Resolutions Formally Adopted by the 24th 
Annual State Convention of the State 
Department of New York, Italian Amer- 
ican War Veterans of the United States, 
Inc., Held at Little Falls, N.Y., June 
16-18 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


* OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Other day in upstate New York was held 
the 24th annual convention of the New 
York State department of one of the 
great veterans organizations of our Na- 
tion, the Italian American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc. It was my 
Privilege, Mr. Speaker, to have been in- 
Vited to be one of the speakers at this 
important convention. I was deeply im- 
Pressed with the high patriotism ex- 
hibited by the delegates to this conven- 
tion, and by the deep concern which 
they manifested toward the burning na- 
sonal and international problems of the 

ay. 

This concern was illustrated partic- 
ularly, Mr. Speaker, in the resolutions 
adopted by this great convention before 
the delegates adjourned to return to 

eir respective homes. Believing that 

resolutions deserve the thoughtful 
attention of all Americans, I include 
them herewith in the Recorp: 

UTION OF THE New York Strate DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE ITALIAN-AMERICAN Wan 
VETERANS or TIE UNTTED STATES, INC. 

Pei the members of the Department of 
ew York, Italian-American War Veterans 
of the United States, Inc, in convention 
Term Men June 16-18, 1961, at the city of 
e Falls, N.Y., do hereby adopt the reso- 
hereafter set forth and direct dis- 
tribution hereof to our national convention 
to the following named: President of 
United States, U.S. Senate and House of 
Ni Presentatives, Governor of the State of 
ew — New York State Senate and 
y- 

1. Whereas it is clear we are the prime 
5 communism; that peaceful co- 
— ce is a dream; that nothing is de- 

Ved which promotes communism, we, 
85 fore, highly resolve: we intensify our 

Orts against global communism. 

2. Whereas it was sensible policy to op- 
Ratio uten ot Red China to the United 

ns; that there is a movement to re- 

then stand without moral substance, we, 
eee 8 ee we ray 
Position against the seating o 
Communist China in that august hody. 
apace nereas we expectantly face a vast 
to blot that the forces of evil are trying 
prayer 9 — our very existence, we, therefore, 
ab y resolve: our policies at home — 
road be attuned to the end we merit and 
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justify our leadership in the free world and 
gain the universal respect of all peoples. 

4. Whereas it is undisputed there are 47 
nations maintaining representation at the 
Vatican; that the benefits therefrom, not 
the imputed religious involvements, serve 
the ends of man, we, therefore, boldly re- 
solve: we establish diplomatic relations with 
the Vatican state to better serve our own 
national destiny. 

5. Whereas our impressionable younger 
citizens are an easy prey of those who wallow 
and flood the market with obscene litera- 
ture, salacious magazines, {mmoral movies, 
and vicious TV programs, we, therefore, se- 
riously resolve; such mediums. must be 
supervised by stringent and competent law 
enforcement, 

6. Whereas juvenile delinquency is tortur- 
ing the soul of our Nation and is casting a 
horrible blemish on our enviable way of life, 
we, therefore, solemnly resolve: there be 
made available for our youth sufficient whole- 
some programs conducive to its eradication 
from our national scene. 

7. Whereas the choice of an education in 
a free society is fully consonant with our 
constitutional concept of equal rights and 
privileges; that education has reached 
onerous levels in qualified, nonprofit private 
schools because of insufficient funds, a situa- 
tion which should be the concern of all, we. 
therefore, humbly resolve: in the name of 
our Pounding Fathers, a system of National 
and State support be mandated to alleviate 
the burdens of such schools. 

8. Whereas the New World was discovered, 
explored, colonized, and settled by Christians 
dedicated to religious freedom, we, therefore, 
justifiably resolve: in the name of liberty, 
persecution in any form be soundly pro- 
tested and freedom of belief vigorously pro- 
moted in the Western Hemisphere. 

9. Whereas it is true all men are created 
equal and endowed with certain inalienable 
rights; that it is an undeniable historic fact 
the greatness of a nation is preserved only 
where there is one class of citizenship re- 
gardiess of race, color, or creed, we, there- 
fore, reflectively resolve: an enlightened 
program of civil rights be prudently en- 
forced. 

10. Whereas we are shamefully faced with 
organized crime, corruption, graft, and evils 
which beset law and order, we, therefore, 
vehemently resolve: there be a relentless 
prosecution of the laws for the protection 
of life, liberty, and pusuit of happiness. 


— 


Freedom's Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, at the 
request of Mr. Clarence K. Streit, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an excerpt 
from his book “Freedom’s Frontier,” be- 
enone on page 51 and ending on page 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rate freedom's existing power as you will, 
by federating it politically and economically 
we would make it much greater than that of 
the United States alone. Mr. Khrushchev 
could no longer hope to surpass it by 1970. 
or 2000. Moreover, in that period federa- 
tion would immensely stimulate the growth 
of freedom's power in every fleld—not only 
in per capita production and standards of 
living, but on the political, military, scien- 
tific, educational and moral sides. These 
factors are so interrelated that, when com- 
bined the Federal Union way, their power 
becomes immensely greater than by any 
other combination of them. Federation 
raises their power as a straight flush does 
that of five cards. 

You may think that instead of 5 aces— 
as in 1939 and 1949—freedom now holds only 
an ace, king, queen, jack and 10. If those 
cards are combined the alliance or confed- 
eration way, in different sovereign suits, you 
have only a straight, which is not too hard 
to beat in the poker game the world is in. 

If, however, all 5 cards belong to the same 
suit, this one change, which seems so slight, 
makes the hand 255 times stronger—an un- 
beatable royal flush. Similarly, when free- 
dom's power is no longer divided among 
different nations but united in one Atlantic 
Federal Union, its hand becomes unbeatable. 

The Atlantic community has not yet be- 
gun to gain the strength that comes from 
organic union. Here is our vast reservoir of 
unused power, It costs us nothing to har- 
ness this power—except the loss of prejudices 
and ideas that are contrary to our basic free 
principles. The power Atlantica would gain 
is not only the cheapest, but the kind that 
would most impress Moscow, and Peiping, 
for three reasons: 

First, the Communists have made a fetish 
of unity. They have carried their mono- 
lithic unity to the extreme of tyranny. They 
bank on this extreme unity, which is in- 
herent in communism, and on the extreme 
disunity which they believe is inherent in 
free enterprise and individual liberty, to de- 
liver our grandchildren to their system. 
The glasses that we Atlanticans wear magnify 
for us even microscopic dangers and difficul- 
ties to freedom in unſon— but those that the 
Communists wear magnify immensely in 
their eyes the proverbial strength and other 
advantages that Atlantic Union would bring 
us. 

Secondly, the Communists know that they 
cannot possibly begin to compete with us 
in the kind of power that union brings. 
For one thing, they have already practically 
exhausted this resource, which we Atlanti- 
cans have hardly started to harness. They 
have carried unity to such extremes that 
the Kremlin is now trying to decentralize 
industry to some degree to increase efficiency. 
And they know that whereas the assets they 
had, or have, are relatively half-developed, 
the nations of Atlantica include the most 
highly-developed ones on earth; they have 
the kind of assets whose can be most 
quickly multipled by the inherent magic of 
union. 

Atlantic Union would most impress the 
Communists because, thirdly, if would come 
with the force of surprise as would nothing 
else we could do. One reason why may suf- 
fice. The creation of this union by common 
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agreement would prove that a basic Marxist 
dogma is unfounded. The Communists be- 
lieve that “greed for profits” must inevitably 
drive the capitalist countries into cut-throat 
competition and conflict for markets: This 
has all too often been true, but the Thirteen 
States, by their great experiment in Federal 
Union, proved that free enterprise States 
can—by applying between them their basic 
principles instead of sacrificing them—create 
a much richer common market. From it er- 
eryone benefits, by the elimination of trade 

and other nationalistic rivairy, and 
by the continued competition of free enter- 
prise. The latter requires that the competi- 
tion be the peaceful, healthy one between 
citizens or corporations. The unhealthy, 
war-producing competition of nations results 
from the doctrine of national sovereignty— 
not from the principles of capitalism. The 
latter are, in fact, contrary to that doctrine. 

By taking the road to Atlantic Federation 
we knock out this keystone of Communist 
ideology. We prove that “St.” Lenin and 
„St.“ Marx were completely wrong in their 

p on this essential point. We can- 
not deliver a blow that is more bewildering 
and devastating to the Marxists, inside and 
outside Russia, than this 18. 

The downgrading of Stalin opened a door 
to revolution in Eastern Europe. But hé was 
attacked for the terroristic means he em- 
ployed (and that are inevitable in the Com- 
munist system)—not for error in his Marxist 
thinking. All that Mr. Khrushchev did was 
to slap Stalin’s bloody hands. Atlantic 
Union, by peacefully uniting the capitalist 
nations, would hit straight at the heart of 
Leninism and Marxism. 

REVOLUTIONISTS VALUES, LENIN'S LOW POINT— 
AND THE SPIRIT OF 1876 AND 1887 


When Chairman Khrushchev made his first 
visit to the United States, the type of Ameri- 
can mind that counts on Sears Roebuck cata- 
logs rather than on Whitman’s “By Blue On- 
tario’s Shore” to impress revolutionists, fond- 
ly believed that the sight of our many ma- 
terial achievements would daunt Mr.K. The 
event confirmed instead what I wrote in the 
September Freedom & Union, just before 
he came: 

More probably it will be a stimulating 
challenge to him. Why? Because he has 
what we do not seem to have any more at the 
top levels—the revolutionist’s standard of 
values, which ranks idea-power far above 
material power. The revolutionist is a man 
who believes his idea is so powerful that he 
is willing to tackle incredible material odds. 

“In his ‘Lenin,’ David Shub writes: ‘Iso- 
lated from events in Russia, deserted by many 
of his early followers, struggling to pay his 
modest living expenses, seeking in vain to 
rally Socialists of other lands to his slogan 
of international civil war, Lenin, at the end 
of 1916, was hitting the bottom rung of his 
ladder. Never did his words seem to attract 
fewer followers.” 

“Utter weakness on his side, plus the fact 
that on the other side all the armed power 
of Russia was mobilized under the Czar, did 
not suffice to daunt Lenin—and 10 months 
later he was in control of Russia. This is the 
kind of spirit that has been glorified in 
Russia, not merely by propaganda but by 
what it has achieved before the eyes of living 
men. It is bound to affect particularly the 
values and judgments of those who have 
reached the top, as has Mr. K., by their 
natural aggressiveness, ruthlessness.” 

We Americans once put willpower and po- 
Utical ideas far above material strength 
„ „ © back in the days when Tom Paine 
wrote of a ragged militia confronting all the 
armed might of Great Britain: We have it 
in our power to begin the world over again,” 
and James Wilson told his fellow delegates 
at the 1787 Convention, “we are Inying the 
foundations for a bullding, which is to last 
for ages.” But we have drifted so far from 
this commonsense of 1776 that our hopes of 
impressing Mr. K. are now put in electric 
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kitchens, rather than in electrifying thought 
and action 
WHAT BROUGHT MOSCOW'S ONLY CONCESSIONS 


The best of the decisive strength 
that still les for Atlantica in union may 
be found in Moscow’s reactions to the steps 
already taken in this direction. In 1948, our 
atomic monopoly, plus our superior sea and 
air power, plus the contrast between our in- 
tact industrial plant and the devastation 
the war still left In Russia—all this did not 
keep Moscow from daring to blockade Berlin 
then. But when that led us to form the 
Atlantic alliance in 1949, even this “notori- 
ously inefficient” type of unity (to quote 
again General Eisenhower's 1952 NATO re- 
port) caused Stalin himself to abandon that 
blockade, immediately. Moscow, moreover, 
left Berlin tranquil for the next 10 years. 
When we moved to strengthen Atlantic 
unity still more by admitting the German 
Federal Republic to NATO, and permitting 
it to rearm, Moscow made all manner of 
threats to prevent this, but when this was 
carried through in 1955, the Kremlin—where 
Mr. Khrushchey was then in power with Mr. 
Bulganin—promptly withdrew from Austria. 

No other moves we have made since the 
war have brought such important—and uni- 
lateral—concessions as did these, the only 
important steps to strengthen Atlantic unity 
that we have taken in those 15 years. 

Surely this is proof enough that the power 
that union brings Atlantica impresses Mos- 
cow more than any other power we can get. 
It should also suffice to reassure those who 
agree that union would put overwhelming 
power behind freedom, but who fear it would 
make communism's future so hopeless that 
the Kremlin would seek to block it by get- 
ting tough, or even by launching a preven- 
tive war. The fact is that, whether or not 
the balance of terror suffices to deter at- 
tack—and it will not if by continued dis- 
union we let that balance become too un- 
favorable—Atlantic union is our surest hope 
not merely to prevent war, but to put, and 
keep, the Communist empires in a con- 
ell tory mood. 

MOSCOW IN THE LION'S CAGE 


When we see a man with a whip and a 
chair alone in a cage of lions, we are amazed 
that these kings of the jungle haven't sense 
enough to unite their immensely superior 
strength against the tamer, who exploits 
their common inner weakness to their hu- 
millation. Similarly, we can count on the 
Communists to see how overwhelmingly pow- 
erful the sovereign nations of Atlantica 
would be if only they united, and to be 
amazed that we haven't sense enough to 
see this ourselves. They have seen us 
act so senselessly so long in the name 
of freedom that one can hardly blame 
them for concluding that we are no 
more intelligent than the animals our na- 
tions put their pride in—lions, eagles, fight- 
ing cocks, The most convinced Communists 
will probably be the last to believe that we 
free Atlanticans are really capable of being 
rational men. And so, whatever Mr. K. may 
rule the Kremlin, he cannot but belleve that 
all he needs to do is bluff with a whip, 
flourish an empty chair, and toss us—when 
we all growl in too ominous a chorus— 


‘enough raw meat to keep our sovereign na- 


tions snarling at ench other. In other 


ìi Fortunately, Vice President Nixon's ex- 
perience with Mr. K. at the kitchen door 
seems to have awakened him to the need of 
fighting ideas with better ones, Judging from 
his masterly TV speech to the Soviet nu- 
dience—and even more from the Atlantle 
Confederation proposal he later jolned Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in making (which we shall 
discuss in the next chapter). 
words, if the animals of the Atlantic jungle 
should show any symptoms of common- 
sense, the Communist leaders, though in- 
wardly aware that this—if continued—would 
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* 
mean the end of their dreams, could not be- 
lleve that it could possibly continue, if they 
tossed us in time a juicy concession. Com- 
munists simply cannot remain true to Com- 
munist thinking and believe that capitalist 
peoples can really organically unite. And 
the success they have thus far had in check- 
ing Atlantic unification by quick concessions 
must strengthen them in this belief. 


WHY UNION WOULD MAKE MOSCOW 
CONCILIATORY, NOT WARLIKE 


Why did Moscow drop the Berlin blockade 
when we made the Atlantic Alliance? To 
remove our incentive to unite further. And 
it worked. Instead of moving on toward 
union, we Atlanticans were soon growling 
at each other over Korea, China, Indochina. 
No wonder Premier Malenkoy chortled on 
August 8. 1953: “If today, in conditions of 
tension in international relations, the North 
Atlantic bloc is rent by internal strife and 
contradictions, the lessening of this tension 
may lead to its disintegration.” A little later 
he was thrown out by Mr. Khrushchey—but 
not his lion-tamer strategy. For when the 
Atlantic sovereign nations began to think 
enough like men to strengthen NATO with 
West Germany in 1955, his successor tossed 
them the Soviet withdrawal from Austria. 
This worked so well that Atlantica, instead of 
uniting effectively, within a year was near 
“its disintegration” over Suez. 

To folksy Mr. K., this must have confirmed 
the wisdom not only of Marxist thinking but 
of the old Russian custom of throwing meat 
to the wolves. Folk memories of Russians 
run to wolves rather than lions. That 18 
another reason to belleve that concessions 
will be the Russian response when they find 
the lions of the Atlantic jungle gaining the 
degree of intelligence the wolves of the 
steppes show by hunting in packs. 

If an Atlantic convention moves boldly to- 
ward union, the intra-Atlantic tensions and 
difficulties that stand In the way will still en- 
courage Moscow to continue a conciliatory 
policy, aimed at increasing the obstacles and 
lessening incentive to unite, rather than to 
risk a warlike attitude that would increase 
that incentive and lessen the difficulties fac- 
ing union. It will take time to make an 
Atlantic union, and in the earlier stages 
success is bound to seem most problematical; 
when the Rubicon is crossed it will seem in- 
significant compared to the mountains ahead. 
As Atlantica advances toward union, suc- 
cess will always remain in doubt. This will 
help keep Moscow trying to atop it with big- 
ger and better concessions. One can be sure 
that through the convention stage, and even 
more during the stage of ratifying a union 
constitution, we Atlanticans will ourselves 
give plenty of reason to believe that we 
will never be men enough to achieve union 
without war. And so our doubts, and their 
wishful thinking, will combine to lead the 
Communists to destruction. Once Atlantic 
union confronts them—a fait accompli that 
proves that Marx's basic bellef about us was 
false—they will be as helplessly vulnerable 
as the trainer who suddenly finds that his 
whip, his chair and his chunk of meat no 
longer work, 


A TVA for the Pacific Coast? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


EON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, a most 
effective exposé of the plans of the public 
power group is printed in the Los Angeles 
Times of June 25 by Columnist Raymond 


1961 


Moley. I commend it to the attention 
of the House: 
A TVA FOR THE PACIFIC COAST? 
(By Raymond Moley) 

-Any doubt about the determination of the 
Kennedy administration to use the cold-war 
threat to bring American industry and 
American life generally into the grip of a 
vast Federal socialism can be dissipated by 
what the administration is asking Congress 
to authorize at the big atomic. installation 
at Hanford, Wash. 

The Hanford plant was created for and is 
being used in the production of atomic 
Weapons. In 1958 Senator CLINTON P. AN- 
DERSON asked for and got a $25 million appro- 
Priation to provide certain facilities which 
at some future time would enable the heat 
generated there to produce steam for turning 
turbines and thus for the production of 
electric power. This addition of the 825 
Million features makes such a conversion 
Possible, but at a very considerable addi- 

mal cost. 

Senators challenged this because it sug- 
3 the intention of creating a powerplant 

Ta later date to enable the Federal Gov- 

Mment to go into competition with the 
Many investor-owned companies which are 

uilding new and improved reactors for the 
2 of electricity at their own ex- 


But Senator Anprason, then chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, re- 
assured them. He said: 

I want to say, and reiterate, that by pas- 
Sage of the authorization for legislation to- 
day we shall not in any way commit our- 
Selves ever to convert the plant. We are not 
Considering current which would be generat- 
3 pce Government to put the Govern- 

e public r busin. as 
result of it.”  ” pies giani 

What has happened now shows the insub- 
stantial nature of promises made by one 
. When another politician comes 

ng to deal with the same subject. Brush- 
Ke aside the Anprnson pledge, President 

nnedy, no doubt advised by Interior Sec- 
retary Udall, is asking for 860 million to be- 
= & conversion immediately, which will 
ine ee take $120 million for the elec- 
th lations at this plant, on top of 

e $25 million sought by ANDERSON. 
> Udall's plans ultimately will encompass 

Vast Federal monopoly in electric power 
generation and distribution, from const to 
coast. Such a monster plant at Hanford 
Would generate enough power to supply a 
city the size of Los Angeles. 

We are told by Udall, who seems to be 
wae eager to socialize electric power than 
28 his predecessor, Harold Ickes, that the 
$25 million is to prevent the waste of the 
giv million already spent. Thus when you 

Rene an inch, it next takes a mile. 
nia, presentative Craig Hosmer, of Califor- 
beak who over the years has been one of the 
mine ee Members of Congress on rec- 
le oat and power development, has chal- 
thas the new expenditure on the ground 

t it would create a huge Federal invest- 
8 in a type of production which will be 
$ ete after private companies have com- 
r nga experiments on reactors which 

8 ter sulted to produce electric power. 
8 also create the first vast block of 
ox © power federally generated by steam 
; Pane the Tennessce Valiey. 
fo OSMER submitted inquiries to 25 of our 
ae nuclear experts in the universities 
57 in industry. Two-thirds of those re- 
ying could see no substantial contribution 
his ars technology, and 85 percent Indi- 
prera the money asked for could better 
Projects, n a variety of other experimental 
issue reall — 
Siem Gt tee y comes down to the Intin. 


the Government deeply into the power busi- 


Eennedy administration to move 
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ness, to thrust its competitive nose into 
areas far from Hanford, notably into the rich 
commercial market of southern California. 

But to create a Government monopoly in 
a field in which the public 18 already well 
served by private industry will not add to our 
security, but will undermine the real basis 
of our economic strength and prestige. 

It is not important in the cold war what 
our Government does in the way of socialized 
industry. Socialist Russia 8 in 
that. It is the production of our industry 
which challenges the interest and admira- 
tion of the world. 


Economic “Bootstrap” Operation, 
Mellen, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, bright- 
ening the economic outlook for the Na- 
tion depends not only on the nationally 
sponsored programs, but also on com- 
munity efforts to evaluate, develop and 
better utilize our natural resources. 

Today, I would like to pay tribute to 
the community of Mellen, Wis., which is 
undertaking a stouthearted, forward- 
looking bootstrap operation to improve 
its economy. 

Fortunately, the area has a wonderful 
potential for outdoor recreation. Its op- 
portunities include fishing, hunting, 
boating, camping, skiing, and other out- 
door activities. 

Recognizing this potential, the citizens 
of Mellen have banded together to try to 
make their communities a four-season 
vacationland. 

Recently, a brochure was issued by the 
recreational resource committee, on the 
community effort at self-inspired prog- 
ress. 

Reflecting the splendid recreational 
features of this community—as well as 
its vigorous efforts to form a bootstrap 
economic operation—I ask unanimous 
consent to have excerpts of the brochure 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the brochure 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: e 
Four SEASONS VACATIONLAND: MELLEN, WIS. 

The recreational resources of the Mellen 
area are probably the most overlooked, but 
potentially the greatest long-term natural 
assct we have. Recreation is the second 
largest industry in the State of Wisconsin, 
grossing $581,295,311 in 1960 and experts look 
for this to grow at an éver-incrensing rate. 
Furthermore, the natural resources in this 
field are totally nondepletive when proper 
planning and preservation are used, that 
is they need not disappear as they are used 
or exploited. Sightseeing is the No. 1 reason 
tourists give for traveling in and to Wis- 
consin and scenic beauty docs not wear out 
by being looked at and admired. Fishing and 
swimming does not use up or exhaust the 
precious water resources of our lakes, rivers, 
and streams. Skiers would have to slide 
down a hill for many, many centuries before 
they would lessen by 1 inch the vertical drop 
or height. Even fish and wildlife can be 
exploited without fear of depletion, if habi- 


4 i 
tat is carefully watched and fishing and 
hunting preserves controlled. 

Mellen has done little to date to make use 
of these great natural resources. The rea- 
son is twofold. One, the short summer sea- 
son alone does not make it economically 
sound to invest money in facilities to capture 
the tourist dollars. Second, the ravages of 
the timber days and the great fires that fol- 
lowed, have taken 40 years to heal. Our area 
was plundered to a greater extent and at a 
later date than almost any other region in 
the State. We are only now regaining a 
measure of our former scenic beauty. 

If today we are to exploit our recreational 
resources, it will be necessary to create a 
four seasons vacationland, so that it will 
be economically feasible to build accomoda- 
tions that will make it possible for the Mel- 
len area to capture at least its share of the 
nearly $600 million spent yearly in this 
State. The key to this is the establishment 
of a ski hill in our area and the logical one 
is Mount Whittlesey, the finest ski hill in all 


veloped, Mellen then would become the cen- 
ter of all ski activity in the North. The best 
ski hill in the State would be In Mellen while 
the principal other hills in the State would 
be an hour’s drive or less away. The skiers 
who come north for a long weekend or week 
of skiing would find Mellen the best place 
to stay. j 

One of the drawbacks to almost all mid- 
west ski areas has been the fact that the 
hills are remote from either scattered resort 
accommodations or standard commercial 
motels. The skier loses practically all of the 
atmosphere found in winter recreational 
areas in the Northeast, the West and Canada, 
At Aspen, Colo., an entire town was con- 
verted into a resort, giving the skier a 
taste of an oldtime mining town, but with 
first-class accommodations. In the East, the 
picturesque little New England villages, with 
their inns and taverns of old, provide ample 
atmosphere, Not so in the Midwest. But 
Mount Whittlesey is for all practical pur- 
poses right in Mellen and Mellen can itself 
become the atmosphere. It takes but little 
imagination to see how Mellen could give 
the feeling of an old lumber town, but with 
modern first-class facilities. Thousands of 
dollars are being spent about the Nation 
creating frontierlands, as tourist attractions. 
The old gaslit saloons, the brick front stores 
and frame homes are built to give the feel- 
ing of an era that has passed. Mellen, al- 
ready has many such buildings. Motor 
lodges, motels, and restaurants with a 
northwoods feeling, would have to be built, 
but much of what could be done would re- 
quire no more than some paint, a few shut- 
ters and an overall civic plan. 

All of the facilities that would appeal to 
the winter tourists would also serve the sum- 
mer yisitors, particularly the 140,000 people 
who visit Copper Falls State Park yearly. 
These summer vacationers have found much 
scenic beauty in our area, but they con- 
tribute little or nothing to our economy to 
date, for there are few accommodations to 
serve them. The tourist dollars have come 
into town and gone right out again. But 
with lodges, motels, restaurants, the tourist 
and their dollars would stay in Mellen. 

The land needed for the surface develop- 
ment of Mount Whittlesey as a ski hill 
represents but a small fraction of the land 
in the Penokee Range now controlled by the 
Oliver Mining Division, of the United States 
Steel Corp. Nineteen hundred and twenty- 
nine marked the first date in which efforts 
were made to obtain this excellent hill for 
recreation, This proposal was submitted to 
the steel interests by the Chicago Toboggan 
Club and it was turned down on the grounds 
that the development of Mount Whittlesey 
would interfere with planned mining opera- 
tions. Over the next 32 years numerous re- 
quests were recelved by the mining company 
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for the use of this land for recreation and 
each was turned down, 

In order to bring about an economic resur- 
gence to their community, interested citizens 
of the Mellen area have formed the Mellen 
Development Corp. to explore and exploit 
all of their resources. The development 
corporation has taken up the ski hill project 
and are bending every effort to get a sym- 
pathetic hearing from the Oliver Mining 
Co. for the multiple-land use of the small 
area in the Penokee Range that is needed for 
the Mount Whittlesey ski hill. Through 
their legislative representatives in the State 
senate and assembly a nonpartisan resolu- 
tion has been passed calling on the mining 
interests to seriously consider the leasing 
of this property to the Mellen Development 
Corp. The executive branch of the State 
government has been enlisted to help this 
small northern community help itself. 

The need for prime outdoor recreational 
areas for those caught in the web of metro- 
politan living is recognized by all business, 
intellectual and government leaders. Four 
season vacationlands are a vital need in our 
complex industrial society and their eco- 
nomic worth to northern Wisconsin is just 
truly starting to be felt. 

Mellen is a prime area for just such de- 
velopment and the people of this community 
are striving today to bring an enlightened 
view of multiple use of both the recreational 
and undisclosed mineral resources of the 
Penokee Range. It is their hope that the 
Tull exploitation of these two resources can 
be made in such a way that one will not 
compete with the other. 


President John F. Kennedy on “The 
Meaning of Liberty” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
the day before Independence Day, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an eloquent statement by Presi- 
dent Kennedy on “The Meaning of Lib- 
erty.” The statement was published in 
the July 2, 1961, issue of Parade maga- 
zine: 

THE MEANING OF LIBERTY 
(By President John F. Kennedy) 

July 4 has traditionally been the day 
when Americans pay their tribute to liberty. 
We gather, as our forefathers did, to listen 
to Fourth of July orations. The old-fash- 
foned eloquence of these speeches testifies 
to the deep and abiding attachment of the 
American people to the sentiments of free- 
dom. 

At the same time, the flow of ceremonial 
words sometimes obscures the hard problems 
of personal responsibility involved in the 
day-to-day fight for liberty. 

Now that the very idea of personal liberty 
is under attack in so many parts of the 
world, the obligation rests on us more urg- 
ently than ever to recognize that words are 
not enough to sustain the revolution of lib- 
erty—that liberty resides essentially, not in 
what we say, but in what we do. 

What matters is the concrete meaning 
that our words give our lives. What is the 
significance of pious gestures if, through 
acquiescence or through choice, we throw 
our daily weight against the institutions 
and ideas which make liberty real? The 
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battle for liberty takes place, in the end, in 
the mind and heart of individuals. 

When we think of liberty in 1961, let us 
not be content with the stately periods of 
the Fourth of July orations. Let us not just 
talk of liberty: let us act for it. Let us 
translate our devotion into deeds—the rejec- 
tion of arbitrary limitations on liberty based 
on race or religion or color; the determina- 
tion to respect the individuality of others; 
the conviction that free discussion among 
frcemen affords the best guarantee of hu- 
man progress. 

We make the revolution of liberty, not by 
what we exhort others to do, but what we 
do ourselves, 


The Capper-Cramton Program 


EXTENSION OF. REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 14, 1961, the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
adopted a resolution which reaffirms the 
strong conviction of the Commission in 
the worth of the Capper-Cramton pro- 
gram and the success of the stream- 
valley program, This resolution is 
timely because of the fact that the De- 
partment of Interior appropriation bill 
which was approved by the House of 
Representatives does not provide funds 
for the continuation of this program. 
The bill approved by the Senate pro- 
vides the necessary appropriation for 
additional lands to be obtained for 
stream-valley park. 

I commend this resolution to the at- 
tention of the Members of the House 
of Representatives for its presentation 
of the need to restore the stream-valley 
park funds for 1962: om 
RESOLUTION OF THE MarYLAND-NATIONAL 

CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION 

Whereas the Congress of the United States 
in 1930 recognized the desirability and neces- 
sity of acquiring park land in the stream- 
valleys radiating out into the area surround- 
ing the Nation's Capital; and 

Whereas this official recognition was placed 
into law through the adoption by the Con- 
gress that year of the Capper-Cramton Act 
(46 Stat. 482); and 

Whereas this legislation, sponsored by the 
late Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas, and 
Representative Hugh Cramton, of Michigan, 
provided for a one-third Federal grant to- 
ward the purchase of such lands; and 

Whereas the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, as the agent 
for the State of Maryland, is required to pay 
the r two-thirds of the cost of land 
in Montgomery and Prince Georges Coun- 
ties; and 

Whereas hearings before congressional 
committees considering this legislation in 
1930 demonstrated overwhelming public 
sentiment not only in the Washington area 
but throughout the country in favor of the 
bill; and 

Whereas this public sentiment in favor of 
continuing the Federal Government's solemn 
obligation under the act has been shown re- 
peatedly during more recent hearings before 
the Congress on the Maryland-National Cap- 
ital Park and Planning Commission's appli- 
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cation for funds to carry on the program; 
and 

Whereas these park lands are vitally essen- 
tial to the proper development and protec- 
tion of the scenic values of the National 
Capital area, and are invaluable in promot- 
ing soil conservation and flood control; and 

Whereas the Capper-Cramton Act is fa- 
mous throughout the country as an enlight- 
ened formula of regional cooperation toward 
bullding what is really a metropolitan park 
system enjoyed by visitors from all sections 
of the United States; and 

Whereas in 1930 the total population of 
the entire Washington metropolitan area was 
only 670,000, Including 109,000 in Montgom- 
ery and Prince Georges Counties; and 

Whereas the population of the Washington 
metropolitan area today is over 2.2 million, 
including 700,000 in Montgomery and Prince 
Georges Counties, and by 1980 the area popu- 
lation will be nearly 3 million; and 

Whereas this population explosion hns 
made most pressing the need to reserve parks 
and open spaces before they are lost forever 
as the result of residential and commercial 
construction; and 

Whereas real estate values are constantly 
rising and each year’s delay in this program 
of park acquisition sees higher prices on 
tracts in the path of residential and com- 
mercial development; and 

Whereas the Maryland-National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission's park system 
in Montgomery and Prince Georges Counties 
now consists of nearly 5,800 acres, of which 
4,300 acres are stream-valley parks; and 

Whereas unless the Federal Government 
keeps its agreement to provide a one-third 
grant, the stream-valley program will be halt- 
ed at a time when it is only 60-percent com- 
plete and when the remainder is being 
seriously threatened by subdivision encroach- 
ment; and 

Whereas since the inception of the pro- 
gram in 1930 the Federal Government has 
contributed the sum of $3,563,752—$1,646,218 
in grants and $1,917,534 in loans, of which 
$1,705,534 has been repaid by the Maryland 
Commission, and $212,000 will be repald when 
due on February 1, 1967; and 

Whereas the Maryland Commission has 
contributed $3,127,534 for land acquisition 
and more than $7 million for the develop- 
ment, maintenance, and operation of the 
stream-valley portion of its park system; and 

Whereas the commission has advanced 
more than $1,686,000 (including the Federal 
Government's one-third share) for the pur- 
chase of various critical parcels in order to 
preserve the stream-valley parks until Fed- 
eral funds could be made available; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has recognized the Government's obligation 
to continue this project by including $1.2 
million in the Federal budget—$#600,000 for 
the acquisition of stream-valley parks in 
Maryland and $600,000 for the same purpose 
in Virginia; and 

Whereas in this region where the Federal 
Government is the dominant-figure in em- 
ployment and real estate investment, the 
Government has the legal and moral re- 
sponsibility to keep its agreement to share 
in the cost of this metropolitan park system 
in which every citizen of the United States 
has a stake: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Maryland-National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission 
strongly supports the continued implemen- 
tation by the Federal Government of the 
Capper-Cramton Act to help carry out the- 
orderly, systematic and economical program 
of acquisition of park land in the Washing- 
ton metropolitan area for the benefit of all 
of the people in the United States; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Honorable J. GLENN 
Beart, the Honorable JORN MARSHALL Bur- 
LER, the Honorable CHARLES McC, MATHIAS, 
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the Honorable Rıcmarn E. LANKFORD, the 
Montgomery County Council, the Prince 
Georges Board of County Commissioners, 
and the press. 


South Dakota’s Great Joe Foss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the Dal- 
las Times-Herald recently carried a per- 
Sonality sketch, since widely reprinted, 
on South Dakota's former Governor and 
greatest war hero, Joe Foss. Under per- 
Mission of the Senate, I ask that this in- 
teresting article be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
As follows: 

A Der Farmer So Poor He Hap To BE 

A Success—Foss Looxs Bro EVEN IN 


(By Gary Cartwright, Dallas Times-Herald 
sports writer) 

Dalas, Tex.—Like beetles in the warm 
discharge of a lantern, they hummed around 
him with an unconscious reverence. With 
his knees crossed, a cigar planted proudly in 
his lips, in the informality of a cocktail party 
Joe Foss was telling the writers of a silver- 
tongued con man he once met. 

He was trying to interest me in this deal,” 


Jos was saying, using his hands like funeral 
Parlor fans. “Finally he said we'd get the 


President himself to endorse it. 

I said maybe Mr. Eisenhower had other 
things more important on his mind but the 
guy said, “Hell, I know him, I might as well 
Use him.” 


Everyone laughed, Joe looked away, en- 
J the moment. 

Then with the nonchalance of a truck- 
driver talking about his bowling average, 
Joe said to no one in particular, “I got to 
een to tell Ike that the next time I 


Somehow with Joe Foss that sort of non- 
ce didn't sound fatuous. 
; Poss, who probably would have been a dirt 
armer if he hadn't been so poor that he 
naq to become a success, bounces from cab- 
ages to kings with an acrobat's dexterity. 
In 46 years he has worked his way through 
college mowing grass; turned a one-plane, 
Paper shack into a prosperous flying 
Service and watched it burn to the ground; 
ed 26 Japanese planes and remained 
alive to receive the Congressional Medal of 
poy been shot down four times; killed one 
aero 10 largest polar bears on record; been 
a in the jaw by Pappy Boyington; and 
1 insistently to the positive nature of 
a belief that man is first an individual 
and to treat him any other way is a travesty 
on his dignity, 
The 6-foot, 200-pound commissioner of the 
rican Football League, a bear of a man 
with curly black hair, a restrained smile, 
and the powerful weathered appearance of a 
rr Captain, is what AFL publicity director 
Eala “a ttle man’s man.“ 
This is a adox. e 
F is big. paradox. Everything about Joe 


Says Ward, who in his job of promoting 
and the AFL is often perplexed by Joe's 
ton he nature, When he’s in Washing- 


Sometimes stops to chat with the 
dent. 
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“But he never mentions it to me. Or he's 
the guest of honor at a huge charity ball in 
Miami and I never hear about it. He's got 
a thousand friends, people in all walks, all 
over the world. 

“He's probably one of half a dozen people 
in the world with Charles Lindbergh's un- 
listed phone number. If he can remember 
where he put it.” 

Foss, a National Guard brigadier general 
who has the rare ability to be one of the 
boys while towering above them, accents his 
individualism with careless simplicity. 

He can't remember exactly where he left 
his Medal of Honor, he travels 200,000 miles 
a year with his belongings in a small brief 
case and a dirty garment bag and he treats 
the English language with the care of a 
small boy playing with a bug. 

Joe creates his cwn language instantly. 

When the NFL insults him he invites them 
to “come down off clouds of belligerance.” 
He calls old airplanes “plugs,” calls New 
York advertising agents “spooks” and invents 
epigrams with murderous frequency. 

To anyone he immediately says, Call me 
Joe.” You would, of course, anyway. 

During the war Foss was the John Wayne 
of the Pacific. More correctly, sald one of 
his secretaries, “John Wayne was the Joe 
Foes of Hollywood.” 

The picture was almost too pat for the 
propagandists: a slender raw-bone marine 
with a flame red beard flaring like a flag 
below black hair; a rebel garbed in dirty 
fatigues whose best friends were a Dutch 
priest who had rescued him from the alien 
waters of the Solomons and Pappy Boying- 
ton, the hellish Flying Tiger who was booted 
out of the Marine Corps after he swam naked 
from San Diego to an offshore island in 
the dead of night—because the last ferry left 
before the bars closed. 

“Old Pappy,” Joe muses, looking happily 
from his office window on the 1ith floor of 
the Southland Center. “The greatest guy 
in the world when he wasn't drinking.” 

“When he had a pull, don't come in the 
same room. Last time I saw him was at a 
Legion convention in California. He was 
behind the bar and before I could run he 
came over and said, ‘I've always wanted to 
clean your clock and I think I'll do it now.“ 

“We wrestled right there on the floor of 
the hotel bar. We're great friends, you 
know.” 

Foss, who still keeps his family in Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. (he lives in a Dallas hotel), 
was elected to the South Dakota Legislature 
in 1948 even though he refused to make any 
speeches. 

In 1954 he was elected Governor even 
though he ran his campaign against the 
grain of political precedence. 

Of his political philosophy, Joe says, “Gov- 
ernmocut has slipped away from the people 
because of the attitude to let John do it. 
Big government is a cold thing. It forgets 
the individual. 

“I'm an individual and I worked for the 
individual.” 

Joe is a tireless worker in crippled chil- 
dren's charities. His 16-year-old daughter 
Cheryl is a cerebral palsy victim and his 
youngest son once had polio. 

Joe Foss has always taken sides. But he’s 
not mad at anyone. 

“During the war when I shot down a plane 
I wasn't mad at the pilot,“ Foss says, “it 
was just one less plane that would come 
after us.” 

Foss maintains the old marine self-disci- 
pline. He does 25 pushups and 25 kneebends 
every morning. He sleeps little and works 
a lot. 

In his primary job of creating good will 
for the league, Joe makes four or five per- 
sonal appearances a week all over the 
country. 

“He's a goer,” says Ward. “He has to 
keep moving. Joe is lucky. It's part of his 
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story. He doesn't miss a plane connection 
and if he goes hunting he always gets the 
biggest kill. He can ride 26 miles on horse- 
back and still be going strong, or he can slip 
rubber waders over his business suit and 
catch his limit of trout between television 
appearances.” 

Foss feeds hungrily on competition. He 
has boxed, hunted big game and fought 
enemy planes when he was outnumbered 
10 to 1. He has disobeyed commanding offi- 
cers and crashed wornout planes into palm 
groves because he couldn’t stand watching 
a dogfight from the ground. He has beaten 
malaria in the jungle heat. 

Some day Joe would like to own a ranch. 
He probably will. It will probably be a big 
ranch. Anything less is unthinkable. 


The Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissipp Law Enforcement Officers Asso- 
ciation: 


“Whereas law enforcement in Mississippi 
and throughout America has attained its 
rightful position as a r and re- 
spected profession, and has and is waging 
a relentless war against crime and lawless- 
ness that has as their aim the destruction 
of the American heritage of liberty and free- 
dom in a society of man; and 

“Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has stood firm, untiring, and resolute in 
the forefront in the struggle to achieve pro- 
fessional status for law enforcement in Mis- 
sissippi and throughout the Nation with the 
respect and support of the people of our 
society; and 

“Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has dedicated over 37 years to the relentless 
battle against subversive and criminal forces 
that would destroy our American way of life 
with its cherished freedoms and liberties; and 
' “Whereas the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover 
has, through the various facilities of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, including 
its fingerprint identification services, its 
scientific technical laboratory, and its ex- 
tensive police training activities, provided 
unqualified, unreserved assistance and co- 
operation to law enforcement officers in mis- 
sissippi and throughout the Nation: Be it 
therefore 

“Resolved, That the Mississippi Law En- 
forcement Officers Association express its ap- 
preciation and the appreciation of its indi- 
vidual members to the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation for outstanding achievement in the 
furtherance of law enforcement as a pro- 
fession, and for the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the FBI to the members of the Mis- 
sissippi Law Enforcement Officers Associa- 
tion, and assure the Honorable J. Edgar 
Hoover and the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation of the continued support of the Mis- 
sissipp! Law Enforecement Officers Associa- 
tion.” 

In behalf of each and every member of 
the Mississippi Law Enforcement Officers As- 
sociation, a copy of this resolution be fur- 
nished to the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover and 
be included in the minutes of this associa- 
tion. 
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Low-Cost Private Housing Project Has 
Novel Aspects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


or SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, with all of 
the talk, fuss, and feathers about hous- 
ing and how it can only be handled by 
Federal money, Federal programs, Fed- 
eral financing, and so forth, the follow- 
ing story comes as a breath of fresh air 
out of the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Here is a building firm providing good 
homes for low-income people, and pro- 
viding them at a price the owner will 
be able to pay. Iam sure my colleagues 
will find the following news release in 
the June 21, Rapid City, S. Dak., Daily 
Journal of special interest: 

Low-Cosr Private Houstnc Proyecr Has 
NOVEL ASPECTS 

A novel low-cost housing program in 
Rapid City for families who make $300 to 
$400 a month has been announced by 
Knecht Institute For Essential Housing 
(IEH) Homes. 

The housing is novel because: 

It involves no Federal financing or con- 
trols. 

Homes can be built anywhere the owner 
wants them, in the city or outside. 

They are within reach of an estimated 
15,000 Rapid Citians, about 35 percent who 
cannot afford a home under conventional 
financing. 

Announcement of the new program was 
made by R. Clem Knecht, president of 
Macon; Robert Knecht, president of the 
Knecht Lumber Co., and Sumner Plunkett, 
ey information officer from Princeton, 


NOT A PROJECT 

The Knechts emphasize the program is not 
a housing project. The houses can be built 
anywhere and do not fall under FHA limita- 
tions. 

“A man can afford to buy these houses. 
The basic principle of our program is eco- 
nomical housing for people who can't get 
financing through normal channels,“ 
Plunkett sald. 

To qualify for the program, a person must 
have his own land. If it is in the city he 
has to qualify under minimum city housing 
codes. 

Having his land, the potential homeower 
buys a package building from Knecht IEH 
Homes under a 10-year financing program 
backed by CIT Universal Credit, the world's 
largest private financing company. 

NO MONEY DOWN 


No money down is required and ‘monthly 
payments include 10 years of mortgage in- 
surance and 5 years of hazard and liability 
coverage. 

How much he pays depends on which 
alternative and which home is selected. An 
Oak Hill home with 784 square feet of space 
starts at a minimum of $58.56 per month 
and a larger Hemlock Hill model starts at 
$67.24 per month. These figures do not in- 
clude taxes. 

For this price, however, the potential home 
or cabin owner will be able to get the basic 
house and a package of materials so he can 
complete the work himself. 

At a “livable” stage the purchaser will be 
able to occupy the home immediately while 
he finishes the interior, , Monthly payments 
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under this plan, without taxes, are $66.93 
and $80.28 for the two models. 

A completely finished house is $76.43 per 
month for the Oak Hill and $91.55 per month 
for the Hemlock Hill. 


TOTAL PRICE 


Total prices range from $4,261 to 65,561 
for the Oak Hill model and from 84,893 to 
$6,662 for the Hemlock Hill, Where cost 
falls within this range depends on how 
much finishing is done by the purchaser. 

Plunkett said there's a reason why amor- 
tization is limited to 10 years instead of the 
usual 20 to 30, 

“A man can buy his house in 10 years 
and not be paying interest for the rest of 
his life. Interest on a 30-year loan can be 
as much as 300 percent.” 

The Knechts thinks their low-cost homes 
will reach a market that cannot be tapped 
now because of FHA restrictions. 

FHA regulations price homes beyond about 
35 or 40 percent of the population, Clem 
Knecht said. In Rapid City this could be 
15,000 persons or 4,800 families. Moreover, 
FHA will not insure loans on homes beyond 
city limits unless they're on five acres of land 
and on a gravel road. Knecht IEH Homes 
can be financed anywhere the purchaser 
wishes—he buys his own land. 


SOLID REPUTATION 


“These homes will be bullt here by a firm 
with a solid reputation. Knecht's cannot 
afford to bulld housing that isn’t good. 
They'll be in the area (to get repercussions)”, 
Plunkett declared. 

“If you can get a truck into the site, we 
can build a home there,” he added. 

Bob Knecht sald his study shows about 
4,000 persons in the Rapid City area live in 
substandard housing. Many of these are 
retired men and women, young married cou- 
ples with vision but without money and 
low-paid Government employees. 

“This is designed to give a family a house, 
solve its financing problems and put the 
home where the family wants it,“ Plunkett 
said. 

He saw another benefit of the program: 

“This is private enterprise doing what the 
Government has been screaming about do- 
ing for 20 years. The Government programs 
are not reaching a man in the $50 to $60-a- 
week pay. They won't go out of a city (with 
certain major exceptions) and specifications 
of FHA can't be met in an economical house,” 
Plunkett declared. 

Two Knecht IEH model homes will be 
displayed 3 miles east of Rapid City near 
Interstate 90, from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


Debt Limit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, June 26, 1961, the 
House voted upon the matter of extend- 
ing the debt limit. At the time of the 
vote I was a patient in the hospital at 
the Naval Medical Center, Bethesda, 
Md. It turned out that I remained there 
for 5 or 6 days. I was against increas- 
ing the debt limit and had I been able to 
get out of the hospital and appear on the 
floor of the House, I would have voted 
accordingly. I want this insertion to 
3 my voting record on this mat- 

r. 
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Clifton W. Phalen Urges New York 
Mayors To Establish Local Traffic 
Safety Councils To Reduce Accidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Madam President, on 
June 19, 1961, by Clifton W. Phalen, pres- 
ident of the New York Telephone Co., in 
his capacity as president of the New 
York State Citizens Council on Traffic 
Safety, delivered a challenging address 
before the 52d annual mayors’ confer- 
ence at Kiamesha Lake, N.Y. 

Mr. Phalen pointed out that the Na- 
tion is paying a heavy ransom for traffic 
accidents. The cost is estimated at $5 
billion a year for deaths, injuries, prop- 
erty damages, hospital and funeral costs. 
He urged New York mayors and town 
officials to establish local traffic safety 
councils made up of prominent business, 
industrial, and civic leaders. This lead- 
ership at the local level, Mr. Phalen said, 
would serve to arouse the community to 
take effective action to reduce traffic ac- 
cidents. By supporting local officials, 
such a group also would help them do 
their jobs better. 

Madam President, the New York 
Council on Traffic Safety is made up of 
227 members from 93 communities in my 
State. Its board of directors and finance 
and advisory committee consist of 91 
leaders from 32 communities. 

Madam President, I commend the 
council on its work and wish to express 
my concern over the 2,000 traffic fatali- 
ties and 273,000 injuries suffered in New 
York last year. The leadership and 
members of the council are engaged in an 
important pursuit. I commend Mr. 
Phalen’s talk to the Senate and, indeed, 
to all the people of my State. There- 
fore, Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

DISCUSSION OF TRAFFIC SAFETY BY CLIFTON W. 
PHALEN, PResmpeNtT oF New York STATE 
CITIZENS COUNCIL ON TRAFFIC SAFETY AND 
PRESIDENT OF New YORK TELEPHONE Co., 
BEFORE THE New Tong Stare CoN- 
FERENCE OF MAYORS AND OTHER MUNICI- 
PAL OFFICIALS, CONCORD HOTEL, KIAMESIIA 
Lake, N.Y. JUNE 19, 1961 
I appreciate the honor of appearing before 

you to discuss traffic safety problems at your 
52d annual meeting. Having been brought 
up in Syracuse and working and living in 
many of your communities, I never dreamed 
this honor would fall to me. This confer- 
ence has a record of accomplishments. In- 
dividually and as a group you have supported 
many legislative measures and provided com- 
munity services which reflect credit on your 
organization and on yourselves as indi- 
viduals. 

I am particularly happy to have had a 
chance to meet many of you here today. 
My wife and I are grateful for the warm 
reception you've given us. 

The reason I am here is that I represent 
a new organization—the New York State 
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Citizens Council on Traffic Safety—which 
has been formed to help combat the traffic 
Problem. Let me tell you a few facts about 
the council, the work we are doing, how 
the council was set up, and what we hope 
to accomplish. 

The major work in promoting traffic 
Safety will always be done by dedicated pub- 
lic officials like yourselves. The council is 

g to create a climate and a body of 
Opinion throughout the State in support of 
your own efforts to save lives and to reduce 
crippling injuries. We are enlisting on a 
Statewide scale the moral, intellectual—and 
in some cases financial—support of the busi- 
ness and civic leadership in a good cause. 

We feel with this support we can help 
you do your job better. We hope that with 

creasing emphasis on traffic safety your 
Police, your street and highway supervisors, 
your administrative people and law enforce- 
ment agencies will be able to operate in a 

te more conducive to doing the things 
you want done. 

Frankly, this is the way we should operate 
in a democracy. Not only in the area of 
traffic safety, but in all areas of major com- 
Munity responsibilities. Many public offi- 
cials have told me from time to time that 
they could do a much better job if the pub- 
Uc had a better understanding of their prob- 
lems. We believe we can develop that un- 
derstanding for you. 

All of you are aware of traffic safety prob- 
lems at the local level. In some ways the 
Picture isn't too bad. In terms of the num- 
ber of cars and the number of passenger 
Miles traveled, the rate of fatal accidents 
is declining. 

However, collectively, these individual col- 
umns of statistics for the average city and 
town add up to a rather formidable set of 
facts and figures, Statewide and nationally, 

accidents have reached distressing pro- 
Portions, 

Last year more than 38,000 were killed 
and more than 3 million injured in such 
accidents. In New York alone more than 
2,000 were killed and over 273,000 injured. 
Aside from major wars, there has never been 
= the history of our Nation such sheer, un- 
Orgivable human misery and economic 


Traffic accidents are the fourth greatest 
8 of death in the Nation, exceeded only 
y heart disease, cancer and vascular dis- 
25 Paradoxically, no national problem 
ett a dimensions has received so little 
attention and action at the local 

as well as the national level. 
Not too many years ago, we mobilized our 
Aoa aal resources to find a cure for polio. 
iw we did. We licked smallpox and yel- 
T fever. We have fought tuberculosis on 
theres scale, But if you tell your friends 
Gn ae accidents are pretty bad, all they 
nod sympathetically. Yet there isn't a 
man in this room who has not been involved 
an auto accident directly or indirectly, 


ugh the loss or injury of a friend or a 


Member of his family. 
a raion from the misery involved, these ac- 
ents constitute a serious economic drain. 
eres year in New York alone they cost us 
Saf one-half billion dollars. The National 
5 ety Council estimates that in the next 
b 0 they will have cost the Nation $20 
ing r Now, we're all accustomed to deal- 
50 h budgets. We've even become rather 
ones to the astronomical figures which 
wilt + out of Washington. But I think you 
na agree with me that 820 billion is hardly 
in mall piece of change. ‘his is really pay- 
8 a big ransom for traffic accidents. 
The New York State Citizens’ Council on 
Fae Safety is a nonprofit, nonpolitical or- 
— Our work is being supported by 
nm © of the leading industries in the State; 
“ny of them have large plants in your 
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hometowns. The council, which has 227 
members from 93 communities in the State, 
is made up of educators, doctors, lawyers, 
business, labor, and civic leaders. Our board 
of directors and our finance and advisory 
committee have 91 leaders from 32 com- 
munities. 3 

Governor Rockefeller, who is seriously con- 
cerned with the traffic safety problem, is our 
honorary chairman. It fell to my honor to 
be elected president of the council. Harold 
Helm, chairman of the board of the Chemical 
Bank New York Trust Co., is the chairman 
of our finance and advisory committee. 
Dr. Walter A. Cutter, director of the Center 
for Safety Education at New York Univer- 
sity, an outstanding expert in this field, is 
our first vice president. 

Your own Mayor Mallery has kindly con- 
sented to serve as chairman of our member- 
ship committee. He has done and is doing 
a fine job. The former mayor of Bingham- 
ton, Don Kramer, is serving as our second 
vice president. I mention these names be- 
cause they are dedicated men, working hard 
to reduce traffic accidents. 

The council has adopted a six-point pro- 
gram, which is getting well underway. 

Our first point is to obtain the coopera- 
tion of business and industrial companies in 
conducting traffic safety programs among em- 
ployees. We have contacted 65 companies 
throughout the State employing a total of 
650,000 persons. 

Twenty-six companies already have adopt- 
ed our off-the-job training program in part or 
in full. As a result, about a million New 
Yorkers, including members of employees’ 
families, are now receiving the benefits of the 
program through this means alone. 

We concentrated on off-the-job traffic 
safety training because we found this is 
where most of the accidents occur. Many 
companies have adequate safety training pro- 
grams on the job; few of them carry it over 
into the area of off the job. Preliminary 
studies in this area indicate traffic accident 
reductions ranging from 15 to 50 percent by 
companies with such programs in existence. 

Our second point is to conduct a program 
of public education and information through 
the newspapers, radio and television, mag- 
azines and house organs. Our current series 
on safe driving starring Bob Turley, Yankee 
pitching ace, is being distributed to 140 tele- 
vision and radio stations in this State, His 
pitch is to motorists, urging them to drive 
carefully and to keep their car under control 
at all times. They are not in control of their 
car, unless they are in control of themselves, 
like good pitchers. We think our program 
will go over better if Turley would only win 
a few more games, and we certainly hope 
that he doesn't get involved in an accident. 

Prior to the Memorial Day weekend the 
council's material on traffic safety was pub- 
lished in newspapers throughout, the State 
having a readership of approximately 7 mil- 
lion persons. 

A third point in our program is to stimu- 
late driver education in public and private 
schools. We are working closely with the 
New York University’s Center for Safety 
Education. We are cooperating with the 
State department of education and the 
Driver and Safety Educators’ Association. We 
have instigated or cooperated in holding area- 
wide seminars designed to improve driver 
education programs in our schools. They 
have been well attended. Ultimately, through 
this work, we will reach many thousands of 
youngsters learning how to drive. Only 
about 33 percent now have any formal 
training in driving before they hit the road. 

Accident statistics by age group emphasize 
the need for training. Hardboiled insur- 
ance companies recognize its value by grant- 
ing a 10 percent premium reduction where 
young drivers have completed driver courses. 
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I hope you gentlemen will do all that you 
can to increase driver education in the 
schools, I feel that such education in the 
schools may do as much or more than any- 
thing else over the long run to reduce traffic 
accidents. 

Another part of our program is to promote 
local safety councils. If no effective local 
traffic safety council exists, we try to set one 
up. If one exists, we try to strengthen it 
and mesh our operations so that we can, 
working together, develop a more effective 
program to reduce accidents. 

We are currently developing citizen inter- 
est in local traffic safety problems in Buffalo, 
Syracuse, Utica, Binghamton, and Roches- 
ter, and the Nassau-Suffolk County areas. 
We have made initial surveys in about a 
dozen other cities to determine how we could 
promote local traffic safety councils. 

We would like to have your support in this 
matter. 

There are three steps you can take to start 
a local safety council in your community: 

1. Contact six to a dozen of your leading 
citizens to establish a safety council if you 
don't already have one. If you have one, 
review its activities to determine whether it 
needs strengthening. 

2. Have the council make recommenda- 
tions to you and your staffs. You can then 
establish your own priorities, or you may in- 
deed accept targets for action recommended 
by the council. 

3. If you need help in setting up such a 
council, call, or write us. We will try to help 
you in every way possible to organize such 
a group in your town to do a better job. 

The fifth point in the council’s program, as 
our program unfolds, is to encourage civic 
organizations to promote traffic safety. We 
will be working more closely with local and 
State, civic, and service organizations, and 
women’s groups. We cannot get every state- 
wide organization to adopt our entire pro- 
gram. That would be asking too much. 
However, this fall our council will be pre- 
senting traffic safety talks to civic groups 
throughout the State. 

This and all the other work of the council 
culminates in the final point of our program, 
to which I have alluded before; that is, to 
support sound Government policies in pro- 
moting traffic safety. 

Gentlemen, there is a quite ground swell 
developing throughout the Nation to take 
affirmative action on traffic safety problems. 
But no matter how much is done at the 
National and State level, ultimately the re- 
sponsibility for saving a single life generally 
comes back to the local town, to a little road 
in a little town. We know that traffic fatal- 
ities do not play favorites. 

Developing communitywide support for you 
ig the basic purpose of our drive to set up 
local traffic safety councils. The Governor 
has assured me of his cooperation and help. 
Commissioner William Hults of the Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, and Superintendent 
of State Police Arthur Cornelius, Jr., have 
pledged their assistance. These men al- 
ready are doing their best to invigorate this 
movement to reduce the toll of accidents. 
Despite the work of public officials and citi- 
zen groups, traffic fatalities so far this year 
appear to be running ahead of the compa- 
rable period last year. This unhappy news 
has just been disclosed to the council by the 
State department of motor vehicles. 

The council's goal is the same as yours, 
to save lives, reduce injuries and the sheer 
economic waste. This is the Job you want 
to do for your people. We belleve we can 
be of material help to you and we would like 
your assistance. I belleve you and the 
council haye a natural merging of interests 
here. If we join together and mesh our ac- 
tivities we shall make New York the safest 
State in the Union. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L, SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch 
as the controversy over Berlin is of such 
importance at this time in our history, I 
felt the editorial comments of the Wall 
Street Journal of June 30, 1961, en- 
titled Berlin,“ were worthy of the at- 
tention of our Congress, as well as the 

ral public. 
berhe abaly of the situation in this 
editorial is, to me, one of the best things 
I have seen on the subject. 

Under permission heretofore granted, 
I insert this editorial in the Appendix of 
the Recor», along with my introductory 
remarks: 


BERLIN 


Anyone who takes a look at a map of 
today is bound to ask himself the 
uestion: Why Berlin? 
i It's not just that the whole map of Europe 
makes no sense, the Continent divided by 
the border that marks the Iron Curtain; 
nor even the fact that Germany itself 18 
truncated, split in crazy-quilt fashion by 
a line that twists and turns as If drawn by 
mindless chance. The senselessness is com- 
pounded by the city of Berlin, itself divided, 
with a piece of it sitting like a strange, 
illogical oasis of freedom in a Communist 
desert. 

Who can blame people, on street corners 
or in councils of state, if they sometimes ask 
themselves why—or whether—the whole free 
world should risk war, once more, merely 
to save this tiny, distant outpost on a mad 
map? 

There are no easy answers to any of it, 
To this very day no one can really explain 
by what folly President Roosevelt, against 
all arguments and pleas of humanity or 
commonsense, gave away whole nations— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary—and made 
a monstrosity out of Berlin to do a polite- 
ness to Stalin. All anyone can say now is 
that this horror is his bequest and all of us, 
his heirs, are left to deal with it. 

And it is not simple elther to explain, let 
us confess it, why Berlin has become the 
place where the West must take its stand, 
even risking war, if it comes to that. 

There is of course the humanitarian 
answer; to abandon West Berlin is to 
abandon some 2 million people to a hopeless 
fate. And these are not people lacking the 
values we ourselves pride nor the courage to 
try to defend them, 80 it would be an 
abandonment that would lie heavily upon 
the conscience of men of good will. 

Yet let us be honest with ourselves; sym- 
pathy for the people of Berlin is not by 
itself a reason why America should risk an 
atomic war which would involve the whole 
world. In the harsh reality of that world 
men of good will have abandoned good men 
before, and doubtless will again. 

However heavy it weighed upon their 
hearts, not even the West Germans would 
risk the destruction of everything merely to 
save 2 million more of their fellows from 
joining the many millions already aban- 
doned; certainly not the British nor the 
French nor the Italians. And before we cry 
horror, let us remember that we too have 
sacrifice men to cruel calculation; Hungary 
is not too far behind us nor, perhaps, Laos 
too far ahead of us, 
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Next there is the argument that what Is 
at stake is not Berlin but Europe. Here 
there is more persuasive truth. For all the 
rhetoric we expend on backward countries 
and newly emerging nations, the heart of 
Western civilization—the repository not 
only of the main culture which we defend 
but also the main source of power to defend 
it—lies on the North American Continent 
and in Europe, not in Asia or in Africa. 

But here, too, men will be skeptical of 
rhetoric. First, it is not inevitable that, 
Berlin gone, Europe would topple like a house 
of cards. It could even be argued, if one 
were disposed to do so, that allowing some 
order to come to the mad map, removing 
what will obviously be a perpetual point of 
danger, might even stabilize the world and 
diminish its perils. 

No, if there were only cold calculation 
about Berlin itself to persuade men to stand 
firm, then many men might not be per- 
suaded, for what is on the other side of 
the scale—again we need to be honest with 
ourselves—is the possibility of a thermonu- 
clear war. A remote possibility, because the 
Russians want that no more than we; but 
a possibility that can be put out of no man's 
mind. 


Yet for all of that, it seems to us that 
America must be prepared to be resolute on 
Berlin. Not for any good reason, but for 
the sad reason that the price of folly must 
be paid. We must stand firm for the reason 
that we cannot do otherwise. 

In every struggle—be it only a game or be 
it a war—there comes a point which is cru- 
cial. This move made, all moves one way; 
another move made, and all is different. It 
is a point usually, if not always, trivial in 
itself. It is crucial only because circum- 
stance has made it so. 

Circumstance has done that to Berlin. We 
may struggle over points in Asia or Africa, 
but these places are on the flank. It is 
around Berlin that the central forces have 
been gathering, just as on a chessboard 
events may bring all power to press upon a 
lonely pawn, or as at Gettysburg a war may 
turn upon a worthless ridge of trees. Ber- 
lin is crucial for no other reason than that 
both sides have made it so. 

Of course if we meekly yleld it will make 
slight change in the mapmaker's work; of 
course we could sensibly say it was a sense- 
less arrangement to begin with. Of course, 
so doing, we should announce to the world 
that this was the last inch, and we would 
lay our gauntlet down on another line. 

But who, since we ourselves have already 
made so much of Berlin, would then be- 
lleve us? It is we, America and its European 
allies, who have made Berlin the great symbol 
of freedom and of determination. Having 
done so, having walked with boldness up 
and down the line, to walk away would 
brand our boldness as braggadocio. 

What uncommitted nation would any long- 
er have faith in our power or our will to use 
it? There would be no slowing the stam- 
pede to join the side of successful power, 
the Russian side. Of what worth either 
would there any longer be in allies in a de- 
moralized Europe? And most important of 
all after everything we have said and done, 
if we back away here, what would we think 
of ourselyes? 

However trivial the change on the map, the 
real change in the face of the world would 
be staggering. It would not alter the mili- 
tary balance by a single battalion, but it 
would do something else the consequences 
of which would be incaluculable. It would 
alter the balance in men’s minds so that no 
one any longer would measure the balance 
between communism and freedom by count- 
ing elther the bombs or the battalions. 

Thus there is only one honest answer to 
the question. Why Berlin? We have blund- 
ered long enough; this place of folly was 
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our own creation to begin with. We have 
been pushed around long enough by men who 
gamble on our unwillingness to put peace at 
hazard. We have, to put it bluntly, run long 
enough. And every one of us knows it, in his 
heart of hearts. 

That is a tragic reason. But it is the only 
reason there is. And if circumstances now 
contrive to make us lose this senseless battle 
for a worthless piece of land, let us at least 
be able to say to ourselves that it was not 
from want of our own courage. 


The Pillion Declaration of War Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce in the Recorp at 
this time an editor’s note prepared by 
Mr. J. C. Phillips, editor and man- 
ager of the Borger News-Herald, of 
Borger, Tex. 

Mr. Phillips’ editorial appeared in the 
News-Herald in conjunction with the 
publication on June 28 of the full text 
of House Joint Resolution 447 and the 
supporting speech which I delivered in 
this House on June 12. 

The participation by newspapermen 
such as Mr. Phillips in this critical cause 
is most encouraging. 

Fronts WE NEGLECT 
(By J. C. Philips) 

Representative JOHN R. PILLION, from New 
York, has entered House Joint Resolution 447 
in the U.S. Congress under date of June 12, 
1961. This resolution calls on the people 
and the Government to recognize formally 
a state of war exists between the United 
States and the Communist apparatus. 

This resolution makes sense because Soviet 
Russia, through its Communist apparatus in 
this country, is making war on the Ameri- 
can people on many fronts where there is 
no attempt to resist by our Government and 
too little attempt to resist on the part of 
Americans Immediately in contact with the 
enemy who need to be alerted to their re- 
sponsibility and, therefore, to resist the 
enemy where this personal contact is In dally 
progress. 

We are talking about psychopolitical war- 
fare. The enemy uses every means to de- 
moralize and to disintegrate all Communist- 
Soviet resistance. 

Here are a few of the many fronts on 
which we are being attacked, wherein our 
Government offers no or very fceble resist- 
ance: 

The infiltration into our school systems, 
religious bodies and unions for party or- 
ganizational purposes and subversion; in- 
filtration of newspapers, magazines, radio, 
television, movies, etc., to disseminate pro- 
Communist-Soviet line; and the mainte- 
nance of Communist libraries throughout 
the world. 

THESE TWO SHOULD LEAD 


Within and throughout our school organi- 
gations and within and throughout our 
church organizations, and certainly includ- 
ing the National Council of Churches, there 
should be effective leadership to resist in- 
filtration of the Communist propaganda and 
agents of subversion. These two groups 
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More than any other two groups could do 
More toward solidifying and unifying the 
American people Into the effective opposing 
force that must be massed if we are to de- 
Stroy the enemy before he destroys us. 

That is why there is much merit in House 
Joint Resolution 447, U.S. House of Repre- 
Sentatives, as proposed by Representative 
Pron. 


Needed: Greater Mobilization of U.S. 
“Idea Reserve” To Fight Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in) our 
Nation's battle against the Communist 
effort to take over the world, we are, in 
my judgment, failing to adequately uti- 
lize to the maximum degree one of our 
greatest. resources—the brainpower of 
the free people. 

How can this be accomplished? 

Recently, I was privileged to make 
Some suggestions in a radio broadcast 
Over station WGN, Chicago. The idea 
of the broadcast was tied into a recom- 
1 Fourth of July effort to stimu- 

te new thinking among our people 
try the challenges confronting the coun- 


4 We recognize, however, that such en- 
€avors cannot be limited to a specific 
day. Rather, this is a year-round chal- 
lenge. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 


Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


On July 4, 1961, the American people will 

Celebrate, once again, the anniversary of our 
ependence. 

tone Occasion offers a great opportunity 
dition to renew the Spirit of "76; become re- 
8 to the ideals of our Republic; in- 
tor the patriotism and greatness required 
ie Of freedom in these challenging 


On July 4, 1776, the Liberty Bell was run 

. g 

Dacitnounce the official adoption of the 
laration of Independence. This was 
marks y the birthday of the Nation, and 
tts the most important single event in 


The Constitution—after adoption by the 


3 number of States and put into 
the n 1 vided a foundation for 
— ew Nation to form a more per- 
tie union; establish justice; insure domes- 

ty; provide for common defense; 
x omote ms kene welfare; and secure the 
— y to ourselves and our 


ae these ideals, eurly Americans fought, 
Won, a battle for independence. 
8 the 1860's, the Nation faced a 
Ci woe of its life. In the midst of the 
p ar, the great challenge, to para- 
r nau atola, was: to determine whether 
to the n conceived in liberty and dedicated 
equa} Proposition that all men are created 
re could long endure.” After a long and 
ualty i i i panded the highest war-ca4- 
O — 
reserved, ur tory—the Nation was 
eta in the 1900's, we, again, face a great 
+ to determine whether a nation of free 
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men, faced with great, and growing, threat 
to survival, can endure, survive, and per- 
petuate the ideas and ideals of freedom. 

In my judgment. Khrushchey’s threat to 
“bury us“ was not just an idle wisecrack. 
By word and deed, the Communist bloc, now 
controlling one-fourth of the land and one- 
third of the world’s people, continues to 
mobilize its efforts toward world conquest. 

In the face of such a challenge, what can 
can we, the American people, in observing 
July 4, 1961, do to strengthen, in muscle 
and spirit, the ability of our country to meet 
the great chaHenges of the times? 

Traditionally, we have observed July 4 by 
patriotic lipservice observances; shooting 
off fireworks; recreation; enjoyment of a lazy 
holiday; indulging in other kinds of cele- 
brations. 

But 1961 is no time for “playing.” Rather, 
it is a time for serious reflecting upon the 
great threat to our way of life. 

Should we, then— 

Wave the flag? Yes. 

Tighten our belts as necessary? Yes. 

Better educate our people in the history, 
objectives, workings, and accomplishments of 
a free system? Yes. 

Encourage greater individual effort, as well 
as civic, cultural, fraternal, veteran, religious, 
and other organizations to better serve our 
national cause? Yes. 

In addition, we should encourage more 
citizens to enlist voluntarily, either in a mili- 
tary or nonmilitary role, to ight communism 
and to support national policies that effec- 
tively oppose the Red foe. 

In my Judgment, however, there is still a 
great untapped reservoir of good ideas of the 
American people on how to win the battle 
for freedom. 

For this reason, I have suggested that we— 
and this means you and me— 

Devote on July Fourth time to evaluating 
the challenges confronting the Nation, and 

Create, if we can, new ideas on how to bet- 
ter combat the threat to our security and 
improve our way of life. ; 

If in your judgment these would serve the 
national Interest, then forward them to the 
President, or to myself, or to other Senators 
or Congressmen. 

This is the time for action. Let's get go- 
ing. Let's demonstrate to the world 

That as a free people we are not fat and 
lazy and so swimming in self-indulgence that 
we cannot compete with or defend our system 
against communism; 

That freedom is not, as Khrushchev says, 
and outmoded concept that is literally dying 
on the political vine of history; and 

That freedom, not totalitarian communism, 
is the dynamic revolution of the times that 
can best serve the people of the world now 
and in the future. 

In this battle we need you, and you, and 
you. Only by so mobilizing every American 
can we hope to insure the triumph of 
freedom. 


Gen. Thomas Dresser White 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, IR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 27 years 
ago the then U.S. Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, William C. Bullitt was in- 
volved in an airplane crash near Lenin- 
grad in the Soviet Union. The aircraft, 
piloted by a tall, dark-haired, good- 
looking young man, had become iced up, 
causing the crash. Mr, Bullitt immedi- 
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ately wired the late President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt, saying: 


We landed upside down, but came out 
right side up. 


The pilot of that airplane on that cold 
bleak day in the Soviet Union was Gen. 
Thomas Dresser White, then a first lieu- 
tenant. And I can say it was indeed for- 
tunate for us that this outstanding man 
came out of that crash unscathed. Cer- 
tainly he has come out right side up ever 
since. General White was graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in July 
of 1920 and has given his country over 41 
years of outstanding, dedicated service. 
These 41 years have covered a unique 
period in history, particularly the last 
few years which have been termed the 
technological crossroads. I believe it for- 
tunate that we had a man of the caliber 
of General White as Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Air Force during this period. We 
know that his successor, Gen. Curtis 
LeMay, will carry on the fine tradition 
that General White is leaving. I know 
all of you join me in wishing General 
White the best of everything. We shall 
reflect often on his unstinting and 
dedicated service to his Nation. 


The Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


Tr KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article 
on the Berlin crisis, written in May 
1960, by Dr. Leo Szilard, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Bulletin of Atomic Scientists, 
May 1960] 
THE BERLIN CRISIS 


Dran Sm: Whether in the so-called atomic 
stalemate America and Russia may succeed 
in avoiding the war which neither of them 
want, will depend on a number of factors 
which are involved. It seems certain, how- 
ever, that the stability of the stalemate 
would be enhanced if the great powers were 
to reach an understanding on the necessity 
of freezing the map for an extended period 
of time. It might be somewhat difficult to 
freeze the map as it stands at present, be- 
cause it includes a number of arbitrary ar- 
rangements which were meant to be tem- 
porary, and perhaps it would be easier to 
freeze the map after certain readjustments 
have been made. 

Those readjustments which may at present 
be negotiable are of necessity rather mod- 
est ones, but they might represent a first 
step in the right direction. Let us take the 
Berlin iesue, for instance. Russia once pro- 
posed that there be established a loose fed- 
eration between the West German state and 
the East German state. I suppose this 
would mean the setting up of a Federal 
Council with an equal number of delegates 
from West Germany and East Germany. 
Presumably, the delegates from East Ger- 
many would represent the Government of 
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the East German state, whereas the dele- 
gates from the West German state might 
cither represent the Government of the West 
German state, or else they might be elected, 
by the Bundestag perhaps, or directly by the 
citizens of West Germany. Presumably, the 
ground rules of the Council would provide 
that it could take action only with the con- 
currence of 75 percent of the delegates. 
This rule would insure that action taken 
by the Council had the support of the ma- 
jority of the delegates of both the West 
German state and the East German state, 

There are enough issues on which the 
interests of West Germany and East Ger- 
many coincide to keep such a Federal Coun- 
cil busy and effective for many years to 
come—in spite of the severe restrictions 
imposed by the ground rules. 

We may assume that, if such a loose feder- 
ation between the two German States were 
established, there would be no bar to the 
migration of Germans within the federation. 
In order to keep migration to West Ger- 
many within tolerable limits, the govern- 
ment of East Germany would have to elim- 
inate those restrictions which have in the 
past caused their people to flee to West Ger- 
many. Even so, there would probably be 
some migration to West Germany, at least 
initially, because the standard of living there 
is higher. In the case of a major economic 
recession in West Germany, however, migra- 
tion would probably be reversed. 

If we accept the thesis—as I believe we 
should—that, at some future time, such a 
federal council may be set up as a first 
step toward unifying Germany, then it would 
appear reasonable to propose that we re- 
solve the current Berlin crisis along the fol- 
lowing lines. 

Let East Germany shift its capital from 
East Berlin to Dresden, and West Germany 
shift its capital from Bonn to Munich. Let 
us then set up East Berlin and West Berlin, 
each as a free city with a government of its 
own and, in addition, establish a council of 
Berlin, in which half of the delegates would 
represent East Berlin and the other half, 
West Berlin. 

If such an arrangement were adopted, we 
would have made a constructive use of the 
current Berlin crisis, because the arrange- 
ment would enable us to find out how this 
type of federation would actually work, and 
Berlin might set the pattern for a subsequent 
federation of the East German State and the 
West German State. 

About 2 years ago, I spent several months 
in West Berlin. There was no telephone 
communication between East Berlin and 
West Berlin at that time. People could 
freely cross over from one half of the city 
to the other, but taxicabs could not cross the 
dividing line. There was good theater both 
in East Berlin and West Berlin, and people 
crossed the line in order to go to the theater. 
It was very difficult, however, to find out in 
West Berlin what was playing in the theaters 
of East Berlin, because the West Berlin 
papers did not carry this information and 
there were no posters on display. I imagine 
the situation in East Berlin was quite similar. 

Once the two Berlins cease to be pawns in 
the cold war, Berlin could again become a 
great cultural center; its theaters and con- 
cert halls might once more attract visitors 
from all over the world, as they did for a 
short time between the two world wars. The 
council of the two free cities, even though 
they could take action only with the con- 
currence of 75 percent of the delegates, 
should be able to adopt a number of nonpo- 
litical measures which would enhance the 
welfare of the people of Berlin and would 
make both East Berlin and West Berlin a far 
more attractive place to live than they are 
today. 

If the current Berlin crisis were resolved 
along these lines, then when Germany is ul- 
timately united, it might end up having Mu- 
nich as its capital rather than Berlin. This 
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might be just as well, however, for the 
thought of Berlin as capital of Germany is 
something of a nightmare to those who find 
it difficult to forget the past. 
LEO SZILARD. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 
Chicago, III. 


An Analysis of the Proposed Incorpora- 
tion of Fairfax County as a City 
Through Consolidation With the Town 
of Clifton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following analysis 
of the proposed incorporation of Fairfax 
County as a city through consolidation 
with the town of Clifton. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE PROPOSED INCORPORATION 
or Famrax COUNTY AS A City THROUGH 
CONSOLIDATION WITH THE TOWN OF CLIFTON 

(By Special Committee of the Fairfax County 
Taxpayers Alliance, Inc., To Study Pro- 
posed County-Town Consolidation, Harley 
M. Williams, chairman) 

LEGAL BACKGROUND 


Virginia is unique among the States in that 
all its cities are located outside the bounda- 
ries of counties. Towns are, however, located 
within counties. 

To be Incorporated as a town an area must 
have more than 300 and less than 5,000 peo- 
ple. Towns that have grown to more than 
5,000 people may elect to become cities of the 
second class. Towns or cities of the second 
class that have grown to more than 10,000 
people may elect to become cities of the 
first class. 


Residents of cities pay no county taxes 
and get no county services and vice versa, ex- 
cept that by mutual agreement certain serv- 
ices may be shared and the costs borne by 
separate appropriations or by service fees. 
Since the residents of towns are also resi- 
dents of counties in which the towns are 
located, they share in most county services 
and must pay county as well as town taxes. 

ANNEXATION 


Section 126 of the Virginia constitution re- 
quires the general assembly to provide by 
general law for the extension and contrac- 
tion, from time to time, of the corporate 
limits of cities and towns. The general as- 
sembly has provided that the corporate lim- 
its of cities and towns may be expanded by 
annexing territory of adjoining counties, and 
that cities may also annex towns. However, 
oi oe may not annex the territory of other 
cities. 


Chapter 8, title 15, of the 1950 Code of 
Virginia, as amended, provides that after the 
adoption of annexation ordinances by city 
or town councils that three-judge circuit 
courts shall— 


“ascertain and determine the necessity 
for and expediency of annexation, consider- 
ing the best interests of the county, the city 
and the best interests, services to be ren- 
dered and needs of the area proposed to be 
annexed and the best interests of the re- 
maining portion of the county, and whether 
the terms and conditions set forth in the 
ordinance are reasonable and fair, and 
whether fair and just provisions are made for 
the future management and improvement of 
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such territory and the rendering of needed 
services.“ 

In 1951 the Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals upheld a decision of a 3-judge 
circuit court that denied the attempt of 
Falls Church to annex from Fairfax County 
6,880 acres of land containing an estimated 
population of 14,000. On the same day (De- 
cember 3, 1951) the supreme court of appeals 
also upheld a decision of a 3-judge circuit 
court that permitted Alexandria to annex 
from Fairfax County approximately 7.65 
square miles of territory containing an es- 
timated 11,000 inhabitants. In 1957 and 
1959 the towns of Vienna and Fairfax won 
court decisions extending their boundaries 
within the county, Vienna acquiring 1,310 
acres and Fairfax acquiring 2,225 acres. 

Historically, annexation is the method by 
which cities and towns have expanded their 
corporate limits all over the country. Ac- 
cording to the Municipal Year Book, in 1960 
there were 712 separate annexations by cities 
over 5,000 in population that involved 1,083 
square miles of territory. Jewell Cass Phil- 
lips, professor of political science, University 
of Pennsylvania, states in his 1960 text. Mu- 
nicipal Government and Administration in 
America,“ that: “The Virginia plan for an- 
nexation has received a good deal of favor- 
able publicity, since it places responsibility 
for the ultimate decision concerning the wis- 
dom and all-round fairness of annexation 
proposals in the hands of an impartial] tri- 
bunal whose decisions have generally been 
for the best interests of the communities as 
a whole.” 

CONSOLIDATION 


Under Virginia law counties may consoli- 
date with counties, cities with cities, and 
towns with towns. Article 4, chapter 9, title 
15 of the 1950 Code of Virginia, as amended, 
also provides that counties and/or cities 
ANAO towns may consolidate with each 
other, 


Several consolidations have occurred in 
Virginia. For example, in 1910 the cities 
of Richmond and Manchester combined as 
the city of Richmond; in 1952, the city of 
Hampton, the town of Phoebus, and the 
county of Elizabeth City consolidated as 
the city of Hampton; and 1958 the city of 
Warwick merged with the city of Newport 
News. Warwick had previously converted 
from a county to a city in 1952 in order to 
escape annexation attempts by Newport 
News. 

URBAN COUNTIES 

Virginia’s annexation laws are based on 
the idea that what is urban should be a 
city or town and what is rural should be 
a county. Yet in 1928 the Virginia consti- 
tution was amended to provide for new forms 
of county government, primarily for urban 
areas. 

In 1930 Arlington County led the way with 
the first county manager plan of govern- 
ment in the United States. In 1932 the 
general assembly enacted the Optional Forms 
Act, under which Albemarle, Henrico, Fair- 
fax, and at one time, Warwick, adopted 
county manager or county executive forms 
of government, which permits counties to 
provide many of the services offered by cities. 

The general assembly can give to counties 
any or all of the powers possessed by cities. 
The general assembly has given Arlington 
County all the powers of cities except the 
powers to annex and to issue utility fran- 
chises. Because of their ability to supply 
urban services under powers granted by the 
general assembly, the suburban counties in 
Virginia have been trying to get the general 
assembly to curb the annexation authority 
to cities and towns. 

ATTEMPTS BY FAIRFAX COUNTY TO SECURE 

SPECIAL LEGISLATION 

Chapter 5, title 15 of the 1950 Code of 
Virginia, as amended, provides for the in- 
corporation of towns within counties and 
chapter 6, title 15 for the transition of towns 
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to cities, both by judicial proceedings. The 
voters need not be consulted. 

Because Virginia law permits attempts at 
annexation by towns and cities within or 
On the borders of the county as well as the 
so-called fragmentation of the county by 
the transition of existing towns to city status 
and by incorporation of other communities 
in the county, the board of supervisors, at 
the 1960 session of the general assembly, at- 
tempted to secure a new form of county gov- 
ernment that would prohibit annexation, 
dissolve existing towns, and prevent further 
incorporation within the county. 

The general assembly enacted legislation 

wn as the urban county plan that could 
be adopted by a referendum of the voters, 
but stripped from it annexation protection 
and left it up to the existing towns as to 
whether they would surrender their charters. 
The Fairfax County Federation of Citizens 
Association attempted to secure enough 
on petitions last fall to bring about 
& referendum on adoption of the urban 
county plan, but the board of supervisors 
Opposed the holding of a referendum at that 
time and insufficient names were secured 
on petitions to require a referendum. 

At the 1960 session the board also sought 
& so-called standby city charter which would 
have permitted voters of the county to in- 
Corporate the county as a city by a favor- 
able referendum vote. This proposed city 

(H.B. 292) was killed in committee. 


REASONS FOR PRESENT CONSOLIDATION EFFORTS 


5 Faced with a suit by Falls Church to annex 
-5 square miles, and the likelihood that 
Alexandria will soon attempt to annex an- 
Other 21.3 square miles of the county's 404 
mile area, including the residences of 
4 of its 7 members, the board of supervisors, 
With the concurrence of the Clifton Town 
Sen. is now attempting to incorporate 
© county by consolidating with Clifton 
aoe the provisions of article 4, chapter 9, 
tle 15 of the 1950 Code of Virginia, as 
. This statute contemplates con- 
ued operation of the gonsolidated units 
either as a county, under an existing city 
ter + Under a special consolidation char- 
includes Adder a locally drafted charter that 
d udes only provisions previously approved 
y the general assembly for consolidated 
governments. 
1 there is no existing city charter, and 
epia proposed as a part of the con- 
ps tion agreement between the board of 
neith and the Clifton Town Council is 
limi er the special consolidation charter nor 
the ted to provisions previously approved by 
bad eaten assembly for consolidated govern- 
an vet incorporation of the county as a city 
the uly 1, 1962, is actually dependent upon 
enactment of a city charter by the 1962 
sige Pit of the general assembly, regardless 
he outcome of the July 11, 1961, referen- 
whi ake consolidation. The proposed charter, 
the general assembly will be asked to 
mine if the consolidation is approved in the 
2 11 referendum, is a redraft of the so- 
fully s Poi ap charter which was unsuccess- 
assembly. at the 1960 session of the general 


CHANGES RESULTING FROM INCORPORATION 
ae UNDER PROPOSED CHARTER 


me of the changes provided by or result- 
iag from the proposed charter are as fol- 


1. Section 115a of the constitution of Vir- 
Countian es that proposed bond issues by 
mitted . Or subdivisions thereof, be sub- 
tion, to the voters for approval or rejec- 

The constitution does not require that 
by the weed by cities and towns be approved 

voters, but section 127 limits the total 
enue-type bonded indebtedness ‘of 
and towns to 18 percent of the as- 
value of their real estate, and the 
Finance Act of 1958 (sec. 15-666.23) 


cities 
sessed 
Public 
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requires referenda in cities and towns on 
revenue bond issues. 

City charters of a number of Virginia cities, 
such as Danville and Roanoke require the 
approval of nonrevenue-type bond issues by 
the voters. The Alexandria charter does not 
require voter approval for nonrevenue-type 
bonds, but the Falls Church charter requires 
approval by the voters and the freeholders. 

Since the proposed city charter is silent on 
the subject of the issuance of bonds, under 
general law the city council could issue non- 
revenue-type bonds up to 18 percent of the 
assessed value of the real estate in the new 
city. The 18-percent limitation is of little 
consequence since both the assessment and 
the debt limit could readily be raised by the 
simple expedient of increasing the ratio of 
assessed to market value on the real estate. 

2. Incorporated by reference only in sec- 
tion 2.01 of article 2 of the proposed city 
charter are the powers of cities and towns 
set forth in section 15-77.1 through 15-77. 70 
of chapter 5.1 of the Code of Virginia. These 
powers include the following: 

“Sec. 15-77.3. General grant of power; 
enumeration of powers not exclusive: A 
municipal corporation shall have and may 
exercise all powers which it now has or which 
may hereafter be conferred upon or dele- 
gated to it under the constitution and laws 
of the Commonwealth and * * all other 
powers pertinent to the conduct of the af- 
fairs and functions of the municipal govern- 
ment, the exercise of which is not expressly 
prohibited by the constitution and general 
laws of the Commonwealth, and which are 
necessary or desirable to secure and promote 
the general welfare of the inhabitants of the 
municipality and the safety, health, peace, 
good order, comfort, convenience, morals, 
trade, commerce, and industry of the mu- 
nicipality and the inhabitants thereof, and 
the enumeration of specific powers shall not 
be construed or held to be exclusive or as 
a limitation upon any general grant of 
powers, but shall be construed and held to 
be in addition to any general grant of power. 

“Sec. 15-77.5. Taxes and assessments: A 
municipal corporation may raise annually 
by taxes and assessments on property, per- 
sons, and other subjects of taxation, which 
are not prohibited by law, such sums of 
money as in the judgment of the municipal 
corporation are necessary to pay the debts, 
defray the expenses, accomplish the pur- 
poses, and perform the functions of the mu- 
nicipal corporation, in such manner as the 
municipal corporation deems necessary or 
expedient.” 

8. According to statements of the chair- 
man of the board of supervisors, additional 
taxing powers of the proposed city includes 
the power to levy a consumer's tax on utility 
bills, such as the 10-percent tax now levied 
by Alexandria and Falls Church gn the first 
$50 of electric, gas, telephone, and water 
bills. Also, according to statements of the 
chairman, the charter includes authority to 
levy a local sales tax, such as now levied in 
Bristol, Va. The city would have the same 
authority as the county now has to levy a 
business and professional license (gross re- 
ceipts) tax, if it should decide to do so. 
Utility franchise taxes, admissions taxes, and 
capitation taxes are other possibilities. 

4. Article 2, section 2.01, states that the 
city council of the proposed city shall have 
the power— 

“(1) to levy a higher tax in such areas of 
the city as desire additional or more com- 
plete services of government than are de- 
sired in the city as a whole, provided that 
such higher tax shall not be levied for school, 
police, or general government services, but 
only for those services which prior to the 
effective date of this charter were not offered 
in all the territory within the boundaries of 
the city, and provided that the proceeds from 
such higher tax shall be so segregated as to 
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enable the same to be expended in the areas 
in which raised; and 

“(2) to provide that prior to January 1, 
1967, there shall be no increase in assess- 
ments in the area comprising the town of 
Clifton immediately preceding the effective 
date of this charter, except for permanent 
improvements made after the effective date 
of this charter, and that the rate of tax on 
real property in such area shall not be 
increased prior to January 1, 1967." 

These provisions are pursuant to section 
15-222.3 of article 4, chapter 9, title 15, which 
sets forth optional provisions of a consolida- 
tion agreement. A 1959 report of the Vir- 
ginia Advisory Legislative Council on “Con- 
solidation of Local Governments and Func- 
tions, and Zoning and Planning Laws” indi- 
cates (p. 8) that there may be some doubts 
about the constitutionality of local govern- 
ments levying different tax rates within their 
boundaries because of section 168 of the 
Constitution of Virginia, which states, in 
part 

“Taxable property; taxes shall be uniform 
as to class of subjects and levied and col- 
lected under general laws. All property, ex- 
cept as hereinafter provided, shall be taxed; 
all taxes, whether State, local, or municipal, 
shall be uniform upon the same class of 
subjects within the territorial limits of the 
authority levying the tax, and shall be levied 
and collected under general laws.” 

5. Because of constitutional require- 
ments (secs. 119 and 120), a city must have 
an elected commissioner of revenue and an 
elected treasurer. Under the char- 
ter (sec. 8.08) the Commissioner of Revenue 
will perform part of the functions of the 
present county department of assessments, 
but continuation of a city department of 
assessments is also specified in the charter 
(sec. 5.01:2). charter 


city department of finance is specified in the 
charter (sec. 5.01). : 

The reestablishment of the elective offices 
of commissioner of revenue and treasurer, 
which were abolished when Fairfax County 
adopted the county executive form of gov- 
ernment in 1950, is considered a backward 
step by governmental authorities. In fact, 
Prof. George W. Spicer in the 
Extension Division 
publication (p. 20) entitled “15 Years of 
of County Manager Government in Virginia,” 
one of the main advantages of the county 
executive and county manager forms of gov- 
ernment over other forms of local govern- 
ment in Virginia is that unqualified, politi- 
cally minded tax assessment and collection 
officials can be replaced by qualified non- 
political finance and assessment officials. 
Election of these officials is also a step away 
from the short“ ballot advocated by 
political scientists. 

Under the proposed charter a new depart- 
ment of law (sec. 5.03) headed by a council- 
appointed city attorney will take over those 
functions of the Commonwealth's attorney 
involving the drafting of ordinances, and the 
advising and representing of the council and 
city agencies. The proposed city will be one 
of the few cities that has a department of 
farm and home demonstration. 

The proposed charter establishes a depart- 
ment of public safety (sec. 5.09), The prob- 
able intent is to include therein both the 
police and fire protection functions, looking 
toward the eventual replacement of the fire 
commission and the local volunteer fire de- 
partments by a wholly paid fire bureau 
headed by a city fire chief. 

The proposed city charter provides in sec- 
tion 5.08: “The city school board and the 
division superintendent of schools shall ex- 
ercise all the powers conferred and perform 
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all the duties impose upon them by general 
law.” 

This is a significant change from the 
language of the county executive form of 
government, which states: “Except as herein 
otherwise provided, the county sehool board 
and the division superintendent of schools 
shall exercise all the powers conferred and 
perform all the duties imposed upon them 
by general law.” 

The key language is the clause: “Except 
as herein otherwise provided * * +,” which 
apparently means that the school board and 
superintendent shall exercise the powers 
and duties conferred by general law except 
in the cases where the executive form of 
government directs otherwise. The county 
executive form of government, many provi- 
sions of which have been largely ignored in 
Fairfax County, directs the elimination of 
duplication between the department of edu- 
cation and other departments of the county 
government by centralizing finance, account- 
ing, purchasing, budget, personnel, and other 
staff functions. 

With the school board operating under 
general law where there is a conflict with 
charter provisions, it would be even more 
difficult for the city council than it has been 
for the board of supervisors to control the 
demonstrated tendency of the department 
of education to set up staff organizations 
under the school superintendent that dupli- 
cate the staff organizations that are sup- 
posed to service the entire local government. 
Under general law the governing body must 
levy the taxes to finance school spending, 
but has no effective control over the spend- 
ing. The weakening of controls by the coun- 
cil and manager over a department whore 
original budget request for 1961-62 consti- 
tuted 73 percent of a proposed $57 million 
county budget could result in great waste 
and duplication and much higher costs to 
the taxpayers. 

6, Section 4.02 of the proposed city char- 
ter states that: “The city shall 
have the power and it shall be his duty to: 
(a) appoint and remove all officers and em- 
ployees in the administrative service of the 
city, except as he may designate his subor- 
dinates to appoint and remove employees 
and except as otherwise provided by this 
charter.” 


Section 15-281 of the county executive 
form of government states: “The board of 
county supervisors shall appoint, upon the 
recommendation of the county executive, 
all officers and employees in the adminis- 
trative service of the county except as other- 
wise provided in section 15-297, and except 
as the board may authorize the head of a 
department or office to appoint subordinates 
in such department or office.” 

At the November 5, 1950, referendum on 
whether the county should adopt the county 
executive or county manager forms of gov- 
ernment, the voters favored the county ex- 
ecutive form. The county maneger form 
differs from the county executive form in 
only two respects—one having to do with 
the appointment and the other with the 
com tion of officers and employees of 
the county. If these differences were signif- 
icant enough to be referred to the voters 
for decision in 1950, why should this de- 
cision of the electorate be reversed in the 
draft charter without the knowledge of most 
of the voters? 

7. Streets and roads of counties that 
voted in the 1920's to come under the Byrd 
road plan are bulit and maintained by the 
State department of highways except those 
that are bullt by developers for later ac- 
ceptance into the secondary highway sys- 
tem. In contrast, cities must pay 25 percent 
of the cost of primary highway construction, 
the entire cost of other road construction, 
and assume maintenance of all roads, pri- 
mary and secondary. This means that citles 
must have a highway department or divi- 
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sion with the necessary equipment to do 
highway maintenance and also construction. 

At least four major studies of the cost of 
city status have been made by Arlington and 
Pairfax counties prior to release of the recent 
reports by Delegates Webb and McDiarmid 
that Fairfax County would receive $1,090,000 
less in State funds during 1961-62 as a city 
than as a county for the maintenance of its 
145 miles of primary roads and 1,128 miles 
of secondary roads. This is based on 
the assumption that the proposed city would 
be allocated about @9,620 for each mile of 
primary highway and $721 for each mile of 
hard surfaced secondary road (890 miles). 

The $1,090,000 additional cost to the pro- 
posed city estimated in the Webb-McDiarmid 
report includes the 25 percent the city would 
need to raise for $1,288,000 of new primary 
road construction, which is about the amount 
the State has been allocating for primary 
construction in Fairfax County. It does not 
include anything with which to buy equip- 
ment, of which approximately a million dol- 
lars’ worth is now provided by the State nor 
does it include anything for the building of 
other than primary roads. 

In 1952 an Arlington County Citizens 
Study Commission on Local Government 
recommended against incorporation of Ar- 
lington County because the estimated an- 
nual loss for highways to the county, which 
is not under the Byrd Road Plan, was $750,- 
000. A Growth Research Committee ap- 
pointed by the Fairfax County Board of 
Supervisors estimated that countywide in- 
corporation in 1957-58 would have cost about 
one-half million dollars for maintenance of 
all roads and for secondary construction, 
and pointed out that the cost of p: 
construction for 1953 through 1957 had aver- 
aged $700,000 annually. 

In January 1958 in a phase 1 report on 
“A Plan of Action for Fairfax County,” the 
Public Administration Service of Chicago, 
estimated that incorporation would result in 
a recurring loss of approximately three- 
quarters of a million dollars per year. How- 
ever, in a concluding report in June 1958 
entitled “A Plan for the Future,” Public 
Administration Service stated: 

“The costs of city status cannot be accu- 
rately estimated. If no improvements in 
road. building and maintenance are postu- 
lated, the cost would probably run close to 
$1 million per year. Almost all of this added 
cost would be incurred in taking over the 
roads, But citizen pressure from new any 
old residents will surely force road improve- 
ments, and this impact will be felt more 
keenly at the court house than it fs in Rich- 
mond. The costs of city status will then 
rise in proportion to the amount of improve- 
ment granted by the new city government, 
and this pressure will be steady and strong 
until the backlog is cleared by the recon- 
struction of the most heavily travelled parts 
of the secondary system. The intangibles 
and political judgments make more concrete 
prediction Impossible.“ 

8. As a city, Fairfax would have to redis- 
trict its boroughs regularly on a population 
basis. As a county redistricting has been 
in the hands of the courts, which are gov- 
erned by a constitutional requirement that 
no magisterial districf may be smaller than 
30 square miles. 

9. Section 8.02 of the proposed charter pro- 
vides that “upon the effective date of this 
Proposed charter the charters heretofore 
granted to all towns within the boundaries 
of the city shall be revoked and such towns 
shall be for all purposes a part of the city.” 
Section 15-226 of article 4, chapter 9, title 
15 also provides: 

“If it shall appear by the report of the 
commissioner of elections that a majority 
of the qualified voters of each county, city 
and town voting on the question submitted 
are in favor of the consolidation of the coun- 
tles, cities and towns, the judge or judges 
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shall enter such fact of record in each such 
county and city; and upon the day prescribed 
in the order for the consolidation agreement 
or plan of consolidation to become effective 
the counties, cities and towns shall be con- 
solidated into a city as proposed in the con- 
solidation plan.” 

Legal counsel for the towns of Vienna, 
Herndon and Fairfax fear that the quoted 
provision means that, if they remain towns 
and a majority in the county and Clifton 
favor consolidation, their charters will be 
revoked. To prevent this from happening 
the town council of Fairfax has decided to 
become a city before the July 11 referendum, 
the Vienna council is debating whether to 
do so, and Herndon is seeking to have the 
circuit court declare the proposed consoli- 
dation illegal. 

ANALYSIS OF ARGUMENTS FOR CONSOLIDATION 

Arguments for consolidatlon and analysis 
of them are as follows: 

Argument: The courts considering the 
Falls Church annexation sult will take judi- 
cial notice of a vote for consolidation and 
this will help the county win the case and 
retain the revenues now being received from 
the Seyen Corners commercial development ; 
the petition to the circuit court for a referen- 
dum on consolidation will constitute a bar 
to Alexandria's declared intention of initiat- 
ing annexation proceedings in the courts and 
save a revenue-rich industrial area for the 
county; and consolidation will prevent so- 
called fragmentation of the county result- 
ing from incorporation of communities as 
towns and the transition of towns to cities. 

Analysis: Legal counsel for the county have 
already entered into the court record in the 
Falls Church case petitions opposing annexa- 
tion signed by 2,177 persons living or work- 
ing in the affected 4.5 square mile area and 
by 23,178 persons from throughout the re- 
mainder of the county. In the 1951 case 
of Fairfax County v. City of Alexandria 570 
citizens or freeholders, living or having an 
interest in the territory proposed to be an- 
nexed, opposed the annexation and were 
made parties defendant while only 91 per- 
sons similarly situated favored annexation 
to the extent of becoming parties, yet the 
courts still decided in favor of Alexandria. 
The three-judge circuit court that heard the 
Falls Church annexation decision will hand 
down its decision next Thursday. 

Consolidation cannot become effective un- 
less or until the general assembly grants a 
charter and even if granted, under the con- 
solidation agreement will not become effec- 
tive until July 1, 1962. In a June 13, 1961 
letter to the editor of the Northern Virginia 
Sun Senator Donovan states: 

“A city charter for the county of Fairfax 
cannot be procured from the legislature un- 
til the 1962 session. The law provides that 
no act of the legislature shall affect pending 
litigation. Thus, a suit filed by Alexandria 
cannot be affected.” 

Transition from town to city status by 
the towns of Fairfax and Vienna has actually 
been expedited by the consolidation agree- 
ment. When the issue of city status is raised 
by a petition from a town council, a circuit 
court must appoint enumerators and deter- 
mine if the town has 5,000 population. If 
so, and the results are brought to the court's 
attention, the town automatically becomes 
a city. By the last U.S. census Vienna had 
approximately 11,000 and Fairfax approxi- 
mately 14,000 people. 

Argument: The more than $1 million estl- 
mated annual loss in State highway funds 
resulting from the county becoming a city 
will be more than offset by the yearly loss 
in net revenues from the area that Falls 
Church is trying to annex and will be offset 
several times over if Alexandria is successful 
with its annexation efforts, 

Analysis: The figure of more than $1 mil- 
lion estimated yearly loss in net revenue if 
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Falls Church is successful in the annexation 
Case is an estimate of the annual loss for 
the next 5 years prepared by consultants 
for the country that was entered into the 
court record as county exhibit No. 97. An- 
Other unpublicized estimate prepared by 
consultants for Falls Church and entered 
into the court record as city exhibit P-58 
Shows the estimated yearly loss in net reve- 
nues over the next 5 years as only slightly 
Over $200,000. The vast difference in these 
estimates by two supposedly competent 
obviously needs to be explained: 

Section 15-152.12(c) of the 1950 Virginia 

e, as amended, permits annexation courts 
to compensate counties for losses of net tax 
Tevenue for the succeeding 5-year period. 
However, there is a big legal argument over 
what constitutes net tax losses. 

Argument: Under the consolidated city 
differential tax rates may be levied in various 
areas and this will be an improvement be- 
Cause the urban dwellers can then have 
More governmental services at their own 
expense while rural and semirural dwellers 
will not have to pay for services that they 
do not Want; a consolidated city can have 
a charter permitting the differential tax 
Tates whereas a city charter for other than 
& consolidated city could not contain such 
à grant of power. 
ti lysis: The question of the constitu- 

onality of differential tax rates within the 

es of a city has been pointed out. 

The county, of course, is now providing serv- 
not provided on a countywide basis to 
Special districts. These special districts in- 


Could have differential taxing power and a 

regular city could not is unclear. 

au mt: City status will enable local 
thorities to more easily solve local prob- 


to alysis: The general assembly can give 
& county any or all of, the powers pos- 
23 by a city. However, because a charter 
Podge: bill affects only ane city, changes 
Perhaps easier to obtain in city charters 
Pras in general laws affecting more than 
county. 
Argument: A vote for a consolidated city 
Permits the voter to express his resentment 
against unfair annexation laws. 


wegen, 8 laws seem heavily 
cause the avor of towns and cities be- 


y do not permit taxpayers to vote 
8 whether they want their property located 

town or city instead of a county. Vir- 
ble is one of the few States in which forci- 
Staten poration is permitted. In fact, most 
Saat have made referendums compulsory on 
the ration, and some require approval by 

Voters 2 the towns or cities proposing 
2 problem is that the constitu- 


ti 
ag by directing the general 


sembly to make 
he of the boundaries of cities and towns 
ph San corporate rights above individual 


of © annexation without approval 
Be Voters is considered desirable by many 


Changes in the con- 
scans and laws 5 general as- 
he n the answer to those who object to 


nt: units ot government 


— servicia more economically and 
at 1 
than can aae cost to the taxpayers 


ysis: This 
b argument is not borne out 
— at least as far as some services 
tax Sateen During the last 10 years th 
to 93.75 bu the county was raised from $2. 
per no Per 8100 of assessed value and the 
$21.77 Pita expenditure increased from 
do $99.84. During the same period 


provision for the expan- 
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the tax rate of the town of Fairfax has 
been reduced from $1 to 45 cents per $100. 

A consultant has informed the town coun- 
cil that the cost of providing services now 
rendered by the county and the town in the 
new city would be either $3.15 or $3.40 per 
$100 on the new assessed valuation, depend- 
ing upon whether the county would be will- 
ing to share the costs of certain functions. 
This compares favorably with the new coun- 
ty tax rate of $3 per $100 of assessed value 
on the reassessed values plus the town tax 
rate of 45 cents per $100 on the old assessed 
values. The town manager states that the 
per-unit cost of such items as trash collec- 
tion is less in the town than in the county 
because the area is more compact and the 
haul to the sanitary landfill does not involve 
as much distance. 

Argument: Heavy tax increases will be 
required to replace income from high-tax 
areas lost to the county through annexation 
and fragmentation. 

Analysis: The remainder of the county 
does not necessarily have to retain the same 
level of services that now exists. Also, the 
courts will award the county payments for 
the loss of tax revenues and capital im- 
provements and will require the cities to 
assume a proportion of the county’s bonded 
indebtedness. 

Argument: 
new city will be greatly improved. 
rates will be lower. 

Analysis: The financial rating of a local 
governmental unit is primarily dependent 
upon the ratio of its debt to its assessed 
and true values, Counties can have just as 
high a credit rating as cities. 


VESTED POLITICAL INTERESTS 


The political careers of four of the seven 
members of the board of supervisors are at 
stake, because they reside in areas that Falls 
Church and Alexandria propose to annex 
(Cotten in Falls Church district, Wilkins in 
Mason district, Mass in Lee district, and 
Parrish in Mount Vernon district). Keith in 
Providence district resides in the town of 
Fairfax. 

Likewise, the political careers of the town 
councilmen, mayors, and other officials of 
Fairfax, Vienna, and Herndon are also at 
stake, because their offices will be abolished 
if the proposed city is established as planned 
(Mayor John C. Wood and six councilmen in 
Fairfax; Mayor Guy M. Wilson and six 
councilmen in Vienna; and Mayor Joseph L. 
Griffiths and six souncilmen in Herndon, as 
well as town attorneys, clerks, and treas- 
urers). 

On the other hand, political careers of 
Falls Church and Alexandria officials may be 
enhanced or retarded by the results of the 
annexation-incorporation moves (Mayor 
Charles M. Hailey and State Senator John 
A. K. Donovan in Falls Church: Mayor 
Frank L. Mann and State Senator Armi- 
stead L. Boothe, in Alexandria; the city coun- 
cilmen, commissioners of the revenue, city 
attorneys, treasurers, city sergeants, and 
clerks of court In both cities). 

JOB OPPORTUNITY AND HAZARDS 


Many county, city, and town employees 
may be affected either favorably or adverse - 
ly by the creation of the proposed city, the 
results of the annexation suits, transition of 
town to cities, and by the abolishment of 
the towns. New jobs may be created, others 
upgraded, downgraded, or abolished. 

BUSINESS AND PERSONAL INTERESTS 


Business and personal interests may be 
promoted or curbed, depending upon which 
local governments control the zoning of 
property, the issuance of permits and li- 
censes, and other governmental activities. 
Business interests may be adversely affected 
by the reduction or elimination of subsidies 
to the incoming new population that now 
exists through the taxing of people already 


The financial rating of the 
Interest 
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in the county to provide additional schools, 
parks, and other public services and facili- 
ties for the newcomers. 

On the other hand, some officials of the 
towns of Fairfax and Herndon consider the 
zoning policies of the board of supervisors 
hostile to business interests and fear that if 
the towns are absorbed in the proposed new 
city that business will lose some of the ad- 
vantages it now enjoys in these towns or 
might enjoy in areas that could be annexed 
by them. Recent and proposed expansions 
of the boundaries of the town of Fairfax and 
the filing of a petition in the circuit court 
by the town council to have the town de- 
clared a city all reflect actions aimed pri- 
marily at zoning control, although there is 
also some concern about the diversion of 
town assets, such as utility systems, to the 
use of residents of other areas of the county. 

BUSINESS PRIVILEGE TAXES 


The Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce 
announced some time ago that a poll of its 
membership showed a large majority in favor 
of city status. The merchants at Seven 
Corners opposed annexation by Falls Church, 
and the chairman of the Citizens for a Con- 
solidated City is Vice President Gerald Hal- 
pin of the Atlantic Research Corp., which is 
located in the area that Alexandria proposes 
to annex. 

Arlington, Alexandria, and Falls Church 
levy business and professional license (gross 
receipts) taxes and so do Vienna and Hern- 
don. However, the town of Fairfax and 
Fairfax County do not levy such taxes, al- 
though the latter has considered and re- 
jected such taxes on several occasions in 
recent years. 

In March the board of supervisors unani- 
mously denied a renewed request by the 
Fairfax County Federation of Citizens Asso- 
ciations that a business privilege license tax 
be levied as a means of reducing by 10 cents 
per $100 the advertised cents per $100 
increase in the property tax rate. The rea- 
son given by Supervisor James Keith was 
that a business privilege tax would discour- 
age the location of new business and indus- 
try in the county. 

At a meeting called on May 17 at the 
courthouse by the board of supervisors of 
representatives of various county organiza- 
tions, allegedly to explain the county-town 
consolidation proposal, Board Chairman 
Anne Wilkins designated Maj. Gen. R. W. 
Grow, executive secretary of the Fairfax 
County Chamber of Commerce, to chair the 
meeting, and he promptly recognized Mr. 
Irving Berman, president of Fairfax County 
Chamber of Commerce, who made a motion 
to immediately establish a committee to 
campaign for a favorable vote on the pro- 
posal at the July 11 referendum. 

Some businessmen have privately ad- 
mitted that they are supporting county in- 
corporation and opposing annexation be- 
cause they will have to pay business privilege 
license taxes if their businesses are included 
within Falls Church or Alexandria. 

CONCLUSIONS 


I. Consolidation may not prevent either 
proposed annexations by Falls Church and 
Alexandria and may be the cause of the 
towns of Fairfax and Vienna becoming cities. 
The consolidated city may end up with a 
large part of its territory rural and the 
differential tax provision may also be de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

On the other hand, if the voters decide 
against consolidation the county might still 
win its annexation suits and mutual shar- 
ing of services might be worked out between 
the new city of Fairfax and the new city 
or the old town of Vienna. 

II. The vote on consolidation does not 
provide a clearcut choice on issues. It com- 
bines three major issues: (1) annexation; 
(2) city status; and (3) type of charter. 
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To many people the vote will be on 
whether they favor or oppose annexation of 
one or both the areas involved by Falls 
Church and Alexandria or whether they 
favor or oppose Vienna and Fairfax becom- 
ing cities or the abolishment of Herndon 
or the preventing of further incorporations 
within the county. 

To some a vote for consolidation will be 
a way of expressing resentment against an- 
nexation laws and incorporation laws that 
do not allow taxpayers to vote on whether 
they want their property located In a county, 
city, or town. Basically this is objection to 
the fact that section 126 of the constitu- 
tion of Virginia, by directing that the gen- 
eral assembly make provision for the ex- 
pansion of the boundaries of cities and 
towns, has placed corporate rights above in- 
dividual rights, and to the transition of 
towns to city status by judicial proceedings 
without a vote of the people. 

To many people the vote will be on 
whether a city form of government is needed 
to solve some of the county's present prob- 
lems. Some people are unaware that the 
general assembly can grant to counties most 
of the powers of cities, and has done so in 
the case of Arlington County. 

Unfortunately there are many people who 
think that by changing the name from 
county to city they can automatically ob- 
tain additional governmental services at no 
additional cost to themselves. They will be 
voting for Santa Claus. 

To those who are aware of the contents 
of the proposed city charter, they may be 
voting primarily on whether they favor or 
oppose this charter. Advocates of more 
spending by local government see the purse 
strings loosened in several ways if the pro- 
posed city charter is adopted. 

For example, bond issues in amounts up 
to 18 percent of the assessed value of real 
estate in the city may be issued by the 
city council without the approval of the 
voters in a referendum, and expenditures 
on local highways will be controlled by the 
city council instead of by the general as- 
sembly and the State highway commission. 

Bellevers in more highly centralized local 
government are pleased at the prospect that 
the power to appoint department heads and 
employees will be placed exclusively in the 
hands of the city manager instead of being 
shared with the governing body as in the 
county executive form of government. They 
look forward to the eventual replacement 
of the fire commission and the voluntary 
fire departments by a fully paid service in 
a fire bureau, headed by a city fire chief, in 
the department of public safety. 

Those who favor an autonomous school 
board with virtually unlimited spending 
powers are no doubt happy that the poten- 
tial controls of the school department writ- 
ten into the county executive form of gov- 
ernment have been removed in the proposed 
city charter. 

Supporters of a form of government that 
will permit the establishing of different 
levels of governmental services and the levy- 
ing of different tax rates in various parts 
of the city are extolling the virtues of the 
county-town consolidation proposal, al- 
though the advantages of this provision over 
the present authority to establish sanitary 
districts to provide special services within 
the county has not been made clear. 

Then there are those who believe in 
change for the sake of chance. 
cannot be denied, they say, so they will vote 
for consolidation. 

In view of the compounding of issues, a 
vote for consolidation could not be consid- 
ered a clearcut mandate for or against any- 
thing, but if it is conceded that it is a vote 
against annexation and for city status, by 
no stretch of the imagination could it be 
considered approval of the proposed charter. 
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(3) The vote on consolidation is prema- 
ture, The law permits the referendum to be 
held as much as 300 days after the signing 
of the consolidation agreement, and the vote 
should have been deferred at least until 
the November general election. 

The argument that a favorable vote on 
consolidation will help the county win the 
annexation suit by Falls Church and the 
possible sult by Alexandria is pure specula- 
tion. The law does not give any weight to 
the opinions of the voters. It is quite pos- 
sible that despite a big majority in favor of 
consolidation that annexation courts might 
permit both Falls Church and Alexandria to 
annex the territory they desire; on the other 
hand, despite a vote against consolidation 
the county might win both of the annexa- 
tion suits, 

There is little reason to believe that the 
petition for consolidation will constitute a 
bar to Alexandria filing an annexation suit. 
A charter will have to be granted by the 
session of the general assembly meeting in 
January 1962, and under the consolidation 
agreement the charter would not be effec- 
tive until July 1, 1962. Legislation cannot 
affect the results of pending litigation, and 
if Alexandria is going to start annexation 
proceedings they will be started before in- 
corporation is completed. 

Holding the referendum July 11 is forcing 
Vienna and Fairfax to plunge ahead toward 
city status because if their residents partici- 
pate in the referendum and consolidation is 
approved by a majority of the voters in Fair- 
fax County and Clifton the charters of the 
other towns will be revoked. 

Time is needed to acquaint the voters with 
the issues, and the July 11 vote will be an 
uninformed one. 

IV. City status will raise taxes. Additional 
costs for highways and new offices will have 
to be paid for by ralsing the property tax 
rates or by some form of new taxes, such 
as a tax on consumer utility bills or a gross 
receipts tax on businesses and professions. 

It will be more difficult for taxpayers to 
control.taxation under the proposed charter. 
This charter should be changed to provide 
a referendum on bond issues; to require a 
two-thirds vote of the city council to raise 
taxes or levy new taxes; and to provide that 
any tax increases or new taxes are subject to 
veto by a referendum of the voters. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas it is a permanent objective of the 
Fairfax County Taxpayers Alliance to retain 
and strengthen control by the taxpayers of 
taxing and public spending; and 

Whereas the proposed city charter deprives 
the taxpayers of the right to vote on non- 
revenue type bond Issues; and 

Whereas neither the present county execu- 
tive form of government nor the proposed city 
charter permit the taxpayer to veto un- 
warranted increases in taxes or the unneces- 
sary levying of new taxes; and 

Whereas the alliance believes that the 
general interest represented by the taxpayers 
needs to be strengthened to offset the activi- 
ties of minority pressure groups that are con- 
stantly sceking to increase public spending: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That in the event the establish- 
ment of a consolidated city is approved by a 
referendum of the voters that the Fairfax 
County Taxpayers Alliance requests the gen- 
eral assembly to amend the proposed city 
charter to require; (1) approval by the voters 
of nonrevenue type bond issues; (2) a two- 
thirds vote of the city council to increase 
existing taxes or to levy new taxes; and (3) 
a referendum of the voters on increases in 
existing taxes or the levying of new taxes 
when requested by a petition signed by 5 per- 
cent of the voters in the last previous gen- 
eral election; and be it further 

Resolved, That if the establishment of a 
consolidated city is disapproved that the 
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Fairfax County yers Alliance requests 
the general assembly to amend the county 
executive form of government to require: 
(1) a two-thirds vote of the board of super- 
visors to increase existing taxes or to levy 
new taxes; and (2) a referendum of the voters 
on increases in existing taxes or the levying 
of new taxes when requested by a petition 
signed by 5 percent of the voters in the last 
previous general election. 


Berlin—What Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of today's Recorp, a chal- 
lenging and informative editorial from 
the Wall Street Journal dealing with the 
penenie and status of the Berlin prob- 
em. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BERLIN 


Anyone who takes a look at a map of 
Europe today is bound to ask himself the 
question: Why Berlin? 

It’s not just that the whole map of 
Europe makes no sense, the Continent 
divided by the border that marks the Iron 
Curtain; nor even the fact that Germany 
itself is truncated, split in crazy-quilt 
fashion by a line that twists and turns as if 
drawn by mindless chance. The senseless- 
ness is compounded by the city of Berlin, 
itself divided, with a piece of it sitting like 
a strange, illogical oasis of freedom in a 
Communist desert. 

Who can blame people, on street corners 
or in councils of state, if they sometimes 
ask themselves why—or whether—the whole 
free world should risk war, once more, merely 
to save this tiny, distant outpost on a mad 
map? 

There are no easy answers to any of it. 
To this very day no one can really explain 
by what folly President Roosevelt, against 
all arguments and pleas of humanity or com- 
monsense, gave away whole nations—Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary—and made a mon- 
strosity out of Berlin to do a politeness to 
Stalin. All anyone can say now is that this 
horror is his bequest and all of us, his heirs, 
are left to deal with It. 

And it is not simple either to explain, let 
us confess it, why Berlin has become the 
place where the West must take its stand, 
even risking war, if it comes to that. 

There is of course the humanitarian an- 
swer; to abandon West Berlin is to abandon 
some 2 million people to a hopeless fate. 
And these are not people lacking the values 
we ourselves pride nor the courage to try to 
defend them, so it would be an abandon- 
ment that would lie heavily upon the con- 
science of men of good will. 

Yet let us be honest with ourselves; sym- 
pathy for the people of Berlin is not by it- 
self a reason why America should risk an 
atomic war which would involve the whole 
world. In the harsh reality of that world 
men of good will have abandoned good men 
before, and doubtless will again. i 

However heavy it weighed upon their 
hearts, not even the West Germans would 
risk the destruction of everything merely to 
save 2 million more of their fellows from 
joining the many millions already aban- 
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doned; certainly not the British nor the 
French nor the Italians. And before we cry 
horror, let us remember that we too have 
Sacrificed men to cruel calculation; Hungary 
is not too far behind us nor, perhaps, Laos 
too far ahead of us. 

Next there is the argument that what is 
at stake is not Berlin but Europe, Here there 
is more persuasive truth. For all the rhetoric 
We expend on backward countries and newly 
emerging nations, the heart of Western 
Civilization—the repository not only of the 
main culture which we defend but also the 
maln source of power to defend it—lies on 
the North American continent and in Eu- 
Tope, not in Asia, or in Africa. 

But here, too, men will be skeptical of 
Thetoric. First, it is not inevitable that, 
Berlin gone, Europe would topple like a 

of cards, It could even be argued, if 
One were disposed to do so, that allowing 
Some order to come to the mad map, remov- 
ing what will obviously be a perpetual point 
of danger, might even stabilize the world 
and diminish its perils. 

No, if there were only cold calculation 
about Berlin itself to persuade men to stand 

then many men might not be per- 
suaded, for what is on the other side of 
the scale—again we need to be honest with 
Ourselves—is the possibility of a thermonu- 

war. A remote possibility, because the 
Russians want that no more than we; but 
moe that can be put out of no man's 


Yet for all of that, it seems to us that 
ca must be prepared to be resolute on 
Berlin. Not for any good reason, but for the 
Sad reason that the price of folly must be 
Paid. We must stand firm for the reason 
that we cannot do otherwise. 
Pm every struggle—be it only a game or be 
a war—there comes a point which is cru- 
cial. This move made, all moves one way: 
33 move made, and all is different. It 
1 & point usually, if not always, trivial in 
tself. It is crucial only because circum- 
Stance has made it 80. 
ce has done that to Berlin. We 
dus struggle over points in Asia or Africa, 
t these places are on the flank. It is 
around Berlin that the central forces have 
been Gathering, just as on a chessboard 
events may bring all power to press upon a 
¢ ly pawn, or as at Gettysburg a war may 
oo Upon a worthless ridge of trees. Berlin 
fer crucial for no other reason than that both 
des have made it so. 
Of course if we meekly yield it will make 
Slight change in the mapmaker's work; of 
we could sensibly say it was a senseless 
t to begin with. Of course, so 
ene: we should announce to the world that 
Was the last inch, and we would lay our 
gauntlet down on another line. 
nae who, since we ourselves have already 
as? * much of Berlin, would then believe 
lles, t is we, America and its European al- 
8 oe have made Berlin the great symbol 
does eedom and of determination. Having 
énad 80, having walked with boldness up 
pea ‘own the line, to walk away would brand 
boldness as braggadocio. 
i What uncommitted nation would any 
or have faith in our power or our will 
use it? There would be no slowing the 
Pede to join the side of successful 
» the Russian side. Of what worth 


either would th 
1 ere any longer be in allies 
n a demoralized Europe? And most impor- 


pe all after ev we have said and 

Uwe back away here, what would we 

of ourselves? 

theo wever trivial the change on the map, 
Wund a change in the face of the warid 
mitts be staggering. It would not alter the 
5 by a single battalion, but it 
of do something else the consequences 
Ketina would be incalculable. It would 
sah balance in men's minds so that no 

any longer would measure the balance 
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between communism and freedom by count- 
ing either the bombs or the battalions. 

Thus there is only one honest answer to 
the question, Why Berlin? We have blun- 
dered long enough; this place of folly was 
our own creation to begin with. We have 
been pushed around long enough by men 
who gamble on our unwillingess to put peace 
at hazard. We have, to put it bluntly, run 
long enough. And every one of us knows it, 
in his heart of hearts. 

That is a tragic reason. But it is the only 


‘reason there is. And if circumstances now 


contrive to make us lose this senseless battle 
for a worthless piece of land, let us at least 
be able to say to ourselves that it was not 
from want of our own courage. 


Great American Editor McClellan Van der 
Veer, Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the outstanding citizens of my 
congressional district, Mr. McClellan 
Van der Veer, died last Thursday in New 
York City. He died just as he was re- 
turning from a trip around the world. 
Ted Van der Veer's persuasive pen is 
stilled and the people of Birmingham 
and the Nation have suffered an enor- 
mous loss as the result. For many years 
his broad experience and superior intel- 
lectual powers were brought to bear on 
the problems of our time as he wrote 
editorially for the Birmingham News. 

All of us who were proud to number 
ourselves among his friends will miss Mr. 
Van der Veer. 

I should like to have the following 
editorial tribute from the great paper he 
edited so well inserted herewith in the 
RECORD: 

MCCLELLAN VAN DER VEER 

McClellan Van der Veer's death in New 
York last night after an extended European 
trip is an enormous blow to B. 
citizens of every persuasion, every interest of 
value to mankind, every pursuit in the name 
of well-being and progress of people of this 
city, and of the world itself. 

Birmingham was his adopted home. For 
many years he had loved it, worked for it, 
thought its thoughts, and wrestled with its 
problems, large and small. To this he gave 
more of devotion than could be imagined 
by those not familiar intimately with his 
acute daily sense of concern. 

He had retired from the Birmingham News 
less than 2 years ago. The European voyage 
he and his devoted wife, Dorothy, had taken, 
had been a lifelong aim. Though this had 
been his first foreign trip on such a scale, 
he went to shores abroad with immense 
knowledge of nations visited. His reading, 
his dedication to studies of international re- 
lationships, had long given him information 
in depth. 

Ted Van der Veer was a newspaperman to 
the core, but much more. Though his career 
(after a major league baseball temptation— 
he was a fine pitcher at Tulane) involved 
daily headlines, writing under pressure for 
newspapers, In New Orleans, in Kansas City, 
in New York, and in Birmingham—his mind 


was far from satisfied with this pursuit 
alone. 
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He literally grappled with philosophy. In 
kinship with truly intellectual pursuit, he 
sought the matter of man and his religious 
needs. Ted Van der Veer was ever the en- 
tirely civilized man; his search was to find 
forms of order. These make it possible for 
man to live with man, for society to emerge, 
improve. 

Ted Van der Veer, shirtsleeves rolled up, 
bending his large body over a typewriter in 
daily communion, brought philosophies and 
religious dedication into play by the min- 
ute. As are all, perhaps it might be said 
he, too, was a divisible man. But rare are 
they who so completely have striven to form 
the parts of man into a single professional, 
philosophical, religious whole. His own ex- 
istence, as well as his world, was a dally 
challenge. He never let up on the self- 
imposed task to know, to understand. 

It followed that such soaking of him- 
self into matters vitally suspending man's 
condition on earth, be it in Birmingham or 
some far-off village, found its way into much 
that he wrote. The old Birmingham Age- 
Herald brought life to columns of his think- 
ing; later, the B ham News became his 
regular outlet. As editor of its editorial page, 
he gave to this newspaper and to this page a 
dignity and an influence commanding the at- 
tention of every thinking man in this State 
and region; beyond these, he came to know 
men throughout the land who sought out his 
person and thoughts. 

He made for himself, his wife, and his 
daughter, Virginia, a very good life for many 
years out on his lovely green knoll in Roe- 
buck, shadowed by one of the ridges he loved 
so much (for he had lived earlier in Louisi- 
ana flatlands and missed mountains, known 
in his native Kentucky), and overlooking a 
lower valley floor. When he came to be 
grandfather of lovely twins, his life truly was 
made complete. 

Ted Van der Veer leaves countless men 
poorer for loss of his quiet conversations, 
raising of questions to provoke the mind, his 
penetrating grasp of the complex. Bereft 
also are those who daily found in him a 
firm shaft of strength, of assurance that life 
does have significance beyond the pale. For 
on this rock were his daily life in the news- 
paper world and his intimately personal life 
in the mind firmly built. 

The newspaper world which spans conti- 
nents has lost a servant who gave far more 
than daily tasks ever required. Men every- 
‘where have lost that rare gift, so seldom 
given—a human being who knew the neces- 
sity of asking, “Why?” Ted Van der Veer 
long ago took up the chalelnge from there. 
He never did, and never could have, let 
such a question go. 


Ship Spells Hope for Asian People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 5, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, early in 
the 1950’s, President Eisenhower asked 
Dr. William Walsh, of Washington, D.C., 
to take over the medical section of the 
people-to-people aid program. 

Under the direction of Dr. Walsh, the 
project Hope got underway. Utilizing a 
Navy hospital ship, a foundation was 
set up, and $444 million to finance a 
year’s voyage was raised. 

Almost a year has passed since the 
ship sailed from San Francisco. The 
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record of health-giving services to suf- 
fering people in the ports of southeast 
Asia is, in my judgment, one of the most 
remarkable humanitarian accomplish- 
ments of our time. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished a brief article summarizing the 
accomplishments of its first-year voy- 


age. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article entitled “Ship Spells Hope for 
Asian People,” printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SHIP SPELLS HOPE FOR ASIAN PEOPLE 


A shining white ship—the symbol of hope 
for the people of southeast Asia—is nearing 
the end of a yearlong voyage to Pacific 
ports. The primary mission of the Hope was 
to exchange scientific information with 
Asian doctors and to instruct medical stu- 
dents, nurses, and midwives in underde- 
veloped countries. But to Asian people— 
like the Indonesian mother and her small 
son, waiting at Mataram Hospital on Lom- 
bok Island where Hope physicians estab- 
lished a polyclinic—the hospital ship and 
its doctors meant aid for illness that plagued 
their simple lives. In 9 months in southeast 
Asia, the ship’s staff treated 18,000 pa- 
tients, performed 700 surgical operations, 
gave laboratory tests to more than 10,000 pa- 
tients and X-rayed 4,774. To Dr. Wiliam 
Walsh of Washington, D.C., that was “only 
a drop in the bucket,” His great hope was 
that Hope's staff could help Asian physicians 
and nurses to handle illness and disease 
themselves. The Hope mission got under- 
way in the early 1950's when President 
Eisenhower asked Walsh to take over the 
medical sector of the people-to-people aid 
program. Walsh asked for a Navy hospital 
ship, set up a foundation and raised §4,- 
500,000 to finance the ship's 1-year voyage. 
In addition, Walsh persuaded some of this 
country’s finest doctors to devote time to 
it. The Hope left San Francisco last Sep- 
tember. It stayed for 8 months in Indonesia 
before sailing for Saigon. 


The Mass Man, July 4, 1961—An Edi- 
‘torial From the Circulating Pines of 
Circle Pines, Minn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, we are on 
the eve of our Nation’s great holiday 
when it is especially appropriate that 
we reexamine the society which has 
arisen from the rebellious, individualis- 
tic America of 1776. 

The Circulating Pines, an exciting and 
stimulating newspaper which has a wide 
readership in the northern suburban 
area of the Twin Cities in its issue of 
June 29, 1961, has printed a thought- 
provoking editorial. 

What the editorial says is most dis- 
turbing and while I do not necessarily 
agree with all of the thoughts expressed, 
I do believe it eminently deserves read- 
ing and very serious consideration: 
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THe Mass MAN, JULY 4, 1961 


An enterprising citizen recently circulated 
a petition. He got very few signers. Most 
people who read it said it was too radical. 
The petition was none other than our Decla- 
ration of Independence. A survey made at 
the University of Wisconsin indicates that 
half the students surveyed favored wire tap- 
ping. Many were opposed to freedom of 
speech and assembly. 

America has come a long way since 1776. 
And it has traveled the road leading away 
from individual freedom to mass conformity 
very rapidly since World War I. 

It is remarkable that the United States 
without the violence that Nazi Germany used 
in the 1930's has nevertheless since World 
War II created a mass man who is afraid to 
express original ideas or to discuss contro- 
versial questions. 


HE SEEKS STATUS 


This mass man we have created in the 
United States is in many ways a sick man. 
He doesn't know how to love. To him people 
are something to use to get higher on the 
economic or social ladder. When they have 
served his purpose he drops them and moves 
into another social circle. Status is his aim, 
Gone are the qualities of loyalty and concern 
that make for deep friendships. 

This mass man doesn't ask himself, How 
do I want to live? What pursuits give me 
the most satisfaction?” Instead he lives as 
his neighbors live. He attends church not to 
seek meaning for his life, but because it is 
the socially acceptable thing to do. 

The mass man has retreated into the 
bosom of his family. He will work hard to 
give it a comfortable home and nice cloth- 
ing, but he won't give a nickel to a cause 
which might prevent both him and his son 
from being annihilated by an atomic bomb. 
He is perfectly willing to leave matters of 
life and death to the politicians. And he 
isn't even careful about choosing these 
politicians who are deciding even now 
whether he and his family will survive or 
perish. He votes without really knowing 
his candidates or the issues. He chooses a 
father image or a pleasant personality. And 
then he leaves the running of the govern- 
ment completely to the winner. 


THE CREATIVE MINORITY 


The Historian Arnold Toynbee has said, 
“Societies begin to die at the moment they 
begin to destroy their creative minority. 
America is destroying her creative minority. 
Joseph McCarthy started the big push, and 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee, the John Birch Society, and other hate 
groups are carrying on the job. The House 
Un-American Activities Committee is not 
looking for Commies. It knows every Com- 
munist in the United States today. Its 
purpose is to silence the creative minority— 
the folks who question military answers to 
everything, folks who are concerned about 
inequality of opportunity, segregation, and 
other evils, folks in short who are concerned 
about justice and truth, 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED TO AMERICA? 


What has happened to America? On July 
4 her orators will be talking grandly about 
the land of the brave and the home of the 
free, while people sit in jails for holding 
liberal views. Any university professor or 
high school teacher who dares to think 
creatively is suspect. 

The thing that has happened is that the 
military forces and big business have joined 
hands and formed a power elite of far-reach- 
ing influence. Consider these facts. The 
military have 3,000 full-time paid propa- 
gandists. They put out thousands of news 
articles, film strips, and movies to educate 
the public to the military point of view. 

Since they are supported by tax money 
you might say we are paying to have our- 
selves propagandized into conformity. And 
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the point of this propaganda which steals 
into every nook and cranny of our public 
communications is to convince us that we 
must rely on armed strength and give up 
our freedoms so we can mobilize to battle 
for freedom against the Russians. 

There is scarcely a publication which is 
not dominated by the big business ideology. 
Who paid for the distribution “Operation 
Abolition?” It was big business which ap- 
parently feels it thrives best both here and 
abroad when it can exploit labor, undermine 
the farmer and keep a strong hand on the 
Government. Enlightened liberalism is the 
enemy of big business. That's why big busi- 
ness doesn't want folks who express liberal 
views allowed the freedom to say what they 
think. If a liberal can be branded as a 
Communist he can be kept quiet. 

Perhaps the Fourth of July is a good time 
to examine the political climate of our coun- 
try. It is going to be a real battle to preserve 
the rights of minority groups as we head 
ever closer to a garrison state. The most 
important thing any individual can do today 
is to insist on being an individual—on saying 
what he thinks even if it isn't popular. It 
is better to be a beatnik, who is at least 
protesting our sick society, than to be a 
typical mass man. It is even better to live 
the ideas of the Christian and Jewish 
heritages, 


Tabulation of Replies to a 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the tabulation of replies to the 
questionnaire I sent to fourth district 
residents has just been completed and I 
am pleased to report that over 20 per- 
cent of those who receive the questions 
and many wrote additional comments 
giving me their views on matters of na- 
tional importance. 

Nebraska’s fourth district is primarily 
rural, and you will note that the tabu- 
lation shows that an overwhelming per- 
centage of those who returned the ques- 
tionnaire are in favor of eventually 
eliminating all price supports and con- 
trols on agriculture, 81 percent are op- 
posed to medical under social security, 
and over 87 percent are against Fed- 
eral aid to secondary schools. Nebras- 
ka's fourth district citizens are opposed 
to vast expenditures for foreign aid and 
the comments many wrote expressed the 
view that expenditures in the past and 
proposed programs would simply be 
pouring more money down the drain 
without accomplishing: the purpose of 
making our country more secure or put- 
ting us in a better position in the world 
community. Almost everybody who 
wrote additional comments urged that 
the budget be balanced and outgo be 
confined to actual income of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

It is most gratifying to me to know 
that so large a number of my constitu- 
ents are interested enough in national 
affairs to let me know their opinions. I 
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feel that an active and well-informed government, and am pleased to insert in tion of the returned questionnaires and 


electorate is our best guarantee of good 


1. Do you favor reducing the amount of mone 
2. Should Communist China be admitted to 


7. De you favor more public works spending by tho Government as an antirecession measure? 
8. Do you favor ruising the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and broadening coverage to include 4,000,000 more employees? _- 
9. Should workers be forced to belong to unions to hold jobs’ 


13. Po you favor repayable Federal loans to colic 


14. Do you feel that Federal ald to education will result in Federal control of education? 


the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the tabula- 


Un percent] 


a sampling of the comments: 
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SUMMARY 


Many points were covered in the com- 
Ments included with the returns. They 
down, however, into three main cate- 
First. Most of our Nebraska people are 
Unalterably opposed to a welfare State, and 
to the legislation which is being proposed 
and passed here in Washington that would 
control them as individuals throughout their 
lives. Strong opposition was registered to 
Federal aid to education; socialized medical 
and foreign economic aid programs; and 
minimum wage legislation. Many felt that 
an income tax deduction to parents with 
dren attending college would be the prop- 
er way to approach this problem, rather than 
the appropriation of Federal funds for loans 
and scholarships. 

Second. In regard to agriculture, many of 
our farmers feel that the Government should 
Bradually get out of the agriculture pro- 
fram, and that the great mistake in this 
tan was made when the Government con- 
Ww ued the program after the close of World 

ar II. Most of our farmers indicated that 

would like to be free to operate with- 
Out Government controls. 

Third. In regard to communism, from the 
comments received, the people of the Fourth 
District feel that the administration is not 
n enough in its stand toward com- 
states Quite a number in their comments 

ted that we should use force if neces- 
Sary to keep communism out of the Western 
Hemisphere, particularly in Cuba. A strong 
ii 588 and defense establishment, it was 
Unt ated, should be maintained in the 

ted States. Military strength is the only 
g that the Communists understand. 


QUOTABLE QUOTES 


Agriculture: “The time is long overdue for 
in eel Government to quit meddling 
States Affairs of the citizens of the United 
that of America. It should be remembered 
this Nation was founded on the free- 
prose Of the individual and grew strong and 
tone under the private. enterprise sys- 
from hot by subsidies paid for by taxes taken 
Tw the people for this express purpose. 
eee like to see farm price supports com- 
tely abolished, gradually.” ` 
unism: “A mere defense never won 


à 
im ything . Communists believe the old say- 
the’ All's fair in love and war.’ * * * Stop 


Unists, especially in the Western 
— This is Sanat. * > 5. The ante 
China into the U.N. would 

daten tamount to the destruction of the 
sna ae States. * * How much more push- 
around are we going to have to take 
Russia and Communist sympathizers? 
— Let's stop being so soft toward the 
mmies, They only have one idea in mind— 


world domination—and that’s been going 
on since 1918. We have to meet them on 
their own ground. Tell them, ‘Straighten 
up and fly right or armed intervention.“ 
Laos, Cuba, Berlin, and other trouble spots— 
there's going to have to be a showdown with 
them sooner than later.” 

Federal aid to education: "I see no reason 
why the Government should either subsidize 
or loan money to students for college edu- 
cation, If they are deserving and desirous, 
they will manage to get such an education 
through their own efforts... In Ne- 
braska, the extensive school improvements 
that are being made all over the State belie 
any genuine need for outside aid.” 

Foreign economic aid: “You cannot buy 
friendship with American dollars. Let's stop 
this program, instead of throwing so much 
of it down the drain. * It should be 
obvious that foreign aid does not bring 
friends. We are despised by many nations 
we have helped. Continued giveaway pro- 
grams will defeat this Nation without a shot 
being fired by an enemy. Cut foreign aid 
to the bone.” 

Foreign policy: “I believe it is time we 
placed our Government and our way of 
life first, and not second to the wishes of 
the United Nations. * * * I have a son in 
the Army. I don't want to see him get killed 
in action, but I also don't want to see him a 
slave of the Communists. * * * It is time 
to take positive action against Castro. The 
foothold that communism has gained in 
Latin America must be stopped by * * * 
whatever action is necessary.” 

General: “If someone would muzzle Gold- 
berg and keep him from beating down the 
economy so he can take credit for recovery, 
and let industry get a little confidence in 
the screwballs, we might get rolling again. 
Most of the trouble is lack of confidence in 
this administration, just like it was with 
Roosevelt in the thirties. He stabilized the 
depression. * * * I think the Government 
should stop all the giveaway programs and 
make an effort to get back on a sound basis. 
The people should support the Government 
and not the Government support the people, 
if we expect to keep our freedom. * * * 
The time is long overdue for the Federal 
Government to quit meddling in the affairs 
of the citizens of the United States.“ 

Unions: Since F.D.R. gave unions the 
green light, it may become necessary to give 
them the yellow or the red. * No; I 
belong to a labor union, but I also think to 
kecp America free, we shouldn't be forced 
to join. * * * I do not believe a man 
should be forced to belong to a union to 
work; neither do I believe a man should re- 
ccive the benefits won by a union, if he 
docs not belong.” 


Statement by Congresswoman Sullivan 
for Hearings on Deceptive Packaging 
and Labeling of Consumer Products, 
Outlining Need for Comprehensive 
Rewriting of Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938 as Proposed in H.R. 1235 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR k. SULLIVAN 
IN THE 5 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the widespread interest in the 
hearings conducted by the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee’s Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly Legislation on 
deceptive packaging and labeling of con- 
sumer products, I am submitting under 
unanimous consent, for inclusion in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
the statement I prepared for the sub- 
committee on this matter, and the bill, 
H.R. 1235, to which my testimony refers. 

The material referred to follows: 
STATEMENT PREPARED BY CONGRESSWOMAN 

Leonor K. SULLIVAN, DEMOCRAT, or Mis- 

SOURI, ron SENATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE'S 

ANTITRUST AND MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON LABELING AND PACKAGING OF CONSUMER 

Propvucts 

I want to begin my statement by express- 
ing my thanks to Senator Hart, of Michigan, 
for serving as chairman of these excellent 
and useful hearings on packaging and label- 
ing practices affecting consumers. I feel 
these hearings represent one of the most ef- 
fective instances of consumer education we 
have had in the Congress in many years. 

Every shopper who has had to fight the 
battle of the best-buy dilemma in the stores 
and who has had the feeling that no one 
in Washington seemed to know or care 
about the problem, at least knows at this 
point that we do care and are concerned. 
The question now arises, however: What do 
we do about it? 

No purpose would be served by my going 
back over the ground you have already cov- 
ered and discussing the myriad of confusing 
sizes confronting the consumer in trying 
to buy almost any packaged food or other 
packaged consumer product sold presumably 
by weight. Sugar, at least, still comes in 2- 
and 5-pound bags, and coffee in 1- and 2- 
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pound bags or cans, and that's something to 
be thankful for. We can quickly compare 
price on these items, and on a few more. 

But, as your previous witnesses haye so 
ably pointed out, the careful shopper abso- 
lutely needs a slide rule and the knowledge 
of how to use it in order to divide fractions 
of ounces into so many for so much” prices, 
if she is to estimate even roughly whether 
the large economy size is a better value than 
the smaller size. Often the answer is that 
it is not a better value—that the large size 
costs disproportionately more. And this 
answer always comes as a shock, as if the 
manufacturers and retailers, after spending 
years educating the consumer to believe the 
larger size is always more economical, are 
now cashing in on that induced belief by 
deliberately turning it against the consumer 
and cheating the purchaser. For that is 
exactly what the packaging rat race seems 
to represent. 

UTOPIA, OR DECENT CONSIDERATION FOR 
THE CONSUMER? 


The solution—from the consumer's stand- 
point, certainly—would be a return to the 
traditional and recognizable weights and 
measures in net contents—pounds, half 
pounds, quarts, pints, etc., as in bread and 
milk and butter and flour and a number of 
other products. Despite what the manufac- 
turers and merchandisers profess, I have yet 
to meet any consumer who really prefers a 
123% pints size to a quart or a Dis ounces 
size to a half pound, and yet in many prod- 
ucts that is what we are being offered, 
whether we know it or not. 

And, just as you can compare the price 
of a half gallon of ice cream to the price 
for a quart, and the quart price to that for 
a pint, it would be wonderful if most other 
products came in double and triple or quad- 
ruple sizes, too, so that the consumer could 
readily estimate the degree of economy—or 
lack of it—in buying larger sizes. 

Are we seeking utopia in asking that kind 
of consideration from the manufacturers and 
distributors? I don't think so. I think we 
are entitled to that kind of decency and 
consideration. Moreover, I think consumers 
should take a hand in this personally and 
ask for and insist upon standardized con- 
tents and show preference for products pack- 
aged in familiar quantity designations, 

The Government, meanwhile, should move 
vigorously and effectively to enforce its newly 
upheld powers to crack down on deceptive 
packaging involving slack-filled containers 
holding an excessive amount of nothing. 
VIOLATIONS OF INTENT OF FOOD AND DRUG ACT 

IN LABELING 


Serious as it is to the consumer in trying 
to make intelligent choices in the stores, I 
am not nearly as concerned over the lack of 
uniformity of sizes which makes quantity 
versus price comparisons so mathematically 
difficult as I am over the fact that on many 
items, you just can't read the net weight, 
and thus can't make any computations at 
all. Oh, it appears on the package all right 
if it is a food item—but just try to find it. 
To me, this is indefensible, and an outright 
violation of the spirit and intent and clear 
wording of the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act. 

For instance, the law now says in section 
403 that an article of food in packaged form 
shall be considered misbranded, and there- 
fore subject to selzure and removal from the 
market “* * * unless it bears a label con- 
taining (1) the name and place of business of 
the manufacturer, packer or distributor; and 
(2) an accurate statement of the quantity 
of the contents In terms of welght, measure 
or numerical count”; and, in subsection (F), 
“e * © if any word, statement or other in- 
formation required by or under authority of 
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this act to appear on the label or labeling 
is not prominently placed thereon with such 
conspicuousneéss (as compared with other 
words, statements, designs, or devices, in the 
labeling) and in such terms as to render it 
likely to be read and understood by the ordi- 
nary individual under customary conditions 
of purchase and use,” 

Senator Haat and members of the subcom- 
mittee, it seems to me that the intent of the 
law is indeed clear. But apparently the 
courts have varied in their interpretation of 
what constitutes sufficient conspicuousness 
of the information required on the label and, 
as a result, finding the information is often 
a case for an eagle-eyed proofreader rather 
than the ordinary individual under custo- 
mary conditions of purchase and use. 

There are going to be hearings by the FDA 
soon on the information to be required and 
how it must be displayed on labels of hazard- 
ous household substances under the law we 
passed on this subject last year. If we were 
to permit manufacturers to use the required 
warning words of “Danger” and “Caution” 
and “Causes burns” or “Keep out of the reach 
of children" in the same circumspect and 
hidden manner as some of them do now on 
labels giving contents and weights on food 
packages, the hazardous-products law would 
be of little use. 


SIMPLE AMENDMENT REQUIRED TO CLOSE LOOP- 
HOLE 


Now is this something we can correct? I 
believe it is, and by a very simple amend- 
ment to the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act— 
one which adds a new sentence to the end 
of subsection (f) of section 403 as follows: 
“The Secretary (of Health, Education, and 
Welfare) may issue regulations which specify 
the kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this 
section.” 


That is all that would be needed to bring 
the information on contents and weights out 
from behind the veil of tiny type in non- 
contrasting inks or pastel colors and let the 
consumer really read what the package is 
supposed to contain. This will not end the 
attempts at cheating in package sizes, but 
it will give the conscientious consumer who 
wants it at least a fighting chance to make 
a comparison. And perhaps then we can 
educate more consumers to read the labels 
and make the arithmetical computations; 
and if enough of us do that and get mad 
enough about the conspiracy of cruelty to 
the consumer represented by these fraction- 
alized quantities we can do something about 
it—by refusing to buy products in packages 
made up deliberately to mislead us on size 
and weight. 

The language I have just cited as neces- 
sary to strengthen the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act in regard to enforcement of the 
information requirements on food labels is a 
paragraph out of a 41-page bill which I in- 
troduced on January 3 of this year to com- 
pletely rewrite whole sections of the Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act and close a variety 
of loopholes, some of which have been in the 
act since it was passed originally in 1938. 


SPECIAL INTEREST EXEMPTIONS 


For instance, and just as a simple Iilustra- 
tion of the special interest provisions which 
still permeate the law after all of these years, 
you may be surprised to learn that soap Is 
not subject to regulation under the act as a 
cosmetic (although some special purpose 
soaps might occasionally qualify as regu- 
lated drugs under certain circumstances) . 
We use soap primarily to get clean and that, 
it seems to me, is a pretty fundamental cos- 
metic use. Moreover, if you believe the soap 
advertisements, you would also suspect that 
many soap products have magic qualities to 
make us beautiful besides. But. regardless 
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of all that, soap is not a cosmetic under the 
1938 act. It is certainly not a food. And it 
is usually notadrug. It is therefore, in most 
instances, a nothing under this act—it is by 
and large therefore not subject to labeling 
requirements of the act. 

And if you think food packaging is con- 
fusing and misleading as to weight and size 
and contents, try—just try—to figure out the 
price per ounce or the comparative cost of 
two competing brands of soap in the stores. 

We have always since 1938 had strict laws 
covering notice of presence of artificial color- 
ing matter in foods and drugs. But not in 
ice cream, butter, or cheese. That special 
interest exemption, like soaps, has been in 
the act from the beginning. 


SERIOUS HAZARDS TO HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The illustrations I have just cited of loop- 
holes in the act involve primarily economic 
considerations—hbeing able to read the label 
information on size and weight of contents 
for purposes of comparative shopping. Much 
more important to the consumer, however, 
are the loopholes which jeopardize the health 
of the public. 

For instance, we have a strong law now 
on the pretesting of chemicals used in or on 
foodstuffs to establish their safety before 
use. Last year, we passed a law requiring 
the pretesting for safety of all color addi- 
tives, not just the coal-tar colors. Color— 
artificial color—is an important ingredient in 
most cosmetics. It is, however, the only in- 
gredient in cosmetics which we require must 
be pretested for safety before marketing. 
Hence, we have never had an effective safe 
cosmetics law. 

We have tried—consumers have tried— 
since 1938 to make the Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act effective insofar as cosmetics are 
concerned—effective in preventing harmful 
beauty-aid products from reaching the 
market. But all we can do now—unless the 
culprit ingredient is an artificial color—is 
to wait until some or many consumers are 
hurt or burned or disfigured or caused great 
distress or serious illness by a new cosmetic 
product in order to take it off the market. 

Illicit traffic in barbiturates and pep pills 
is a national danger and disgrace. Our laws 
for coping with this traffic are weak and in- 
adequate. How many people must die in 
head-on collisions on the highways or com- 
mit suicide from sleeping pills before we 
really crack down on the widespread bootleg- 
ging of these dangerous drug items? 

When section 507 of the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act was written some years ago to 
require certification of the antibiotic wonder 
drugs, we knew of only five of them. The 
law specifies that every batch of these five 
antibiotics or their derivatives must be cer- 
tified as to potency and purity by the Food 
and Drug Administration. However, we now 
have a number of additional antibiotics, But 
unless they are made in combination with 
one of the five specified by name in the act. 
they do not have to be certified. Yet the 
certification tests from time to time have un- 
covered instances of improperly manufac- 
tured.batches of antibiotics which would be 
either useless or fatal If used as prescribed 
by the physician. 

Our factory inspection law is full of holes- 

Therapeutic devices are being marketed 
without proof of efficacy and—worse than 
that—without required pretesting for safety- 
New drugs must be proved safe before they 
are marketed but they don’t have to be 
proved efficacious. 

Because of the loopholes in factory in- 
spection in the drug fleld, many doctors 
hesitate to prescribe by common or generic 
terms, fearing that unless they specify a 
brand name (which often costs far more) the 
patient may get a substandard product 
turned out by a fly-by-night manufacturer. 
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PIECEMEAL APPROACH TOO SLOW IN MAKING LAW 
EFFECTIVE 

My purpose in listing some of the glaring 
loopholes and faults in the Food, Drug, and 
Cosmetic Act is twofold: 

First, I am seeking, of course, to point out 
an effective course of action in correcting 
the situation involving deceptive or mislead- 
ing or inadequate labeling information which 
you have been spotlighting in these hearings. 
I think one section of my bill, HR. 1235, 
Would go far toward solving that problem. 

More than that, however, I want to point 
Out that this is only one part of a vastly 
broader problem of protecting the consumer 
from a variety of practices and conditions 
in the marketplace affecting not only our 
Pocketbooks but our health and our lives. 
Since they involve primarily inadequacies 
or loopholes in the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic 
Act, I think all of these problems should be 
Solved legislatively in one big comprehensive 
Package—in a consumer bill—instead of in 
the piecemeal fashion Congress has been 
following on consumer legislation since 1938. 

For instance, in 1953 we closed partially 
One of the loopholes in the factory inspec- 
tion law. In 1954 we passed a pesticides 
residue control bill. In 1957, we finally suc- 
ceeded in establishing compulsory Federal 
inspection of poultry. In 1958 we passed the 

Additives Act. In 1960 we passed the 
Color Additives Act. Presumably, in that 
88me pattern of a little bit at a time, we 
Could get a safe cosmetics bill through next 
year, unless the situation as regards certifi- 
Cation of antibiotic drugs or the factory in- 
8Pection loopholes or fake cancer remedies 
Or unsafe therapeutic devices or barbitu- 
rates and amphetamines or new drug sanc- 
tions or some other single issue should win 
Priority in committee consideration. This 
is not to criticize either the House or Sen- 
ate committees handling in the 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. They have 
Performed notable service to the consumer 
in many ways. 

An. 1235 SEEKS COMPREHENSIVE CHANGES IN 
STATUTE 


It just seems to me we can no longer 
Settle for the piecemeal approach. You have 
*potlighted the problem of deceptive pack- 
aging and misleading or inadequate label- 

And of course it is a serious problem 

the consumer. It can be solved quite 
50 cuz I think, through simple amendments 
the basic statute. All I am urging is that 
We keep in mind, in seeking a solution for 
one problem, that with very little addi- 
eflort—assuming enough consumers 

dan be aroused to the necd—we can go on to 
8 the Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act the 
tion of our health and the protector of 
ori consumer it was intended to be when 
ginally drawn and before the compromises 
— to de made to achieve passage in the 


toe Osphere of 1938. We must make of this 


the device Dr. Wiley intended it to be 
a half century ago when the 

5 Pure food law was passed in 1900. 
n Prepared this statement in the hope 
— ee enlist the support of the Senators 
Who h subcommittee, and of the witnesses 
ave appeared, and of all of the con- 
are a who are interested in the facts you 
be nging. to light—enlist your support 
8 HR. 1235, an omnibus bill I have 
Probi uced this year to meet some of the 
hear, Jou have brought out in your 
— here as well as a great many other 
— tant problems affecting the consumer. 
the — Appreciate it if you would include 
Bearing or HR. 1235 in me record of your 

gs. as follows: 
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“[87th Cong., Ist sess.] 
“HR. 1235 
“(In the House of Representatives, January 
3, 1961, Mrs. SULLIVAN introduced the fol- 
lowing bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce) 


“A bill to protect the public health by 
amending the Federal Food Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act so as to amend certain labeling 
provisions of the food, drug, and cosmetic 
chapters; prohibit worthless ingredients in 
special dietary foods; require adequate 
controls in drug manufacture; require 
new drugs to be shown efficacious and new 
therapeutic devices to be shown safe and 
efficacious before they are marketed com- 
mercially; make other improvements with 
respect to new drug control; require all 
antibiotics to be certified; provide ade- 
quate controls over the distribution of 
habit-forming barbiturates and stimulant 
drugs; require cosmetics to be shown safe 
before they are marketed commercially; 
clarify and strengthen existing inspection 
authority; make additional provisions of 
the Act applicable to carriers; provide for 
administrative subpenas; and for other 
purposes 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives Of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the ‘Food, Drug, and 

Cosmetic Amendments of 1961’, 


“REQUIRED LABEL STATEMENTS 


“Sec. 2. (a) Subsection (f) of section 403 
of such Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following sentence: “The Secre- 
tary may issue regulations which specify the 
kind, size, and location on the label or 
labeling of statements required by this sec- 
tion.’ 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following sentence: The Secretary may 
issue regulations which specify the kind, 
size, and location on the label or labeling of 
statements required by this section.’ 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 602 of such 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following sentence: The Secretary may 
issue regulations which specify the kind, 
size, and location on the label or labeling 
of statements required by this section.’ 

“(d) Subsection (e)(1) of section 701 of 
such Act is amended by changing 403 ()) 
to read ‘403 (f) or (J)“ changing 502 (d) or 
(n) to read 502 (c), (d), or (h) insert- 
ing 602 (0), between 504, and ‘or 604.“ 

(e) Subsection (x) of section 403 of such 
Act ls amended by deleting the last sentence 
reading: The provisions of this paragraph 
and paragraphs (g) and (1) with respect to 
artificial coloring shall not apply in the case 
of butter, cheese, or ice cream,’ 

“WORTHLESS INGREDIFNTS IN SPECIAL DIETARY 
Foops 

“Sec. 3. (a) Section 402 of such Act is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“"(f) If it purports to be or is represented 
for special dietary uses and it contains any 
substance whose usefulness for special 
dictary purposes has not been established in 
accordance with sectlon 4030) of this Act, 
except that binders, excipients, fillers, car- 
riers, or coatings may be present." 

“(b) Subsection (1) of section 403 of such 
Act is amended by changing ‘paragraph (8) 
to rend ‘paragraph (g) or (J). 

“(c) Subsection (J) of section 403 of such 
Act is amendcd by changing the period at 
the end to a semicolon and adding: ‘no sub- 
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stance whose usefulmess for special dietary 
purposes has not been established in ac- 
cordance with this paragraph shall be men- 
tioned on the label or in the labeling of such 
a food, except that binders, excipients, fillers, 
carriers, or coatings may be declared as 
such.’ 

“REQUIREMENT OF ADEQUATE CONTROLS IN DRUG 

MANUFACTURE 


“Sec. 4. Clause (2) of paragraph (a) of 
section 501 of such Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“*(2) (A) if it has been prepared, packed, 
or held under insanitary conditions whereby 
it may have been contaminated with filth, 
or whereby it may have been rendered in- 
jurious to health; or (B) if it is a drug and 
the methods used in, or the facilities or per- 
sonnel or controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, packing, or holding of such drug 
were inadequate (as determined in accord- 
ance with regulations promulgated by the 
Secretary) (1) to insure that its identity and 
strength do not differ from, and that its 
purity and quality do not fall below, those 
which such drug purports or is represented to 
possess, or (11) to insure that such drug will 
not be injurious to health when used in 
accordance with directions for use on its la- 
beling, or when used in accordance with a 
prescription of a licensed practitioner (which 
prescription is consistent with the labeling 
of such drug), or (ill) to insure that its la- 
beling is not such as to cause such drug to be 
adulterated or misbranded:’. 


“PRETESTING OF NEW DRUGS AND THERAPEUTIC 
DEVICES FOR SAFETY AND EFFICACY 


“Sec. 5. (a) Section 201(p) of said Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(p) The term ‘new drug’ means— 

“(1) Any drug the composition of which is 
tuch that such drug is not generally recog- 
nized among experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to evaluate the safety 
and efficacy of drugs as safe and efficacious 
for use under the conditions prescribed, rec- 
ommended, or suggested in the labeling 
thereof, except that such a drug not so recog- 
nized shall not be deemed to be a ‘new drug’ 
if at any time prior to the enactment of 
this Act it was subject to the Food and Drugs 
Act of June 30, 1906, as amended, and if at 
such time its labeling contained the same 
representations concerning the conditions of 
its use; or 

-“(2) Any drug the composition of which 
is such that such drug, as a result of investi- 
gations to determine its safety and efficacy 
for use under such conditions, has become so 
recognized, but which has not, otherwise 
than in such investigations, been used to a 
material extent or for a material time under 
such conditions. 

() Section 201 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„s) The term “new device” means: 

1) Any device the composition, con- 
struction, or properties of which are such 
that such device is not generally recognized, 
among experts qualificd by scientific training 
and experience to evaluate the safety and 
efficacy of devices, as safe and efficacious for 
use under the conditions prescribed, recom- 
mended, or suggested In the labeling thereof; 
or 

2) Any device the composition, con- 
struction, or properties of which are such 
that such device, as a result of investigations 
to determine its safety and efficacy for use 
under such conditions, has become so rec- 
ognized, but which has not, otherwise than 
in such investigations, been used to a mate- 
rial extent or for a material time under such 
conditions." 
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“(c) Subsection (a) of section 505 of such 
Act (21 US. O. 355) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“‘NEW DRUGS AND THERAPEUTIC DEVICES 

“Sec. 505. (a) No person shall introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any new drug or new device, unless 
an application filed pursuant to subsection 
(b) is effective with respect to such drug or 
device. 

„%) Any person may file with the Sec- 
retary an application with respect to any 
drug or device subject to the provisions of 
subsection (a). Such persons shall submit 
to the Secretary as a part of the application 
(1) full reports of investigations which have 
been made to show whether or not such 
drug or device is safe and efficacious for use, 
the submission of full clinical records on 
each patient on whom the drug or device 
was tested may be upon request of 
the Secretary; (2) a full list of the articles 
used as components of such drug or device; 
(3) in the case of a drug, a full statement of 
the composition of such drug, or, in the case 
of a device, a full statement of its composi- 
tion, properties, and construction and the 
principle or principles of its operation; (4) 
a full description of the methods used in, 
and the facilities and controls used for, the 
manufacture, processing, and packing of 
such drug or device: (5) such samples of 
such drug or device and of the articles used 
as components thereof as the Secretary may 
require; and (6) specimens of the labeling 
proposed to be used for such drug or device. 

„) The Secretary, within ninety days 
after the filing of an application under this 
subsection, shall notify the applicant that 
the application is effective or shall give the 
applicant notice of opportunity for a hear- 
ing on the question whether to permit the 
application to become effective, except that 
prior to the ninetieth day after such filing 
the Secretary may notify the applicant in 
writing that the time for action by him has 
been extended to such time (not more than 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of filing the application) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and 
investigate the application. 

a) If the Secretary finds, after due 
notice to the applicant and giving him an 
opportunity for a hearing, that (1) the 
investigations, reports of which are required 
to be submitted to the Secretary pursuant to 
subsection (b), do not include adequate 
tests by all methods reasonably applicable 
to show whether or not such drug or device 
is safe and efficacious for use under the con- 
ditions prescribed, recommended or suggest- 
ed in the proposed labeling thereof; (2) the 
results of such tests show that such drug 
or device is unsafe or not efficacious for use 
under such conditions or do not show that 
such drug or device is safe and efficacious 
for use under such conditions; (3) the meth- 
ods used in, and the facilities and controls 
used for, the manufacture, processing, and 
packing of such drug or device are inade- 
quate to preserve its identity, strength, 
quality, and purity; or (4) upon the basis 
of the information submitted to him as part 
of the application, or upon the basis of any 
other information before him with respect to 
such drug or device, he has insufficient in- 
formation to determine whether such drug 
or device is safe and efficacious for use under 
conditions, he shall, prior to the effective 
date of the application, issue an order re- 
fusing to permit the application to become 
effective. 

„e) The effectiveness of an application 
with respect to any drug or device shall, 
after due notice and opportunity for hearing 
to the applicant, by order of the Secretary 
be suspended if the Secretary finds that (1) 
for reasons set forth by him, there Is reason- 
able doubt as to the safety or efficacy of the 
drug or device for use under the conditions 
prescribed, recommended or suggested in the 
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labeling or proposed labeling thereof, or (2) 
the application contains any untrue state- 
ment of a material fact, or (3) that the 
applicant has failed to establish or maintain 
any required records, or to make any re- 
quired report, in accordance with an appli- 
cable regulation or order under subsection 
(j). or that the applicant or any person under 
his control has refused to permit access to, 
or copying or verification of, any such record 
as required by paragraph (2) of such sub- 
section. The order shall state the findings 
upon which it is based. 

„ An order refusing to permit an ap- 
plication with respect to any drug or device 
to become effective shall be revoked when- 
ever the Secretary finds that the facts so 
require. 

“*(g)(1) An order of the Secretary after 
a hearing under this section shall be based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire record 
at the hearing and shall include a statement 
setting forth in detail the findings and con- 
clusions on which it is based. 

“*(2) Orders of the Secretary under this 
section shall be served (A) in person by any 
officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (B) by mailing the 
order by registered mail or certified mail 
addressed to the applicant or respondent at 
his last-known address in the records of the 
Secretary. 

ech) In case of denial or withdrawal of 
approval of an application under this sec- 
tion, the applicant may file in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such applicant resides or has his prin- 
cipal place of business, within sixty days 
after the serving of notice of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Secretary be set aside. A copy of such 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary, or 
any officer designated by him for that pur- 
pose, and thereupon the Secretary shall file 
in the court a transcript of the record of 
the proceedings on which he based his order, 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion the court shall have jurisdiction, which 
upon the filing of the record with it shall 
be exclusive, to affirm or set aside the order. 
The finding of the Secretary as to the facts 
shall be sustained if based upon a fair evalu- 
ation of the entire record at the hearing. 
If any person shall apply to the court for 
leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shall show to the satisfaction of the court 
that such additional evidence is material 
and that there were reasonable grounds for 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceeding before the Secretary, the court may 
order such additional evidence to be taken 
before the Secretary and to be adduced upon 
the hearing in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as to the court may 
seem proper. The Secretary may modify his 
findings as to the facts and order by reason 
of the additional evidence so taken, and he 
shall file with the court such modified find- 
ings and order. The court, on judicial re- 
view, shall not sustain the order of the Sec- 
retary if he failed to comply with any re- 
quirement imposed on him by subsection 
(g)(1). The judgment and decree of the 
court affirming or setting aside any order 
under this section shall be final, subject to 
review by the Supreme Court of the United 
States upon certiorari or certification as pro- 
vided in section 1254 of title 28, United 
States Code. The commencement of pro- 
ceedings under this subsection shall not, 
unless specifically ordered by the court to 
the contrary, operate as a stay of the Secre- 
tary’s order. 

"'(1) The Secretary shall promulgate reg- 
ulations for exempting from the operation 
of the foregoing subsections of this section 
drugs or devices intended solely for investi- 
gational use by experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to investigate the 
safety and efficacy of drugs or devices. Such 
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regulations may provide for conditloning 
such exemptions upon the establishment 
and maintenance of such records, and the 
making of such reports to the Secretary, of 
data obtained as the result of such inyesti- 
gational use of such drugs or devices, as 
the Secretary finds will enable him to evalu- 
ate the safety of such drugs or devices in 
the event of the filing of an application pur- 
suant to subsection (b). 

“*(j)(1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, or processing any 
new drug or new device with respect to 
which an application filed pursuant to this 
section is effective shall establish and main- 
tain such records, and make such reports 
to the Secretary, of data relating to clinical 
experience and other data or information, 
received or otherwise obtained by such per- 
son with respect to such drug or device as 
the Secretary may by general regulation, or 
by order with respect to such application, 
prescribe on the basis of a finding that such 
records and reports are necessary in order 
to enable the Secretary to determine, or to 
facilitate a determination, whether there ts 
or may be ground for invoking subsection 
(e) of this section. Regulations under this 
paragraph shall exempt from the require- 
ment of such recordkeeping or reporting, or 
both, except to the extent that the Secretary 
finds such exemption to be inconsistent with 
the purposes of this paragraph, retail phar- 
macies, hospitals, clinics, public health 
agencies, and licensed practitioners who 
prepare or compound such drugs or dis- 
pense or use such devices solely in the regu- 
lar course of their business, operation, or 
profession as such. 

%) Every person required under this 
section to maintain records, and every per- 
son in charge or custody thereof, shall, upon 
request of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or 
employee at all reasonable times to have 
access to and copy and verify such records.’ 

“(d) Paragraph (e) of section 301 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

(e) The refusal to permit access to or 
copying of any record as required by section 
703; or the failure to establish or maintain 
any record, or make any report, required 
under section 505 (), or the refusal to per- 
mit access to, verification, or copying of any 
such required record.’ 

“(e) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
is further amended by striking out (e),’. 

(t) Subsection (d) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

(d) If it is for use by man and contains 
Any quantity of the narcotic or hypnotic 
substance alpha-eucaine, barbituric acid, 
beta-eucaine, bromal, cannabis, carbromal, 
chloral, coca, cocaine, codeine, heroin, mari- 
huana, morphine, opium, paraldehyde, 
peyote, or sulfonmethane; or any chemical 
derivative of such substance, as well as any 
new drug, which derivative or new drug has 
been by the Secretary, after investigation. 
found to be, and by regulations designated 
as, habit forming; unless its label bears the 
name, and quantity or proportion of such 
substance or derivative and in juxtaposition 
therewith the statement “Warning—May be 
habit forming.“ 

“CERTIFICATION OF ALL ANTIBIOTICS 


“Sec. 6, (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 507 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: ‘The Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, pursuant 
to regulations promulgated by him, shall 
provide for the certification of batches of 
drugs composed wholly or partly of any kind 
of penicillin, streptomycin, chlortetracycline, 
chloramphenicol, or bacitracin or any de- 
rivative thereof, or composed wholly or partly 
of any other kind of antibiotic substance.“ 

“(b) Section 507 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 
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„g) For the purpose of this section and 
of section 502(1), the term “antibiotic sub- 
stance” means a chemical substance pro- 
duced by a living micro-organism and capa- 
ble of destroying or inhibiting the of 
another micro-organism in high dilution, or 
the synthetic equivalent thereof.’ 

“(c) Paragraph (I) of section 502 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“ (1) If it is, or purports to be, or is rep- 
resented as a drug composed wholly or partly 
of any kind of penicillin, streptomycin, 
chlortetracycline, chloramphenicol, or baci- 
tracin, or any derivative thereof, or a drug 
composed wholly or partly of any other kind 
of antibiotic substance (as such term is 
defined in section 507(g)), unless (1) it is 
from a batch with respect to which a cer- 
tificate or release has been issued pursuant 
to section 507, and (2) such certificate or 
release is in effect with respect to such drug: 
Provided, That this paragraph shall not ap- 
ply to any drug or class of drugs exempted 
by regulations promulgated under section 
507 (o) or (d). 

“BARBITURATES AND HABIT-FORMING STIMULANT 
DRUGS 


“Sec.7. (a) The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that there is a widespread Illicit 
traffic in barbiturates and in amphetamines 
and other habit-forming central nervous 
system stimulant drugs moving in or other- 
wise affecting interstate commerce; that the 
use of such drugs, when not under the su- 
pervision of a licensed practitioner, often 
endangers safety on the highway and other- 
wise has become a threat to the public 
health and safety, making additional regula- 
tion of such drugs necessary regardless of 
the intrastate or interstate origin of such 
drugs; that in order to make regulation and 
protection of interstate commerce in such 
drugs effective, regulation of intrastate com- 
Merce is also necessary because, among other 
things, such drugs, when held for illicit 
sale, often do not bear labeling showing 
their place of origin and because in the form 
in which they are so held or in which they 
are consumed a determination of their place 
of origin is often extremely difficult or im- 
Possible; and that the regulation of inter- 
state commerce without the regulation of 
intrastate commerce in such drugs, as pro- 
Vided in this Act, would discriminate against 
and depress interstate commerce. 

“(b) Chapter V of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new section as follows: 


M ‘BARBITURATES AND HABIT-FORMING STIMU- 
LANT DRUGS 


"'Sec. 508. (a) As used in this section— 

"1(1) the term “barbiturate” means any 
drug which contains any quantity of (A) 
barbituric acid or any of the salts of barbitu- 
ric acid; or (B) any derivative of barbituric 
acid, which derivative has been designated 
by the Secretary under section 502(d) as 
habit forming; and 

“*(2) the term “habit-forming stimulant 
drug” means a drug which contains any 
quantity of (A) amphetamine or any of its 
Optical isomers; or (B) any salt of ampheta- 
mine, or any salt of an optical isomer of 
amphetamine; or (C) any substance which 
the Secretary, after investigation, has 
found to be, and by regulation designated as, 
habit forming because of its stimulant ef- 
fect on the central nervous system. 

“*(b) No person shall manufacture, com- 
Pound, or process any barbiturate or any 
habit-forming stimulant drug, except the 
following persons: 

1) Manufacturers, compounders, and 
Processors who have listed their names and 
Places of business with the Secretary and 
who are regularly engaged in preparing 
Pharmaceutical chemicals or prescription 
drugs for distribution through branch out- 
lets, through wholesale druggists, or by di- 
rect shipment, (A) to retail pharmacies or to 
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hospitals, clinics, public health agencies, or 
physicians, for dispensing by registered 
pharmacists upon prescriptions, or for use 
by or under the supervision of practitioners 
licensed by law to administer such drugs in 
the course of their professional practice, or 
(B) to laboratories or research or educa- 
tional institutions for any use described in 
paragraph (5). 

“*(2) Branch outlets established by listed 
manufacturers, compounders, or processors 
described in paragraph (1), and wholesale 
druggists who maintain establishments in 
conformance with local laws and are regu- 
larly engaged in supplying prescription 
drugs (A) to retail pharmacies, or to hospi- 
tals, clinics, public health agencies, or phy- 
sicians, for dispensing by registered pharma- 
cists upon prescriptions, or for use by or un- 
der the supervision of practitioners licensed 
by law to administer such drugs in the 
course of their professional practice, or (B) 
to laboratories or research or educational 
institutions for any use described in para- 
graph (5). 

“*(3) Retail pharmacies, hospitals, clinics, 
and public health agencies, which maintain 
establishments, in conformance with local 
laws regulating the practice of pharmacy and 
medicine and which are regularly engaged in 
dispensing prescription drugs, upon pre- 
scriptions of practitioners licensed to admin- 
ister such drugs, for patients under the care 
of such practitioners in the course of their 
professional practice. 

“*(4) Practitioners licensed by law to pre- 
scribe or administer barbiturates or habit- 
forming stimulant drugs, who have such 
drugs in their possession for use in the course 
of their professional practice. 

5) Persons who possess barbiturates or 
habit-forming stimulant drugs for use in re- 
search, teaching, or chemical analysis and not 
for sale. 

“*(6) Officers and employees of Federal, 
State, territorial, or local governments, whose 
possession of such drugs is in the course 
of their official duties. 

„) An employee of any person described 
in paragraph (1) through paragraph (6), 
and a nurse or other medical technician 
under the supervision of a practitioner U- 
censed by law to administer such drugs, hav- 
ing possession of such drugs by reason of his 
employment or occupation and not on his 
own account. 

“*(c) No person shall possess any barbitu- 
rate or any habit-forming stimulant drug, 
except (1) a person described in subsection 
(b), or (2) a person to whom such drug in his 
possession has been dispensed, or for whom 
it has been prescribed in conformance with 
section 503(b), by a practitioner licensed 
by law to prescribe and administer such 
drugs in the course of such practitioner's 
professional practice, or (3) a carrier or ware- 
houseman whose possession of such drug is 
in the usual course of his busingss as such. 

„„ „q) No person shall sell, deliver, or oth- 
erwise of any barbiturate or any 
habit-forming stimulant drug to a person 
not authorized by subsection (c) to possess 
such drugs. 

“*(e)(1) Every person engaged in manu- 
facturing, compounding, processing, selling, 
delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant 
drug shall, upon the effective date of this sec- 
tion, prepare a complete and accurate record 
of all stocks of each such drug on hand and 
shall keep such record for three years. On 
and after the effective date of this section, 
every such person manufacturing, com- 
pounding, or processing any barbiturate or 
any habit-forming stimulant drug shall pre- 
pare and keep, for not less than three years, 
a complete and accurate record of the kind 
and quantity of each such drug manu- 
factured, compounded, or processed and the 
date of such manufacture, compounding, or 
processing; and every such person selling, 
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delivering, or otherwise disposing of any 
barbiturate or any habit-forming stimulant 
drug shall prepare or obtain, and keep for 
not less than three years, a complete and ac- 
curate record of the kind and quantity of 
each drug received, sold, delivered, or other- 
wise disposed of, the name and address of the 
person from whom it was received and to 
whom it was sold, delivered, or otherwise 
red ain of, and the date of such transac- 
on. 

“*(2) Every person required by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection to prepare or obtain, 
and keep, records, and any carrier maintain- 
ing records with respect to any shipment 
containing barbiturates or habit-forming 
stimulant drugs, and every person in charge 
or.custody of such records, shall, upon re- 
quest of an officer or employee designated 
by the Secretary, permit such officer or em- 
ployee at reasonable times to have access to 
and copy such records. For the purposes of 
verification of such records and of enforce- 
ment of this section, officers or employees 
designated by the Secretary are authorized, 
upon presenting appropriate credentials and 
& written notice to the owner, operator, or 
agent in charge, to enter, at reasonable times, 
any factory, warehouse, establishment, or 
vehicle in which barbiturates or habit-form- 
ing stimulant drugs are held, manufactured, 
compounded, processed, sold, delivered, or 
otherwise disposed of, and to inspect, within 
reasonable limits and in a reasonable man- 
ner such factory, warehouse, establishment, 
or vehicle, and all pertinent equipment, fin- 
ished and unfinished material, containers, 
and labeling therein, and to inventory any 
stock of such drugs therein, and obtain 
samples of such drugs. If a sample is thus 
obtained, the officer or employee making the 
inspection shall, upon completion of the 
inspection and before leaving the premises, 
give to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge a receipt describing the sample ob- 
tained, 

“"(3) The provisions of paragraphs (1) 
and (2) of this subsection shall not apply 
to a licensed practitioner described in sub- 
section (b)(4) with respect to drugs re- 
ceived, prepared, possessed, administered, or 
dispensed by him in the course of his pro- 
fessional practice. 

t) The Secretary may by regulation 
exempt any barbiturate or any habit-forming 
stimulant drug from the application of all 
or part of this section when he finds that 
regulation of its manufacture, compounding, 
processing, possession, and disposition, as 
provided in this section or in such part 
thereof, is not necessary for the protection 
of the public health.’ 

„(e) Section 301 of such Act (21 U.S.C. 
331) is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: 

“*(o) (1) The manufacture, compounding, 
or processing of a drug in violation of sec- 
tion 508(b); (2) the possession of a drug in 
violation of section 508(c); (3) the sale, 
delivery, or other disposition of a drug in 
violation of section 508(d); (4) (A) the fail- 
ure to prepare or obtain, or the failure to 
keep, a complete and accurate record with 
respect to any drug as required by section 
508 (e), or (B) the refusal to permit access 
to or copying of any record as required by 
section 508(e); or (5) the refusal to permit 
Senin) inspection as authorized by section 

e)’ 

“(d) The first sentence of section 304(a) 
of such Act (21 U.S.C. 334(a)), is amended 
by inserting before ‘: Provided, however’, the 
following: ‘, and any drug which is a bar- 
biturate or a habit-forming stimulant drug 
within the meaning of section 508 and which 
has been manufactured, compounded, proc- 
essed, possessed, sold, delivered, or disposed 
of in violation of section 508 shall be liable 
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States district court within the jurisdiction 
of which the article is found’. 

“(e) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
as authorizing the manufacture, compound- 
ing, processing, on, sale, delivery, or 
other disposal of any drug in any State or 
territory in contravention of the laws of 
such State or territory. 

“PAKE CANCER REMEDIES 

“Sec. 8. (a) Section 301(d) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended by 
striking 404 or 505“ at the end of the sub- 
section and substituting therefor 404, 505, 
or 509’. 

“(b) Section 301(1) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking the period at the end thereof 
and adding the following: , or that such drug 
has been approved by the Secretary under 
section 509.” 

“(c) Section 304(a) of such Act is amend- 
ed by striking from the first sentence ‘404 or 
605’ and substituting therefor ‘404, 505, or 
509 


“(d) Chapter V of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

““DRUGS AND DEVICES INTENDED FOR THE PRE- 
VENTION OR TREATMENT OF CANCER 


“Sec, 509. (a) No person shall introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any drug or device intended for 
any use in the prevention, cure, mitigation, 
or treatment of cancer in man unless (1) he 
shall have submitted to the Secretary, (A) 
a full statement of the composition of the 
drug or construction and properties of the 
device, and a full description of the com- 
ponents, methods, facilities and controls used 
in its production, (B) scientific evidence, in- 
cluding the results of all animal studies and 
clinical tests, showing that the article has 
value for such use or that there is a rea- 
sonable possibility that the article has value 
for such use, and (C) such samples of the 
article as the Secretary may require for 
such scientific study as in his judgment 
should be made to evaluate the information 
submitted pursuant to this paragraph; (2) 
he shall have a valid approval issued by the 
Secretary under the provisions of subsection 
(b); and (3) he shall have limited his dis- 
tribution as required by any conditions and 
restrictions imposed under the provisions of 
subsection (c) or (d). 

b) The Secretary shall study the in- 
formation obtained pursuant to subsection 
(a), and may consult in respect thereto ex- 
perts qualified by scientific training and 
experience to evaluate such information. 
The Secretary shall then decide whether the 
article has value for use in the prevention, 
cure, mitigation, or treatment of cancer in 
man, or whether there is a reasonable pos- 
sibility that the article has value for such 
use. The Secretary shall promptly notify 
the person concerned whether or not he 
approves the article for distribution. 

“*(c) When the decision of the Secretary 
is that there is a reasonable possibility that 
an article has value for such use, his ap- 
proval shall be limited to use of the article 
solely in a reasonable program of investiga- 
tion by experts qualified by scientific train- 
ing and experience to determine the value 
of the article in the prevention, cure, miti- 
gation, or treatment of cancer in man. The 
Secretary shall include in his approval such 
conditions and restrictions as in his judg- 
ment are necessary to confine the use of the 
article within the limits of such a program. 
The Secretary shall revoke his approval, or 
modify such conditions and restrictions, 
when in his judgment developments under 
the program require. When such program 
is completed the person concerned may sub- 
mit to the Secretary the results thereof, as 
provided by subsection (a). 

“*(d) When the decision of the Secretary 
is that an article has value for use in the 
prevention, cure, mitigation, or treatment 
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of cancer in man, the shall include 
in his approval such conditions and restric- 
tions as in his judgment are necessary for 
the protection of the public health. The 
Secretary shall modify or withdraw such 
conditions and restrictions if, in his judg- 
ment, clinical experience justifies such ac- 
tion. The Secretary shall revoke his ap- 
proval issued under subsection (b) if (1) 
he finds, after reasonable notice and oppor- 
tunity for hearing to the person concerned, 
that the approval was obtained through any 
untrue statement of a material fact; or (2) 
clinical experience reveals that the article 
has no value in the prevention, cure, miti- 
gation, or treatment of cancer in man. 

“*(e) This section shall not apply to X-ray 
equipment, surgical instruments, radium, 
and radioactive isotopes in the forms in 
which they are generally recognized, upon 
the effective date of this section, to be of 
value for use in the prevention, cure, mitiga- 
tion, or treatment of cancer in man.’ 


““PRETESTING COSMETICS 


“Sec. 9. (a) The following new section is 
added at the end of chapter VI of such Act: 


“PRETESTING COSMETICS 


“Sec, 604. (a) No person shall introduce 
or deliver for introduction into interstate 
commerce any cosmetic— 

“*(1) the composition of which is such 
that such cosmetic is not generally recog- 
nized, among experts qualified by scientific 
training and experience to evaluate the 
safety of cosmetics, as having been ade- 
quately shown to be safe for its intended use 
and other uses reasonably to be anticipated, 
or 

“*(2) the composition of which is such 
that such cosmetic, as a result of investiga- 
tions to determine its safety for such a use, 
has become so recognized, but which has 
not, otherwise than in such investigations, 
been so used to a material extent or for a 
material time, 


unless an application filed pursuant to sub- 
section (b) is effective with respect to such 
cosmetic. 

“'(b) Any person may file with the Sec- 
retary an application with respect to any 
cosmetic subject to the provisions of sub- 
section (a). Such persons shall submit to 
the Secretary as a part of the application (1) 
full reports of investigations which have 
been made to show whether or not such 
cosmetic is safe for use; (2) a full list of the 
articles used as components of such cos- 
metic; (3) a full statement of the composi- 
tion of such cosmetic; (4) a full description 
of the methods used in, and the facilities 
and controls used for, the manufacture, 
processing, and packing of such cosmetic; 
(5) such samples of such cosmetic and of 
the articles used as components thereof as 
the Secretary may require; and (6) speci- 
mens of the labeling proposed to be used 
for such cosmetic. 

“*(c) The Secretary, within ninety days 
after the filing of an application under this 
subsection, shall notify the applicant that 
the application is effective or shall give the 
applicant notice of opportunity for a hear- 
ing on the question whether to permit the 
application to become effective, except that 
prior to the ninetieth day after such filing 
the Secretary may notify the applicant in 
writing that the time for action by him has 
been extended to such time (not more than 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of filing the application) as the Secretary 
deems necessary to enable him to study and 
investigate the application. 

d) (1) If the Secretary finds, after due 
notice to the applicant and giving him an 
opportunity for a hearing, that (A) the in- 
vestigations, reports of which are required 
to be submitted to the Secretary pursuant 
to subsection (b), do not include adequate 
tests by all methods reasonably applicable to 
show whether or not such cosmetic is safe 
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for its intended use and other uses reason- 
ably to be anticipated; (B) the results of 
such tests show that such cosmetic is un- 
safe for any such use or do not show that 
such cosmetic is safe for such uses; (C) the 
methods used in, and the facilities and 
controls used for, the manufacture, process- 
ing, and packing of such cosmetic are in- 
adequate to preserve its identity, strength, 
quality, and purity; or (D) upon the basis 
of the information submitted to him as part 
of the application, or upon the basis of any 
other information before him with respect 
to such cosmetic, he has insufficient informa- 
tion to determine whether such cosmetic is 
safe for its intended use and other uses 
reasonably to be anticipated, he shall, prior 
to the effective date of the application, 
issue an order refusing to permit the ap- 
plication to become effective. 

“*(2) A cosmetic shall be deemed unsafe 
and an application with respect to it may 
not become effective— 

„(A) if its intended use or any use which 
can reasonably be anticipated will or may 
result in ingestion of all or part of such 
cosmetic and (i) the cosmetic is found by 
the Secretary to induce cancer when in- 
gested by man or animal or (ii) it is found 
by the Secretary, after tests which are ap- 
propriate for the evaluation of safety of cos- 
metics, to induce cancer in man or animal, 


or 

) if its intended use or any use which 
can reasonably be anticipated will not result 
in ingestion of any part of such cosmetic 
and, after tests which are appropriate for 
the evaluation of the safety of cosmetics for 
any such use, or after other relevant ex- 
posure of man or animal to such cosmetic, 
it is found by the Secretary to induce can- 
cer in man or animal. 

3) An application with respect to a 
cosmetic may not become effective if the data 
before the Secretary show that its intended 
use or any use which can reasonably be an- 
ticipated would promote deception of the 
consumer in violation of this Act or would 
otherwise result in misbranding or adultera- 
tion within the meaning of this Act. 

“*(e) The effectiveness of an application 
with respect to any cosmetic shall, after due 
notice and opportunity for hearing to the 
applicant, by order of the Secretary be 
suspended if the Secretary finds that (1) for 
reasons set forth by him, there is reasonable 
doubt as to the safety of the cosmetic for 
its intended use or any other use reasonably 
to be anticipated, or (2) the application con- 
tains any untrue statement of a material 
fact. 

„) An order refusing to permit an ap- 
plication with respect to any cosmetic to 
become effective shall be revoked whenever 
the Secretary finds that the facts so require. 

„(g) (1) An order of the Secretary after 
a hearing under this section shall be based 
upon a fair evaluation of the entire record 
at the hearing and shall include a statement 
setting forth in detail the findings and con- 
clusions on which it is based. 

“*(2) Orders of the Secretary under this 
section shall be served (A) in person by any 
officer or employee of the Department desig- 
nated by the Secretary or (B) by mailing the 
order by registered mail or certified mail 
addressed to the applicant or respondent at 
his last-known address in the records of the 
Secretary. 

„n) In case of denial or withdrawal of 
approval of an application under this sec- 
tion, the applicant may file in the United 
States court of appeals for the circuit in 
which such applicant resides or has his 
principal place of business, within sixty days 
after serving of notice of such order, a written 
petition praying that the order of the Sec- 
retary be set aside. A copy of such petition 
shall be forthwith transmitted by the clerk 
of the court to the Secretary, or any officer 
designated by him for that purpose, and 
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thereupon the Secretary shall file in the 
court a transcript of the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which he based his order, as 
provided in section 2112 of title 28, United 
States Code. Upon the filing of such peti- 
tion the court shall have jurisdiction, which 
upon the filing of the record with it shall 
be exclusive, to affirm or set aside the order. 
The finding of the Secretary as to the facts 
shall be sustained if based upon a fair evalu- 
ation of the entire record at the hearing. If 
any person shall apply to the court for leave 
to adduce additional evidence, and shall show 
to the satisfaction of the court that such 
additional evidence is material and that there 
were reasonable grounds for failure to ad- 
duce such evidence in the proceeding before 
the Secretary, the court may order such ad- 
ditional evidence to be taken before the Sec- 
rotary and to be adduced upon the hearing 
in such maner and upon such terms and 
conditions as to the court may seem proper. 
The Secretary may modify his findings as to 
the facts and order by reason of the addi- 
tional evidence so taken, and he shall file 
with the court such modified findings and 
order. The court, on judicial review, shall 
not sustain the order of the Secretary if he 
failed to comply with any requirement im- 
posed on him by subsection (g)(1). The 
judgment and decree of the court affirming 
or setting aside any order under this section 
shall be final, subject to review by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States upon 
certiorari or certification as provided in sec- 
tion 1254 of title 28, United States Code. 
The commencement of proceedings under 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court to the contrary, operate 
as a stay of the Secretary's order. 

**(f) The Secretary shall promulgate regu- 
lations for exempting from the operation of 
this section cosmetics intended solely for 
investigational use by experts qualified by 
scientific training and experience to investi- 
gate the safety of cosmetics.’ 

“(b) Section 201 (1) (2) of such Act is 
amended by the semicolon to 3 
period and deleting the words ‘except that 
such term shall not incitide soap.’ 

“(c) Section 301 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in paragraph (d) 
thereof 404 or 505’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘404, 505, or 604’. 

“(2) by Inserting ‘604,’ in paragraph (j) 
after 507. 

(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(p) The using, on the labeling of any 
cosmetic or in any advertising relating to 
such cosmetic, of any representation or sug- 
gestion that an application with respect to 
such cosmetic is effective under section 604, 
or that such cosmetic complies with the pro- 
visions of such section.” 

„d) Section 304 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by striking out in subsection (a) 
thereof 404 or 505’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘404, 505, or 604". 

“(2) by striking out in subsection (d) 
thereof 404 or 505, and inserting in lieu 
thereof 404, 505, or 604". 

“(e) Section 601 of such Act is amended— 

“(1) by changing the semicolon after the 
word ‘usual’ in subecction (a) to a period, 
and deleting the remainder of the subsec- 
tion. 

(2) by changing subsection (e) to read 
as follows: 

“*(e)If it is, or it bears or contains, a 
color additive which is unsafe within the 
meaning of section 706(a)*. 

“(3) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

„() If it is a cosmetic to which the 
Provisions of section 604 apply but with re- 
spect to which an application is not effective 
under such section.’ ‘ 

„t) Section 602 of such Act is amended 
by adding the following subsection: 
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e) Unless its labeling bears (1) the 
common or usual name of the cosmetic 
chemicals, and (2) in case it is fabricated 
from two or more ingredients, the common 
or usual name of each such ingredient: Pro- 
vided, That to the extent that compliance 
with the requirements of clause (2) of this 
paragraph is impracticable, or results in de- 
ception or unfair competition, or is not in 
the best interest of the consumer, exemp- 
tions shall be established by regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary.’ 

“ADMINISTRATIVE SUBPENA POWER 


“Sec. 10. (a) Section 301 of such Act is 
further amended by adding a new subsection 
as follows: 

“'(q) The refusal to attend and testify or 
to produce documents in obedience to a 
subpena authorized by section 701(c) as 
amended.’ 

“(b) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act, as amended, is amended by striking 
‘and’ before ‘(j)’ at the end of such sub- 
section, changing the period to a comma, 
and adding ‘and (q)’. 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 701 of such 
Act, as amended, is amended by inserting 
(1) after (e) and adding at the end of 
such subsection the following: 

2) So far as may be necessary for the 
purposes of any such hearings, the Secretary 
or such officer or employee as he may desig- 
nate for the purpose is empowered to sign 
and issue subpenas compelling the attend- 
ance and testimony of witnesses, and requir- 
ing the production of any books, papers, or 
other documents which he deems relevant or 
material to the inquiry. Such attendance 
of witnesses and the production of any such 
documents may be required from any place 
in the United States or any territory, Dis- 
trict, or possession thereof at any designated 
place of hearing. 

“*(3) In case of contumacy by, or refusal 
to obey a subpena issued to any person, the 
Secretary may invoke the aid of any district 
court of the United States within the juris- 
diction of which such hearing Is carried on, 
or where such person is found or resides or 
carries on business, to require the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of books, papers, and other documents. 
Any such court may issue an order requiring 
such person to appear before the Secretary 
or officer or employee designated by the Sec- 
retary there to produce documents, if so 
ordered, or to give testimony touching the 
matter upon which the hearing is being 
held; and any failure to obey such order of 
the court may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. All process in any such 
case may be served in the judicial district 
whereof such person is an inhabitant or 
wherever he may be found. 

“Sec. 11. Section 703 of such Act is 
amended by deleting the second proviso 
which reads: ‘Provided further, That carriers 
shall not be subject to the other provisions 
of this Act by reason of their receipt, car- 
riage, holding, or delivery of food, drugs, 
devices, or cosmetics in the usual course of 
business as carriers.’ 

“FACTORY INSPECTION 


“Sec. 12. (a) The first sentence of sub- 
section (a) of section 704 of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is amended 
to read as follows: ‘For purposes of enforce- 
ment of this Act, officers or employees duly 
designated by the Secretary, upon present- 
ing appropriate credentials and a written 
notice to the owner, operator, or agent in 
charge, are authorized (1) to enter, at rea- 
sonable times, any factory, warehouse, or 
establishment in which food, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics are manufactured, processed, 
packed, or held, for introduction into inter- 
state commerce or are held after such in- 
troduction, or to enter any consulting labora- 
tory, or to enter any vehicle being used to 
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transport or hold such food, drugs, devices, 
or cosmetics in interstate commerce; and 
(2) to inspect, at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, establish- 
ment. consulting laboratory, or vehicle and 
all pertinent equipment, finished and un- 
finished materials, containers, and labeling 
therein, and all records, files, papers, proc- 
esses, controls, facilities, and things therein 
bearing on whether articles which are adult- 
erated or misbranded within the meaning 
of this Act, or which may not be manufac-. 
tured, introduced into interstate commerce, 
or sold or offered for sale by reason of any 
provision of this Act, have been or are being 
manufactured, processed, packed, trans- 
ported, or held in any such place.’ 

“(b) Subsection (b) of section 704 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

““(b) Upon completion of any such in- 
spection of a factory, warehouse, consulting 
laboratory, or other establishment, and prior 
to leaving the premises, the officer or em- 
ployee making the inspection shall give to 
the owner, operator, or agent in charge a 
report in writing setting forth any condi- 
tions or practices observed by him which, in 
his judgment, indicate that any food, drug, 
device, or cosmetic in such establishment 
(1) consists In whole or in part of any filthy, 
putrid, or decomposed substance, or (2) has 
been prepared, packed, or held under in- 
sanitary conditions whereby it may have 
become contaminated with filth, or whereby 
it may have been rendered injurious to 
health, or (3), in the case of drugs, has been 
or is being manufactured, processed, packed, 
or held under conditions which may cause 
such drug to be adulterated within the 
8 of section 501 (a) (2) (B) of this 

(e) Section 704 of such Act is further 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

e) As used in this section, the term 
‘consulting laboratory’ means a laboratory 
which, for a fee or other remuneration, per- 
forms assays or other laboratory services for 
& manufacturer, processor, or compounder of 
drugs, if such manufacturer, processor, or 
compounder owns or has under his control 
an establishment which (other than as a 
consulting laboratory) is subject to inspec- 
tion under this section.’ 

“(d) Subsection (a) of section 302 of such 
Act is amended by striking out (),“. 

“INSPECTION OF FOREIGN MANUFACTURERS 


“Sec. 13. The second sentence of subsec- 


‘tion (a) of section 801 of such Act is 


amended to read as follows: ‘If it appears 
from the examination of such samples or 
otherwise that (1) such article has been 
manufactured, or packed under 
insanitary conditions, or (2) such article is 
forbidden or restricted in sale in the country 
in which it was produced or from which it 
was exported, (3) such article is adulterated, 
misbranded, or in violation of section 505, or 
(4) such article has been manufactured, 
processed, packed, or held in any factory, 
warehouse or establishment that refuses to 
allow reasonable inspection upon request 
of an officer or employee duly designated by 
the Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, then such article 
shall be refused admission, except as pro- 
vided in subsection (b) of this section.’ 

“Sec, 14. (a) The first section of the Act 
of August 1, 1947, Public Law 313, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is authorized 
to establish and fix compensation for ten 
additiona: scientific or professional positions 
in the Food and Drug Administration, each 
such position being established to effectuate 
those research and development functions 
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of such agency which require the services 
of specially qualified personnel.’ 

"{b) Section 505 of the Classification Act 
of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 1105), is 
amended by adding the following new sub- 
section at the end thereof: 

“The Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare is author- 
ized, subject to the procedures prescribed by 
this section, to place for the Food and Drug 
Administration, one additional position in 
grade GS-18, two additional positions in 
grade GS-17, and seven additional positions 
at GS-16, all of which shall be of the Gen- 
eral Schedule. Such positions shall be in 
addition to the number of positions author- 
ized to be placed in such grades by subsec- 
tion (b).“ 

“EFFECTIVE DATES 

“Src, 15. The amendments made by sec- 
tions 4, 10, 11, 12, 13, and 14 of this Act 
shall take effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act; the amendments made by sections 
2, 3, 6, 7, and 8 of this Act shall take effect 
on the one hundred and eightieth day after 
enactment of this Act; the amendments 
made by sections 5 and 9 shall take effect 
on the three hundred and sixtieth day after 
enactment of this Act.“ 


Government Without Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I agree 
with the following article by Raymond 
Moley, which appeared in the July 3 
issue of Newsweek, when it evaluates the 
Kennedy administration's fiscal policy 
as Government without responsibility: 

Money Gers Movinc 
(By Raymond Moley) 

As we have heard on many occasions, the 
rallying cry of the Kennedy regime is Let's 
get moving.” This strange device may yet 
appear on our currency, our stamps, and on 
the President's great seal. It may replace 
on the great seal of the United States, printed 
on our dollar bill: “Novus Ordo Seclorum.” 
The latter was placed on our buck by the late 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. He said it meant the 
New Deal. 

The expression is in the tempo of the 
rocket age. In the beginning there was the 
horse, then the iron horse, the propeller air- 
craft, the jet, and finally the rocket. 
Whether this be progress, time will tell. It 
certainly is motion. 

Herbert Hoover believed in action, too, but 
grappled vainly with the depression largely 
because a Democratic Congress had political 
plans for him. But in 1932 he did prod Con- 
gress sufficiently to get authorization for 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
The fiscal principle back of the RFC, suit- 
able only for a grievous emergency, was, I 
believe, in violation of the constitutional 
directive that no money shall be drawn 
from the Treasury but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law.“ But that 
RFC principle has since been perverted into 
a means of bypassing the Constitution for 
all sorts of purposes which have no justifica- 
tion at all on grounds of an emergency. 
Uniess, in truth, “politics is a perpetual 
emergency.” 

WAYS WITHOUT MEANS 


The RFC was told to get the money for 
its vast lending operations by drawing it 
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directly, and without congressional appro- 
priations, from the Treasury. This money 
was to come from the sale of Government 
bonds. It simply meant adding the amount 
to the national debt and thus providing for 
fiat or inflationary money for the use of the 
bond-buying public. 

The pathway opened to the back door of 
the Treasury has become a broad highway. 
It is so easy for Presidents, impatient with 
the business of justifying themselves before 
responsible appropriations committees, and 
for a congressional majority, itching to give 
handouts without asking for more taxes to 
balance them, to have their ways without 
the means, All they do by this back-door 
spending is to pass the I O U's to a gen- 
eration which cannot threaten living poli- 
ticlans with their votes. Apparently, when 
the President talks about sacrifice he is not 
addressing this generation, but the next and 
the next, The Carolines and J.F.K. juniors 
can worry about that. 

Many Federal agencies are now using the 
back door, among them the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, the Export-Import Bank, 
and several mortgage and housing units. 
There are loans to veterans, defense produc- 
tions loans, subscriptions to the Interna- 
tional Bank and the International Monetary 
Fund. Secretary Dillon estimates that there 
have been such Treasury handouts amount- 
ing to $108 billion, of which not a third has 
been repaid. 


FINANCIAL DUPLICITY 


Under plans of the New Frontier the sum 
will amount to further astronomical heights. 
And now the administration has asked for 
$7.3 billion in such an authorization for un- 
specified foreign ald. When Congressmen 
asked for some idea as to what this is to be 
used for, they were told by Secretary Rusk 
that full public discussion of such plans 
is not desirable. Secretary Dillon says this 
method is the more efficient and less costly 
method of financing such purposes. 

It is highly doubtful that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is right about its being less 
costly, but it is certainly more efficient in 
the sense that an executive dictatorship is 
able to move faster than a constitutional 
republic. 


Responsible leaders in Congress have for 
a long time denounced back-door spending. 
CLARENCE CANNON, experienced chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, quite 
properly calls it financial duplicity and fiscal 
insanity. But these protests have been ig- 
nored. We are witnessing a Government 
without responsibility, with a callous dis- 
regard of the Constitution, and with a de- 
termination to pass on our extravagence to 
our children. Perhaps Uncle Sam, whom a 
wise financier, Bernard Baruch, has often 
called Uncle Sap, is deluded into believing 
that succeeding generations will have no 
worries except to settle the family's debt. 


One Man’s Gift: Wheat on Way to the 
Greeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. Speak- 
er, as we prepare to celebrate the anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, it is fitting that we con- 
sider the meaning which one man places 
upon the opportunities offered him in a 
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free nation. Coleman Foley, of Pleasan- 
ton, Calif., came to this country from 
Ireland at the age of 14. Since that time, 
he has availed himself of the freedoms 
guaranteed to him in America. He has 
come from the poverty he knew as a child 
to the prosperous ownership of ranch 
land in California. 

The success story of Mr. Foley is 
marked by his recent generosity in re- 
sponding to President Kennedy’s inau- 
gural request of what he could do for his 
country by offering 50 tons of wheat each 
year for 4 years to the poor of the world. 
In making this gift, Coleman Foley said: 

My object in this was to help folks who 
need help. They have been deprived of food 
and freedom and I know what that’s like. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the RECORD an ac- 
count of Mr. Foley’s gift which appeared 
in the June 23, 1961, issue of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, as well as a fitting 
editorial tribute to him which appeared 
in the June 28, 1961, issue of the San 
Leandro Morning News: 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, June 23, 
1961] 
WHEAT ON WAY TO THE GREEKS—PLEASANTON 
Max's Girt Is BLESSED 
(By Peter Hann) 

Coleman Foley, once a penniless Irish im- 
migrant, yesterday gave the United States 
50 tons of wheat to heip the world. 

Foley, a highly successful rancher now, 
but still a simple man, said he did it because 
“I know what it’s like to be hungry.” 

The $4,000 worth of grain, first private 
donation to President Kennedy's food for 
peace program, was handed over at a cere- 
mony at Foley's Sullivan ranch near 
Pleasanton, in southern Alameda County, 

But although the day was a cool one, it 
was an uncommonly warm half-hour for 
Foley. 

As a procession of church officials of the 
Christian Rural Overseas Program, the 
agency collecting the wheat, praised his 
generosity, Foley hitched up his blue jeans 
or scratched the 2-day stubble on his face. 

“Iam proud to be here with such a man 
as Mr. Foley,” said the Right Reverend 
James Pike, Episcopal bishop of California. 
“Through this fine gift, he has got the pro- 
gram moving and I am sure it will sweep 
the country.” 

Foley shifted from one foot to another 
and gazed longingly at a brown hillside of 
waving grain. 

“This wheat will go toward helping the 
people of three Greek villages, Melinghi, 
Dodoni, and Mandion.“ said S. A. Bouphidis, 
Consul General of Greece. “With its help 
they will build an irrigation project.” 

Foley clasped and unclasped his big brown 
fists. He blinked as a wind swept up from 
the cattle pen. 

“There could be no more appropriate place 
for this gift than these villages,” said Al- 
bert W. Farmer, director of CROP. “Every 
one of the 125 families there will benefit.” 

The Reverend John G. Geranios, of the 
Annunciation Greek Orthodox Church, also 
spoke and the grain was blessed by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Thomas F. Scahill, dean 
of Alameda County. 

Then came Foley's turn. Licking his lips 
firmly, he stabbed a finger at the circle of 
people. 

“My object in this was to help folks who 
need help. They have been deprived of food 
and freedom and I know what that’s like.” 

In a heavy brogue, he went on: 

“When I heard about President Kennedy’s 
program, I wanted to help. That's how this 
came about.” 
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Later, Foley said he had felt the pinch of 
hunger as a boy in Ireland, which he left 
at the age of 14. 

The speeches done, he led the crowd down 
the hill to a pen where he supervised the 
auction of farmyard pets belonging to eight 
of his children. 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS MORE 


This raised another $200 for food for peace, 
to which Foley intends to give 50 tons of 
wheat for each of the next 4 years—all of 
which he will grow on his 1,400-acre ranch. 

He will be honored for his contribution at 
an official White House function next Thurs- 
day where he will meet Mr. Kennedy, to 
whom he thas talked many times. 

Foley then intends to go on to Europe 
and perhaps visit Greece. 

“After that, I want to see if we can get 
some children from the Congo, may three or 
four, to live with us. I'd like to see them 
through high school.” 


[From the San Leandro News, June 28, 1961] 
CoLeman Fotey Proor or U.S. OPPORTUNITIES 


Coleman Foley, southern Alameda County 
rancher, is the first person in the United 
States to take part in President Kennedy's 
U.S. food for peace program. 

Foley last week donated 50 tons of wheat— 
and he will donate the same amount each 
year for the next 4 years—through Christian 
Rural Overseas Program of Church World 
Relief—to aid less fortunate people overseas. 

Officials of the food for program 
estimates that this total of 200 tons will be 
sufficient to provide one-third loaf of bread 
each to more than 10 million people. 

More important than the donation of 
food, the gift was a testimonial by Foley 
of the good and abundant life he has found 
in the United States, and in making the 
gift speaks most eloquently to the world of 
the immigrant who made good in this 
country. 

Coleman came to the United States as an 
immigrant boy from Ireland at the age of 
13. He now owns and operates extensive 
cattle and farmland areas in California and 
Nevada. $ 

When he heard President Kennedy's appeal 
for food for peace he did not wait to bé 
asked, Coleman contacted the Kennedy peo- 
ple and offered his wheat plus livestock to 
be sold to raise more funds for the project. 

In this action, Foley no doubt recalled the 
words of the President, when he said, “Ask 
not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS N 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
OrD, I include the following newsletter 
of July 1, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Broce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

Jury 1, 1961.—The case for the Dallas Fed- 
eral Building was my subject in a special or- 
der on the floor of the House. As 
earlier (see newsletter of June 17, 1961), this 
action was a responsibility forced upon me 
as I saw it, by a political party line vote tre- 
lecting authorization of the building, after 
approval and reapproval over a 5-year pe- 
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riod. My presentation in the name of the 1 
million people of the Fifth District, and the 
several million served by Dallas Federal 
courts and officers, stressed the merits of the 
building: (1) Convenience and efficiency— 
a centralized location of 17 widely scattered 
agencies and Federal courts will better serve 
those needing and seeking Federal help, and 
improve the convenience, efficiency, and 
comfort of Federal personnel; (2) economy— 
rental savings of $990,000 per year, plus 
$870,000 refurbishing of the present build- 
ing at 1114 Commerce, anyway, and a cost 
annually of $2.35 per square foot compared 
to approximately 85 Dallas going rate, if 
leased; (3) good government—this point is 
the most important and had better be clear- 
ly understood by every citizen, particularly 
the rank and file of our people whose main 
contact with the Government is paying 
taxes. This issue, like many, can be simply 
stated or complicated and distorted out of 
all understandable shape, even by the well 
meaning. 

The issue at stake: Do we have government 
based on fact and merit or do we have “power 
politics,” the rewarding or punishing of dis- 
tricts and individuals, and their political 
leaders making deals outside the normal leg- 
islative process. Note at this point the con- 
cern of certain Dallas leaders, whomever 
they may be, that my speaking out and call- 
ing attention to the merits of the building 
and its political rejection, might jeopardize 
the attainment of the building and/or 
alienate certain political leaders. Realize, 
too, then, the capitulation of these people to 
power politics, rather than representative 
government (the Republic within a democ- 
racy). Imagine some being so cowed by and 
fearful of the power of political leaders that 
they would prefer to agree to deals, to wait 
until “the building is given to us.” 

On the other hand, where are those who 
believe that Federal buildings are studied 
and approved by legislative process of Con- 
gress and the administration on the basis 
of fact and merit? I choose to believe that 
I represent far more of the latter than the 
former. For my part, so long as I am the 
Member of Congress representing the Fifth 
District, I shall vote on the basis of merit. 
There will be no deals outside the normal 
legislative process, and no fear, intimidation, 
or reprisals. So long as most Dallas citizens 
believe this, so long will I be willing to rep- 
resent the Fifth District, and no power on 
earth will intimidate me, coerce me, or cause 
me to change position apart from the merit 
of the proposal. By doing this I can protect 
the workingman from a dictatorial labor 
boss, I can protect the voiceless thousands 
from the selfishness or greed of misguided 
businessmen and business interests, and, 
most of all, I can protect and preserve our 
constitutional Government, which alone as- 
sures our personal freedom, dignity, and 
opportunity. 

The Department of Defense appropriations 
bill, 1962, involved a 43-page bill, a 73-page 
report, and 6 volumes of printed documen- 
tary testimony before the Appropriations 
Committee. The total cost of this national 
defense bill is $42,942 million ($43 billion), 
which is $2,427 million more than last year 
and approximately $6 million less than re- 
quested in the budget. Understandable 
breakdowns in two ways: 

First, by function: Personnel, $12,050 mil- 
lion; operation and maintenance, $10,937 
million; procurement, $14,881 million; and 
research, development, test and evaluation, 
$4,842 million. 

Second, by organization: Army, $10,359 
million; Navy, $13,458 million; Air Force, 
$17,583 million; Office of Secretary of De- 
fense, $1,310 million. These sums give the 
United States the strongest balanced mili- 
tary force in the world. We are warned that 
our capability in Umited war must be 
brought up to the excellence of our all-out 
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nuclear power. The shift gradually from 
aircraft to missiles is being accomplished. 
At the same time that we improve our 
nuclear missiles we are developing an ever 
more sensitive and accurate BMEWS (ballis- 
tic missile early warning system). Our em- 
phasis is still on massive retaliation as the 
deterrent of general war. At the same time 
we are better prepared than ever for so- 
called limited warfare by flexible, and highly 
mobile forces. 

As I see it, the dangers facing us are not 
in the excellence of our military arms and 
personnel—that is, in our weapons and ca- 
pability, but in our planning and execution, 
in other words, our leaders. The success 
of military ventures rests now after appro- 
priating the money—on our leaders, our 
President, the Commander in Chief, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and other military leaders, 
our Intelligence Department leaders, and of 
course, those who can keep us out of war 
in the first place, the of State and 
those in positions of responsibility in the 
State Department. The policy laid down by 


the President must be firm with no ap- 


peasement—firm, tough self-interest, clear- 
ly stated and easily understood by friend and 
foe alike who respect only strength and firm 
action, Any weakness on our part or ap- 
peasement in Berlin, Laos, Asia, à 
Cuba, South America, or elsewhere, will ad- 
vance the encroachment of the Communists 
on us and the free world, thus increasing 
the danger of war which we have uninten- 
tionally invited. We must draw a line now 
at which we are prepared to fight and stick 
to it with no further thought of compromise 
or appeasement in any manner, It should 
be our continued hope and prayer that the 
President recognizes this even when his ad- 
visers don't. 


“An Evening With Senator George Nor- 
ris,” an Address by Claude R. Wickard 
at the George W. Norris National Cen- 
pay Washington, D.C., May 17, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor» the text of a moving tribute paid 
by a distinguished citizen of Indiana, the 
Honorable Claude R. Wickard, former 
Secretary of Agriculture and Administra- 
tor of REA, to the late Senator George 
W. Norris during the National Centennial 
Conference in honor of Senator Norris 
recently. 

The text of the address follows: 

AN EVENING Wrrn SENATOR Grorce NORRIS 
(An address by Claude R. Wickard at the 

George W. Norris National Centennial, 

Washington, D.C., May 17, 1961) 

My wife and I have very vivid memories 
of the evening of June 2, 1941. Senator 
George Norris spent that evening in our home 
in Washington. To us no evening was more 
rewarding. We felt that we had gained much 
by becoming better acquained with one of 
our Nation’s greatest statesmen. 

George Norris had to his credit more leg- 
islative reforms and more progressive legisla- 
tion than can be credited to any other Mem- 
ber of Congress in our Nation's history. 
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His colleagues told me that he had more 
influence on the voting of the Members of 
Congress than any other Senator, I knew 
that President Roosevelt invariably gave his 
opinions and requests favorable considera- 
tion. 

I knew that much or most of Senator Nor- 
ris’ legislative victories came only after long 
uphill battles against determined and well- 
entrenched opposition. 

But I was curious about what inspired or 
motivated George Norris to be so unselfishly 
and consistently devoted to the furthering of 
the rights and opportunities of his fellow 
Americans. 

Jim Rowe, then assistant to President 
Roosevelt, and I were discussing our admira- 
tion for Norris one day when he said he 
would like to meet him. I said I was most 
anxious to become better acquainted with 
him. Our guests for this memorable evening 
were Senator Norris and his wife, Jim Rowe 
and his wife, and Senator Norris“ daughter, 
Mrs. Robertson and her husband, who was 
the Senator's assistant. 

We kept the group small and intimate and 
the evening informal. After we finished 
dinner, I asked Senator Norris to sit in a 
comfortable chair at one end of the living 
room, while the rest of us gathered in front 
of him. 

VIVID IMPRESSIONS 

My wife and I retain some very vivid im- 
pressions of Senator Norris as we sat in 
front of him that night. Her strongest im- 
pression was the humbleness of the man. 
He never gave a hint of being boastful when 
he talked of his accomplishments. He did 
not exult in his victories. There was no in- 
dication that he expected acclaim for what 
he had done for his fellow Americans. 

I, too, was impressed with his humbleness 
but I was also deeply impressed with what I 
shall term the serenity of the man on this 
occasion. Senator Norris was in the 80th 
year of his life and in the 39th year of his 
service in the Congress of the United States. 
Obviously the end of that service was ap- 
proaching. I gained the distinct impres- 
sion that night that Senator Norris was at 
peace with his fellowman, with his God, and 
with himself. He never gave any indication 
of regrets, of bitterness over defeats, or 
enmity toward his opponents. 

To start the Senator talking, I asked him 
the question which had been on my mind, 
“Senator, what inspired you to be such a 
devoted liberal during your public career?” 
He did not answer my question directly. He 
began by telling us about his boyhood and 
youth on the family farm in northwestern 
Ohio. He told us of the abject poverty 
which was the lot of his widowed mother 
and her large family of which he was the only 
living son. He described the long hours of 
hard labor to meet the family’s food and 
fuel needs. He referred frequently to his 
mother’s deep religious convictions and her 
high moral code. He told of her kindness 
and her spirit of tolerance. Despite her long 
hard hours of work and sacrifice, she did 
not complain. She insisted that her children 

as much schooling as possible—some- 
thing that she had never had. 

He told us of many incidents but there 
was one which seemed to have left a very 
deep impression on him. I know it did on 
me when he related it. 


WORKED ON FARMS 


When the wheat harvest came each year, 
young Norris worked on neighboring farms 
to earn some money which was sorely needed 
by the Norris family, The McCormick 
reaper which had been invented several years 
before merely replaced the cradle, a hand 
tool used for cutting and swathing the grain 
on the ground. There still remained the 
hard, backbreaking work of making a dou- 
ble band from the straw in the swath and 
using it to bend the straw in the swath into 
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bundles or sheaves. Six or ten men work- 
ing hard in the hot sun were needed to fol- 
low each harvester for this Be- 
cause of the hard work and skill 
these men received comparatively good 
wages. 

On this particular occasion George had 
worked in the harvest fields for a week and 
went directly to bed when he arrived home 
on Saturday night. The next morning he 
arose & little later than usual and found 
his mother waiting for him. She began to 
question him about his activities the night 
before. When she was finally assured that 
her son had come straight from work, she 
offered a prayer of thanks. 

Here was the cause of his mother's 
anxiety. The owner of a neighboring farm 
had put into operation a machine called the 
Marsh Harvester. It not only cut the stand- 
ing grain—it bound it into sheaves, This 
machine caused a lot of excitement. The 
men who were willing to work hard in the 
harvest fields saw in this machine the end 
of their opportunity to earn some money 
to provide winter clothes and other neces- 
sities for their families. Their fear and re- 
sentment led some of the men to destroy 
the machine by fire on that Saturday night. 

No family needed the harvest money more 
than the Norris family but George's mother 
was much more concerned about whether 
her son had broken the law by becoming a 
member of the group which had destroyed 
the machine. According to her standards, 
the challenge of poverty must be met by 
righteous and legal means, 


HUMANITARIAN AND LIBERAL 


By telling us about this incident and by 
describing his boyhood and family life, he 
gave us the answer to the question I had 
asked him about what inspired him to be 
a humanitarian and a liberal. 

I began my second question by pointing 
out that many men who had risen from 
poverty and hardship to positions of affiu- 
ence and influence turned their backs on 
those who could not or did not so improve 
their situations, I reminded him that many 
men had come to Congress as liberals, grad- 
ually became more conservative and in some 
cases, even reactionary. My question was 
why he never wavered or faltered in his 
liberalism. With a faint smile, he said that 
he had reversed the process which I had 
described because he had come into Con- 
gress as a conservative. 


He told us how the representatives of a 
large railroad had helped to persuade him 
to become a candidate for Congress in op- 
position to the radical Populist candidate. 
He had made avallable to him campaign 
literature including speeches made in Con- 
gress by leaders of his party. He used these 
speeches in his campaign because they ad- 
vocated measures which appealed to him as 
sound and worthy of his support. He was 
elected. When he went to Congress, he made 
inquiry about the man who made the 
speeches which gave him the background 
for his campaign pledges. He was told that 
the man rarely ever made speeches on the 
floor of the Congress but had them inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD so they could 
be used as campaign material. He was told 
that he should forget about these speeches 
and what they advocated as there was no 
chance that such measures would be en- 
acted into law. This was a great shock to 
George Norris. To him it was nothing but 
deceit and dishonesty. He felt that he had 
unwittingly become a participant in this 
kind of fraud. His sense of moral values 
led him to resolve to do everything in his 
power to see that such practices were elim- 
inated or corrected. To him it was not 
enough to vote for reforms. He felt the 
obligation to lead the fight for them even 
in the face of powerful and stubborn 
opposition. 
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Twelve years of congressional fighting and 
two Presidential vetoes did not stop George 
Norris in his efforts to have his TVA bill 
enacted into law. 


‘WORST DEFEAT 


I believe it worthwhile and timely to 
briefly describe what George Norris regarded 
as his worst defeat. 

After World War I American farmers 
found themselves in dire economic circum- 
stances because they could not sell at fair 
prices what they were able to produce. Sen- 
ator Norris, then chairman of the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, introduced a bill 
which would create a Federal agency whose 
responsibility it would be to make the sur- 
plus of American farms available to the 
hungry people of other nations. His bill ran 
into stiff opposition, including that of the 
President and Vice President. During the 
debate on the bill, Senator Norris collapsed 
from sheer exhaustion. His bill was defeated 
in the meantime. 

To quote his own words, “The defeat of 
that legislation was the greatest single dis- 
appointment of all my public service in Con- 
gress. I had grown accustomed to the ebb 
and flow of battle. * * * I myself had known 
what it was to lose fights. Yet I could not 
reconcile myself to the thought that one 
populous region in the world was desperate, 
undernourished, starving in thousands of 
instances for the simple necessities of human 
life—and at the same time millions in an- 
other part of the world, separated by oceans 
and land, were suffering and agonized because 
of the overproduction of these same necessi- 
ties.“ 

LEGISLATOR OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


In a letter to a friend Senator Norris said, 
“A government in Its truest sense ls a method 
to bring to humanity the greatest amount of 
happiness and ts founded, after all, upon the 
love of man for man.” 

As I think about the things Senator Norris 
told us in our home that night and as I re- 
flect upon his actions in public life, I think 
I have the answer as to what inspired him 
and guided him in becoming the most effec- 
tive legislator of human rights who ever sat 
in the Congress of this Nation. To use his 
own words, he adhered to the only course 
which satisfied his own conscience. His 
mother instilled in him a very and 
sensitive conscience. He never let it become 
dull by ambition, selfishness, or defeat. 

In today's worldwide struggle for the 
minds of men, we must prove that we as 
a people adhere to our conscience in our 
Government and in our private lives. 

I am glad that our President recently 
called attention to the need for higher ethics 
in public office. I regret that it seemed nec- 
essary for him to do so. 

We have learned recently that officials of 
some of our large corporations have fol- 
lowed unethical practices. So far as the 
electrical industry is concerned, I would like 
to observe that efforts to stifle competition 
have not been confined to the manufactur- 
ing segment of the industry. The worst 
thing about payola in television programs 
or elsewhere is the public apathy to such 
practices. E 


ADHERENCE TO MORAL CODES 


The point I am making is that it is in 
the homes of Americans where there must 
be an awakening to the need for adherence 
to the moral codes. 

A child is not born with a conscience. 
He learns by example and instruction the 
difference between right and wrong. If he 
becomes aware that his father is given to 
unethical practices in dealing with his em- 
ployer, his competition, or the public, he is 
apt to think it smart to take advantage of 
his playmates. If the child in the close asso- 
ciation with his mother does not acquire a 
clear and controlling conscience, the chances 
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are poor that he will ever be governed by 
one. 

George Norris never permitted his con- 
science to become weak or dull. Because 
of that fact our Government is a better 
government. Our Nation is a happier place 
to live. 

FATHER OF TVA 


I also include in the Recorp a fine 
article by Dan Kidney in the May 21, 
1961, issue of the Indianapolis Times. 
The article is entitled “Father of TVA— 
Wickard Pays Tribute to Norris.” 

The article follows: 

FarHer oF TVA—Wickarp Pays TRIBUTE To 
Norris 
(By Dan Kidney) 

WasHIincton.—One of the most intimate 
and revealing tributes to the late, great Sen- 
ator George W. Norris, during a 2-day na- 
tional centennial conference here this week, 
came from Claude R. Wickard, former Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and REA Administrator, 
who served under both the Roosevelt and 
Truman administrations. 

Coming here with Mrs. Wickard, from 
their farm home at Camden, Ind., Wickard 
told of an evening Senator Norris, who was 
known as the father of TVA, spent with 
them, when Wickard was in the Roosevelt 
Cabinet. 

The date was June 2, 1941. The Wickards 
invited Senator Norris to their home here 
to meet James Rowe, then assistant to FDR. 

“We kept the group small and intimate 
and the evening informal,” Wickard told 
the cetennial conference, paying tribute to 
Norris. 

“After we finished dinner, I asked Senator 
Norris to sit in a comfortable chair at the 
end of our living room while the rest of 
us gathered in front of him. 

“My wife and I retain some very vivid im- 
pressions of Senator Norris as we sat in front 
of him that night. Her strongest impression 
Was the humbleness of the man. He never 
gave a hint of being boastful when he talked 
of his accomplishments. He did not exult 
in his victories. There was no indication 
that he expected acclaim for what he had 
done for his fellow Americans. 

“T, too, was impressed with his humbleness 
but I was also deeply impressed with what I 
shall term the serenity of the man on this 
Occasion. Senator Norris was in the 80th 
year of his life and in the 39th year of his 
service in the Congress of the United States. 

“Obviously the end of that service was 
approaching. I gained the distinct impres- 
Sion that night that Senator Norris was at 
Peace with his fellow man, with his God, 
and with himself. He never gave any indi- 
cation of regrets, of bitterness over defeats, 
or enmity toward his opponents.” 

This observation startled some of the 
youngsters attending the conference, who 
had read or heard that when Norris was de- 
feated at last as Senator from Nebraska, he 
had considered his Ufework unrewarding- 

First coming to Congress as a conservative 
Republican, Norris was one of the “Young 
Turks” in leading the House fight against 
Speaker Joseph Cannon, Republican, of Hu- 
nois. Having overthrown “Cannonism,” 
which was the one-man rule over House 
policies and performance, Norris went on to 
the Senate, teamed up with the Progressives 
there and ran the last time as an Inde- 
Pendent. He was defeated by the late Sen- 
ator Kenneth Wherry, Republican, of Ne- 
braska, who was opposed to much Norris had 
Stood for. 

The Wickard speeech dealt with the moral 
lessons of hard work, sacrifice and courage 
Which Norris said he had learned from, his 
mother as a child and never would forget. 
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“It was his mother who had inspired him 
to be a humanitarian and a liberal,” Wickard 
concluded. 

He added that he considered Norris “the 
most effective legislator for human rights 
who ever sat in the Congress of this Nation.” 

“George Norris never permitted his con- 
science to become weak or dull. Because of 
that fact our Government is a better govern- 
ment. Our Nation Is a happier place to live.” 


Dr. J. R. Lewis Is Saluted at 78 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, Dr. J. 
R. Lewis, of Ripley, Tenn., in my con- 
gressional district was saluted on his 78th 
birthday. I have known him personally 
for many years and he has made a won- 
derful contribution to his community. 
The following article from an outstand- 
ing newspaper in my district, the Lauder- 
dale County Enterprise, will be of inter- 
est to the Members of this body: 

De. J. R. Lewis Is SALUTED AT 78 as HE 
Serves His PATIENTS AND CITIZENS 


Dr. James Rhea Lewis, of Ripley, was paid 
tribute Monday in the “Our Home Folks” 
column of the Memphis Commercial Appeal, 
which reported that he hasn't the slightest 
notion of retiring from daily duties which he 
tranquilly pursues as faithfully and fruit- 
fully as ever. 

“His career has been threefold—physician, 

businessman, and public servant. He left 
commercial endeavor after 7 years, in which 
he was Lauderdale County's original Ford 
dealer, but he has been a busy “country 
doctor” for 58 years and a public servant for 
50 of them. He still holds his county's 
highest elective office, that of county court 
udge. 
; “Dr. Lewis was born at Arp, a rural com- 
munity west of Ripley. His parents were 
Henry Harrison Lewis and Fannie Rhea 
Lewis. He was 1 of 6 sons and he had 2 
sisters, too. He received his grade school 
and secondary education at Ripley, includ- 
ing a 5-year slege of Latin. 

“In 1901 he entered the Memphis Hospital 
Medical College, which 12 years later was 
to be consolidated into the University of 
Tennessee. 

“He received his temporary license in 1903, 
and armed with this and his few instru- 
ments, he set out to establish a practice in 
Golddust, an isolated hamlet on the Mis- 
sissippi River 20 miles west of Ripley. He 
had made arrangements to hang out his 
shingle before Lambuth's store there. 

THAT “TORRIFIED FEVER" 


“Just getting there proved far from easy. 
About half the distance was covered by flood- 
waters, and rain poured all day. From the 
bluffs he took a skiff and later transferred 
to two mules, who had to swim part of the 
way. 

nen. at his destination a scare awaited 


him. 

“The first patients he was called to see 
were four children, brothers and sisters of 
one already dead. On his way to the home, 
he asked the father what the trouble seemed 
to be. ‘Doctor, they’ve got that torrified 
fever,’ the man sald. The doctor was silently 
rebuking himself for having totally forgot- 
ten any reference to this disease by his pro- 
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fessors when they reached the home and he 
found the children were suffering from 
typhoid. 

“He finished medical school in April 1904, 
and received his permanent license. On 
January 1, 1907, when the county court 
elected him county health officer, he moved 
to Ripley—again across floodwaters and 
through pouring rain, He served as county 
health officer 31 years. 

“He was accustomed to the hazards of 
water transportation, as when the stern- 
wheeler Ferd Herold swamped his hollow-log 
dugout. In the hills he usually could travel 
by buggy, but roads were poor and miry. 

“One day in 1907, he was returning from 
a call in Durhamville community when he 
met a colleague and former mentor, Dr. G. A. 
Lusk, and they reined up to chat. Let's 
get out of this mud awhile,’ Dr. Lusk sug- 
gested, and found Dr. Lewis agreeable. They 
left for New York to spend 6 weeks in post- 
gtaduate study at the Polyclinic—and take 
in the Harry K. Thaw trial. 

Dr. Lewis returned to Polyclinic in 1911 
to study further, and in 1914 took more in- 
struction at Johns . He went to New 
York again in 1917, and in 1931 had a 4- 
month postgraduate course at Vanderbilt 
University at Nashville. He has missed few 
of the University of Tennessee short courses 
for physicians. 

“During his career, he has delivered over 
7,000 youngsters, including as many as 3 
generations in 1 family. 

“He sometimes was summoned to treat 
patients as far away as Osceola and Luxora, 
Ark., having to cross the Mississippi by ferry. 
His wife, the former Rosa Reviere, would 
heat bricks and put them in the blankets of 
his buggy on cold nights for these journeys. 

“FOUR DAYS WITHOUT SLEEP 


“Later, when he acquired a 1909 car, he 
often chugged over icy, rutted roads which 
cut the tires to shreds. When three went, 
he'd have to remove the fourth to keep the 
vehicle steering straight. 

“It was in World War I days that the flu 
epidemic drove him hardest. He once visited 
patients for 4 days and nights without sleep. 

“His children, Mont, Rhea, and Mrs. 
Stewart Nunn, who often accompanied him 
on his calls, never knew him to refuse a call. 
He lives each day as it comes and never 
worries, frets, or stews—just lives it,’ his 
son-in-law says. 

“He has forgotten few of his patients, 
though they number far into the thousands, 
and he greets many on the street whom he 


never expected to survive. 


“His quiet devotion to his patients goes 
beyond concern for their health. Many 
times he speaks to them of spiritual matters, 
and often he has joined in prayer at their 
bedsides. He is an elder of Ripley's Presby- 
terian Church. 

Many honors have come his way, though 
he keeps little track of them. Two of the 
most important, perhaps, were the Golden 
T Certificate he received from the University 
of Tennessee in 1954, and the vice-presidency 
of the Tennessee Medical Association. 

“He served as direct representative from 
his county to the legislature in 1933. He 
was elected county judge in 1942 and re- 
elected in 1950 and 1958, 

“He presides over quarterly meetings of 
magistrates; supervises county business be- 
tween their sessions; has numerous commit- 
tee posts; and sits as judge for trial of law- 
suits in county court, where the docket is 
often heavy. 

“It includes all juvenile cases arising in 
Lauderdale County, and one of these brought 
Dr. Lewis fame. In 1953, three boys were 
charged with stealing some watermelons. 
After a moment of thought, Judge Lewis 
asked anyone present who'd never stolen a 
watermelon to raise his right hand. 
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“Sheriff Willard Norvell, County Attorney 
5 Sanford, three State highway patrol- 
men, and all the courtroom spectators failed 
to muster a hand between them. The 
charges were dismissed and the repentant 
youngsters set free with some stern words 
of advice. 

„Wire services carried the item around the 
world, causing Dr. Lewis to receive letters 
from everywhere, some praising and others 
condemning his action. He replied cour- 
teously, ‘I'm not starting a crime wave, Im 
just recalling my own childhood. 

“His first wife died in 1946. In 1948, he 
married Mrs. Mattie C. Holmes, of Little 
Rock. 

“He now has a grandson, Dr. Stewart 
Lewis Nunn, who began his practice in Rip- 
ley in the shadow of a 63-bed hospital which 
Dr. Lewis was instrumental in obtaining, 
and on whose board of trustees he's served 
since the beginning. 

“The grandson, now practicing at the Mayo 
Clinic in Rochester, Minn., will never know 
just what it was like down there in the 
bottomlands of the Mississippi, when the 
century was young and typhoid and malaria 
were common. He'll never know. 

“Thanks to men like Dr. Lewis, who made 
the difference.” 


Were We So Wrong? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, not so 
many months ago the new administra- 
tion won what some considered a great 
moral victory when the House voted to 
increase the size of the Rules Commit- 
tee so that it could no longer usurp the 
prerogatives of the House by obstruct- 
ing legislative proposals that were not 
to its liking. 

At that time, those of us who voted 
against the committee-packing plan— 
as I did—were severely criticized on the 
editorial pages of the liberal press, re- 
gardless of our individual motives, and 
were, ourselves, called obstructionists. 
This was so even though some of us 
pointed out that if, indeed, the commit- 
tee had from time to time departed from 
its intended role as legislative traffic cop, 
the way to avoid this was not merely to 
add more members to the committee but 
to consider an appropriate change in 
the rules of the House themselves. 

Having, myself, held to that position, 
it is with more than passing interest that 
I have read the following editorial from 
the New York Times of July 3. As I 
include it here, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I cannot help but ask, rhetori- 
cally, what do we do now: Add still more 
members? 

The article follows: 

SCHOOL Ar: STILL IMPRISONED 

Supporters of aid to private and parochial 
schools had demanded, as the price of any 
further action on the pending public-school 
bill, that there first be reported a National 
Defense Education Act amended to include 
large-scale aid to nonpublic schools. 

That condition has now been met. Even 
in the unsavory business of holding hostages, 
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it is customary to set the victim free once 
the ransom has been pald. The amended 
National Defense Education Act was the 
ransom; and so the public-school bill ought 
to be by any rules of this nasty game, lib- 
erated from the Rules Committee, where 
it has unconscionably been held by a strange 
coalition. 

It is, of course, possible that such rules, 
or any rules, do not carry weight in the Rules 
Committee. It is no secret that its ultra 
conservative chairman, Representative How- 
ARD W. SMITH, of Virginia, would prefer to 
see Federal school-aid legislation murdered 
rather than merely imprisoned. But what- 
ever his preferences, the committee has not 
the moral right to deprive Congress of the 
opportunity to debate a measure of such 
urgency. We had thought this was what 
the great administration victory over the 
Rules Committee’s leadership was all about 
earlier this year. We must have been wrong. 

The needs of public education must have 
their day on the floor of the House. Those 
who prevent that debate are shamelessly 
depriving the Nation’s public schools of des- 
perately needed assistance at a critical mo- 
ment in our country’s history. 


Pantagraph Farmwriters Receive 
Journalism Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
pride that I call attention to an honor 
which has been bestowed upon two dis- 
tinguished friends and constituents. 
Frank Bill and Stanley Lantz were pre- 
sented last week with what is known as 
the ASTA Award for professional agri- 
cultural journalism. They write for the 
Daily Pantagraph, of Bloomington, III. 
In being selected for this award they 
were publicly recognized as the most 
outstanding agricultural newspaper 
writers in the United States last year. 

The cward presentation was made 
during banquet ceremonies of the 
American Seed Trade Association's 78th 
a convention held in Chicago last 
week. 

The ASTA statuette has inscribed at 
the base: “The written word is the seed 
of knowledge.” This is a particularly 
appropriate inscription for Frank Bill 
and Stanley Lantz. Not only do they 
have an extensive knowledge of agri- 
culture, but they are endowed with that 
rare facility of expressing concisely and 
objectively their thoughts. 

I consratulate both of them. I con- 
gratulate the Daily Pantagraph for hav- 
ing on its staff such accomplished 
writers. As a part of my remarks I am 
including the following news item that 
appeared in the Daily Pantagraph about 
this honor that has come to Frank Bill 
and Stanley Lantz: 

PANTAGRAPH FARMWRITERS RECEIVE JOURNAL- 


ISM AWARD—SEED GROUP REcocNizEs LANTZ, 
BL 


(By Tony Holloway) 


Cuitcaco—Daily Pantagraph farmwriters 
Stanley Lantz and Frank Bill were honored 


July 5 


Tuesday night as the most outstanding ag- 
ricultural newspaper writers in the United 
States for 1960, 

The received the ASTA Award for pro- 
fessional agricultural Journalism at banquet 
ceremonies during the American Seed Trade 
Association’s 78th annual convention at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel here. 

The purpose of the award (in the form 
of an ASTA statuette) is to honor those who 
are making significant contributions toward 
the welfare of agriculture and horticulture 
and acquaint outstanding writers with activi- 
ties of the American Seed Trade Association 
and the seed trade generally. 


THREE OTHERS HONORED 


Three other recipients of the award were 
Eugene Butler, editor of the Progressive 
Farmer, a Dallas, Tex., agricultural maga- 
zine; George Abraham, horticulturalist col- 
umnist of the Buffalo, N.Y., Courier Express; 
and John Whiting, former editor of the 
Flower Grower magazine in New York City. 

The five were presented their statuettes by 
Gager T. Vaughan, president of ASTA and 
head of the Vaughan Seed Co. of Chicago. 

Mr. Lantz succeeded Mr. Bill as Panta- 
graph farm editor January 1, 1960. He joined 
the news staff in February of 1947 after 9 
years of newscasting with radio station 
WJBC in Bloomington. He joined Mr. Bill 
in the Pantagraph agricultural department 
in 1953. 

ATTENDED ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Lantz attended Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
yersity, where he majored in English and 
speech. He served 2 years with the Army in 
the South Pacific. 

He is an officer and committee worker in 
the Baptist Church and Masonic organiza- 
tions. He and Mrs. Lantz have one daughter. 

Mr. Bill joined the Pantagraph as assistant 
to the agricultural editor, A. J. Bill, his 
father, in 1916. Except for 2 years’ duty in 
World War I, he served continuously on the 
paper until January 1 of last year, when he 
went on a part-time basis as farm editor 
emeritus. He had served as farm editor 
since 1935. 

Since 1928 he has specialized in aerial 
photographs. He is a member of Wesley 
Methodist Church, a member of the board 
of the McLean County Historical Society, 
maintains active contact with Flying Farm- 
ers, Grain Dealers’ Association, Farm Man- 
agers’ Association, and is a member of the 
agricultural-industrial committee of the Ili- 
nois Chamber of Commerce. 

The 4-day ASTA convention ends today. 


The Problem of Foreign Imports in the 
Glove Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
frequently taken the floor of this House 
to point out to my colleagues the grave 
peril to the people of my district who 
are engaged in the essential glove indus- 
try that is represented by the tremen- 
dous increase in foreign-made gloves 
coming into America from cheap-labor 
areas abroad. I have been fighting, and 
will continue to fight, for legislation to 
curb these imports and protect the jobs 
of the people of my district. 
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In this connection, I believe the fol- 
lowing survey of reaction on the part of 
some foreign glove manufacturers to 
steps which this country should be tak- 
ing now to protect the jobs of our own 
people, may be of interest to my col- 
leagues. The observations are those of 
a leading official of the American glove 
industry, James H. Casey, Jr., executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Leather Glove Manufacturers, of Glov- 
ersville, N.Y. Under leave to extend my 
remarks I enclose an article from the 
Gloversville Leader-Herald of June 12, 
setting forth Mr. Casey's informative re- 
port: 

JAPAN, Honc Komo Take Drm View or U.S. 
IMPORT RESTRICTIONS, CASEY TELLS GLOVE 
ASSOCIATION BOARD 

(By Roland Naish) 

Both Japan and Hong Kong take a dim 
view of any restrictive measures regarding 
their exports to the United States, James H. 
Casey, Jr., executive secretary of the National 
Association of Leather Glove Manufacturers, 
told association directors yesterday after- 
noon. 

The directors met at Johnstown Treadway 
Inn, opening the 44th annual convention of 
the national organization. 

Submitting a report on his recent trip to 
the Far East, Casey said that in his talks 
with glove manufacturers in Japan and 
Hong Kong he found that they felt that since 
the United States had taken the stand that 
it would help the economy of not only their 
countries but the underdeveloped nations of 
the world as well, any restrictive measures 
would in effect show the United States is 
not living up to its word. 

Casey pointed out to the Japanese that 
the U.S. glove market is not expanding. 

He said he attempted to explain to the 
Japanese what is happening to the US. 
glove industry as a result of Japanese ex- 
Ports but they Just couldn't seem to under- 
stand. a 

He noted that the Japanese seem to have 
the idea the American public is just becom- 
ing aware of gloves. He pointed out to the 
Japanese that the consumption of gloves 
in the United States is good but that it 
can't possibly absorb the amount of im- 
Ports from Japan and other countries and 
have its own glove industry survive. 

The Japanese manufacturers, he said, ap- 
peared interested in the local glove indus- 
try in general but when it came to discuss- 
ing restrictive measures they became cun- 
ning and shy. 

Casey said the Japanese glove manufac- 
turers seem to lack a good knowledge of the 
basis of the U.S. economy. 

The Japanese are worried about Hong 
Kong and its rapidly expanding economy. 
The Hong Kong labor rates, Casey sald, are 
much lower than the Japanese. 

Today, Japan feels slighted, after having 
set up voluntary quotas the country is now 
looking forward to having these increased. 

Casey pointed out the Japanese first re- 
Quest, for a 30-percent jump, is frowned 
Upon by the United States, and it seems as 
though some sort of compromise will be 
developed, with an increase of approximately 
5 percent. 

Despite the fact that the Japanese feel 
Slighted, they are very sensitive about the 
publicity they have been receiving in the 
United States, in Canada, and in London 
concerning the fact that Japan is flooding 
these markets with low-cost goods. 

The Japanese, Casey said, are willing to 
admit their merchandise is low in price by 
comparison, but they dislike the insinugtion 
that it is below standard. Consequently, 
there is a terrific movement on foot to elimi- 
nate this thinking and to make sure that 
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Japanese merchandise is brought up to what 
ls considered world standards. 

Hong Kong, he said, takes an entirely dif- 
ferent position and one that is quite chal- 
lenging. 

The three active trade associations in the 
textile feld have refused to meet with rep- 
resentatives of their own government to con- 
sider the possibility of quotas. In fact, they 
are making it very clear that they have 
nothing further to discuss with anyone, un- 
less an international program is to be con- 
sidered that will recognize the productive 
capacity, the internal situation, and the eco- 
nomic situation of each country. 

As for any type of voluntary quotas or 
limitations, the directors were told that 
Hong Kong manufacturers are very adamant 
in refusing to consider any such proposal. 

Consequently, in our discussion, we were 
reminded that our basic program was to 
help backward nations; and, if such is to be 
our promise, then to ask for restrictions 
appears to them to be inconsistent with our 
own position.” 

These associations, Casey said, constantly 
had with them two professors from the Uni- 
versity of Hong Kong, both of whom acted 
as spokesmen for the group. They were 
really determined in advising the manufac- 
turers not to consider quotas of any type. 

“It would be my opinion that the manu- 
facturers of Hong Kong are not the least bit 
upset about world opinion. They feel their 
flourishing economy should be maintained, 
and it can only be maintained by a large 
volume of exports.” 

In speaking of quotas or limitations Casey 
said it's hard to decide just what to do and 
at what level to determine a quota. As an 
example he pointed out that if the United 
States sets the quota at the figure set in 
1955 this would virtually eliminate Hong 
Kong from the American market since they 
produced very few gloves at that time. 

He also pointed out that if a 1955 level 
was agreed upon the question exporters to 
the United States immediately would ask is, 
How about me? In 1955 I was a small man- 
ufacturer but today I’m one of the larger 
ones. Does that mean I have to go back to 
my 1955 level?“ 

“The question of quotas and limitations is 
an involved and perplexing problem,” Casey 
declared. 

Referring to the voluntary export quota 
agreed to by Japan, Oasey said the Japanese 
manufacturers have lived up to their agree- 
ment very well. However, he said, it is a 


known fact that they get additional mer- 


chandise into this country by first entering it 
in another country. 

Reporting briefly on his visit to the Philip- 
pine Islands, Casey said that graft and 
corruption appeared very evident in the 
islands. 

He said that manufacturers and officials 
seem to be reluctant to squeal ón anyone for 
fear of that person being avenged through 
someone else or through harassment of the 
manufacturer. 

In the city of Manila, he said there were 
some measures of protection for the working- 
man but in the province there appeared to 
be none. 

“Because of the graft and corruption, if a 
manufacturer isn't careful he would go broke 
in a year's time.” 

Glove manufacturers maintain wire fences 
around their plants and a guard at the gate 
who checks in each worker. The workers, he 
said, are searched before being allowed to 
leave the plant. If a manufacturer isn’t 
careful, Casey said, he is liable to buy back 
his own gloves in Manila. 

Within the glove plants there are a number 
of off limits signs posted on various rooms 
and no one is permitted to walk about. The 
workers are expected to work while in the 
plant and that is it, the executive secretary 
concluded. 


Food for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp a most informative interview 
with our former colleague, George Mc- 
Govern, who now serves as Director of 
Food for Peace Agency. 

The interview, which is published in 
the July 1, 1961, issue of Concern, a pub- 
lication of the General Board of Chris- 
tian Social Concerns of the Methodist 
Church, contains, in question-and-an- 
swer form, a great deal of useful infor- 
mation about the food-for-peace pro- 


am. 
The article follows: 


Foop ror Peace—Tuis AGENCY USES AMERI- 
CAN ABUNDANCE To ADVANCE THE CAUSE OF 
PEACE AND FREEDOM 

(By Winston Taylor) 

A man who dislikes the word “surplus” 
but who likes what American abundance can 
do for the less fortunate is the head of the 
Nation's Food for Peace Agency. The pro- 
gram is not new, but George McGovern is 
its first Director and a prime mover in put- 
ting a positive note into each word of the 
agency title. 

An active Methodist who already has been 
a bomber pilot, earned a doctor of philosophy 
degree, taught college history and served in 
Congress, McGovern is obliged to talk about 
millions of bushels and billions of dollars 
but he talks about people as individuals. 

At this stage, food for peace is benefiting 
some 50 million persons around the world. 

Fully supported by a special task-force re- 
port and by his own long interest in the 
utilization rather than the mere storage of 
commodities, the Director asserts: 

“We're trying to get away from the con- 
cept of surplus disposal to a concept of con- 
structive use of our agricultural abundance. 
It's good to use our surplus, but it's bad to 
1 this operation as ‘unloading a prob- 
em'” 

“The production of American agriculture 
is one of our truly great assets,” says Mc- 
Govern, who comes from the farming State 
of South Dakota. But, as one of the young- 
est leaders in the current youthful admini- 
stration, he proceeds to add that “we ought 


to explore with imagination and vigor and 


compassion the various ways we can use the 
abundance to advance the cause of peace 
and freedom.” 

In an interview, Mr. McGovern made the 
following statements. Parentheses contain 
items about current developments. 

Question. What is the authorization for 
food for peace? 

Answer. The basic legislation is Public Law 
480, passed in 1954, and providing operating 
personnel, but no director. 

(By Executive order of President Kennedy, 
McGovern was named Special Assistant to the 
President, and Director of Food for Peace. 
This calls for coordination of the efforts of 
the Department of Agriculture, State De- 
partment, International Cooperation Admin- 
istration, and other agencies. 

(In fiscal 1960, U.S. agricultural exports 
were valued at $4.5 billion. For 31 percent of 
this, financed mostly through Public Law 480 
and the Mutual Security Act, the United 
States did not get dollars but either made 
grants or sold for inconvertible currencies. 
Public Law 480 includes: (1) sales for foreign 
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ency, (2) grants for emergency relief 
2 co Lee development projects, (3) do- 
nations through voluntary agencies, (4) 
parter for equivalent value in strategic ma- 
terials. The grants and donations accounted 
for only 2 percent each of total farm ex- 
last year. 
Po FR reimburses the Commodity Credit 
Corporation for materials released and pays 
shipping costs.) 

3 Why was a $2 billion supple- 
ment recommended by the task force? (This 
has already been granted by Congress.) 

Answer. The $1.5 billion authorized for 
fiscal 1961 was nearly exhausted because of 
a 4-year sale contract negotiated with India. 
Food for Peace could sign no commitments 
beyond its annual authorization, even for 
long-term shipments. Until further au- 
thorization was granted, several agreements 
had to be held up. 

Question. What has been your procedure 
in the new emphasis? 

Answer. We have undertaken surveys of 
world food needs through the U.N. Food and 
Agriculture Organization, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and private agencies, 
to secure information on food deficits and 
to learn how we might better gear our pro- 
duction to meet the real needs abroad. We 
also made a special visit to Latin America in 
your Latin American tour? 

LATIN AMERICAN TOUR 

Question. What ideas did you get from 
your Latin American tour? 

Answer. We tried to take a good close look 
at present programs and to give Latin Amer- 
ican officials a chance to tell their views. 
We listened more than we talked—we need 
to do more of this. We were the first for- 
eigners received by Brazil's new President, 
Janio Quadros, and he immediately ap- 
pointed two committees for cooperation. 

Question. What countries are receiving 
food for peace? 

Answer. Ninety-nine are now involved, in 
Asia, Africa, the Near East, and Latin Amer- 
ica, with the European share diminishing. 
More will be involved. Distribution is very 
small so far in Africa, but some substantial 
shipments have gone to the Congo. 

Question. Is distribution of surplus foods 
within the U.S. part of food for peace? 

Answer. No. This is under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. We cannot make com- 
mitments for oversea use until domestic 

“needs are satisfied. President Kennedy's 
first Executive order, expanding foods avail- 
able for U.S. relief had no effect on oversea 
distribution. 

Question. Can food for peace be related 
to U.N. efforts? 

Answer, We are coordinating our pro- 
gram with the U.N. freedom-from-hunger 
5-year program. We also will investigate 
multilateral opportunities. 

(The United States has offered to contrib- 
ute $40 million in commodities toward an 
initial U.N. food reserve of $100 million, 
which McGovern called “the most significant 
action taken by the US. Government to 
strengthen U.N.-FAO activities.”) 

Question. With the wide unemployment in 
this country, how does labor react to ship- 
ments overseas? 

Answer. There is great concern with our 
unemployment. Distribution is first for our 
own people, with no shipments overseas un- 
less first made available here, The Ameri- 
can people, Including labor, have given warm 
support to food for peace and want to see 
the extra food put to good use. People want 
to use it as an instrument of peace. Food 
for peace also has broad bipartisan support. 

RELATION TO PEACE CORPS 

Question. What relation does this have to 
the Peace Corps? 

Answer. The Corps would be very helpful 
in aiding local governments or yoluntary or- 
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tions in better distribution. Close 
liaison has been maintained with the Peace 
Corps to develop the most effective utiliza- 
tion of Peace Corps personnel in Food for 
Peace. 

Question. What are the problems of dis- 
tribution? 

Answer. We need to protect the domestic 
markets of local producers, not disrupt the 
export market of other countries, and not 
destroy commercial markets. We are re- 
quired by law to consider our own markets 
and not replace sales with donations. While 
in Latin America, we went to Argentina, 
which does not need our aid, to assure it as 
an exporter that we would not work against 
its export interests. 

Question. Can you work through churches 
and other voluntary agencies? 

Answer. We want to make available what- 
ever they can efficiently use, and to make as- 
surances so that their programs can be 
planned for several years. Voluntary agen- 
cies could increase the scope of their dis- 
tribution if assured of supplies. At present 
we are doing everything possible to make ad- 
ditional commodities available. Support for 
church world service is important. It re- 
ceives relief foods free but has costs for staff, 
program, and freight. 

(At present 20 U.S. and 2 U.N. agencies 
distribute nearly 2 billion pounds of food- 
stuffs per year, with a value of nearly $200 
million, in 93 countries, benefiting 50 million 
people. Such food is donated by the Gov- 
ernment, which pays the cost of ocean 
freight, while the voluntary agency pays over- 
land freight and handles final distribution.) 

Question. What foods are included under 
Food for Peace? 

Answer. Nonfat dried milk, fats and oils, 
flour, cornmeal, wheat, and corn. 

Question. Is anything other than food in- 
cluded? 

Answer. Yes, cotton. 

Question: What processing is done before 
distribution? 

Answer. Wheat is ground into flour, corn 
into meal, cottonseed turned into oll. We 
are looking into the possibility of other 
processing. Some of this is done here and 
some overseas, 80 we are watching the effect 
on the employment situation. 

Question. Since you see this as not just 
a surplus disposal operation, are foodstuffs 
not on the surplus list included? 

Answer. One of Food for Peace's early di- 
rectives was to make edible oils available to 
the voluntary agencies, even though they 
were not in surplus. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture had to buy them in the open market. 
We have assurance that they will continue to 
be available for the program even after 
this year. 

(These oils were added because low calorie 
intake is not the only problem in under- 
nourishment. The task force report noted 
that “hundreds of millions of people subsist 
on diets short of energy value, lacking in 
proteins and fats and olis.“) 

NEW APPROACHES NEEDED 

Question. What are some of the new ap- 
proaches to the food problem? 

Answer. We need to develop more school 
feeding—this is an exciting opportunity to 
help the undernourished. This can be either 
government-to-government or by private 
agencies. It is one sure way of getting the 
food into the hands and into the stomachs 
of the people who most need it. 

(One of the latest agreements was with 
Peru, to supply bread, powdered milk and 
other commodities to 30,000 Peruvian school- 
children, which McGovern said he hoped 
would be a pilot project for Latin America.) 

We need to expand bold efforts for human 
betterment, designed to reach those segments 
of the population of underdeveloped coun- 
tries who are so poverty stricken as not 
to reap any benefit from concessional sales 
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(in which food bought from the United 
States is added to the recipient country's 
stock and resold). 

Agreements tentatively reached with sev- 
eral countries would use commodities to al- 
leviate serious problems of ynemployment 
and underemployment. For instance, using 
food for partial payment of wages and for 
purchase of tools to build a road which would 
open up a large agricultural area. Or using 
rice for part payment of wages to workers 
on a diversion canal needed as part of a 
large river irrigation system. 

We have asked Congress for authority to 
make surplus commodities available to es- 
tablish national food reserves in underde- 
veloped countries, with payment made only 
when withdrawals are made. 

Question. Is there a public committee on 
food for peace? 

Answer. An American Food for Peace 
Council, representing a wide variety of con- 
cerns, has been named by President Kennedy. 
Its aims are to inform Americans, to receive 
contributions and to make people aware of 
the world’s needs. 

Question. Is there any provision for emer- 
gency relief? 

Answer. Yes, title II of the law provides 
for donations to meet emergency condi- 
tions. Agreements are being considered with 
some countries to store food there, since, in 
case of famine or flood or other disasters, 
there are great delays in bringing in relief 
stocks from thousands of miles away. 


FOOD von PEACE FUTURE 


Question. What is in the future for Food 
for Peace? 

Answer. We need to be able to make long- 
term commitments rather than only for a 
few months or a year ahead. By expanding 
our titles II and III programs, we can reach 
the people who need our help most des- 
perately. (Now under consideration on Sen- 
ate bill 1643.) We can thus serve a human- 
itarian cause most directly and at the same 
time help to lay the foundation for political 
stability in the recipient countries. 

We should modify the phaseout policy 
which limits school lunch programs in poorer 
countries which are able to take over supply 
responsibility within a relatively short 
period. 

Since our surpluses beyond wheat, corn. 
and cotton are rather modest, a long-range 
program is needed if the United States is to 
have the right kinds of stocks on its shelves 
to meet the needs. 

Experts have decided how much uranium, 
copper, and other strategic materials should 
be in the Nation's reserve stock, but no such 
judgment has been made for food. Two 
severe droughts in our breadbasket states can 
wipe out the food surplus we have, so & 
careful, scholarly study is required of how 
much food we should hold in reserve for na- 
tional use instead of sending it all abroad. 

We have damaged the constructive impact 
of the program by talking about a burden- 
some, unwanted surplus. We need to regard 
our agricultural abundance as a biessing— 
a moral obligation to use to assist the less 
fortunate. 

(The task force urged a new approach to 
carry food for peace beyond its past achieve- 
ments, emphasizing “that two-thirds of the 
world population is suffering from inade- 
quate diet, malnutrition and in some cases 
from outright starvation, that the Uni 
States is the greatest producer of agricul- 
tural commodities in world history, that 
adequate diet is essential to the prompt sta- 
bilization of new governments and a neces- 
sary foundation stone for their future eco- 
nomic deyelopment—in short, that America’s 
agricultural productivity properly used is of 
basic importance to our whole foreign 
policy.”) 


One Hundred and Eighty-five Years of 
America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
a speech describing the origin and 
meaning of the Virginia bill of rights 
delivered at Shadwell in Albemarle 
County, Va., birthplace of Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and on the anniversary of the 
adoption of his immortal Declaration of 
Independence, I referred to how Jeffer- 
son and other architects of our new 
Nation had drawn upon the political 
experience of the past, including the 
Athens of Pericles and the Rome of 
Cicero, and then added that our coun- 
try could no more survive moral de- 
generation and the abandonment of 
fundamental principles than could 
Athens and Rome, both of which had 
enjoyed a long tenure of political life, as 
compared with our own. 

On July 3, the Wall Street Journal 
published an article by William Henry 
Chamberlin in which the writer pointed 
out “the pressures of collectivism and 
statism” to which our Nation has been 
subjected and gave thanks that they 
have been successf resisted. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Chamberlin article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

One HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIvE YEARS OF 
AMERICA—OUR MAIN STRENGTHS, SHORT- 
COMINGS Ann THOSE OF A NaTION WHOSE 
Lire Spawn Has Not Been A LONG ONE 

(By William Henry Chamberlin) 

It was 185 years ago tomorrow that rep- 
resentatives of the 13 Colonies drew up a list 
of grievances, gave to the world a new po- 
litical philosophy and pledged “our Lives, 
our Fortunes and our sacred Honor“ in 
“support of this Declaration.” 

But the United States, in many ways, 
remains a young nation. Most of the peo- 
ples of Europe, to say nothing of such Asian 
inheritors of old civilizations as the Indians 
and the Chinese, have binding and uniting 
memories and traditions stretching back 
over many centuries. And there are many 
nations, known only to historians, which en- 
joyed longer life spans than 185 years. 

The United States has been recognized, at 
home and abroad, as possessing the char- 
acteristics, the assets and liabilities, of 
youth. 

Among the assets are a robust optimistic 
faith in progress, a willingness to try new 
Ways of doing things, a conviction that no 
problem, moral, political or technical, is 


beyond solution, Among the liabilities are 
t 
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u shortage of the capacity for reflection in 
depth, a deficiency in the sense of human 
limitations and an exaggerated faith in in- 
stitutional gimmicks and the power of at- 
tractive phrases. 


PRIDE AND REGRET 


If the Founding Fathers, the men who > 


drafted the Declaration of Independence, 
who worked out the Constitution, who 
guided the evolution of 13 separate colonies 
first into independent States, then into a 
united nation, could return and see the re- 
sult of their handiwork they would find 
causes for pride and satisfaction and causes 
for regret and concern, 

Of all of them Benjamin Franklin would 
perhaps be best qualified to understand and 
admire the amazing advances in science, 
invention and Industrial technology which 
have made life for the many in the 20th cen- 
tury easier and more comfortable, in many 
ways, than life for the well-to-do few was 
in the 18th. But Franklin was a moral 
philosopher, as well as a natural scientist. 
The ugly figures on crime and juvenile de- 
linquency might set him thinking along the 
line that achieved affluence may have its 
disadvantages, as well as grinding poverty. 

George Washington, whose often bitter 
experiences with untrained short-term mi- 
litia made him an earnest advocate of an 
adequate posture of national defense, would 
be glad to see that the American Republic 
of 1961 was not neglecting its Armed Forces. 
Like any 18th century military figure, he 
would be deeply impressed by modern weap- 
ons, by the substitution of supersonic mis- 
siles and aircraft for the trained or untrained 
riflemen and the small cannon of his time. 
At the same time he would recognize that 
with all its wealth, population, and power, 
the present American Republic of 180 mil- 
lion inhabitants faces greater dangers than 
the Indians and the possibility of foreign 
intervention posed for the Americans of the 
first years of the Republic. 

All these early pioneers of American free- 
dom would rejoice at seeing the United States 
still a republic, still lving under represent- 
ative institutions, still practicing the rule 
of law, with the minority accepting the ver- 


dict of the ballot-box and the majority re- 


specting minority rights. Here would be 
the best proof that the men who wrestled 
with the problems of free and orderly self- 
government in the “Federalist Papers” and 
struck a beautiful balance of competing 
rights and interests in the American Consti- 
tution built well not only for their own time, 
but for generations yet unborn. 

Tart John Adams might recall what he 
wrote in his “Defense of the American Con- 
stitution”: “The institutions now made in 
America will not wholly wear out for thou- 
sands of years. It is of the last importance, 
then, that they should begin right. If they 
set out wrong, they will never be able to re- 
turn, unless it be by accident, to the right 
path.” 

But there are modern developments that 
would cause both puzzlement and concern 
to the Founding Fathers, One of these is 
the enormous proliferation of Federal bu- 
reaucratic agencies, with the consequent ex- 
tension of the power of the Government over 
the individual citizen. The cost of these 
agencies, the high and rising level of state 
handouts and the ever higher levels of tax- 


ation would scarcely meet the approval of 
men who felt that armed resistance to an 
oversea tax on tea was justified and who 
wrote down as one of a long list of griev- 
ances against King George III: “He has 
erected a multitude of new offices, and sent 
hither swarms of officers to harass our peo- 
ple and eat out their substance.” 

Nor would unconcerned acceptance of an 
unlimited rise in the national debt appeal 
to the Thomas Jefferson who wrote in his 
correspondence: “We must not let our rulers 
load us with perpetual debt. We must make 
our election between economy and liberty 
or profusion and servitude. 

We are now taught to believe that legerde- 
main tricks upon paper can produce as solid 
wealth as hard labor in the earth. It is vain 
for commonsense to urge that nothing can 
produce nothing; that it is an idle dream 
to believe in a philosopher's stone which is 
to turn everything into gold.” 

The men who wrote a Constitution that 
promised the people nothing but the equal 
protection of the laws, the exercise of their 
natural liberties and the priceless assurance, 
backed up by many specific limitations on 
the power of the Federal Government, that 
the Government would stay off their backs 
might be expected to cherish some doubts 
about the implications of the welfare state. 

PRESSURES OF STATISM 


Perhaps they would find their soundest 
cause for rejoicing and for faith in the long- 
range future of America in the spectacle of 
individuals still prepared, at the risk of re- 
prisals, to defy the pressures of collectivism 
and statism. 

The professor and his wife in Princeton, 
for instance, who maintained against a 
bumptious local school authority that they 
could give their children a better education 
than the latter could receive in the public 
schools. Or that farmer in Michigan, Stan- 
ley Yankus, who incurred repeated fines be- 
cause he wanted to raise grain as feed for 
his chickens. Or the sturdy Amish farmer 
who felt that compulsory social security was 
contrary to his conscience and let his horses 
be sold rather than compromise. 

These individuals were in the authentic 
Spirit of "76. So long as they and others 
like them remain, there is reason to hope 
that the greatest danger to the realization of 
the American dream, the branding of every 
American with various bureaucratic stamps, 
may be warded off. 


A Free Nation—Our R Heritage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD two 
brief Memorial Day addresses delivered 
in my district on May 30, 1961—the one 
by the Honorable Herman M. Rodgers, 
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resident judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas at Mercer, Pa., and the other by 
Mrs. Myrtle E. Young, Rural Delivery 1, 


e, Pa. 
8 in both speeches is one 
that may well be read and meditated 
upon, not just on Memorial Day, but 
every day of the year. 

Judge Rodgers’ address, which fol- 
lows, was delivered at Penn Junior High 
School, Greenville, Pa.: 

MEMORIAL Dax SPEECH 

(By the Honorable Herman M. Rodgers) 

A Memorial Day oration in years past prop- 
erly took the form of an eulogy to Americans 
who had died in the defense of their coun- 
try. It was generally closed with a ringing 
challenge to keep the peace. 

Today such remarks would at the very 
best be mere cliches and would, In fact, be 
base hypocrisy. 

Today, my friends, we are at war. The 
enemy is known. He has himself declared 
his intention to crush us. He has told us 
that our children will be Communists. I 
cannot, therefore, in good conscience take 
great comfort in the heroism of the past. 
We acknowledge this heroism and we ex- 
press our gratitude for the sacrifices which 
have made and, to this date, have kept us 
a free people. 

Having acknowledged their heroism and 

our gratitude, it now behooves us 
as the heirs of their shed blood to examine 
our status as free men in the world today. 
I do not suggest that this examination will 
disclose us to be in a position of weakness, 
I do say that at times, and it seems to me 
in ever-increasing frequency, we give the ap- 
pearance of weakness by seeming to forget 
today what our forefathers learned scores 
of years ago. It was well over a century 
ago when our young Republic had not yet 
reached its second decade that we answered 
the taunts of the most powerful nation in 
Europe with the battlecry—no, with the 
declaration of national purpose and dig- 
nity—“Millions for defense, but and not 1 
cent for tribute.” Today with the unabashed 
approval of our Government we are bar- 
gaining with a Communist puppet 90 miles 
from our shore over the wheelbase length 
of the tractors which will be his pay for a 
puny victory over a misguided and ill-direct- 
ed military expedition. How they must be 
laughing in the Kremlin today. If the orbit- 
ing of the sputnik was a propaganda victory 
for the Communists, what will be the effect 
of this payment of tribute to Castro? When 
will we realize that liberty was never bought 
with cash? What will it take to teach us 
what our forefathers long ago knew—that 
liberty is a priceless commodity not available 
on the market but won by the blood of gal- 
lant men and maintained by the willing- 
ness of Americans of every generation to 
shed their blood, if necessary, in its de- 
fense. 

Our policy in recent months in Cuba and 
Laos has failed to demonstrate that our lead- 
ership in Washington understands these 
principles. If we are to make this and suc- 
ceeding Memorial Days to any extent mean- 
ingful, the President and the Congress must 
reexamine in the light the facts of life—the 
traditional policy of nonintervention and 
its relationship to the Monroe Doctrine. 

Nonintervention is a practical policy only 
when practiced by all the leading powers at 
a given time. The policy of nonintervention 
by the United States, combined with a policy 
of intervention on the part of the Com- 
munist Republic, is an impossible situation; 
and if carried to its logical conclusion, could 
only end in our destruction. As a free peo- 

ple, we realize the tremendous difficulties 
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facing our leaders in Washington today. It 
is our great fear, however, that they fail to 
realize in a practical sense the nature of the 
enemy and the fact of his determination to 
destroy us. 

If our leaders do realize these facts, I have 
no doubt concerning the power of America 
to meet the Communist menace. If they 
fail us by becoming entangled in some de- 
vious mental process which substitutes hid- 
den good intentions for the announced evil 
intentions of our enemies, we may be cer- 
tain that our children will be fighting in the 
streets, in the alleys, and in the hills to keep 
alive some vestige of our freedom with the 
fond hope that it may live to become again 
the way of life in America for generations of 
our posterity who will appreciate its price- 
less quality. 

I challenge you as American citizens to 
think this Memorial Day on this critical 
problem and if you find cause for alarm to 
send that alarm across the Nation to our 
President, to our Senators, and to our Mem- 
bers of Congress who represent us before the 
world today. Our share of their responsi- 
bilities is to inform them of our concern and 
of our beliefs. To do less than this would 
indeed be a betrayal of the men whom we 
honor today. 


Mrs. Young's brief remarks which fol- 
low were given following a Memorial Day 
parade at Linesville, Pa.: 

(By Mrs. Myrtie E. Young) 

We are gathered here on this day which 
was set apart by Gen. John A. Logan, 
commander in chief of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, in May of 1868, by his general 
orders, May 30 as Memorial Day. On this 
day we are to pay homage and respect to 
every brave defender of our Nation. It is 
not a day proclaimed for sports and good 
times, but one for humble gratitude from 
each member of our order or any other 
patriotic order. Place your flags and flow- 
ers in respect for what they gave us—a free 
nation. 

Memorial Day is a sweet and sacred day. 
Let us observe the day with due solemnity, 
making it a holy day rather than a holiday. 
We should have attended some church me- 
morial service, remembering the living he- 
roes, as well as the ones for whom taps have 
sounded. 

It is our privilege and our duty this Memo- 
rial Day to take up the standard where they 
laid it down and to consecrate ourselves 
anew to the furtherance of the ideals of right 
nw justice that are our priceless legacy from 

em. 

I will not read General Logan's orders as 
you have all studied them in history, or 
should have. I will go on to say that there 
are so few that today observe this sacred 
memory. They do not seem to have time to 
remember their forefathers or respect them, 
the people who gave them the freedom of 
rights and free speech that they so greatly 
enjoy today. 

We are now celebrating the centennial 
year of the great Civil War, which our fore- 
fathers fought to free the slaves, to free the 
slaves, to uphold slogan of the Constitution 
which says, “All men shall be free.” It is 
still our privilege to uphold that slogan. It 
seems as though each time this country 
has gone to war, from the War of the Revolu- 
tion on down through the Korean war, that 
slogan has been the principle in the back- 
ground, 

I will leave you with these thoughts to 
remember—first, that we keep this a sacred 
day for honoring the memory of our fore- 
fathers; second, that we always uphold the 
slogan for which so many have fought and 
begs their lives that we might stay—a free 
nation. 


July 7 
It Could Happen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrconp an edi- 
torial entitled “It Could Happen,” re- 
lating to one of the challenging prob- 
lems confronting us, which was published 
in the Washington Post of today, July 7, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir Covro HAPPEN 

If the Nation this year should come face 
to face with its most awesome decision, it 
will do so with a minimum of preparation 
for civilian survival. Whatever the chances 
that the ultimate can be avoided, one can 
no longer shrug off the possibility that it 
will not be avoided. To protect at least 
part of the population, shelter proposals were 
put forward by Governor Rockefeller in New 
York and, earlier, by the Galther committee. 
The proposals have been shelved. Civil de- 
fense efforts have been just large enough to 
make everyone realize that they amount to 
nothing. 

The ALE that have AEREE 
against a shelter program are unconvincing. 
The most 535 heard objection is that 
it would be useless. This is characteristically 
put forward by the very people who are most 
ready to believe that nuclear war is inevitable 
and who generally bemoan the state of the 
world. The Russians believe that they can 
survive such a war. If they should lose 40 
million people, the war would be less than 
twice as bad for them as World War II. They 
even appear to believe that the war might 
last as long as its predecessor. 

There is probably no practical defense 
against nuclear blast. Little can therefore 
be done for the big cities and other primary 
targets. But it ts absurd to believe that 
every corner of this enormous country is go- 
ing to be hopelessly blanketed by long-last- 
ing fallout. If a fallout shelter program 
saved only a few million additional people, 
how much would it be worth? When one 
reckons the large sums spent each year to 
insure life, limb, and property against far 
less likely hazards, a program even of very 
modest effectiveness becomes completely 
rational. ü a 

The experts say that for a given sum o 
money, more effective protection could be 
bought by hardening the Nation's second 
strike capability. This may be so, but the 
issue is not a shelter program wholly financed 
by the Federal Government. A good volun- 
tary program could be financed very largely 
by individuals, if the Government were to 
give the lead and perhaps to furnish loan 
insurance and some tax subsidies. More 
than half of the Nation's families live in 
their own homes. For the price of a new 
car, and often much less, these families could 
build basement shelters that would protect 
them against moderate fallout. 

A voluntary program, financed largely by 
private homeowners, would overcome the 
objection that the Federal Government can- 
not do anything for anybody because it can 
neither save the big cities nor obviously 
write them off. But without strong Gov- 
ernment leadership, such a voluntary pro- 
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gram stands no chance. Anyone today can 
write to Washington and by return mall get 
a well designed blueprint for any kind of 
shelter he wants to build. If his neighbors 
see him building it, in their present state 
of mind, they will ridicule him. If it ever 
becomes necessary to use the shelter the 
same neighbors will mob the shelter en- 
trance. This kind of program is feasible 
only if many people go into it. A strong 
Government push is essential. We are 
awaiting the President’s message on civil 
defense. 


Berlin Crisis Seen as Test of 
American Character 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Foreign Policy Research Institute of 
South Carolina, which is directed by 
Mr. Anthony Harrigan, associate editor 
of the News and Courier of Charleston, 
S. C., has been performing a most meri- 
torious service to the cause of freedom 
and survival of this country as a na- 
tion by publishing some very sound and 
thought-provoking articles on foreign 
Policy. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent article by Dr. Kurt Glaser, 
which has been printed as a special re- 
port issued by the institute under the 
title of “Berlin Crisis Seen as Test of 
American Character.” Dr. Glaser, asso- 
ciate professor of government at South- 
ern Illinois University and author of the 
recently published “Czechoslovakia: A 
Critical History,” is visiting Germany for 
the summer. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(A special report issued by the Foreign 
Policy Research Institute of South Carolina) 
BERLIN Crisis SEEN AS TEST OF AMERICAN 
CHARACTER 
(By Kurt Glaser, Ph. D.) 

Bonn, July 3—Will the Kennedy adminis- 
tration hold firm on Berlin? Will it accept 
Calculated risks, without taking fright at 
the shooting which may greet Allied moves 
to break a new Communist blockade of Ber- 
lin? Will our American friends make good 
their noble words when the chips are down? 

After talks with Members of Parliament 
and East Europe researchers, and after 
thrashing out problems of East-West rela- 
tionships in a teacher-training seminar, I 
find the prospective behavior of the United 
States foremost in the minds of thinking 
Germans. As Speaker Gerstenmaier told 
the closing session of Parliament, the coming 
Berlin crisis promises to test the free world’s 
will to defend itself. 

American character, it may be added, will 
be particularly tested. We could afford to 
lose a round in Laos and even to delay a 
necessary decision in Cuba. But if we fail 
in the coming struggle in and around Ber- 
lin—actually a struggle for Europe—the 
entire Western defense system will collapse 
and America will be forced into precarious 
isolation. 

No German with whom I talked questions 
American courage or the moral integrity of 
the United States. They are worried about 
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something else; whether American diplomats 
have the political sophistication to hold their 
own in a type of political warfare in which 
“peace,” to paraphrase Clausewitz, is a con- 
tinuation of war with other means.” 

Educated Germans, most of whom have 
had close brushes with Russian and other 
Communists, and all of whom have studied 
Lenin, are sometimes appalled at the naivete 
of American diplomacy. Why, I was asked, 
does the U.S. State Department squander 
manpower and prestige in the farce of the 
Geneva Conferences? 

In the case of Laos, it was pointed out, the 
United States would have lost even if it had 
won a “diplomatic victory.“ Washington 
had accepted the Communist goal of a 
“united front“ coalition government—a 
“neutral” government with Communist min- 
isters. This, as Georgi Dimitrov explained to 
the Comintern in 1937, is an intermediate 
step toward a Communist takeover. 

This discussion, incidentally, took place in 
a training session for secondary school- 
teachers, who are expected to give their 
pupils a thorough grounding in Communist 
strategy and tactics. 

Soviet threats to Berlin are, as usual, ac- 
companied by loud trumpetings of “peace” 
and calls for ‘negotiation by the two German 
governments.” The critical question in Ger- 
man minds is whether the United States and 
its Western allies have enough acumen to 
avoid the ideological traps being set for 
them, including that of the free city. 

How many Americans know that peace, as 
Communists use the word, means warfare 
without formal employment of military 
weapons? 

The continued flight of workers from the 
Soviet zone and the resulting economic crisis 
there emphasize the instability of the present 
situation. Should the West maintain its 
rights in Berlin—which may mean warding 
off local attacks against Allied convoys by 
the Sovzone People's Army! —it is quite 
likely that Khrushchev will be ready for a 
larger solution of the German problem. 

It must be remembered, however, that the 
Kremlin will accept a negotiated settlement 
only when it seems the least undesirable out- 
come of a struggle. To save Berlin's free- 
dom and regain that of Communist-occupied 
Germany, therefore, we must show enough 
potential force so that the Russians will 
accept a settlement on Western terms as 
the course least disastrous to themselves. 

Khrushchev does not want to fight a war 
over Berlin. He hopes to gain a victory by 
peaceful means. By the same token, the 
West can win a victory without firing a shot, 
if we refuse to allow ourselves to be stam- 
peded. 

Not all naive people, however, are Ameri- 
cans. I have on my desk a mass-circulation 
German newspaper (with a subtly disguised 
list to port) which asks rhetorically in a 
full-page article: “Are Ameriéans—or Ger- 
mans for that matter—ready to die for 
Berlin?” 

This misses the issue completely. If, in 
protecting the freedom of Berlin and the 
rights of the Western allies in that city, 
American forces have to shoot, they will be 
acting in direct defense of the United States. 


National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
IN THE ‘anise e eee 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this 
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House the national lottery of the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico. This lottery, 
flourishing on American soil, should 
serve as an example to us on the main- 
land. 

Puerto Rico, with a population of 
only slightly over 2 million persons, re- 
alized $45 million from the sale of lot- 
tery tickets in 1960. The profit to the 
Government in that year was close to 
$10 million. Most of this money went to 
the general fund of the Commonwealth. 

A corollary benefit of the Puerto Ri- 
can national lottery was the employ- 
ment of some 6,000 agents, vendors, and 
others who would have been otherwise 
unemployable because of age, physical 
disability, poor health, or lack of ade- 
quate training. A national lottery in 
this country, besides being a tremen- 
dous source of revenue, might bring 
similar benefits. 


Hanford Would Put AEC in Power 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 21, the House received a report 
from the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy on H.R. 7576 to authorize appro- 
priations for the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Attached to that report were sep- 
arate views signed by two of our col- 
leagues in the House—Mr. Hosmer, of 
California, and Mr. Bares, of Massachu- 
setts—and myself. As we continue our 
tour across the United States examining 
newspaper editorial comments in opposi- 
tion to the Hanford steamplant, I would 
ask that all our colleagues here in the 
House keep one particular thought from 
those separate views uppermost in their 
minds. 

This thought, quoted from page 27 of 
the Committee report, is: 

The Congress must squarely face up to the 
issue of whether the AEC is to take its place 
alongside the Department of Interior and 
TVA as a major producer of Government- 
generated electrical power. This is a crucial 
question of national policy which must be 
debated and resolved by this Congress. 


With this thought in mind, let us con- 
tinue our examination of editorial com- 
ments concerning the expenditure of $95 
million to add 800,000 kilowatts of 
electric-generating capacity to the NPR 
at Hanford. 

Coming back up to the Ohio Valley, the 
Warren (Ohio) Tribune Chronicle car- 
ried the following editorial on June 14: 

MORE Power SUBSIDY 

Because of the precedent it would set, the 
proposal of the Kennedy administration to 
put the Government into the business of 
producing electric power with the atom has 
generated a new controversy. 

The administration wants to convert the 
plutonium reactor at Hanford, Wash., into 
the world’s largest atomic powerplant. If it 
succeeds, this step could have far-reaching 
implications, not the least important of 
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Pon comes to the floor of the legislative 


It is to be noted that the Government is 
endeavoring to add to its atomic power pro- 
duction would come at a time when private 
companies are expanding their efforts in this 
direction. The Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
has under way one nuclear plant at Hum- 
boldt Bay, 225 miles north of San Francisco 
and another at Bodega, Calif. 

The Government's plan is to sell power 
produced at the Hanford Installation at con- 
ventional rates to its existing northwest 
power system. Of course, the sale would have 
to be at a loss, and the taxpayers would be 
called on to make up the difference. 


Frank R. Mills, writing a column for 
the Hoopeston (l.) Chronicle-Herald 
entitled “News and Views on Main 
Street.“ Mr. Mills, in his column on 
May 22, seemed particularly concerned 
about the impact of the proposed Han- 
ford steamplant on taxpayers. 

NEWS AND VIEWS ON MAIN STREET 
(By Frank R. Mills) 

Just to show how a tax cancer grows, back 
at the close of World War II, the Government 
built out in Washington State at Hanford 
a plant to produce plutonium, an element 
of nuclear production. It cost a mere $145 
million. Now we're up to our ears (?) in 
plutonium, and the spenders have to figure 
out what to do with this white elephant. 

Here was a problem built to order for tax 
spenders and they were equal to the task. 
They're going to take some of your money 
and mine, right out of Hoopeston, Ill., and 
blow in another 695 million to convert this 
plant into an electric generating unit. 

As they used to say about Dorothy La- 
mour's housecoat, what's sarong about that? 
Simply stated, they’ll make a bigger white 
elephant out of the monster we've already 
been nicked to pay for. 

There's more electric power on the west 
coast than there are recipes to cook rice in 
Charleston, S.C. The Government power 
station at Bonneville in the same area can't 
get rid of all its capacity, and is frantically 
trying to intertle it with other units all 
over the country. On top of that a host of 
private utility plants have a surplus for 
sale. So the Government plans to dump a 
new supply into the market, 

Stir into this mess of pottage the fact that 
power produced in this plutonium plant will 
cost like blazes, away over that of power 
from existing plants—and all of it comes out 
of your pocket. 

It’s another TVA, properly described as 

through 4 or 5 States and draining 
the whole 50—of tax money, that is. 

There’s one way, and one way only, to 
get even. Move to Tennessee or Washington 
and get some of the power the rest of the 
suckers are paying for. In that way you can 
heat your barn with electricity, and find it 
a bargain. 

Of course, you could write your Congress- 
man, but the only good it will do Is to ease 
your hurt feelings. That's because not many 
people will even protest mildly. They're 
so fat, they Just stand still to have their 
throat cut. 

All this baloney young Kennedy has been 
putting out about sacrifice and the New 
Frontier has so far been expressed by a lot 
of new goodies to be paid out of taxes. 
There's been no evidence of belt tightening 
so far. Could it be the sacrifices he's de- 
scribed are the new higher taxes? 

Hiking the taxes has become so much a 
part of the American scene that they are 
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proposed today without even a blush. A 
bigger bite each year is discussed as the 
“normal” increase. 

Oh Lord. Could we pray for something 
called a “normal” decrease? Or must we 
continue to bear an ever heavier burden of 
a bigger sales tax, a new State income tax, 
“luxury” tax, tobacco, and so on, ad nau- 
seam? 


The Green Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette 
expressed the opinion, June 15, that 
there is no call for an expenditure of 
this nature by the Federal Government 
because “privately owned utilities are 
moving forward rapidly in all fields of 
electrical production and are fully ca- 
pable of supplying the Nation without 
any public investment in this field.” 
The following editorial is included to 
indicate some of the thinking in Wis- 
consin. 


PLUTONIUM PRODUCTION AND ELECTRICITY 


The management of investor-owned public 
utilities producing electricity are greatly 
concerned over a pro to authorize the 
construction of electrical generating facili- 
ties at the new plutonium reactor at Han- 
ford, Wash. The Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy recently heard proposals to adopt the 
reactor to the generation of electricity for 
the Bonneville Power Administration. The 
AEC wants $95 million to build the facili- 
ties necessary to begin the production of 
electricity by steam produced by one of the 
plutonium-producing reactors at the Wash- 
ington plant. It is said the change would 
provide 700,000 kilowatts of electrical power. 

The electric utilities fear this proposal 
since it would establish a precedent for the 
operation of Government-owned steam- 
plants outside of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority area. Furthermore, it is indicated 
quite clearly that the establishment of this 
electrical producing plant would inevitably 
lead to a huge network of electrical distribut- 
ing lines also operated by the Government 
or by cooperative organizations. 

The general public should be interested 
since it Involves the expenditure of public 
money for the development of electrical 
power in competition with privately owned 
business. The magazine Electrical World 
declares that “this would be the first large 
block of Federal thermo power outside of 
the Tennessee Valley. It would create a 
precedent with implications no one should 
miss. It is vital that this early attempt by 
Government planners to break the barriers 
restricting Federal steam to the TVA area 
be defeated decisively.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States in a statement to the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy declared that the ex- 
penditure of $95 million is not needed to pro- 
vide electrical energy for the Pacific North- 
west. It pointed out that the report of the 
Bonneville Power Administration for 1960, 
which would market the newly developed 
power, reported that as of June 1960, Bonne- 
ville had an idle plant capacity of about 400 
million kilowatts. Obviously to utilize any 
additional power developed at Hanford, it 
would be necessary to transmit this power 
outside of the present Bonneville service area. 

The U.S. Chamber further noted that a 
new treaty between the United States and 
Canada is in prospect which will permit the 
development of the Columbia River with an 
increased output of electrical energy genera- 
tion available to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration of another 2,600,000 kilowatts. 
Its conclusion is that use of funds for the 
construction of electrical generation facil- 
ities at Hanford would be a waste of the tax- 
payers’ money. 

The chamber of commerce statement also 
undertook to show that the investor-owned 
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utilities were not only fully capable of pro- 
ducing the needed electricity but were al- 
ready spending millions of dollars to keep up 
with the industrial needs of the Nation. The 
Edison Institute was quoted as reporting that 
the Nation's electrical companies, producing 
in 1959 127.3 million kilowatts, expected to 
more than double their capacity reaching 
263.2 million kilowatts in 1970. By 1980 the 
companies anticipate they will be generating 
492.6 million kilowatts or nearly four times 
their output for 1950 and nearly twice the 
predicted output for 1970. The Edison 
Electric Institute reported that 132 electrical 
companies were participating in 1 or more 
of 26 projects aimed at making atomic energy 
a practical economic source of electrical pow- 
er. Of the 11 atomic power construction 
projects either in operation or projected for 
immediate construction the utilities have or 
will haye spent 331,554,000 to generate 932,- 
000 kilowatts. It is notable for this huge 
program the AEC spent only $46,175,000 as 
compared with the $95 million proposed to be 
spent for approximately two-thirds of that 
amount of power to be produced at Hanford. 

It ls pretty obvious that there is no call 
for such an expenditure by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to promote the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. The privately owned 
utilities are moving forward rapidly in all 
fields of electrical production and are fully 
capable of supplying the Nation without any 
public investment in this field. 


The Park Rapids (Minn.) Enterprise 
ties the proposed Hanford steamplant 
together with another serious waste of 
taxpayers’ funds in the proposal that the 
Federal Government construct an all- 
Federal transmission system in the Upper 
Colorado Region storage project. In an 
editorial, June 15, entitled “Blows to Free 
Enterprise” they say, “Something ap- 
proaching contempt for the taxpayer is 
seen in the actions of those hell-bent on 
Federalizing the Nation's electric power.” 

Mr. Speaker, both these projects are of 
such significant importance that I sin- 
cerely urge each Member of this House to 
read the following editorial with care: 

BLOWS TO Free ENTERPRISE 


Something approaching contempt for the 
taxpayer is seen in the actions of those hell- 
bent on federalizing the Nation’s electric 
power. 

A case in point is the $760 million Colo- 
rado River storage project (now estimated at 
over $1 billion) in the interests of flood con- 
trol, irrigation, recreation, fish and wildlife 
as well as the generation of 1,219,000 kilo- 
watts of electric power at four installations. 

Washington said No“ to power companies 
offer to wheel the Federal power at modest 
cost. Instead, Washington will duplicate 
existing power transmission lines. Result- 
antly, the investor-owned, taxpaying electric 
power companies of Utah, Arizona, Wyoming, 
Colorado, and New Mexico receive a bloody 
nose from the Washington bureaucrats dedi- 
cated to the control of practically everything 
s * * and the taxpayers in 50 States will dig 
down for more than $137 million to help put 
the Federal Government even further into 
the power business. Advocates of a social- 
ized electric industry are advocating also the 
expenditure of $95 million to install 700,000 
kilowatts of power, generating capacity in 
the Hanford, Wash., atomic project. 

Curious about the wisdom of this, Repre- 
resentative Cad Hosmer, of California, a 
member of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, asked 25 nuclear experts what they 
thought of the proposal. 

Two-thirds replied that the expenditure 
would result in no substantial contribution 
to civilian technology, and 85 percent said 
they thought power technology could better 
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be advanced by spending the $95 million, 
or less, on a variety of other projects. 

Gist of the engineering arguments against 
the expenditure of such sums of public 
money on a Hanford powerplant is that it is 
like spending money to harness the wind or 
the tides. Energy is there, in large quanti- 
ties, but its utilization requires a backward 
step in steam powerplant design instead of 
a step forward. In an age when exceedingly 
high steam temperatures and pressures are 
dictated by the need for efficient conversion 
of heat to electricity, the Hanford reactor 
would deal in low temperatures and low 
pressures. According to published informa- 
tion, the steam end of the installation would 
be about as new and novel as the steam 
engines that used to run old-fashioned 
threshing machines. 

In commenting on the Colorado storage 
project, E. M. Naughton, president of the 
Utah Power & Light Co., said: 

“It is time that agencies of the Govern- 
ment stopped competing directly with in- 
vestor-owned businesses in this country. 
Unless this is done, all business will ulti- 
mately be owned and controlled by the Fed- 
eral Government.” 

Clay Boswell, president of the Minnesota 
Power & Light Co., concurs. Writing of the 
Hanford proposal, Mr. Boswell said: 

“This kind of competition from the Gov- 
ernment our taxes support—not only vio- 
lates the tradition of free enterprise but 
represents a serious threat to our very sur- 
vival. No highly taxed, investor-owned 
company can indefinitely compete against 
Government power—which is built with tax 
money and which pays no taxes. 

Our energies, Mr. Boswell said, could better 
be applied to the critical problems that need 
to be solved to keep us free. 

“The power problems have been solved 
traditionally in peace and war by the in- 
vestor-owned companies,” he said, adding, 
“and we can continue to do so.” 

Unless the Federal Government stops in- 
terfering with the business of its citizens, 
it may weil find itself umable—as it gradu- 
ally dries up the of revenue—to 
conduct its own business of defending our 
Nation against its enemies. 

A return to constitutional principles would 
Seem to be in order. If not that, then begin 
the study of Russian. 


To bring in the far western part of 
the United States, let me include an item 
from only one newspaper, the Los An- 
geles Herald & Express. The following 
editorial entitled “Public Power Grab” 
appeared on June 12: 

PUBLIC PowER Gras 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organizations are express- 
ing considerable alarm over a Federal Gov- 
ernment proposal to authorize the expendi- 
ture of another $95 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for the development of Government 
Power in the State of Washington. 

The money would be expended to con- 
Struct a 600,000-kilowatt steam-electric gen- 
eration facility addition to the new pluto- 
nium production reactor under construction 
at Hanford, Wash. 

The national chamber in urging that the 
authorization for these electrical genera- 
tlon facilities be denied by Congress, calls it 
& wasteful use of taxpayers’ money, and 
declares: 

“The addition of electrical generation fa- 
cilities to the Hanford project is a clear in- 
Stance of Government competition with the 
investor-owned, taxpaying electric utilities. 

“Business-type Government enterprises 
Should exist only where and when it has 
been conclusively demonstrated that private 
business is unable to provide essential 
needs,” 
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Some of this Government-made and paid 
for power eventually, it is understood, would 
result in the encroachment of such power 
energy even into southern California. 

The fact of the matter is that there al- 
ready exists a large reservoir of privately de- 
veloped power which can care for all antici- 
pated needs for many years, without any 
additional federally produced power. 

The Federal Government's power, it Is 
contended, would be relatively high cost 
power in the area in which it is produced, 
and would in effect become a development 
which would have to be subsidized by tax- 
payers’ dollars when cheaper power already 
is available in large and sufficient quantity 
from privately operated developments. 

The big questions which appear on the 
surface are, is this Federal power practical, 
necessary, and economical, or is this to be- 
come another wasteful and extravagant 
experiment in national socialism? 


Mr. Speaker, the editorials which I 
have included in the Recorp over the 
past few days are by no means all those 
I have received concerning the Hanford 
steamplant. But, they do represent a 
cross section of the growing opposition 
all over the United States to this waste- 
ful expenditure. 

May I repeat that I am gratified that 
so Many newspapers have called upon 
the Members of Congress to vote for the 
taxpayers of this country rather than 
for the proponents of greater govern- 
mental encroachment into the electric- 
generating business. I feel confident 
that the majority of the Members of this 
House will think seriously about the best 
interests of their own constituents and, 
therefore, cast their yote to strike proj- 
ect 62-a-6 from the AEC authorization 
bill when it comes up for vote very soon. 


Who Has Socialism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


F NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the consideration of our col- 
leagues the following editorial from the 
Stockman’s Journal, published in 
Omaha, 

It is later than we think in the life 
of this great free Nation: 

Wao Is Koma WHOM? 


In a radio interview the other day, a visit- 
ing official of the Government of India was 
asked to compare the free enterprise system 
of the United States with the socialistic sys- 
tem of India. The reply: 

“In India everybody talks socialism, but 
when you walk down the street of any In- 
dian city or town, you see thousands of 
individual entrepreneurs and shopkeepers 
who run their own business without any 
Government interference whatever. In the 
United States you talk about free enterprise, 
but your Government places numerous re- 
strictions and controls on even the smallest 
businessman or farmer.” 

Next question: Lipservice to the contrary, 
who has the socialism? The sad truth is 
that we have gone far down the Socialist 
road, and perhaps sadder still is the fact that 
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most of the socialistic doctrine holding sway 
in this country was put into practice under 
the guise of trying to preserve the American 
way of life. That this is like trying to ex- 
tinguish a fire with gasoline seems to bother 
no one, except perhaps an avowed Socialist 
like our discerning critic from India. 


NATO Prepares for Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr, BRIDGES. Mr. President, a noted 
columnist on world affairs, Mr. Con- 
stantine Brown, wrote from abroad a 
very encouraging column which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
of July 6. 

The column, entitled “NATO Prepares 
for Challenge,” indicates that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization is for the 
first time prepared to meet any challenge 
from the Soviet Union. 

This is an outstanding commentary re- 
garding one of the truly critical situa- 
tions facing the free world. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the column be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp and I 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NATO PREPARES FOR CHALLENGE—ALLIANCE 
BELIEVED READY FOR First TIME FOR SHOW- 
DOWN WIrH Soviet UNION 

(By Constantine Brown) 

Paris, France—Marianne is like some 
other beautiful women who look best from a 
distance when certain wrinkles and dark 
circles do not show, What President de 
Gaulle has managed to give La Belle France 
is the brilliance of her eyes which reflect her 


_ new-found soul. 


It is in this context that a solicitous for- 
eigner tries to look at France today. As do 
the other countries of the world, she has 
serious domestic and far more serious inter- 
national troubles. 

But in responsible French quarters—that 
is, those who claim to know the French 
President's mind and intentions—the inter- 
national crisis is looked upon with more 
confidence than at any time since the end 
of the last war. 


For the first time, these quarters say, the 
NATO is prepared to meet any challenge from 
the Soviet Union in earnest. France is gird- 
ing for a showdown should Premier Khru- 
shchev decide that the internal situation in 
the Soviet Union and satellite countries de- 
mands that he act with physical brutality. 

Nobody in the prosperous West wants an- 
other bloodletting. But everybody—and in 
the last few weeks even the reluctant United 
Kingdom—has decided that any policy other 
than standing firm against the Red arrogance 
would lead to a slow death and the doom of 
Western Christian civilization. 

Despite some vagaries from Washington, 
General de Gaulle appears to be convinced 
that President Kennedy fully realizes the 
dangers of sidestepping the Berlin issue. 
Whatever hesitations the American Presi- 
dent may have had about firm action have 
been dissipated after his hours-long talk 
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impressive and forceful French 
ag ‘bon close to General de Gaulle. 

‘According to genuinely well-informed 
sources, Mr. Kennedy and General de Gaulle 

that any further yielding to the So- 
viet demands would be fatal and that Mr. 
Khrushchev's challenge over Berlin must be 
met, regardless of consequences. In fact, the 
determination of the free West to stand firm 
would more likely avoid than create a new 
t. 
9 de Gaulle has decided to transfer 
back to the Rhine and beyond—at least 
3 of the 12 divisions now in Algeria, 
The transfer of one has been announced 
officially. Transfer of the other two is ex- 
ted in the near future—as soon as the 
situation requires a further warning to Mr. 
Khrushchev that if he wants trouble he can 
have it. French military leaders even say 
that since the Algerian solution is close at 
hand, the Government can move as many 
as eight divisions to the European theater. 

General De Gaulle’s thinking is that the 
Algerian solution depends on how determined 
opposition the West can show to the Com- 
munist challenge. 

The French troops in Algeria cannot help 
solve that problem. But the same French 
troops on the Rhine and beyond can be In- 
strumental in restraining Mr, Khrushchev 
and forcing him to eat his own words. 

The weakest portions of the Soviet de- 
fenses are her satellites. A Western-sup- 
ported uprising in any of these could spread 
like a prairie fire throughout the Red em- 
pire. French propaganda with only limited 
funds is making headway in Poland, Ro- 
mania, Bulgaria, and even in cowed and 
servile Czechoslovakia. 

For centuries French influence has had 
a powerful impact on the Eastern countries. 
Their entire culture is derived from the 
French. France was not much Inspiration 
to the Russian-enslaved peoples until Gen- 
eral de Gaulle revived the spirit and strength 
of France. But since then, to the satellite 
citizens, France is once more a great power 
and they look to her for salvation. This is 
causing the Kremlin serious worry. Espec- 
ally since there have been reports in Paris 
of disturbances in Bulgaria where last month 
a group of generals tried a coup to over- 
throw the Moscow-puppet government, 

All these factors are, of course, well known 
to Mr. Khrushchey and his military com- 
manders. Astrong stand by the West against 
further encroachments would bolster the de- 
sire of the subjugated people to make them- 
selves free, regardless of the subservience to 
the Kremlin of their Moscow-picked rulers, 
Mr. Khrushchev knows what looms in the 
future should he lock horns with what some 
people here describe as the new Western 
Europe. 


National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, while we in 
Congress persist in refusing to capitalize 
on the natural gambling spirit of the 
American people and while we stubbornly 
continue to ignore the tremendous rev- 
enue-producing features of a national 
lottery in the United States, most of 
the countries throughout the world con- 
tinue to treat and respect gambling as 
an instinctive and universal human trait 
which brings pleasure to the people and 
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financial benefits to government treas- 
uries. 

I would like, Mr. Speaker, to bring to 
the attention of the Members of this 
House some interesting facts and figures 
which I have gathered from some of 
these countries where the wheels of for- 
tune spin on behalf of the public welfare. 

VENEZUELA 


This small South American nation, 
with a population of less than 7 million, 
last year took in $48.8 million, of which 
$30 million was given out in prizes leaving 
$18.8 million as revenue for the treasury. 

Venezuela uses this income from 
gambling wisely. The great bulk of this 
revenue was used for the benefit of hos- 
pitals and schools, and the remainder 
was devoted to other Government pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, with our taxes rapidly 
rising and with the need for new sources 
of revenue to meet our public demands 
becoming more pressing, is there a more 
painless or sensible way of raising gov- 
ernment revenue than a national lot- 
tery? Venezuela does not think so. 


Protecting the Taxpayer—GAO Report 
on Pratt & Whitney Strike Costs Raises 
Serious Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Congress are fortunate indeed to 
have the assistance of Comptroller Gen- 
eral Joseph Campbell and his staff in 
the General Accounting Office. Their 
tremendous work in behalf of the 
American taxpayer has often been 
praised, and I want to add my own com- 
mendation for their outstanding con- 
tributions. 

The watchdog efforts by the Comp- 
troller General and the General Ac- 
counting Office have saved billions of 
dollars for the people of this country. 
Their determination to insure that the 
taxpayer gets a full dollar’s value for 
every dollar spent is one that might well 
be emulated by all departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government. 

I offer this tribute to Mr. Campbell 
and the GAO not only because of their 
general record of excellence but, more 
specifically, because of a report, recently 
submitted to me after long and careful 
preparation by the GAO, which discloses 
an extremely serious problem in defense 
contracting. 

This report indicates that the Ameri- 
can taxpayers are being asked to bear 
the largest share of the costs of a labor 
dispute which took place last year in a 
Connecticut defense industry. 

The American people are being asked 
to pay some $7.5 million of the total 
costs of $10 million incurred by the 
United Aircraft Corp. as a result of a 
strike at its Pratt & Whitney Division. 
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The Government is being billed under 
the provisions of an incentive contract 
held by the corporation, 


Our taxpayers are being asked to pay 
for additional overtime pay, for spoiled 
work, for extra job training, and even 
for a vast help-wanted advertising cam- 
paign during the strike. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will want to give 
serious consideration to the questions 
raised by this GAO report. I have re- 
ferred the report to the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services for appro- 
priate study and to the Secretary of the 
Navy, urging him to protect the interest 
of the taxpayers in these situations. 


I suggest that my colleagues read most 
carefully the report, as submitted by the 
Comptroller General. 

The report follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
or THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, June 21, 1961. 
Hon. Frank KOWALSKI, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. Kowatskt: Reference is made to 
your letter of February 2, 1961, inquiring as 
to whether the Government's financial in- 
terests have been protected in connection 
with contract negotiations and employment 
practices of United Aircraft Corp, during and 
subsequent to strikes in 1960 at its Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft and Hamilton Standard Di- 
visions. On May 22, 1961, we discussed with 
you the information which we had obtained 
with respect to certain costs and operations 
connected with the production of aircraft 
engines and spare parts during 1960 under 
defense contracts held by the Pratt & Whit- 
ney Aircraft Division. As you suggested at 
that time, we are forwarding this Informa- 
tion to you without conclusions as to the 
allegations made to you and referred to in 
your letter. This information was obtained 
from records and other data made available 
to us by Pratt & Whitney and by local agency 
personnel but was not submitted to con- 
tractor or Navy officials for review and com- 
ment, A separate letter will be furnished at 
a later date covering similar data for the 
Hamilton Standard Division. 

The labor strike at Pratt & Whitney's East 
Hartford, Conn., plants commenced on June 
8, 1960, and wos concluded on August 9, 1960. 
The plants continued to operate and some 
of the striking employees returned to work 
during this period. The following informa- 
tion relates to the Government contracts 
held by Pratt & Whitney, to certain labor 
costs experienced in the performance of those 
contracts, to employee levels before and after 
the strike period, to help-wanted advertising 
costs for 1960, and to the Navy's estimate of 
overall strike costs. Since Pratt & Whitney's 
records reflect costs on a monthly basis, they 
do not show costs incurred during the pe- 
riod the strike actually was in progress. We. 
therefore, have considered the strike period 
to be the 3 months of June, July, and August 
1960. 

GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 

Pratt & Whitney's production for the Goy- 
ernment during calendar year 1960 largely 
consisted of aircraft engines and spare parts 
furnished under fixed-price incentive con- 
tracts. The fixed-price incentive contracts 
provide that at the beginning of each year 
Pratt & Whitney and the Bureau of Naval 
Weapons negotiate target prices, each con- 
sisting of a target cost and a basic profit. 
These contracts further provide for negotia- 
tion of final costs after the close of each 
year and for an upward or downward adjust- 
ment of the target profit by 25 percent of 
the amount by which the final costs are less 
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than or more than the target costs, respec- 
tively. The contractor has reported its final 
costs for 1960 to the Navy, and negotiations 
to establish the final contract costs for 1960 
are expected to be held about August 1961. 
Pratt & Whitney's proposed final selling 
prices for deliveries under the incentive con- 
tracts during 1960 amount to about $400 mil- 
lion, or 81 percent of its total Government 
sales for that year. 

Our review of the engine and spare-parts 
production contracts and contract amend- 
ments did not disclose any provisions per- 
tinent to overtime or strikes other than 
standard contract provisions requiring Goy- 
ernment approvals for overtime compensa- 
tion and notification to the Government in 
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instances of delays in deliveries because of 
labor disputes. 
LABOR COSTS 

Our review at the East Hartford, Conn., 
plants of the Pratt & Whitney division dis- 
closed that labor costs experienced by the 
contractor in 1960 for overtime premium, 
production labor variance, training, and 
spoiled work increased substantially over 
the target costs negotiated, as shown below. 

OVERTIME PREMIUM COSTS 


During the year 1960, Pratt & Whitney 
experienced total overtime premium costs 
of $7,874,000, an increase of $2,779,000 over 
the amount estimated to be Incurred during 
1960, as shown below. 


Government work 
—— Commercial 
work Total 
Engines und Other Total 
spure parts contracts 
Estimated costs.... $2, 797, 000 $841, 000 $3, 038, 000 $1, 457, 000 $5, 095, 000 
Exporienced costs.. 4, 755, 000 044, 000 5, 689, 000 2, 175, 000 7, 874, 000 
Increase: 
PRON gee aaa S A 1, 958, 000 103, 000 2, 061, 000 718, 000 2, 779, 000 
Parc tht errs ens FS 12.2 56.7 | 49.3 54.5 


70.0 | 


A schedule of total overtime premium costs 
charged to engine and spare parts contracts 
during each month of 1960 is included in 
appendix I. 

The total overtime premium costs shown 
above include amounts applicable to clerical, 
engineering, maintenance, and other classes 
of indirect labor as well as the amount ap- 
Plicable to direct production labor. Pratt & 
Whitney estimated that during 1960 the 
overtime premium costs applicable to direct 
Production labor would equal 5.3 percent of 
Preestablished standard production labor 
Costs. This estimate was accepted by Navy 
hegotiators and used in establishing the 1960 
target prices for engines and spare parts. 
Production labor overtime premium costs 
experienced during 1960‘amounted to 7.1 per- 
cent of the standard production labor costs, 
an increase of about 35 percent. For the 5 
months prior to the strike, production labor 
Overtime premium costs averaged 6 percent 
of standard production labor costs, an in- 
crease of about 14 percent; for the 3-month 
Strike period, production labor overtime pre- 
mium costs averaged 11.4 percent of stand- 
ard production labor costs, an increase of 
about 116 percent; and for the 4 months 
following the strike, production labor over- 
time premium costs averaged 6.4 percent of 
standard production labor costs, an increase 
of about 22 percent. 

In a letter dated January 12, 1961, to the 
Bureau of Naval Weapons, requesting ap- 
Proval of the overtime premium costs in- 
curred during 1960, Pratt & Whitney stated 
that abnormally short leadtime on engine 
deliveries, spare parts expedites, and the 
Strike were the major causes of the substan- 
tial overtime worked during the year. 


PRODUCTION LABOR VARIANCE 


Pratt & Whitney estimated that in its 
Plant operations for 1960 its preestablished 
standard production labor costs would be ex- 
ceeded by 9.3 percent (variance). This pro- 
duction labor variance of 9.3 percent was 
accepted by Navy negotiators and used in 
establishing the 1960 target prices for en- 
sines and spare parts. Production labor 
Costs experienced for the year exceeded the 
standard production labor costs by 17.2 per- 
cent, or about 85 percent more than Pratt 
& Whitney had anticipated. For the 5 
months prior to the strike, the average vari- 
ance experienced was 14.3 percent of stand- 


ard production labor costs, an increase of 
about 54 percent; for the 3-month strike 
period, the average variance experienced was 
17.5 percent of standard production labor 
costs, an increase of about 88 percent; and 
for the 4 months following the strike, the 
average varlance experienced was 21 per- 
cent of standard production labor costs, an 
increase of about 126 percent. 


TRAINING COSTS 


To provide for the training of direct pro- 
duction workers in new skills during 1960, 
Pratt & Whitney estimated that it would be 
necessary to provide an amount equal to 
2 percent of the preestablished standard pro- 
duction labor costs, The 2 percent provision 
for training costs was accepted by Navy ne- 
gotiators and used in establishing the 1960 
target prices for engines and spare parts. 
Training costs experienced during 1960 
amounted to 3.6 percent of the standard pro- 
duction labor costs, an increase of 79 percent 
over Pratt & Whitney's estimate. For the 
5 months prior to the strike, training costs 
averaged 2.6 percent of standard production 
labor costs, an increase of about 30 percent; 
for the 3-month strike period, training costs 


averaged 8.6 percent of standard production 


labor costs, an increase of about 330 per- 
cent; and for the 4 months following the 
strike, training costs averaged 23 percent 
of standard production labor costs, an in- 
crease of about 15 percent. 


SPOILED WORK 


Pratt & Whitney estimated that produc- 
tion labor equal to 1.5 percent of the pre- 
established standard production labor costs 
would be incurred during 1960 in connection 
with spoiled work. The 1.5 percent allowance 
for spoiled work was accepted by Navy ne- 
gotiators and used in establishing the 1960 
target prices for engines and spare parts. 
Production labor experienced during 1960 
in connection with spoiled work amounted to 
24 percent of standard production labor 
costs, an increase of 62 percent over Pratt 
& Whitney's estimate. For the 5 months 
prior to the strike, labor expended on spoiled 
work averaged 1.7 percent of standard pro- 
duction labor costs, an increase of about 
17 percent; for the 3-month strike period, 
labor expended on spoiled work averaged 2.7 
percent of standard production labor costs, 
an increase of about 79 percent; and in the 
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4 months after the strike, labor expended on 

spoiled work averaged 3.2 percent of stand- 

ard production labor costs, an increase of 

about 114 percent. 

COMPARISON OF EMPLOYEE LEVELS BEFORE AND 
AFTER THE STRIKE PERIOD 


Pratt & Whitney's records show that, dur- 
ing the 4-month period after the conclusion 
of the strike, the East Hartford plants were 
operating with a monthly average of 1,478 
(4.5 percent) fewer employees than during 
the 5-month period before the strike, while 
the average overtime premium costs per 
month increased $14,736 (3.9 percent). A 
schedule of the number of employees at 
the close of each month during 1960 is in- 
cluded in appendix I. 

In settlement of the strike, Pratt & Whit- 
ney agreed with the unions that it would 
maintain a preferred hiring list for em- 
ployees for whom no jobs were available at 
the close of the strike, but that, on January 
1, 1961, the list would be terminated. Em- 
Ployees were to be recalled from this list 
according to their occupational and seniority 
groups as normal turnover created vacancies. 
Pratt & Whitney's payroll records and em- 
ployee statistics disclosed that, during the 
period when the preferred hiring list was 
maintained, there was a net increase of 526 
in the number of direct factory employees. 
During January 1961, after the preferred 
hiring list was terminated, there was a net 
increase of 461 in the number of direct fac- 
tory employees, During January 1961, train- 
ing costs amounted to about $113,000, an in- 
crease of about $43,000 over the average cost 
of training after the strike period. 

HELP-WANTED ADVERTISING 


During 1960, Pratt & Whitney incurred 
total costs of $109,365 for help-wanted ad- 
vertising. More than half of this amount, 
$58,951, was incurred during the strike 
period. 

As shown above, the actual costs exper- 
ienced by Pratt & Whitney during 1960 for 
overtime premium, production labor, train- 
ing, and spoiled work were substantially 
higher than the estimated costs included in 
the 1960 target prices negotiated. However, 
the contractor's records do not identify the 
portion of these increased costs which are 
attributable to (1) the strike and related 
employment practices and (2) other causes, 
such as abnormally short leadtime on con- 
tract deliveries, 

NAVY'S ESTIMATE OF OVERALL STRIKE COSTS 

Pratt & Whitney's proposed final prices for 
engines and spare parts produced under 
fixed-price incentive contracts during 1960 
exceeded the target prices negotiated by 
about $10.8 million. In an advisory audit 
report to the Bureau of Naval Weapons with 
respect to these price proposals, the Navy 
Area Audit Office estimated that on an over- 
all basis Pratt & Whitney's final prices in- 
cluded strike costs of about $10 million. Un- 
der the incentive provisions of the contracts, 
Pratt & Whitney's share of such strike costs 
would be about $2.5 million and the Gov- 
ernment would bear the remainder, or about 
$7.5 million. Final prices have not been 
established for the engines and spare parts 
produced during 1960, and, therefore, the 
Navy has not yet taken administrative action 
with respect to the strike costs. 

We trust that this Information will serve 
the purpose of your inquiry with respect to 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
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Overtime premium charged to engine and spare parts contracts and number of employces at 
* East Hartford plants during the year 1960 fai 


Average, 4 months, Septomber through December. 
Monthly average for 10000 „ 
TT 


Number of employees i 


Total 
$465,711 10 
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395, 196 31,058 
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Water and Power for the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
1960 census showed that many of the Na- 
tion’s most rapidly growing areas are in 
the West. Vital to the continued growth 
of this vast region are adequate sup- 
plies of water and power. I think the 
general public—including many of our 
friends in the East who are unacquainted 
with water scarcity—will find two arti- 
cles from the New York Times of in- 
terest. They are an account of some 
of the major power and water develop- 
ments underway or contemplated in the 
West, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the articles be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. i 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL POWER PLANS STIR HOPE AND Dis- 
PUTES IN WEST 
(By Bill Becker) 

Los ANGELEs, July 2—The administration’s 
promise of more power to the West has 
stirred hopes but also rekindled the con- 
troversy of public-private control of utili- 
ties. Most westerners acclaim the vast 
water and power development underway 
or projected for the next decade. But to 
many, the big question 18: 

Shall this electrical power buildup be 
done by the Government, or should private 
utilities be given a partnership in the devel- 
opment, as In the Eisenhower administra- 
tion? 

President Kennedy and his Secretary of 
Interior, Stewart L. Udall, of Arizona, have 
proposed Federal initiative in constructing 
a national power grid, with emphasis on the 
underdeveloped West. 


WOULD USE HANFORD PLANT 


Mr. Udall has suggested utilizing the 
nuclear plant at Hanford, Wash., and the 
Bonneville Power Administration's facilities 
on the Columbia River to electrify the Pacific 
coast from Seattle to San Diego. 

This has been the Government's main pro- 
posal in trying to reverse what it terms the 
“no new starts” policy of the previous ad- 
ministration, which was pursued in the name 
of economy and partnership. 

The record, however, shows that under 
President Eisenhower, one major hydro- 
electric complex, the Colorado River storage 
project, began in 1956. In addition, in his 
final budget for 1961, General Eisenhower 
recommended $1,218 million for 37 new wa- 
ter projects. 

President Kennedy has requested $22,300,- 
000 more for 19 additional projects this fiscal 
year. There have been fewer than six new 
starts in the West since Mr. Kennedy took 
office, but a dozen could be underway within 
a year if Congress approved. 

Secretary Udall holds that the Eisenhower 
“partnership” formula slowed hydroelectric 
development to a trickle. He supports 
Floyd E. Dominy, Federal Commissioner of 
Reclamation in the recently enunciated con- 
cept that 23 and power, by themselves, 
are no ger the princi acto: 
building a dam. * 2 swig 

“Our 1 90 point of interest,“ Mr. Dominy 
says, “w to sell er che 
. — power cheaply to the 

Mr. Udall has urged a tive attitude” 
toward this idea as part og “modernized 
Ickes-Roosevelt policy.” 

Under President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and Harold L. Ickes, his Interior Secretary, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority came to frui- 
tion. This was the Bureau of Reclamatlon's 
first areawide power project. 

FEAR PACIFIC TVA 


The initials TVA have since been anath- 
ema to many private utility leaders. They 
view the Hanford and Bonneville 
as a likely TVA for the Pacific coast. The 
same principle, they argue, will be applied 
to projects in the Colorado River Basin. 

The public-private power fight has em- 
broiled a 14-State region having 55 percent 
of the Nation's area and 22 percent of the 
population, and which is growing at the rate 
of more than 1 million persons a year. 
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From coastal metropolis to the vast desert 
and the Rockies, from San Francisco banker 
to Navajo Indian, all the West is involved. 

The utilities have the backing of their 
stockholders, Republican-oriented big-city 
businessmen and conservative farm groups. 
The administration draws support from 
farm cooperatives, rural electrifiers and Dem- 
ocratic public-power proponents who think 
their way will provide small electricity bills 
for consumers. 

California, major battleground in the 
power showdown, will have congressional 
strength approaching New York's next year, 
and strong western allies in the coming leg- 
islative tests. 

The West's importance in the New Frontier 
is reflected by Mr. Udall's role in the center 
of the fight. He heads a triumvirate of west- 
terners pushing the Interior Department's 
bold plan. 

The other key policymakers are Under Sec- 
retary James K. Carr, a Californian, and As- 
sistant Secretary Kenneth Holm, a South 
Dakotan with wide experience in electric 
power. 

SIXTY MILLION ASKED 


The administration has asked Congress for 
#60 million to convert part of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s nuclear-weapons plant 
at Hanford into a powerplant. A tieup 
with the proposed Bonneville power grid, as 
part of a 1,200-mile transmission system, is 
envisioned. 

A five-man task force, headed by Mr. Ho- 
lum, is studying the feasibility of a 500,000- 
volt common-carrier transmission line from 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia to bur- 
geoning southern California. 

The extra high voltage line would be con- 
structed by the Government, but would be 
available to private utilities and public power 
districts. 

Federal officials believe such a tie would 
make it possible to shift large amounts of 
power as needed—to the Southwest for air- 
conditioning in the summer, to the North- 
west for heating in winter. 

Secretary Udall has charged the task force 
with recommending legal safeguards to assure 
each region permanent priority to its own 
power. 

The California tleup, moreover, would help 
get the Bonneville Administration out of the 
red. The project has been operating at a 
reported deficit of $6,500,000 to $13 million a 
year because of the lack of markets for 
power. 

Mr. Udall estimates that $30 million worth 
of electrical energy will be wasted over Co- 
lumbia spillways this year because of insuffi- 
cient markets. 

BITTER OPPOSITION 


The Government's ambitious plan has been 
bitterly opposed by private utilities, foremost 
among them the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 

‘This northern California utility contends 
that it and the neighboring California and 
Oregon Power Co. can string lines more 
cheaply and says it will not be a party to a 
common-carrier agreement. 

The utility is still smarting over the ad- 
ministration’s decision to construct a Federal 
common-carrier transmission system for the 
trinity adjunct of California's Central Valley 
project. 

The previous administration supported the 
P.G. & E. bid. The Interior Department 
says the Government will save $12 million 
over a 50-year period by building its own 
system. 

Another power battleground is the upper 
Colorado River Basin, where the Arizona 
Public Service Co. and four other private 
utilities are fighting a Federal proposal to 
erect $176 million worth of lines. 

Here, ironically, the Udall position merely 
reaffirms the request for an all-Federal trans- 
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mission backbone made last January by Fred 
A. Seaton, former Interior Secretary. 

The five States involved in the §1 billion 
project are Arizona, New Mexico, Utah, Colo- 
rado, and Wyoming. Mighty Glen Canyon 
Dam, about 300 miles upriver from Hoover 
Dam, will be the project hub. Power gen- 
eration may begin in 1964, 

The Arizona company has completed part 
of the tieup with Utah—a 230,000-volt line 
from Cameron to Page, Ariz. where Glen 
Canyon Dam is rising. 

Tt has also agreed with the New Mexico 
Public Service Co. to build transmission lines 
from a private coal steamplant at Four Cor- 
ners, the point where Arizona, New Mexico, 
Utah, and Colorado meet. These lines would 
extend eventually to Phoenix, Ariz., and Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex., 300 miles away. 

ARGUMENTS DISPUTED 


The Arizona and New Mexico utilities have 
been joined in their fight by the Public 
Service Co. of Colorado, Utah Power & Light 
Co., and the Pacific Power & Light Co. of 
Wyoming. 

The private companies argue that it would 
cost them only $100 million to build trans- 
mission lines for the entire project. They 
say their superior knowledge and existing fa- 
cilities would cut costs and save taxpayers 
8136 million. 

These arguments are discounted by spokes- 
men for such quasi-public utilities as the 
Colorado River Basin Consumers Power, Inc. 
of Denver and the Salt River project of 
Phoenix. 

They charge that the private utilities want 
continuing control and profits, and that such 
control would cost consumers $500 million 
throughout the 5-State basin. 

Five municipalities and the Navajo tribe 
have formed the New Mexico Public Power 
Users Association to support the all-Federal 
system, which Marion M. Wilson, president 
of Consumers Power, recently urged Congress 
to approve. 

SUSPICIONS AROUSED 

In the Northwest, where rainfall and rivers 
are more abundant, the have“ States are 
beginning to harbor suspicions about letting 
water and power go to the “have-nots.” In 
fact, water-wealthy Oregon and Washington 
have had a minor falling-out. 

Oregon has withdrawn from the Columbia 
River Compact Commission, set up several 
years ago with Washington, Montana, Idaho, 
Utah, Wyoming, and Nevada. 

Oregon, it is said, distrusts Washington 
on a clause that would give public power 
districts preference over private utilities. 
Washington has more public power districts. 

As for a Bonneville tieup with California, 
the Northwest States are agreed that their 
Power needs must be guaranteed by a Fed- 
eral protective bill. 

Gov. Albert Rossellini, of Washington, a 
Democrat. opposes the tieup. Gov. Mark Hat- 
field, of Oregon, a Republican, is lukewarm, 
pending a determination of how Oregon's dry 
eastern areas would benefit. 

The private-public issue seems, to eastern 
eyes, slightly watered down in the North- 
West. Since the Hell's Canyon Dam project 
Was abandoned during the Eisenhower ad- 
Ministration, harmony has prevailed gen- 
erally between private utilities and public 
districts. 

The Government is being supported, even 
Pushed, in its moves by such groups as the 
National Rural Electrical Cooperative Asso- 
Clation and the National Reclamation Asso- 
ciation, 

The principle of Federal construction and 
Supervision of dams and reservoirs is an ac- 
cepted fact of western life. 
when the Arizona desert flowered after Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Dam was built 50 y ago. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is generally 
Tegarded as a friendly “big brother.” For ex- 
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ample, the only objections raised so far to the 
Bureau's proposed $500 million Devil Canyon 
project on the Susitna River in Alaska are by 
those who want the Army Engineers to erect 
a $1,300 million rampart dam on the Yukon. 

But where private utilities are established, 
the battle is expected to rage, perhaps for 
the duration of the Kennedy administration. 
Four years is not long, as power projects are 
reckoned. The problem may not even be re- 
solved in eight. 


Water Hotps Key ro WEST'S FUTURE 
(By Bill Becker) 

Los ANGELES, July 3.—Growth is synony- 
mous with water, especially in the western 
haif of the United States. 

A clerk in Los Angeles or a cotton farmer 
in Arizona may show little concern over 
the power dispute between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and private utilities. But they ate 
considerably upset when they cannot get the 
water they want. 

Water itself becomes ever more precious. 
This is the third year of intensive drought 
throughout much of the Southwest. 

Los Angeles received only 4.85 inches of 
rain in the year ended June 30, the driest 
on record. The 3-year total of 18.61 inches 
is only 40 percent of normal. Portions of 
southern California, Nevada, Utah, and Ari- 
gona expect water shortages this summer. 

A 550-MILE PROJECT 

Through long-range planning, Metropoli- 
tan Los Angeles has managed to keep the 
taps running. Now southern California is 
pointing the way of the future with the 82 
billion Feather River project, which will 
bring water 550 miles from the Sierra Ne- 
vada in northern California. 

Led by California, each western State is 
beginning to take more initiative in its 
power problems, The simultaneous develop- 
ment and dovetailing of the State-sponbored 
Feather River plan and the Federal Central 
Valley project in the next decade will be 
watched closely by water experts. 

Because river drainage basins generally ex- 
tend beyond a State’s borders, the Federal 
Government's massive projects will continue 
to be the major lifelines for the more arid 
States. But each State seems bound to 
grow in proportion to the number of supple- 
mental facilities it can build. 

Every western State is absorbed with 
growth. The 14 westernmost States, includ- 
ing Alaska and Hawaii, have 55 percent of 
the national area but only 22 percent of the 
population. > 

POPULATION IS RISING 


The population rose from 29,453,320 in 
1950 to 38,591,950 in 1960. Census officials 
forecast that the 14-State total may exceed 
50 million in 1970. California, now unoffi- 
cially with more than 16 million population, 
expects to pass New York as the Nation's 
most populous State sometime in 1963. 

Can the water be spread around to meet 
the needs of the extra millions? The ex- 
perts say that it can, but that imaginative 
distribution will be needed. 

“The longrun solution of our water short- 
ages, present and future, will involve mostly 
the question of distribution of water, wider 
distribtuion and more far-reaching trans- 
portation of water than anything of which 
we now dream,” said John W. Cramer, pres- 
ident-elect of the American Waterworks 
Association. 

Los Angeles first obtained water by aque- 
duct from Owens Valley, about 300 miles to 
the north. Then banding together with San 
Diego and six other counties, it siphoned 
from the Colorado River, nearly 300 miles to 
the east. Power for southern California 
comes from Hoover Dam, where the Colorado 
is bottled up at Boulder City, Nev., 325 miles 
away. 
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FEDERAL LAG DISCERNED 


Target dates for water delivery to south- 
ern California under the Feather River 
project are 1970 for the western branch 
and 1972 for the eastern branch of the two- 
pronged aqueduct. The main dam and 
reservoir will begin to take shape next year 
on the turbulent Feather River at Oroville. 

William E. Warne, director of water re- 
sources, said that California had undertaken 
the venture because the Federal program 
had not been keeping up with the State's 
needs. But Mr. Warne credited Federal 
works, such as the Central Valley project, 
with saving the State from “a crashing 
disaster" in the current drought. 

The crisis has caused Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown to call conferences in Sacramento 
and Los Angeles, July 12 to 14, on ways to 
conserve water. Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall is expected to address the 
Los Angeles gathering of spokesmen for 
farm, utility and irrigation groups, 

PROJECT TO BE EXPANDED 

The pattern of State and Federal coopera- 
tion is well established in California. The 
$500 million Federal Central Valley project, 
begun in 1935, is to be expanded with the 
construction of the San Luis Dam in Merced 
County, starting in 1963. The San Luis will 
also be linked to the Feather River project. 

The State is far from ready to go it alone. 
Governor Brown and his water chief have 
asked for $135,706,000 in additional Federal 
flood-control and reclamation construction. 

A major unit in the Central Valley proj- 
ect, the mammoth Trinity Dam, is under 
construction on the Trinity River, 100 miles 
northwest of Oroville. When completed in 
1963, Trinity Dam will be 537 feet high, 
said to be the biggest earthfill dam in the 
world. 

The dam and its reservoir are designed to 
check floods in the area west of Mount 
Shasta and to put 1,500,000 more acre-feet 
of water into irrigation use annually in the 
500-mile-long system that has made the 
Central Valley the Nation’s most diversi- 
fied farming area. The added flow will be 
equal to 2,400 square miles of water 12 
inches deep. 

California, within its own borders, epito- 
mizes the problem of the West: An overabun- 
dance of water in the north and scarcity in 
the south. The two giant projects are de- 
signed to assure California's ability to sup- 
port the booming population in the arid 
Los Angeles-San Diego area. 

The outlook is cloudier for neighboring 
Arizona and Nevada, although a special mas- 
ter's report in the 10-year Colorado River 
dispute provided new rays of hope. Subject 
to approval by the U.S. Supreme Court, Ari- 
zona and Nevada would get substantially 
larger shares—and California less—of the 
water released from Hoover Dam. 

California contends that the Metropoli- 
tan Water District comprising Los Angeles 
and 71 other communities would be sorely 
parched if its Colorado allotment were re- 
duced. It says that by 1975, water imports 
from the Colorado River into southern Call- 
fornia would be cut 40 percent and by 2000, 
wiped out entirely. 

HOOVER INFLOW DROPS 


The runoff into Hoover Dam's Lake Mead 
Reservoir, incidentally, is below average for 
the third straight year. The inflow in the 
last 3 months was only 58 percent of nor- 
mal. 


Hoover power goes to Arizona and Nevada, 
as well as to private and municipal utilities 
in southern California. After passing 
through Hoover turbines, the water also gen- 
erates power at Davis and Parker Dams 
downstream. 


Arizona is depleting its water reserves by 
at least 3 million acre-feet a year. One ex- 


are tapped soon, the Srii ambitious ex- 
pansio program ma ace 

In 9 1 Tucson area cattle- 
men, faced with the driest range in 30 years, 
are selling poorer cattle and hauling sup- 
plemental feed for the rest of their herds. 

RAINFALL EVAPORATES 

Summer storms frequently drop 2 or 3 
inches of rain on the desert, usually in July 
or August. But the moisture quickly evapo- 
rates in 100°-plus temperatures, and the next 
rain often does not come until November. 

A favorable decision on the lower Colorado 
alone will not be enough for Arizona. If it 
wins the suit, as seems likely, the long- 
delayed central Arizona project will go for- 
ward. This calls for pumping 1,200,000 
acre-feet of water, mainly for use near Phoe- 
nix and Tucson. 

In all, Arizona hopes to gain at least 
1,800,000 acre-feet a year over its previous 
allotments. This, for a few years, will sup- 
plement the Salt River project, the pioneer 
reclamation program that became Arizona's 
magic wand. 

Fifty years ago Theodore Roosevelt Dam, 
the keystone of this project, was completed. 
Since then, Phoenix has grown in popula- 
tion from 15,000 to 450,000. But the under- 
ground water storage level has dropped at 
the rate of 15 feet a year because of the 
intensive agricultural development in the 
Salt River Valley. 

The Arizona-California fight is continuing 
on the power front. Both Arizona and Los 
Angeles have applied for Federal approval 
of dams at Bridge and Marble Canyons to 
tap the Colorado River’s power between the 
Grand Canyon and Hoover Dam. These 
combined would generate, at an estimate, 
3 million kilowatts, of which Nevada would 
receive a small share, 

For the Southwest generally, the Colorado 
Basin storage project represents the hope of 
the decade. With Glen Canyon Dam, just 
south of the Arizona-Utah border, as its 
keystone, this $1 billion project will help 
to irrigate and electrify Arizona, Utah, New 
Mexico, Colorado, and Wyoming. 

Glen Canyon Dam, 700 feet tall, will rival 
Hoover Dam. Its reservoir, Lake Powell, will 
be 185 miles long, 1½ times the size of Lake 
Mead. Construction is scheduled to be fin- 
ished in September 1963. First power gen- 
eration is set for June 1964. 

OTHER DAMS PLANNED 


Other major dams are being built at Flam- 
ing Gorge on the Green River in northern 
Utah and near Farmington, N. Mex., on the 
San Juan, tributary of the Colorado. The 
latter dam, the Navajo, is expected to benefit 
many of the 85,000 Indians on the Navajo 
Reservation in northern New Mexico and 
Arizona. 

The Navajos and New Mexico officials have 
also pushed vigorously for the pending San 
Juan-Chama diversion project. This $221 
million program would provide a series of 
five dams and reservoirs, open up thousands 
of acres in northern New Mexico to irrigation 
and help relieve the city of Albuquerque, 
whose supplies are short. 

The Navajo irrigation project, for which 
$135 million has been earmarked, would en- 
rich 1,120 Indian farms and bring the Nava- 
jos into a community way of life, tribal 
spokesmen contend, 

TEXANS FORM AUTHORITY 


Even in Texas, where much more rain falls, 
11 communities in the Panhandle have 
formed an authority to build a multipurpose 
dam on the Canadian River near Sanford. 
This $96 million Bureau of Reclamation proj- 
ect will serve, through a 322-mile aqueduct 
system, Amarillo, Borger, Lubbock, Plainview, 
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and seven other cities. Contract bidding is 
set for this fall. Construction is expected to 
take 7 years. 

The moist Pacific Northwest, free of 
drought worries, is mainly concerned with 
fiood control and power production. Power 
projects started this year include one on 
Oregon's middle Santiam River and another 
on the Snake in Idaho. A flood-control res- 
ervoir on the Willamette near Eugene, Oreg., 
is scheduled for next year. All are Corps of 
Engineers projects. 

For the rest of the West, where streamflow 
is from 20 to 80 percent below average, the 
prevailing mood appears to indicate an era 
of increased cooperation between States to 
conquer the basic problem, dividing the water 
fairly. 


Klamath Indians Show Good Judgment in 
Handling Termination Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, 7 years 
ago Congress enacted legislation which 
brought about a termination of Federal 
supervision over the Klamath Indian 
Reservation in Oregon. Since the 1954 
act, the Indians and the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs have implemented the leg- 
islation and termination has been ac- 
complished. About 475 of 1,660 enrolled 
Klamaths chose to stay with the tribe, 
while the others asked that their share 
in the assets be divided and paid to 
them. Each enrolled withdrawing 
member received about $43,000. The 
following article from the June 9, 1961, 
issue of the New York Times indicates 
the very satisfactory manner in which 
the money is being spent and invested. 
I offer my congratulations to the In- 
dians, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
the State of Oregon for their careful 
planning which prepared the Indians 
for the final steps in their termination 
program. 

The New York Times article follows: 

KLAMATH INDIANS Wary WITH FUNDS 

CHILOQUIN, Orec, June 7— The red man 
has astonished his defenders and detractors 
as well as many neutral onlookers in south- 
ern Oregon. 

Checks of up to $43,000 each poured in for 
members of the Klamath Indian Tribe less 
than 2 months ago. Banks in Klamath Falls 
and other cities and towns loaded their 
vaults with cash to await the expected de- 
mand. Automobile dealers shipped in far 
more cars than a normal market would dic- 
tate. Salesmen from brokerage houses and 
peddlers of get-rich-quick schemes headed 
for this area. 

-The occasion was the termination of con- 
trol by the Federal Government over the big 
Klamath Indian Reservation, originally em- 
bracing more than 1 million acres. In all, 
2,133 Klamaths and their cousins, the Mo- 
docs and the Yahooskin Band of Snake In- 
dians, were on the final tribal roll. Of these, 
1,660 elected to go on their own, take their 
share of the cash assets from the sale of 


reservation lands and “become first-class citi- 
zens.” 


July 7 


FOUR HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THREE STAY 

This means that 473 members decided to 
remain with the tribe and collect $400 apiece 
every quarter, or $1,600 a year. Five years 
hence they will have an opportunity to vote 
on continuing life on this basis or following 
their less conservative colleagues and pick- 
ing up their final and fatter checks. 

Bankruptcies and chaos had been predicted 
as a result of the expected heavy spending 
by the Klamaths withdrawing from the 
reservation. But these fears failed to mate- 
rialize, 

“While there may have been a few in- 
stances of improvident use of funds, all the 
information we have been able to obtain in- 
dicates those who received money made prop- 
er use of it,“ said Perry E. Skarra, assistant 
area director of the Federal Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Portland. 

Bankers in the Klamath Reservation area 
agreed. R. D. Diller, assistant to the trust 
officer of the U.S. National Bank at Klamath 
Falls, observed: 

“Only two or three actually cashed their 
checks and walked out with the money. 
The majority deposited their funds. Lots 
of them have purchased cattle and real 
estate, many have invested in Government 
bonds. Many others have bought new cars 
and new homes, or are improying their old 
houses,” 

STOCKED UP ON CADILLACS 

Ron Ryan, an automobile salesman in 
Klamath Falls, said that his employer got 
in nine Cadillacs the first week after the big 
checks were distributed. 

“We sold five that week but had to get 
out and hustle,” he remarked. Dealers in 
less expensive models reported a modest 
pickup in sales but not what had been ex- 
pected. 

District Attorney Dale Crabtree of Kla- 
math County said that he had noticed one 
thing especially: 

“Any Indian who received his money paid 
back all his bills. You can verify that from 
the merchants themselves.“ 

Hiroko Zakoji, who is in charge of the 
Oregon State Office of Education and Infor- 
mation here at Chiloquin, said that salesmen 
for mutual funds and other investments who 
had arrived in the area since the checks had 
been passed out “all have commented on 
how cautious the Indians have been.” 

„Before, when the Klamaths were receiv- 
ing per capita payments, one woman here at 
Chiloquin would get her dirty clothes to- 
gether and take them down to Klamath Falls 
to launder every time a check arrived," Mr. 
Zakoji went on. Now, she says she is doing 
her own laundry, for the $43,000 payment 
will be her last.” 

HAS TO SELL SOME CATTLE 


The Rev. Harley Zeller, retiring after 18 
years as head of a Methodist mission on the 
reservation, related that a young Klamath 
farmer told him the other day: 

“Tl have to get rid of some of my cattle, 
I can't afford the feed.“ 

“But you're a rich Indian now.“ Mr. 
Zeller reminded him. 

“Mr. Zeller, I took my check right down 
and put it in the savings account,” the farm- 
er replied. “I've forgotten I have it. I've 
been supporting myself and I intend on do- 
ing it without this money.” 

Emmett Gulley of the American Friends 
Service Committee, who has worked with 
the Klamaths during the last year, said that 
the distribution of cash assets from the sale 
of reservation lands had given the withdraw- 
ing tribesmen “a feeling of status.” There 
has been no wholesale dropping out of school 
by children whose parents were taking off 
with $43,000 checks, he and Mr, Zakoj! 
said. 
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MEMBERS GOT $800 A YEAR 


The Klamath Reservation was established 
in 1864. Until 1910 individual families were 
allotted farming and grazing land. After- 
ward cash was substituted for land. Timber 
Was sold annually from the big stands of 
ponderosa pine and the receipts were divided 
among the tribesmen. By the time Public 
Law 587, to end Federal controls on the 
Klamaths and their tribal holdings, was 
passed in 1954, the average cash return was 
about $800 a year to tribal members. 

Of about 860,000 acres remaining after 
the early land allotments, 145 acres was 
transferred to the United States National 
Bank of Portland as trustee for those re- 
maining with the tribe. Crown-Zellerbach 
Corp. bought 92,000 acres of timberland, and 
625,000 acres went to the Federal Department 
of Agriculture for $68,716,691, to be con- 
verted into a national forest. 

The US. National Bank of Portland 
is acting as trustee for the 473 members 
who are staying with the tribe, as well as 
for some 300 individuals, including minors 
and adults deemed to be in need of assist- 
ance. Three other banking institutions have 
other, but fewer, individual trust accounts. 

Bankers said that some of the Indians 
were already trying to terminate the trusts 
and get their hands on all moneys due them. 


GOVERNMENT IS ASSAILED 


Wade Crawford, who for years was politi- 
cally influential on the reservation and was 
leader of a faction of the tribe demanding 
early termination, predicted that the re- 
maining tribesmen would vote overwhelm- 
ingly for dissolution of the trust 5 years 
Trom now. 

“As it is, the Indians already have been 
beaten out of several millions,” he asserted. 
“The Government gave us a clipping at the 
pacet paid for the timber and the marsh- 
and." 

Much of the credit for the absence of eco- 
nomic chaos resulting from the breakup of 
the reservation and distribution of checks 
is given to a program of preparation of the 
Klamaths for normal community living. 

A discussion group met regularly. The 
State of Oregon, by contract with the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, began processing promising 
Klamaths to colleges and trade schools 6 
Years ago. 

Under the direction of Mr. Zakoji, a Japa- 
nese-American with a degree in anthropology 
from the University of Oregon and a master’s 
degree from Haverford College, the State of- 
fice of education and information here has 
been issuing the Klamath Tribune, a monthly 
newspaper. It has kept the Indians in- 
formed on all phases of the termination of 
tribal controls and has cautioned them 
against dishonest salesmen and money-grab- 
bing schemes. 

The Klamath Consultation and Protection 
Service was set up with a sponsoring com- 
mittee including Mr. Zakoji, Mr. Gulley, Dis- 
trict Attorney Crabtree and several tribal 
Officials. It is an antiexploitation body. 

Under the prodding of the office of edu- 
cation, more and more interest is being 
displayed by Klamaths in getting a high 
school education, Mr. Zakoji related. 

“But the situation still is not good,” he 
went on. “And among 260 who have gone to 
Colleges and trade schools from March 1955, 
to April 1961, we have had 164 dropouts. 
Seventy-five have graduated and we have 25 
enrolled currently. But there were almost 
no professional and skilled Klamaths before 
the 1954 termination act. There has been a 
heavy growth since.” 

The Indians are beginning to take part in 
community affairs in towns like Chiloquin, 
Beatty and Sprague River. 

“Recently, for the first time, an Indian 
was Initiated into the Masonic lodge htre,” 
Mr. Zakoj! said. The president of the Chilo- 
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quin Recreation Council is an Indian, Mrs. 
Ellen Hull.” 

“We made the first approach by getting 
them interested in tribal discussion,” he 
sald. 

Some own service stations, Klamath Lake 
resorts and farms. Others are awaiting in- 
vestment opportunities. They have been en- 
couraged to improve their housing or build 
new dwellings. 


Significance of Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
July 4, 1961, issue of the State, of Co- 
lumbia, S.C., contains an editorial which 
merits the attention and earnest con- 
sideration of every American. It is en- 
titled “Declaration Says: and Our 
Sacred Honor.“ 

I commend the editor of the State, 
Mr. Henry Cauthen, who is a very capa- 
ble and sound editorial writer, for his 
very lucid and patriotic words of wisdom 
in this editorial. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

DECLARATION Says: “AnD Our SACRED Honor” 

Today the Nation takes a holiday. For 
many that will be the whole significance of 
the Fourth of July. 

For sme, of course, today will bring trag- 
ecy—death on the highways, in lakes or 
ponds or streams, of loss of sight from care- 
less use of fireworks. 

Yet perhaps at no time in our history 
has there been a more imperative demand 
that those who cherish freedom and liberty 
should pause for reflection and assessment 
of current trends. 

After this assessment and refiection must 
come action if assaults upon our “unalien- 
able rights“ are to be turned aside and 
blunted. 

Today, to the right of us and to the left 
of us, behind us and ahead of us, stand 
those who believe that independence, free- 
dom and liberty are for the few to define 
and to enjoy—and for the masses to accept 
in the portions prescribed by the powerful 
and the ruthless, 8 

Yet the the Declaration of Independence, 
which we today ostensibly honor and on 
which we should reflect, declares that all 
men are created equal, that they are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
andi the pursuit of happiness.” 

Thus one can gee that those who drafted 
this document presumed there was a Creator, 
and it is He, rather than the state, which 
endowed individuals—Americans, Russians, 
Germans, French, Chinese, Cubans, eto 
with the same right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

The Declaration makes equally clear that 
governments can secure these rights if 
properly motivated. and can be oppressive 
if improperly motivated. 

The greatest part of the Declaration con- 
cerns itself with the duty of a people to 
act if governments become too oppressive. 
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Only the individuals, as the Founding Fath- 
ers knew, can enforce and perpetuate the 
three specific unalienable rights mentioned. 

Communists from Moscow to Peiping to 
Havana have dedicated themselves to the 
destruction of political and economic free- 
dom as we understand it. They are work- 
ing overtime to bury us under a Communist 
avalanche. 

On the domestic front the planners and 

“statists push program after Program to ex- 
pand bureaucratic controls over every facet 
of an individual’s life. They tell the farmer 
how to plant, the worker how long to work, 
and the employer how much to pay workers, 
and teachers how to teach. They already 
take one-third of the fruits of men's labors 
and ask for more. 

They forget, perhaps, that the Declara- 
tion of Independence was not silent on this 
subject. It says [of the British 2 

“He has erected a multitude of new of- 
fices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance.” 

The Declaration of Independe 
forth the idea that the erer ee 
should become independent of England for 
one reason and one reason only. 

That reason was to insure that the in- 
dividual should be free and should have 
liberty. And those who signed this noble 
Declaration knew that it might be costly. 
It is perhaps the final sentence of the docu- 
ment that best epitomizes the real Spirit 
of "76, and the idea that most needs to 
pervade America today: 

“And for the support of this Declaration. 
with a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


Some Thoughts on Independence Day, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, on Inde- 

. pendence Day, 1961, we find our great 

heritage in danger from an enemy who 

believes that we lack the will to defend 
ourselves on the frontiers of freedom. 

In order that Khrushchey will be con- 
vinced that we mean what we say, it is 
necessary for the United States to take 
such action that will be conclusive evi- 
dence of our firm purpose to protect our 
rights. 

The spirit that won independence 185 
years ago must be manifested today so 
that the Communists will be impressed 
with our resolution to defend freedom, 
come what may. 

The serious situation confronting us, 
and the need of redoubled efforts to avert 
any miscalculation by Khrushchev, are 
brought to our attention in the following 
editorial entitled “Independence Day?” 
from the July 2, 1961, edition of the 
Lawrence Sunday Sun, published in 
Lawrence, Mass.: 

INDEPENDENCE Dar? 

On the eve of the anniversary of the 
Declaration of ce 185 years ago, 
as we are about to celebrate our most 
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iotic national holiday, the Fourth of 
Ju, we should take a little time out for 
sober reflection and offer a silent prayer for 
the preservation of that independence. For 
there is no doubt that this Nation and the 
whole world faces a critical and fateful out- 
look. Never since the world’s beginning has 
civilization been on the brink of a precipice. 
Revolutions and uprisings have been break- 
ing out everywhere in the Far East and 
Far West; on our very doorsteps in Cuba 
and South America. The greed and lust of 
dictatorship is on the rampage. Commu- 
nism has taken over in places it didn’t seem 
possible a few years ago. There is a Com- 
munist conspiracy. This conspiracy is ac- 
tive in the United States. Every bona fide 
member of the Communist Party in this 
country and around the world is part and 
parcel of this conspiracy against freedom and 
against God. 

In the recent historic Khrushchey-Kennedy 
meeting in Vienna it is revealed by David 
Wise, of the New York Herald Tribune that 
Khrushchev was unwilling to yield or nego- 
tiate on anything. The US. delegation came 
away in much more than a sombre mood. 
They were downright discouraged, almost 
in a state of semishock.” Wise said Khru- 
shchev was asked if there was not at least 
one single question on which the Soviet posi- 
tion was open to negotiation and ratification. 

“No,” he replied. 

Was there even one area, the Soviet Pre- 
mier was asked, in which the Soviet Union 
would be willing to negotiate to demonstrate 
its desire for peace? 

“Only if it suits our purposes.“ was Khru- 
shchev’s reply. 

The whole tone of the Soviet Premier's 
discussion with Kennedy was that it really 
was not very important.to talk about East- 
West differences, since the tide of commu- 
nism would swing his way, anyway, in the 
end, 2 

Certainly the President can find no ray of 
sunshine from his meeting with Khrushchev. 
It held little hope for peaceful coexistence. 
The impasse is facing an omnious situation. 
The report of the New York Tribune's politi- 
cal observer is downright gloomy. And if 
the outlook is as dire as Mr. Wise painted, 
we should redouble our efforts to build up 
our military. It looks like we may need it 
before another year is up and tempus fugit. 


Live Free or Die 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial entitled Live Free or Die,” which 
appeared in a recent edition of the Man- 
chester Union Leader, paid glowing trib- 
ute to Publisher Parker Merrow of the 
Carroll County Independent in Center 
Ossipee, N.H. 

The tribute, paid by fellow Publisher 
William Loeb, is certainly well deserved. 
It refers to Merrow's response to a young 
crusader against the program of missile- 
based installations in New Hampshire. 

I join William Loeb in congratulating 
the publisher of the Carroll County In- 
dependent for his straightforward reac- 
tion to the pleas of this misguided youth. 
I. ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
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torial from the Union Leader be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Live Free OR DIE 


There should be more publishers such as 
Parker Merrow of the Carroll County Inde- 
pendent in Center Ossipee. Publisher Mer- 
row became thoroughly incensed recently 
when a 25-year-old youth, driver of a sta- 
tion wagon with Connecticut license plates, 
came up on his front porch and began har- 
anguing him on his duty, as an editor, to 
crusade against the program of missile-based 
installations in New Hampshire. 

Publisher Merrow says that he lost his 
temper for about the third time in his life. 
One reason why he lost his temper is that 
his daughter, Ann Merrow Burghardt, and 
her husband, John, an ex-Air Force jet pilot, 
had just left New Hampshire for Saigon in 
Red-threatened Vietnam to begin a long 
tour of duty as “foster parents” of some 2,000 
Vietnamese orphans under a new program 
backed by the American State Department. 

Moreover, the foreman of Mr. Merrow's 
composing room is a printer who has an 
artificial leg. He left his own leg on a 
Korean battlefield. 

Publisher Merrow told this peace-at-any- 
price advocate that our motto in New Hamp- 
shire is “Live Free or Die“ and that he would 
rather die from a Russia H-bomb than see 
his children and grandchildren live under 
Communist slavery. 

The tragedy of our time is that more news- 
paper publishers, radio station owners, and 
magazine publishers don’t have the patriotic 
fervor of Publisher Merrow, Their own in- 
difference has led to the indifference of many 
millions of Americans, who figure that if 
they are not told of the patriotic background 
of this Nation or of the dangers confronting 
us these are not important. 

May Publisher Merrow's kind of publisher 
increase. This could do a great deal toward 
waking up the Nation. 

WILLIAM LOEB, 
Publisher. 


Are We Accepting Our Personal 
Responsibilities ? . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 2, it was my privilege to 
attend an annual event arranged by the 
fire department, of Gettysburg, Pa. 

It was a most inspiring occasion. The 
Army Field Band, from Fort Meade, Md., 
under the direction of Maj. Robert L. 
Bierly, did an outstanding job. The 
warm manner in which every number 
was received was ample indication to 
the members that their efforts were ap- 
preciated. The chorus also did a most 
commendatory job and added to the va- 
riety of the program. 

The principal address of the evening 
was delivered by Walter E. Alessandroni, 
Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. Any remarks I 
might make would be strictly anticli- 
mactical. Every Member might well 
learn and take inspiration from his ad- 
dress which follows: 
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REMARKS OF WALTER E. ALESSANDRONI, FORMER 
U.S. ATTORNEY, PAST CHANCELLOR OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA BAR ASSOCIATION AND FORMER 
STATE COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, GETTYSBURG, PA., JULY 2, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, and my fellow Americans, 
as we gather tonight, it is in the year of the 
100th aniversary of the outbreak of hostili- 
ties of the War Between the States. 

Some 2 years later, from June 30 through 
July 3, 1863, the greatest battle ever fought 
on American soil took place here. It cost the 
lives of thousands of Union and Confed- 
erate soldiers but proved to be the turning 
point of the Civil War leading eventually to 
à uniting of the Nation. 

Ninety-eight years ago, on November 19, 
1863, Abraham Lincoln was here and stood 
before a gathering of war-weary Americans. 
He came to dedicate a final resting place for 
those who gave their lives in the Nation's 
fight to preserve itself. 

Our presence near this battlefield, and the 
words we speak, will not rise to the historic 
importance of that occasion. But none can 
deny that our purpose here parallels that 
of those who came to Gettysburg before us. 

In the years of our history, Americans have 
fought on the battlefields of the world. We 
have fought not for shallow victories over 
mortal enemies, but for the dignity of human 
freedom, under God. 

Therefore we are met here today in a 
larger sense to pay tribute to those who 
fought for that freedom in all the wars of 
this Nation; and we are met to rededicate 
ourselves to holding high the torch of liberty, 
so that its bright flame may yet beckon men 
from the darkness of human bondage. 

In the solemn knowledge of our purpose 
for being here, I am moved by the honor 
you have bestowed upon me to speak on 
this historic occasion of national and world- 
wide significance. 

The people of Gettysburg have a special 
reason to live up to the unofficial trustee- 
ship which history has conferred on this 
community. 

I am confident I express the sentiments of 
all true Americans when I say the Nation is 
indebted to all of you who over the years 
have helped make this ceremony possible. 
Tonight's event is a confirmation once again 
of your continued sense of responsibility. 

So, too, may all Pennsylvania look with 
pride on the contributions made by her sons 
and daughters, for not only was the Nation 
born in Pennsylvania, but it was preserved 
here at Gettysburg, where the tide of the 
Confederacy’s northward surge was stemmed 
and the Union saved for the mantle of world 
leadership the fledgling Nation was one day 
to achieve, 

Since then hundreds of thousands of 
Americans have died in the more devastating 
wars that followed, in order to save freedom 
on this earth. They, too, wanted to live, but 
they answered the call of duty, and in the 
line of that duty they perished, many of 
them in places their families had never 
heard of. 

In thelr lives and in their deaths, we see 
the pattern of the victory of freedom. But 
the pattern is complicated and intricate and 
difficult to follow. 

We must continue to keep our Nation free, 
a bright flame in the darkness which gathers 
over the world, a flame which those in other 
lands who seek freedom from oppression see 
and recognize, and in recognizing take heart. 

We must dedicate ourselves to good cit- 
izenship so that we may show the skeptics 
that democracy can work—yes; not only that 
it can and does work, but that it gives ad- 
vantages to men and women that no other 
form of government gives. 

We must, by our actions as individuals and 
as a government, continue to uphold the 
prestige of the United States as a benevolent 
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world power—the power that seeks not to 
rule but to partake of fellowship. 

Why have we come here tonight? To pay 
tribute? To offera prayer? Yes; but neither 
of these alone suffices to explain our pres- 
ence. We have come to gather strength and 
to draw from this occasion some guiding 
light, some. strengthening, if you will, which 
will serve to fortify us in holding steadfast 
to strong moral principles in the deadly 
conflict of our times. 

Abraham Lincoln knew that man lives by 
ideais and that the towering strength needed 
in times of great crisis comes from things 
of the spirit. 

I speak of Lincoln, the idealist, because he 
more than anyone else is the spirit of the 
battle fought here. A 

Our Nation was founded by idealists who 
came across uncharted and darkling seas, 
who endured the tormenting winds of winter 
so they might breathe free. 

These resolute people gave up the famil- 
lar security of their homeland in search of 
freedom and in full conviction that if they 
had freedom they could find security for 
themselves. 

They knew what we seem to have forgot- 
ten; they had learned the lesson of history 
that preoccupation with the material things 
of life leads to a dullness and unconcern, 
and to the destruction of the spiritual fiber 
of great peoples. 

History is strewn with the wreckage of 
nations which neglected their ancient spir- 
itual heritage. 

Lincoln knew nations survive only as long 
as they are willing to fight injustice, aggres- 
sion, and violations of moral law. 

When a nation wavers in the face of a 
clear-cut moral issue, it marks itself for 
doom, and eventually it will disappear, and 
it will deserve to disappear. 

The wisdom of Lincoln lay in his supreme 
addiction to principle, at a time when the 
world demanded the solution of its problems 
be found in expedients, and that is the les- 
son of today. 

While men ad him to avoid at all 
costs, the shedding fraternal blood, Liri- 
coln said the Union must be preserved. 

While men warned that the best generals 
were on the side of the South, Lincoln said. 
“Right is on our side.” 

While men said, Let us coexist,” Lincoln 
said, “No nation can survive half slave and 
half free.” 

Is this not the paramount question of our 
day? Does the possibility of nuclear war 
compel us to accept a basic philosophy of 
conciliation and appeasement toward some- 
thing inherently evil? 

If we shall survive, we must accept the 
enormous difficulties of our times, bear them 
pany with fortitude and reliance upon 

The patriotic fervor of an occasion such 
as this reminds us that sacrifice has always 
been demanded of a nation's people in times 
of crisis, and we have not seen the end of 
that sacrifice. s 

We should learn from the bitterness of 
our past losses that the right kind of sac- 
rifice, at the right time, often can prevent 

the ultimate sacrifice on the battlefield. By 
not being afraid to die, we can often avoid 
death, > 

Sacrifices, however, do not always mean 
bloodshed on the battlefields but sacrifices 
of comforts and conveniences. 

War on the battlefield is but the extreme 
expression of a constant and continuing con- 
flict between nations or groups of nations 
and so today we are in a conflict that tests, 
even though by means short of war, our 
Strength, our resolution, our spirit of sacri- 
fice. 

Those who lie in hallowed graves will have 
died in vain if we now, through national 
weakness or irresolution, through single- 
minded devotion to comfort and pleasure, 
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neglect history’s lesson that civilizations 
survive only so long as they are able—and 
ready—to defend themselves against all ene- 
mies on the battlefield, in the marketplace, 
and in the minds of men. 

I have recently returned from a tour of 
the Far East where I saw our troops at their 
battle stations in strife-torn Korea; under 
alert conditions in the Philippines; training 
troops in Formosa; and operating a magnifi- 
cent air force out of Japan. 

I few over Bataan and Corregidor with 
the Philippine Air Force and my mind went 
back to the valiant defense by the American 
and Filipino troops. But I was most moved 
by participation in two separate Memorial 
Day services on the island of Oahu. 

At the National Cemetery of the Pacific, 
at Pearl Harbor, I laid a wreath and walked 
respectfully and in sorrow among 13,000 
graves, each bearing an American flag and 
flowers. 

The air was full of incense. It was a 
throat-catching experience as the mournful 
notes of Taps“ sounded and from the rim 
of the volcanic crater echoed the response 
of another bugle. 

Twenty-one cannons spewed forth orange 
plumes of fire followed by puffs of white 
billowy smoke, and the American flag was 
hoisted to full mast. 

It was hard to believe that though these 
13,000 valiant men had given their lives for 
freedom’s cause the world might again be 
on the edge of another holocaust more terri- 
ble than any before it, in a battle for free- 
dom once again. 

Earlier I stood on a superstructure, bulit 
over the sunken U.S. S. Arizona which in time 
of peace had been sent to the bottom as she 
lay at anchor. And this without warning, 
by enemy air power, on that fateful day of 
December 7, 1941, at Pearl Harbor. Still 
locked in her hold, 45 feet below the surface 
lay the bodies of some 1,300 American sailors 
and marines. 

As taps were sounded and the response 
came from the bugler stationed on a hill 
across the harbor, my eyes moved in that 
direction. The harbor was not filled with 
ships and submarines as I remembered Pearl 
Harbor during World War II, but the 
thought was inescapable that the potential 
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greater today, in peace, than it was then in 
war. 

As we gather here today, almost a cen- 
tury after the Battle of Gettysburg, to honor 
brave patriots, we might well ask how each 
of us is meeting one of the major problems 
which faces us as Americans—personal 
responsibility. 

Too often we permit others to assume re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship and dedication 
to service so long as we ourselves are not 
disturbed in our pleasure or business or fam- 
ily responsibility. If this continues then 
we may not and cannot maintain a free 
society which will be both the hope of all 
at home and a model for our friends, and, 
indeed, for our enemies abroad. 

I wish I could tell you that all is well in 
the world but you know that all is not well. 
The question of the national security and the 
foreign policy of the United States is no 
longer a matter which can be left exclusively 
to experts. It is a matter which is depend- 
ent upon each of us. It is our personal re- 
sponsibility to have an understanding and 
responsibility for the discharge of our for- 
eign policy. 

You well know that what happens here 
tonight on the streets of Gettysburg may be 
reported tomorrow on the streets of Tokyo 
and Bangkok and Bombay and Berlin to the 
detriment of the United States. Foreign pol- 
icy has become the total impact of a total 
people upon history. 

If we are to be true to our heritage, we 
must dedicate ourselves to per- 
sonal responsibility for our own salvation, for 
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the safety of our country and for freedom 
of men around the world, 

We have much to be concerned: about. 
Only recently we have seen paraded on the 
streets of Havana tanks of the Soviet Union. 
We are seeing our willingness and ability to 
halt aggression being tested in Laos to deter- 
mine whether or not Americans will resist 
and whether the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization will be an effective instrument 
of mutual security for the Far East. 

We have seen continued efforts to take 
over West Berlin as an area of freedom in 
a sea of Communist domination. 

We have seen the aircraft of the United 
States shot down over open waters and their 
crews killed or imprisoned. 

All of this has just recently occurred and 
indeed some of the events in the last few 
days. 

No one who has seen our fighting forces 
at training or on duty can deny that we 
have the military power necessary to fulfill 
our commitments, provided we have the un- 
derstanding and the will, and provided we 
understand under what circumstances it may 
be necessary to use force. 

I wish it were possible for every American 
to see firsthand our Armed Forces both home 
and abroad and to observe their readiness 
to meet our obligations in the area of na- 
tional defense, and to observe the morale 
and esprit and the training and discipline 
of the men charged with the security of 
the United States. 

I wish you could see our Marines in train- 
ing, both on shore and amphibious opera- 
tions at Camp Pendleton in California; our 
military missile capabilities at Vandenberg, 
both the Atlas on its pad and the Titans 
in their silos. Or visit the headquarters of 
the North American Defense Command at 
Colorado Springs where the duty officer 
knows in a matter of minutes of the en- 
trance of unidentified aircraft into the area 
of our zone which extends into the Arctic 
wastes of the North. 

Or visit the Strategic Air Command in 
Omaha where the duty officer can be in 
immediate contact with every Strategic Air 
Command base throughout the globe where 
we maintain in the air 24 hours, day and 
night, bombers with a nuclear potential 
which are invulnerable to attack. 

At least one-third of the men assigned to 
this duty, in addition to the ready force 
which is always in the air, are ed to an 
alert status, which means they live by their 
runways, either in dugouts or trailers in or- 
der that they may have their aircraft in the 
air in less than the 15-minute warning they 
will receive in the event of enemy attack 
involving missiles, 

I wish you could go to Fort. Benning, in 
Georgia, where we train our paratroopers, 
rangers and infantry battalions so you might 
know what the United States has in terms 
of forces in being able to deter aggression, 
repel attack, or win a war if war comes. 

I wish you could journey to Berlin and 
Korea and see the well disciplined and 
trained troops who have a clear understand- 
ing of their mission. 

I wish you could go aboard our fleet in 
both the Atlantic and the Pacific. It repre- 
sents the greatest accumulation of seapower 
in terms of capacity for destruction ever as- 
sembled by any country in time of peace 
or war. 

The bombload of a Polaris submarine, like 
its counterpart in the air, a B-52 bomber, 
exceeds in the power to devastate, all the 
bombardments in history, including the 
bombs which were dropped on both sides 
during World War U and the Korean con- 
flict. 

This is a frightening power to but 
it means that the United States has the 
equipment to fulfill our foreign policy and 
our defense commitments both at home and 
around the world. 
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But the spirit and determination of our 
Armed Forces on guard here and around the 
world, does not necessarily mean that this 
is matched by all Americans at home. 


I submit that the words cold war“ no 


longer describes the situation in which we 
find ourselves. I say we are actually in an 
undeclared state of hostilities. 

And as we mediatate during these ex- 
ercises let us each assume a personal re- 
ponsibility for making certain that our fellow 
Americans indeed understand what is re- 
quired of us. 

It is well to ask whether our determination 
matches the valor of the brave men of the 
Battle of Gettysburg and the sacrifice which 
we ask of the young men who go out to man 
the far reaches of our defense perimeter. 

Are we prepared to state that the presence 
of a Soviet bastion within 90 miles of the 
United States is an intolerable situation 
which must be eliminated by all means 
necessary, including sanctions, embargoes 
and yes force if appropriate? 

Are we prepared to state that all steps 
necessary should be taken to maintain free- 
dom in Laos, including force, or will we 
strive only for a diplomatic and political 
solution to the Lao problem leading to a 
coalition government which inevitably will 
result in complete control by the Commu- 
nists and open the way for their domination 
of all southeast Asia? 

Are we prepared to state that the Berlin 
situation as deliberately created by Russia 
is the most serious threat to world peace 
today and will we therefore challenge the 
Soviet Communists to match their endless 
talks of peace and with deeds of peace? 

Are we prepared to state that the inter- 
minable atomic test talks must end and a 
decision reached now and failing to reach a 
reasonable and enforcible treaty providing 
for unhampered inspection, America will im- 
mediately resume testing nuclear weapons? 

And will we make crystal clear that there 
shall be no retreat from our position in 
support of freedom in Berlin? 

And will we state unequivocally, that if 
this position means war then war it must be? 

I submit, having seen our forces at home 
and abroad, that when we talk about a time 
of peace or a cold war, we do violence to the 
fact. 

It ls no time of peace when men and loaded 
bombers are in the air 24 hours a day around 
the clock. 

It is no time of peace when planes of the 
United States are shot down over open 
waters and their crews killed or imprisoned. 

It is no time of peace when men of our 
armed services take risks in training exer- 
cises which exceed the risks taken by many 
during war time. 

It is no time of peace when American citi- 
zens are executed by firing squads, without 
trial, within 90 miles of the United States. 

I am certain that those of you here. who 
have by your very presence given evidence 
of your patriotism and love and dedication 
to freedom, can be counted on to fulfill your 
personal responsibility no matter what the 
sacrifice. 

We reverence this day of solemn and his- 
toric occasion, and the men and women who 
made our presence here possible, and fully 
recognize that there is no way to reject the 
responsibility that is thrust upon us. 

It is written, “He shall come to judge the 
living and the dead.“ 

These dead we honor today have no cause 
to fear that judgment. 

It is for us, the living, to prove that the 
sacrifice they made was not an empty one. 

Let us here resolve to keep the faith. 
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“Two Chinas” Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record of Columbia, S. C., is 
particularly noted for its sound, strong, 
and forthright editorial comments on 
important issues of the day. Mr. John 
A. Montgomery, editor of the Columbia 
Record, has written an excellent edi- 
torial in the July 3, 1961, issue pointing 
up the utter lack of wisdom in the pro- 
posal for a “two Chinas” policy in try- 
ing to meet the issue as to whether Com- 
munist China should be given-a seat in 
the United Nations. s 

Mr. President, there can be only one 
answer to this question, and this is a 
firm and resolute No.“ 

I am pleased to call attention to this 
editorial from the Columbia Record en- 
titled “A Boy's Will Is the Wind's Will” 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Bors Witt Is THE WIND's WILL 

“A boy's will is the wind's will.” 

When is the US. Government going to 
discard kneepants, Knickers, and the Eton 
hat in favor of long trousers in its interna- 
tional negotiations? Uncle Sam is a grown 
man and his spindle shanks are unsightly in 
little boys" garb, 

Yet Uncle Sam is behaving like a wee 
youngster in many of his foreign engage- 
ments, bending his will with that of the 
wind blowing from other sections of the 
globe. 

Take the latest two-Chinas policy being 


~ kicked around the Capitol now. It was 


cooked up, its proponents admit, in response 
to criticism wafted to our shores from other 
countries, including ally Britain. Harlan 
Cleveland and Adlai Stevenson are dashing 
around asking our critics if the two-China 
proposal will satisfy them. 

The new plan would view both the Nation- 
alist Chinese and the Communists as succes- 
sors to the China that entered the United 
Nations at its founding. Thus, Peiping 
would be allowed to apply for United Na- 
tions membership. 

All this, the supporters declare, will be re- 
jected by Mao Tse-tung. They most probably 
are right. They could be wrong. One man 
who thinks so is Lord Robert Boothby, 
sometime aid to Winston Churchill and pow- 
erful Conservative in the House of Lords. 
Lord .Robert said on March 23 that he be- 
lieved that Red China would accept the two- 
Chinas plan. “But I think,” he added, she 
would demand and I think she would have to 
be given a seat in the Security Council.” 

The current notion being kicked around 
by the young men of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration is predicated first on the assumption 
that Mao would reject the proposal and, sec- 
ond, on the expectation that Nationalist 
China would have the veto power over seat- 
ing Communist China in the Security Coun- 
cit. 
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As a matter of procedure, suppose that the 
General Assembly decides that the Commu- 
nists, and they alone, are the logical “succes- 
sors.” Wouldn't this, then, deprive the Na- 
tionalist Chinese of their Security Council 
seat and, thus, of any chance of exercising 
the veto? (We realize that this procedural 
question has not yet been solved.) 

Having recognized Communist China as 
one of two successors, could the United 
States then deny the United Nations’ finding 
that she is the successor? 

Advocacy of a two-Chinas solution at 
this juncture is ill-timed and ill-advised and 
fraught with more perils than its authors 
imagine. Its creation is but another example 
of our Government bending its will to that 
of the wind of discontent in other lands. 

Now that Uncle Sam has become a man, 
he should put away childish things. A boy's 
will is the wind’s will, but a man’s will is 
his own. 


Days of Disillusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, we 
shall soon be considering the President's 
foreign-aid program. The decision of the 
Congress will be of tremendous signif- 
icance. 

Mr. Henry Hazlitt, writing in the June 
26, 1961, issue of Newsweek, gives a 
sharp and important picture of our 
foreign-aid program. It is food for 
thought: 


Dax or DISILLUSION 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

When the foreign-aid program was first 
proposed by Secretary Marshall in 1947, its 
chief declared purpose was to repair the 
ravages of war in Europe and to promote a 
swift recovery. Later, the declared purpose 
was to raise living standards in the recipient 
countries. Later, a chief declared purpose 
was to halt the spread of communism, An- 
other announced purpose was to win allies 
or at least friends for the United. States. 
Another was to raise U.S. prestige. Another 
was to promote stable democratic government 
in the countries aided. 

In the light of the 14-year record, these 
announced purposes now seem ironic. True, 
the European countries originally aided have 
recovered from the ravages of war. But his- 
tory shows that countries always recover with 
surprising rapidity from the ravages of war. 
And the countries that we aided least, like 
Germany and Japan, made far more rapid 
recoveries than countries that we aided most. 
As for living standards, the only way to raise 
them is through increased formation of 
capital, seldom encouraged by governments 
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Communism has spread to an appalling 
extent since the foreign-aid program was 
launched. We have lost friends every year. 
Our prestige abroad has been falling at an 
accelerative rate. We have been powerless 
to promote stable democratic government 
even where our aid and intervention have 
been greatest. To recall what the foreign- 
aid program has not accomplished, it is 
enough to mention Laos, Cuba, Korea. 
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HARM UNFORESEEN 


But the foreign aid program has brought 
results that its sponsors failed to foresee. 
Even before the program started to promote 
socialism abroad by direct encouragement, 
as in India, it made its continuation possible 
by subsidizing governments that carried on 
socialistic projects. It has systematically 
bred unfriendliness to the United States. 
Every little “strong man” who receives aid 
from us is forced to show his own people, 
by snubbing or denouncing us, that he is 
not giving up his independence or the na- 
tional pride in return for our aid. 

Since the end of World War I our foreign 
aid of all sorts has reached the fantastic 
total of 890 billion, A simple statistical 
comparison shows that it has been responsi- 
ble for our whole net budget deficit since 
the program was launched, for the whole 
net increase in our national debt since then, 
and for an increased tax burden besides. It 
has been the chief fiscal cause of the infia- 
tion, of the unfavorable balance of payments, 
and of our loss of gold. 

Yet the Kennedy administration not only 
wishes to increase foreign aid substantially, 
but to avoid the necessity for annual con- 
gressional approval by authority to borrow 
$7.3 billion for it over the next 5 years. 


FOREIGN AID IN TROUBLE 


In the New York Times, Cabell Phillips 
Teports growing signs that the economic aid 
program of nearly $3 billion for this year 
“will encounter greater difficulties with 
Congress than aid have met in 
Many years.” He attributes this largely to 
“articulate and well-organized lobbies work- 
ing against the bill.“ The only lobby he 
finds room to discuss is the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee, headed by Walter Harnisch- 
feger, Brig. Gen. Bonner Fellers, and Clar- 
ence E. Manion, which consists of only 44 
members and operates on a budget ef around 
650.000 a year. “There is not, on the other 
side,” declares Phillips, “a comparative lobby 
with the same singleness of purpose or the 
same resources to prophgandize at the grass- 
roots.” This statement astonishingly over- 
looks the Government foreign aid agencies 
themselves, with their thousands of em- 
Ployees and millions of the taxpayers’ own 
money to propagandize the full year round 
for the continuation and expansion of their 
activities and funds. 

If a tiny organization like the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, with a Multigraph 
machine, can have real success in bucking 
this full-time bureaucratic lobby, it must 
be incredibly “articulate and well-organ- 
ized.” Yet with all due admiration, its suc- 
cess may, perhaps, be attributed to an addi- 
tional factor. It may just be that Congress- 
men recognize that what the committee 18 
saying Is true. 


The Defense Dollar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled The Defense Dollar,” which ap- 
peared in the June 24, 1961, Los Angeles 
Examiner. 

The Examiner comments favorably on 
the overall House Appropriations Com- 
mittee action on the Department of 
Defense appropriation bill for fiscal 1962. 


~ 
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In so doing, it also seconds the commit- 
tee’s expression of concern over military 
waste and inefficiency and the commit- 
tee call for improved weapons procure- 
ment and for increased competitive bid- 
ding on contracts. 

It is encouraging to have the Exam- 
iner’s voice of support toward elimi- 
nating shortcomings such as these in 
our military programs for these short- 
comings could have a serious effect on 
our defense effort and our national 
welfare. 

The editorial follows: 

THE DEFENSE DOLLAR 

Hats off to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee for its report on thè $43 billion de- 
fense bill. The committee approved practi- 
cally every dollar of President Kennedy's 
requests for military funds but coupled its 
OK with a stern indictment of what it de- 
scribed as “shocking” Pentagon waste and 
inefficiency. 

The committee went further. While com- 
mending Defense Secretary McNamara for 
“vigor and intelligence“ in managing the 
gigantic U.S. defense organization, the re- 
port warned that he must avert threatened 
chaos at top military levels within the year 
or Congress will step in with its own solu- 
tions, 

The strongest attack by the committee 
was in the area of weapons procurement. 
It declared so many layers of paper shuffling 
have piled up in the Pentagon that it takes 
the United States 8 to 10 years to develop 
weapons systems that the Soviet can achieve 
in 5 years or less. It also demanded more 
competitive bidding on contracts, 

While making cuts in funds for the Pen- 
tagon’s administrative operations, the com- 
mittee added money for certain projects— 
notably the Dyna-Soar, a manned orbital 
glider, and the 2,000-mile-an-hour B-70 
bomber which the administration had 
planned to cut back. 

This is a timely and wise warning to the 
military brass, and we believe the commit- 
tee’s words should be heeded by the adminis- 
tration. 


Threat to Domestic Industry From 
Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, one 
of the industrial areas of New Hampshire 
which has felt the sting of unfair im- 
ports from low-wage foreign countries 
has been the city of Somersworth. 

Because of the importance of S. 2176, 
which I introduced last Thursday, on 
this particular area of New Hampshire, 
a special on-the-scene report was writ- 
ten for the Somersworth Free Press by 
Robert Cullinane, a government major at 
the University of New Hampshire cur- 
rently serving as an intern in my office. 

I was very much impressed by Mr. Cul- 
linane’s appraisal of the bill and the 
effect which its passage would have on 
the Somersworth area. For this reason, 
I ask unanimous consent that the text 

of his report be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Somersworth Free Press, June 
29. 1961] 

To Acr on Import THREAT—SENATOR BRIDGES 
INTRODUCES Mon BILL To HELP SOMERS- 
WORTH INDUSTRIES 

(By Bob Cullinane) 
(An on-the-scene report exclusive to the 
Somersworth Free Press) 

WasuHINGTON.—Today, weeks of intensive 
work by Senator Srrrrs Bors will be cùl- 
minated as the Senator introduces a major 
bill which, if successful, will have a pro- 
found effect upon Somersworth's shoe and 
textile industries. 

This bill, which is considered a major 
piece of legislation by both Republicans and 
Democrats on Capitol Hill, is designed to 
rescue domestic industry from the 
threat of imports from foreign, low-wage 
countries. 

“If passed,” said Senator BRIDGES late yes- 
terday, “this bill would provide a great assist 
not only to the employers and workers in 
Somersworth, but to industry generally 
through the State and across the length 
and breadth of the country.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery today, 
Senator BRES refers to the sincere appeal 
of unemployed New Hampshire shoe work- 
ers as one of the major sources from which 
this bill had its beginning. Senator BRIDGES’ 
bill would clarify the intent of Congress 
with respect to the so-called escape clause 
of the Trade Agreements Act of 1951 which 
has been under misinterpretation by the 
Tarif Commission, said Senator BRIDGES, 

In his remarks today, the Senator will cite 
three major stumbling blocks to effective im- 
plementation of the escape clause. Stated 
in simplest possible language, these barriers 
are: 


BARRIERS CITED 


1. Misinterpretation by the Tariff Com- 
mission of the term “interested parties” as 
contained in the escape clause. 


2. Rulings by the Commission without an 
evaluation in imports against de- 
clining domestic production; and 

3. Inaction by the administration of the 
few cases where the Tariff Commission has 
found serious injuries to domestic producers. 

What Senator Bripcrs intends to accom- 
plish with this bill is to spell out the intent 
of Congress as clearly as possible and to 
avoid misinterpretations by those individuals 
responsible for carrying out the provisions 
of the act. 

If passed, this new bill will afford great 
relief and possibly increased employment to 
the people of Somersworth whose interests 
are now being hurt and are not receiving re- 
lief under present escape clause proceedings. 

ASKS ONLY FOR REASONABLE REGULATION 


In his remarks on the floor, the Senator 
will point out today that he is not sug- 
gesting that imports be unnecessarily cur- 
tailed or that a high tariff wall be erected, 
he is asking only for a reasonable regulation 
of imports to stimulate fair competition in 
this country’s marketplace. 

“Much has been said on behalf of suffer- 
ing- domestic industries. In my judgment 
this bill would go a long way toward doing 
something of a concrete nature. This is not 
a weapon against world trade but rather a 
lifeline to save it. Thus far, despite sig- 
nificant losses, this country's industries have 
managed to survive but even a giant can 
bleed to death. I respectfully introduce this 
bill as a tourniquet to stop the bleeding,” 
the Senator will say. 

The past 10 years have seen Somersworth 
shoe manufacturers and textile producers 
suffer and be threatened by imports from 
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low-wage countries. If this bill passes it will 
curtail this threat and make possible in- 
creased employment for Somersworth shoe 
and textile workers. 


Our Historical Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I wish to 
include an address given by young Peter 
Gelker, a ninth grade student at Fre- 
mont Junior High School in Anaheim, 
Calif. Peter was valedictorian of his 
June graduating class and I congratulate 
him on his acute awareness of the seri- 
ousness of the problems facing our Na- 
tion today. The fact that Peter chose 
his own subject and prepared his speech 
without any suggestions or help from 
the school administration is refreshing 
and encouraging: > 

OUR HISTORICAL HERITAGE 


Ladies and gentlemen, fellow classmates, 
thank you, America, for our historical 
heritage. 

This heritage, bestowed upon nearly 200 
million people of the United States, is the 
hope of the masses of mankind shrouded in 
ignorance and Communist enslavement. 

America, at its crude . was a few 
million colonists caught in a struggle against 
the abuses of English tyranny. The prin- 
ciples of this revolution were set forth in 
the Declarance of Independence, which ful- 
filled the dreams of past philosophers and 
idealists. This bold move was soon to evolve 
into the first representative democracy of 
modern times. 

In 1787 a convention of colonial represent- 
atives drafted the Constitution of the United 
States of America. The Constitution, and 
the subsequent Bill of Rights, was a consoli- 
dation of the basic rights and hopes of hu- 
manity. This document, planned with ac- 
curate foresight, has survived the demands 
of an ever-growing Republic and has pre- 
served the inalienable freeedom of speech, 
press, and religion which are a necessity to 
any free people. 

In the 70 years following the drafting of 
the Constitution, while internal conflicts 
were maturing, our heritage was altered by 
the great statesmen, diplomats, and politi- 
cians whose ideas could only have succeeded 
in a free society. 

In 1861 the United States plunged into 
civil war and the most crucial test of its 
existence to that date. From this Civil War 
emerged some of the most tragic but proud- 
est achievements. This vicious clash of op- 
posing ideas inflicted upon this Nation a 
scar which in some places has not yet healed. 
But it left to posterity lasting national pride. 
Through the efforts of Abraham Lincoln the 
right of equality was extended to the en- 
slaved Negroes and it was proved beyond 


question that the Federal Union would not 


allow itself to crumble. 

In the mid-19th century expansion into 
the unconquered western regions produced 
far-reaching consequence and a great legacy. 
The persistence and tenacity of the pioneer, 
the legendary gunfighter, and the dusty cow- 
poke have shaped a legend which forms a 
distinct part of our national inheritance. 


While this Nation was maturing into a 
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global power, trouble was developing in Eu- 
rope which would entangle this country into 
a position from which it could never with- 
draw. In 1914 European tensions erupted 
into the most devastating and costly war ever. 
World War I proved conclusively that the 
United States could no longer remain neutral. 

U.S. domination of world affairs became 
increasingly evident during World War II 
and the Korean conflict. At present America 
is the only factor between the free world 
and complete Communist conquest. 

If, and only if, the United States can 
maintain the cultural and political great- 
ness which has dominated its historical 
heritage can it determine the destiny of 
mankind. 

The graduating ninth grade is aware of 
this extensive national inheritance and, in 
unison, might say thank you, America. The 
depth of this appreciation will encourage 
each individual to maintain and extend the 
proud record of this Nation. 


Oil: A Cold War Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial on the 
importance of oil, which appeared in 
the Chelsea Record, Chelsea, Mass., on 
June 28, 1961. 

Om: a Corp Wan WEAPON 


No single commodity other than food is as 
important to the economic well-being of 80 
many lands as oll. Without it oil-producing 
countries would decline into second-rate 
nations, 

Oil users would be even more disastrously 
affected should oil supplies suddenly be 
shut off. It is no exaggeration to describe 
the modern world as revolving on oil. In- 
dustry, transportation, homes, Armed Forces, 
and the Government all require huge quan- 
titles Of oil daily. x 

Russia is beginning to reup some of the 
rewards of its 10-year drive to replace West- 
ern oil in neutral areas and eyen in some 
lands allied in the fight to prevent further 
communization of the world. 

New refineries, new pipelines, and new 
sales gimmicks are fortifying Russian oil 
inroads in world markets. Soviet oil now 
flows to Japan, Finland, Sweden, Denmark, 
Iceland, Britain, Italy, India, Greece, Egypt. 
Brazil, Ghana, Guinea, Tunisia, and Afghan- 
istan. And Cuba. 

Soviet oil reserves are estimated at 20 per- 
cent of the world total. Only inadequate 
facilities hold back a great outflow of Russian 
oll, and Moscow is working on this angle. 
Profit is not the object of Kremlin oil poli- 
cies, or of its other trade agreements. De- 
struction of Western outlets and influence 18 
the goal. That is why Soviet oil is sold to 
far-away Brazil at $1 a barrel but brings 
$2.68 a barrel in captive Poland. 

Economic warfare is gaining in importance 
as a tool of Soviet conquest. It is still rela- 
tively small, but gaining momentum. Oil 
is likely to become the foremost weapon in 
this offensive, and. the West can be assured 
Moscow has no intention of stopping at 14 
percent or any other arbitrary point in the 
capture of world markets. 

It is time for Washington to do more than 
fret about the possible effects of Soviet oil 
in the currents of world trade, They are 
obvious. 
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Farsightedness Is Required 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr, GATHINGS, Mr. Speaker, one 
of the great newspapers of the mid- 
South is the Blytheville (Ark.) Courier- 
News. With the same devotion to 
America that led the publisher, Mr. 
H. A. Haines, to serve in World War I, 
and his son, Editor Hank Haines, to 
serve in World War II, the newspaper 
takes a strong editorial stand on the 
issues of the day and has—consistently 
through the years—been an accurate 
and intelligent barometer of the temper 
of our citizens. 

On June 23 there was published in 
the Courier-News a fine editorial en- 
titled “Farsightedness Is Redüired.“ 
which sums up concisely the thinking of 
a great number of citizens—the urgency 
for economy in Government, the demand 
that Congress act jealously in defense 
of its authority, and the requirement 
that Congress take the long view of leg- 
islative programs and give responsible 
review of costly programs. 

Members will find interesting the ex- 
cellent statement on this subject, and it 
is a privilege to make available this edi- 
torial from the Blytheville Courier-News. 

FARSIGHTEDNESS IS REQUIRED 

Congress in 1961 is increasingly jealous 
of what it sees as invasion of its authority, 
and the original Kennedy farm bill seems 
likely to fall victim to that mood, 

Currently. House farm specialists are draft- 
ing their own 1962 programs for wheat and 
feed grains, despite a provision in the big 
bill that this job be assigned to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Considered virtually dead is the measure's 
central feature, a proposal that Agriculture 
Department officials in consulation with 
farmer committee set up separate long-range 
programs for all farm commodities. 

What sort of general bill may emerge is 
not clear. House Agriculture Committee 
spokesmen say the present internal scuffling 
over ideas and language is extremely sharp. 

The Kennedy bill is seen by many law- 
makers as just one more step in a developing 
trend toward clipping congressional power. 
Viewed in the same light, of course, are the 
President's foreign aid proposals for a 5-year 
grant of authority in the development loan 
field. 

Congress is annoyed most of all by con- 
tinuing, often successful attempts to finance 
new programs directly from the Treasury 
instead of coming to Capitol Hill for annual 
appropriations. 

That approach is proposed for part of the 
foreign ald program, and it was adopted for 
part of the depressed areas redevelopment 
plan. There are other examples in recent 
history. 

Well known are the arguments that these 
techniques permit wiser, more confident 
planning through avoidance of piecemeal 
tactics and of the uncertainty that so often 
clouds programs dependent on annual re- 
newal of authority or funds, or both. 

The new methods seem also to be a fresh 
attack on the admittedly haphazard law- 
making process, particularly as that involves 
the often hasty rewriting of bills from the 
floor in the heat of parliamentary battle. 
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Congress could hardly be expected to take 
kindly to the assaults on its power. Per- 
haps the surprise is that it has yielded up 
as much as it has. 

But if a tighter line is now to be drawn 
on such measures as the 1961 farm bill, it 
may be occurring to some congressional lead- 
ers that resistance to encroachment is not 
enough. 

The times call for farsightedness. Both 
the Nation and its friends aboard can rea- 
sonably demand a certain continuity of out- 
look and an unflagging effort from Congress. 

Responsible review of costly programs 
makes sense. 


Summer Vacations a Real Party for East 
Berliners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN-THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I desire 
to call attention to an article entitled 
“Summer Vacations a Real Party for 
East Berliners, which appeared in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
July 2, 1961. 

If one did not know the Communists, 
it would be difficult to believe Ernest 
Weatherall’s report of the vacation en- 
joyed by Herr Meyer and his family at a 
resort in East Germany. 

In view of the constant threat against 
the people of West Berlin, this is timely 
information for all of us. 

I ask unanimous’ consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMER VACATIONS A REAL PARTY FOR EAST 
BERLINERS 
(By Ernest Weatherall) 


BERLIN, WEST GERMANY —East Berliners 
who have just returned from the Baltic Sea 
resorts in East Germany have confided to 
their friends in the West sector that “big 
brother“ keeps a watchful eye on them even 
while they are on vacation. The Commu- 
nist government apparently Is doing its 
darndest to make George Orwell's terrifying 
vision of 1984 a reality before its scheduled 
time. 

This summer—Herr Meyer and his family— 
and thousands of other workers in the 
east—will find that even their vacations 
have become socialized. 

After 50 weeks of party regimentation with 
its weekly indoctrination lectures and Sun- 
day voluntary work, Herr Meyer looks for- 
ward to getting away from it all for 2 weeks. 
But the Communists are making sure that a 
vacation is a party. And wherever the 
Meyers go, the party is not far behind. 

For years, the Meyers’ have been going to 
the Baltic seaside resorts at Zinnowitz and 
Heringsdorf on Usedom Island. They were 
the favorite beaches of Berlin workers be- 
fore the war. Now they are controlled by 
the Communist trade union and other or- 
ganizations. ‘ 

GETS BOGGED DOWN 

Back in the old days, the only thing Meyer 
had to worry about was getting together 
enough money to take a vacation, But to- 
day, Meyer gets bogged down with Commu- 
nist bureaucracy. 
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Six months before his vacation, Herr 
Meyer fills in a complicated application—in 
triplicate. He lists his first, second, and 
third choices of where he and his family 
would like to spend their holidays. Just to 
make sure he doesn't run out of money, he 
must pay for his room in advance, also his 
food, transportation, and other expenses. 

A week before the scheduled departure 
date, Herr Meyer receives a change-of-resi- 
dence permit for himself and his family. 
This he shows to his local block warden so 
the Meyer family will not be reported as de- 
fecting to the West if they are not at home. 
Then—if he is lucky—Herr Meyer receives 
a confirmation that he has a reservation at 
the resort of his choice. 

When the Meyer family arrives at the sea- 
side they find the hotel bedecked with party 
slogans. The first person to glad-hand them 
is a sunburned version of their political 
block warden back in East Berlin. 

ATTEND LECTURE 


“Of course, Comrade Meyer, you'll want 
to attend our lecture on Marxist theory to- 
night,” the party-line huckster begins. 

“And this fine, young man—your son— 
he'll want to become active in our Young 
Pioneers here. It so happens they are hav- 
ing a rally tomorrow afternoon. I know he'll 
want to attend. 

Frau Meyer—I'm sure you will join the 
other ladies in the Society for Soviet-German 
Friendship, which meets on Wednesday 
night. Then on Thursday we have.“ 

To all this Herr Meyer nods mechanically. 
Like the bamboo tree, he has long learned 
to bend with the Communist winds. 

Even out on the beach, Big Brother looks 
after them. Every hour or so two members 
of the People’s Police stomp through the 
sand in their heavy boots and check the 
identity cards of the holiday-makers. 

Sometimes the patrol picks up a rugged 
individualist who managed to sneak up— 
unauthorized—to the seashore and find a 
bed in a private home. To some, even pay- 
ing a high price for a black-market room 
and the risk of being caught on an “illegal” 
vacation is far better than trying to relax 
under the eye of Big Brother. 

DEPORTED HOME 


Anyone who has not used official channels 
to get his vacation is deported home im- 
mediately—and he is lucky if that is all that 
happens to him. 

The owner of the illegal roominghouse, 
besides getting a heavy fine, has his rooms 
requisitioned by the trade-union holidays 
department, which filis it with approved va- 
cationers. Of course, the owner receives al- 
most nothing for the Government-sponsored 
guests. 

Back to Herr Meyer, again, who is now 
sitting on the beach. Is he lost in thought 
as he hears the gentle waves of the Baltic 
Sea breaking on the sandy shore, the cry 
of sea gulls, the mournful sound of the wind 
blowing through the pines? 

Of course not. The party wouldn't permit 
it. Strategically placed loudspeakers bom- 
bard Herr Meyer with party-approved music 
and Communist catch phrases and ideology. 

Suddenly, Herr Meyer hears the call for 
lunch over the loudspeakers. Like com- 
muters trying to catch the 5:15 to Subur- 
banville, the bathers pick up their blankets 
and gear and race for the hotel. 


WILL GO HUNGRY 


Why the hurry? Because anyone who ar- 
rives late for a meal Is out of luck. He will 
go hungry because there are no more rows of 
capitalistic hot dog and hamburger ‘stands 
at the beach since the resort became social- 
ized. 

Now, had Herr Meyer been born lucky and 
reached the stratospheric heights of the East 
German Communist Party, he would not 
have come to this barren joy-through-organ- 
ization resort, 
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There are many luxury hotels for high 
party functionaries where satellite diplo- 
mats assigned to East Berlin also spend their 
vacations. 

Not only do these hotels—the Maria Carla 
at Bansin to mention one—have their own 
private beaches, but the guests, unlike their 
proletarian brothers, eat better and as often 
as they wish. 

Meanwhile, back in the landlocked island 
that is West Berlin—the workers spend their 
vacations camping in the city’s Grunewald 
Park. Small and cramped—to be sure—but 
no loudspeakers, no brainwashing and no 
big brother watching. 


Wright Aircraft/Missile Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, a number 
of Members have interested themselves 
in the controversy surrounding the 
Wagmight collapsible aircraft/missile in 
recent years. 

Regardless of the scientific merits of 
Wagmight, it appears from the record 
that the Navy has seriously mishandled 
the affair, chiefly by “silencing” Capt. 
Cooper Bright, the Navy man behind 
this project. 

Because of the controversy surround- 


ing this project—and because Wagmight 


is now being evaluated by the Navy for 
the third time—I recommend for the 
consideration of the Members the fol- 
lowing series of articles written by Mr. 
Robert E. Hoyt for the Charlotte (N.C.) 
Observer and other Knight newspapers. 
The indicated series of articles by Mr. 
Hoyt follows: 
From the Charlotte Observer, June 22, 1961 | 


Wagmight is the name for a controversial 
idea to use an inflatable material for either 
missiles or highspeed aircraft. It's been 
bouncing around the Pentagon for 3 years. 
Navy Secretary John Connally recently or- 
dered a new Wagmight study, the third of- 
ficial one, after several Congressmen inquired 
about the project and about the official si- 
lencing of Wagmight's champion, Capt. 
Cooper Bright. 

As an example of its potential Captain 
Bright says that 1,000 nuclear-armed Wag- 
mights could be carried in half the USS. 
Forrestal’s hangar space. The big carrier 
now has 80 conventional aircraft. 

Wagmight has been damned as a crack- 
pot idea,” praised as a revolutionary con- 
cept for a cheap, highly mobile weapon that 
could take off vertically from any ship in the 
Navy. 

“The Navy is accused of scuttling Wagmight 

to protect its requests to Congress for super 
carriers which would be virtually obsolete 
if planes and missiles could be carried on all 
ships. 
To get the facts, The Observer's Washing- 
ton Bureau asked the Navy for an official 
chronology of Wagmight’s stormy career. 
The chronology was supplemented by inter- 
views with some principals in the contro- 
versy and with spokesmen for others. 

Wagmight's possibilities could be deter- 
mined if the Navy decides to go ahead with 
a full-scale research project. 

But the truth of the Navy's handling of 
the affair will never be determined short of a 
full-scale Congressional investigation. 
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In the two articles on this page we begin 
a history of Wagmight's career. Articles in 
the Friday Observer will complete the study 
of the controversy. 


PLAY-BY-PLAY AccounT or WAGMIGHT's 
Sronmr 3 YEARS—IĪNFLATABLE AIRCRAFT- 
Nissin Puncrurep Berore Ipea Is 
LAUNCHED 


(By Robert E. Hoyt, Observer Washington 
bureau) 

WasuINGTON:—The controversial inflatable 
aircraft-missile Wagmight was rejected before 
given its first evaluation back in 1958—ac- 
cording to a comprehensive chronology re- 
leased by the Navy. 

The 22-page, item-by-item account of 
Wagmight’s 3 stormy years was issued by the 
chief of naval information, Rear Adm, Daniel 
F. Smith, Jr. It was compiled by Capt. J. F. 
Dorrington, on orders of vice chief of nayal 
operations, Adm. James S. Russell and Vice 
Adm. John T, Hayward, deputy chief of naval 
operations for development. 

It quotes extensively from papers in the 
Navy's voluminous Wagmight files and from 
papers of Wagmight’s determined sponsor, 
Capt. Cooper Bright. 

One paper quoted alleges that: 

On May 22, 1958, when the Bureou of Aero- 
nautics was taking its first preliminary look 
at Wagmight, the bureau's project officer, 
Comdr. P. L. Havenstein was told to “let CNO 
(chief, naval operations, Adm. Arleigh Burke) 
know we don't like it and keep these Good- 
year people off my back. 

(Goodyear Aircraft Corp. representatives 
were in the original Wagmight study group 
at Navy invitation.) 

Rear Adm. L. D. Coates, then Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics for Re- 
search and Development, told his staff—be- 
fore the Bureau's evaluation was completed 
that he wanted Wagmight declared “infeasi- 
ble.” 

The Bureau's study would not support 
Coates’ preconceived notion, and the report 
“was required to be redone five times, in 
each case the resultant draft was increasing- 
ly unfavorable.” 

These points are made in a memo of Octo- 
ber 13, 1958, from Comdr. H. O. Webster to 
Captain Bright. Webster, an officer on the 
Wagmight study group, was sent to inter- 
view Commander Havenstein to get an ex- 
planation—why had nothing been done? 

The Bureau of Aeronautics took two looks 
at Wagmight in 1958, The first, May 21-23, 
resulted in an inconclusive report, suggest- 
ing it had possibilities but also problems. 

On July 2, when the report was made, top 
Navy brass from several bureaus met with 
Admiral Burke to discuss Wagmight. 

On the strength of this session, Admiral 
Burke ordered a more comprehensive evalu- 
ation by the Bureau of Aeronautics. He 
said the project should be pushed even if 
only a small part of the claims for Wag- 
might were true. 

Burke reportedly wanted the answer back 
in a week. The report came back August 6. 
This was the report y redone five 
times to meet Coates’ requirements. 

It concluded that further effort on Wag- 
might as a high performance aircraft * * + 
is unwarranted * . 

While this draft suited Coates it didn't 
suit Captain Bright or Rear Adm. John T. 
Hayward. Both insisted that the August 6 
letter was not sufficient justification for halt- 
ing Wagmight in view of Admiral Burke's 
original injunction to proceed—as Bright 
puts it: “If only 5 percent of what he says 
is true.” 

Both Bright and Hayward pushed but 
without success. 

Admiral Hayward said in a letter: “The 
program appears to have sufficient merit to 
warrant its continuation through the con- 
struction of one or two aircraft to verify or 
disprove this concept.” 
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But Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, Deputy 
Chief of Naval Operations (Air) endorsed 
Admiral Coates’ position and Wagmight was 
stopped—temporarily. 

Admiral Coates has jokingly complained to 
his fellow admirals that recent news stories 
have failed to mention the part he played in 
shooting down Wagmight. 

Admiral Coates’ unsuccessful attempted to 
kill Wagmight came early in its history, 
Others have tried since Coates; others were 
trying even then, though they played less 
important roles than Coates. 

In 1959, Wagmight got an unofficial evalua- 
tion from the Advisory Panel on Aeronau- 
tics, an industry committee which advises 
the Department of Defense research chief, 
then Dr. Herbert F. York. 

This panel was given a presentation on 
Wagmight June 17, 1959. It did not issue 
its report until January 7, 1960. 

The report concluded that “no further con- 
sideration be given” Wagmight despite the 
fact it had some highly favorable comments 
to make about the concept. 

The panel based its negative report on the 
claim that “the folding features of an in- 
fiatable vehicle can offer a little advantage 
from the standpoint of packaging and stor- 
age space * * * for aircraft requiring the 
amount of electronic and other gear used 
for most military missions * * +,” 

Captain Bright Insists that Wagmight ts 
foldable and that studies uphold his 
contention. 

Bright also says that the advisory panel 
got its information on “foldability" from 
Admiral Coates and that Dr. York has writ- 
ten that no foldability analysis was done 
which would back up Admiral Coates. 

In 1960, Wagmight got its second official 
evaluation by the Bureau of Weapons, March 
15 and 16, after the Navy had received a num- 
ber of inquiries from Congressmen and Sena- 
tors. 

This evaluation was ordered: by Admiral 
Russell, The official Navy chronology just 
issued says only that two reports came out 
of the evaluation—one from Captain Bright 
and one from Rear Adm. W. A. Schoech, 
Deputy Chief of the Bureau of Weapons. 

Captain Bright says that he headed the 
group proposing Wagmight in this study and 
that a civilian engineer, Robert F. Speaker, 
headed the Bureau of Weapons team. 

Bright maintat that a report recom- 
mending a step-by-step program to develop 
and evaluate a prototype aircraft was drafted 
jointly by himself and Speaker. 

Bright says he was to get the report typed 
up and return it for Speaker’s signature be- 
fore giving it to Admiral Russell. 

“Before he could return with his report,” 
Bright says, “Speaker prepared a separate 
and negative report—at the request of Ad- 
miral Coates—and this was sent to Admiral 
Schoech for his signature and then to 
Admiral Russell.” 

Again the Wagmight apparently was shot 
down. But it's still haunting the Navy. 
“PRIVATE IDEA" CHARGED—SPONSOR's Bosses 

Back HIM AGAINST CONNALLY 

(By Robert E. Hoyt, Obseryer Washington 

bureau) 

Wasuincton.—Capt. Cooper Bright's im- 
mediate superior backs him up—in contra- 
diction of Navy Secretary John Connally— 
on key points in the running battle over the 
inflatable missile-aircraft Wagmight. 

Capt. Joseph Koenig, of the War Plans 
Branch of Navy Logistics, says Captain Bright 
was working on an official Navy project, not 
on his own “private idea,” as the Navy 
alleges. 

A statement issued by Navy Secretary Con- 
nally May 26 ordered a new evaluation of 
Wagmight, but was, at the same time, highly 
critical of Captain Bright. 

It said: “Captain Bright prepared a bro- 
chure and had this printed at Government 
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expense * * * to support his private ideas 
* » outside the Navy. 

Captain Koenig says Bright was not push- 
ing his private ideas, because the most recent 
Navy row over Wagmight originated in Koe- 
nig's own department, 

Captain Bright maintains he was author- 
ized to take certain preparatory steps for a 
new look at Wagmight by Vice Adm. John T. 
Hayward, Deputy Chief of Naval Operations 
for Development. 

Admiral Hayward denies this. 

However, Captain Koenig says he feels that 
the printing of the Wagmight brochure was 
a natural result of Bright's discussions with 
Admiral Hayward. 

After a struggle before a congressional com- 
mittee in the spring of 1960, Wagmight was 
considered a dead project. 

Captain Koenig says the idea was revived 
in his shop as an aircraft to meet the need 
of “distant rearming and supplying ships 
at sea.” 

From June to November Captain Bright 
and Admiral Hayward met numerous times 
to discuss the latest. Wagmight development. 

Bright says he was working “under the 
guidance and direction” of Admiral Hay- 
ward. 

The admiral says he was only offering 
Bright advice about how to go about get- 
ting Wagmight considered for a development 
project. 

Whichever is true, the relationship came 
to an abrupt halt in November when Admiral 
Hayward failed to attend a scheduled pres- 
entation of the new Wagmight. He sent a 
subordinate instead. 

Both Bright and Koenig indicate that this 
meeting was the tipoff that Wagmight was 
stopped again. 

As they left the session, Koenig remarked: 
“Where the hell do you go in this Navy with 
a new idea?” 


From the Charlotte Observer, June 23, 1961] 
Brass Stars A GAG on IDEA’S CHAMPION 
(By Robert E. Hoyt, Observer Washington 

_ bureau) 

WaASHINGTON.—Last November 21 Wag- 
might champion Capt. Cooper Bright was 
ordered not to communicate with anyone in 
any way—on duty or off—about his contro- 
versial project for an inflatable missile-air- 
craft. 

He was told a day later he could not even 
reply to a letter from Adm. John T. Hayward, 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for De- 
velopment, which suggested the forwarding 
of information on the project. 

These facts are included in the Navy's 
Wagmight chronology, compiled by Capt. 
J. F. Dorrington, and released by Information 
Chief Adm. Daniel F. Smith, Jr. 

Today the Navy says: 

A new chronology is being compiled. 

The gag order was a mistake and not in- 
tended to cover Captain Bright's off-duty 
time. 

The gag order was delivered by Captain 
Bright's superior in the Logistics War Plans 
Branch, Capt. Joseph Koenig. He says the 
order—modified about 2 months later to 
cover only duty hours—came from Rear 
Adm. C. O. Triebel, director of the Logistics 
Plans Division. 

Admiral Triebel, who could not be reached 
directly, was quoted first by Navy Informa- 
tion Officer Capt. F. M. Lloyd as saying that 
the order originated with the No. 2 man 
in the Navy, Adm. James S. Russell. 

However, the Vice Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, Admiral Russell, told this reporter he 
knew nothing of any gag“ order issuing 
from his office, but said he understood that 
Captain Bright's dedication to Wagmight 
caused him to “get in trouble” with Captain 
Koenig. 

The next day Captain Lloyd said he had 
not previously talked with Admiral Triebel, 
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and that he had been erroneously informed 
by someone else. 

Still later, Captain Lloyd phoned to say 
Admiral Triebel had issued the gag order on 
‘his own authority. It covered only Captain 
Bright’s 8-to-5 working day, Captain Lloyd 
said, and was issued because Wagmight was 
interfering with Bright's other duties. 

The chronology released June 11 was done 
by Captain Dorrington, in consultation with 
Captain Bright. Navy spokesmen said it 
was done on orders from Admiral Russell to 
Admiral Hayward to Captain Dorrington. 

This chronology, though released by the 
Navy's top information man, Admiral Smith, 
is now considered inadequate. 

Captain Lloyd, head of the Media Rela- 
tions Division of Navy Information, under 
Admiral Smith, says he has now been as- 
signed to compile an official chronology. 

Admiral Russell, meanwhile, says that 
Captain Bright has been given every oppor- 
tunity to present his ideas within the Navy. 

He describes as nonsense Bright's conten- 
tion that he was prevented by the gag order 
from giving Wagmight data to industry and 
the Bureau of Weapons. “If anyone was 
standing in his way,” Admiral Russell said, 
“he could have come to me. He's quite a 
friend of the family, you know.” 

Describing Captain Bright as “the most 
intense enthusiast I've ever seen,“ Admiral 
Russell said: 

“It’s a terrible problem to us when a fel- 
low goes berserk over an idea.” 

He said that he felt Captain Bright’s en- 
thusiasm borders on obsession. 

The admiral said, however, that the Navy 
was openminded about Wagmight or any 
other idea for warfare on the open seas. 

“If it [Wagmight] is as good as Captain 
Bright says it is,” the admiral added, in- 
3 people would be flocking to sponsor 

cr 


CAPTAIN BRIGHT DEFENDS His CLAIM 


(By Robert E. Hoyt,” Observer Washington 
bureau) 


WASHINGTON: —Capt. Cooper Bright, the 
man behind the Wagmight, says he has ir- 
refutable evidence from another unnamed 
Navy officer to support his claim that his 
1960 work on the project was on orders of 
Vice Adm. John T. Hayward. 

Admiral Hayward, Deputy Chief of Naval 
Operations for Development, denies that he 
authorized or even encouraged Bright's ac- 
tivities on behalf of Wagmight. 

The admiral says that his numerous con- 
tacts with Bright between June and Novem- 
ber last year were initiated by Bright and 
that he only gave Bright “personal advice” 
about how to get his proposal evaluated. 

Captain Bright cites five facts“ which he 
Says will confirm that he was working at 
Admiral Hayward's direction. 

Chief among them is the reported phone 
conversation between Bright and Hayward 
November 15, 1960, during which—Bright al- 
leges—the admiral reiterated that he was 
“ready to go” with the Wagmight project. 
Captain Bright maintains that another of- 
ficer—whom he will not name at this time— 
Was on an extension phone and heard Hay- 
Ward's remarks. 

Captain Bright says that he had asked the 
Officer to listen in because he thought the 
conversation would concern both of them, 
and that he did not inform Admiral Hay- 
ward of the fact “because the admiral got 
to talking and I couldn't interrupt him.” 

The unnamed officer made a memo of the 
conversation at Capt. Joseph Koenig's sug- 
gestion, Bright said. Captain Koenig is in 
the War Plans Branch of Navy logistits. 

Captain Bright says that he was called to 
Admiral Hayward's office on June 10, 1960, 
and was told by Hayward that both Con- 
Bress and the Secretary of Defense had shown 
& “real interest“ in pursuing Wagmight, and 
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that he intended to proceed with a research 
study. 

Admiral Hayward denies that this is true. 

Bright, on the other hand, says that Ad- 
miral Hayward got “greatly excited” when 
told of the most recent thinking about Wag- 
might—the possibility of using compressed 
air in the Wagmight to give it enough force 
for a vertical takeoff or landing. 


New Srupy Is ORDERED—NavY CLINGS ro Irs 
WaGMIGHT 
(By Robert E. Hoyt) 

WASHINGTON.—The Navy appears reluctant 
to yield jurisdiction over the controversial 
Wagmight, despite its insistence that the 
proposal has been thoroughly studied and 
rejected. 

The Navy has turned down the sugges- 
tion of Capt. Cooper Bright that the project 
be turned over to the Department of Defense 
for an impartial judgment. 

A new study by the Navy was ordered in- 
stead by Secretary John Connally after a day- 
long investigation of the 3-year controversy 
over the inflatable missile-aircraft concept. 

This new study is to be done by the Bu- 
reau of Weapons, which twice previously has 
advised against Wagmight development. 
This time, however, the study is the mon- 
itored by Dr. James H. Wakelin, Assistant 
Secretary for Research and Development. 

Captain Bright says that results of pre- 
vious Bureau of Weapons evaluations were 
twisted, and he quotes other officers to sup- 
port his contention. 

On April 14 Captain Bright asked that 
the project be given to a special study group 
under the Secretary of the Navy or sent to 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara for con- 
sideration. 

The request, addressed to Secretary Con- 
nally, was in a letter that had to be for- 
warded—according to regulations—by the 
Chief of Naval Operations, Adm.) Arleigh 
Burke. 

On May 25, Secretary Connally called top 
brass to his office to discuss Wagmight as 
a result of congressional inquiries and news 
stories about the controversy. 

On May 26, Captain Bright's letter was 
sent to Secretary Connally by Admiral 
Burke’s office. Included were Admiral 
Burke's recommendations that (a) no Wag- 
might study be undertaken and (b) the 
project not be forwarded to the Secretary 
of Defense. A 

Despite the recommendation, Secretar 
Connally the same day ordered the Wakelin 
study. 

Captain Bright has been assigned tem- 
porarily to Wakelin's office. He is scheduled 
to report late this month to San Francisco 
as inspector of material. 


From the Charlotte Observer, June 25, 1961] 
WACGMIGHT Inga DESERVES A TRY 


Observer Washington reporter Robert E. 
Hoyt last week related the controversial 
history of Wagmight—a concept of building 
missiles and highspeed aircraft from in- 
flatable material. 

The name is new, but the situation is old. 
The story of Wagmight is a classic example 
of the reluctance of the military mind to 
accept a new and different idea which threat- 
ens the sacred cows of the past. 

The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics took its 
first preliminary look at Wagmight on May 
22, 1958. A report was prepared, one that 
apparently was favorable. 

This report was rewritten five times before 
it finally was released. And each revision 
was more unfavorable than the last. 

A few diehard Wagmight supporters have 
kept the project alive since then, despite 
constant criticism from Navy brass. 

It could be that the idea of a collapsible 
missile or airplane is completely impractical. 
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But nobody can really say, because the Navy 
has refused so far even to test Wagmight 
to prove or disprove its worth. 

No new idea, particularly one that offers 
the faintest hope of strengthening the na- 
tion’s defense, should be discarded without 
extensive study. Only 4 years ago, most of 
the Navy’s high-ranking officers considered 
the highly successful Polaris missile project 
a crackpot scheme. And we remember Gen. 
Billy Mitchell, who was court-martialed be- 
cause he dared criticize the Government for 
not developing an effective air force. 

President Kennedy should order an im- 
mediate, impartial and extensive study of 
Wagmight. The Navy has procrastinated 
long enough. 


The Freedom Awards of the Order of 
Lafayette, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, the Or- 
der of Lafayette is composed of officers 
who served in France or French posses- 
sions during World War I or II, and its 
auxiliary members are also in favor of 
strengthening our traditional friendly 
relations with France. It is a nonpar- 
tisan, nonprofit, and tax exempt cor- 
poration, with headquarters at 12 West 
44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

At its convention luncheon held at the 
Plaza Hotel in New York on May 19, 
1961, its first Freedom Award for fore- 
seeing and combatting communism was 
presented to Douglas MacArthur, Gen- 
eral of the Army. Six hundred people 
filled the ballroom and heard General 
MacArthur make a brilliant and inspir- 
ing speech on the space age, which has 
been inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp together with the Freedom Award 
by Hon. JoserpH W. MARTIN, Jr. 

The Order of Lafayette of which the 
Honorable Hamilton Fish is president 
general, adopted the following resolu- 
tions at its convention on May 19, which 
were compiled by a score or more of in- 
fluential anti-Communists suggesting 
the names of a number of persons living 
and dead who have been leaders in the 
fight against the menace of commu- 
nism, to freedom in America, and else- 
where: 

Freedom Award list unanimously agreed 
to: Gen. Douglas MacArthur, Cardinal 
Francis E. Spellman, J. Edgar Hoover, Hon. 
Richard M. Nixon, Hon. Hamilton Fish. Hon. 
Martin Dies, Hon. Francis E. Walter, George 
Meaney, George Sokolsky. 

Freedom Award—honorable mention dur- 
ing the last 30 years: Hon. John L. McClellan, 
Hon. John W. McCormack, Hon. Barry M. 
Goldwater, Hon. Karl E. Mundt, Hon. 
Thomas J. Dodd, Hon. Walter H. Judd, Hon. 
Joseph Starnes, Hon. Harold R. Medina, Hon. 
Martin McKneally, Lt. Gen, Albert Wede- 
meyer, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, John T. Flynn, 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., Bob Considine, West- 
brook Pegler, Patrick Scanlan, William F. 
Buckley, Frank Hanighen, James F. O'Neil, 
Hon. Charles Edison, Hon. Sprulle Braden, 
Hon. Richard Arens, Walter L. Reynolds, 
Roy M. Brewer, Roy Cohen, John Thomas 
Taylor, Robert E. Condon, Archibald B. 
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Roosevelt, Mrs. Mary Markward, Mrs, William 
Sherman Walker. 

Freedom Award as a tribute to the mem- 
ory of deceased Americans: William Green, 
William R. Hearst, Edward A. Hayes, Alfred 
Kohlberg, Col. Robert McCormick, Hon. Pat- 
rick McCarron, Hon. Joseph R. McCarthy, 
Walter Steele, Ben Stolberg, Hon. Robert 
Taft, John B. Trevor, Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh. 


These Freedom Awards are only to be 
presented at meetings or functions of 
the Order of Lafayette. It was decided 
not to include any former Communist 
in the lists many of whom have been 
very helpful in exposing the Communist 
conspiracy in the United States. 

Mr. Fish, who was chairman of the 
first congressional committee—1930- 
31—to investigate communism told the 
Order of Lafayette convention that the 
most important organizations in fight- 
ing communism were the Catholic 
Church, FBI, the American Legion, the 
American Federation of Labor, and the 
congressional committee. These impor- 
tant groups, together with other veter- 
ans and civilian organizations, and 
numerous individuals throughout the 
Nation have been the real pioneers fight- 
ing in the front lines against communism 
in America for the past 30 years. At 
that time communism was a powerful 
force in the United States. The execu- 
tive committee of the CIO was domi- 
nated by Communists. The American 
labor party in New York State composed 
of Communists and fellow travelers cast 
a half a million votes. Fortunately, it 
is now extinct. 

Today, due to the tireless and fearless 
efforts of numerous anti-Communist or- 
ganizations, groups and individuals in 
exposing and combating communism, 
aided by public opinion, the Communists 
have been reduced in the United States 
to a comparatively small number of fa- 
natics and fellow travelers. On the 
other hand, world communism has 
grown steadily into an appalling and 
dangerous menance to the free nations 
of the world including the United States. 


Americans Rise To Meet Emergencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, an inspira- 
tional editorial appeared in the Belle- 
ville (III.) News-Democrat of Monday, 
July 3, 1961, to which I invite the atten- 
tion of my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives, 

Through the short years, as nations 
go, since the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Americans have risen on many oc- 
casions to meet emergencies in which 
our freedom was challenged. “When the 
chips are down,” says the News-Demo- 
crat, Americans meet the test.” 

The editorial follows: 
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DON'T GET WRONG IMPRESSION 

As we settle more comfortably into that 
hammock on Independence Day, 1961, few of 
us will give thought to the grand terms of 
“patriotism,” “cherished heritage,” or “free- 
dom.” Instead, our minds will dwell on 
holes-in-one, the old swimming hole, what's 
to eat at the picnic, or how junior will take 
to the new outboard and water skis. 

This is the usual order of business for 
Americans. Orators still speak out in ring- 
ing tones on the Fourth, but for most of us 
it’s a holiday to be enjoyed with family and 
friends far afield from a workaday world. 

From this state of affairs some may pre- 
sume that we take our liberties and priv- 
Ueges too much for granted. This is true 
to a degree. 

The gage of our disinterest is how well our 
attention is held—in peacetime—by an orator 
reviewing the contents of the Declaration of 
Independence and the sacrifices made over 
nearly two centuries of American history to 
insure the ways of life we enjoy today. The 
poor chap would not stand much of a chance 
against our own personal pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

But here's the difference. When the chips 
are down, Americans have shown throughout 
their entire history that they can and do 
rise to the emergency. We're an easygoing 
people with a laissez faire attitude, but when 
Uncle Sam's toes are trod upon hard enough 
we rally to the cause with vigor unmatched 
by any nation on earth, 

If war threatens or comes, we Americans 
armed with all the resolutions of the Dec- 
laration, ante up lives, wealth, the relaxed 
life, anything required of us to preserve our 
“live and let live ways.“ 

During the Revolution men fought to rout 
oppression with whatever they could carry 
on their backs. 

Spain learned the hard way that this Na- 
tion hadn't gone soft. Chateau-Thierry 
wasn't a cinch but the Yanks who went 
over there again demonstrated our unity, 
strength, and purpose, 

When World War II came along America 
had negligible air strength; we drilled with 
wooden rifes and dummy tanks. Roused 
from their hammocks, pools, baseball games, 
Americans accomplished glorious deeds of 
valor in the Philippines, the South Pacific, in 
Burma, Africa, Italy, France, and Germany. 

Veterans of the last three wars are now 
men taking their ease on the Fourth ‘of 
July, and down deep in them and all other 
Americans the slogan of the 1776 boys, 
“Don't tread on me,” means as much today 
as it did then. 


So, let's go fishing. 
— © 


The Late Ed Koterba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all the Members of the Con- 
gress share my grief over the untimely 
death of Ed Koterba. 

Ed had a brilliant future as a news- 
paperman and his humor, perception, 
and ability to write a human interest 
story with a light touch will be greatly 
missed. 
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I shall always remember the day Ed 
strolled into my office with his big smile 
and said: 

Co: an, I'm Ed Koterba. 
just returned from Sharon, Pa.— 


In my district 
and had the most delicions potato soup I 
have ever eaten at the Shenango Inn there. 
The recipe should be made famous. 


So began the “potato soup” stories in 
Roll Call and other papers all over the 
country. The recipe is still used when- 
ever potato soup is served in the House 
cafeteria. 

That is only one example of Ed’s 
imagination and initiative, and how he 
could take a simple event and make an 
interesting story out of it. 

The world needs people like Ed. It is 
sad to lose them in their prime. 


I have 


H.R. 14 Would Restrict Improper 
Influence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER F. MACK, IR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I served as 
a member of the former Legislative Over- 
sight Subcommittee, and am presently 
a member of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. ‘Thus, I have 
been directly concerned during the past 
years in the examination of activities of 
the independent regulatory agencies. 

I take this opportunity to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp by including an 
editorial from the June 21, 1961, Illinois 
State Register, Springfield, III., praising 
H.R. 14 as a much-needed and com- 
mendable effort to crack down on im- 
proper actions between regulators and 
the regulated. 


This bill was proposed as a result of 
our legislative oversight inquiry, and I 
am proud to have played a part in this 
investigation. 

Brut To RESTRICT IMPROPER INFLUENCE Is 
PRAISEWORTHY 


Can Government legislate against the 
powers of improper influence that occasion- 
ally cast a blotch on the integrity of re- 
spected officials? 

Absorption in this subject is understand- 
able, for here we have an area with a fan- 
tastic, fascinating, and sometimes frighten- 
ing history. It has not been too many years 
since Bernard Goldfine went Washington 
and triggered that wonder: y slapstick 
romp through the Carlton Hotel involving 
private eyes, wiretapping, chaotic room 
switching, key stealing, and what have you. 
A few years before that we had deep freezes, 
mink coats, and the ubiquitous Johnny 
Meyers to keep official and quasi-official 
Washington buzzing for months. 

And between these and other high points 
of scandal we have had many interesting 
situations on a smaller scale, With this as 
a background, it is particularly pleasing to 
note that, unlike the weather, someone has 
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finally quit talking about Government ethics 
and is trying to do something about them, 

The House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee, under the leadership of its 
chairman, Democrat Oren HARRIS, of Arkan- 
sas, has completed hearings on legislation 
Which will, if enacted, close many of the 
loopholes through which improper influence 
might otherwise slip rather readily. 

The bill, known in officialese as H.R. 14, 
concerns the six major independent Gov- 
ernment agencies charged with regulating 
Various areas of our national economy—the 
“Civil Aeronautics Board, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, the Federal Power 
Commission, the Federal Trade Commission, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the Securities and Exchange Commission. 

H.R. 14 is a get-tough bill. It spells out 
in detail procedures to be followed to in- 
Sure that contacts between the regula- 
tors and the regulated are open and above- 
board, and it prescribes criminal penalties 
for breaches of the stiff code it establishes. 

An interesting fact noted from the pro- 
Ceedings of the hearings is that of all the 
industries regulated by these six agencies, 
Only one—the transportation industry— 
showed up to comment on the legislation. 

Certainly the transportation industry has 
Plenty of problems to occupy it. Many rail- 
roads are in chronic trouble, the airlines 
are existing on razor-thin profit margins, 
and the common carriers in general are get- 
ting a steadily declining share of the total 
transportation business. Yet this is the 
One industry that took the time and trouble 
to go to Washington in an effort to insure 
that all contact between those with 
regulating transportation and the industry 
itself are completely on the up-and-up. 

This is commendable, and it is unfortunate 
that other segments of American business 

been too busy or disinterested to do 
likewise. The bill is a good one because of 
the tremendous amount of good it can do 
pesos ge in the regulation of Government 
ethics. 


Pioneer and Homecoming Day of Berwick, 
Pa., on the Event of the 175th Anniver- 
sary of the Founding of the Town 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, June 30, 1961, I was honored to 
have the privilege of delivering. the 
Principal address at the Pioneer and 
Homecoming Day luncheon in connec- 
tion with the 175th anniversary of the 
founding of Berwick, Pa. 

My address follows: 

It is always a pleasure to return to Berwick 
Whenever opportunity permits, and particu- 
larly so on this occasion to participate in 

neer and Homecoming Day. 

It is significant that the 175th anniversary 
ot the founding of Berwick is celebrated less 
than a week before the 185th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence on July 4. 

Pennsylvania's prominent role in the war 
for independence is a source of pride to all 
Fey who claim the Keystone State as our 

8. 

Berwick’s 175th anniversary is a historic 
Milestone on the road to progress, 

Like the Fourth of July—this anniversary 
celebration provides an occasion to review 
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past accomplishments and to plan for a 
greater future. 

Despite world turmoil we Americans on 
occasions like this find time to interrupt our 
daily routine and reflect briefly on our his- 
tory, our traditions, and our achievements. 

This is a healthy attitude to adopt be- 
cause on an occasion such as this we afford 
ourselves the opportunity to pay tribute to 
the stalwart pioneering men and women who 
built our Nation, our State, and our homes, 

No town, city, or borough in Pennsylvania 
more truly represents the spirit of the State 
then Berwick—a bustling community with 
a ‘iistory extending back to the days of the 
postrevolutionary period. 

The striking characteristic of Pennsylvania 
teday—as in the past—is its remarkable 
diversity. 

Landscape and natural resources and peo- 
ple, their dialects, manners, customs and 
traditions, their religious beliefs, mental and 
social attitudes, and occupations—all dis- 
play a seemingly endless variety. 

No less so in the case of Berwick—where 
the various strains of American ancestry 
blend in a spirit of community cooperation. 

In considering the nature of Pennsyl- 
vania—the person with a love for history 
may think of such treasured shrines as In- 
dependence Hall, Valley Forge, and the 
Gettysburg Battlefield. 

The Keystone State always has played— 
and still plays—a leading role in the Na- 
tion's drama. 

So, too, has Berwick played such a role, 
as demonstrated, for instance by the nearby 
site of Fort Jenkins from which Americans 


issued forth two centuries ago against a. 


foe as fearsome in its time as any on earth 
today. 

The courageous spirit of Pennsylvania 
which has stood by the national flag with 
devotion unsurpassed in national history 
was refiected in the many gallant deeds of 
Berwick citizens of the pioneer period. 

Moreover, their courage was constantly 
matched by productive energy. 

At the time of Berwick's first settlement, 
northern Pennsylvania was a region of 
magnificent distances. 

The means of communication with distant 
points were inadequate—slow and tedious. 

As the population, production, and wealth 
increased there arose an urgent necessity 
for better roads and more direct routes to 
important points, ' 

The citizens of Berwick manifested a dee; 
interest in promoting internal improvements 
of this character. 

Evan Owen, a Quaker, founded the town 
in 1786 as a place of refuge for his co- 
religionists and a year later set out to super- 
intend construction of a woad for their 
benefit, 

Two years later—in 1788—the road was 
completed from Nescopeck Falls to the Le- 
high Valley and to the people of Berwick it 
appeared as glorious as the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike appears to us today. 

Yet there remained room for improvement 
and the people of Berwick were ever in 
search of that. 

In March of 1804 the Susquehanna and 
Lehigh Turnpike and Road Co. was incorpo- 
rated and the old N Road was trans- 
formed into a graded pike in 1805 at tre- 
mendous expense. 

Andrew Shriner of Berwick was one of the 
contractors, and Christian Bowman of Ber- 
wick first traversed the road to Easton. 

In 1806 the Susquehanna and Tioga Turn- 
pike Road Co. was chartered “for making an 
artificial rond by the best and nearest route 
from Berwick to that point on the north 
line of the State which is nearest Newtown, 
on the River Tioga in the State of New 
York.” 

This road in turn was completed in 
1818—also at great expense—4 years follow- 
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ing construction of a bridge across the Sus- 
quehanna costing the monumental sum of 
$52,000. 

The subsequent position of Berwick at the 
terminal point of two turnpikes and at their 
intersection with the route traversed be- 
tween points on the river rendered it a 
place of considerable importance. 

The effect on its growth in size and popu- 
lation was at once apparent. 

The log cabins first erected were gradually 
superseded by structures of an improved 
and more substantial appearance—including 
humerous brick houses and several impres- 
sive hotels—required by the large number of 
travelers passing through the town. 

The rise of stage travel in the United 
States added at once to the wealth of the 
area, 

The time at which this began cannot be 
definitely determined. 

It did not assume a permanent character, 
however, until 1810, when a mail service 
was connected with the stage. 

Thereafter, the turnpikes, bridge and 
stage enterprises did so well in Berwick that 
those involved rose rapidly in local prestige 
and positions of importance, 

While road travel was absorbing the in- 
terest of the masses hereabouts, the atten- 
tion of others was directed to a question of 
equally serlous import: the navigation of 
the Susquehanna. 

This stream was declared a public high- 
way by the provincial assembly in 1771 and a 
s of money appropriated to render it navi- 
gable. 

The Durham boats in which the frst fami- 
lies ascended the river to Berwick` derived 
their names from Durbam, a town on the 
Delaware below Easton where they were 
made. 

When manned by four men with setting 
poles, these boats progressed only at the 
rate of 2 miles an hour against the current. 

Various improvements were attempted in 
an effort to speed up travel on the Susque- 
hanna, and many famous craft were 
launched in this endeavor. 

Of these the first was the Codorous, a 
steamboat launched in April 1826 amid the 
cheering of a large crowd along the river- 
bank. 

Encouraged by the success of the venture, 
the captain of the Codorous attempted to 
better his feat a month later in the treacher- 
ous rapids near Nescopeck Falls. 

The vessel used on this occasion was the 
Susquehanna, a far larger craft than the 
Codorous, and of which much was expected. 

But tragedy occurred when the boilers 
exploded, bringing death to passengers and 
crew. 

The disaster conclusively demonstrated the 
impracticability of navigating the river by 
steam. 

To overcome this fact, a canal was pro- 
posed as the only feasible means of trans- 
porting Berwick’s increasing production to 
the seaboard. 

Excavations began at the Fourth of July 
celebration of 1828 amid mighty local en- 
thusiasm and the martial appearance of the 
Berwick Guards in full-dress uniform. 

There is no denying the fact that, with the 
completion of the canal, industry was at- 
tracted to the town to an unprecedented 
extent and with economic benefit to the 
entire area. 

The initial step in conferring upon Ber- 
wick its present prominence in manufac- 
turing circles was made in 1840 when M. W. 
Jackson and George Mack established a 
foundry at the corner of Third and Market 
Streets. 

To say that the growth of Berwick has 
been directly resultant from that of its 
manufacturing interests would be the ex- 
pression of a platitude. 

In illustration of this it may be said that 
the population was 452 in 1840—more than 
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boom produced by the Civil War—and over 
3,000 by 1886. 

The extent and importance of Berwick’s 
business interests followed in the wake of 
its increasing population. 

The first store appeared in 1800, the wa- 
ter company in 1818, and the first major 
banking institution in 1864 as growing pop- 
ulation demands began attracting business 
from all over the State. 

Yet antedating commercial enterprise in 
the town was an interest in education which 
became apparent with the arrival of the first 
citizens, 

The first school at Berwick was opened in 
1800 by Isaac Holoway in the Quaker meet- 
inghouse. 

This building and the markethouse were 
the only local structures used for educa- 
tional purposes until 1839—in which year 
Berwick Academy was constructed. 

Equally important from the outset of Ber- 
wick’s existence were the various religious 
bodies, of which the Friends were the first 
to erect a house of worship. 

In October 1799, the ground was pur- 
chased upon which a meeting house was 
built—some 9 years before the Methodists 
erected a temple in the vicinity, and 71 years 
prior to the existence of an Evangelist 
Church. 

Presbyterian doctrines were first promul- 
gated at Berwick in 1827, and those of the 
Baptist Society in 1842, in which year there 
were only two Baptists in the town. 

In later years all manner of religious folk 
had moved into the area, bringing with 
them spiritual beliefs of every kind, yet all 
of them dedicated to the principles upon 
which Berwick has thrived and prospered 
over the years in the manner of a typically 
American community, founded on devotion 
to God and preserved through the strength 
of faith. 

Undoubtedly, as anyone familiar with Ber- 
wick traditions can plainly see, the vitality 
of the city springs from the moral fiber of 
its population whose purposes, hopes, and 
dreams correspond in every detail to those 
of the grand design drawn up by our fore- 
fathers. 

Out of this welter of people—faiths and 
influences—Berwick has emerged as a symbol 
of the fulfillment of the great American 
dream portraying the United States as a 
hayen providing liberty and freedom for the 
peoples of all nations. 

That in truth—is also the story of Pennsyl- 
vania—of which Berwick stands revealed as 
a junior-size copy. 

As early as 1727 Germans, Swiss, and 
French Huguenots were pouring into the 
region south of the Lehigh Mountains near 
the English, Welsh, and Dutch settlers of 
earlier origin. 

Religious, cultural, and nationalistic dif- 
ferences were viewed by alarmists as cause 
for grave concern and warfare of some sort 
wns prophesied. 

No fighting took place—however—and in 
short time the divergent groups were work- 
ing In absolute harmony. 

So it was for Pennsylvania as a whole— 
and so for Berwick—where it early was 
proven that the “melting pot” theory of 
Americanism was no mere crackpot dream— 
but a wholly practical principle—in fact, the 
only principle worth considering in a world 
where freedom is the major goal of men of 
good will. 

Consider, too, the capitalistic nature of 
Berwick in a Nation founded on capitalistic 
principles. 

From the moment industry made its first 
appearance hereabouts and mass-production 
began to benefit the local inhabitants, the 
town became a major force in the indus- 
trial network of the Nation. 
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Perhaps the greatest example of Berwick's 
productive capacity was brought to light 
with the construction in 1904 of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., where the first all- 
steel passenger coach was manufactured in 
the first year of the plant’s existence. 

Today with an airport and two railroad 
lines to facilitate the travel of persons to 
and from Berwick, the city stands out as a 
productive center of considerable magnitude. 

Freight and passenger cars still emanate 
from its blast furnaces and numerous other 
items such as drugs, lumber, clothing, soft 
drinks, and potato chips continue to pour 
forth from various and sundry factories 
manned by contended Berwick residents. 

This is the kind of city that has made 
America great; the small metropolis of about 
15,000 people working and striving to im- 
prove their surroundings in the same dili- 
gent manner as their ancestors before them. 

It is also such a town as would keep alive 
the memory of its founders—for the benefit 
of the living—as an example to all in the 
art of miraclemaking. 

As an admirer of miracles—as represented 
by the miracle of America—I hall your pio- 
neer spirit and your preservation of Ameri- 
can ideals on this and similar occasions. 

In these perilous days when world com- 
munism threatens to engulf us, it is re- 
assuring to know that this area of Pennsyl- 
vania—true to its brave tradition—can be 
depended upon as in the past, should our 
national honor be imperiled. 

For the history of Berwick is replete with 
the traditional courage and patriotism of 


its manhood and womanhood so essential 


in defending our American ideals. 

These fine American attributes constitute 
opr greatest armor against the defiant dec- 
laration of Nikita Khrushchev that our 
grandchildren will live under Communist 
rule. 

This is a challenge we cannot dismiss 
lightly. 

In fact it should provide on this occasion 
a compelling reason for rededicating our- 
selves to the enduring American ideals of 
Hberty and freedom under God. 

It has been a real pleasure to participate 
in this program in observance of Pioneer and 
Homecoming Day and I am pleased it was 
possible to accept your kind invitation. 


Effective Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARROLL D. KEARNS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
editorial from the Corry (Pa.) Journal 
entitled “Effective Education.” I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to it: 

EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 

(Forroa's Norx.— The following editorial, 
written by a New York high school teacher, 
spells out the fallacy of Soclalist-Commu- 
nist theories in relation to everyday hap- 
penings. The parallel is drawn in such 
simplified form that both the writer and this 
paper feel it can be readily understood by 
apyone who can read, We feel that it has 
stripped all the complexity from the prob- 
lem and is presented in such basic form, that 
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perhaps even the administration will be able 
to absorb its import. For those reasons we 
reprint it here.) ` 

“As a teacher in the public schools I find 
that the Socialist-Communist idea of taking 
from each according to his ability and giving 
to each according to his need is now gen- 
erally accepted without question by most of 
my pupils. In an effort to explain the fal- 
lacy of this theory, I sometimes try this 
approach with my pupils: 

“When one of the brighteror hard-working 
pupils makes a grade of 90 on a test, I sug- 
gest I take away 20 points and give them 
to a student who has made only 55 on the 
test. Thus, each would contribute accord- 
ing to his ability and since both would have 
a passing mark each would receive according 
to his need. After I have juggled the grades 
of all of the other pupils in this fashion, 
the result is usually a common ownership 
grade of between 75 and 80—the minimum 
needed for passing, or for survival. Then I 
speculate with the pupils as to the probable 
results if I actually used the socialistic theory 
for grading papers. 

“First, the highly productive pupils—and 
they are always in a minority in school as 
well as in life—would lose all incentive. for 
producing. Why strive to make a higher 
grade if part of it is to be taken away by 
authority and given to someone else? 

“Second, the less productive pupils—a 
majority in school as well as elsewhere— 
would for a time be relieved of the necessity 
to Study or to produce, This Socialist-Com- 
munist system would continue until the 
higher producers had sunk—or had been 
driven—down to the level of the low pro- 
ducers. At this point, in order for anyone 
to survive the ‘authority’ would have no 
alternative but to begin a system of com- 
pulsory labor and punishments against even 
the low producers. They, of course, would 
then complain bitterly, but without under- 
standing. 

“Finally, I return the discussion to the 
ideas of freedom and enterprise—the market 
economy—where each person has freedom 
of choice and is responsible for his own de- 
cisions and welfare. 

“Gratifying enough, most of my pupils 
then understood what I mean when I explain, 
that socilalism—even in a democracy—will 
eventually result in a living death for all 
except the authorities and a few of their 
favorite lackeys.“ 


The Discredited Keynesian Theory 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER, Mr, Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Nebraska 
Mr. CunnrincHaM] recently spoke out 
forcefully in regard to the teaching of 
the Keynesian theory in our Nation's 
colleges and universities. While the 
theory is certainly one which our stu- 
dents should understand, it has been 
proven unworthy and impractical in the 
hard world of reality. Yet, as the gentle- 
man said in his report to constituents, 
it is being taught in many institutions 
as the answer to many of this Nation's 
problems, not as an outworn theory. 
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The Omaha World-Herald took edi- 
torial notice of Mr. CunnincHam’s fine 
report and commented as follows: 

Most DANGEROUS OF ALL 


Last week GLENN CUNNINGHAM, of Ne- 
braska’s Second District, sent out a Wash- 
ington Report” to his constituents which 
contained a lot of salty truth. 

His topic was the Keynesian concept of 
deficit spending, the theory that a welfare 
state can make its people prosperous by 
Spending money it does not have. He 
Pointed out that this nonsense has been 
taught im colleges and universities so long 
that many educated and otherwise rational 
People actually believe it. 

He added: “Our boards of regents should 
decide for themselves that the Keynesian 
theory has been discredited and a total fail- 
ure. They should concern themselves with 
the selection of professors who are up to 
date in their thinking and who are aware 
that this socialistic theory has long ago 
Proved to be unsound. * * * We must not 
stand idly by while this group of Keynesian 
theorists corrupt the minds of our young 
people and future leaders by teaching an 
outmoded and discredited theory.” 

By coincidence, the Wall Street Journal 
of last Tuesday discussed a related topic. 

The editor was writing about the report 
of the commission on money and credit. 
This is a private group, organized by the 
libéral committee for economic development. 
Its ponderous and pompous report was 
loaded with Keynesian gobbledygook. 

It spoke highly of countercyclical action 
by the Government to compensate for the 
ups and downs of the American economy. 
This is the shopworn theory that when 
things are tough the Government should 
Spend money it does not have, and when the 
economy is booming it should save money 
and reduce the debt. ; 

As the Journal pointea out, the trouble 
With this scheme is that the time never 
comes to save. Come fair, come foul, bureau- 
crats always see a need to prime the pump. 

The Journal's editorial concluded: 

“It is a pity that a 285-page report on 
which 3 years and 61.300, 000 have been spent 
should add up to so little of importance. 
And it is sadder still, for the future of the 
Nation, that so many minds are still mired 
in the statist errors of the past.” 

Keynesianism, The welfare state. So- 
Cialism. 

By whatever name it is called it means 
the same thing. 

It means tyranny. Its advocates say It 18, 
or will be, a benevolent tyranny, but that 
is what Lenin said in Russia. And what 
Stalin said after him, and what Khrushchev 
says now. 

Tyranny is never benevolent. It is the 

absolute contradiction of freedom, the exact 
Opposite of everything the United States of 
America stands for. 

If this country cannot exist in 1961 with- 
out adopting the evil ways of the enemy, 
then those who love freedom had better go 
down with the ship. 

But we don’t think the situation is as 
desperate as that. We still think, as Amer- 
icans have thought and proved for 185 years, 
that a free society is more productive and 
Stronger in every way than a society man- 
aged by tyrants. Or by “big brother.” 

The first need is to get rid of those who 
are teaching an outmoded and discredited 
theory, and throw out the politicians who 
are still mired in the statist errors of the 
Past. It won't be easy, but it is encouraging 
these days to find so many Americans who 
realize that the liberals are the greatest and 
Most dangerous reactionaries of all. 
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San José Conference on World Peace 
Through World Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Spe- 
cial Committee on World Peace Through 
Law of the American Bar Association 
has sponsored conferences of lawyers 
from many nations in various regions of 
the world in recent years. The latest of 
these, held in San José, Costa Rica, con- 
sisted of lawyers from the 23 nations of 
the Western Hemisphere, and approved a 
statement setting out principles of world 
law which I believe will be of interest to 
all Members of the Congress. 

The special committee, which is under 
the chairmanship of Charles S. Rhyne, 
a past president of the American Bar 
Association and a leader in the effort to 
establish a rule of law among nations, is 
to be congratulated on its continued ef- 
forts in this vital field, as exemplified by 
this report. 

I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CONFERENCE OF LAWYERS OF THE AMERICAS 
on Won PEACE THROUGH THE RULE OF 
Law, San José, Costa Rica, JUNE 1961— 
CONSENSUS or SAN JosE* 

(Approved June 14, 1961) 

This conference of lawyers from the 23 
nations of the Americas convened in San 
José, Costa Rica, in June 1961, to consider a 
program to promote world peace through a 
cooperative and sustained effort of the law- 
yers of the world to establish the inter- 
national rule of law, and to formulate plans 


————E 
3 This statement is the first effort to state 
some of the principles and a program to 
achieve world peace through law. This Con- 
sensus” results from intensive debate and 
discussion during which the delegates con- 
sidered the contents of a working paper 
prepared by international law experts on the 
history and current status of world law rules 
and institutions and more than 100 written 
documents, national studies and reports, pro- 
, resolutions, and statements. The 
“Consensus” naturally contains many com- 
as well as many new ideas which re- 
quire further study. The record of the San 
Jose Conference will be published in book 
form so as to give expression to the many 
ideas contained in the consensus“ in sum- 
form as well as to provide a presen- 
tation of those ideas advanced by del- 
egates but omitted from the “Consen- 
sus.” Similar conferences will be held 
for the lawyers of Asia, September 17- 
20, 1961; for the lawyers of Africa in 
December, and for European lawyers in 1962. 
A World Conference will then be held to as- 
sess the recommendations of the continental 
conferences and to adopt a program to so ad- 
vance the rule of law in the world com- 
munity as to achieve and maintain a peaceful 
world through the rule of law. 
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for a world conference of lawyers, hereby 
declares this consensus of views: 

Modern weapons of destruction must be 
controlled through the enlightened rule of 
law and converted to instruments of peace. 

Law has been the only means to an orderly 
soclety of individuals. It is the only hope 
for a peaceful society of nations. Judg- 
ments of international courts of justice must 
displace resort to war. This will assure a 
world order that is just and a realistic 
“law of nations” to replace force as the con- 
trolling factor in the world community. 

Through the International rule of law the 
peoples of the world can achieve dignity for 
the individual, equality of opportunity and 
legitimate aspirations for economic and cul- 
tural progress in a dynamic social order of 
free men. 

The rule of law puts what is righteous be- 
fore expediency and wisdom above emotion, 
so that which is just and fair will rule the 
affairs of men and governments by reason- 
able persuasion and a minimum of force, 
itself controlled by law. 

The need for law in the world community 
is the greatest gap in the growing structure 
of civilization. The broadest objectives of 
extending the rule of law to the international 
community are to develop an international 
legal system which will establish, First, law 
rules stating minimum standards of conduct 
for nations and individuals in international 
relations; second, law rules to facilitate in- 
ternational social and economic contracts, 
transactions and development and, finally, 
creative law to provide for new and adequate 
international institutions to achieve and 
maintain that order and stability which will 
insure rapid progress for the entire world 
community. 

The achievement of the international rule 
of law requires the observance of basic con- 
cepts of morality, justice, equity, and reason 
as tested by the centuries of legal experience 
of civilized men, 

UNIVERSAL LAW OF MANKIND 

In view of the foregoing, the lawyers of 
the Americas assembled at the American Con- 
ference on World Peace Through the Rule of 
Law at San José, Costa Rica, in June 1961, 
declare their dedication to the cause of ex- 
tending the rule of law to the world com- 
munity through the progressive development 
of a world legal system based upon a uni- 
versal law of mankind containing, among 
others, the following general principles, the 
acceptance of which is essential to an effec- 
tive international legal system: 

PARTIAL LISTING OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

1. International law is the supreme law of 
the world community. 

2. Individual persons, private organiza- 
tions, nations, international organizations, 
and juridical persons are subjects of inter- 
national law in international matters. 

8. Founded upon the consent of its con- 
stituents, international law embodies fun- 
damental concepts of justice and morality 
common to civilized societies and represents 
the universally customs and agree- 
ments of nations and individuals throughout 
the world. 

4. The international rule of law is founded 
on the eternal principle of equality of all 
persons before the law. This means that 
every right imposes a duty to respect the 
rights of others, and that no person, organ- 
ization, or nation is above the rule of law. 

5. International law and courts have no 
authority in matters which are within the 
domestic furisdiction of States; however, 
tribunals for the settlement of international 
disputes have the power to determine ac- 
cording to law and applicable agreements the 
scope and limitations of their jurisdiction. 
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6. Every subject of international law Is 
bound to fulfill their International obliga- 
tions and exercise their rights in good faith. 

7. All subjects of international law are 
legally bound to settle all their international 
disputes by peaceful procedures. Interna- 
tional disputes which cannot be settled in 
due course by negotiations or other peaceful 
means must be submitted to impartial third 
party Judgment. 

8. Judges who sit on international judicial 
institutions must be impartial, professionally 
competent, and free from political and other 
improper pressures, so that they can with 
integrity and judicial independence decide 
cases impartially according to the facts and 
the law. 

9. All nations must abstain from the un- 
lawful use of armed force, political subver- 
sion, economic aggression, or defamatory 


propaganda. 

10. The foregoing principle does not pre- 
clude States from exercising their right of 
legitimate self-defense to the extent neces- 
sary to repel a threat to their national 
security. 

11. International obligations, including 
decisions of international tribunals, are en- 
forceable by appropriate international com- 
munity action. 

12. Subjects of international law shall be 
entitled to the benefit of third party adjudi- 
cation before an international 
tribunal, before any community sanctions 
are im because of an alleged violation 
of international law. 

13. All representative government, local, 
national, and international is founded upon 
the consent of their constituents, while un- 
der all government based on the rule of law 


individual persons retain their inalienable, 


human rights. 

14. The effective protection of the funda- 
mental human rights of the individual is 
the indispensable basis for the achievement 
of a sound legal order based on peace and 
justice. 

SUPPORT FOR WORLD RULE OF LAW 


Resolves: 

(a) To support fully the continental con- 
ferences of the lawyers of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe and the proposed World Conference 
on World Peace Through the Rule of Law; 
and 

(b) To carry on the work of this confer- 
ence in each of the American nations, by 
pledges of the delegates to this conference 
to undertake the formation of Committees 
on World Peace Through Law for their na- 
tional bar association, in cities of their re- 
spective nations, or activate those commit- 
tees already existing, to contribute to the 
new international cooperative organization 
which we propose that the world conference 
create to stimulate the plans and programs 
recommended by this conference and the 
World Conference on World Peace Through 
Law; and 

(c) To participate to the fullest in the 
world peace through law program by work- 
ing toward worldwide acceptance and appli- 
cation of the rule of law in all international 
relations; and to that end 

(d) To encourage individual lawyers and 
existing public and private international 
and national organizations and institutions 
to engage in a coordinated and sustained 
effort to seek agreement on the implementa- 
tion of féasible ways of achieving world peace 
through the rule of law. 

RESEARCH, EDUCATION, ORGANIZATION PROGRAM 
TO ACHIEVE A WORLD RULED BY LAW 

Recommends: 

I. That a world conference of lawyers be 
convened in 1962 with delegates from all na- 
tions participating in the continental con- 
ferences invited to attend; and 

II. That the topics for discussion at the 
world conference include: 
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1. International judicial machinery for 
peaceful settlement of international disputes. 

2. Arbitration and other means of settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

3. The United Nations and regional organ- 
izations as factors encouraging the interna- 
tional rule of law. 

4. Facilitation of international commerce 
and economic development through interna- 
tional law. 

5. The role of lawyers in development of 
the international rule of law. 

III. That the world conference consider 
designating a World Rule of Law Year dur- 
ing which a concentrated global effort of the 
lawyers of the world to advance the interna- 
tional rule of law will be undertaken through 
a coordinated program of research, educa- 
tion, and cooperative action utilizing all 
existing institutions and international and 
national organizations, and through estab- 
lishing such new institutions and organiza- 
tions as may be necessary to effectuate the 
objectives and purposes of the world peace 
through law program; and 

IV. That the world conference approve a 
plan to establish on a permanent basis a 
World Peace Through the Rule of Law Insti- 
tute which shall have the following pur- 


1, To organize and oversee a continuous 
series of programs and activities to be car- 
ried on during World Rule of Law Year. 

2. To coordinate activities of lawyers and 
legal organizations in a cooperative effort to 
establish the international rule of law. 

3. To effectuate decisions and recommen- 
dations of lawyers convened at the con- 
tinental conferences and world conference. 

4. To undertake an intensive worldwide 
educational program designed to reach citi- 
zens of all nations to impress upon them the 
reality of their interdependence and the 
vital necessity of establishing the interna- 
tlonal rule of law. 

5. To organize and administer a co- 
ordinated global research program designed 
to accomplish the following: 

A. To expand existing knowledge of inter- 
national law and its sources. 

B. Identify areas of common agreement 
which may be the basis of needed interna- 
tional conventions, treaties or understand- 


C. To identify general principles of inter- 
national law by the community 
of nations which can form the basis and 
foundation for an improved international 
legal system. 

D. To explore areas of possible agreement 
concerning principles and rules of interna- 
tional law on matters such as outer space, 
disarmament, peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy, and other areas of international con- 
cern. 

E. To study and make recommendations 
in respect to development of international 
law rules regulating matters of aggression, 
including use of armed force, subversion, 
economic warfare and political propaganda, 
and on the other hand, organized commu- 
nity sanctions and the right of self-defense 
and reprisals. 

F. To study existing national and inter- 
national law with a view to developing rec- 
ommendations desirable for the facilitation 
of international commerce and economic 
development, 

6. To create new and expand existing sys- 
tems for the continuous reporting and 
digesting of decisions of international tri- 
bunals, international agreements, and mate- 
rials and research on international law in 
order to create a complete, accessible world- 
wide source of information essential to 
further development of the international 
rule of law. 

7. To seek proper financing for all the 
above and other appropriate approved en- 
deayors of the legal profession of the world 
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needed to create and strengthen the legal 
system and law rules required to achieve and 
maintain world peace, and to make from 
said funds grants-in-aid of research and 
other projects undertaken by law schools and 
other bodies throughout the world, 


SOME SPECIFIC GOALS 


V. That there be created a World Court of 
Human Rights with a carefully drafted ju- 
tisdiction which will respect the domestic 
jurisdiction of nations, yet provide a forum 
to correct existing deficiencies in this impor- 
tant field. 

VI. That a Supreme Court of Justice for 
the Americas be created with jurisdiction 
over all subjects of international law in 
international matters. 

VII. That, to insure uniformity on matters 
of international law, appeals from the Su- 
preme Court of Justice for the Americas 
should be allowed to the International Court 
of Justice. 

VIII. That the General Assembly of the 
United Nations be the sole body empowered 
to elect judges to the International Court of 
Justice. 

IX. That a judge of the International 
Court of Justice whose nationality is the 
same as that of a party to a dispute before 
the Court, must, upon the objection of any 
party, disqualify himself in said case. 

X. That more importance should be given 
to basic principles of natural law as one of 
the foundations of international law. 

XI. That in developing a program of world 
peace through law we must take into con- 
sideration the very serious social and eco- 
nomic problems and the discrepancies which 
exist in the standards of living among the 
different peoples of the world, all of which 
contribute to lack of harmony between na- 
tions; and such matters as unfair terms of 
trade for raw materials and the absence of 
a sufficient guarantee for investments abroad 
in certain parts of the globe. 

XII, That arbitration procedures be uni- 
fied and modernized, more effective means of 
enforcing decisions of arbitral tribunals be 
sought, and that ratification of the United 
Nations Convention on the recognition and 
enforcement of foreign arbitral awards and 
the Pact of Bogota be encouraged, and that 
a system of reporting and disseminating de- 
cisions of arbitral tribunals be established. 

XIII. That other means for the pacific 
settlement of disputes such as mediation, 
conciliation, good offices and investigation 
should be resorted to when appropriate, and 
that the competency of the Inter-American 
Peace Committee should be expanded to 
allow it to act when requested by any Amer- 
ican state. 

XIV. That the governments of states 
should refrain from carrying out acts, be 
they of a physical, economic or moral char- 
acter, contrary to the individual personality 
and the dignity of the human person; and 
noting with concern that in some states the 
rule of law does not exist because of the 
violation of these principles and lack of 
application and enforcement of existing 
covenants and treaties, all lawyers are urged 
to work toward increased respect for an ef- 
fective application of the rule of law both 
nationally and internationally. 

XV. That all nations should accept, on the 
basis of reciprocity, the compulsory jurisdic- 
tion of the International Court of Justice. 

XVI. That efforts be made to effect 
changes in the structure of the United Na- 
tions to allow it more efficiently to contri- 
bute to the maintenance of world peace 
and security, keeping in mind the demon- 
strated weaknesses in the Security Council, 
the fact of the increase in size and change 
in geographic distribution of the member- 
ship of the United Nations, and the need to 
insure strict adherence to the decisions 
made by the United Nations; and 
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XVII. That the International Law Com- 
mission be strengthened to better enable it 
to fulfill its assigned tasks of developing in- 
ternational law by having it become a per- 
manent, adequately stafled organ meeting 
continually throughout the year. 

XVIII. That programs of international 
educational exchange should include more 
law students, practicing lawyers, judges and 
professors of law. 

PLEDGE TO BUILD A WORLD LAW STRUCTURE 


Concludes: That we lawyers of the Ameri- 
cas pledge wholeheartedly and completely to 
devote ourselves to the foregoing program of 
sustained effort necessary to the creation of 
& world of law to the end that the rule of 
law will govern all men and all nations and 
any man can then walk any place on ‘the 
face of the earth, or travel through endless 
space, In freedom, in dignity, and in peace. 


You And The Cold War—XV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past 3 weeks, I have been inserting in the 
ConcressionaL Recorp at regular inter- 
vals the respective articles of a series 
Prepared by the Chicago Daily News 
called “You and the Cold War“: 

In the first article of this series, the 
Chicago Daily News pointed out that 
the United States was losing the cold 
war. In subsequent stories, correspond- 
ents of the Chicago Daily News foreign 
Service reported the course of the cold 
War in Latin America, Germany and Ber- 
lin, Africa, NATO, the Middle East, and 
the Far East. 

Next, the financial editor of the Chi- 
cago Daily News, Ed Kandlik, covered the 
economic aspects. 

In today’s article, the 15th in this 
series, the series shifts to the Washington 
Scene, the heart of Western defense 
against communism. The first of two 
articles on this aspect of the cold war, 
which was written by Mr. James Mc- 
Cartney, of the Chicago Daily News, fol- 
lows. I believe that Mr. McCartney has 
done an excellent job in putting into 
Proper perspective the meaning of the 
cold war as seen through the eyes of 
those here in Washington who have to 
deal with it everyday. 

Mr. McCartney’s article follows: 

You anp THE Colo War, XV—WxHo WIELDS 
Most Powrn: UNITED STATES OR Reps?— 
NMicur Is DIFFICULT ro Assess IN ERA OF 
A-Boms, MISSILES 

(By James McCartney) 

Wasutncton,—The cold war is in part a 
Matter of naked military power. 

Power has influenced positions at the con- 
ference table, affected decisions. 

A haunting question of the era that is 
never quite answered, yet never goest away, 
is whether the United States speaks from a 
Position of strength or weakness. 

Today the free world and the Soviet bloc 
are in a new and different kind of arms race 
because classic rules of the power game ha 
changed. : 
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Measurements such as the size of armies 
or the number of bombs no longer are a fair 
index of the power to destroy. 

While the cold war has festered, an arms 
revolution has been underway as significant 
as the one brought about by gunpowder. 

It is the revolution of hydrogen bombs, 
which can destroy giant cities in seconds, 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles, which 
can deliver the bombs. 

HARD-TO-FIGURE STRIKING POWER 


Problems of unprecedented complexity re- 
sult, often leading to confusion. For ex- 
ample: 

1. One estimate of the number of Russian 
missile bases, an estimate that cannot be 
documented, lists the figure as about 100. 
This figure has been circulated by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and compares 
with no more than 30 in the free world. 

Yet a high Pentagon official said he doesn't 
know “what the hell the 100 figure means” 
and added that he doubted if bases are sim- 
ilar and if straight comparisons of numbers 
of bases are valid. 

2. Russia is believed to have 175 combat 
divisions concentrated in Eastern Europe— 
and the ability to mobilize 125 more divi- 
sions in 30 days. The North Atlantic Treaty 
powers claim no more than 20. 

Yet U.S, military authorities believe that 
NATO divisions, equipped with nuclear fire- 
power, are sufficient to deter attack. The 
military, however, would like more. 

3. Russia is known to have 450 to 500 sub- 
marines, compared to a U.S. total of perhaps 
150. 

Yet authorities say the free world’s naval 
power far outstrips that of the Soviet bloc, 
although they recognize the need for mas- 
sive research in antisubmarine warfare. 

4. Russia is believed capable of destroy- 
ing American cities with intercontinental 
ballistic missiles carrying hydrogen bomb 
warheads. 

Yet Pentagon planners believe the threat 
of jungle and guerrilla warfare, using tech- 
niques as old as man himself, may present 
a greater immediate threat than H-bombs, to 
the free world position. 

The mere existence of H-bombs on both 
sides has created a balance of terror. 

But the horror of nuclear war has created 
another possibility—that the Soviet bloc, 
seeking to avoid a nuclear holocaust, may 
stick to other more conventional forms of 
warfare. 

The result is that the free world, which 
President Kennedy says won't initiate a war, 
must be prepared for whatever may come. 

The start of the race in armaments did 
not coincide with the start of the cold war, 
which began shortly after World War II. 

In fact, as the cold war was beginning, the 
United States was frantically at work dis- 
mantling the most powerful military ma- 
chine in history. 

In addition to men and countless ma- 
chines, the United States had a monopoly on 
the atomic bomb. 

The total strength of the Nation's Armed 
Porces dropped from a wartime peak of more 
than 12 million to 1,400,000 by 1948. 

More than that, equipment was not kept 
up to date. 

By 1950, when the Korean war erupted, 
the United States had already slipped to a 
point where most of its divisions were not 
ready to fight. Even many of its combat 
airplanes had become second rate. 

RUSSIA RETAINED MEN UNDER ARMS 


While the United States was dismantling 
its war machine, so were the Soviets—but 
not nearly as fast. By the time of Korea the 
Soviets still had an estimated 6 million men 
under arms. 

Korea brought profound changes. The 
United States began to build up its strength. 
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But more importantly, it began to commit 
itself to maintaining large and powerful 
military forces in peacetime. 

But even more profound changes lurked 
in the background. President Truman an- 
nounced in 1949 that the Russians had per- 
fected the atomic bomb and by 1953 they 
matched our hydrogen bomb. 

Thus began the new era in the armaments 
race—the era of the balance of terror. 

The key questions now lie in the number 
of nuclear bombs on each side and ability 
of each side to deliver them, 

Much of this area is shrouded in secrecy. 

The United States has made clear, how- 
ever, that it has a more than ample supply 
of H-bombs and A-bombs. Officials have 
no doubt the Russians do, too, 

The ability to deliver is another matter. 

At the moment, and for the next few 
years, long-range bombers constitute the 
principal means of delivery on both sides, 
with the missile race, by comparison, just 
getting underway. 

In bombers, the United States claims su- 
periority, both in number and in capa- 
bility—but the Russians have made great 
strides and easily rank second. 

The best available figures indicate the 
United States has about 2,000 bombers. 

But officials say we have four to five times 
more intercontinental jet bombers than the 
Soviets and somewhat more medium jet 
bombers. } 

The future, however, belongs to intercon- 
tinental missiles. 

Through the haze of debate over the 
missile gap emerges the fact that officials 
doubt if the Soviets today have enough mis- 
siles to destroy U.S. ability to retaliate. 

This is the keystone of our defense in an 
age when the maximum amount of warning 
of an ICBM attack would be 15 minutes. 

The basic alm of military policy today is 
to make sure that the Soviet Union could - 
be destroyed if it starts something. 


Defense Robert S. McNamara as recently as 
April 7, In its simplest terms, this means 
that the Russians have more ICBM’s than 
we have. 

McNamara said this situation should be 
corrected, according to present plans, by the 
end of 1963. 

MAY HAVE GAINED IN MISSILE RACE 


The Defense Department flatly refuses to 
furnish any statistics, but a year ago, when 
the Department still was talking, the United 
States had only six cumbersome Atlas mis- 
siles on launching pads and ready to fire. 

Now officials will say only that we have 
many more than that. 

Plans a year ago called for 129 Atlases on 
site in late 1962 and for the emplacement 
of some 90 more advanced Titans in 1963. 
There is no way of knowing if this schedule 
is being met. 

It can only be deduced that the Russians 
are expected to have more than 129 inter- 
continental missiles by the end of next 
year, 

Long-range U.S. plans now call for 1,298 
ballistic missiles on land and sea by the end 
of 1964—Iincluding 464 Polaris missiles, 600 
of the solid fuel Minuteman and 234 Atlases 
and Titans. 

In the meantime, the U.S. goal is to try to 
make invulnerable what we have. 

A fleet of Polaris submarines, believed in- 
vulnerable, is being built rapidly, ICBM 
launching sites are being bullt underground. 
More planes are being kept on short notice 
alert so they can get Into the air and out 
of danger in case of ICBM attack. 

That is the nuclear side of the story. 

The other part of the arms race story lies 
in comparison of so-called conventional 
forces. 
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Here there is an apparent balance of 
power, at least in terms of men under arms, 
between the free world and the Soviet bloc. 

The largest standing military force in the 
world today, however, belongs neither to 
Russia nor the United States. It belongs to 
Red China, which is believed to have 3,500,- 
000 men under arms. 

The United States is believed to be second, 
with 2,500,000. The Soviets are third, with 
about 2,400,000. 

Russia, however, continues a traditional 
policy of maintaining large ground forces 
and keeps many more men in combat divi- 
slons—thus explaining the 175 divisions the 
Russians are believed to have. 

The United States has only 14 divisions, 
but has larger numbers of men in the Air 
Force and the Navy. 

LITTLE DIFFERENCE IN MANPOWER TOTAL . 


Both Soviet bloc and free world spokesmen’ 
insist the other side has more men, In total, 
under arms. Whatever the case, it is close. 

The best figures that can be compiled in- 
dicate that the United States and its free 
world allles have about 8 million under arms 
while the Soviet bloc has about 8,300,000. 

A basic factor in the situation, however, 
is that Soviet bloc ground forces are be- 
lieved to be better equipped than those of 
the West. They have better rifles, better 
tanks, and better machineguns. 

President Kennedy is trying to correct this, 
at least in part. 

Making other comparisons of conventional 
forces is difficult. 

The United States has about 8,000 combat 
aircraft, a high percentage of them jet 
powered. Its free world allies an additional 
30.000, about half of them jet powered. 

The Soviet Union has about 20,000 mod- 
ern aircraft and another 20,000 obsolete 
planes in reserve. Its allies have little to 
offer in the way of airpower. 

On the sea, the bdo aie States and the 
West are overwhelmingly superior, although 
the Soviets rank as the world’s second naval 
power. ; 

The Soviet fleet consists of about 25 
cruisers, 140 destroyers, and 450 to 500 sub- 
marines. The Russians have no aircraft 
carriers. 

The United States has 68 cruisers, 420 de- 
stroyers, about 125 submarines, and 103 air- 
oraft carriers, although some of each of these 
categories of ships are in mothballs. US. 
allies more than double some of these totals. 

In the cold, calculating world of military 
power, however, the Soviet bloc has one of 
the most powerful weapons of all. A weapon 
that doesn’t show on the charts. 

It has the power of initiative. 
chose its weapons. 
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Technical Manpower for the Next 100 
Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, every 
Congress seeks to foresee what will hap- 
pen in the future in order to anticipate 
the needs of our Nation in the years 
ahead. It is not often that we are able 
with any precision to predict major 
challenges several years or decades in 
advance, 
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Recently, my attention was called to 
an excellent and perceptive speech by 
Mr. J. R. Weir which appeared in a mag- 
azine, Electrical Engineering. This 
speech entitled “Technical Manpower 
for the Next 100 Years” was presented 
as a conference paper at the 1960 gen- 
eral meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers. 

Mr. Weir points to the evermore com- 
plex nature of our industrial society and 
attempts to make some predictions about 
our future needs for natural and tech- 
nical manpower resources. He also 
notes that with the continued rise of in- 
dustrialism in underdeveloped areas, 
these needs will be many times incteased. 

Mr. President, this speech makes a 
useful contribution to our knowledge of 
potential future manpower and resource 
needs. I ask unanimous consent that 
in light of the much important and use- 
ful information in this statement that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, - 


as follows: 
TECHNICAL MANPOWER FOR THE NEXT HUNDRED 
YEARS 
(By J. R. Weir) 


The economics of technical brainpower in 
a modern industrial civilization continues 
to grow in importance. In fact, it seems 
quite possible that the number and quality 
of trained technologists available to the 
nations of the world will determine the rate 
at which standards of living can be raised, 
the rate at which underdeveloped nations 
can industrialize, and the rate at which we 
can build the educational facilities so neces- 
sary for survival in an atomic age. 

In considering this problem, I should like 
to describe some of the more important 
trends that have contributed to our present 
short supply of scientists and engineers and 
then see what conclusions we might arrive 
at by projecting them into the next century. 

For at least half a billion years, man's 
working skills and knowledge were very 
limited. For all but the last two centuries 
of recorded history, only a small minority 
of the working force in any society was 
made up of skilled craftsmen. The major- 
ity were farmers, tradesmen, and unskilled 
laborers, and almost any lifetime occupa- 
tion required little ability and could be 
learned without formal education. But this 
began to change during the 18th century 
with the industrial revolution and the be- 
ginning of the scientific era. Now the 
skilled mechanic, the inventor, the engineer, 
and the scientist came into being. As in- 
creased knowledge of the physical world per- 
mitted increased industrialization, the need 
for trained workers and for professional 
scientists and engineers also increased. At 
the same time, the demand for farmers and 
unskilled laborers progressively declined. 

For example, in the United States in 1900 
there were 11 million farmers; in 1950, there 
were only 7.5 million. Yet in 1900 they rep- 
resented 38 percent of a working force of 28 
million, while in 1950 they represented only 
13 percent of a labor force doubled to 60 
million. 

Even greater changes occurred among the 
professions, In 1900, 1 million professional 
and technical workers made up 4% percent 
of the labor force. By 1950 this group had 
increased fourfold, and now it constituted 
7% percent of the working force. 

A current report of the Department of 
Labor notes that for the first time in the 
history of the United States the number of 
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persons employed as professional, office. and 
sales workers exceeds the number employed 
in manual occupations.: The Department 
predicts a growth rate for professional and 
technical workers that is nearly double that 
of any other occupational group. They ex- 
pect no change among unskilled workers 
and a decline among farmworkers. 

These figures suggest that the current 
shortage of engineers and scientists is but 
one aspect of a larger and more general prob- 
lem: the absolute necessity for a large va- 
riety of highly skilled manpower in order to 
develop and operate a complex industrial 
civilization. These long-term changes in the 
composition of the labor force as our Na- 
tion went from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial economy provide a basis for forecast- 
ing worldwide manpower needs for the 
future. Many of the factors that produced 
them are obscure and exceedingly complex, 
but a consideration of just a few of the more 
obvious ones will, I think, lead us inevitably 
to the conclusion that the demand for sci- 
entific and engineering know-how, for tech- 
nical brainpower, will continue to increase 
for many years to come. 

Let us look first at what is perhaps the 
most powerful element in the whole system: 
the pressure of increasing world population. 

This is a matter that is receiving extensive 
publicity and certainly needs no detailed 
documentation here. A few general figures 
will indicate the nature of the problem and 
the magnitude it is likely to assume. 

It has been estimated that the population 
of the earth in the year 1000 was about 300 
million. It had taken something like a mil- 
lion years to reach this figure. Only by about 
1830 did the human race reach 1 billion in 
number. By 1930, 100 years later, the sec- 
ond billion was added. It will take 35 years 
to add the third billion; we will reach it in 
1965. The United Nations estimates it will 
take 15 years to add the fourth and 10 to 
add the fifth. By the turn of the century we 
should be 6 billion strong, or perhaps I 
should say 6 billion thick. 

Clearly world population is not only in- 
creasing rapidly, but of even greater signifi- 
cance, the rate of increase is growing rapidly 
as well. Between 1850 and 1900, world popu- 
lations grew by about 0.7 percent per year, a 
rate that doubled the population every cen- 
tury. Between 1900-50, the average annual 
rate of increase was 0.9 percent, shortening 
the doubling time to about 75 years. The 
projections for the period 1940-80 predict a 
rate of increase of 1.3 percent, or a doubling 
time of only 50 years. Will there be 6 or 7 
billion people by the end of this century, 
and perhaps 12 to 14 billion by 2050? 

These figures indicate a doubling of world 
population within the lifetime of many of 
us here today. But they also suggest an in- 
crease in the need for technological services 
far beyond a mere doubling of present 
demand. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


The second factor to be considered is food 
production. It seems probable that a large 
proportion of the human race has never had 
enough to eat. Starvation and famine have 
existed throughout recorded history and con- 
tinue to exist in many areas of the world 
today. 

In the period from 1900 to the beginning 
of World War II, total world food production 
increased 10 to 15 percent. But in the same 
period of time world population increased 
30 percent. The war decreased food supplies 
over most of the earth’s surface and the pre- 
war level was not regained until 1952; but 
by this time there were, of course, even more 
people to feed. 

So there are more hungry people in the 
world today than ever before and they seem 
to be getting hungrier. Austin White's fig- 
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ures indicate the average daily food intake 
for French and English prisoners of war and 
convicts in America in colonial times was 
2,735 calories per day. The United Nations 
estimates 55 percent of today’s world popu- 
lation gets less than 2,250 calories per day, 
and an additional 25 percent between 2,250 
and 2,750 calories per day. Three-quarters 
of the people of the modern world get less 
food than the prisoners and convicts of two 
centuries ago. 

There are increasingly insistent demands 
from these hungry people that they receive 
more food, and recent political and economic 
revolutions give strong support to the view 
that these demands will be met, hopefully in 
a peaceful manner. 

James Bonner has calculated that a full 
application of modern agricultural technol- 
ogy, if applied to all the cultivable areas of 
the world, could produce sufficient food to 
provide an adequate diet for the 6 or 7 billion 
people that will populate the earth by the 
turn of the century. However, such appli- 
cation would require the spreading of the 
science and technology of farming to all 
parts of the world. It would require facili- 
ties for worldwide agricultural education, 
factories for the manufacture of fertilizers, 
tractors, insecticides, etc., and the irrigation 
of most of the arid regions of the earth. It 
would also require a continuing program of 
basic and applied research on agricultural 
problems. The necessary technology is now 
available; only its application by trained 
technicians remains to be accomplished, a 

task g thousands of engineers and 
scientists. 
MATERIAL RESOURCES 


Up to the last century or two, raw ma- 
terials, our third factor, have assumed a 
relatively unimportant part in man's strug- 
gle for survival. He fashioned a few arti- 
facts from relatively pure metals which he 
found lying on the surface of the earth; his 
extremely limited knowledge of metallurgy 
prevented him from exploiting less pure de- 
posits. This was equally true for outcrop- 
Pings of all minerals and for surface deposits 
of coal and petroleum. He could make only 
very primitive use of them. 

This situation changed with the invention 
of the scientific method and the advent of 
the industrial revolution. The discovery of 
the scientific principles governing the physi- 
cal world enabled man to release the energy 
in coal and oil and harness it to machines 
for productive work. As industrial pro- 
cesses were developed the demand for raw 
materials increased rapidly and forced the 
development of techniques for obtaining raw 
materials from less pure sources. 

For example, primitive man could pick 
up almost pure copper lying on the surface 
of the earth. However, as the demand for 
copper increased with growing industrializa- 
tion, it became necessary to go to lower 
grade ore. By the beginning of this century 
we were processing copper ore with an 
Average concentration of 5 percent copper. 
Today this has dropped to 0.8 percent and 
we can certainly look forward to its drop- 
ping even lower, perhaps to 0.1 or even 0.01 
Percent. 2 

Technologically, there is essentially no 
lower limit to the grade of an ore which can 
be processed. Orinary igneous rocks contain 
most of the elements necessary for the per- 
petuation of a highly industrialized society, 
and in proportions which are not unreason- 
able from the point of view of industrial 
needs. For example, 100 tons of average 
igneous rock contains about 8 tons of alumi- 
num, 5 tons of iron, 180 pounds of manga- 
nese, 40 pounds of nickel, 20 pounds of 
copper, and 4 pounds of lead. Many of the 
elements which are not found in sufficient 
quantity in igneous rocks, such as chlorine, 
bromine, and iodine can be found in the 
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oceans. Other elements such as nitrogen 
and oxygen are readily available in the at- 
mosphere. Still others can be found in the 
practically inexhaustible supplies of lime- 
stone (a source of carbon), gypsum (a 
source of sulfur), and phosphate rock (a 
source of phosphorus). Given the necessary 
energy and enough technologists to develop 
the processes of extraction, the people of the 
world could, if need be, support themselves 
entirely with the leanest of ores, the waters 
of the oceans, the rocks of the earth’s crust, 
and the air around them. 

The fourth factor is the level of industri- 
alization and the accompanying standard of 
living. 

Before the industrial revolution, the 
manufacture of consumer goods was insig- 
nificant and limited to products that could 
be made by hand. Many man-hours and 
relatively few raw materials were consumed 
in the production of the barest essentials 
needed for a meager existence. The ma- 
chines of the industrial revolution altered 
this in a most profound way. The individual 
machine operator could produce many times 
more than the hand craftsman and with 
much less effort. This meant greater quan- 
tities, greater variety, and lower prices, but 
it also meant increased consumption of en- 
ergy and raw materials. An industrialized 
nation, as compared with an unindustri- 
alized one, consumes energy and raw ma- 
terials in prodigious quantities. 

For example, per capita annual steel pro- 
duction in India is about 9 pounds per per- 
son; in the United States, it is 1.300 pounds. 
India consumes one-tenth barrel of oil per 
person per year; the United States 170 times 
as much, 

Obviously it takes great technological 
know-how to design and build the equip- 
ment necessary to consume such quantities 
of raw materials as we do in the United 
States. When U.S. levels of consumption are 
considered in conjunction with the demand 
of underdeveloped countries that they be 
helped to industrialize, the magnitude of the 
problem becomes distressingly clear. 

For example, if the present proportion of 
world population now living at extremely 
low levels of consumption—approximately 2 
billion persons—were to be brought up to 
the standard of living of contemporary 
United States, we would have to extract from 
the earth 18 billion tons of iron, 300 million 
tons of copper, 300 million tons of lead, 200 
million tons of zinc, 80 million tons of tin, 
in addition to huge quantities of other 
metals and nonmetals. These are totals well 
over 100 times the present world annual rate 
of production. These quantities of copper, 
lead, zinc, and tin are considerably greater 
than could be removed from all measured, 
indicated, and inferred world reserves of ores 
of these metals. 

From these figures I think we might infer 
that the need for technical brainpower nec- 
essary to meet just the minimum expected 
demands for higher standards of living in 
underdeveloped countries will certainly over- 
tax present world manpower resources, 

ENERGY 


It takes energy to extract metals from low- 
grade ores; it takes energy to manufacture 
equipment and to run it; it takes energy to 
produce food. Current world energy con- 
sumption from the three major sources— 
coal, petroleum, and natural gas—is equiva- 
lent to about 3.7 billion tons of coal per year. 
If all of the people of the world were to ex- 
pend energy at the per capita rate at which 
we do in the United States, consumption 
would increase sixfold to the equivalent of 
approximately 22 billion tons of coal each 
year. This is a rate of consumption that 
would exhaust the fossil fuel reserves of the 
world in 40 or 50 years. But it is also a rate 
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dictated by the U.S. standard of living, a 
standard of living envied and sought by the 
rest of the world with increasing aggressive- 
ness. 

Certainly, if these demands are to be met 
we must develop other sources of energy, and 
it seems possible to do so from nuclear fission. 
Harrison Brown has calculated that in every 
ton of ordinary granite, energy which is 
equivalent to about 15 tons of coal can be 
economically extracted in the form of local- 
ized uranium and thorium. This means 
that from the long-range point of view man 
will be able, if it becomes necessary, to ex- 
tract his energy needs from the very rocks 
of the earth’s crust, the same rocks that 
can supply the variety of metals needed for 
the support of a highly industrialized world 
civilization. 

Once again the ultimate problem is the 
development and application of the scientific 
and engineering know-how, the know-how 
necessary to develop the processes for the 
consumption of such vast quantities of 
energy. 

The sixth and final factor is that of the 
ever-increasing complexity of modern in- 
dustrial civilization. This contributor to the 
rising demand for technical brainpower, 
while not as easily documented as the pre- 
ceding five, seems to be as important and as 
inevitable as the others. As populations in- 
crease, we see it in the emergence of more 
complex social, political, and economic sys- 
tems, As the standard of living rises, we 
see it in more complex production, transpor- 
tation, and consumption facilities. We see 
it in the increased specialization of occupa- 
tions. We see it in the rapidly increasing 
complexity of scientific technology. This 
ever-increasing complexity—of knowledge, of 
human needs, and of human or tion— 
is traceable throughout the recorded history 
of man and appears to be an inevitable conse- 
quence of a scientific-industrial civilization. 
Unfortunately it also consumes the attention 
and energies of highly trained manpower, 
both technical and nontechincal. Conse- 
quently, one is again forced to the conclu- 
sion that this source of demand for scientists 
and engineers can only increase in the future, 
also exponentially. 

In very general terms, then, the situation 
seems clear, and extremely challenging, Ex- 
ploding populations of hungry and deprived 
people are demanding equal access to the re- 
sources of the earth. They affirm their right 
to a standard of health and comfort compa- 
rable with the third of the world's population 
that makes up its privileged peoples, and we 
have seen that the achievement of this goal 
is technologically possible. 

They can be denied their rights and held 
in subjugation, for a while at least, or they 
can be helped to achieve their objectives 
wherever possible. The free world, and espe- 
cially the United States, has chosen the 
latter alternative and is already committed 
to a program of technical assistance. It 
seems to me there is no alternative in the 
long run. However, this means spending in- 
creasing amounts of energy to produce 
greater quantities of goods from lower and 
lower grade raw materials for more and more 
people, and building the complex facilities 
and organizations necessary for an indus- 
trial civilization that will encompass the 
entire earth. 

This is a situation that is unique in the 
history of mankind. It is the consequence 
of the evolution of technical-industrial so- 
ciety, It has no parallel in the past and 
leads one to an inescapable conclusion for 
the future: The demand for technical know- 
how must inevitably increase for many 
decades and perhaps centuries to come, 
probably at a geometric rate. Whether we 
like it or not, the technical manpower short- 
age will be with us from here on. 
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A Letter From a Missionary in Nicaragua 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, I wish to include a letter 
from Mrs. Ted Hughes to her father in 
Santa Ana, Calif. Mrs. Hughes and her 
husband are missionaries in a remote 
village in Nicaragua. They formerly 
lived in Santa Ana, Calif., which is in 
my congressional district. 5 

In these days of international political 
darkness, this letter shines like a bright 
light and is extremely encouraging. It 
is, to my mind, a great testament to our 
Nation. There is such a tendency these 
days to become so involved with major 
issues that it is easy for us, who are 
working to establish peace and security 
in the world, to overlook the small build- 
ing blocks which make this Nation great. 
As long as we have people such as these 
fine Americans, the moral fiber of the 
United States will remain sound. This 
is the kind of dedication we need in the 
Peace Corps if it is to be successful. 

Now, the letter: 

Dear Dappy: In just a few days it will be 
your birthday, and so I want to let you know 
that I am thinking of you and hope you 
have a real happy birthday. I wish I could 
send you a gift for your birthday, but down 
here you have to think at least 3 months 
in advance, and since we haven't even been 
here that long, I'll have to just send you this 
letter along with all my love. I want you to 
know that I do love you with all my heart 
and think you are just about the nicest 
daddy a girl ever had. If I could choose 
any one for my dad, I would choose the one 
IT have, 

This is Saturday afternoon, and there are 
about 2 million things (more or less) that 
I have to do this afternoon. I have two 
dozen things or more to do here in the 
house yet and I have a Sunday school lesson 
to prepare besides heads to wash, etc. I'm 
not sure that that adds up to 2 million, but 
it must be somewhere close. 

The rainy season has really set in for good 
now. It rains every day, and when I say 
rains, I mean rains. It absolutely pours 
down for around a half hour, and then rain 
on at a good rate for anywhere from half 
hour to half the night. When it rains hard 
like that, our house is just about like a 
river too. It comes in under, around, and 
over the doors and windows, and then too, 
we have several leaks in the roof which al- 
ways helps. I'm already looking forward to 
the time when the rainy season will be over 
(it will be about 5 to 6 months yet). It 
cools down temperaturewise when it rains, 
but it doesn't stay cool. When the sun 
comes back out, the humidity raises and 
you just sweat, and sweat, and sweat. 

I wish you could see some of our people 
here, We have a small group, but they are 
wonderful people. The darkness and super- 
stition is so great here, that when one of 
these people get saved, they are really a 
jewel that shines bright. One of the men 
that was saved here just about 2 months 
ago, is really an example of what the grace 
of God can do in the life of a person. He 
was one of the town’s biggest drunks, and 
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when he was drunk, he was a real dangerous 
person. He always carried a knife and a 
pistol with him, and has been seen waving 
his pistol in the air shouting threats. But 
God got hold of him, and he is really a 
changed person. He is faithful to the 
church, and can’t seem to do enough in 
His work. He goes calling with Ted, when- 
ever he doesn't work, and helps around the 
church, and came down here and put in a 
full day helping us uncrate, and unpack 
when our things arrived. He has a darling 
wife, and three adorable children, and they 
all are really a blessing to us. 

It is so-pitiful to see some of these people, 
and how they are so amazed at the things 
that we have. This same person, that I just 
told you about, really thinks it is wonderful 
to have a refrigerator and the fans. He says 
we can be cool inside and outside too. Some 
of the things that we just take for granted 
and think are a necessary part of life, these 
people have never seen before. I made some 
mayonnaise today (it costs 77 cents for half 
pint to buy) and our maid stood and watched 
me make it. She had never seen anything 
like it before. The other day a little boy 
came in and saw me putting butter on some 
rolls that I was making for supper, and he 
said, I'm going to eat with you * * * we're 
going to have butter.” Everyone in town 
knows where the North Americans live now, 
and we have certainly had a lot of people 
here begging. I wish we could help them. 
They have so little, but we just don't dare 
start, or we would have the entire town 
standing in line at our door waiting their 
turn to get something. I did feed a drunk 
the other night though. I can't turn any- 
one away knowing that they are hungry, and 
I have something I can give them, 

I got to thinking the other night, just 
why is it that I want to be a missionary. 
Living here is far from the most pleasant 
way to live that I can think of. We can't 
eat the way we are used to. We don’t live in 
the type of house we are used to. We have to 
live among people whose culture and back- 
ground is completely different from ours. 
We live in a place where we have to be on 
constant guard of our health, and in spite 
of everything we can do, we can be assured 
that we will get sick sooner or later. There 
are no schools here, that the children can 
go to. There are many other things that I 
could mention too, along this same line, but 
I think that is enough for right now. Any- 
way, I just couldn't come up with an answer 
that was satisfactory outside of God. If it 
weren't for God, I wouldn't be living here, 
but because I feel that God has called me 
here, I am content and even happy living 
here. These people though not our people 
work their way into your hearts, and you 
love them. When I hear the children singing 
choruses so loud that you can hardly hear 
yourself sing, and when I see the shine on 
the faces of those that have been saved 
through the precious blood of Christ, be- 
cause the missionary is here, I know why I 
am a missionary. I just wouldn't want to 
be anyplace else In the world than right 
where I am. Oh, yes, it would be nice to 
live near our loved ones, but this life is so 
short in comparison with eternity, and if we 
are all ready when God calls we will live for- 
ever together, without further separation in 
Heaven. Then all these separations will 
certainly seem worth it all. 

Well, guess I had better get at some of 
those 2 million jobs that are waiting for me 
yet, but did want you to know that we are 
thinking of you on your birthday, and wish 
you the very best of everything. Gary and 
Cheryl both said to tell you happy birthday 
too. I love you, Daddy, with all my heart. 

Love, 
Mima JEANNE. 
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How Government Medicine Works in 
Actual Practice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, Milo H. 
Fritz, M.D., of Anchorage, Alaska, in an 
article published in Northwest Medicine 
of June 1961, tells graphically what is 
ahead if the public chooses Government 
medicine. This case history should make 
us all wake up to the dangers in the pro- 
posal for a Government program for 
medical care for the aged: 

A CLINIC To Sr. Marr's 
(By Milo H. Fritz, M.D.) 


The purpose of this contribution is to 
bring to the attention of physicians, and 
perhaps interested laymen, some of the rea- 
sons why enlightened doctors are adamant 
in their opposition to further Soctalistic Fed- 
eral encroachment on the private practice 
of medicine. 

In Alaska the health of the native popu- 
lation is the responsibility of the Alaska Na- 
tive Health Service, a branch of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. While the latter or- 
ganization is quoted with great reverence 
on pollo vaccinations, irregularities of the 
drug trade and other matters pertaining to 
the physical and mental welfare of the Amer- 
ican people, I have long suspected that this 
bureaucratic monument has feet of clay. 

Recent cleverly worded articles, particu- 
larly in Look, keep pushing for the further 
socialization of medicine. Labor, not quite 
so tactful, is outspoken in its desire to have 
the Government run the practice of medi- 
cine. I ask the editors of all national pub- 
lications and in particular I ask labor groups 
to read the following account with an open 
mind. It is an example of the practice of 
medicine by government. 

Last year at Eastertime, Mr. John Spahn, 
an optician friend, and I flew to St. Mary's 
Mission on the lower Yukon to examine the 
250 schoolchildren from an EENT view- 
point. This mission school was established 
by the Jesuits to educate intellectually 
superior Eskimo children. A few students 
are there because they are orphans or from 
broken homes, The order has taken in these 
children to give them some sort of home and 
education until a proper niche can be found 
for them. 

On that visit we had bad-fiying weather 
all the way and instead of spending 5 days 
at the mission as we had planned, Mr. Spahn 
and I were only able to work there 3 days. 
In that time we examined over 100 children 
and prescribed 66 pair of eyeglasses. Some of 
these spectacles were paid for by the Jesuit 
Fathers themselves, others were provided by 
New Eyes for the Needy, Inc., of Short Hills, 
N.J. The remainder were furnished to the 
children by the Eye, Ear, Nose, and Throat 
Foundation of Alaska, Inc. 

Among the children examined there were 
40 who had irrefutable and clearly visible 
indications for the removal of tonsils and 
adenoids. This evidence consisted of six 
cases with mastoiditis on one side, one 
patient with bilateral mastoiditis, and the 
remaining cases with either dry perforations 
or badly scarerd and retracted eardrums. 

The 1960 St. Mary's clinic was undertaken 
at no cost to the Government but the results 
of our findings were forwarded to the pub- 
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lic health service area medical director as 
is our regular practice. Soon after this re- 
port was submitted the father in charge 
of the mission received a letter from the 
area medical director saying that the 40 
children recommended for tonsillectomies or 
tonsillectomies and adenoidectomies would 
be airlifted for surgery at the nearest satel- 
lite hospital operated by the Alaska Native 
Health Service at Bethel, 100 miles away. 

This year Mr. Spahn and I intended visit- 
ing St. Mary's Mission again at Easter in 
order to complete the work we had begun 
the year before. About 3 weeks before our 
Planned departure we were appalled at find- 
ing that of the 40 children reported as being 
badly in need of T. & A,’s, only two had 
been operated upon. Accordingly we wired 
the father, asking if he would be interested 
in having us remove the children's tonsils 
and adenoids instead of continuing with 
the general work we had started. He an- 
Swered immediately that he would be very 
happy to have this work done as apparently 
the Alaska Native Health Service was un- 
able or unwilling to do anything other than 
what has been indicated above. 

With the tireless devotion of my wife, who 
is my partner in these enterprises, and with 
the assistance of a fine office staff, it was 
Possible to sterilize and wrap disposable 
drapes and other materials for the removal 
of 40 sets of tonsils and adenoids. We 
Placed a rush order for a case of ether and 
a case of Vinethene and purchased a 6240 
Suction and pressure machine for admin- 
istering ether by insufflation and for removal 
of secretions during surgery. In addition, 
we shipped 12 sets of tonsil and adenoid 
instruments from my own office to the mis- 
sion. All this was undertaken on a rush 
basis through the good offices of Northern 
Consolidated Airlines, who gave our medical 
Supplies priority in spite of a backlog of 
8-weeks freight to the Yukon. It was nec- 
essary to carry the 45-pound pressure and 
Suction device in my small airplane, which 
already had a staggering load to carry across 
the snow covered tundra. 

Upon arriving at St. Mary's we were 
greeted with the usual enthusiasm and 
warmth which is in such contrast to the 
lethargic, disinterested greeting one often 
receives at the USPHS hospital here in 
Anchorage. 

It developed that a lay apostle who is a 
full-time public health nurse in Colorado 
Was in residence at the mission for 1 year 
Giving her time and talent for the glory of 
God by serving children along the lines of 
her training. She indicated that there were 
20 more individuals who needed their ton- 
sils and adenoids removed and asked if we 
would undertake it. 

We had only 5 days in which to accomplish 
all this. Nevertheless, we started to work at 
Once, stopping only to wire back to Anchor- 
age for additional supplies. There was no 
One to handle anesthesia so I doubled as 
anesthetist and surgeon for 34 of the cases. 
Once the child was asleep the insufflation de- 
Vice and the suction-pressure machine were 
turned on and Mr. Spahn either increased 
or decreased the amount of either according 
to the vital signs upon which I kept an eagle 
eye while operating. 

Three lay sisters assisted me. One reas- 
sured the children, another acted as instru- 
Ment nurse, while the third washed instru- 
ments. Some of the larger and stronger boys 
acted as stretcher bearers and the Reverend 
Mother Superior was our circulating nurse. 
The Colorado public health nurse dled 
the logistics—the difficult task of adminis- 
tering the hypodermic and intramuscular in- 
Jections of Thorazine, Demerol, and atropine 
that were ordered before surgery and also 
the roster and meeting place where physical 
examinations of the next day's patients 
Would be performed. 
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Because of permafrost and the surface wa- 
ter situation at this particular time of the 
year the water supply at the mission was 
very critical. We ran out of water on every 
day except the last one and had to wash our 
hands under a pitcher of flowing water and 
then rinse them in alcohol. We ran com- 
pletely out of clean laundry, Children gave 
their beds to others from the village and they 
themselves slept in their sleeping bags on 
the floor. Postoperative nursing care was 
provided by a parent (if the child was from 
the nearby village) or by a volunteer adult. 
The patients slept overnight in our make- 
shift infirmary and walked out the following 
morning as the new day's contingent arrived 
for their operations. Everyone turned to 
with a willingness that made it a pleasure 
and an inspiration to give one’s best. 

All the patients did well. Three had to 
be resutured. One had what seemed like an 
epileptic grand mal seizure in the early 
period of recovery from the anesthesia. Be- 
cause the fathers had made available a tank 
of oxygen from their welding shop we met 
this emergency with no difficulty whatso- 
ever. 

On Friday, the 5th and last day of the 
clinic, we found that we had performed 71 
operations, Thirty-four tonsils and adenoids 
had been removed under general anesthesia 
and the remainder of the tonsils or tonsils 
and adenoids were removed under local an- 
esthesia. Surely if one otolaryngologist with 
the help of an able and willing lay crew can 
perform such a prodigious feat, a Government 
hospital such as the U.S. Public Health 
Service operates in Anchorage with an an- 
nual budget of $12 million should be able 
to do at least half as well. It should be able 
to do it continuously and relentlessly, there- 
by matching the continuity and relentless- 
ness of suppurative middle ear disease and 
mastoiditis in Alaska. 

Lack of water, lack of a nurse-anesthetist, 
improper bed space, inadequate nursing per- 
sonnel—each one of these stumbling blocks 
would have been sufficient for the Alaska Na- 
tive Health Service to have canceled out 
such an effort. Their philosophy through my 
experience at least has been that whenever 
something can be discovered that prevents a 
perfect project, the defect, no matter how 
insignificant, can be blown up and presented 
as reason enough for canceling an entire 
program. 

Let anybody who approves of the practice 
of medicine by the Government read and 
ponder on what has been written here. 

The reader may wonder why we suddenly 
decided to undertake this seemingly impos- 
sible task with inadequate facilities and per- 
sonnel. The reason was pure dnger and dis- 
gust. It was also felt that if this thing could 
be brought off successfully, perhaps there 
would be enough feeling and anger generated 
among physicians and laymen so that the 
Public Health Service would be awakened 
(even if rudely) and their status changed 
from that of ruling servants to medical sery- 
ants who actually accomplish what they are 
being paid for. 

Before concluding I would like to present 
an example of the inefficiency of Govern- 
ment medicine as practiced in this part of 
the country at least. The reader should feel 
indignant and incensed. 

Of the 71 patients operated upon, 14 had 
been seen in 1949, 1953, and 1959, and had 
been recommended for the removal of tonsils 
and adenoids, The faithful and indefatigable 
public health nurses who made these recom- 
mendations and forwarded them to the 
representatives of the Alaska Department of 
Health and the Alaska Native Health Service 
saw their efforts come to naught. 

Of these 71 patients, 4 had actually 
been in the Alaska Native Health Service 
Hospital in for other reasons, 
but because they had not been brought to 
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the attention of the ENT department, they 
had returned to the bush country with their 
ion and adenoids uncomfortably in 
place. 


At this point it might occur to the reader 
that the author of this contribution is mid- 
die ear or mastoid happy. Let him search 
the record and in it he will find that within 
the past 3 years mastoiditis and middle ear 
disease constitute the leading public health 
problem among the natives of Alaska since 
tuberculosis in its protean manifestations 
has been more or less laid low with new 
medications and surgical techniques, Vari- 
ous Officials of the Alaska Native Health 
Service at public medical meetings have 
acknowledged this to be the case. ~ What 
has been described above is the method of 
medical bureaucracy in attacking this pro- 
foundly important problem. 

The issue now lies before the public of 
whether or not it wishes medicine to be 
practiced by the doctors of its choice or 
through physicians whom the bureaucrats, 
in their wisdom, choose for them. If in the 
light of this the public chooses federalized 
medicine, it will indeed get what it deserves, 


One Hundred and Eighty-five Years of 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial com- 
memorating the 185th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
appeared in the National Tribune-the 
Stars and Stripes, on June 29, 1961: 


ONE HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
FREEDOM 


On Tuesday of next week America marks 
the 185th anniversary of its Declaration 
of Independence from Great Britain. 

It was at Old Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia in 1776 that the Members of the 
Continental Congress adopted the resolu- 
tion declaring the 13 Colonies an independ- 
ent Nation. The text of the resolution was 
read from the steps of Independence Hall to 
the crowd assembled below. 

July 4, 1776, was without a doubt the most 
momentous day in the history of this Na- 
tion. Not only did our founders declared 
their independence from England, but they 
set up a form of government new to the 
world at that time that has grown and de- 
veloped into the world's leading democracy. 

Later-day historians have marveled at the 
astuteness, the clear, level-headed thinking 
of the men who devised the Constitution 
of the United States. Close adherence to 
its-tenets has propelled the United States 
into a position of world leadership. 

Since that eventful day in 1776, millions 
of Americans have offered their lives in de- 
tense of the liberties so stanchly proclaimed 
by the infant Republic. A half dozen major 
wars have been fought to preserve this Nation 
and thousands have given their lives in its 
defense. Hundreds of thousands have suf- 
fered some degree of disability in its cause. 

While the record of the United States has 
been one of splendid achievement and is 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom and 
justice, nevertheless there remains for the 
present generation the task of zealously 
guarding the heritage which has been passed 
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down to it. Some present day observers feel 
that there has been a gradual decline in the 
observance of the principles and concepts of 
government handed down by our forefathers. 
These individuals assert that Americans are 
traveling the highway to moral decadence, a 
path which has led to the overthrow and 
destruction of many governments in the past 
two centuries. 

However, Americans have always responded 
to the call of their country in times of peril. 
They will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless, this country can stand 
@ revival of old-fashioned patriotism. In 
many instances we have become apathetic 
and selfish as to our own individual ambi- 
tions. We must renew our respect for repre- 
sentative government, our respect for our 
fiag wherever it files. These ideals have 
made our country great and will provide 
national insurance for the future. 


Friendship International Airport Is Balti- 
more’s Washington Airport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, on June 
26, 1961, Mr. John B. McClay, general 
manager of Westinghouse’s television 
station WJZ-TV in Baltimore presented 
an excellent editorial entitled Balti- 
more’s Washington Airport.” This was 
in line with Westinghouse’s policy of 
contributing to the public betterment 
by presenting information on important 
issues so they can be understood by the 
people. 

As the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp attest, I rose on this floor, time 
and time again, to strongly protest the 
needless expenditure of the taxpayers’ 
money in building the Dulles Airport, 
which is almost as far from downtown 
Washington as is Friendship Interna- 
tional Airport. The fact is that Dulles 
will cost $185 million before it is com- 
pleted. Yet, Washington had available 
to it the facilities of a truly modern air- 
port for the largest jet planes now in use, 
before Dulles Airport was started. The 
protests of those who appreciated the 
waste of money, the inaccessibility of 
Dulles for most of the large population of 
the Washington-Baltimore area, and the 
utter unfairness to an already establish- 
ed modern airport went unheeded. 

It is, therefore, good to read the words 
of Mr. McClay’s editorial, and I com- 
mend it to my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives as worthy of due con- 
sideration. 

Mr. McClay’s editorial follows: 

BALTIMORE'S WASHINGTON AIRPORT 

At the conclusion of this editorial WAZ- 
TV will make two specific proposals aimed 
at improving the only major jet airport 
serving the city of Washington. I'm refer- 
ring, of course, to Friendship International 
Airport, maintained by the city of Baltimore 
and located 15 minutes from downtown Bal- 
timore and 45 minutes from downtown 
Washington. Only because of the foresight 
of the airport board of Baltimore more than 
10 years ago does Washington have a good 
jet terminal today. 
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It was an ironic turning of the tables that 
brought the big jets into Baltimore. For 
years, Friendship operated at a mere frac- 
tion of its capacity and many people criti- 
cized the airport board for building a white 
elephant. Meanwhile, Washington's smaller 
National Airport was jammed. Baltimore 
service was so bad that most residents ac- 
cepted the necessity of going to Washington 
to get decent flights. This was more than 
an inconvenience—it was a serious economic 
liability to Baltimore. Airlines officials dis- 
missed Baltimore as a stepchild of geography 
and said it was economically not feasible 
to serve both cities. The Greater Baltimore 
Committee claimed this was rank discrimi- 
nation against Baltimore and fought for 
better service in hearings before the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. It took years, but the 
Greater Baltimore Committee finally won 
at least a partial victory. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board ordered the airlines to step up 
service to Baltimore. 

But even before this case was won the 
tide was turning. The airlines began to 
switch over to jets and these couldn’t land 
on Washington National's short runways. 
They had to come to Baltimore. As a result, 
passenger travel in and out of Friendship 
Airport has nearly tripled in 3 years and 
Baltimore is no longer a forgotten city of 
the air, 

But this transformation of Friendship Air- 
port into a major jet terminal may be only 
temporary: It is quite possible that within 
2 years Baltimore may again be only a 
whistlestop. Here’s why: 

A decade ago, forward-thinking people in 
both Baltimore and Washington realized that 
ultimately Washington National Airport 
would be overcrowded. This was one of the 
reasons that the Baltimore Alrport Board 
persuaded the city to build a truly modern 
alr terminal. As the overcrowding in Wash- 
ington became acute, Baltimore offered its 
facilities to the airlines., For reasons that 
still remain a mystery to us, Baltimore's offer 
was snubbed. The Federal Government and 
the airlines favored, instead, a new airport in 
Virginia. After a long delay they selected a 
site at Chantilly, Va. In traveling time it 
is farther from Washington than Friend- 
ship, and so far from Baltimore as to be use- 
less to the 2 million people in the Baltimore 
area. Nevertheless, Dulles International Air- 
port is under construction, and it will be the 
most lavish, the most expensive airport in 
the world. 

The future of aviation in Baltimore is 
therefore up against a hazard that no other 
city faces. It has to compete not against 
just another city’s resources, but with the 
resources of the entire Federal Government 
with its seemingly bottomless tax barrel. 
The Federal Government can lure passen- 
gers with this aeronautical palace and it can 
virtually force the airlines to use it, 

But not all the advantages are on Wash- 
ington’s side. Dulles Airport is way out 
on the fringe of the vast Baltimore-Washing- 
ton market of some 5 million people and 
two-thirds of these people live closer to 
Friendship Airport than to Dulles Airport. 
Baltimore’s hope, therefore, lies in exploit- 
ing this geographic advantage to the full- 
est—by making Friendship as attractive as 
possible to airlines and, more important, to 
passengers. 

Unfortunately, Baltimore is up against a 
fiscal stone wall. There is no hope of wag- 
ing a real fight without a radical change in 
the way we finance Improvements at Friend- 
ship Airport, 

Let me show you what I mean. Friend- 
ship Airport thus far has cost $18 million to 
build. Now if you can stand the shock, I'll 
tell you how much Dulles is going to cost: 
$185 million; that’s right, more than 10 times 
the cost of Friendship. The money that 
built Friendship came almost entirely out of 
the pockets of Baltimore taxpayers. The 
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money that is building Dulles is coming out 
of the pockets of every taxpayer in the 
United States. This includes the taxpayers 
of the Baltimore area. Yes, we must help 
pay for an airport that may hurt our own 
economy. As we said in a previous WJZ edi- 
torial, we are being asked to slit our own 
throats—and to help pay for the knife that 
will do it. 

In contrast to the $185 million being 
poured into Dulles Airport, Friendship can 
only scrounge up $650,000 for improvements 
in 1962. In 1963 another $5 million will be 
available if the voters of Baltimore approve 
a bond issue. And that's all for the fore- 
seeable future. 

This financial starvation of Friendship 
comes about for a very simple reason. 
Friendship is supported by the limited re- 
sources of the city of Baltimore. This is 
ridiculous because Friendship doesn't serve 
just Baltimore. It serves almost the whole 
State of Maryland, and it serves Washington. 
Therefore it stands to reason that if Friend- 
ship is to continue to provide proper service 
it must be supported by those who it serves. 
the people of Maryland and the Federal 
Government. 

WJZ therefore makes two proposals: 

First. That Governor Tawes initiate ac- 
tion immediately to enable the State gov- 
ernment to assume partial or full responsi- 
bility for Friendship Airport. 

Second. That Maryland's Senators and 
Congressmen initiate legislation to provide a 
special Federal appropriation for Friendship 
Airport. It is entirely justified. 

The necessity for the first proposal is so 
obvious that we believe the Tawes admin- 
istration and, if necessary, the legislative 
council, will recognize the urgency of the 
situation. 

The reason for the second proposal about 
a specific Federal appropriation is less ob- 
vious, but, in the long run, more important. 
Only the investment of Baltimore taxpayers 
saved Washington from being caught with- 
out a jet airport. Until Dulles Airport is 
finished, Friendship—and Baltimore tax- 
payers—will continue to serve the people of 
Washington and the Federal Government. 
Even after Dulles Airport is finished, 
Friendship will remain the airport in the 
middle of the market. It will always pro- 
vide at least a portion, a substantial portion 
of the service to and from Washington. This 
proposal for Federal funds is not a new idea. 
In addition to funds provided to the States 
on a regular basis the Federal Government 
has, on many occasions provided special 
funds for certain cities. So far Baltimore has 
never received any of these special funds, 
though it is hard to imagine any other city 
having a better case for them. 

To sum it all up, Friendship serves the 
State and the State must—for its own sake— 
help support Friendship. Friendship serves 
the Federal Government arid the Federal 
Government has a strong moral obligation to 
help out. Ultimately, Dulles Airport will be 
necessary because the huge Baltimore- 
W n area can support three ts. 
But the Federal Government cannot exploit 
Baltimore taxpayers by using their airport 
now and abandoning it later to the economic 
detriment of the Baltimore area. 


Physician’s Report on Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 7, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am sure 
that all of us here have heard of the 
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momentous success which has followed 
our American floating medical teaching- 
training center the SS Hope I during 
this, its first year of duty in southeast 
Asia. The Hope recently completed 
nearly 8 months in serving in its teach- 
ing and training capacity to the people, 
and mainly the medical profession, of 
Indonesia where there is 1 doctor for 
every some 65,000 people. Today the SS 
Hope is stationed at Saigon, the capital 
of South Vietnam, which, as we all know, 
is one of the main targets of the Com- 
munist Chinese in their publicly ac- 
knowledged desire for control of the 
whole of southeast Asia. 

One of my constituents, Dr. Alex 
Sahagian-Edwards, of New York City, 
was one of the first of the volunteer 
medical men to serve on rotation with 
the Hope in Indonesia. In fact, he was 
with her during the first few months in 
that island nation. He recently wrote 
an article on the Hope and his work 
aboard her for the New York State Med- 
ical Journal, which I would like to have 
made available to all my colleagues. It 
is a worthwhile article and a wonderful 
idea, this Project Hope. 

Recently I had the honor of meeting 
with Dr. William B. Walsh, founder and 
President of Project Hope. And after 

with this dynamic young man 
I believed even more deeply that this 
true people-to-people effort must con- 
tinue and expand. For those neighbors 
of ours, those medical diplomats who 
are helping to cure the ills and the pains 
of the people in Indonesia and South 
Vietnam—and I hope for other newly de- 
veloping nations—are preving that hu- 
Manitarianism is closest to the hearts 
of all Americans. 

I also want to list the men and women 
from the great State of New York, who 
like Dr. Sahagian-Edwards, have or are 
donating their time and their efforts 
to bring hope to people in southeast 
Asia. They are: Dr. Kenneth H. Sea- 
grave, radiologist, 200 Summer Street, 
Buffalo; Dr. James E. Youker, radi- 
Ologists, 224 Sterling Avenue, Buffalo: 
Miss Lois Virginia Fernbach, nurse, 96 
Aspen Street, Floral Park; Johanna O. 
Vettoretti, medical secretary, 277 Bronx 
River Road, New York City; Richard S. 
Mark, sanitation engineer, 299 St. Mark's 
Place, Staten Island; and Miss Mary 
Jane Damuth, nurse, 3 Richardson Ave- 
nue, Utica. 

I commend all of these constituents of 
mine for their devotion and for the sacri- 
fices they are making. And this goes 
for the other medical men and women 
from the other States of our great and 
wonderful Nation, 

But commending them is not enough. 
For the Hope only sails through the gen- 
erous private contributions of individual 
Americans, with money and goods do- 
nated by our vast business and industrial 
Complex, by the great labor orgapiza- 
tions and by other interested groups. 
Talking about Hope, however, is not 
enough. We must all do our best to keep 
this magnificent expression of the free- 
dom of America afloat and to expand 
into other Hope vessels for other areas 
of the world. 
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The medical people who serve the 
Hope are also serving their Nation. The 
rest is up to us at home. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York State Journal of Medi- 
cine, June 15, 1961 
A PHYSICIAN'S REPORT ON ProJecr HOPE 
(By Alex Sahagian Edwards) 

Physicians in New York State will be hear- 
ing more and more of Project Hope in the 
next few months. A large scale publicity 
and fund-raising campaign is about to be 
launched for the general public, and there- 
fore the medical community should be in- 
formed of this immensely pertinent endeavor. 

Within the past year the imagination of 
the public has been captured by the an- 
nouncement of President Kennedy’s Peace 
Corps. I have just returned from 3 months 
in Indonesia with Project Hope which antici- 
pated the Peace Corps by several years. The 
purpose of this project is to bring modern 
medical training at a postgraduate level to 
doctors, nurses, and paramedical personnel 
in underdeveloped areas of the world. The 
program centers about the SS Hope, for- 
merly the Navy hospital ship, Consolation, 
which has been converted to a floating uni- 
versity medical center. Its facilities include 
a fully equipped pathology laboratory, 
roentgenology department, medical library, 
and auditorium with closed-circuit tele- 
vision connected to modern operating rooms 
and ward beds with a capacity for 300 pa- 
tients. 

Project Hope is supported entirely by vol- 
untary contributions and staffed by Amer- 
ican volunteer nurses and doctors. As such 
it represents a gesture of good will of Amer- 
ican citizens without any government af- 
filiation. It affords an opportunity for cul- 
tural and scientific exchange at the grass 
roots level. The personnel of Hope worked 
directly with thelr counterparts at all pro- 
fessional levels. Indonesian surgeons 
scrubbed with American surgeons, both on 
board ship and in Indonesian hospitals. A 
staff of 22 Indonesian nurses joined the ship 
at Djakarta, the capital of Indonesia, and 
worked alongside American nurses through- 
out the 6-month visit. Hope laboratory 
technicians visited Indonesian laboratories 
to observe and advise Indonesian technicians. 

It should be 5 this e Ne 
a teaching program. ures and seminars 
were 5 . the university medical schools 
to undergraduates, hospital staff, and prac- 
ticing physiclans. Patients admitted to the 
8S Hope posed essentially diagnostic and 
therapeutic problems. They served as teach- 
ing cases, and Indonesian interns and resi- 
dents made studies of them as they would 
in an American hospital. Teaching rounds 
were made daily, and combined staff con- 
ferences were held regularly. In most cases 
this was the only opportunity young In- 
donesian doctors would have to experience 
the American method of postgraduate med- 
ical training. 

Since Indonesia is an archipelago of 3,000 
or more islands, the goal of teaching could 
not be achieved at all ports of call. For ex- 
ample, the island of Sumbawa has a physi- 
cian population of two for almost half a mil- 
lion people. Here, an outpatient clinic was 
set up on the beach, and, of necessity, the ac- 
tivities were limited to straight patient care. 
However, two midwives from Hope worked 
in the field with native midwives and had 
an opportunity to teach such basic technics 
as hygiene and antisepsis. 

Most of the medical specialties were rep- 
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resented on the Hope staff by board-quali- 
fied or certified physicians. Many doctors 
left busy practices or obtained leaves of ab- 
sences from academic appointments for as 
long as 2 to 3 months. There was no re- 
muneration for their services other than 
payment of their passage to Indonesia and, 
of course, their full maintenance on board 
the ship. All participating physicians felt 
this was an extremely rewarding experience. 
The case material was so fascinating and 
abundant that there was some question as 
to who was benefiting most from the medical 
experience, For example, our gynecologist 
learned that the incidence of chorlocarci- 
noma has been increasing in southeast Asia 
since World War II and had an opportunity 
to see many cases of this relatively uncom- 
mon neoplasm. The urologist was startled 
to observe the tremendous number of blad- 
der and kidney stones In Infants and chill- 
dren, It was unfortunate that there was no 
time to conduct an investigation on the 
possible etiology of such frequent uroli- 
thiasis. 

It is too early to evalutae the impact that 
Project Hope has made in Indonesia. The 
evidence to date, however, suggests that it 
will be very successful. The Indonesian 
Government has built a 250-bed orthopedic 
hospital and has asked the Hope officials to 
help staff it, This is particularly significant 
in the light of the fact that the Russians 
were permitted to build a hospital in Dja- 
karta, but it was stipulated that Russian 
physicians and nurses would not staff it. 
Invitations from virtually every country in 
southeast Asia have been extended, and next 
month the SS Hope goes to South Vietnam 
for 4 months of service in Saigon. With 
this type of response, the People to People 
Health Foundation, sponsors of Project Hope, 
are considering the activation of other Navy 
hospital ships. Those who are interested 
in obtaining further information can write 
to Project Hope, 1818 M Street, NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 


“Let Joiners Beware,” Says FBI Chief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
files of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities and the FBI bulge 
with names of persons who affiliated 
with Communist-dominated organiza- 
tions without knowing the full inten 
and purpose of the outfit they were join- 
ing. They joined to satisfy a misguided 
friend or associate only to later learn, 
to their regret, that the organization 
was a front for the Communist plotters. 

One of the newspapers in my dis- 
trict—the Gladwin County Record—re- 
cently editorially warned its readers 
about thoughtless joining of various 
movements and cited recent statements 
by J. Edgar Hoover, head of the FBI. 

The editorial follows: 

Let “JOINERS” BEWARE Is ADVICE From 

FBI CHIEF 

Political extremes always produce counter- 
extremes in reaction against them. This is 
just as true today as it was three decades 
ago. Even at the height of fascism, when 
so many people in Europe turned to com- 
munism in the mistaken belief they had only 
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that as an alternative, there was no greater 
need than there is today for everyone who 
joins any organization to know precisely the 
nature and objectives of that organization 
before he becomes a member. 

Nowhere in Washington does any man 
have a greater practical knowledge of all the 
different guises in which anti-Americanism 
can cloak itself today than FBI Director 
J. Edgar Hoover. 

Recognizing the importance of fighting 
communism yet holding firm against the 
opposite extreme, the Director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation issued a state- 
ment a dozen years ago that holds just as 
much importance for every American today 
as it did when he made it. 

“Our best defense in the United States 
against the menace of communism is our 
own American way of life,“ said FBI Director 
Hoover. 

“We cannot ignore the attack. We must 
meet and repel it—but in the American way. 
There is as much danger in moving too far 
to the right as there is in swinging too far 
to the left. 

“There is little choice between fascism and 
communism. Both are totalitarian, anti- 
democratic.” 

“Our surest weapon is truth,” Director 
Hoover declared, ‘We cannot hope success- 
fully to meet the Communist menace unless 
there is a wide knowledge and understand- 
ing of its aims and designs.” 

It is particularly important to know the 
facts before making any charges, “for the 
technique of the label is a Communist trick 
which anti-Communists are sometimes prone 
to use. Don't label anyone a Communist 
unless you have the facts,“ the FBI Director 
warned. 

By the same token, investigate fully before 
joining any organization representing itself 
to be anti-Communist. It may be—or it 
may not. It also may represent threats from 
another direction just as serious to our free 
institutions and personal liberty as those 
posed by the Communists. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure that all of us have watched with 
great interest and many of us have con- 
tributed monetary support to the con- 
cept of Project Hope and its realized 
ambition of sending a hospital ship 
abroad to aid in the medical care of 
people and in the education and training 
of medical technicians in underdeveloped 
lands, 

I include an editorial from the Eve- 
ning Press of Binghamton, N.Y., of June 
17 concerning the timely arrival of the 
SS Hope in Vietnam: 

HOSPITAL SHIP REACHES VIETNAM 

The good ship SS Hope reached the Viet- 
namese port of Saigon this week for a 
4-month medical mission that could not have 
come at a more opportune time. 

With anti-Communist Vietnam reeling 
under forces of internal subversion, this evi- 
dence of American helpfulness may be more 
persuasive in keeping the Vietnamese on the 
side of the free world than military 
assistance. 
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The hospital ship is in the final part of a 
year-long goodwill mission to southeast Asia. 
During 7 months in the waters off Indonesia, 
the Hope's medical team of 15 physicians, 24 
nurses, 30 medical technicians, and others 
earned the respect and friendship of the 
Indonesian people. 

Some 800 classes and lectures were con- 
ducted and 17,000 patients were treated, 
along with the performance of 700 major 
surgical operations, 

Cost of operating the ship for 1 year will 
be $3,500,000, exclusive of the $2 million in 
foreign aid funds that were used to refit the 
15,000-ton former Navy hospital ship. 

All the operating funds are being raised 
privately through solicitation of corporations, 
labor groups, and individuals, The Project 
Hope organization would like to send more 
ships on medical teaching missions to 
Africa and South America if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate recently opened the way for 
increasing the mercy mission program in a 
resolution supporting the establishment of a 
“white fleet.“ The President would have au- 
thority to establish such a fleet—to rush aid 
to disaster areas, as well as to carry on a 
regular program of technical and medical 
assistance and training. 

Nothing is more needed among primitive 
peoples and in undeveloped countries than 
medical training and assistance. Such med- 
ical assistance is one form of foreign aid that 
is unlikely to draw much criticism, and the 
image it will leave of America is one much 
to be desired. 


Times That Try Men’s Souls Still With 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
Independence Day, the Birmingham 
(Ala.) News ran a very appropriate and 
thought-provoking editorial on its front 
page. Because of the trying times in 
which we live, the editorial is particu- 
larly fitting and I commend it to the at- 
tention of the membership of the House: 
Times THat Try Men’s Souls STILL WITH 

AMERICA 

Times have changed. Or have they? 

Tom Paine, he of commonsense, wrote in 
the first of his “The American Crisis” series 
on December 23, 1777: 

These are the times that try men's souls.“ 

Those are among the most-quoted words 
in American history. 

True in Tom Paine’s day, they are perhaps 
even “more true“ today. 

When John Hancock and his colleagues 
affixed their signatures to the Declaration of 
Independence—adoption of which we com- 
memorate on this newest Fourth of July— 
they were signing one of two things: the 
declaration of independence which they 
meant it to be—or their own death warrant. 

Had the rebellion failed, they were surely 
dead men. 

But they believed. 

WILLING TO BE COUNTED AT RISK 

They believed in a cause and a principle 
and a way of life. They were willing to be 
counted at risk of their lives. 

Other Americans, many millions of them, 
have risked—and given— their lives in years 
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since. Americans traditionally have been 
quick to rally in defense of overt threat to 
freedom their forebears bought so dearly. 

But what about now, today? 

To some it may be harder to see the threat. 
It is harder to fight it. And the fight has 
never been so immediate, so vital. 

The United States of America is at war. It 
is at war—hot, cold, lukewarm or whatever 
else you want to call it—with an ideology 
which boasts of its inevitable victory. ` 

The enemy does not land troops on our 
shores, he does not send bombs raining on 
our cities. His methods are new, more 
subtle, and infinitely more dangerous. 

Americans, because of the newness of the 
enemy's tactics, have been slow to arouse. 
Some even say no threat exists. Some say 
it is exaggerated. 

They are wrong. They are fearfully, per- 
haps fatally, wrong. 

FROM TOO MANY, A CASUAL SLUMP 


It is frightening when a national anthem, 
which should bring a lump in the throat, 
brings only snickers from some; or from 
too many a casual slump while standing to 
wait for it to end. 

It is frightening when a flag which has 
brought tears of pride to the eyes of hard- 
ened, battle-grimed men is an object of near 
ridicule by cocktail party sophisticates. 

It is frightening when some among us, the 
“practical,” seriously suggest that it might 
be better to give up than run the risk of 
subjecting civilization to nuclear holocaust. 

They don’t want to die. 


SURRENDER NOT OUR HERITAGE 


None of us wants to die. But is there a 
choice between dying if necessary in defense 
of freedom, as others have done to preserve it 
for us, or surrendering it for a life of slavery 
under atheistic tyrants? You can't get away 
from it—that is the inescapable question. 

Surrender is not our heritage. 


When it comes to the choice—and the 
time for that choice is now—Americans 
must once again show the stuff of which 
this Nation has been built. 

And the encouraging part is that, once 
they have made clear a readiness to sacrifice 
all if need be, there likely would be no need 
to do so. An America steadfast, resolute, 
devout, ready for anything, is an America 
which need fear no power on earth. 


PONDERING TOM PAINE’S PHRASES 


Words which next followed from Tom 
Paine’s pen after his historic phrase quoted 
above contain thoughts which Americans 
well might ponder now, 185 years later: 

“These are the times that try men’s souls. 
The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now. 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman. Tyranny, like hell, is not easily 
conquered; yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the more 
glorious the triumph. What we obtain too 
cheap, we esteem too highly: ‘tis dearness 
only that gives everything its value. Heaven 
knows how to put a proper price upon its 
goods; and it would be strange indeed. If so 
celestial an article as freedom should not 
be highly rated.” 

FREEMEN CAN CONQUER TYRANNY 


Tyranny is not easily conquered; it will 
not be conquered by “summer soldiers” and 
“sunshine patriots.” 

It will be conquered only by freemen who 
are determined to remain free, whatever the 
cost. 

Freedom is not a gift. It is a precious 
treasure entrusted to the keeping of those 
fortunate ones who guard it. It will remain 
theirs—ours—only it is rewon each suc- 
ceeding day and week and month and year 
from those who would steal it. 
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Today, on this day which symbolizes the 
beginning of this Nation, is the time to re- 
dedicate ourselves to its preservation. 

The threat which faces us is real; it is 
immediate. It can be met only if all of us, 
individually and in concert, determine that it 
shall be met. 

The stakes are too high for anything less 
than full devotion. 


The University of Southern California 
Master Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
University of Southern California is to- 
day one of our Nation's great universi- 
ties. Typical of the crusading spirit and 
dedication of purpose which has brought 
this university from a one-building in- 
stitution 81 years ago to the place of 
eminence in the academic world is the 
plan the university has just adopted for 
its continued growth in the future. 

On May 17, 1961, the University of 
Southern California unveiled a bold, 
imaginative program, called the master 
plan, which charts the university's long- 
range goals to enable it to meet its aca- 
demic and physical needs. 

The master plan, according to the cur- 
rent issue of the Southern California 
Alumni Review, “will guide the efforts 
of everyone connected with the Univer- 
sity of Southern California for as far into 
the future as the imagination can 
stretch.” 

Two and one-half years of diligent 
work by the President's Planning Com- 
mission, which was formed by Southern 
California President Dr. Norman Top- 
ping, has gone into the formulation of 
the plan. The commission was com- 
posed of trustees, faculty, alumni, and 
community leaders. 

It is estimated that the long-range cost 
of the program will be $106,675,000. This 
is to be sought in two or more stages. 
The initial goal has been fixed at $30,- 
315,000, to be reached in 3 years. 

I think heartiest congratulations are 
due the University of Southern Califor- 
nia for its forward-looking ideas and its 
ideals. I join with the many hundreds 
who wish the University of Southern 
California every success toward achiev- 
ing its plan for the future. 

The goals of the University of South- 
ern California as an educational institu- 
tion and what it hopes to achieve through 
its master plan, were set forth by Presi- 
dent Topping himself at the unveiling of 
the master plan on May 17. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit for in- 
clusion in the Recorp a portion of Presi- 
dent Topping's address on that occasion: 

The goals of the University of Southern 
California are predicated on the substance 
of all great universities through history and 
in our time: the wise and dedicated teacher, 
the able and eager student, imaginative and 
stimulating programs, the abundance of 
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facilities, the vital interrelationship between 
the great university and its metropolitan 
community, and the atmosphere wherein 
creativity will flourish. 

All our faculty, all our trustees, all our 
administration have agreed that our mission 
must be, exclusively, to pursue excellence in 
education—to pursue excellence only with 
those scholars who show definite promise of 
attaining it—to pursue excellence, with 
vigor and without compromise, as long as we 
can lead bright young minds along the path 
to truth. 

We have devoted the past 2½ years to in- 
tensive planning and to a thorough study 
of what our task requires. We have labored 
late into the nights and through the week- 
ends of these last years. We have sifted 
and studied and analyzed every factor which 
could lead to the fulfillment of our educa- 
tional mission. 

Our planning commission—faculty, de- 
partment heads, directors, deans, trustees, 
alumni, and community leaders—has exam- 
ined, then rejected or accepted, each result 
of this penetrating study—one-by-one, day- 
by-day—in a concentrated effort to bring 
forth the best possible plan. 

Together we have reviewed the sub- 
stance of all great universities. Together we 
have studied the multitude of reports and 
recommendations. Together we have formu- 
lated precisely the plan we need. With this 
plan to guide us, our every step will be a 
stride—our every stride will be sure—and 
our ascent toward academic excellence will 
end in triumph. 

This giide is our master plan for a new 
era of enterprise and excellence in educa- 
tion. We know that we must grow academi- 
cally and physically in-the coming years: 
the master plan tells what shape this growth 
must take. 

Our academic goals are the foundation of 
all others and among these goals are the 
following: 

We shall provide rewarding salaries to 
recognize our present distinguished faculty 
and to attract other great scholars to our 
teaching and research staffs. 

Whereas enrollment in higher education 
will increase 100 percent within 9 years, we 
shall limit our increase to 25 percent—to a 
maximum student body of 20,000, A 

We shall increase the number of our 
faculty by 50 percent, in part through the 
endowment of professorial chairs in special- 
ized fields of teaching: 

Of our maximum 20,000 students, 60 per- 
cent will be attending the university full- 
time in contrast to 47 percent at present. 

We shall nearly double or number of 
graduate students. Whereas one out of every 
three of our students is now in graduate or 
professional school, 50 percent of our future 
student body will be pursuing graduate 
studies. 

We shall provide our students with more 
scholarships and fellowships. 

We shall expand our curricula and pro- 
grams in those areas which are of most bene- 
fit to community, State, and national inter- 
est. 

A greater percentage of our students will 
be afforded the opportunity to live within 
the periphery of the campus, increasing to 
50 percent our student residents. 

We shall enable our faculty to live within 
close proximity to the university. 

And because any worthwhile academic ex- 
pansion demands physical growth, we shall 
provide our scholars with more classrooms, 
more laboratories, more research equipment 
and facilities, and more libraries and books, 

Clearly, the great university is a growing 
community of scholars. And its function is 
to provide these scholars—old and young— 
with an environment which will nurture dis- 
covery and communication—to the benefit of 
the world community, now and throughout 
the future. 
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We must remember that we can never at- 
tain excellence in education unless we pro- 
vide three vital relationships: (1) the imag- 
inative relationship between the scholar who 
is wise and the student who seeks wisdom; 
(2) between the promising theory and the 
laboratory for testing it; (3) between a uni- 
versity devoted to a better life for man and 
the community where man lives as best he 
can, 

The great university provides these rela- 
tionships in every way. So must the Uni- 
versity of Southern California by construct- 
ing more classrooms, more libraries, labora- 
tories, residence halls—and by making it 
possible for faculty and students to live 
within walking distance of one another. 

We are determined to construct the needed 
buildings, with the efficiency and economy 
which the Nation has come to expect of pri- 
vate higher education. 

I am convinced that the University of 
Southern California shall be known the world 
over for its signet of quality and its service 
to mankind. 

I affirm that in the next years we will have 
completed our greatest task—the task of 
securing, in their proper order and at their 
maximum strength, those requisites to ex- 
cellence which are the substance of a great 
university. 

I affirm that the time is near when we 
shall have brought together, in the exclu- 
sive pursuit of excellence, only wise and ded- 
icated teachers with able and eager stu- 
dents—when we shall have developed all the 
needed facilities for study and research— 
when we shall have stimulated that inti- 
mate and mutually rewarding interchange 
between campus and community—when we 
shall have brought forth that pure and in- 
spiring atmosphere required for creativity. 

I affirm that the time is within the reach 
of our dreams and plans when these things 
shall be done. We ask ourselves to accom- 
plish the most lofty mission that a univer- 
sity can undertake. 

Each of you who have come here to en- 
courage us in our new era of enterprise and 
excellence in education represents those who 
will help us shape, from our dreams and 
plans, one of the foremost universities in the 
world. 


What Makes America Great—An Experi- 
ment in Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER, Mr. 
Speaker, I fear often we Americans are 
too complacent about the greatness of 
our Nation and the principles upon which 
it was founded. President John Kennedy 
has repeatedly told America and the 
peoples of the world that the great revo- 
lutionary movement which created this 
Nation has formed the example for those 
people presently seeking self-determina- 
tion under a free system of government. 

When I read the article What Makes 
America Great—An Experiment in Liv- 
Ing,“ by Eric Sevareid in the June issue 
of McCall's magazine, I thought it was 
a fine lesson which should be read by all 
Americans as a reminder that our coun- 
try is young, vibrant, and really just 
beginning. Further, I believe this article 
is a challenge to our people to stop apolo- 
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gizing for patriotism and to revive an in- 
terest in the real greatness of our way of 
life. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to insert Mr. Sevareid's article 
in the RECORD: 

WHat MAKES America Great—AN EXPERI- 
MENT IN LIVING 
(By Eric Sevareid) 
(Third in a McCall's series) 


America remains the great experiment in 
living, without equal in history, without its 
match upon this earth. 

Many of us had come to doubt this giant 
fact in recent years, and I among them. 
Many things had gone wrong in our affairs 
at home and around the world, and we told 
ourselves: We are a complacent people; we 
are a materialistic people; our young are 
drawing inward, seeking private answers to 
life; our stride is broken, our confidence 
crippled, and everywhere in a disillusioned 
world men are putting derisory quotation 
marks around the words “The American Way 
of Life.” 

We may lay aside our doubts. Of this I 
feel sure, having lived abroad for nearly 2 
years, come back again, widely traveled from 
east to west in this country, listened to a 
thousand questions and comments, and felt, 
like a strong but irregular pulse, the con- 
science of a people demanding the best of 
themselves. After that experience, I have 
this to say: If we are a materialistic people, 
no people on earth so relentlessly denounces 
materialism or strives so hard to share its 
materials with other people who do not haye 
them; if we are a conformist society, there 
is no other society that worries out loud so 
much about the evils of conformity; if we 
are the richest country on the globe, in no 
other country do riches alone attract less 
awe and public merit than in the United 
States. 

To those among us and to our foreign 
critics who say that we are still isolationist 
in spirit, bumblingly ignorant of the rest of 
the world, I would have a great many things 
to say, among them these: 

We do, indeed, have much to learn; but 
how can this be wondered at? No nation 
in all time has been so suddenly thrust into 
the affairs of so many other nations, includ- 
ing the most allen and remote. Our major 
allies acquired their former responsibilities 
around the world slowly, deliberately, and 
possessed the power, including resort to 
force, to carry out their policies and desires. 
Our present responsibilities were thrust 
upon us; we did not seek this role, but 
have accepted it out of commonsense—and 
conscience—and we possess only materials, 

will, and persuasion with which to see 
it through. This is why I cannot accept, nor 
should you accept, the occasional posture of 
our British friends, for example, as if they 
were citizens of a wise and mellow Athens 
who are proctoring a big and brassy Rome. 
Their premise is false. 

There exists an American public con- 
science, pervasive and always growing. I 
know no other fundamental explanation for 
what I have seen and heard during these 
recent travels from State to State. Let any- 
thing go wrong, anywhere, whether it be 
an abandoned chiid in the local suburb or 
mass famine in far-off Asia, and there will 
be an immediate response, out of the in- 
stincts of compassion or indignation, from 
Americans, their number proportionate to 
public awareness of the wrong. In no other 
country I know, save England, does the pub- 
lic conscience function to anything like this 
degree. 

Its important ingredients are at least 
two—a quality of innocence and a sense of 
guilt. I think, sometimes, that collective 
life in this exalting and terrible century 
would be without hope or meaning were it 
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not for this element of innocence, because 
innocence implies belief in progress, and it 
is the world's good fortune that in America 
this belief is backed by power. It is part 
of the American spiritual tradition to believe 
that problems, however massive or distant, 
can be solved. Perhaps this comes from our 
successful experience in conquering and 
settling a most formidable continent. But 
it is there, it is instinctive, and it never dies 
away. It has died away in certain older 
societies than ours, perhaps because they 
have suffered too much, and so their people 
have come to feel that time is life, that 
problems can never really be solved but can 
only be ameliorated, and that the process 
of amelioration itself represents successful 
living. 

I am not a philosopher, and I cannot 
assign philosophical values to these differing 
outlooks on life. I can only say, as a jour- 
neyman journalist, that life in many, many 
places on this earth would today be consider- 
ably worse than it Is were Americans not 

of this belief, this innocence, for 
then we could not act. If we are immature, 
as many Europeans say we are, the world 
has much cause to be grateful, 

The sense of guilt involved in our collec- 
tive reactions to the world’s wrongs comes, 
I suppose, from the New England influence 
in our public life and, more remotely, from 
the Puritan strain in the inherited English 
spirit, It may well be a necessary element 
in our particular chemistry; but I have come 
to feel troubled about it, after these recent 
travels abroad. We feel guilty that China 
was delivered into the hands of Communists, 
yet I am certain we could not have prevented 
that. We feel guilty when a man named 
Lumumba dies a violent death in the Congo, 
when the peasants of northeast Brazil are 
revealed to be half starved, when our 
Canadian neighbors resent our popular cul- 
ture, which is drowning out theirs. We do 
not stop to remind ourselves that the origi- 
nal and fundamental responsibility for such 
conditions and such events lies with the 
peoples directly concerned, not with us. 

Without this prodding sense of guilt, we 
would not be quite the people we are; yet 
I feel sure, now, that we accept far too 
much responsibility for these things in our 
individual and collective breasts, that this 
is distoring our aim and purpose by putting 
matters out of focus. Our European friends 
always say, “You Americans seek to be loved, 
when you should seek to be respected.” I 
think they are essentially right, and I have 
come to believe that our automatic reaction 
of feeling guilty for almost any mishap, any- 
where, is no longer gaining respect for 
America but losing it. If we are eager to 
shoulder the load for every disaster, others 
become eager to help us do so. It relieves 
them of their own sense of guilt. In Au- 
gust certain Belgian officials in Brussels were 
not socially receiving American diplomats 
there, because they blamed America for 
Belgium's precipitous, unplanned grant of 
independence to the Congo. And in Febru- 
ary, Nigerians and others smashed our Em- 
bassy buildings, because they accused us of 
murdering Lumumba, in connivance with the 
Belgians. 

Respect is a two-way transaction, but it 
begins at home, with self-respect. We shall 
be stronger and more effective—and more 
respected—if we can learn to live by a prayer 
my father used to quote: “Please, God, give 
me the courage to tackle those problems I 
have a chance of solving; give me the self- 
control to avoid those problems I have no 
chance of solving; and give me the wisdom 
to know the difference.” 

Innocence, conscience, goodness, and im- 
plicit belief in progress both personal and 
public—these are qualities we associate with 
youth. In some derision, Oscar Wilde once 
wrote, “The youth of America is their oldest 
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tradition. It has been going on now for 
300 years.” We are still at it, because, at 
heart, we are a young society. Only the 
young in heart are acutely self-examining; 
only the spiritually young endlessly tear up 
old ideas, customs, buildings, and land- 
scapes for something new and better. But 
even the young get tired at times, and the 
period of relative repose, inwardness, and 
seeming complacency that followed the end 
of the Korean war can be regarded as a time 
of rest to gather strength and ideas for the 
new burst of political, economic, and in- 
tellectual energy now beginning to dominate 
the public scene. 

Still, our foreign critics will remind us, 
there are other qualities of youth—unstead- 
iness, recklessness—and since America’s 
power is so vast, these qualities are a menace 
to the world’s peace. Sometimes our leaders 
have spoken recklessly; but how often, on 
the factual record, have they acted that way? 
What action of ours since the last great war 
has equaled in recklessness the act of wise 
old England in her invasion of Suez, or of 
ancient France in her bombing of the Tuni- 
sian town, which almost cost France all sym- 
pathy in her Algerian Calvary? Have we 
reacted hastily, unsteadily under the out- 
rageous provocations of Cuba's Castro or un- 
der the massive insults of Khrushchev at the 
United Nations? I do not think so. 

Peregrine Worsthorne, a British writer 
personally acquainted with the American 
scene and temperament—which so many of 
his critical countrymen, alas, are not—put 
it this way last year: “It seems to me the 
American people are always denied the bene- 
fit of the doubt. When they get excited and 
start calling for the Marines, they are casti- 
gated for being hysterical children, too im- 
mature for world leadership. Yet when 
they remain calm and unruffied, they are 
castigated for being lethargically senile, too 
tired and flaccid for world leadership.” 

We are young, thank heaven, but we are 
by no means children. 

I am certain we shall not lose the essen- 
tial drives and hopes and beliefs of youth 
for a long, long time to come. The theory of 
the discouragement of species will not apply 
to us. This is an anthropologist’s notion, ap- 
plied to the social scene, that a nation does 
not fall, but slowly, almost imperceptibly 
slips behind militarily, economically, and 
culturally until it awakes one day and re- 
alizes that the effort to catch up and regain 
its former place is too great for its strength, 
by now much softened, and it resigns itself 
to minor status for all time. 

It is the very opposite process that one 
sees at work among the American people. 
If we do not see this clearly, it is because we 
have been confused by the recent relative 
decline in our power and world prestige. 
relative to the rise of Russian prestige and 
power, though we still outmatch the Soviet 
in both respects. 

In the absolute sense, our power steadily 
grows; our economy grows in spite of tem- 
porary slowdowns; and, most exciting of all, 
there is a cultural, educational burgeoning 
that one can feel in the American air, almost 
everywhere, from coast to coast. There is a 
passion for higher education of an intensity 
I have felt in no other country I have known. 
The tremendous pressure on the universi- 
ties is due not only to the rise in popula- 
tion, but to a general rise in family goals 
for the young. “The revolution of rising ex- 
pectations” applies to the United States. 
highly developed as we already are, as well 
as to underdeveloped countries. 

I have seen nothing like this anywhere- 
Say, if you will, that the television screens 
and the magazine racks are half filled with 
trash; say that teaching standards are far 
too low in a thousand places; say that 
athleticism outranks intellectualism in 4 
thousand places. I will agree, but I will say 
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to you that all this is changing, slowly, be- 
cause the task is enormous but most surely, 
A cultural explosion as well as a population 
explosion is gathering force among our peo- 
ple, underneath the honky-tonk exteriors. 
There are over 2,000 theatrical groups in the 
United States. More people pass each year 
through the doors of the Detroit Institute 
of Arts than through the doors of the British 
Museum, more through the doors of New 
York's Metropolitan Museum of Art than 
through the doors of the Louvre itself. 
More than half the symphony orchestras in 
the world are to be found in the United 
States. Painting is a passion with millions. 

To those who say, “Ah, but the general 
quality is not high,” I can say that it is 
getting higher all the time, that only by 
cultural exposure can the true talents be 
found, and I would assert, as a prophecy, 
that from this vast and growing exposure 
there will rise the highest general level of 
education, understanding of the world, and 
cultural awareness that history has ever 
witnessed. In the long run, mass education 
is not the “enemy of excellence” and need 
never be if we use common sense. 

If the system of educating the elite had 
withstood the test of time, Britain, where 
only a hundred thousand boys and giris 
are enjoying a university education, would 
not now be deeply troubled by its critical 
shortage of scientific brains; France, where 
nearly half the population never reads a 
book, would not now be reexamining her 
own educational system in some alarm; nor 
would Italy, home of the Renaissance, where 
one out of every eight persons over the age 
of six cannot read or write. 

America has not fundamentally changed. 
because its spirit has not really changed. 
Ours remains preeminently the land of the 
great experiment; for us, life is always 
marked “Unfinished business.” 

Other enemies in other times, before the 
Communists came along, believed us soft. 
tired, complacently wallowing in material 
riches, and found to their discomfiture that 
we were not. Whenever we have taken one 
step backward, it was always to take two 
steps forward. We are stepping forward 
again; our historic cycle is not broken. 

America, in its special meaning to the 
world, is by no means over. I have come 
to feel again what I have not always felt 
in these disturbing years since the great 
war—that the American story in the book 
of life is really just beginning. 


The United Nations Time of Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, every- 
One in the United States is deeply con- 
cerned about the present international 
Situation. All of us want peace and we 
are greatly alarmed about the inroads 
made by the Communists in many coun- 
tries. In man’s desire for international 
justice, the United Nations was breught 
into being as the last great hope of 
achieving this goal. 

We have a number of very prominent 
citizens in Baltimore who are active in 
the United Nations Association of Mary- 
land. At their annual dinner on June 
29 the retiring president of the associa- 
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tion gave an eloquent and thoughtful 
address which I would like to bring to 
the attention of my colleagues. The 
former Governor of our State, the Hon- 
orable Theodore Roosevelt McKeldin, 
has taken an active interest in the United 

Nations Association during his tenure 

as an honorary vice president. Since 

this is not a partisan matter and be- 

cause it merits careful consideration, I 

wish to insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL 

RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THEODORE R. MCKELDEN, PRESI- 
DENT OF THE UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 
or MARYLAND, AT ANNUAL DINNER, THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 29. 1961, AT 8:15 P.M. 

The steadily darkening international out- 
look does not permit me in withdrawing from 
the presidency of this organization to leave 
with you a blithe and confident message. It 
has been a bitter year for the United Na- 
tions. On more than one occasion the 
prophets of failure have been reason to rub 
their hands and croak, “I told you so.” 

These are the facts, and I will not adopt 
the ostrich policy in the presence of un- 
pleasant facts. I should be happy, indeed, 
were I able, in requital of the honor you have 
done me in electing me to this position, to 
offer you tonight a speech full of pride, con- 
fidence, and good cheer. But at this time 
such a speech would be “false as stairs of 
sand,“ and you Know it. The situation is 
not pleasant. It is threatening. The United 
Nations is under stronger and more ven- 
omous attack than at any previous time in 
its history, and the next few months will be 
critical. 

But as we contemplate the darkness ahead 
let us ask this question: Why did we set up 
this organization in the first place? Was 
it not to carry us through dark days and 
critical hours? When all is serene, what 
need have we of the United Nations? Sunny 
skies and balmy breezes make no demand 
upon fortitude, nor would a peaceful and 
prosperous world have occasion to organize 
its strength, either moral or military, in 
defense of liberty. 

It was for the moment of perplexity, stress, 
and terror that the United Nations was 
created. It stands as the embodiment of 
an ideal, and that ideal is neither peace nor 
security, but justice. True, it is our philoso- 
phy that only through justice are peace and 
security to be attained and made enduring; 
but justice comes first. 

Just in proportion as the ideal it em- 
bodies is cherished will the strength of the 
United Nations endure and expand. That 
ideal is enshrined in the hearts of men and 
women all over the world, but it is the 
United States that outward circumstances 
are most favorable to its realization; there- 
fore upon the people of this country rests 
the main responsibility for its maintenance. 

Let us face the fact. If the United Na- 
tions fails, it will not fail in New York or 
in Washington. It wil fail right here, in 
this Hall, and in thousands like it spread 
through the Nation. If the American people 
abandon their faith in justice as the sole 
approach to lasting peace and security, then, 
indeed, the United Nations will become a 
farce and a fraud. It is not what Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjold and Mr. Adlai Stevenson 
think or do that will determine the fate of 
the organization. It is what you and I, 
and millions like us, think and do. 

In the history of this effort to establish 
a world order based on reason rather than 
force, this is the moment that is going to 
separate the men from the boys. This is 
the time when the sunshine soldiers may be 
expected to desert in hordes, This is the 
point at which those who joined the move- 
ment only because it happened to be popular, 
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those who, as we say, came along for the 
buggyride, may be expected to get off. But 
those who stick now, those who maintain 
their faith in the face of disappointment, 
those who can encounter checks and set- 
backs, and take them in stride are the hope 
of the world, and its sole remaining hope. 

For it is not as if we were offered an 
alternative and were in doubt which to 
choose. There is no alternative. It is the 
United Nations or anarchy, and every ra- 
tional man knows that anarchy means sul- 
cide. Unfortunately, there are indications 
that a mad spirit of unreason is gaining 
ground. Weak nerves are collapsing under 
the strain, and we hear men talking wildly 
of a resort to violence because they cannot 
stand the hope deferred that maketh the 
heart sick. 

I do not mean that we should remain inert 
in face of the mounting danger. It is our 
right and our duty to make our voices heard 
in opposition to policies, whether adopted by 
this country or by the United Nations, if 
those policies seem to us inconsistent with 
the establishment of evenhanded justice 
among the nations. But before voicing op- 
position, we should be very sure that we un- 
derstand what is substantial justice in the 
particular case and are not misled by some 
old and outworn definition, that may have 
described justice in the past, but does so no 
longer. 

As for this country, I would like to see it 
go a little further in certain cases. As re- 
gards the Communist power, I agree that 
exact justice should be our limit. But as 
regards our weaker neighbors we can well 
afford to go beyond that. 

I have read with great interest and great 
concern the reports of the emissary we re- 
cently sent through Latin America,, and I 
have been as much impressed by what Mr. 
Stevenson did not say as by what he reported. 
He said that the situation there is bad, but 
we had guessed as much before he made the 
journey. What he did not say in so many 
words, but what is quite evident from the 
tenor of his report, is that it is not only 
bad but getting worse with frightening speed. 
It is deteriorating so rapidly that even the 
most ruthless dictators are alarmed and are 
admitting that they must do something for 
their people before the storm bursts. 

Now, even if I were willing to intrude 
with unasked advice, I do not know what 
diplomatic steps our State Department 
should take In dealing with Latin America. 
But I can describe, not in detail but in its 
basic principle, a foreign policy that if 
adopted by the United States toward Latin 
America will not and cannot fail. 

It is a very old policy. It was formulated 
before there was a United States or a Latin 
America, but it fits our situation as well as 
it did that of those to whom it was an- 
nounced, centuries ago. Its words are these: 
“I was an hungered, and ye gaye me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: naked, 
and ye clothed me: sick, and in prison, and 
ye came unto me.” 

Never since history began has that policy 
precipitated a war. Never while history en- 
dures will it do so. Yet we hear men in this 
country denouncing our nonmilitary foreign 
aid as pouring money down a rathole. 

I do not deny that sometimes this policy 
has been mismanaged. It appears that 
Sometimes our money has been used to arm 
tyrants so that they may more rigidly hold 
their people enslaved. At other times it has 
gone, not to the poor and naked, but into 
the pockets of the rich and well fed. But 
that was due to our errors, not to the weak- 
ness of the policy itself. No policy can suc- 
ceed íf it is diverted from its legitimate 
ends and turned to evil purposes. But when 
that happens the fault is due to our igno- 
rance and stupidity, not to any flaw in the 
Principle. 
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I am doubtful of the policy of offering 
military ald to any country except those 
facing what Justice Holmes would have 
called a “clear and present danger” of Com- 
munist invasion and conquest. But I am 
not in the least doubtful of any aid that 
reaches down to the common people and 
does something to relieve their distress. It 
is not money poured dawn a rathole. It is 
not even money spent. It is money Invested, 
and in the course of time it will yield re- 
turns, “some a hundredfold, some sixtyfold, 
some thirtyfold.” 

But to understand this requires foresight, 
and there are many amoung us incapable 
of looking forward from seedtime unto 
harvest. That is only another way of saying 
that not all mankind are able to cope with 
the problems of human existence. We see 
failure all around us in other phases of ex- 
istence; why should we not expect to find 
it in the phase of self-government? We do 
find it. But that simply imposes upon the 
intelligent the duty of persuading the 
others, 

This is the reason for the being of such or- 
ganizations as the United Nations Associa- 
tion. As long as they are alive and vigorous 
there is every reason to anticipate intelli- 
gent conduct of public affairs; but, when 
they become inert and apathetic, unreason 
will invade public life and we may expect 
to see political affairs proceed from error 
to error, until catastrophe is. brought upon 
us. For political freedom is not and never 
has been a status to be enjoyed, but an op- 

ty to be exploited. It is a means 
toward the establishment of justice. But 
unless we employ the means given us, we 
shall never attain the goal. 

So I take my leave of this office in a sober 
but not a dejected mood, A crisis is upon 
us, but why have we organized, if. not to 
meet successive crises as they come? The 
outlook immediately ahead is dark; but the 
goal, our inner light, shines as steadily as it 
ever did. As the obscurity deepens, let our 
resolution strengthen; for “He who has light 
within his own clear breast may sit in the 
center, and enjoy bright day.” 


The Lips Are Kennedy’s but the Words 
Are Nixon’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker; the 
great debates of the last campaign may, 
as pollsters say, have elected Mr. Ken- 
nedy but the arguments of his opponent, 
Mr. Nixon, are providing the new Presi- 
dent with an arsenal of facts and ideas 
for use in the new administration. 

Take, for instance, Mr. Kennedy's 
campaign claim that things were not go- 
ing so well for us in the production race 
with the Russians. In that discussion 
Mr. Nixon pointed out that in the pre- 
ceding year Soviet production was only 
44 percent of the production in the 
United States for the same period. Now 
Mr. Kennedy comes out with the figure 
comparable to that used by Mr. Nixon. 

The well-known columnist, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, has made some very appro- 
priate comments in his syndicated col- 
umn on Mr. Kennedy, the campaigner, 
and Mr. Kennedy, the President. 
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I submit his column entitled “Kennedy 
Talking Like Nixon,” for the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

KENNEDY TALKING Like NIXON 
(By Roscoe Drummond)” 

When I listened to the President of the 
United States the other day saying that we 
are outproducing the Soviets and that they 
won't catch up with us even by the year 
2000, for one moment I thought I was at 
the wrong press conference, or that, perhaps, 
there had been a recount and the other man 
had taken over or that by some odd political 
alchemy the man who was talking was Presi- 
dent Richard Milhous Nixon. 

Don't get me wrong; I liked the spirit and 
substance of what was being said about the 
state of the economy and about the Russian 
gross national product moving up only 1 
percent in comparison with the US. gross 
national product in 48 years. 

But somehow during the campaign I got 
the impression that it was that other fel- 
low—what's his name, Nixon?—who was al- 
most alone in contending that the United 
States was runing well in the race with the 
Soviets, and that Mr. Kennedy had per- 
suaded a plurality of one-tenth of 1 percent 
of 88 million voters that things had been 
going so badly for so many years that if we 
didn’t get a change of administration, the 
race would be over soon and we wouldn't even 
be on the track. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy ap- 
peared to have two principal adversaries— 
Nikita Khrushchev and Richard Nixon. Now 
he appears to have embraced one in order to 
dispatch the other. Or, one could fairly say 
that President Kennedy has hurled Mr. Nix- 
on—or at least his arguments—at Mr. Khru- 
shchev and scored a bull's eye. 

Only a few months ago no two persons 
could have been much farther apart in ap- 
praising the United States-Soviet economic 
race than Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. Now 
Mr. Kennedy comes within two percentage 
points of agreeing precisely with Mr. Nixon— 
and that is an economic statistician’s lati- 
tude. Mr. Nixon said Soviet production as 
of 1959 was only 44 percent of U.S. produc- 
tion, Last week the President placed it at 
46 percent. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy warned 
us repeatedly that “if we didn't get going 
again,” the Soviets would be on our heels 
momentarily. 

Not long ago Mr. Kennedy was warning 
that the Soviet Union was growing nearly 
214 times as fast as the U.S. economy. 

At times last year Mr. Kennedy put the 
pace of Soviet economic growth even higher. 
On February 10, 1960, he saw the Soviets 
growing, not two-and-a-half times our rate, 
but nearly “three times as fast.“ 

There was a wide range in Mr. Kennedy's 
growth statistics in the campaign. In April 
1960 he said: “Why should we be satisfied 
when the Soviet Union moves ahead 10, 11, 
and 12 percent, and we move head 144 per- 
cent.” This statement leaves the impression 
that Mr. Kennedy was saying that the So- 
viets were moving ahead, not two or three 
times as fast as we are, but six to eight 
times as fast. 

At his reassuring press conference, the 
President put our present economic growth 
rate at 314 percent, estimated that it would 
average 434 percent, and thereby affirmed 
the same view which Mr. Nixon expounded 
in the campaign—that the Soviets would 
not catch up with the United States as far 
as we could see ahead. 

I do not mean that it is unfair for Mr. 
Kennedy as President to seize Mr. Nixon's 
stance and statistics, Mr, Nixon has no 
monopoly on them and undoubtedly he'd 
be glad to help the President win any de- 
bate—kitchen or otherwise—with Mr. Khru- 
shehev. 
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An Appraisal of the Recent Supreme Court 
Term 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
include herewith in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial from the July 4, 
1961, issue of the Birmingham (Ala.) 
News. 

The editorial gives a very interesting, 
and I feel accurate, appraisal of the de- 
cisions handed down by the U.S. Supreme 
Court in its recently concluded term. 
The editorial is commended to the care- 
fuly study and attention of all thought- 
ful Members of the House of Represent- 
atives: : 

THE Court IN A BACKWARD Look 


The U.S. Supreme Court in the term just 
concluded handed down so many provocative 
opinions that it is getting more attention 
from lawyers and laymen than it has in some 
years, 

Attention isn't based on anything like 
major attention to race. It is commonly as- 
sumed, as the New York Times’ Supreme 
Court reporter put it, that the Court was 
unanimous or nearly so in backing conten- 
tions of Negro rights. Beyond that area, 
diversity of major rulings ened the 
Court's 5-to-4 split—though that split didn't 
always prevail. Sometimes one or more 
members trudged over to the other side. 

Found largely on the side of overall wel- 
fare and interest of society as a whole, as 
against specific right of a given individual 
against society, or against what society 
seemed to want, were Justices Frankfurter 
(the chief of this group), Harlan, Whittaker, 
Clark, and Stewart. 

Usually for the individual were Justices 
Black (the ace), Douglas, Brennan, and 
Chief Justice Warren. 

Cases gaining much attention included 
requirement of Communist registration. 
which seemed to get the Court at least for 
a while off a hook of suspicion that a ma- 
jority of the body was soft on Reds; never- 
theless, the dissenting four were still there. 

The Court upheld Blue Laws with Warren 
arguing no religious test was pertinent, that 
such laws were merely a device to allow 
families rest and togetherness on a given 
day; sanctioning of a State's authority to 
say to all citizens that they would rest on 
such and such a day, religion aside, played 
hob with minority theory of defense of an 
individual's right as against a State's. 

The birth control decision sidestepped the 
constitutional issue, basically following 
Frankfurter's opinion there was no ac 
controversy, since the law in Connecticut 
never really had been applied. 

The Court said a State couldn't use as 
evidence material seized without a warrant— 
carrying into States a Federal proscription: 
this was rated a far-reaching ruling. 

It faced the matter of union members’ 
dues being spent for political purposes of 
which they disapproved. Though it backed 
complaint against this, the Court couldn't 
suggest practical solution—how reasonably 
to recover money put in a union fund. 

It said a State couldn't require an appli- 
cant for office, justice of the peace in this in- 
stance, to believe in God—setting off an up- 
roar, and in essence mixing up freedom of 
religion (or freedom not to be religious) with 
States’ traditional right to set standards for 
officeholding. 
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It told lawyers they could be required to 
belong to a State bar association to practice, 
and be required to answer questions about 
either Communist association or ambulance 
chasing. Yet it also said Arkansas couldn't 
bring from teachers a list of organizations 
they'd belonged to. Conflict was apparent. 

There were others. Almost down the line 
they showed splitting. Case after case in- 
vited argument, from legal wizards and lay- 
men. 

All of this perhaps inescapably presented a 
typical Supreme Court condition of contro- 
versy. This is generally considered health- 
ful judicially. for Nation’s and individual's 
protection. Yet aside from basic division of 
“for-society” versus “for-individual” deci- 
sions showed a legalistic hodgepodge. 

The condition might make for further 
guarantee of freedom, or it might be evidence 
of so many pressures on high judges’ minds 
in an increasingly complex society that, like 
the ordinary harassed man, a judge might 
resort to running off in all directions at once. 
Certainly the Court itself at times seemed to 
be meeting itself coming back. 

In both administration and Congress, there 
has continued a sense of direction, regardless 
of shortcomings. In the High Court, third 
of three branches, there was an appearance 
of confusion, of puzzling legal departure, and 
intrusion of factors which carried the Court, 
or some of it, not only beyond precedent but 
in strange ways, into more areas of non- 
Judicial consideration. 

The Court, in short, didn't seem as stable 
as its alabaster halls and royal red draperies 
are intended te suggest. 


A Task To Be Finished 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
careful attention should be given to this 
excellent editorial from the June 30 issue 
of the Wall Street Journal: 

BERLIN 


Anyone who takes a look at a map of 
pe today is bound to ask himself the 
question: Why Berlin? 

It's not just that the whole map of Europe 
Makes no sense, the continent divided by 
the border that marks the Iron Curtain; nor 
even the fact that Germany itself is trun- 
cated, split in crazy-quilt fashion by a line 
that twists and turns as if drawn by mind- 

chance. The senselessness is com- 
Pounded by the city of Berlin, itself divided, 
with a piece of it sitting like a strange, il- 
logical oasis of freedom in a Communist 
desert. 

Who can blame people, on street corners 
or in councils of state, if they sometimes 
ask themselves why—or whether—the whole 
free world should risk war, once more, merely 
to save this tiny, distant outpost on a mad 
map? 

There are no easy answers to any of it. 
To this very day no one can really explain 
by what folly President Roosevelt, against 
all arguments and pleas of humanity or 
commonsense, gave away whole nations— 
Poland, Ozechoslovakia, Hungary—and made 
& monstrosity out of Berlin to do a polite- 
ness to Stalin. All anyone can say now is 
that this horror is his bequest and all of us, 
his heirs, are left to deal with it. 
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And it is not simple either to explain, 
let us confess it, why Berlin has become 
the place where the West must take its 
stand, even risking war, if it comes to that. 

There is of course the humanitarian an- 
swer; to abandon West Berlin is to abandon 
some 2 million people to a hopeless fate. 
And these are not people lacking the values 
we ourselves pride nor the courage to try 
to defend them, so it would be an abandon- 
ment that would lie heavily upon the con- 
science of men of good will. 

Yet let us be honest with ourselves; sym- 
pathy for the people of Berlin is not by it- 
self a reason why America should risk an 
atomic war which would involve the whole 
world. In the harsh reality of that world 
men of good will have abandoned good men 
before, and doubtless will again. 

However heavy it weighed upon their 
hearts, not even the West Germans would 
risk the destruction of everything merely to 
save 2 million more of their fellows from 
joining the many millions already aban- 
doned; certainly not the British nor the 
French nor the Italians. And before we cry 
horror, let us remember that we too have 
sacrificed men to cruel calculation; Hungary 
is not too far behind us nor, perhaps, Laos 
too far ahead of us. 

Next there is the argument that what is 
at stake is not Berlin but Europe. Here there 
is more persuasive truth. For all the rhetoric 
we expend on backward countries and newly 
emerging nations, the heart of Western civi- 
lization—the repository not only of the main 
culture which we defend but also the main 
source of power to defend it—lies on the 
North American Continent and in Europe, 
not in Asia or in Africa. 

But here too men will be skeptical of 
rhetoric. First, it is not inevitable that 
Berlin gone, Europe would topple like a 
house of cards. It could even be argued, if 
one were disposed to do so, that allowing 
some order to come to the mad map, remov- 
ing what will obviously be a perpetual point 
of danger, might even stabilize the world and 
diminish its perils. 

No, if there were only cold calculation 
about Berlin itself to persuade men to stand 
firm, then many men might not be persuad- 
ed, for what is on the other side of the 
scale—again we need to be honest with our- 
selves—is the possibility of a thermonuclear 
war. A remote possibility, because the Rus- 
sians want that no more than we; but a pos- 
sibility that can be put out of no man’s 
mind. 

Yet for all of that, it seems to us that 
‘America must be prepared to De resolute on 
Berlin. Not for any good reason, but for the 
sad reason that the price of folly-must be 
paid. We must stand firm for the reason 
that we cannot do otherwise. 

In every struggle—be it only a game or be 
it a war—there comes a point which is cru- 
cial. This move made, all moves one way; 
another move made, and all is different. It 
is a point usually, if not always, trivial in it- 
self. It is crucial only because circum- 
stance has made it so. — 

Circumstance has done that to Berlin. We 
may struggle over points in Asia or Africa, 
but these places are on the flank. It is 
around Berlin that the central forces have 
been gathering, just as on a chessboard 
events may bring all power to press upon 
a lonely pawn, or as at Gettysburg a war 
may turn upon a worthless ridge of trees. 
Berlin is crucial for no other reason than 
that both sides have made it so. 

Of course if we meekly yield, it will make 
slight change in the mapmaker’s work; of 
course, we could sensibly say it was a sense- 
less arrangement to begin with. Of course, 
50 doing, we should announce to the world 
that this was the last inch, and we would 
lay our gauntlet down on another line. 
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But who, since we ourselves have already 
made so much of Berlin, would then believe 
us? It is we, America and its European 
allies, who have made Berlin the great 
symbol of freedom and of determination. 
Having done so, having walked with bold- 
ness up and down the line, to walk away 
would brand our boldness as braggadocio. 

What uncommitted nation would any 
longer have faith in our power or our will to 
use it? There would be no slowing the 
stampede to join the side of successful 
power, the Russian side. Of what worth 
either would there any longer be in allies 
in a demoralized Europe? And most im- 
portant of all after everything we have said 
and done, if we back away here, what would 
we think of ourselves? 

However trival the change on the map, 
the real change in the face of the world 
would be staggering. It would not alter the 
military balance by a single battalion, but 
it would do something else the consequences 
of which would be incalculable, It would 
alter the balance in men’s minds so that no 
one any longer would measure the balance 
between communism and freedom by count- 
ing either the bombs or the battalions. 

Thus there is only one honest answer to 
the question, Why Berlin? We have blun- 
dered long enough; this place of folly was 
our own creation to begin with. We have 
been pushed around long enough by men 
who gamble on our unwillingness to put 
peace at hazard. We have, to put it bluntly, 
run long enough. And every one of us knows 
it, in his heart of hearts. 

That is a tragic reason. But it is the only 
reason there is. And if circumstances now 
contrive to make us lose this senseless battle 
for a worthless piece of land, let us at least 
be able to say to ourselves that it was not 
from want of our own courage, 


Holds Quarantine Is Berlin Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very happy to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD today an article by Mr. 
David Lawrence which proposes a very 
workable solution to the Berlin crisis. 

I have said here on the floor of the 
House before that if the world had 
heeded President Roosevelt's plea in 1937 
to quarantine the warmakers of that day 
Hitler would have never dared start 
World War II. 

It is tragic that this Nation did not 
respond to President Roosevelt's plea in 
1937. I pray that we will not make the 
Same mistake twice. It is my firm con- 
viction that Mr. Lawrence has proposed 
a bold program, which I hope our top 
policymakers will carefully consider. 

The article by Mr. Lawrence follows: 

HOLDS QUARANTINE Is BERLIN ANSWER 

(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON.—The world is talking of war 
over Berlin—as if there may be no other way 
out. But there is a way, and it doesn’t in- 
volve firing a shot. 

It is a way that was proclaimed in the 
famous quarantine speech in October 1937, 
by the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The idea was stated by Mr. Roosevelt as 
follows: 

“It seems unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 

“When an epidemic of physical disease 
starts to spread, the community approves 
and joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 

It would, of course, require determination, 
plus a sacrifice on the economic side, to apply 
an effective “quarantine.” But that’s far less 
painful than a nuclear war. 

The formula means today a notification 
by the West to the Soviet Union that, if it 
moves to violate any of its agreements— 
such as on the status of Berlin—then all 
wartime pacts will be open to revision, 

Diplomatic relations would be severed 
with every country behind the Iron Curtain. 

This would also frustrate any plans to 
recognize Red China. 

All trade with the Soviet Union would be 
embargoed. 

The Western World has thus far been 
thinking only of the contingency of military 
war. Khrushchev has assumed the West 
wouldn't dare to resist his aggression in Ber- 
lin because the alternative would be war. 

But a far more dangerous situation would 
confront him if the allies determined to ap- 
ply the quarantine idea. 

The quarantine could, indeed, be the 
signal for uprisings in Eastern Europe. 

The Russian people, too, would become 
worried about the recklessness of the man 
who prates about peaceful intent but goes 
to the brink of war. 

The practical question that must be an- 
swered first, however, is whether the allies 
are willing to make the sacrifice necessary 
to carry out a quarantine policy. It would 
mean a blow to the economy of Europe. But 
the loss of replaceable material things would 
be far better than the irreparable loss of 
millions of lives. 

While it sounds easy enough to declare an 
embargo, the vested interests inside allied 
countries must be reckoned with. 

This time, on the other hand, with a nu- 
clear war as a stark alternative, the situation 
could be different. 

Certainly the allies might well begin to 
study the possible use of this economic 
weapon, This would have far more effect on 
Moscow than sending extra troops to West- 
ern Europe or the type of military mobiliza- 
tion which is belng suggested. 


The Need To Choose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, former 
Vice President Nixon said recently that 
the question of how our national effort 
is being mobilized is a fundamental issue 
confronting the Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp an 
editorial from the Wall Street Journal 
commenting on Nixon's appraisal under 
the title The Need To Choose.” 

The editorial follows: 

THe Nerep To CHOOSE 

No one, we suppose, Is under any lingering 
illusion about the costs of space exploration 
and national defense in the years ahead; 
those costs promise to skyrocket. 
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President Kennedy has just spoken of a 
bigger space effort. Annual outlays for 
civilian space work alone will probably more 
than triple, to $3 billion, within a very few 
years, this newspaper has reported. Military 
spending, already consuming more than half 
the national budget, will also continue to 
rise; for one reason, the engines of war 
grow more costly as they grow more complex. 

Whether all the prospective increases in 
defense and space spending are absolutely 
necessary is something few of us are in a 
position to judge, though all would agree 
that whatever is necessary must be spent. 
But the prospect does raise what former Vice 
President Nixon calls a fundamental Issue," 
an issue all but overlooked by most com- 
mentators and most people in Washington. 

The issue, as Mr. Nixon puts it, is “how 
our national effort is being mobilized to meet 
the threat to our existence. For example, 
the new administration has made proposals 
which would impose upon the Nation, over 
a 2-year period, an additional $10 billion in 
new obligational authority, with the result 
that we shall have a new deficit of at least 
$5 billion even if revenues are estimated on 
the optimistic side. 

“Of this new total of $15 billion in spend- 
ing and obligations, less than one-third is 
to be spent for defense and national security 
over and above the Eisenhower estimates. 
Fully $11 billion are budgeted for spending 
and obligational authority in nonmilitary 
areas such as health, welfare, education, 
-housing, and public works.” 

Opinions naturally differ about the merits 
of these new domestic spending proposals; 
our own opinion is that most of those pre- 
sented or enacted so far are remarkably 111 
conceived even in terms of their ostensible 
aims, There is no doubt at all, however, 
that they are extremely expensive and that 
they will grow still more expensive in the 
later years when defense and space costs 
willl also be much higher. 

And when the Government is already head- 
ing into deeper deficits, it takes no great 
economic foresight to see the Inflation that 
is being built up for the future. Among its 
many other evils, such inflation would of 
course boost still more the costs of all the 
things, including defense and space work, 
which the Government is trying to do. 

Even if the various new or enlarged do- 
mestic programs were desirable in them- 
selves, the necessity for choice Is inescapable. 
President Kennedy and most Americans be- 
lieve international communism's threat is 
grave and getting worse; then the priority 
belongs on meeting the threat. The Nation 
cannot undertake all these things as well 
and still maintain a strong economy which 
is the foundation of military strength. 

The President recently referred to what he 
regards as a kind of collective American un- 
willingness to do the things that must be 
done in the face of the Communist threat. 
We do not believe such unwillingness exists; 
on the contrary, we think the people are per- 
fectly prepared for greater sacrifices if needed 
to preserve their freedom and their Nation. 

What many people are perhaps unwilling 
to countenance, in a time of international 
peril and domestic inflationary danger, is 
business as usual in Washington—this 
splurge of new billions for political hand- 
outs. That is not a particularly noble cause 
for which to pay still higher taxes or suffer 
more inflation or both. 

The United States has never been, and we 
think is not now, a Nation of children in- 
capable of understanding the need for 
choice. The choice today is as simple as it 
is fundamental. In Mr. Nixon’s words, be- 
fore we embark on any new spending pro- 
grams at home, we should put first things 
first * * * so that we can meet the increased 
threat of Communist aggression.” 
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If the Kennedy's administration and the 
compatible Congress would restrain their 
extravagance for the nonessentlals, they 
would be able to see clearly American's will- 
ingness to sacrifice for the essentials. 


Teenage Panel Aids Fight Against 
Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I wish to have the 
article entitled “Panel of Anaconda 
Teenagers Impresses Group With Juve- 
nile Delinquency Answers,” printed in 
the RECORD. 


Mr. Tom Maddox, Associated Press, 
Helena, Mont., is one of the many news- 
writers of the State of Montana who has 
singled out this teenage panel with 
praise for their efforts toward finding a 
solution to combat the serious problem 
of juvenile delinquency. 

The panel of teenagers, as one group 
to be associated with the youth moye- 
ment in the United States, is deserving 
of the praise directed to them. And, as 
a parent, I agree that all parents must 
maintain a continual interest in their 
children, and remain alert to their daily 
needs and their daily actions. 

PANEL OF ANACONDA TEENAGERS IMPRESSES 
Group WITH JUVENILE DELINQUENCY AN- 
SWERS 

(By Tom Maddox) 

HELENA- Sid G. Stewart Friday 
called on young people and the families 
themselves to help solve juvenile delin- 
quency. And, to prove that youth has the 
know-how, the jurist produced a panel of 
Anaconda teenagers. They left no doubt as 
to why there is juvenile delinquency, what 
to do about it, and how to prevent it. 

Their performance obviously impressed 
nearly 100 men and women attending a Gov- 
ernors' Conference on Children and Youth. 
Their discussions, a la White House confer- 
ences on youth, will be boiled down and pre- 
sented to Gov. Donald G. Nutter as a guide 
to legislative recommendations. 

The all-girl Anaconda panel of teenagers 
with two boy moderators will get national 
attention in a June 29 appearance before the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
in San Francisco. 

The youth participation was born in the 
Anaconda judge’s committee program of 
dealing with juvenile troubles in his district 
of Deer Lodge, Powell and Granite Counties. 
At a September 1960 meeting, attended as 
usual by interested young people, one asked: 
Judge, why don’t you have a panel of juve- 
niles? 

A contest developed; 150 entered. They 
wrote themes on the question: What to do 
about Johnny Delinquent. The seven final- 
ists, all Anaconda girls, presented their pane! 
performance the 20th time Friday. They 
appear before any group who will listen. 

They are: Deloris Bailey, Sally Stephen- 
son, Liza Caton, Eve Ann Rasor, Connie Kelly. 
Susan Blackovich and Mary Joyce Cainan. 
Moderators are Paul Petlin and David 
Kettner. 
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SUMS UP TALES 


The tanned, graying Stewart summed up 
the daylong talks in the house of repre- 
sentatives chambers as a judge sees the 
problems” in this way: 

Schools are providing a lot of surplus be- 
yond providing vocational training to help 
youths fit themselves to life, and teaching 
them to read with understanding. Eighty 
percent of those who come before him he 
judges to have third grade reading ability. 

Teenaged marriages and divorces reflect 
this problem: High school students are get- 
ting education his generation got in college. 
But no matter how fast the educating, a 
youngster of today does not have more psy- 
chological ability nor makeup to cope with 
life than he did 50 years ago. 

Working mothers have judicial blessing 
so long as they meet their moral and legal 
responsibilities of being a mother. 

INVOLVES NATION 


Stewart concluded that juvenile delin- 
quency involves the Nation but it is the 
problem of each family. He charged parents 
to provide guidance at home. 

Miss Calinan, with her blonde hair in a 
Ponytail, summed up the thinking of the 
teenaged panel. 

Johnny or Mary Delinquents are made, not 
born, she said. 

They need for home guidance, a part-time 
job or hobby, definite time for entertain- 
ment, someone they can approach at any 
time on any problem and parents who will 
learn together, play together, and pray to- 
gether. 

She said the juvenile delinquent is a 
germ shunned by parents and disgusting to 
our Nation's authorities. But she said in- 
Stead of speculating: What happened to 
the least-arrested young punk? You should 
wonder where that young punk came from. 
She added: 

STEM FROM THE HOME 

“All cases stem from one place—the home, 
or am I right in calling it a home?” 

She concluded: 

“Wake up young America. 
Stranger in our midst—juvenile 
quency.” 


There is a 
delin- 


Walling Keith Writes on Real Progress 
for the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Walling Keith is a well-known and 
widely read columnist and reported for 
the Birmingham (Ala) News. In the 
July 4, 1961, issue of the News, Mr. Keith 
comments on statements made by George 
S. Schuyler, of the Pittsburgh Courier, 
a Negro newspaper published in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. I am privileged to insert Mr. 
Keith's column herewith and to especial- 
ly call attention to Mr, Keith’s thesis 
that “it is not where you sit on the bus 
that is all-fired important. It is where 
the bus is taking you that counts.” 

LISTEN TO NEGRO WRITER 

I feel sure that George S. Schuyler, the 
Capable writér for the Pittsburgh Courier, 
Would disagree with me on many things. 
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And I feel sure that there are certain prob- 
lems of the American Negro that he under- 
stands fully and that I cannot even begin to 
understand. 

George S. Schuyler is a Negro who writes 
for a Negro newspaper. He is concerned with 
his people. He wants them to get a better 
shake in the world. He wants to see them 
go further up the ladder. He wants for them 
a place of dignity and respect and inde- 
pendence, 

So when this thoughtful and concerned 
writer speaks out he does so with the hope 
he will be helping his fellow Negroes. 

What any thoughtful Negro has to say in 
these times is of importance to every cegment 
of American people. 

THE LAWS HAVE BEEN THERE 

Here is what George Schuyler had to say 
the other day in the Pittsburgh Courier: 

“For all the demagogic, publicity-seeking, 
martyr-complexed, whooping and hollering, 
soapboxing, marching, sitting-in and riding- 
in, I seriously doubt that it has fundamen- 
tally advanced the colored brother in Ameri- 
can society scarcely one iota. 

“The reason why the brother is so far 
back and moves as slowly is because his mis- 
leaders continually fritter away his energies 
and resources, to say nothing of his patience, 
with pointless posturings and campaigns 
that end in empty victories.” 

The Negro writer goes on to say: “Civil 
rights are practically meaningless (except 
as meal tickets for self-appointed leaders) 
unless there is power to enforce them.“ 

“The basic civil rights have been in the 
books since the Constitution was adopted,” 
Writer Schuyler points out. They were re- 
inforced by the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 19th 
amendments, but the only people who really 
enjoy them, colored or white, are those who 
have economic and political power.“ 

And here is an observation that seems to 
hit the core of the question; 

“Political and social power is based upon 
property, money and training to which you 
first have to get in order to actually enjoy 
fully civil rights.” 

Writer Schuyler then delves into job bar- 
riers and asks his fellow Negroes how many 
are prepared for the top skilled jobs. 

He doubts that many would be able to 
pick up the check if the swankiest restaurants 
should welcome the brother. 

FOR HIS PEOPLE IN WISDOM 


Now I do not pretend to say that George 
Schuyler is pleased with the way we do 
things in Alabama and Mississippi. I feel 
sure he would change much that you and 
I would rather not change. 

But he is attempting to be objective and 
wise in the interest of bringing about the 
changes he would like to see. 

For his cause, he speaks in a voice of rea- 
son. He is much more reasonable—and 
wise—on his side of the fence than some 
of our southern white leaders are on our 
side of the fence. 

I wish more voices of reason could be 
raised on both sides of this American ques- 
tion. For it is an American question to be 
resolved in America by Americans—and not 
to please people in far-off places. 

A TICKET TO WHERE? 


It is far more important to the Negro— 
North or South—that he get an education, 
learn how to do a good job that brings good 
wages, than it is for him to sit in an in- 
tegrated classroom. 

It is not where you sit on the bus that is 
all-filred important. It's where the bus is 
taking you that counts. 
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Russia’s Weakness Is Our Strength 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
thoughtful consideration of the follow- 
ing article by Marguerite Higgins, which 
appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on July 3, should be given: 


East SIDE STORY 
(By Marguerite Higgins) 

WaASHINGTON.—On one of the tensest days 
of the 1948 Berlin blockade, Berlin’s mayor, 
the late Ernst Reuter, gently chided several 
of his Allied “advisers” whose 
was showing by expounding this theme: 

“You westerners are victims of over- 
specialization—overspecialization in your 
own difficulties. In this concentration on 
your own weakness, you commit the cardinal 
error of falling to concentrate on the assess- 
ment of Communist weaknesses. In Ger- 
many, the Russtans know what their great 
weakness is. This is the hatred for them 
that exists—not for them as a people but for 
the things they have imposed economically 
and politically on East Germany. What 
self-respecting German could forgive Moscow 
for shipping them that goateed devil, Ul- 
bricht | Walter Ulbricht, then and now Com- 
munist dictator of East Germany]? 

“The Russians will not prolong the block- 
ade indefinitely because they are the first to 
know how incident can be turned to riot, 
and riot to revolution. I don't understand 
the democracies. Sometimes it seems to me 
you simply do not wish to admit to your- 
selves your great strength—the fact that the 
people are for you, that they will risk their 
lives and their children’s lives to flee to your 
side. Is this a democratic dimdence, arising 
out of a feeling that you can do nothing to 
help these peoples and it is wrong to ex- 
ploit the loyalties of people that one does 
not intend to help? This is wrong, gentle- 
men. You must make the most of the other 
side's weakness, for their weakness is an 
essential component of your own strength.” 

Times haven't changed much from the 
memorable evening that Mayor Reuter de- 
livered himself of these observations at a 
dinner at this writer's Berlin home. 

Although Dr. Reuter has long disappeared 
from the Berlin scene, there remain many 
brave and experienced men in Germany to- 
day who feel that the West is still so myopi- 
cally preoccupied with its own troubles that 
it is unable to see the Berlin contest with 
the Russians in a true perspective. The 
course of Western policy, certainly, has not 
always been clear. For instance, it is now 
a matter of history—albeit some of it 
smudged and secret—that in the past decade 
a prime aim of the United States has been 
not to encourage but to discourage unrest 
in Eastern Europe and East Germany. Dur- 
ing the revolt of 1953, in which German 
workers went after Soviet tanks with their 
bare hands, the United States was at pains 
to let the leaders of the revolt know im- 
mediately that no help—or even moral sup- 
port—was to be had. 

The diplomatic files will also show that at 
the time of the Polish and Hungarian revolu- 
tions in 1956, patriotic anti-Communist Ger- 
mans in Leipzig, Dresden, and elsewhere in 
the East Zone wanted to turn the many 
spontaneous sympathy demonstrations into 
mass movements that—in the words of one 
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of their leaders — would make the Russians 
so uncomfortable that they will find an ex- 
cuse to leave.” Who knows what might have 
happened if the Hungarian revolution had 
in fact been supplemented and diverted by 
a revolt in East Germany? But again the 
prime effort of the United States was to urge 
the East Germans to bide their time. 

But although the fuse of East German 
unrest, dissatisfaction and revolt remains 
as yet unlit, it is nonetheless there. 

And as a German diplomat recently put 
it: “Nobody knows this better than Khru- 
shchevy. Nobody knows better than Ehru- 
shchev, for instance, how close East Germany 
came to igniting in 1953 and 1956 and how 
volatile it remains today. The West has 
many trump cards in the East. What if 
Ulbricht starts to seal off East Germany— 
as threatened—with a veritable Chinese 
Wall? The first thing that will happen will 
be a rush of the remaining population (17 
million) in such numbers that only a mas- 
sacre on the border could stop them. That is 
just one item. If American policy will cease 
holding back the people on her side, it will be 
possible to answer each Communist harass- 
ment with the only thing the Communists 
respect: harassment in kind. There are 
many patriotic freedom fighters ready to 
sabotage bridges, blow up factories, stall 
trains. 


“The Communists do not monopolize guer- 
rilla warfare,” the German diplomat added. 
“There are many ways to deal with Mr. 
Ulbricht and Mr. Khrushchey short of nu- 
clear war. In the past you have almost given 
the Communists a kind of psychological priv- 
ileged sanctuary by looking away from their 
great weakness—their relationship with the 
German population—and thus in effect as- 
suring them that it will not be exploited. 
Why give them such a guarantee?” 

Or as & Berlin official recently put it: “It is 
easy to be brave when you live in Berlin. 
For we live with the Russians and we know 
them. I should not like to have Mr. Khru- 
shchey's hand to play in the Berlin crisis— 
unless the West were to let him stack his 
cards in advance.” 


Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial from 
the June 27, 1961, issue of the Los An- 
geles Herald-Express concerning the 
foreign aid program. 

Using as one example the waste and 
inefficiency involved in the Cambodia 
Highway project, on which the cost has 
more than doubled to over $30 million, 
the Herald-Express voices grave doubts 
about the request pending before Con- 
gress to authorize and provide financing 
for the foreign aid program for a 5-year 
period. 

I believe this editorial will be of in- 
terest to many Members of Congress as 
an example of current thinking and con- 
cern with regard to the foreign aid pro- 
gram: 


THE CAMBODIA HIGHWAY 
The hesitancy of Congress in granting the 


administration more long range power and 
authority to dish out millions or billions of 
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dollars in foreign aid without checks by 
Congress is. sensationally supported by one 
of the most recent ald flascos. 

This is the tragic mishandling of the Cam- 
bodian-American friendship highway. 

The history of the mistakes and erroneous 
policies in the administration of foreign aid 
has long been known, but this most recent 
recital before a House subcommittee in- 
vestigating waste and inefficiency in the for- 
eign aid program must be a shocking dis- 
closure to the millions of American taxpayers 
who must foot the bill. 

The original cost was only supposed to be 
$15 million, but that cost has doubled to 
$30 million and the President now is asking 
Congress for another $2.5 million to $3 mil- 
lion for repairs. 

The 130-mile highway was bullt as a 
symbol of the friendship between the United 
States and Cambodia, and also was supposed 
to boost the prestige of this country in road- 
building. 

But it has become almost a dismal flop 
for both motives. 

Tt ts falling apart in many places because 
of heavy rains and is reported to be pointed 
at with scorn by southeast Asian Commu- 
nists as an example of capitalistic waste and 
inefficlency. 

Chairman Porter W. Harpy, JR., of the sub- 
committee, asserts that there is evidence of 
basic defects in construction and engineer- 
ing, and asserts that “if US. prestige and 
foreign policy objectives can be established 
by a job well done, they can just as easily be 
destroyed by incompetence and sloppy per- 
formance.” 

And so it is a tough problem which today 
faces Congress. 

It is bad enough to recall the botching that 
already has been done in foreign-aid pro- 
grams. But are we now going to open up 
our hearts and the public purse to let these 
money-spending boys go hog wild without 
any congressional check? 

Perhaps instead of making it easier to 
spend Uncle Sam's billions we should make 
it tougher and see to it that each foreign- 
aid project which is authorized is not only 
carried out efficiently, but only where it can 
be completed for the best interests of the 
United States. 

It is bad enough to have to pay taxes for 
foreign aid when it is dispensed wisely. It 
is a bone in the craw when we have to see 
this wanton and useless waste. 


You and the Cold War—XVI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN 


C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the 16th article in the excellent 
series appearing in the Chicago Daily 
News entitled “You and the Cold War.” 
Today’s article was prepared by Mr. 
William McGaffin of the Chicago Daily 
News Washington bureau, who draws 
upon his many years of experience here 
in the Nation's Capital to interpret how 
our military planners are attempting to 
meet the challenge of the cold war. 

Mr. McGaffin is one of the most high- 
ly respected members of the Washington 
press corps, and I am sure we will all 
find his contribution of paramount sig- 
nificance in better understanding the 
“vast challenge which today faces our Na- 
tion, 
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Mr. Speaker, the 16th article in the 
“You and the Cold War” series follows: 
You AND THE COLD War, XVI—UNITED STATES 

Neeps Muscite To Drea Wrra Russ—OLD 

Polier oF Massive RETALIATION Nor 

ENOUGH 

(By William McGaffin) 

WASHINGTON —The choices of how to meet 
the Communist military threat are growing 
tougher as we get deeper into the cold war. 

This is painfully clear to the Nation's 
military planners. It may not yet be fully 
appreciated by the American public. 

Policies that worked fairly well in the 
past—containment and massive retaliation, 
for instance—are not regarded as effective 
enough for the years ahead. 

The Communists have been held at bay 
during the last 16 years at a considerable 
cost of blood and treasure. 

Are Americans prepared to spill even more 
blood and spend even greater amounts of 
their treasure in the future? i 

If they are not, the planners are convinced, 
they risk being nibbled to death by the 
Communists. 

They also risk something that “could never 
happen —a nuclear attack on the United 
States. 

Why is it becoming more difficult in the 
sixties to counter the Communist threat? 

Basically, because we no longer have a 
monopoly of either nuclear bombs or tactical 
nuclear weapons for battlefield use. 

Secondly, as the Russians’ strength has 
grown, they have become both more auda- 
cious and more subtle in their challenge. 

PLANNERS REACH TWO CONCLUSIONS 

The planners have reached two general 
conclusions as they survey the troubled fu- 
ture: 

1. We must be willing to fight another 
Korea-type war at some point unless we are 
prepared to see more and more real estate 
slide behind the Iron Curtain. 

2. We must spend far more on defense than 
we are at present. This is necessary if we 
are to give our nuclear deterrent meaning 
and to pay for the conventional forces that 
will be necessary to fight the future Koreas. 

The United States swore it would never get 
into another Korea. Yet this war, so un- 
popular with Americans, accomplished a 
great deal. 

It slowed down the Communist encroach- 
ment in Asia. It showed the Communists 
that the United States would act and at the 
same time not overstep the bounds of a 
limited war. 

Finally, we emerged from it with a much 
stronger military organization to face future 
Communist probes. 

“I do not know if it Is possible to explain 
to a democratic public the rationality and 
necessity for being willing to fight limited 
wars,” Herman Kahn, a military affairs stu- 
dent, In his book “On Thermonuclear War.“ 
“If it is not possible, I predict a very dim 
future for democracy in our troubled era.” 

SPEECH BY NIK SHOWED AUDACITY 

The audacity and subtlety of the current 
Soviet challenge was plainly depicted by & 
speech of Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev 
early this year. 

In it, he ruled out thermonuclear war 85 
an instrument of foreign policy because of 
its disastrous consequences. 

But then he condoned limited wars because 
of the danger that these could lead to nu- 
clear wars. 

But then he condoned wars of liberation, 
which would overthrow established govern- 
ments, as “Just” wars. 

“Khrushchev has found a new gimmick 
for the application of force,“ a high U.S. 
military official commented. 

“Without crossing borders, or in any way 
bringing into play our alliances, he com- 
mits infiltration and subversion. It's going 
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on right now in Laos, Cuba, Indonesia, South 
Vietnam, South Korea and Iran. 

“But when we attempt to counter these 
so-called just wars, we are charged with in- 
terfering in the internal affairs of another 
country and our allies consider that we have 
done something bad. 

We've got ourselves into a box where we 
don’t have a doctrine to respond to this new 
type of Soylet threat. We must evolve a 
doctrine to cover this.” 

And so the list grows. 

Needed at this point in the cold war: The 
will to fight more Koreas and a doctrine to 
meet a new Soviet strategy. 

Also needed: More conventional—that is, 
nonnuclear—weapons to fight the future 

reas. And more emphasis on para- 
military operations. 

“We can’t just have containment,” one of 
Our planners asserted. “We must interdict. 

means, for instance, training South 
Vietnamese soldiers in a warfare and 
Sending them into Communist North Viet- 


RETALIATION POLICY USELESS 


During the years when we had a superior- 
ity in nuclear weapons, we relied on the 
Massive retaliation policy. Conceived by the 
late Secretary of State John Foster Dulles, 
the idea was that we could make the Com- 
Munists behave under the threat of a nuclear 
bombing of Russia if they did not. 

Dien Bien Phu, however, proved the un- 
doing of this policy. A proposal was made 
to save the French, surrounded at this Indo- 
chinese town, by hitting the Communist 
Vietnamese troops with nuclear bombs. 

But it was decided in the end that we 
could not prevent the situation from de- 
generating into a new Korea in a worse 
location, And so we ed for the Geneva 
Conference that partitioned Indochina. 

We still continued to rely until recently, 

OWever, on tactical battlefield weapons to 
fight future limited wars, This was proposed 
ās a cheaper way to meet the Russian su- 
Perlority in conventional forces. 

The slogan was “more bang for a buck.” 
We had an advantage in these when we Initi- 
ated this policy. The Russians did not do 
much about them until 1958. 

Now, however, the Russians could meet us 
on the battlefield with nuclear weapons. In 

tion, we would run the risk of a nuclear 
Counterattack against the United States. 
It's no longer thought possible to have a 
small scale nuclear war. 

HOW MUCH MONEY WILL IT TAKE? 


It will cost money to beef up our conven- 
tional forces. At the same time we dare not 
neglect the various other elements of our 
defenses, y 

How much will we have to spend? 

Some experts suggest that our defense 
budget may run to $100 billion a year by 1975 
if we do all that needs to be done. 

One area that has been almost completely 
neglected up to now is civil defense. 
ta system of shelters is a necessity if the 

nited States should ever get into a test of 
Wills with the Russians. 

Suppose, for instance, we threaten to take 
dn Moscow if the Rusians make a grab for 
West Berlin, 

Would they believe us, with our population 
exposed as it is at present? 

It has been estimated that a nuclear at- 

On the United States might kill any- 
Where from 50 to 80 million people, These 
°8ses could be reduced to a very great de- 
Stee, however, if we had a system of shelters. 

Herman Kahn has recommended the ex- 
Penditure of $200 billion over the next 15 
years on shelters, food storage, and other 
aspects of civil defense. 
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President Kennedy has taken a first step 
toward a realistic shelter program. But 
Congress still has to be persuaded. 

A House committee recently cut out the 
appropriation recommended for shelters in 
three new Federal office buildings. 

Co: perhaps may still be relying on 
the “balance of terror” to save us from nu- 
clear attack. 

Our military planners are not, however. 
They are beginning to face up to the sober- 
ing realization that a nuclear war could 
happen—by accident, miscalculation, or even 
design. 

“The best way to keep it from happening,” 
a solemn-faced official summed up, “is to 
accept the possibility that it might happen 
and take steps to deal with it.” 


A Tribute to the Salvation Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to pay tribute to the vital work 
of the Salvation Army. Possessing a no- 
ble history which reaches back almost a 
century, this organization, aided by its 
thousands of volunteers across the Na- 
tion, greatly strengthens our community 
life through its spiritual and social wel- 
fare ministry. 

Among its many activities, the Salva- 
tion Army provides social, educational, 
and recreational programs for all age 
groups through community centers es- 
tablished throughout the country. It 
operates over 100 men’s social service 
centers where homeless men have the op- 
portunity to rebuild their lives. It wel- 
comes over 3 million men of our Armed 
Forces to its USO and Red Shield Clubs; 
responds to floods, fires, and other dis- 
asters with mobile centers and emergency 
rescue workers; and visits persons in hos- 
pitals and correctional institutions. 

The Salvation Army cares for children 
in homes, settlements, and day’nurseries, 
serves the neglected needs of unwed 
mothers and helps to alleviate the dis- 
tress of many troubled families. This 
worthy organization also operates boys 
clubs, maintains camps which provide a 
rewarding outdoor experience for chil- 
dren, mothers, and senior citizens, and 
is a source of spiritual strength through 
its religious meetings, many of which are 
held in the open air which the Salvation 
Army considers the greatest cathedral. 

In short, the Salvation Army has come 
a long way since the days when the big 
bass drum of its founder Gen. William 
Booth was a sound of comfort and en- 
couragement to the weary and down- 
trodden. 

The vital work of the Salvation Army 
is worthy of our profoundest respect and 
deepest gratitude, and it is my earnest 
hope that it will continue to march for- 
ward in its distinguished service to the 
community life of this country and that 
the sound of the big bass drum will never 
be stilled. 
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Prince Edward County, Va., and Private 
Segregated Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just had the privilege of reading an 
article appearing in the July 1961 issue 
of the Progressive Farmer, by Mr. Joe 
Elliott. This article deals in a very ob- 
jective manner with the Prince Edward 
County, Va., school problem. It points 
up, I think, one fact very forcefully and 
that is that the people of Prince Ed- 
ward County are determined not to in- 
tegrate their schools. 

I commend this article to the careful 
study of all Members of the House: 

THe Prince EDWARD County SCHOOL DILEM- 
MA—ForR 7 YEARS WHITES AND NEGROES 
Have Usep Every LEGAL MANEUVER THEY 
COULD THINK or To SETTLE Tuts SEGREGA- 


TION ISSUE, WITH OUTCOME STILL UNDE- 
CIDED 


(By Joe Elliott) 


In an area that saw Robert E. Lee sur- 
render his Confederate armies 30 miles away 
at Appomattox Court House, there goes on 
96 years later another struggle between the 
Federal Government and a recalcitrant 
member. This time it's Prince Edward 
County, Va,, versus the Supreme Court of 
the United States. The issue? Integration 
of schools. 

After being advised by U.S. court of ap- 
peals on May 9, 1959, to integrate their 
schools by September 1 of that year, Prince 
Edward County Board of Supervisors in a 
meeting on June 2 refused to levy taxes for 
the operation of schools after July 1. This, 
of course, was tantamonut to closing public 
schools. 

The course that board of supervisors would 
take had been known since May 31, 1955. 
On this date, citizens by an overwhelming 
vote in a countywide meeting requested the 
board not to levy taxes to support integrated 
schools. Again in 1956, the board was pre- 
sented a petition with 4,216 adult signatures 
(more than number of registered yoters in 
the county) asking that they not be taxed 
to support integrated schools, 

As soon as public schools were closed, a 
Aystem of private schools was put into oper- 
ation by the Prince Edward School Founda- 
tion, carrying out plans announced in 1955. 
For 2 years now, one upper (high) school 
and six lower (grammar) schools for white 
children have been operated by the founda- 
tion. Enrollment at the end of 1960-61 term 
was 475 in upper school, 901 in lower schools. 

A similar program was offered to Negro 
children through a proposed foundation to 
be known as Southside Schools, Inc,, but 
only one application was received. 

There are many legal entanglements in the 
Prince Edward County situation, Whatever 
can be reported at any given time is subject 
to change by court action before it gets into 
print. J. B. Wall, Jr, counselor for the 
foundation, has stated, however, that they 
were “before no court.” Apparently, there 
has been no attempt . by law 
their right to operate sch: a 

Several suits are pending in Federal dis- 
trict court against Prince Edward County 
Board of Supervisors (county governing 
board). These up to now involve the right 
of NAACP to again be heard on petitions to: 
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1. Reopen public schools. 

2. Restrain board of supervisors from sell- 
ing school property. 

3. Enjoin the State from appropriating 
funds for private school scholarships. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy re- 
quested permission in early May to enter the 
U.S. Government into these suits as a co- 
plaintiff. He asked in Richmond Federal 
court that all funds for public schools in 
Virginia be withheld until such time as pub- 
lic schools are opened on an integrated basis 
in Prince Edward County. This would, in 
effect, close all public schools in the State 
until Prince Edward County opened theirs. 
The request brought angry cries of “black- 
mail” from avid segregationists. More tem- 
perate political and educational leaders con- 
sidered it clearly in violation of a State's 
right to operate its educational system. 

The suit to force Prince Edward County 
Board of Supervisors to reopen public schools 
poses a real enigma. Suppose, for example, 
Federal courts should decree that this must 
be done, can they also force citizens of a 
county to pay taxes to support schools they 
do not want (or have so indicated by vote)? 
You get some dour headshaking when this 
question is raised. 

The possibility exists that public schools 
may be opened in Prince Edward County in 
a manner which will still leave education on 
@ segregated basis for those who choose it 
that way. One of three alternative budgets 
proposed by the county school board to board 
of supervisors (who must provide revenue) 


calls for $470,000 to run public schools for 


1,800 pupils. This is just slightly in excess 
of estimated number of Negro children of 
school age. 

Prince Edward Academy, an upper school 
for white children, is nearing completion in 
Farmville. It was built by the foundation 
from private donations amounting to nearly 
$300,000. Additional donations of materials 
and work and economies in building make 
it easily the equivalent of a $500,000 plant— 
adequate for some years for all white stu- 
dents in the county of high school level. 
The foundation also owns land and has plans 
for a lower school nearby. 

Thus, if funds were provided to reopen 
public schools, no doubt they would be at- 
tended almost entirely by Negro children. 
Whites very likely would continue to go to 
private schools operated by the foundation. 
If any whites chose to attend predominant- 
ly Negro public schools, it would be their 
privilege. 

Of the many unanswered questions, 
though, is this one: Would Negroes attend 
public schools if the whites were not also 
in attendance? As we mentioned earlier, 
when offered the same type private (but 
segregated) schools as the whites in 1959, 
there was only 1 applicant out of some 1,700 
of school age. 

Freedom of choice" scholarships of $150 
for high school, $125 for grammar, are avail- 
able in Virginia to any student who elects 
to attend a private school, All white stu- 
dents in Prince Edward County have applied 
for and received these scholarships. Scholar- 
ships were equally available to Negro stu- 
dents. They could have taken the money 
to pay for an education outside Prince Ed- 
ward County, or even outside the State of 
Virginia for that matter, had they so chosen. 
Only five applied for these scholarships. We 
were told NAACP had advised their patrons 
not to accept segregated schools. 

The Reverend L. F. Griffin is local NAACP 
coordinator. A letter to him trying to set 
up an appointment went unanswered * * * 
three phone calls failed to reach him. When 
I went to his home, a little girl living next 
door told me simply, “He has gone away.” A 
little persistence, however, uncovered the 
fact he had gone less than two blocks away. 
There I finally aroused him at 10 a.m. When 
I stated my mission, he “just remembered, I 
have an appointment in 15 minutes. But I'll 
see you at my church office at 8 tonight.” 
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Well, maybe he saw me, but I never saw 
him! And I waited there for over an hour. 

Bluitt Andrews, outspoken Negro critic of 
the NAACP, showed no reluctance to talk, 
however. To my question: “Why don't 
these people accept the schools offered 
them?“ He answered: They are afraid.“ 

“Afraid of what?“ 

“That's what I've been asking myself for 
a long time. I've finally concluded they are 
afraid of one another.“ 

Is sentiment shifting away from NAACP, 
since they have been unable to get the 
schools open on an integrated basis?” 

Some. One trouble we had at first was 
that none of our former Negro teachers was 
willing to teach in private schools. We have 
some who will teach now.“ 

Dr. A. G. Rawlins, a colored physician at 
Farmville, said: “We have no problem here 
that a little commonsense, a little give and 
take on both sides couldn't solve. 

“The NAACP talks down to our people. 
Decisions are made for us by outsiders. 

“Much of our problem is economic. We 
badly need some industries to come in here 
and furnish employment for our people. 
They won't, though, so long as we are in a 
foment over schools.“ 

Roy R. Pearson, a retired oil executive, is 
administrator of Prince Edward School Foun- 
dation. Mr. Pearson finds himself in wide 
demand as a school consultant with inquiries 
coming from throughout the South. “We 
are averaging about two delegations a week 
coming here to investigate our operation.” 

So great has been the demand for informa- 
tion that Mr. Pearson has published a book, 
“Setting Up Private Schools” (available from 
Prince Edward School Foundation, Farmville, 
Va., at $3 a copy). 

What about the quality of schools op- 
erated by Prince Edward School Foundation? 

“They're fully accredited by the Virginia 
State Board of Education,” said Mr. Pearson. 

“Last year 39 of our seniors took college 
entrance board examinations and all passed. 
Of 62 youngsters graduating, 35 entered col- 
leges in 7 States and 2 are being trained in 
business colleges—that’s 60 percent in col- 
lege. 

“We have 67 teachers under contract. 
Nine of them hold master's degrees. 57 have 
Virginia teachers’ certificates. 

“Our teaching load is 19 pupils per teacher 
in upper school, 23 in lower school.” 

We asked Prince Edward County Sheriff 
James Clark if there had been any increase 
in lawlessness among older youth, particu- 
larly colored, since public schools were closed. 

“Nothing noticeable,” he said. “If any- 
thing I'm inclined to think our youngsters 
are better behaved than when we had public 
schools. They have risen to the challenge 
of the emergency.“ 

Sheriff Clark said he was a member of the 
Presbyterian Church where upper school was 
held. “And, you know.“ he said, those 
youngsters have taken beautiful care of our 
building. There hasn't been a complaint.” 

In fact, one is impressed by the restraint 
being shown by all the people in Prince Ed- 
ward County. Perhaps typical is this note 
which a little girl sent to the Prince Edward 
School Foundation with a dime taped to it: 

“Dear Sm: My friend has told me of your 
problem. I want to help.” 


You and the Cold War—XVII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing is the last article in a tremendously 
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valuable series entitled “You and the 
Cold War,” which has appeared in the 
Chicago Daily News for the past 3 weeks. 
The article which follows was written by 
Mr. Peter Lisagor, Washington bureau 
chief of the Chicago Daily News, and 
summarizes in an excellent manner the 
problems with which the free world is 
confronted in dealing with the Soviet 
threat. Mr. Lisagor has won wide ac- 
claim for his outstanding knowledge of 
international affairs and I believe it is 
most fitting that he should be selected 
to write the concluding article in this 
series. 

I sincerely wish that those of my col- 
leagues who have not had an opportu- 
nity to follow this excellent series will 
take the trouble to obtain back copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record in which this 
series appeared. Having followed this 
series personally, I find that I am in a 
much better position to understand the 
complex nature of the Cold War than I 
had been before this series started. 

It is my hope that the House Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs will give serious 
consideration to the possibility of re- 
printing this series in booklet form. All 
of us here in Congress frequently receive 
requests from our constituents for ma- 
terial which would help our constituents 
better understand the complex nature of 
the present struggle. I believe the Chi- 
cago Daily News has rendered an out- 
standing public service in bringing this 
very detailed analysis to the attention of 
its readers, and I am sure that Ameri- 
cans throughout our Nation would be 
grateful to have an opportunity to re- 
view this series in its entirety. 

Mr. Speaker, the last article in the 
“You and the Cold War” series follows: 
You AND THE CoLd War, XVII—West Must 

Face Facts or COMMIE LIPFE—WE'RE IN 

STRUGGLE To Survive BUT Few AMERICANS 

Know Ir 

(By Peter Lisagor) 

WASHINGTON.—The two “Goliaths” of the 
cold war are entering a showdown phase. 

Moscow is blatantly arrogant about the 
outcome. Washington is uncertain, doubt- 
ridden and plagued by divided counsel. 

To the average American, enjoying the 
highest standard of living known to modern 
society, preoccupied with crabgrass on his 
lawn and yacation plans, this war called 
peace remains a problem for the politician 
and statesman. 

He is vaguely disturbed by the headlines. 
He mutters about high taxes. He wonders 
why Berlin, Laos, the Congo, Angola should 
concern him. 

A nation that has mastered the art of com- 
munication has failed to communicate to 
him the simple fact that the Kremlin mas- 
terminds are at his throat. 

After the stark Vienna confrontation. 4 
high American official confided that “for the 
first time, I am worried about the future 
of my children.” 

His discovery was belated, but salutary- 
There may yet be time, however, if the 
United States and its allies find the answer 
to this question: 

“How do we apply our power, prestige, and 
purpose in the world to halt Communist 
imperialism?” 

President Kennedy, and those who pre- 
ceded him after World War II. have recog- 
nized there is no simple, single answer. They 
know the struggle will be long and taxing. 

Ever since Josef Stalin's death and the 
Soviet development of a rough nuclear parity 
with the West, American policy has been 
based upon the uneasy belief that Soviet 
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Premier Nikita Khrushchev does not want a 
nuclear war. 

The Soviet ruler, Washington policymak- 
ers believe, would stand back in a show- 
down, before he risked destruction of the fac- 
tories, the dams, the cities, the dwellings, 
and vast public works the Communists have 
built in their 40 years of power. 


RUSSIANS THINK THE SAME OF US 


The Russian rulers appear to have made 
& similar Judgment about the West. 

The central difference between the two 
Power blocs is that the Communists, goaded 
by a doctrine of inevitable triumph, are act- 
ing on their analysis with a ruthless, relent- 
less assault around the edges of their sprawl- 
ing empire. 

They are using intimidation, threats, 
strong-arm imminent threat of nuclear 
methods—and guns (a fact that somehow 
gets lost in the talk about Cold War). 

They are practicing a form of brinksman- 
ship that would cause the late John Foster 
Dulles, who advocated it in theory, to goggle 
with envy. 

Instead of acting as though Moscow would 
shrink at a destruction, the Western Pow- 
ers themselves have shrunk at the prospect. 

Their uneasy belief that Khrushchev 
doesn't want his cities jopardized has with- 
ered in the face of challenge, They hide a 
palpable lack of resolve in places such as 
Laos with bold talk—and a quick rush to 
the negotiating table. 

Twice since World War I, the actions of 
non-Communist states have brought the 
Communists to the conference room—the 
Berlin blockade and the Korean war. 

The latter was costly in blood and treas- 
ure, although limited in scope, but it halted 
a Red grab and undoubtedly upset the Stal- 
in timetable. 

On most other occasions, the Reds have 
waggled their fingers, sometimes threaten- 


ingly, often with a -beguiling propaganda i 


skill, and produced summit conferences and 
talks at lower levels. 

It is, of course, true that democratic na- 
tions lack the elbow room to maneuver en- 
Joyed by the totalitarian society. They must 
operate within the restrints imposed by al- 
lies—and by popular will—to a far greater 
degree than do dictators. 

STILL NO EXCUSE TO DO NOTHING 


But can this excuse inaction in a crisis? 
Is It good enough to meet the challenge, the 
threat? 

Khrushchev says the West and the world 
have 6 months in which to accept solution 
on Berlin. 

He ridicules the nuclear test ban talks, 
Plays a cynical game with Laos, smirks in 
triumphant expectation about Iran, jauntily 
endorses so-called wars of liberation, mean- 
ing wars that favor the Communists. 

And the Allies, until very recently, have 
viewed all this evidence with disbelief, with 
Micawber-like hope that if only another con- 
Terence could be arranged, something would 
turn up. 

They have either forgotten, or chosen to 
ignore, that the West is not without im- 
mense resources, beyond the power to retali- 
ate massively if attacked. 

In Eastern Europe, which has been the 
cockpit of two world wars, the Russians 
cannot count on support from the people 
in a showdown. 

The Poles, for example, barely tolerant ot 
their Communist masters, would scarcely 
join a crusade to uphold Khrushchev's vision 

- Of a well-ordered Berlin. 

Not even the East Germans—what is left 
of them after years of exodus to the West— 
can be wholly relied upon. The memory of 
June 1953, when they threw stones at Soviet 
tanks in a short-lived uprising, is not easy 
for the Communists to erase. 
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The trouble Khrushchey may be having 
with his Chinese Communist allies can only 
be imagined. 

But it, too, could be a brake upon his 
derring-do lest he abandon the leadership of 
the world Communist movement to his 
Peiping comrades. 

Unfortunately, from the available evidence, 
the Chinese Reds are also a spur to the 
Russians, demanding tough, revolutionary 
attitudes that may force Moscow to the edge 
of miscalculations and misjudgments. 

CONFLICTING ADVICE FOR KENNEDY 


In this situation, President Kennedy and 
his allied colleagues are beset with con- 
flicting advice—roughly three varieties of it: 

Those who believe Moscow will straighten 
up and fly right only if the United States 
shows the will to move its troops into place 
and to drop its big bombs, if necessary 
whether the terrain is favorable or not, 

(This group points to President Eisenhow- 
er's decision to land troops in Lebanon in 
1958, an action based upon an intelligence 
misjudgment but which had the fortunate 
consequences of creating some stability in 
the Middle East and perhaps of causing the 
Chinese Reds to shrink back on Quemoy and 
Matsu.) 

Those who believe that nuclear war is un- 
thinkable and therefore no test of nerve and 
ought to be risked. Negotiate is their bat- 
tlecry. 

(On Berlin, this group would argue that 
the three Allied powers, Britain, France, and 
the United States, conceivably could improve 
their position at the conference table, despite 
Khrushchev’'s clear, insistent warning that 
he wants them out of the city.) 

Those who believe the West can afford fur- 
ther losses without ultimately losing the ball 
game so long as it chooses the place for a 
showdown that promises at least an equal 
chance of success. 

(This group, like the others, believes in 
other tools, massive aid and assistance of all 
kinds to the struggling nations, domestic 
progress, better propaganda about Western 
ideals and motives, and all the rest.) 

Unhappily, the Communists are not likely 
to give the West clearcut options. Their ag- 
gressive designs are often ambiguous; they 
prefer to nibble away at territory and at 
the will of the non-Communist world to 
resist these tactics. 

Is there any light at the end of this ad- 
mittedly dark tunnel? 

A knowledgeable Soviet authority says 
this is the wrong analogy. He offers a sub- 
stitute. Imagine that you and your family 
are riding in a troika (a Russian vehicle 
drawn by three horses) in midwinter in 
Siberia, with the snow 6 feet deep. 

Your troika is pursued by a pack of wolves, 
ever gaining on you. You can halt them 
briefly by standing up and shooting one of 
the lead wolves. The pack will drop back 
for a time and then start the pursuit again. 

Or you can throw the baby to the wolves, 
This, too, will cause them to halt while they 
devour the child. But as soon as they hunger 
again, they will resume their relentless pur- 
suit, 

It is not a happy analogy but in its bleak- 
ness it tells something about the nature of 
the struggle, the need for strong nerves, 
clear thinking and a will to preserve a way 
of life, if not life itself. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Se ia (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the ConcresstonaL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
pe Record should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Thursday, July 6, 1961. 


Daily Digest 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


The Senate was not in session today. 
ing will be held Friday, July 7, at noon. 


— 
Its next meet- 


Committee Meetings 


Inasmuch as the Congressional 1 85 was not pub- 
lished today but will be combined with the Record to 
be printed on Friday, July 7, the reporting of today’s 
Senate committee meetings will be included with Fri- 
day’s committee meetings in the Dany Dicest of 
Friday, July 7. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 15 public bills, H.R. 8004-8018; 9 
private bills, H.R. 8019-8027; and 2 resolutions, H. Con. 
Res. 344 and H. Res. 369, were introduced. Page 11144 


Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

H. R. 7904, to extend and improve the National De- 
fense Education Act (H. Rept. 674); 

Conference report on H.R. 6441, to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act to provide for a more 
effective program of water pollution control (H. Rept. 
1 3222, to confer jurisdiction on the D. C. munici- 
pal court over certain counterclaims and cross-claims in 
any action in which such court has initial jurisdiction 
(H. Rept. 676); 

H.R. 5143, to abolish mandatory capital punishment 
for first degree murder in the District of Columbia, 
amended (H. Rept. 677); 

H.R. 6998, to amend the act incorporating the Wash- 
ington Home for Foundlings and to define the powers 
of said corporation (H. Rept. 678) ; and 

H. R. 7265, to amend the D.C. Code so as to provide 
a new basis for determining certain marital property 
rights (H. Rept. 679). poge 11144 
Speaker Pro Tempore: Heard the reading of a com- 
munication from the Speaker designating Representa- 
tive Albert to act as Speaker pro tempore for Thursday, 
July 6. Page 11135 


Legislative Program: The legislative program for the 
week of July 10-15 was announced by Mr. Boggs of 
Louisiana, the acting majority leader. Page 11135 


Program for Monday: Adjourned at 12:13 p.m. until 
Monday, July 10, at 12 o’clock noon, when the House 
will act on several bills pertaining to the District of 
Columbia, call the Consent and Private Calendars, con- 
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sider several bills under suspension of the rules, and act 
on the conference report on H.R. 6441, the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act of 196r. 


Committee M eetings 


YOUTH JOB TRAINING 


Committee on Education and Labor: The General Sub- 
committee on Labor concluded public hearings on H. R. 
7536, to authorize pilot training and employment 
programs for youth including on-the-job and other 
appropriate training, local public service programs, and 
conservation programs, by hearing public witnesses. 


FOREIGN AID 


Committee on Foreign Affairs: Concluded public hear- 
ings on H.R. 7372, to promote the foreign policy, 
security, and general welfare of the United States by 
assisting peoples of the world in their efforts toward 
economic and social development and internal and ex- 
ternal security. Representative Halpern and public 
witnesses were heard. - The committee will meet Mon- 
day in executive session to commence the markup o 


the bill. 
SEASHORE PARKS 


Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs: Subcom, 
mittee on National Parks heard Assistant Secretary o 
the Interior John A. Carver, Jr., and Conrad Wirth, 
Director of National Parks Service, on H.R. 2775, to 
establish the Point Reyes National Seashore in the State 
of California; and H.R. 5013, to preserve for the public 
use and benefit a portion of the remaining undevelope 

seashore of the United States situated in the State O 
Texas. These two witnesses concluded the depart 
mental -testimony on H.R. 2775. The subcommittee 
will meet again on Friday. 


Cuban Tractor-Prisoner Exchange 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT, Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the May 26, 1961 edition of 
the Whittier News, a newspaper pub- 
lished in my district, a very thoughtful 
and carefully drawn letter concerning 
the Cuban tractor-prisoner exchange ne- 
gotiations. The letter was written by a 
constituent of mine, Miss Judith A. Cliff. 
Although the negotiations have failed, I 
think it is still timely to have Miss Cliff's 
letter printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Under unanimous consent I include it 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

No DeaL WirH CASTRO 


Eprror: What price freedom? To what ex- 
tent will America go and to what extent will 
she permit her citizens to go on humiliating 
herself before the Communist Nations of 
the world. It seems to me that the line of 
demarcation, the take your stand point in 
history, the place to rise and say: “Are you 
for America or the international, one-world 
liberals,” showed its face to the Nation and 
the world this past week. 

At present 1,000 or more Cuban freedom 
fighters are sitting in a Cuban prison facing 
an unknown punishment. Will it be death? 
But Fidel Castro has said he will set these 
men free, give them their liberty. 

But now I ask you who stand for this 
hewspaper and you who should happen to 
read this letter should I be so fortunate as to 
have it printed for you to read: What price 
freedom? 

Can the freedom of these men, the right 
to stand forth and walk straightly with their 
heads in the sun porsibly be attained at the 
expense of the honor of the United States 
of America? Can anyone honestly say that 
these men, 1,000 of them, who are not even 
citizens of this country, would want their 
freedom at the price of seeing the precious 
State for which they fought so earnestly 
humiliated before the crude and brutal— 
Communistic—satans who walk the earth 
today? But life is also precious, say you. 
Yes, life is sacred. But would one man once 
known as a freedom fighter, could one man 
who fought heroically to free his country 
from the blight of a monster who would en- 
slave him, permit himself to die groveling 
in the dirt before this same tyrant? Or 
Worse yet, could he rightly be termed “free- 
dom“ o> “fighter” if his precious life was 
Saved because he and that nation which 
Would protect him, today's stronghold of the 
Tights of man, groveled and whimpered be- 
fore any Communist dictation? The 
thought turns my stomach and sholild do 
yae same to any person who loves this coun- 

y. 

Three well-known American citizens pro- 
Pose to be the self-appointed speakers for 
the United States by submitting to the 
blackmail of this foreign overlord. What 
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right have they or any private citizen to cast 
our honor in the dirt? They don't speak for 
me and never will. I'd rather die here and 
now, and I'm sure those 1,000 men would say 
the same, than see my country shamed be- 
fore the world. No one has any right to 
cause the laughter of the world because of 
the humiliation of this great Nation. 

Mr. Editor, I am only 19, but I'm worried. 
I'm worried about my country and its posi- 
tion and standing in today’s almost barbaric 
world. Don't let the commies get away with 
it, Don't let today’s youth face an enslaved 
tomorrow. Stand up for freedom at all 
costs—but freedom with honor. You are an 
adult. We teenagers need your help, our Na- 
tion needs your support. Speak out against 
this humiliating event—urge your friends to 
do the same. Don't allow the American flag, 
Old Glory, to drop in the blood and dirt of 
Castro's Cuba. Don't let the people of the 
world say that we paid a ransom to a Com- 
munist nation, that we contributed to its 
growth by supplying the work implements it 
lacks, that America is cowering before a dot 
of a dictatorship (or even a giant) 90 miles 
off her own coast. This cannot happen and 
it win not happen, this I know. For I have 
faith in you and men like you. And in this 
hour of darkness and fear you and 1,000 more 
will stand up and be counted, will stand up 
to those who would throw this country at 
the feet of a foreign tyrant, will stand up 
for the great principles of the United States 
of America. 

Juprrn A. CLIFF. 


Faith and Works 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
July 2, 1961, the Honorable Brooks Hays, 
who at the present time is Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Congressional Affairs, 
and formerly was a Member of Congress, 
and was also at one time a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, addressed the Kiwanis 
International Convention at Toronto, 
Ontario. He made a very thought- 
provoking speech, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FAITH AND WORKS: THE KIWANIS 
CONTRIBUTION 
(Address of the Hon, Brooks Hays, Assistant 

Secretary of State, Kiwanis International 

Convention, Toronto, Ontario, July 2, 1961) 

Mr. President, Kiwanians and guests, a 
visitor from Europe told me in Washington 
once, after a trip across the continent, that 
an impressive thing about our two countries 
is the profound cultural and civic influence 


of the great luncheon clubs. In these groups 
are men who, though terribly busy, are not 
too busy to arrange practical means of ac- 
quiring information and generating leader- 
ship in public affairs. My friends said, “This 
has great moral force in the national life.” 
No organization has excelled your own in the 
exertions that justify this tribute from a 
tourist. 

As you know, Kiwanis is the only one of 
the historic organizations of its type which 
limits clubs to Canada and the United States. 
It is gratifying that such excellent forums 
are available for a discussion of Canadian- 
United States relations and a consideration 
of proposed solutions to problems that in re- 
cent years were permitted to become rather 
severe. 

As a citizen of the United States I earn- 
estly hope that our Government will do 
whatever is necessary to remove the causes 
of irritation that may be attributable to us. 

As a Member of the Congress, I had the 
great privilege in 1957-58 of serving on the 
mission which produced what has come to 
be known as the Hays-Coffin report. In this 
study which then Representative Frank Cof- 
fin and I prepared, it was pointed out that 
trade difficulties in connection with oil, 
wheat, and minerals, and differences over 
other economic policies were ca a de- 
terioration of the harmonious relations that 
had existed for more than a hundred years. 
I should add that, in spite of these develop- 
ments, the generally good Canadian-United 
States relations were in sharp contrast with 
the cleavages of the old world which had 
involved hoth of our countries. In the light 
of such ere world tensions the Canadian- 
United States differences growing out of com- 
modity and investment problems tended to 
vanish, 

The distinguished Prime Minister, Mr. 
Diefenbaker, endorsed the recommendations 
which Mr. Coffin and I submitted, and in 
line with these recommendations, and those 
of the Senator from Vermont, Hon. GEORGE 
AIKEN, who exerted splendid leadership in 
this field, both the U.S. Congress and the 
Canadian Parliament have authorized a reg- 
ular exchange of visits by official delega- 
tions. One of these meetings has just becn 
concluded in Washington, and Iam confident 
that our Canadian visitors were convinced 
that the United States does not take Canada 
for granted. On the other hand, they would 
doubtless concede that finding a remedy also 
requires imagination and statesmanship on 
both sides of the border. 

It would be expecting too much to suggest 
that a perfect mechanism for adjusting dif- 
ferences can be devised, but it Is apparent 
that great progress is being made in remoy- 
ing an attitude of indifference which for a 
few years caused some Canadians to say 
that they would rather be penalized by us 
than to be ignored. 

The official concern on both sides of our 
historic boundary will lead to an eventual 
easing of every tension, but this will be made 
possible by the spirit of friendship and mu- 
tual trust that Kiwanis Clubs have helped to 
establish. 

An outgrowth of strengthened ties of good 
will and understanding will be more stable 
trade relations. Already our trade with your 
great nation almost equals in total volume 
transactions with all of Latin America, and in 
per capita terms Is about 10 times as great as 
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our trade with that area. We are each other's 
best customers. 

Our security interests are even more vital. 
In this relationship our two countries have 
cooperated without reservation and the dif- 
ferences to which I have alluded have not im- 
paired defense arrangements. 

Perhaps the fact that our defense interests 
are inextricably bound together may even- 
tually make easier the recognition that eco- 
nomic interest should unite us, too, and that 
the implications of this fact should be 
cheerfully confronted. 

Underlying our success in the experiment 
with democratic government on the North 
American continent is a deep religious faith 
common to both nations. The institutions 
which sustain it are reverenced by our peo- 
ples. This faith I wish to speak of tonight, 
and it is in the context of world peril that 
I offer these ideas regarding the place that 
our faith has in the struggle for survival. 

We are aware of the debt we owe to those 
of less turbulent periods of the past. Our 
faith is pluralistic. Into the stream of our 
cultural life has flowed enduring values of 
British and French societies with the intrl- 
guing diversity which each supplied in ethnic 
legacies. The Scots of Nova Scotia would 
find congenial company in our Appalachian 
Mountains where their sturdy cousins laid 
foundations for our culture. 

And the worshipper in Quebec's pictur- 
esque chapels and beautiful cathedrals 
would have no difficulty in finding similar 
provision for his faith's nourishment on our 
side of the border, even in the southernmost 
points such as New Orleans and Miami. 

I do not discount the significance of re- 
ligious differences, They are not dissolved 
in the beautiful fraternalism of club life, for 
you acknowledge the importance of firm re- 
ligious convictions. Nevertheless, it is some- 
thing to hearten us that these differences 
may be easily accepted with utmost good will 
and mutual respect—and an appreciation of 
the pluralistic quality of the continent’s 
culture. 

Kiwanis has helped to create an atmos- 
phere of understanding in which my appre- 
clation as a Baptist of the historic contribu- 
tion of the Catholic Church may be expressed 
without embarrassing either Catholic or 
Baptist listeners. Under the aegis of free- 
dom we dwell together as fellow disciples of 
an ancient faith bound by Judaic-Christian 
concepts of man as God's child with human 
dignity and individual destiny as the center 
of our concern. 

Individual freedom of worship and of re- 
ligious expression in public affairs is the key 
to our venture’s success. We believe that the 
final values of all existence are focused in 
the soul of a man. In the religious com- 
munity, men of differing political faiths meet 
in common worship; and in the political 
community, men of conflicting religious 
views assemble to advance the interests of 
all. This political community, to be well or- 
dered, must have the harmony and righteous- 
ness that religion alone can supply. Be- 
tween the extremes represented by the cyni- 
cal statement “the people are a great beast” 
and the equally cynical position of Robes- 
pierre who said “the mob is in the streets 
I must find which way they are going for I 
am their leader,” we who seek to build an 
adequate faith for changing times will find 
a philosophy for human government. For 
government has become such a vital force in 
human life that religion must find an ex- 
pression in political performance. Imagina- 
tion and compassion in the arts of govern- 
ment are essentials if the social substance of 
falth is to be maintained. 

In the honors to be awarded and the re- 
sponsibilities to be assigned in public life, 
no one should be proscribed because of his 
religious affiliations. If in the interest of a 
full discussion of all relevant factors the 
voters examine an individual's views that 
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are tinged with religious conviction, it 
should assuredly be done with sensitivity 
and with respect for the lines of demarca- 
tion between religious and political author- 
ity. Only in this way can the values in 
both the religious and the political struc- 
ture be conserved. 

Kiwanians, haying had a part in soften- 
ing the effects of conflict between individ- 
ual businesses and between communities, 
may find in the complex world relations of 
this decade a new challenge for leadership, 
Contributions to international cooperation 
have never been so desperately needed. We 
live in an interdependent world. The un- 
derdeveloped nations have new aspirations 
to be met, and with them are new expecta- 
tions of the industrial powers, particularly 
of Canada and the United States. Our 
proximity and historic relationship to Latin 
America give us special responsibilities in 
this area, but those nations of Asia and 
Africa which also look to the West should 
find assurances that the awakened interest 
in South and Central America does not mean 
their own hopes for better living standards 
will be neglected by us. 

The defense aspects of the various pro- 
grams in which our two nations participate 
must not be permitted to overshadow the 
vast cultural and humanitarian influences 
that are involved in our official undertak- 
ings. As Secretary of State Rusk says, we 
would feel tmpelled to inaugurate loan and 
grant programs to help the young nations, 
even if there were no Sino-Soviet threat. 
And just as British capital and genius for 
enterprise helped us lay the foundations for 
unprecendented progress in North America 
in the 19th century, so in the critical second 
half of the 20th our two nations must gird 
themselves for a resolute and imaginative 
participation in the processes of world 
growth and adjustment. And there should 
be no playing down of the elements of com- 
passion and conscience as we interpret our 
economic and physical exertions. To be 
sure, we are aware of our own narrow in- 
terest in aid and development programs, 
but we also know that it is true of nations 
as of individuals that life does not consist 
of the abundance of things possessed. 

Dr. Raymond Miller, member of the Har- 
vard Business School faculty and longtime 
champion of better Canadian-American rela- 
tions, asked me to define capitalism for his 
book “Can Capitalism Compete?” and this 
is what I said: “Capitalism is private enter- 
prise with a conscience. If the conscience is 
lacking, then no amount of technical profi- 
ciency or managerial genius can prevent the 
breakdown of the system. Where there is no 
self-im; moral discipline, Government 
will inevitably take notice of the problems 
created. The breakdown thus leads to some 
form of statism which marks the end of in- 
dustrial freedom.” 

And the conscience which the Judaic- 
Christian faith proclaims should be fully sen- 
sitized to the presence of suffering in our 
distraught world. I have had no thought in 
this talk with you tonight of arguing for a 
specific foreign aid program but rather to 
urge, in view of the fact that both nations 
are committed to it and with a bipartisan 
history on both sides of our border, that we 
should have a new conditioning of the minds 
and hearts of 200 million people in North 
America for the mighty struggles to redeem 
our world and to make the oneness of the 
human family a reality. 

In our struggle to provide the conditions 
for the flourishing of democracy in the newly 
independent nations of the world, we must 
not forget the power to sway men's minds 
possessed by the challenger we face in these 
areas. The Godless faith of communism has 
revealed itself to be a considerable threat to 
Western idealism in the world battleground 
of ideas. We must prove that our faith in 
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the dignity of man and his eternal worth 
has greater value than the Marxist doctrine 
of man's subordination to the state. We can 
only do this by displaying intense devotion 
to the principles we know to be right and 
just. Our enemy is often fanatical and per- 
suasive in his championing of his material- 
istic philosophy. Underprivileged peoples 
must be shown that only an idealistic phi- 
losophy of concern for the individual will add 
to their greater happiness and prosperity. 
But time is short. Hungry people will not 
listen to words that are not backed up by 
deeds. Let us here resolve to take whatever 
action is necessary to enable all men to ful- 
fill their noblest aspirations, 


Spending in This Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my recent campaign for election to Con- 
gress, I stressed the point that our ex- 
penditures for domestic programs would 
have to be related to what we necessarily 
were forced to spend for national defense 
and national security. In other words, 
we could not spend for every conceivable 
item which was promised by President 
Kennedy in his 1960 campaign speeches, 
no matter how desirable they might ap- 
pear to be. 


We must protect the security of the 
Nation. We must preserve its fiscal re- 
sponsibility. Otherwise, its security can- 
not be preserved. Also, we will have 
inflation, a rapidly increasing cost of liv- 
ing and difficulty in maintaining the 
value of the dollar in international trade. 
The election returns indicated that the 
voters of my district believed that this 
analysis was sound. 


Shortly after I took office on May 22; 
the President requested vastly increased 
defense appropriations. Yesterday, the 
Washington Evening Star carried a 
frontpage headline, “Big Buildup Or- 
dered in Soviet Arms.” On the next 
page, the Washington Evening Star car- 
ried an article headed U.S. Defense 
Spending Facing Second Look.” This 
article indicated that further increases 
in defense appropriations would be 
needed and would be requested, All this 
makes it increasingly important for us to 
be careful about our domestic expendi- 
tures. It is a guns-or-butter proposi- 
tion. 

Yesterday’s Harrisburg Patriot-News 
contained a very interesting and instruc- 
tive editorial dramatically pointing up 
this same thought. I ask permission to 
include the editorial in the Recorp as a 
part of my remarks. It follows: 

How GOES THE SPENDING? LIKE a KITE IN A 
Hin WI do 

The tote board on the Kennedy spending 
race is flashing like a short-circuited pinball 
machine. The payoff figures keep jumping. 

Mr. Kennedy's chart of programs has a 
striking similarity to the dark days of the 
depression in Franklin Roosevelt's days. 
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But there is a difference. There is no de- 
pression today and no prostration of the 
economy calling for a program to pump- 
prime prosperity. Business is recovering 
nicely from the effects of the recent reces- 
sion. Government and private economists 
see bright days ahead and a boom in 1962. 

But whatever it is that the White House 
sees in the future, it is openhandedly pouring 
out multimillions of dollars that will result 
in a budget deficit this year and next, a fact 
that disturbs not at all Treasury Secretary 
Dillon. He calls it necessary for growth. 

MILLION AN HOUR 


Just how fast a spending pace President 
Kennedy's administration is setting was 
brought to the Senate’s attention the other 
day by Senator Jon J. WII AAS, Republi- 
can, of Delaware. The Federal deficit, said 
WII LLaxIs, is mounting at a rate of $1 million 
an hour, and the New Frontier is expanding 
Federal payrolls at the “rate of more than 
four employees every 5 minutes.” 

“The American people are just beginning 
to realize the enormous cost of the new 
spending programs of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration,” WILLIAMS said. 

What Americans are beginning to realize 
is that the President's desire for more Fed- 
eral participation in big urban renewal proj- 
ects, housing, farm subsidies, foreign aid, 
more spending for old age, jobless aid, bigger 
layouts in science and education may be 
laudable but they are also costly. 

The President's view is that all of this is 
necessary to keep the country’s growth in 
ascent. An Associated Press story rounding 
up the programs calls it “pouring on the 
coal.” 


What is disturbing is that this growth 
fuel is being poured on top of huge Gov- 
ernment expenditures for defense spending 
with which few people will argue. 

Even more disturbing is that the Asso- 
ciated Press was unable in its talks with 
administration officials to uncover any deep 
concern with inflation, an echo of Dillon’s 
shallow philosophy that future growth will 
take care of keeping inflation in check. 

THE URGE TO SPEND 


Whatever the logic of Mr. Dillon's argu- 
ment—and it escapes us completely—the 
fact remains that there exists in Washington 
a seemingly insatiable desire to pour a few 
billions here and a few billions there in a 
climate of something for everybody. 

In recent. days the clarity of this philos- 
Ophy has been revealed with these develop- 
ments: 

The inflationary housing program adds up 
to at least $6 billion, possibly $9 billion. 

The increasingly costly highway program 
will draw on general revenues in addition to 
the higher special taxes. á 

A speedup of the man-in-the-moon proj- 
ect will take at least 87 to $9 billion more 
over the next 5 years than the estimates of 
Just a short time ago. 

Add to these a host of other expanding 
domestic programs advocated by the New 
Frontier and it is small wonder that the 
Federal debt limit has to be jacked up an- 
other $5 billion. 

THE CHRISTMAS TREE 

What disturbs us, and many others, is the 
attitude of the Kennedy administration that 
it can undertake all kinds of new spending 
programs at once without serlous considera- 
tlon for the damage it may do to the fu- 
ture of our economy. 

Ex-President Eisenhower, in Hershey 2 
weeks ago, put it this way: “The picture to- 
day, as I see it, is the Federal Government 
as a gigantic Santa Claus and we're the peo- 
ple dancing around the Christmas tree hop- 
ing for our presents. 

“And each package you get is marked with 
fine print so we don't have to read it vou 
don't have to pay for this but your grand- 
children will.““ 
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Mr. Eisenhower was speaking for a grow- 
ing majority of fellow Americans who are 
b to realize that somewhere there 
must be a limit to the ability of even a 
rich country to provide all things to all 
people all at the same time. 


Who’s To Blame for the High Cost of 
Living? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O; 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Who's To Blame for the High 
Cost of Living?” written by Arthur 
Mauch and published in a recent issue 
of Successful Farming magazine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo's To BLAME FOR THE HIGH COST OF 

LivInGc? 
(By Arthur Mauch, oo State Univer- 
sity 

“Food Prices Push Cost of Living to New 
High"—this is becoming an all-too-familiar 
headline. Result: Farmers and farm support 
programs are taking much of the blame for 
increasing living costs. 

Here are facts to help refute false accu- 
sations against farmers. 

The Consumers’ Price Index, commonly 
known as cost-of-living index, in October 
1960, was over 127. This means: Things 
consumers buy were, on the average, 27 
percent higher than in 1947-49—the years 
used as a base for the index. The index of 
food prices, however, was still under 121. 

We spend about a fifth of our income, after 
income tax, for food. So, food is a major 
part of the cost-of-living index, One may 
conclude, therefore, that the low cost of food 
has been a major factor in recent years in 
keeping the cost of living from being even 
higher, and in keeping inflation in the creep- 
ing stage. 

Looking at the cost of food through the 
eyes of the average factoryworker in the 
United States, the food bargains are even 
more startling. He now spends only 23 per- 
cent of his earnings for food. Only 10 years 
ago he spent 35 percent of his wages for 
food, 20 years ago, 41 percent; and 30 years 
ngo, 48 percent—nearly half of his earnings. 

In addition, the quality of the food in his 
wife's market basket has increased consid- 
erably. If the factoryworker were content 
with a diet such as he had in 1929, he would 
need to spend only about 16 percent of his 
current earnings for food. 

Though food prices have increased less 
than most major items in the cost of living, 
we can’t escape the fact food prices are 
higher at the retail store where consumers 
do their buying. In fact, they're 21 per- 
cent higher than 10 years ago. Why? 

The facts are, that while the cost of the 
typical “family food market basket” in- 
creased $154, the farm value decreased $40. 
So we can hardly blame farmers or farm 
programs for this rise. During this period, 
profits of marketing corporations also de- 
creased by $5. 

On the other hand, labor costs increased 
$100, transportation costs went up $31, 
other business expenses advanced $60, and 
corporate taxes took an additional 88. 
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Consumers are demanding more and more 
costly services in their food products. Some 
call this built-in maid service. 

A study by the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the USDA showed that a day's fully 
home-prepared family meals cost $4.90— 
and took 5.5 hours of preparation. The 
meals from partly prepared foods increased 
the cost to $5.80—but reduced the time to 
3.1 hours. The menu from fully prepared 
ready-to-cook foods cost $6.70—and required 
1.6 hours. 

Look again at the first and last sets of 
figures. The extra cost was $1.80. The time 
Saved was 4 hours. This means the home- 
maker worked for 45 cents an hour when 
she did all her own work. 

Millions of American housewives—with 
part-time or full-time jobs of their own, 
with youngsters demanding their time, or 
with good income from their husbands’ 
jobs—are not going to devote this much 
time for such a low wage. 

EFFECT OF FARM PROGRAMS 


A large share of the cost of Government 
support programs for farmers has been due 
to wheat, cotton, and tobacco. Corn and 
dairy products are important, too. But note 
these figures: 

In 1952, when milk prices were supported 
at 90 percent of parity—about $3.85 a hun- 
dred pounds consumers paid an average of 
22.8 cents a quart for milk. In 1959, price 
Supports were 77 percent of parity—about 
$3.06 a hundred pounds—and consumer 
prices had advanced to 24.2 cents a quart. 
So, while support prices dropped 20 percent, 
milk prices increased 6 percent. 

In 1948, wheat was supported at 90 per- 
cent of parity, or $2 a bushel. Consumers 
then paid less than 14 cents for a 1-pound 
loaf of bread. In 1959, wheat was supported 
at 75 percent of parity—$1.77 a bushel, and 
consumers paid nearly 20 cents for a loaf. 
So, while support for wheat dropped over 
11 percent the price of bread increased 42 
percent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The trends we have just observed are likely 
to continue for some time in the future. 
Hence, it is doubly important that we recog- 
nize the true facts. 

The dollars-and-cents cost of food at the 
retall store has gone up. This has been due 
to the demand on the part of the housewife 
for built-in maid service, and the increase 
in marketing costs. Food prices have de- 
clined at the farm level. 

Goyernment support programs, costly as 


they are, have added only a small percent- 


age to our food bill. 

It may well be that some people confuse 
the “high cost of living“ with the cost of 
high living.” 


Representative Griffin’s Crusade on Back- 
Door Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. FORD. Mr. Speaker, the unique 
ability of our distinguished colleague 
and friend, ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, to ex- 
plain clearly complicated and technical 
issues is known to all of us. Such an is- 
Sue of concern to many of us is back- 
door spending. 

Recently the Muskegon (Mich.) 
Chronicle carried an editorial embodying 
a recent statement by BOB GRIFFIN on 
this question. 
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May I urge that all my colleagues read 
this editorial and join the call to stop 
the raid through the back door of the 
Treasury. ` 
Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial from the Muskegon 
Chronicle for June 22, 1961, entitled 
“Representative Grirrin’s Crusade on 
Back-door Spending”: 

REPRESENTATIVE GRIFFIN’S CRUSADE ON Back- 
Door SPENDING 


In a statement a few days ago, Repre- 
sentative Rosert P. GRIFFIN of this district 
had some exceedingly pertinent points to 
make in regard to Federal spending. They 
were particularly relevant in view of the 
fact that Congress just now is considering 
huge new appropriations, along with an- 
other upward revision of the national debt 
limit. In summary, this is part of what 
Representative GRIFFIN said: 

“When one considers the staggering size 
of our $286 billion national debt, I think 
it is time to take a long, hard look at how 
we can avoid more deficit spending. First, 
since times are critical and demands upon 
us are heavy, the Federal Government sim- 
ply must put priorities on those programs 
most vital. In addition, although our Fed- 
eral Government has become immense, it 
should not be relieved from strict accounting 
for every expenditure, if ever we are going 
to maintain a balance between tax dollars 
received and tax dollars spent. 

“One shoddy legislative and accounting 
practice has crept into our Federal fiscal 
procedures which greatly disturbs me. Start- 
ing with the law that established the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in the 1930's, 
Congress from time to time has been author- 
izing some agencies of Government to draw 
funds directly from the U.S. Treasury with- 
out going through the customary appropria- 
tion procedure. This practice has expanded 
greatly since then and is now commonly re- 
ferred to as the back-door approach to the 
Treasury. It amounts to writing a blank 
check for back-door spending and freeing 
the spenders from accounting annually to 
the Congress. Since this device was discov- 
ered in the 1930’s, some 6107 billion has 
gone out the back door of the Treasury in 
this manner. 

“The Constitution clearly states: ‘No 
money shall be drawn from the Treasury, 
except in consequence of appropriation by 
law.’ Our Founding Fathers placed this pro- 
vision in our Constitution to assure that 
expenditures would be scrutinized and ap- 
proved regularly by Congress in the light 
of necessity, availability of revenues, and 
the indebtedness of the Nation. To the ex- 
tent that back-door spending has been per- 
mitted, Congress has abdicated its constitu- 
tional responsibility.” 

Surely that is true. Yet the back-door 
method of financing continues to be em- 
ployed to a degree which Senator BYRD, 
chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, calls the worst in history. 

An example is to be found in the hous- 
ing bill passed by the Senate last week 
and now before the House. It is supposed 
to be a housing bill. Yet it “leaks out” 
money for other purposes which are only 
indirectly related. One of its provisions 
sets aside $100 million for distribution to 
local governments to permit them “to ac- 
quire and improve mass t; tion 
systems.” Without getting into any long- 
winded discussion, it is not likely that this 
money will be used to produce modern, ef- 
fective mass transportation that will pay 
its own way. Instead, the money is likely 
to go to buy “dead horses” that will con- 
tinue to incur deficits. 

An even worse feature—the one Repre- 
sentative Griryrix has in mind— is that 
there is no thought in the housing bill of 
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matching appropriations to available 
Federal revenues. Enormous new sums are 
sought for the housing program and many 
others and at no point is there any thought 
of how the total outgo will shape up in 
terms of total Federal income. 

The new spending is incurred by the sim- 
ple process of going deeper into debt, in 
some cases by the back-door route to the 
Treasury. This means that the money is 
available to some agency with no require- 
ment that the expenditures be reviewed and 
authorized periodically by Congress. 

There has been much comment on what 
Americans can do for their country, not 
what their country can do for them. It is 
a valid point. It would be all the more 
valid ig the reverse proposition were cou- 
pled with it. What is the Government, in- 
cluding both Congress and the adminis- 
tration, going to do about ending ineffi- 
ciency where it is found and operating as 
it could and should? 

Government has the right to demand sac- 
rifices from the people. The people have the 
return right to demand that Government 
tighten up on fiscal controls. The bigger 
the Government gets, the more important 
this becomes. 

One of the evils of big government is that 
back-door spending becomes increasingly 
the easier way. We hope that Representa- 
tive GRIFFIN is joined by many others in 
Congress in the fight to give more than just 
lipservice to what President Kennedy him- 
self, in his budget message, referred to as 
“the necessity to hold firmly to prudent fis- 
cal standards.” 


Significance of the Fourth of July 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a brief 
editorial, printed in the Hillsborough 
(N. H.) Messenger of Thursday, June 29, 
of which Dick Howard is publisher, is an 
excellent essay on the meaning of the 
Fourth of July, and one of the blessings 
we received from declaring our inde- 
pendence. : 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From R June 29. 

1 


WHAT JULY FOURTH Is ALL ABOUT 


Free enterprise, someone once sald, has 
nothing to do with politics, or wealth, or 
business, or class. It is a way of life in 
which the individual, you and I, are im- 
portant. 

Free enterprise is the right to open a gas 
station, or a grocery store, or to buy a farm 
if you want to be your own boss—or to 
change your job if you don't like the man 
you're working for. 

It is the right to lock your door at night, 
the right to argue, the right to save money 
if you want to, or to blow it all on a good 
time. It is the right to speak freely about 
anything you wish, at any time you wish, to 
any one you wish to speak to. It is the 
right to ask a policeman to protect you, or a 
judge to help you. 

Free enterprise has nothing to do with how 
much money you have, or how much money 
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you don't have. It has nothing to do with 
what your job is, or what your job isn’t. 

Free enterprise, said one who sought to 
define it, means the right to be yourself in- 
stead of some nameless number in a horde 
bossed by a few despots. Free enterprise is 
the sum of many little things, but how 
miserable we'd all be without it. 

In celebrating Independence Day next 
week, maybe we would alt do well to give a 
little thought to free enterprise. After all, 
it was the Fourth of July that gave it to us? 


Showdown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, recent 
developments in our handling of foreign 
affairs have caused serious apprehen- 
sions as to where our present policies are 
leading this Nation. The noted journal- 
ist Eric Sevareid, in a recent article pub- 
lished in the New York Post, and re- 
printed in today’s Washington Post, 
warns of the fallacy inherent in any pol- 
icy of softness and retreat in dealing with 
world communism. I commend this ex- 
cellent article to my colleagues, and ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

SHOWDOWN 


(By Eric Sevareid) 


I hope American nerves are strong; I know 
American heads are befogged. 

The showdown with the Communist world 
conspiracy is on. We have entered the final 
stage of the long struggle to determine if 
we can hold our world position short of a 
great war. We are in that stage because 
Khrushchev has decided we are. He will 
act accordingly, which will force us to act 
accordingly—if we can clear our heads. 

He did his best at Vienna to make us un- 
derstand, just as Hitler did, time after time. 
It is wrong to think Khrushchev said nothing 
new. When he said, in effect, “No negotia- 
tions on anything unless it suits us tacti- 
cally, no disarmament agreement, no test- 
stoppage agreement, no U.N. save on our 
terms, no letup on Berlin'’—when he said 
all this, he was saying: We have you. Why 
go on with the chess game?” 

He has concluded that the Western al- 
liance cannot be pulled together, that north 
Africa will soon be wide open to Communist 
exploitation with central Africa to follow, 
that southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands, that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. He is now sure that 
the great game of isolating the United 
States, then impoverishing it, then breaking 
its will, is all over save for our helpless, 
thrashing convulsions, which will be inter- 
esting and from time to time dangerous. 

No doubt there are after-hours parlor 
games in the Kremlin these nights—betting 
pools, for example, on the precise month 
when the United States, driven desperate 
by Castro's subversion of other Latin regimes, 
threatens to use force, whereupon Castro 
laughingly points out that he has short-range 
missile emplacements almed at the lovely 
white city of Miami and would we care to 
test his will to use them. 

I imagine they play an uproarious game of 
“Can You Top This?” reading selected items 
from the British and American press. The 
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passionate claims of British Socialists that 
Britain will have more world influence if she 
gives up her atomic weapons must be a con- 
sistent funnybone tickler. These days they 
must particularly chérish the Whitehall- 
Lippmann theory that if we show willing- 
ness to renegotiate West Berlin, the Reds 
will obligingly give us at the bargaining table 
& stronger position than we have now. 

Surely they adore reading the worrying, 
hair-shirt arguments that the United States 
must not do this or that because it will of- 
fend “world opinion,” Knowing as they do 
that these is no such thing in the moralistic 
sense—the proof of which is that after all 
their crimes, including Hungary, they enjoy 
more influence and respect in the world than 
ever. They must love the British-American 
notion that the bosses of the new. neutral“ 
nations are somehow more highminded and 
spiritual than those of the committed na- 
tions, 

They must have shaken their heads in 
happy disbelief when they read that con- 
Servative newspaper executives, calling on the 
President, said No“ when he asked if they 
accepted his premise that the United States 
has entered the most critical period of its 
history. 

And they must love the large school of 
American liberals who assume that any given 
country, however, barren and illiterate, how- 
ever profound its background of violence and 
chieftainship, is capable not only of economic 
Modernization but of parliamentary de- 
mocracy. 

They must love the liberals with social- 
Worker mentalities who do not grasp that 
illiteracy, low wages, concentrated land- 
Ownership and so on are not social prob- 
lems but integral parts of a system of life 
and therefore enormously resistant to quick 
change by anything less than the totalitarian 
disciplines the same liberals abhor. They 
must love the liberals who assume that be- 
cause a Marshal plan worked in modern 
Europe a similar plan can work among those 
regimes of Latin America where statistics are 
wild guesses, where trained economists 
hardly exist, where economic planning is 
finger painting, where, as between coun- 
tries, there is very little background of com- 
munications, normal trade or even intellect- 
Ual interest in one another. 

The gamesmen in the Kremlin must smile 
in their sleep as they realize how deeply in- 
grained is the American illusion that a ton 
of wheat can offset a ton of Communist ar- 
tillery shells, that, a squad of Peace Corps- 
men is a match for a squad of guerilla 
fighters, 

But I hope they frowned a bit when they 
Tead the angry retort of Defense Secretary 
McNamara when he heard for the umpteenth 
time the pious theory that the Communists 
Were gaining in Laos and South Vietnam be- 
Cause the regimes there are “unresponsive to 
the people's needs.” A burning sense of real- 
ity on a short fuse can make a quiet man 
shout (as I'm afraid it makes me shout these 
days) and McNamara shouted that the Com- 
munists are gaining in those countries for 
very simple reasons known as guns, bombs, 
fighters, and threats. 

Frightened people in a score of desperate 
countries want to be on the winning, but 
not necessarily the moral side; and we 
have to start winning soon. We are going 
to lose in several more places before we do. 
We may as well face the fact that we will 
also lose in places we cannot afford to lose, 
Until and unless we are willing to fight, no 
matter the reproying editorials in the Man- 
chester Guardian, no matter what the tem- 
Porary backlash of “world opinion” may be. 

The relations between nations are not the 
Same as those between individuals. We can 
afford to lose everything—except respect for 
Our strength and determination. Lose that, 
and Khrushchey won't bother to sit down 
and talk again even to say “No.” 
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Needed: Labor Frontiersmanship in the 
Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
plex problems of the times require re- 
newed dedication and resourcefulness by 
our citizens—individually and collec- 
tively. 

If this is done, we can—I am confi- 
dent—meet the challenges conforting 
us. If it is not done, we may be in 
trouble. 

On the economic front, for example, 
there is a need for statesmanship, or 
so-called frontiersmanship, in labor and 
management. 

Traditionally, these have worked to 
serve their own special interests. 

This is still necessary. However, 
there is also a need for design and sup- 
port of larger perspective policies and 
programs to serve the Nation. 

Recently, I was privileged to com- 
ment on aspects of this challenge over 
radio station WGN, Chicago. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts of 
this address printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEEDED: LABOR FRONTIERSMANSHIP IN THE 
Space AcE 

As a nation, we face complex, difficult prob- 
lems at home and abroad. To meet these 
challenges, we need to more effectively mobi- 
lize our people and resources, design new 
policies to meet the unique problems of the 
times, encourage the full cooperation of all 
segments of the economy. 

Progress and security—a challenge for all 
of us—depends particularly, upon the dedi- 
cation and resourcefulness of our more than 
71.5 million working men and women. 

As a dynamic force in the space age, they 
provide real manpower and brainpower for a 
powerful forward thrust into tlie future. 

Traditionally, workers and their unions 
have been basically concerned with obtain- 
ing a fair share of the rewards of their 
production, including wages, better working 
conditions, job security, retirement, and 
other benefits. 

Within our free system, we need to care- 
fully and vigilantly protect and perpetuate 
the rights of workers to speak, to organize, 
and to bargain—to obtain a just share of the 
fruits of their labor. 

With a strong and growing voice, however, 
there also goes hand in hand a greater sense 
of dedication and responsibility. 

In these perilous, difficult times, the chal- 
lenges include the following: 

Adherence to policies in labor-management 
negotiations that spur, not obstruct, eco- 
nomic progress; and recognition of public, 
as well as worker, interest, in negotiations 
with management. 

In the struggle against communism, un- 
ions have also a great opportunity—yes a 
responsibility—to serve as a strong voice of 
peace, progress, and freedom. 

Around the globe, there is a uniquely 
strong, common bond among the workers of 
all nations, 

In contact with fellow laborers, elsewhere 
on the globe, the workers of the United 
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States and their unions have a tremendous 
opportunity to serve as dynamic trans- 
mitters of the ideas and ideals of freedom. 

They can present a true, realistic picture 
of how free trade unions can best serve the 
working people and the Nation; how free 
collective b ing can create a workers- 
share-in-the-rewards kind of economy—not 
a trickle-down benefit for workers from 
either a cartel-like business system or a 
state-controlled dictatorship; how, under 
freedom, the worker enjoys respect for his 
rights and integrity, including the maximum 
Gegree of freedom allowable within an or- 
ganized society; how participation in gov- 
ernment “of, by and for the people” has 
created for the American worker the best 
Standards of living in the history of the 
world and promises ever-higher standards 
of living for the future. 

As we face the challenges ahead, then, our 
Nation—and the cause of peace—can benefit 
tremendously from a stronger, more creative 
public-interest role of labor in serving our 
Nation in national and international affairs. 


Results of Annual Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-~ HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
several years I haye mailed question- 
naires to the voters of my district to help 
determine their views on outstanding 
issues. This year, as during past years, 
the answers have indicated an interest 
among the people of the Second District 
in national and world affairs. 

The response this year disappointed 
me because only about 10 percent of the 
104,500 questionnaires I mailed were re- 
turned. This seems to me a small per- 
centage. I had hoped for a larger re- 
turn than in past years, and unless more 
interest is indicated I may be forced next 
year to use other methods of seeking the 
opinions of those I represent. 

The returned questionnaires were 
grouped into six categories, which are 
self-explanatory. They included labor, 
white collar, farmer, business, profes- 
sional, and miscellaneous. The last 
category included unsigned question- 
naires, housewives, retired persons, stu- 
dents and others who could not be classi- 
fied in one of the-other groups. 

Mr. Speaker, it is encouraging to me 
that those who did answer my question- 
naire gave substantial thought to the 
issues and problems involved. About one 
in three of those who answered took the 
time and trouble to comment in detail 
on these matters, and their comments 
help me to determine how best to rep- 
resent my district. I wish time would 
have permitted a detailed reply to all 
who answered the questionnaire, for I 
should like to have done so. 

I know the Members of Congress will 
be interested in the outcome of my ques- 
tionnaire, so under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recor, I include the de- 
tailed results. The figures I use here 
represent percentages, not the number 
of persons who answered a particular 
question: 
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1. In order of their importance to you, 
number the six most important issues today. 
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Less than 1 percent, 

2. President Kennedy says we will have a 
budget deficit. Should Congress (A) in- 
crease our debt, (B) increase taxes, (C) re- 
duce spending? 


F 13 20 7 
White collar. i 
Farmor... 
Professiona’ 


Business.. 
XIiscellancous. = 4 
C 6 12 


3. Should exchanges of students, scien- 
tists, and professional persons between Rus- 
sia and the United States be increased? 


| Yes | No 


a 
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4. Do you favor continuation by the United 
States of its mutual security program of 
economic and military assistance to coun- 
tries outside the Soviet bloc? 


No 


5. Do you favor (A) an increase in mini- 
mum wages to $1.25 an hour, (B) extension 
of minimum wages to cover more workers? 


20 

53 

53 
52 48 49 51 
“ w 62 38 
45 55 60 31 
4⁰ 5i 59 41 


6. Do you favor my bill, H.R. 3590, to 
grant up to $1,000 tax deductions to parents 
for each dependent attending college? 
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Yes No 
85 15 
g2 18 
81 19 
81 10 
4 17 
77 23 
82 18 


7. Should the Federal Government provide 


funds for (A) school construction, (B) 
teachers’ salaries, (C) private schools? 

| A B 0 

| Yes | No | Yes | No | Yes | No 
1 75 25 26 7 16 R 
White collar 45 iS 16 s 5 v5 
Furnior ---- 44 5 25 75 11 xo 
Profesional... 5⁰ 41 wn 61 4 ë 
Business... 57 43 14 85 6 91 
Miscollancous 48 52 m 74 8 92 
1 — 49 61 23 77 10 90 


8. Do you favor admitting Red China to 
the United Nations? 


9. Should Congress authorize a voluntary 
Youth Peace Corps? 


10. Do you favor an increase in 
limits of social security recipients? 


Yes No 

— 75 25 
White collar RO 20 
Farmer Un 3t 
Professional 52 18 
Business 5 Ri 16 
Miscellaneous... 77 23 
T T 79 21 


11. Do you approve the Secretary of In- 
terior’s plan to make our low-cost Pacific 
Northwest power available to southern Cali- 
fornia and other areas? 


Yes No 
37 63 
32 68 
30 70 
45 55 
30 70 
31 69 
37 63 


Mr. Speaker, the results show that 
many people of my district are concerned 
with national defense. The fact that 
peace ranked second in importance is an 
indication many believe that a strong 
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defense is a deterrent against a nuclear 
or conventional war. Also, they recog- 
nize the danger of communism by rank- 
ing it the third most important issue. 

The fact that the budget and inflation 
were among the top six issues and that 82 
percent believe Congress should reduce 
spending is a strong indication the peo- 
ple support the principle of responsible 
Government spending. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that sub- 
stantially the majority in each category 
expressed the same view toward all major 
issues. This means the people of my 
district are solidly tied together when it 
comes to what is good for our country. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Carpenter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday’s New York Times contained 
an article by Charlotte Curtis about Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carpenter, the new executive 
assistant to the Vice President. I have 
known Mrs. Carpenter for a number of 
years during the period she worked with 
her husband Les Carpenter as the news- 
writing team reporting for several South- 
western papers. 

I know most of my colleagues in the 
Senate are acquainted with Mrs. Car- 
penter and share my esteem for her rep- 
ortorial abilities. “Liz” Carpenter is one 
of the most energetic and capable re- 
porters it has been my privilege to know 
during my service in Washington, and I 
can think of no more appropriate com- 
ment on her ability than the statement 
contained in the article to the effect that 
when “Liz” accepted the position with 
the Vice President Mr. Carpenter hired 
three people to take her place. 

I congratulate Vice President JOHNSON 
upon his good fortune in being able to 
acquire the services of “Liz” Carpenter. 
Because of the possibility that some of 
my colleagues may not have had the op- 
portunity to read the article about her, I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Times, July 5, 1961] 
TEXAN Keeps VICE PRESIDENT ON TIME— 

ELIZABETH CARPENTER Is EXECUTIVE Am TO 

LYNDON JOHNSON—Ex-NEWSPAPERWOMAN 

Forsoox Jos Wrr HUSBAND ror Post 

(By Charlotte Curtis) 

WasHINGTON.—Last week, while Congress- 
men brought their sightseeing constituents 
into her Capitol Hill office and 
hounded her for news, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Car- 
penter was further refining the practice of 
frontiersmanship. j 

It fell to her, as exocutive assistant to Vice 
President LYNDON B. JOHNSON, to work out 
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a schedule that will go into effect if and 
when the cameldriver, whom the JOHNSONS 
befriended in Karachi, lands in Washington. 
She was also completing arrangements for a 
Washington luncheon and a Texas barbecue 
and dinner in honor of President Moham- 
med Ayub Khan of Pakistan who is expected 
here July 11. 

“It’s this way,” the genial, news-trained 
Texan explained. “The Vice President is 
not one for ceremony. He likes to be in- 
formal and he wants entertainment that is 
tallored to visitors’ interests.” 

As a result, Mrs. Carpenter was trying to 
think up something special for horse-loving 
President Ayub. She hoped for something 
equal to the autographed baseballs and 
gloves that she obtained (with the help of 
the Washington Senators baseball team) for 
Mr, Jounson to give baseball-minded Prime 
Minister Hayato Ikeda of Japan. And she 
wanted this newest luminary to be at least 
as pleased as Vietnam's Secretary of State, a 
visitor for whom she planned a boat ride on 
the Potomac River. 


TEXAS-STYLE RECEPTION 


“I don't yet know about President Ayub.” 
Mrs. Carpenter said. But I imagine we'll do 
something in the cowboy line. We have some 
wonderful rope-and-whip people.” 

She was working on arrangements for 
President Ayub with the staff of the John- 
sons’ Texas ranch, and if all goes accord- 
ing to plan, a group of Pakistani students 
will be scattered among notables invited to 
the barbecue—an arrangement similar to the 
inclusion of German-speaking Texans at the 
recent gathering for Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer of West Germany. 

“Now the cameldriver,” she said, is & 
different matter. He,was supposed to be 
here in July, but his trip has been postponed 
indefinitely. He said he couldn't come here 
at this time because of family responsibill- 
ties. We had worked out a plan so he could 
see the sights in Washington and the Vice 
President had wanted to take him to a base- 
ball game.“ 

LIVE WIRE 

Mrs. Carpenter was with the Johnsons 
when they chanced upon the cameldriver, 
and she spoke of the casual, beside-the-road 
encounter as if Vice Presidents of the United 
States usually invited unknowns to travel 
thousands of miles to be their guests in 
America. 

“We were driving from the airport to 
Karachi when this man came out of the 
crowds and up to the car,“ she said. The 
Vice President got out, shook hands and 
talked with him. He said, ‘Come visit me,’ 
and the cameldriver allowed as how he'd like 
to, so we issued a formal invitation.” 

Shortly after she and the Johnsons re- 
turned from the trip, the Vice President ap- 
aaa her to the new, precedent-shattering 

ob. 

Mrs. Carpenter is nn energetic, gray-haired 
mother of two who never looks as if she 
is working against myriad deadlines even 
when her desk is surrounded by people and 
telephones are demanding her attention. 
She talks to visitors and into the green, 
Pushbutton-studded telephone, the receiver 
of which she wedges between her shoulder 
and ear, while her fingers rap out notes 
and memoranda on a typewriter. 

“The New Frontier got more and more ir- 
Tesistible,” she said, explaining why a jeave 
of absence from newspapering to serve as Mr. 
JOHNSON’s campaign press secretary had been 
lengthened. “The Vice President was my 
Co an in Texas. Then he became a 
Senator, majority leader and now Vice Presi- 
dent. It's natural that I should want to be 
u part of his team. 

Her job puts an end, perhaps temporarily, 
to the team of Leslie and Elizabeth Car- 
Penter (Les and Liz, as they are known in 
Washington), a newswriting team that repre- 
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sents Southwestern papers and Variety. 
When his wife took the Johnson job, Mr. 
Carpenter hired three people to take her 
place. 

TEAM SPIRIT 

The Carpenters live in suburban Spring 
Valley with their children, aged 14 and 11. 
They share a car and an ambition to write 
a musical comedy about Washington politics, 
and this is the first time in their lives that 
they have worked apart. 

“We grew up together,” Mrs. Carpenter said. 
“Les was business manager on the Austin 
High School paper and I was editor.” 

When they were students at the University 
of Texas, Mr. Carpenter was night editor and 
his wife was a reporter. Mrs. Carpenter also 
was the first co-ed elected vice president of 
the student body. They have lived in Wash- 
ington about 15 years. 


President Kennedy’s Judgment Improves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
is little resemblance between Kennedy 
the campaigner and Kennedy the Presi- 
dent, but here is one instance where his 
change of tune has profited America. 
The following article by Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on July 5, discusses 
the President’s statements on the status 
of the economy of the United States, as 
compared with that of the U.S. S. R. 
NIXON TO KENNEDY TO K.—KENNEDY CHANGES 

His Tune ABOUT Narrox's Economy 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WasuIncton —When I listened to the Pres- 


ident of the United States the other day say- 
ing that we are outproducing the Soviets 
and that they won't catch up with us even 
by the year 2000, for one moment I thought 
I was at the wrong press conference, or that, 
perhaps, there had been a recount and the 
other man had taken over, or that by some 
odd political alchemy the man who was talk- 
ing was President Richard Milhous Kennedy. 

Don't get me wrong; I liked the spirit and 
substance of what was being said about the 
state of the economy and about the Russian 
gross national product moving up only 1 per- 
cent in comparison with the United States 
gross national product in 48 years. 

But somehow during the campaign L got 
the impression that it was that other fel- 
low—what's his name, Nixon?—who was al- 
most alone in contending that the United 
States was running well in the race with the 
Soviets, and that Mr. Kennedy had persuaded 
a plurality of one-tenth of 1 percent of 88 
million voters that things had been going so 
badly for so many years that if we didn't get 
a change of administration, the race would 
be over soon and we wouldn't even be on the 
track. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy ap- 
peared to have two principal adversaries— 
Nikita Khrushchev and Richard Nixon. Now 
he appears to have embraced one in order to 
dispatch the other, Or, one could fairly say 
that President Kennedy has hurled Mr. Nix- 
on—or at least his arguments—at Mr. Khru- 
shchey and scored a bull's eye. 

Only a few months ago no two persons 
could have been much farther apart in ap- 
praising the United States-Soviet economic 
race than Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Nixon. Now 
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Mr. Kennedy comes within 2 percentage 
points of agreeing precisely with Mr. Nixqgn— 
and that is an economic statistician's lati- 
tude. Mr. Nixon said Soviet production as 
of 1959 was only 44 percent of United States 
production. Last week the President placed 
it at 46 percent. 

During the campaign Mr. Kennedy warned 
us repeatedly that “if we didn’t get going 
again,” the Soviets would be on our heels 
momentarily. 

Here is why I thought I was hearing Mr. 
Nixon at President Kennedy's press confer- 
ence: 

On June 28, 1961, President Kennedy said: 
“* * * it is my judgment that the Soviet 
Union will not outproduce the United States 
at any time in the 20th century.” 

On June 21, 1960, Mr. Nixon said: “By 
any projection that can be applied, there is 
no possibility that the Soviet economy will 
overtake our own at any time in this cen- 
tury.” 

Not long ago Mr. Kennedy was warning 
that the Soviet Union economy was growing 
nearly 2½ times as fast as the U.S. economy. 

At times last year Mr. Kennedy put the 
pace of Soviet economic growth even higher. 
On February 10, 1960, he saw the Soviets 
growing, not 244 times our rate, but nearly 
“3 times as fast.“ 

With respect to the President's buoyant 
view of the U.S. economy, as expounded at 
his latest press conference, a New York Times 
correspondent wrote that economists in 
Washington noted a rather sharp contrast 
with his stance and statistics as a candi- 
date in 1960.” 

There was a wide range in Mr. Kennedy's 
growth statistics in the campaign, In April 
1960 he said: “Why should we be satisfied 
when the Soviet Union moves ahead 10, 11, 
and 12 percent and we move ahead 1½ per- 
cent?” This statement leaves the impres- 
sion that Mr, Kennedy was saying that the 
Soviets were moving ahead, not two or three 
times as fast as we are, but six to eight times 
as fast. 

At his reassuring press conference, the 
President put our present economic growth 
rate at 314 percent, estimated that it would 
average 4% percent, and thereby affirmed 
the same view which Mr, Nixon expounded 
in the campaign—that the Soviets would not 
catch up with the United States as far as 
we could see ahead. 

I do not mean that it is unfair for Mr. 
Kennedy as President to seize Mr. Nixon’s 
stance and statistics. Mr. Nixon has no mo- 
nopoly on them and undoubtedly he'd be 
giad to help the President win any debate, 
kitchen or otherwise, with Mr. Khrushchev. 


Proposed Testimonial to Walter Reuther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS j 
or 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr.CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “We Should Honor Him?“ from 
the Indianapolis Star of June 11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

We SHOULD Honor Him? 

Fresh from her recent foray into U.S. for- 
eign policy, via the tractors-for-prisoners 
deal, that ubiquitous fountain of confusion, 
Eleanor Roosevelt, is preparing to spread her 
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leftwing charisma in another direction. 
This Thursday evening, in the company of 
Adali Stevenson, Supreme Court Justice 
Douglas, Labor Secretary Goldberg, Attorney 
General Robert Kennedy, Chester Bowles, 
and several hundred other of the Nation's 
liberals, Mrs. Roosevelt will host “the Com- 
mittee for Walter Reuther's 25th Anniversary 
of Democratic Trade Unionism.” 

Most of this will be merely a repetition of 
an earlier testimonial staged for Reuther in 
1949, at which time Chester Bowles de- 
scribed him as “the spearhead of the Amer- 
ican dream.” That he still is considered the 
spearhead of the “liberal” American dream 
is apparent from the letters of invitation, 
signed by Mrs. Roosevelt and Justice Doug- 
las, boasting that Reuther “has built a rec- 
ord of democratic trade unionism second to 
none,” and generally extolling his labors in 
the vineyards of the working class. 

It is a major syndrome of our times that 
Walter Reuther, who once boasted “political 
action * * shall have first call upon my 
time and energy as president of the UAW,” 
should be honored by so many high govern- 
ment officials. What can these people pos- 
sibly find praiseworthy about a man who 
has devoted so much of his energy, and the 
dues of his union members, to leftwing po- 
litical and ideological objectives? What is 
praiseworthy about a man who was 80 
enamored of the Soviet Union that on Jan. 
21, 1934, he and his brother wrote a letter 
from Russia praising the Soviet experiment, 
closing with the challenge, “Carry on the 
fight” for a Socialist America? 

What lack of national character permits 
influential Americans, including the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to pay tribute to a man 
who has fashioned a career out of trying 
to cripple the capitalistic system? What 
kind of man is this who, in the name of that 
“democracy” Mrs. Roosevelt finds so en- 
nobling, has long sanctioned beatings, van- 
dalism, bombings, and telephone threats to 
women and children? Is this the type of 
man the U.S. Attorney General should honor, 
or is it the type of man whose power the at- 
torney general should seek to curtail? If it’s 
true that the intellectual probity of a per- 
son is measured not merely by what comes 
out of him, but what he puts up with from 
others, this testimonial is a sad commentary 
on the dignitaries assembled in Reuther's 
honor. 

How do Mrs. Roosevelt and her friends 
reconcile their fetish for democracy with 
Reuther’s part in the Kohler strike? Are 
they not aware of the undemocratic political 
activities of Reuther’s COPE? Are they un- 
aware of the official study by the University 
of Chicago which describes how Reuther's 
labor machine took over the Michigan Demo- 
cratic Party by force and violence? Don’t 
they know that, after armed squads took over 
the Democrat conventions in Michigan, 
Democratic National Committeeman George 
Fitzgerald lamented, “I have just watched 
socialism take over the Democratic Party by 
Communist processes?” Aren't they aware 
that the same official refused to attend the 
State convention of his own party to which, 
he said, delegates had been picked “with 
storm troopers guarding the doors and the 
chairman presiding with a baseball bat?” 

Surely the guests who will pay homage to 
Reuther on June 15 are not honoring him 
for his economic expertise. If so, what par- 
ticular program? His proposed Peace Pro- 
duction Board, a totalitarian plan not unlike 
Mussolini's scheme for controlling the econ- 
omy of an entire nation? Or for his 1949 pro- 
posal to use Idle aircraft plants to produce 
20 million houses, at a cost of more than $120 
billion? His proposed 100-year peace offen- 
sive, that would have been administered 
through the U.N., would have cost U.S. tax- 
payers $1,300 billion, and would have been 
available for Russia and other satellite coun- 
tries? Or for his proposal, during a 1951 
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radio debate, that salaries in the United 
States be limited to $10,000? 

The truth is that Walter Reuther is a 
powerful, dangerous man, whose demands for 
greater and greater Government control over 
our economic life threaten to destroy both 
the labor union movement and the free en- 
terprise system. What is needed is not a 
meeting honoring Reuther, or his Socialist 
proposals, but a meeting in which U.S. of- 
cials, concerned with the public welfare, dis- 
cuss ways of curbing his unbridled, un- 
limited power. 


U.S. Frigate “Constellation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on the 
4th of July the U.S. frigate Constella- 
tion officially returned to her home port, 
Baltimore, Md. I was glad to join with 
our distinguished colleague the Honor- 
able SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL in the ceremony 
in which the Constellation was dedicated 
as an inspiring reminder of our naval tra- 
dition. The return of the Constellation 
to Maryland is an appropriate occasion 
to review her honorable history. I con- 
gratulate the Constellation Restoration 
Committee on its work in preserving this 
historical ship and append the historical 
summary which was prepared by the 
committee: 

The history of the U.S. frigate Constella- 
tion closely parallels that of our Nation. She 
was the first ship of the new Republic to put 
to sea fully equipped and manned. It was 
the training of her crew of 220 seamen and 
40 marines, and the institution of gunnery 
practice under Captain Truxtun that gave 
him the title of “the Father of the U.S. Navy“ 
and made the Constellation its birthplace. 

After the Revolutionary War such naval 
forces as existed were disbanded, for Congress 
did not deem the expense necessary. But 
by 1794 American shipping was being preyed 
upon by the Barbary States: Tripoli, Tunisia, 
Algeria, and Morocco, and Congress author- 
ized the building of a small navy. President 
George Washington chose Joshua Hum- 
phreys, naval architect of Philadelphia, to de- 
sign the ships. Six frigates were ordered, 
the Constellation and Congress of 36 guns 
and the United States, President, Chesa- 
peake, and Constitution of 44 guns each. 
The first ship laid down was the Constella- 
tion. She was built at Samuel and Joseph 
Sterett’s shipyard in Baltimore with David 
Stodder, builder, and Capt. Thomas Trux- 
turn in command of the operation. 

By 1796 the frigate had taken shape on the 
Ways and the newspapers of the day tell of 
the constant stream of visitors who went to 
Fell’s Point across from Fort McHenry to 
view this enormous wooden ship, 170 feet 
long and 40 wide. She was launched on 
September 7, 1797 amid great fanfare. Dur- 
ing her launching every signal to the work- 
men was given by the ruffle of a drum, for 
she was under control of the War Depart- 
ment—the U.S. Navy was soon to be born. 

Months were required to rig and outfit the 
vessel. At last Captain Truxtun received his 
commission and on June 24, 1798, the Con- 
stellation put to sea. Her first assignment 
was the convoying of a group of 60 mer- 
chantmen along the coast. After this “shake- 
down” she was dispatched to the West In- 
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dies which were infested by French priva- 
teers that preyed on American shipping. 
There the Constellation defeated and cap- 
tured her first warship, L’Insurgent, the 
pride of the French navy; so thrashed the 
66-gun La Vengeance that she later sank; 
and from her great speed gained the nick- 
name “The Yankee racehorse.” 

During the War of 1812, the Constella- 
tion was blockaded in Chesapeake Bay by 
the British fleet. Nevertheless, she took the 
principal lead in the engagement at Craney 
Island where a British attempt at invasion 
was repulsed with the loss of 8 gunboats 
and 410 men. Again she fought the Barbary 
pirates in the Mediterranean in 1815, lead- 
ing a group of four American vessels in cap- 
turing the 46-gun frigate Mashuda; sailed 
around the world, calling at ports in China 
and Hawaii, paving the way for the open- 
door policy” and annexation of the Territory 
of Hawaii; captured the brigs Delicia and 
Triton, and the bark Cora in the slave trade 
off the coast of Africa; was active during 
the Civil War in the Mediterranean and the 
Gulf of Mexico; took relief supplies to Ire- 
land during the famine of 1880; served as 
a training ship at Newport and the U.S. 
Naval Academy; and concluded her active 
service as flagship of the Atlantic fleet dur- 
ing World War II. She has been in com- 
mission longer than any other ship of the 
US. Navy. Today, still basically sound and 
original, she displays more service ribbons 
than any other warship. 


The Proposed Act for International 
Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
June 20, Dr. Donald C. Stone, dean of the 
Graduate School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and a member of the Department 
of International Affairs, of the National 
Council of Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A., appeared before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and testified 
on certain matters pending before us at 
that time. Iask unanimous consent that 
his statement be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY DONALD C. STONE, MEMBER 
OF THE COUNCIL’s DEPARTMENT OF INTER- 
NATIONAL Arrans, BEFORE THE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE HEARING 
ON THE PROPOSED ACT FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT ON BEHALF OF THE Na- 
TIONAL COUNCIL oF CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
IN THE U.S.A., WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 
20, 1961 
My name is Donald C. Stone. I am testi- 

fying here in behalf of the National Council 

of the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. by 
the authorization of its appropriate of- 
ficers. I am currently Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Public and International Af- 

fairs of the University of Pittsburgh and a 

member of the Department of International 

Affairs of the National Council of Churches. 
While I am here as a designated repre- 

sentative of the Department of International 

Affairs, I obviously cannot and do not pre- 
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sume to speak for each of the 40 million 
members of the 34 Protestant and Eastern 
Orthodox denominations in the National 
Council, but I am presenting policies and 
views adopted after careful study, discus- 
sion, and deliberation by the Council's 
policymaking bodies composed of officials 
representatives of the denominations. 

The United Church Women, a general de- 
partment of the National Council of 
Churches, has prepared a special statement 
which has been submitted to your Com- 
mittee for the Record. 


CENERAL POSITION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF CHURCHES 


In keeping with the actions of the Coun- 
cil's policymaking bodies, we hold it to be 
a Christian concern and a moral responsi- 
bility for the United States to take all ap- 
propriate action within its capacity and 
resources to promote economic betterment, 
social. well-being, freedom, justice, and 
peace among the peoples of the world, in- 
cluding our own—and especially among the 
newly independent, emerging, and low-in- 
come nations. In support of these goals, 
the National Council of Churches has given 
its unceasing support to the improvement 
and expansion of technical assistance, loans 
and grants, educational exchange, trade and 
private investment, and other measures to 
improve the conditions of life and the crea- 
tion of free, responsible, and stable socie- 
tles. 

COMPETENCE OF THE CHURCHES 

For over 150 years, the churches have en- 
gaged in administering overseas assistance 
and cooperative programs to improve condi- 
tions of life on all continents. These pro- 
grams include education, literacy, medicine, 
Public health, agriculture, industry, mass 
communications, leadership training. 
In recent years the constituent denomina- 
tions and the National Council's own Cen- 
tral Department of Church World Service 
have conducted large programs of assistance 
to peoples in distress around the world, e. g. 
Surplus food distribution, disaster relief, 
village and community assistance. 

While we believe these experiences pro- 
vide a practical basis on which to judge 
the Government's assistance programs, the 
Position of the churches is based on moral 
and religious grounds. In the development 
of national policy and in the actual conduct 
of assistance programs, we are dealing with 
Questions of life and death, the nature of 
man and his destiny, individual and cor- 
Porate responsibility, and with questions of 
freedom, justice, brotherhood, and peace. 
These are moral and religious questions. 
Mutual assistance and development pro- 
grams go far beyond material considerations; 
they refiect moral and spiritual realities in 
international human and public relations. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS BASIS 

Two years ago we developed at some length 
before this committee the moral and reli- 
gious considerations which we believe should 
govern the policies and behavior of govern- 
ments. May I quote one paragraph. 

“We believe that governments, as in- 
dividuals, must conform to the moral law of 
God. The people of a nation, as children of 
God, have the obligation of promoting jus- 
tice, freedom, equality, opportunity, respect, 
integrity, and mercy im all relationships. 
So, too, government as the means by which 
People carry out their collective public con- 
cerns and and responsibilities, must ‘fulfill 
these same obligations.” 

We then described the concern of the 
churches that official arguments in support 
Of these programs often lack a solid ethical 
basis, and consequently are psychologically 
unacceptable to other countries. Moreover, 
they don't ring true in the hearts of the 
American people. 

The favorable response to this testimony 
Which was circulated to thousands of 
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churches indicates that they want the poli- 
cles and actions of our Government to have 
solid moral and ethical foundations. 

We of the churches are especially disturbed 
by some official arguments which have de- 
fended the program almost exclusively on 
the basis of narrow self-interests, stressing 
its value in counteracting Soviet imperial- 
ism without genuine concern for the welfare 
of people as people. We are disquieted by 
criticisms of oversea assistance which stem 
from a naive expectancy that people of other 
countries should be grateful for the pro- 
grams which we ourselves declare to be car- 
rying out in our self-interest. How can 
right feelings and genuine mutuality be 
created among nations unless moral and 
psychological conditions essential to under- 
standing, respect, and cooperation are fos- 
tered? 

Assistance should not be viewed as hand- 
outs or as charity, although charity by all 
parties is required in the conduct of pro- 
grams. Rather it must be approached as a 
partnership with mutual contributions and 
mutual benefits. The participating coun- 
tries—those of low-income and those in a 
position to contribute most—must feel as 
partners in a common enterprise aimed at 
achieving social advancement, stability, and 
freedom. 

STATED POSITIONS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Through the years the constituent denom- 
inations and the policy organs of the Na- 
tional Council have formulated definitive 
recommendations with regard to the poli- 
cies and operations of assistance programs. 
These have beer: presented to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on numerous occasions. 
They have included: 

The authorization of programs over a pe- 
riod of several years so that plans, opera- 
tions, and relationships with participating 
countries could be freed from impossible 
deadlines, crisis psychology, improvisation, 
and the waste which results from the one 
year programing cycle, 

The separation of development assistance 
from military assistance. 

Increased emphasis on measures which 
foster initiative, self-reliance, and adminis- 
trative capabilities of the participating 
countries. 

Greater utilization of the economic and 
technical assistance organs of the United 
Nations, regional organizations, and other 
international institutions. 

Strengthening and expanding the inter- 
national programs conducted by voluntary 
agencies, and placing greater reliance on U.S. 
educational institutions, business, and serv- 
ice agencies in the conduct of programs, 

Provision of larger sums for capital pur- 
poses as well as technical cooperation and 
the general expansion of toward 
the full extent of our capabilities as a nation 
and the capacity of the participating na- 
tions to absorb assistance, 

Improvement in the coordination and ad- 
ministration of programs and more effective 
recruitment and training of personnel. 

THE NEW AID PROGRAM 


We are pleased to note that the proposed 
act for international development and its 
explanation by the executive branch reflects 
these principles to a greater extent than any 
previous program. We again record our sup- 
port for these principles and urge their full 
incorporation in the new program, 

During the weeks and months ahead mil- 
lions of church members will review the pro- 
visions of the proposed program, the char- 
acter and extent of assistance, and the plans 
for its execution. Through discussion 
groups, conferences, committees, and coun- 
cils at local, State, and national levels, the 
extent to which the program fulfills moral 
and religious tenets and its prospects for 
effective administration will be evaluated. 
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A number of key questions will be asked 
repeatedly about the program. We believe 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Congress as a whole, and the executive 
branch as well as all citizens should apply 
these same questions to the program. 

THE KEY QUESTIONS 


First, does the program have a solid moral 
justification which reflects our concern for 
people as members of one human. family 
whose misery, poverty, ignorance, and ex- 
ploitation must be relieved? 

If the rationale is limited to narrow self- 
interest, to gaining cold war advantage, or 
to buttressing military capabilities, the pro- 
grams will be resented abroad and corrupted 
at home. 

Second, are we discarding the false as- 
sumptions that through economic assistance 
we can buy friendship, earn special preroga- 
tives in a country, and expect gratitude for 
what we declare to be in our self-interest? 

While it is legitimate to set conditions for 
assistance, insist on internal reforms, and 
withhold or withdraw assistance if a coun- 
try fails in its responsibilites, we should be 
sensitive to the residue of resentments, 
frustrations, and inadequacies which have 
been left in these countries by colonialism, 
despotism, and impoverishment. 

Third, are we creating an acceptable ra- 
tionale of partnership, a sense of mutual 
contributions with mutual benefits, a sys- 
tem for giving assistance which is not de- 
grading or corrupting? 

Not only is the spirit important in which 
programs are worked out on a cooperative 
basis but the forms and arrangements will 
determine the psychological effect. Long- 
term, low-interest loans, for example, have 
advantages over grants; technical cooperation 
where there is a sense of joint effort is bet- 
ter than technical assistance which stresses 
doing things to or for people. 

Fourth, is the scope and amount of assist- 
ance as large as it is feasible to administer 
both on a bilateral basis and through inter- 
national agencies? 

Recognizing the relative wealth of the 
United States with a standard of income in 
some instances 30 times greater than in 
other countries, the size of the program 
should be based on what can be done effec- 
tively and the assimilating ability of the co- 
operating countries, rather than on some 
arbitrary figure of what has been done in 
the past or even on a percentage of national 
income. r 

Fifth, do we view the program as an un- 
fortunate burden which we grudgingly 
finance, or do we thank God for the oppor- 
tunity and the resources to contribute to the 
great mutual effort of reducing hunger, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy, and of ov the 
forces of despotism and exploitation? 

We believe that nations as well as indi- 
viduals are accountable as stewards, and that 
sharing and creative service are a privilege 
and a joy. Collective selfishness and indul- 
gence is as self-defeating as individual self- 
ishness and indulgence. 

Sixth, do the authorizations permit long- 
term planning and execution so that there 
can be orderly, prudent, and efficient use of 
funds? 

The conduct of the program on a hand-to- 
mouth basis or by fits and starts preyents 
effective planning, design of projects, em- 
ployment of personnel, and scheduling of 
work, both by the cooperating countries and 
by US. agencies. This confusion and un- 
certainty bewilder other countries, sap con- 
fidence in our reliability, and impairs the 
effectiveness of the administering agencies. 

Seventh, are the several methods or tools 
of development fully coordinated? 

Unless loans, grants, technical assistance, 
surplus products, investment guarantees, 
measures which foster trade and the use 
of private resources, exchange programs, and 
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other aids to development are under unified 
administration, confusion and inefficiency 
are inevitable. The task of coordinating 
United States with a score of International 
agency activities is enough of a problem. 

Eighth, is the personnel the most talented 
the Nation can supply, are personnel selected 
on the basis of moral and spiritual fitness 
as well as technical competence, do they re- 
ceive adequate training for this difficult and 
delicate task? 

We believe that many of the finest citi- 
zens of America will come forward if the 
Congress and the executive branch will dem- 
onstrate their enthusiastic support for the 
ald program, underwrite it for the period 
of years which success requires, and show a 
determination to provide administration with 
the fullest integrity, vision, and moral pur- 
pose. 

NEED FOR LEADERSHIP 

We believe the full application of these 
criteria would give the people of the world 
new hope and help restore America’s posi- 
tion of leadership. 

We of the churches will continue to foster 
study and discussion of substantive policy 
and of administration in respect to the rel- 
evant moral and religious principles. 

However, we need farsighted and coura- 
geous leaders in both the Congress and the 
executive branch to provide direction. Few 
of our citizens can be expected to understand 
the technical aspects and administrative 
ramifications of the program. But all people 
have a conscience and respond when the 
moral principle is clear. 


Free Enterprise System Means * * * 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, one of 
Colorado’s very able State representa- 
tives, Mr, Robert Schafer of Boyero, 
Colo., recently sponsored an essay con- 
test among the students of the high 
schools in two counties. Students were 
asked to explain in their own words 
what the free enterprise system means. 
The winner in Lincoln County, Colo., 
was Jerol Grenawalt, son of Mr, and 
Mrs. Jack Grenawalt, of Limon. 

It is gratifying indeed to read Jerol's 
answers to the 12 parts of this question. 
Published in a recent issue of the Limon 
Leader, the answers given by this high 
school senior are most reassuring in 
their refiection of the degree of under- 
standing and appreciation of American 
traditions and institutions among many 
of our young people who are approach- 
ing their age of responsibility. I ask 
unanimous consent that Jerol's winning 
essay be printed in the Appendix of to- 
day’s CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Following are the answers that Jerol 
Grenawalt, Limon High School senior, gave 
in the competition recently fudged in which 
he won a prize of $300 given by Robert 
Schafer of Boyero, The last part of the 
test was this series of essay-type questions. 

1. Please complete this in your own words. 
To me the free enterprise system means: 

“To me the free enterprise system means 
the right of an individual to shape his own 
economic destiny. A man can choose 
whether he shall work for another man or 
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own a business of his own. In the case of 
owning his own business, he can decide, the 
type of products or services he will offer. 
The business will be his, and he will be the 
one who enjoys the profits or suffers the 
losses. He will be in direct competition with 
other businesses and will therefore try to 
offer the best possible commodity for the 
falrest possible price. The success of the 
system stems from the fact that it is the 
individual who displays the most incentive 
and ambition who will receive the rewards. 
In order to preserve the competitive status 
of the system, there should be a Government 
to regulate the economy and protect the 
rights of the individual. I feel that Govern- 
ment should do these things to preserve 
the system, and should not be allowed to 
grow to the point that it limits the liberty of 
the individual.” 

2. How would you view the present in- 
come tax structure as it pertains to the 
future of our country? 

“I feel that the income tax system pres- 
ently in use in our country is not in ac- 
cordance with our belief in capitalism and 
free enterprise. The very magnitude of the 
taxation is due to the fact that our Govern- 
ment is involved in so many activities that 
it requires huge sums of money to carry them 
out. The individuals who make up the 
highest bracket of the tax system must pay 
over 90 percent of their income to the Fod- 
ernl Government. To me, this is in direct 
contradiction with my belief in free enter- 
prise. I agree that those who have more 
should pay more, but not to such a fantastic 
extent. Why should a man set out to begin 
a business, take all the risks involved, and 
struggle to build his enterprise, when all 
he can expect if and when he reaches the top 
is for the Government to take most of it 
away? 

“I also feel that the tax system is unfair 
to the private businessman when it does not 
require some groups in a community to pay 
Federal income taxes. My example of this 
is the agricultural cooperative system which 
is a fixture in most small towns in this area. 
This cooperative does not have to pay Federal 
income tax, and is therefore helped by the 
Government to provide unfalr competition 
to the man who is in business for himself.” 

3. There are antitrust laws in the United 
States (recently invoked against a number of 
electric companies) and they are used. Do 
you feel that these laws are a safeguard to 
our free enterprise system of government 
when considered in the intent of the Consti- 
tution? 

“Yes, I believe that antitrust laws are, 
when considered in the original intent of 
the Constitution, essential to the efficient 
functioning of our free enterprise system. 
They represent the true purpose of govern- 
ment in the system, that is, to prevent one 
group from establishing a monopoly and be- 
coming overly powerful. Competition is the 
lifeblood of the free enterprise system. 
When a group is allowed to become so power- 
ful that it can eliminate its competition, 
then it has eliminated the very basis of our 
system, and should be regulated." 

4. Woodrow Wilson sald, “Liberty has never 
come from government. Liberty has always 
come from the subjects of it. The history of 
liberty is a history of resistance, The history 
of liberty is a history of limitations of gov- 
ernmental power, not the increase of it.” 
Is it your opinion that this leader of his 
party and President of the United States 
gave this thought to history as a warning 
for the future good of his country, and if so 
do you feel the people have taken what he 
sald as an understanding of liberty? 

“Yes, I believe there is a very definite and 
important message to be derived from Mr. 
Wuson's statement, The meaning is especi- 
ally evident today, in the light of increasing 
Government powers and influences through- 
out our society. In my opinion, well-man- 
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aged Government can, through an efficient 
system of basic controls and regulations 
guarantee liberty to the people with a mini- 
mum of interference. 

“If Mr. Wilson could see our society today, 
he would probably feel that his warning was 
not being heeded. People of today seem 
to want more and more government in their 
lives. They want more controls, aids, grants, 
and subsidies for just about everything. I 
believe that people should do more for them- 
selves, and reduce the powers of the govern- 
ment that is actually limiting their liberty.” 

5. Abraham Lincoln came up with the fol- 
lowing statement that has been little pub- 
licized, Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable, it is positive good in the 
world, That some should be rich shows that 
others may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and enterprise. 
Let not him who is houseless pull down the 
house of another, but let him work dili- 
gently and build one for himself, thus by 
example assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built.” Put your own 
interpretation of this in the light of today. 

“Property is the badge of achievement in 
our economic system. It is the goal and 
reward of the individual who takes the risks 
involved in developing an enterprise, It is 
un inherent part of capitalism; all produc- 
tive effort is directed toward the acquisition 
of property. There are those who speak out 
against emphasis on property, saying that 
our country is becoming too materialistic. 
This may be true to a degree, but the im- 
portance of property as a goal in our free 
enterprise system should not be under- 
mined.” ; 

6. George Washington, perhaps made one 
of the most significant statements concern- 
ing government when he said, “Government 
is not reason, it is not eloquence—it is 
force. Like fire it is a dangerous servant and 
a fearful master.” As you understand gov- 
ernment in the United States today, use 
Washington's statement and correlate it 
with his comparison to fire. 

“I agree that government can be very well 
compared with fire—a dangerous servant and 
a fearful master. It is force—a force that 
can act either for or against its creators, 
depending upon the powers given it by them. 
It can grow in strength until it reaches the 
point where it actually defeats its original 
purpose, that is, to protect the people's 
liberty. Like fire, it should be used only 
when necessary and should be watched and 
not allowed to get out of control.” 

7. Theodore Roosevelt said, “The things 
that will destroy America are prosperity at 
any price, the love of soft living, and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.” Do you feel 
that the destruction he mentioned is still far 
off? Rome was destroyed by similar means. 

“No, this destruction could lie in the not- 
too-distant future, if we as American citizens 
do not wake up and remedy the problems 
that threaten the basic foundations of our 
democratic society. The average citizen of 
today docs not fcel the strong spirit of na- 
tionalism that was evident in the pioneers 
of our earliest history. He has tended to 
set aside the spiritual and idealistic sections 
of life, and there is more inclination toward 
materialism. Our technology has produced 
work-saving devices and automation to the 
polnt that our existence is truly one of soft 
living. We must strive to defeat these prob- 
lems and reestablish our national values if 
we are to survive as a nation of free people.” 

8. Ben Franklin said, “Those who would 
give essential liberty to purchase a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
safety.” Are we as a people today purchasing 
this temporary safety, and in what forms if 
you feel we are? 

“Yes, I feel that we are purchasing tem- 
porary safety and security and, at the price 
we are paying for it, it is hardly a bargain. 
The Government is giving us so-called safety 
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and security in the forms of farm price 
Subsidies, Federal aids to transportation, 
unemployment compensation, and by many 
Other means. These programs are all in- 
tended to help the people, and they do in 
their specific program area. But I feel that, 
on the whole, Federal influences and con- 
trols are limiting the individual's liberty, I 
believe that Americans should break the 
hold of leftover New Deal legislation and give 
liberty back to the individual.” 

9. Comment on this statement: “Human 
rights, are more important than property 
rights.“ 

“After studying the statement by the Su- 
preme Court Justice, George Sutherland, I 
feel that property rights can be defined in 
two ways. If we say the right of property, 
there is no doubt as to the truth of the state- 
ment, since property itself can have no rights 
of its own. But if we interpret it to mean 
the right to property, then the ‘statement 
takes the form, ‘the whole is more impor- 
tant than one of its individual parts.“ By 
this, I mean the right to property is certainly 
one of the individual rights which make up 
human rights as a group. If you remove one 
of the individual components, then the whole 
cannot exist as before, therefore, I do not feel 
that human rights can be considcred more 
important than: the right to property.” 

10. Comment on the statement: “We're 
Paying for it, so we might as well get our 
share.” 

“In regard to the statement, I shall take 
it as referring to Government. Yes, we're 
Paying for it, and it’s costing plenty. But I 
feel that we're actually getting more than 
Our share. More in the forms of increasing 
controls, limits, aids, subsidies, and things 
of that type. I feel that we are giving Gov- 
ernment many of the problems and respon- 
Sibllities that we could better solve our- 
selves. In addition to this, the Government 
is even doing things that compete with pri- 
vate enterprise. The New Deal had its place, 
but its time has passed, and I feel that we 
Should look to the American spirit of indi- 
Vidualism if we are to continue existing as 
a free and capitalistic state.” 

11. The size of the national debt doesn't 
Matter because we owe it to ourselves. Com- 
ment on this: 

“I certainly do not agree with this state- 
Ment. How can anyone say that the size of 
the debt does not matter, for any reason, 
When the yearly interest alone is costing us 


more than the entire Federal budget of a 


given year of our early history as a nation? 
Each year, we manage to pay the interest for 
that year, but barely make a dent in the 
Principal. This money is owed to insurance 
Companies, banks, and private citizens, for 
the most part. Repudlation of the debt 
Would result in utter collapse of our econ- 
omy. The government of a country must 
be on a farily sound financial foundation if 
that country’s economy is to thrive at all. 
We must keep the size of this debt as low as 
We can, lest the people should lose faith 
in the financial soundness of our economic 
system.“ 

12. There are two farmers who make 
their entire living from the production of 
hogs. Farmer A is a good manager and has 
Made much money from his hog enterprise. 

er B is a rather poor manager and is 
Often in financial trouble. Suddenly one 
day farmer B is wiped out with a plague of 
cholera. What part should the Gobern- 
Ment play in protecting this man from going 
krupt? Would tt make any difference if 
instead of the cholera, a tornado struck the 
farm and wiped Farmer B out? Suppose the 
Situation was reversed and farmer A was the 
Victim of these circumstances? 

In the instance of farmer B being wiped 
dut by hog cholera, I feel that the Govern- 
Ment shouldn't be too lenient or helpful. 

© plague could have probably been pre- 
Vented by vaccination. If the Government 
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is going to be waiting as a cushion for peo- 
ple like farmer B, then there will be too 
many poor managers, just blundering into 
an enterprise with the comforting thought 
that the Government will be waiting to take 
care of them if anything goes wrong. 

“I feel that when farmer B is struck by 
a tornado, the Government should help him 
to a degree. He couldn't prevent the tor- 
nado, but he could have carried insurance. 

“Farmer A, being a good manager, prob- 
ably won't need Government help due to his 
good credit rating; he could get a loan from 
a bank. Besides, if he is such a good man- 
ager, he would have vaccinated his hogs and 
carried insurance against the tornado.” 


Du Bois, Pa., Selected as the Site for the 
National Shrine of Firemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
city of Du Bois, Clearfield County, Pa., in 
my congressional district, has been se- 
lected as the site for the National Shrine 
of Firemen by the National Firemen's 
Association, a rapidly expanding organ- 
ization of volunteer and paid firemen 
throughout the Nation. 

This honor, which has been bestowed 
upon Du Bois, is a tribute to the five vol- 
unteer fire companies of Du Bois who 
have always taken great pride in main- 
taining their equipment and firefighting 
ability at the highest peak of efficiency. 

For years the idea of a national shrine 
for firemen has been the subject of dis- 
cussion by Du Bois firemen, and the lead- 


ership of Mr. L. K. “Bud” Johnston, af- 


fectionately known as “Mr, Fireman” 
of the area, is credited with gaining this 
outstanding recognition for his home 
town of Du Bois. 

Today there are more than 300,000 
well-trained firemen throughout Amer- 
ica who stand ready to answer the fire 
alarm tappers and gongs. The national 
shrine to be located at Du Bois, Pa., will 
stand as an enduring monument to the 
firefighters of the Nation. 

The following article which appeared 
in the June 26, 1961, issue of the Du Bois 
(Pa.) Courier-Express, together with an 
editorial in the June 28, 1961, edition, 
reveals details regarding the selection of 
Du Bois, Pa., as the site for the 
National Shrine of Firemen. 

FELICITATIONS, FIREMEN, ESPECIALLY BUD 

JOHNSTON 

Felicitations, hearty felicitations, are in 
order to L. K. (Bud) Johnston, Mr. Fire- 
man” of our area, 

For through strong efforts by Mr. Johnston 
and good, coordinated promotion, Du Bois has 
been selected as the site for the National 
Shrine of Firemen by the National Firemen's 
Association. 

Selection of Du Bois as the shrine site 
means recognition for our community—just 
as baseball's hall of fame is located at Coop- 
erstown; just as the football and golf 
shrines are established in various corners of 
the country. 

The preliminary drawings have been pre- 
pared for the firemen’s shrine—a one-story 
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building to house records and new and old 
equipment used by firefighters through the 
years. 

An fnyaluable historic adjunct to Du Bois 
is soon to come into existence. 

This will mean a mecca of interest and 
attraction for thousands of persons who will 
visit the city. This will mean increased 
business to our community. It will mean an 
influx of visitors. ` 

For the shrine will serve as not only a 
monument to the past firemen’s generations, 
but as a living mecca for attracting visitors— 
who will want to view the exhibits and the 
countless flremen's records, stories, and para- 
phernalia of gone-by days. 

Bud Johnston was on the alert in his ef- 
forts to locate the shrine in Du Bois. We 
warmly applaud him for all his untiring 
efforts, and to all his associates for reaching 
the decision to establish the flremen's shrine 
here—we say, Thanks a million; Du Bois ap- 
preciates your decision. 


L. K. JOHNSTON HANDLING LocaL DETAILS 

Du Bois has been selected as the site for 
the National Shrine of Firemen. 

L. K. Johnston, of Maple Avenue, who 
has been active in the National Association 
of Firemen, announced today that the na- 
tional president has given the “green light“ 
to the project. 

Preliminary drawings have been prepared 
for the shrine—a one-story building which 
will house records and new and old equip- 
ment used by firemen down through the 
years. 

The National Association of Firemen is a 
rapidly expanding organization of volunteer 
and paid firemen. The association now func- 
tions in a dozen States, mostly along the 
eastern seaboard. The Pennsylyania associa- 
tion, it will be remembered, had its first State 
convention in Du Bois about 8 years ago. L. 
K. “Bud” Johnston has been active in the 
State and national organizations for that 
many years. 

When the national organization eyed Du 
Bois as the possible site for the national 
shrine, Mr. Johnston was named chairman of 
the national shrine committee. 

No definite site in Du Bois has been se- 
lected for the shrine here. The committee 
has seven local locations now under study. 

The fact that Du Bois has always been 
active in firemen organizations and has an 
active and strong firemen department were 
big items in the selection of Du Bois as the 
site of the national shrine. Mr. Johnston, 
who currently serves on the advisory board of 
the national organization, was instrumental 


in keeping Du Bois in the forefront for the 
shrine, 


The Tax Is Mounting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, taxes 
loom large in the minds of our citizens. 
An editorial, printed in the Rochester 
(N.H.) Courier of June 29, of which 
E. J. Lynks is publisher, points out one 
of the reasons why people are so con- 
cerned about their taxes, 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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Tue Tax Is MOUNTING 


Sometime about the middle of May, give 
or take a day, Tax Freedom Day“ was 
quietly celebrated. 

That's the day when Mr. Citizen has earned 
enough money, since January, to pay his 
taxes to the Government, and he could feel 
free to use his money paying his own per- 
sonal bills, 

In 1910, the day of completing what was 
owed the Government fell on February 28. 

It crept up to March 27 in 1940 and moved 
on to May 9 in 1960. 

If this final payment day keeps moving 
ahead next year we may be working half 
the year for the Government and the other 
half for us and our family. 

Thirty years ago, the Federal Government 
skimmed 4 percent off the top of the family 
income. 

Today, about 20 percent is taken. 


Representative Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr.LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an address of the Honorable 
Alvin Friedman, of Nashville, Tenn., one 
of Nashville's outstanding citizens, be- 
fore the Old Hickory Scottish Rite Club 
on April 25, 1961, which will be of spe- 
cial interest to the entire membership 
and all citizens vitally interested in the 
preservation of our national lawmaking 
assembly, the Congress of the United 
States, and our system of government: 

The Congress of the United States has 
been called the world’s best hope of a rep- 
resentative government. Of all the major 
parliaments, it is the only effective bicam- 
eral legislature. This is because of the Sen- 
ate. Other nations have secondary, not sec- 
ond, chambers. The United States is dif- 
ferent; our upper House has waxed and 

ed, whereas in Britain and France, 
for two examples, the senior Chamber is 
either so feeble or actually powerless as to 
be a mere legislative ornament. 

It was not so planned. Indeed, the Sen- 
ate exists only as the result of a political 
deal, The Constitutional Convention of 
1787 was deadlocked between the larger and 
smaller States over representation in the new 
Congress. The larger States wanted this to 
be on the basis of population; the smaller 
ones, to protect themselves, wanted equality 
regardless of population. The Founding 
Fathers, with an effective Union in mind, 
settled for both: they created the Senate, in 
which every State was equally represented 
by two Members (thus satisfying the smaller 
States)and a House of Representatives that 
reflected population differences, which is the 
way it is today. (On the pediment of the 
New Senate Office Building, north of the 
Capitol, appears this legend: “The Senate is 
the symbol of our Union of States.“) 

Nevertheless, few believed the Senate ever 
would equal the House in power and pres- 
tige. The House more truly represented the 
people; the Senate, after all, was to be se- 
lected by State legislatures. Some looked 
upon the senior Chamber as merely an ad- 
yisory council to the President; still others 
thought of it only as a kind of quardian for 
the rich and well born, although what it 
could do in this area was not clear. But the 
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word, Senate, lent support to these views. 
It derives from the Latin senectus, meaning 
old age, and the Senate was thought of lit- 
erally as an assembly of old men—elder 
statesmen to be listened to, but without 
much actual power. The House, represent- 
ing the people, and invested with the power 
to originate fiscal legislation—the muscle in 
the body of Government—was expected to 
dominate. 

And for a while it did. The upper Cham- 
ber acted principally as a council of revision 
and did not presume to originate legislation. 
But as the Nation expanded, and, later and 
especially, as it became involved in inter- 
national affairs, the Senate, with its advice 
and consent prerogatives concerning trea- 
ties, its functions regarding presidential ap- 
pointments and the power to try impeach- 
ments brought by the House, grew until it 
achieved its present unrivaled position. 

Taking nothing from the House, it 18 still 
the Senate that gives uniqueness to the 
United States Congress. In a governmental 
system of checks and balances, it provides yet 
another check and balance within the legis- 
lative branch itself, where each House pro- 
vides such restraints upon the other. 

As opposed to the House, the Senate is a 
leisurely and informal body, where debate is 
unlimited. (The 6-year term helps here. 
Senators are not under as much reelection 
pressure as Representatives, with 2-year 
terms.) And whether it ever actually pro- 
tected the rights of smaller States as such, 
it certainly has proved a powerful deterrent 
to hasty legislation. This is because of its 
unlimited debate privilege. Proponents of 
cloture on debate and opponents of the 
corollary of filibustering have decried this as 
undemocratic but while filibustering may be 
deplorable and may be used for unworthy 
purposes, it is unlikely that real cloture— 
such as applied in the House—will ever be 
adopted by the Senate. If it were, the senior 
Chamber would decline into desuetude, as 
have upper Houses elsewhere, and a rampant 
majority could tyrannize as it pleased. 

Filibusters, incidentally, are taken lightly 
by neither the active participants nor the 
rest of the Senate. A Senator actually trains 
for such a “‘talkathon.” If he is to carry the 
thing off by himself, he consults his physi- 
cian, goes on a diet, dehydrates himself. To 
hold the floor, he must remain on his feet, 
cannot sit down or even lean on his desk, 
and must continue talking unless a quorum 
call is demanded. 

This is a device frequently resorted to by 
the fillbusterer himself because he may at 
least rest his volce while the roll is being 
called. The reason for the training becomes 
plain with a glance at the record. In 1954, 
WAYNE Morse, of Oregon, filibustering 
against the tidelands bill, spoke for 22 hours 
and 26 minutes, in 1957 STROM THuRMOND, 
of South Carolina, went for 24 hours and 18 
minutes in opposition to a civil rights bill. 

All of this is perfectly understood by the 
Senators—if not by the general public— 
who take their own measures to walt out and 
wear down the filibusterer. Because failure 
to produce a quorum would permit the Sen- 
ate to recess, and thus give the filibusterer 
a chance to rest—with the right to the floor 
on reassemblage—cots are set up in various 
places in the Capitol where Senators may 
snatch such sleep as they can, always ready 
to appear at the quorum call and thus keep 
pressure on the speaker. This sometimes 
brings them on the floor in pajamas and 
bathrobes. MARGARET CHASE SMITH, of Maine, 
however, remains something of a phenom- 
enon to Senators and newsmen. Nobody 
knows how she manages it, but during the 
1960 civil rights filibuster she answered every 
quorum call, no matter the hour, freshly 
dressed and coiffed. 

That Senators are aware of their prestige 
and prerogative is an understatement. Their 
group has been called the most exclusive 
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club in the world and the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world and they are unlikely 
to let anyone forget it, least of all them- 
selves. (Thirteen times in our history the 
Senate has been a training ground for fu- 
ture Presidents, in the last election all four 
of the major candidates had served there.) 
Relatively unhampered and unrestricted— 
save by their own rules—they are jealous of 
their position and the fact that each is equal 
to all others, regardless of the population and 
importance of the State he represents. As 
Henry Adams once remarked drily, one 
Senator seldom proclaims his inferiority to 
another.” 

Nevertheless, it is traditional in the Senate™ 
that new Members be seen, not heard. And 
the violator is often put in his place. There 
was the time when George W. Malone, then 
newly elected from Nevada, chose to hold 
forth, to the acute displeasure of the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle. Business 
was pending. At this point, Patrick A, Mc- 
Carren, senior Senator from Nevada, entered 
the Chamber. The leaders caught his eye. 
He nodded, walked to Malone's desk, stood 
before it and simply stared at his junior col- 
league. It was enough. The orator slowed 
down, numbled something, stopped, and took 
his seat. Senatorial tradition, also exempli- 
fied by sander blotters that rest on each desk, 
as well as by an unused snuffbox on either 
side of the rostrum, had been satisfied. Cus- 
pidors, large and brassy reminders of days 
when chewing tobacco was more in vogue 
than it is today, are also still in supply, be- 
cause it was that way years ago. 

The Senate has been dealt with here at 
some length because, as indicated, it is what 
gives our Congress its uniqueness. If it were 
not what it is, the House of Representatives, 
like the House of Commons in Britain and 
the Chamber of Deputies in France, would be 
legislatively all powerful and our Govern- 
ment something other than it is. 

THE HOUSE ALSO HAS ITS TRADITIONS 


But the House, of course, is equal in im- 
portance, If the Senate is the most power- 
ful upper chamber in the world, and it is, the 
House is the most effective lower chamber. 
Like the Senate, it is flercely proud of its 
traditions and prerogatives, as in the Senate, 
a freshman Congressman is made to under- 
that he is to be seen, not heard: A House 
proverb proclaims that it takes 10 years to 
make a good Congressman. And Representa- 
tives always have resented the term “lower, 
as applied to their branch. They insist that 
their chamber is equal to the other as, in- 
deed, it is, in many respects. 

For one thing, Representatives take pride 
in being closer to the people. Always they 
have been directly elected, which Senators 
were not, until the ratification of the 17t? 
amendment in 1913. The Constitution pro- 
vides that there be no more than one rep- 
resentative for every 30,000 people. But if 
every 30,000 people were represented now: 
this would mean a House with 5,977 Mem- 
bers in 1961. The Congress has, however. 
increased House membership at various 
times, The most recent occasion was in 
1911, when the number 435 was agreed upon. 
(The admission of Alaska and Hawaii raised 
this to 437, but it is expected to revert to 435 
by 1962, because of reapportionment.) Thus 
a Congressman today represents in excess of 
600,000 people, with some districts still grow- 
ing rapidly in population. The average Is 
about 350,000. This means every man. 
woman, and child, including aliens, but not 
Indians, who are wards of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. The 
House, incidentally, meets in the largest 
parliamentary room in the world. 

The word “congress,” like “senate,” stems 
from the Latin. It derives from "congressus. 
which means to go, or come, together, and in 
a sense that is what the American people 
180-odd million of them—do when the Con- 
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gress convenes. The Congress, indeed, is 
almost a cross section of the body politic 
and while there naturally have been more 
lawyers among the legislators, there also 
have been mechanics, pilots, laborers, school- 
teachers, housewives, farmers, writers, busi- 
nessmen, doctors, journalists, and others. 
They meet to pass the laws by which we live 
and make possible our living together as a 
nation. Because of this, the Congress, not 
the White House—as often supposed—is the 
heart and center of the U.S. Government. 
This is because we are a government of laws 
and only Congress, representing the people, 
gan make laws. The President cannot. He 
is simply the Chief Executive, placed in the 
White House to administer the laws which 
the people, as represented by the Congress 
enact. 

To enact them, procedures have been 
evolved through the 172 years the Congress 
has been in existence. These are the rules, 
and they find their basis in a manual written 
by Thomas Jefferson when, as Vice President 
under John Adams, he presided in the Sen- 
ate, They stem, of course, from those of the 
British Parliament, but they are far dif- 
ferent today from what they were in the 
beginning and from those employed by the 
British even in modern times. 

Each House makes its own rules, and each 
House differs in this respect. (The matter of 
Unlimited debate is one example. The Sen- 
ate permits it, as already mentioned, the 
House does not.) And each branch must 
take the other's rules into consideration in 
the legislative process. Pursuant to the 
Tules, bills are proposed, debated and passed, 
or defeated, but procedures may be changed 
at any time by the will of either body. 

Even a casual examination will show why 
this must be so. The 86th Congress, which 
adjourned sine die last September 1, saw the 
introduction of more than 20,000 bills. Alt 
Of them were considered in one degree or 
another, but only 1,292 of them were voted 
into the body of American law. To handle 
this enormous load requires system, and 
that is what the rules provide. 

THE HOUSE CONTROLS THE PURSE STRINGS 


Legislation may originate in either the 
House or the Senate. But only the House, 
&s before noted, may formulate bills having 
to do with taxation, and appropriations. 
(The Senate, however, is empowered to sub- 
mit amendments to such bills.) This is be- 
Cause, as indicated, the House is, and always 

been, closer to the people, and the peo- 
ple, after all, should have ultimate authority 
Over the public purse. 

Let us assume that a bill originates in the 
House. It would be practically the same, if 
it were the Senate. The procedure, in gen- 
eral, is this: 

1. The Congressman conceives a Dill. 
(Only he may submit it; in the Senate it may 
have multiple sponsorship.) It may be his 
Own idea; it may be suggested by his con- 
stituents, or by the President or a member 
ot the President's Cabinet. 

2. Having written the bill, the Congress- 
man drops it in the legislative hopper by 
the Speaker's desk. 

3. The bill is given a number by the Clerk 
ot the House and the Speaker assigns it to 
the committee specializing in such matters. 
If it is a tax bill, it goes to the Ways and 

Committee; if it has to do with the 
Military, it goes to the House Armed, Serv- 
ices Committee, and so on. 

4. The committee then holds closed or 
Public hearings, as it chooses. 

5. As a result of these hearings, at which 

public is invited to testify and certain 
experts are asked to appear, improvements 
and changes are made, or the bill may be 
wee unfavorably, in which case it is 

8. If the bill is favorably reported, it is 
Placed on one of four calendars. These are: 
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A. The Union Calendar, for revenue or 
spending bills. 

B. The House Calendar, for other bills, not 
fiscal. 

©. The Consent Calendar, for noncontro- 
versial bills. 

D. The Private Calendar, for claims against 
the United States and private immigration 
bills. (A private immigration bill is one 
proposed to permit an individual, other- 
wise prohibited by law from doing so, to 
enter the country.) 

7. The bill is then called up for debate 
and amendments. 

8. Following debate, the bill is put to a 
vote. (There are four types of votes in the 
House; voice, division, or standing vote; 
teller, a process by which the Representa- 
tives file past four members appointed by 
the Speaker—two from either side of the 
question—the ayes first, the nays second; 
and roll call. In the Senate, votes are taken 
on show of hands, and by rollcall.) 

9. No bill becomes law unless passed by 
both Houses in identical form. If there are 
differences, but with affirmative votes by 
both Houses, the bill is sent to a joint com- 
mittee of conference, composed of Mem- 
bers of both Chambers where such differ- 
ences are composed. (It was on such oc- 
casions as this that Vice President JOHNSON, 
then Majority Leader of the Senate, would 
quote from Isaiah: “Come, now, and let us 
sit together.”) The conferees work to pro- 
duce a bill acceptable to either House. If 
they cannot do this, the legislation is dead. 
If a compromise is reached, the bill is al- 
most certain of passage. 

10. When a bill is passed by both Houses 
{t is automatically signed by the Speaker 
of the House and the President of the Sen- 
ate and sent to the President for his con- 
sideration. 

11. The President has 10 days in which 
to act on the bill. If he signs it, the mea- 
sure becomes law. If he does not sign, and 
does not return it within 10 days, Sundays 
not included, while Congress is in session, 
it becomes law without his signature. If 
he returns it unsigned to Congress while it 
is in session, that is a veto and no vetoed 
bill can become law unless repassed by a 
two-thirds majority in both Houses. Still 
another rejection is the “pocket veto.” This 
occurs if the President fails to sign a bill 
at the end of a session of Congress which 
adjourns without his having signed it, or if 
he returns it unsigned. = 

Of all Presidents in this century, McKin- 
ley might be said to have the best record 
in the matter of vetoes. It is true that none 
of his was overridden, but he rejected only 
42. More impressive by far were Theodore 
Roosevelt with only 1 overriding out of 82; 
Franklin D. Roosevelt with 9 out of a mas- 
sive total of 631, and Hsenhower with but 
2 out of 181. 

MOST OF THE WORK IS DONE BY COMMITTEES 


Most of the work of the Congress, like 
the bulk of an iceberg, takes place below 
the surface and out of sight. Some 4 million 
tourists visit Washington every year and it 
probable that most of them find their way 
to the Capitol to see their legislators at work. 
It is also probable that most of those who 
look down into the welled chambers of the 
Houses go home muttering that the solons 
are loafers. This is because, as often hap- 
pens, they sce a gentleman seemingly talk- 
ing to himself, with only a few of his col- 
leagues present—none of whom is likely to 
be listening with much attention. 

Actually, the orator doesn't care much 
whether his co-legislators listen; his remarks 
are being made for the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. The orator, having been printed 
therein, is satisfied. His point of view and 
his stand are matters of record, which is 
what he wants. 
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Meanwhile, the absent members, at least 
most of them, are busy in their offices or in 
committees, and our congressional commit- 
tees are another feature that makes our na- 
tional legislature unique. The committees 
do the real work of the Congress, and, in a 
very literal sense, prepare our laws, Every- 
body in Sn Pradon. is a member of one 

ore co ees and they d 
Seay = the various bills. eae Ea 

e House has 20 stand: commit „ 
the Senate 16. (There are aes eight joint 
committees and four special ones.) This 
number was fixed upon in the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946; before that 
there was a total of 81. This act was sup- 
posed to streamline congressional organiza- 
tion and for a time it did. But the 130 sub- 
committees under the old system have now 
grown to about 180. With more being 
formed as the years go by, so the net result 
is approximately the same. Subcommittees, 
incidentally, prepare the work for the parent 
committees. They may deal with purely 
legislative matters; they may be investiga- 
tive bodies, for the is empowered 
to delve into all matters in the public in- 
terest with an eye to making our laws more 
effective. 

Just how powerful the committees are is 
illustrated by the fact that not a dollar could 
be raised for the functioning of the U.S. 
Government unless the House Ways and 
Means Committee reported out tax bills. 
And this would do no good unless the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations reported out the 
legislation making possible expenditure of 
the money. Then there is the Rules Com- 
mittee, accused by its enemies as being an 
5 to thwart the will of > 

efended by its supporters as the safi 

of minorities and a deterrent to W d 
legislation. No important bill introduced in 
the House reaches the floor without being 
referred to rules after it has been reported. 
Rules determines the length of debate on the 
bill, whether it may be amended on the 
floor, etc., and if, in the view of a majority 
of the committee, the bill is not what they 
think should be considered, it may be 
buried there because of the committee's fail- 
ure to act on it. A way exists, however, by 
which it may be freed. This is by discharge 
petition on the speaker's desk. If a majority 
of House Members sign the petition, the bill 
is forced to the floor and the Rules Com- 
mittee is circumvented. But this rarely hap- 
pens. 

Mr. Howand W. Surrz, a conservative 
Democrat from Virginia, is chairman of the 
Rules Committee, which does not meet un- 
less Mr. SmrrH calis it into session. This 
makes him one of the most powerful men 
in the House, resented or revered, according 
to the point of view. On one occasion, when 
a bill before the Rules Committee was known 
to be obnoxious to him, the barn on his 
farm burned down. Mr. Smrra left to look 
oe tees and nobody was able to 
reac: y telephone. This reported! 
led Speaker Sam RAYBURN to remark: “I 
knew he would go to almost any length to 
stop a bill, but I never suspected him of 
arson.” Though Mr. RAYBURN spoke in jest. 
his observation is still symptomatic of per- 
ennial irritation with the Rules Committee. 
Always there is talk of how its power may be 
curbed. 

Recently, its membership was increased 
to 15. This, it is said, would dilute its 
power and make it more amenable to the 
wishes of the House at large. 

THREE COMMITTEES POWERFUL IN THE SENATE 

On the Senate side, the Committee on 
Rules and Administration has no power com- 
parable to that of the House body. It re- 
ceives only those bills providing for new 
Senate committees that require special ap- 
Propriations of money. The most powerful 
group in the upper chamber are the For- 
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eign Affairs, Finance, and Appropriations 
Committees. 

Parliamentary maneuvers are well known 
on the floors of the Senate and House, they 
are also resorted to in committees. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy discovered last year. The so- 
called Situs picketing bill, permitting sec- 
ondary boycotts in the construction industry, 
was before the Senate Public Welfare and 
Labor Committee of which the then Senator 
Kennedy was a member. He was also very 
much interested in the bill and chairman of 
a subcommittee considering it. This sub- 
committee required a quorum of four in 
order to transact business. In session one 
day with only Kennedy and two others— 
also favorable to the bill—it was boycotted 
by Senator Barry GOLDWATER, representative 
of Arizona, who opposed it, and was the only 
opponent available for the session. Senator 
GOLDWATER stood at the door, not actually 
present in the meeting, but witness to it, 
calling: “You can't do that.“ But never 
entering to make the quorum. Kennedy and 
his two colleagues went on to recommend 
the bill to the full committee, over the ab- 
sent protests of GOLDWATER, who insisted 
that everything they did was illegal, but 
nothing came of it. The parent committee 
took no action on the measure. 

A Senator or a Representative is, of course, 
subjected to enormous pressures. At the 
moment there are more than 3,600 registered 
lobbies, each of them representing some seg- 
ment of our social or economic complex. 
Yet lobbying is actually welcomed by the 
legislators. They are almost unanimous in 
their agreement that they are helped, rather 
than otherwise, by pleaders for special causes, 
in spite of the fact that such people may 
sometimes be unpleasant. Some lobbyists 
resort to tactics that are questionable; some 
even threaten Members of the Congress. 
Nevertheless, Representative EMANUEL CEL- 
LER, Democrat, of New York, probably ex- 
presses collective congressional opinion when 
he says: Too much lobbying is not so dan- 
gerous to the quality of resulting legislation 
as too little.” Others have said that an able 
lobbyist gives more needed information to a 
legislator in half an hour than he could have 
dug up himself in weeks of research. 

Whether this be true, and it probably is, 
lobbying, in a broad sense, is simply special- 
ized public opinion and Congressmen and 
Senators are sensitive to nothing, if not pub- 
lic opinion. “No king,” says Senator Norris 
Corron, representative of New Hampshire, 
“ever wielded a sceptre more powerful than 
a 5-cent pencil in the hands of an American 
citizen when he sits down to write his Con- 
gressman.” 

The average Representative or Senator, far 
from being the cartoon caricature of the fat, 
bearded blockhead so familiar to newspaper 
readers, works hard and long, takes tremen- 
dous abuse he does not deserve, and learns 
early that his constituents are quick to blame 
and hardly ever appreciative. Because of 
this, he is usually a philosophic and tolerant 
soul. 

It is well that he is, in view of what the 
Congress must face up to. (The 87th, inci- 
dentally, differs from the 86th in that Demo- 
cratic majorities in both Chambers have been 
reduced—in the Senate by 2; by 22 in the 
House. Most observers see it as being more 
conservative in makeup.) It will be called 
upon to consider more than ordinarily fate- 
ful matters in a more than ordinarily uneasy 
time. The matter of the dollar and the so- 
called flight of gold; how to improve our 
domestic economy in the face of an increas- 
ingly competitive world; what to do about 
education, technolog, depressed areas, and, 
not least, our defense and foreign policies 
vis-a-vis the Communist threat— 
these are just a few of the problems. 

It will also be called upon to consider 
percentage depletion; gasoline taxes and the 
Federal highway project; US. controls on 
natural gas; fair trade; whether there will 
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be dictated policy that would threaten free 
marketing of fuels—all of vital interest to 
the oll industry. 

What it does about these and a host of 
other matters could, in the final analysis, 
depend on us, the constituents. Remember- 
ing Senator Corron’s remark about the 
potency of a “5-cent pencil in the hands of 
an American citizen” and the sensitivity of 
Congressmen to public opinion, there is 
something each of us may do because Con- 
gress, after all, is simply a reflection of public 
opinion. 

That is another way of saying it is simply 
a reflection of ourselves. 


Farmers Should Have Freer Market 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Recor the follow- 
ing editorial from the Chicago Sun- 
Times entitled “Farmers Should Have 
Freer Market”: 

FARMERS SHOULD HAVE FREER MARKET 


Congress has rejected the Kennedy ad- 
ministration's farm program and, because 
of obstinacy on both sides, the Nation is 
faced with the continuation of policies that 
cost taxpayers billions of dollars annually 
and satisfy no one. 

When he was a candidate for the White 
House, President Kennedy repeatedly de- 
nounced the agriculture policies of the El- 
senhower administration and said: 

“If I am elected, I will give the farm 
problem top priority in the opening weeks 
of my administration.” 

But 6 months after his election a start 
remains to be made on finding an answer to 
the problem. Mr. Kennedy did propose a 
new approach which he said would halt the 
mounting of surpluses, bought and stored at 
the government's expense, while offering a 
fair return to the farmers. It called for the 
farmers themselves, in effect, to write their 
Own program. 

Producer groups would work out the sub- 
sidies and the crop control features with 
the Agriculture Department. Congress 
would have no voice in the terms and could 
not amend them. It could only refuse ap- 
proval. 

Months ago Democratic leaders on Capi- 
tol Hill began warning Agriculture Secretary 
Orville Freeman that the legisltaion could 
not be passed. Congress is historically 
jealous of its prerogatives and would not 
surrender its authority to write a farm bill. 
Freeman was equally unyielding. 

The result: Both the House and Senate 
killed the proposal in committee. 

The action leaves the government's agri- 
culture policies just about where they were 
under President Eisenhower, who recognized 
thelr weaknesses and worked eight years to 
bring agriculture into a more normal, freer 
market. 


This is what the Kennedy administration 


should be doing, Instead, it has been so 
concerned with trying to put over Freeman's 
scheme that it now seems likely to wind up 
with no program at all. The taxpayers— 
and the farmers—will remain stuck with a 
system that has bullt a mountain of sur- 
plus now worth $8,700 million and which is 
getting bigger. The promise to give the 
farm problem top priority turns out to be 
just campaign oratory. 


July 10 
General MacArthur Says Goodby 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Gen- 
eral Macarthur's moving speech, in his 
farewell to the people of the Philippines, 
for whom he did so much, appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on July 5: 

THE GENERAL Sars GOODBY 

Manta, July 4—Saying hail—but also 
farewell (“the deepening shadows of life 
cast doubt upon my ability to pledge again, 
‘I shall return’”)—General of the Army 
MacArthur spoke these moving words here 
today as the Philippines celebrated its 15th 
Independence Day:) 

Mr. President, my good friends, just 15 
years ago today I stood on this same sun- 
swept Luneta, proud witness to the birth 
of your new Republic. It was the culmina- 
tion of your hopes and aspirations of 48 
years under my country's beneficient guid- 
ance. 

It was the final act in a drama, initiated 
by the American Revolution, which had 
brought to the world stage the political 
philosophy that a people should have of right 
the opportunity for independence and free- 
dom from outside rule. 

It was the redemption of my country’s 
pledge and constant reaffirmation that after 
a period of reasonable preparation, the polit- 
ical bonds which united us would volun- 
tarily be severed. It brought into sharp 
focus with dramatic clarity the irreconcilable 
difference between the totalitarian system 
which seeks mastery over others and the free 
system which seeks equality with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you 
gathered here just as you are today, “Let 
history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling 
the end of mastery over peoples by power 
of force alone—the end of empire as the 
political chain which binds the unwilling 
weak to the unyielding strong. Let it be 
recorded as one of the great turning points 
in the age-long struggle of man for liberty, 
for dignity and for human betterment.” 

Despite this historic triumph of liberty 
and justice, the scene that day was one of 
desolation and destruction inevitable in the 
wake of war. There was sorrow and bereave- 
ment in countless Philippine homes. Fire 
and sword had taken a toll of personal trage- 
dy searing the hearts and souls of every 
Philippine citizen. Yet in all that multi- 
tude I saw not a tear, heard not a sob. All 
before me—men and women, boys and girls— 
reflected not the gloom of the recent past 
but only a firm faith in a destiny yet to 
be unfolded. 

The spiritual strength in those eager up- 
turned faces, with eyes looking forward not 
backward, confirmed my own complete faith 
in the future of your republic. 

That faith has been fully justified. You 
have taken your place in the counsels of the 
nations of the world with dignity and uni- 
versal respect. 

Your cities have been restored. Your econ- 
omy revived. You have turned your farm 
shortages into surpluses. Your mines have 
produced increasing wealth. Your com- 
merce has expanded. Your products now 
reach the markets of the world. Your in- 
dustry has engendered abroad a new con- 
fidence and faith, 

But only a seer might forecast just What 
the future has in store for you, and I would 
consider myself brash, indeed, were I to at- 
tempt to do so. There will be many 
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ahead to test the wisdom and courage and 
statesmanship of your leaders. 

For since I left you 15 years ago, the world 
has turned over many, many times. The 
thrust into outer space of the satellite 
Spheres and missiles marked the beginning 
of a new epoch in the long story of man- 
Kind—the chapter of the space age. 

In the 5 or more billions of years the 
Scientists tell us it has taken to form the 
earth—in the 3 or more billion years of de- 
velopment of the human race—there has 
never been a greater or more abrupt revolu- 
tion. We deal now not with things of this 
World only but with the illimitable distances 
and as yet unfathomed mysteries of the uni- 
verse. We have found the “lost horizon.” 
We have discovered a new and boundless 
frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms: of 
harnessing the cosmic energy; of making the 
winds and the tides work for us; of purify- 
ing sea water for our drink; of creating new 
and unheard of synthetic materials to sup- 
plement or even replace our old standard 
basics; of mining ocean floors for new fields 
Of wealth and food; of disease preventives 
to expand life into the hundred of years; 
ot controlling weather for a more equitable 
adjustment of heat and cold; of rain and 
Shine; of spaceships to the moon; of the 
Prime target in war, no longer the armed 
forces of an enemy but instead his civil 
Populations; of ultimate conflict between a 
United human race and the sinister force of 
some other planetary galaxy. 

Of such dreams and fantasies as to make 
life the most exciting of all time. And 
through all this welter of change and de- 
velopment it is my hope and prayer that 
this land will continue to be a rallying point 
to build courage when seems to 
fail, to restore faith when there seems to 
be little cause for faith, to create hope 
When hope becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of 
My former comrades-in-arms of the war. 

them I wish to express once again my 
admiration for that enduring fortitude, that 
Patriotic self-abrogation and that unsur- 
Passed courage which has made the name 
of the Philippine soldier stand forth in 
Such luster, The memoriais of character 
Wrought by you will never be forgotten. You 
have stamped yourself in blazing flames 
Upon the souls of your countrymen. You 
have carved your statute in the hearts of 
Your people. You have built your monu- 
Ment in the memory of your compatriots. 

And you may be sure that if you fight 
again Americans will be at your side, 
Shoulder to shoulder, once again comrades- 
in-arms. And you may be sure that as your 
old commander in chief I shall do all in my 
limited power to see that you receive full 
reward for your past service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and flows in 
and out. Old empires die, new nations are 
born, alliances arise and vanish. But 
through all this vast confusion the mutual 
friendship of our two countries shines like 
® tenfold beacon in the night. 

Together we have suffered the blood and 
the sweat and the tears. Together we seek 
the way and the truth and the light. And 
Now in this long twilight era that is neither 
War nor peace we stand together just as 

y as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic 
Srowth and solidarity, in the effort to build 
un atmosphere of hope and freedom, in the 
efort to build a community of strength and 
Unity of purpose, in the effort to build a 
lasting peace of justice, the Philippines and 
the United States of America have become 

visible. 
t And now, even as I hail you, I must say 
&rewell. For such is the nature of my visit. 
greet once again those with whom I have 
à „as with their fathers before them, in 
uilding and defending on these shores a 
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citadel of freedom and liberty; and then to 
bid you an affectionate goodby. For I must 
admit, with a sense of sadness, that the 
deepening shadows of life, cast doubt upon 
my ability to pledge again, “I shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent 
prayer that a merciful God will protect and 
preserve each and every one of you, and will 
bring to this land peace and tranquillity. 
always. 


Farmer Buys Cadillac With Agricultural 
Subsidy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, as 
that branch of the Federal Government 
which pursuant to the U.S. Constitution 
is alone responsible for approving Fed- 
eral expenditures, the Congress must be 
informed of wasteful Federal spending. 
Unless Congress is aware of such spend- 
ing, its procedures for evaluating Federal 
expenditures are a sham. 

Stories about extravagant agricultural 
subsidies are legion. An example of such 
extravagance is reported in a news item 
entitled “Farmer Buys Cadillac To Rib 
Crop Control” which appeared in the 
June 30, 1961, issue of the Washington 
Evening Star newspaper. I think it im- 
portant that every Member of Congress 
have an opportunity to read this article 
before the general farm program bills 
(S. 1643 and H.R. 6400) of the Kennedy 
administration are brought to a vote on 
the floors of the House and the Senate. 
I respectfully ask, therefore, for unani- 
mous consent to have the article printed 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
Farmer Buys CADILLAC To Ris CROP CONTROL 

Bro Frars, N.Y., June 30.—Farmer Wil- 
liam T, Smith hopes taxpayers grow angry 
at his new $6,100 Cadillac. To make sure, 
he’s placed this sign on the car: 

“We bought this car with money we re- 

ived for not wing corn.” 

That's the satis he is protesting the Fed- 
eral Government's crop 3 Pe 188r — 
ers’ mon 

3 not morally right 
e owner of a 1,200-acre dairy and 
poultry farm in New York State, has re- 
ceived $3,049 so far and is to get another 
$3,450 for keeping 104 acres out of produc- 
— payment is under President Kennedy's 
l-year volunteer program designed to cut 
production of corn and sorghum, thereby re- 
ducing Government storage of feed grains. 

The money is payment for diverting only 
40 percent of his corn acreage. Mr. Smith 
diverted the acreage and says he ex- 
pects to have the same yield from the re- 
mainder that he had when all his corn 

was in production. 
l took hoe payments and bought the 
Cadillac to make an example out of what's 
going on,” he said. “How many people really 
know how tax money is spent.” 

Why a Cadillac? é 

“I think the taxpayers would like me to 
have the best, so I got the works,” he 
answered dryly, 
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Let’s Quit Helping Communists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent editorial which recently ap- 
peared in the Mining Record. It dis- 
cusses an often overlooked, but very basic 
problem which increasingly besets the 
currencies of the world. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial, Let's 
Quit Helping Communists,” be printed 
in the Appendix of today's CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

[From the Denver (Colo.) Mining Record, 
June 29, 1961] 
LET'S QUIT HELPING COMMUNISTS 

While we are inclined to blame the Com- 
munists for all the current unrest in the 
world, and much of that blame is undoubt- 
edly deserved, we should pay a little atten- 
tion to the aid we give the Communists in 
these activities. 

The word “stability” is very little used in 
today's political and economic discussions. 
Yet, stability is something the world badly 
needs. We have, for instance, a stable stand- 
ard of measurement in the yardstick. 
Throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States it is 36 inches. In fact, it is 
86 inches wherever the yardstick is used. 
Where the metric system is in effect, we have 
the same stable standard of measurement 
called the meter. Can you imagine the tur- 
moil, the instability, that would exist 
throughout the world if the yardstick was 
36 inches in the United States, 40 inches in 
France, 48 inches in England, or if in Rus- 
sia it was made of rubber and could be 
stretched to any length which suited the 
Communist purpose, 

Merchants and those who must use meas- 
ures in their daily business would throw up 
their hands in horror. Yet, that is exactly 
what is happening when it comes to our 
standard of money, our standard of value. 

Time was when the moneys of the civilized 
nations of the world were measured in gold 
or in silver, or both, Then we had a stable 
standard of value, because all currencies 
could be and were expressed in terms of 
either gold or silver. Now that is no longer 
true. 

Now we have paper currencies which fluc- 
tuate almost daily. We have pegged rates of 
exchange. We even let Russia put a fictitious 
value of its paper ruble, and we accept that 
false value as true. Even now, one of our 
popular weekly magazines is talking about a 
new round of currency devaluations for this 
year, and pointing out the several devalua- 
tions that have already occurred. In this, 
the United States itself is greatly to blame. 

In the first place, the laws and monetary 
regulations of the United States distinguish 
between the domestic dollar and the foreign- 
held dollar. The domestic dollar has dropped 
in value from 1939 when it was worth 100 
cents, until now when it is worth around 40 
cents. The domestic American dollar today 
will only buy about two-fifths as much goods 
or services as it bought in 1939. On the 
other hand, the forelgn-held dollar is now as 
valuable as it was in 1939 because it has a 
100 percent backing in gold at the price fixed 
for gold in 1934. It is even worse than that. 
The American people cannot own gold, while 
those foreigners who own paper dollars can 
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receive an ounce of American gold for every 
35 American paper dollars they own. 

As a result of its many currency devalua- 
tions, different prices for the same money, 
pegged rates of exchange, and the like, the 
world is doomed to a period of economic and 
political unrest. That unrest will continue 
until the nations of the world again adopt 
some stable objective standard of value, such 
as the gold ounce or the silver ounce, or 
both, and compel all currencies of the world 
to be expressed in terms of one or the other, 
or both, of these metals. 

This is another excellent way to stop the 
unrest which is alding the spread of com- 
munism., America, won't you please wake 
up? 


Uncle Sucker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 19 the Members of the House of 
Representatives passed a fourth supple- 
mental appropriation measure which 
gives to the Department of State ap- 
proximately $32 million for U.S. con- 
- tributions to international organizations, 
with my vote recorded against this con- 
tribution. This article, by Robert Allen 
and Paul Scott, which appeared in the 
Long Island Daily Press on July 7, gives 
some interesting statistics on the failure 
of the Communist nations to pay their 
allotted share of dues and assessments 
within the United Nations: 

Revs REALLY IN THE RED WITH THE U.N. 

(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 


Wasntincton.—Russia and its satellites owe 
more than $45.5 million in United Nations 
dues and assessments. 

Of this big U.N. debt, the Soviet alone owes 
$34,247,000, 

More than $3.5 million is for 1961 U.N. 
dues. 

Last year, U.S. payments to the U.N. totaled 
$146,200,000. As against that, Russia con- 
tributed $18,200,000. Total United Nations 
expenditures for 1961 were $334.7 million. 

These significant details were obtained 
from the State Department by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, which is preparing 
to consider President Kennedy's $4.8 billion 
foreign ald bill. The issue of the Soviet 
bloc's refusal to pay its share of U.N. costs 
will play an important part in the debate on 
that hotly controversial, legislation. 

Senator LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, of Massa- 
chusetts, ranking Republican member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, has 
served notice he will bring that up when the 
measure comes before that body. 

Under the U.N. charter, the penalty for 
failure to pay assessments after 2 years is 
loss of voting rights. Some Iron Curtain de- 
faults go back to 1957. 

But the West has done nothing about 
these unpaid Red obligations because Na- 
tionalist China is behind on its UN. dues, 
and France owes $9,439,414 as its share of 
U.N. peace operations in the strife-torn 
Congo. 

Both France and Russia are balking at 
paying Congo assessments. This Soviet debt 
is $20,088,000. 

Russia also owes $10,225,000 on its share 
of the U.N. police force in the Gaza Strip, 
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and $369,000 for the U.N. Economic and So- 
cial Council (UNESCO). Russla also has 
given nothing to the Palestine refugee pro- 
gram 


US. payments for the latter total $25,- 
310,000. 

Current satellite indebtedness to the UN. 
is as follows: Ukraine, $4,479,000; Poland, 
$2,413,000; Czechoslovakla, $1,786,000; Byelo- 
russia, $1,155,000; Rumania, $737,000; 
Hungary, $507,000; Bulgaria, $245,000; and, 
Albania, $47,000. 

There is a sharp split among top State 
Department officials over demanding Iron 
Curtain payment of longstanding U.N. debts. 

Secretary Rusk and Harlan Cleveland, as- 
sistant secretary for international organiza- 
tion, are opposed to pressing the matter. 
U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson contends 
this should be done. 


Mr. Kennedy’s Taste in Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have reprinted in 
the Appendix of the Record the follow- 
ing editorial entitled Mr. Kennedy's 
Taste in Judges,” from the Chicago Dai- 
ly Tribune, dated July 6: 

Mn. KENNEDY'S TASTE IN JUDGES 


A Democratic Congress presented President 
Kennedy with the juicy opportunity of ap- 
pointing 73 new Federal ju to the 
district court bench and 10 to circuit courts 
of appeal, One district court Judge was al- 
lotted to Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy's home 
State, and Mr. Kennedy has now disclosed 
his preference. 

His choice is Francis X. Morrissey of Bos- 
ton, an old friend of the Kennedy family 
and former secretary of Mr. Kennedy him- 
self, Mr. Morrissey for the last 3 years has 
sat as a municipal judge in Boston. In his 
hours off the bench, he is much in the 
company of the President's younger brother, 
Edward M. “Teddy” Kennedy. who hopes to 
be elected to Congress from a Boston dis- 
trict. 

Judge Morrissey's qualifications for the 
Federal bench are hardly conspicuous. He 
first sought admission to the Massachusetts 
bar in 1932, but flunked the bar examination. 
He tried again in 1943 and failed once more. 
In 1944, on his third time around, he made 
the grade. 

There are profound misgivings among 
members of the Boston bar about the pro- 
posed appointment. One objection is that 
Judge Morrissey has had scant experience 
as a trial lawyer. His record discloses no 
substantial matter on which he ever filed 
an appearance. Members of the bar, how- 
ever, are not eager to go on record publicly. 
They are acutely aware of the risk of dam- 
aging themselves with the administration. 
But rumbles have reached the President’s 
brother, Attorney General Robert F. Ken- 
nedy, and he and his associates are reported 
to be worried about repercussions. 

President Kennedy proclaimed before his 
election that nothing less than the cream 
of the citizenry would satisfy his exacting 
Standards for public service. Now his first 
choice for the Federal bench turns out to be 
a crony who needed 12 years to pass a bar 
examination. 
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Man in Space: A Time for Realism and 
Rededication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 19,1961 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great issues which this Nation must 
solve is the mobilization and effective use 
of all our resources to meet national 
goals. These are words which are not 
difficult to utter, but often difficult to 
define. It should be possible to measure 
and identify our national resources. We 
may be able to agree on our national 
foals. But then what priorities should 
be established to reach these goals, and 
what applications of our resources actu- 
ally help us on our way? 

I have been disquieted in recent years 
by occasional remarks which disparge 
applied science at the expense of basic 
research. I was disturbed, as others 
were, by the President’s decision to 
abandon nuclear aircraft engine devel- 
opment, apparently on the recommenda- 
tions of scientists who believed that this 
goal was a lesser one, even though it had 
a recognizable achievement in develop- 
ment of new and valuable technology- 

I am reminded, certainly, of the 
scientific opposition to development of 
the nuclear submarine, now a vital part 
of our forces in defense of national 
security. It took a persuasive and un- 
relenting sales effort by Admiral Rick- 
over and his colleagues to overcome that 
resistance. One who helped them, Dr. 
Edward Teller, took occasion to remark 
in 1947, when that battle was underway: 

Perhaps I am overenthusiastic, but I 
think we have lots of good long range plans 
—what we really lack is the push toward 
short range objectives of which there wus 
so much during the war and of which there 
is so little now. 


William Leavitt, of Air Force maga- 
zine, has done a fine job in discussing 
realistic space objectives in a recent 
article. He, too, notes that differences 
in the scientific community have re- 
duced the dedication of the United 
States towards achieving immediate ob- 
jectives in this area. 

I believe Mr. Leavitt’s article is a rea- 
soned, stimulating and thought-pro- 
voking discussion of points that we all 
need to consider and I submit it for the 
RECORD. 

Man IN Space: A Time FOR REALISM AND 
REDEDICATION 
(By William Leavitt) 

Weeks have elapsed since the fateful flight 
of Russia's Yuri Gagarin into orbit and his 
safe return. Since that significant April 12. 
the free world has been heartened by the 
inspiring achievement of U.S. Mercury Astro- 
naut, Navy Commander Alan B. Shepard, Jr» 
who on May 5 took our American man-in- 
space program on an important step closer 
to its objective: orbiting and recovering * 
manned capsule. There is now the strong 
hope that Shepard or one of his fellow prime 
astronauts will take that orbital ride before 
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the end of 1961. 
day. 

But meanwhile we must await the next 
Communist astronautical uppercut. Will it 
be a crew of Red cosmonauts blasted around 
the planet? An attempt to soft land an in- 
strument package on the moon to relay data 
back to earth and unnerve us further? Ad- 
ditional planetary probes? Russian space 
Planners know; we do not. All we do know 
is that our competitors have seized and in- 
tend to retain the initiative in the most 
dramatic aspect of technology available, the 
flight of hitherto earth-bound man beyond 
his planetary confines. 

Now, as these events unfold, in an oppor- 
tune time to analyze some of the arguments 
we hear daily by those who find distasteful 
the fact that we are in a cosmic Olympic 
match with the U.S.S.R. 

They tell us that the Russian program 
has been a narrowly focused effort designed 
primarily for propaganda purposes—and 
that in contrast our American program has 
been steady and broad spectrum, that it has 
produced far greater scientific data. They 
tell us further that if the world could only 
understand the scope of our program, the 
Russian “propoganda-oriented” program 
would pale, at least slightly, in comparison. 
We discovered the radiation belts, we dem- 
onstrated the feasibility of communications 
via space, we showed that worldly weather 
could be observed from orbit. They point 
to these achievements with pride, and we 
agree that they are indeed significant feats 
that deserve maximum world attention. 

But let us not make the mistake now of 
allowing our natural regret and dismay at 
the lesser impact of dur deeds to color falsely 
our view of what the Russians have done. 
Although they set up a maximum propa- 
ganda howl over their triumphs, and al- 
though they quite obviously chose to con- 
centrate on man in space first for its im- 
Pact, it is idle for us to continue compari- 
sons of the United States and USSR. ef- 
forts in terms which suggest that somehow 
their program is less scientific, is too nar- 
rowly focused, or less orderly in its execu- 
tion than ours. For if, as is evident, they 
chose man in space first as their objective, 
the step-by-step approach they used is a 
Classic example of the application of scien- 
tific method to technological achievements. 
First they launched their sputnik, demon- 
strating the Goddard and Tsiolkovsky 
dreams; then they launched, first an animal, 
later animals, into orbit, and achieved re- 
covery, proving out their life-science tech- 
niques and their reentry methods. 

Then they went for broke and sent 
Gagarin into orbit and brought him back 
Alive. True, they took time and effort also 
to impact the moon, photograph its back- 
side, and launch vehicles into solar orbit 
and toward the Venerian vicinity. But the 
Main target was man in space first, and 
they achieved that objective. Perhaps the 
best historical parallel to such a successful 
effort in applied science is the Manhattan 
Project of long ago. Then, because we 
Wanted to and were afraid that our enemies 
Might beat us to the punch, we created the 
first nuclear explosions. But that was long 
ago. 

If we face the facts as they are, not as 
We would like them to be, the inescapable 
Conclusion is that our programs have been 
Scattered, lacking in direction, overdiscussed, 
and under-achieved. Even after the disil- 

-lusionment engendered by sputnik, when 
the candid among us admitted that it was 
& mistake not to have used our existing 
Military missile boosters (whether Army or 
Air Force) for a satellite launching, rather 
than starting a nonmilitary Vanguard 
booster program, the Eisenhower administra- 


We look forward to the 
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tion stuck to its “space for peace“ guns. 
This romantic view is still too current. Yet 
there is no blinking the fact that this con- 
centration on what was considered the proper 
international image cost us dearly in price- 
less time and effort. 

The history of Project Mercury is itself 
a striking example of switching horses in 
midstream. To say this is in no way to 
reflect on the seven brave men who have 
devoted every waking hour for more than 
2 years to their Mercury astronaut training 
program, But there is strong evidence that 
back in 1959, when NASA took over the na- 
tional man-in-space effort, the Air Force, 
under ARPA direction, and working with the 
old NACA, had just about completed plan- 
ning for a similar program down to selection 
of a contractor to build the capsule. The 
Air Force proposal, a descendant of a 1956 
study called project 7969, had been chosen 
by ARPA in preference to an Army plan to 
fire a manned nose cone in a ballistic tra- 
jectory (project Adam: essentially the same 
feat as the Shepard mission) and a Navy 
idea (project MER) to send a man into orbit 
in a rocket-launched collapsible pneumatic 
glider. Yet, when NASA took over the man- 
in-space program, much of the study with 
industry of the capsule problem was re- 
peated, leading to final selection of a con- 
tractor and completion of negotiations in 
early 1959. 

In the words of the “First Interim Re- 
port on Project Mercury,” prepared for the 
House Space Committee in early 1960: 

“In the [Mercury] program that finally 
emerged the objectives remained the same— 
namely, to develop a suitable biocapsule to 
place a man in orbit, to observe his capacity 
to live and function there, and to recover 
he man and capsule safely. 
$ “By June 1958, the Air Force had obtained 
approval from ARPA to proceed with study 
contracts on the ecological aspects of the 
manned space capsule, through the con- 
struction of a mockup. Two 3-month 
contracts, totaling $740,000, were awarded to 
North American Aviation, Inc., and General 
Electric Co., for the life-support system de- 
velopment. The two contractors then 
started a phase I development competition 
for the study and design of a space cabin and 
internal ecological subsystems. The com- 
petition was conducted through the con- 
tract period, and although a winner was se- 
lected, the Air Force program was not con- 
tinued as the mission was transferred to 
NASA along with the results of the compe- 
tition. Another selection process was later 

by the NASA.” 
25 Digest readers will 
recall that in mid- 1958, the Air Force was 
just about to go ahead with a training pro- 
gram for future astronauts. That story was 
reported in this magazine in May „1958 
(“Blueprint for Tomorrow's Spacecrews“). 

To note this historical background is not 
to rake over past and still-controversial 
technical judgments or management deci- 
sions, nor to denigrate the hard work that 
NASA people, in and out of uniform, have 
done under heavy pressures to get the Agen- 
cy’s programs going. Nor is it noted to sug- 
gest that the military, in the services and in 
the Department of Defense, has been all-see- 
ing and all-knowing. The checkered history 
of the Saturn engine program, the Army pro- 
ponents of which risked their careers to ad- 
vance, is a painful example of indecision at 
high levels. The ups and down of Dyna- 
Soar are another example. 

We will never know now, of course, whether 
we might have beaten the Russians into 
orbit. It is likely that had we shown a real 
single mindedness on our side of the Iron 
Curtain after the Russians would 
have tried even earlier; they had the thrust. 
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The point is that since the initial shock of 
sputnik, we have been involved in such an 
incredible national dialog over how to react 
to the Soviet challenge—with some segments 
of our society even suggesting that we barely 
react at all—that the energy and direction 
that might have spurred our national effort 
nas been sadly dissipated. 

For example, the portion of the scientific 
community which luxuriates in the myth 
that it is part of an international citizenry 
has devoted an enormous amount of energy 
to the question of whether man in space is 
even worthwhile. Reputable scientists have 
asserted that if all the money going into man 
in space were spent for cancer or other 
research, great advances could be made in 
human welfare, Yet in uttering these shib- 
boleths, they ignore the fact that in the 
United States today there is no real shortage 
of money for medical research, that, rather, 
the shortage is of qualified researchers. And 
they fail to note that the excitement and sig- 
nificance of the space age, used as the proper 
educational frame of reference for today’s 
youngsters, would produce the scientists to- 
morrow not only to probe the void of outer 
space but also the inner space of human 
cellular blology or of the depths of the sea or 
the mysteries of the subatomic world. It 
should be noted, of course, that not all scien- 
tific opinion has followed this view. In every 
such dialog, at meetings, on television and 
through the other media, there are the far- 
sighted who ascert that the Soviet challenge 
must be accepted, that space is man's new 
frontier, that beyond prestige, and an im- 
proved military-political position, our society 
will be the better for having accepted the 
challenge. 

The standpatters in the scientific com- 
munity are not the only contributors to our 
disordered dialog. There are segments 
of the press, otherwise highly responsible, 
in favor of social advances, etc., which find 
a strange fascination with denigrating 
astronautics and man in space particularly. 
For example, an article by Stuart Loory in 
the Reporter magazine recently inferred that 
great things would happen if some of the 
money going into astronautics went in- 
stead to the U.S. Information Agency. More 
money for a vitalized USIA is fine, but if 
the USIA obtains funds at the expense of 
astronautics or other vital programs, then 
isn’t Mr. Loory endorsing the Madison Ave- 
nue approach—much money for words when 
there are no deeds? We must have both 
words and deeds, as well as the willingness 
to apply energy and funds to the entire 
spectrum of necessary national effort. 

No matter what the carpers—editorial, 
scientific, or otherwise—say, this Nation and 
the world are headed toward the 21st cen- 
tury. Astronautics is no fad, any more 
than aviation was. We cannot afford any 
longer to rationalize our shortcomings. Our 
partial redemption by the courageous Com- 
mander Shepard must presage a new dedi- 
cation to the urgent American technological 
task at hand. 

The National Aeronautics and Space Coun- 
cil, under the leadership of Vice President 
JOHNSON, is understood to be now exam- 
ining for the President the entire national 
space effort. The council has significant 
choices to make. It must recommend spe- 
cific astronautical goals to serve the na- 
tional and Western cause. These must in- 
clude maximum efforts, not only to press 
forward with “working satellite” systems for 
military, scientific, and eventually, com- 
mercial uses (imagine a Soviet 
worldwide satellite communications system), 
but also the will to put operational man in 
space to protect freedom and to explore 
the universe. There are indications that it 
means to meet this task. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial, which appeared on 
May 8 in the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
comments on former Vice President Nix- 
on’s viewpoint of the present adminis- 
tration: 

Mr. Nixon SPEAKS Our 


If a few thousand votes had been swung 
the other way, Mr. Kennedy, as the defeated 
candidate, might have made the same sort 
of speech delivered in Chicago last Friday 
by Richard Nixon. 

The dilemma of a defeated presidential 
candidate—especially one who has lost by 
so narrow a margin, is obvious. As Mr. Nixon 
said in his speech, “unsolicited advice is 
cheap because the supply is so great and 
the demand so small.” 

As a “good loser,” he could choose to keep 
silent, indulge in meaningless generalities, 
or resort to slambang criticism. Any one 
of these three courses, he said, might be in- 


dulged in when times are normal. Now, 
he said: 
“Our existence is threatened. In recent 


weeks the threat has manifestly increased. 
I have therefore reached the conclusion that 
the time has come to speak out on national 
issues—not as one planning to be a candidate 
for any public office—not as self-appointed 
leader of the Republican Party—nor as rep- 
resentative of the administration I was 
proud to serve.” 

Whatever criticism anyone offers, he said, 
should be responsible and constructive, on 
issues of real substance. 

In Friday's speech Mr. Nixon lived up to 
that standard. Some highlights of that 
speech call for emphasis: 

“The new administration would im- 

upon the Nation, over a 2-year period, 
an additional $10 billion in obligational au- 
thority with a new deficit of at least $5 
billion, even if revenues are estimated on the 
optimistic side. 

“Fully $11 billion (of that $15 billion in 
spending and obligations) are budgeted for 
spending in such nonmilitary areas as 
health, welfare, education, housing and 
public works, including Federal subsidies for 
teachers’ salaries, which would, in my opin- 
ion, inevitably mean Federal dictation of 
what is taught in our schools.” 

He discussed Kennedy proposals which, 
he warned, would lead to “control by Fed- 
eral bureaucrats.” Mr. Nixon urged 
earnestly: 

“Before we embark on any such new 
spending programs, we should put first 
things first and be ready and able to 
strengthen America * * * so that we can 
meet the increased threat of Communist 
aggression.” 

Mr. Nixon deplored our “current obses- 
sion about the level of American prestige“ 
because “it obscures the principles that 
should guide us in developing foreign 
policy.” Also, he said: 

“We must be mature enough to understand 
that we are not going to succeed in every 
venture we undertake In the foreign field.” 

He promised to back to the hilt any posi- 
tive action President Kennedy takes to re- 
sist further Communist aggression, but 
added: 

“We should not start things unless we are 
prepared to finish them. When our words 
are strong and our actions are timid, we end 
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up appearing aggressive, and timid, at the 
same time.” 

He quoted Mr. Kennedy’s own words: “Our 
greatest adversary is not the Russians. It is 
the unwillingness to do what must be done. 
Ask not what your country can do for you— 
ask what you can do for your country.” 

“Now is the time,” said Nixon, “for the 
President to tell the people what they can 
do for their country.” 

As a member of the Eisenhower inner 
circle for 8 years, Mr. Nixon could not pub- 
licly voice even implied dissent. His defeat 
at the polls freed him from that inhibition. 
He'll be worth listening to. 


Golden Jubilee of Loyola High School 
and College of Los Angeles, Calif.— 
Part I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, 
Loyola High School of Los Angeles which 
is located in the heart of the 15th Con- 
gressional District which I represent is 
celebrating in 1961 the Golden Jubilee 
of the Jesuit Fathers assumption of di- 
rection of this historical educational in- 
stitution which dates back to 1865 when 
Bishop Thaddaeus Amat, C.M., under- 
took the task of organizing the first high 
school and college in southern Califor- 
nia. 

At that time Los Angeles was a vil- 
lage of 4,800, remote and inaccessible to 
the centers of population in the United 
States, and the founding of a high 
school and college was a courageous ven- 
ture begun in the face of tremendous 
obstacles. 

At the time of its founding, the new 
school was known as St. Vincent’s High 
School and College and was under the 
direction of the Vincentian Fathers. In 
1910 the Vincentian Fathers temporarily 
withdrew from the field of education in 
Los Angeles, and the Jesuit Fathers were 
asked to take over St. Vincent’s High 
School and College. 

In 1861 the Jesuit Fathers assumed 
direction of St. Vincent’s High School 
and College which later became known 
as Loyola High School and College. By 
1927 the tremendous increase in enroll- 
ment in Loyola High School and College 
had made it apparent that the present 
quarters were no longer adequate, and a 
new site for Loyola College was obtained 
at Del Rey in 1928. The first classes at 
Loyola College at Del Rey were con- 
vened in September 1929. 

Loyola High School remained at its 
present site on Venice Boulevard, and 
today it has a capacity enrollment and 
is the equal of any educational institu- 
tion in the Los Angeles area and one of 
the finest in the Nation. 

I am proud of this outstanding high 
school, which has an alumni that in- 
cludes many of the outstanding civic 
leaders and successful professional and 
businessmen of Los Angeles. 
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The following article outlines the in- 
teresting and colorful history of St. 
Vincent's-Loyola High School and Col- 
lege. It is a record of outstanding 
achievement in the field of education by 
those dedicated to the instruction and 
development of American youth: 

In 1865 Bishop Thaddaeus Amat, C.M., 
undertook the task of organizing the first 
high school and college in southern Call- 
fornia. By spring the bishop had persuaded 
the Vincentian Order to send three of his 
confreres, Fathers John Asmuth, M. Rubio, 
and John Beaky, to Los Angeles to staff the 
hoped-for schools. Only the unanimous 
support of the pueblo's citizenry could pos- 
sibly bring the bishop's dream to fulfillment. 
For it should have been evident to all that 
this village of 4,800 souls, remote and inac- 
cessible to the centers of population, was 
so obviously least suitable for such a ven- 
ture. x 

Impractical of achievement as the bishop's 
educational program seemed, Los Angeles 
backed it wholeheartedly. Mrs. Joseph New- 
mark, wife of the first acting rabbi in Los 
Angeles, held a fair that ralsed several hun- 
dred dollars. In 1867, that was 2 years after 
St. Vincent's had taken up temporary quar- 
ters at the Lugo House in the Plaza, the 
county supervisors voted $1,000 and the 
town council another $500 toward the per- 
manent school building on South Broadway. 
It would be 6 years more, not until 1873, be- 
fore the city succeeded in an attempt to 
organize a second high school. 

The St. Vincent's drive for a school was 
the first. It established a pattern of uni- 
versal cooperation that was to characterize 
early Los Angeles’ approach to difficult prob- 
lems. Such united action to accomplish a 
task was in the spirit of St. Vincent de Paul. 
This became the spirit of the new St. Vin- 
cent's College. This spirit of charity helped 
the fathers themselves triumph over awe- 
some discouragements, The first year the 
President, Rev. John Asmuth, C.M., and 
Father John Beaky, C.M., were both taken by 
death. 

On August 15, 1867, Bishop Amat laid the 
cornerstone on the Ozra W. Childs dona- 
tlon—a 9-acre tract on Broadway between 
Sixth and Seventh, The new building which 
the college occupied on the 17th of March, 
1868, and served for the following 19 years, 
was substantial, Undoubtedly it would have 
been more permanent had not the unex- 
pected growth of the school and the offer of 
an attractive price of $100,000 for the Broad- 
way site, made both desirable and possible 
a move to a more spacious campus. 

On August 15, 1869, the college received its 
charter from the State and was empowered to 
confer degrees, and received the privileges of 
a university. Father J. McGill, C.M., who 
succeeded to the presidency on the death of 
Father Asmuth, was followed in that office 
soon after the move to Broadway by Father 
M. Richardson, C.M. 

The St. Vincent's with which oldtime Los 
Angeles people are most familiar, is that 
magnificent structure, church and college. 
that stood on the northwest corner of Wash- 
ington and Grand from 1887 until it was 
razed in 1925. It was the work of the Very 
Reverend Aloysius J. Meyer, C.M., the great 
builder, who became president in 1884. Dur- 
ing his two administrations, 1884-1893 and 
1895 until his untimely death in February 
1898, Father Meyer brought the school to 
new heights of spiritual, academic and physi- 
cal development, 

The Very Reverend J. A. Lynn, C.M., was 
brought to the presidency by Father Meyer's 
death, and was in turn succeeded in 1901 by 
Rev. Joseph S. Glass, C.M., who later 
became bishop of Salt Lake City. It was 
during Dr. Glass“ administration that the 
campus was beautified by Meyer Hall. 
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When on July 30, 1910, the Vincentian 
Fathers communicated to Bishop Conaty 
their intention of temporarily withdrawing 
from the field of education in Los Angeles, 
the bishop deferred action on their request 
until the following year. Then in 1911 he 
asked the Jesuit Fathers to take over the 
Vincentian High School and College. With 
the beginning of the new term California 
Province Jesuits enrolled many of the stu- 
dents at another campus in Highland Park 
who had previously gone to school in St. 
Vincents on Grand Avenue. Thus they 
continued the work of teaching that had 
been so effectively carried on by the Vin- 
centian Fathers and Scholastics since the 
days of Bishop Amat. 

In 1917 St. Vincent’s High School and 
College, as it was still called, moved from 
temporary quarters in Highland Park to 
Venice Boulevard, where the cornerstone of 
the building bears the title, St. Vincent's 
College—a tribute to the more difficult 
pueblo days when the Vincentian founders 
alone carried the burden of advanced edu- 
cation In southern California. 

On September 11, 1911, Father Joseph 
Tomkin, S.J., and four scholastics, Messrs. 
La Vasseur, Martin, Farrell, and McAstocker, 
under Father Richard A. Gleeson, S.J., en- 
rolled 80 boys in high school: The campus 
consisted of three hastily converted rest- 
dences in Highland Park. 

“Almost all the students were from St. 
Vincent's,” the 1912 catalog reported. Later 
in the year, Mr. Albert Whelan, from Los 
Gatos, joined the faculty. 

The contrast of the new environment with 
the old St. Vincent's College campus at 
Washington Boulevard and Grand Avenue 
was striking. The college was a brick struc- 
ture, four stories high, equipped with excel- 
lent scientific laboratories and commodious 
living quarters for resident students; 
splendid Meyer Hall for dramatic productions 
and academic conyocations; extensive play- 
ing fields for their championship football and 
baseball teams. Old St. Vincent's was the 
envy of the University of Southern Califor- 
nia and Occidental College. An elegant and 
imposing church graced the campus. 

HIGHLAND PARK 


The picture at Highland Park was austere, 
there were no residence quarters for students, 
no laboratories and no auditorium. The 
classrooms were “so constructed as to lend 
themselves to instant transformation and to 
take on the air, under varied changes, of 
either school or church," says the 1912 
chronicler. He observes that it was difficult 
even to play catch without running onto 
someone's lawn. All that St. Vincent's stu- 
dents saw that first day were the three bare 
bungalows. There were no chairs, no desks— 
a circumstance that, the chronicler said, 
“put students and professors on an equal 
footing." 

In spite of limited facilities and hard- 
pressed teachers, students enjoyed a profit- 
able and pleasant first year in Highland 
Park. One student who was there from the 
first day reflects: “It is true that the new 
place was a far cry from the old place on 
Washington and Grand, but the boys were 
very happy to have a place to go instead of 
attending a public school, and there was 
one big happy family despite tHe incon- 
veniences.” 

The following term of 1912 opened with 
only 90 students. Catholic education in 
southern California found itself in difficult 
Straits. The struggle to operate the school 
in Highland Park had only begun. The loca- 
tion was proving unpopular for a school be- 
Cause it was too remote from the center of 
population. 

COLLEGE AGAIN 

In September 1914 with Father William 
J. Deeney. S. J., as the new president, the 
collegiate department was resumed in one of 
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the original bungalows. A majority of the 
first college students had once attended the 
school on Grand Avenue. 

The rate of was very slow: 1914, 
123; 1915, 153; 1916, 160; 1917, 163. It pain- 
fully reminded one of St. Vincent's earlier 
struggles on Broadway, 1883, 70; 1884, 91; 
1885, 110; 1887, 117. 

ESCAPE 


In the spring of 1916 the escape from 
the handicaps of Highland Park was def- 
initely initiated with the purchase by Father 
Frederick A. Ruppert, SJ., the next presi- 
dent, of 10 acres on Venice Boulevard. Be- 
fore another school year passes,” the 1916 
catalog announced, “it is desired that our 
fondest hopes of a new and greater St. Vin- 


cent's College will be realized.” 


On March 17, 1917, the administrator of 
the diocese, Monsignor Hartnett, laid the 
cornerstone, for the Tudor Gothic, rein- 
forced-concrete building. New vistas seemed 
to open for the fathers when this new class- 
room building was put in use in September 
1917. Highland Park was behind them. 
Jesuit hopes that a fine building in a cen- 
tral location would double their student 
body were not fully realized. The new and 
greater St. Vincent’s attracted only 45 new 
students for a total enrollment of 208—less 
than the 214 St. Vincent's College had in 
1888. 

However, in subsequent years increased 
registration proved the convenience of the 
new site. In the first half dozen years the 
growth on Venice Boulevard matched the 
Grand Avenue enrollment between 1902 and 
1909. 


Grand Ave. 
167 
215 
270 
349 
Venice Bivd. 
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S T S 264 
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PUBLICATIONS t 


The monthly Cinder, frst published 
1919, lasted several years, until it was suc- 
ceeded in 1923 by the Loyolan. The prede- 
cessor of the Cinder was the St. Vincent's 
College Student, a monthly literary publica- 
tion of the college on Grand Avenue, which 
began in 1895, the same year as the diocesan 
weekly, the Tidings. 


Golden Jubilee of Loyola High School and 
College at Los Angeles, Calif—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr, McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following outline 
of the colorful history of St. Vincent's 
Loyola High School and College: 

The first college-high school yearbook, the 
“Loyolan,” made its appearance in 1922, It 
skipped the 1923 issue, but it resumed again 
in 1924. The 1927 edition, with its old mis- 
sion cover and magnificent colored pictures 
dividing the various sections, was called 
El Padre. It carried out the theme of Father 
Salvatierra and the Missions of Baja Cali- 
fornia. In recent years on the Del Rey 
Campus the college annual has been named 
the Lair.“ 
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SEPARATION OF COLLEGE AND HIGH 


The separation of the college and high 
school was of an administrative, social, and 
athletic nature. Since 1905, under the Vin- 
centian Fathers, there had been a complete 
academic separation between secondary and 
higher education. The Jesuits kept the dis- 
tinction when they reinaugurated college 
classes in 1914. 

Until 1921 the student body officers were 
taken equally from the high school and the 
college. Athletes, too, were drawn indis- 
criminately from high school or college, so 
that it was quite common that a particu- 
larly talented student might play 6 or even 7 
years on the same team. Since the athletic 
opponents were chiefly Junior colleges or 
high schools, no one protested having the 
younger boys on the varsity. 

When the college department was resumed 
in 1914, the principal was also the dean of 
Studies of the college. But when Father 
Robert H. Shepherd, S.J., came in September 
1926, he insisted on a separation of the ad- 
ministration of the college from the high 
school. He then became principal of the 
latter, and Father Louis Egan took over the 
direction of college studies. 

When the new faculty building, the Rup- 
pert Memorial Hall, was constructed in 1926, 
the faculty chapel, the Fathers’ library, the 
living quarters of the Jesuits, and some of 
the administration offices were moved into it. 

The astonishing large freshman high 
school enrollment for 1927 forced the admin- 
istration to face the pressing problem of the 
whole future. A single class of 170 made a 
high school student body of 700 predictable. 
The Reverend Joseph A. Sullivan, SJ., who 
became president in 1926, a man of vigor, had 
the foresight to realize that the acute need 
for expansion of both college and high school 
could not be met on the 10 acres on Venice 
Boulevard. 

MOVE TO DEL REY 


The offer of 100 acres on a plateau at Del 
Rey, immediately overlooking the sea, pre- 
sented an opportunity to implement a com- 
plete division. The high school would re- 
main where it was, for Harry Culver, the real 
estate developer who had made the offer, had 
stipulated, as a condition of his gift of the 
Del Rey property, that the college must be 
begun immediately on the new site. 

The idea of moving westward was not 
new in 1928. Twenty years before, in 1908, 
Dr. Joseph S. Glass, C.M., had secured 86 
acres of the old Rancho LaCienega o Paso 
de la Tijera. His purpose was to move St. 
Vincent's College from downtown westward 
to Angeles Mesa. It was proposed to lo- 
cate the college near the end of the 48th 
Street car line, future site of the 1932 
Olympic village. 

Both Dr. Glass and Father Sullivan's 
moves were Opposed in their day on the 
grounds that a college belongs in the very 
heart of a city, equidistant from all possible 
students. In Father Sullivan's case the 
economic consideration of free land was a 
deciding factor. However, even in his day 
colleges like Occidental and UCLA moved to 
Eagle Rock and Westwood. 

The importance of the move to Del Rey 
was not lost on Los Angeles. Its significance 
to the religious, academic, and real estate 
development of the city became very appar- 
ent when the groundbreaking ceremony 
took place. Though every segment of local 
society took part, the leaders in these fields 
especially combined to assure themselves 
that the particular meaning of the dedi- 
cation to their spheres of endeavor would 
be vividly impressed on Los Angeles. 

The most successful impresarios in Los 
Angeles during the 1920's were the land de- 
velopers. The inauguration of a new land 
tract was always a gala occasion; weddings 
and other festivities often accompanied the 
opening of a new subdivision. Naturally, 
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then, the significance of the birth of a uni- 
versity as the adjunct to the beginning of a 
new city was an opportunity on which 
Harry Culver and his associates had planned 
to capitalize for a long time. But experi- 
enced as they were at arranging such enter- 
prises, the land developers were amazed at 
the magnitude of the program the ecclesias- 
tical and university leaders were able to 
carry through. 

The latter had the fullest cooperation of 
the press. The Los Angeles Examiner car- 
ried the banner headline: “Ground Broken 
for $5 Million University,” with a picture a 
third of a page wide of Bishop Cantwell 
turning the first spade. 

SUNDAY, MAY 20, 1928 

The 20th was a cloudless May day. Ac- 
cording to the Examiner, the dedication day 
began with services in the Hollywood Bowl. 
The paper commented that “that great am- 
phitheater was filled to capacity at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass.” Ten thousand 
Knights of Columbus came from all over 
the State. Archbishop Hanna was down 
from San Francisco: Bishop Mitty of Salt 
Lake City said the mass. It was a truly 
Catholic undertaking; in a spirit of charity 
the celebration eschewed any restrictions 
about the race, color, or creed of those who 
could take part or benefit by it—just as the 
university's own policy decried any such lim- 
Itations. 

All the early afternoon the grain fields 
at Playa Del Rey that were to be the univer- 
sity campus were filling up with spectators. 
The program, in the Examiner's words, be- 
gan “with 25,000 voices joining in the sing- 
ing of ‘I Love You, California.’ The after- 
noon proved a brilliant, colorful, and inter- 
esting affair. First came the parade.” 

GRANDSTAND CITIZENS 


Facing the visitors was a grandstand from 
which venerable ecclesiastics, noted educa- 
tors, professional men from all parts of Cali- 
fornia, the regents, and the faculty were to 
view the parade. John C. Austin, architect 
and vice president of the chamber of com- 
merce who had organized the civic part of 
the ceremony, was on the platform. Among 
the members of the board of regents of the 
new university were Michael O'Dea, Edward 
Lawrence Doheny, and Dan Murphy. Provost 
Ernest Carroll Moore, founder of University 
of California at Los Angeles, was one of the 
speakers of the day. Wearing their black 
academic gowns, heedless of the clouds of 
dust that rose from the marching units, sat 
the teachers, lay and religious. 


THE GREAT PARADE 


The Los Angeles Times described the show 
as “a spectacular pageant several miles in 
length.” The Examiner said, “First came the 
parade with more than a score of participat- 
ing organizations; marines and regulars, lads 
of the military colleges and Boy Scouts, 
Knights of Columbus, lodge members, and 
other units combined to make the parade 
one of the outstanding numbers on the 
program. 

Giving a touch of old California was a 
band of gaily caparisoned vaqueros (the 
Hellman Riders) and prancing horses.“ 

CANTWELL’S ADDRESS 

“In an address that will live long in the 
minds of his hearers, Bishop Cantwell told 
of the accomplishments of the Jesuit Society 
and then proceeded to define the aims of the 
university,” the Examiner told. The follow- 
ing are excerpts from his address: “Glorious 
is the vision of Father Sullivan, eminent 
president of the university, has formed of 
the mighty educational institution that shall 
soon rise here and circle the space we dedi- 
cate today. (There were 20 structures 
planned.) It is built in vindication of a 
great idea, the place of religion in the de- 
velopment of a child. All human knowledge 
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is but a reflection of the wisdom and good- 
ness of Him who created man. 

“It will be built to deny the selfish ma- 
terialism which destroys all that is heroic in 
human nature. It comes in order to revive 
the eternal and immutable laws that are 
written by the finger of God in the human 
conscience.“ 

In the words of the Examiner next, A 
sincere tribute of welcome to the new uni- 
versity was voiced by University of California 
at Los Angeles’ Dr. Ernest Carroll Moore. 

“One of the most impressive features of 
the afternoon was the flag-raising of old glory 
and later of the college’s colors. A guard of 
Marines and regulars marched from in front 
of the grandstand to the foot of the new 
flagpole, while the audience sang ‘America’ 
and the stars and stripes were hoisted.” 


SCOTT PERORATION 


“Joseph Scott was the last speaker of the 
day.“ continues the Examiner. In part he 
said, “The cornerstone of this institution 
might well have inscribed upon it the im- 
mortal words of Benjamin Franklin uttered 
in the Constitutional Convention: God gov- 
erns in the affairs of men.’ Upon that senti- 
ment and in that creed did the fathers of 
the Constitution dedicate themselves to the 
cause of liberty. When men in consonance 
with the law of God create legislation to en- 
able the government to function, the stu- 
dents of this university will be taught that 
law must be respected and obeyed, because 
it is God's law. That in line with the ideals 
of the fathers is my conception of the best 
type of true Americanism. 

“This institution in so much as it teaches 
respect for God’s law entwined in the gov- 
ernment of our country is devoting itself to 
a salutary American curriculum. The stu- 
dents must be taught submission to law in 
the old-fashioned vernacular of Holy Writ, 
because obedience is greater than sacrifice.’ ” 

The following June of 1929 graduation took 
place in the newly erected arts building, 
which then carried the colorful inscription 
over its portal: “Dedicated to the glory of 
God and the youth of America by the motion 
picture industry of the United States. 

The first classes at Del Rey convened in 
September 1929 but the month following was 
that of the stock market crash that began 
the great depression. 


Needed: Alert Confidence in Battling 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the Com- 
munists, by aggressive acts and war 
threats, keep the world in high tension 
with the dark overhanging prospect of 
war. 

Reportedly, Mr. Khrushchev is beefing 
up the armed forces. The show of Red 
air power yesterday in Moscow also 
demonstrates that the end is not yet. 
Rather we can expect Mr. Khrushehev's 
blustering and blowing to possibly ex- 
pand and that indeed new military ac- 
tion, though perhaps not a global nu- 
clear-type war, may be sparked here 
and there in the world. 

This is a serious situation. Despite 
the gravity of the situation, however, we 
must keep our heads, The challenge is 
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simply this: To accurately appraise the 
threat menacing us; and, then, to take 
the necessary steps to cope, as well as 
we can within our human power, with 
this threat to our survival. 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on the need for an alert, realistic ap- 
proach to the Red threat in a broadcast 
over Wisconsin radio stations. I ask 
unanimous consent to have excerpts 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In a complex age, we face a great chal- 
lenge: That of obtaining, and maintaining, 
a perspective of the great conflicting forces 
affecting our progress and security. 

For 1961, we live in a dangerous—yes, divid- 
ed—world. The Wetsern and non-Commu- 
nist nations are striving to create peace. By 
contrast, the Reds are shooting for world 
conquest. 

By talking, and corresponding, with folks 
around the country, I find a wide range of 
reaction to the Communist threat and its 
dangers for us. The span stretches all the 
way from almost hysterical fear to feet-in- 
the- mud“ complacency. 

Now, what is the answer? Just this: Some- 
how, we must find solid “middle ground“ 
which: (a) recognizes the danger; but (b) 
encourages confidence, not hysteria. The job 
is to keep our heads, 

Is there justification for such confidence? 
In my judgment, yes. Why? Let’s look at 
the real facts of life: 

Today the United States is the greatest, 
most powerful country in the world; 

Our agriculture-industrial output far ex- 
ceeds that of the Communist bloc; 

Our military forces, combined with those 
of our allies, are considered by military ex- 
perts to be the strongest in the world; 

Our standards of living are the highest in 
history (with a gross national product esti- 
mated to be $510 to $520 billion in 1961); 

The vast majority of the people of the 
world, in my judgment, aspire toward the 
ideas and ideals of freedom as their goal. 

This, in my judgment, should dispel fear, 
should give us confidence. Realistically, 
however, we must also recognize that: 

The Reds, too, possess a powerful military 
machine; 

They spew propaganda with unbelievable 
success; 

The multipronged expansion program cov- 
ers not only military but economic, social, 
cultural and ideological fronts; 

The Communist leaders, and the hard core 
of party workers, are stanch, almost fanat- 
ical, adherents to this atheistic political, 
economic, philosophy attempting, and un- 
relenting in efforts to conquer the world. 

Consequently, we face a grave—though 
not insurmountable—challenge. 

Can we meet it successfully? Yes, but 


only by 


1. Recognizing the scope of the threat to 
our security; 

2. Dedicating the necessary manpower and 
resources to winning the battle; and 

3. Encourage an alert faith in our cause, 
confident that right, supported by the will 
of free people, shall, if a world-destroying 
war can be avoided, ultimately triumph, 

THE LEGISLATIVE WORKLOAD IN CONGRESS 


This, then, is a brief look at the major 
challenges to our security and the threat to 
peace 


“Confident in our ability to deal with this 
global challenge, we must also dedicate pro- 
portionate efforts to resolve problems on the 
home front. 

Congress is now in the home stretch, The 
legislative calendar, however, is still loaded 
with critical issues. 
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Among the major controversial ones that 
remain to be considered and acted upon are 
as follows: 

Farm legislation for (a) resolving the pro- 
duction-consumption imbalance; and (b) 
improving the economic outlook for the 
American farmer; 

Mutual security for strengthening the alli- 
ance of free nations battling Communist 
aggression; 

Health aids for the elderly; 

Improvement and expansion of our edu- 
cational system to meet the ever-increasing 
Schoo] enrollments; 

Revision, as possible, of the tax system. 

These are some of the major challenges to 
be considered prior to adjournment. 

DROUGHT-STRICKEN AREAS IN WISCONSIN 


In addition to these international and na- 
tional problems, we are also facing serious 
problems right here in Wisconsin. 

Across the State, particularly in the north, 
our farmers are being hit by the drought. 

As a result, hay crops have been killed off, 
grazing land exhausted, and grain crops 
badly $ 

The farmers of the area are requesting 
three forms of aid: 

1. Permission to attain pastures, or harvest 
hay on acreage under feed grain and con- 
servation reserve program; 

2. Extension of the emergency livestock 
feed grain program for purchase of surplus 
grains held by the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration; and 

3. Minimum cost on transportation of hay 
to be imported into the hard-hit area. 

I have urged the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture to give early and effective help for 
our Wisconsin farmers. In addition, I have 
cosponsored legislation to permit grazing or 
removal of hay from conservation reserve 
land adjacent to the stricken area. 

Unless aid is given immediately, milk pro- 
duction will be further curtailed. Farmers, 
too, may be forced to sell all or part of their 
milking herds. 

If the drought prevails, our farmers may 
also be in need of low-interest emergency 
loans to purchase hay and grain for livestock. 

I am now exploring the matter with the 
appropriate agency here in Washington to 
see what can be done to obtain such loans. 

As all of us recognize, not only the farmer 
but the whole community is dependent upon 
farm buying power, which can be adversely 
affected by the drought. 

CONCLUSION 

These, then, are some of the major prob- 
lems confronting us. 

In the face of such real challenges, how 
can we more effectively design and adopt the 
kind of policies and programs to cope with 
them? 

In my judgment, I believe we can success- 
fully accomplish this by further tapping one 
of our greatest resources, the reservoir of 
ideas inherent, but too often dormant, in 
the American people. 

Recently, I recommended a special Fourth 
of July brainstorming program which 
would include encouragement of greater ef- 
forts by Mr. and Mrs. Citizen and family to— 

Devote more time to evaluating the chal- 
lenges confronting the Nation, and 

Create, if we can, new ideas pn how to 
better combat the threat to our security and 
improve our way of life. 

If in your judgment these would serve the 
national interest, then forward them to the 
President, or to myself, or to other Senators 
or Congressmen. 

This is the time for action. Let's demon- 
Strate to the world— 

That as a free people we are not fat and 
lazy and so swimming in self-indulgence 
that we cannot compete with or defend our 
system against communism; 

That freedom is not, as Khrushchev says, 
an outmoded concept that is literally dying 
on the political vine of history; and 
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That freedom, not totalitarlan commu- 
nism, is the dynamic revolution of the times 
that can best serve the people of the world 
now and in the future. 

In this battle we need you, and you, and 
you. Only by so mobilizing every American 
can we hope to insure the triumph of free- 
dom, 

We recognize, however, that such endeavors 
cannot be limited to a specific day. Rather, 
this is a year-round challenge. 

So, friends: Let’s hear from you. 


Proposal for a Cuban Government-in- 
Exile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just returned from Miami, the temporary 
new home of free Cubans. There I met 
with leaders of Cuban parties, old and 
new, who live for the day when they can 
liberate their country. Knowing of my 
long opposition to Fidel Castro and of my 
sympathetic understanding of the prob- 
lems which face Cubans, in and out of 
Cuba, they pleaded with me to help 
pring unity in their ranks in order that 
they may all work for a free and demo- 
cratic Cuba. 

I accept this challenge and here and 
now I submit to my colleagues, so that 
they may better appraise the situation a 
little background material followed by a 
practical solution based upon our sup- 
port of a Cuban Government-in-exile. 

THE BACKGROUND 


I knew of Castro’s mental imbalance, 
his hallucinations of grandeur, his links 
with communism, long before he gained 
control of Cuba. Back in July 1958, 6 
months before Castro came to power, I 
referred to him in a statement in Con- 
gress as vicious because of his action in 
kidnaping American citizens, and then I 
added that this “shows what sort of a 
liberator he would be if he should gain 
control of Cuba.” 

I warned then that he would be worse 
than Batista. Much to our regret, this 
proved to be true from the moment he 
took over in Cuba. Because of my early 
opposition to him, Castro invited me in 
January 1959 to visit Cuba. That was 
only 10 days or 2 weeks after he had at- 
tained power and his goon squads were 
murdering innocent men and women in 
the hundreds. I do not know whether 
his invitation was a way to squelch my 
efforts to expose him at that early stage. 
Nevertheless, I turned down his invita- 
tion for two reasons: First, because of 
his Communist affiliations; second, be- 
cause of his slurring remarks against 
American “gringos” at the time he took 
over and vowing that he would kill 200,- 
000 of them in the event of U.S. inter- 
ference in Cuban affairs. 

His hatred of the United States and 
everything that the United States stands 
for is not something recent. It predated 
his coming to power, and the moment he 
assumed control he gave vent to his true 
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feelings about America. This is another 
proof of his Communist views and atti- 
tudes—Castro himself answered that 
question, both by his deeds and his words. 

As we listen to Castro's harrangues 
and his spewing of anti-U.S. hatred, we 
merely have to close our eyes and we 
can easily hear Khrushchev talking 
through him. It is the voice of Castro, 
but the words are Khrushchev’s. At 
times, one even hears the frenzied and 
hysterical shrieking of Hitler ringing in 
our ears as Castro spews out his mad 
hatred of us. This puny dictator does 
not yet realize, in his sick desire for 
power and his dreams of grandeur, that 
he is nothing more than a pawn in the 
hands of Khrushchey who is playing the 
international chess game with cunning 
and deception. 

WHAT TO DO NOW? 

The question above all questions still 
remains: What can we do now? What 
must we do now? I have several sugges- 
tions. They are not necessarily all that 
can or must be done, but they can serve 
as a starting point from which to expand 
and to deepen our efforts. 

First, the United States must make it 
crystal clear that under no circum- 
stances will we permit or tolerate any 
foreign intervention in Cuba, and that 
means Soviet Russia, Cominunist China, 
or any of their satellites. We must give 
strong warning that we shall regard any 
volunteers or other interlopers from 
Communist nations in Cuba as a viola- 
tion and threat to Western Hemisphere 
security, and as constituting an act of 
aggression. This would form the basis 
for the application of certain treaties 
and laws regarding United States-Cuban 
relations. 

Second, we must go over the heads of 
Castro and his henchmen and give our 
assurances to the people of Cuba that 
they will have our moral and material 
support in their struggle to regain their 
freedom and independence. Under the 
Monroe Doctrine we have every right 
to help safeguard the freedom of any 
nation of the Western Hemisphere. 

Third, we must impress clearly and un- 
mistakenly upon all Cuban groups and 
exiles that they must abide by the princi- 
ples of the Cuban eonstitution of 1940 
which states that all Cubans are equal 
before the law. All should be given a 
chance to participate in the struggle for 
national freedom. They must cease 
working at counterpurposes and must 
assume the semblance of a united Cuban 
nation in exile. Let it be understood 
that the United States will, at no time, 
support extremist groups of either the 
right or the left if we can hope to at- 
tain a free, independent, and democratic 
Cuba. 

Fourth, the United States is to im- 
press upon all anti-Castro forces, of 
whatever opinion, that the primary task 
of the moment is unity and strength. 
They must unite under a central leader- 
ship. It is not for any one group to set 
itself up above all other groups. Only 
in this way can the Cubans in exile hope 
to receive the necessary support of the 
United States and other countries of the 
free world. Here a word is necessary 
regarding the present Cuban Council 
headed by Dr. Jose Miro Cardona. I 
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shall not attempt to fix the blame for 
the April 1961 fiasco. President Ken- 
nedy has magnanimously assumed full 
responsibility as the Chief Executive of 
our Nation. But we know that this is 
not completely true. He was given the 
wrong advice and he was following a 
plan conceived long before he took office. 
But that is water over the dam. We 
cannot stand still now. We must move 
forward with a better plan. It ill be- 
hooves any member of the council to 
now sit back and say, let's wait.” Wait 
for what? For all Latin America, as 
well as Cuba, to be lost? This is the 
time for everyone to put his vanity aside 
and work with all Cubans who love Cuba 
no less than any single individual or 
group. I come then to my fifth point 
and, perhaps, the most important of all 
proposals. 
CUBAN GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


Fifth, is that a Cuban government- 
in-exile be established by Cubans now in 
exile with the expressed purpose of com- 
bating Castro and liberating their 
homeland. It is further proposed that 
all elements of Cuban society be repre- 
sented in this government and that its 
seat be set up, not in the United States, 
but in another Latin American country. 
Once this is accomplished, every effort 
should be made to obtain recognition by 
the United States and other countries. 
To encourage this effort I have this day, 
introduced the following resolution and 
ask as many of my colleagues in both 
the Senate and House, who believe as I 
do, to cosponsor such a resolution: 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION EXPRESSING THE 

SENSE OF THE CONGRESS THAT THE UNITED 

STATES SHOULD RECOGNIZE a CUBAN GOV- 

ERNMENT-IN-EXILE 

Whereas the collaboration of the present 
Government of Cuba with the international 
Communist conspiracy is an established 
fact; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has embarked upon a program of religious 
persecution and flagrant disregard of human 
rights; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
is engaged in the murder of innocent per- 
sons either without trial or after sham trials 
which make a mockery of the judicial 
process; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has systematically carried on a hate America 
campaign with the deliberate purpose of 
poisoning the longstanding friendly rela- 
tionship between the people of Cuba and 
the people of the United States; and 

Whereas the present Government of Cuba 
has engaged and is engaged in the mistreat- 
ment of American citizens and has confis- 
cated their property; and 

“Whereas the gross, deliberate, and con- 
tinuing provocations of the present Govern- 
ment of Cuba have brought about a sever- 
ance of diplomatic relations between the 
United States and that Government: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the United States 
should grant formal diplomatic recognition 
to a Cuban government-in-exile, 


There is no need to belabor the point 
that the Cuban Government-in-exile 
should be at the earliest possible time 
draw up a preliminary constitution or 
declaration for a democratic form of 
government in Cuba. One of the major 
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provisions in this document should be 
a pledge that it will hold free elections 
in Cuba within 1 year after the country 
is liberated. Other provisions to be em- 
bodied in this document should include 
the following: 

First, that the Cuban government-in- 
exile will serve as a symbol of unity and 
hope for the Cuban people, inside and 
outside the country, and that it will not 
relinquish its efforts until Cuba is once 
again a free nation. 

Second, that it will spare no effort to 
disclose to other Latin American nations 
and their leaders the true nature of the 
Castro regime. 

Third, that it will emphasize the values 
of freedom and the fact that communism 
has smothered what the Cuban people 
love most, that is, their freedom. It 
should be further emphasized that it re- 
mains for those who still enjoy this 
precious gift to again light the Cuban 
torch of freedom on free soil and to carry 
it back to Cuba, where it shall be raised 
on a huge statue of Marti right at the 
entrance of Havana Harbor, 

Fourth. That Cubans shall vow that 
once freedom is restored in their home- 
land they will never again permit anyone 
to rob them of it. 

Fifth. That Cuba will be liberated by 
Cubans under the leadership of their 
government-in-exile and no other gov- 
ernment is expected to intervene. The 
free Cuban government should under- 
take to enroll 1 million persons sympa- 
thetic to its cause all over the world— 
individuals who are free to act as their 
conscience dictates, something which 
those living under Communist enslave- 
ment cannot do. 

Sixth. That invitation is particularly 
extended to all Cubans who love their 
country and want to see it rise again as a 
free nation to support the government- 
in-exile and to join in its efforts. 

Seventh. That all those Cuban leaders 
who aspire to leadership place the na- 
tional aspirations of Cuba above their 
personal ambitions and prove their ca- 
pacity for leadership by becoming sol- 
diers in the ranks of their nation’s strug- 
gle for freedom now and postpone their 
own careers for a later date. 

Eighth. That this is a time which re- 
quires sacrifices of blood, sweat, toil and 
tears, if the dream of Cuba is to be real- 
ized in our day. 

Ninth, that Cubans owe an obliga- 
tion to their children who, unless given 
the hope for freedom, will grow up as 
robots and slaves under communism 
carrying out the will of their masters. 

PRECEDENT 


In support of the proposals suggested 
above, such as our refusal to tolerate 
foreign authority in Cuba, our recogni- 
tion of the independence of the people 
of Cuba, and our obligation to render 
all possible aid in achieving these aims, 
we have an historical precedent which 
goes back to the year 1898 when Cuba 
gained its independence from domina- 
tion by Spain. 

On April 20, 1898, the U.S. Congress 
adopted a joint resolution for the recog- 
nition of the independence of the Cuban 
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people, demanding that Spain relinquish 
its authority in Cuba, and that it with- 
draw its military forces from there. The 
resolution speaks of the right of the peo- 
ple of Cuba to be free and independent 
and notes that “it is the duty of the 
United States to demand” that Spain re- 
linquish its authority and government in 
Cuba. - 

Thus, the U.S. Congress took the in- 
itiative in 1898, in setting Cuba on its 
course to freedom. Following this ac- 
tion, Cuba finally succeeded in gaining 
its independence through the adoption 
of the Treaty of Paris, on December 10, 
1898, when Spain gave up all claims to 
Cuba. 

CONCLUSION 

Finally, I should like to state to my 
colleagues and Cuban friends that the 
history of Cuba has not yet been fully 
documented or written. If we are deter- 
mined, a glorious history still awaits 
Cuba as a great leader of Latin America, 
The setback of April 17, 1961, however, 
foolishly conceived, was only the be- 
ginning of a crusade that must be con- 
tinued and expanded, it must be carried 
forward with zeal and determination 
until Cuba emerges as a free and inde- 
pendent nation entitled to take its right - 
ful place in the family of free nations. 

We cannot wait. We must not wait 
for events to happen. We must, with 
reason and determination, act now. 


Indiana Rural Electric Membership Cor- 
porations Essay Contest on “What 
Rural Electrification Means to My Com- 
munity” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on 
June 16 I was pleased to have as guests 
in my office 14 high school juniors from 
my home State of Indiana. These stu- 
dents were winners of the second annual 
essay contest sponsored by the Indiana 
REMC's in cooperation with the Indiana 
Rural News. All the participating stu- 
dents are from rural areas served by the 
160,000 families and businesses which, 
joined together, form the 43 Indiana 
Rural Electric Membership Corpora- 
tions. The subject of their essays was 
“What Rural Electrification Means to 
my Community.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have five 
of the winning essays printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. These are the 
essays written by Mary Jane Fisher, of 
Carroll County, top winner; Janet Bes- 
son, of Kosciusko County; Denny Cory, 
of Kosciusko County; Marilyn Kay Free- 
land, of Warren County; and Bill McVey, 
of Boone County. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 


1961 


War RURAL ELECTRIFICATION Means TO MY 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Mary Jane Fisher, Carroll County 
REMC top winner) 

Rural electrification to my family and my 
community means almost the same as ad- 
vancing a whole generation without aging. 
It has opened the door to a new world of 
higher living standards, health, comfort, and 
convenience to farm families. Before rural 
electrification, farm people were considered 
too poor to afford such luxury. 

To a farm girl who has been brought up 
with many electrical conveniences it is like 
listening to a fairy tale to be told that once 
rural homes did not have electricity—that 
there were no electric stoves, refrigerators, 
washers, radios, bathrooms or running 
Water—that on an average sized farm it was 
necessary to keep hired help to care for only 
a small amount of livestock and to farm a 
few acres. 

My father tells that when he was a boy 
he spent many tiresome hours pumping 
water for hogs and cattle and that on hot 
Summer days he thought they would never 
get enough to drink. Today, with electricity 
pumping the water, this hard work is a thing 
of the past. Rural electrification means 
much more than pumping water; it means 
hundreds of ways to use electrical equip- 
ment to lighten and speed farmwork such 
as milking machines, milk coolers, grinders, 
hay and grain dryers, feed carriers, brooders, 
heated water fountains, and many other 
uses. Many farmers in the community have 
Security lights which act as a beacon for 
farms and serves as a protection against 
thievery. 5 

Numerous electrical appilances, which are 
used in the home, make work faster and 
easier, giving the homemaker more free time 
for her family and community affairs. The 
use of radio and television offers opportuni- 
ties for cultural advancement as well as 
entertainment. Rural electrification brings 
added joy at Christmas time when children 
and grownups alike can enjoy the beauty of 
& gaily lighted tree. 

New all-electric schools with good light- 
ing and heating, complete electric kitchens 
where food can be prepared with utmost 
Sanitation, provide safety and comfort for 
teachers and pupils. 

A farmer who raises 100,000 broilers a year, 
depends largely upon electricity to do the 
work, An electric auger conveys chicken- 
feed to bins at the top of the brooderhouses 
and from there it is carried to the feeders 
automatically, Automatic electric water 
fountains provide a continuous supply of 
Water at all times. Large electric fans are 
used to force ventilation into the houses and 
during very hot weather sprinklers are used 
to spray water over the flocks to keep them 
Cool. A timeclock controls the feeding 
apparatus and turns lights on and off so 
the chickenhouses are never dark. 

Another farmer who operates a dairy, milks 
& herd of 52 cows with the aid of electricity, 
Milking on an average of a cow a minute 
with milking machines. As the milk flows, 
it passes through sanitary pipes to a bulk 
tank for cooling. A dial shows the quantity 
of milk given by each cow in pounds. After 
the milking is done, electricity is again put 
to work. A special c solution is 
Pumped through the pipes to cleanse them 
and the other milking equipment is also 
Cleaned automatically. The milkhouse is 
ee with an electric water heater to 

elp with the cleaning operations. A pres- 
Sure water system pumps water to drinking 
Cups so the cows can drink often which re- 
Sults in more milk production. Feed is car- 
Tied from the silo to feeding troughs by 
electric conveyors. The farmer all 
operations himself and he is able to 

Sell grade A milk at top prices. 
A nearby neighbor has heated his home 
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with electricity for the last 4 years. It has 
proved economical and is clean and safe. 
There is no smoke or soot and no danger 
of an explosion to destroy his home or family. 
Beside the comforts of warm, even heat, 
he does not have to worry about having a 
supply of fuel on hand. 

Many changes are taking place in the poul- 
try and egg business as well as hog and 
cattle raising due to mechanization which 
has helped to increase profits the farmer 
could never before achieve. A small motor 
can do as much work in an hour as an aver- 
age man can do in a day saving the farmer 
hired help expenses. 

Since farming methods are becoming more 
and more mechanized, it is a recognized fact 
that rural areas need other job opportuni- 
ties for young people. According to Indiana 
Rural News, REMC's are now working to at- 
tract new industry to rural communities. 
By moving to rural areas, industry would 
benefit from lower tax rates, more space op- 
erations, and improved economic conditions 
for themselves as well as for people in the 
community. 

REMC members are kept informed of new 
developments and advantages of good power 
use through letters and the State newspaper. 
As indicated in these papers, farmers will 
soon be able to throw away the flyswatter, 
insect bomb, and garden spray. Electric light 
traps will make gardens free of bugs through 
the use of small black light bulbs. This 
alone might be one of the greatest uses of 
electricity thereby preserving the Nation's 
health since this would eliminate many uses 
of dangerous sprays and insecticides. Feed 
piped like water to livestock at any point 
on the farm would provide a complete auto- 
matic feeding system, These, and many 
other things are yet to come. 

We are grateful to those men who pio- 
neered this wonderful project and to those 
who are constantly striving to better electric 
service so that rural people can live better 
electrically. 


WHat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY g 
(By Janet Besson, Kosciusko County REMC) 

Twenty-six years ago President Roosevelt 
signed his name to the act which created 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 
Because of this law, rural areas have unbe- 
lievably progressed. This is especially 
noticeable to those who said it wasn’t pos- 
sible to serve every farm and rural residence 
in the country with electrical service at a 
reasonable cost. But the rural people were 
determined to bring electricity into their 
homes, and to get it for a much lower price 
than the commercial utilities wanted. Be- 
cause of this, the locally owned REMCs were 
formed. 

In a short time excited housewives were 
calling each other saying they saw the elec- 
tric lines coming toward their homes. Since 
that memorable time, their housework and 
chores were decreased considerably. Thus 
they had more time to spend with their fam- 
ilies and to take a more active part in the 
community's affairs. 

One of the first electrical appliances she 
bought was an iron. Before, the overworked 
housewife had to carry coal or wood to the 
kitchen and fill the hungry fire box to heat 
the heavy cast iron. This process had to be 
continued during the whole ironing. Some- 
times they used gasoline or charcoal burning 
irons, but they also were time co: 
because the small gas tank on the iron had 
to be refilled. 

If all the changes electricity brought were 
even half so drastic and timesaving as the 
iron, you can well understand how the 
drudgery and hard work were being elimi- 
nated. 

The rural homes became more modernized 
with electricity because it did away with the 
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old hand pump. The housewives were able 
to have the convenience of using both hot 
and cold water in the house with the turn 
of the faucet. The homes were now able to 
be equipped with bathroom facilities, which 
couldn't be possible without the use of 
electricity. 

Outside the homes, farmers also made 
great use of the water pressure. Today wa- 
ter is pumped automatically into the chicken 
houses and is also used in watering other 
Kinds of livestock, 

Water pressure brought tremendous im- 
provement in the development of our mod- 
ern homes. It also served as an indispen- 
sable element in aiding the farmer with his 
chores. 

Electricity, to the rural farmer, brought 
untold conveniences and power to aid him 
with his work. Besides that used in the 
house, electricity was a dependable and in- 
exhaustible hired man. Electric motors 
were probably the basic tool for the farmers 
because they could speed up their work, and 
take advantage of their versatility. 

Today, farmers are able to make a better 
living because electricity can perform more 
than 200 different jobs on his farm. It has 
greatly speeded up the milking process and 
increased the production. 

The cows receive warm water in winter, 
are milked with electric milkers, and the 
milk is then cooled by the use of electricity. 
Baby chickens and pigs are kept warm by 
the heat given off from brooders and heat 
lamps. 

Later on the chickens are fed by electric 
feeders, thus taking a load off the farmer's 
back. When rural areas progress in this 
way, the whole country becomes more 
prosperous. 

With all these labor- and time-saving de- 
vices—all created by rural electricity—you 
would expect the price to be exorbitant. 
But you are wrong, for during all these 
years the rates have remained the same or 
have been lowered. 

Businesses and industries are popping up 
throughout the rural areas in Indiana. They 
are just as capable as those in the city be- 
cause REMC provides them with the power 
needed to keep up with today’s fast produc- 
tion. Where there are factories, of course 
you need workers, and thus the rural people 
are being offered jobs. This is especially 
helpful to the young people who are no 
longer compeled to move to the cities to seek 
their future because REMC has come to 
meet them. 

If you are not familiar with the REMC, I 
might explain what it is, and its purpose. 
The Rural Electric Membership Corp. is a 
people—a group of rural local people joined 
together to serve themselves with low-cost 
and dependable electricity. This local 
membership corporation is formed under the 
laws of Indiana. It is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion completely controlled by its members. 
The members are those who receive REMC, 
and each is limited to one vote. 

The main purpose is solely to serve the 
people. In Indiana there are almost 160,000 
families and businesses joined together to 
make up the 43 Indiana Rural Electric Mem- 
bership Corps. 

These changes I have mentioned above are 
just a few of the many which started a revo- 
lution in rural Indiana that hasn't stopped 
yet. Actually it will never completely stop 
because rural demands for electricity in- 
crease so fast that new facilities are needed 
almost constantly. When the rural people 
meet these demands, their lives will be made 
more useful and productive all because of 
those first people who didn’t give up and 
created an REMC—made up of people to 
serve people. 

I, for one, am thankful for the REMC, for 
what it has done to make our life more bene- 
ficial, and make it possible for the rural 
people to keep up with the modern trend. 
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War RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS ro Mr 
CoMMUNITY 


(By Marilyn Kay Freeland, Warren County 
REMC) 


To fully understand what rural electrifica- 
tion means to my community, I must first 
ask myself this question: How could the 
people in the “olden” days ever get 
along without lights, heat, or waterpower? 

To most people living in towns or cities, 
electricity is simply another convenience 
taken for granted. Since they have always 
had it, they think nothing of it until the 
lights go out or the bill is higher than usual. 

But rural people know that they, too, 
needed electricity as much or more than the 
city people. They get it by their determina- 
tion to bring it to themselves when the com- 
mercial utilities refused to do the job. 

Today a farm home can also have all the 
living comforts which at one time were 
limited to the towns and cities. 

To get a definite idea as to how the use 
of electricity has changed our way of living 
since 1935, the year the program began, is 
shown in these records of the 30 million 
people working in agriculture: 

Seventy-three percent had to carry water 
from wells. 

Seventy-seven percent had outdoor toilets. 

Ninety-three percent had neither bathtub 
or shower. 

Seventy-six percent used kerosene or gasoy 
line lamps. 

Fifty-four percent heated their homes en- 
tirely with stoves. 

Forty-eight percent did laundry work out 
of doors. 

So you can see, things have changed con- 
siderably and are definitely better. 

Gradually electricity took over all of the 
chores of the farmer. It could milk cows, 
saw wood, warm pigs, hatch eggs, sharpen 
scythes, and drill holes. In fact it could 
do nearly everything. 

Today's housewife has a dream“ kitchen 
compared to the housewife 30 years ago; she 
no longer had to carry water from wells or 
some other source into the home, but has 
water just by turning on the faucet. Also, she 
has many extras“ which make her work so 
much more easier, such as toasters, auto- 
amtic washers and dryers, and many, many 
more appliances. 

What would any little child do if he could 
not sit down in front of a television set to 
watch his favorite show? Indeed, every 
member of the family can consider this a 
luxury. The same is true for radio. 

Besides changing life on the farm, the 
availability of electric power has brought 
about changes in the character of rural 
America. i 

New business firms and industries have 
appeared in the country. Suburbs have been 
constructed on the outskirts of towns and 
cities. People who are old or retired have 
been moving into rural areas. Commuters 
have done the same. Resort booms have 
started in some communities. 

Teachers across the country remarked that 
as a result of electric power, the pupils’ 
grades have greatly improved, because of 
better lighting and the influence of the 
radio upon education. 

Church attendance was also increased, and 
this pleased the ministers. 

If you are wondering just what a co-op is; 
let me explain. Rural cooperations 
only their owners. They operate at cost and 
provide service at the lowest possible price 
consistent with good management and sound 
business practice. 

Rural leaders are planning and working 
for a greater, more “power-full” rural Indiana 
of tomorrow. Their plans will determine the 
future we will have. In order to make the 
best possible plans, they must adapt them- 
selves to the changing times, and establish 
themselves financially and serve their cus- 
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tomers with a great deal of efficiency, help- 
fulness, and business courtesy. 

Rural electric corporative members built 
yesterday for a better today, and today they 
are building for an even better tomorrow. 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
CoMMUNITY 
(By Denny Cory, Kosciusko County REMC) 

Even in my rural community the pace of 
living is very rapid. In this rapid pace many 
very important things are taken for granted. 
One of these things is rural electrification. 
In this essay I shall try to point out some 
of the contributions rural electrification has 
and is making to my community and thou- 
sands like it throughout the State of Indiana. 

The basic contribution of rural electrifica- 
tion is divided for the three groups of the 
rural population. They are the farmers, the 
men who own and operate small businesses 
and factories in the rural community, and 
the people who live and work in the rural 
community. For these people, rural elec- 
trification is a highly important and neces- 
sary part of their lives. 

When rural electrification came to the 
farmers, their entire scope of life was 
changed. Today the life of these people is 
still being changed by improvements and 
modifications in rural electrification. Farm- 
ing is no longer a simple task; it has become 
an art of science and business techniques. 
It involves complicated practices which are 
truly aided by electricity. Feeding and 
watering of stock can easily be put on an 
automatic basis by the correct use of elec- 
tricity and electrical equipment. Where once 
the windmill was a necessity, electric pumps 
now supply the water needed by the farm- 
er. Through electricity a farmer in my com- 
munity can boost his profit and keep his 
cost down. Through rural electrification the 
farmer can heat and light his home, provide 
power for many labor-saving devices and 
appliances used by his wife, and outfit an 
entire workshop for use in his leisure time. 
Truly rural electrification has brought the 
farmer into his proper place in modern times. 

In my community there are several small, 
but growing, factories. These factories are 
indeed a valuable part of the community. 
However, if it were not for rural electrifica- 
tion, these businesses would not be here; 
they would be in the larger metropolitan dis- 
tricts where they could have easy access to 
electrical power. By supplying the power 
to rural areas, rural electrification performs 
one of its most important services to the 
rural communities. Indirectly it forms a 
backbone for the community, providing both 
jobs and an income for the community. 

The people who live and work in my com- 
munity receive both direct and indirect bene- 
fits from rural electrification. Directly, the 
people have easy access to power for both 
necessities and luxuries. Indirectly, they are 
given jobs by the businessmen who start fac- 
tories here. As it has already been pointed 
out, these businesses were formed by the 
availability of rural electrification. 

So far rural electrification has contrib- 
uted invaluably to the growth and improve- 
ment of my community; and now as my 
community continues to grow, rural electri- 
fication must and will grow, also. The fu- 
ture waits and in it the needs of the rural 
communities stand. These communities 
await, confident and sure, thanks to rural 
electrification. 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO 
My Community 
(By Bill McVey, Lebanon Senior High School, 
Lebanon, Ind., Boone County REMC) 
Rural electrification, for many people, is 
a term which needs to be explained. Rural 
electrification, whether it is and REMC, REA, 
or other electric companies, is designed to 
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aid the members. These companies are run 
as non-profit organizations, their sole pur- 
pose being to supply their members with 
cheap electricity to be used for the numer- 
ous jobs done on a farm and in connection 
with farms. Rural electrification programs 
were first started by farmers who wanted and 
needed electricity, both for their personal 
comfort, and more important, for farm ma- 
chinery that would greatly speed up produc- 
tion and ald the farmer in his other tasks. 
Today there are many rural electrification 
programs offering to the farmer cheap elec- 
tricity and prompt, around the clock service 
to keep that electricity flowing. 

Our community, like many other com- 
munities, depends a great deal on the farm- 
er. For having a population of nearly 
10,000, our community has few factories. 
There are a number of grain elevators which 
do a good business, contributing to the 
community. Obviously,’ these elevators 
could not run without grain from the farm- 
ers fields. This, then, is one way farmers 
help our community. Indirectly, or per- 
haps directly, the rural electrification com- 
panies help us at the same time. The farm- 
er will bring his grain to the elevator to be 
sold or processed but he can bring more 
grain as he produces more. By the same 
token, he can produce more if he has elec- 
tricity. For example, the farmer can make 
repairs to his tractor and other equipment 
right in the field or at his barn with a por- 
table welder which he can operate himself 
instead of taking time out, which could take 
up a day or more, to go to a repair shop 
miles away to get what might be a relatively 
simple repair done to his equipment. Thus 
the farmer can speed up production and in- 
crease his working time by a number of 
hours. 

The merchants depend a great deal on the 
farmer coming to town to buy his goods. 
As the farmer is able to produce more he is 
able to buy more. He is often times able to 
produce more by the use of electricity speed- 
ing up his tasks, saving him costly trips to 
town, and saving him many precious hours 
of working time. So it is easy to see that 
life runs in a kind of circle. The farmer 
can produce more when he has electricity, 
and can buy more when he produces more. 

It was on the 25th day of February when 
central Indiana became most aware of the 
real value of the REMC and other rural elec- 
tric companies. An untimely blizzard, plus 
the sectional basketball tournament resulted 
in thousands of motorists being stranded 
along the country roads of the area. As 
farmers put them up people became increas- 
ingly aware of the need of electricity. Pumps 
could not run without electricity, resulting 
in a shortage of drinking water and. toilet 
facilities. Farmers did their milking by 
hand while in many of their homes were 50 
to 100 people. Furnaces could not run, 
ranges would not work, lights were out. Cold 
cuts were served in many homes, 

At the same time that these courageous 
farmers were trying desperately to do their 
chores and keep their families and guests 
comfortable, the rural electric companies 
were doing their best to repair downed lines 
to restore service to their customers. The 
linemen of these companies braved high 
winds and snow to do their jobs. Service to 
many areas was restored in remarkably quick 
order. Lights flashed on, pumps ran, ranges 
and furnaces heated, and life was once again 
returned to a semblance of order and routine. 

The conveniences that the farmer did not 
have for a short time during this snowstorm 
are convenences that a few years ago he did 
not have atall. It has just been in the years 
since rural electric companies were formed 
that the farmer has had lights, electric 
milkers, electric elevators, electric pumps, 
electric ranges, furnaces, inside toilets, ra- 
dios, and television. 
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Rural electrification has improved the 
farmer's life, making it possible for him to 
produce more goods, raise his family much 
better, and bring prosperity to himself and 
his community. 

The rural electrification programs through- 
out the country have not only played an im- 
portant part in the life of the farmer, but 
in the life of the city dweller as well; for 
the rise of the farmer with electricity has 
greatly improved the lot of the people of 
the city, too. Without food that the farmer 
grows in his fields, city people could not sur- 
vive, With the farmer using electricity and 
improved equipment, his production is bet- 
ter, giving everyone better food. 

Undoubtedly, rural electrification has 
done more to help the farmer than any one 
Other improvement that he has received 
down through the years. Rural electrifica- 
tion is important to not only the farmer, but 
to his community as well. It is an ald 
which should always be regarded as a very 
important commodity by him and all those 
who depend on farm products even in the 
smallest way. Rural electrification—the 
farmer's third hand. 


Address by Senator Olin D. Johnston at 
the Lexington County, S. C., Peach 
Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include therein an ad- 
dress made by my distinguished Senator, 
Hon. OLIN D. Jounston, on July 4, 1961, 
at the Lexington County Peach Festival. 

In that connection I wish also to pre- 
sent an editorial “Jounston for Firm 
Stand,” which appeared in the July 6 
issue of the Anderson (S.C.) Daily Mail: 
Apvress or Senator OLIN D. JOHNSTON, 

Democrat, OF Sovrm CAROLINA, AT THE 

Lextnoron COUNTY PEACH FESTIVAL, JULY 

4,1961, at GILBERT, S.C. 


Dear friends and fellow South Carolinians, 
2 years ago on July 4, I was here at Gilbert 
to give an address on a similiar occasion. I 
want you to know it is doubly a pleasure to 
be invited for a repeat performance. It 
means one of two things: Either my speech 
was appreciated and you are anxious to hear 
me again, or so much time has elapsed that 
you have forgotten how bad I was. I prefer 
to think the reasons underlying your second 
invitation are of the former nature. 

Within the last month I have had the 
Pleasure to talk twice before groups highly 
interested in the peach industry in South 
Carolina. On both occasions I spoke at 
length on South Carolina's flourishing peach 
industry. We have much to be ul for. 
The general opinion is that this peach crop 
will be a bumper one. The Agriculture De- 
Partment has forecast on Increase of 900,000 
bushels this year, or a total crop of 614 mil- 
lion bushels. No one could be more proud 
of our peach industry than I am. It has 
flourished in this State and become one of 
our ranking agricultural crops, standing 
nlong with cotton and tobacco. South 
Carolina is now the second ranking peach- 
Producing State in the Nation. We rank 
only behind California in volume, but no one 
dare question that we rank first in quality. 
And that goes for both kinds of peaches. 
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One of the major problems the peach in- 


terial blast. These diseases killed 400,000 
peach trees in South Carolina last year, I 
am happy to report that the Senate Appro- 
priations Agricultural Subcommittee of 
which I am a member has authorized $60,000 
for a crash program to be carried out by 
Clemson College to eradicate these diseases. 

On this fourth of July, however, there is 
another problem which worries me more than 
any which faces our peach industry. Right- 
fully so, you have combined the traditional 
fourth of July celebration with the annual 
peach festival because the interest of pro- 
moting this important part of our agricul- 
tural economy comes at this time of the year. 
The peach aspect of this festival is very 
im) t, we all agree, but we must never 
forget the foundations of our celebration of 
the fourth of July. You here in Lexington 
County are to be commended for your an- 
nual July 4th celebration reflecting your 
ceaseless appreciation for our freedom. 
With each passing July 4th, I give special 
thanks to our God Almighty that I can come 
home to speak as a free man in this great 

of free lo. 
ig this yeaa society so many citizens 
take July 4th for granted. So many people 
do not couple with their holiday spirit the 
patriotic spirit which makes July 4th a 
glorious occasion as you do. Iam glad that 
here in South Carolina we do not miss this 
opportunity to pay respect to our flag, to 
our forefathers who fought to make our Na- 
tion free, to those who have died to keep it 
free and to our God for the strength which 
wed upon us. 

ay Ye tet AtS Nation and civili- 
zation live in a perilous age. The free world, 
ot which America is the heart and South 
Carolina the core, is surrounded by the most 
awful threat we have ever known in our 
history. The tendons of communism are 
reaching out to grasp our land and destroy 
our freedoms. The hour calls for each and 
every American to put forth his best effort 
and to demonstrate every ounce of bravery 
in the struggle that lies ahead. The per- 
petual war with communism, hot or cold, re- 
quires sacrifices all the way. Just because we 
may not be in a war that carries a title, or 
has a set background, does not mean we are 
not in a fight for survival. 

I know from long years of experience in 
serving the citizens of South Carolina that 
they are the most freedom-loving people to 
be found anywhere in the world. Time and 
time again they have taken up arms to de- 
fend their freedom. They know, as I do, 
that without freedom and without the liber- 


ure. We could, if necessary, suffer through 
8 hardship of the loss of our entire peach 
industry, but the loss of freedom would be 
the end of everything we hold dear. The 
international conspiracy of communism 
which many refuse to recognize, has been 
and is worming its way across the world 
with one goal—the goal of destroying our 
civilization, our religions, and our freedoms. 

On March 5, 1946, in his famous Fulton 
Speech in Missouri, Winston Churchill de- 
clared that, “From Stettin, in the Baltic, to 
Trieste, in the Adriatic, an iron curtain has 
descended across the continent.” Never has 
a more truthful statement been made. In 
1958 on Thanksgiving Day, Khrushchev 
called this statement the “signal to begin 
the cold war.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that iron curtain 
over the past fifteen years has been moved 
to within ninety miles off our coast. Neyer 
since our gallant forefathers took up the 
fight against the greatest power in the world, 
with virtually no military might of their 
own, has this nation been in such a vulner- 
able position. When the war for independ- 
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ence was begun by our forefathers, they 
were nowhere near the military might or 
economic level we hold today against the 
Russian Communist machine. 

You are familiar with the many advances 
communism has made on the international 
scene over the past fifteen years. The dom- 
ination of Cuba, enslavement of Eastern 
Europe, Korea, and the turmoil in Laos 
speak for themselves on this score, Com- 
munism is not only making advances abroad, 
but even within our shores is subtly and 
discretely moving among us. 

Recently I put into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a series of newspaper articles which, 
when tied together, dramatically demon- 
strated the fact that so-called freedom 
riders, whom I prefer to call trouble riders, 
actually, if not intentionally, serve the 
Communist conspiracy. The Communists 
have even set up a school in East Germany 
to teach Communists how to infiltrate into 
America to stir up racial disorder. 

I am not so sure, however, that many of 
you are aware of the more subtle Commu- 
nist maneuver which was reported in the 
June 19, 1961, issue of the State newspaper. 
From New York it wrs reported that a com- 
mittee of United Nations experts is propos- 
ing that population be taken as the criteria 
for dividing jobs among the 99 member 
countries, instead of contributions made to 
operating costs of the U.N. This would 
only be part of the revision the committee 
would recommend to launch a Communist 
deal to stop grumblings from the Soviet 
Union and others who don't pay an equal 
share of U.N. bills but want to run the 
show. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are more 
than 1,300 professional jobs in the United 
Nations, Employees holding these positions, 
as anyone knows who has dealt with any 
Government agency, will by large measure 
be in a position to determine the policy and 
application of policies for the U.N. These 
positions at the present time are appor- 
tioned according to the share of the U.N.'s 
annual budget each country contributes. 
Since we in the United States pay a lion's 
share of the budget, we accordingly fill a 


“lion's share of these positions. Under the 


new population formula, each country would 
have two U.N. jobs allocated for its citizens. 
In addition, each country would receive one 
more position for each 10 million people up 
to the hundred million mark, one for each 
30 million above the hundred million mark, 
and so on up the scale. 

At the present time India is the most pop- 
ulous nation, with some 400 million people. 
If Red China with its 600 million people were 
to be seated in the United Nations, it would 
receive the greatest number of employees, 
Right here I want to state that I am unalter- 
ably opposed to any action that would ad- 
mit Red China to the United Nations. This, 
in my opinion, would be the same as plac- 
ing a criminal on city council. Consequent- 
ly, I am appalled at this new proposal. Pro- 
posals such as this which seek to undermine 
the position of the United States are either 
overlooked or ignored by many of our peo- 
ple whose primary responsibility it is to 
protect the United States in the internation- 
al sphere, but who think always in terms of 
appeasing the enemy. Many such oversights 
have in the past cost us great prestige, 

I submit that the United States can no 
longer afford such laxity going under the 
guise of friendship. To combat the tre- 
mendous growth of communism I have men- 
tioned above, the United States has depend- 
ed primarily on the fantastically expensive 
foreign-aid program which, in my opinion, 
has been a dismal failure. I for one have 
never voted for 1 cent of foreign ald. 

Every carried on by the US. 
Government for its own protection carries 
some form of foreign aid disguised as a do- 
mestic program. Two examples should serve 
to illustrate my point. For instance, the 
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agricultural appropriation bill passed last 
week marked for agricultural purposes con- 
tained over $314 billion for foreign aid. The 
farmer gets blamed for this cost, over my 
objection. I want to emphasize. 

All of you are aware of the tremendous 
wheat surplus the taxpayers of America are 
paying to store every day of the year. The 
United States had an opportunity to sell 
200 million bushels of wheat and relieve our- 
selves of some of this storage burden, as 
well as realize a good price for our wheat. 
When the arrangements for the sale were 
virtually complete, the Agriculture Depart- 
ment declined to make the sale until the 
State Department made sure it would have 
no adverse international effects. 

As I would have expected, the State De- 
partment killed the sale on the grounds it 
might injure some of our underdeveloped 
countries by intervening with their wheat 
programs. While the United States refused 
to go through with the sale, our neighbor 
Canada to the north, which incidentally I 
do not blame, was happy to take advantage 
of the opportunity and disposed of 200 mil- 
lion bushels of its wheat on the market. 
Any of you can plainly see this, in effect, is 
nothing but additional foreign aid, but it 
never shows up in the budget as foreign-aid 
expenditures and gets into the news as a 
farm cost. 

I have opposed consistently all foreign-aid 
programs from the very beginning. After 
15 years of observing the program's opera- 
tion, I have seen nothing to cause me to 
change my mind. The expenditure of over 
$700 million in Laos for an army which fell 
apart in the face of Communist opposition 
is an example of the senselessness of our 
foreign-aid program. Another example is 
the highway that the United States built 
for the people of Cambodia, It was a 130- 
mile road connecting Cambodia's capital 
with a major seaport built 2 years ago under 
our foreign-aid pr . The highway was 
intended to be built for $15 million, but dur- 
ing construction it was doubled to $30 mil- 
lion. The highway was built as a symbol 
of our ingenuity and friendship for Cam- 
bodia. It was to represent our roadbuild- 
ing know-how. 

Recently the American Ambassador to 
Cambodia said that U.S. prestige in that 
Asian country will suffer a severe blow if 
something is not done to repair this friend- 
ship highway. Ambassador William G. 
Trimble said the roadway is rapidly de- 
teriorating. Congressional investigators are 
already inquiring into charges that both con- 
struction and engineering faults caused the 
trouble. Congress is being asked for another 
$2,700,000 to repair damage which experts 
say should never have occurred in the first 
place. In Cambodia we are being cussed in- 
stead of being praised, and Communists are 
laughing up their sleeves. 

Regardless of any repairs made, the pur- 
pose of the highway has been a failure and 
the road is fading along with the prestige 
of the United States. Because of such in- 
stances as I have given here this afternoon, 
I shall oppose the further expenditure of 

American money on such projects. 

A prime example of why you cannot buy 
friends or pay people to do your fighting can 
be found in Laos. Any administration, 
Democratic or Republican, which felt Laos 


hands of communism, should have simply 
announced to Russia and to China, “If you 
invade that country, we will go to war and 
protect that country.” We should have kept 
up our defenses instead of wasting our 
strength on foreign aid. 

We had a similar situation in Korea, and 
money did not do the trick. We wound up 
sending soldiers in there to fight for Korea, 
and the same will be true elsewhere. I shall 
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not appraise the rights or wrongs of trying 
to save Korea from communism, for only his- 
tory can prove whether or not it was the 
right thing or the wrong thing todo. What 
I say is, once the decision has been made to 
save any nation from communism, then we 
must be willing to go the limit. We must 
not play the part of the appeaser and be 
bluffed around. 

You do not fight communism halfway. 
We cannot limit our fight against com- 
munism to the conference table only. You 
cannot fight communism with money alone. 
When you fight communism you must do it 
all the way. 

Communism as administered from the 
Kremlin is the most insidious form of ty- 
ranny every conceived. I do not believe 
there is a proposal that we could offer at a 
negotiating table to create a lasting peace 
with which the Communists will not find 
fault and bicker over for years. They do not 
want total peace, and they do not want total 
war. They want halfway situations where 
they can do just enough fighting by means 
of guerilla tactics, or in the name of freedom 
revolutions, to overthrow governments and 
gain ground through appeasement. They 
want halfway situations where they can spend 
a little money propagandizing people through 
the diplomatic channels, but they never go 
quite far enough to have diplomatic rela- 
tions broken off. 

As a member of the Internal Security Sub- 
committee of the Senate, it has been obvious 
to me for years that the diplomatic person- 
nel of Iron Curtain countries stationed in 
America are nothing but the nucleus of a 
vast spy and propaganda network. The 
Communists see to it that their lines of 
reasoning and propaganda fit into conditions 
exising in America so as to create strife at 
every possible turn. Promoters of agitation 
movements such as the so-called freedom 
riders, while many of them may be innocent- 
ly involved, are really doing the work of the 
Communists. If there were no conditions ex- 
isting for the promotion of racial agitation, 
they you would find the Communists con- 
centrating their activities in this country to 
some other fields. 

Whether we like it or not, we are in a 
life-and-death struggle to save not only our 
Nation—not just freedom—but our entire 
Christian civilization. If we lose to Com- 
munism, we will be buried, as Khrushchev 
has predicted, under the ruins of freedom in 
a terrible era of tyranny. It will be the 
darkest era in the history of civilization— 
so dark that the dark ages of Europe will 
appear like lamplights along the way. 

We here in America—and those of us here 
today in Gilbert, S.C—cannot fail in our 
struggle against Communism. We cannot 
afford to fail even if it requires us to go to 
war. 

I, for one, am sick and tired of the ap- 
peasers who talk of the tragedy of war, but 
who do nothing to save humanity from the 
tyranny of communism except to give away 
a little bit more each day at the conference 
table. I see nothing to gain from admitting 
Red China to the United Nations. I think 
it is an insult for us to even share the con- 
ference table with Red China over Laos. I 
feel that we have talked enough with Khru- 
shchev concerning Berlin. We have our posi- 
tion, which is the right position, and that 
position is to keep Berlin free. More talks 
will only mean more giveaway, because the 
people of West Berlin could never be freer 
than they are today. They could be made 
safer in their island of freedom if the rest 
of Berlin and all of East Germany were made 
free, but this could never happen as a result 
of any conference with Khrushchev. 

Until this day, I have never discussed the 
pros and cons of the tractors-for-freedom 
trade which has been going on between some 
private citizens in this country and Castro 
in Cuba. The reason I have never said any- 
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thing about it is because my heart went out 
to those poor souls who are languishing 
away in the prisons of Cuba. If it were a 
simple matter of giving tractors and saving 
those people from the horrors of Castro's 
police force, I would not mind so much, but 
the matter has become much more impor- 
tant than just a trade. It has developed 
into another tool of coercion with which the 
Communists are attempting to belittle the 
United States and build up among the poor 
and ignorant people of Latin America an 
image of strength in Communist Cuba. 

Castro would like nothing better than for 
the United States Government to move into 
such a negotiation and get us in a position 
at a conference table where he could bang 
his fists, shout insults at us, and gain wide- 
spread publicity and notoriety throughout 
Latin America. I think we should cease per- 
mitting anyone to negotiate with Castro on 
any level. We cannot ignore him completely, 
for he represents a spread of a contagious 
ideological disease. But, like the plague, he 
has to be isolated from the rest of the Amer- 
icas or his disease will spread. 

Appeasement is no answer to Castro's kind, 
to Mr. Khrushchev, or any other Communist, 
The only language the Communists under- 
stand and will back down from is a firm 
military position. We must state the lines, 
the positions, and the points from which we 
will not be pressured, pushed, negotiated, or 
blackmailed. Once this is done, then comes 
the hardest part of our job, and that is keep- 
ing these commitments at all costs which, of 
course, entails the greatest danger of all— 
war. This is a terrible word and it has ter- 
rible implications to all of us: but let us 
never forget that we have had to go to war 
before, time and time again, to preserve and 
protect our Nation, our homes, our freedoms, 
and everything we hold dear. 

What good would it be to avert war if our 
Nation could only do this at the expense of 
freedom? In our struggle for freedom over 
the past 185 years it has been necessary to 
make many sacrifices, but at each point in 
our history the sacrifices have resulted in a 
strengthening of liberty and the survival of 
right over tyranny. 

I have great faith in the people of our 
Nation, and I know that they stand ready to 
courageously and successfully defend our Na- 
tion against whatever may be the threat. 
Our people are not so forgetful that we can- 
not remember the sacrifices our forefathers 
made during the Revolutionary War to es- 
tablish this great land of liberty. Theirs 
was a most desperate struggle against the 
greatest power on earth. They were mere 
colonists without organization, but they 
stood up for liberty, the pursuit of happiness, 
and all the other freedoms which we enjoy 
today. 

So if we must again be called on to defend 
our cherished land, then let us remember 
that when we celebrated July 4, 1961, we were 
able to do so because of the sacrifices that 
were made by our forefathers. We must at 
all times stand ready to defend freedom. 

We are at the crossroads. We have 
reached the point in our history where we 
again must decide whether we will travel 
the misleading, stumbling path of appease- 
ment or the uphill road of resistance, 

In my opinion, appeasement is the great- 
est threat against the survival of America 
today. Appeasement is the philosophy 
abroad in our land which has helped com- 
munism to prosper at our expense. Ap- 
peasement is the poison which all dictators 
throughout the history of the world have 
used to destroy freedom and advance tyr- 
anny over people. It is the most vicious 
type of blackmail ever devised and, regret- 
tably, it is extremely effective. 

Freedom-loving people value life and prop- 
erty more than any other people on earth. 
and so it is a natural inclination to try to 
appease and satisfy the appetites of dictators 
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in order to keep the peace; but history has 
proved beyond any reasonable doubt that 
appeasement never satisfies the dictators’ 
appetites, but only increases their hunger. 

There comes a time when all dictators, 
whether they be the variety of Hitler and 
Mussolini, or the modern variety which is 
rumbling along under the brand of commu- 
nism, must be stopped. When this time 
comes, it also means that free men, wher- 
ever they are, must stand up, defy the ag- 
gressors and cast the appeasers out of the 
arena. 

It is my opinion that the time has come 
for our country to cast out the appeasers 
and state flatly to the Communist world that 
we will not budge another inch, or give an- 
other soul to tyranny, 

I fear that, through the years, our State 
Department has become filled with ap- 
peasers. Appeasement is a curse in our land. 
The State Department is filled with brain 
trusters who know an awful lot about how 
to appease the enemy, but they seem to know 
nothing about history. They need only to 
look back to World War II and remember the 
words of Neville Chamberlain when he came 
back from Munich and said, “Peace at any 
price.” 

God forbid that Americans ever adopt 
such a slogan and sell their souls and our 
freedom for peace. 

Peace is not worth the paper it could be 
written on if the price is liberty. I can 
think of no more challenging words to throw 
out to the world at this time than those of 
that great American patriot, Patrick Henry, 
who said, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

The time has for America to stand 
up, state our position and, if necessary, ight 
for it. 

We can no longer give in; we can no longer 
appease. 


[From the Anderson (S.C.) 
July 6, 1961] 
JOHNSTON For FRM STAND 


If the events of the past 25 years have 
taught anything in the field of international 
affairs it is that appeasement is the worst 
of folly. 

It has been used time and time again by 
free and peace-loving nations in an effort 
to buy time and to keep the forces of ty- 
ranny under control. 

Hitler in his day, and the Stalins and 
Khrushcheys of later years have invariably 
taken advantage of any nations that have 
swallowed the appeasement bait. 

South Carolina's senior Senator OLIN P. 
Jounston, spoke like a statesman in an In- 
dependence Day address this week when he 
called upon the Nation to stand up to Com- 
munist threats now rather than give an inch 
here and another there until we are finally 
Weakened and backed into a corner where 
we must either surrender, or fight a war 
where the advantage is with the enemy. 

The Senator spoke for many Americans 
when he asserted in his address at Lexington 
that “I am sick and tired of the appeasers 
who talk of the tragedy of war but who do 
nothing to save humanity from the tyranny 
of communism except give away a little 
more each day at the conference table.” 

The Senator, without doubt had mind 
on the Berlin situation, and the C unist 
Plan to drive the allied powers out. 

Already suggestions of “compromise” are 
aoe heard in Washington and other capi- 
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Such compromises, we should have learned 
always favor Russia, and are forgotten when 
the advantages have been exploited. 

The appeasement route is the surest way 
toward eventual war. 

A firm, uncompromising stand actually of- 
fers our best hope for peace. 

There's where Senator JOHNSTON stands. 
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The White Mountain Region 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, folks 
in New Hampshire are justifiably proud 
of the four-season vacationland we know 
as scenic New Hampshire. Two edi- 
torials, printed in the Littleton (N.H.) 
Courier and the Berlin (N.H.) Reporter, 
both on Thursday, June 29, discuss one 
of New Hampshire’s most noted tourist 
attractions, the White Mountain region. 


This is the centennial celebration of . 


the Mount Washington Carriage Road, 
and the events scheduled throughout the 
year are attracting thousands of tourists 
to the Granite State to participate in the 
celebration, view New Hampshire’s mar- 
velous scenery, and enjoy our invigor- 
ating climate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
troials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Littleton (NH.) Courier. 
June 29, 1961] 
Busy Mount WASHINGTON 


Cooperative promotion plans for celebrat- 
ing the 100th anniversary of the Mount 
Washington Carriage Road, originally set in 
motion last December, are paying off in pub- 
licity dividends. 

Using the centennial as a springboard for 
publicity about the Mount Washington area 
in general, the program has had the coopera- 
tion of State agencies in spreading the word 
nationally about New Hampshire's adyan- 
tages as a summer vacationland. 

Feature stores and pictures have appeared 
—and are still appearing—in magazines and 
newspapers telling various phases of the fas- 
cinating Mount Washington story. It's a 
story whose appeal to the public outside New 
England earns for this unique peak a solid 
reputation as New Hampshire's outstanding 
tourist attraction. Everyone is interested in 
Mount Washington. 

On June 17 and 18 the centennial feature 
was an antique car meet which attracted 140 
automobiles of assorted ages and an esti- 
mated crowd of over 5,000 people. Photos 
showing a horse and buggy making the climb 
up the auto road, as in the days of yore, 
were widely used in newspapers across the 
country and considerable TV coverage was 
given special films of the unusual event. 

On July 8 and 9 there will be a sports car 
race on the mountain road, which also will 
be the scene on August 8 of a reenactment 
of the first auto trip up the mountain with 
Governor Wesley Powell riding in an ancient 
Stanley Steamer. Ou August 13 some of the 
country's leading marathoners will test their 
stamina in a foot race to the summit. Dur- 
ing the summer a photo contest, offering 
$1,000 in cash prizes, will attract camera fans 
to the Mount Washington area. 

It's good to see something going on in this 
region. The cooperative promotion effort, 
shared not only by the management of the 
Mount Washington Carriage Road whose 
birthday is being celebrated, but by other 
attractions, resorts and allied businesses, 
should pay off well in bringing more summer 
visitors to New Hampshire. 

The tourist today has many tempting in- 
ducements, not only from various sections of 
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the United States, but from many foreign 
countries. It behooves New Hampshire to 
Spare no effort in publicizing its unique vaca- 
tion advantages if it is only to hold its own 
in the race for the important tourist dollar. 


[From the Berlin (NR.) Reporter, June 29, 
1961 


NORTH Conway AND THE SKIMOBILE IN PARIS 


June 8, 1961, was a Thursday and we have 
reason to believe that the day was pleasant 
in Paris. There were the sights to see for 
the tourists and among them were several 
Americans, 

It is not at all difficult to imagine that 
they were extending themselves to see the 
sights, too. What could be more inviting, 
however, than to drop into the office of an 
American newspaper in Paris just to see a 
copy of the hometown paper and read a 
headline, Maybe there will be something 
familiar, 

This is just what happened on or about 
June 8. The office was the Paris head- 
quarters of the New York Times and the 
edition was the international edition of the 
Times, which featured the travel and resort 
section with the invitation to visit the 
United States of America. 

A quick glance at the special section's 
front page brought the excited comment— 
“Gosh, that is the Skimobile at North Con- 
way, N.H.—imagine that.” 

It surely is exciting to be away from home 
and to suddenly get in touch with home. In 
this case, the friend on tour sat right down 
an wrote a letter to the management of the 
Skimobile in North Conway, telling of his 
experience and excitement. 

The sizable picture in this special edition 
of the New York Times is entitled “Moun- 
tain Climbing Made Easy.” It shows the 
Skimobile and speaks of skiers in the winter 
and summer tourists riding up Cranmore 
Mountain in North Conway, N.H. The arti- 
cle associated with the photo is entitled 
“White Mountains Beckon” and is ably writ- 
ten by John H. Fenton. 

Aimed to tell people abroad what they 
can expect up here in the White Moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, it is mighty in- 
formative. Those of us who live here should 
also read it and see how well we stack up as 
an appealing summer resort area. 

For such fine publicity about the White 
Mountain region, all are most grateful to 
the New York Times and with extra thanks, 
too, for putting North Conway and the 
Skimobile in Paris. 


Utilization of Waste Steam From the 
Hanford Plutonium Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
week the House will consider the AEC 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1962, 
H.R. 7576. This is a good bill and has 
received the utmost in careful considera- 
tion from the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. The members of the 
committee unanimously reported each 
provision of the bill favorably, although 
on one project, 5 of the 18 members of 
the committee have dissented and sub- 
mitted separate views. The disputed 
project provides for the addition of elec- 
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tric generating facilities to the new 

production reactor at Hanford, Wash. 

In order to assist the Members in their 
consideration of H.R. 7576, and par- 
ticularly the Hanford project, I would 
like to submit the following brief ex- 
planation of the principal reasons for 
the Joint Committee’s support of this 
project and an analysis of the minority 
objections. 

ANALYSIS OF MINORITY OBJECTIONS TO PROTECT 
FOR INSTALLING ELECTRIC GENERATING FACIL- 
ITIES FOR THE HANFORD, WASH., NEW PRODUC- 
TION REACTOR IN AEC AUTHORIZATION BILL FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1962 
Section 101 of the AEC authorization 

bill for fiscal year 1962 (S. 2043 and H.R. 

7576) contains a $95 million item to pro- 

vide electric generating facilities for the 

Hanford new production reactor. The 

background and justification for this 

project are set forth at pages 6-11 of the 

Joint Committee report (S. Rept. 441; 

H. Rept. 562). 

As noted in the report— 

The Joint Committee, in recommending 
this project, does so on the basis of its eco- 
nomic advantages, its assistance to the na- 
tional defense, its value to the national pres- 
tige, its contribution to nuclear power tech- 
nology, and its benefits to both private and 
public enterprise. 


These reasons may be summarized as 
follows: 

(1) Economic advantages: Various au- 
thoritative studies, the latest by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, show that the 
project is economically feasible. These 
estimates show that all capital invest- 
ment on power facilities, interest, and 
operating expenses will be paid back, and 
that net benefits will accrue to the Fed- 
eral Government. 

(2) National defense: A dual purpose 
reactor provides the United States with 
great flexibility in adjusting to future 
changes in the field of international 
agreements on nuclear weapons. Thus, 
if all U.S. plutonium plants were shut 
down under the terms of a disarmament 
agreement and the NPR were operated 
for power only, it would be easy and 
quick to convert back to the production 
of weapons plutonium if another nation 
breached the agreement. It should be 
noted that the Soviets have, and are 
building, dual-purpose reactors. 

(3) National prestige: Another bene- 
fit is the international prestige value of 
this project. The capacity of the plant 
would far exceed the capacity of any 
other single reactor plant in the world 
to generate electrical energy. It would 
be a striking example of U.S. achieve- 
ment in the peaceful uses of atomic en- 
ergy. 

(4) Contribution to nuclear power 
technology: There are a wide variety of 
technological benefits that will be rea- 
lized from this project. Conversion 
would provide experience in the manu- 
facture and operation of very large tur- 
bines employing low pressure, saturated 
steam; it would provide experience in 
operating a large nuclear powerplant 
in conjunction with a large power sys- 
tem. The facilities will provide training 
for both public and private utility em- 
ployees in the operation of a large nu- 
clear power plant. Finally, the NPR 
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project will assist in the development 
of metallic fuel elements, an important 
and somewhat neglected field of nuclear 
technology. 

(5) Benefits to private and public en- 
terprise: Private utilities will be, the 
principal beneficiaries of NPR power. 
The power situation in the Pacific 
Northwest is such that a block of firm 
power, equivalent to that received by 
the Bonneville Power Administration 
from the NPR, could be sold to non- 
preference customers for a 10-year pe- 
riod in lieu of the normal BPA 5-year 
period. The Pacific Northwest area will 
also benefit because the addition of 
NPR power will eliminate an imminent 
deficit of firm power in the area. The 
early availability of power from the 
NPR will also permit the Bonneville 
Power Administration to market addi- 
tional power thus increasing its reve- 
nues by $7 million annually. 

Five members of the committee have 
objected to the inclusion of this project 
on the following grounds: 

First. It would not advance nuclear 
power technology. 

Second. It would be contrary to the 
spirit, intent and specific language of 
section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954. 

Third. It would violate assurances 
given to Congress in 1958 when the new 
production reactor was authorized. 

Fourth, It would not, as is alleged, aid 
national defense. 

Fifth. It is not needed to meet the 
power requirements of the Pacific North- 
west. 

Sixth. It would be used to attract in- 
dustry from other regions. 

Seventh. It would also be used to jus- 
tify the construction of transmission 
lines leading to a gigantic Federal elec- 
tric power grid. 

Eighth. It would not produce power 
economically. 

Ninth. It would not enhance interna- 
tional prestige. 

Tenth. It would constitute a precedent 
for the further encroachment of Gov- 
ernment in private business. 

Each argument must be answered 
point by point. 

ANALYSIS OF SEPARATE VIEWS 
1. IT WOULD NOT ADVANCE NUCLEAR POWER 
TECHNOLOGY 
ANALYSIS 


The first point of the separate views of 
certain minority members is that “the 
project would not advance nuclear power 
technology.” It claims that the $95 mil- 
lion for the plant could be more effective 
if applied to the development of new 
techniques and processes, rather than 
adding 800,000 kilowatts of electric 
power. 

The minority's argument overlooks 
several important facts: 

1. The Hanford electric generating fa- 
cilities are justified primarily from the 
economic standpoint of converting oth- 
erwise wasted heat from the Hanford 
plutonium reactor into economic electric 
power. 

2. The $95 million does not come from 
AEC reactor development funds but is 
earmarked from AEC production funds, 
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which funds will be repaid in full with 

interest over the lifetime of the plant. 

3. Although the primary justifications 
of the plant are from an economic and 
national defense and prestige standpoint, 
it is incorrect to say there are no benefits 
in the improvement in nuclear tech- 
nology. 

Those who oppose this project on the 
grounds that nuclear technology would 
not be advanced undoubtedly have failed 
to read the well documented record de- 
veloped during the course of the Joint 
Committee's exhaustive hearings on the 
AEC authorizing legislation for fiscal 
year 1962. Even the most cursory exam- 
ination of that record will reveal a truly 
impressive catalog of potential advances 
in nuclear powerplant technology as a 
result of this project. These include the 
following: 

First. Valuable experience would be 
gained in the manufacture and opera- 
tion of very large turbines employing 
low pressure saturated steam. 

Second. The project will provide im- 
portant experience in operating a large 
nuclear powerplant in conjunction with 
an existing large power system. 

Third. The generation of over 700,000 
kilowatts from a single reactor would 
provide confidence for the extension of 
nuclear power technology into larger and 
more economical reactor types. 

Fourth. These facilities will provide 
training in the operation of a large nu- 
clear power generating plant. The ex- 
tensive training of both private and pub- 
lic utility company employees will 
greatly facilitate the future integration 
of nuclear power into existing utility 
systems. 

Fifth. The project will provide an op- 
portunity to employ metallic fuel ele- 
ments under powerplant conditions so as 
to obtain statistically significant data on 
the performance of these elements. 
Technological advances in this area have 
been somewhat neglected and the experi- 
ence thus obtained will fill a gap which 
now exists in our reactor development 
program. 

2. IT WOULD BE CONTRARY TO THE SPIRIT, IN- 
TENT AND SPECIFIC LANGUAGE OF SECTION 44 
OF THE ATOMIC ENERGY ACT OF 1954 

ANALYSIS 


The minority report states that “the 
project raises important questions of law 
and policy as to the proper role of the 
AEC, which must be resolved by this 
Congress.” 

What questions of law or policy is the 
Congress being asked to resolve? 

On the question of law, it should be 
clear that section 44 of the Atomic 
Energy Act authorizes the production of 
electric power as an incident to the use 
of AEC production facilities. 

The committee report on the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954 makes clear that if 
the Congress authorizes the construction 
of electric generating facilities, the AEC 
will be able to operate those facilities. 

This bill clearly authorizes the con- 
struction and operation of the electric 
generating facilities in question. 

The minority itself admits this pro- 
position when it says: “It is not being 
argued that the generation of such 
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energy would be illegal since this bill is 
intended to provide adequate authoriza- 
tion.” It is therefore amply clear and 
admitted by the minority that no ques- 
tions of law are presented by this au- 
thorization. 

Now turning to the questions of policy 
the minority contends that the question 
to be resolved is whether “the AEC is to 
take its place along side the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and TVA as a major 
producer of Government generated elec- 
trical power.” At the outset, the record 
should be set clear. This project is not 
a precedent, it is not a “yardstick” type 
of program for Government sponsored 
power production, and it is not a “foot 
in the door” for Government in private 
enterprise. 

This question was specifically dis- 
cussed at the hearings on the AEC au- 
thorization bill. Congressmen Hosmer, 
on May 18 in the course of the hearings, 
asked Mr. Luce, the BPA Administrator, 
whether he regarded this plant as a 
precedent for other kinds of steamplants 
in the Bonneville area. Mr. Luce re- 
plied: “We do not regard this as a prec- 
edent for anything. You have a unique 
problem here of heat or steam energy 
that is either going to be wasted or 

Mr. Hosmer pursued this line of ques- 
tioning further by asking Mr. Luce the 
following question? In other words, this 
is entirely separate, different, divorced 
from any other argument we may have 
Over BPA applications to power from 
steam capacity, is that right?” 

Mr. Luce replied: “To my way of 
thinking, it is. Yes.” 

It should be kept in mind that the 
situation with respect to the Hanford 
Plant is unique. It would be wasteful 
and extravagant, as pointed out by the 
BPA Administrator, to use the heat from 
this reactor merely to warm up the Co- 
lumbia River, when it could be put to use 
to generate needed electrical energy on 
an economic basis. It could not be more 
Clear that this authorization is not a 
Precedent for the further development 
of Government-built steam generating 
Plants. 

3. IT WOULD VIOLATE ASSURANCES GIVEN TO CON- 
GRESS IN 1958 WHEN THE NEW PRODUCTION 
REACTOR WAS AUTHORIZED 

ANALYSIS 


The minority seeks to attack the au- 
thorization first on the ground that sec- 
tion 44 of the Atomic Energy Act legally 
requires that initial preference for 
energy shall be given public bodies, and 
that therefore private utilities have no 
guarantee of benefit from NPR power. 

While it is true that section 44 in- 
cludes a preference provision for public 
bodies, it should be kept in mind that a 
Preference provision is operative only 
when there is a demand for such power 
from preference customers. That this is 
not the case in the Pacific Northwest, 
Was made abundantly clear over and over 
again during the course of the hearings 
on the AEC authorizing legislation. 

The fact of the matter is that the 
Bonneville Power Administrator has 
Stated unequivocably that the power out- 
look in the Pacific Northwest, at least 
for the next 10 years, is such that the 
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needs of all preference customers can be 
met with presently available energy. 
Thus the only market for Hanford power 
are the private utilities and basic indus- 
tries who are in need of additional power 
supply. 

Turning now to the second point on 
this argument, the minority report 
claims that neither section 44 nor the 
majority report gives any clear instruc- 
tions as to the requirement for a pull- 
back provision. 

Section 110(a) of the bill states that 
the electric energy will be delivered by 
the Commission to the Secretary of the 
Interior, “who shall transmit and dis- 
pose of such energy under the terms pre- 
scribed by section 44 of the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954, as amended.” The di- 
rection that electric power from the NPR 
shall be sold under section 44 was made 
for one important reason: That the BPA 
Administrator would be able to market 
the power without the restrictions of the 
5-year pullback provision which is re- 
quired by the terms of the Bonneville 
2 BPA Administrator himself has 
stated that he would market NPR power 
in accordance with the intent of the Con- 
gress and that intent is abundantly clear 
in the majority report which states that 
it is the committee's understanding and 
expectation that so long as Bonneville 
can foresee that the needs of its pre- 
ferred customers can be met from hydro- 
power it will have the authority to mar- 
ket Hanford power to nonpreferred cus- 
tomers under firm contracts of approxi- 
mately a 10-year period.” Moreover, the 
BPA Administrator has stated that the 
power situation in the Pacific Northwest 
is such that NPR power could be sold to 
nonpreferred customers under firm 10- 

ear contracts. 
i Thus the legislative history on this 
point clearly establishes the desire of the 
Joint Committee that Hanford power 
shall be marketed without the restric- 
tions of the Bonneville Act and further- 
more the BPA Administrator has stated 
his willingness to carry out this mandate. 
4. IT WOULD NOT, AS IS ALLEGED, AID NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 
ANALYSIS 


The record is clear on this point: A 
dual purpose reactor which can be used 
for the production of weapons plutonium 
and/or electrical energy generating 
would provide the United States with a 
great deal of flexibility in adjusting its 
operations to any future changes in the 
field of international agreements on nu- 
clear weapons. If anything emerges 
clearly from the Joint Committee hear- 
ings on this bill, it is the very basic fact 
that even if the NPR were operated for 
power only during the period of a dis- 
armament agreement, it would be rela- 
tively easy to change plant operation 
back to the production of plutonium for 
weapons if such an agreement were 
breached. This would not be true if 
the NPR were not converted. 

The minority contends that the con- 
version of the NPR will hinder the pros- 
pects for a disarmament agreement. 
The fact of the matter is that the Rus- 
sians have and are building more dual- 
purpose plants. To leave the United 
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States without the flexibility of a choice 
between plutonium and power produc- 
tion combinations in the hope of secur- 
ing Soviet consent to a disarmament 
agreement could be a dangerous gamble 
with the security of our country. 

But even assuming that the minority 
is accurate in its speculation about the 
effect of the new production reactor 
on a potenial disarmament agreement, 
the argument, if followed to its logical 
conclusion, leads to an impossible result. 
All existing reactors in the United States 
produce plutonium. The end result of 
the minority argument is that the 
United States would have to shut down 
every nuclear reactor in order to obtain 
a disarmament agreement. 

The realities are that any disarma- 
ment agreement involving the control of 
nuclear weapons materials will require 
inspection procedures to insure that the 
plutonium produced in atomic reactors 
will not be surreptitiously used for 
weapons purposes. International con- 
trols applicable to certain peacetime re- 
actors have been developed and put into 
effect by the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency—IAEA—in which the 
United States and Soviets are members. 
Such international controls could pre- 
sumably be expanded to cover single 
purpose operation of the new production 
reactor and similar Soviet reactors, un- 
der an agreed upon disarmament treaty. 

Finaliy, the minority contends that 
“our prestige as a peaceful minded na- 
tion would be certain to suffer to some 
extent” if electrical generating facilities 
were added to the new production 
reactors. It is difficult to determine just 
how the addition of two turbines and re- 
lated facilities will materially affect our 
image es a nation determined to have 
peace. As cogently pointed out by Sen- 
ator Jackson during the course of the 
hearings, this project is “both a sword 
and a plowshare.” The project itself 
is testimony to America’s desire to re- 
main strong while never closing the door 
to serious arms control negotiations. 

5. IT IS NOT NEEDED TO MEET THE POWER 

REQUIREMENTS OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 

ANALYSIS 


The minority contends that this proj- 
ect is not needed to meet the power re- 
quirements of the Pacific Northwest. 
They claim that there is no imminent 
power shortage in the region. 

Those who have studied the marketing 
of electric power know that utilities 
which have hydroelectric systems, 
whether public or private, look to the 
stream history on which their dams are 
located; they pick the worst water con- 
ditions of record and base their sales of 
firm power on those conditions. The 
Bonneville Power Administration, as a 
sound business operation, has done pre- 
cisely the same thing and their studies 
show that in 1965-66, a critical water 
year shortage of 117,000 kilowatts will 
exist. The brunt of this shortage will 
be borne by private utilities (the non- 
preference customers) unless the deficit 
is alleviated by the addition of a new 
source of power. 

The minority claims that such deficits 
will be met by the private utilities them- 
selves with “surplus power from the east 
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group of the Northwest Power Pool being 
made available to the west group.” 

The west group cannot depend on im- 
ports from the east beyond the existing 
contract for 84,000 kilowatts of firm pow- 
er to meet the west group’s require- 
ments. It is a fact of life in the electric 
power industry that no utility puts in a 
power supply to take care of another 
utility’s power requirements in the ab- 
sence of an existing contract for firm 
power. 

The minority similarly claims that 
there are no present demands for in- 
dustrial power as described by the 
Bonneville Power Administrator. Of 
course, there are no present demands of 
the magnitude described by the Ad- 
ministrator, but this is only because 
there is not sufficient firm power to 
create the impetus for new industry to 
get started. With the addition of new 
firm power as a result of the NPR, new 
industry will be able to blossom in the 
Pacific Northwest, creating the demand 
which must now remain latent because 
of the potential power shortage in this 
area. 

NPR power is not only essential to 
meet an immediately foreseeable power 
shortage in the Pacific Northwest; it is 
vital to the continued development of a 
viable economy in this area with conse- 
quent benefits to the entire Nation. 

6. IT WOULD BE USED TO ATTRACT INDUSTRY 
FROM OTHER REGIONS 
ANALYSIS 


The minority report contends that this 
project would be used to attract indus- 
try from other regions. The apparent 
basis for this argument is that the power 
generated at the NPR would be highly 
subsidized power. 

The power features of the NPR will not 
be subsidized. The $95 million which the 
Congress is being asked to authorize now 
will be repaid with interest over the life 
of the plant. Maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses will be likewise recovered. 
The addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the NPR is thus not a Govern- 
ment handout, but rather is a sound 
business proposition. 

The minority next contends that the 
NPR power will be used to lure industry 
away from other regions of the country. 
In opposition to this argument, one can 
only cite past experience in the Pacific 
Northwest which proves that Bonneville 
power has not taken away established 
industry; instead, it has created new 
industry. Specific examples of the truth 
of this statement are abundant: 

First. Bonneville power permitted the 
development of new phosphate deposits 
in Montana. 

Second. Bonneville power was a key 
factor in the development of the only 
ferro-nickel plant in the United States, 
at Riddle, Oreg. 

There are many more new industries 
whose development is directly attribut- 
able to the availability of Bonneville 
power in the Pacific Northwest. These 
industries have added to the economic 
growth of the United States as a whole, 
and not just the Pacific Northwest area. 
There is not a single instance of Bonne- 
ville power being used to attract exist- 
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ing industry from any other part of the 
United States. 

The minority finally asserts that the 
NPR will have an adverse effect on the 
Nation's coal industry. They contend 
that the Hanford plant will be used as 


a substitute for a coal-fired plant using 


fuel from depressed eastern coal areas. 

The record is clear on this point: The 

NPR is not a substitute for such a plant. 

If such plants were contemplated, the 

necessary fuel would not come from 

other parts of the country since such an 
operation would be highly uneconomical. 

If coal-fired plants were to be built in 

the Pacific Northwest, the necessary 

coal would undoubtedly come from strip 
mining operations in that part of the 
country employing very few miners. 

7. IT WOULD ALSO BE USED TO JUSTIFY THE 
CONSTRUCTION OF TRANSMISSION LINES LEAD- 
ING TO A GIGANTIC FEDERAL ELECTRIC POWER 
GRID 

ANALYSIS 

The minority claims that this project 
will be used to justify the construction 
of Federal transmission lines, leading to 
the construction of a giant national 
electric power grid. This project will 
not lead to the construction of a giant 
Federal power grid and, moreover, it is 
not dependent on the so-called Cali- 
fornia intertie. n 

During the course of the hearing, the 
Bonneville Power Administrator took 
pains to point out that the Hanford 
steamplant justification is not dependent 
on the construction of a Pacific North- 
west-Southwest electric power intertie; 
the Pacific Northwest being almost en- 
tirely a hydroelectric power system is 
short of energy during low water periods. 
The Hanford plant would readily fit into 
the Pacific Northwest system by firming 
up secondary energy and filling in for 
periods of low water. With a system 
which is primarily hydroelectric, the re- 
actor plant can be operated essentially 
on a schedule which is independent of 
the load since the energy it generates can 
be used to displace a hydroplant's energy 
during which period the hydroplant's 
energy is stored, in effect, as in a giant 
battery in the form of additional water 
behind the dam site. 

It is clear that the economic feasibility 
studies by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion showed that the addition of elec- 
tric generating facilities to NPR could 
be justified without regard to any in- 
tertie. The NPR thus stands on its 
own as an economically feasible and 
sound business proposition and is not 
dependent on the addition of an intertie 
for its economic justification. 

8. IT WOULD NOT PRODUCE POWER ECONOMICALLY 

ANALYSIS 


The economic feasibility of generating 
byproduct electrical energy from the 
NPR has been examined repeatedly by 
people who are recognized experts in this 
field and they have all reached the same 
end result: NPR power generation is 
economically justifiable. The 1958 AEC 
study reached this conclusion; the 1960 
FPC study reached this conclusion; the 
1960 study by JCAE consultants reached 
this conclusion; and finally, the Febru- 
ary 1961, study by the Federal Power 
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Commission, Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration, and the Corps of Engineers 
confirms the conclusion of the earlier 
three studies. 

The record will not show a single re- 
liable study which has reached an ad- 
verse conclusion. The weight of the 
evidence permits only one conclusion: 
NPR power is economically justifiable. 

The minority claims however, that 
BPA will lose money on the additional 
power sold as a result of the addition of 
the NPR electrical facilities. 

Studies made by the FPC and Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, the agency 
which will assume the full financial ob- 
ligation for the Hanford steamplant, 
indicate that during the dual purpose 
stage this plant will add saleable firm 
power to the Columbia River power 
system at a cost of $8.70 per kilowatt- 
year compared with Bonneville’s rate 
of $17.50 per kilowatt-year. This agency 
has also indicated that during the 
single purpose power only phase after 
1972, that although the cost of the power 
is classified, it will have a value of at 
least $27 per kilowatt-year which is the 
estimated cost of energy from alternative 
steam powerplants at that time and also 
less than the cost of some hydro electric 
projects which are now under construc- 
tion and scheduled for construction 
during the 1972-75 period. 

The costs discussed above are based 
on standard FPC practices for the 
evaluation of power projects in which 
repayment is made over a scheduled 
time period (being 33 years in the case 
of the Hanford plant) with allowance 
made for interest, amortization of capi- 
tal investment, operations, and mainte- 
nance costs, 

The minority also criticizes the as- 
sumptions in the FPC study. The 
minority report states that the FPC 
studies were based on an incomplete 
premise, in that they failed to include 
a portion of the $120 million reactor 
costs in the cost of power. Inasmuch 
as the reactor is being built for purely 
defense purposes, it would be highly 
inappropriate to charge any of the $120 
million to power. The additional $25 
million conversion feature is a cost item 
which will Have to be considered by the 
Secretary of Interior and the AEC in 
the process of allocating costs to the 
generation of power. 

The minority report also notes that 
the BPA last year had a deficit of 
$8,486,016. It should be emphasized 
that the BPA is still ahead of its pay- 
out schedule. The deficit noted by the 
minority resulted from the fact that last 
year the slump in the aluminum indus- 
try and the warm weather conditions 
in the Northwest reduced Bonneville's 
anticipated revenue. The BPA has now 
initiated a vigorous sales program and 
the addition of the Hanford steamplant 
will make it possible to immediately 
market an additional 400,000 kilowatts 
of firm power on a long-term basis, 
thereby increasing the annual revenue 
of BPA by at least $7 million. 

The undisputed fact in this economic 
argument is that every panel of experts 
that has ever examined the NPR has 
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concluded that it can generate electric 
energy economically. 
9. IT WOULD NOT ENHANCE INTERNATIONAL 
å PRESTIGE 
ANALYSIS 


The minority finds it difficult to un- 
derstand in this age of spectacular space 
exploration how one can claim that in- 
ternational prestige will accrue from 
building an obsolete type of nuclear 
powerplant. 

The capacity of the Hanford plant 
will far exceed the capacity of any single 
reactor plant in the world to generate 
electrical energy. It would be a striking 
example of American achievement in 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 

It is true that this authorization does 
not involve a spectacular interplanetary 
voyage. But it does, however, provide for 
the generation of over 700,000 kilowatts 
of electrical energy from man's newest 
and most promising source of power. 

One need only recall the tremendous 
impact of the Soviet Union's announce- 
ment concerning its 100 megawatt dual- 
purpose plant at the 1958 Geneva Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy to appreciate the potential ef- 
fect of the NPR on the international 
prestige of the United States. The NPR 
will have eight times the output of that 
Soviet reactor, and six times the output 
of the Soviet’s newest nuclear plant now 
under construction at Novo Voronezh. 
The NPR should thus clearly establish 
the preeminence of the United States 
in the development of large-scale nuclear 
powerplants. 

10. IT WOULD CONSTITUTE A PRECEDENT FOR THE 
FURTHER ENCROACHMENT OF GOVERNMENT IN 
PRIVATE BUSINESS 

ANALYSIS 


The production of byproduct electric 
power from the Hanford NPR is by no 
stretch of the imagination an encroach- 
ment of Government in business. The 
main wholesaler of electric power in the 
Washington area is the BPA. Bonne- 
ville supplies the AEC Hanford Works 
with its power: 350 to 400,000 kilowatts 
of electric power. Thus, more than half 
the production of NPR power is offset 
by power obtained from Bonneville. 

As noted earlier, the question of steam- 
plants was specifically discussed at the 
hearings on the AEC authorization bill 
and it was repeatedly stated by wit- 
nesses before the Joint Committee that 
the Hanford project would not consti- 
tute such a precedent. Mr. Luce, the 
BPA Administrator, stated: 

We do not regard this as a precedent for 
anything. You have a unique problem here 
of heat of steam energy that is either going 
to be wasted or used. 


Mr. Luce went further and stated that 
the authorization of the electric generat- 
ing facilities for NPR was entirely sep- 
arate and divorced from any other con- 
siderations concerning the addition of 
steam capacity to the Bonneville area. 

The addition of electric generating fa- 
cilities to the Hanford plant is not in 
any sense a “foot in the door” for fur- 
ther Government construction of steam 
generating plants in the Bonneville area. 
The situation at the Hanford plant is 
unique. As noted earlier, it would be 
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wasteful to dump the heat from this 
reactor into the Columbia River when 
for a relatively low cost it could be used 
to generate economic electrical energy. 
Failure to authorize this project would 
permit an extravagant waste of our nat- 
ural resources. 


It's Time We Became Sensible 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
sert into the Recorp an editorial which 
appears in today’s New York Daily 
Mirror, entitled Dominican Vacuum.” 
I couldn’t agree more with the thought 
expressed in this editorial and want to 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. 

The same situation which applies to 
the Dominican Republic applies likewise 
to its next-door neighbor, Haiti. The 
latter country has a literacy rate of only 
5 percent. It is impractical for us not 
to give full recognition to these two 
ardent foes of communism, unless they 
establish a democratic form of govern- 
ment. To try to bring democracy to 
these countries in one fell swoop is to 
invite confusion and unrest, thus creat- 
ing a situation which would be immedi- 
ately taken advantage of by the Com- 
munists. 

In the struggle against Communist im- 
perialism we cannot, without endanger- 
ing the very concepts of democracy, re- 
fuse the help of those who desire to fight 
on our side. Of course, we are opposed 
to dictatorships of every sort, but let us 
also recognize that it is illiteracy and 
poverty which breed dictatorships just as 
they nurture the Communist states. 

The way to remove the evils of com- 
munism and dictatorship is—as is stated 
in the editorial—to advise, assist, guide, 
and help these countries in the interest 
of the United States,” as well as in the 
interests of the countries themselves. I 
agree that “it is about time we became 
sensible.” 

The editorial reads as follows: 

Dominican VACUUM 

The State Department needs to do some 
very straight thinking about the Dominican 
Republic. We have weakened ourselves in 
Latin America by our confusion concerning 
Cuba. We have adopted an untenable posi- 
tion in Cuba with very sad results. And are 
we to do the same in the Dominican Re- 
public? 

What we need to be sure of is that we do 
not create a political vacuum in the Domi- 
nican Republic that could too easily be filled 
by the Communists out of Cuba under the 
direction of Soviet Russia or Red China. 
That would serve the United States no better 
than Castro who was a State Department 
protege. ; 

Therefore, let us some commonsense. Let 
us deal with the Government that has estab- 
lished itself in the Dominican Republic— 
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advise it, assist it, guide it, and help it in 
the interest of the United States as well 
as the Dominicans. 

It is about time we became sensible. 


Export of Logs to Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE MORSE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
entitled “Export of Logs to Japan.” The 
editorial, which was published in the 
Oregon Statesman, of Salem, Oreg., was 
written by Mr. Charles A. Sprague for- 
merly Republican Governor of our State, 
and for many years a distinguished resi- 
dent of Oregon. He is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Oregon Statesman. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Export or LOGS To JAPAN 


The last Legislature yielded to some local 
pressures and passed a bill forbidding the 
exportation of logs cut from State-owned 
lands. This is of doubtful constitutionality 
since the power to regulate foreign commerce 
rests with the Congress. It was also of no 
consequence as far as halting the export of 
logs to Japan is concerned, because produc- 
tion from State-owned or administered 
forests is only a trickle. The exporters can 
still buy logs from private timber owners and 
from successful bidders for Government 
timber. Usually we are eager to sell goods 
for export, so this effort to prevent the sale 
of logs to Japan is hard to explain. 

The basis of the claim was that buyers 
were outbidding local mills for logs, to the 
detriment of the mills. That competition 
might hurt the mills, but what about the 
log owners? Why deny them the right to sell 
to the highest bidder? Lumbermen profess 
to believe firmly in “free enterprise but 
their firmness melts if they feel they are be- 
ing hurt in open competition. 

There may have been fear that Japan 
would process these logs and ship the finished 
lumber or plywood back to this country. 
That is not the purpose in purchase of fir 
logs. These are needed for construction and 
are used in Japan. That country is short of 
good forests. It uses mostly lumber and 
plywood in its home construction. Japan 
does export to this country and others con- 
siderable plywood made from Asian woods. 
We understand that the freight rates are too 
high for Japan to ship logs across the Pacific 
and the products made from them back to 
this country. 

The Albany Democrat-Herald suggests 
that we sell Japan lumber instead of logs. 
We have in the past sold the Japanese much 
lumber, often in the form orf * 
They simply find it cheaper to import logs 
than lumber. 

If they were shipping back the finished 
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money than domestic mills had to pay. 
latter really had a grievance. Our farmers 
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are glad to export wheat to Japan, and are 
busy promoting this outlet, but demand for 
our flour has diminished. Even the Philip- 
pines is doing much of its own milling now. 

Next to Canada, Japan is our biggest cus- 
tomer, and the United States is the biggest 
customer Japan has. Japan imported $1.5 
billion worth of goods from the United 
States in 1960. On his recent visit to this 
country Prime Minister Iketa predicted his 
country would be importing $3 billion worth 
from us in 1970. Trade has to be a two-way 
street, however, and our imports from Japan 
will have to increase to offset any such 


n. 

The really sensitive area in our trade rela- 
tions with Japan does not include logs, but 
imports of textiles, transistor radios, elec- 
tronic components, plywood. On some, 
mutual agreements have been made to hold 
down the volume of imports. But we can’t 
smooth the path for every group or indi- 
vidual interest. 

The action of the legislature in raising 
this strictly fictitious ban on export of logs 
‘was a gesture which will not be followed by 
Congress. It amounts to a foolish slap at a 
good customer in whose economic and politi- 
cal wellbeing the United States has a genu- 
ine interests. 


Independence Versus the Freeman Farm 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
hope that during the Independence Day 
festivities all Americans have devoted at 
least a few moments to reflection on 
what individual freedom means to them. 
To utter vague generalities on the sub- 
ject is not satisfactory in this age of 
challenge to our independence. On the 
other hand, to interpret the Declaration 
of Independence in a specific frame of 
reference, meaningful to each of us, 
takes on great value, for it affords a 
definite course to follow. One of the 
most successful interpretations that I 
have seen was written by Carleton I. 
Pickett, executive secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, Inc. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude Mr, Pickett's remarks. 

Tue FREEMAN WAILING WALL 
(By Carleton I. Pickett, executive secretary, 

Massachusetts Farm Bureau Federation, 

Inc.) 

We have just celebrated Independence 
Day. But many have thought of it simply 
as the Fourth of July. This is no different 
than ever as folks are pretty much the same 
down through the ages nor do we want al- 
ways to be serious. There is a time and place 
for fun and nonsense and we'd all wind up 

if it weren't for a mixture of the 
lighter side of life with the more serious. 

Right now, after we've had our fun, it 
could be profitable to think a moment or 
two about Independence Day and that curi- 
ous document which started it all. Here was 
a protest against arbitrary government and 
a Declaration of Independence that is a mod- 
el of clarity on the rights of the people. 
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In every day and age, governments tend 
to increase in power and people tend to 
trade a part of their right for promised 
security. We could not define the line be- 
tween proper government intervention and 
abuse of such powers. The extremists among 
the most liberal and the most conservative 
are probably as unpleasant to most of us 
as planned and placarded demonstrations of 
casuists. Yet they serve to sharpen the pic- 
ture and let reasonable men steer a course 
between both. 

Independence from arbitrary government 
is breathed in with the air in America and 
we hope that the size of our problems, the 
Umitlessness of space, the awfulness of any 
future total war, may not so cloud our de- 
votion to independence that we take short- 
cuts to security. 

We have tried to reason about the new 
concept of farm legislation which seems to 
us a living and dangerous concept of de- 
pendence. We have not resorted to epithet 
or emotion but stayed with the record and 
argued the fact. There has been a hurtful 
and divisive element injected into the issue 
which we deplore. Yet it is not unexpected. 
Nor is it new. 

There are those who mock at the concept 
of limited government, who sneer at the 
outmoded right of the people, who have little 
tolerance for either the old time religion 
or the old time political science. 


There are those who are skilled in the 
written word, adroit in the semantic phrase, 
and not too honest in their means to an end. 
And this is not new either. It is just that 
from time to time we wake up shocked at 
the bad dreams brought on by our overcon- 
sumption of hard to digest political theories 
born of a marriage between sociology and 
what passes for a new economics. 

Independence began with the farmers of 
Lexington and Concord. It would be shame- 
ful indeed if it ended with farmers follow- 
ing some pled piper of agricultural economic 
theory. It would be equally sad if the non- 
farming public were to contribute to the 
loss of agricultural independence because 
they could not see beyond the newly erected 
Freeman Wailing Wall. This exercise in 
“pity the poor farmer’’ even fools the best 
of us until we think why the wailing wall 
is being built. 

“All experience hath shown that man- 
kind are more disposed to suffer, while evils 
are sufferable, than to right themselves by 
abolishing the forms to which they are ac- 
customed.” ‘ 

Frankly I’m scared of the latest farm legis- 
lation proposals—scared enough to say let's 
abolish all of this trading of independence 
for security. Let’s see if we can’t live with 
independence. 


Administration Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
excellent editorial on politics and gov- 
ernment appeared in the Rochester 
Times-Union on Tuesday, June 20. 

Nrxon Srraks Ur on KENNEDY POLICIES 

In politics and government, the business 
of the opposition is to oppose. Criticism 
should be constructive, of course. But the 
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national interest can be served by proposing 
new and better policies as well as support- 
ing existing ones. 

And when a new administration is still in 
the process of shaping a definite course of 
action against communism, as in the present 
case, such comments as former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon makes in the first of his 
newspaper columns today are valuable. 

Nixon pictures the administration as 
speaking bravely but acting with indecision 
and timidity. 

He is not alone. Pro-Kennedy columnist 
Joseph Alsop wonders on this page today 
what Berlin policy will prevail. Others hear 
an administration speaking with conflict- 
ing voices. 

Debate is the essence of democracy. Harry 
Truman recognized that and wrote news- 
paper columns which differed, sometimes 
sharply, with President Eisenhower's poli- 
cies, The Times-Union published many of 
these and it publishes Mr. Nixon’s com- 
ments with the same purpose of contribut- 
ing to better understanding of the complex 
issues of our time. 


GOP Press Agents Forget Quickly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I herewith submit 
an editorial for printing in the RECORD, 
in which the East St. Louis, III., Evening 
Journal, comments on the short memory 
of Republican press agents. 


J The editorial of Thursday, July 6, fol- 
ows: 
BATTLE Ling Raps USIA 


Battle Line, a publication of the Republi- 
can National Committee, recently objected 
when the U.S, Information Agency distrib- 
uted in a press packet material praising 
President Kennedy and Mrs, Kennedy. 

Yet it is not unusual for the USIA to praise 
the President of the United States whether 
he is a Democrat or a Republican. 

Members of the GOP publication staff 
surely did not forget so soon how the USIA 
gave a friendly picture of the President in the 
press packet of 1957, 

At that time President Eisenhower was 
pictured as “born in humble circumstances 
and basically a military man who brought 
to the office of President a compassionate 
understanding of the evils of war gained 
during World War II and his postwar efforts 
to prevent a recurrence of world conflict.” 

In a press release last year on Mrs. Eisen- 
hower, USIA described her as “an extrovert 
who enjoys people” and a “youthful-looking 
First Lady“ who “personally welcomes as 
many as 2,000 guests an evening at the White 
House, 

Republicans should not get upset, there- 
fore, when the USIA describes President 
Kennedy as “a glamorous political figure” 
and his wife as “a young woman lovely to 
look at, dressed with individuality and flair, 
and totally different from any traditional 
image of the President's wife.” 

This is all part of the Job which the USIA 
is performing to help create attractive 
images of any U.S. President in other lands. 


1961 
We Must Be Free To Win or Lose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks, I am 
pleased to include an editorial from the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa, written by C. W. McManamy, a 
deep-thinking, patriotic American. He 
points out in clear, understandable 
words the privileges we Americans have 
of winning or losing which is seldom 
mentioned as a part of our American 
freedom, but which has worked wonders 
in the progress of our Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, a planned economy here 
will surely sooner or later destroy not 
only our freedom to win or lose, but with 
it will go our free, private enterprise 
system, which has made America the 
freest and the most blessed land on this 
earth. The editorial follows: 

We Must BE Free To WIN on LOSE 


In his book The Case for Farmers” James 
C. Patton, president of the National Farmers 
Union closes one of his observations with 
the statement “farmers would be free to 
go broke.” 

Although the statement was not made in 
this sense and although he did not mean 
to do so Mr. Patton unwittingly put his 
finger on the key point in this whole farm 
problem. 

Patton was actually making a case for 
bigger and better Government programs for 
farmers. He was vigorously opposing the 
principle of free markets which he insisted 
would only leave the farmer free to go 
broke. 

Without meaning to do so then Patton 
has clearly outlined one of the basic tenets 
of our free enterprise system. 

Every individual in these United States is 
free to undertake any enterprise which he 
may choose. Into this enterprise he may 
pour as much of his individual initiative, 
strength, hope, money, and work as he wishes. 
From this enterprise he may reap a fortune, 
he is free to do so. In this enterprise he 
is also free to go broke and thousands have 
done 50. 

If this enterprise be a farming operation 
the individual embarking upon it should 
enjoy the same privileges as those enjoyed 
by the guy who would make a better mouse 
trap or operate a business. 

It ls the effort that has been made, in the 
name of security, the past 25 years or so, to 
negate this aspect of free enterprise that 
worries so many people. 

It is contrary to natural law to attempt 
to say that a man is free to profit from his 
endeavors but must be protected from losing 
from the same endeavor. 

It is this risk, the possibility of losing, that 
Sparks the effort needed to win. How fast 
would the racer run if he knew before he 
started that he could not lose? 

As long as we are to be free to win in 
whatever we undertake we must accept the 
fact that we are also free to lose, free to go 
broke if you will. 8 

Whenever the Government undertakes to 
remove the risk of losing from our free en- 
terprise system they also remove the in- 
centive. 

Thus we have little cause left for the in- 
dividual to strive, to work hard or to try to 
do any better than his neighbor who is as- 
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sured of getting along alright even though 
he does not try so very hard. 


the key which unlocks the door to socialism. 
Whenever we manage to eliminate the free- 
dom to lose through the medium of Govern- 
ment intervention we have established the 
foundation for a complete socialistic state 
to take over. 

Two things we must always have in this 
country if we are going to free and 
democratic and great. We must retain our 
freedom to win. We must also retain our 
freedom to lose. 


General MacArthur: Man of Strength 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States still needs the strength 
and the abilities of Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and needs them now. 

Lyle C. Wilson discusses this in his 
article which appeared in the Long 
Island Press on July 7: 

His Business Was War—MacArtuur Is 

NEEDED Now 
(By Lyle C. Wilson) 

WASHINGTON.—The man to alert the Amer- 
ican people to the deadly truth of our times 
is General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 

The deadly truth is that the United States 
may be in a war over Berlin by midwinter. 
President Kennedy is under pressure to alert 
Americans to this shocking situation. The 
President equally is under to con- 
vince the Soviet Union that the United 
States has the will to fight for West Berlin. 

Kennedy went to Vienna to convince 
Nikita Khrushchev of the American will to 
fight if the Communists force the issue of 
West Berlin. Best judgment on that is that 
Kennedy did not make it stigk. 

It is no reflection on the President of the 
United States to speculate that the Com- 
munists’ Mr. K. might hear better if he were 
listening to Douglas MacArthur. Nor is it 
any reflection to believe that, given the 
proper sounding board, MacArthur could 
command in the United States and through- 
out the world as great and attentive an audi- 
ence as any man. 

If the President has come to the hard 
decision that there shall be no appeasement 
on West Berlin who could better state it 
and calculate the consequences than Mac- 
Arthur? He is the man widely acclaimed 
as the most articulate soldier and greatest 
military leader of our times. His business 
was war and, more especially, victorious war. 

MacArthur is not the man to whom 
should be given a blank check on which 
to draft national policy on his own. If Mac- 
Arthur’s ideas on West Berlin and global 
strategy matched the policies of the Ken- 
nedy administration, however, the general 
would be capable of stating the whole in 
words which would boom and echo around 
the world. 

MacArthur is 81 years old. He is contro- 
versial, vain, and arrogant, a sentimentalist 
who speaks sometimes in the language of 
purest corn. To all the World War brass 
here and abroad surviving, however, Douglas 
MacArthur most perfectly symbolizes, save 
only Sir Winston Churchill, his country’s 
indomitable, triumphant will to win. These 
old soldiers have not died nor faded away. 
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Perhaps the President and MacArthur 
could have a meeting of minds on West Ber- 
lin and what after that. If so, maybe the 
leađers of Congress could arrange & repeat 
appearance for the general before & joint 
session for a statement of American policies 
and aims. 

All of this, of course, is most unlikely. 
Harry S. Truman would be mortally offended 
if MacArthur were recalled to the national 
stage. Surely, President Kennedy would not 
want to offend H.S.T. Or, would he? 

There are alternatives by which the Presi- 
dent could alert the American people and 
convince Khrushchey. He could do it him- 
self. The complaint arising, however, is that 
he has not done it. There could be an 
instant general mobilization. One mobili- 
zation begets another, however, and an- 
other until, as in July-August 1914, mobiliza- 
tions begot an unwanted war. 

Or perhaps there is some other U.S. citizen 
best fitted to sound the alarm. The hard 
job awalts—seeks— the man. 


Nixon Speaks for Loyal Opposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to insert 
into the Recorp two fine editorials, as 
follows: 

From the St. Louls Globe-Democrat, June 
21, 1961] 
COURAGEOUS MESSAGE 


Former Vice President Richard Nixon, in 
the first of a series of articles published in 
the Globe-Democrat, made eminent good 
sense. k 

Mr. Nixon's most telling points were when 
he said, “America has never known a time 
in its history when we have spoken more 
bravely and eloquently and acted with more 
indecision and timidity.” 

Continuing on the same subject, he scorned 
the idea that our failures in Laos and Cuba 
were due to a lack of military power. On the 
contrary, he said, they “were not due to a 
lack of American power but to a lack of 
American will.“ 

Our greatest need today, Mr. Nixon said, 
“ts not more missiles, more guns, and more 
planes, but more will to use our power where 
necessary in the cause of freedom.” 

No American, Republican or Democrat, 
can argue with these sentiments. They are 
spoken by a man of infinite good will, who 
previously had pledged to back up the Presi- 
dent in any undertaking to which he was 
committed. 

There is, it seems to us, a profound dif- 
ference between Americans uniting at the 
waterfront—which Mr. Nixon, General Eisen- 
hower, and other leading Republicans, 
pledged to do—and refraining from criticiz- 
ing the President and the administration. 

The two are not incompatible at all. Each 
is the duty of all thoughtful citizens. The 
President, no matter who he is or from which 
party he may come, is the President of all 
of us and, once we are committed, we have 
the utmost obligation to follow his leader- 
ship. 

On the other hand, not only the opposi- 
tion party, but members of the President's 
own party, have the right, and indeed the 
necessity, to speak up while decisions are 
being formulated. 
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The Globe-Democrat has leaned over back- 
ward to refrain from criticizing the Presi- 
dent, just as Mr. Nixon has. We ardently 
supported Mr. Nixon's cause in the recent 
election and did not want to be accused of 
sour grapes. 

On the other hand, a public servant like 
Mr. Nixon—or a newspaper like the Globe- 
Democrat—has the duty to speak out against 
the President in the formation of making 
his decisions when we believe him to be 
wrong, just as we have a similar responsi- 
bility, regardless of partisan politics, to sup- 
port him when we believe him to be right. 

Richard Nixon, once again, has performed 
a notable public service by articulating the 
views of a very substantial number of Ameri- 
cans—probably, at this point in history, a 
considerable majority of Americans—that 
brave words, alone, are not enough. 

Defeatist thinking, as well as defeatist ac- 
tions—both of which have emanated from 
the Kennedy administration—well might en- 
velop this Nation in a war of incalculable 
proportions. 

The only way to avoid war, the only way 
to stay free, is by being strong in word and 
in deed, in determination and in implement- 
ing that determination. Dick Nixon has 
lighted such a way. 

[From the Bangor Daily News, May 12, 1961] 
Nixon Speaks von LOYAL OPPOSITION 


The constructive criticism of the Kennedy 
administration by former Vice President 
Nixon during his current speaking tour is 
bound to be helpful to the Nation. 

Nixon has 8 years of executive department 
experience behind him as the trusted right- 
hand man of ex-President Eisenhower. But 
even more, he is spokesman for basic prin- 
ciples that are in danger of being lost in 
the shuffle as the Kennedy administration 
presses to meet problems at home and 
abroad. 

Nixon warns of the danger of deficit 
spending. of the Kennedy admin- 
istration, he declares, would add $5 billion 
in 2 years to direct Federal spending and 
another $10 billion in new obligations. In 
a word, the swollen Federal budget Mova 
be swollen even more. 

A $5 billion deficit is seen by Nixon if 
all the programs were approved, This is not 
sound business practice, whatever some of 
Kennedy’s professional advisers may say. 

Commenting further in a recent speech, 
Nixon said: 


“These programs include an education bill - 


which in providing Federal subsidies for 
teachers’ salaries would, in my opinion, in- 
evitably mean Federal dictation of what is 
taught in our schools; a housing act that 
would stifie private initiative; a farm pro- 
gram that will make the American farmer 
hopelessly dependent upon and controlled by 
Federal bureaucrats; a health program for 
the aged that will, in my opinion, inevitably 
lead to compulsory health insurance for all. 

the recent campaign, I set forth 
in detail alternative programs in the fields 
of health, education, housing, and agricul- 
ture which I deeply believed then and now 
were more consistent with our American 
principles because, as distinguished from the 
Kennedy programs, they recognize individual 
and private enterprise rather than Govern- 
ment action as the primary instrument of 
progress on which we should rely. 

“I shall continue to fight for those prin- 
ciples in the domestic area which I believe 
oe important for the future of the coun- 

Nixon here is saying, in effect, that ever- 
expanding Federal programs can lead only 
to socialism and a welfare state. Do the 
American people want that? We think not. 

We are confident that the majority of 
Americans still believe in individual and 
private enterprise—which made this Nation 
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what it is today, a strong and free country 
with the highest standard of living of any 
great power. 

Nixon has steered clear of criticising spe- 
cific decisions of President Kennedy on for- 
eign affairs. But he does offer some general 
observations regarding this country’s ap- 
proach to world affairs. 

“Those who talk constantly of our prestige 
would seem to believe that we are in a 
popularity. contest with other countries to 
see who is most liked and admired,” Nixon 
told a Chicago audience. “What we must 
remember is that we are in a fight for our 
lives. Public relations and popularity will 
have some bearing on the outcome of that 
struggle. But what will count in the long 
run is not how popular our policies are in 
the short run but how right they are.” 

This is wise counsel. It is impossible to 
be all things to all people. Being right is by 
no mean synomymous with being popular. 
What this country needs in foreign affairs is 
the courage of its convictions. 

But there must be strength as well as 
courage. “Whenever American prestige is to 
be committed on a major scale, Nixon con- 
tinued, “we must be willing to commit 
enough power to obtain our objective even 
if all our intelligence estimates prove wrong. 
Putting it bluntly, we should not start 
things unless we are prepared to finish 
them.” 

Nixon's views are timely. They come as 
the Nation ponders controversial p: 
at home and gropes for effective policies 
abroad. The man who lost the popular vote 
for the presidency by only 112,000 ballots is 
performing a public service by his states- 
manlike comments on matters that affect 
the lives of all Americans. 


Rockets to Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I view 
with dismay the announcement of the 
Department of State that the United 
States is providing rockets to the United 
Arab Republic, a regime that has col- 
laborated closely with the Sino-Soviet 
bloc and presently has army technicians 
and instructors from Czechoslovakia 
and other Communist nations attached 
to the U.A.R. Army. 

Since this is a direct and pressing 
issue under the concept of the Battle 
Act, which bars shipment of war ma- 
terials to the Soviets and their allies, 
I have today asked Secretary of Com- 
merce Hodges to delay issuance of export 
licenses pending reconsideration. If 
rockets are to be shipped to a nation 
armed and equipped by the Sino-Soviet 
bloc, how can strategic data pertaining 
to the rockets be kept out of Communist 
hands? 

The Department of Commerce is 
charged with responsibility in this area 
and should act immediately to safeguard 
the national interest. I previously pro- 
tested to the State Department on its 
ill-advised and tragic decision to bolster 
Nasser’s prestige after Israel’s success- 
ful construction of a meteorological re- 
search rocket. 
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The Nasser regime has facilitated 
Sino-Soviet penetration of Africa for the 
last several years and defamed America. 
Today the State Department is appar- 
ently attempting to woo Nasser, the 
Castro of the Nile, in an attempt to buy 
his favor as he craftily plays off East 
against West. 

Mr. Speaker, the shipment of rockets 
to the UAR, leader of the Arab League, 
that discriminates against American cit- 
izens on a basis of religion will indi- 
cate American weakness rather than 
strength. 

Millions of Egyptians are suffering 
from hunger and disease. These peo- 
ple will be treated to a propaganda fire- 
works display, featuring our rocket, but 
certainly not mentioning and crediting 
America properly. The rockets will fa- 
cilitate Nasser’s propaganda and at- 
tempts to penetrate neighboring states. 
We thus would help him play the dan- 
gerous game of power politics and 
increase tensions in the Near East. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to know if 
we are embarking on a policy that seeks 
support from irresponsible nations that 
defy international law and insult our 
citizens by bribing such nations with 
rockets that contribute to their potential 
of eventually creating global carnage. 
What the UAR really wants is rocketry 
know-how, and it looks to the day when 
it can obtain nuclear warheads through 
manufacture or diplomatic blackmail. 

We must promote peaceful develop- 
ment and brotherhood in the Near East, 
not a rocket race. 


Adolf A. Berle, Jr., Departs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of last week, Adolf A. Berle, Jr., 
retired as chief of President Kennedy’s 
Task Force on Latin America, after again 
having served our country in a dedicated 
and distinguished manner. His record of 
accomplishments and service in Govern- 
ment go back as far as the Paris Peace 
Conference in 1919, where he served 
President Wilson in an advisory capac- 
ity. He was a special counsel to the 
RFC from 1933 to 1938. In 1938 he be- 
came an Assistant Secretary of State, 
serving in that capacity until 1944. In 
1945 he was named U.S. Ambassador to 
Brazil. He served with excellence and 
distinction in each position, bringing re- 
newed zeal and fresh ideas to every task. 
His reputation as an author, of course, 
is well known to virtually all, particu- 
larly for such noted works as The Mod- 
ern Corporation and Private Property” 
and “The 20th Century Capitalistic Rev- 
olution.” 

Mr. Berle’s many contributions to 
Latin American policy, both in past po- 
sitions and as chief of this administra- 
tion's task force on Latin America, have 
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received high praise and commendation 
by all. Mr. Berle’s departure from the 
Washington scene, as was pointed out 
by the New York Times, was accompa- 
nied by a warm letter of praise and 
thanks from the President. We should 
all be grateful to this man who has self- 
lessly dedicated himself to his country 
On so Many occasions. 

I would like to insert into the Recorp 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of July 10, which also pays tribute to 
Mr. Berle, particularly for his work and 
accomplishments in the area of Latin 
American relations: 

Mn. BERLE DEPARTS 

During his tenure as chief of President 
Kennedy's Task Force on Latin America, 
Adolf A. Berle, Jr., made his presence felt in 
Washington, Some complained that Mr. 
Berle in his ambiguous role as consultant 
and planner assumed too much authority. 
But there is little question that Mr. Berle 
gave an effective nudge to the complacent 
and helped give real form to the President's 
new alliance for progress. Now that Mr. 
Berle has retired from the scene, his positive 
Contributions to Latin American policy 
Ought to be noted. 

The truly democratic reform movements 
in the hemisphere had few better friends in 
Washington than Mr. Berle. His presence 
Served to link Mr. Kennedy's new initiative 
With the good neighbor policy which Mr. 
Berle helped to shape in the Roosevelt ad- 
Ministration. If he shared in the miscalcu- 
lations in the Cuban invasion, Mr. Berle was 
scarcely alone. 

From the beginning, it was stressed that 
Mr. Berle’s task forée was a transitional in- 
strument. Mr. Berle was wise in stepping 
down as Robert F. Woodward arrived to fill 
the long-vacant post of Assistant Secretary 
Of State for Inter-American Affairs. His job 
done, Mr. Berle will be leaving a clearer field 
to the official who should have adequate 
authority to carry out what the task force 
has begun. 


Reorganization of the Vigo County, Ind., 
School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH, Mr. Speaker, the 
Board of Trustees of the Vigo County 
Ind.) School Corp. have taken a major 
Step in reorganization of the Vigo County 
School system. The aim of the new plan 
is intended to provide a complete and 
Varied curriculums for the benefit of 
€ach child in this large and populous 
County, 

Many persons in Vigo County feel that 

reorganization plan is perhaps the 

important development and for- 

Ward step in the recent history ef edu- 
Cation in Vigo County. 

Two of the leading newspapers in the 
Western Indiana area, the Terre Haute 
Star and the Terre Haute Tribune have 
Offered informative and constructive edi- 
torials to their readers concerning this 
Most vital reorganization plan. 
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Under unanimous consent of the 
House, heretofore, granted I include in 
the Record these editorials: 

THE Country SCHOOL DECISION AND AN Im- 
PORTANT FIGURE 

The Vigo County School Board, in a far- 
reaching and difficult decision, has voted to 
adopt the buildings utilization proposal sub- 
mitted by its administrative staff, This plan 
is intended to make a complete and varied 
curriculum available to every child in the 
county. 

In future years, as this plan is carried out, 
its importance will be shown in the number 
of Vigo County youths who will make their 
mark in the world with the help of an edu- 
cational background designed to fit their 
individual talents, 

Now the administrative staff, confirmed in 
its duties by the same session of the board, 
has.the serious responsibility of making this 
plan work smoothly and with benefit to all. 

The dislocations are many and, in case 
after case, serious and burdensome. A sur- 
prising and heart-warming willingness has 
been shown by many parents to accept these 
dislocations in the interest of a better edu- 
cational system. Others have raised strong 
protests, and one must regard these with 
sympathy. It is the duty of the administra- 
tive staff to adjust these cases as far as prac- 
ticable with all possible attention. 

We now come to consideration of another 
important figure who nowadays sometimes 
seems to be almost the forgotten man. 

The Vigo board and the administrative 
staff have the additional duty of preparing 
the budget for the operation of this school 
plan during the coming year. Inevitably 
changes are costly, yet economies are to be 
expected too. 

The Star feels confident that the board 
will bear this thoroughly in mind and will 
strive for the best possible solutions. 

Yes—the final important figure to be con- 
sidered. 

The taxpayer, of course. 

It must be remembered that the funds re- 
quired. come from the pockets of the gross 
income taxpayer and the real property own- 
er who every year must view with anxiety h 
bill from the county treasurer. t 

Let us have the best possible school sys- 
tem, but let us keep in mind the taxpayer 
who, in the old phrase, pays the freight. 


SCHOOL REORGANIZATION 


The Board of Trustees of the Vigo County 
School Corp. Monday night tdok a major step 
in reorganization of the Vigo County school 
system when the members adopted the con- 
troversial school utilization proposal. 

The action reduces the number of public 
high schools in the county to five (not in- 
cluding Laboratory School); increases the 
number of junior high schools to seven and 
reduces the number of elementary schools 
with a view toward improving and enlarg- 
ing the curriculums in all schools of the 
county. 

The newly appointed administrative of- 
ficials now face the task of organizing the 
teaching force, the nonteaching force, the 
transportation system and otherwise im- 
plementing the provisions set out in the 
utilization plan. With the schools reopen- 
ing early in September, they have precious 
little time to accomplish the many things 
which must be done. 

In view of this fact it is hoped that the 
citizenry in general will cooperate in every 
way possible to bring about good, smooth 
operation of the countywide school system 
when the new semester begins. It is realized 
that many patrons are not wholly in accord 
with the utilization plan which is to be 
carried out. These patrons said as much 
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and were perfectly within their rights in do- 
ing so. But now that the plan is effective 
all citizens of the county should close ranks 
and resolve to work together for the goal of 
reorganization—the best education possible 
for every child in Vigo County. 


Newburgh, N.Y.’s Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 
Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 


Wall Street Journal, in an editorial to- 


day, views Newburgh’s fight against cor- 
ruption: 


NEWBURGH's CRIME 

It's a fine commentary on public morality 
in this country when a local community's 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared Illegal under both State and Fed- 
eral law. 

That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program to 
reduce the burden caused by its bums, 
cheats, and loafers, many of whom came to 
the town and remain for the deliberate pur- 
pose of living on relief—which is to say, on 
the hard-earned tax money of honest resi- 
dents. 

At a hearing before a special investigating 
committee of the New York State Welfare 
Board on Friday, the investigators refused 
even to listen to Newburgh City Manager 
Mitchell’s reasons for instituting the re- 
form, We suspect, however, that a good 
many other people, in New York and else- 
where, are interested and listening, and 
they can find the background in Mr. Roberts’ 
article on this page this morning. Instead, 
the vindictive inquisitors ruled the New- 
burgh reforms a violation of Federal and 
State laws; a hearing of the full welfare 
board is scheduled later this month. Mr. 
Mitchell says he still intends to go ahead 
with his pr 3 

And what, pray, is the crime of which 
the Newburgh administration stands ac- 
cused? Among the reforms are stipulations 
that no one except the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled may recelve relief more than 3 months 
in any 1 year; that unmarried mothers are 
barred from relief if they have more illegiti- 
mate children; that able-bodied men on re- 
lief must work 40 hours a week for the city. 
In other words, Newburgh is simply trying 
to separate the crooks and chiselers from the 
unfortunate people in genuine distress, to 
the obvious benefit of the latter. 

How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be a crime? Because State and Federal laws 
define “welfare” so loosely that they have 
Spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. Thus, welfare abuse, in- 
cluding the l of children for the sole 
reason of getting aid, is now one of the 
more noisome scandals in New York City’s 
catalog of official corruption. 

Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washington 
and elsewhere who use welfare fraud as a 
vote-getting gambit. And finally, it is the 
crime of all of us, for letting these arrogant 
officeholders do this to our once proud 
country. 
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Captain Driver Gave Flag New Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a very fine story appearing in the Nash- 
ville (Tenn.) Banner on the Fourth of 
July, vividly recounting the naming of 
our flag by Capt. William Driver on July 
4, 1855. He called her Old Glory. 

Ed Huddleston, author, writer, colum- 
nist, newspaper reporter, sets forth in 
detail how the stars and stripes were 
first called Old Glory. 

Capt. William Driver died in Nashville, 
Tenn., March 3, 1886, as he approached 
the age of 83. His remains are interred 
in the city cemetery in this great south- 
ern city. 

The identical flag named by Captain 
Driver found permanent safekeeping and 
proud display in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution here in the Capital City of the Na- 
tion. 

I have introduced a bill in the House 
to permit the flying of Old Glory day 
and night above his grave. I hope it will 
receive early approval by Congress. 

Unanimous consent having been re- 
ceived, I present this soul-stirring story 
by Ed Huddleston, and commend its 
reading by the Members of Congress. 

It follows: 

CAPTAIN Driver GAVE FLAG NEw NAME 
(By Ed Huddleston) 

It's July 4, 1855, in Nashville. A boy is 
climbing a tall locust tree in front of a two- 
story house at 511 Summer Street (now Fifth 
Avenue, South). High up in the tree the 
boy pulls a rope, which has been thrust out 
from an attic window. 

The rope’s slack disappears and out into 
the soft summer dawn, from the attic win- 
dow, glides a fabulous American flag—at 
least 20 feet long, at least 10 feet wide. But 
it’s fragile, whipped thin by the winds of 
the seven seas. 

It’s the very first American flag to bear 
the grand title Old Glory, and the sea 
captain who gave her the proud name is 
standing below, in his yard, looking up and 
remembering. 

He's a chunky, balding man of 52, now re- 
tired from the sea, and around him stand 
eight more of his children, as proud of Old 
Glory as he. 

About him are other children, sons and 
daughters of his neighbors who have all come 
out to see Old Glory go up from storage in 
the camphorwood chest where she was care- 
fully kept. For Old Glory was part of Capt. 
William Driver's sturdy, seafaring heart. 

As he stands there watching her flutter, 
he’s wistfully thinking, perhaps, of the long- 
ago day when he named her. He was young 
then, just 28, and already a master mariner 
in Salem, Mass. 

As he stands there, the years seemed fall- 
ing away. Suddenly he’s young once more. 

JANUARY IN OLD SALEM 

It's January 1831 in old Salem. Big flakes 

of snow are settling over the harbor, sifting 
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slowly through the rigging of his two-mast- 
ed, square-rigged brigantine, the Charles 
Doggett. She’s ready for sea and New Zea- 
land bound on a round-the-world voyage. 
Soon she’ll up anchor and sail. 

Her new flag is rising. 

It’s been lovingly made, of finest merino 
and French lisse, by the master mariner’s 
mother and some neighbor girls of Salem. 
They stand watching, warmly bundled as the 
Stars and Stripes go up, up, into the wan- 
dering flakes. 

Now she flutters at topmast. Captain 
Driver's heart seems bursting with pride. 
“I'll call her Old Glory” he cries. 

The name stuck. The brig sailed. By 
September she was in Tahiti. 

There's sunlight on the green waters, white 
rollers at the shore, and a dark-skinned 
woman is coming aboard with flowers fes- 
tooned in her hair. She's Captain Driver's 
guest, Pomare, Queen of Tahiti. 

Will he do her a favor? There's a little 
band of 69 people on her island—“ the cry- 
ing children,” she calls them. They have 
come to Tahiti from Pitcairn Island. They 
don't like the change. Will Captain Driver 
please take them back to their island home? 

He does. He sails 1,400 miles off course, 
risking the insurance on his vessel—and all 
he got for his trouble? One “copper,” from 
a ship the natives called the Bounty. 

The what? That’s right the Bounty. For 
the “crying children” were descendants of 
English mutineers in the notable case which 
was to become more famous in modern fic- 
tion as “Mutiny on the Bounty.” 


Six more years slipped by. Driver's wife 
became III. He forsook the sea. In 1837 
he moved to Nashville. 

Each year, three times a year, he sent Old 
Glory gliding out of the Summer Street win- 
dow to flutter in the Tennessee breeze—on 
the Fourth of July, Washington's Birthday, 
and St. Patrick's Day, which was the cap- 
tain's birthday. 

Ah, the years. Did it seem so long ago 
to the father of nine, looking up from his 
yard in 1855? By the time his children were 
in their twenties, many people across America 
were sometimes saying Old Glory, very 
proudly, whenever they meant the Stars and 
Stripes. Many of them didn't know whence 
the title came. 

Nashville knew, And Nashville children 
often crowded into the captain’s house, to 
look at the camphorwood chest that held the 
treasure and hear his stirring tales of 
adventure. 

By the time the Civil War broke out Cap- 
tain Driver was 58. He was a stanch Union- 
ist and didn’t give a darn who knew it. But 
dissension over the war was to tear his home, 
as it did the homes of many Tennesseans. 
Three of his sons enlisted in the Confederate 
Army. 

HIDE OLD GLORY 

That didn't change his views. Twice dep- 
utations—or maybe they were troops—ap- 
peared on his veranda to demand surrender 
of his prized Old Glory. (By this time it 
was becoming a familar term.) Each time 
he sent them packing. 

But the trouble made him uneasy. He had 
his wife and daughter sew Old Glory inside 
a quilt for safety. 

Then, one wintry morning, after the fall 
of Fort Donelson, he knew Old Glory was 
safe. He ripped her out of the quilt. It 
was February 25, 1862. 

With an armed guard of honor from the 
6th Ohio t he took Old Glory to 
the State capitol where she took the air 
again. 
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He sat up all night to watch her, to be sure 
she wasn't torn down or stolen. By now she 
was 30 years old, salt air and storage had 
left their marks upon her. She looked so 
thin and frail, and the wind seemed blowing 
agale. Wasshe tearing? 

She did tear, here and there, as she flew 
above the captive city. Toward morning, 
fearing that she might be shredded, Driver 
took her down and ran up a substitute. 

Nearly 3 years later, December 15, 1864, 
when able-bodied Unionists were ordered to 
aid the Yankees in the Battle of Nashville, 
Driver was assigned a gun on St. Cloud Hill. 
His own home is said to have been in plain 
sight. Before leaving home, maybe he 
thought of his Confederate sons. He had 
hung up the flag again. Would it stay up 
during the battle? It better. 

“If Old Glory is not in sight,” he warned 
his family before leaving, III blow the 
house out of sight too.” 

Eight years later, in 1873, he gave Old 
Glory to his daughter, Mrs. Mary Jane 
Roland, when she departed for the West as 
the wife of a Union veteran. For many years, 
on the Fourth of July, it fluttered above the 
sagebrush of northeastern Nevada. 

Then, in 1922, it found permanent safe- 
keeping and proud display in the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington. There it 
Seen today among other nationally famous 


Another flag of bright story, reminiscent 
of the sea captain and once owned by him, 
remains in the possession of the State of 
Tennessee. 

This is the flag of the Yankee ship Kear- 
sarge, which sank the Conferedate privateer 
Alabama off Cherbourg, France, in June 1864 
after the Alabama had roved the seas for 2 
years sinking Yankee cargoes. 

FLAG OF “KEARSARGE” 

Captain Driver had an understandable in- 
terest in naval history, and during his resi- 
dence here he came into possession of the flag 
from the Kearsarge. He presented it to Ed- 
ward C. Stahlman, later news editor of the 
Nashville Banner, a son of the Banner 
founder, Maj. E. B. Stahlman. The younger 
Stahlman was the father of James G. Stahl- 
man, present publisher of the Banner. 

The Kearsarge flag was presented to the 
State of Tennessee by the family of Edward 
Stahlman after his death, for preservation in 
the State museum. It is among several his- 
toric flags slated for early restoration by the 
State. . 

Captain Driver died in Nashville March 3. 
1886, within a few days of his 83d birthday, 
and is buried in City Cemetery. 

A move has been afoot for several months, 
sponsored by Post 5, American Legion, to ob- 
tain congressional permission to fly the 
American flag day and night above his grave. 
A spotlight would play upon the colors. 

To honor the captain, in this way, con- 
gressional approval is required, in order to fly 
the flag at night. Only about four places 
have received the privilege. One of these is 
Ft. McHenry, near Baltimore, where Francis 
Scott Key wrote “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

To visitors at storied City Cemetery, Cap- 
tain Driver's grave is of outstanding interest. 
He is said to have designed his own grave- 
stone. Part of its inscription reads, most 
fittingly: “His ship. His Country. And his 
flag, Old Glory.” 
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The Administration’s Economic Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr, HARTKE. Mr. President, recent- 
ly the president of the Young Democrats 
of Indiana, Robert Pastrick, telegraphed 
the Secretary of Labor, asking for com- 
Ments on the administration’s economic 
programs and an answer to political 
charges that they are retreads and mod- 
ifications of old programs. Secretary 
Goldberg’s reply is an excellent outline 
of the administration's position on this 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
the telegram and Secretary Goldberg's 
reply printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram and letter were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
June 12, 1961. 
Hon, ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Young Democrats who supported 
President Kennedy in his campaign for a 
New Frontier are concerned over charges by 
Republican leaders that the economic pro- 
grams are only retreads and modifications of 
Old programs. We know this is not true and 
as a leader in the formation of the Presi- 
dent's domestic programs to invigorate the 
economy will you give young people like our- 
Selves an answer to these charges. 

ROBERT PaSTRICK, 

President, Young Democrats of Indiana. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Washington, June 13, 1961. 
Mr. Rosert PASTRICK, 
President, Young Democrats of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dran Mr. Pastrick: I am happy to assure 
you that the programs and policies of the 
Kennedy administration are specifically de- 
Signed to move our economy forward and 
Provide a better life for all Americans. They 
are not retreads or modifications of old pro- 
Brams, as some have charged. On the con- 

„ while some of the proposals are di- 
rected toward improving existing p ` 
many others are in concept and bold 
15 their approach to the problems confront- 

g us. 

This administration is spelling out in 
Precise terms the Federal Government's re- 
Sponsibility to provide needed assistance to 
State and local governments as well as to 
individuals when they cannot themselves 

the necessary burdens demanded of 
them in order to preserve and assure our 
Nation's economic progress. 

It is true that many of these responsibili- 
ties have been discussed before in theory, 
but this administration is establishing them 
in fact. For example: 

The President's program for Temporary 
Extended Unemployment Compensation, 
Now law, establishes for the first time the 
Concept of national responsibility for what 

a national problem—large-scale exhaus- 
tion of benefits under existing unemploy- 
ment compensation laws. While there was 
ü somewhat similar program in 1958, it failed 
to pin down Federal responsibility in this 
Vital area, and as a result only 17 of the 
States participated in it. Today all States 
have joined in the administration's new ap- 
Proach to Temporary Extended Unemploy- 
ment Compensation. 
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Under the administration’s new minimum 
wage law we find the first breakthrough in 
the coverage barrier since the original enact- 
ment of law almost 23 years ago. For those 
who may argue that this is not a new pro- 

am, I would point out that benefits under 
our Fair Labor Standards Act are now ex- 
tended for the first time oot vorken in the 

iant retailing and service ustries. 
s In 3 a most pressing need, the 
administration sponsored the Area Redevel- 
opment Act, now law, in which the Federal 
Government establishes for the first time its 
responsibility to contribute to the regenera- 
tion of communities laid prostrate by the 
sickness of unemployment, and unable to 
properly affect their, own cure. By Federal 
loans and grants to sound local programs, a 
beginning can be made to help revive these 
stricken areas and bring them up out of the 
mic doldrums. 
8 a whole new concept in Federal re- 
sponsibility is being hammered out under 
the administration’s program for manpower 
development and training. This proposal 
provides for the training and retraining of 
several hundred thousand workers in new 
skills which will equip them for work in oc- 
cupations in which their old skills will not 
suffice, This is a new approach to a new 
problem—that of hard-core unemployment 


and replaced by others—all demanding of the 
workers new knowledge 
8 Employment Opportunities Act 
ot the administration also blazes new path- 
ways in governmental concern by establish - 
ing responsibility on the part of the Federal 
Government to furnish training and jobs for 
youths between the ages of 16 and 22. This 
program will play a vital role in determining 
the future training plus the best utilization 
of young America’s skills. 

The Administration’s proposals in the 
field of agriculture are certainly an imagina- 
tive new approach to the vexing farm prob- 
lems—that of allowing the farm leaders, 
themselves, to determine the best programs 
for their needs and then allowing them to 
put those programs in effect with the joint 
approval of themselves and the Congress. 
sain 8 n an in 

caref - 

stration has y 3 
nstruction and teachers’ salaries in order 
that, en President said, we will have “a 

w standard of 
sat the availability of such excellence to 
all who are willing and able to pursue it. 
Once again, the administration is establish- 
ing for the first time the Federal Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in this tremendously 
important field. 

Likewise, in the matter of housing, the 
administration’s program is directed toward 
the renewal of our cities and the assurance 
of sound metropolitan growth in addition 
to decent housing, within the reach of all. 
No retread this, but the first really effective 
housing bill in our Nation’s history to bene- 
fit the people who really need it. 

And in the area of medical care for our 
elderly citizens, the administration proposal 
calls for building on the present social se- 
curity to establish, for the very 
first time, our Government's responsibility 
in the matter of health care for the aged. 

The administration has given bold new 
leadership in many other areas vital to the 
economic and social well-being of our land, 
notable among which are: 

The President's Advisory Committee on 
Labor-Management Policy, which is staffed 
by the Nation’s leaders in both fields. This 
Committee has been formed by the President 
to help our free institutions work more ef- 
fectively together and to encourage sound 
economic growth and healthy industrial re- 
lations. Heretofore committees such as this 
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have been named in a crisis atmosphere in a 
sudden attempt to settle industrial disputes 
threatening to the Nation's security. The 
President’s Committee, a continuing body, 
has the responsibility of formulating poli- 
cies and adjudicating industrial disputes be- 
fore they reach the crisis state. 

President Kennedy has stated that “we 
fully intend to prove that we are masters 
of our own economic destiny.” The ad- 
ministration’s programs and proposals, some 
of which I have tried to outline for you, are 
not retreads or modifications of old programs, 
but rather bold, confident, and carefully 
planned steps to allow our great people and 
our economy to achieve the tremendous po- 
tential which is theirs. 

We count on those such as yourself to 
assist us in putting into effect this adminis- 
tration's program to the end that we may all 
realize the great promise of our American 
heritage of freedom and plenty for all. 

Yours sincerely, 
ARTHUR J. GOLDBERG, 
Secretary of Labor, 


Pensions for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following editorial which 
appeared in the National Tribune, the 
Stars and Stripes, on July 6, 1961: 


PENSIONS FoR VETERANS 


On July 11, the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee inaugurates hearings on a num- 
ber of measures pertaining to pensions for 
veterans with non-service-connected disabili- 
ties. This is a matter of tremendous im- 
portance to hundreds of thousands of aged 
and ailing veterans, particularly those who 
served their country in World War I. 


From personal contacts with these men 
from all sections of the Nation the leader- 
ship of the veterans of World War I is 
convinced that some form of pension relief 
for these men is urgently necessary at this 
time to provide these veterans with suf- 
ficient funds to maintain themselves on a 
scale of living which, at the best, would be 
far below the national standards in this 
country today. 

The average age of World War I veterans 
is now more than 66 years. Pension bene- 
fits to large numbers of them have not been 
on a comparable basis with veterans of pre- 
vious wars. 


Today the veteran of World War I is un- 
fortunately lumped with some 20 million 
other veterans insofar as veteran benefits are 
concerned. This places them at a serious 
economic disadvantage. This is true be- 
cause when pension legislation is suggested, 
immediately cost estimates are based upon 
some 2214 million veterans rather than the 
remaining 2.5 million veterans of 1917 and 
1918. 


A separate and liberalized pension pro- 
gram for the veterans of World War I should 
be given serious consideration by the Con- 
gress. Not only did these men not have such 
advantages awaiting them as were provided 
for the men who fought World War II and 
the Korean confiict, but the disastrous af- 
fects of two major depressions blunted their 
economic opportunities and, as a conse- 
quence hundreds of thousands of them have 
not been able to build up substantial social 
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security benefits or take advantage of re- 
cently adopted pension programs now in ef- 
fect in most major industries. 

When the subject of pensions is brought 
before the Congress many legislators and 
most daily newspapers immediately attack 
the proposals as threatening the solvency of 
the Nation. It should be noted here that in 
the 1890's 3 percent of the population of the 
Nation were veterans, Today approximately 
15 percent of the population are men and 
women who have served their Nation in 
time of war. Yet, it is safe to assume that 
on a percentage basis the cost of the entire 
veterans’ program is perhaps less today based 
upon a comparison of national gross Income 
than it was 70 years ago. p 

Incidentally, this Nation has spent more 
on foreign aid in the past 15 years than has 
been spent on veteran benefits since the 
birth of the Nation. We have no quarrel 
with assistance to foreign nations but we 
do feel that the men and women who fought 
to defend this country in time of war and 
who brought victory to our arms thus mak- 
ing it possible for a conquered nation to re- 
ceive tribute from the victor, should be en- 
titled to primary consideration. 

The proposal which the yeterans of World 
War I has submitted to the House commit- 
tee is a pension bill based upon need. In- 
corporated in it are realistic Hmitations on 
income consistent with today's living cost. 
This provision in the bill, in our opinion, 
adequately answers those critics of pension 
legislation who point to isolated cases of 
“millionaires recelving pension benefits at 
the hands of the Government." 

We hope that the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee will study the provisions of the 
bill and then decide that this proposal af- 
fecting thousands and thousands of the Na- 
tion’s defenders should be brought before 
the House of Representatives for its determi- 
nation. 


Student National Education Association 
Offers Support and Service to Peace 


Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, the Stu- 
dent National Education Association, 
which is the preprofessional organization 
for college and university students pre- 
paring to teach, met in convention June 
29 in Atlantic City. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the Recor the 
following resolution adopted by that 
body: 

Whereas the world conditions have necessi- 
tated an expansion of the international rela- 
tions policies of the United States of 
America; and 

Whereas the President of the United States 
of America has indicated his support of a 
program that would utilize the youth of the 
United States of America in bettering inter- 
national relations through the establishment 
of the Peace Corps: Be it 

Resolved, That the Student National Edu- 
cation Association support, in principle, the 
bettering of international relations through 
greater utilization of the youth of the United 
States of America; and be it further 

Resolved, That that the Student National 
Educational Association offers its services to 
assist in achieving the basic goals of the 
Peace Corps. 


mue ee re rees 
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The Indiana Dunes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Movement to save the Indiana Dunes is 
gathering momentum. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial published on 
June 15 in the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and an editorial published on July 4 in 
the Washington Post. 

These editorials endorsing the attempt 
to save one of the great natural beauty 
spots of the Nation show first that in- 
creasingly strong public support for this 
movement is coming from all sections of 
the country. Second, they reveal that 
very strong support is now coming from 
the people of the metropolitan areas near 
the Dunes, particularly from the people 
and elected officials of several large cities 
in northwest Indiana. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Louisville Courier-Journal, June 
15, 1961] 
INDIANA'S Dunes DESTROYERS SUFFER A 
TIMELY REVERSAL 


The dunes wreckers have suffered another 
setback in Indiana. The two steel com- 
panies, which would be the chief benefici- 
arles of a deepwater port at the Burns Ditch 
site, have turned down a proposal to foot 
the bill for all of the outer harbor costs. 
In addition, one of the firms would not com- 
mit itself to building a steel mill at Burns 
Ditch in the next 2 or 3 years, and the other 
would not agree to an expansion of its 
existing facilities within that period. 

This means the Indiana officials who are 
pushing the project will have to fall back on 
Federal financing for outer harbor work for 
the port. The refusal of the two companies 
to make a commitment on steel mill con- 
struction also means that the State's alter- 
native plans of issuing $35 million in revenue 
bonds is in jeopardy. Without the steel mill 
construction guaranteed, it would be dim- 
cult if not impossible to find buyers for the 
revenue bonds. 

All of this is good news for those who op- 
pose the Burns Ditch site for the port. Sen- 
ator Paut Dovucias of Illinois is among the 
opponents, and his opposition could very 
well block Federal funds for the project, as 
it has in the past. We hope it does. 

The more we learn about the project the 
more questionable it seems. Its promoters 
all along have shown a complete disregard 
for the natural, irreplaceable wonderland it 
would destroy. What is left of the Indiana 
Dunes should be preserved as a recreation 
area and in its natural state. We hope Sen- 
ator Douctas will now push his proposal for 
making it a national park with renewed 
vigor. 

The Dunes wreckers have never made a 
real effort to find a site for an Indiana port 
away from the Dunes area. Such sites are 
available in already industrialized stretches 
of the Lake Michigan shoreline. But ap- 
parently, Indiana officials are determined to 
build the port on property now held by the 
two steel companies—Midwest and Bethle- 
hem. 

Their attachment to the welfare of these 
two companies at the expense of general wel- 
fare is curious, to say the least. It now de- 
velops that the Indiana Port Commission 
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even suggested that the commission build 
a steel mill for Bethlehem, lease it to the 
firm, and thus save Bethlehem from tying 
up about $250 million in capital investment. 

Apprised of this, Herbert Read, president 
of the Izaak Walton League of Porter County 
(in- which Burns Ditch is located), declared: 
“We taxpayers were not only expected to 
provide the steel companies with a harbor 
but to build the steel mills, too. The latest 
proposal of the port commission is a shock- 
ing example of rpecial-privilege legislation.” 

We share Mr, Read's chagrin, although the 
commission, as we understand it, could per- 
petrate this bonanza for Bethlehem without 
legislation. It turns out, however, that 
Bethlehem is not especially interested in 
building a steel mill anytime soon, because 
the demand for steel has been something 
less than astronomical of late. 

But one should not underestimate the in- 
genuity of the port commission. Apparently, 
it will go to any lengths to destroy the 
Dunes at the public’s expense. 


STEEL COMPANIES FIGHTING LEGISLATION To 
PRESERVE INDIANA'S Last DUNES 
(By Aubrey Graves) 

Heretofore bleak prospects of saving for 
public recreational use the remnant of the 
Indiana Dunes (about 8,000 acres, including 
4½ miles of shoreline), have brightened a 
bit In recent weeks. 

Senator PauL Douctas, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, and six other Senators have been 
waging an uphill fight to preserve “for the 
people of Indiana, Hlinois, and the Midwest“ 
what Dove.as calls “a natural playground 
and wildlife area of great beauty * * * a 
priceless piece of geologic and botanic his- 
tory unique on the western continent.” 

Arrayed against the conservationists is the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., which owns 1,200 acres 
that would be included in the national scenic 
landmark Dovctas’ bill would set up. 

Also fighting his proposal are the National 
Steel Co. (headed by George M. Humphrey), 
and all the Indiana Senators and Representa- 
tives. The Indiana legislature passed a reso- 
lution opposing it. 

Also alined in opposition is Governor 
Welsh, of Indiana, and others determined to 
push the $80 million Burns Ditch project 
on a portion of the dune land included in 
the proposed landmark, 

Doveras charged in an open letter last 
week: “The two steel companies and the po- 
litical ring which is speculating in Dunes 
real estate * * * hope that they can create 
another Gary and make millions out of the 
increase in land values.“ 

The Burns Ditch project for a public har- 
bor, according to Dovctas, would split and 
devastate the remaining unspoiled area of 
dunes wonderland located a figurative 
stone's throw from Chicago. 

The public harbor development would lie 
between the Bethlehem holdings and land 
owned by National Steel through its sub- 
sidiary, Midwest Steel. 

“After I introduced a bill to save this area 
a few years ago,“ Douctas told the Senate 
last May, National Steel Co., in an effort to 
frustrate my attempts, built a steel mill just 
east of the Burns Ditch, and the Northern 
Indiana Public Service Corp., wantonly lev- 
eled several acres of beautiful duneland for 
& prospective power station. Bethlehem, 
however, shows no immediate intention of 
building.” 

National Steel and various private real 
estate interests, Doucias added, “are laying 
plans to get a $35 million subsidy from the 
Federal Government to construct a harbor 
which will permit ore boats to serve the Na- 
tional mill and such other mills as Bethle- 
hem may at some future date construct.” 

Doveras and his fellow sponsors insist 
that unless the steel companies are re- 
strained “the whole dunes area will be turned 
into another industrial and asphalt jungle.” 
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Senator Homer CAPEHART, Senator VANCE 
Hartke, and Representative CHARLES HAL- 
LECK, all of Indiana, are pushing the harbor 
Project and opposing the establishment of 
the landmark. Said Carrhanr last month: 
“We people in Indiana would appreciate it 
if Senator Douglas would look after affairs 
in Illinois and let us take care of Indiana.” 

Recent developments which have lifted 
hopes of the conservationists are these: 

The steel companies during public hear- 
ings in Indianapolis refused to make definite 
commitments as to when they would start to 
build their integrated steel mills. 

The mayors of Gary, Hammond, East Chi- 
Cago, and Whiting have all come out in op- 
Position to the harbor at Burns Ditch and 
have urged that it be located westward, 
much nearer Lake Calumet. 

Senator CLINTON ANpERSON, Democrat, of 
New Mexico, who cast the deciding vote 
Against Dovdt as bill in subcommittee 2 years 
ago, has now come out in favor of a Dunes 
National Park. 

Interlor Secretary Stewart L. Udall, a 
Strong supporter of national parks and open 
Spaces, is friendly to Doveras’ proposal. 
This.“ remarked Doucias, is in welcome 
Contrast to the attitude of the previous 
administration.” 

Truman Felt, public relations representa- 
tive here for Bethlehem, said last week that 
Bethlehem in 1956 bought 2,000 acres along 
the Lake Michigan waterfront so that it 
Could built a steel plant “and compete in 
the Chicago market.” He said the land had 
been zoned as industrial in the early 1900's. 

Felt pointed out that Bethlehem's lake- 
front property is surrounded on one side by 
a railroad siding and yards and a power 
Plant being constructed by Nipsco. On the 
South it is bordered by a high tension elec- 
tric transmission and by the main 
lines of the New York Central, the Chicago 
Shore Line, and South Bend Railroad. 

Nearby, too, he said, is the proposed pub- 
lic harbor development and a National Steel 
Plant already in production. “It is difficult,” 
he added, “to give much weight to argu- 
ments that a tract of land so surrounded 
Would be a suitable preserve for recreational 
and conservation uses.” 

The Bethlehem spokesman declared the 
Bethlehem site to be “the only available 
Site on Lake Michigan within 100 miles of 
Chicago that is zoned for industrial use that 
Will meet the requirements of a large steel 
plant.“ 

He maintained that dune formations con- 
tinue into Michigan for 300 miles” and that if 
it is desired to add to the existing Indiana 

nes State Park, Michigan lakefront should 
be taken. 

Dovcias’ cosponsors are Senators ERNEST 
Gaventnc, Democrat, of Alaska, EUGENE MC- 
Carruy, Democrat, of Minnesota, Mrs. RICH- 
ARD L. Neunercer, Democrat, of Oregon, LEE 

, Democrat, of Montana, and HUBERT 
Humrurey, Democrat, of Minnesota. 

The Illinois Senator has asked Senator 
ALAN Breste, Democrat, of Nevada, chairman 
Of the Senate Public Lands Subcommittee, 
to set a date for hearings on their bill. 


I Wish I Were 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or U 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 
Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, a poem 


Written by one of my young constituents, 
Joyce Dame, daughter of Mr. and 
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Mrs. Harrell Dame, of Poteau, Okla., has 
been selected for publication in “Sermons 
in Poetry,” a compilation of religious and 
philosophical poetry written by youth of 
America and published by the American 
Poetry Society of California. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I would like to in- 
sert this poem because I feel it has a 
message for all of us: 
I Wisu I Were— 
Big enough to honestly admit all my short- 
comings. 
Tall enough to tower above deceit. 
Strong enough to treasure love. 
Brave enough to welcome criticism. 
Wise enough to recognize my mistakes. 
Humble enough to appreciate greatness. 
Staunch enough to stand by my friends. 
Human enough to be thoughtful of my 
neighbor—and— 
Righteous enough to be devoted to the laws 
of God. 


Revolving Door 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
found no article or editorial which so 
clearly depicts the situation which ex- 
ists in Government, not only as it per- 
tains to our domestic front, but also in 
foreign relations, as the following edi- 
torial from the July issue of Nation's 


Business: 
REVOLVING Door 

The country has been awakened by an 
inspiring reveille. The President assures 
us—and events bear him out—that the re- 

over. 
noe ie the time to march. Onward and 
upward. Damn the torpedoes. Excelsior. 

Washington is filled with administrative 
bustle and dashing about. = 

Everybody yells “Forward. 

But nobody points. = 

So the country sweats” under full pack 
vainly searching through travel orders, spe- 
cial messages, and task-force reports trying 
to find a map that shows the road. 

Those who complain that people in the 
ranks are only milling around instead of 
responding to the challenge of the times 
have only to consider these contradictions: 

The President talks of restoring world 
confidence in the dollar while urging new 
appropriations which will increase the Fed- 
eral deficit and the threat of inflation. 

The administration wants to help devel- 
oping countries modernize their society, 
broaden human opportunity, and stand as 
equal partners in the community of free 
nations. At the same time it talks of end- 
ing the tax deferral privilege of private 
companies whose foreign operations have 
proven a practical means of helping in for- 
eign development. 

We are told we must spend more, faster, 
on space projects—including an additional 
$50 million for communication satellites. 
Private companies which are eager to do this 
without Government subsidy are refused 
permission while Government agencies quib- 
ble over administrative details. 

The Government proposes a Youth Corps 
to provide subsidized employment for the 
young, while we raise minimum wages and 
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close many of the jobs once open to un- 
trained youngsters. 

The Secretary of Commerce tells us the 
administration is committed to a “relation- 
ship with business marked not by antagon- 
ism and suspicion” while the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Department of Justice, and 
congressional committees harass business- 
men and ask a clutch of new laws to deal 
with business practices and customs. 
Meanwhile, the administration has proposed 
a farm plan which promises monopoly con- 
trol in agriculture. 

The administration proposes a compli- 
cated depreciation plan hoping to increase 
investment in needed new production ma- 
chinery. At the same time it proposes to 
repeal tax measures adopted to’ encourage 
individual investment, 

We are told we must sacrifice—while Con- 
gress debates a welter of laws under which 
Government would take over responsibility 
for individual problems. 

The list could go on. Almost every day 
brings new contradictions. In spite of 
them, the country is still strong and eager 
to support energetic leadership. But it is 
dizzying to try to make progress in a re- 
volving door. 

We could do with a period of less energy 
and more shoes-off contemplation. 

Economic goals which seem equally de- 
sirable are often mutually conflicting. 
Some point one way, some another. 

We aren't likely to reach any of them if 
those who try to follow are continually 
meeting their leaders coming back. 


Pressure From Depreciation Throttles 
U.S. Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the most interesting address 
made recently in Boston, Mass., by John 
S. Morgan, associate managing editor of 
Steel magazine published in Cleveland, 
Ohio: 

PRESSURE From DEPRECIATION THROTILES U.S. 
BUSINESS 
(Address by John S. Morgan) 

America’s archaic depreciation laws are 
forcing U.S. industry to underdepreciate at 
the rate of about $6.5 billion a year. 

Profits are overstated correspondingly, and 
taxes are paid on the paper earnings. 

No real profit growth is possible until we 
get reform of our present depreciation laws 
and regulations. The current taxation of 
capital as income is not only unfair in it- 
self, but it has this profit-killing effect: It 
retards progress by c funds avail- 
able for capital investments. 

The United States has the worst tax 
depreciation system of any major industrial 
country in the world. The Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954, which liberalized the rules 
a little, helped correct the situation. But 
little has been done since, and we are again 
far behind the parade. 

In equipment’s first 3 service years, busi- 
nessmen in the United Kingdom can write 
off 75 percent of their original cost, in Swe- 
den they can recover 72 percent, in Japan 
65 percent, in Italy 62 percent, in Canada 55 
percent, in France 53 percent, in Western 
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Germany 38 percent, in the United States 
38 percent. 

Landis Machine Co. has plants in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., and in England. In 10 years it 
writes off 120 percent of the original pur- 
chase price of machinery at its English fa- 
cility. Using the most favorable method 
available at Waynesboro, it writes off 95 per- 
cent of the machinery purchase price over a 
15-year period. 

Only one major industrial country, West 
Germany, allows as slow a writeoff as we do 
over the first 3 years. Yet that is a recent 
development. She put on the brakes last 
year, after a period of liberality, to slow 
down what was deemed excessive invest- 
ment activity. 

Experts estimate that no other nation 
has as much obsolete plant and equipment 
as the United States—#95 billion worth. How 
did we get in this predicament? What are 
the chances of getting out of it? 

The odds for reform in this Congress are 
not as favorable as 3 months ago. The Ken- 
nedy administration is pushing an invest- 
ment credit proposal which is considered by 
many to be an aspirin remedy when a won- 
der drug is required. 

One reason why the White House wants 
the investment credit plan: It would mean 
less tax revenue loss in early years than more 
general reform, the administration believes. 
The revenue loss question has blocked a 
thorough overhaul of our tax depreciation 
system for more than a decade. A look at the 
history of depreciation in America, and you'll 
see why. 

Before 1934, the Treasury Department paid 
little attention to tax depreciation. The 
matter became important then because the 
United States needed money to finance the 
early New Deal projects. With so little to tax 
in the midst of depression, Congress pro- 
posed an arbitrary percentage reduction in 
all depreclation allowances. The Treasury 
countered with a proposal to raise the same 
amount of money “administratively,” by 
making it hard for taxpayers to establish al- 
lowances. The proposal was adopted and 
embodied in Treasury decision 4422. 

“It was a revenue raising device pure 
and simple,” “It had nothing to do with the 
merits of one system of depreciation over an- 
other.” 

As interpreted by zealous revenue agents, 

became a club to force taxpayers into 
unreasonable patterns of depreciation. Obso- 
lescence was virtually removed as a fac- 
tor in arriving at the useful lives over which 
assets could be written off. 

The unhealthy situation was compounded 
by the 1942 edition of the Treasury's Bulletin 
F. It contains tables purporting to give the 
useful lives of all kinds of assets. The lives 
are too long because they were based on ex- 
perience of the 1930's. 

But that has proved to be only half the 
problem. Since the 1940's, inflation has 
dealt a second blow. Depreciation is based 
on original cost. That means that a $10,000 
tool with a prescribed 20 year life bought in 
1941 would cost at least $20,000 today. Un- 
der the law only $10,000 could have been set 
aside at an annual rate. 

Since 1952, three partial reforms have 
eased but not solved the problem: 

Treasury regulations and rulings partially 
reduce the burden imposed by 14422. 
Bulletin F has been almost abandoned. Yet 
even that is a mixed blessing. Now, useful 
lives are usually set on a negotiated basis. 
The result depends on the bargaining skill 
of the taxpayer and the state of his records. 
We have ended up with a crazy quilt. Two 
companies in the same industry can (and 
often do) have widely varying writeoff al- 
lowances. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 pro- 
vides for two new methods (mentioned 
above) that permit you to writeoff the cost 
of an asset more rapidly during the first 
years of its life than under the traditional 
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stright line technique. They have no effect 
on the length of the life which may be 
claimed. The liberalization helps because it 
makes depreciation timing for tax purposes 
conform more closely to the way property 
wears out or becomes obsolescent. 

In 1958, liberalized depreciation allow- 
ances were provided on a token basis for 
annual investments up to $10,000. 

“While those were steps in the right direc- 
tion, they solve the basic problem in only 
a partial way.” Even with those reforms, 
your company can be taxed at an actual rate 
of 80 percent instead of the statutory rate 
of 52 percent, charges Frank V. Olds, Chrys- 
ler Corp.'s assistant comptroller. The still 
inadequate depreciation allowances force 
corporations to overstate their taxable in- 
come. 

The House Ways and Means Committee 
began hearings in April on President Ken- 
nedy's investment credit plan. 

The plan is described by President Ken- 
nedy as an interim step that “would in no 
way forego later action on depreciation.” 
Despite the assurance, some observers feel 
that this would be it. Industrial sentiment 
is against it for that and other reasons. 

The major objections: 

1. It would place a premium on the 
bunching and hoarding of capital outlays, 
with a destabilizing effect on the economy. 

2. Most of the credit would be claimed by 
companies currently expanding capacity and 
would reward expansion investment, a type 
of outlay far less in need of stimulation than 
investment for modernization and improve- 
ment. 

3. The scheme would have no benefit for 
at least half the Nation's enterprises, par- 
ticularly small businesses, which are under- 
spending their depreciation accruals. 

4. It would add a new complication for 
corporate planning, already too much be- 
deviled by tax considerations. 

J. E. Workman, president of Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., states the consensus for 
industry: “We're hoping that the proposal 
won't materiallze—that Congress will ham- 
mer out a program of its own that will do 
us more good,” 

If investment credit doesn't win, will any- 
thing? That’s the delicate question now. 
If the protests are too much against invest- 
ment credit, conceivably nothing could hap- 
pen on general reform. 

When all the debate is over, the approach 
that wins will probably be the one that costs 
us the least in tax revenues, 

Maurice E. Peloubet, senior partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Pogson, Pelou- 
bet & Co., says, “Canada's 15-year experience 
with faster tax writeoffs clearly shows that 
liberalization of depreciation allowances will 
not impair government revenues.” The rea- 
son: “More liberal amortization stimulates 
the economy and creates more taxable 
profits.” 

He and most other tax experts outside 
government are arguing for one or another 
of these five plans: 

1. Five-year writeoff: Senator GEORGE 
Smatuers, Democrat, of Florida, and Repre- 
sentative Eucens Kroc, Democrat, of New 
York, have introduced companion bilis that 
would allow a taxpayer to select any period 
not less than 5 years over which to depre- 
clate new equipment and not less than 3 
years to write off used equipment. 

2. Initial writeoff: This could be enacted 
by changing a few words in section 179 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. It allows you to 
write off 20 percent of the cost of depreciable 
property in the first year if the deduction is 
taken in the year of acquisition and the 
cost doesn’t exceed $10,000. (The limit is 
doubled in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return. Each partner in a part- 
nership may also claim 610,000.) The re- 
form would remove the $10,000 ceiling. 

3. The bracket system: This would aban- 
don the concept of useful lives, Substituted 
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would be brackets or maximum and minl- 
mum limits for 10 or 15 categories of depre- 
ciable assets as in Canada. You could pick 
any year within the bracket. Most durable 
equipment would be in the 5- to 10-year 
group. Original cost would be the basis for 
computations. The plan would eliminate 
hassles over useful lives, which are so com- 
mon now. 

4. The triple rate: With this approach you 
retain the present useful life concept, but 
you get faster writeoffs through use of a 
triple rate declining balance method instead 
of the currently legal double rate. The 
plan's major advantage is that it would re- 
duce capital erosion within radically de- 
parting from present practices, 

5. Reinvestment: When the asset is re- 
tired, you can deduct from earning the dif- 
ference between its value in current dollars 
and its cost at the time it was acquired. 
The deduction would be allowed if an equiv- 
alent inyestment is made within 2 years 
of retirement. Needed: Close cost account- 
ing and an index, such as the Commerce 
Department's construction index. 

We of Steel magazine believe that any of 
the five plans would do the job, and we. 
would be delighted if any of them is en- 
acted. 

The first one—the 5-year writeoff sup- 
ported by Senator Smaruers—is the most 
liberal, It might be too extreme. 

For that reason, we favor support for the 
second proposal—on raising or removing the 
present $10,000 ceiling on the initial write- 
off. We favor it because it could be so 
easily enacted. 

Industry can help the cause by seeking 
greater unanimity within industry's ranks 
on one proposal for reform. The cause has 
been harmed in the past by the ferver which 
adherents championed their method (and 
sometimes disparaged another). 

Industry can also take four other steps to 
hasten reform: 

1. Let your Congressmen know how you 
feel about the matter. The tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee just fin- 
ished hearings on the Kennedy investment 
credit plan and will be voting this summer 
on final action. 

2. Buttonhole members of that committee 
to let them know where you stand. 

3. Continue to sell the need for action to 
administration officials, particularly in 
Tr x 
4. Modernize your own depreciation prac- 
tices and urge that other companies do like- 
wise. Some 30 percent of large corporations 
and 43 percent of small firms don't use 
liberalized writeoff methods approved in 
1954. Only 22 percent of the larger cor- 
porations and 37 percent of the smaller ones 
elected to use the additional first year de- 
preciation allowance enacted in 1958. 

The United States is investing about 4 per- 
cent of its gross national product in new 
machinery and equipment, while such 
foreign industrial powers as West Germany, 
Japan, and Belgium are spending 8 to 10 
percent of their GNP. 

Rev. William T. Hogan, S. J., Director of 
Fordham University’s industrial economics 
program, tells Steel that sound changes in 
our depreciation laws can reasonably lead 
to our investing 6 percent or more of GNP 
in new equipment. Mr. Peloubet adds that 
industry will boost its annual spending for 
machinery by at least $6 billion if a realistic 
reform bill is enacted. 

He continues: “The question is not 
whether we can afford liberalized deprecia- 
tion. It is, father, whether we can afford 
our present outmoded system which is 
stifling economic growth, reducing income, 
and reducing employment opportunities.” 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
president, Charles W. Stewart, says: “A 
major overhaul of the tax structure is ab- 
solutely a prerequisite to the continued 
health and growth of this country.” 
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The National Broadcasting Co. Defends 
Its Presentation of Filming and Tele- 
vising May Day Parade in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in an 
effort to publicize the views of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States on May 8, 1961 there was inserted 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a copy of the telegram sent by 
Robert E. Hansen, senior vice com- 
Mander in chief of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars of the United States, to Mr. 
Robert W. Sarnoff, Mr. Robert Kintner 
and Brig. Gen. David Sarnoff of the 
National Broadcasting Co. protesting the 
showing of the Communist May Day 
Parades in Moscow. 

Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff, chairman of 
the board of the National Broadcasting 
Co, has written two letters dated May 3 
and May 23 to Senior Vice Commander 
in Chief Robert E. Hansen who at the 
time he sent the telegram to NBC offi- 
Cials was acting commander in chief 
in the absence of Commander in Chief 
T. C. Connell. 

Mr. Robert W. Sarnoff presented the 
Viewpoint of the National Broadcasting 
Co. in his letters to Vice Commander in 
Chief Robert E. Hansen and in the spirit 
of fair play at this point, I am inserting 
the letters in the RECORD: 

NATIONAL Broapcastine Co., INC., 
New York, N. T., May 3, 1961. 

Mr, Ronxar E. HANSEN, 

Senior Vice Commander in Chief, Veterans 
Of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Hansen: General Sarnoff has 
with me the wire you sent him 
on April 28 protesting the proposed coverage 
by NBC news of the Moscow May parade, and 
you sent almost identical wires to me 
and Mr. Kintner, with whom I have also 
the matter, I am responding to all 

three messages. 

I recognize that the point of view you ex- 
Pressed was reached in advance of the broad- 
cast and without the benefit of knowing 
What would be presented in the program. I 
hope you had the opportunity to view it, for 
if you did, I believe you would agree that 
it represented a distinct service to the Amer- 
ican public. 

NBC presented this program as coverage of 
a major news event that always has been 
Teported in detail by the American press 
and, in fact, all the news media around the 
World. In the past, the May Day parade in 

w has signaled significant develop- 

Ments both in the weapons displayed and in 
ts within the official hierarchy review- 

ing the parade. For these reasons, it always 

comes under close scrutiny by newsmen and 

Government observers alike. 

i Because of recent technical developments, 

11 Was possible for the first time to obtain 

1 * television coverage of the parade, feed 

to tape outside the Soviet Union and 

port the tape to the United States so 
that it might be viewed here the same day. 
us we were able to take advantage of an 

Unprecedented opportunity for swift and 

direct television coverage of an important 

news occasion. 
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The material presented in the program it- 
self reflected the conscientious and effec- 
tive means adopted by NBC to disclose the 
propagandistic aspects of the May Day Pa- 
rade in their true light. At the very outset, 
for example, NBC News Correspondent 
Frank McGee pointedly established that the 
Russian Communists had subverted May 
Day—an event that originated with Ameri- 
can labor movement in behalf of the 8-hour 
day—to serve the aims of Communist prop- 
aganda. Then Maj. Gen. John B. Medaris, 
former Chief of the U.S. Army's missile pro- 
gram, joined Mr. GcGee in commentary 
that gave a thoroughgoing critical analysis 
of the parade as a propaganda effort, mak- 
ing clear the Communist strategy and what 
it was intended to accomplish. 

Apart from his expert identification and 
description of various Russian weapons in 
the parade, which enabled American view- 
ers to judge the displayed armament 
through the eyes of an authority, General 
Medaris described America’s space and mis- 
sile programs as compared with those of 
Soviet Russian. The point was emphatical- 
ly made that the Russian achievements in 
these flelds had resulted from narrow con- 
centration on propaganda objectives, to the 
neglect of the balanced, long-range aspects 
of this research from a scientific standpoint 
as they are being developed in the United 
States. 

Altogether, we believe that the program 
was a stimulating, worthwhile example of 
careful and responsible journalism, which 
not only presented swift coverage of a ma- 
jor news event halfway around the world 
but also succeeded in placing the propa- 
ganda aspects of the event in an immedi- 
ate, proper ve in a way that never 
before has been possible. As to its implica- 
tions from the standpoint of patriotism and 
the national interest, it seems to me that 


far from “stimulating interest in commun-. 


ism," it stimulating an intelligent, informed 
understand of the nature of the challenge 
from Moscow—the kind of understanding 
vital to effective measures in behalf of our 
own Nation and its ideals. 

We have recelved communications similar 
to yours from various VFW posts and will 
respond to them. However, since they do 
not show return addresses, I would greatly 
appreciate your making NBC's position 
known to the other members of your or- 
ganization. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. SARNOFF. 
May 23, 1961. 
Mr. ROBERT E. HANSEN, 
Senior Vice Commander in Chief, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
South St. Paul, Minn. 


Dran Mr. HANSEN: I very much appre- 


ciate your thoughtful letter of May 18 in 
response to the earlier letter I sent you 
regarding the special program presented on 
the NBC television network covering and 
commenting on the Moscow May Day parade. 

Now that you have had an opportunity to 
view this program, I am delighted to know 
that some of your initial fears were dis- 
pelled by the nature and content of the 
presentation, that you found the commen- 
tary of General Medaris enlightening and 
beneficial, and that in all, you felt that the 
method of presentation was exemplary, as- 
suming the desirability of a television show- 
ing of the event through a special program 
devoted to it, on which you still have some 
doubts, 

We most certainly agree with your view 
that the news media in a democratic so- 
ciety have the obligation of keeping the pub- 
lic fully and fairly informed and alert to the 
issues and events which affect the position 
of our Nation and its future. At NBC we 
seek to do this conscientiously and with 


country. In this endeavor, we hope to — 
tinue meriting the confidence of 

organization, and I have welcomed the 
portunity provided by our recent 


seek faithfully to implement them. 
Yours sincerely, 
ROBERT W. SARNOFF. 


Education: What We May Get From 
Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the California School Boards Associa- 
tion Bulletin: 


WHat WE Mar Ger From FEDERAL CONTROL 


(By Dr. Clyde M. Campbell, Professor of 

Education, Michigan State University) 

(The motivation for this article arose from 
& paper submitted by Charles Seeley, as part 
of a class assignment in a course that he is 
taking at Michigan State University. Since 
the point of view was well expressed and the 
topic one of such great concern to many 
people, the professor asked Charles if he 
would be willing to have the paper repro- 
duced in the Michigan School Board Journal 
and a reply given to it. The fact that the 
article is being written indicates that Charles 
was willing to publish his thinking at the 
moment. It should be noted from the con- 
tent as well as the tone of Charles’ article 
that he deplores the fact that this national 
movement seems to be underway. All he 
is trying to do here is point out the realities 
of a situation rather than a personal pref- 
erence for the realities.) 


Definitely Charles you are right. There 
is a strong feeling expressed by such prom- 
inent educators as Dr. Paul Hannah, Profes- 
sor of Education, Stanford University, Dr. 
Walter Cocking, formerly editor of the school 
executive magazine, Dr. Myron Libermann, 
Shaker Heights, Ohio that education should 
be centralized in the Federal Government 
more than it is at the present time. Some of 
these proponents would give more control 
and power to the Federal Government than 
others, Perhaps it should be said here that 
the vast majority of educators would sub- 
scribe ardently to the thought that public 
schools should support national purposes. 
In fact, in light of national and interna- 
tional needs of these times, major goals as 
expressed by the Federal Government might 
be accepted as the essential or basic ap- 
proach to curriculum development. From 
still another point of view if the Federal 
Government could provide research findings 
and literature that would be appropriate for 
classroom use, this would be much appre- 
ciated by public school administrators and 
teachers. 

The bone of contention is not content 
which might be taught; the issue becomes 
Federal control, not Federal influence. 
School administrators, teachers and citizens 
are having their point of view influenced at 
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the present time. Any person who thinks is 
bound to have his ideas, attitude and be- 
havior changed to a degree, at least if he 
examines carefully the messages flowing from 
representatives of our National Government. 
Certainly the President, Senators, Members 
of the House and others can apprise us of 
national needs that we cannot get in any 
other way as effectively. School administra- 
tors and teachers want this kind of infor- 
mation and are better teachers using this 
daily in their instructional program. The 
point of issue is who controls this instruc- 
tional work? Taking control away from 
local boards of education and placing it in 
Washington is the issue of concern here. A 
complete book could be written on this 
subject. The writer will try to express his 
thoughts as briefly as possible. Here are 
just a few of the reasons why he believes in 
a decentralized program of education: 

1. Centralized control in a State or in a 
national capital is a serious hazard to free- 
dom. We shall take time to point out just 
two aspects of this issue. 

(a) When control rests in a distant capital, 
the individual loses the right to make deci- 
sions. Important judgments are handed 
down from a long chain of command 
emanating in the Federal Government. In- 
directly, the individual loses his freedom 
because he tends to lose interest in making 
decisions and comes to want and expect 
esis people to plan his life and work for 


650 When there is a lack of interest and 
practice in making decisions people tend to 
lose the ability to exercise responsibility. It 
must be recognized that human personalities 
are nourished and developed by individual 
initiative, creative activity and being morally 
accountable for one’s behavior. In short, 
taking freedom and responsibility away 
from people, and placing it in the hands of 
distant authorities tends to weaken the 
moral fiber of a nation's citizens. 

In the opinion of the writer, handing de- 
cisions down from a central bureau is the 
Achilles heel of a totalitarian government. 
When there is a dynasty, there has to be con- 
trolled thinking, otherwise, followers might 
not continue to accept the dictates of their 
rulers. In a democracy, it should be possible 
to liberate the minds of people, and through 
this process develop superior human beings. 
To say it another way, children in a totali- 
tarian state are handicapped and weakened 
because they are forced to think with a 
portion of their mental processes; a certain 
section of the intellectual operations have 
been blotted out by the ruler and his satel- 
lites. In a democracy there are not for- 
bidden areas for intellectual investigation. 
The essential purpose of the educator in a 
free society is to motivate young people to 
probe, push, and to make a penetrating 
study of as many aspects of life as possible. 
The goal is to free the minds of men, not 
freeze them to preconcerned beliefs and 
doctrines. 

2. Bureaucracies become inefficient. Ad- 
ministrators in a centralized office long dis- 
tances away from the operating school units 
are inclined to become preoccupied with 
paperwork and as a consequence less well 
informed and less perceptive of the reality 
in situations particularly in the area of hu- 
man problems. To these typical governmen- 
tal officials facts are the events that happen 
in a national capital, not the events that 
occur in decentralized areas. Many of these 
bureaucrats become overbearing and even 
sadistic, rejoicing in their ability to make 
operating officials wriggle and writhe. 

3. Confusions lead to conservatism. An 
ever present weakness in centralized educa- 
tional programs is that the local community 
administrator is responsible to a hierarchy 
of higher officials and not to the people they 

The board located in the cen- 
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tralized government is too far away to check 
on the administrator. The local superin- 
tendent can never be quite certain what is 
expected of him so he tends to become quite 
conservative and often reactionary. He seems 
to be every mindful of the danger of antag- 
onizing his superior officials in a distant 
State. When school superintendents func- 
tion this way they tend to lose the support 
of citizens in their own communities and 
then by an ironical twist of fate, superior 
officials in that far away distant capitol get 
blamed for the clumsy action of the thou- 
sands of their disorganized employees in the 
field. 

4. Inefficiency in a totalitarian state. A 
centralized system of education may be more 
effective in the beginning but in a relatively 
short time it is filled with congestion, red 
tape and inefficiency. 

Trends in the commercial world belie the 
wisdom of centralized operation. Sears and 
Roebuck, General Motors, Union Carbide, 
Ford Motor Co. and a number of other indus- 
trial concerns are decentralizing because they 
find that it makes for a more productive 
business in the long run. 

5. Responsibilities in local control. 
Whether education does gravitate toward 
Washington may depend in large part upon 
the role played by school board members 
in local communities. If boards of educa- 
tion enhance good educational programs 
rather than hinder them, they will receive 
strong support to leave control in local com- 
munities. On the other hand, if they suc- 
cumb to the temptation of making decisions 
that should be made by professional people 
and as a consequence get programs in a state 
of chaos, they may lose the privilege of pass- 
ing Judgment on the teaching and learning 
of boys and girls in local communities. 


What Can We Do? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, Ihave 
received a letter from Mrs. George S. 
Wojtyna, of Bothell, Wash., in which she 
explained that she had written a letter 
to her Senators in hope of relieving some 
of her emotions on some of the issues 
before us today. She enclosed a copy of 
her letter, and it impressed me because 
of its straightforwardness, simplicity, 
and statement of basic truths. 

At the end of her letter Mrs. Wojtyna 
asks: “What can we do?” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe she has an- 
swered her question in the other para- 
graphs of her letter. And, I urge that 
the Members of this body take the few 
moments necessary to read Mrs. Woj- 
tyna’s letter and to reflect upon it. 

The letter follows: 

Dran SENATOR: I am a proud, but bewil- 
dered citizen of the United States and the 
State of Washington. President Kennedy 
stresses the fact that great sacrifices must be 
made for our country. I’m sure none of us 
would for a moment hesitate sacrifices, even 
in giving our lives to preserve a single free- 
dom, but the ever-burdening of taxes seems 
to me to be less sacrifice and more tyranny. 

My husband was a marine in Korea during 
the first year of our . When he 
came home we had lost a year and were what 
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is called a low-income family. We had a 
baby and rented an inexpensive apartment. 
We wanted a home but we didn't expect the 
Government, our neighbors, or our relatives 
to give us one. We saved what we could, 
eating beans and macaroni, and bought an 
inexpensive house and there were times when 
we had to sacrifice to keep it. Now, after 
10 years, we are buying a larger home and we 
are still sacrificing. We are average wage 
earners now. We have no time-installments 
and no bank account. This is due to the 
cost of living, income tax, and Governor 
Rosellini. We haven't been able to save for 
years. 

The point I am making is: The Senate 
recently passed the nothing-down, 40-years- 
to-pay bill. Of course, I know who will pay. 
Is it fair for us, and millions like us, to sup- 
port not only ourselves but also the low 
incomers who want what we have but aren't 
willing to go out and dig for it? The East is 
full of low incomers who stand on street 
corners after work, go to taverns or play the 
numbers, while my husband takes on extra 
work and is trying to get his education at 
night. 

We are teaching our sons about free en- 
terprise. When they are grown we wonder 
what they will think of us while they pay 
and pay our debts. Perhaps by then the 
free enterprisers will have died off and the 
socialists will have moved in. Which leads 
to my second point—communism. 

To protect our country from its enemies, 
foreign and domestic, no sacrifices is too 
great. Would it not be better to expand 
our energy and resources to fight commu- 
nism and save our Republic than to indulge 
ourselves in the biggest spending spree the 
world has ever known and become a wel- 
fare state? Is not the welfare state a giant 
step to communism? The news media are 
full of accounts about our foreign enemies 
and little about our domestic ones. 

If my family were in serious trouble I 
would most certainly not go on a shopping 
spree. We would tighten our belts and 
watch our money carefully. After all, the 
future of four individuals would be at stake. 
Why is it not more important for the Gov- 
ernment to take a similar view when 150 
million people are involved? If we condi- 
tion our people to expect the Government 
to care for them like a loving father all 
their lives, where will the strength come to 
fight communism among our people? 

These questions are very disturbing to me. 
We love our country very much. My great- 
grandfather was a yankee in the Civil War 
and my family goes back even further, I 
am grateful to have the privilege of raising 
my children in this country and I pray God 
they will be able to raise their children in 
the United States with a sound economy and 
where the threat of communism is only a 
memory. 

What can we do? 
Sincerely, 
JANET WOJTYNA. 


Mr. Dooley Tells Em Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM K. VAN PELT 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. VAN PELT. Mr. Speaker, our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Dootzy], is one of the most able 
and competent Members of the House, 
and under unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Appendix of the 
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Record I include an editorial, entitled 
“Mr. Doo.ey Tells Em Off,” which was 
Carried in the Reporter Dispatch, White 
Plains, N.Y., Saturday, July 1, 1961: 
From the Reporter Dispatch, White Plains, 
N. T., July 1, 1961] 
Mr. Door TELLS ‘Em Orr 

When Eppre Dooter was quarterback of 
the Dartmouth football team, he frequently 
had to make decisions—without calling a 
huddle or a committee meeting to get some- 
One to think for him. 

That experience probably explains the im- 
Patience with which Congressman DOOLEY 
Spoke out on the metropolitan transit prob- 
lem at a hi before a House Banking 
and Currency Subcommittee the other day. 

The Westchester Representative explained 
that he considered himself to be appearing 
in behalf of: 

1. “Tens of thousands of my constituents 
(who are) completely dependent upon the 
New York Central and the New Haven Rall- 
Toad commuter lines as a means of getting 
to and from their jobs in New York City," 
and 

2. “Thousands of wives in Westchester 
Who daily have to plan to eat their evening 
Meal anywhere between the hours of 6 and 
10 o'clock and the scores of New York City 
businesses that seldom know when to expect 
their commuting employees,” and 

3. “The Federal Government, which has 
done more in the past to promote the effi- 
cient transportation of a barge full of sand 
Or a sack of potatoes than it has for the hap- 

citizen commuting from White Plains to 
New York City on the 7:45.” 

Mr. Dootry was asking legislation to pro- 
Vide loans and grants for commuter rail- 
Toads. This he predicted would, if passed, be 

a significant breakthrough in that the Fed- 
eral Government will at last be recognizing 
the chronic need of our urban mass transit 
Systems for other than merely State and local 
assistance,” 

He went on: “It is my understanding that 
high sources in the administration regard the 

and grant provisions of the proposed 
t legislation to be premature, in that 
adequate studies of this problem had not 
completed. Mr. Chairman, I mean it 
When I say that our urban transit situation 
threatens to be studied to death. Already 
al studies on railroad transportation 
Would nearly fill this committee room.” 

There was more, of course, Mr. DooLry 
Pointed to the bankruptcy threat immedi- 
ately facing the New Haven Railroad, de- 
the steps already taken by New York 
State to provide partial relief for the dis- 
tressed commuter roads, and insisted. that 
the proper agencies of the Federal Govern- 
Ment be given authority to act under emer- 
Sency circumstances. 

We all chuckled when the late Robert R. 
Young blazingly publicized the fact that a 

could travel across the country without 
changing trains but a man couldn't. 

Tt isn't so funny that, with Government 
help, a sack of potatoes is assured more effi- 
cient and more dependable transportation 

n Westchester and New York City than 
are our commuting neighbors. 


Cloak of Secrecy ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
actions of this administration continue 


to belie its words, in this instance in the 
refusal of Secretary of Commerce Lu- 
ther Hodges to let the American people 
have the facts on American firms doing 
business across the Iron Curtain. This 
article by Ted Lewis appeared in the 
New York Daily News on June 30: 
(By Ted Lewis) 

WASHINGTON, June 29.— The decision of 
Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges to 
keep the secrecy lid on the names of Ameri- 
can firms doing business across the Iron 
Curtain should be embarrassing to the ad- 
ministration. 

The main reason is that big talk has been 
flowing out of the administration for some 
time about the public’s right to freedom of 
information. Hodges’ decision certainly 
amounted to a reversal of this policy, yet 
presumably before announcing his ruling he 
cleared it with the White House. 

The entire sequence of developments in 
this freedom of information case Is worth 
examining. It suggests that somewhere 
along the line mysterious forces became ac- 
tive. But it would probably take a full- 
fledged Senate investigation to determine 
whether or not the administration, on this 
one issue, took a licking from the lobbyists 
and entrenched bureaucrats. 

The opening move in the secrecy case was 
by Representative JoHN E. Moss (Democrat, 
California), who as chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Government Information 
has been trying for years to lift all sorts of 
secrecy lids. What he said in a speech in 
Seattle, Wash., on April 14 is worth quoting 
again—if only for laughs in view of what has 
finally happened. 

“T can reveal here tonight for the first 
time,” said Moss, “that the Department of 
Commerce is ending 20 years of secrecy on 
the identity of business firms granted the 
privilege of shipping critical materials to 
foreign countries—including the Iron Cur- 
tain countries. The details of how this pol- 
icy change was accomplished explain ex- 
actly the kind of problem involved in gov- 
ernmental secrecy—and the reason why we 
have high hopes that the new administra- 
tion is prepared to make real changes.“ 

Moss went on to tell his Seattle audience 
how previous administrations had “refused 
to heed protests against such blanket 
secrecy.” 

“But early this year,” he said, “the protest 
was made again and this time someone lis- 
tened. The subcommittee pointed out to 
the new administration that export licenses 
constituted a privilege, and the people had a 
right to know who was getting these priv- 
Ueges from the Government. 

ALL VERY DETAILED, BUT WRONG 


“At first we got the same answers from 
the bureaucrats who had given us short 
shrift several years ago. We had some place 
else to go this time, however, the top. Sec- 
retary of Commerce Hodges reviewed the 
whole matter and has just informed me of 
the new procedures that will reverse the 20- 
year-old secrecy policy. In the future the 
public can find out the names of every firm 
granted export licenses, what is being 
shipped abroad, and the destination of the 
shipments.” 

Moss certainly seemed to think he knew 
what he was talking about. If there was 
any doubt about the facts, as he stated them, 
the doubts were removed by the White 
House 4 days later on April 18. 

In a letter of that date addressed to Eu- 
gene Pulliam, Jr., managing editor of the 
Indianapolis News, White House Press Sec- 
retary Pierre Salinger said flatly that “Com- 
merce Secretary Hodges has disclosed he is 
planning to reverse a 20-year-old secrecy 
policy on identity of firms granted export 
licenses.” 

That was “positive evidence,” wrote Sal- 
inger, “of the President's attitude on 
information,” 
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The first suspicions that lobbyists repre- 
senting various firms selling goods abroad 
were putting the heat on came when Secre- 
tary Hodges failed to issue the formal order 
lifting the secrecy lid. The Commerce De- 
partment mysteriously announced that the 
Secretary was only “considering” the advisa- 
bility of making the information public. 

WEASELING AS THE WEEKS WENT BY 


The hedging kept on mysteriously as weeks 
passed by. In late May there were more 
denials that Hodges had made any sort of 
firm commitment to Congressman Moss. It 
was admitted that representatives of firms 
selling goods to the Communists had got into 
the act. Hodges at one point was reported 
“hopping mad” because the heads of firms 
in his own State of North Carolina had told 
him that public exposure would be dis- 
astrous. 

The weaseling out of what in April ap- 
peared a firm decision to lift the secrecy lid 
showed up in letters written in response to 
inquiries from the public. 

Typical was an exchange between one of 
Hodges' deputies, Jack N. Behrman, with 
Kenneth E. Wyman of 30 Fairchild Place, 
Whippany, NJ. 

On May 22, Wyman wrote Hodges that he 
felt “the public has a right to this informa- 
tion and therefore I wish to inquire if your 
office intends to publish it and if so, when.” 


FINALLY, Il’S ALL SMOOTHED OUT 


Wyman got this reply on May 29: 

“Secretary Hodges has asked that I reply 
to your letter concerning disclosure of per- 
sons to whom export licenses are issued. 

“The Secretary's position was that he was 
giving consideration tentatively (the word 
tentatively was underlined) to making this 
disclosure but was examining the desirability 
of doing so with others in the ent 
who would be concerned. This consultation 
is still going on and a decision will be forth- 
coming in the not too distant future.” 

The mysterious switch that finally culmi- 
nated in Hodges’ decision this week in favor 
of secrecy even had a surprise angle involv- 
ing Congressman Moss himself. Instead of 
raising the roof over the way he had been 
let down, he issued a statement only mildly 
critical—the sort of response Suggesting that 
the word had been passed that further fan- 
ning of the fire would be embarrassing to the 
administration. 


Address of Archbishop Iakovos 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, His Emi- 
nence, Archbishop Iakovos, primate of 
the Greek Orthodox Church of North 
and South America, is admired for his 
energy and inspiration in behalf of edu- 
cation. He knows that the future of our 
country will depend upon its moral de- 
velopment, based upon the heritage of 
Judaic, Hellenic, and Christian civiliza- 
tions. 

At a banquet given in his honor at 
Brookline, Mass., on June 24, 1961, on 
the occasion of his appointment to pre- 
side over the Policy Committee of the 
General Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches at New Delhi, India, this 
fall, $85,000 raised for the testimonial, 
was presented in his name to the Holy 
Cross Theological Institute. 
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I consider it a privilege to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the address 
given at the banquet by Archbishop 
Iakovos: 5 
ADDRESS GIVEN aT BANQUET BY HIS EMINENCE 

ARCHBISHOP IAKOVOS, JUNE 24, 1961, BROOK- 

LINE, Mass. 

This evening we are not participating in 
an ordinary banquet. This is not the usual 
testimonial dinner, for it does not commem- 
orate an anniversary or the termination of 
one's faithful service. We did not gather 
here this evening to praise anyone's achieve- 
ments, nor to give encouragement and sup- 
port to one who begins a new endeavor. 

It is true, however, that those who organ- 
ized this banquet graciously selected this oc- 
casion in order to convey to me an uplifting 
expression of moral support and spiritual en- 
couragement. For this reason, I express to 
all of you my sincere gratitude. This ban- 
quet, however, is actually being given in be- 
half of education. 

This fact does not greatly alter the es- 
sence of my first observation. For I recog- 
nize that education cannot possibly exist 
without people. It cannot stand alone. 
Education cannot be considered apart from 
its great donors and patrons—apart from 
those individuals who are devoted to its 
ideals—from teachers and students—from 
the guardians and trustees of institutions of 
learning. Consequently, this banquet should 
be given in honor of the dean, the profes- 
sors, the trustees, and the students of our 
school—but, certainly not in my honor. 

I do not desire to feign humility, but pre- 
fer to think that I am adhering to the eithi- 
cal principles which should exist in our so- 
ciety and by which one should live. When 
it was suggested some time ago that this 
dinner be given in my honor, I did not ob- 
ject for two reasons. Without comment I 
accepted, first, out of respect for the trustees 
of the school and, second, in order to pay a 
tribute, long overdue but much deserved, to 
all those among you who have worked and 
are now working in behalf of education and 
culture. From this moment on, the banquet 
of this evening is in your honor. 

We have not given you any recognition for 
all the work that you have done during the 
past 25 years for the benefit of our theologi- 
cal school. You have heard a few “thank 
you’s”"—but also how many bitter words. 
And this has happened because you have 
loved the school, because you have labored, 
because you have given, some from your 
abundance and others even from your deficit. 
And because you have loved the school, each 
of you has cultivated certain dreams about it. 
You visualized our school as a dynamic insti- 
tution, as a serious academic plant of uni- 
versity stature. You expressed these dreams 
with faith—you made them the subject ot 
discussion—and you have sacrificed time and 
money while talking and working for the 
school. At the same time, those who had 
not accomplished anything worthwhile or 
great in their life, came forward to slander 
you, to spread suspicion and to attempt a 
systematic attack against you. I warmly 
thank them, however, because they have 
swiftly awakened that spirit in our people 
which has raised the subject of education to 
the level of a sacred und —worthy of 
sacrifice—and not one which leads unin- 
formed individuals into fruitless conversa- 
tions filled with prejudices. 

Today, all of our people speak of the school 
and most of our people want to make the 
school an institution of academic excellence. 
There are many among us who are deter- 
e become the nucleus 

a versity, because they recognize that 
such a spiritual creation will be a fitting 
climax of their endeavors and the glorious 
justification of their struggle in America. 
Our people deserve just such a justification. 
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Because our people are great in spirit and 
achievements. 

Fortunately, our people are working— 
they are not victims of discussions. Our peo- 
ple are progressing—they do not waste their 
time in useless arguments. They give gener- 
ously and eagerly—they do not restrict 
themselves to giving advice. They renounce 
and oppose negative criticism, a practice so 
ardently fostered by those who make up our 
“living negative opposition.” 

I offer you these assurances as the respon- 
sible ecclesiastical and spiritual leader of our 
church, after an analytical study of the ob- 
servations which I have made after visiting 
more than 300 of the total number of our 
communities, that are spread out from Can- 
ada to South America. The archdiocese ex- 
presses to you its deepest gratitude because 
you have always stood in the first line— 
the front line of responsibility towards the 
new generation and towards the generations 
to follow. You have stood bravely and 
proudly as standard bearers and defenders 
of our great ethnic and religious traditions 
and ideals. Our great traditions and the 
holy ideals of our role in our Church will 
comprise the balance of my remarks to you 
this evening. Our ethnic traditions are 
principally two: excellence and culture. 
Excellence, not in a nebulous sense, but as 
a continuous effort toward progressive devel- 
opment and perfection of the individual. 

The ideals of our religion on the other 
hand are also dual: The fulfillment of our 
moral and spiritual personality in intimate 
union with Christ, and the willingness to 
give freely—even to sacrifice—according to 
the example of our Saviour, for the survival 
and continuation of our threatened spiritual 
and moral precepts. 


grew out of the history of Hellenism, a his- 


makes up a significant part of the history 
of our race. And this history shall always 
be a struggle for the of 


In this struggle we shall not be victimized 
by the defeatism of a few, nor by the nega- 
tive attitude of others, be 


tenance of our established afternoon or day 


history and life—for which we are 
ready to fight in order to preserve it un- 
defiled—for this reason we officially declare, 
on this occasion, that Hellenic Christian 
education—is the symbol of our endeavor. 
The ultimate goal of our efforts shall be 
the university—the climax of the programed 
growth and development of our school. 
The creation of the college is a decision of 
the trustees and the faculty, and it shall be 
realized—in spite of the studies being made 
by certain individuals, who in their great 
concern for us, are to determine 
whether proper authority has approved this 
step. 
This year the theological school embarks 


rently available prerequisites for the fulfill- 
ment of this we will be able to 
have—within 5 years, two schools: a college 
of liberal arts and sciences, and the school 
of theology. To this goal, I formally com- 
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mit myself this evening. I am determined, 
with the help of the Almighty, to climb this 
difficult road if need be alone. I do not 
suggest that I am courageous or heroic. I 
wish to offer this assurance of my deter- 
mination. I make this declaration fully 
aware of the responsibilities which it im- 
plies. Of course, there is a vital need for 
your cooperation; and, I know that I shall 
have it, because I seek it in behalf of our 
beloved school. 

An awesome obstacle on our road forward. 
however, is the current debt $435,000. To- 
gether we shall move aside this great road- 
block, for I see your hands ready to join 
with mine in this great endeavor. 

Tonight’s banquet. will be followed by 10 
other similar functions, which will be held 
in the metropolitan centers and the largest 
communities of the archdiocese, such as. 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Cleveland, Montreal, 
Toronto, New York, and Detroit. They will 
be held between now and October 29, when 
I shall prepare to depart for my trip to 
India. I would not want to leave the 
United States, however, before the entire 
debt of the school is paid. Three hundred 
fifty thousand dollars of the four hundred 
thirty-five thousand dollars must be paid by 
September 1. I feel certain, therefore, that 
you can well imagine the pressure under 
which I find myself. But, my hope is in 
God, Who loves those who labor for good. 
And permit me to number you among those 
who love God. 

I shall journey to India as chairman of 
our delegation to the General Assembly of 
the World Council of Churches. The delega- 
tion is composed of the Most Reverend Met- 
ropolitan Athenagoras of Elaia, the Rev- 
erend Fathers Georges Florovsky and George 
Bacopulos, Mr. Peter Kourides representing 
the laity, and John Demakis, a graduate 
medical student from Chicago, representing 
GOYA. I shall also have the honor to pre- 
side over the policy and reference commit- 
tee of the general assembly. This commit- 
tee traditionally carries the most serious 
responsibilities of all committees in the gen- 
eral assembly. I want to assure you that my 
dual role of president and archbishop has 
never flattered me. I grew in the service 
of the church, both here in America and in 
Switzerland, and I realize the responsibili- 
ties, obligations and sacrifices necessary, if 
these high offices are to have content and 
prestige. I did not include in this refer- 
ence to my responsibilities the obligation of 
silence, fortitude and spiritual endurance, 
so imperative to an archbishop and to a pres- 
ident, so that he may hear all, and espe- 
cially his so-called friends, who expect him 
to be enterprising, positive, iron-fisted, radi- 
cal, remolder and revolutionizer of every- 
thing—and of course, from the very first 
week of his tenure of duty. 

In the service of Christ, His church, unity, 
ecumenicity, education, society or the peo- 
ple in general—one succeeds, when he is 
patient, and harkens to the voice of duty, 
and to the voice of God. The unity of the 
churches, the subject of international peace. 
the restoration of society, the education of 
all in Christ, the salvation of even one soul, 
are all sacred causes for which one must be 
ready and eager to offer his own soul. With- 
out such an offering, without sacrifice, noth- 
ing can be accomplished. This example and 
lesson was clearly given to us by God, 
through His sacrifice of His only begotten 
Son. 

You may ask: Why should I say these 
things to you, this evening? I merely wish 
to emphasize that neither the union of 
churches—one of the growing concerns for 
which I shall travel to New Delhi, in behalf 
of our ecumenical patriarchate—nor the 
designation of our church as one of the major 
faiths in America—nor the academic matu- 
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rity of our school, shall succeed, when the 
element of regular and unceasing sacrifice is 
lacking in our life. 
And now, permit me to return to the ban- 
duet. My friends, I raise my glass in your 
mor, and to your health. I invite you 
raise your glasses, and ask that you repeat 
the beautiful toast of David: “The Lord is 
my shepherd I shall not want; he maketh me 
to lie down in green pastures; He leadeth me 
beside still waters; though I walk in the 
shadow of death I shall fear no evil, for Thou 
art with me; Thy rod and Thy staff they 
comfort me; my cup runneth over, and I 
Will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever“ 
Live your life to its fullest extent in the 
, dearly beloved, and be drunk from the 
cup of divine blessings—of divine grace—of 
divine love—and of your personal sacrifices 
im behalf of Hellenic Christian culture. May 
Our college, our school, and the kindling of 
the first torch that will light the way toward 
the much desired university—comprise the 
Blorious crowning of your struggles and sacri- 
and the fulfillment of your true joy 
in Christ. Jesus. 


J. Irving Brooks Retires as Dean of 
Chowan College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. Irv- 
ing Brooks retired on June 30 of this year 
as dean of Chowan College at Murfrees- 

ro, N.C., thus ending a long career of 
Notable service and a full contribution 
to the educational processes of our coun- 

y. Mr. Brooks served for 13 years as 
Principal at one of the larger high 
Schools in my congressional district and 

will return to my district to take a 
Well deserved rest. He will be welcomed 
me. When he retired from Virginia’s 
Dublic school system to become dean at 
Chowan College, the Principals’ Associa- 
n in my State awarded him a citation 
for Outstanding contribution to second- 
ary education in Virginia. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like at this time to 
enter the following resolution of appre- 

tion adopted by the board of trustees 
Chowan College in recognition of 
Dean Brooks’ efforts for that institution: 

Whereas J. Irving Brooks has tendered his 
resignation as Dean of Chowan College, to 
ang me effective on or about June 15, 1961, 


Whereas Dean Brooks has served the col- 
lege effectively and faithfully during the 5 
ears of his employment, and 
i Whereas the accreditation of Chowan Col- 
“ge by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Schools and the present high academic 
landing ol the college are a tribute, in 
Be measure, to the vision and work of 
Dean Brooks: Now, therefore, be it hereby 
rdeolved. That the board of trustees of 
wan College, in regular meeting as- 
eembled on February 20, 1961, do heartily 
“ommend J. Irving Brooks and express their 
ci re appreciation for the loyal and effi- 
tint way in which he has performed his du- 
°S as dean of the college since 1956; that 
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a copy of this resolution be placed in the 
permanent minutes of meetings of the board 
of trustees; and that a copy of this resolu- 
tlon be presented to Dean Brooks. 


A Federal Education Agency for the 
Future—What It Means 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. NELSEN. The famous booklet 
published recently by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, entitled “A Federal Education 
Agency for the Future,” serves to dem- 
onstrate in a most convincing manner 
that the present Federal aid to educa- 
tion proposals are but a step toward 
vastly expanding Federal participation 
in and control of education. In the 
June 29 issue of the Wanderer of St. 
Paul, Don Raihle spells out some of the 
angles in an article entitled “What 
They're Talking About.” Under unani- 
mous consent I include this article as 
a part of my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD: e 

Witar THEY'RE TALKING ABOUT 


(By Don Raihle) 


“Ribicoff at the outset sought to allay fears 
that the legislation might lead to Federal 
interference with the schools. He said a 
Federal role has been legitimate and ac- 
cepted since 1790 and these programs, he 
said, ‘have been administered without evi- 
dencing one shred of Federal control.’ 

“The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare either lied or was totally ignorant of 
the facts. He certainly was not speaking the 
truth. In either instance he seems to be 
lacking in some of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for the high office that has been handed 
to him by the President.” 

Background: The preceding Paragraphs 
are repeated from “What They're Talking 
About” published in the March 23, 1961, issue 
of the Wanderer. We have long suspected 
that Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Ribicoff, his cohorts and the Na- 
tional Education Association henchmen have 
planned in advance that with Federal aid to 
education would come Federal control. 

In fact, this column has pointed out on 
other occasions that the Federal-aiders have 
become bolder and bolder to the extent that 
some of them have said that Federal aid is 
necessary to relieve public education from 
the “oppressive control” of local school 
boards. N 

Now, it is all out in the open. Last week's 
Wanderer carried an excellent front-page 
story, “Blueprint for Takeover of Our 
Schools.” The plan for massive Federal con- 
trol of America’s 3 . — is 
now written—in black and w. a 

A 56-page report prepared by the U.S. Office 
of Education is held up as incontrovertible 
proof that Federal aid to schools will also 
mean Federal control. The U.S. Office of 
Education “report” was apparently leaked 
prematurely by the bureaucrats and has 
stirred the wrath of en to a fine 
pitch. The document is entitled “A Federal 
Education Agency for the Future.” It is a 
far-reaching master plan or manifesto for 
controlling all phases of American education. 
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As soon as this report was made public it 
became scarce as hens’ teeth. It was appar- 
ently quickly taken out of circulation. I 
wrote to the Office of Education and two 
Congressmen requesting a copy. Congress- 
man WALTER Jopp replied: "The requests for 
this report have been so numerous that the 
supply has been depleted. It is re- 
printed and should become available within 
the next week or two. I am to receive one 
copy which will be forwarded as soon as it 
is received.” The other Congressman re- 
plied with a form letter and did not attempt 
to supply a copy of the report. No reply has 
been received from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Apparently it does not feel that my 
request is of any consequence. 

The point here is that Abraham Ribicoff, 
Secretary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, has been trying to fool 
all of the people into believing he thinks 
we can have Federal aid to education with- 
out Federal control. He was peddling that 
kind of guff while the Office of Education— 
under his direct guidance and supervision 
was preparing the report“ which sets forth 
in chapter and verse just how the Federal 
Government—under him—will control and 
operate the Nation’s schools if Congress is 
foolish enough to enact the administration's 
massive school aid bill. 

Such activity on the part of Ribicoff and 
his staff borders on deceit and fraud of the 
American public. They are attempting to 
get Federal aid to education for the one 
purpose of controlling the teachers, non- 
teaching personnel, curriculum and all other 
facets of public education, 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., exposed the Office of 
Education report in a series of radio broad- 
casts and in considerable detail. Let us 
hope that those who will decide this issue— 
the Members ot Congress—have been suffi- 
ciently alerted to this subterfuge so that 
they will have no part of the school aid bill. 
If their eyes are not now sufficiently opened 
to the utter fallacy of Federal aid—then 
there can be no hope for the public schools 
in the future. 

Congressman ANCHER NELSEN entered the 
March 23 column, referred to above, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I had no previous 
knowledge that he would do this, nor do I 
know how the column came to his attention. 
However, a copy of this column is being for- 
warded to Mr. Netsen with permission that 
he make such use of it as he thinks advis- 
able. It is high time that the deceit of the 
Federal-aiders is given a thorough airing for 
the benefit of those who must sooner or later 
vote on President Kennedy’s school aid 
program. 


Army Parachute Team 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. mr. Speaker, re- 
cently it was my privilege to receive in 
my office a group of men comprising the 
Army Parachute Team. 

This outstanding team was headed by 
Capt. James M. Perry and consisted of 
Ist Lt. Roy D. Martin, M. Sgt. John T. 
Holles, Sgts. Alfonso M. Soles, Robert 
T. Turner, Wilfred J. A. Charette and 
Joe A. Norman; Sp4c. Bobby M. Ledbet- 
ter, Sfes. Harold R. Lewis and Gerald F. 
Bourquin; and Pfc. Leroy K. Smith. 
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The parachute team had come to 
Washington to give a demonstration in 
connection with the Armed Services 
Day here in the Nation's Capital. 
However, inclement weather grounded 
them. Upon learning that the rains 
and overcast sky made it impossible for 
the team to make any practice jumps, 
I asked them to drop into my office. 
After a pleasant chat with the group, 
I escorted them to the recording room 
where we conducted a taped interview. 
This interview, I am informed, was 
played back May 16 over radio station 
WTIC, Hartford, Conn. 

These fine young men created a most 
favorable impression wherever they 
went. During their visit to the Hill, 
they also met other Members of the 
House who were as impressed as I by 
the appearance, attitude, and conduct of 
the Army Parachute Team. 

I wish to extend my congratulations 
to Lt. Gen. T. J. H. Trapnell, command- 
ing general, Headquarters XVIII Air- 
borne Corps, Fort Bragg, N.C., on the 
fine Army Parachute Team under his 
command. 


A Frightening Indictment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. HALEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish 
to place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article entitled “A Frightening Indict- 
ment,” which appeared in the Sarasota- 
Herald Tribune under the byline of Stan 
Windhorn, in a recent edition of that 
newspaper. 

This is just one of many fine articles 
published by this young writer. Mr. 
Windhorn daily writes the column “Sara- 
sota Scene” for the Sarasota Herald- 
Tribune. I am constantly amazed at the 
clarity with which he writes and with his 
ability to cover so many subjects so well. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Recorp so that my 
colleagues and the many other readers 
of the Recorp will have the opportunity 
to see this very pertinent writing. 

The article follows: 

A FRIGHTENING INDICTMENT 
(By Stan Windhorn) 

William J, Lederer, coauthor of “The Ugly 
American,” has written another book en- 
titled “A Nation of Sheep,” and everyone who 
chooses to claim U.S. citizenship should be 
forced to haul his head from the sand and 
turn off the television set long enough to 
read (and reread) Its 194 pages. 

The importance of this book cannot be 
overemphasized, for it deals with life-and- 
death matters. A continuation of programs 
and policies dealt with in this vital book 
will surely reduce the United States to a 
third-rate world power and the abysmal 
ignorance and disinterest of the uninformed 
citizenry will be the chief contribution to 
our eventual demise. 

Whereas The Ugly American“ was a thinly 
disguised work of fiction, “A Nation of 
Sheep” is a work of nonfiction which deals 
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with the documents, the fantastic stupid- 
ities, and deliberate blunders, fictionalized in 
the earlier best seller. 

Mr, Lederer launches his book on the 
thesis that today we citizens of the United 
States are among the least (and worst) in- 
formed people in the world. This thesis has 
been sustained by various other researchers 
who are profoundly concerned with the de- 
liberate disinterest people of this Nation dis- 
play in foreign affairs. The ignorant public 
falls into two categories—those who are 
simply uninformed and those who are mildly 
uninformed, but who just plain don’t give 
a damn. 

Dave Garroway, in commenting recently on 
the importance of the Lederer book, offered 
a simple example of our appalling ignor- 
ance. He told of asking two questions of 
20 New Yorkers who came to view his tele- 
vision show. He asked, Why doesn't the 
United States recognize Red China?“ and 
“Why did American troops fight in Korea?” 

No one in this group of 20 could give a 
correct answer to either question. Two 
adults didn’t even know there was a Korea 
and two others were unable to recall that 
U.S. troops had ever fought there. 

Garroway noted that at the time the ques- 
tions were being asked the film actress, Eliza- 
beth Taylor, was seriously III in a London 
hospital. So he asked those same 20 peo- 
ple about Miss Taylor’s condition and all 
20 were able to recite the latest hospital 
bulletins and various other items of vital“ 
information about the actress and her hus- 
band. Well, that’s about par for the course. 
The same results would have been obtainable 
in any city, town, or village in this Nation. 

Lederer’s book deals primarily with affairs 
in the Far East, an area in which he stands 
as an articulate authority. A retired Navy 
captain, Lederer spent most of his service 
years in various Far Eastern missions, He 
is now Far East editorial representative of 
Reader's Digest. 

In “A Nation of Sheep” he relates the 
gross frauds which have been put upon citi- 
zens of this Nation in the handling and re- 
porting of trouble in Laos, Thailand, 
Formosa and Korea. These frauds have been 
manufactured by our State Department, by 
the military, by our alleged intelligence sery- 
ices and they have been duly and unques- 
tioningly reported in all of our news media— 
often in scare“ headlines which bear little 
relationship to the news story and absolutely 
no relation to the actual facts. 

Laos, where we have spent more ald money 
per capita than we have spent in any other 
country in the world, serves as a fair ex- 
ample of what Mr. Lederer is writing about. 
What has happened in Laos has happened 
in almost every other country in the Far 
East, 

The author points out that of a total of 
$235 million spent in Laos 75 percent of the 
money was spent on a 25000 man army 
wwhich has yet to fight a major battle. 
People of this Nation have been told that 
the money was being used to repel Com- 
munist invaders and Mr. Lederer points out 
that there never has been a “Communist in- 
vasion” Laos. There has been internal sub- 
version—nothing more. The few newsmen 
who have tried to report this fact have been 
promptly kicked out of the country with the 
tacit approval of our State Department. 

Mr. Lederer points out that anyone who 
attempts to report what Is actually happen- 
ing in Laos, Korea or Formosa is assailed 
by our State Department for “meddling in 
internal affairs.” 

The same State Department, the military 
and intelligence services have therefore aided 
in helping awesomely corrupt Far Eastern 
governments to deliberately misinform the 
American public about attacks that never 
happened and threats which were never 
made. Not too surprisingly, such things as 
new “invasions” in Laos invariably “happen” 
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(and are duly reported) at a time when Con- 
gress is considering curtailing the immense 
appropriations in foreign aid to that tiny 
nation, 

The author also deals specifically with 
the shameful incompetence of our foreign 
service and our notorious history of eternally 
supporting the wrong people, for the wrong 
reasons, and at the wrong time. As one 
example he draws a frightening contrast 
between our stupid program of aid to for- 
eign students and the same efficient and 
effective program being carried on by the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 

Mr. Lederer scores news media for their 
handling (or lack of handling) of foreign 
news, but he points out that the basis for 
this lies in gross and potentially fatal pub- 
lic disinterest in anything other than comic 
pages, sporting sections and other amuse- 
ments. 

He also re-asserts the fact that this Nation 
no longer enjoys a free press because of the 
cloak of official secrecy which has been 
spreading over our not-too democratic form 
of Government. He points out something 
that every newspaperman knows and is 
deeply concerned about—that our Govern- 
ment now has more than 500 bureaus and 
agencies wherein information can be 
“classified and kept from public consump- 
tion, Much of this “classified” information 
is a cover-up for corrupt practices, incom- 
petence, mistakes and blunderings. 

This classification of legitimate informa- 
tion has gone to such an extreme that 8% 
newsman can no longer learn how many 
cotton farmers in Mississippi are paid not 
to plant cotton, how many Pentagon officers 
are on extended leaves with pay so that 
they can hold down other high-salaried 
jobs, the number of Government officials 
and their families who make overseas trips 
at public expense (last year more than 1,000 
of them found it necessary to “inspect” 
Hong Hong), and how much the Air Force 
contributes toward the staging of the Na- 
tional Air Show. 

All this Is simply outrageous. All of the 
horrors set forth in Mr. Lederer's book con- 
stitute an outrage upon an allegedly free 
people. But the greatest outrage of all 15 
the fact that an ignorant public just doesn’t 
care. Twelve million members of this pub- 
lice can be found viewing a so-called west- 
ern on television on any given night of the 
week, but I doubt whether 100,000 of them 
could be cajoled into reading “A Nation of 
Sheep.” ` 


Not Just Holiday 
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or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 
Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, another 


Independence Day has passed. I am 
afraid that to far too many it was just 


another holiday and that most Ameri- 


cans may have forgotten the real sig- 
nificance of Independence Day. 
thought was beautifully and forcefully 
expressed in a letter to the editor of the 
Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City news- 
paper, written by one of my constitu- 
ents, Basil Truby, of Durant, Okla. The 
letter was judged best received by the 
newspaper during the week and receiv 

a $5 award. I wish to insert this letter 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
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Nor ‘Just’ HOLIDAY 
To the Eprror: 

In this land of ours, this America, the man 
we choose as leader dons no uniform or 
insignia to denote his constitutional posi- 
tion as Commander in Chief of Armed 
Forces. 

In this land of ours, this America, there is 
No fortification along the several hundred 
Miles of northern border. 

In this land of ours, this America, the 
common citizen may criticize without re- 
Straint the policies of his Government or 
the aims of the Chief Executive. 

In this land of ours, this America, it is the 
blessings of liberty, equality and peace that 
are embedded in the American Government. 

But, in these fast-moving times, most 
Americans have forgotten the real signifi- 
cance of Independence Day. Instead of ob- 
Serving the Fourth of July as “just” a holi- 
day, we need some old-fashioned oratory and 
Celebrating to bring most Americans to re- 


Member the true meaning of this day: “the - 


day our forefathers observed as the day of 
freedom for America.” 
Bas. TRUBY. 


Letter on the Creation of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations 
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HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OR REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
tremendous public response to various 
resolutions creating a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations is appar- 
ent to many of us. I ask leave to insert 
into the Recorp a letter I received from 

Assembly of Captive European Na- 
tions which expresses the feeling of mil- 
lions of Americans on this subject: 

ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE 
EUROPEAN NATIONS, 
New York, N. F., June 26, 1961. 
Hon. Epwarp J. DERWINSEI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE DERWINSKI: Allow me 
to express to you on behalf of the Assembly 
Of Captive European Nations our sincere ap- 
Preciation for the decision of the House Re- 

lican Policy Committee to support your 
resolution to create a Special House Commit- 

on Captive Nations and to congratulate 
You for your excellent statement in this mat- 

On the floor of the House. 

The creation by the U.S. Congress of a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations 
Would have a tremendous impact on the 
Peoples behind the Iron Curtain, By vividly 
demonstrating American interest in the fate 
Of these nations, it would help to keep their 

Pe alive and would further encourage 
them to continue their struggle to regain 
Rational freedom and independence. 
The will of the captive peoples of Central 
und Eastern Europe to exist as independent 
And free nations remains a powerful factor 
‘o the present day, and, as members of the 
House Republican Policy Committee so 
ety put it in their statement, “the cap- 

ve nations constitute a primary deterrent 
Against a hot global war and further overt 
W. ession by the Soviet and Chinese Reds.“ 

© wholeheartedly agree with you that the 
lonial Union of Soviet Republics should 

tre the scrutiny of peoples of the free 
orld by putting the spotlight on this cir- 


cumstance the Special House Committee on 
Captive Nations would render a great serv- 
ice to the cause of freedom throughout the 
world. 

I would like to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for your positive inter- 
vention in this matter which we consider of 
primary importance for the silenced peoples 
under Communist domination. i 

Sincerely yours, 
VACLOVAS SIDZIKAUSKAS, 
Chairman. 


Newburgh, N.Y.: A Test Case 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, 
Newburgh, N.Y. against many odds, is 
fighting a mounting social problem 
which is duplicated over and over again 
across the Nation, Edwin Roberts dis- 
cusses the problem in his fine article 
which appears this morning in the Wall 
Street Journal: 

WELFARE War—NewscrcnH, N.Y., FIGHTS TO 
Tram Irs Pustic RELIEF ROLLS 
(By Edwin A. Roberts, Jr.) 

NewsurcH, N.Y.—This little city has done 
what many a city has itched to do—it has 
set in motion a program to reduce munici- 
pal welfare costs. But in the process it has 

a mighty row. 

pee oe 5 relief burden that ac- 
counts for one-third of the city’s $3,134,383 
budget, the city council has adopted a 13- 
point plan scheduled to go into effect July 
15. Aimed at eliminating welfare cheats 
from the public relief program, the plan is 
also designed to remedy mounting social 
problems in a deteriorating section of the 
city. These problems are violence, immo- 
rality, fire hazards, and unsanitary condi- 
tions stemming from overcrowding and idle- 
nf While gaining the support of most of its 
own citizens and many irate taxpayers 
across the country, Newburgh nevertheless 
finds itself embroiled with New York State 
welfare officials, various clergymen and reli- 
gious charities, its own staff of social work- 
ers, and the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. Moreover, 
there is evidence that the problems the city 
seeks to solve came about almost as much 
from poor municipal administration as from 
the area’s peculiar social conditions, 

Of a population of 30,979, some 1,382 per- 
sons are on relief in this town not far north 
of New York City. The 13-point program, 
which City Manager Joseph McD. Mitchell 
has promised to supplement with additional, 
undisclosed restrictions, would include these 
measures: 

Cash welfare payments, where possible, 
would be converted to food, clothing, and 
rent vouchers (much relief money purport- 
edly now winds up in saloon cash registers) 
All able-bodied male reliefers would be put 
to work by the city on a 40-hour basis. Any- 
one able to work but who refuses a job would 
be denied relief. 

UNWED MOTHERS 

Mothers of illegitimate children who have 
additional offspring out of wedlock would be 
deprived of public charity. No one who left 
his job voluntarily would be entitled to wel- 
fare aid. The relief income of any one fam- 
ily would not be allowed to exceed the income 
of the lowest-paid city employee with a fam- 
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ily of comparable size, All aid-te-dependent 
children cases would be reviewed monthly 
by the city attorney. 

New applicants for relief must prove they 
didn’t come to Newburgh just to get on the 
welfare rolls. A 3-month limit would be 
put on all welfare help except in cases in- 
volving the aged, blind, and disabled. In 
addition, there are four other technical pro- 
posals designed to give the city tighter con- 
trol over its welfare activities. 

When word of Newburgh's plan reached 
Albany, the State board of social welfare 
and the State department of welfare decided 
to investigate the city. At a hearing on Fri- 
day State investigators, after refusing to 
listen to any explanation of the Newburgh 
reforms, declared the 13-point program a 
violation of both State and Federal laws; a 
further hearing will be held later. State of- 
ficials fear that if the Newburgh program is 
adopted, the State's $150 million Federal wel- 
fare reimbursement would be jeopardized. 
Under Federal law, a State must administer 
welfare aid in a uniform manner if it is to 
qualify for Federal relief assistance, and this 
is what has State officials upset. 

Newburgh presently receives about $500,- 
000, or approximately half its welfare funds, 
from Albany and W: m. The city 
council has said it intends to go ahead with 
its new program even if it means the city 
will be deprived of State and Federal aid. 

“The point here is," says Mr. Mitchell, 
“not whether the welfare money comes from 
the State or Federal Government. The point 
is that it is taxpayers’ money that is being 
misspent. Also, there is the question of 
home rule. Can Newburgh work out its own 
destiny or must it be saddled with regula- 
tions that are placing the welfare of the 
whole community in jeopardy?" 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
majority of Newburgh residents are behind 
Mr. Mitchell and the four-man, all-Republi- 
can city council (Democratic Mayor William 
D. Ryan opposes the plan as being im- 
moral, illegal, and unfair“). Talks with two 
dozen people in the downtown area and in 
the city park revealed unanimous support 
for the new welfare rules (a reporter from 
a New England newspaper spent 3 days inter- 
viewing 75 people and only 3 said they op- 
posed the change). 

Mrs. Jean Bachmann declared: The con- 
ditions on Water Street are something ter- 
rible. Why should my husband work his 
head off for $80 a week when a bunch of 
bums are making that doing nothing?” 

Originally, the Water Street area was the 
municipality’s commercial center, its steep, 
brick-paved roadways climbing from the 
ferry terminal to the historic buildings (in- 
cluding George Washington's post-Revolu- 
tionary headquarters) high on the hillside. 
But in the last decade, especially in the last 
5 years, what was once a scenic delight has 
degenerated into a civic nightmare. 

And welfare payments have been a ma- 
jor reason. Migratory workers, drawn to 
Newburgh in the summers to work the sur- 
rounding fields, have taken to staying 
through the winters on relief. Four and five 
families took up residence in one-family 
homes. The crowded conditions soon 
spawned violence and immorality. Water 
Street is the police department's biggest 
headache—the average weekend is good for 
a couple of knifings and barroom brawls. 
Girls begin careers of promiscuity and 1l- 
legitimate childbearing at 12 years of age. 

The migrant workers decided to stay on 
Water Street because the city purportedly 
has a reputation for being a good welfare 
town, Mr. Mitchell believes. And if they 
fit in any of the various welfare categories 
(which is not difficult for anyone without a 
job), such people can usually do as well 
financially (often better) as they could if 
they drifted South in the winter for agri- 
cultural work. 
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DECREASED PROPERTY VALUES 


Besides the crime impact on Newburgh, 
there is the matter of what has happened to 
the Water Street property values. Long- 
time Newburgh merchants have moved out, 
along with a chain of stores which put up 
brick and glass buildings before the deteri- 
oration of the neighborhood set in. Since 
1958, real estate valuation losses in the dis- 
trict have totaled $2,364,780, adding to the 
city’s financing troubles. 

Because the migrants swelling the welfare 
rolls in recent years have been chiefly Ne- 
groes, the city’s attempt to reduce the relief 
burden immediately gets entangled in sensi- 
tive sociological issues. The local chapter of 
the NAACP for instance, considers a new 
welfare plan a slap at Negroes. On the other 
hand Councilman George F. McKneally, an 
author of the controversial proposal, de- 
clares Newburgh would take the same action 
“if the problem involved Irish Catholics, ex- 
cept then we probably would have moved 
ahead faster because the prejudice accusa- 
tions would have been less likely.” 

Interestingly, a reporter found that among 
longtime Negro residents in the Water 
Street area there is considerable hostility 
toward welfare cheats. A barmaid in a Ne- 
gro tavern declared, “I think he’s (Mitchell) 
doing the right thing. These newcomers 
make all colored people look bad. I don't 
care what the NAACP says. I used to belong 
to the local chapter but I quit. You know 
why I quit? Because they were getting too 
touchy. Just like a lot of white people, the 
NAACP forgets there are colored people and 
there are colored people.” 

Talks with 15 patrons in this same pub 
showed 13 favoring the plan and 2 with 
no opinion. 

Probably those most disturbed about the 
plan, aside from the reliefers themselves, are 
the city’s social workers (City Welfare Com- 
missioner John J. O'Donnell has offered to 
resign but his resignation was refused). 
Said one veteran caseworker, “I'll tell you 
one thing: Morale in the welfare depart- 
ment is zero. This business can’t help but 
hurt a lot of innocent people.” 

WELFARE CHISELERS 

The city, while quick to place blame for 
its burgeoning welfare rolls on lazy migrants 
and inadequate State laws, cannot escape a 
good deal of the blame itself. Welfare chis- 
elers, for instance, have to live some place 
and the only area open to them was Water 
Street. Here landlords (both white and 
Negro) encouraged newcomers to move into 
already overcrowded dwellings and in the 
process boosted rents. It would have been 
a simple matter for Newburgh to prohibit 
more than one family from sharing an 
apartment, but instead the city fathers 
looked the other way. 

Thus, it was not until City Manager 
Mitchell, 39-year-old career expert in munic- 
ipal affairs, took office last November that 
the local government really started to tackle 
the Water Street problem. Previously, Mr. 
Mitchell served in municipal administration 
posts in Marple Township, Pa., and Culver 
City, Calif. In recent weeks he has become 
something of a local hero, has appeared on 
national television, and has received almost 
1,000 fan letters from all over the country. 

Says Mr. Mitchell of the migrant workers 
who have moved here: “These people are 
uneducated and unskilled and the Newburgh 
economy cannot absorb them. There just 
isn't a need for much unskilled labor in lo- 
cal industry (chiefiy needle trades, women's 
clothes and pocketbooks), so they apply for 
relief, loaf around town and get into trou- 
ble. Newburgh has a historic, productive 
Negro community, but these migrants are not 
a part of it.” 

Thus, Newburgh has challenged some 
basic concepts in the present handling of 
welfare aid. A special counsel hired by the 
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city to plead its case before authorities be- 
lieves the final outcome will be settled in the 
courts. Whatever that outcome may be, it’s 
likely that many cities far from Newburgh 
will be watching closely. 


New View of the Soviet Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
during the 1960 election campaign great 
notes of gloom and doom about the 
American economy vis-a-vis that of the 
Soviet Union were heard from the suc- 
cessful candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. In the some 6 
months since the inauguration, however, 
this tone of gloom and doom seems to 
have changed in the President's state- 
ments—political expediency now calls 
for the assumption of the stand his op- 
ponent held. I am happy to see this 
change in position, because I believe that 
it gives a more accurate picture of this 
vital issue. I would be much happier if 
I could believe that it marked a turn 
toward a more scholarly approach to the 
discussion of economic issues by the ad- 
ministration. The Chicago Daily Trib- 
une recently commented editorially on 
this change; I would like to insert the 
editorial from the Tribune, Russia's 
Vanishing Economic Rivalry,” in the 
Record at this point. 

Russia's VANISHING Economic RIVALRY 

There is little to fear, President Kennedy 
assured the country yesterday, from Mr. 


Khrushehev's threat that Russia will out- 


produce the United States by 1970. We agree 
with Mr. Kennedy. We agreed with Mr. 
Nixon last fall when he said exactly the 
same thing. 

We think that Mr. Khrushchev’s talk about 
Russia’s economic growth is full of hot air 
and misleading figures. We thought the 
same about Mr. Kennedy’s campaign 
speeches last fall when he was ranting along 
the same lines. 

“The Russian economy,” Mr. Kennedy 
warned last September 5, is growing at three 
times the rate of ours, Last year the United 
States had the lowest rate of economic 
growth of any major industrialized society 
in the world. I don't like to see the United 
States second to any country.” 

And on October 12: “The first and most 
comprehensive failure in our performance 
has been in our rate of economic growth. 
Our average annual increase in output has 
been only 2.4 percent a year. The rate of 
increase in the Soviet Union, on the testi- 
mony of Mr. Alien Dulles of the CIA, has 
been better than 7 percent. 

Mr. Nixon's reply was most succinctly 
stated in the television debate of September 
26: The Soviet Union has been moving faster 
than we have. But the reason for that is 
obvious. They start from a much lower 
base. Although they have been moving fast- 
er in growth than we have, their total gross 
national product is only 44 percent of our 
gross national product.” 

Last fall, Mr. Kennedy could not have 
quarreled with Mr. Khrushchey’s likening of 
the United States to a worn-out runner who 
is rapidly being overtaken. 
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But today Mr. Kennedy's reply sounds 
much like Mr. Nixon's of last fall. “While 
the Soviet Union was making progress and 
improving the material standards of her peo- 
ple so was the ‘tired-out runner,’ and on a 
per capita basis the Soviet product in 1959 
was only 39 percent of ours. If both coun- 
tries sustain their present rate of growth, 
3½ percent in the United States and 6 per- 
cent in the Soviet Union, Soviet output will 
not reach two-thirds of ours by 1970.” 

Of course, as the President says, Russia 
will probably be unable to keep up its pres- 
ent rate of growth as its economic base 

ws. 

It is interesting to see how Mr. Kennedy's 
position has been reversed since his election. 
Even though we have been in a recession for 
much of the time since last fall, he uses a 
higher figure for our rate of growth than he 
did last fall. And Russia’s rate of growth, 
conversely, seems to have shrunk from 7 to 
6 percent. 

“Mr. Khrushchev obviously sees the future 
differently than we do,” Mr. Kennedy said 
yesterday, That, of course, depends on which 
we Mr. Kennedy is talking about. 

Mr. Kennedy did not deign to comment 
on Mr. Nixon’s recent observation that 
“never in American history has a man 
talked so big and acted so little’ as Mr. 
Kennedy. Under the circumstances, it 
might have been risky. 


Detour From New Frontier May Be Busy 
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HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, “Is it more 
important to shoot for the moon or to 
see to it that this Nation is preserved 
for our children and their children?” On 
June 26, 1961, this question was edi- 
torially posed by the Independence 
(Kans.) Reporter, published by Mr. Her- 
bert A. Meyer, Jr., whose father, the 
Honorable Herbert A. “Hub” Meyer will 
be remembered by many of the present 
Members of this body because of his dis- 
tinguished service in Congress before his 
untimely death in 1950; and edited by 
Mr. Marion S. Boner. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the thought- 
provoking editorial, “Bordering on 
What?” which presents a grim summa- 
tion of the predicament prevailing today 
in our foreign and domestic programs: 

BORDERING ON WHAT? 

Starry-eyed, hopeful and enthralled with 
promises, this Nation last January took of 
on a new adventure. Inspired by youth, 
untested by experience and bred of intel- 
lectuals, it was to be known as the New 
Frontier. 8 

It sounded great. Memories rolled back 
to other frontiers of pioneer days when 
brave men and women forged out a great 
nation from a wilderness. It was some: 
thing new, something to catch the eye 
something few veteran political figures were 
really sold on. 

Webster describes a frontier as a border 
and as the days, weeks, and months roll on 
under the hand of President John F. Ken 
nedy, thinking citizens can't help but won“ 
der about the definition. Are we borde 
on a better, peaceful life or on the brink of 
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disaster that means war, bankruptcy, and 
the eventual return to depression days of 
which our young leaders know so little 
about? 

The same Communist-inspired crisis are 
popping up over the world. The United 
States ran out from under Laos, Fidel Cas- 
tro made us look awful and even Adlai Ste- 
venson, one of the original eggheads of poli- 
ties, admits the situation in South America 
is worsening. West Berlin is teetering pre- 
cariously 

Even disregarding the lack of leadership 
in the foreign field the New Frontier has 
turned into a free-spending, subsidizing 
mess that can mean only an increase in 
deficit spending and a larger national debt 
that long ago reached the danger stage. 

No nation has ever reached the economic 
level of the United States today, but still 
families are eating off food stamps, social 
Welfare costs are at an alltime high, thou- 
Sands are out of work and the Kennedys, 
John and Robert, speak of reviving the de- 
Pression born CCC, 

Taxes zoom higher with no relief in sight 
while the administration has added 24,000 
Persons to the Federal payroll since last Feb- 
Tuary, Administration giveaway programs 
are being passed with regularity and more 
are to come. Spending seems to be the main 
Platform of the party in power. 

With conditions as they are, the casual 
Observer wrestles with all the facts and fig- 
ures and wonders: “Is it more important to 
shoot for the moon or to see to it that this 
Nation is preserved for our children and 
their children?” 

Will the American people sit idly by and 
See future generations saddled with debts 
that can never be paid? 

The detour from the New Frontier may be 
& busy place shortly. 


More Housing for Elderly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Marie C. McGuire, the Nation’s new Pub- 
lic Housing Administrator, has had a 
distinguished career based on giving her 
time and talents to serving the comforts 
and needs of other people. 

Her career has been highlighted by 
her interest in housing for the elderly 
and the distinctive achievement of es- 
tablishing the country’s first federally 
aided low-rent housing project solely 
for elderly persons in San Antonio, Tex. 

The type of service she has given of 
herself throughout her adult life would 
Probably have gone unrecognized to the 
general public except for her rewarding 
appointment as Commissioner of the 
Public Housing Administration. 

I think the following news story by 
Edward Cowan of United Press Interna- 
tional competently outlines Mrs. Mc- 
Guire’s interesting career: ; 

Marre McGuire or PusLIc Houstnc—A NATIVE 
Wo RETURNED Wrr a MISSION 
(By Edward Cowan) ` 

Marie C. McGuire, silvery haired director 
Of the Federal low-rent housing program, has 
an enormous sensitivity to people's needs. 

Housing for the elderly, especially the low- 
income elderly, is her pet interest. But giv- 
ing senior citizens a dwelling which is pyhsi- 
Cally safe and comfortable is not the limit 
ol her concern. 
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She perceives that most older people do not 
want to be shut off from the community. 
They want to be part of it—to have activities 
of their own. Few, she has found, want to 
be stay-at~homes. 

It is important to help older people fulfill 
these aspirations, Mrs. McGuire feels, not 
only for their own contentment but because 
they have talents and knowledge from which 
the community can profit. 

Housing projects for the elderly must “help 
them rebuild a sense of the future,” the New 
Prontier’s Public Housing Commissioner said 
in an interview. “They should have libraries 
and interesting things to do. They need 
meeting and lecture places to regenerate 
their sense of contributing to society. They 
want to get into politics and take an inter- 
est in national, State and world affairs." 

Being practical as well as thoughtful, Mrs. 
McGuire relates these perceptions to hous- 
ing design. For example, it has been pro- 
posed that low-rent projects could increase 
their income by leasing ground-floor space 
for stores. 

Mrs. McGuire's view is that stores should 
be permitted only if there are none in the 
neighborhood. “If everything is too con- 
venlent, right in the building, it deprives 
the older person of the incentive to go out 
into the community,” she explained. 

She recalled the senior citizen who asked 
his son to stop sending a box of cigars each 

“month. He explained to the well-meaning 
son that going out for cigars was the only 
regular shopping he did, and he enjoyed it. 

Born and reared in Washington and near- 
by Virginia, Mrs. McGuire, now 56, had led 
a varied life. Her first job here was as a 
secretary and research assistant at the AFL. 
She went to George Washington University 
at night for 7 years, taking courses which 
interested her—journalism, history, Span- 
ish—but not enough of other courses to get 
a degree. 

In 1929 she married John McGuire, a geo- 
physicist. For several years they explored 
for oll in Louisiana’s bayous and in the 
Southwest. Mrs. McGuire lived on house- 
boats and in tents and trailers. She worked 
the drilling rig with the male ers. 

After several years she moved to Houston 
and stayed put for awhile. (She and her 
husband were later divorced.) She studied 
wartime housing problems and real estate at 
the universities of Texas and Houston and 
worked her way up to the post of assistant 
director of the Houston Housing Authority. 

In 1949 she was making such a name for 
herself that the San Antonio's city fathers 
hired her away and made her executive 
director of their housing authority. In 12 
years there, her achievements and reputation 
in professional housing circles mushroomed. 
San Antonio's Victoria Plaza, the first Feder- 
ally-aided, low-rent project exclusively for 
the elderly, is heavily her achievement. 

Mrs. McGuire is boss of an agency which 
pays out more than $150 million a year in 
housing subsidies. She is the Public Hous- 
ing Administration's first female chief and 
one of the few women in Washington with an 
operating or executive position. 

A former golfer who now confines her play- 
ing to the piano, she is a self-proclaimed 
lifelong Democrat who reads biography and 
detective stories for relaxation. 


Partnership in Atomic Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a his- 
toric milestone in atomic progress was 
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passed recently with the announcement 
by the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., of their 
plan to build one of the largest nuclear 
powerplants in the world. This plant 
to be called Bodega Bay Atomic Park 
will be located on the Sonoma County 
coast, 50 miles north of San Francisco. 
The 325,000-kilowatt advanced boiling 
water reactor plant will be designed and 
built by the General Electric Co.'s atomic 
power equipment department, which is 
located in San Jose, Calif. 

The nuclear system for this plant will 
feature the largest single-cycle, boiling 
water reactor ever built, and will be 
simpler, more compact, more economical, 
and more flexible than earlier reactor 
designs. 

If necessary licenses are obtained on 
schedule, Pacific Gas & Electric will start 
work on Bodega Bay in 1962 with full- 
power operation expected in 1965. 
When completed, the huge $61 million, 
privately financed station will have a 
capacity large enough to serve a city of 
one-half million population. 

Pacific Gas & Electric believes that 
electricity produced at Bodega Bay with 
nuclear fuel will be economically com- 
petitive with electricity that could be 
generated by a conventional steamplant 
at that location. 

In announcing the plant, Mr. Nor- 
man R. Sutherland, president of Pacific 
Gas & Electric, stated: 

Pacific Gas & Electric’s atomic develop- 
ment program, begun in 1951, always has 
had large, economic plants as its prime ob- 
jective. The atom will achieve its important 
role in energy production when it produces 
electricity to serve a large and diversified 
power market as economically and as re- 
liably as available conventional fuels. 

We are convinced that atomic energy can 
do this at Bodega Bay. 


P. G. & E. has committed the invest- 
ment of almost $100 million to atomic 
power to better serve residents of north- 
ern and central California in coming 
decades. It already has paid handsome 
dividends in engineering improvements 
that are hastening economic atomic 
power everywhere, 

Bodega Bay is another example of the 
progressive leadership provided by one 
of America's investor-owned utilities to 
provide abundant, low-cost power to the 
consumers of northern and central Cali- 
fornia. 

My congratulations to Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. on this bold step forward, 
and my best wishes to their partners at 
General Electric as they go to work on 
the nuclear reactor system. May the 
success of both companies bring the Na- 
tion closer to broadly economic, atomic 
electric power. 


Bowdoinham, Maine, Educational System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PETER A. GARLAND 
OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 
Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, the lit- 


tle coastal town of Bowdoinham, 
Maine, boasts a population of just over 
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1.000 residents. This town’s entire edu- 
cational system is made up of less than 
10 teachers for its fewer than 300 
pupils. This town also faced educa- 
tional problems similar to those of other 
communities in the State of Maine and 
throughout the United States, such as 
a much-needed new school. 

But this energetic town did not sit by 
and bemoan the inevitable. The towns- 
people showed their independence and 
ingenuity. They built a school with 
their own labor. Then they paid for 
the material with money raised from 
civic events. And now they are salt- 
ing away a little money for the future. 
The town has a new school, debt free. 

Here is a town which did not wait 
around to see if it was to receive a hand- 
out from the Federal Government to 
build a school. 

Other Maine communities are also 
taking care of their school building 
problems. When school opens next fall, 
there will be less than 200 of the so- 
called one-room schools opening. This 
is a drop of some 400 little schools in 
just 10 years. 

I am sure that other towns and their 
residents throughout the country feel 
that they do not have to depend on the 
Federal Government to provide proper 
educational facilities for their children. 

I would like to salute the people of 
Bowdoinham, and submit this editorial 
published in the July 6, 1961, edition of 
the Brunswick (Maine) Record: 

PRAISE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

If you don't agree that independence and 
ingenuity are Maine qualities, then study 
the case of Bowdoinham. Here is a town 
that needed a new school, decided to build 
it, and did so in short order without putting 
the town into debt for 20 years or more. 

Bowdoinham people contributed most of 
the labor it took to build the building, and 
then they took on the job of paying the bills 
for material. They did this with funds raised 
at their annual Fourth of July Chicken Bar- 
becue, of which this week's was the eighth. 

This one was a little special, however. It 
was the first which was making money for 
the future, not the past. The Community 
School was all paid for last year. The people 
of Bowdoinham have a right to be proud, 
and have earned the congratulations due 
them, 


Hanford Nuclear Power Proposal 
Defective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, five edi- 
torials from other parts of south- 
ern California have come to my atten- 
tion opposing the Hanford nuclear power 
scheme which would cost the taxpayers 
$95 million. They express serious con- 
cern about this proposed addition of 
electric facilites at Hanford. I would 
like to insert them in the Recorp for the 
thoughtful consideration of every Mem- 
ber of this body: 
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[From the Fullerton (Calif.) News, June 7, 
1961} 
Wur Tuts WASTE? 


The reckless abandon with which Govern- 
ment agencies spend the people’s money is 
refiected in a proposal before Congress to 
appropriate $95 million to build a 600,000- 
kilowatt steam-electric generating facility 
at the plutonium production reactor under 
construction at Hanford, Wash. 

The project is totally unnecessary. Idle 
plant capacity of more than 400,000 kilo- 
watts has been reported by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, which would market 
the Hanford power. An agreement with 
the Canadian Government on Columbia 
River development will Increase available 
power in the area by another 2,600,000 
kilowatts. 

Why should the Federal Government (1) 
waste more tax millions, and (2) intrude it- 
self into competition with privately owned, 
taxpaying electric utilities already serving 
the area and investing in future expansion? 

The answer is obvious. This project, 
along with others as Illogically conceived, 
should be rejected by our lawmakers in 
Washington. 
[From the San Marino (Calif.) 

June 15, 1961] 

ANOTHER PASSAMAQUODDY? 

Expenditure of $95 million to install 
700,000 kilowatts of power generating capac- 
ity at the Hanford, Wash., atomic project Is 
being proposed by those who want the Gov- 
ernment to get into atomic power produc- 
tion in a big way. In 1958 Congress was 
persuaded to add $25 million to a plutonium 
producing reactor to make it possible to 
add electric power production at some later 
date. Today the argument is being avanced 
that this $25 million is wasted unless we 
spend $95 million more to produce power as 
å byproduct. 

Curious about the wisdom of this, Repre- 
sentative Craig Hosmer, California, a mem- 
ber of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy. asked 25 outstanding nuclear experts 
what they thought of the proposal. Two- 
thirds replied that the expenditure would 
result in no substantial contribution to ci- 
vilian technology, and 85 percent said they 
thought power technology could better be 
advanced by spending $95 million or less on 
a variety of other projects. 

Gist of the engineering arguments against 
the expenditure of such sums of public 
money on a Hanford powerplant is that it is 
like spending money to harness the wind or 
the tides. Energy is there, in large quanti- 
ties, but its utilization requires a backward 
step in steam powerplant design instead of 
a step forward. 

But advocates of a socialized electric in- 
dustry, who are hellbent to expand Federal 
power, are for the project. 

One scientist queried by Representative 
Hosmer made this observation: “It will be 
impossible to get meaningful cost statistics 
because of the way the Government keeps 
its books.“ Another said: “Operation of a 
700,000 kilowatt plant has international 
prestige value, but I am not qualified to say 
whether it has $95 million worth.” 

Sounds like Passamaquoddy. 


Tribune, 


[From the South Bay (Calif.) Daily Breeze, 
June 27, 1961] 
A Power PLAY, AND HERE We Go AGAIN 
(By Sam Stewart) 

A dim view has been taken in this space, 
of the benefits to this Nation of profligate 
spending under the guise of foreign aid, and 
of the promised advantages of Federal aid to 
education. 

The net result has been an accumulation 
of commendatory messages on the one hand, 
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and a lesser number of communcations in 
which this department has been called (1) 
irresponsible, (2) reactionary, (3) un- 
Christian, and (4) an exponent of shabby 
journalism. 

Foreign aid and Federal aid to education 
would seem to be separate subjects, and 
they are, except that they depend on one 
source for their support: namely, your old 
Uncle. 

You've heard it expressed this way: Don't 
worry, it won't cost us a cent. The Govern- 
ment pays for everything.” 

Uncle Sam is a benevolent old guy, but he 
finances his benevolences in only one way, 
and that is by tapping you and me for taxes 
in one form or another, be they income 
taxes, or luxury taxes, or temporary taxes 
which always somehow become permanent, 
like the tax on airplane tickets. 

When you stop and think about it, Uncle 
Sam doesn't have a nickel he doesn’t get 
from us; and for all his benevolences, he's 
pretty broke. Fact is, he’s some $290 billion 
in debt, and going deeper. 

Forgetting foreign aid and Federal aid to 
education for the moment, because they are 
only examples, let’s turn now to an idea 
some of his deep-thinking nephews have 
cooked up in the Northwest. This is the 
plan, thought up in Washington, D.C., to 
spend another $95 million on the New Pro- 
duction Reactor—NPA—at Hanford, Wash., 
to generate power as a byproduct of plu- 
tonium production. Power needs, appar- 
ently, are pretty well provided for, but some 
of Uncle's bright nephews want to sponsor a 
sort of nuclear-powered TVA, to put it 
simply. 

Now $95 million is pretty small potatoes. 
in Federal bureaucracy, but it would be only 
a starter, And before long we would have 
another public power project nipping into 
private enterprise, boasting about its records 
because (1) nobody can figure out Federal 
bookkeeping to prove otherwise, and (2) no 
balance sheet ever shows the extent to which 
taxpayers subsidize these Federal activities. 

One of Jefferson’s idea about democracy 
was that Government should do only those 
things which individuals could not do for 
themselves. Private enterprise has been do- 
ing pretty well in supplying power, efficiency- 
wise and ratewise, and it would seem that 
the Hanford reactor could better venture 
into areas where private enterprise hasn't 
been able to delve, like converting sea water. 

Eventually—and it is a definite goal—we 
are going to get power supplied by a nation- 
wide network of TVA's, and education pre- 
scribed by the Office of Education. It's as 
certain as having to pay income taxes by 
April 15, 

That is, we're going to get these things— 
and other nationalization of our private 
lives—unless we wake up to the fact that 
Uncle Sam isn't a rich uncle and benefactor. 
We're the sole contributors to his support; 
he can't support us. 

Creeping socialism? Hell's bells, we've got 
the stuff coming at us, full gallop. 

[From the Artesia (Calif.) Advocate, June 21, 
1961] 


BILL. WovuLD WEAKEN PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


A congressional committee is now consid- 
ering a measure to convert the plutonium 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash,, to 
generate 700,000 kilowatts of electric energy. 
When the reactor was installed in 1959, $25 
million of the $145 million authorized was 
spent to make the reactor convertible to 
electric power generation at a later date. 
The measure before Congress calls for the 
expenditure of an additional $95 million for 
the steam-electric generation facilities. 

The approval and completion of such & 
project has very serious implications in terms 
of the continued solvency of the multibil- 
lion dollar investor-owned electric utility 
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industry. Like so many of the socialistic 
Programs now being introduced in Congress 
or in the planning stages of the multitudi- 
nous bureaucratic agencies, this project is 
diametrically opposite the original inten- 
tion of the act which created the agency in 
charge. The Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as 
amended, states in part: The development, 
use, and control of atomic energy shall be 
so as to promote world peace, improve the 
general welfare, increase the standard of liy- 
ing and strengthen free competition in pri- 
vate enterprise.” 

In addition to representing a waste of 
nearly $100 million of the taxpayers’ money, 
since there is currently an electrical surplus 
in the Pacific Northwest, the Bonneville 
Power Administration alone having a surplus 
capacity of 400,000 kilowatts, this proposal 
in addition would set a very dire precedent 
by providing federally financed and built 
Steam plants outside of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority area. This precedent would 
give impetus to the already declared desires 
of Clyde T. Ellis, General Manager of the 
National Rural Electrical Cooperative As- 
sociation, who is desirous of having the REA 
construct steam-electric generation plants 
in various sections of the country. 

[From the Newport Harbor (Calif.) News 
Press, June 23, 1961] 


MORE FEDERAL ENCROACHMENT 


Once again the Federal Government is try- 
ing to encroach upon the business that 
Makes it possible for the Government to 
exist. U.S. bureaucrats suckered the Con- 
gress for $145 million to build a plutonium 
reactor in Hanford, Wash., and now are try- 
ing to extract $90 million more to convert 
the heat energy of the plant to electric 
energy. 

This program 18 in an area where electric 
energy is already surplus. 

This move would be a crushing blow to 
Private industries, yes even to the home 
Owners and farmers in desparate need to 
convert sea water for domestic use. 

Liberal congressmen are advocating now a 
Power transmission system in the West which 
Would be a questionable parallel to the TVA 
across the country. 

The State of California has paid $175 mil- 
lion into the subsidy of the TVA. There is 
Not one whit of benefit. Power companies 
in the West have done monumental jobs 
toward providing the needs, current, pro- 
jected, and planned for the West. 

We need water. Sea water can be con- 
verted and is being converted at Freeport on 
the gulf coast. U.S. Government is subsi- 
dizing Freeport. 

For plutonium or other atomic experimen- 
tation we here in Orange County can pro- 
Vide the need, the raw product, the outlet 
for the product and a powerful lot of help 

a sea water recovery project. If Fed- 
eral subsidies there must be—that might well 
be in areas of usefulness rather than in ef- 
forts to create power where it is not needed. 
We need water. Converted sea water or 
Sewage water. 


General MacArthur: Symbol of Heroism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5 there appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune a fine article on the U.S. 
Contribution to democratic government 
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on the other side of the Pacific, through 
the genius of Gen. Douglas MacArthur: 
MACARTHUR IN PHILIPPINES: Most USEFUL 
Rovine ENVOY 
(By David Lawrence) 


Wasuincton, July 4—Of all the roving 
ambassadors who have gone abroad, none 
has produced so profound and useful an 
impression in behalf of the United States as 
has Gen, Douglas MacArthur this week in 
the Philippines. 

“A sentimental journey“ is what the re- 
tired commander of America’s Armed Forces 
in the Far East during World War I called 
his trip on the occasion of the 15th anni- 
versary of Philippine independence. The 
outpouring of millions of emotion-filled 
citizens of the Philippines proved that the 
ties between the two countries are stronger 
than ever. This was a tribute to America 
as well as to Its old soldier. 

The example to the world is a significant 
one. For it was the United States which, 
over a period of years, helped to educate and 
train a whole generation of leaders for the 
new republic. No better illustration of how 
to deal with colonialism could be given in 
the modern world. It contrasts with the 
failure of various European nations to train 
their colonies in Africa for self-government. 
What a travesty on fair play that the United 
States, which liberated first Cuba and then 
the Philippines, should still be chastised as 
imperialistic by certain orators and organs 
in Latin America. 

A TIMELY REMINDER 


General MacArthur's trip, therefore, is a 
timely reminder of the record of the United 
States, which sacrificed the lives of many of 
its soldiers to secure the freedom of both 
the Philippines and Cuba following the 
Spanish-American War in 1898. 

General MacArthur’s wise counsel and 
careful handling of the American occupation 
of Japan helped, moreover, to contribute to 
the setting up of a democratic government in 
Japan. It is too bad that his record was 
marred by the arbitrary recall from his en- 
tire command which he experienced at the 
hands of President Truman in 1951 

Whatever differences there were about mili- 
tary policy in the Korean area, history will 
render the judgment that it might have been 
better to limit the recall of the general to the 
Korean command and not to have subjected 
him to the humiliation of 4 withdrawal also 
from Japan, where he had made such a re- 
markable success in the postwar period, 

Certainly some way to prevent the tragedy 
that surrounded the event could have been 
found. But, unhappily, impulsive men in 
the White House make mistakes which they 
live to regret someday, though they do not 
always concede that they erred. 

General MacArthur symbolizes today the 
heroism of millions of Americans who fought 
in two wars in the Far East—8,000 miles from 
home. The wars in that region have proved 
that the United States will defend its in- 
terests in any quarter of the globe and that 
it will not follow concepts of isolationism. 
Indeed, the Spanish-American War also 
proved even six decades ago that American 
forces would go as far away as the Philip- 
pines to tackle an enemy. 

General MacArthur’s visit to the Philip- 
pines is not official. He doesn't represent 
the U.S. Government there, although the 
journey has an official blessing and facil- 
ities of transportation were made available 
to him by our Government. 

So far as the people of the Philippines 
are concerned, they saw again the man whose 
father had served as a general in the US. 
Army in the days when the Philippines were 
liberated from Spain. The people saw also 
this week the same man who was in com- 
mand of American and Philippine forces in 
1941 when Japanese bombers drove them out. 
He pledged then: “I shall return.” His 
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words echoed around the world even as the 
story of his spectacular escape on a sub- 
marine was being reported. He came back 
at the head of a victorious army in 1945 as 
his troops, aided by America’s Naval and 
Air Forces in the Far East, made the return 
possible, 
HIS LAST VISIT? 

General MacArthur is 81 years old and 
doubts that he will ever see the Philippines 
again. But the record of an American 
soldier who stood up bravely under the most 
discouraging circumstances and steadfastly 
promised to rescue the people of the Philip- 
pines will live long in the memory of all 
peoples in the Far East. It is a record of 
Aemricanism—of courage, of kindliness to- 
ward the citizens of the Philippines, and of 
wisdom in administering the delicate task 
of a military occupation of Japan. 

It is always easy to speak of what might 
have been. Had General MacArthur's ad- 
vice been followed by President Truman with 
respect to the bombing of the Red Chinese 
bases in 1950, the Communists might never 
have gotten North Korea, and a telling blow 
might have been struck against Communist 
aggression in the Par East. The saddest 
words of tongue or pen are indeed, it might 
have been.” 


Resumption of Nuclear Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important problems facing the 
United States is whether we should re- 
sume atomic-hydrogen weapon testing. 
Answers to the most important argu- 
ments against resumption of tests ap- 
pears in a featured article in the July 
17 issue of U.S. News & World Report. 
These answers were prepared by my col- 
league the Honorable CHET HOLIFIELD, 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
this article in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

THE CASE FOR ATOMIC TESTING BY UNITED 
STATES 

(To test new weapons again—or not to 
test—is moving to top position among de- 
cisions in on President Kennedy. 

(Representative CHET HOLIFIŒLD, Democrat, 
of California, in a key position as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and &s a friend of Kennedy, is among those 
pressing for a decision to resume testing. 
His views, based on years of dealing with 
matters of national security, are shared by 
many top military men and members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, 

(In what follows, arguments that are ad- 
vanced against weapons testing are stated 
and answered by Chairman HỌLIFIELD,) 

Argument: We should not resume test- 
ing nuclear weapons because Russia and the 
United States have enough to destroy each 
other right now. 

Answer: This argument could be true in 
terms of numbers of weapons and total ex- 
plosive power, and still be fallacious. 

Reason? It ignores the problem of delivery 
of such weapons. Quantities of nuclear 
weapons in hands of either United States or 
Russia could be meaningless unless they are 
related directly to modern, sophisticated de- 
livery systems. 
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As an example, delivery of a 10-megaton 
bomb by a manned bomber plane might be- 
come impossible in the near future. In fact, 
this will be the case very soon as a result 
of antiaircraft missiles—or Sidewinder rock- 
ets from supersonic interceptors planes. 
Missiles launched from planes, and armed 
with relatively small nuclear warheads and 
electronic guidance systems which seek their 
target, could seal the doom of our SAC (Stra- 
tegic Air Command) bomber planes. 

Intermediate and long-range missiles are 
becoming a reality. Ways of delivering mis- 
sile warheads are improving at a fantastic 
rate. Note the rate of improvement in solid- 
fuel missiles such as the Polaris and Min- 
uteman in the past 18 months. 

Argument; But atomic warheads for these 
missiles have already been developed. Any 
further improvements are bound to be mar- 

al. 
3 Further improvements could be 
tremendous—not marginal. Further testing 
of warheads is imperative. 

Let me give an example, using theoretical 
warhead weights: 

A warhead weighing 500 pounds has a 
present range of 1,200 miles. If the weight 
of the warhead were reduced from 500 to 250 
pounds, the range could be increased to 
1,700 miles with the same amount of missile 
fuel. Reduction in weight, size and configu- 
ration of warheads requires testing, except 
in minor instances. 

The real problem which faces us—and 
which depends on testing—is not to create 
larger yield weapons with more megatons, 
but to create lighter and smaller missile 
warheads which are practically invulnerable 
to interception. 

Our national security may rest on this 
point. We cannot gamble with weapon sys- 
tems which are rapidly becoming obsoles- 
cent. If we believe that an equal or slightly 
superior weapon capability in our hands 18. 
or has been, a primary factor of deterrence, 
than we cannot afford to lose that deterrence 
by depending on obsolescent weapons or 
methods of delivery. 

Argument: It isn’t actually necessary to 
test—and explode—atomic devices, because 
improvements in weapons can be made in 
laboratories. 

Answer: This argument is dangerous and 
is refuted by every important event in the 
history of research and development. Only 
minor improvements of existing devices can 
be made without testing. Any major im- 
provement must be proved be testing. 

There are new and revolutionary concepts 
of delivery systems and warheads in today’s 
rapidly moving technology. These concepts 
must be tested step by step from theory to 
accomplishment. Continuous testing of 
missile propulsion and guidance at Cape 
Canaveral and Vandenberg missile facilities 
are conclusive as to the need of testing of 
warheads as well. 

The continuous testing of nuclear sub- 
marines is another example. Such revolu- 
tionary concepts of warhead delivery are 
being proved in test after test. How naive 
and impractical and inconsistent are those 
who are satisfied with the existing state of 
nuclear warheads while they fail to protest, 
at all, testing of the basic delivery systems. 

Protests against testing of warheads be- 
come emotional rather than logical. Denial 
of testing in one phase of our weapon re- 
search and development, while continuing 
testing in all other phases, can only be crip- 
pling in nature. It cannot remove the 
danger of war; it can only increase the dan- 
ger of defeat by a determined and ruthless 
opponent, 

Argument: We should be patient. We 
should continue negotiating with the Soviets 
in the hope that an agreement on a test ban 
can be reached, 

Answer: We have been patient. We have 
negotiated for 33 months. During this 
period only minor concessions have been 
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made by the Soviets to our request for an 
adequate inspection and detection system, 
to prevent possible cheating. 

On the first meeting in March of this year, 
the Soviets nullified all previous concessions 
by adyancing a demand for the troika prin- 
ciple of administering the agreement. 

The Soviets reneged on a previous agree- 
ment for a one-man neutral administrator 
and demanded a three-man administration, 
each to have the right to veto any action of 
the international inspection team. Since 
one of the three would be a Soviet repre- 
sentative, this of course made a mockery of 
any previous agreement. Future chances of 
an equitable administration of any provi- 
sion of a treaty agreement were destroyed 
by the Soviets. 

Argument: The only alternative is to walk 
out—and that would give Russia a propa- 
ganda victory. 

Answer: Breaking off the talks in Geneva 
is not the only choice. Notwithstanding 
the futility of our negotiations, I agree that 
we should continue to negotiate or be will- 
ing to negotiate. 

However, we should no longer be bound 
by our voluntary moratorium during the 
time of future negotiations. 

We should not walk out on the negotia- 
tions, neither should we tie our hands on 
nuclear weapons testing for strength and 
security. 

Argument: (a) The Soviets are not testing 
secretly; (b) the Soviets are testing secretly. 

Answer: Neither of these statements can 
be proved by the United States. It is pre- 
cisely because we do not know the answers, 
and because the Soviets will not agree to an 
adequate system of detection which would 
give us firm answers, that we face the grave 
decision. 

Argument: If the United States and Brit- 
ain resume testing, then the Soviets will 
resume testing. 

Answer: This argument assumes that the 
Soviets have not been secretly testing. If 
the assumption is not true, then they would 
not resume, they would continue. 

On the other hand, if they have honored 
the moratorium and have not been secretly 
testing, we will start out at the same rela- 
tive position we were in 33 months ago. 
Our course of action will not be based on 
ignorance of our opponent’s actions, but on 
proven procedures for improving our capa- 
bility to deter war. 

Argument: The Soviets have more to gain 
by resuming nuclear tests than the United 
States and Britain. 

Answer: This argument Is based on the 
assumption that the Soviets have not been 
secretly testing during the 33-month mora- 
torium. The assumption therefore must be 
evaluated. It can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved, because we lack dependable informa- 
tion. 

If the Soviets have been secretly testing, 
they may have closed any gap in their tech- 
nology which may have existed at the be- 
ginning of the moratorium. 

If they have not been secretly testing, then 
it is reasonable to assume that the same gap 
exists today as we believe existed at the be- 
ginning of the moratorium. Assuming this 
latter situation, we then must evaluate our 
respective technological capabilities, On this 
point, I see no reason for doubting our own 
capability. The record of the past proves 
that we have had a superior capability in 
both quality and diverse types of nuclear 
weapons. 

Undoubtedly the Soviets will improve their 
weapons technology whether their testing is 
secret or open. Because we Jack information 
as to the present status of their nuclear- 
weapon technology, we can only speculate as 
to the relative gain in the future between 
the Soviets and ourselves. 

In a contest of this type, I have confidence 
in the ability of the United States and Brit- 
ain to maintain any lead in weaponry that 
we may now have. 
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Argument: If tests are resumed, people all 
over the world will be alarmed and blame the 
United States. 

Answer: There will undoubtedly be some 
adverse public opinion toward any nation 
that resumes testing of nuclear weapons. 
The degree of blame directed against the 
United States will depend on several factors, 
some of which can be modified by the skill 
we exercise In presenting our case to world 
opinion. Some factors are beyond our con- 
trol. 

The President should, in my opinion, de- 
vote a major television speech to this pres- 
entation. He should give a brief rasumé 
of our patient negotiations over the 33- 
month time period. He should then explain 
the continuous refusal of the Soviets to ac- 
cept any basic agreement which would give 
us assurance against secret violation. 

The people should be given the facts re- 
garding the need for improvement of existing 
weapons and the probability of revolutionary 
weapons development. The basic factor for 
resumption, of course, would be the mainte- 
nance of our position of military strength in 
the interest of deterrence and the preserva- 
tion of peace. 

We now have a considerable cushion of 
good will and confidence on the part of our 
allies and most of the neutral nations. That 
good will and confidence is based on the be- 
lief that we have negotiated sincerely during 
the recent months. 

There is a corresponding decrease in re- 
spect for the Soviets. Their failure to ad- 
vance constructive proposals and their rejec- 
tion of United States and British concessions 
have caused growing doubt as to their sin- 
cerity. The recent “troika” proposal in the 
United Nations and the Geneva Conferences 
has worked to their disadvantage before the 
bar of world opinion. 

In making the decision to resume testing 
because we believe it necessary for the 
preservation of our national security, we 
must be willing to accept criticism from 
those who are not responsible for our na- 
tional safety and who, in most instances, 
are misinformed or uninformed on the rea- 
sons for making the decision. 

Argument: Fallout from nuclear-weapons 
testing by the United States, the Soviets, and 
possibly other nations, will contaminate the 
atmosphere and be harmful to people. 

Answer: The United States and Britain 
would not conduct tests which would involve 
contamination of the world’s atmosphere. 

Tests which are necessary to improve ex- 
isting weapons, or prove the principle of new 
and possibly revolutionary weapons, can be 
conducted in underground cavities, thereby 
solving the problem of atmospheric contami- 
nation, 

Each sovereign nation determines its owt 
course in nuclear-weapon testing. The 
present test-ban negotiations affect only the 
United States, Britain, and the U.S.S.R. The 
fact that the negotiations were being held 
did not prevent France from conducting 
atomic-weapon tests in the Sahara Desert. 

It would indeed be naive to believe that 
Communist China would refrain from test- 
ing atomic weapons, if such tests were within 
her capability or to her advantage. 


Appeasement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
hope the following editorial, which ap- 
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peared in the New York Daily News this 

morning will alert us further to the 

dangers we face through this adminis- 

tration’s toying with Outer Mongolia. 
LavucH Orr 33,000 DEAD? 

After years of disdaining Outer Mongolia 
as the Soviet Russian puppet state that it is, 
the U.S. Government is suddenly making 
gestures toward diplomatic recognition of 
Outer Mongolia. 

The object is alleged to be to set up a test 
of the godforsaken dump's ability or other- 
wise to make decisions independently of the 
Kremlin. 

Why the Kennedy administration should 
want such a test when it already knows the 
answer is beyond us. 

The Outer Mongolia funny business has 
stirred up grave worries in a nation whose 
friendship for the United States was proved 
long ago. We refer to Formosa—Talwan— 
Free China—under the presidency of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Free China's government is increasingly 
afraid of a doublecross that would bring 
about in some devious and dishonest way 
the admission of slave China to the United 
Nations. By slave China, we mean 
China, under Mao Tse-tung and Chou En- 
lai 


US. U.N. Ambassador Adlai Stevenson long 
ago whined in public that he was “afraid” 
Red China's eventual admission to the UN. 
“was “inevitable.” 

DOUBLECROSS IN THE WORKS? 

Chester Bowles, a big shot in President 
Kennedy's State Department, has often 
talked of seeking fresh perspectives on slave 
China. 

A trial balloon went up in Washington the 
Other day (and shot down a few days 
later) about how the administration was 
thinking of offering Red China admission to 
the U.N. on terms which Red China wouldn’t 
accept. That would put the blame for its 
continued nonmembership on Red China. 
But nothing was said as to what would hap- 
5 5 if slave China should accept such an 
offer. 

All these moves, rumors and doubletalk 
are hurting our alliance with Free China. 

Matters weren't improved last week, either. 
when Washington called home U.S. Am- 
bassador Everett F. Drumright from Formosa 
for what were described as routine consulta- 


The alliance with Free China is one of 
the most valuable of such hookups that 
the United States has. 

As Gen, Douglas MacArthur pointed out 
long ago, the big island is an unsinkable 
Aircraft carrier right in the middle of our 
far-Pacific defense line. Nowadays, its out- 
Post islands of Quemoy and Matsu are forti- 
fled in such a way as to make Gibraltar 
look sick. 

Quemoy and Matsu respectively plug the 
big Chinese mainland ports of Amoy and 
Foochow against the possibility of Red 
China’s mounting an invasion attempt on 

osa from either of those ports. 

If we were to loosen any important ties 
With Chiang Kai-shek, or toss him to the 
Wolves as some of our hotter liberals would 
like to do, we would in all likelihood tear 
w irreparable hole in our Pacific defense 

e 


Should we consent to Red China's admis- 
Sion to the U.N., or give it diplomatic recog- 
nition, or both, we would laugh! off our 
33,000 fighting men killed in the Korean 

ar, mostly by savage Chinese Red “volun- 
teers,” to say nothing of American warriors 
Still rotting in Chinese Red jails. 

We would suggest that all News readers 
Who feel as we do on this subject bombard 
their Senators and Representatives with de- 
mands that they oppose, in every way they 
Can, U.S. recognition of Red China and Outer 
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Mongolia or the admission of either of 
those areas to the UN. 

If you want to go further into this sub- 
ject, or do some work, in addition to let- 
terwriting, toward preventing any dirty Far 
East doublecrosses, get in touch with the 
Committee of One Million, 79 Madison Ave- 
nue, Suite 909, New York 16, N. T.; Murray 
Hill 5-0190. 

This committee against any appeasement 
of Red China pulls no punches, and cus- 
tomarily gets results. 


Foreign Aid: Persuasive Reasons 
for Approval 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond, in today’s issue of the Wash- 
ington Post, summarizes the important 
reasons why Congress should respond to 
the President’s recommendations in the 
field of foreign aid. Mr. Drummond's 
article follows: 

FOREIGN A—PERSUASIVE REASONS 
FOR APPROVAL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

There are fresh and powerful reasons for 
Congress to pass the administration's eco- 
nomic aid program. 

But President Kennedy's proposals to 
carry forward and to improve upon past 
measures to assist underdeveloped countries 
are having difficulty with Congress, exactly 
as did the Eisenhower program. 

The reason is the same—a foreign-aid pro- 
gram, however vital to the national interest, 
has no voter constituency to demand its pas- 
sage and no domestic pressure group to 
influence Congressmen. 

Congress can be brought to appropriate 
billions of dollars year after year to subsi- 
dize farmers in part because U.S. farmers 
are voters; the farm program has a domestic 
constituency. But the economic aid pro- 
gram has to be advanced solely on its merits, 
sold on its merits, and approved on its merits 
with individual Co n, knowing full 
well that they are not likely to be rewarded 
at the polls for their approval and possibly 
will be punished. This is why it takes po- 
litical courage and a devotion to the na- 
tional interest for Congressmen to approve 
large appropriations for economic aid. 

The case for passage of the President's 

economic aid program is rational, realistic, 
and, I believe, persuasive. The heart of it is 
this: 
1. Those who plead that the United States 
should take the initiative in the cold war 
and not just react against the Communists, 
are most often the opponents of the aid pro- 
gram. But economic aid is a prime example 
of U.S. initiative. We were first to use eco- 
nomic aid as a means of shielding the un- 
derdeveloped nations from Communist take- 
over. Economic aid is not a defensive coun- 
terthrust to Communist action. It is taking 
the initiative in the very best sense. Ata 
time when the Soviets are paying us the un- 
willing compliment of copying it in their 
own peculiar way, those who most strongly 
urged that we take the offensive, are urging 
that we abandon one of the best means of 
mounting the offensive. The aid program 
is an invaluable tool in the cold war because 
it helps nations win a self-sustaining rate 
of economic growth. 


P 
tive use of aid dollars. Economic develop- 
ment is a long-term process and a country 
needs reasonable assurance of aid not just 
for 12 months, but for several years in order 
to develop a workable program. 

Furthermore, for those most critical of the 
administration of the aid program to deny 
the means of long-range planning through 
long-range financing is to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the best means of correcting past 
mistakes. Let us recognize that the Govern- 
ment leaders in the less developed countries 
are politicians—as they are in the United 
States. If they are going to put into effect 
what may be politically difficult internal re- 
forms and programs for social and economic 
justice, we should help arm them with the 
politically valuable argument that we are 
ready to commit ourselves to long-term pro- 
grams of aid calculated to achieve substan- 
tial progress. 

To authorize the Government to borrow 
money from the Treasury, in amounts speci- 
fied by Congress, to make development loans 
to underdeveloped countries—this does not 
deprive Congress of any control over the 
program. It increases control since Con- 
gress will have a quarterly review of past 
programs and a quarterly opportunity to 
examine new plans—and stop them if Con- 
gress so desires. 

3. When the economic aid program is ad- 
vocated as vital to the national interest by 
President Kennedy, President Eisenhower, 
and President Truman, and by every presi- 
dential nominee since the start of the cold 
war—Thomas E. Dewey, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Richard Nixon—Congress ought to ponder 
very hard before striking it down. Approval 
was never more urgent than now. 


— 
Spending Tourist Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, on June 27, the Wall Street Journal 
made editorial comment on the adminis- 
tration-sponsored proposal to lower the 
duty-free allowance for American tour- 
ists from $500 to $100 which passed this 
House on May 17. It points to the same 
fallacies which were brought to light in 
the minority views which accompanied 
House Report No. 384. Both the effec- 
tiveness and the wisdom of this proposal 
are open to sincere question and I would 
commend to my colleagues a reading of 
this editorial and a rereading of the 
minority views of House Report No. 384. 

One Less KEEPSAKE 

The other afternoon we went down to 
wish bon yoyage to some young friends sail- 
ing for Europe. We came back wishing 
President Kennedy and Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon could have joined the party- 

These two gentlemen have just about per- 
suaded Congress that they are going to save 
the dollar by cutting the tourist’s duty-free 
allowance from $500 to $100. The theory is 
simple. Tourists will spend less money buy- 
ing keepsakes in Venice. That will reduce 
the outflow of dollars and so shrink this 
country’s balance-of-payments deficit which 
continues to threaten the dollar's value in 
world markets. 
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Well, one trouble with this lovely theory, 
as we were reminded the other day, is that 
most people who go to Europe aren't rich 
people, like the Kennedy’s and the Dillons. 
For most of them it is a once-in-a-lifetime 
dream. 

There were nearly a thousand people on 
this single tourist-class ship, off to see the 
bright lights of Paris or the ruins of Rome, 
and they were about equally divided among 
young college students, newlyweds, and el- 
derly couples for whom this tour represented 
years of savings. For all these people, un- 
like some in Washington, a dollar is hard to 
come by and not lightly spent. Most of them 
don't intend to buy $500 worth of souvenirs 
anyway. So at best the savings over the 
customs counter are exaggerated. 

But even those who can afford it are 
already outfoxing Mr. Kennedy and Mr. 
Dillon. Student, honeymoner, or grey- 
haired couple, nearly all are seeing Europe 
on something almost forgotten in Washing- 
ton, a carefully thought-out budget. The 
junior from Wellesley may be going on a 
thousand dollars of father’s money; Aunt 
Bessie and Uncle John may have saved up 
three times that much for their sight of the 
world. But however much it is that's ear- 
marked “Europe,” that's what it's going to 
be. 
If the Governments says they must spend 
$400 less on Italian neckties or French per- 
fume—well, the travel agent can add a few 
days to the stay in Rome or the young people 
can just make the night lights of Paris a 
little brighter. Neither Uncle John nor 
father need expect to save a dollar from be- 
ing left somewhere over the sea. 

Nor need Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Dillon ex- 

to save the dollar that way. Already 
they delude everybody with the pretense that 
the trouble is tourist shopping abroad, a 
tiny drop compared with the gallons of dol- 
lars poured out by the Government itself. 
And a day among the real tourists would dis- 
illusion them about this new regulation. 

When that is adopted, all that will have 
been done will be to prevent some students, 
honeymooners and grey-haired couples from 
spending their travel savings the way they 
want to. Kindly Government will still let 
them, for the time being, have thelr mem- 
ories of Venice—just see to it, in the name of 
the Nation’s good, that they bring back 
one less keepsake to help remember how it 
was. 


Study by National Science Foundation of 
National Needs in Scientific Research 
and Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN A. SMITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. SMITH of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, the National Science Founda- 
tion has just concluded the study of our 
national needs in scientific research and 
education during the next 10 years. 

This study shows that we must treble 
our investment in scientific education 
and research in the universities in order 
to meet our scientific needs for this cru- 
cial forthcoming decade. This invest- 
ment which may cost a total of over $10 
billion will be in teachers, buildings, 
equipment, and supporting costs. 

The price is steep, But, as the report 
said, only through “superior quality of 
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our scientists and engineers can we 
maintain effective leadership in helping 
other nations as well as ours to achieve 
the great cultural practical values of this 
scientific era.” 

Legislation to provide aid to all levels 
of education to this country is now before 
both Houses of Congress. Although 
much more will have to be done in the 
future years to meet the needs that the 
National Science Foundation outlines, 
these bills will be the initial steps that 
must be taken to fulfill the demands 
posed by the Foundation's report. I hope 
that all Members of Congress will keep 
in mind these demands in making their 
decisions on these bills. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ex- 
cellent outline of the National Science 
Foundation's report by John Finney, 
which appeared in this morning's New 
York Times be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SCIENCE Stupy URGES TREBLED OUTLAY 
IN DECADE 
(By John W. Finney) 

WASHINGTON, July 9.—The United States 
was advised today that it must treble Invest- 
ments in scientific education and research in 
the universities if it is to meet its scientific 
needs over the next 10 years. It was told 
that it must insure an opportunity for every 
interested student to become a scientist or 
engineer. 

These conclusions were contained in a 
major policy study by the National Science 
Foundation assessing the national needs in 
scientific research and education during the 
next 10 years. The report, entitled “Invest- 
ing in Scientific Progress,” was made public 
today by the foundation. By law, the foun- 
dation is charged with developing “a na- 
tional policy for the promotion of basic re- 
search and education in the sciences.” 

KENNEDY HAILS REPORT 

In a letter to Dr. Alan T. Waterman, direc- 
tor of the foundation, President Kennedy 
said the report made a valuable contribu- 
tion in helping to relate the Nation's re- 


quirements for support of scientific research 


and education to our intellectual potential.” 

The report, the President said, makes clear 
that the Nation has a major challenge to 
realize to the fullest the potential of those 
young people who are expected to show the 
desire and capacity to become scientists in 
the next decade. 

“The realization of this goal is vital to our 
national security and welfare. It will re- 
quire the sustained efforts of all those in 
the Nation who are concerned with the 
quality of our science and engineering edu- 
cation and with the strength of American 
science and technology.” 

Both the report and the President empha- 
sized that the Nation's scientific progress 
was “the responsibility of everyone.” The 
report, however also maintained that the 
Federal Government had “a special responsi- 
bility for leadership” and must assume an 
increasing proportion of the support of sci- 
ence over the next decade. 

The objective of the 30-page report was to 
put forth a national goal for scientific prog- 
ress and show, in terms of men, money, and 
equipment what it would take to reach this 
goal. 

The report is a detailed sequel to a report 
entitled “Scientific Pregress, the Universities 
and the Federal Government,” issued last 
November by the President's Science Advi- 
sory Committee. Taken together, along with 
more detailed foundation studies to follow, 
the two reports will become basic policy 
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documents within the Government for plan- 
ning the Nation's scientific and technolog- 
ical expansion. 

COST PUT AT $10 BILLION 


The key point in both the reports was the 
necessity for expanding and improving 
scientific education and research in the uni- 
versities if the Nation is to produce a suf- 
ciently large and sufficiently well trained 
new generation of scientists and engineers. 
The cost of this necessary expansion was 
placed at more than $10 billion during the 
next decade. 

In the current fiscal year, it is estimated 
$3 billion was spent in colleges and univer- 
sities for science and engineering education 
and for basic research. The report recom- 
mends that this annual Investment should 
grow to at least $8,200 million by 1970. 

Throughout the report runs the under- 
lying theme that the keystone to the Na- 
tion’s scientific progress is the college and 
graduate education of scientists and engi- 
neers and the research that is integral with 
that education. 

Building on this theme, the report reaches 
this conclusion as one of its principal recom- 
mendations: 

If the Nation is to achieve total effec- 
tive fulfillment of its scientific potential, 
then every young person who shows the 
desire and the capacity to become a scientist 
should be insured the opportunity to do so. 

To insure adequate opportunity for scien- 
tific education, however, the report sald, 
“much more is needed—more teachers, more 
buildings, more equipment, and more sup- 
porting costs.” 

On the basis of the upward trend over the 
last 30 years, the report estimated, the num- 
ber of scientists and engineers should almost 
double in the next decade, from 1,400,000 in 
1960 to about 2,500,000 in 1970. Also, the 
number of scientists and engineers holding 
doctorate degrees should increase from 87,000 
to 168,000 by 1970. 

The report cautions, however, that in view 

of the population growth in the rest of the 
world, the United States cannot hope to com- 
pete in sheer number of scientists and engi- 
neers, 
Only through “superior quality of our sci- 
entists and engineers,” it said, “can we main- 
tain effective leadership in helping other 
nations as well as ourselves to achieve the 
great cultural and practical values of this 
scientific era.” 

To keep step with the expanding scientific 
activity and to insure the needed superior 
quality, the report gave this analysis of what 
would be required in terms of teachers, 
buildings, equipment, and support of basic 
research in the universities. 

TEACHERS 

To handle the increasing enrollment of 
students in science and engineering, expected 
to reach 1,130,000 by 1970, the number of 
scientists and engineers teaching will have 
to increase from the present 100,000 to 175,- 
000 and the number doing basic research 
rise from 45,000 to 85,000. This will require 
an increase in salaries from the present 
$1,145 to $3,070 million. 

BUILDINGS 


During the next 10 years an investment 
of about $3,500 million will be required in 
classrooms to handle the expanding enroll- 
ment. At present, there is a $500 million 
shortage in laboratory buildings for basic 
research in colleges and universities. To fill 
this shortage and meet projected require- 
ments will cost about $2,800 million during 
the decade. 

EQUIPMENT 

An average expenditure of $200 million a 

year will be required for the next 10 years 


for teaching equipment and apparatus. 
Spending on equipment for basic research 
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should rise from the present $30 to $180 mil- 
lion by 1970. 


SUPPORTING COSTS 


Supporting costs, such as salaries, operat- 
ing expenses, textbooks, and overhead, will 
rise from $1,900 million in 1961 to $5 billion 
in 1970. Support for basic research in the 
universities should increase from $760 to 
about $2,200 million. 

To finance these rising costs, the report 
said, all sectors of the Nation—such as State 
and local governments and private indus- 
try—must increase their support of science 
during the coming decade. It said, how- 
ever, that “the proportion furnished by the 
Federal Government must rise.“ 

“Because science affects the Nation as a 

whole and because some things must be 
done now to insure the Nation's well-being 
in the future,” it said, the Federal Govern- 
ment has a special responsibility for leader- 
ship. 
“It includes identifying the needs, finding 
out what must be done first, encouraging 
widespread support, and providing funds 
that cannot be obtained elsewhere at the 
time they are needed.” 


Federal Aid and Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr.DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ray- 
mond Moley, in his article in Sunday's 
New York Herald Tribune, discusses one 
of the uses presently being made of 
Federal aid. 

RAYMOND MOLEY ON AID AND COLOSSAL NERVE 


Inasmuch as the Federal bureaucracy has 
been incompetent in administering the mil- 
lions already given for school aid, it would 
seem to have colossal nerve to come before 
Congress with a demand to administer the 
Dillions involved in the plan now pending 
in the House of Representatives. 

One of the arguments for Federal school 
aid is that the Federal Government has been 
Spending our money for limited school aid 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and its Office of Education. 
The officer responsible for checking Fed- 

eral programs, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, issued a devastating re- 
port on this subject on June 12 of this year. 
It certainly denied any Federal claim to 
Superior wisdom and efficiency in spending 
funds. 

More than 10 years ago, the 8lst Congress 
enacted a law, amended several times since, 
to provide assistance to school districts 
which, under the defense effort, have been 
Tequired to care for more than a normal 
number of schoolchildren. This program is 
Called school assistance in federally affected 
areas. 

The pertinent language in the law states 
that monetary grants shall be made to such 
School districts based upon the following 
requirement: ‘ 

“The estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children whose mem- 
bership results directly from activities of 
the United States (carried on either directly 
or through a contractor)“ 

Since 1950, $948 million has been spent 
under this legislation. 

The Comptroller General found after ex- 
amination that the instructions issued were 
50 loose that data submitted by districts 
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applying for aid were considered sufficient, 
with little or no independent checking. 


cation of the extent to which children of 
parents employed by such es were to 
be the beneficiaries. But the statements of 
the number of employees as provided by 
school districts were accepted as adequate 
evidence of need. Under this practice, all 
the children of all employees of companies 
which had only minor Federal contracts were 
counted as an abnormal addition to the 
school load. 

It would seem that prudent administration 
of such large sums would take into con- 
sideration the increase in the number of 
children of employees directly concerned 
with the proportion of Federal business done 
by that company. 

But this was not done. The report of 
the Comptroller General says that the Of- 
fice of Education's instructions “did not in- 
clude guides or standards to assist the field 
representatives to arrive at appropriate con- 
clusions.” 

The Comptroller General's report says also 
that “no instructions were provided to the 
school districts on how to determine that 
industries or installations were engaged in 
Federal activities directly or through a con- 
tractor. There was no guide given as to the 
types of goods or materials produced or sold 
by contractors that would qualify them as 
defense plants. 

This program is up for more money now 
and is tied in with the rest of the school aid 

lans, 

2 The cynical move of this administration 
to pressure Members of the House to vote for 
all school aid is shown by a release of figures 
showing which Congressmen's districts got 
some of this loosely spent money. The re- 
lease shows 313 Members’ districts, with the 
amounts charged against each. These fig- 
ures apply specifically to the districts rep- 
resented by members of the Rules Commit- 
tee, which is presently holding up the whole 
batch of school-aid plans. 

In short, the administration is saying: 
“Vote for what we want, because look at 
what we have given your districts all these 
years.” 


Deduction of College Tuition and Fees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, early in 
this session of the Congress I introduced 
a proposal to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code to provide that an individual 
may deduct amounts paid for tuition, 
fees, and books to institutions of higher 
education. This deduction would apply 
to these necessary educational expenses 
of the individual or any of his depend- 
ents, 

Up to this point, the Committee on 
Ways and Means has not seen fit to 
schedule action on my bill, H.R. 2269. 
I would like, at this point, to include as 
part of my remarks a letter which I re- 
ceived from Mr. C. F. Quest, of Shako- 
pee, Minn., written in support of my pro- 
posal. Mr. Quest’s comments are of such 
a nature that I feel that they should be 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
here in the House and particularly to 
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the members of the Ways and Means 

Committee. I know of no better way 

to impress upon the committee the justi- 

fication of this proposal and the wide- 

spread support for its adoption: 
SHAKOPEE, MINN. 

July 7, 1961. 

ANCHER NELSEN, 

New House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. - 

Dran ConcressMAN: I have just received 
your latest ANCHER in Washington letter and 
read it with interest. 

For some time I haye meant to write to 
you about an item in a previous copy of 
that letter in regard to tax credit for col- 
lege education expenses. My motives are 
celfish, but aren't most? My eldest daughter, 
one of seven children, has just graduated 
from high school with highest honors. She 
has applied for college scholarships and has 
received two, both honorary. She is told 
that her father’s resources are sufficient for 
her education. That might be, but two more 
children follow her in successive years to 
college. Current costs per year are over 
$2,000. This will be quite an annual load 
in 1963 particularly since this money comes 
after taxes, Federal and Minneosta, of about 
a third. Although we educate our children 
primarily for their own advantage, their ad- 
vancent also accrues to the human resources 
of the Nation and accordingly I feel such ex- 
pense deserves a tax credit. 

She intends to go to Northwestern Univer- 
sity, a privately supported school. We could 
send her to the University of Minnesota for 
less cost to me. I went there and received 
a good education. But what I don’t pay to 
the University of Minnesota comes from the 
State taxpayers since an education there 
costs as much to provide as anywhere else. 

Certainly, a calm and considerate analysis, 
all politics aside, would show that a tax 
credit for college expenses is justified. 

I hope that something can be done to 
move such a bill through Congress. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. F. QUEST, 
Shakopee Foundry Co. 


Africa: Challenge of Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 30, at the graduating exercises at 
Southeastern High School, Hammond, 
La., Jonathan Charles Bickham deliv- 
ered an inspiring salutary address en- 
titled “Africa: Challenge of Today.” 
While I did not have the good fortune 
of attending these exercises, I am glad 
that his excellent address has been called 
to my attention so that I can in turn in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues in the 
House of Representatives to same. His 
address follows: 

AFRICA: CHALLENGE oF TODAY 

In this year of 1961, it is necessary that 
we, as responsible citizens, study the situa- 
tion of new Africa. In a recent issue of 
Look, President Kennedy expressed this 
opinion on Africa: “No area deserves more 
of our knowledge and attention while get- 
ting so little of it.“ Well spoken, for the vast 
potential of black Africa today can be the 
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Resources found in these nations range 
from cocoa, bananas, and fish, to copper, dia- 
monds, cobalt, uranium, and bauxite. Vis- 
ualize clearly the signficance of these coun- 
tries to the United States and to Russia. 

Until 1957, many diplomats regarded black 
Africa as merely an extension of Europe. 
However, in March of 1957 Ghana won its 
independence from Britain and created a 
freedom movement which has given birth to 
more than 20 nations in Africa. 

In order to formulate an opinion on new 
Africa and to obtain the background neces- 
sary for understanding future policies con- 
cerning Africa, let us review certain events 
in three of the African countries: Guinea, 
Liberia, and Nigeria. 

The necessity for immediate action by the 
West in black Africa may be well-illustrated 
by a study of Guinea. In 1958 Guinea won 
its freedom by rejecting the De Gaulle con- 
stitution. Upon granting independence, the 
French left entirely. With them went the 
maps of the country, police arms and uni- 
forms, and the records of the nation. In 
his dilemma, President Sekou Toure ap- 
pealed to the United States for aid. To this 
day, the United States has never acknowl- 
edged this plea. 

But Russia happily came to the aid of 
Guinea, perhaps with an eye on the rich 
deposits of iron ore and bauxite or the port 
on Conakry, located in a position from which 
submarines based there can dominate the 
Atlantic. 

In order to sustain his country, Toure 
wanted capital from the United States to use 
in developing the resources of Guinea. He 
appealed to the International Cooperation 
Administration (formerly the Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration), our agency for con- 
ducting foreign aid programs, for technicians 
who never went. In the meantime, the 
Communists were firmly entrenching them- 
selves in Guinea. 

By this time the Communists controlled 
the mines and the airports and had re- 
routed to the East the bulk of the trade 
formerly going to the West. By shrewd 
maneuvers, the Communists had replaced the 
franc in Guinea with currency which is 
worthless except in trade with the East. 
This demonetarization put Guinea eco- 
nomically at the mercy of the Communists. 

Today in Guinea, we may find Russian, 
East German, and Chinese technicians. We 
can see the workers enlarging runways so 
that Soviet jets may connect Black Africa 
with Moscow. Now under construction are 
a printing plant and a radio station capable 
of indoctrinating the natives populating 22 
percent of the land area of the world with 
anti-American propaganda. 

The United States has at its command 
one mighty weapon which the Soviets do not 
possess, private enterprise. Is private en- 
terprise better than our foreign aid? Many 
may agree that our foreign ald program has, 
in many cases, failed to win for us the 
friendship or the support of nations that we 
have aided. As for private enterprise, let us 
see how it has helped to develop the country 
of Liberia. 

The Liberia of today is a far cry from the 
Liberia of yesterday. Only a generation ago, 
99 out of 100 of the people were illiterate 
tribesmen. There were no roads in Liberia, 
and exports amounted to $4 million, In 
1959 Liberia boasted 1,500 miles of roads, 
5,000 cars, mammoth plantations, 30 air- 
strips, 19 radiotelephone and radiotelegraph 
stations, and exports amounting to $6 mil- 
lion. The policy of the government, headed 
by President Willium Vacanrat Shadrach 


for Soviet Russia. 

The prosperity of Liberia and its pro- 
American attitude are an outgrowth of pri- 
vate enterprise, which began in 1926 when 
Henry Firestone lent Liberia $2 million be- 
cause he thought the country could grow 
rubber trees. Although slavery was com- 
mon during this period, Firestone's labor 
recruiters delighted that natives with their 
offers. Steady wages, rice below cost, free 
education, free hospitals, and free housing 
enticed many natives from the bush. Since 
this time, 259 square miles of land has been 
cleared and 10 million rubber trees have 
been raised. Liberia now has the largest 
and most modern rubber processing plant 
in the world. 

Firestone not only created the rubber in- 
dustry in Liberia but also improved agricul- 
ture, developed cattle that can withstand the 
tsetse fly, established banks, built hospitals, 
and, most important, founded schools to 
quench the thirst of the masses for knowl- 
edge. 

American business is successful because it 
helps bring understanding between men. 
With understanding comes respect and later, 
friendship. 

We must not think that if the United 
States does not aid these new countries they 
will automatically become Communist. 
Many of these former colonies still retain 
strong diplomatic and economic relations 
with their one-time rulers. Nigeria is one 
such country. 

This steaming chunk of jungle, the size 
of Texas and Nevada, is the most populous 
nation in New Africa. Freed in October of 
1960, Nigeria today has a democratic gov- 
ernment headed by Prime Minister Sir 
Abubakar Balewa, and is an independent 
member of the British Commonwealth. This 
country is well on her way to becoming one 
of the richest and most powerful of the new 
nations. 

In order to avert Nigeria's presentday 
agricultural dependence, there are plans to 
develop deposits of iron ore, zinc, and lead, 
and to construct a steel mill to supply Africa. 
An oilfield already established by Shell is 
slated to reach peak production of 500,000 
barrels per day in 1970. 

Although Nigeria is pushing ahead rapidly, 
tribalism and regional jealousies will prob- 
ably slow her economic and political devel- 
opment. Nigeria has pledged neutrality in 
world politics, but Sir Abubakar is definitely 
anti-Communist. He has visited the United 
States several times and is impressed with 
the way the nationalities of the world have 
fused to create the American. Sir Abubakar 
hopes to weld Nigeria’s 250 tribes, 400 lan- 
guages, and various religions into a society 
much like that found in the United States. 

After reviewing the situations of Guinea, 
Liberia, and Nigeria, I feel that we are in 
a better position to understand the actions 
that we must take to assure an African 
policy which is neutral, if not pro-Western. 
The United States and its allies must act now 
and must use every means available to bring 
Africa to our side. Some authorities sug- 
gest that we establish a mission of Ameri- 
can businessmen to use America's private 
enterprise in aiding Africa. President Ken- 
nedy favors appropriations for educational 
and economic funds for these countries. To 
be most effective, the programs of the West 
must be coordinated and tallored to each 
country. 

The fight is on, and we dare not slip into 
defeat. We must act now and let our actions 
paint a true picture of our belief in freedom. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, calm, 
comprehensive analysis of vital problems 
facing us is often difficult to obtain, but 
I feel that the Wall Street Journal defi- 
nitely produced this type of comment in 
its editorial of Thursday, July 6, entitled 
“The Plot Against Labor,“ which I here- 
by submit for the RECORD: 

THE PLOT AGAINST LABOR 


Anticipating his reelection to the presi- 
dency of the Teamsters Union, Jimmy Hoffa 
voiced his suspicion that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is plotting against him.. And 
the further charge that the administration's 
efforts to oust him reveal an attitude hostile 
to labor generally. 

Injured innocence is not Mr. Hoffa's most 
convincing pose. But there is undoubtedly 
some truth in his feeling that men in Wash- 
ington are unhappy about his place at the 
head of the Nation's largest and most pow- 
erful union. 

All the same, Mr. Hoffa and other leaders 
of organized labor ought not to go looking 
in Washington's dark corners for a hostile 
conspiracy. If there is anything like a plot 
against the best interests of the American 
workingman, it is being hatched quite open- 
ly by the men at the top of the labor move- 
ment. Not consciously, of course, but in the 
self-delusion that the patience of the public 
is infinite. 

The union leaders of this country, by and 
large, seem to have succumbed to the notion 
that their favored place above the law lies 
in the immutable nature of things; that the 
privileges of legal monopoly status and 
exemption from laws binding upon others, 
once bestowed by the Government, are hence- 
forth irrevocable. There is even a tendency 
among certain labor spokesmen to identify 
the interests of unions, as they define them, 
with the interests of the Nation as a whole. 

But what's good for the labor leaders man- 
ifestly isn’t always good for the country or 
the people. And more and more people are 
becoming aware of how these interests di- 
verge. 

Over the past generation, those who have 
seen the difference most clearly are the mil- 
lions of Americans who are union members. 
Union leaders have stolen their followers’ 
money brazenly, because the victims knew 

up would cost their jobs. The pub- 
lic at large has become acquainted with 
every sort of union extortion; it is the public, 
after all, that pays the higher price for less 
work performed by more men. 

It is the public, too, that does not know 
from one day to the next what tribute it will 
be forced to pay to union monopoly power. 
Some seamen or truckdrivers or trainmen or 
airline pilots may have decided to walk off 
their jobs, shutting down whole segments of 
the Nation’s economy as they go, even such a 
critical area as construction of missile bases. 
And the public—well, the public be damned. 
Let the public go without now, and pay later, 
is the prevailing attitude. But the unions 
seem to forget that people do not like to be 
walked upon. 

Moreover, as union pressures rub raw the 
Patience of the public, the politicians, by the 
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nature of their calling are bound to pay heed. 
Already, some who could never be mistaken 
for statesmen are trying to catch up with 
the public’s shifting attitude toward union- 
ism. The Landrum-Griffin Act, which labor 
lobbyists said would not pass, did pass. 
Many politiclans long counted in labor's 
camp now seek to cast an image of independ- 
ence, It is significant that the customary 
call for outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
Act was absent from last year's Democratic 
platform, and a Democratic President now 
hints unmistakably that an even tougher law 
May be needed to deal with labor disputes, 
That, surely, is a trend worth noting. 

So Mr. Hoffa and other labor monopolists 
are quite rightly apprehensive. But they are 
confused about who is conspiring to cause 
their downfall. It is not Washington; it is 
themselves, and the blindness to the rights 
of others which always afflicts those who 
wield too much power too long. 


Columbia-Barnard Democratic Club 
Opposes HUAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr, RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Colum- 
bia-Barnard Democratic Club has 
adopted unaniméusly a resolution urging 
the House of Representatives to abolish 
the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee. It has been signed by William 
Weissman, president of the club. This 
resolution demonstrates the deep con- 
cern which these college students have 
for civil liberties. I call it to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

RESOLUTION 61-2 


Resolution to petition the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States to abolish 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and for other purposes 


Whereas the investigations being carried 
on by the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities have exceeded the power of a 
Congressional committee to investigate for 
legislative purposes; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities is exercising functions within the 
Proper domain of the Department of Justice 
and the Federal Bureau of Investigation; 
and 

Whereas these functions are not within 
the proper domain of a congressional com- 
mittee; and 

Whereas the procedures used by the Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities constitute 
an abuse of the civil liberties of all Ameri- 
Cans; and 

Whereas the term “un-American” is am- 
biguous and the committee's charter is vague 
in its delegation of inyestigatory power to 
the committee; and 

Whereas the Committee on Un-American 
Activities has impugned the intelligence and 
loyalty of every American student with its 
charge that the students who demonstrated 
Against the committee in San Francisco in 

y 1960 were “dupes of the Communist 
Party”: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Columbia-Barnard Demo- 
cratic Club, That the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States is hereby petitioned 
and urged— 

1. To abolish the Committee on Un- 
American Activities; 
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2. To transfer the proper legislative func- 
tions exercised by the committee to the 
Committee on the Judiciary; and 

3. To conduct studies to set standards of 
procedures in the operations of a congres- 
sional committee. 

WILLIAM WEISSMAN, 
President. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter of 
July 8, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth District 
Texas, July 8, 1961) 


Washington joined the rest of the Nation 
this week in observance of the 185th anni- 
versary of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, The Nation’s birthday was 
fittingly observed in ceremonies throughout 
the city with more than 170,000 people gath- 
ering at the foot of the Washington Monu- 
ment to listen to patriotic speeches and 
watch the fireworks display. It seems to me 
this Is a good time for all of us to rededicate 
ourselves to those principles upon which our 
country was founded and which too many 
seem to have forgotten. We need a resurg- 
ence of oldfashioned, unashamed patriotism, 
the kind which gives one a thrill when the 
Flag goes by, the lump-in-the-throat pride 
with which we view a parade of our military 
forces, the heart-bursting enthusiasm in 
singing our national anthem. We have had 
too much of the apologists for our way of 
life, too many who are willing to desert the 
tried and true principles of freedom for ex- 
periments in social planning and welfare 
states. Unless we are willing to rededicate 
ourselves to the preservation of our free sys- 
tem of individual initiative, this 185th anni- 
versary of the founding of the greatest ideal 
of government ever conceived by man may 
well be the last, for, if we fail to establish 
a national goal and a blueprint for victory in 
the all-out war in which we are now e: 
with the Communists, Khrushchev could 
make good on his boast to “bury” us. To 
reawaken our national conscience is one of 
the principal tasks I am devoting myself to 
in the Congress of the United States and to 
this end I have been calling attention to 
Member of Congress on various issues which 
seem to me to be the most pertinent in this 
period in our history. 

Our first concern should be to protect the 
soundness of our currency. In our eager- 
ness to bolster the economies of every other 
country in the world we continue to increase 
our foreign aid demands whatever it may 
cost the taxpayers of this Nation. I main- 
tain that this kind of action is wrong. We 
should first protect, without apology, the 
soundness of our own currency by practic- 
ing fiscal responsibility and that means by 
cutting expenses wherever necessary whether 
it be for foreign aid or extensive welfare 
programs, 

The Teamsters Union, meeting in Miami 
and giving new and dangerous power to 
Hoffa, reemphasizes the need for enactment 
of the bill I introduced to bring big labor 
unions under antitrust law. My bill, H.R. 
4573, would make labor unions subject to 
the same rules of the economic games under 
which all the rest of us must play. This 
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legislation would protect the individual 
worker from abuses by unethical labor bosses 
and racketeers, hiding behind an immunity 
shared by no other group in our society, An 
aroused public opinion across the Nation is 
necessary to force Congress to enact such 
needed labor reform. 

A realistic policy is needed to halt the 
spread of communism in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. The Reds are out to win all of Latin 
America, using Castro’s Red Cuba as a base 
of operations. There are those in this coun- 
try who insist that the only solution is to 
pour more American money into South 
American countries to bring about social re- 
forms. We seem to be determined to give 
away the money of American taxpayers 
whether or not the recipients have any will 
to resist communism. A more realistic ap- 
proach is to determine which countries are 
willing to fight to preserve their freedom 
against a Communist takeover and then pro- 
vide those people with the arms necessary 
to victory. 

Tough, realistic, and consistent Policy is 
needed on Berlin to prevent a hot war. 
Whatever the President said to Khrushchey 
in Vienna, it evidently had little effect upon 
the Communist boss. Since that meeting 
he has stepped up his threats to chase us 
out of West Berlin and, so far, we have failed 
to meet the challenge. There can be no 
equivocation in our position regarding the 
defense of Berlin. We must prove to Khru- 
shchey that we are not bluffing, that we are 
prepared to fight, if necessary, to protect 
the integrity of a free people to which we 
are committed, If we lose Berlin, as we have 
lost Laos and Cuba and other parts of the 
world because of fallure to back up our words 
with deeds, we will lose the world and with 
it our freedom. 

It's time to call the State Department to 
account. Much of our bungling in inter- 
national affairs may be because we are slowly 
becoming the victims of a supergovernment 
known as the State Department, Many of 
our mistakes in foreign policy in recent years 
may be traced directly to decisions of the 
State Department, often made in defiance of 
known facts or in opposition to the admin- 
istration in power. It is imperative that we 
find out now who is running the State 
Department and who is responsible for its 
policies. Only a brief recitation of the fail- 
ures of the State Department shows they re- 
sulted in the loss of China to the Reds, the 
slow, steady march of communism through 
Asia, the loss of Laos, and the loss of Cuba 
right on our doorstep. It is time we call a 
halt to bungling with a thorough investiga- 
tion of the State Department and its 
personnel. 


Public Is Entitled To Know the Facts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 15, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, since the Edward Yellin case 
broke into the headlines some days ago, 
many of the newspaper accounts dealing 
with the matter are being clipped and 
mailed to me by interested people from 
all over the country. They all express 
their indignation that a student with 
Lellin's Communist record should have 
come so close to receiving one of the 
much-sought-after rewards of good 
scholarship in this country—a National 
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Science Foundation fellowship. Typical 
of these newspaper accounts is the edi- 
torial handed to me by my colleague, the 
Honorable ARTHUR WINSTEAD, of Missis- 
sippi, and which appeared in the July 1 
issue of the Clarion-Ledger, of Jackson, 
Miss. I commend the editorial, entitled 
“Public Is Entitled To Know the Facts,” 
to my fellow Members of Congress: 
PUBLIC Is ENTITLED To KNOW THE Facts 


Representative Overton Brooks, of Loui- 
siana, chairman of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics, has called upon 
the National Science Foundation to explain 
its action in granting a $3,800 fellowship to 
a fifth amendment witness in a congres- 
sional hearing. It is a timely move and 
the public is entitled to know all the facts. 

The student, Edward Yellin, a graduate 
student at the University of Ilinois, had 
been convicted of contempt of Congress for 
refusing to testify concerning possible Com- 
munist activities. He received his NSF 
award March 15. 

Representative Brooxs has announced 
that he will call officials of the Foundation 
and possibly others before the congressional 
committee he heads in order to obtain a full 
explanation of this unfortunate occurrence. 
The committee has legislative jurisdiction 
over the National Science Foundation. 

William Hoff, General Counsel for the 
Foundation, says his board of trustees will 
look into this matter at its Washington 
meeting June 29. He says no funds have 
yet been turned over to the fifth amend- 
ment student and that the Foundation had 
no knowledge of Yellin’s background when 
it granted him a fellowship. 

Representative Brooks has served the na- 
tional interests in announcing that he in- 
tends to investigate this NSF grant thor- 
oughly. Tax funds should not be given to 
anyone who defies an official investigation of 
Communist activities. We are not passing 
judgment on the National Science Founda- 
tion, but it would set a dangerous precedent 
for the U.S. Goverment to finance the edu- 
cation of any Communist or any Commu- 
nist sympathizer. 

The Yellin case, incidentally, offers fresh 
proof that the loyalty oath is a wise and 
effective precaution against the possibility 
of subversives obtaining Federal loans for 
education. Students who swear falsely in 
accepting such loans can be put away for 
perjury. Alger Hiss went to prison after 
making false statements under oath. 


Neglected Self-Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
basic premise that meets with unanimous 
support of farsighted American citizens 
is the thought that we should maintain 
the superiority of our Armed Forces and 
of our capability to defend our Nation 
in the event of military hostilities. The 
question of nuclear testing is vital to the 
maintenance of our defense posture. 

I feel that an editorial in Chicago's 
American on Thursday, July 6, is a very 
penetrating, sober analysis of this situa- 
tion. I insert into the Recor for the at- 
tention of my colleagues this editorial 
entitled “Neglected Self-Defense”: 
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NEGLECTED SELF-DEFENSE 


The best possibie reason why the United 
States should immediately resume nuclear 
weapons testing was pointed out by Senator 
HENgY M. Jackson, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton, on a television program in Washington 
last weekend. “There are certain revolu- 
tionary devices on the drawing boards that 
need to be tested,” he said. 

And that was a mild way of saying that the 
United States is risking its safety, and pos- 
sibly its existence, by putting off the devel- 
opment of new nuclear weapons. These may 
be needed presently to save the Nation from 
destruction by new nuclear devices developed 
by the Russians while we were childishly 
maintaining the moratorium on testing; for 
many American military leaders believe, on 
the strength of disturbing evidence, that the 
Russians are secretly going right on with 
their nuclear experimentation. 

If they are, this country is taking danger- 
ous chances by refraining from competing 


with them in the production of new and 


better nuclear arms, as Gen. Thomas D. 
White, recently retired chief of the Air Force, 
has pointed out. 

General White, Senator Bourke HICKEN- 
LOOPER, Republican, of Iowa, and Senator 
KENNETH B. KeaTING, Republican, of New 
York, joined Senator Jackson in urging that 
our Government immediately start fresh tests 
underground where the danger of fallout 
does not exist and it urgently needs to be 
done. 

The Russians have made it clear, in 21% 
years of stalling at Geneva, that they 
have no intention of accepting any inter- 
national control of nuclear development that 
would deprive them of their chance to cheat. 
So any further participation by the United 
States in the Geneva talks can be nothing 
more than a display of Juvenile innocence. 

Let us stop talking at Geneva and start 
testing those new devices our nuclear scien- 
tists have thought up. 


Hanford: A Federal Power Extension? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, later 
this week the House is scheduled to be- 
gin consideration of the AEC authoriza- 
tion bill for fiscal 1962. As a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, I have been deeply involved with 
the development of that bill; and, gen- 
erally speaking, I think it is a reasonably 
good bill. There is, however, one pro- 
posed project to which I must take strong 
exception—the proposed addition of 800,- 
000 kilowatts of electric generating ca- 
pacity to the new production reactor 
being constructed at Hanford, Wash. 

The taxpayers of this Nation are be- 
ing asked to put up $95 million to build 
a power-producing facility of very ques- 
tionable merit. It has been very gratify- 
ing for me to receive many items from 
newspapers in southern California op- 
posing the construction of this project 
as being contrary to the Nation’s best 
interest. 

For example, the Marina News from 
my hometown of Long Beach had a 
front-page editorial on July 5 discussing 
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the shortcomings of the proposed Han- 
ford steamplant. The editorial con- 
cludes with the rhetorical question: 

Why should the Government spend tax 
dollars to build and run tax-exempt com- 
mercial electric plants to compete witk 
private Industry? 


I am including this editorial in the 
Recorp at this point for the information 
of all Members of the House: 

UNITED STATES InrrupEs IN Power FIELD 


Included in the AEC’s authorization bill 
this year is a proposal to convert the new 
production reactor at Hanford, Wash., to 
generate approximately 700,000 kilowatts as 
a byproduct of plutonium production. 

The conversion job would be completed in 
late 1964 at a cost of $95 million over and 
above the reactor’s cost of $145 million, 
which includes $25 million for features per- 
mitting convertibility. 

Congressman Crarc Hosmer, of the 18th 
District, a few weeks ago asked some 25 out- 
standing nuclear experts in industry and at 
universities 2 questions about the project. 

The first was: “Do you believe that conver- 
sion of the new production reactor to power 
production will make any significant con- 
tribution to the advancement of civilian 
power reactor technology in this country?” 

The second: “In your judgment, is the allo- 
cation of $95 million to conversion of the 
Hanford reactor the most frultful investment 
that could be made in terms of developing 
peaceful uses of atomic energy?” 

Understandably, some of the experts 
hedged a bit, but boiled down, the approxi- 
mate results were as follows: 

About two-thirds could see no substantial 
contribution to civilian technology, and sec- 
ondly, 85 percent seemed to feel that power 
technology could be advanced better by 
spending $95 million, or even a lesser 
amount, on a variety of other projects. 

One reason given by the experts was that 
knowledge of turbines and auxiliaries utiliz- 
ing steam temperatures and quality available 
from new production reactor is of no interest 
in civilian technology. And another equally 
important was that technology information 
to be obtained would not differ significantly 
from that available from other type water 
reactors. 

Some felt that much of the operation 
would be cloaked in military secrecy, and if 
new technical data was obtained tt would not 
be made available to industry anyway. 

Many businessmen are worried for fear the 
installation of some 700 megawatts of elec- 
tric generating capacity in the new produc- 
tion reactor at Hanford would signal much 
more than a mere development of nuclear 
power and could easily let down the flood- 
gates to a whole new round of Federal en- 
croachment in the power field. 

From our reading of the documents it 
seems to us that congressional approval of 
the power facilities would set a precedent for 
federally built steamplants outside the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and would add support to the 
argument that the Federal Government must 
assume a utility responsibility in areas where 
it operates hydro projects. 

It also would set up a situation in which 
federally constructed transmission interties 
become much more plausible. 

It looks like the Federal Government is 
Planning to spend tax dollars to build and 
run tax-exempt commercial electric plants 
that will compete with private business. 

It seems to us that the administration 
must not be allowed to railroad the new pro- 
duction reactor powerplant into place in 
competition with some 128 investor-owned 
electric companies that already are partici- 
pating either singly or in groups in some 25 
separate nuclear power projects aimed at at- 
taining economically competitive nuclear 
power. 
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And to this, the fact that these efforts in- 
volve utility expenditures of about $700 mil- 
lion by private industry. 

Five nuclear projects in which investor- 
Owned electric companies are participating 
already are in operation, seven under con- 
struction, two under design, and one in con- 
tract negotiation. Two more are in the plan- 
ning stage. In addition, companies are par- 
ticipating in eight other nuclear research, 
design, and study projects. 

Why should the Government spend tax 
dollars to build and run tax-exempt com- 

~ mercial electric plants to compete with pri- 
vate industry? 


Mr. Speaker, all four major news- 
Papers in the city of Los Angeles have 
Criticized the project in editorials or 
other items as being an unnecessary ex- 
pPenditure of $95 million. The Los An- 
Seles Times, June 25, carried a syndi- 
cated column by Raymond Moley en- 
titled “A TVA for the Pacific Coast?” 
That column was inserted in the RECORD 
last Wednesday, July 5, by my distin- 
guished colleague the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Hrestanp]. On July 6 
the Times followed up with an editorial 
entitled “A Federal Power Extension?” 
It reads as follows: 

A FEDERAL POWER EXTENSION? 


Sixty million dollars is just the small 
Change of the standard Federal spending 
unit of a billion, and request for a congres- 
sional appropriation of that amount does 
not commonly attract much attention. Once 
in a while, however, the Federal bureaucracy 
Can invest this Kind of money on a long shot 
that pays off. Of course, the money does 
not return a hundredfold; the reward is 
greater than money; it is a tremendous, and 
usually irreversible, extension of Federal con- 
trol into the area of private industry and 
business, 

TT APPEARS REASONABLE 


The $60 million bill now before Congress 
Would provide the funds for increasing the 
Steam electric facilities at the plutonium- 
Producing plant at Hanford, Wash. Super- 

ally this is a reasonable request. Plu- 
tonium production generates great quantities 
Of heat and it is a pity to dissipate this heat 
When it can generate steam for electric 
Power. Moreover, the Bonneville Power Au- 
ty—the Federal bureau that operates 
the great hydroelectric complex on the Co- 
lumbia River—could use this power in a 
critical water year. 
AND THEN MONOPOLY ` 


But people who had watched the devious 
of the Federal monopoly in the Ten- 
nessee Valley were alarmed. The TVA had 
its be; as the lord of water power. It 
built the dams because “the Government 
What the people cannot do for them- 
Selves.” Then it built a subsidiary steam- 
Plant, a hedge against critical water years, 
another and another and another. 
Presently it has a monopoly, driving private 
Producers out of a market by selling less- 
taai eost electricity to consumers, thanks to 
subsidies d by all of the taxpa of 
the United 8 f a 
The $60 million Hanford facility would 
by the first steamplant in the Bonneville 
power empire. As Raymond Moley said in 
is warning a week ago, it would create the 
frst vast bloc of electric power federally 
Senerated by steam outside the Tennessee 
alley. And “vast” is not an exaggeration: 
the plant would produce 700,000 kilowatts. 
i This upsurge of Federal power production 
n the Bonneville Power Administration area 
Would exert pressures to the south. Cali- 
fornia presently would be tied into a Federal 
Srid. And where Federal power goes, the 
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Federal bureaucrats make the rules. Sub- 
sidized public power is a mighty club. 

The proponents of power from the Han- 
ford reactor say that it would give the United 
States the prestige of the largest atomic 
electricity producer in the world. Is this 
prestige worth the consequences? 

MAY SLOW ADVANCES 

Representative CRAIG Hosmer, a leader in 
the opposition to the Hanford expansion, 
says the reactor there is obsolescent and to 
use it at the taxpayers’ expense would dis- 
courage private industry from building bet- 
ter reactors. 

Moreover, the original reason for the Han- 
ford plant may disappear: the supply of 
plutonium may presently exceed the demand. 
When it does, if it does, the reactor would 
have to continue operations at great cost 
to heat the boilers to produce the steam for 
Bonneville Power Administration power. 

Private producers acknowledge the need 
for more power in California—more and 
more. But there are other means of pro- 
ducing it now, and the promise of more ef- 
fective means of producing it in the future 
than the engineers and scientists can find 
in the Hanford proposal, 

The Hanford program ought to wait. 


Mr. Speaker, the Los Angeles Exam- 
iner, another of the major west coast 
newspapers, recently carried a column 
written by Mr. David Sentner entitled 
“Power Issue Is Erupting.“ I also com- 
mend this column for your reading: 

Powrr ISSUE Is ERUPTING 
(By David Sentner) 


WasHIncTon.—On the eve of a new erup- 
tion of the battle before Congress between 
private and public power, Hearst Headline 
Service learned that the major electric util- 
ity systems of the west coast will soon an- 
nounce details of a billion-dollar north- 
south transmission and pooling program. 

This far-reaching financial expansion pro- 
gram by private power will serve to dwarf 
the so-called foot-in-the-door of Federal tie- 
in plans pictured as leading to nationaliza- 
tion of the $47 billion utility industry, 

In fact, the proposed congression: legis- 
lation to authorize a $95 million conversion 
of the Atomic Energy Commission's pluto- 
nium reactor plant at Hanford, Wash., to the 
steam generation of a block of 700,000 kilo- 
watts is purportedly being pressed by public 
power bureaucrats to forestall this billion- 
dollar private investmeht blueprint. 

The billion-dollar private aoa ae w3 

perate at the highest voltage e coun- 
55 around igs volts. It will stretch 
from the vicinity of Los Angeles to connect 
with the 17-year-old mixed-ownership 
Northwest Power Pool which serves the Co- 
lumbia Basin. 

It is contemplated that the entire west 
coast electric industry would be operated in 
one mixed-ownership pool, to achieve such 
maximum efficiency as to create enormous 
energy reserves from already existing and 
planned power capacity. The pool would tie 
in all local public and private utilities. 

ALERTING THE NATION 

The private power industry Is preparing to 
alert the Nation to the alleged new danger 
of socializing American business with the 
great utilities industry tagged as the bell- 
wether. 

During the upcoming bitter debate in 
Congress, it will be charged that the provi- 
sion in the Democratic platform on which 
President Kennedy was elected was a repeat 
of the plank in the 1920 platform of the 
Socialist Party. 

Recent statements by Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall and his lieutenants that there 
must be a national power grid will be ham- 
mered home. A national power grid will ob- 
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viously put the private utilities out of busi- 
ness, it is contended. 

While the two-pronged congressional leg- 
islative attack by public power advocates is 
slated to involve currently the electric power 
industry of the west coast and the inter- 
mountain region, it bears directly on the en- 
tire financial structure, 

If successful, private utility leaders insist, 
the insurance companies, banks, telephone 
systems, and railroads will next face nation- 
alization. 

Also involved immediately, is almost $500 
million in Federal deficit spending. 

This is the first test of the Federal public 
power lobby, private utility spokesmen as- 
sert, since the western political debacle of 
last fall when the Democratic ticket, 
pledged to all-out support of this issue, lost 
every State except Nevada and New Mexico. 


Mr. Speaker, the two principal evening 
newspapers in Los Angeles—the Mirror 
and the Herald & Express—carried edi- 
torials on June 8 and June 12 respec- 
tively on the “Public Power Grab” at 
Hanford. These two editorials are as 
follows: 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) 
June 8, 1961] 


ATOMIC POWER PLAY AT HANFORD 


Congress has been asked to pour $95 mil- 
lion into a nuclear reactor plant at Hanford, 
Wash., so it can produce electricity for sale. 

The Atomic Energy Act specifically states 
that it is not the intent of the Government 
to compete with private business, but public 
power advocates want the money for Han- 
ford, anyway. 

At a time when communities and States 
are hunting new industry as a tax base, it 
doesn't make sense to promote Government- 
owned facilities which force more depend- 
ence upon property and withholding taxes 
for revenue. 

Furthermore, the power is not needed. 
Bonneville Power Administration has a power 
surplus. Development of the Columbia 
River under the new treaty with Canada 
would add six times the present surplus. 

Most experts agreed that $95 million would 
contribute little or nothing to research and 
could be better spent on other projects. 

More than 130 private power companies 
already are spending more than $331 million 
on 26 projects to develop atomic power for 
electricity. 

A lot of money already has been wasted at 
Hanford. That is no reason to spend more 
on developing high-cost power that is not 
needed. 


Mirror, 


[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Herald & 
Express, June 12, 1961] 
PUBLIC POWER GRAB 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and other organizations are express- 
ing considerable alarm over a Federal Gov- 
ernment proposal to authorize the expendi- 
ture of another $95 million of the taxpayers’ 
money for the development of Government 
power in the State of Washington. 

The money would be expended to con- 
struct a 600,000 kilowatt steam-electric gen- 
eration facility addition to the new pluto- 
nium production reactor under construction 
at Hanford, Wash. 

The national chamber in urging that the 
authorization for these electrical generation 
facilities be denied by Congress, calls it a 
wasteful use of taxpayers’ money, and de- 
clares: 

“The addition of electrical generation fa- 
cilities to the Hanford project is a clear 
instance of Government competition with 
the investor-owned, taxpaying electric util- 
ities. 

“Business-type government enterprises 
should exist only where and when it has 
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been conclusively demonstrated that private 
business is unable to provide essential 
needs.” 

Some of this Government-made and paid 
for power eventually, it is understood, would 
result in the encroachment of such power 
energy even into southern California. 

The fact of the matter is that there already 
exists a large reservoir of privately developed 
power which can care for all anticipated 
needs for many years, without any additional 
federally produced power, 

The Federal Government's power, it is 
contended, would be relatively high-cost 
power in the area in which it is produced, 
and would in effect become a development 
which would have to be subsidized by tax- 
payers’ dollars when cheaper power already 
is available in large and sufficient quantity 
from privately operated developments. 

The big questions which appear on the 
surface are, is this Federal power practical, 
necessary and economical or is this to be- 
come another wasteful and extravagant ex- 
periment in national socialism? 


Hon. Wright Patman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, on June 19, 
a number of Members of the House 
joined me in paying tribute to our dis- 
tinguished colleague, Chairman WRIGHT 
Patman, of the Select Committee on 
Small Business, on the 25th anniversary 
of the Robinson-Patman Act. 


Spokesmen of professional groups for 
whom the Robinson-Patman Act has 
been a magna carta joined in this 
tribute. 

Two letters did not reach me in time 
to be included in this tribute, and I now 
place them in the Recorp as additional 
testimonials to the achievements of Mr. 
Patman in safeguarding the rights of 
small business. These statements come 
from Mr. John W. Dargavel, executive 
secretary of the National Association of 
Retail Druggists, and Mr, David E. 
Castles, automobile dealer of St. Louis, 
Mo.: 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
OF RETAIL DRUGGISTS, 
Chicago, III., June 23, 1961. 
Hon. WRricHT PATMAN, 
Representative in Congress for Texas, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Wricur: It is indeed a pleasure for 
me to congratulate you on the occasion of 
the silver anniversary of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act, Over the years since 1936 thé law 
has proved to be a magna carta of small 
business in America. 

I recall the hard years in the retail field 
before the enactment of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. The commercial legerdemain of 
numerous manufacturers abetted cutthroat 
competition which accelerated the trend in 
the direction of monopoly in the distribution 
of commodities. Efforts to persuade the in- 
volved suppliers to desist from the trickeries 
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favorable to the predatory merchants (most 
of them chain firms) were in vain. 

You and I discussed the deplorable situa- 
tion and you decided to initiate an investiga- 
tion. The facts you uncovered pointed to 
the necessity for an amendment to the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act. 

The investigation you headed found that 
hidden discounts and secret rebates and var- 
ious other forms of juggled prices favored 
the giant mercantile concerns. They were 
able to purchase merchandise at prices that 
made it possible for them to sell goods at a 
slight amount or even below the regular 
wholesale prices charged the small retail 
firms. 

The small retail firms had to contend with 
subsidized cutthroat competition. It was 
too much for them to overcome and the out- 
look was that before long most of the small 
stores would cease to exist. 

You saw that there was only one solution. 
So you and the late Senator Joe Robinson 
of Arkansas introduced in Congress a pro- 
posal to make it illegal to participate in 
hidden discounts and secret rebates and 
every form of discrimination favorable to 
selected retailers. The bill was enacted in 
1936. Since then the Robinson-Patman Act 
has provided essential protection for the 
small retail firms (among them the inde- 
pendent drugstore proprietors). 

The forces of monopoly continue to strive 
for the repeal or extensive mutilation of the 
Robinson-Patman Act. They are determined 
to bring about the return of unrestrained 
jungle competition. It is mandatory for us 
to be alert to the schemes of the misguided 
proponents of unbridled business operations 
which belong to a bygone period in the his- 
tory of America. 

You have in the years you have served in 
the House of the Congress been a stalwart 
advocate of individual enterprise and you 
have achieved a splendid record as a friend 
of small business as such. 

Kindest personal regards. 

Cordially, 
Joun W. Darcavet, 
Executive Secretary. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., June 28, 1961. 
Hon. Tom STEED, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN STEED: I have just read 
with a great deal of interest in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of Monday, June 19, quoting 
you and other Members of the House and 
various business folks on the occasion of the 
anniversary of the passage into law of the 
Robinson-Patman Act on June 19, 1936. 

Having been acquainted with Congress- 
man PatMan for a great number of years, I 
can understand why the Members of Con- 
gress and representatives of small business 
organizations should pay tribute to WRIGHT 
Parman on this occasion. I would like to 
add a word about the great contribution that 
Mr. Parman made to a very important seg- 
ment of small business, the retail automobile 
dealers of America. I refer to the passage, 
during the early days of World War II, of the 
Murray-Patman Act, which made possible 
the very survival of the automobile dealers 
of the country. 

Our source of supply of automobiles and 
almost everything else was cut off. Our 
stocks on hand were frozen with distribution 
under Federal priorities. The outlook was 
very bleak, indeed, and under regulations 
then existing, few would be able to survive. 
The passage of the Murray-Patman Act pro- 
tected dealers’ investments in frozen stocks 
of new automobiles and provided a means of 
recovering our carrying costs. More impor- 
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tantly, automobile dealers were given rea- 
son to look forward to survival. We were a 
part in the war effort in which we had a real 
share, and we were not forgotten merchants 
to be sacrificed by Executive order. To his 
everlasting credit, let it be said that WRIGHT 
Patman took the leading part, and he has 
the respect and affection of every auto- 
mobile dealer who was struggling for exist- 
ence at that time. 
Yours very truly, 
Davin E. CASTLES. 


Some Figures Concerning Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following figures 
concerning grain: 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortn, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, BeckwortH: We are returning 
herewith the tabulation which you requested 
us to check for errors. We are returning also 
the tabulation which you submitted to the 
Bureau of the Censtis for the same purpose. 

There were a number of mistakes, practi- 
cally all of which were errors in transcrip- 
tion either when set up in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp or when copied from the 
Recorp, We have entered corrected figures 
on the tabulation you submitted to us. We 
have made no entries on the tabulation re- 
viewed in the Bureau of the Census. 

It should be noted that the entry “N.R.” 
does not necessarily mean the same thing 
under Number of farms“ as it does under 
“Number of support loans made.” Under 
the first heading, N. R.“ means none re- 
ported but not necessarily no harvested acre- 
age. Under the second heading, “N.R.” 
means that there were no loans made. 

Sincerely yours, 
KENNETH M. BmkKHEAD. 


THE LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 
To: Hon, LINDLEY BeckworrH. 
From: Natural Resources Division. 
Subject: The percentage relationship of the 
number of price support loans per com- 
modity to the number of farms reporting 
harvested acres of specific commodities, 
by States, in 1959. 

Response is made to your inquiry of April 
19, 1961, relative to the percentage relation- 
ship of the number price support loans per 
commodity to the number of farms report- 
ing harvested acres of specific commodities, 
by States, in 1959. 

Enclosed are the statistical tables which 
were derived from materials forwarded to 
this Service during the period, April 19 to 
April 27. The derived data has been prepared 
as per your specific instruction. The delay 
in furnishing the data to you has been due 
to the time-consuming detail involved in its 
preparation. 

ERNEST J. PAPPAJOHN. 
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Number of farms reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959 


for grain 
State 
Corn sor- 
ni 83. 756 163 120 
Arizona... 176 644 || Nevada 55 32 
Arkansas — 33,048 028 69 
California. 2, 256 883 4, 940 1, 385 
Colorado 7, 242 459 2, 261 7] tt} 
Conneeticu 385 42 18, 623 2,640 | 1,178 
Delaware 3, 600 002 142, 678 7,074 | 2,680 
Flor Ida. 9, 064 258 5, 423 38,668 | 3, 648 
Georgia 71, 043 495 || Ohio. __.---.-. 104, 975 6,452 | 2,772 
slaho. 1,761 350 11,601 092 | 13,850 | 2,372 
Ilinois 31, 205 945 || Oregon. 1, 483 782 | 8,560 G16 IS 
Indiana 90, 253 802 64.127 354 15,3352. 845 
Jona 55.107 854 42 9 2 21 
Cansas _ 39, 223 005 55, 187 17,228 | 2,310] 1,009 
Kentucky.. _| 09, 195 185 30, 261 33,006 | 9,907 | 2,304 
32, 686 515 94, 608 9,840 | 3,269 951 

Maine... 57 36 64, 861 17,853 | 6,194 462 
Maryland.. 16, 067 S48 401 2,460 | 7,570 73 
M ies 373 37 138 1,112 19 15 
Michigan... 68, 700 63, 543 || Virginia... 60, 636 11,543 | 9,170 | 2,319 
Ap 100.72 1.2 19 923 221 

a oor 61,686 || Wisconsin... 90, 101 06, 844 | 3,216 | 2,190 
Muntke 124 9,177 || Wyoming--------------- 604 2,982] 2,800] “111 


Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478. 


1959 corn crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
: uP of farms reporting acreage harvested by Slates, through Jan. 31, 1961 


New Hampshire. 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. 
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4 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number of farms 
Indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 8 harvested acres of commodities, States, 1959." Statistical 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm, Jes from the office of Hon. LEY BECKWORTH, Member of Congress, Texas. 


1959 grain sorghum crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by Bates theough Jan. 31, 1961 


Number of price-support Number of 
farms re- | Number ol] loans asa 
States porting | pricesup- | percentage of States porting 


1.173 1 31, 
802 42 1. 
1,061 7 6, 
2, 516 U 
885 104 17, 
+127 ©) 
200 1 4, 
773 7 3, 
OAL 403 59, 
O61 16, 74 
311 2 ® 
232 ®) i: 
585 6 222, 601 
242 1,304 


Footnotes continued on following page. 
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1959 grain sorghum crop—Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
beg of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961—Continued d E 


It should be noted that the number of loans on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p A2478, “Number of firms 

indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 1 2 harvested acres of 3 commodities, by States, 1050.“ Statistical 

fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LIxDLEY Bece wortu, Member of Congress, Texas. 
3 Not reported. 


1959 oats crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price suppori loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 


3,182 
M 
6? 
3,362 
1,135 26 
5,143 61 
6 627 
522 48 
373 54 
9, 401 22 
6, 486 u 
73,182 ® 
48, ORS 156 
127, 849 355 
31, 560 ©) 
4, 528 1% 
1,714 1 
2,483 12 8 
5, 081 543 ¢ 
91 289 102 
149 $42 ® 
204 844 
O88 982 
832 
756 900 
367 
It should be noted that the number of loans tod on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL ee, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A 2478, “Number of farms 
y indicate the number of farms on w loans were onae use of the reporting harvested acres of specifi commodities by States, 1089.“ 
y on m. 


fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodit 
Not reported. 


1959 barley crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans asa percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by Slates, through Jan. 831, 1961 


Number of 
Number of | Number of | pricesupport 
farms re- | price sup- loans as 


States porting | port loans tage ol States 
Acreage made? report- 
harvested ing acreage 
‘vested 


@) A 937 4 
97 1 1. 2, 640 3 
1,021 21 2 7,074 17 
402 5 1. 38, 608 7.844 
7, 638 113 1. 6,452 5 
10, 688 85 13, 850 236 
762 8 ke a 8, 560 278 
574 2 a 15, 335 2 

9,171 45 3. 2 ® 
5, 400 2 A 2, 310 6 
4, 909 2 5 9, 907 452 

1,325 45 3. 3, 269 ® 
26, 676 8386 3. 6, 104 33 
4,850 3 es 7, 579 55 

46 1 5 10 ® 
5, 055 „ e 9,170 2 
7, 828 19 3 6, 700 659 

16, 990 2,946 17. 902 ® 
12, 885 27 8 3, 216 2 
15, 497 2, 234 14. 2, 800 18 

10, 937 402 3. 
380 1 e Ean —— —— —— 16, 250 
1, 385 1 R 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans A e on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number of farms 
indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the zoparen harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959,” Statistical 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm, tables from the office of Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortu, Member of Congress, ‘Texas. 


Not reported. 
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1959 rye crop: Number o; arme reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
* A dá of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 y 5 


2 Ie ae mf er eee 8 112 
1,234 1,178 
5 ig 

Delaware 
Georgia 1, 123 2,772 
Idaho.. 195 2,372 
Illinois 4,323 616 
Indiana. 5, 991 2,845 
Iowa sl 21 
ansas. 5.251 1,069 
Kentucky. 1,214 NM 
nd 1, 462 
73 
15 


p BEE 
Ss SBS Bade 


1 umber of loans ted on a commodity does not Sources; CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, Number of farms 
—.— — of farms on which lots werd made because of the fact reporting harvested acres of specified commodities by States, 1980.“ Statistical 
that more than 1 loan may be granted on 4 commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LINDLEY Breck WORT, Member of Congress, Texas. 


Not reported. 


1959 soybean crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent 
oy P. 3 of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 a 


Number of Number of 
Number of | Price support Number of price support 
farms re- | Number of loans as a farms re- | Number of} loans as a 
States porting | price sup- | percentage of States porting percentage of 
acreage loans number of sertene 2 
harvested made! | farms report- harvested farms report- 
ing acreage creage 
harvested harvested 
2,048 15 0.73 0.49 
21,479 7 „ eee... OP BR 
2,959 06 6 
414 — „15 
1, 552 18 1.15 8. 32 
. 268 8, 170 9. 20 4.61 
60, 526 1,875 3.09 538 
64. 374 521 30. 54 50 
11, 927 819 6, 87 1. 80 
4, 286 65 1.51 6, 61 
3, O51 11 30 2 66 
4,417 00 e e MSN LEN AS) ME WS ee asec 
8.924 134 1.50 
57, 805 10, 899 18.84 
9. 634 323 3.35 
42,757 3, 858 9.02 
5, 232 558 10. 66 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on n commodity docs not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1061, p. A2478, “Number of farms re- 
indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the porting harvested acres of commodities, by States, 1959,” Statistical 
fact that more than 1 Joan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LINDLEY Becxwortu, Member of Congress, Texas. 


Not 


1959 wheat crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent o 
BE Biebie eee reporting acreage . by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 á 7 


EA pie of Non Number of 
ice-support um price-support 
farms re- | Ni — of} loans asa farms loans as a 
up- | percentage n 
porting br bearer perce! er 25 
made? farms report - farms report - 
ing acreage ing acreage 
harvested 
2 81 3.74 — —— 
aie 9 1.40 1 
5, 028 161 3.20 7, 48 22 
2, 883 3⁴³ 11.89 r be er 
13, 075 5,796 44.33 63, 543 2.87 
42 (Un eens 40, 286 4. 67 
1,002 ll 1.09 1, 291 2.08 
258 . 61, 636 19.02 
7,495 434 5.79 22, 804 31.83 
20, 799 6, 568 31. 58 46,191 96.10 
63, 945 3, 668 5.74 333 anna 
57, 802 an, 1.04 2 TESSAA 
7.851 1, 199 15.26 2,444 3.72 
. 005 581 118.00 1,690 31.49 
10, 185 065 1.04 16, 236 616 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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1959 wheat crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support 
et Se of piii reporting acreage harvested by 
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port loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
, through Jan. 81, 1961—Continued 


July 10 


States 


3 
SRS 
888883 


$ 
288 
pipi 
SN 


> 
a 
= 


1 All wheat, Includes some overstatement for farms growing more than 1 class of 


wheat. 

2 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity docs not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans wore made because of the 
fact that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS, 
Washington, D.C., May 23, 1961. 
Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mu. BeckwortH: We are returning 
herewith the tabulations which you for- 
warded on May 17 for checking against cen- 
sus data. The final reports were used for 
Connecticut, North Dakota, Rhode Island, 
and Vermona. For all other States prelimi- 
nary State figures were used. 

Your attention is drawn to a problem in 
relation to the table on wheat. Separate 
figures are given for farms reporting win- 
ter wheat and those reporting spring wheat. 
In four States there is a separation of farms 
harvesting spring wheat, showing those re- 
porting Durum wheat and those reporting 
other spring wheat. Adding the farms re- 


+ Not reported. 


g the various classes of wheat leads 
to an overstatement of number of farms re- 
porting any wheat. This is particularly the 
situation for North Dakota where the addi- 
tion of the number of farms reporting the 
several types of wheat gives a figure of 58,256, 
which is in excess of the total number of 
farms, 54,928. We do not have an undupli- 
cated number of farms producing any wheat 
in the State. In the table, we have 
the number of farms reporting winter wheat, 
Durum wheat, and other spring wheat. 

We have not checked the figures for the 
number of price support loans and the per- 
centages as given in your table, as we do 
not have the figures on the support loans. 

If we can be of any further assistance in 
this matter, please let us know. 

Sincerely yours, 

RICHARD M. ScaMMON, 
Director, Bureau of the Census. 


He Satay harvested acres of speci 
tables from the office of Hon. LINGLEY beckwortn, Member ber of Congress, Te 


States, 1880.“ Statistical 


Sources: CONGRESSIONAL 3 Apr. 13, 1961, p: A278, “Number of farms 
y 


commodities, 
xis. 


Tue LIBRARY or CONGRESS, 
Washington, D.C., May 16, 1961. 

To: Hon. LINDLEY BECK WORTH. 

From: Natural Resources Division. 

Subject: The percentage relationship of the 
number of price-support loans per com- 
modity to the number of farms report- 
ing harvested acres of specific commod- 
ities, by States, in 1959, 

Response is made to your inquiry of April 
19, 1961, relative to the percentage relation- 

‘ship of the number of price-support loans 
per commodity to the number of farms re- 
porting harvested acres of specific commod- 

ities, by States, in 1959, 

Enclosed are the statistical tables which 
were derived from materials forwarded to 
this Service during the period, April 19 to 
April 27. The derived data has been pre- 
pared as per your specific instruction. The 
delay in furnishing the data to you has 
been due to the time consuming detail in- 
volved in its preparation. 

ERNEST J. PAPPAJOHN. 


Number of farms reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959 


Harvested 


State 


Alabama 83,756 1,173 
Arizona 176 802 
Arkansas 33,048 | 1. 661 
California. 2,286 | 2,516 
Colorado... gn} 3, 886 
Delaware 3.600 
Flori 9.004 |... 

71.043 1,127 
Idaho een 9. 
Illinois.. 31, 1, 5, 
Indians. 99, 4, 
Towa... 155, 1, 
Kentucky. m, 4 

— — 32, — 
aine.. 


8388882 


p 
Es 


2,163 

ou 

5, 028 

2, 883 

11, 459 

42 

' 1,002 

258 

7,495 

8 5. 350 

4, 63, 945 

5,991 | 60,626 | 57,802 

84164. 374 7.854 

5,251 | 11,927 | 83,005 

1,214 | 4,286] 10,185 

WA RRE IS 3,651 615 

211 36 

1,835 | 4,417 7, 848 

a] sasl aor 63,543 

2, 854 , 865 2,875 

1 9. 634 1. 201 
3,064 | 42,7567 | 61,686 || Wisconsin net 
332 |.--.---.] 9,177 || Wyoming 


Source: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478. 


SS- FESE Pr Soppa 


Harvested 


105 

e eine 2 

1,555 | 1,385 2, 444 

475 e 1. 385 

— a! 38,159 | 2,640 16, 236 
29,130 | 7,074 41,45 

32, 600 | 38, 668 252 

68,019 | 6,452 67, 453 

1,601 15,092 | 13, 850 35, 735 
55 a 
42 9 Epo A: AT etree 5 
187 17,228 | 2,310 15, 516 
261 33,006 | 9,907 3, 504 
608 9,840 | 3,289 13, 042 
861 17,853 | 6,194) 402 25, 551 
CS ees 2,400] 7,579) 738 |-....... 2, 353 
138 1,112 3 A 
636 11,543 | 9,170 24, 366 
957 |-- 5,289 | 6,700 | 772 7, 596 
922 |... 4, 342 992 2, 904 
14 . 100, 844 3,216 3, 383 
60 2,982 2. 800 1. 484 
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1959 corn crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans percent 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through pea rae rps iá 


83,756 
33,048 af S 
725 80 2 of % ösi 
a li aae, 18, 623 Smee 7 
3, 660 30 82 142, 678 393 -28 
9, 064 11 12 5, 428 738 13. 60 
71.043 206 ‘42 || Oklahoma. 104, 975 8, 845 8.42 
1, 761 2 1.24 11,001 29 -25 
131, 295 35, 109 26. 74 1, 483 50 3.37 
99, 253 12, 463 12. 55 64, 127 158 25 
155, 167 101, 556 65.44 38 15 0 —— Rn 
39,223 | 10,884 26. 98 30, 261 bd , 
99, 195 1,893 1.90 94, 608 475 * 
mre owed ce 2 57 22 100 5570 68 111 
Maryland 16, 067 104 -65 138 0 * 25 
Miene 68,700 5 3 z uss 
Mississippi 10, 702 881 2,08 o3 
Miso PRIN APE 8 
— — E e —. 7 00 
70, 120 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSION. 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 3 harvested scr of peeled commode by namber ol 2 
me that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 furm, les from the office of Hon. Lispiey BECK WORTH, Member of Congress, . 


reported. 
The number of loans exceed the number of farms which indicates that more than 
1 loan was granted to a corn producer on a single farm. 


1959 grain sorghum crop—Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-su loa 
of number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, tough napi tee e e een 


Number of Hes e 
um 

as a farms re- | Number of 8 

es porting | price-sup- | percen o 

acreage 8 number of 

harvested male! | farms report- 

— 

1,173 1 0. 08 

802 42 5.20 

1, 661 7 42 

2,516 9 35 

3, 836 10⁴ 2.67 

1.127 ee) A a eles 

1,200 1 -08 

773 7 9 

3,051 403 13.20 

59, 661 16, 704 28.15 

2,311 2 -08 

Pi ® 1 

585 Brn aes 1.00 

19, 242 1,364 7,08 

on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 1 +P. 
gang 2 the RD, Apr. 13, 1961 p: A478, “Number of farms 


were because of Te) harvested acres of commodi States, ” Statist 
commodity on 1 farm, ‘okies eau the office of n — Member Conn Tews, 
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1959 oats crop. Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of nuniber 
2 ts of gah C by iali Dheouak Janet, 108! 


Number of 
price support 
Joans as a 


3,182 | _ 
54 
67 
3, 362 
1, 135 
5, 143 
96 
522 090 68. 619 
378 15, 092 
9, 461 ee 5, 782 
6, 486 Pennsylvania 53, 354 
73, 182 Rhode Island.. 9 
48, 685 è South Carolina 17, 228 
127, $49 77 || South Dakota 33, 006 
31, 560 -15 || Tennessee. 9, 840 
4, 528 I Se a Texas 17,853 
1.714 10 U — 2. 460 
2, 483 212 8.53 || Vermont 1,112 
ET ee b Virginia... 11, 543 
91 GG Woshington 5, 289 
5A, 149 40 -07 || West Virginia. 4,342 
107, 204 1, 363 1.27 [Wisconsin 106, 844 22 02 
4, 088 88 2.15 || Wyoming.... 2,982 13 43 
32, 832 24 07 
7.750 2⁰ 3 c —— tesa: 1, 026, 900 4,833 04 
38, 367 95 +25 
It should be noted that the N l of 8 9 on a commodity — = Not reported, 
fact that 3 tod 21 3 3 ton An. r Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. 42478, Number of farms 
3 Alaska is not shown on summary sheet for specified crops. reporting harvested acres of specified commodities, by States, 1959.” 


1959 barley crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of 
number of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 


Number of 15 e Number of 8 80 
Number o! price sup umber o ice Suppor’ 
farms re- | Number of Joans as farms re- | Number of loans as 
States porting | price sup- | percentage of porting | price sup- | percentage of 
acreage number of acreage port loans | number of 
harvested made? | farms report- harvested made! | farms report- 
ing acreage ing acreage 
barvested 
09 — 2 New Mexico. 937 4 0.4 
67 1 New York... 2, 640 3 11 
1,021 21 North Carolin: 7,074 17 24 
402 5 North Dakota. 38, 668 7, 344 18. U 
7, 638 113 A 6, 452 5 07 
10, 688 85 Oklahoma 13, 850 236 1,70 
762 ®) Oregon 8. 560 278 3.20 
574 2 .35 || Pennsylvania. 15, 335 2 -013 
9,171 35 3.76 || Rhode Island. o N Eee el E 
5, 400 2 -03 || South Carolina 2, 310 6 +25 
4,909 2 -04 || South Dakota 9, 907 462 4. 50 
1,325 45 3.39 || Tennessee 3, 269 O ee ee 
26, 676 886 3.32 || Texas 6,914 33 53 
4, 850 3 «06 || Utah T 55 .72 
46 i rE |B | .. , Merres oan 
5, 055 L Virginia... 2 02 
7, 828 19 .24 || Washin, 659 9. 53 
16, 990 2, 946 17. 34 || West V e 
12, 885 27 «21 || W 2 oü 
15, 497 2,24 rr 18 (i 
10, 937 402 3. 68 
380 1 2 TER aw 5 diss on deta todtanys dat ETRA 16, 259 . 01 
1,385 1 07 
R 5 — 9 on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p, A2478, “Number of farms re- 
loans were made because of the ee ee acres of specified commodi by States, 1959.” Statistical tables 
1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. m office of Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortu, Member of Congress, Texas. 
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1959 rye crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price-support loans made, and number of loans as a percent of number 
of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. $1, 1961 5 5 


Now Hampshire.. 
New Jersey 


— . . ͤẽÜ—m—ũ — — — 

1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity docs not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A2478, “Number of farms 

necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the RECON harvested acres of specified commodities, j5 States, 1959, *Statistical 

fuct Sy more than 1 loan may be granted on s commodity on 1 farm. tables from the office of Hon. LINDLEY Beckwortn, Member of Congress, Texas. 
Not reported, 


1959 soybean crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of price support loans made, and number of loans as a percent o, 
oy p f 3 of farms reporting acreage harvested by States, through Jan. 31, 1961 z y 


States 


2, 048 New Jersey... 1,018 0.49 
158 y Wr 65 
414 25, 665 15 
1, 552 2,959 18. 32 
RS, 268 42, 439 304 
60, 526 1, 652 5.38 
61. 374 773 5 
11,927 7,745 1.89 
4, 236 3,913 6.61 
3,651 7, 056 2.06 
4,417 0 — 
K, 924 9, 809 
57,805 48 
9, 634 4, 068 
42, 757 
5,232 497, 666 
— . S S — —— —— S — 
1 It should be noted that the number of loans ted on a commodity does not Sources: CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Apr. 13, 1961, p. A 2478, “Number of farms 
Necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the big obi harvested acres of specified co: ties, by Sintes, 1800. 
fact that more than 1 loan may be grantod on a commodity on 1 farm. Statis tables from the ofice of Hon. LND ET Beckwortu, M,C., Texas, 
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1959 wheat crop: Number of farms reporting harvested acres, number of 7 8 support loans made, and number of loans as a percenl of 


number of farms reporting acreage harveste 


tates, through Jan. 31, 1961 


Number of farms reporting acreage Number of Number of farms reporting acreage Number of 
harvested Number | price support harvested Number | price support 
of price loans as a of price loans as a 
States support | percentage States support | percentage 
Winter | Durum | Spring loans of farms re- Winter | Durum | Spring Joans of farms ro- 
wheat | wheat | wheat | Total | made! | porting acre- wheat | wheat | wheat | Total | made! | porting acre- 
age harvested age harvested 
8¹ 3.74 || Nevada 105 rr 
0 1.40 || New Hampshire 2 0 ie —.— 
161 3.20 vow Jersey. 2,444 9 3, 72 
343 11.89 || New Mexico. 1,385 536 31.49 
5, 706 44.33 || New York... 16, 236 990 6.10 
e North Carolin 41, 450 292 7 
11 1.09 || North Dakota. 252 13, 202 22. 66 
n 8 67, 453 2,168 3.21 
434 5.79 || Oklahoma 35, 735 14, 263 39. 91 
6, 568 31.58 || Oregon =- 6, 344 3, 457 34,21 
3, 008 5.74 || Ponnsylvania__ 43, 827 758 1.73 
601 1.04 || Rhode Island 5 S 
1,190 15. 26 || South Carolina. 15, 516 352 2. 26 
98, 581 118,00 || South Dakota 3. 504 3,829 18. 87 
965 1.04 || Tennessce. 13, 042 370 2.84 
e eee, Texas. 25, 551 5, 532 21, 65 
8 aad Utah ER 2,353 245 3. 56 
176 2.24 || Vermont... oA eee 
09 nÀ ENA E O 24, 306 1, 004 4.12 
1,821 2.87 || Washington.. 7, 596 9, 324 80. 13 
1,878 4.67 || West Virginia. 2, 994 3 10 
27 2.08 || Wisconsin 3, 383 20 P 
11, 732 19.02 || Wyoming 1, 484 451 13, 14 
„255 31.83 — — | 
44, 300 960. 10 W 767,393 | 16,355 | 147, 449 | 930,193 | 242, 583 26, 08 
Not reported, 


1 It should be noted that the number of loans granted on a commodity does not 
necessarily indicate the number of farms on which loans were made because of the 


fuct that more than 1 loan may be granted on a commodity on 1 farm. 


Spring wheat other than durum, 


The Farm Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the major legislative problems still 
awaiting our disposition is the adminis- 
tration’s farm bill. The Chicago Sun- 
Times of Thursday, July 6, contained two 
separate editorials that tied together in 
a very practical fashion many tangents 
of the farm legislative status. 

In view of the promises, threats, black- 
mail tactics, and deliberate distortions 
that have become the trademark of Sec- 
retary Freeman’s activities, it would be 
well for Members of the House to pause 
and reflect on that complex and, to the 
taxpayer, costly situation. In order to be 
of service to my colleagues in calm reflec- 
tion on the status of farm legislation, I 
submit these two editorials for your con- 
sideration: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 6, 1961] 
Surptus Foop To RUSSIA 

It may seem inconsistent for the United 
States to talk about the possibility of war 
with Russia over Berlin and at the same 
time to decide to export Government-subsid- 
ized surplus food to Russia and her European 
satellites. 

The decision of the U.S. Commerce De- 
partment to permit such exports for the first 
time since 1954 is mutually beneficial how- 
ever, if not necessarily consistent. 

It is better to sell our surplus of wheat and 
other subsidized products than it is to keep 
them here and have them pile up higher as 
the United States wrestles with its agricul- 
tural problem, which is discussed in greater 
detail below. It would cost taxpayers more 
to let the surplus keeping piling up than it 


would be to sell some of it abroad for the 
going world prices even though these are be- 
low current domestic prices. 


SIGN THIS ONE QUICKLY, GOVERNOR 


Some criminal court Judges, as we have 
noted from time to time, are quick to sup- 
press evidence against criminals on the 
ground it was illegally obtained by police. 
Acknowledged gamblers, even burglars, have 
gone free because judges have ruled police 
searches and arrests were unreasonable and 
in violation of the fourth amendment to 
the Constitution. 

One of the commendable actions taken 
by the legislature would allow such court 
decisions to be appealed by the State's at- 
torney to a higher court. At present he 
cannot do so, and the case ends when the 
evidence is suppressed. 

As usual, the West Side bloc in the legis- 
lature, which always opposes strengthening 
laws against criminals, was against the bill, 
house bill 1219. In yesterday’s Sun-Times, 
our legislative correspondent, Tom Little- 
wood, commented, “It will be interesting to 
discover what concessions Governor Kerner 
made to secure West Side bloc votes for his 
sales tax increase.” 

Whatever they were, they should certainly 
not include going along with the bloc 
against house bill 1219. That bill should 
be hurried along to Kerner for his signature. 
It took only hours to rush the tax~-increase 
bill to him. Why not house bill 1219? 

The files of Virgil W. Peterson, operating 
director of the Chicago Crime Commission, 
are filled with examples of justice gone hay- 
wire because courts suppressed evidence 
against criminals. 

AN EXAMPLE 


A motorcycle policeman, sent by police 
radio to investigate a burglary in progress 
at 747 North Wabash, searched two men he 
encountered in the building because the 
pockets of one were bulging. A bracelet, 
camera, and cigarette case taken in the 
burglary were found. But a criminal court 
judge suppressed this evidence because the 
search was unreasonable. The judge said 
the policeman had not seen the men commit 
any crime and did not in fact know a crime 


had been committed. What good are a police 
radio and police alertness if this is the law? 

If House bill 1219 becomes law such lower 
court decisions when appealed may not be 
overruled by the Supreme Court, which has 
tended toward stricter interpretation of the 
word “unreasonable.” Even if such rulings 
should be upheld, the more often such cases 
are brought to the public’s.attention the 
greater the possibility of changing the policy. 
When the public better understands the 
problem of law enforcement it may take ac- 
tion to change the policy set by the courts. 

The people of Michigan, for example, dis- 
approved of legal technicalities that pro- 
tected persons carrying concealed weapons 
and narcotics. They amended the Michigan 
Constitution to allow police to introduce 
such evidence in court regardless of the man- 
ner in which the police discovered it. 

The people of Illinois also should become 
aroused about the manner in which court 
interpretation of “unreasonable searches” 
has benefited acknowledged criminals. House 
bill 1219 is a step in the right direction. 
That is why Governor Kerner's signature is 
needed and needed as soon as possible, Why 
not tomorrow? 


Robert S. Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform the Members of this 
body of the death of an eminent jour- 
nalist, a brave man, and a dear friend 
of mine, Robert S. Ball. He died after a 
long illness on Sunday, July 9, at George 
Washington University Hospital, at 49 
years of age. 

Mr. Ball was a member of the Detroit 
News’ Washington bureau, and had 
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worked for the News ever since 1935 as 
a specialist in aviation and labor report- 
ing. His last major assignment was cov- 
ering the successful suborbital flight of 
Astronaut Alan B. Shepard on May 5. 

He was given the Aviation Writers’ 
Association Award seven times. He was 
the author of the definitive work on 
early aviation in Michigan and a book on 
Henry Ford’s early trimotor aircraft. 

Bob saw Army service in Europe dur- 
ing the Second World War and was twice 
decorated for bravery with the Bronze 
Star. He also served the Nation during 
1951-52 as administrative assistant to 
the late Senator Blair Moody, of 
Michigan. 

I know the whole Washington press 
corps joins me in mourning the passing 
of their late associate, and in extending 
heartfelt sympathy to his widow and son. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE or Laws OF THE UNTrep STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Rxconn, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME, ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
Ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
Ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
Siternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — rhe Public Printer shall 
Print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the Conoresstonat Recor, in 7% -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
Speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
8-point type. No italic or black nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
Used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is n A 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
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should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD, 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recokp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 
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The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Oficial Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 

to print and deliver upon the order of any 

Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 

from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 


ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable eost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
Proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Communist Menace in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 
the aftermath of the Cuban invasion 
flasco, I have received a number of let- 
ters from citizens of Arkansas who are 
greatly concerned about this Communist- 
dominated menace only 90 miles from 
our shoreline. My mail has further re- 
flected deep consternation, chagrin, and 
frustration on the part of my constitu- 
ents at our own country’s apparent in- 
eptitude and inability to effectively deal 
With and curb this dangerous threat in 
the Caribbean. Typical of the commun- 
ications I have received is a letter from 
Mr. John A. Hammond, of Jonesboro, 
Ark. Mr. Hammond's reasoning and 
conclusions—I am convinced—represent 
the thinking of a large number of citi- 
zens of my State, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD, a 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JONESBORO, ARE., 
June 19, 1961. 
Hon, Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I enclose an 
article from yesterday's Arkansas Gazette. 
For several months I have been greatly dis- 
turbed by the situation in Cuba and this 
article neatly sums up the now existing 
Situation and the dangers of allowing this 
situation to exist. 

I am opposed to allowing any U.S. group 
of citizens whether private or public paying 
any form of ransom. Cuba has tens of 
thousands of prisoners in her jails and newly 
created concentration camps, are we to pay 
Separate ransoms for each group of 1,000? 
The United States in the years since World 
War II has paid ransom to Russia, China, 
and just about any other government that 
Chose to kidnap and detain Americans. I 
Would rather the United States take a firm 
stand with Cuba now and tell her that we 
will not pay 1 penny of ransom or tribute 
for release of the prisoners but we will send 
1,000 fully armed troops for every prisoner 
that is not released immediately. 

It alarms me greatly that a Communist- 
Sponsored and controlled government has 
been allowed to develop only 90 miles from 
Our doorsteps. I am alarmed because it is 
apparent that the Communists, both Russian 
and Chinese variety, are not going to be con- 
tent with Cuba but will spearhead jnto all 
South America. When this happens the 
United States will be virtually surrounded 
by Communist countries. We with our 
allies can fight and win a war with com- 
Munism now but can we do it 1 year, 2 years, 
Or 3 years from now. I do not want my 
children or my grandchildren to live under 
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the Communist yoke of complete domina- 
tion. For this reason I am willing and able 
to fight to prevent it and I hereby volunteer 
to go in the first group to attack Cuba if 
necessary. 

So far our Government has been like the 
little boy drawing a line and threatening 
his little friend to step over it. We have 
drawn lines all over the world and the Com- 
munists have stepped over them and like 
whipped curs we tuck our tail between our 
legs and run off to draw another line and 
dare them to cross it. We are fast running 
out of lines and places to draw them. It is 
no wonder that we have lost so much pres- 
tige abroad. We say one thing and do an- 
other. Since the Communists seem to re- 
spect only strength then I say let's show 
them that we still have some and that we 
are a nation of strong men and not a na- 
tion of soft, flabby, overdressed, and over- 
weight, self-centered egotists. 

I urge you to please take a stand in the 
Senate against paying tribute or ransom to 
any country, regardless of how large or how 
small, and regardless of who her friends 
might be. I have fought in two wars, World 
War II and Korea, and I am a combat-ready 
pilot in the Air Force Reserve and I am 
willing and able to go to war again to pro- 
tect my children from such ambitious and 
dictatorial aggression as communism, I 
don't like war but I don’t like tucking my 
tail between my legs and running away, 
either. 

So for the sake of my children and your 
grandchildren and all American children 
like them, please take some positive action 
to stop this Cuban situation now and to 
prevent this cancerous condition from 
spreading. Tomorrow may be too late. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN A. HAMMOND. 


Fortitude Now or Endless Night 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


z Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
had the privilege of reading an out- 
standing editorial that appeared in the 
July 2, 1961, issue of the Cincinnati En- 
quirer which very astutely points out the 
need for some backbone and courage in 
our foreign policy, particularly in deal- 
ing wih Russia and the Communists. As 
this editorial indicates, it is almost too 
late, we should forthwith put some guts 
in our stand against Russia. Unless we 
stand firm and quit vascillating and ap- 
peasing communism, we will soon be 
smothered under in the same manner 
as Russia has smothered under a great 
part of the world. In my opinion, this 
editorial is an outstanding commentary 
on our shortcomings and certainly calls 
attention to the need for courage and 
determination in our foreign policy. I 


highly commend it to my colleagues and 
hereby include the editorial in my 
remarks: 

FORTITUDE Now—Or ENDLESS NIGHT 


We deem it the responsibility of a newspa- 
per to do more than carry the daily news 
and the customary fare of information and 
entertainment. 

We believe when a crisis affecting much of 
humanity is impending, a newspaper worthy 
of the name should sound the alarm—and 
speak out with the best of its judgment, ir- 
respective of politics, on what those threat- 
ened should do. 

By almost every indication, war or peace 
hangs in the balance—with the weeks, or 
months at the most—ticking by inexorably. 

It is a temptation to belabor the public for 
indifference, but we don’t think the Ameri- 
can people actually are indifferent. They 
realize, most of them, that the decisions one 
way or another will be made in their name, 
but not by them. 

Under our concept of government the 
civilian branch of the government is the 
boss of the military. So it is vastly proper 
for that thing oft-belied and more often 
misrepresented—public opinion—to be in- 
formed on this situation, to the hilt. 

We are not at peace—we are at war, and 
imperceptibly we are losing it. We are los- 
ing it because the enemy of our freedom, the 
enemy of our way of life, the enemy of most 
of our great institutions (and most of all 
the enemy of our children and grandchil- 
dren) is dictating where each test of strength 
shall be, on what terms, over what issues 
and with what weapons. 

The title of this editorlal purposely 
avoided the terms peace and war, for the 
present situation is difficult to define precise- 
ly in those terms. 

We happen to believe—almost without 
question—that this midcentury confronta- 
tion of the world's peoples can be resolved 
along peaceful lines if the forces of free- 
dom can stand up under a test of fortitude 
as great as any that has ever faced free men. 

On the contrary, we believe that if we 
fail this test—if, with a whimper we embrace 
any compromise—a night without end will 
set in for freedom anywhere in the world. 

Anyone who follows the news of the world 
knows how many battles we have lost to 
the Communists—and the new slavery. 

He knows how many of these battles 
have been lost without a fight, or with only 
token opposition, or through mistaken trust 
in our adversaries, or because of cruelly 
wrong decisions on our part. And each loss 
has been irretrievable, 


We gave Communist Russia a seat among 
the family of nations. We saved her from 
Hitler’s legions, even after her cynical sell- 
out of Eastern Europe. We handed over 
China to a case-hardened Communist and 
outfitted him with all the plunder of war 
he could find in Manchuria. We tolerated 
the aggression of North Korea and the Chi- 
nese (and Russian) volunteers—and left our 
men to die on the snow-covered mountains 
rather than giving fitting answer with our 
atomic arsenal. 

We stopped—heaven only knows why— 
and let the Russian Communists overrun 
East Germany and Berlin, a gracious politi- 
cal decision (not military) that has en- 
dangered the peace of the world ever since. 
We reined in the military men who wanted 
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to drive east in Europe, and relieved of his 
command the general who wanted to win the 
war in Korea. 

We made a show of the Berlin airlift, but 
actually we deferred to the Soviet blockade 
of that city by not insisting then and there 
upon adequate rail and water routes into 
Berlin. We have permitted ourselves to be 
humiliated by a bearded clown who should 
be pitchman at a carnival in Cuba. 

With few notable exceptions, the tally 
points in the so-called cold war have gone 
against us. How many more will it take to 
seal our defeat? 

How many more wounds of intent and 
ineptitude can this Western World—which 
they say is too young to die—suffer before it 
is beyond cure? 

Not too many. You can read it in the 
predictions of some military experts. You 
can see it more plainly in the actions of 
those who express contempt for the United 
States. 

Mao Tse-tung sent men to attack us in 
Laos, 

Fidel Castro arrived in Havana with the 
boast that he would “kill 100,000 gringos." 

Nikita Khrushchev put on his uniform 
as a political commissar of the Red army 
to tell Russia that he will force a treaty with 
the puppet regime of East Germany in 6 
months. 

There are those amongst us who deem it 
reprehensible for officers of the U.S. Armed 
Forces to be vigorously anti-Communist, 

We've gone a long way—downward—since 
we boasted the world's best Army, Air Force, 
and Navy and since the days we had a 
monopoly on the atomic bomb, and later 
the hydrogen bomb. 

If we are to awaken at all, we must awaken 
fast. 

We can't buy the best of the world. Nor 
can we pay the ransom the Communist pow- 
ers ultimately would demand of us. 

But we can arm adequately, fast. 

With appropriate early notice, we can test 
the nuclear weapons that need to be tested 
in our arsenal. 

We can start talking straight from the 
shoulder in world affairs. 

We can quit worrying less about an ephem- 
eral “world opinion,” and start worrying 
more about a real world respect. 

And perhaps most importantly of all, we 
can make it crystal clear to all concerned 
that where occasion demands, we plan to 
use that “more bang for a buck" that is 
the basis of most of our military planning. 

Be willing to use the nuclear weapons, 
where needed, for tactical or strategical war- 
fare? Yes. 

We have the greatest nuclear striking force 
in the world. 

Look askance at those who say that we 
must never use this great arsenal—that we 
should send American men again to wallow 
in the rice paddies or rot in the jungles in 
virtually hand-to-hand, man-to-man combat 
with guerrillas or sake-crazed “human 
waves.” Remember how greatly we are out- 
numbered—how cheaply our foes regard hu- 
man life. 

We have seen the ravages of war, and there 
is no choice between “blockbusters” and in- 
cendiary raids on one hand or the atomic 
warhead on the other. The burp gun and 
the bayonet are not kinder than the battle- 
field atomic shell, 

The one miscalculation we must not per- 
mit Khrushchey to make—for this is the 
most one he could make—is that 
we will not fight for keeps if he starts a war. 

We have no other choice. Because this 
struggle, if Russia insists upon joining it, 
will be for keeps. 
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Legislation in the Field of World Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEVERETT SALTONSTALL 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, a 
few days ago our distinguished colleague 
from the State of New York, Senator 
Jacos K. Javits, was the keynote speaker 
at an American Management Association 
conference in New York City on expan- 
sion of U.S. exports. 

Because of his long experience in this 
field, and his recognized leadership in 
shaping legislation to help expand our 
world trade, I am requesting that his 
thoughtful remarks be printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Mr. President, we who are serving on 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
have been working closely with Senator 
Javirs on the important legislation, 
which he discusses. Bills to strengthen 
the services of the Department of Com- 
merce, the Small Business Administra- 
tion, and the Export-Import Bank are 
now pending before our committees. 

For this reason, it seems to me that 
the challenging views of Senators Javits 
are helpful in our consideration of leg- 
islation pending on this problem. 

All of us are committed to expanding 
U.S. exports; we are indebted to Senator 
Javits in suggesting practical ways in 
which the Federal Government can help. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that Senator Javits’ speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE JACOB K. JAVITS, 
A U.S. SENATOR From THE STATE oF NEW 
YORK 
Senator Javrrs. Thank you very much. 
Gentlemen, I am glad to be with you this 

morning. 

I thank you, Mr. Hood, for introducing me 
so promptly because I have what in Washing- 
ton are called floor problems. I have to get 
right back to Washington because we have a 
social security bill on the Senate floor. 

Gentlemen, I am deeply concerned with 
this subject because I believe that, interest- 
ingly for businessmen, you stand at the 
crossroads of something that can be of in- 
estimable value to our country as well as 
to your businesses. I think it is essential 
for American business to move actively and 
aggressively into the export field. 

I think it is also essential to our Nation 
to materially expand export trade now, with 
all that that implies. This not only goes for 
us, but it also goes for our allies, with whom 
we must have a great deal to do on this 
subject. 

I would like, first, to congratulate the 
American Management Association, whose 
elaborate plant here I never saw, though 
this is my hometown, on staging this kind 
of briefing session at this time for this par- 
PODA ard ae because I think it is a rare 

ty and is rarely as felicitous as it 

10 right now. 
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ate have heard about our discussions on 
fioor of the Senate and Congress gen- 
— on foreign aid. These will be suc- 
ceeded, I assure you, by discussions on for- 
eign trade. The Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ment Act comes up for renewal next year. 
It will face a terrific fight, and yet it is 
essential to our country. 

The reason it will face a fight is that ex- 
ports imply imports, and imports hurt peo- 
ple; at least some think they do, and, hence, 
you have political pressures developing to 
eliminate imports in one line or another be- 
cause they hurt a particular local-interest 
industry or a particular local community. 
And, yet, if you eliminate imports of one 
kind or another, you lessen the capability 
of other nations to accept your exports, and 
you invite retaliation, and, what is even 
worse, you invite retaliation by the Soviet 
bloc, which is a very serious threat in this 
whole field. 

Now I am not without knowledge in this 
field. I am not only a Senator but I am 
also chairman of the Economic Committee 
of the NATO parliamentarians. This is my 
third year, and, so, on a number of occasions 
in every year I have gotten a thorough edu- 
cation on what happens in trade all over the 
world. In addition, I serve on the Senate 
Small Business Committee, on the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee, and on 
the Joint Economic Committee, and I have 
dealt with this subject all my life. I used to 
be chairman of the Economic Policy Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives. 

I say that to you because I hope you will 
not dismiss what I say as just being the 
recitation of a few facts that somebody wrote 
down for me and let it go at that. I assure 
you that what I tell you is not based upon 
any such superficial approach. 

Now, I believe it absolutely essential to 
our Nation that we double our exports in 
the next 10 years from $20 billion a year to 
$40 billion a year. Now, we doubled our 
exports between 1950 and 1960. So we 
showed that it can be done. They went from 
$10 billion to $20 billion. Some of that was 
price inflation, but a good deal of it was 
actual increase in goods. 

Between.1959 and 1960 our exports to the 
six-member nations of the European Eco- 
nomic Community increased by more than $1 
billion, going up an enormous percentage 
rate, verging on close to 50 percent. The 
significance of that is that it shows what can 
be done when you begin to get integrated 
markets. And when people begin to ration- 
alize the problems created by their own 
boundaries—and let us not forget, and I 
heard what Mr. Hood said about timing— 
let us not forget that you are having the 
beginning of that in the Americas. There 
are now two common market areas which are 
developing, one in Central America and one 
in South America, and I think the time to 
are now two Common Market areas which are 
actually formed and organized as the Euro- 
pean countries have organized under their 
own treaty. 

Now why is it essential that we get into 
the export field in a much bigger way? I will 
give my reasons for that because I found that 
businessmen derive great satisfaction in feel- 
ing that what they are doing, in quite a 
selfish business sense, is nonetheless in the 
very deep interest of the United States. 

I notice the gentleman here from one of 
the banks. Probably there are a few other 
bank people here. Well, I know the banks 
very well, and I talk with their people many, 
many times, and the concept of business in 
the public interest is a very strong one among 
banks and bankers, who more and more feel 
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themselves interested. So I lay certain con- 
siderations in the public domain before you 
this as an inducing cause for dou- 
bly hard work, doubly intelligent work and 
Tedoubled interest on your part, because 
your interest should be not only business 
but patriotism. 

The first reason is that we are facing ter- 
rifle competition from the Communists. 
They are moving especially into the less de- 
veloped areas. Between 1954 and 1959 the 
Soviet bloc increased their trade with the 
less developed areas by 165 percent from 
$860 million to $23 billion in roughly 6 
years. And they expect even greater gains 
for 1960 although final statistics are not yet 
available. 

In that 6-year period the ratio of US. 
trade over the Soviet bloc with these same 
nations was reduced from 9 to 1—that is, 
We did, as compared with the Soviets, nine 
times as much trade with these 41 less de- 
veloped nations—to a ratio of 4 to 1. And 
the Soviet bloc is primed to draw these coun- 
tries into economic dependence. 

The Soviet bloc has tremendous potentials 
in this area, It has tremendous potentials 
for economic warfare. It has already caused 
us considerable trouble in a few commodi- 
tles—fiax, tin, bauxite, and now residual fuel 
oil. Almost at will it can seriously disrupt 
free world markets by dumping material 
at a cut price. 

Now this is a very serious danger and just 
indicates that the Soviets can and will play 
an increasing role in world trade. 

When Khrushchev sald “I will bury you,” 
he meant I will bury you economically, and 
he confidently believes he can do this just 
because of this power. Hence, this is one 
ot the main reasons why more and more 
we have to be dedicated to the world as 
Well as to our o country in terms of 
trade. 

Second, we face a serious imbalance in our 
international payments. Just last year we 
Were losing at the rate of $3.5 billion to $4 
Dillion a year. Even we can't stand that. 
Hence we had to reverse the trend. 

Now the policies of the Government and 

ess did reverse the trend very materi- 
ally, and we now have an ensily manage- 
able basic deficit of less than a billion dol- 

a year as the difference between our 
Outgo and income in terms of dollars. But 
it is generally believed that this relative 
Stability is temporary, and the reason it is 
believed it is temporary is that our export 
Surplus is not big enough to mske it perma- 
nent. Our export surplus range in the area 
Of $5 billion is now very heavily attributable 
to jet aircraft and cotton, and these are 
Considered special situations. So everybody 
Can expect—and anybody who read the First 
National City Bank newsletter the other 
day—not to place you in competition—saw 
that they confidently anticipated that we 
will have a balance-of-payments crisis again 
in the fall of this year. 

The only way that can be dealt with on 
any permanent basis is by a material increase 
in our exports, and let us remember that 
the world hungers for American products. 
If we had the salesmanship and the credit 
Medium—and I will come to that in a min- 
ute—by which to get them out, the world is 
Starving for the very things we make, pro- 
Viding we can get them on the proper credit 
terms and we can sell them and put them 
to use in all these countries. : 

It is unbelievable that the U.S. steel pro- 
duction should be at a 70 percent rate in a 
World which is thirsting for the very steel 
Which is not being produced and which 
absolutely needs it, if it ls to stay free and 
not go Communist. 

So point No. 2 is the serious imbal- 
ance in our international payments. Point 
3 is the lessening effect of foreign trade on 
economic recessions in the United States. 
Tt has been demonstrated time and again 
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that foreign trade often holds up at a time 
when we have a domestic recession, and 
this is an extremely valuable anchor to 
windward especially where you are dealing, 
as I say, with a world which is so starved 
for the very things we make. And I am 
not going to bemuse you again with all the 
detailed points. You know them very well. 
The question is, For how long can we ex- 
tend credit, and will the free world as a 
whole follow through in the less developed 
areas until these areas do come through 
based on their development plans, because 
based on the facts that they have people 
and resources, they are bound to come 
through ultimately if we persevere enough. 
Even the British say with their crazy 
“ground nut“ scheme, about which many 
of you know, in which they dropped a neat 
$160 million or $170 million, that if they 
had been able to go through with it, if they 
had the capital and were willing to go 
through with it, it would have been suc- 
cessful notwithstanding the fact that it was 
very fanciful and had a lot of “bugs” in it. 
But even they say in a scheme like that, 
“if we had only been able to go through 
with it, it would have been successful.” 
That indicates what I say, that most of 
these places are credit worthy if you were 


‘sure there would be followthrough in terms 


of government and individual investment 
until they could actually mature on their 
development plan. 

Now I believe these things for these three 
above reasons at least, and there are many 
others in terms of the fact that the domestic 
market doesn't have a saturation point but 
that the exigencies of international affairs 
are such that there must be ultimately some 
ceiling on the development of the American 
standard of living in terms of our own de- 
fense needs in terms of the toughness of our 
own people and in terms therefore of the de- 
velopment and expansion of industry, the 
great opportunities abroad. And I think 
there is a very interesting sidelight on that in 
the enthusiasm with which our young people 
have embraced the Peace Corps. There is 
something instinctive about the fact that 
the young American boy and girl wants this 
adventure which the West used to give and 
which the world now gives, and whether we 
like it or not this will put us out in the 
world and will put business out in the world. 
So, in emphasizing the export trade for busi- 
ness, small and large—and I will come to 
small business in a minute—you are riding 
with a stream, you are riding with the cur- 
rent of our times. 

Now what do we need fo do in order to 
double our export trade in the next 10 years? 

First, we must be pre; to take our 
share of imports. This is absolutely indis- 
pensable. The dollar may go all over the 
world, but sometime it has got to come back 
here, and the same is true of what we export 
and what we get paidfor. Those people have 
got to find their money coming back to them 
somehow, sometime, somewhere, and the 
only way that that can be done is ultimately 
if we take our fair share of imports just as 
we develop our export trade. 

Second, we must open up export oppor- 
tunities to smaller U.S. business. This is 
the big area, and it still remains to be ex- 
plored. There is a most infinitesimal par- 
ticipation by American small business in 
export trade, and in my opinion there you 
come right up to the point of credit and you 
have just got to be for the export guarantee 
operations of the Export-Import Bank 80 
that they give a complete program both of 
political and commercial risks of export 
credit guarantees which in the first Instance 
represent an underwriting after the credit 
has been taken by a bank or insurance com- 
pany. But this is absolutely a very, very 
grave problem and in very grave need partic- 
ularly on the part of small business. 

The Small Business Administration, I 
think, is quite ready to help with this par- 
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ticular situation. That has been the nature 
of the testimony which we have had from 
them. But essentially this is a matter for 
the Export-Import Bank. 

In other countries, notably in Britain and 
in West Germany, in France, Italy and Japan, 
there is a tremendous program for both 
small and large business in the underwriting 
of export credits, and I will say to you gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the export trade 
that I have yet to see a real liveliness on 
the part of our banks and insurance com- 
panies in this regard. 

Now our banks do pretty well although not 
as well as I think they ought to do, but at 
least I don’t think they are nearly as much 
subject to criticism as are the insurance 
companies because here are tremendous pools 
of capital which are very, very useful for 
the purposes that we are discussing, and, 
when backed with Government guarantees, 
would have absolute security and yet make 
available to the business community tre- 
mendous new resources in terms of export 
trade. 

There are other suggestions aside from the 
straight Export-Import Bank underwriting 
very much like an FHA underwriting of a 
mortgage for export credit. For example, 
one I would like to lay before you is one 
proposed to us by Francis X. Scafuro, vice 
president of the Bank of America Interna- 
tional, of New York, who has been cooperat- 
ing with the international section of the New 
York Board of Trade. His proposals are in- 
corporated in two bills in the House, of 
which you may make a note if you like 
Federal charter with the right to borrow Fed. 
eral funds to make good on its guarantees, 
guarantee corporation to be established by 
H.R. 7102 and 7103, one by Mr. MuULTER of New 
York and the other by Mr. WINALL of New 
Jersey. 

He proposes an American export credit 
but functioning on a premium basis with the 
efficiency and the independence of a private 
corporation. 

Some 109 export organizations back this 
bill, and it deserves, I think, the serious con- 
sideration of the Congress, if the Export-Im- 
port Bank doesn’t come up with a program, 
although it has a draft program out and in- 
deed has been conferring with some of our 
New York banks about it. 

But the question is of consummation. We 
must have a very comprehensive program of 
export credit guarantees. 

I might say to you, too, that another leg- 
islator, who has been rather active in this 
field and deserves a good deal of credit, is 
Senator ENGLE, of California who is a col- 
league of mine on the Senate Small Business 
Committee, and is also on the Senate Com- 
merce Committee. He has been very active 
in this field, 

So small business essentially needs the 
Export-Import Bank backing in terms of 
guarantees, and needs new pools of capital, 
that is, of available funds which will back 
it up in terms of credit extension in its ex- 
porting trade. 

Also we had some testimony here in New 
York which indicated that there are a good 
many companies starting up which give a 
comprehensive service to small business and 
take over all of its problems of export sales 
in terms of documentation, credit, packag- 
ing, advice, selling, designing, advertising and 
so forth. 

Now these package deals may and may 
not be too expensive. I just don't know. 
But, in any case, the testimony before the 
Small Business Committee of the Senate is 
avatiable to any of you who wish it, and gives 
a considerable detailing of those services. 
If you want a copy of that testimony, write 
my office and we will be glad to let you have 
it. 

Now the third thing which we have got to 
do in terms of our 5 peared ex- 
ports is to enlist the cooperation estern 
Europe. This is an enormous opportunity. 
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In the first place, as some of you may know, 
I am launching quite a campaign to get the 
OECD, the new Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, to back up 
our Alliance For Progress and to double it. 
I think the Alliance For Progress is just 
about half enough. That is the 61 billion to 
$2 billion a year which Latin America needs. 
It ought to be 82 billion to $4 billion a year 
in order to really do the job that needs to be 
done. And the Europeans can very well 
manage it. But beyond that there are some 
things they have to do themselves. For ex- 
ample, you know all trade is not just bi- 
lateral. It is multilateral, quadrilateral, 
quintilateral, and you can go on as far as 
you like from there. 

One of the big bugs which we find now 
is that the European countries, by a lot of 
taxes called sumptuary taxes, of which I will 
be glad to give you a list if you are that 
interested, keep out some of the very im- 
portant commodities sold by Latin America, 
notably coffee and cocoa. They also keep out 
a good deal of tea. 

We have estimated for example, in our 
office, that as regards one tax, the sumptuary 
tax on coffee alone in only a few countries, 
to wit, Germany, France, Italy, if you didn't 
eliminate it but just reduced it to make it 
reasonable in relationship to a tax revenue 
purpose, and took away its penalty features 
which are now imposed by these three coun- 
tries—kind of the remains from the past 
when they had no dollars and were in very 
difficult financial situations—and you would 
enable Latin America to sell $60 million to 
$100 million more of coffee every year to 
just these three countries alone. These are 
called sumptuary taxes, kind of an internal 
excise tax, sort of a sales tax, if you will. 

I mention that only because it is an indi- 
cation of what we can do to help ourselves, 
and a very striking indication of how we in 
the Western World are tying our own hands 
and making it tougher for ourselves to deal 
with these major problems. 

I myself have introduced two major meas- 
ures to expand our exports and to deal with 
the problems created by our imports. One 
is called the National Export Policy Act, S. 
851, and the other is the National Import 
Policy Act, S. 852. 


In the National Export Policy Act I had 


the cooperation of every member of the Sen- 
ate Small Business Committee. The bill, 
Senate 1379 is sponsored by 19 Senators, 
popularly known as the Sparkman-Javits 
bill. Senator SPARKMAN has done me the 
great honor of joining with me. He is the 
chairman of the Small Business Committee. 

This measure establishes a Council on Ex- 
port Promotion in our Government, and 
proposes to augment very materially the ex- 
port services, including advertising and the 
use of other media of that character, ren- 
dered both by the State Department and the 
Department of Commerce. It proposes to ex- 
pand enormously our trade centers and trade 
missions. It proposes to run pilot projects 
which will be especially helpful to small 
business in respect of warehousing and mar- 
ket research in fields abroad. And, of course, 
it proposes to beef up tremendously our 
financial means for accelerating the export 
drive. 

This is a very important measure. It has 
an excellent chance for passage. It has 
rather impressive backing and can be of 
tremendous aid, especially to small business, 
and has enlisted the whole Senate Small 
Business Committee. 

On the import side—and I em- 
phasize to you as exporters the critical im- 
portance of a proper and fair climate for im- 
ports into the United States—it seems to us 
in Washington, who think as I do, that there 
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is no other way than adjustment assistance. 
Now, what adjustment assistance means, in 
effect, is that you take the communities or 
the line of business or even the individual 
business and certainly the worker who is put 
at a disadvantage by imports, and you try 
to do something for him, not. by cutting 
down the imports or eliminating them, al- 
though that must stand on an economic 
bottom if it is a major and serious injury 
to American business. 

As you know, we have the escape clause, 
the peril point provisions with respect to 
negotiations, with the power of the Tariff 
Commission and the President in those re- 
gards, but when you get into a situation 
where imports are desirable in terms of either 
the Nation or your world trade position, but 
they nevertheless hurt people, you have got 
to find some way of helping those people 
rather than eliminating the imports. 

There we think that loans, tax incentives 
in terms of remachining or retooling or go- 
ing into another line of business are very 
important to the businesses themselves, and 
with Senator Case of New Jersey, I have 
actually introduced such legislation to do 
these things. 

Also for the worker, we propose supple- 
mentary unemployment compensation which 
I might tell you has an excellent chance for 
passage. This is a very burning issue, as is 
early retirement for those who are 60 or 
over under the social security law, and 
relocation assistance if the worker wishes 
to move from place to place and vocational 
retraining assistance which may very well 
find its way into the vocational educational 
bill which we are now considering. 

That, I think, gives you a fairly rounded 
picture of what we are doing in Washington 
in the efforts to accelerate this strong pos- 
ture by our country in terms of foreign aid, 
and perhaps will suggest some ideas to you 
as to how you may fit into it. 

Many good men have come up with many 
ideas, as I mentioned to you; for example, 
Mr. Scafuro’s idea and others which have 
been presented to us, those ideas I have my- 
self espoused, not original with me, either, 
but discussed and put forth by many dis- 
tinguished economists who appeared before 
us in the Joint Economic Committee. I 
think a good many of these will be enacted 
into law. Some may be delayed until the 
later session of Congress. Some will run 
afoul of the rivalries in Government agen- 
cies, or perhaps be the victims of timidity in 
industry and reluctance to blaze new trails. 
But I do think there will be a supporting 
and helpful body of legislation, and I would 
urge you in figuring your own export plans 
to include the idea that the Federal Gov- 
ernment will help with the general export 
picture either in the ways that I have ex- 
plained or in other ways. 

I might also point out that if any of you 
have any ideas, let us have them, because, 
after all, this is where they can be made 
merchandisable where I work, and this is 
where we can do something about them, and 
I assure you of our deep and burning in- 
terest. And I think I can assure anybody 
who has had any experience with me or 
my office that we don't toss any idea out. 
We examine it and do our utmost to find 
some way in which we can use all the ideas 
we get. 

The issue before us is really how best can 
the peoples of the world satisfy their hunger 
for the world's goods and services. If the 
answer is through the private economic sys- 
tem, then the private economic system has 
got to rise to the enormous challenge which 
the world poses to it. It needs to send its 
goods to Malaya, to Senegal, to Brazil, to 
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Iraq and to Nigeria with the same efficiency 
and same security with which it supplies 
eager millions in New York or any other city 
in the United States. And I must say in 
conclusion that I am very impressed with 
the fact that an organization like this, which 
is so seriously engaged in this work, would 
get you gentlemen together in order to en- 
deavor to give you an education in this 
field. 

I would also like to point out to you—and 
I hope very much that you will take this away 
with you—I think it is very important in 
terms of Government that, much as you 
like to think of politicians as fellows who 
run after the next vote or are worrying about 
the next election or maneuvering for what- 
ever will be their own personal position— 
I have served in the Congress of the United 
States now for 8 years, and in the Senate for 
5 years. That gives me a total of 13 years 
of legislative service. And I would tell you, 
gentlemen, that in the main—not that it is 
not by any means unanimous, but in the 
main, the men and women who are serving in 
the House of Representatives and the Senate 
are just as dedicated as you are to the pur- 
poses and the aspirations for which you sent 
them there. There are a lot of good brains 
and a lot of good information and a lot of 
very smart people down there trying to do 
the Nation's business. 

If any of you have ever testified before a 
Senate or House committee, I think you will 
go away a lot more respectful of what we 
know about our subjects than when you 
got there. 

Also, we are deeply interested in what the 
American business community proposes to do 
about the export business and the import 
business. We know better than anybody 
else that even with a $5 billion aid bill you 
don't begin to scratch the surface of what 
can be done for this world when you figure 
that foreign trade is $135 billion a year. 
And all the aid we give Brazil, for example, 
can be swept down the sewer in one after- 
noon if there is a drastic fall in the price of 
coffee, and you can duplicate that in every 
country in Latin America, in Africa and the 
Middle East. In other words, we are no 
fools either. We understand what we can 
and what we cannot do. And I will tell you, 
gentlemen, freedom will not win unless the 
business community of the United States 
learns its part in how to operate in respect 
of our policy all over the world. And if it 
does, and learns it well, then the victory of 
freedom is unquestionable. We will pulver- 
ize Mr. Khrushchev once we learn how to 
use Our resources effectively. 

Our economy is not less than 2% times 
his; maybe 3 times. We have a vaunted rep- 
utation in the world of knowing how to sup- 
ply the very things everybody wants. The 
only point is that they don't trust us to do 
it as yet, and here is where the American 
private economic system is very important. 

So, while I come up here on a very hard 
trip—I left Washington this morning and 
I must go back at once—TI assure you that I 
don't do it because I want to hear myself 
talk or because you are such nice fellows. 
I do it because this is a burning question in 
the public interest and you can, standing 
where you do, be materially helpful to the 
future of our country and to the future of 
freedom. I hope very much that as you go 
into these things in your day-to-day prob- 
lems, you will add an additional quotient of 
adventure and the willingness to take some 
risk. You can make the analogy with what 
other men and women have risked in war, 
and I assure that this is Just as much of a 
war as anything we have ever fought. 


Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
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An American Citizen Expresses Himself 
to the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting herewith a letter written by one 
of my constituents to me as his Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

My constituent has expressed himself 
in a manner indicative of his study of 
each item of legislation that reflects not 
only knowledge, but a great deal of 
thinking on his part as an informed citi- 
zen. I am happy to receive letters that 
express reasons for these positions. 
Also, the fact that I have always tried 
to represent not only this constituent, 
but the great majority in my district who 
feel the very same way as Mr. Smith. 
This letter is so well done that I have 
attached the importance to it of insert- 
ing it in the Recorp so that everyone 
could have an opportunity to read the 
expressions of a citizen on matters so 
Vitally affecting all Americans. 

The article follows: 

Batowin, N. T., 
June 21, 1961. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN BECKER: During the 
next few months there are many bills which 
will be considered for passage by the House 
of Representatives. I would like, at this 
time to acquaint you with my convictions 
on certain bills as proposed by the admin- 
istration. 

1. Aid to education: It appears that the 
requested sum is far in excess of the actual 
need. The so-called crisis“ has been created 
and contrived by strong lobby groups. They 
have done their work well. It would seem 
Obvious to any thinking person that once 
initiated the program would be never ending. 
The States and local governments would then 
depend and rely on the Federal handouts. 
The most frightening aspect of this whole 
Program is the inevitable Government con- 
trol. The Office of Education has openly in- 
dicated that they intend to exercise and to 
effect their influence on our educational 
Programs. This control would be to the 
detriment and even to the exclusion of pub- 
lic educational thought. I feel that a very 
Cruel hoax is being played on an unsuspect- 
ing public. 

As far as ald to private parochial schools 
is concerned, I am unalterably opposed to 
this sort of aid in any form. Parochial 
Schools are created for propagation of the 
faith involved and were not erected as a 
Supplement to the public school system. A 
taxpayer has no control over a parochial 
Private curriculum, teachers cost of opera- 
tions, methods of study, etc. Thus, no 
Public money should be used for a function 
Over which they exercise no control. I op- 
Pose any action in this direction most 
strenuously. 

2. Omnibus housing: On the surface the 
bill has all the earmarks of a grandiose 
Siveaway. How anyone could seylously en- 
tertain the use of a 40-year mortgage on a 
$15,000 house to a person earning $4,000 to 
$6,000 a year is beyond my comprehension. 
The survival life of the house is less than 
length of the mortgage. I find it difficult 
to presume that a bank would enter upon 
R mortgage agreement of this type regard- 
less of the interest involved. The other por- 
tions of this bill have not been spelled out 
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explicitly in our newspapers but have all 
the appearance of an inflationary program. 
Any information you could forward on this 
bill would be appreciated. 

8. Foreign aid: We, I believe, have reached 
the point where we must, for survival's sake, 
look realistically at this program. In the 

we have literally thrown money into a 
bottomless pit of waste, inefficient man- 
agement, pet projects, support of nations 
which do not deserve same, ad infinitum. 
We must, in my opinion, change our thinking 
on this subject. I will support aid to any 
and all nations upon whom we can rely in 
a crisis. These nations do not include Yu- 
goslavia, Poland, Egypt, and India. To sup- 
port a Communist-controlled nation in hopes 
that the people will eventually revolt or a 
democratic system will somehow evolve is 
pure wishful thinking. The aid never gets 
to the people in the form intended and 
rulers like Tito, Nasser, and Nehru are past 
masters at the art of being neutral and 
playing both ends against the middle. The 
theory in favor of foreign aid is that if you 
keep the recipient nation in good condition 
economically, socially, and morally, they will 
not fall prey to communism. But what 
is generally forgotten is that the nation 
must possess the will and vigor to resist com- 
munism, to better themselves and to raise 
their standard of living. If we support a 
government that does not possess this will, 
then I submit our aid is valueless. Let us 
keep close watch and inspection to see that 
our money is put to good use, that it gets 
to the right place, and most of all, to all the 
people. I approve of aid to Latin American 
and newly founded nations of Africa, I 
think that the $4.8 billion is greatly in excess 
of what is needed, particularly if moneys 
to the undeserving nations is eliminated. 

Domestically I fear that our Government 
is becoming too centralized, too bureaucratic, 
too all-encompassing in its control over the 
individual. The Government exercises their 
influence upon every phase of our existence, 
whether it has the right and prerogative to 
do so. The best way to destroy individual 
initiative is to keep giving the people more 
and more of these so-called free social 
benefits. I frankly like to think that I can 
take care of myself in all respects. If I work 
hard, save my money, and prosper’ why 
should I be forced to share my fortune 
through same giveaway scheme I do not 
want nor need? Federal aid to education, 
housing, or health and welfare as proposed 
through social security. A person is only 
kidding himself when they believe that they 
get all these benefits for nothing. Not only 
does it result in inflation, increased taxes, 
but for worse—Government control. 

Our strongest weapon in this cold war is 
the ability to stay solvent and we are not 
doing a very good job at the present. We 
are fiscally irresponsible and if we ran our 
business as does the Government bankruptcy 
would have came long ago. The President 
has asked us to think in terms of that which 
I can do for the Government—whereas his 
programs are all based on what the Govern- 
ment can do for us. 

4. Lastly on foreign policy: When do we 
stop using the soft approach regarding com- 
munism? When do we stop retreating? 
Where do we make a stand? I realize that 
war is abhorent but dying inch by inch is 
infinitely worse. History is replete with ex- 
amples of appeasement and its inevitable re- 
sults. Let us stand up to the Kremlin. 

Every time we have displayed determina- 
tion to resist, they have backed down. When 
we do not persevere, they take over. Korea, 
Vietnam, Laos, Cuba are pertinent examples. 
Most recently Senator MANSFIELD made a 
speech regarding the making of Berlin into a 
free city. I would like to make it very clear 
that I do not approve of giving in an iota on 
West Berlin, regardless of the consequences. 
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If Berlin goes, so goes the symbol of Western 
resistance in Europe. What hope would 
captured nations have for revolution if they 
realize we cannot be depended upon in a 
crisis? It would be an open invitation to 
Mr. K. that we can be bullied anywhere at 
any time. This must not happen. 


I realize that many have said that Laos, 
etc., are not places to do battle effectively. 
The terrain, climate and facilities are bad. 
I would like to know just where the book of 
rules indicates that a battle is to be fought 
on a flat polo field with access to all supplies 
and support. It seems that Korea, Iwo Jima, 
Anzio, eté, were not fought under 
the best of circumstances. If we wait for the 
most strategic spot to make a stand I'm 
be we will shortly run out of places to 

efend. 


In conclusion, let our foreign policy be 
based on what is good for the United States, 
and not necessarily what is good for the rest 
of the world. Let us fight the Communists 
using their biggest weapon, propaganda. Let 
us constantly ask for free elections in sup- 
pressed lands. Let us build up the image 
of our country to reflect friendship and de- 
pendability and not as an affluent benefactor. 
Let us support uprisings in suppressed lands. 
Put Mr. Khrushchev on the defensive. In 
short let's act like we are in a battle for 
survival. Too many of our people sit supine- 
ly by waiting for some one else to do the job, 
too interested in material wants to care for 
their freedom. Let us awaken them. 

I wish to congratulate you on the job you 
have been doing in the House. I am ap- 
preciative of our periodic and en- 
joy reading your articles locally in the Bald- 
win Citizen. Keep up the good work. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT T. SMITH. 


The Freedom Academy—Senator Keat- 
ing’s Suggestion Merits Immediate 
Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUND T 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr, MUNDT. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent commencement address, our distin- 
guished colleague from New York [Mr. 
Keatinc], devoted his remarks to the 
vital need of an educational program for 
the young people of America so that they 
can adequately understand the evils of 
communism. 

I regret that I do not have the text of 
the Senator's remarks, however, I do 
have two editorials from the Troy, N,Y., 
newspapers which have thoughtfully 
analyzed and favorably commented on 
his proposal. The editorials are worthy 
of the attention of my colleagues, and I 
request permission that they be placed 
in the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

Mr. President, it has been my oppor- 
tunity to serve with my colleague, Sen- 
ator KEATING, in the Congress for more 
than a dozen years. I have, on many 
occasions, discussed with him and 
worked with him on these problems con- 
fronting us from the Communist con- 
spiracy. 
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Only recently, we have devoted con- 
siderably of our time and effort on a pro- 
posal—which we jointly sponsor along 
with a number of other Senators—to 
establish a Freedom Academy, an insti- 
tution which would be devoted to the 
training of not only Government person- 
nel but private citizens as well in the 
complex art of psychological warfare. 

While I do not intend at this time to 
discuss the Freedom Academy measure, 
I point out that one of the end results 
which would accrue from the establish- 
ment of the academy would be well- 
trained experts who not only would un- 
derstand every facet of the Communist 
conspiracy but would be able to activate 
and direct programs of counteraction 
against the Communists. It would, in a 
sense, put freedom on the offensive in 
this cold war struggle in which we are 
deeply involved. 

The Freedom Academy would not be an 
institution in which every American 
would enroll, and it is with this under- 
standing, I am certain, that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York has now 
proposed that we also direct our atten- 
tion to the millions of young Americans 
now in our elementary schools. 

Certainly we cannot expect to success- 
fully ward off the Communists’ insidious 
efforts to subvert America if we do not 
understand what they are about. And I 
share the concern of the Senator from 
New York that if we do not direct our at- 
tention to the young people of America 
and alert them to this threat, tell them 
what communism really is and how it 
would destroy our way of life, we will be 
abdicating one of the great responsibili- 
ties that has been thrust upon this gen- 
eration. 

Mr. President, the suggestion of Sena- 
tor Keatine merits the attention of all 
who are concerned with the future of our 
country. I hope that those who are 
now serving the cause of education so 
faithfully in the classroom, and their 
representatives in the various associ- 
ations on the State level—and national 
as well—will turn their attention to the 
recommendation made by our colleague 
from New York. It merits earnest and 
early consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorials printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: - 

[From the Troy (N.Y.) Times Record, 
June 13, 1961] 
COMMUNIST COURSES ESSENTIAL 

Senator KEATING, like many others, sug- 
gests that we place more emphasis on teach- 
ing the evils of communism in our -schools 
and colleges. He proposes “a mighty cam- 
paign to educate our young people” about 
the perils of international communism. 

The people who prepare the school cur- 
riculums do not appear to have been taking 


swiftly to the suggestion. Certainly such a 


course is as important as many of the elec- 
tives taught in the schools. 

Let us start with the point of view that 
communism is one of our gravest dangers. 
We should not have to be convinced of this 
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when we watch the developments in Laos, 
Latin America, and other places. 

We tell our small children not to play 
with matches and to stay away from fires. 
We explain that they are apt to drown if 
they wade in the deep water. The respon- 
sible parent warns that one should cross the 
street only at the traffic light. These little 
truisms of life we take for granted as we 
try to forewarn our children. When our 
country is filled with spies and the Reds are 
harassing us at every turn, we should take 
the time and effort to apprise the young 
generation of these dangers. 


[From the Troy (N. T.) Morning Record, 
June 14, 1961] 
TEACH THEM EARLY 

Senator KEATING, in making a commence- 
ment address, proposed a “mighty campaign 
to educate our young people” about the 
perils of international communism. This 
has been suggested by several and various 
groups on times, but it bears repeating. 

We seem to move slowly in adopting good 
practices. This suggestion of teaching the 
dangers of communism in secondary schools 
and colleges does not appear to have been 
picked up swiftly by the pedagogues and 
added to the curriculum. 

We do not know why it takes so long to 
sell this idea, yet as we peruse the school 
material given our youngsters, we notice no 
rush to include the theme. We think it most 
important to give more emphasis to this 
topic. One has only to examine the record 
to become alarmed about the Communist 
advances. We are always losing more terri- 
tory to them. We lose out because we be- 
lieve on playing the game of international 
politics honestly. The Russians try every 
sneaky trick in the book, Thus our coun- 
try is infiltrated by hundreds of Russian 
spies. They operate boldly despite the ef- 
forts of the FBI and other security agencies 
to keep them in check, We hope that the 
recent Supreme Court decision requiring that 
Communist Party members register, will be 
an aid in keeping subversives out in public 
view where they can be watched. 

Communism is one of the chief perils of 
our society. We have been harassed at the 
moment by the operations of the Reds. Mr. 
Kennedy, eager to become an efficient Presi- 
dent, already has his ardor dampened by the 
harassment of Mr. Khrushchev and company. 

So if communism is one of our chief dan- 
gers, why not tell the future citizens about 
it early? We teach them not to play with 
matches, to cross at street corners, and not 
to go near bodies of water where they might 
drown. 

Therefore when they are old enough to 
understand and are going through the era 
when political philosophies appeal to them, 
they should be given a good dosage of the 
evils of communism, During his first or 
second year in college, the average student 
explores Marxism and all the other isms. He 
finds some of the bold ideals refreshing. He 
is tired of hearing about the glories of the 
United States and enjoys those “bull ses- 
sions” where he can startle his colleagues 
and get a little attention by professing to 
be disciple of Joseph Stalin. Of course he 
is talking through his hat and will soon get 
back to reading his philosophy assignments 
and forget all about “Old Joe.” 

But we should not take the young genera- 
tion for granted. They do not know the in- 
sidious things about communism which we 
know. And a new, uninformed generation 
rises swiftly. We should meet it with the 
knowledge required to keep our country safe, 
There should be a rousing chapter on the 
evils of communism in every textbook. 


July 11 


Dedication of New Milwaukee Railroad 
Bridge Across the Missouri River at 
Mobridge, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, evidence 
of the changing face of South Dakota is 
the new Milwaukee Railroad bridge 
across the Missouri River at Mobridge, 
S. Dak. I was honored to have a part 
in the dedication of this bridge, in which 
the Federal Government has a substan- 
tial investment, on July 3. 

The new bridge was built to replace a 
section of the transcontinental line 
which will be flooded by the Oahe Res- 
ervoir. 

Mr. V. S. Glosup, assistant vice presi- 
dent and chief engineer for the railroad, 
gave the dedication address at the cere- 
mony. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include here a portion of his 
speech; 

Appress BY Mr. V. E. GLOSUP, ASSISTANT VICE 
PRESIDENT-CHIEF ENGINEER, AT CEREMONIES 
DEDICATING THE NEW MILWAUKEE Road 
Broce Over THE MISSOURI River at Mo- 
BRIDGE, S. Dax., JULY 3, 1961 
We of the Milwaukee Road are pleased to 

have a part in today's ceremonies marking 

the completion of a big undertaking—the 
spanning of the Missouri River with a new 
bridge, That is because we feel that we are 

a vital part of your community and of the 

State of South Dakota. 

We have grown up together in this area as 
partners, and what affects you affects us. 
We are happy to share in your triumphs and 
likewise are happy to share our triumphs 
with you. The culmination of all the work 
involved in spanning the Missouri with a 
new bridge is a triumph, not only in engi- 
neering, but in cooperation to the highest 
degree. 

Construction is a tangible sign of progress. 
The building of the new Milwaukee 
bridge, its approaches, and the relocating of 
several miles of its track are not only signs 
of progress, but they reflect the results of 
other progress. 

By other progress I mean the construction 
of Oahe Dam near Pierre. The purposes in 
building the dam spell out progress, a phys- 
ical result of which will be the creation of a 
vast reservoir of water to be impounded be- 
hind the dam stretching far upstream. The 
necessity of straddling the reservoir waters 
here is what brought about the construction 
of the new Milwaukee Road bridge. 

One of the most important ingredients of 
successful construction is teamwork, and I 
know of few instances in my experience 
where teamwork has been so outstanding as 
in the $18 million project whose completion 
we are marking today. 

Nothing can stand still; progress always 
involves change. Even in the short span of 
the last few years railroading itself has un- 
dergone great changes. You have seen it 
and you will see more. 

You have seen the powerful, sleek, effi- 
cient diesel supplant the snorting steam 
engine. You have seen containers, part of 
our Flexi-Van trailer-on-flatcar system, on 
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our freight trains. You have seen auto- 
Mobiles being piggybacked on their way from 
Detroit factories to their destinations in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

What the changes of the future will be we 
do not know, but you can be assured there 
will be changes, The railroads are con- 
stantly seeking new and better ways to ship 
your produce to market and to bring to you 
the products of the factory for use in your 
homes, 

The Oahe Dam and Reservoir project, 
which resulted in the building of this new 
bridge, also will bring other changes. When 
the reservoir is filled to maximum level the 
location of the old Milwaukee tracks at its 
lowest point will be submerged under 60 
feet of water. A vast area extending up- 
stream also will be submerged. 

The Oahe Reservoir will be one of the six 
Major reservoirs on the main stem of the 
Missouri River. Its purpose is to provide 
flood protection, hydroelectric power, irri- 
ation water, facilitate downstream naviga- 
tion, and provide recreational facilities. 
Four of these projects, known as the Fort 
Peck, Garrison, Fort Randall, and Gavin's 
Point Reservoirs, are completed and that 
known as the Big Bend Reservoir has been 
8 k 

The Oshe Dam is the second largest earth 
dam in the world, exceeded only by the Fort 
Peck Dam. Figures show the ramifications 
of the Oahe project. Its reservoir of 23 mil- 
lon acre-foot storage will impound more 
than a whole year's average flow of the river 
and create a lake of almost 600 square miles 
in an area extending to within a few miles 
of Bismarck, N. Dak. 

The proposed plan for placing 482,000 
acres of land un irrigation in eastern 
South Dakota with water from the Oahe 
Reservoir also would have an important im- 
pact on South Dakota. A Bureau of Recla- 
mation report says that in addition to the 
irrigation, it would provide water for munic- 
ipal and industrial use in 22 towns and 
Cities, fish and wildlife developments at 28 
locations, and recreational uses. Flood con- 
trol, drainage of nonirrigable land, and pol- 
lution abatement are other purposes. 

Industrial development and municipal 
Srowth in the James Basin will depend 
almost entirely upon additional water being 
brought to the James River from outside 
Sources, the report said. This can be 
achieved as an incidental phase of large- 
Scale irrigation development, it explained. 

The Bureau said that irrigation can 
broaden the farm-income base and, at the 
same time, provide an opportunity to broaden 
the overall economic base through the proc- 
essing of farm products by local industrial 
development. 

As an increased water supply becomes 
available it increases the possibility of in- 
dustrial growth keyed to the agricultural 
Products grown in the area. 

These, then, are some of the possible future 
developments linked with the reservoir of 
Water that has affected your community by 
necessitating the big relocation and bridge 
building project. 

On the eve of Independence Day, our 
thoughts go back to our forefathers whose 
love of freedom brought about the signing 
Of the Declaration of Independence. To 
keep this freedom we have fought several 
Wars and we are constantly on the alert 
against current threats to our ‘national 
Security. 

While we are struggling to maintain our 
freedom from outside enemies, we must not 
lose sight of the internal freedoms we must 

These are the personal freedoms to 
Worship as we wish, to speak out on public 
issues, to educate our youth, and the other 
freedoms provided by a democracy. 

The railroad industry which we represent 
Also wants freedoms to do its job in the 
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best way possible; to provide the public with 
its product—service—efficiently and with the 
least cost. 

We do not ask for Government handouts, 
we do not want favored consideration; we 
only want the freedom to compete with other 
forms of transportation. You can help us 
gain those freedoms. 

I appreciate the opportunity to talk to you 
on this memorable occasion and I am sure 
that the progress represented by the build- 
ing of the new bridge will continue to be 
felt in this community and in your State. 
Thank you. 


Continuing Growth of Centralization of 
Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, all 
around us there are indications of the 
continuing growth of centralization of 
Government in the United States of 
America. Centralization of power in our 
country is sapping the strength of our 
Nation through the destruction of local 
self-government. 

From time to time the news reports 
contain graphic illustrations of the 
powerless status to which local govern- 
ments have been reduced. One of the 
most graphic and illustrative incidents 
in recent times is the dilemma of the 
city of Newburgh, N.Y., in its attempt to 
infuse some degree of rationality into 
its welfare programs. The best efforts 
of the city officials have been met by 
irresistible pressure from State and Fed- 
eral Governments and those private or- 
ganizations which perpetually strive for 
greater centralization. I ask unanimous 
consent that two excellent editorials 
concerning this matter be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. One is en- 
titled Lesson in Home-Rule” and ap- 
peared in the July 8 issue of the Green- 
ville (S.C.) Piedmont. The other, en- 
titled “Same Old Chant,” appeared in 
the July 10 Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Greenville (S. C.) Piedmont, July 
8, 1961] 
LESSON IN HOME RULE 

The cheers of weary taxpayers still are 
echoing around the State of New York over 
the stand of the little city of Newburgh. 

That municipality sought a conference with 
State authorities about the heavy relief bur- 
den which is taking $1 in $3 of its taxpay- 
ers’ levies. When the State failed to reply, 
the city put 13 rules into effect which would 
limit relief to the able bodied or put them to 
work, and discourage unwed mothers from 
having additional illegitimate children to 
qualify for higher relief payments. 

How right or wrong the rules are is a moot 
point. What is most interesting is the dem- 
onstration of the growth of Federal Govern- 
ment power in local affairs. 

For the State authorities, while agreeing 
that Newburgh taxpayers are being victim- 
ized, threaten to withhold State funds from 
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the city unless the rules are abolished. Their 
reason is that by failing to coerce Newburgh, 
the State’s $150 million a year payment from 
the Federal Government for relief would be 
jeopardized. 

Thus the entire might of the State and 
Federal Governments are brought to bear 
upon a town of 30,000 which is trying to 
stop relief chiseling in its own backyard. 

The reasoning behind the State's stand is 
put by the New York Times this way: 

“The State and Federal Governments, sup- 
plying a considerable percentage of the 
money, have a legal as well as moral interest 
in standards.” 

Of course, the Newburghers are the source 
of the State and Federal funds in the first 
place. One having paid these taxes, the 
reasoning goes, they must hold still while 
their own money is used to coerce them. 

If the Federal aid to education program 
is enacted, the relief situation of Newburgh 
will be repeated in our schools. A local com- 
munity will be prevented from running its 
schools to suit itself in the same way— 
through threats that State and Federal funds 
will be cut off. 

And it isn't hard to see the effect the 
threatened creation of a Federal Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs will have on sweep- 
ing away the principle of home rule for our 
cities. 

[From the Augusta 8 Chronicle, July 10, 
1961] 


Same OLD CHANT 


As was to be expected, the wholesome and 
resolute position adopted by the city of New- 
burgh, N.Y., toward the cankerous growth 
of its municipal welfare am has drawn 
the fire of those who feel it noble to sponge 
on the self-reliant or expedient to say so. 

As was pointed out in this space several 
days ago, the upper New York community 
of 31,000 population found that migratory 
berry pickers, their seasonal jobs expired, 
were remaining in the city and collecting 
welfare payments which were sorely weaken- 
ing Newburgh’s fiscal position. 

To combat this growing social evil, the 
city council enacted 13 new regulations. 
Most controversial, apparently, was one 
which would deny aid to the mother of an 
illegitimate child who gives birth to another 
while on relief, and another which compels 
ablebodied men drawing welfare payments 
vo govore 40 hours of work each week to the 
city. 

Critics immediately tared the plan with 
labels of “illegal,” “inhumane” and “dis- 
criminatory against Negroes.” The latter 
are predominant among the welfare cases. 
Meanwhile, State officials are protesting be- 
caus they contend Newburgh is failing to 
comply with Federal social security regula- 
tions and may cost the State of New York 
up to $200 million in Federal welfare aid, 
as a result. 

We are in no position to contest the 
merits of the State’s argument because New- 
burgh officials refuse to testify at hearings 
until the State is willing to discuss all 
phases of the city's plan, and not just that 
of social security, which apparently seems 
to be the State’s sole concern, 

But we cannot help but call attention to 
the attitude of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, which 
immediately got into the act. 

“We believe,” said an NAACP official, “that 
racial discrimination is the motivating factor 
behind the Newburgh program.” 

Why, we wonder, isn't it possible in the 
United States anymore for any salutary fiscal 
or moral position to be taken by a commu- 
nity, organization or individual without dis- 
crimination being charged, if one Negro is 
involved? 

Is it that the Negro, as a race, or the 
NAACP as an organization representing it, 
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must always find grounds for the excuse of 
indolence or immorality? 

Have we, as a nation, arrived at the point 
where able-bodied men must be spoon fed 
at the public trough—rather than earn their 
keep—lest the community wherein they 
reside as parasites be charged with “dis- 
crimination?” 

Newburgh officials have said the city's 
taxpayers can no longer continue absorbing 
the mounting relief costs. They say 5 per- 
cent of the population is on relief. More 
than $400,000 of its $3 million budget goes 
for welfare. 

City Manager Joseph Mitchell said “we do 
not think it is moral to appropriate public 
funds to finance crime, illegitimacy, disease, 
and other social evils.” 

The Chronicle doesn't think so either. 

Moreover, we do not think it discrimina- 
tion when an effort is made to restore char- 
acter to able-bodied American citizens, no 
matter what color they may be, by asking 
them to give public service for the public 
funds they accept. 


Pensions for World War I Veterans, 
Widows, and Dependent Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR A. KNOX 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. KNOX. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
testimony which I have presented to the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
supporting legislation that I have intro- 
duced, H.R. 6199 and H.R. 6200, which 
would provide a pension for veterans of 
World War I with certain income limita- 
tions and a pension for widows and 
widows with dependent children, also 
with certain income limitations. It is 
my sincere conviction that these legisla- 
tive proposals should receive the serious 
consideration of the Congress at this 
time. My testimony follows: 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the privilege of 
presenting to the distinguished membership 
of the House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs this statement in support of my bills, 
H.R. 6199 and H.R. 6200. In deference to 
your busy schedule I will be brief. The Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs is to be com- 
mended for scheduling hearings on pension 
legislation affecting the some 2½ million 
World War I veterans still living, and also 
those surviving widows and children of such 
veterans who find it financially difficult to 
provide the daily needs for themselves. 

H.R. 6199 which pertains to survivors of 
veterans of World War I would amend title 
38 of the United States Code to provide a 
monthly pension of $65 for the widows of 
World War I veterans subject to an annual 
income limitation of $2,000 for widows with- 
out children and $2,400 for widows with 
children. This would modify the present 
pension program of existing law for widows 
of World War I veterans so that the pro- 
gram would be a separate and permanent 
pension act. Under my bill in order to be 
eligible the widow of the World War I vet- 
eran would be required to have been married 
to the veteran for a period of 5 years or more 
and for any period of time if a child was 
born of the marriage. The restrictions im- 
posed on income would be the same as those 
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under the pension law that expired June 
30, 1960. 

I am sure you will agree with me that it 
is reasOnable to assume that the employ- 
ment opportunities for the widows of these 
veterans have been greatly lessened due to 
thelr ages. Taking these factors into con- 
sideration it can hardly be expected that 
their average annual incomes would exceed 
$2,000. It is also reasonable to assume that 
minor children would, with the advance of 
time, become a decreasing factor in benefit 
cost and eventually the widows without 
children would be the sole beneficiaries of 
my proposed bill. 

H.R. 6200 pertains to the veterans of World 
War I themselves and would amend title 38 
of the United States Code to provide a 
monthly pension of $100 for World War I 
veterans subject to an annual income limi- 
tation of $2,400 for single veterans and $3,600 
for veterans with dependents. All honor- 
ably discharged veterans of World War I who 
served in active wartime service for a period 
of 90 days or more, or honorably discharged 
after having served less than 90 days for a 
service-connected disability which is recog- 
nized by the Veterans’ Administration, shall, 
upon reaching 62 years of age when there 18 
& disability existing of not less than 10 per- 
cent and there is reasonable medical evi- 
dence to substantiate that such a disability 
will continue throughout the remainder of 
the veteran’s lifetime, be entitled to a 
monthly pension of $100 a month. If the 
veteran is in need of regular aid and attend- 
ance the monthly rate would be increased 
by 870. 

Under the provisions of H. R. 6200 a 
veteran's income would include social secu- 
rity and retirement pay, less the veteran's 
contributions; the veteran's share of jointly 
owned stocks and bonds, saving bank depos- 
its and the dividends or interest accruing 
thereon; and other such personal income. 

The veterans of World War I and their wid- 
Ows deserve the small pension increases pro- 
posed in H.R. 6199 and H.R. 6200. It is my 
belief that we can make this pension pro- 
gram more adequate for those who need the 
help most if these pensions are based on 
some proven need, and not granted to all 
regardless of income or abilty to provide for 
themselves. 

For those veterans who were on the pen- 
sion rolls before July 1960, from 1946 to 
that time their pension only increased from 
$60 to $66.15 monthly for a veteran under 
65 and from $72 to $78.75 for a veteran over 
65. In the same period widows’ pensions 
only increased from $42 to $50.40 monthly. 
Iam sure that I need not recite to the Mem- 
bers of this committee what has happened 
to the purchasing power of the dollar in a 
similar period. I might add at this point, 
that I have received numerous complaints 
concerning the determination of a veteran's 
eligibility under the present law. 

Mr. Chairman, I think one of the things 
about my bill, H.R. 6200, that is not in- 
cluded in other bills pending before your 
committee is that the benefit eligibility is 
related to benefit need and would not be 
available to veterans fortunate enough to 
have income over amounts prescribed in the 
bill. This in my judgment is an equitable 
and appropriate modification. The sugges- 
tion for its inclusion was presented to me 
from members of one of the outstanding 
veterans organizations in my district. It is 
a meritorious proposal in that it tailors the 
Federal program to answering actual need of 
a significant number of our veterans who 
have served their Nation in time of war and 
who now must necessarily look to their 
Government for help in their declining 
years. 

Let me conclude my statement by com- 
menting briefly on the budgetary aspect. I 
recognize that what I proposed will result 
in the expenditure of additional Federal 
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funds in behalf of the veterans of World 
War I. The exact expenditure involved will 
be furnished to the committee by actuaries 
and experts of the Veterans’ Administration. 
It is my conviction that caring for the vet- 
erans of our Nation who need financial help 
is more appropriately a function of the Fed- 
eral Government than are some of the pro- 
posed Federal expenditures that are now 
being provided by State and local programs. 
Therefore, I believe that in terms of estab- 
lishing a priority for the application of Fed- 
eral funds a very high priority should be 
given to this deserving and urgent need and 
that we must meet the cost of the program 
by delaying some of the suggested Federal 
programs that encroach upon State and local 
prerogatives and traditional functions. 

I request that your committee give favor- 
able consideration to these legislative pro- 


Thank you for this opportunity. 


Appeal by the President for Aid Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a public 
statement unanimously adopted by the 
executive committee of the Citizens’ 
Committee for International Develop- 
ment, announced at the White House, 
Washington, D.C., on July 10, 1961; also 
an article entitled “Transcript of Presi- 
dent’s Appeal for Aid Program,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of July 
11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PUBLIC STATEMENT UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE CITIZENS’ 
COMMITTEE FoR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT ANNOUNCED AT THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 10, 1961 
Our purpose in meeting with the President 

today was to give him our personal pledge 
and tell him of our conviction that the Amer- 
ican people do accept the challenge to carry 
out to the fullest measure of their ability 
the responsibilities imposed on our citizenry 
in this critical decade. 

Specifically, we informed the President of 
this committee's abiding confidence that the 
United States must maintain an effective 
program for economic and social develop- 
ment, as well as military aid, to other less 
developed nations which are seeking to de- 
velop the well being of their peoples in peace 
and freedom, and to advance their security. 
We believe that the security of this country. 
as well as the peace of the world, depend on 
a comprehensive efficiently operated foreign 
aid program—a program of a size and scope 
consonant with our responsibilities as the 
leader in the 1960's of the free peoples of 
the world. 

To this end, the Citizens“ Committee en- 
dorses the program for international devel- 
opment which has been submitted to Con- 
gress by the present administration as the 
most effective program that can be devised 
within the context of sound economic policy. 

It is our belief that the reasons which im- 
pelled our Nation to establish a program per- 
mitting other free nations to share our prog- 
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Tess and maintain their strength, in free- 
dom, are even more compelling now than 
in the days of our earlier foreign aid opera- 
tions—in the days of the Marshall plan, point 
4, mutual assistanoe, and ICA. 

The challenge to the free world, political, 
military, and economic, sharply increases 
Week by week, even day by day. The totall- 
tarinn forces of the world are themselves ex- 
Panding their own programs of aid and 
Sending thousands of trained technicians, 
along with other forms of exploitation. 

Any withdrawal or reduction of the efforts 
of the United States in this field would be 
an abandonment of our responsibility, a 
demonstration of unconcern for the weal of 
free men, and an immeasurably dangerous 
threat to our own security and democratic 
Way of life. 

This committee points with pride to the 
Notable successes of past programs through 
Which we have assisted in the rebirth of a 
free and strong Europe, in the development 
of less privileged nations into societies that 
can with realism look forward to economic 
and political stability. r 

Our attention must now be focused on 
maintaining these successes and achieving 
new gains. We must focus not on weakness 
in the administration of Foreign Aid Pro- 
grams of the past. These weaknesses can be 
Substantially mitigated by the determina- 
tion to do so, expressed by the President, and 
by the steps now being taken to improve 
both overall administration and personnel 
Selection by the new agency proposed under 
the President's plan and reflected in the cur- 
Tent legislation. These moves, combined 
With the proposed planning of foreign aid 
on a country-to-country basis, will go far 
toward correction of the causes for criticism 
in the past. 

We agree with the President that the an- 
Nual appropriation machinery, through 
which foreign aid has been made possible in 
the past, seriously. impairs the effectiveness 
of our development efforts. Our agreement 
Stems from our own experiences in our pri- 
vate activities—business, labor and com- 
munity management. Accordingly, we sup- 
Port a modernized, business-type approach 
to foreign aid, pointing toward long-term 
development programs and the elimination 
Of ineffective commitments to meet annual 
fiscal year deadlines. This can be achieved 
Without sacrificing the safeguards of the an- 
nual review of the operations of the program 
by the Congress. We are sure that the long- 
term authority, under the new legislation, 
Will permit more economic and effective 
Planning with a maximum degree of self- 
help and sustained reform commitments on 
the part of the recipient nations. 

This committee notes the fact that at 
Present, a major part of all foreign aid is 
Spent in the United States for materials and 
Services and that the percentage of funds 
Spent in this country is expected to reach 
80 percent, We commend this objective as 
Minimizing the outflow of dollars under the 
Program, with its salutary effect on our bal- 
ance of payments—as well as directly pro- 
Mer substantial employment in the United 


We believe that the program for interna- 
tional development and the legislation cur- 
rently before the Congress is sound in aim 
and purpose. There is no effective alterna- 
tive to this program. Whether we maintain 
Our position and leadership in this area or 
not, those who would destroy freedom 
throughout the world will continue their 

We can Ul afford, either out of 
dur own economic and security interests, or 
equally important out of our concern for the 
Peoples in the developing nations of the 
World, to leave a vacuum to be filled un- 

ered by the forces of mass aggression 
and destruction of individual rights and 
trecdom. 
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We invite—yes, we urge—all Americans of 
whatever political affiliation to join us in 
support of this program. We urge every 
citizen to recognize and accept his obliga- 
tion to assure that this generation of Ameri- 
cans will have successfully carried out its 
responsibilities to our heritage, to our way 
of life and to our freedom-loving friends 
throughout the world. e 
‘TRANSCRIPT OF PRESIDENT'S APPEAL FOR Am 

PROGRAM 


WAsHINGTON, July 10.—Following is the 
transcript, as released by the White House, 
of, President Kennedy's remarks to the Citi- 
zens Committee for International Develop- 
ment today: 

“I want to express my thanks to you, and 
to the other members of the committee who 
are outstanding public and private citizens, 
for their effort to assist us in securing the 

of the mutual security bill through 
this session of the Congress. 

“I consider this bill to be probably the 
most vital plece of legislation in the national 
interest that may be before the Congress 
this year. It involves the effort by this coun- 
try for its own security, for its own well- 
being, to assist other countries in maintain- 
ing their security. 

“All of us have been concerned, rightfully, 
when one or another country passes behind 
the Iron Curtain. I can say, as my prede- 

„President Eisenhower, said before me, 


cessor, 
that if the United States were not engaged 


in this program, if we fail to meet our re- 
sponsibilities in this area this year and in 
the days to come, the years to come, then 
other countries must Inevitably fall. 

“The Communists are making a great ef- 
fort to expand their influence, to move their 
center of power outward. The thing that 
stands between them and their objective are 
these governments and these people. 

I believe that we have an opportunity to 
assist them to maintain their countries’ in- 
dependence. They depend in a large degree 
upon us. This country is a free country. It 
has great resources, and I think we have to 

that freedom for ourselves and for 
others is not purchased lightly. It requires 
an effort by each of us. This is a matter of 
the greatest national importance. It is a 
matter which has engaged the attention of 
the United States since the end of the Sec- 
ond World War. We have seen the assist- 
ance which we gave to Western Europe per- 
mit Western Europe to be rebuilt into a 
strong and vital area upon which our security 
depends. We see ourselveg heavily engaged 
in Latin America. We see ourselves involved 
in a great effort in Africa, in Asia to maintain 
the independence of these countries. 

It is not an easy matter for our people to 
again support this kind of assistance abroad, 
but I want to make it very clear that it is 
assistance to the United States itself. We 
cannot live In an isolated world. And I 
would much rather give our assistance in 
this way—and a large part of it consists of 
food, defense support as well as long-term 
economic loans—I would much rather have 
us do it this way than to have to send Amer- 
ican boys to have to do it. 

We believe in this program. One of the 
most important parts of it now is the provi- 
sion providing long-term authorizations and 
commitments. That means that we will say 
to a country that if you will do “one, two, 
three” on taxes and land reform and capital 
investment, then the United States, along 
with other prosperous countries of Western 
Europe, will be prepared to mect their re- 
sponsibilities over a longer period. 

Now, when we move from year to year, 
without having any idea what we can do 
in the future, the country’s programing, the 
country’s organization for its advance, is 
bound to be haphazard. And I think that is 
one of the reasons why the program has not 
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always been successful in the past and one 
of the reasons why we have had waste in 
the past. 

We are bringing new people into this or- 
ganization. We are reorganizing it. We are 
getting the best talent we can get. I hope 
that we are going to get long-term author- 
izations to permit us to move ahead over a 
period of time. 

I want to express my thanks to you, Mr, 
Pierson, for your efforts, and to the members 
of your committee. You are now engaged in 
& most important public service. And I want 
to ask the American people to support this 
program as a vital one in the fight. for our 
Own security and in the fight for peace. 


Miss Aguilera, Pueblo Nurse, Serves on 
“Hope” Hospital Ship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure all of us have rejoiced in the 
success of Project Hope, which is a float- 
ing medical center in its first year of 
operation. This vessel, formerly a U.S. 
Navy hospital ship, is on loan from the 
Government. The money for the project 
comes from private contributions, and 
the project is operated without expense 
to the Federal Government. 

I am very proud, Mr. Speaker, that a 
resident of my congressional district is 
1 of the 27 American nurses on the SS 
Hope I. I refer to Miss Gloria Aguilera, 
of Pueblo, Colo. Miss Aguilera, and the 
others who serve on this ship, are donat- 
ing their services. I congratulate her on 
this unselfish service to the people of the 
world who are in need of medical care 
and instruction. 

I include an article on Miss Aguilera 
which appeared in the Pueblo Star- 
Journal: 

Mrss AGUILERA, PUEBLO Nurse, SERVES ON 
“Hore” Hosrrral Sarr 

Miss Gloria Aguilera, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tony Aguilera, 1307 Spruce, now is in 
Saigon after spending the spring in the 
palm-fringed islands of the South Pacific. 
She is 1 of 27 American nurses aboard the 
hospital teaching ship SS Hope. 

Miss Aguilera, who was instructor of nurs- 
ing at St. Mary-Corwin Hospital 2 years be- 
fore leaving in December 1960, on the former 
Navy hospital ship, says: “I'm glad I came 
aboard.” She added that patients have been 
receptive of everything done for them, and 
grateful for medical help. “For most of 
them, there would be no chance if we were 
not here, because medical help ts so short,” 
she said. 

She told of chest surgery done by a Hope 
surgeon at Ambon, one of the islands with a 
large Christian population. “Dr. Haynes did 
the first chest surgery ever done there, and 
naturally, the patients were frightened at 
first. I told one woman, ‘I'll pray for you,’ 
and she began tocry. It made me realize how 
brave they are in the face of unknown things. 
It was wonderful to see her smiling in the 
wards later, after the surgery had been a 
success.” 

Miss Auguilera joined the Project Hope at 
Bali last December. From there they went 
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to Sunbawa, Celebes, Ambon, Timor, Flores, 
Lombok, and to the ports of Semarang and 
Djakarta and Java before leaving for Saigon. 
She misses Colorado mountains, but became 
less lonesome when another Coloradan, Dr. 
Robert Hanan, a Durango pathologist, joined 
the ship as an unpaid volunteer for several 
months. 

The floating hospital is the outgrowth of 
former President Eisenhower's people-to- 
people program, It is financed by business, 
industry, labor, and individuals. 

The project depends on tax deductible con- 
tributions to Project Hope, 1818 M Street NW., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Cost of a year's operation is $3,500,000. It 
is hoped to have a second and third SS Hope 
ship. 

The hospital ship treats patients incident 
to training local medical people in tech- 
niques to help them cope with health prob- 
lems of their countries. 


We Need Thinking Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in a com- 
plex, fast-moving, atomic-nuclear age, 
we, as individuals, often find ourselves 
bombarded by more demands and re- 
quirements than there is time and en- 
ergy to fulfill. , 

Despite this situation, however, one 
of the great needs of the times—and this 
is particularly true in the conflict. with 
communism—is the need for thought 
time to search for and create new ideas. 
For it is upon new ideas—or extension 
of old ideas, principles or systems—that 
we depend for progress. 

Recently, the Evening Telegram, of 
Superior, Wis., published a thought- 
provoking article upon this topic, en- 
titled We Need Thinking Space.” Re- 
flecting upon one of the real needs of 
our times, I ask unanimous consent to 
have the article printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

We NEED THINKING SPACE 

Early in his regime former President 
Eisenhower exploded in a meeting: When 
does a man get time to think around here?“ 

Surely his complaint would be echoed by 
President Kennedy today, as it has been from 
time to time by leaders in other lands. 

Events, meetings, conferences, speeches, 
appointments crowd the leaders’ calendars, 
Documents flood their desks. 

We citizens of lesser stature likewise find 
our daily hours devoured by an unbroken 
round of activities. The noisy sounds of 
progress—or at least motion—engulf us. 

When, indeed, is there time to think? For 
thinking is a reflective process demanding 
time—and an interlude of personal peace. 
Very few of us find these oases of quiet in 
this turbulent era. 

Yet we are all engaged in what may fairly 
be called a great thinking contest. 

The contest is not Just with Russian and 
Chinese Communists, but with the problems 
of space, of burgeoning populations, of peo- 
ples stirring out of poverty, of complexity in 
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the very industrialism and scientific advance 
which promises us so much. 

To attack these problems we cannot be 
content with the cliches of thought, the 
standardized patterns. We need new ways. 

And for such an assault, not just time but 
fuller use of our rational powers is required. 
In the view of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission, part of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, we do not know nearly enough about 
that use. . 

A recent commission study says thinking 
Is the central alm of our educational sys- 
tem. But it adds: 

“Development of rational powers is un- 
fortunately an area of relative neglect in 
research. The psychology of thinking itself 
is not well understood.” 


Nevertheless these educators reject a pessi- . 


mistic outlook. They say such studies as do 
exist reveal “unsuspected potentional for 
human growth in thinking. 

There is no known upper limit to hu- 
man ability. In this sense, it can hardly be 
said that any person has ever done the best 
he can. Research might make possible for 
all people constantly higher levels of attain- 
ment, 

The note sounded here is wonderfully 
hopeful. We and all the world need that 
hope which resides in man’s ability to think 
hard and well. 

It is not enough to have more teachers and 
school buildings. We have to make sure 
that what goes on inside the buildings hits 
the heart of the matter: making men better 
able to fulfill themselves and to master the 
rising challenges which crush in upon them. 


A Tribute to Volunteer Fire Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
6 in the friendly village of Mamaroneck, 
N. V., there was executed a parade of 
firemen from the surrounding villages 
and countryside which was so extraor- 


dinary that I believe the story of it de- 


serves being perpetuated in the Recorp. 

There have been such parades in 
Mamaroneck for years, featuring the 
volunteer companies in or near my con- 
stituency, and they have always at- 
tracted a sizable crowd. The occasion 
to which I have referred, however, estab- 
lished a precedent not only in the num- 
ber of spectators who viewed it, which 
approximated 15,000 and the number of 
companies which marched in line, but 
also in the evident morale of the firemen 
themselves whose performance was 
marked by precision and vigor and 
whose equipment fairly sparkled in the 
bright lights of the evening. 

Someday, someone will tell the story 
of the contribution which volunteer fire- 
men are making to the communities of 
Westchester County as well as to other 
communities of the Nation. 

The willingness of the members of the 
various departments to spring forth on a 
moment's notice in the service of their 
communities is a tribute to the com- 
munities and to their fine sense of the 
fitness of things. 
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Only recently in Eastchester, N.Y., 
eight firemen were severely injured in 
fighting a serious blaze. Instances with- 
out number could be mentioned wherein 
these courageous volunteers have risked 
their very lives for their fellow citizens. 

There are other aspects to the volun- 
teer fire department which constitute a 
saga of village life which is often over- 
looked. Their high sense of responsi- 
bility to their officers and to their com- 
munities is coupled with a warm sense 
of friendship which makes their meet- 
ing places wholesome and pleasant sur- 
roundings in which to enjoy the com- 
radeship of rugged men. 

Their high sense of purpose is com- 
mendable and at the parades such as I 
mentioned above, people from the vil- 
lages and towns all over the county re- 
joice not only at the demonstration but 
at the opportunity to pay tribute to the 
men they respect so highly. 

My own community of Mamaroneck 
which staged the parade under the able 
guidance of Walter Webber, Jr., owes 
much to the fine group of men who over 
the years have constituted its fire con- 
tingent. In any emergency in which the 
village finds itself, the volunteers can be 
counted on to respond immediately in 
the best interests of the 17,000 people 
who make up the population of the vil- 
lage, 

From the days when men drew their 
own trucks by hand to modern times 
which a firetruck costs anywhere from 
$25,000 to $50,000, volunteer fire depart- 
ments have taken pride in maintaining 
their equipment in first-class order and 
in conducting themselves as first-class 
members of the community. 

I take this opportunity to commend 
not only the firemen in my own commu- 
nity but those in other villages and towns 
who are rendering service willingly and 
without thought of gain. They are the 
salt of the earth, and Mamaro and 
other communities are proud of them. 


New York Nurse Serves Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. KEATING, Mr. President, we are 
all aware of-the fine job being done by 
the SS Hope, which is bringing health 
care and education to nations in the Far 
East. Indonesia was the first stop on 
the ship's pilgrimage of mercy. Vietnam 
and other Asian countries will be on its 
itinerary. 

One of the nurses on the vessel is 
Miss Mary Damuth of Utica, N.Y., a 
Syracuse University graduate. I request 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Syracuse (N.Y.) Herald- 
Journal describing the fine and con- 
scientous job Nurse Damuth is doing on 
the SS Hope. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Syracuse (N..) Herald-Journal, 
June 16, 1961] 
Syracuse UNIVERSITY ALUMNA HAS ADVICE FOR 
THE PEACE Corps 


A Utica nurse whose B.S. is from Syracuse 
University is among the young Americans 
who have offered advice, based on experience, 
to the planners of President Kennedy's Peace 
Corps. Mary Damuth is one of the pioneers 
of the idea of Uving and working with peo- 
ple in other parts of the world—she is 1 
of 25 American nurses who were selected to 
serve aboard the world's first peacetime hos- 
pital ship, the SS Hope. 

The Hope, a medical teaching ship, has 
just finished 8 months in the Republic of 
Indonesia, with praise from President Ken- 
nedy and Sukarno for its work. It is now 
on its way to Saigon, capital of South Viet- 
nam. 

Miss Damuth spoke of -the necessity for 
language training for Americans going to 
live in other countries. She learned the In- 
donesian language quickly and used it with 
patients and with the Indonesian nurses who 
spent the 8 months with the ship as part 
of their training. 


LANGUAGE IMPORTANT 


“I think it is the most important thing 
in the world for Americans who are going 
abroad to learn the language in advance if 
at all possible,” Mary said in a message sent 
by Hope staff members to the Peace Corps. 
“In my case, I felt that if I were to be able 
to communicate with the patients and know 
their problems, it was essential to know 
their language. Fve had a ball. The most 
Tun is the expression that comes over a pa- 
tient’s face when I speak to him. It gives 
him confidence in me, 

“I didn't have time to study the language 
before I left. We didn't have much time to 
Study on the trip across the Pacific last 
September because every minute was used 
Setting the ship ready. We cleaned and 
Stacked and in the evening we had classes 
about the people and the culture and other 
aspects of Indonesian life. The language 
tapes we had on board helped a lot. By the 
time we got to Djakarta, our first stop, last 
October, I had a basic knowledge of Bahasa 
Indonesian. Now, I can understand the pa- 


tients if they speak to me slowly, and I can 


Usually speak to them without an inter- 
preter," 

During the time spent in Indonesia, the 
Hope was at some of the most remote islands 
of the archipelago: Ambon, Sumbawa, 
Celebes, Timor, Flores. There were many 
areas where even the Indonesians aboard 
couldn't understand the dialects spoken by 
the people. In these cases, double and even 
triple interpreting was used. 

“I couldn't even hope to know the dia- 
lects," Mary said, but there was always 
Someone in a bed nearby who knew both the 
dialect and the national language and could 
interpret.” = 

REWARDING EXPERIENCE 

The blue-eyed quiet-spoken nurse said, 
“There have been so many rewarding things 
about this year. It-has been a great experi- 
ence, for instance, to work with doctors who 
are tops in their fields.” 

The Hope staff includes specialists who fly 
Out to the ship from the United States to 
Work for several months at a time in rota- 
tion. These doctors, who are from the first 
Tanks of American medicine, work as unpaid 
volunteers. 

Mary spoke of experience with patients, 
and of personal experiences. | 

“When we were in Bali, we went 20 miles 
Of the road, over the hills, to a village. The 
People were so thrilled and happy that we 
Came to see them. The elder of the village 
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came out and took us to make a couple of 
home visits. Then we were invited to drink 
a special drink as a gesture of friendship. 
They made it just for the three American 
nurses. It was a little hard to swallow it, 
but there haven't been any bad results.” 
The New York nurse is a natural diplo- 
mat, to whom it is important to know the 
ways of other people. “I am so grateful 
that we learned the Indonesian customs. 
We learned simple items of manners—always 
to leave something in the glass when we 
finish, never touch a drink or food that is 


offered until invited to. I do think it’s im- 


portant to know the cultures and manners 
of others and to adhere to them while we are 
guests in the country of others.” 

The Vietnamese language, which is tonal 
like Chinese, is so difficult that Westerners 
who have lived in Vietnam for years have 
trouble with it. If any of the Hope staff 
learns to speak it during the 3 months that 
the ship spends at Saigon, it will probably 
be Mary Damuth. 

But even if she doesn't learn Vietnamese, 
she'll know the country’s second language 
French. She started refresher les- 
sons aboard the ship months ahead of time. 


Thomas C. Egan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
rise with a grieved heart for just a few 
days ago, a truly great friend and col- 
lege classmate was laid to rest. 

The death of Thomas C. Egan, a U.S. 
district judge, early Thursday came as 
a shock to his fine family and the great 
multitude of friends that he acquired in 
his 67 years on this earth. > 

Tom was stricken Wednesday after- 
noon as he was about to leave the bench 
in a courtroom at the Federal Building 
in Philadelphia. He died 13 hours later 
in St. Mary’s Hospital. 

I first came to know Tom as a student 
at Georgetown University where both of 
us became close personal friends. 

He never forgot his university and he 
served it well, as he did all other organ- 
izations who were blessed with his mem- 
bership. He was named alumnus of the 
year by Georgetown University in 1953. 
He was a past president of the Univer- 
sity’s Alumni Association. Five years 
ago, Georgetown University gave Tom 
Egan an honorary doctorate. 

A veteran of World War I, Tom went 
into politics shortly after he received his 
law degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania in 1921. He was active in in- 
dependent Republican politics on both 
a State and national level for a quarter 
of a century. 

Former President Eisenhower appoint- 
ed Tom to the Federal district court 
4 years ago and he served with distinc- 
tion. 

I loved Tom for many reasons. One 
of the big reasons I loved him was that 
he was a humanitarian in the deepest 
sense of the word. Most recently, he 
was chairman of the Philadelphia Fel- 
lowship Commission and headed its fund 
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drive. In 1954, he received the Humani- 
tarian award of the Deborah Tubercu- 
losis Sanatorium and Hospital for his 
achievements and contributions in civic 
and humanitarian affairs, 

Another reason why Tom was loved 
and admired was that he was first, above 
everything else, a devoted family man. 
Almost all of his time away from his 
office was spent with his lovely wife, 
Mary Kelly Donnelly, and his three sons, 
Thomas C., Jr., Charles, and Paul, and 
his daughter, Sister St. Ursula, a teach- 
ing nun with the Order of the Sisters of 
St. Joseph. 

How proud he was of his family, and 
how proud he was that his daughter had 
decided on living a life of the religious. 

Truly, Tom Egan must be with the 
Saints in heaven today. For, there was 
no finer man walking this earth who lived 
2 moment as a true disciple of his 


Colorful Old Fort Concho, at San Angelo, 
Tex., Approved as National Historic 
Landmark \ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the distinguished Secretary of Interior, 
Stewart Udall, recently advised me that 
old Fort Concho, which was one of the 
key outposts on the Texas frontier, has 
aa approved as & national historic 
site. z 

One major reason for this recognition 
of old Fort Concho has been that the 
property has been exceptionally well 
preserved and a fine museum has been 
established by San Angelo area leaders. 
Some of those who have taken the lead 
in the project include Mrs. B. St. George 
Tucker, Mr. J. N. Gregory, and Mr. 
Houston Harte, Sr. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp Appendix an ar- 
ticle entitled “Fort Concho Gets Clear- 
ance as Official U.S. Landmark,” from 
the July 4, 1961, issue of the San Angelo 
Standard-Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the San Angelo Standard-Times, 

July 4, 1961] 
Fort CONCHO GETS CLEARANCE AS OFFICIAL 
US. LANDMARK 

Old Fort Concho, in the southeast part of 
the original city of San Angelo, is now ell- 
gible for the Registry of National Historical 
Landmarks. 

Announcement was made Monday in 
Washington by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall as one of 43 “additional 
sites commemorating America’s historical 
heritage” and was the only designation made 
in Texas. . 

Immediate effect of the designation is that 
Fort Concho will soon appear on the Nation’s 
maps and guidebooks. Also a suitable mark- 
er will be made available. 
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Mrs. B. St. George Tucker, chairman of the 
board of Fort Concho Museum, said applica- 
tion will be made at once to the National 
Park Service for thê certificate of recognition. 
Granting of the certificate is regarded as a 
férmality once the eligibility of a site has 
been established. 

Mrs. Tucker was the leader here in gaining 
the recognition for Fort Concho. She worked 
through Representative O. C. FISHER of San 
Angelo and Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH as 
well as the Department of Interior. 

Fort Concho was passed by in the land- 
mark designations of December 19, 1960. Mrs. 
Tucker and other members of the board re- 
sumed operations the following month and 
their efforts paid off Monday. 

Time and date for a dedication service 
will be made after the certificate of registra- 
tion is formally received and a big celebra- 
tion will be planned. 

J. N. Gregory is president of the museum 
board and Sam Grayson, Jr., vice president. 

September 17 usually is observed as the 
anniversary date of Fort Concho, but it is 
doubtful if the dedication ceremonies could 
be arranged by that time. 

Commendation came from E. T. Scoyen, 
Acting Director of the National Park Service. 
In a letter to Mrs. Tucker he said, in part: 

“We are aware of the fact that you and 
others of the Fort Concho Museum Board 
have done outstanding work in preserving 
and displaying the remaining buildings of 
old Fort Concho. : 

“It is one of the outstanding jobs of this 
kind in the United States that has come to 
our attention in the course of conducting 
the National Survey of Historic Sites and 
Buildings. 

“We do want to congratulate you on this 
splendid achievement and give every pos- 
sible encouragement to your board to con- 
tinue its outstanding work.” 


é SITE CHOSEN IN 1866 


Fort Concho was the backbone of early 
San Angelo. The site was selected in 1866, 
the year after the close of the Civil War, and 
construction began the following year “at 
the confluence of the North and South 
Concho Rivers.” 

The fort was in actual operation for 22 
years—from 1867 until the troops left in 
1889. But the press release announcing the 
designation as an historical landmark 
stresses the years 1870-75. Description of 
the fort by the Interior Department reads: 

“Fort Concho, Tex.—one of the line of 
forts protecting the Texas frontier, Fort 
Concho was among the more important due 
to strategic location at the point where east- 
west trails converged to avoid the Staked 
Plalns on the north and the desert to the 
south. Troops from the fort took part in 
campaigns against the Kiowa and Comanche 
from 1870 to 1875. Substantial remains of 
the fort exist today on the south edge of 
San Angelo, Tex. The buildings are owned 
in part by the private individuals and in 
part by the city of San Angelo.” 

AIMS OUTLINED 

Most imposing of the remaining struc- 
tures is the old administration building 
which now houses the Fort Concho Museum. 
The museum association turns ownership of 
the buildings over to the city as soon as they 
are restored, These include the old school- 
house, Chapel, an old powder house, and 
other buildings. 

“It is the continuing aim of the museum 
board to acquire as many of the old build- 
ings as it possible,” Mrs. Tucker said. “We 
believe designation of the fort as an histori- 
cal Inndmark will bring additional tourists 
to San Angelo. The tourist trade is a big 
business today,“ she added. 

The designation as a landmark Is seen by 
many persons here as of a new 
phase in the tourist business for San Angelo. 
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Castro Still Flies High in United States 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BECKER, Mr. Speaker, much has 
been said and written recently about the 
competitive problems facing our US.- 
flag international airlines. We have 
been advised that our international 
carriers face a grim 1961. There are, I 
am told, some 16 foreign airlines flying 
across the North Atlantic in competition 
with the two U.S. carriers certificated by 
our CAB to carry passengers on a reg- 
ularly scheduled basis. 

Wage differentials in international 
commerce have long been a concern of 
this body, but nothing has brought these 
facts more sharply to light than a re- 
cent column in the New York Daily Mir- 
ror by its distinguished reporter, Mr. 
Victor Riesel. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include in the Recorp Mr. 
Riesel's comments of July 4, 1961. 

The article follows: 

Castro STILL FLIES HIGH In UNITED STATES 


‘Tis another puzzlement inside a puzzle- 
ment. The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
is permitting Castro to operate his Govern- 
ment-owned: Cubana Airlines out of the very 
center of U.S. cities. Cubana Airlines uses 
our international airports. Its pilots develop 
an intimate knowledge of our aviation net- 
work. It competes with our own airlines. 

Not only do Castro's commercial planes fly 
from New York and Miami to Mexico, Haiti, 
the Azores, and Madrid—where our lines 
go—but Castro has graciously provided a new 
service which can be booked in the United 
States. 

This facility has been developed by Castro 
since the invasion of Cuba by those 1,200 
prisoners we have been attempting to ran- 
som. Castro's Cubana Airlines now will fly 
from New York to Prague—the brainwash- 
ing, sabotage-training, gunmaking center of 
the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Czech guns mowed down our allies on the 
Cuban beaches. But you can walk right into 
a Cubana office in several U.S. cities and ar- 
range to fly right into the capital of Mos- 
cow's munitionmakers. 2 

All this I discovered while checking on 
foreign competition—from friend and foe 
alike—which could affect American jobs and 
gold outflow. 

So much for our foes. Now as to our 
friends * * 

There are, for example, the Dutth, who 
own KLM, Royal Dutch Airlines. That's a 
right nice piece of property. Under a treaty 
with our friends, the KLM is permitted to fiy 
routes servicing the Netherlands territories 
and the United States. Under this agree- 
ment, the lines can add some runs and pick 
up passengers at certain world airports. 

Thus it competes with such lines as Pan 
American World Airways. In this competi- 
tion KLM does handsomely. In 1960 it did 
a 353,391,000 business serving the U.S, trade. 
This, compared with $2,237,00 taken in by 
Pan American and other U.S. airlines sery- 
ing Netherlands territories. 

I presume I'm being a bit chauvinistle. 
But that's almost 25-to-1 odds against us. 


However there is more than chauvinism ` 


here. This translates itself into more than 
bread and butter; this affects the main drags 
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of our cities, the elm streets of our suburbs, 
the buying of a car, a home, a Tettigerator, 
a ticket to the theater. 

I asked Pan American—which has just 
accused KLM of pushing for our business 
far beyond KLM treaty rights—for a scale 
of wages paid by American lines, I wanted 
to compare them with wages paid by the 
Dutch and the Scandinavian lines. For it 
is the American pay standards—the world's 
highest—which are being threatened by loss 
in trade, be it in the pants business or in 
jets. 

Look at these average yearly salaries. 
They show, for example, that U.S. lines pay 
almost as much to a stewardess as the com- 
peting European lines pay to a skilled flight 
engineer. 

Pan-Am pays a jet captain $31,500 a year. 
A similar European captain receives $14,100, 

Pan-Am's copilot is paid $20,800 a year, 
compared with his continental counterpart’s 
$8,800. 

The American flight engineer gets $16,200 
a year against the other fellow's $7,800. 

Pan-Am's stewardesses receive $6,400 a 
year, compared with foreign stewardesses’ 
$2,900. 

U.S. airport mechanics get $6,500 a year; 
those abroad earn $2,500. 

Pan-Am clerical workers earn $4,800 com- 
pared with the European $2,100. 

How can Pan-Am or any other American 
line maintain these wages, and keep raising 
living standards as new union contracts 
come up, if the European competition cuts 
into the airborne trade? 

In 1960, for example, the Dutch airline 
carried almost 117,000 passengers out of New 
York—thousands of whom were flown be- 
tween New York and the Caribbean and oth- 
er thousands between Miami and the Carib- 
bean. But only 31,000 of the whole total 
were United States-Netherlands traffic. 

Pan-Am was cut into because it observed 
the international treaties to the letter. Pan- 
Am gets hurt because it gets no protection 
from the CAB though Pan-Am is the com- 
pany which operates the Cape Canaveral 
space test and missile center and the down- 
range tracking stations at a minimum profit. 

No insult meant to our friends abroad, 
but our own people ought, at least to get an 
even break. 

As for permitting Castro’s competition— 
‘tis indeed a puzzlement. 


Agricultural Law Research 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. QUENTIN N. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the North Dakota Law Review en- 
titled “The Agricultural Law Research 
Program at the University of North Da- 
kota School of Law,” by Prof. James P. 
White, of that institution. The article 
outlines a program of legal research with 
special relation to agricultural laws. It 
is my belief that this program will result 
in great benefits to North Dakota and 
other States engaged extensively in ag- 
riculture, and I commend it to the spe- 
cial attention of all Senators. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE AGRICULTURAL Law RESEARCH PROGRAM 
AT THE UNIvERstry ov NorTH DAKOTA 
SCHOOL or Law 

(By James P. White) 

In the past several decades various law 
schools in the United States have become in- 
creasingly concerned with activities and con- 
current legal problems resulting from their 
Particularized environmental location. Coh- 
sequently law schools located in areas of in- 
dustrial development frequently accord spe- 
Cialized consideration to legal problems 
Tesulting from this industrialization, while 
law schools in the Western States have 
undertaken research in mining law, oil and 
gas law. and water rights. Law schools in 
urban areas have been increasingly occupied 
With various legal—economic—sociological 
aspects of urbanization. Thus also have law 
Schools in agricultural areas become oc- 
cupied with problems of agricultural law. 
North Dakota is located in the most produc- 
tive agricultural region of the United States. 
In contrast with the entire Nation, where 
only 6 percent of total income received by 
Individuals originated in agriculture in 1958, 
the percentage of agricultural income in 
North Dakota in the same year was 38 per- 
cent. In the same year there was a greater 
unbalance in North Dakota between income 
from agriculture and income resulting from 
Manufacturing. North Dhkota has tremen- 
dous contemporary investments in farm- 
lands and in farm equipment and machinery. 
Rising land values, greater mechanization 
of the farming operation, the cost of mech- 
antzution, the resulting growth in the aver- 
age size of farm and the increased complexity 
Of the farming operation have created many 
legal and policy matters about which the 
University of North Dakota School of Law 
as a State institution should be concerned 
and to which it should perform its best serv- 
ice. Service can be performed which will 
be of great value to members of the legal 
Profession in North Dakota and to their farm 
ellents. There are undoubtedly many as- 
Pects of the total farming operation which 
could be assisted by ‘consultation with and 
enlightened advice by members of the legal 
Profession. 

The School of Law of the University of 
North Dakota has commenced a program of 
interdisciplinary research with the North 
Dakota State University which has for years 
served the farmers of North Dakota in mat- 
ters of agricultural science. This program 
hos been designated as the agricultural law 
research program and was commenced in the 
1960-61 academic year. It is most apropos 
that the University of North Dakota through 
its School of Law and the North Dakota State 
University through its Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics cooperate in furthering 
legal research which will prove of benefit to 
agriculture, It is hoped that this program 
May render public service to the agricultural 
Interests In this State by delineating, through 
research and writing, the methods in which 
existing laws may be utilized and new laws 
May be formulated to further agriculture. It 
ls part of the constructive program of the 
law, In which legal planning and competent 
legal advice may prevent unnecessary dif- 
ficulties and provide the way for more effec- 
tive action. 

Prof. James P. White of the School of 
Law of the University of North Dakota has 
been designated by Dean O. H. 3 
as director of this program. f: Laurel 
D. Loftsgard of the Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics of North Dakota State 
University is coordinator of this research at 
that institution. During the current aca- 
demic year, Mr. Richard H. Skjerven, a senior 
In the school of law, has served as research 
associate in the program at the University 
ol North Dakota School of Law. 

With the agricultural law research 


pro- 
- Sram established, it will be possible to ob- 


grants from the U.S. Department of 
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Agriculture. The Farm Foundation, State 
governmental agencies, and charitable and 
educational foundations for special research 
in the agricultural field. Several projects 
have been completed in this agricultural re- 
search program. The study on North Da- 
kota farm tenancy appearing in the current 
issue of the North Dakota Law Review is 
the latest study in this continuing program. 
Former projects completed under this pro- 
gram have been “Family Farming Incorpo- 
rated,” by Laurel D. Loftsgard and H. W. 
Herbison; “Taxation of the Family Farm 
Corporation and Partnership: Variations on 
a Theme” by James P. White, and “Land 
Purchase Contracts in North Dakota“ by 
Shelley J. Lashkowitz and Charles L. Crum. 
Other articles will be forthcoming. 
Woodrow Wilson has suggested that ‘so- 
cial service is the high law of duty, and 
every American university must square its 
standards by that law or lack its national 
title.“ The agricultural law research pro- 
at the University of North Dakota 
School of Law is a manifestation of the con- 
cept of public service by a university sug- 


gested by Woodrow Wilson, by its service 


to the people of North Dakota. The pro- 
gram envisages and is currently undertak- 
ing further cooperative-interdisciplinary 
studies In legal-economic research. Further 
areas of contemplated research and explora- 
tlon exist in the areas of water law and 
water rights study, further study of farm 
corporations and farm partnerships, estate 
planning for the farmer, country rural zon- 
ing, fences, weed control, conservation and 
waste, farm trusts, and others. These sub- 
jects might be explored and made more 
meaningful to the North Dakota lawyer and 
farmer. It is contemplated that during the 
1961-62 academic year a legal institute will 
be held on the campus of the University of 
North Dakota discussing the relations of 
law and agriculture in North Dakota. Fac- 
ulty and staff particlpants of the agricultural 
law research program will be and are avail- 
able as speakers, not only to bar associa- 
tions but to all segments of the North Da- 
kota State community, 

Thus the new agricultural law research 
program at the University of North Dakota 
is twofold. The first and most Important 
aspect Is sound and basic legal research in 
the area of agricultural law. The second as- 
pect of the program Is public service based 
upon this research. Both of these functions 
will be accomplished as positive programs in 
assisting the progress of North Dakota. 


U.S. Stand on Red China Should Be 
Unequivocal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS à 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
the Wichita, (Kans.) Eagle on July 8, 
1961: 

US. STAND ON RED CHINA SHOULD BE 

UNEQUIVOCAL 

The mysterious structure in Washington 
made up of “authoritative sources” and “re- 
lable informants” has been peddling the line 
in recent days that the United States was 
considering offering to support equal rep- 
resentation for Communist China with Na- 
tionalist China in the United Nations. 
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It was explained that the United States 
was sure Red China would reject the idea 
and then the onus for keeping the Peiping 
regime out of the international organization 
would be on the Communist. 

As a result of these reports, the Nationaiist 
Government in Formosa became alarmed. 
The Chiang regime feared that this showed 
a weakening of U.S, resolution to oppose 
Red China firmly. 

Now the State Department has formally 
quashed the reports. The Department's press 
officer said that the “two Chinas” policy is not 
in U.S. planning. He went on to say that 
he doubted that the question of Red China's 
admission could be prevented from coming 
to debate, however. 

One analysis is that the United States 
leaked the reports deliberately to demon- 
strate to other U.N. members that the “two 
Chinas” approach would not work—an at- 
tempt to steer the U.N. away from it. If 
80. this is strategy on a very tenuous basis. 

All of which makes us wonder about the 
commonsense of President Kennedy's ad- 
visers. They scem so fearful of appearing 
intransigent that they seek any means of 
softening this. 

We may, as is predicted, be unable to 
prevent the debate. But we can prerent 
Peiping’s admission. And we should make 
clear beyond any question that we will do so. 

Some day Red China may be admitted tc 
the UN. But let it be only over firm oppo- 
sition by the United States. We may lose, 
but in doing so’ we will earn the respect of 
free nations which look to us as the strongest 
bulwark against Red tyranny. 


The Hazleton, Pa., Achievements 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 11,1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a recent 
issue of the Savings and Loan News 
carries an article which is a source of 
great pride for those of us from Penn- 
Sylvania. It describes achievements by 
the community of Hazleton, Pa., in at- 
tempting to alleviate the hardships of 
depressed economic conditions. As the 
article says: 

Hazleton is a healthy city—psycholog!- 
cally if not economically. An ambitious in- 
dustrial development program is clicking, 
and the backing of the people and local 
financial institutions has been heartening. 


I ask unanimous consent to haye the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 4 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CLICKS—IN HAZLE- 

TON, PA., A MODEL PROGRAM or SELF-HELP Is 


PRODUCING WHAT THE City Nrrns Most— 
New Joss 


When President Kennedy signed the $451 
million depressed areas bill May 1, one of 
several cities reported immediately eligible 
for help was Hazleton, Pa. As far as Wash- 
ington, D. C., is concerned, Hazleton needs 
help badly. The U.S. Department of Labor 
recently listed the area as having about 12 
percent unemployment. 

Although Hazleton probably will make 
some use of Federal funds under the new 
depressed areas aid program, there is not the 
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air of desperation surrounding the city that’s 
found in many communities with chronic 
unemployment problems, 

Here’s why: Hazleton is a healthy city— 
psychologically if not economically. An am- 
bitlous industrial development program is 
clicking, and the backing of the people and 
local financial institutions has been heart- 
ening. 

Over the last 5 years, Hazleton's energetic 
community development program has seen 
a 550-acre industrial park blossom and a 
dozen new manufacturing firms move into 
the area—industries that have created more 
than 3,000 new jobs. 

Hazleton is an old city, dating back to 
the early 1800's. Once a great anthracite 
coal mining center, Hazleton’s problems of 
crumbling coal markets and chronic unem- 
ployment have plagued the city off and on 
for 30 years, 

Many of today's tireless community leaders 
were born and raised in Hazleton and are 
determined to pull the city out of the dol- 
drums—and by its own industrial boot- 
straps, if possible. But trying to create per- 
haps 7,500 more new jobs is a staggering 
chore and could take 10 or 15 years. It may 
be the city will have to accept some de- 
pressed areas money. 

The city’s ambitious industry-seeking ef- 
forts will be of interest to savings associa- 
tion executives because of the significant 
role played by First Federal Savings of 
Hazleton. Under a cooperative financing 
program, 14 financial institutions have 
loaned more than $3 million for the con- 
struction and/or purohase of some $6 mil- 
lion in new manufacturing plants for indus- 
tries moving to the city. First Federal's 
share to date: more than $300,000. 

Few community leaders are better 
equipped to discuss the city than Matthew 
Leib, president of $20-million First Federal 
Savings. Leib was born in Hazleton, can re- 
member back in the twenties when the great, 
deep anthracite mines employed 14,000. 

Recalls Leib, “Back in those days, coal was 
king and Hazleton was booming. Our popu- 
lation was nearly 40,000 and the chamber of 
commerce was predicting 60,000 by 1930. We 
never quite made it.” 

Indeed, the city’s population is a graphic 


thermometer of the problems that befell it 


as anthracite coal markets began to dis- 
appear. By 1940, the population had slipped 
to 38,000; by 1950, to 35,400. Last year's 


census showed a population of 32,000. 


Commented Leib, “Our troubles around 
here started when hard coal began to be re- 
placed by other fuels. Anthracite coal was 
the home-heating fuel in the twenties and 
many of the great railroad engines burned 
anthracite. By 1930, oil and gas began to 
replace coal as a home-heating fuel; when 
diesel locomotives made their debut in the 
thirties, another market began to dry up. 

“World War II gave us a real boost be- 
cause all fuels were in short supply. But 
when VJ Day rolled around, the city sud- 
denly woke up to the fact that ‘king coal 
was dead.’ Last year our mines—mostly sur- 
face stripping operations—employed per- 
haps 2.000.“ 

CITY ADMITS PROBLEMS 


It does not take much research to pin- 
point the flaws in Hazleton’s economic 
nervous system since civic leaders are frank 
to discuss them. The city literally sits on a 
mountain of coal; coal thus dominates its 
economy and, as a result, it has had little 
diversification of industry. And too, because 
the city sits on a plateau, it is served by no 
river and so has no shipping facilities. It 
tends to be off the main lines of major 
railroads and is, at present, 50 miles from im- 
portant east-west or north-south highways, 

Hazleton’s willingness to discuss its prob- 
lems is one of the half dozen factors con- 
tributing to its progress in industrial devel- 
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opment. Some communities with serious 
economic problems apparently attempt to 
hide the facts, assuming that if they ignore 
the problems long enough, they will eventu- 
ally go away. 

Here are some of the positive factors that 
have helped Hazleton lay a solid foundation 
for future economic growth: 

1. The city has faced up to its problems, 
admitted past mistakes. The facts are out 
in the open. 

2. The chamber of commerce has dynamic 
leadership, but it is not a one-man show. 
The chamber, backed by numerous civic 
organizations, has leadership depth. 

3. The city has good government. 

4. Financial institutions get along well 
together and have a cooperative attitude to- 
ward industrial lending. 

5.-The industrial development program is 
gaining momentum based on positive, “hard 
sell” principles of industrial recruiting. 

While each of the above factors—and a 
score more that are too subtle to spell ou 
plays a major role in the city’s progressive 
industrial development program, a unique 
organization called Can Do is the moving 
force. And Can Do operates not behind the 
scenes but out front. 

Can Do has had such gratifying results in 
its 5-year history that the U.S. Department 
of Commerce recently published a 56-page 
book about Hazleton entitled. A Community 
Attack on Chronic Unemployment.” It is a 
reading must for any executive even remotely 
interested in industrial development. 

Although Can Do was established in 1956, 
Hazleton’s industrial development efforts go 
back to 1947 when the Hazleton Industrial 
Development Corporation (HIDC) was form- 
ed. A fundraising campaign at that time 
produced $650,000 in bonds and cash and 
was earmarked to build a new $1.6 million 
plant for the Electric Auto-Lite Co. In ad- 
dition to financing the plant, the HIDC made 
an outright grant of $500,000 to Auto-Lite. 

Although the firm is still in operation and 
has poured millions of dollars into the com- 
munity in the form of wages, it has never 
employed more than one-third the number 
of people expected. The HIDC thus learned 
its first lesson in the school of industrial 
development: Never donate money to a pro- 
spective industry—always lend it. 

Hazleton's efforts to attract new industry 
to the city never really got off the ground 
until 1956 and the formation of Can Do. 
Perhaps part of the success is in the name 
“Can Do,” which grew out of the initial 
community attitudes toward another money 
raising program—"It can’t be done” and 
No can do.” 

BUYS 550-ACRE TRACT 


The Can Do (Community Area New Devel- 
opment Organization) formula for an in- 
dustrial development program that would 
click was simple enough: (1) Buy an area of 
land suitable as an industrial park; (2) 
improve it; (3) construct an average-size 
factory building shell. 

Commented Dr. Edgar Dessen (now serv- 
ing a second term as an elected director of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce), president 
of Can Do and one of the major driving 
forces in the Hazleton picture, “Can Do's 
Purpose in building a shell plant was to: (1) 
Make the new industrial park look like an 
industrial park; (2) be able to offer a pros- 
pective manufacturer almost immediate oc- 
cupancy; (3) by erecting a building, we 
could obtain commercial loans and release 
our funds for more construction.” 

Once the 60,000-square-foot, $400,000 shell 
was completed, it took Can Do only 2 months 
to locate a firm that signed on the dotted 
line—General Foam Corp., manufacturer of 
foam rubber products. Another firm liked 
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the park and the area but needed a larger 
building. Can Do built it. By early 1958. 
Hazleton's Valmont Industrial Park had two 
buildings up and work begun on a third, 
which was sold before construction was 
completed. 

Today Valmont Park is really a park. It 
has eight buildings; the newest a $500,000 
shell that, at press time, was being looked at 
by several hot prospects. 

Of the eight new plants in Valmont, one 
of the most interesting is that of Spaulding 
Bakeries. Spaulding had a $975,000 plant 
custom built in 1959, put its ultra-modern, 
automated cooking operation in motion early 
last year. The firm does a $10 million an- 
nual business volume in New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, and New Jersey, has 
baking facilities in Middletown, Pa., Bing- 
hamton, N.Y., and Hazleton. 

Commented First Federal's Leib, There is 
quite an object lesson in the way Can Do 
got Spaulding to locate its new plant here, 
and one that prompted Binghampton News- 
paper Reporter James Heavey to write a fea- 
ture article in that city’s Press.“ 

Reporter Heavey, “A once depressed coal 
mining community is giving the Triple Cities 
(Binghamton, Johnston City, and Endicott, 
N. T.) a $1,825,000 lesson in the art of in- 
dustrial development, 

“The figure is the cost of building and 
equipping a new baking plant at Hazleton 
for Spaulding Bakeries, a Binghamton firm. 

“The head of, the bakery firm sald the 
main reason for the decision to expand in 
Hazleton was the greater opportunity for fi- 
nancing the project there. 

“Hazleton, which faced problems of un- 
employment in recent years has served as 
a model of the aggressive, industry-seeking 
community. 

“In Hazleton, Spaulding in 7 or 8 years 
will take title to a new $900,000 plant under 
a lease-purchase agreement with the local 
financing group.” 

The key words in this article are main rea- 
son * * * greater opportunity for financing. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT FINANCING 


A manufacturer coming into the Hazleton 
area can obtain 100 percent financing on a 
new plant. Local financial institutions lend 
50 percent of the required project cost in 
the form of a first mortgage. A second 
mortgage for 30 percent of the loan is held 
by the Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority, while the remaining 20 percent 
of the loan comes from Can Do in the form 
of a third mortgage. 

The Pennsylvania Industrial Development 
Authority (PIDA) has, of course, made a 
tremendous contribution to Hazleton’s prog- 
ress. The organization deserves some atten- 
tion. Here is what the U.S. Department of 
Commerce had to say about the PIDA tn its 
study of Hazleton: 

“Once a development corporation such as 
Can Do acquires property, whether land or 
bulldings, it is able to obtain loans from 
commercial sources, thereby increasing its 
operating capital. The attainable goals of 
a development corporation are directly re- 
lated to the capital available. The greater 
the capital, the more likely success. A re- 
cent boon to the accumulation of supple- 
mentary capital by distressed areas in Penn- 
sylvania is the PIDA, which loans money to 
nonprofit development corporations at 2 
percent to 3 percent interest. 

“State development credit corporations, 
such as the PIDA, extend intermediate and 
long-term credit to manufacturing enter- 
prises at low interest rates and at a some- 
what higher risk than conventional lenders. 

“The PIDA Act, created and funded by the 
Pennsylvania State Legislature, states the 
purpose of the organization as the promo- 
tion of the welfare of the people of the Com- 
monwealth by reduction of unemployment 
in critical economic areas. Loans may be 
made only in these areas, defined as any 
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Municipality * * * having had not less than 
6 percent of its labor force unemployed for 
a period of not less than 3 years. * * * 
Loans are made only to nonprofit industrial 
development agencies having as thelr pri- 
Mary function the promotion, encourage- 
ment, and development of industrial and 
manufacturing enterprises.” 

Thus, the ability of Can Do to borrow 
money both from its local financial institu- 
tions and the PIDA has greatly multiplied 
the effectiveness of its own capital. As Dr. 
Dessen put it, Can Do gets $5 worth of 
industrial building for every $1 raised in 
the community.” 

For example, in 1959, when New Moon 
Homes, Inc., decided to locate in Valmont 
Park, the firm received 100 percent financing 
On its unique, virtually windowless plant 
designed especially for the manufacture of 
Mobile homes. 

Here's how the $400,000 loan was handled: 

First mortgage, $200,000, 12 local financial 
institutions; second mortgage, $120,000, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority; third mortgage, $80,000, Can Do. 

In this particular participation, First Fed- 
eral Savings share was $30,000. Two local 
banks each loaned $50,000. The smallest of 
the 14 shares was $2,000 by a bank in Conyng- 
ham, Pa. 


In another deal, the Lone Star Boat Co. 
received a loan for nearly $1 million to pur- 
chase land and build a sprawling new plant. 
Lone Star chose not to be located in Val- 
Mont Park, instead is situated about 5 
Miles from the park. Here is how the three 
lending agencies divided the loan: 

First mortgage, $461,250, 13 local financial 
institutions; second mortgage, $276,750, 
Pennsylvania Industrial Development Au- 
thority; third mortgage. $184,500, Can Do. 

The most typical “bank” terms for the 11 
industrial loans made since 1956 are 5 percent 
for 15 years; the rate charged by the PIDA 
varies but can be no higher than 3 percent, 
no lower than 2 percent, The Can Do rate 
is normally 3½ percent. 

Here are the four largest lenders in the 
group of 14: 

Northeastern National,- Scranton Pa., 
$1,155,000; Philadelphia Savings Fund So- 
ciety, $377,500; Hazleton National Bank, 
$337,400; First Federal Savings, $325,000. 

Other major lenders include the First 
National Bank and the People’s Savings and 
Trust Co., both of Hazleton, and the Citizen's 
Bank of Freeland, Pa. 

The fact that First Federal Savings is the 
Only savings association taking part in 
Hazleton’s industrial rebuilding program is 
not to imply other associations in the area 
are disin Of the five other associa- 
tions in and around Hazleton, all are State- 
Chartered and, as such, are not permitted to 
Make loans of this type. 

Reported the Hazleton Plain Speaker in a 
feature news story last February, “One of 
the most substantial problems encountered 
in the areas where the PIDA money is being 
fully utilized is the limited resources of local 

g institutions in providing first mort- 
gage money. A contributing factor to this 
Situation is the fact that State-chartered 
Savings and loan associations are prohibited 
from lending money for industrial mort- 
gages. Since the three State-chartered as- 
Sociations in the Greater Hazleton area have 
Assets in excess of $8 million (Greater Hazle- 
ton Savings, Middle Coal Field Savings and 
Union Savings), their ability to lend money 
for industrial first mortgages would have a 
Substantial effect on the very tight money 
Market. 

“Therefore, it is strongly urged that the 
building and loan code be amended in such 
Particulars as are necessary in order to allow 
State-chartered savings and loan associa- 
tions to participate in lending money for 
industrial mortgages.” 
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Legislation to accomplish this is currently 
before the Pennsylvania State Legislature 
and is expected to become law during this 
session, 

Although this change in the law will re- 
lease some additional funds for industrial 
expansion, what Hazleton is really looking 
for is a Federal program that would enable 
Can Do and the local financial institutions to 
sell their industrial mortgages to a Federal 
agency. 

In March Hazleton Attorney Louis G. Feld- 
mann, national commander of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, had this 
to say: — 

“Can Do's problem today is to refinance 
10 mortgages held by our local lending in- 
stitutions in order to release funds for the 
financing of other industrial buildings and 
expansions. 

“Our own lending institutions, thus, will 
be free to loan their funds again. Our in- 
dustrial development corporation will be able 
to utilize its funds for another prospective 
industry. Thus, you will be releasing both 
the credit of the industrial development 
corporation and that of the lending institu- 
tions in underemployed areas. Our banks 
and savings and loan associations strongly 
support this proposal. 

“To elaborate further, we have totally ex- 
hausted the borrowing power of our indus- 
trial development corporation. In order to 
continue, we have used third mortgages and 
designated the industry itself as the bor- 
rower. * * * As you know, there are two 
laws affecting us. Ten percent of the banks’ 
capital and surplus can be loaned to any 
one borrower; and normally not more than 
60 percent of any bank’s loans can be in 
commercial and industrial mortgages. We 
have exceeded both of these requirements. 
We would not be operating at all now if it 
were not for the Philadelphia Savings Fund 
Society and the First Federal Savings of 
Hazleton which have come to our rescue. 

“We are in favor of depressed area legis- 
lation. Our objective is to implement im- 
mediately the work of existing industrial de- 
velopment organizations in depressed area 
communities through the release of mort- 
gage funds. We propose to help those who 
have helped themselves.” t 

What makes a company select Hazleton 
for a new plant instead of Scranton, Wilkes- 
Barre, or Allentown? According to Clifford 
executive director of the Hazleton 
There are really 
only about five factors that a prospect con- 
siders. No. 1 is financinge The terms have 
to be attractive today, 100-percent financ- 
ing is expected. No. 2, the city has to have 
had some past successes. The prospect likes 
to see other new plants in the area—espe- 
cially in an industrial park. No. 3 is good 

tion. No. 4 is an abundance of 
labor—and Hazleton certainly has plenty of 
available labor. A fifth factor is simply a 
friendly and cooperative community. We 
like to think we have a reputation for being 
genuinely friendly.” 

When Chamber Director Jones mentioned 
good tion, he went on to explain 
some of the problems the city is facing in 
getting better transportation—especially bet- 
ter highways. 

Recalls Jones, Hazleton's transportation 
facilities still leave much to be desired. For 
years plans have been on the drawing boards 
that call for two superhighways to intersect 
only 7 miles north of the city. One will be 
the Keystone Shortway connecting San Fran- 
cisco and New York; the other is the Anthra- 
cite Expressway, connecting New Orleans 
with Canada. Together these highways will 
cost $600 million. Hazleton has gone after 
these highways and is pressing for a four- 
lane highway between the city and this 
major turnpike intersection.” 
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Commented Dom Antonelli, assoclate edi- 
tor of the Plain Speaker and an enthusiastic 
backer of Can Do and the chamber of com- 
merce: “We fought 6 years to get those roads 
* * * this will boost our truck traffic ter- 
rifically and give us still another advantage 
to use as a selling point when we go about 
promoting Valmont Park.” 

Hazleton's ability to help itself by obtain- 
ing local and State financial aid is only part 
of its success formula, since of course it takes 
manufacturing firms willing to locate and 
build factory buildings before financial as- 
sistance is ever required. 

It was mentioned previously that Can Do 
purchased a tract of land, named it Valmont 
Park, and built the first of eight buildings, 
seven of which are now occupied. Let's ex- 
Plore the approach Can Do made to this 
project. 

According to First Federal's Leib, “The 
actual purchasing of the 550 acres preceded 
the formation of Can Do by a few months. 
A modest fund raising campaign called ‘Op- 
eration Jobs—Dime-a-Week’ was launched 
early in 1956 to raise $25,000 to buy the land. 
This campaign was aimed at Mr. Citizen and 
urged him to contribute at least 10 cents a 
week for a year—or $5.20. 

“Brightly painted lunch boxes were placed 
in theaters, grocery stores, drug stores, banks 
and savings associations. The campaign 
ran 9 months and raised a total of $23,000." 

Phase No. 2 of Hazleton’s new industrial 
development program called for a goal of 
$500,000 to build a factory shell. The general 
consensus of opinion around town was, ac- 
cording to Dr. Dessen, “Pretty pessimistic. 
We heard lots of comments about ‘you can't 
do it," ‘you'll never be able to do it,’ or simply, 
‘no can do’.” 

TWO SUCCESSFUL FUND CAMPAIGNS 


To give the campaign a positive tone, the 
organization called itself Can Do, and the 
mame has stuck. The goal of $500,000 was 
to be raised through cash contributions and 
the sale of 15-year 3-percent bonds costing 
$100 each. 

Can Do's 1956 campaign success is still 
ringing throughout Hazleton. In just a few 
weeks a total of $740,000 was raised—$200,- 
000 in cash and $540,000 in bonds. Com- 
mented Leib, “Local financial institutions 
made outright contributions of $58,000."" 

By 1958 Can Do's funds were exhausted 
and another money-raising campaign was 
launched. The goal was $500,000, but in 
4 weeks Hazleton had raised $850,000. 

Once the tract of raw land was purchased, 
Can Do proceeded to put in the special im- 
provements necessary to make it an embryo 
industrial park. The improvements—$250,- 
000 worth—included roads, a 200,000-gallon 
water-storage tank, sewers, a railroad siding, 
and, of course, streets. 

The way Can Do got its railroad siding is 
an example of how dollar conscious the or- 
ganization was—even with $740,000 in its 
pocket. To provide a railroad spur for the 
park, the Lehigh Valley Railroad estimated 
it would cost $16,000 to lay the several hun- 
dred feet of track necessary. Can Do de- 
cided to do the job itself; bought used ties 
and rails. Total cost? $4,200. 

Even before all the improvements were in, 
a 62,000-square-foot factory shell was under 
construction. Six of the eight buildings now 
in the park were built as speculative shells; 
two were custom built to meet the special 
needs of the buyer. 

A typical building erected at Valmont Park 
is the 60,000-square-foot building purchased 
by the Lewis Steel Co: in late 1958. 

The basic one-story building has dimen- 
sions of 200 by 300 feet and consists of a 
steel frame with walls of concrete block 
with brick facing and steel window sash. 
Like many modern factory buildings, about 
half the wall area is glass. The plant has 
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16-foot ceilings and 6-inch reinforced con- 
crete floors. 

This particular plant sits on 10 acres of 
land. Some of the features spelled out in a 
promotional flyer include: The park pro- 
vides controlled setbacks, landscaped 
grounds, offstreet parking and all utilities. 
Site layouts are designed to provide for in- 
dividual plant rail sidings—Valmont Park 
is only 1 mile from railroad declassifying 
yards.” 

The Lewis Steel Co., a light metal fabrica- 
tor, liked the size of the building, had the 
offices, lighting and plumbing completed to 
its specifications. The building sold for 
$420,000. 

Bunlding industrial shells is a serious busi- 
ness. As the Department of Commerce 
noted in their Hazleton study: “The con- 
struction of shell buildings is not to be un- 
dertaken in a casual manner; the success 
of such a venture is dependent upon more 
than the availability of a plant building. 
All locational factors (relationships between 
transportation costs, markets, raw materials 
sources, labor costs, etc.) for the desired 
type and size of industry must be studied 
before undertaking the construction of a 
building. Too many shell buildings have 
been constructed as a panacea without com- 
plete evaluation of the project. These ef- 
forts have resulted only in holdings of 
empty and costly buildings.” 

While Valmont Park is Hazleton’s prestige 
industrial development project, a number 
of new firms have come to town that have 
located outside the park. In 1957, for ex- 
ample, the Beryllium Corp. was looking for 
a plant in which to locate its nuclear di- 
vision. For a number of reasons, the firm 
did not want to locate in an industrial park. 

Not far from Hazleton, Beryllium found 
an abandoned railroad roundhouse. Work- 
ing through the Hazleton organization, 
Beryllium bought the old roundhouse, in- 
cluding a considerable amount of land. 
Without too much remodeling, the round- 
house is today a factory employing more 
than 425 people. 


The Maritime Strike—I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of the tremendous importance of 
the maritime strike to the economy of 
the Nation and welfare of other coun- 
tries also, I would like to call attention 
to some very pertinent articles which 
have appeared in the Baltimore Sun. 
These have been written by the very 
able and well-known maritime editor of 
that paper, Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley. 

The first of these articles appeared on 
June 19, as follows: 

BEHIND THE SHIPPING STRIKE 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

The basic issue behind the current nation- 

wide maritime strike is the desire by the 


unions to make more jobs available for their 
members. 

The unions feel the gradual deterioration 
of the American merchant marine first of all 
as a matter of Job openings. The Maritime 
Administration said on Friday only 941 
American-flag ships are on the active list. 
The privately-owned list consists of only 
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896. In 1950, the American merchant marine 
totaled 1,208 deep sea ships. 

Although job availability is the basic issue, 
it has been presented in so many ways by 
the five unions involved that it has made 
the current negotiations among the most 
complex ever to exist in a shipping strike. 

The one method on which all are agreed 
is to organize foreign-flag ships, particularly 
those termed “runaway,” so their standards 
could be raised to par with American vessels, 
which then could compete more readily. 
Also, if they are organized, American seamen 
could be placed aboard these ships. 

In addition, the National Maritime Union 
wants a-30-hour workweek established with 
the 10 hours deducted from the regular 40 
to be paid back in time off rather than actual 
wages. Thus other members would work 
during all of the 10 hours off with pay. 

The Masters, Mates & Pilots Association 
has proposed both that all of the officers on 
every ship be rotated after every trip, and 
that the vacation time of the master and 
chief mate be extended. Here, again, there 
would be new openings for unemployed un- 
ion members, 

Similar pro; come from the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association and the 
American Radio Association. 

The issue of job availability is extremely 
complex: much more involved than a simple 
battle of increased wages and fringe benefits. 

The means by which more jobs are sought 
involve international agreements, court de- 
cisions, Congress, Government subsidies, and 
a power struggle between the two powerful 
heads of the unlicensed seamen's unions. 

The push for foreign-flag ships involves 
international agreements between the United 
States Government and the countries of 
Panama, Honduras and Liberia. In addition, 
Paul Hall, head of the Seafarers Interna- 
tional Union, said Thursday he intends to go 
after those registered in Greece, Britain, and 
Norway, if they are American owned. 

The unions claim there are some 450 “run- 
Away” ships registered in the PanHonLib 
clique that have been transferred to these 
countries with the permission of the De- 
partments of Defense, State, and Commerce. 
The unions want control of these ships for 
their members. 

The shipowners say they cannot negotiate 
for foreign-flag ships and have balked at 
talking about anything else as long as this 
issue is on the table. Since Government 
agencies have approved of the transfer out 
of these particular vessels, it appears a little 
difficult for the Department of Labor to 
order the shipowners to envelop them in the 
current bargaining sessions. 

In addition, court cases are pending on 
the efforts of American unions to organize 
such ships when they touched these shores. 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
said it has jurisdiction over certain of these 
foreign-flag ships, but that ruling also is 
being disputed through legal channels. 

Hall ‘says that owners of 263 American 
ships have already agreed with his union to 
permit it to go ahead and organize the for- 
eign ships owned by them. The number of 
foreign ships involved is said by the union 
to be 40. This figure also has been ques- 
tioned. At the same time, some of these 
owners have placed a different interpretation 
on the clause to organize” than have Hall 
and the National Committee for Maritime 
Bargaining, of which he is the behind-the- 
scene boss. 

What will come out of that 263-ship agree- 
ment for 1 year remains to be seen. 

There is some speculation that the hard 
drive to encompass foreign-flag ships in the 
current agreements rises from the fear that 
many of the present American-flag ships 
might follow the trend to foreign registry 
because of the increasing costs of operation 
and rising difficulties in obtaining cargo. 
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Only two-fifths, or about 20,000, of the jobs 
on American-flag ships are subsidized—the 
subsidy privilege being limited to vessels ply- 
ing regular scheduled routes. The other 
30,000 positions are paid for by the private 
owners mainly operating bulk carrier-type— 
ore and oil—vessels. This is one of the rea- 
sons why Hall is endeavoring to have ex- 
tended the current subsidy program to take 
in all American-flag ships. None of his ships 
is subsidized. 

But at the same time, the other unions are 
concerned about the rising pressure in Wash- 
ington to cut down on the subsidy payments 
to the American merchant marine. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 says that 
if subsidy money is ever withheld from a 
shipowner which has an agreement with the 
representative maritime agency, that ship- 
owner can immediately transfer to foreign 
registry without any permission from the 
Government. 

These shipowners would simply have to go 
through the admiralty routine of changing 
their ships from United States to Liberian or 
British registry. 

Most of the other ships which the unions 
now are trying to take over have had to 
obtain permission from the Maritime Admin- 
istration before they could transfer out. 

It is known that the subsidized shipown- 
ers have had this escape clause pointed out 
to them in their current private sessions con- 
cerning the union demand of control of the 
American-owned foreign vessels. There- 
fore, it is not only present foreign-flag own- 
ers who are involved in the struggle to keep 
the runaway ships free. 

The Government subsidy money for oper- 
ating the freighters and passenger liners on 
the scheduled routes is budgeted at $182 mil- 
lion. All of the unlicensed men on these 
ships belong to Joe Curran's National Mari- 
time Union. The ARA, MEBA, and MMPA 
hold the other jobs on most of the ships, 
although there also is the Brotherhood of 
Marine Officers on the American Export Lines 
vessels. 

Of the total operating differential, about 
84 percent is said to go to wages of the sea- 
men to make up the difference between for- 
eign and American scales. Since these ships 
have 20,000 jobs abroad, it means that about 
$7,500 is paid toward each position aboard 
ship annually. At the present time, at least 
two men work at each job aboard ship dur- 
ing a year, and in many cases, three or four. 
This means the subsidy payment is split that 
many ways. 

Supporters of the subsidy point out that 
a great deal of the operating differential 
money is recaptured by the Government 
through taxes of all sorts as well as through 
an actual payback required by the 1936 act 
if net profits exceed 10 percent on the part 
of the company. 

If Curran's 30-hour workweek were 
granted, wage costs of the unlicensed sea- 
men on these ships would be increased by 
25 percent, which would come out of the tax- 
payers’ pockets since most of the NMU 
members man subsidized ships, 

Hall is adamant against the 30-hour week 
going into effect because he knows that 
his privately operated companies cannot af- 
ford it. Yet, he would have to gain the 
same for his members sooner or later. Such 
an increase might persuade some of the 
ship operators contracted with the SIU to 
switch registry. 

Hall has said privately that the entire 
issue of foreign registry and subsidies is 
going to have to be settled in Washington, 
because they also involve tax payments of 
American industries which have invested 
abroad. Meanwhile, however, he does not 
intend to sit idly by and let Curran take 
away the SIU's power. 

Curran has succeeded in weaning away the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Association from 
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Hall's National Committee for Maritime Bar- 
gaining. The deck officers claim publicly 
they are neutral, but it is known they are 
working hand-in-glove with the NMU now 
just as they were openly with the SIU a week 
earlier. Curran promised to deliver the 
MMPA from the NCMB 10 days ago, and did 
80. 


For years the maritime industry has felt 
that if all the contracts could be negotiated 
at the same time, it would be simple to 
reach an agreement simultaneously rather 
than the usual whipsawing that caused such 
intense rivalry at each separate negotiation 
time. 

Instead. the current dispute has so many 
ramifications—stemming from one basic 
issue—that even the Federal mediators and 
the Secretary of Labor are frustrated and 
confused. 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, a sec- 
ond article on the maritime strike ap- 
Peared in the Baltimore Sun on July 1, 
written by its maritime editor, Mrs. 
Helen Delich Bentley, which I think 
should be brought to your attention, 
follows: 

Four-Year Pact Given OK sy NMU— VIEWED 
AS RUINOUS To UNSUBSIDIZED PORTION OF 
MERCHANT MARINE 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

New Tonk, June 30.—A 21-percent condi- 
tional package agreement announced today 
with one striking maritime union was at- 
tacked by a shipowners group as ruinous to 
the unsubsidized portion of the American 
merchant marine. 

Although the tentative agreement of the 
National Maritime Union and two other ship- 
Owner groups meant the first break in the 
deadlock in the 2-week-old strike, consid- 
erable work remains before the ships return 
to sea. 

As a result of many union activities today. 
as well as some friction within the manage- 
Ment groups, some persons felt the entire 
issue is still as confused and complex as ever. 

FULL WEEKEND OF WORK, 

The Federal representatives emphasized 
late today that there is still a full weekend 
Of work ahead of us.” 

It was predicted late this afternoon that 
an injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act 
might still be necessary before al) ships actu- 
ally are manned and begin sailing. 

The Marine Engineers Beneficial Associa- 
tion—whose members man the engine rooms 
in the bulk of the U.S. merchant fleet 
Its first bargaining session and conference 
with the Presidential Board of Inquiry this 
afternoon and was not too pleased upon its 
conclusion. 

SEES CUT IN JOBS 


Furthermore, the MEBA is nat too happy 
Over the “big package“ offer given the NMU 
and also offered the engineers, because it 
also feels that it will help eliminate jobs in 
the American merchant marine by forcing 
more ships to foreign registry. 

Before the strike began June 16, the MEBA, 
With its ally, Seafarers International Union, 
Signed a i-year agreement with 58 owners 
Of 260 ships in which the only monetary cost 
Was a 4-percent boost in fringe benefits on 
gross earnings. 
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The much-publicized settlement of today 
represents about 14 percent for the first 
year, including 4 percent in wages, and an 
additional 2½- percent pay boost annually 
for the next 3 years. 

It includes 60-day vacations and 50 cents 
a day additional toward pension-welfare 
funds for the seamen, The vacation alone 
is expected to add 7 percent annually to the 
overall costs. 


ACTUAL COST NOT FIXED 


The actual total cost of the package had 
not been determined today by anyone, in- 
cluding the three-man board of inquiry sent 
in by President Kennedy, to try to bring 
about a settlement before he has to seek an 
injunction under the Taft-Hartley Act. 

Some sources have estimated that the 
package at the end of 4 years would add 
more than $20 million annually or a total 
of $99,250,000 in 4 years to the operating- 
differential subsidy paid by the Government 
to 15 subsidized steamship lines owning 300 
ships. 

The rest of the merchant fleet of 941 
ships—of which 800 are involved in the cur- 
rent negotiations—is unsubsidized, 

David L. Cole, chairman of the board of in- 
quiry, emphasized that the package“ was 
conditional and “tentative,” depending upon 
an agreement between the shipowner groups 
and the American Radio Association and the 
Masters, Mates and Pilots Association. 

Late this afternoon Cole reported that 
these two have accepted the monetary im- 
provements, but were still bickering over a 
number of technical issues for their respec- 
tive unions. 

Until the ARA and the MMPA settle with 
the industry, the NMU is not signing the 
package deal. 

Cole explained today that the shipowners 
who had agreed to this package were happy 
to have a 4-year period of peace ahead and 


that the package was negligible when di- - 


vided by 4 and compared to the rest of the 
boosts being granted by other industries of 
the United States today. 2 

In exchange for these monetary gains, 
most of which will be picked up by the Fed- 
eral Government for the subsidized lines, 
the NMU agreed to put the foreign-flag issue 
before a special committee to be selected by 
Arthur J. Goldberg, Secretary of Labor. 

Cole said no time limit had been set on 
when this committee would have to report 
on the foreign-flag registry, but added that 
the report or recommendations of the com- 
mittee would not be binding on either side. 

Jesse Calhoon, spokesman for the engi- 
neers and chairman of the national commit- 
tee for maritime bargaining, made it clear 
that his men did not intend to place the 
foreign-flag issue before any committee to 
study an already overstudied industry. 

This was still a major issue, as was that of 
having management help to form a com- 
mittee in Washington that would reorganize 
all of the legislation involving the maritime 
industry. 

“JOBS FOR MEN, NOT WAGES” 


My interest is jobs for my men, not wages, 
at this point,” Calhoon stated. “Our analysis 
shows that for every 1-percent increase in 
costs of operation there has been a 1-percent 
decrease in the number of ships under the 
American flag. 

“Furthermore, it is common knowledge 
that for every dollar granted the unions by 
the subsidized lines, Uncle Sam picks up at 
least 70 cents. But on the non-subsidized 
lines, the line picks up the full dollar.” 

Calhoon also said that his union does not 
want a four-year contract, but one for a 
year with the same provisions signed for 
with the independent group of companies 
before the strike began. 

RELEASED STATEMENT 

It was the head of this independent group 
of companies—Max Harrison—who today 
charged the “at least 21 percent package” 
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was threatening destruction of the entire un- 
subsidized portion of the merchant marine. 

Immediately after the Cole press confer- 
ence anunouncing the “conditional and ten- 
tative” agreement with the NMU and the 
American Merchant Marine Institute and the 
Tanker Labor Service Committee, Harrison 
released a statement—the first he has given 
through all of his arduous bargaining ses- 
sions. 

The only union with which the Harrison 
group has to sign is the Masters, Mates and 
Pilots Association, which is alined with the 
NMU and Joseph Curran against the SIU and 
Paul Hall, 

Harrison pointed out that his group and 
the internally torn MMPA have been In al- 
most continuous bargaining for fiye weeks. 

“One two occasions, in my opinion, we 
were on the verge of an agreement. How- 
ever, a member of our committee, who is 
present here at this table, was told by Casey 
[Ralph E. Casey, president} of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute that we are wast- 
ing our time, that we could not reach an 
agreement with the MMPA before he did. 

“Last night at midnight, we broke up at 
& point we thought we were in an area of 
agreement and we could conclude it this 
morning, We had a meeting set up with 
Mr. Healy | James J. Healy, one of the mem- 
bers of the Presidential Board], the concil- 
ia tors and the MMPA at 10 a.m. 

“Our full committee was present along 
with Mr. Healy and two member of the con- 
ciliation service. At approximately 5 min- 
utes after 10, Crooks |Charles M. Crooks, 
president of the MMA] came along and 
called out Mr. Healy.“ 


USING WATER TROUGH 


“About 5 minutes later they called me 
out and stated they had another meeting 
set up with the institute and consequently 
they cancelled their meeting with us, The 
only conclusion we could draw from that 
was that they figured they could get a better 
deal from the institute than we could pre- 
sent to them. 

“If that is so, we feel that the subsidized 
companies are using the water trough | the 
Government] to run the independent op- 
erators out of business.” 

Harrison added that he has advised Cole 
not to expect his group to sign the same 
agreement that the deck officers might sign 
with the institute. 


WILL CONTINUE 
“We will continue to negotiate our con- 


tract to a conclusion, even if it means our 


companies continue to be tied up.” 

The offer made by the Harrison group was 
a 7.3-percent package for 1 year without any 
wage boosts. This covers pension and wel- 
fare, vacations, and contract clarifications, 
he said. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots Association 
was reported to be split within itself by the 
board of inquiry late this.aftenoon, It was 
pointed out that a gulf coast group had de- 
cided to resume negotiations with Harrison 
in an effort to sign a contract without their 
national officers, if possible, 


GROUP APPEARS 


A group of union members from the gulf 
appeared at the Edison Hotel yesterday to 
tell their officials that they wanted an agree- 
ment with Harrison and were very unhappy 
about the holdout against SIU-manned ships 
until the NMU went back to sea. 

The clash between the NMU and SIU had 
been reported by the institute as one of 
the principal reasons why it was unable to 
reach a settlement with any union. 

The institute also said it could not afford 
to accept the union demands because they 
would run the costs up to 40 percent. 

Some shipowners today estimated the an- 
nounced “settlement” was going to cost the 
industry from 21 to 35 percent when it added 
all costs and fringe gains. 
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Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
third article on the maritime strike 
which I would call to your attention, 
also written by the maritime editor of 
the Sun, Mrs. Helen Delich Bentley, 
appeared in the Baltimore Sun on July 
9, as follows: 

MARITIME SETUP Hit—Report ON LABOR 

RELATIONS TERMS Ir ARCHAIC 


(By Helen Delich Bentley) 


New York, July 8—Labor relations In the 
maritime industry were described as archaic 
by the Presidential Board of Inquiry in a 
confidential memorandum to President 
Kennedy. 

That report became public property today 
as the Attorney General's Office used it to 
press for the full 80-day Taft-Hartley Act 
injunction to keep ships moving while fur- 
ther attempts are made to settle the patch- 
work of disputes. 

The three-man Board, composed of three 
of the best known experts in labor rela- 
tions, was established by the President to 
investigate the nationwide maritime strike 
and to try to settle the complex strike 50 
Mr. Kennedy wouldn't have to resort to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Their initial report was 
made public last Monday when the tempo- 
rary restraining order was called for to get 
shipping underway. 

PROBE DEMANDED 


Their use of the word “archaic” was con- 
curred in by the head of one of our four 
major management groups, who said he was 
going to demand that Congress investigate 
maritime bargaining and the pressures ap- 
plied, resulting in “ridiculous settlements, 
so that the demise of the American mer- 
chant marine is inevitable.” 

Paul St. Sure, president of the Pacific 
Maritime Association, said the maritime in- 
dustry has become so out of hand that Con- 
gress must intervene and set up rules for fu- 
ture bargaining, perhaps along the lines of 
the Railway Labor Act for the railroad in- 
dustry. 

St. Sure also described the existing situa- 
tion as “the worst instance of whipsawing” 
the industry has ever faced and that the past 
3 weeks of negotiations have been nothing 
but a shambles. 

The whipsawing in the industry is ironic 
because this was the year management was 
going to stick together and bargain together 
and the unions were going to do the same. 

COMPLAINTS RECALLED 


In the past they haye complained because 
the contracts expired at different times, with 
the result that each union wanted more than 
the other received before it would sign. 

At least, they usually managed to settle 
without too much difficulty. 

This year, with all the unions negotiating 
simultaneously, none had wanted to settle 
for fear the next would gain something 
more. 

The best example of this was illustrated in 
court yesterday when a telephonic communi- 
cation from Joseph Curran, president of the 
National Maritime Union, was introduced. 
It stated that Curran had notified States 
Marine Lines he was withdrawing his agree- 
ment with that company because he felt 
States Marine had granted the Marine Engi- 
neers Beneficial Association something bet- 
ter in a later settlement. 
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States Marine was part of the American 
Merchant Marine Institutes bargaining com- 
mittee in the NMU settlement, announced 
June 30 and signed July 3. 

The steamship line decided to negotiate 
separately with MEBA in order to assure 
continued operations of its ships after ex- 
piration of the 10 or 80-day cooling-off pe- 
riod, depending on what the Federal court 
does. Therefore, States Marine negotiated 
alone with this union, accepting terms it had 
agreed to with the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the Max Harrison group. 

Curran's real reason for objecting is that 
he doesn't like MEBA. His rebuff is believed 
to be directed more at the union than at 
the steamship company, which is in the 
middle. 

The Presidential Board described the situa- 
tion in its private memorandum as follows: 

“This situation has presented a complex 
and confused list of issues and disputes be- 
tween labor and management. But, by vir- 
tue of the organization of the industry, it 
has presented much more than that. 

“INTENSE RIVALRY 

Much of the difficulty has come from the 
intense rivalry among the five unions in- 
volved and from the differences in the eco- 
nomic interests of the various employer or- 
ganizations. This has resulted in a highly 
tense, bitter, and emotional atmosphere on 
both sides of the table and on each side of 
the table. 

“It is not an atmosphere conducive to 
orderly discussion and bargaining and is one 
of the reasons for the archaic labor relations 
in the industry.” 

This background explains why Federal 
Judge J, Sylvester Ryan also has had a dif- 
cult time ascertaining all the facts and try- 
ing to determine how much of the American 
merchant marine remains unsettled without 
contracts and whether an emergency truly 
exists. 

Except for Hawail, the shipowners privately 
have conceded from the beginning that it's 
a sad criterion, but even if all American-flag 
ships stopped sailing, there would be no 
emergency as far as supplies and trade to 
the United States are concerned. The Amer- 
ican merchant marine has become unimpor- 
tant, carrying only 10 percent of the coun- 
try's foreign trade.“ 

LAWS CITED 

Cabotage laws permit only American-flag 
ships to sall between the United States main- 
land and Hawall, Puerto Rico, and Alaska 
as well as between United States ports. 
These services are referred to as domestic 
operations. 

Puerto Rican service was never completely 
halted because the Sea-Land Service Co. 
was not on strike. 

St. Sure and Harrison, as representatives 
of two groups of shipowners with some 400 
ships, were critical of the package settle- 
ment between the NMU and the Institute 
as being too high for the unsubsidized por- 
tion of the industry particularly, and too 
high if the American flag is to continue to 
operate on the high seas. 

Most of the Institute’s members are sub- 
sidized operators, subject to Government 
regulations and pressures. These pressures 
are known to have been brought to bear by 
the Presidential Board of Inquiry, headed 
by David L. Cole, aithough no one will admit 
to this today. 

DENIALS ISSUED 


This became obvious when quiet denials 
were issued following the press announce- 
ment that the bulk of the 21% percent 
package was to be borne by the American 
taxpayer as far as the subsidized lines were 
concerned. 

The administration’s telephone lines were 
busy to the New York bargaining sessions 
because of the emphasis on the cost to the 
taxpayer. 
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Prior to these settlements, the Institute 
estimated that each of the 20,000 subsidized 
jobs on the 300 subsidized American-flag 
ships was costing the taxpayers about $8,400 
annually. Add the package costs to this 
and the figure will approach $10,000 for each 
of the subsidized jobs. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
the Government is obligated to pick up the 
tab for the added costs in collective bargain- 
ing, if they are “fair and reasonable.” The 
definition of “fair and reasonable“ has 
never been challenged, although the sub- 
sidized operators in the past have indicated 
they were forced by Government agents to 
grant the union demands. 

The same situation is reported to prevail 
in the current negotiations. 

An interesting sidelight to the recent con- 
troversy is the fact that on many of the 
ships, such as the SS America and dry cargo 
freighters falling within the subsidy realm, 
the crews were kept aboard and paid by the 
companies even though they would not sall 
the ships. A 

Even the International Longshoremen's 
Association objected to this because their 
men were losing money by not working 
cargoes on these strikebound ships. 

One NMU official put it this way: It's his- 
torical that strikers stay on the ships and 
live on company backs.” 

The tanker companies which agreed to the 
same “package” operate primarily in domes- 
tic trades and, therefore, do not face foreign 
competition on these runs. Most of their 
ships which sail foreign waters are operatihg 
under flags of other nationalities because the 
owners say they cannot compete otherwise 
with the American scale of wages. 


QUESTIONS IGNORED 


Curran ignored press questions to Cole 
about the cost to the taxpayers and the Gov- 
ernment. Curran remarked afterward that 
it really wasn't anybody’s business what it 
was costing the taxpayer. 

The Institute and tanker owners settled 
along the same lines as the American Radio 
Association and the Masters, Mates, and 
Pilots. These unions also agreed to permit 
the foreign-flag question to be handled in 
the future by a committee to be named by 
the Administration, although foreign-flag 
ships had been regarded by Curran for years 
as the No. 1 concern of American martime 
unions. 

This is another issue between these three 
unions and the Seafarers International Un- 
ion and Marine Engineers. Both of the lat- 
ter unions man some subsidized ships, but 
their unsubsidized portion is far greater. 
Therefore, they have continued to insist on 
the right to organize foreign-flag ships 
owned by Americans because they feel that 
more of the unsubsidized will have to resort 
to foreign-flag registry to continue to oper- 
ate. 

Their analysis of the decline of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine over the years has 
shown a 1 percent decrease in ships for 
every 1 percent increase gained in wages and 
fringe benefits. 

PREDICTION MADE 


These unions like the two groups of ship- 
owners predict the American- flag fleet is on 
its way out unless Congress takes firm action 
to stop the decline. They also have insisted 
on changes in Washington, which the exist- 
ing subsidized lines and Curran do not want. 
They have their own labor-management 
committee in the Nation's Capital and be- 
lieve it is doing a satisfactory job. 

But the SIU-MEBA interests want all 
existing legislation revised and have de- 
manded as one of their conditions of set- 
tlement a 5-cent dally per-man contribu- 
tion by the companies toward a fund to sup- 
port this goal in Washington. 

The companies which have agreed to this 
demand are principally those which feel 
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that drastic changes must be made by Con- 
gress if the American merchant marine is 
not to disappear except for those subsidized 
ships. 

St. Sure maintained that shipping today 
Is far from a private business, and, there- 
fore, the Government should intervene and 
halt the whipsawing in order to halt the 
decline. 

SITUATION APPRAISED 


He declared: 

1. American ships are built in American 
Yards with the sid of Government con- 
struction subsidies or under Government 
Mortgage insurance. The few that aren’t be- 
long to the giant oil corporations and are to 
be used on domestic runs. 

2. American dry cargo and passenger ships 
Operating profitably are doing so under oper- 
ating subsidy differential programs. 

3. Government regulations control the 
Steamship lines trading abroad and belong- 
ing to conferences. 

4 Government regulations control do- 
Mestic operations, 

5. Government regulations control 
Standards on all ships. 

6. The Departments of State, Commerce, 
Treasury, and Defense all had direct interests 
in the American merchant marine. 

Therefore, he concluded that perhaps it 
Was time that the Government took over 
Completely or set the rules for collective bar- 

so the remainder could continue to 
function privately. 

Harrison predicted that soon all that would 
Temain would be the subsidized and protected 
Operators provided they are permitted to 
Continue to boost costs for the industry as 
they have in the past. 


the 
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HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, re- 
Cently one of the younger citizens of my 
home county of York, Pa., received an 
award from the American Newspaper 
Guild for a most outstanding essay The 

ss and World Peace,” which I would 
like to commend for the reading of all: 
Tue Press AND Wontp PEACE 


Tennyson, through his hero Ulysses states, 
“I am become a name—I am a part of all 
that I haye met—and my purpose holds to 
sail beyond the sunset, and the baths of all 
the western stars, until I die.“ So too has 
America become a name and is pushing on 
relentlessly to its high destiny. America is 
not merely a mass of people living together; 
rather it is a rich personality born of an in- 
forming spirit, steeped in traditions that 
Carry its national mind back to its earliest 

nnings; compounded of the people's col- 
lective woes and joys; fostered by a pride 
growing out of its triumphs in sciences, art, 
and war. the “deathless ditties” 
and “fabulous” stories of our devo news- 
Men our Nation’s prestige has been blazoned 

ugh all the main capitals of the world. 

As our great Nation forges its way into the 
New Frontier, millions of Americans are 

g account from their normal, com- 
fortabie, disengaged lives of the acute 
Urgency in the state of world affairs. From 
their perusal of the dally papers, they realize 
that half of the people in the world, though 
Still living under conditions of hunger, dis- 
ease, and ignorance, are becoming acutely 
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conscious of the possibility of improvement. 
These peoples are now e in active, 
often violent, struggles to improve their con- 
ditions. In this vast awakening are infinite 
possibilities for constructive change and 
equally great potentialities of The 
newly emergent independent nations of the 
world, as well as those who are noncommital 
in the cold war, will become the prize in the 
nonmilitary conflict between the free world 
and the Communist nations. This decade 
will definitely prove to be one of the most 
convulsive and most revolutionary in the 
history of the world. We are speeding to- 
ward a historic showdown with the Com- 
munist threat to own the world. A distin- 

ed Latin American official recently said 
that, “unfortunately, Americans never un- 
derstand anything unless they are shouted 
at.“ From the days of Lenin and Marx, com- 
munism has been shouting at us. Their 
bravado echoes are finally beginning to pene- 
trate the self-complacency of America’s arm- 
chair philosophers. At least, we realize that, 
as a matter of self-preservation, we must be 
prepared to expend every possible effort to 
prevent either universal enslavement or uni- 
versal annihilation. Certainly we must an- 
swer the Soviet challenge with the two in- 
tangible yet cogent assets at our disposal; 
namely, our religious principles and our in- 
herent belief in the dignity of the indi- 
vidual, if we wish to emerge victorious in 
this struggle for the minds of men. Attacks 
can easily come on men’s minds as on their 
bodies. Victory can be attained without a 
shot being fired. A new kind of warfare has 
been set loose upon mankind to battle for 
the minds of men—psychological warfare, 
the war of false ideas and propaganda. Are 
we lulled into a false and deadly sense of 
security by our preoccupation with prosper- 
ity and the nuclear race for outer space? 
Have we neglected or failed to understand 
the advance of economic and ideological sub- 
version everywhere, but particularly in our 
own vital areas? 

The steadily mounting influence of public 
opinion in world affairs is evident in all parts 
of the globe, among the developed and the 
less-developed countries, and, to a certain 
extent, even in totalitarian areas. Its rising 
force Is explained by the growth of literacy 
and education, by the introduction of new 
and wider channels of communication, and 
by the spread of the spirit of democracy. In 
this field, the newspaper enjoys a unique po- 
sition of respect and influence; for where- 
ever men live, words are read and ideas are 
formed. The press, therefore, can mold opin- 
ions that may change the course of the world, 
The freedom and independence of our news 
media, rooted in the basic principles of our 
democracy, stand as probably the most 
prominent example of our firm belief in the 
rights of men. The news of our scientific 
achievements and failures, our political 
strife and unity, our economic prosperity and 
diversity are disseminated throughout the 
world with equal candor. In this prestige- 
conscious world many question the wisdom 
of such publicity, but as a commitment to 
the fundamental principles of our democ- 
racy, could the American press do otherwise? 
It has dedicated its resources to accepting 
the forceful challenge of the decade by pre- 
senting not.only our military and economic 
strength to the world but also by creating an 
image of America as an arsenal of democracy. 
President Kennedy vividly emphasized the 
image of America in his inauguration speech 
when he declared, “For man holds in his 
mortal hands the power to abolish all forms 
of human poverty and all forms of human 
life. And yet the same revolutionary beliefs 
for which our forebears fought are still at 
issue around the globe—the belief that the 
rights of man come not from the generosity 
of the state but from the hand of God. 

“We dare not forget today that we are the 
heirs of that first revolution. Let the word 
go forth from this time and place, to friend 
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and foe alike, that the torch has been passed 
to a new generation of Americans—born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined 
by a hard and bitter peace, proud of our 
ancient heritage—and unwilling to witness 
or permit the slow undoing of those human 
rights to which this Nation has been com- 
mitted, and to which we are committed to- 
day at home and around the world.” 

And the journalistic body of our Nation 
did “let the word go forth to friend and foe 
alike.” Through their dedicated efforts, they 
have stressed the intrinsic value of the in- 
dividual and the importance of the God- 
given rights which are his due. They have 
emphatically proclaimed that, in a new 
sense, we are truly our brother's keeper. If 
a new law enforces apartheid in South 
Africa; if a swastika is chalked on the wall 
of @ synagogue in Bonn or Chicago; if a 
school closes in Little Rock or New Orleans; 
if a scuffle occurs at a lunchcounter in Ala- 
bama or London or Paris, does not the event 
reecho around the world in the twinkling 
of an eye? We know perfectly well that to- 
day, in the atmosphere of our concern for 
one another, through the medium of the 
press no event remains purely impersonal; 
no political or social movement escapes the 
eye of the omnipresent reporter; no event 
can be considered of merely local interest. 
Teletypes pound out bulletins around the 
clock ef significant and insignificant de- 
tails which are avidly digested at the wire 
services. Because these news agencies are 
professionally bound to report accurately, 
they bear a unique responsibility for the 
reporting and interpretation of the news. 
An incautious remark dropped at an embassy 
meeting by Mr. Khrushchey; the merest 
rumor of a meeting of two important politi- 
cal figures at or near a frontier; the sinking 
of a Cuban ship fm the harbor of Havana, 
could, if carelessly reported, be the spark 
to ignite the conflagration of nations. 
Prudence, charity, and wisdom must char- 
acterize the “gentlemen of the press.“ Isn't 
it unfortunate that the lines of communi- 
cation which should draw us together are 
occasionally pulled taut, and even strained 
to the breaking point when someone in an 
innocent and unofficial mood carelessly 
Passes a judgment which, by a quite nat- 
ural mistake, is Invested with an official 
sanction? ' 

Unless men can truly respect the God- 
given rights of each individual, the efforts 
of earnest rulers, as well as the United Na- 
tions and the principles for which it stands, 
shall be doomed to fruitlessness and ulti- 
mate extinction. For there can be no drive 
to a lasting peace where a proper founda- 
tion does not exist. Thus the role of the 
press in this decade is the education of the 
men of the world and the clarification of 
the issues which cause so much turmoil. 
The accomplishment of this task will be by 
no means an easy one, for there exist sev- 
eral important obstacles to the International 
flow of news which must be overcome, partic- 
ularly between the Soviet Union and the 
free world. The press and the governments 
of the West must demonstrate vigorous in- 
terest in promoting the hts of the news 
media to freedom of travel for correspond- 
ents and freedom from censorship. News- 
papers must prepare the people of this day 
with better understanding of communism 
and what it means. An objective reporting 
of communistic news may not only be un- 
realistic but even disastrous because the 
Communists have learned to use our news 
media for their purpose. Khrushchev knows 
he can get headlines in every newspaper in 
America by releasing an illegally held Amer- 
ican, by proposing another peace or vaguely 
promising a cease-fire. Yet this sheer propa- 
ganda, wholly without real or lasting mean-- 
ing, and designed to mislead or curry favor, 
should be explained instead of being ac- 
cepted at face value. According to Soviet 
propaganda we are the warmongers, the im- 
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perialistic threat to world peace; they are 
the democratic influence, the peace-loving 
people of the world. If space must be de- 
voted to communistic news, could it not be 
presented as the propaganda that it truly 
is? Must we donate our headlines to the 
enemy that we all know is the true threat 
to world peace? 

Could not news agencies and other or- 
ganizations develop among the under- 
privileged countries the standards of journal- 
istic abilities and objectives? Generally 
speaking, is not world peace the universal 
objective in the presentation and analysis 
of news? Through such a program, the press 
could strengthen its position and the posi- 
tion of the free Toa by dispelling much 
misunderstanding and distrust. 

However, the dignity of the individual still 
remains the most forceful instrument in the 
world crusade for peace. Here at last is a 
common ground for all men. When the press 
can focus its attention on the preservation 
of world peace and the inherent right which 
all men have to live in peace, it will sound 
the clarion call to all the nations of the 
earth. Our war-torn humanity yearns for 
a lasting peace—a peace that will bring mate- 
rial and spiritual blessings to all, rather than 
the horror and desolation of war. We cannot 
be assured that any of our efforts will bring 
success, but neither can we sit idly by. 
But President Kennedy provides an answer 
when he states, “The energy, the faith, the 
devotion* which we bring to this endeavor 
will light our country and all who serve it— 
and the glow from that fire can truly light 
the world.” 

The news media mass of world public 
opinion must vigorously support nuclear 
test ban talks and disarmament conferences. 
But, even more, they must demand a con- 
crete and lasting action in these fields. 
News agencies must recognize and accept the 
United Nations as our greatest asset in the 
quest for world peace and its potential must 
be utilized in every possible way. They 
must insist that disputes between nations 
and other international crises must be set- 
tled by intelligent methods, such as the 
World Court. But wherever there is con- 
flict, there the world must focus its efforts 
for peaceful settlement and there the press 
also must be. 

Ralph McGill of the Atlanta Constitution 
summarized these ideas in his statement, I 
believe that newspapers ought to believe in 
the journalistic relevance of moral principle. 
A newspaper, I firmly believe, must make its 
news, and equally its editorials, a part of the 
tangible issues of the daily lives of its read- 
ers. Newspapers must never forget they serve 
man—not s state—but no man and his West- 
ern civilization and the moral ethics of it— 
those papers which are interested enough will 
survive.” 

All the newspapers of America, striving for 
the brotherhood of man through their pro- 
motion of world peace rooted in justice, 
could join with former President Elsenhower 
in the prayer that concluded his last official, 
address to the American people: “We pray 
that peoples of all faiths, all races, all na- 
tions, may have ‘their great human needs 
satisfied; that those now denied opportunity 
shall come to enjoy it to the full; that all 
who yearn for freedom may experience its 
spiritual blessings; that those who have free- 
dom will understand, also, its heavy re- 
sponsibilities; that all who are insensitive to 
the needs of others will learn charity; that 
the scourges of poverty, disease and igno- 
rance will be made to disappear from the 
earth; and that, in the goodness of time, all 
peoples will come to live together in a peace 
guaranteed by the binding force of mutual 
respect and love.” 
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Federal Redistribution of Tax Money 
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or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article from 
the Christian Science Monitor: 

FEDERAL REDISTRIBUTION OF Tax MONEY 

(By Richard L. Strout) 


“Why in the world should Washington tax 
our State and then pay us back the same 
money in grants! How silly can you get?” 

This indignant question is constantly 
heard. It is a good question because it ex- 
presses succinctly and directly one side of 
an extremely difficult argument. The argu- 
ment has gone on for a long time. 

Without taking sidés it is possible to out- 
line the customary reply—a reply which at 
least illustrates how basic the controversy 
is. The reply falls into three main parts. 

First, the tax collection cost of the Federal 
Government, it is contended, is less than it 
is for subordinate governments. The re- 
search division of the National Education 
Association (NEA Research Memo, November 
1959, p. 12) digested the figures. For 1960 
the Internal Revenue Service collected huge 
sums for the Treasury at a cost of six-tenths 
of 1 cent for each tax dollar. Federal income 
taxpayers, of course, do most of the work 
themselves. By contrast, the study figured 
that it costs the States about 1 cent to col- 
lect each tax dollar, and local governments 
from 6 to 10 cents. This is no conclusive 
answer to the main question, and bears 
only obliquely on it. 

Secondly, the money collected by Wash- 
ington tends to come from different economic 
classes than that collected by States or lo- 
cally. Take local taxes first. Seven out of 
every elght local tax dollars are believed still 
to come from real property taxes. Equities 
in real property represent only a small frac- 
tion of the Nation's wealth. The tax catches 
the suburbanite with a mortgaged home, for 
example, but it does not get into the safety 
deposit box of the wealthy man. (In addi- 
tion, local governments get about 10 per- 
cent of their revenue from sales taxes and 
local wage taxes.) 

Now take sources of State revenues. 
About half of this presently comes, it is es- 
timated, from sales and excise taxes. Econ- 
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omists call these taxes regressive (Le., they 
fall harder on the middle- or lower-income 
classes than on the well-to-do). Some 
States have progressive income taxes, but on 
the whole these do not raise the bulk of 
State income. 

Where do Federal taxes fall? When 
Washington goes into a State to raise money 
it concentrates, of course, on graduated cor- 
porate and individual taxes. Criticlsm can 
be made that upper bracket income taxes are 
too high, in fact confiscatory. There are also 
loopholes and inequities. Yet it is evident 
that Federal taxes are slanted toward equal- 
izing incomes, as State and local taxes are 
not, and that they tend to put their burden 
on different categories of taxpayers. 

The third point deals with distribution of 
Federal money. When Congress makes 
grants (gifts) to the States or localities, it 
has specific ends in view. Very often these 
ends differ from those of States. Washing- 
ton takes money out of the States and per- 
haps puts the same amount back again but 
often a change of objective occurs. Many 
Federal grants, for example, go to hard- 
pressed cities, some of which currently have 
reached the practical limit of their tax re- 
sources. Often gerrymandered State gov- 
ernments are stingy to cities. President 
Elsenhower was conscious of this. His spe- 
cial Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations (the Kestnbaum report) warned: “If 
the States do not give the cities their right- 
ful allocation of seats in the legislature, the 
tendency will be toward direct Federal-mu- 
nicipal dealings.” This is happening. 

“Town and suburban votes in the [Mas- 
sachusetts] legislature hold down State aid 
for schools, because the richer towns can 
take care of their own,” New York Times re- 

Anthony Lewis, wrote in a recent 
analysis of Bay State finances. “It is Bos- 
ton that needs State help, and does not get 
it.” 

Federal redistribution of tax money, 
therefore, not merely reduces inequalities 
between States but often tends to have the 
same general purpose within States. The 
merits of this half-obscured Washington 
policy are arguable. But at least its opera- 
tion should be better understood as a basis 
for continuing debate. 


Why Independent Education? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. ADAIR . Mr. Speaker, President 
J. Donald Phillips, of Hillsdale College, 
recently prepared his annual report to 
the college board of trustees. In it, 
among other things, he dealt with the 
question of independent education. 

Since we are now so preoccupied with 
many questions relating to education in- 
cluding the survival of relatively small 
private colleges, I thought a portion of 
Dr. Phillips’ report would be informative 
and include it herewith: 

Wry INDEPENDENT EDUCATION? 

Leaders of the other half of the world deny 
the competency, present or potential, of man 
to govern himself—to share with intelligence 
and articulation in the direction of his own 
destiny. 

In such negative philosophy, not only edu- 
cation, but all phases of man's life shall be 
directed by the self-appointed few—and each 
of the ruled shall become a chattel—or a 
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slave, defined by Plato as one who gets his 
Purposes from somebody else.” 

Independent education—tfree from govern- 
mental restriction or direction serves to 
Maintain in education a freedom of choice 
Philosophy which has from the beginning 
of America characterized its uniqueness— 
and the intended uniqueness of the Western 
World: 

Why independent education? We might 
as well ask why freedom to own a home, to 
choose a vocation, to change that vocation, 
or to be free to worship as we please. Volun- 
teer agencies, valuable as they are, could dis- 
appear to be replaced or not to be replaced 
by other worthy causes. Businesses could 
fail and we would be sorry, wish them well 
and bid them start again. Other American 
Causes and institutions could wayer on the 
brink of failure, but if the ideal which they 
represent is to be permanently secure, the 
roots which feed it—which bring the con- 
Science or ability to enable people to serve 
that ideal purposefully—must in turn be fed 
by the educational institutions of America. 


Such institutions whether tax supported or 


independent shall depend for strength upon 
their freedom to develop according to their 
Own unique design. 

So long as the independent colleges exist 
and remain available to other than the eco- 
Nomic elite, the roots of the ideals of serv- 
lee and incentive will be nourished and the 
multiple we are our brother's keeper” yol- 
unteer causes will flourish. 

But should the independent colleges fail 
for lack of understanding of their contri- 
bution to the whole ideal of freedom of 
Men, then the tax-supported institutions 
shall become the tool of government—too 
choice an instrument of power to be ig- 
Nored—and all freedoms as we have known 
them will slowly disappear. 

Who, then, shall water the roots? Who, 
then, through education will see other than 
that “the government is our brother's 
-keeper”? Who, then, shall guarantee the 
freedom of religion, or vocational choice, or 
the fundamental motivation of individual 
incentive and enterprise? 

True, the price is becoming greater—but 
it can never be so great as to have us hesi- 
tate in our choice between that cost and 
the cost of losing the privilege of choice— 
ot self-control—of incentive for individual 
responsibility and initiative. 

And out of this apparent chaos—out of 
these fires of diversity—can be forged the 
only lasting instrument for peace—the 
minds of freemen. 

This has direct and personal meaning for 
Hilisdale College. Sincerely and seriously 
Task—must we not in all good logic reassess 
Our own sense of importance in this battle 
for men’s minds. Is it not time for us to 

rethink our great privilege to play such 
an important and significant role in this 
battle, and pledge ourselves anew to sup- 
Port this college as an institution of Ameril- 
can ideals. 

There is a subtle danger in the verbaliza- 
tion and the hearing of ideas: the danger 
that in hearing them we consider them ac- 
complished. The decision is an easy one 
Mentally and philosophically. But the ex- 
Pending of effort in support of it can be quite 
a different thing. Yes, together we have 
taken actlon—we came out of rough weather 
When we wondered if the ship would stay 
afloat, but now we must be ready for the 
longer course that will test us more than 
€mergencies—and time is short to make up 
Our minds. The dangerous delusion that 
“time cures all things” must not be ours. 


Fast changing times and new occasions teach 
new duties. 
Time makes ancient good uncouth. 
They must upward still and onward 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 
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Can we mentally, spiritually, philosoph- 
ically think something, believe something, 
know something—and then back it with 
more energy, more money, more devotion, 
more dedication than ever before? We must 
We must do it for the day that we live in 
and the youth who will live in tomorrow. 

Shortly after Commander Shephard was 
released from his capsule and all was de- 
clared well with him and st 3 . 
tered old car stopped near the en ce o 
the Chrysler division which furnished the 
Redstone rocket. Out of it walked a 
wrinkled old man with a wreath of roses 
which he placed on the fence. Inquiry falled 
to get him to diviluge his name, but did dis- 
close that he was a Polish refugee choosing 
to remain anonymous, 

Within the wreath of roses was a simple 
handprinted placard which read: “Thank 
you, America.” 

With him I should say: Thank you, Amer- 
ica, for this, but I would add, thank you, 
America, for the type of institution you and 
I represent; thank you, America, for our 
privilege of serving it and, let us pray to God 
that through our efforts, combined with the 
efforts of an ever increasing number of en- 
lightened citizens, independence in educa- 
tion shall be preserved and Hillsdale College, 
our symbol of it, shall not only be preserved 
put shall also prosper. 


Linked by Duty in the Fellowship of Grief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF, 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
presume there are few if any Members 
of Congress who are not admirers of 
Arthur Krock, who has been connected 
with the New York Times for so many 
years. It has been my privilege to meet 
him and the only thing I have against 
him is that he graduated from Prince- 
ton University in the same year that I 
graduated from Yale University. How- 
ever he is a wise observer of public af- 
fairs who can be severely critical with- 
out being offensive. His pen carries no 
barbs. 

His article which appeared in the New 
York Times July 6 under his column “In 
the Nation” is one of his masterpieces 
and I am delighted to have this oppor- 
tunity to include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I hope it will be widely read be- 
cause it contains much wholesome truth. 
LINKED BY DUTY IN THE FELLOWSHIP OF GRIEF 

(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 5—Not until last week, 
from the time Alice was inundated by the 
aqueous manifestation of her distress at 
being 9 feet tall, has this Capital furnished 
a comparable situation. It occurred when 
duty required the President and his Secre- 

of Labor, amid lamentations of their 
cruel fate, to seek an 80-day Taft-Hartley 
injunction of the shipping workers’ strike 
because there is no other Government power 
to deal with this kind of national emergency. 
Again like Alice, Mr. Kennedy and Arthur 
Goldberg were considerably responsible for 
the plight they audibly bewalled. 

Alice fully realized she was to blame when, 
according to Lewis Carroll: 
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IN A POOL OF TEARS 


Her foot.slipped, and in another moment, 
splash. She was up to her chin in salt 
water. However, she soon made out 
that she was in a pool of tears which she 
had wept when she was 9 feet high. ‘I wish 
I hadn't cried so much,’ said Alice, as she 
swam about trying to find her way out. ‘I 
shall be punished for it now, I suppose, by 
being drowned in my own tears.’” 

But you could never guess from the grief 
of the President and Goldberg that the 
weakness of the instrument they almost 
tearfully employed is a direct consequence 
of union labor's fight against the entire 
Taft-Hartley statute in which both were 
active participants. Among the com- 
promises forced on Congress by the intensity 
of this opposition was that which limits 
the Government to the inconclusive process 
of an 80-day injunction. * 

RECORD OF RESISTANCE 

As a lawyer retained by the union, Gold- 
berg fought up to the Supreme Court Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's employment of this sec- 
tion of Taft-Hartley to interrupt the pro- 
tracted steel strike last year that crippled 
the economy. As a Member of Congress 
from Massachusetts, Mr. Kennedy voted 
against Taft-Hartley in every legislative 
stage, the effect of which if succéssful would 
have been to leave the Nation with no re- 
straints on labor excesses. He voted (1) 
against the rule which enabled a House 
vote to be taken on this substitute for the 
Wagner Act; (2) for the motion to recommit 
(kill) the legislation; (3) against the House 
measure itself; (4) against the House- 
Senate conference report which put the stat- 
ute on final passage; and finally (5) against 
the motion in the House to override Presi- 
dent Truman’s veto of Taft-Hartley in its 
entirety. . 

In later years, during his Senate service 
and in the course of the 1960 campaign, 
the President, however, has sought to give 
the Government more flexible and effective 
powers in dealing with national emergency 
industrial disputes than survived the legis- 
lative compromises by which the Taft- 
Hartley bill was salvaged from opposition 
like his own. Undoubtedly he hoped these 
improvements would come in time to enable 
him as President to invoke them. This hope 
was demolished when the strike on the 
docks resisted even one of those familiar 
Government intervention “settlements” in 
which the unions get substantially what they 
struck for and once again their employers 
load the additional costs on the bent backs 
of the consumers. 

REPEALING TREATIES BY CONTRACT 

In this instance the resistance prevailed 
over mediation offers, and from a Cabinet 
officer fresh from the highest union-labor 
councils, because money was not the prin- 
cipal objective of the strikers. Their basic 
demand is for a grant of right by private 
contract with management to organize for- 
eign crews of American-owned vessels flying 
foreign flags. And this demand involves not 
only such actions as an increase in the al- 
ready heavy Government subsidy of the mer- 
chant marine that is required to keep afioat 
both the ships and their towering wage 
scales. It also involves international treaties 
of the United States, the sovereignty of other 
nations and the individual liberties of for- 
eign nationals. 

So, with lachrymose words even President 
Truman did not use in similar circumstances, 
President Kennedy and his Secretary of 
Labor found themselves obliged to invoke 
a law which is weak because of the strength 
of the opposition to which they contributed. 
Put the President, after a decent interval 
for his grief, and Goldberg's, to subside, is 
not bound by the injunction from pressing 
Congress to make this process more effective. 
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H.R. 3903, a Bill To Provide a Pension 
for Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
date I appeared before the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs in support of 
my bill H.R. 3903 designed to provide a 
pension for veterans of World War I. 

My bill, H.R. 3903, is one of many 
similar measures pending before the 
House Committee on Veterans’ Affairs 
and reveals the widespread interest in 
providing a pension for the veteran of 
World War I. 

My statement before the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs follows: 

Mr. Chairman, the privilege of appearing 
in support of my bill, H.R. 3903, is appre- 
ciated. I would like to commend the com- 
mittee for scheduling hearings on pension 
legislation because it is the means of pro- 
viding a ray of hope to the 2% million 
World War I veterans still living out of the 
4,744,000 Americans who served their coun- 
try in 1917 and 1918. 

As many of you know, my interest in 
veterans’ affairs has been long and con- 
tinuous. It began in the 1920's when I 
served the Department of Pennsylvania of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States for 2 consecutive years as department 
commander. In the mid-1930's it was my 
honor to serve three terms as commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars. 
Since then I have continued my VFW ac- 
tivities in many capacities. 

Upon my election to the 76th Congress, 
I became a member of this committee and 
served on it for several years until my res- 
ignation from Congress to enter active mill- 
tary service during World War II. 

The purpose of reciting this background 
information is to inform you that my ad- 
vocacy of a pension for the veterans of 
World War I started in my Veterans of For- 
eign Wars days and continued during my 
congressional career by the introduction in 
each Congress of a World War I pension 
bill. My support of this type of pension 
legislation is based on the traditional 
American principle adopted following the 
Revolutionary War and adhered to up to 
and including the Spanish-American War. 

This principle was stated in 1931 by for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover when he said in 
part: “the principle that this Nation should 
give generous care to those veterans who are 
ill, disabled, in need or in distress, even 
though these disabilities do not arise from 
the war, has been fully accepted by the 
Nation.” 

The trend in the last few years has been 
to depart from this traditional principle and 
is further emphasized by a movement started 
several years ago to have social security ab- 
sorb veterans’ benefits. 

At this time, I should like to commend this 
committee for the action taken recently in 
adopting a resolution opposing the transfer 
of the veterans’ vocational rehabilitation 
program to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, 

This proposal is one of several steps al- 
ready taken by the Government toward the 
eventual absorption of yarious veterans’ pro- 
grams. I want to add my support to this 
committee for the leadership it is giving in 
resisting assaults on veterans’ programs. 
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Returning to the World War I pension 
question, the average age of the 2½ million 
surviving veterans of World War I is now 
more than 66 years and according to reports 
of the Veterans’ Administration, they are 
dying at the rate of 100,000 a year. As the 
average age increases, it must be accepted 
that the annual death rate will mount. In 
other words, if the traditional treatment ac- 
corded our veteran population of previous 
wars is to be given to the Veterans of World 
War I, action must be taken immediately. 

It is on behalf of the veterans of World 
War I and especially the many barracks of 
Veterans of World War I of the United States, 
Inc, in my congressional district that I ap- 
peal to this committee for consideration of 
my bill, H.R. 3903 or any of the many similar 
bills that have the same objectives. 

My bill, H.R. 3903, amends title 38, United 
Ctates Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and if 
enacted into law would be known as the 
World War I Pension Act of 1961. 

In plain words, the intent of the bill 
would increase by 30 percent the present 
non-service-connected monthly benefit of 
$78.75. If my arithmetic is correct the 
monthly benefit would be increased to a 
little over $102. Ninety days of service and 
an honorable discharge are required. In 
addition, the present schedules of income 
limitations would be increased for single 
persons to $2,400 and to $3,600 for those 
married or with dependents. 

There is also the provision that when con- 
sidering income to determine eligibility such 
income will be exclusive of social security 
benefits, railroad retirement benefits, annu- 
ities, or other pensions. 

Mr. Chairman, you are going to have many 
witnesses appear before you on behalf of 
the subject of a pension for the veteran of 
World War I. 

In asking for favorable consideration I 
would like to mention that from an eco- 
nomic standpoint approval of a pension of 
slightly over $100 for veterans of World War 
I who meet the income limitations gives 
assurance that pension money will be chan- 
neled into the economic stream of the 
Nation. 

It will be spent for the necessities of life 
and will include the grocer, landlord, and 
the family physician. It will serve as an 
effective builder of morale by aiding in pre- 
serving the self-respect and pardonable 
pride of veterans who served their country 
with honor in a national emergency and 
who, it is understandable, have a natural 
reluctance against becoming objects of pub- 
lic charity in their declining years. 

In theory, Congress has always considered 
the pension rate as an adjunct to income 
rather than as supporting income. In this 
connection, however, many World War I 
veterans because of advanced age and dis- 
ability have no other income to support 
them. 

At this point I should like to discuss 
briefly the situation faced by members of 
our Armed Forces serving in World War I. 
At that time, the American doughboy in 
1917 received $21 monthly pay which later 
was increased to $30, with 10 percent addi- 
tional for oversea service. 

There was no family allotment plan as in 
World War II whereby the Government con- 
tributed to thé serviceman’s deduction from 
his pay and the total contributions resulted 
in a family allowance check being mailed 
monthly to dependents. 

In 1917 and 1918 the doughboy was strictly 
on his own in worrying about the comfort 
and health of his loved ones, and any so- 
called allotment could only be paid out of 
the meager $30 monthly pay he received, as 
there was no helping hand from Uncle 
8am. 

When time for discharge arrived, the 
World War I veteran was given $60 as a sep- 
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aration allowance to assist him in adjusting 
himself to civilian life. + 

Mr. Chairman, contrast this treatment 
with the many fringe benefits made to World 
War II and Korean veterans in the form of 
GI home and business loans, mustering-out 
pay, and unemployment insurance benefits 
for 52 weeks at the rate of $20 weekly which 
commonly became known as the 52-20 Club. 

In addition, World War II and Korean 
veterans were given the option of continuing 
their education in trade schools, colleges. 
and universities with the cost of tuition, 
books, and a subsistence allowance for them 
and their dependents—all paid for by 4 
grateful Government. 

Compare these fringe benefits for service 
in World War II to the 860 separation al- 
lowance paid to veterans of World War I—an 
amount of money that was not sufficient to 
purchase a good overcoat because, as many 
will recall, the $60 was received in an era 
that boasted of high wartime wages accom- 
panied by skyrocketing prices and a craze for 
silk shirts that cost from $12 to $15 each. 

Mr. Chairman, let me make it unmistak- 
ably clear that I am not critical of the 
treatment accorded World War II and Ko- 
rean veterans because I served in both world 
conflicts. While I have not found it neces- 
sary to avail myself of Gi loan and educa- 
tional benefits provided for my comrades in 
World War II, I thank God they were made 
available for those who deserved them as 
they represent an expression of gratitude by 
a grateful Government and serve as a meas- 
ure of compensation for the sacrifices of 
those who served in America’s wars. 

My point in comparing the treatment ac- 
corded veterans of World War I, World War 
II and Korea is to emphasize that Congress 
has been negligent in recognizing the eco- 
nomic plight of the veteran of World War I. 

Congress met its responsibility to veter- 
ans of the Spanish-American War by ap- 
proving legislation to pay them and their 
dependents a reasonable pension and has 
from time to time granted increases in such 
benefits. 

In like manner the benefits made avail- 
able to those of us who served in World War 
II and Korea were not possible until Con- 
gress placed its stamp of approval on them. 

In all sincerity, I ask, “How much longer 
are we going to ignore the economic status 
of the World War I veteran?” 

When you search your conscience for an 
answer keep in mind the paltry $60 separa- 
tion allowance paid veterans of World War 
I which in reality was an amount insufficient 
to purchase a good suit of clothes. 

Later you will recall the so-called bonus 
issue rocked the country because of high 
unemployment among returned veterans and 
the absence at that time of any 52-20 clubs 
to serve as a crutch in adjusting to civilian 
life. 

Finally, the issue was decided by Congress 
when it overrode President Roosevelt's veto 
of the adjusted service bonus which was in 
in the form of 20-year certificates and aver- 
aged about $300 per veteran. On the other 
hand, World War II veterans received mus- 
tering-out pay immediately upon discharge. 
which is further evidence of the disparity 
in the treatment accorded veterans of the 
First World War. 

It is ironical that many of those in Con- 
gress and elsewhere opposing a pension for 
World War I veterans are themselves vet- 
erans of World War II. 

Frankly, it is difficult to understand their 
lack of appreciation for the fact that World 
War I veterans have been in the frontline 
of battle since their discharge from service 
nearly 40 years ago in seeking improyement 
in hospital and medical care for yeterans of 
our Nation's wars. 

In fact, the veteran of World War I has 
for years been occupied in improving the 
Government's program of caring for vet- 
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erans of all wars and pioneered in the strug- 
gle to establish what. is now the Veterans’ 
Administration as the successor of the old 
Pension Bureau. 

Now at an average age of over 66 the 
World War I veteran's span of life is nearing 
the end and it is unthinkable that some of 
his comrades from World War II are proving 
to be the most vociferous in urging that 
any World War I pension bill be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have said before, this 
traditional policy of our Government was 
established in the days of George Washing- 
ton and recognized by Congress which 
granted service pensions to the veterans of 
all wars from the days of Valley Forge to 
and Including the Spanish-American War. 

Unfortunately, Congress has ignored the 
World War I veteran while approving var- 
lous fringe benefits to World War II veterans. 
The approval of these deserving benefits is 
Proof positive that Congress recognizes mili- 
tary service requires great sacrifices and 
merits recognition. 

But again I ask why ignore the ailing and 
aged World War I veteran and be guilty of 
such rank discrimination? 

When you stop to consider the merits of 
my bill, HR. 3903, keeping in mind that 
the income limitations make the measure 
no so-called handout, I am convinced that 
you will find the legislation worthy of your 
favorable consideration. 

Therefore, I respectfully request that you 
give thought to the obligation Congress owes 
to the forgotten veteran of America’s wars 
as revealed by the plight of the alling and 
7 77 indomitable doughboy of 1917 and 

18. 

It is my sincere hope that upon the con- 
clusion of these hearings, this committee 
will find it possible to report H.R. 3903 or 
One of many similar measures to the House. 
Such action will prove an important step in 
wiping out the discrimination that has pre- 
Vailed against World War I veterans when 

ting for the veteran population of the 
Nation. 


Take the Propaganda Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS — 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the editorial from the Hearst 
Newspapers of July 2, 1961, which I in- 
Clude with these remarks, documents our 
need: for a more effective propaganda 
initiative. 

We Americans like to be frank and 
Candid, and propaganda is distasteful to 
us. But we must not let our virtue, if 
it be such, become a liability. Results 
achieved in the past show the need for 
& greater effort—perhaps something 
Close to a ministry of propaganda, with 
Skilled experts constantly hammering 
away at the task. 

The editorial follows: ‘ 

EDITOR'S REPORT 
(By Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

There is a glimmering of hope that at long 
last the United States may be moving toward 
taking the Initiative in some phases of the 
Cold war with communism. Specifically 
there were phrases used in President Ken- 
nedy's press conference Wednesday which 
showed signs of snapping out of our paralysis. 

Two things the President said about the 
Crisis over Germany could set a pattern for 
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this country’s future dealings with Khru- 
shchev, Mao & Co. 

One was the statement: “There Is peace 
in Germany and Berlin. If it is disturbed 
it will be a direct Soviet responsibility.” 

The other was the President's challenge 
to the Soviet to accept the principle of self- 
determination in Berlin—‘“and indeed in 
Europe.” 

The first is of vital importance, because 
Khrushchey is masking his aggression over 
West Berlin behind innocent statements of 
a more desire to sign a peace treaty with 
Red puppet East Germany. If he proceeds 
along that line, it will be the East German 
Reds who will carry out the actual harass- 
ment of the Western Allies’ access to West 
Berlin. 

That might put the burden of using force 
upon the Allies to maintain our legal rights 
in Berlin. It is essential that the record be 
put straight now, before the event, to pre- 
vent being maneuvered by the Reds into 
appearing to be the side which resorted to 
force. 

The Kennedy challenge on self-determina- 
tion is, however, far the bigger stroke—if we 
persist in pressing the point. For this falls 
into the department where the Communists 
have been more successful in the cold war— 
putting us on the progaganda defensive. 
This is a good way to call the Communists’ 
bluff on the phony role they assume in Asia, 
Africa, and even Latin America—the role of 
champion of  self-determination which 
disguises the greatest slave empire in his- 
tory. 

In far corners of the globe, I, like other 
Americans, have been surprised to discover 
that peoples who have real reasons to be 
friendly to the United States have been 
taken in by lying Red propaganda to the 
point of viewing us as occasional enemies 
of freedom. 

And why shouldn't they? 

We have certainly failed to project the 
image of what America stands for—peace and 
liberty—but have restricted ourselves to 
tame denials of the most outrageous distor- 
tions which Soviet propagandists could 
dream up. 

Even our own U.S. press neglected to em- 
phasize adequately what President Kennedy 
said about the Soviets disturbing a peace 
which exists in Germany now. It we didn’t 
make much of it In our own country, what 
chance is there that the reader in Rio de 
Janeiro or Bombay will ever know the Presl- 
dent said it? r 

Self-determination for the. Germans has 
been the U.S. position all along. It is on 
that basis—free elections—that we have 
helped rebuild a free and strong West Ger- 
many, and it is on the same basis that we 
have insisted any moves toward reunifica- 
tion of the two Germanys be established. 

But ask that reader in Buenos Aires or 
where you wish; you'll discover that he never 
heard of our position calling for n free 
Germany. In our diffident way we have never 
pushed our proposal noisily. But the Soviet 
has yammered to the skies about West Ber- 
lin being a “bone” in its throat. The man 
in Rio or Buenos Aires gets an image of our 
side trying to hold a position in Germany 
by military force while the Soviet wants to 
free the Germans—the precise opposite of 
the fact. 

As the London Times clearly states the 
case: “It cannot be reiterated too often that 
the abnormality of which he [Khrushchev] 
speaks is the product of his own policies. 
What is abnormal is the division of Germany, 
for which Russia is responsible.” 

It is vital that we reiterate the simple 
truth not only often—but good and loud. 

The Berlin and German question, while 
most immediate on the international trouble 
calendar, are not the only areas where we 
need to take the ball away from the Com- 
munists. To list them all would merely be 
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to catalog all the places where we have 
let K. and his crew push us into corners, 
inch by inch, until we no longer had room to 
maneuver. 

“Indeed in Europe“ —as President Kennedy 
said—we could make lots of trouble for their 
side if we followed the line all the way. 
What do you think Khrushehev's reaction 
would be to Western insistence that Poland, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, and all the other 
Red satellite countries be allowed free elec- 
tions to determine their own governments? 

The thought of free elections—the self- 
determination“ that Khrushchey has been 
pretending to ask for in Laos, the Congo, 
etc.—is enough to give any Communist leader 
insomnia that no sleeping pills could cope 
with. 

In fact, it would be hard to think of better 
propaganda for our side than to insist—again 
and again, using every possible vehicle— 
that the Reds“ slave satellites be freed. It 
could give the man in Rio or Bombay a 
clearer picture of what is what. 

Another facet, if we are to win a propa- 
ganda war with the Reds, is that we must 
be much more careful about accepting labels 
manufactured by our enemies. 

We should do the labeling, in accordance 
with the ideals and standards we maintain. 
To do that we must shed the outward ap- 
pearance of a guilt complex which makes us 
apologize for things we should boldly avow. 

It seems to me the classic recent example 
has been our relationship with Cuba. 

The United States freed Cuba from Spanish 
colonial tyranny 63 years ago and has been 
its shield ever since. Our feelings toward the 
Cuban people were so benevolent that we 
cheered at the fall of the repressive Batista 
only a couple of years ago—cheered too soon, 
as events proved. Americans were misled as 
to what Fidel Castro stood for. 

For the Cuban people had from the 
frying pan of a local tyrant into the hot fire 
of Communist dictatorship, with all the 
police state trappings. 

Last April when this country armed and 
trained refugee Cuban patriots for a military 
landing in their country, we thoughtlessly 
let Red Castro and his worldwide barkers use 
the label “invasion.” “Invasion” is a word 
whose semantics imply aggression from out- 
side, 

This was the reverse—an attempt by 
patriots to take their country back from a 
foreign puppet. “Liberation” was the proper 
word with which to set the case before the 
world, but again we let the Red propaganda 
experts coin the words. 

Our failure to properly propagandize 
against our enemies was brought home to 
me recently by the response of some people 
to recent Hearst task force interviews with 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco of Spain 
and Dr. Antonio Salazar of “ 

No matter what titles both these gents 
use, they are dictators by the very meaning 
of the word: (from the Latin Dicere“ which 
means “Say.”) They surely have the only im- 
portant say-so in their countries. But both 
are a far cry from the terror rule of a Hitler 
or a Mussolini. What is more important, 
both have cooperated with the United 
States, in mutual defense against the worst 
terror rule on earth right now—the Com- 
munist dictatorships of Nikita Khrushchev 
and Mao Tse-tung. 

The exclusive interviews with Franco and 
Salazar, who rarely talk for publication, 
were news. Nevertheless, there was sniping 
at our task force for having interviewed 
them and for not rapping their knuckles in 
print. Why? Because they are “dictators.” 

Last Sunday, in a before a B'nai 
B'rith convention which saw fit to honor 
me, I pointed out that the most flagrant 
dictatorship—Khrushchev’s Red terror—is 
almost never called by its correct label. In 
fact, when our same Hearst Task Force got 
the world’s first interviews with K in 1955 
and 1957 nobody thought of blaming us for 
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talking to a “dictator.” 
Pulitzer Prize. 

Examples of US. failure to grasp propa-~ 
ganda opportunities pop up regularly. 
Among the most recent was the appearance 
of stubby, fat, bald Nikita Khrushchev wear- 
ing a lieutenant general’s uniform when he 
made his most bellicose speech about Ber- 
lin and nuclear tests and—of all things— 
disarmament. 

Can you imagine the field day Soviet prop- 
agandists would have if the US. President 
were to wear military garm while making 
a missile-rattling speech? But our side com- 
pletely neglected the chance to brand K 
with a militarist label. 

What we should be doing—again in every 
way and with maximum volume is telling 
the world about the cruel dictatorship of 
the the Kremlin’s K, not only to satellite 
slave states but to the Russian people them- 
selves, x 

If we can't bring ourselves to take the 
propaganda initiative—with truth and jus- 
tice on our side against lies and tyranny on 
the other side—how can we expect anything 
else but being backed into corners? 


Instead we won a 


Salvatore Embarrato—I Have But One 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or r 
HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of New York City and espe- 
cially those of the Lower East Side of 
Manhattan were saddened on July 6, 
1961, at the news of the untimely death 
of New York State Trooper Salvatore 
Embarrato in the line of duty. It seems 
that in pursuing a speeding car on the 
New York State Thruway, Trooper Sal- 
vatore Embarrato went off an embank- 
ment and was instantly killed. His 
death is a statistic, but does not tell the 
story of the man. While in this instance 
a law violator in speeding caused the 
death of Trooper Embarrato, others may 
have indirectly contributed to his early 
end. 

The untimely passing of this young 
man brought me great sorrow and heart- 
ache. I felt a personal responsibility 
for this young man, who fervently desired 
to serve his community and his State in 
the enforcement of the law. When dis- 
aster such as this strikes, one has certain 
misgivings in the quest for justice. 
Sometimes it may end in death. The 
path of glory leads but to the grave. 

Safer employment and less risky occu- 
pations were open to Trooper Embarrato, 
but his drive, ambition and energy called 
him to law enforcement, with its attend- 
ant dangers. The story of this young 
man is a story of an American boy who 
believed in equality and who refused to 
be denied the right to be treated as an 
American. 

In 1953 Salvatore Embarrato at the 
age of 22 passed the civil service exami- 
nation for police officer in New York City. 
He ranked No. 82 out of 1,330 applicants 
on the written examination. He was 
found qualified and was certified for ap- 
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pointment by the civil service commis- 
sion, but rejected by Police Commission- 
er Frank Adams because the young man’s 
father was a fugitive from justice. 

Salvatore Embarrato was class presi- 
dent and class valedictorian during his 
senior year at St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School. He successfully completed the 
required State regents and entrance ex- 
amination to Cardinal Hayes High 
School from which he graduated and ma- 
triculated into Fordham College where 
he pursued a premedical course. He was 
required to leave college during his jun- 
ior year to help support his family. 

In November 1951, he applied for pilot 
training in the aviation cadet training 
program and in February 1952 he was 
found qualified for navigator training. 
He has been a member of the auxiliary 
police, the ground observer corps, and 
was a regular contributor of blood to the 
Armed Forces through the American Red 
Cross. 

After leaving school, he was gainfully 
employed in various positions, such as, 
in the U.S. post office and New York City 
Department of Finance. His coworkers 
and fellow citizens recommended him 
highly. 

In 1954 a proceeding was commenced 
in the Supreme Court of New York State 
to review the action of the police depart- 
ment in refusing to appoint Mr. Embar- 
rato as a police officer. The court at 
that time stated that while the refusal 
to appoint Mr. Embarrato because of the 
peccadilloes of the parent was against 
natural justice, it sustained the action 
of the police commissioner on the ground 
that the court could not review the dis- 
cretion of the police commissioner. The 
case was appealed by me to the appellate 
division of the supreme court. Pending 
the appeal, Mr. Embarrato took the po- 
lice examination once again and passed it 
with flying colors. While awaiting de- 
termination as to an appointment after 
passing this second examination, Mr. 
Embarrato was inducted into the Armed 
Forces and served honorably doing clas- 
sified work, and holding down positions 
of responsibility. He was proficient in 
the training of canines and was honor- 
ably discharged in December of 1956. 

Being a determined man, Mr. Embar- 
rato took and once again passed the 
police examination. After various legal 
processes, a trial of the issues as to the 
justification of the police commissioner 
in refusing this young man appointment 
to the police force of the city of New 
York was ordered. On March 3, 1958, 
the case finally came to trial before a 
justice of the supreme court, Thomas 
Dickens. After hearing the facts in the 
case and the testimony, Justice Thomas 
Dickens recommended that the matter 
be referred once again to the police 
commissioner for reconsideration with- 
out regard to the element of the young 
man’s ancestry. The police commis- 
sioner thereupon reconsidered and called 
Mr. Embarrato to appear for appoint- 
ment on March 5, 1958. 

Now the O’Henry twist. Mr. Embar- 
rato, after removing the blot from his 
good name and proving his right to be 
treated as an American without the 
visitation of the sins of his father upon 
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him declined appointment to the police 
department of the city of New Vork and 
joined the New York State Troopers. 

He had been a State trooper of the 
State of New York since March of 1958, 
and gained recognition for daring ex- 
ploits and extraordinary police work. A 
little more than 3 years after joining 
the enforcement branch. of the State of 
New York, Salvatore Embarrato was 
killed seeking to apprehend a violator of 
law. 

I share with the members of the family 
the grief which is theirs. The wails of 
the mother at his bier still ring in my 
ears. The family can be proud of this 
young man who proved that he was an 
American, who fought for the right to 
be treated as one. He was a devoted 
and loving son. The memory of his good 
deeds and wonderful performance will 
forever endure in the hearts and minds 
of his friends, his mother and father, 
and his family. Like our heroes of yes- 
teryear, Trooper Salvatore Embarrato 
had but one life to give to his country. 


Crime and Delinquency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following from the 
New Mexican of May 28, 1961: 

. CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


(Message from Police Chief Jesse T. Rose, 
presented to the Los Alamos Kiwanis Club, 

May 17, 1961) 

I understand some interest has been ex- 
pressed in the matter of crime and delin- 
quency. Perhaps some of this interest has 
come from the proposed legislation of Presi- 
dent Kennedy during recent weeks. May I 
say some of the proposals I have heard or 
read as having been made by the President 
follows closely the recommendations made 
by the forum session I attended last year 
at the White House Conference on Children 
and Youth. 

Tam not an expert in this matter of crime 
and delinquency—though there are many 
experts. > 

It is true there are many delinquent chil- 
dren in this Nation, but we must remember 
we are talking of small percentages; from 
1 percent in some communities (and ever 
less in Los Alamos) to perhaps 3 percent in 
larger centers of population, We can as- 
sume some of these children are delinquent 
because parents have failed; failed to exer- 
cise supervision, failed to assume parental 
responsibility and failed to set examples in 
the basic principles of morality, religion and 
citizenship. In these principles, all aduits 
have responsibilities in living the example. 

Between parent and child, there must exist 
love, and a mutual respect founded on love 
and trust. ~ 

There are some children who, like their 
parents, demand all of the rights and priv- 
fleges of citizenship without performing its 
duties or assuming its obligations. Despite 
these thoughts—if they are correct—each 
child in trouble, as each adult, is an indi- 
vidual and in each case we must remember 
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there is no one cause nor is there any one 
treatment. As an example, for each child 
in trouble who comes from a broken home, 
there are many from broken homes who 
are successful and never in trouble. 

In Los Alamos, children are dealt with 
firmly but fairly. Sometimes we feel that 
Only the police are dealing firmly with some 
children, for it seems obvious that parents 
are not controlling the child who must re- 
Peatedly come to our attention. Without 
assistance from the parent, the school can- 
not control the child and there is a good 
Chance the church has little or no relation- 
ship with either the parent or the child. 

At times there are rumors the police may 
mistreat a child in Los Alamos, but the per- 
sons who circulate these rumors cannot be 
identified for they cannot substantiate their 
Statements. If ever there was an instance of 
mishandling of a child, it would be one of 
Your Kiwanians who would have me on the 
Carpet. This would be Mr. Schreiber, who 
not only serves as county attorney, but is 
also the assistant district attorney, and as- 
Sistant juvenile attorney for Los Alamos 
County. He has been serving as assistant 
district attorney and assistant juvenile at- 
torney for Los Alamos ever since we became 
& county, but he has been doing this on his 
Own time, without compensation and I feel 
it is time the people know this. Further- 
more, I have been in district court with him 
When, foll a prosecution, he has done 
more for the defendant than ever is expected 
Of a prosecutor, and this includes keeping 
dome out of the penitentiary, 

We have no serious juvenile problem in 
Los Alamos. We do have individual, isolated 
Cases that are serious to that individual and 
his or her family. Some will steal, run away, 
drink (we do have those who will tell you 
they know certain places where you cannot 
buy anything to drink if you are under 21 
* * e inches tall) or commit other acts 
which are deserving of and do receive com- 
Plete attention. 

For your information, in Los Alamos dur- 
ing 1960 there were 229 juvenile contacts. 
By that I mean an incident involving the 
child, his parents, and a police officer. Of 
this number, 99 were released to their parents 
With no further action and I'm sure in 99 
Percent of these cases there was no repeti- 
tion. Of the remaining 130 who were re- 
ferred to the juvenile probation office, 82 of 
these were for traffic violations of the same 
nature that you, as an adult, might see 
Judge Stoddard about. Forty-one of these 
Violations, however, involved accidents. Of 
the 48 other acts for which children were 
referred, some were of the serious nature I 
have referred to. Of these 48, in 12 instances 
juveniles were confined; sometimes over- 
night or a little longer, pending disposition 
Of the case. This year so far, only four have 
been confined. It is our policy that we 
shall never detain a youngster when it is 
reasonably possible to place him in the cus- 
tody of his parents. 

If I were asked, my disappointment in Los 

youngsters would be in the driving 
record they seem to be compiling. I say this 
because they have a long while to live with 
the automobile; some of them 50 or 60 years 
and unless they learn to properly handle 
these cars now, they will not make it that 
long. Here again we have an example being 
set by older people—when we can kill from 
38,000 to 40,000 Americans on our highways 
each year and really think nothing of it not 
to mention the others injured or crippled. 

Nationally, since 1948, arrests of young 
Persons in the 10- to 17-year-age group has 
doubled, while the population of that age 
group has increased less than one-half. Uni- 
form crime reports for 1959 indicate that 
young people—in this age group—repre- 
Sented 26 percent of all persons arrested for 
robbery; 52 percent of all persons arrested 
for burglary; 49 percent of larceny arrests 
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and 63 percent of the arrests for auto theft. 
More than half of these youngsters taking 
autos are not yet old enough to secure a 
license to drive. We ask you fellows, please 
take the key from the ignition of your un- 
attended automobile. 

In Los Alamos, our attention is directed 

to preventing serious crime and we think 
we have been quite effective. This is one of 
the reasons we can tell you we do not have 
a serious problem. Our curfew ordinance 
has been of value in preventing serious in- 
cidents for our young people, and now we 
ask you to help us prevent these serious 
assaults we have experienced at some dances. 
I am the only person you may blame for 
requiring some control of dances. If you 
call it blame, I accept it. If, however, you 
say it may prevent serious incident—which 
is our intention—then we would like your 
help. It may keep someone out of the hospi- 
tal, or worse, and also keep someone out of 
ail, 
; Whether it is prevention of the crime, or 
enforcement of the law following a crime, 
the responsibility is not only that of the 
law enforcement agency—to the exclusion 
of the community. It is the community co- 
operating with the officers they hire to do 
the job, that makes for either effective pre- 
vention or enforcement. The English officer, 
touring the United States inspecting various 
police departments, was asked by a reporter 
to make a comparison between the British 
and American police systems. He stated it 
was quite simple: “In England we hire a 
chief of police and help him do his job. In 
the United States, you hire a chief of police 
and dare him to do his job.” 

May I say more about prevention? Here 
the greatest effort must be made. After 20 
years of law enforcement experience I have 
yet to see that there is great value in our 
system of detection, prosecution, and punish- 
ment following a crime because we seem to 
lack so many things necessary to proper fol- 
low up. Our system is without proof that 
it serves as a deterrent to those who would 
commit crime. Almost without exception 
persons sentenced by the courts return to 
their communities—immediately or eventu- 
ally. Then, if they have a desire to become 
good citizens they may find they are rejected. 
One way or another, many repeat their 
crimes. 

Currently there is proposed for New Mex- 
ico, a citizens’ action program. Your Ki- 
wanian, Boyd West, Mrs. Beverly Agnew, and 
I have agreed to serve on the State steering 
committee for this program, but—what is it? 

The National Council on Crime and De- 
linquency, formerly the National Probation 
and Parole Association, is the only organ- 
ization of its kind devoted entirely to the 
problems of crime, delinquency, and proba- 
tion, It is currently operating the citizens’ 
action program under a Ford Foundation 
grant. The council will provide a full time 
executive director to work with the State 
committee. The foundation will provide the 
initial money, about $35,000, if there is suf- 
ficient public interest and support—includ- 
ing financial support—from the people of 
New Mexico. The program deals with the 
people and not with any branch of State 
government. The purpose will be to deter- 
mine New Mexico’s goals to meet its prob- 
lems in the field of crime and delinquency. 
This may be a minimum of a 5-year program 
and New Mexico has the opportunity to be- 
come the 10th State with the program but 
we must work ahead of Hawaii and Califor- 
nia, both of those States expressing a desire 
to have the program. 

I would be willing to assume the goals 
that might be set for New Mexico would in- 
clude the removal of correctional institu- 
tions from political patronage and the set- 
ting of higher standards for employees of 
these institutions—paying them commen- 
surate with their training and ability. Se- 
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curing more and better qualified probation 
and parole officers. We are told New Mexico 
has only one-third the needed number of 
these officers, and persons must be 
better paid. A productive prison industries 
program requiring the asssistance of both 
labor and management to initiate and op- 
erate—then provide employment oppor- 
tunities to parolees who may have attained 
some degree of skill in one of the trades 
taught. A prison furniture factory provid- 
ing furnishings to all state buildings might 
result in a considerable savings to the tax- 
payer. 

These assumptions indicate higher costs 
to the taxpayer, but actually, it will save 
money. Do you realize that the crime bill 
in this country is estimated to exceed $22 
billion each year? This is more money than 
is spent on public education in 1 year, it is 
more than the money contributed to all our 
churches in a year—it is second only to the 
costs of national defense. 

We understand that 82 percent of the 
money appropriated for delinquency in New 
Mexico is being spent on institutional care 
and almost none on prevention. If care in 
institutions may be said to average $3,000 
per person per year, adequate probation or 
parole costs only $250 per person per year. 

Michigan reports a savings of $60,000 to 
$80,000 annually after counting increased 
probation costs due to expanded staffs. 

Our new prison, costing more than $8 mil- 
lion is overflowing. The boys school and the 
girls’ welfare home stay full. New Mexico 
commits 50 percent more children to its in- 
stitutions than the national average and 
they seem to stay longer. Longer stays make 
adjustment more difficult when the child is 
returned to the community. 

Of the 82 percent spent on institution 
care, it is spent on only 3 percent of the 
children being referred to juvenile courts, 
and despite this expenditure for institu- 
tional care, that care is reported not to meet 
national standards. 

There are further reports that one-third 
of the boys being sent to Springer involve 
boys returned from two to five times and 
that 13 percent of the girls in the welfare 
home are found to be of such a mentality 
they would be eligible for admission to Las 
Lunas if there were room there. 

We are lethargic and apathetic about this 
problem of delinquency and crime. We are 
at fault. If we do not take some action, we 
may not be able to foot the bill 10 years 
from now. Perhaps it is a national atti- 
tude, for we seem to feel the same way 
about the very threat to our national sur- 
vival when we think of communism. 

Attitudes and examples set by adults cer- 
tainly play a part in the national be- 
haviour pattern of our children. 

If the citizens action program is to start 
in this State, it must come from the people. 
It is not proper that it come from judges, 
prosecutors, police officers, probation officers 
or institutional workers. We all may be 
biased or prejudiced in our views. These 
people should be used only as resource peo- 
ple to furnish necessary information as the 
problem is pursued. It is our community, 
our State and our Nation. Equally impor- 
tant, it could be our child. 


Recently our department was visited for 
a day by two Philippine police officers. One 
was deputy chief of his department and a 
practicing attorney. I had two questions 
to ask of this officer. What was the threat 
of communism in the islands? He stated 
that the people of his country believed in 
democracy—and there was no communism. 
When I asked whether or not there was an 
increase in delinquency in the Philippines 
that the rest of the world was experiencing 
he answered that there was an increase only 
among the children from wealthy families. 
That these families were too busy to give 
time to the children, but that there was no 
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difficulty among the middle and lower 
classes because in these families, the father 
was still the head of the household. The 
son never left or returned but that he kissed 
his father and showed him respect as the 
head of the family. 

The communities of Santa Fe, Roswell, 
Grants, Carlsbad, and Albuquerque will par- 
ticipate in the citizens action program with 
community committees and projects. The 
State committee will attempt to coordinate 
the work of the State as a whole in deter- 
mining desirable goals. When goals are es- 
tablished, it will be necessary that the people 
of these communities and the State provide 
a minimum of $25,000 to carry on this work 
the first year. I am sure Kiwanians in these 
cities will be hearing about this program. 

made in these other communities 
will benefit Los Alamos. 

What about Los Alamos in the future? 
There will be many changes and the people 
may have some opportunity to make deci- 
sions regarding these changes. This will in- 
clude the police. 

No police department will operate success- 
Tully if it is subject to the influence of polit- 
ical or pressure groups, A police department 
must vigorously, but firmly and fairly en- 
force the law, seek out violators and bring 
wrongdoers to justice. Just as vigorously, it 
must protect the innocent and be equally 
aware of the preservation of the rights of 
both, 

This requires trained and dedicated per- 
sonnel, adequately paid. A good depart- 
ment, properly staffed, will cost the taxpayer 
money. A poor department can eventually 
be even more expensive. You will not have a 

ent better than your desires, nor one 
better than the community deserves. 


When a Door Swings Open 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to insert the following editorial which 
appeared July 3, 1961, in the Bergen Eve- 
ning Record, published at Hackensack, 
NW: 

WHEN A Door SWINGS OPEN 

Jerseymen can hope that Governor Meynert 
will decide after all not to avail himself of 
his legal right to oppose the sale of WNTA- 
TV—Channel 13—to the astonishing con- 
vocation of regional interests calling itself 
Educational Television for the Metropolitan 
Area, Inc. Months ago the Governor an- 
nounced his intention to fight, and appointed 
a committee of businessmen to devise ways 
of keeping the station in New Jersey. They 
have devised nothing—nothing like, for in- 
stance, an ingenious match for the 66.2 mil- 
lion the New York council just paid for the 
station. If WNTA-TV were a New Jersey 
institution, indigenous and peculiar, old 
and proud and beloved, we might be dis- 
posed to associate ourselves with the Gover- 
nor in filing at least a pro-forma alas. But 
the station's Jerseyness, so to speak, has 
been substantially a matter of legal domi- 
elle: its heart has been elsewhere, as its Em- 
pire State Building mast has been. 

What, if we had it, could we do with it 
that would match the planning of the edu- 
cational television people? 

What resources in organization and public 
spirit have we to raise the $2-million-a-year 
operating expense? 
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To pool the purchase money the three 
national networks chipped in $500,000 each, 
two independent television stations con- 
tributed $250,000 each, and a remarkable 
ingathering of philanthropic interests made 
up the difference—the Ford, New York, Car- 
negie, and James Foundations and the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, The directorate is dis- 
tinguished. The format, actually set forth 
in the contract to be filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission, is startling: 
direct instruction to children in the class- 
room, early-morning and late-afternoon pro- 
graming for children studying at home, adult 
programs drawing on the resources of the 
Lincoln Center for the Perf Arts and 
the museums and universities, systematic 
late-late instruction for professionals, broad 
coverage of civic affairs in the three States 
the station can reach—Connecticut as well 
as lower New York and North Jersey. (Po- 
tential audience: 16 million.) 

If there were a New Jersey. native tongue 
or an exotic New Jersey culture that might 
be compromised by WNTA-TV’s moving its 
cameras and mikes to where its mast is, a 
remonstrance before the FCC would be in 
order. But, considering the new WMET"'s 
promise to bring New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut education commissioners into its pro- 
gram planning for the schools, it cannot be 
seen that anything’s in order except three 
rousing cheers and a personal contribution 
to the maintenance fund. English is English, 
math is math, and the art of the Guggenheim 
or the Metropolitan, the scholarship of Co- 
Iumbia or Fordham or Princeton or the In- 
stitute for Advanced Study—these things, 
like our problems, flow across State lines; 
they touch us all, and never ask us where 
we hang our hat, This once can we let well 
enough alone? 


Threats and Challenges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I wish to insert at this 
point an editorial by Mr. Herschel D. 
Newsom, master, the National Grange, 
1 ee National Grange Monthly for July 

1. 

Mr. Newsom has some very pertinent 
things to say about the status of the 
United States. He has pointed out our 
weaknesses, but he has not ignored our 
strong points. 

I thoroughly agree with his strong 
endorsement of the traditional, owner- 
operator-manager pattern of agriculture. 
Economists, he says, are telling us that 
this type of farm is disappearing, Mr. 
Newsom rejects this theory altogether. 
He points out that there has been an 
overemphasis of sheer economic effi- 
ciency at the expense of individual in- 
itiative and opportunities. I believe his 
thoughts are worth the sober reflection 
of all of us, as we consider legislation in 
this session of Congress: 

THREATS AND CHALLENGES 
(By Herschel D. Newsom) 

Some of the most vigorous supporters of 
the adoption of the U.S. Constitution em- 
phatically stated that, though there had 
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never been a secure and successful achieve- 
ment of democracy previously, they firmly 
believed that the proposed constitutional 
democratic Republic, which they envisioned 
as the product of the Constitution they then 
supported—would achleve such a successful 
democracy. Mr, Madison, in trying to differ- 
entiate between “pure democracy” and the 
proposed Republic which he envisioned as 
being the outcome of the adoption of the 
U.S, Constitution said, “Hence it is that such 
democracies. have ever been spectacles of 
turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security 
or the rights of property; and have in gen- 
eral been as short.in their lives as they have 
been violent in their deaths.” 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTION 


While the Government of the United 
States is the oldest in the world, having sur- 
vived virtually unchanged for 170 years, we 
would be foolhardy as Americans if we failed 
to recognize both the threats and the chal- 
lenges to our form of organized soctety. 
While it is dificult for most of us to recog- 
nize any virtue in the philosophy of govern- 
ment that challenges our philosophy so seri- 
ously and so consistently in our own 
generation, we should, nevertheless, intelli- 
gently and objectively examine the funda- 
mental question as to whether it is possible 
that the Russian way to power (and even to 
abundance, if not to freedom), might prove 
to a great part of the world, to be not only 
as attractive, but perhaps even more prac- 
tical than the American way. 

Having examined this question, we might 
be better prepared to understand faults, in 
detail or in emphasis of our own system, It 
should be crystal clear to all of us that our 
shortcomings cannot possibly be attributed 
to basic philosophy or overall pattern and 


purpose, 

Statisticians advise us that in the next 10 
years, 7½ million American young people 
will drop out of school before graduation; 
2% million of these will not even have 
finished the eighth grade. This same 10- 
year period, some 26 million men, women, 
boys, and girls, age 25 and under, will come 
into the labor market in the United States. 

It is clear that available jobs to those of 
semiskilled or unskilled category—not “well 
motivated” will be less and less in number. 

Thinking more especially of our own rural 
segment of this great democratic Republic 
that is America, it is highly important that 
we recognize the seeming justification (in 
fact, there is an implied threat) in remarks 
by learned economists to the effect that the 
traditional agricultural pattern that has 
given so much to America is destined to 
vanish. The charge that. the owner-opera- 
tor-manager pattern of agricultural opera- 
tion is outdated is a charge that must be 
rejected. To accept such a statement is to 
admit the obsolescense of these individual 
enterprise patterns in American agriculture, 
and to accept a substitute pattern of absen- 
tee ownership, professional management, 
and almost or total reliance upon hired 
labor—all of which embraces the disappear- 
ance of individual enterprise in agricultural 
production; but a disappearance of the sort 
of rural way of life that has been an out- 
standingly successful school of personal re- 
spect for person, property, and industry that 
has been basic to the total American struc- 
ture. 

Neither does the above outlined education- 
industrial prospect, nor the threat of a de- 
struction of the traditional agricultural 
pattern warrant a conclusion that we should 
abandon basic American philosophy. These 
facts do, however, clearly indicate that there 
may be either an overemphasis of sheer 
economic efficiency at the expense of genu- 
ine opportunity for vast numbers of indi- 
viduals, or that perhaps we do not have a 
complete monopoly on all of the philosophic 
and political, as well as economic, virtues 
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that some of us may have from time to time 
believed to be ours. Let us not disastrously 
deceive ourselves in either instance. 


Address by the Honorable Douglas Dillon, 
Secretary of the Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
Orable Douglas Dillon, Secretary of the 
Treasury, addressed the National Press 
Club on June 20. 

In that address he set forth frankly 
and with candor the hopes and plans 
of the new administration in the finan- 
Cial field and, indeed, the whole eco- 
nomic picture. It is with pleasure that 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues the Secretary's remarks upon 
that occasion: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE DOUGLAS DILLON, 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, BEFORE THE 
NATIONAL Press CLUB, WaSHINGTON, D.C. 
Jung 20, 1961 
The state of our Nation's finances is cur- 

rently the subject, of considerable public 
debate, So is the fiscal outlook for the fu- 
ture. Perhaps I can make a useful con- 
tribution to this discussion by setting forth 
the Treasury’s views on these and related 
matters, 

At the outset, let me say that I believe we 
have four basic national economic goals. I 
further believe that they must all be pursued 
simultaneously. 

First, we seek an economy that grows 
steadily and rapidly. 

The attainment of this first and most im- 
Portant goal is essential to the realization 
of our second objective, which is full em- 
ployment for our steadily expanding labor 
force. We cannot tolerate the levels of un- 
employment that have characterized the past 
few years. 

Our third goal is reasonable price stabil- 
ity. This has always been important in pro- 
tecting pensioners and others on fixed in- 
Comes. It is doubly important today. For 
we cannot keep our international payments 
in balance unless we are competitive in for- 
eign markets. At the very least, this calls 
for price stability and the reflection in price 
Cuts of some portion of our annual increases 
in productivity. 

Our fourth goal is a tax system which 
assesses the tax burden fairly and reason- 
ably in accordance with ability to pay. 

The achievement of these goals should, in 
turn, produce a budget surplus that would 
both permit us to reduce our national debt 
and to provide funds for the expansion of 
private business and industry. For when the 
economy is growing steadily and rapidly, with 
unemployment reduced to acceptable levels, 
the retirement of our national debt places 
tax money in the hands of investérs—money 
which they cari and will use for further in- 
vestment in the private sector. 

Unfortunately, as I have said on an earlier 
Occasion, we have not yet mastered the art 
of maintaining steady growth at full ca- 
pacity. Our economy is still plagued by ups 
and downs. Although we have made sub- 
Stantial progress in terms of preventing 
Major depressions, we still suffer - 
cally from periods of recession when gro 
slows to a halt and unemployment mounts 
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rapidly. However, although we still have a 
great deal to learn on the preventive side, 
we have learned how to slow a decline and 
how to initiate recovery by using the auto- 
matic stabilizers we have built into our econ- 
omy. It is largely thanks to these stabil- 
izers that our recessions of the past decade 
have been so much more moderate than the 
wrenching depressions of pre-World War II 
days. 

These automatic stabilizers so generally 
credited with softening our recent economic 
declines, are: 

First, an automatic and rapid decrease in 
tax yields, as corporate profits and employ- 
ment decline. 

Second, a prompt buildup of unemploy- 
ment compensation and retirement pay- 
ments as jobs grow harder to find and to 
hold. 

Their effect is automatically to increase 
Government outpayments and decrease 
Government receipts. The result is a deficit 
which helps to arrest the economic decline. 

The automatic stabilizers have been op- 
erating since last fall. We can largely thank 
the stimulating effects of their action for 
the mildness of the recession. It is also due 
to their action that we are facing a sub- 
stantial budgetary deficit this fiscal year. 

Now, let us look for a moment at tax 
receipts: 

When the budget for fiscal year 1961 was 
first submitted, Federal revenues were esti- 
mated at $84 billion. This included certain 
intergovernmental transactions and receipts 
from the unemployment tax, which, because 
of a change in Government bookkeeping pro- 
cedures last December, are no longer car- 
ried on the receipt side of the ledger. 
Therefore, in order to make the original es- 
timate comparable with current estimates, 
we should adjust the earlier revenue figure 
of $84 billion down to $82.9 billion, 

The recession which no one in or out of 
Government foresaw at the end of 1959 has 
now reduced revenues to a point well short 
of this adjusted estimate. If we eliminate 
the windfall receipt of the $500 million ad- 
vance repayment of the German postwar 
debt, fiscal year 1961 revenues will be about 
$77.7 billion, a drop of $5.2 billion. É 

Our obligation to help ease the effects of 
the recession upon our less-fortunate citizens 
will also add to this year’s deficit. The bulk 
of unemployment compensation is financed 
from trust funds and is, therefore, not re- 
flected in the budget. However, the provi- 
sions in our permanent legislation for those 
out of work 6 months or longer are clearly 
inadequate. This spring, just as in 1958, 
we had to enact temporary legislation to care 
for their urgent needs. The budget expendi- 
tures called for by this temporary legisla- 
tion will add approximately a half-billion 
dollars to the deficit this fiscal year. 

So you can see that our two “automatic 
stabilizers,” while helping to halt the reces- 
sion, were also responsible for a swing of 
$5.7 billion toward a budgetary deficit. 

This swing, coupled with substantial in- 
creases in the rate of defense expenditures, 
minor increases in other expenditures, plus 
congressional failure to increase postal rates, 
has led us to a deficit for this fiscal year that 
will approach $3 billion, Since this deficit 
contributed substantially to halting the re- 
cession, it was entirely appropriate in the 
circumstances. 

The alternative—of reducing Government 
expenditures to match reduced revenues 
would not only have meant no temporary 
unemployment compensation, but also a 
substantial addition to the unemployment 
rolls as Government programs were cur- 
tailed—to say nothing of the damage to our 
national security caused by the defense cut- 
backs that would have been required. 

Let me underscore this point: reductions 
in expenditures to match reduced revenues 
would have increased the severity of the re- 
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cession, enlarged unemployment, and there- 
by further reduced our revenues. We would 
have found ourselves in a deflationary spiral 
that could easily have led to a severe and 
prolonged economic depression. 

In actual fact, this alternative was 80 
clearly unacceptable that there has been 
little responsible complaint about the defi- 
cit for the current fiscal year. There has, 
however, been considerable concern about 
the deficit of some $3.7 billion which we 
face in the coming fiscal year. This reaction 
is perfectly understandable. For recovery 
is well underway, It is probable that by 
this time next year our economy will be 
rolling in high gear. We may well be in the 
midst of an economic boom. 

Why, then, another deficit? 

The reason is simple: The corporate taxes 
we will collect in the coming fiscal year will 
be based on calendar year 1961 profits. Per- 
sonal income collections above the with- 
holding rate will also be largely based on 
1961 results, 

The first quarter of 1961 marked the very 
bottom of the recession, Corporate profits 
ran a full 20 percent behind the previous 
year’s rate. While it is true that business 
is showing signs of a strong recovery, corpo- 
rate profits in the current quarter will 
probably not exceed those of the com- 
parable period last year. So, even with 
a substantial upturn in the second half of 
the year, we shall be doing well if corporate 
profits equal their 1960 rate. Consequently, 
the revenues the Government can count on 
for fiscal year 1962 will still be at recession 
levels. In fact, they will be considerably 
less than the revenues originally forecast 
for the current fiscal year. Meanwhile, ex- 
penditures must keep pace with our ever 
growing population and our mounting na- 
tional needs. This makes a deficit inevitable 
if we are to meet our urgent requirements 
in defense, in space, in education, in hous- 
ing, in transportation, and in the inter- 
national field. 

With recovery on the march, however, we 
plan to incur only those expenditures that 
are essential to our long-range national se- 
curity and to the well-being of our people. 
There is no need for emergency programs 
to stimulate the economy. None has been 
proposed. On the contrary, the President 
has urged the Congress not to add to his 
legislative proposals. He has also urged the 
enactment of badly needed revenue-raising 
programs, particularly in the postal field. 
The enactment of a fair and long needed 
increase in postal rates is essential if we 
are to hold the deficit to the reasonable 
figure we have foreseen. Those who fear 
for the fiscal soundness of our Government 
would do well to direct their energies to 
bringing about an upward adjustment in 
postal rates. 

I recognize the concern of those who fear 
that a budget deficit next year may be infia- 
tionary. The great majority of those who 
express this concern acknowledge that a rea- 
sonable budget deficit in time of recession 
can help to halt the downturn—as has been 
the case this year. So it is not the budget 
deficit per se that worries them. It is, rather, 
a deficit incurred during a period of eco- 
nomic expansion such as we now anticipate. 
They fear that any deficit during a period 
of growth may set in motion the forces of 
inflation. However, in the light of current 
economic prospects, such fears are not jus- 
tified. 

Inflation falls roughly into two categories: 

The first is the type we have lived with 
over the past decade, known as cost-push, or 
wage-price inflation. It is a gradual process 
that comes about whenever prices and wages 
are increased more rapidly than is warranted 
by growth in productivity. The threat of 
this type of inflation is always with us. It is 
greater in good times than in bad, because 
in good times both management and labor 
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are tempted to increase prices and wages at 
the expense of consumers whose resistance 
has been lessened by prosperity. 

This type of inflation is 23 dan- 
gerous today in the light our balance-of- 
payments problem and the imperative need 
to keep our products competitive with for- 
eign products, at home and abroad. The 
President has repeatedly appealed to both 
labor and management to exercise restraint 
in their wage-price actions and to keep in 
mind at all times the overall national inter- 
est. It was to help in this effort that he 
created the President’s Labor-Management 
Advisory Committee. While the danger of 
this type of inflation is real and ever-present, 
it operates outside of budgetary influences. 

The second and classical type of inflation 
is “supply-demand” inflation. This occurs 
whenever demand outruns supply. If more 
money becomes availabie to buy the same 
volume of goods, prices simply rise. This is 
inflation of the type which twice in this 
century totally destroyed the value of the 
German mark. This is the type of inflation 
which is influenced by budgetary action. 

We need have no fear that a budget deficit 
such as we envision for next year will bring 
with it the threat of this classic kind of 
inflation. For we are no longer in a time of 
shortages. There is unusual and under- 
utilized capacity everywhere in our land 
today: in steel, in autos, in housing, in tex- 
tiles, in chemicals—indeed, everywhere we 
look. We also, and unfortunately, are under- 
utilizing our labor force, which stands ready 
and willing to operate the unused capacity 
of our industrial plant. Next year's budg- 
etary deficit will of course stimulate de- 
mand. But it will be a demand that can 
and will be met by the use of presently 
unemployed labor and plant. Rather, there- 
fore, than creating inflationary pressures, 
the $3.7 billion deficit we anticipate in fiscal 
year 1962 will be helpful in putting our un- 
used plant capacity and labor force to work. 

When we evaluate the coming deficit for 
fiscal 1962, we should look back to fiscal 
1959, when the country faced an identical 
economic situation, The upturn from an 
earlier low started in the spring of 1958. 
The entire fiscal year 1959 was one of sub- 
stantial recovery. Yet the deficit reached 
the staggering figure of over $12 billion— 
more than three times the deficit presently 
in sight for next year. It is clear that there 
is nothing unusual about a deficit in the 
year immediately following a period of 
recesssion. 

It is with all this in mind—reduced reces- 
sion revenues, growing national needs, un- 
used plant capacity, excessive unemploy- 
ment, and absence of inflationary 
that I reiterate my earlier statement that a 
deficit of the size which we envisage for 
fiscal year 1962—a deficit one-third the size 
of the 1959 deficit—is both inevitable and 
appropriate. 

The alternative to reduce expenditures to 
match recession revenues, with resulting 
dangers to our national security, neglect of 
our national needs, slowing of our progress 
toward full employment and toward full 
utilization of our plant capacity is totally 
unacceptable. 

This alternative course is equally unpal- 
atable if we look ahead to the revenue pros- 
pects for fiscal year 1963. By then, revenues 
should be flowing from a pr economy. 
They could well jump as much as 10 percent 
over what we can expect for fiscal 1962. 
With reasonable prosperity during 1962, our 
fiscal 1963 revenues should approximate $90 
billion, compared to the $81.4 billion that 
we now foresee for the coming fiscal year. 

Once again this would parallel past expe- 
rience, For in fiscal 1960, our revenues 
jumped a full $9.8 billion over the recession 
revenues of 1959. 

The reasons underlying this prospect are 
best understood if we examine our economy 
in terms of our gross national product. 
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Our GNP for 1960 was about $503 billion. 
But this year during the first quarterly 
GNP dropped below $500 billion. Even with 
the presently forecast total of around $530 
billion in the fourth quarter, the average 
for 1961 will not quite reach 6515 billion— 
or an increase of only about 2½ percent 
over 1960. 

But 1962 gives promise of being a year of 
accelerating growth. From something like 
$540 billion in the first quarter, we can rea- 
sonably hope for an increase to about $570 
billion’ by year end. This would give 1962 
an annual level of some $555 billion, an in- 
crease of nearly 8 percent over 1961. 

If this pattern should develop next year, 
and the chances are good, our revenues for 
fiscal 1963 would be adequate to meet all of 
our national needs, with something left over. 
We should keep this longer-range prospect 
of prosperity clearly in mind whenever we 
can consider next year’s budgetary outlook. 

Now what can we do during the coming 
year to facilitate the achievement of our 
basic economic goals as our economy recovers 
and our output increase? 

First, we must avoid price increases so 
that those who live on fixed incomes will 
not be penalized. This will require a high 
order of self-restraint on the part of both 
labor and management with wage increases 
geared to increases in productivity. 

Second, we must make a great and con- 
tinuing effort to reduce unemployment to 
a tolerable figure—4 percent is the current 
goal. A modest and noninflationary deficit 
such as we foresee for next year will con- 
tribute to this end. In addition we should 
mount a coordinated attack on structural 
unemployment by enacting the President's 
proposals, including an expanded training 


rogram. 

Finally, we should use the respite given 
us by the present recovery to overhaul and 
strengthen the mechanism of our “auto- 
matic stabilizers” so that future recessions 
may be milder and shorter than any we 
have so far experienced. The fact that we 
have twice had to enact temporary unem- 
ployment compensation measures clearly 
indicates that our permanent legislation to 
help the jobless should be overhauled and 
strengthened. This should be done not only 
for the benefit of future unemployed, but 
in the interest of overall economic sta- 
bility. 

If we do these things we can look for- 
ward to a period of unmatched ty— 
prosperity that will give us the strength we 
shall need to face the worldwide challenges 
of the sixties. 


Praise for Lawrence G. McGinn, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Lynn, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Lynn Sunday Post, Lynn, 
Mass., on July 9,1961. Mr. Lawrence G. 
McGinn, superintendent of schools in 
that city, is an outstanding educator and 
administrator. He is well respected and 
admired by not only the students and 
their families, but also by the people of 
Lynn, for his remarkable record estab- 
lished by him as head of the school 
system. 
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The editorial follows: 
PRAISE FOR Meant 


Selection of Lawrence G. McGinn, this 
city's superintendent of schools, to tour the 
Soviet educational system in September and 
October with 31 other leading school admin- 
istrators of the United States reflects not 
only high credit upon Mr. McGinn, but upon 
the entire school department. 

It is a signal honor which has been be- 
stowed upon Superintendent McGinn, and all 
who realize how diligently and conscien- 
tiously he has labored to place our school 
system on such a high plane intellectually 
must be thrilled by the choice. 

A member of the school department since 
1930, Mr. McGinn formerly served as a 
teacher, principal, and deputy superintend- 
ent. He has been superintendent for 8 years. 
His administration has been marked by a 
deep-rooted and unwavering enthusiasm to 
give Lynn students the best in the way of 
teachers, equipment, and opportunities. It 
is safe to say that he enjoys the complete 
respect of every teacher and aide in the sys- 
tem and of the parents of schoolchildren, 
past and present. 

Mr. McGinn was selected by the National 
Education Association in cooperation with 
the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators and the US. State Department. 
The choice alone speaks volumes for the 
esteem in which he is held, not only in this 
State but nationally. 

The school committee, in accepting the 
selection with enthusiasm and spontaneity 
and making it possible for Superintendent 
McGinn to take a leave of absence, is also 
to be commended for quickly recognizing the 
luster which the nomination has given to 
Lynn schools. 


The Coal Industry Opposes the $95 Mil- 
lion Appropriation for the Hanford, 
Wash., Atomic Reactor Generating Fa- 
cilities as Contained in H.R. 7576 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the purpose of clarifying the position of 
the Nation’s coal industry in regard to 
project 62-a-6 on page 2 of H.R. 7576 
authorizing the expenditure of $95 mil- 
lion to add electric generating facilities 
to the new plutonium production reactor 
at Hanford, Wash., I want to take this 
opportunity to quote from the many tele- 
grams received on this controversial 
project. 

Before revealing the opposition of the 
coal industry to this project it should be 
pointed out that since it takes less than 
1 pound of coal to generate a kilowatt- 
hour of electricity in most modern 
steamplants, the total kilowatt-hours 
from the Hanford steamplant can be 
translated into 2,319,000 tons of coal. 

This figure can also be expressed in 
terms of man-days of employment for 
miners in the depressed coal industry. 
An average of 12.12 tons of coal can be 
mined per man per day. This would 
mean that approximately 19,136 man- 
days of gainful employment could result 
from generating 700,000 kilowatts of elec- 
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trie power using a modern fossil fuel 
steamplant. At the present time, the 
Nation's railroad cars have an average 
of 60.17 tons of bituminous coal per car. 
This means it would require 37,911 coal 
Cars to haul the fuel from mine to point 
of utilization. Both of these factors 
Would have beneficial effects on the na- 
tional economy. 

Mr. Speaker, this project is another in- 
vasion of Government subsidization 
Which if unchecked can lead to total 
destruction of the coal industry. 

Following are excerpts from the many 
telegrams received in opposition to the 
Wasteful expenditure of $95 million on 
Project 62—a-6: 

Western Pennsylvania Coal Operators As- 
Sociation, Pittsburgh, Pa.: Our organiza- 
tion respectfully urges you to oppose the $95 
Million appropriation for the atomic energy 
Plant in Hanford, Wash. We object to ad- 
ditional Government operation of electric 
facilities.” 

The United Electric Coal Cos., Chicago, 
Ill.: “There is no demonstrated need for this 
facility and its construction would be fur- 
ther serious encroachment on American tax- 
Paying industry.” 

Erickson Coal Sales & Producers, Johns- 
town, Pa.: “Appropriation for the Hanford 
generating facilities in HR. 7576 represents 
an unnecessary waste of public funds ad- 
Versely affecting the best interests of the 
Coal producers, we strongly urge you to op- 
Pose this appropriation.” 

Wyoming Coal Operators Association, 
Salt Lake City, Utah: “Opposes the con- 
struction of a $95 million power project at 
Hanford built at Government expense that 
is unn and destructive to the coal 
industry of Utah and Wyoming. 

D & G Construction Co. Kittanning, Pa.: 
“We feel this is wrong method of producing 
electric power and further it creates another 
$95 million burden to the taxpayers. We 
are most strongly against this bill.” 

I. O. H. Snyder Co., Kittanning, Pa.: 
Another step to destroy private enterprise 
and use unnecessary tax dollars.” 

Pike County Chamber of Commerce, Pike- 
ville, Ky.: “Proposed generation is contrary 
to the best interests of coal industry. Cre- 
ation of additional power surplus also would 
be harmful to industrial development of all 
Other sections of the country.” 

The Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co., 

City, Mo.: “This would be serious 

blow to coal industry and would serve no 
Purpose in an area which already has a pow- 
er surplus.” 
: Republic Coal & Coke Co., Chicago, III.: 
“There are available in this area in addition 
to electricity now produced by waterpower 
large areas of undeveloped fuels which 
Should be used for power purposes If we are 
Boing to have a free and not a socialized 
economy.” + 

Midwest Coal Prođucers, Inc., Chicago, 
III.: “Conversion Hanford atomic reactor 
Beneration plant is contrary to individual 
en also development and usage fos- 
Sil fuel resources available in this area. 
Atomic generation should be rightfully re- 
stricted to areas of uneconomic ayallability 
fossil fuels.” y 

Carbon Fuel Co., Charleston, W. Va.: “Ex- 
Penditure of $95 million for addition of elec- 
tric generating facilities to Hanford reactor— 
this would contribute nothing to civilian 
Nuclear power technology—would put Gov- 
ernment further in competition with tax- 
‘Payers. Ys not needed to meet area power 
requirements and would add further to Gov- 
ernment-subsidized power.” 

Central Pennsylvania Coal Producers As- 
S0clation, Harrisburg, Pa: “The people 
Whom I represent respectfully urge your op- 
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position to the $95 million item that would 
add power to the NTR at the atomic energy 
plant at Hanford, Wash. 

Harvey Coal Corp., Hazard, Ky.: “We 
strongly oppose proposed conversion of Han- 
ford to generation of power as called for in 
HR. 7576.“ 

Island Creek Coal Co., Huntington, W. Va.: 
“Island Creek opposes inclusion $95 million 
electric generator facility at Hanford reac- 
tor under H.R. 7576, Proposed Hanford con- 
version contrary to best interests coal in- 
dustry.” 

North American Coal Corp., Cleveland, 
Ohio: “We are unalterably opposed to the 
Hanford amendment. I am confident that 
the vast bulk of the coal industry is also 
opposed to this amendment. The Hanford 
project if approved would be very detri- 
mental to the coal Industry because we can- 
not compete against power produced by 
Government subsidy.” 

Princess Coal Sales Co., Huntington, W. 
Va.: “We oppose inclusion of $95 million for 
electric facilities at Hanford reactor under 
H.R. 7576. We believe that the proposed 
conversion of Hanford to the generation of 
power would be contrary to the best interest 
of the coal industry.” 

Russell Fork Coal Co., Pikeville, Ky.: Pro- 
posed expenditure of $95 million for elec- 
tric generation at Hanford reactor under 
H.R. 7576 is contrary to interests of coal 
industry. We support your amendment to 
remove authorization for this project.” 

E. L. Grady, Coals, Pikeville, Ky.: “We sup- 
port your amendment to remove authoriza- 
tion for electric generation facilities at Han- 
ford reactor under House bill 7576. These 
facilities are not needed and project is 
against the interests of the coal industry.” 

Ayrshire Collieries Corp., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: “There are available in this western 
area in addition to electricity now produced 
by water power large areas of undeveloped 
fuels which should be used for power pur- 
poses if we are going to have a free and not 
a socialistic economy.” 

G. M. W. Coal Co., Three Springs, Pa.: 
“The $95 million appropriation for Hanford 
generating facilities in H.R. 7576 represents 
an unnecessary waste of public funds ad- 
versely affecting the best interests of coal 
producers. We strongly urge you to oppose 
this appropriation.” 

Fry Coal & Stone Co., Mercersburg, Pa.: 
“We flatly oppose the $95 million appropria- 
tion for Hanford generating facilities in H.R. 
7576. This wasteful expenditure would 
establish a precedent causing serious harm 
to the future of the coal industry.” 

Robert Baughman Coal Co., Brookville, 
Pa.: “Having 46 employees in coal industry 
will appreciate industry. We oppose bill 
H.R. 7576; let private capital supply electric- 
ity.” 

E. M. Frederick & Associates, Charleston, 
W. Va.: “As a coal operator and taxpayer 
in West Virginia I heartily favor your 
amendment to delete appropriation of 895 
million for Hanford, Wash., project in bill, 
H.R, 7576." 

Press Sterling Hardware Co., Hazard, Ky.: 
“We heartily support you in effort to re- 
move $95 million from H.R. 7576 for electric 
generating facilities at Hanford, We feel 
these facilities would not be conducive to 
healthy coal industry which is vital to east- 
ern Kentucky.” 

Perrone Production Co., Hazard, Ky.: “H.R. 
7576 with authorization for $95 million for 
electric generating facilities at Hanford re- 
actor would not be best interest of present 
feeble coal industry. Urge your continued 
fight against this.” 

Smith Coal Co., Wooton, Ky.: “We oppose 
inclusion of money in H.R. 7576 for electric 
generating facilities at Hanford reactor. 
This would hurt, not help, the coal indus- 
try.” 
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Norfolk & Western Railway: We oppose 
inclusion of $95 million for Hanford atomic 
energy plant account damage to coal indus- 
try. We support your amendment to House 
bill 7576 removing this appropriation.” 


How To Be Happy in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
June 22, 1961: 


How To BE Harry In WASHINGTON 


Don't worry about a thing, least of all 
budget deficits—such is the caliber of the 
advice the Nation is getting from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the guardian of the 
people's money. Instead, like Pollyanna, we 
should think happier thoughts. 

Secretary Dillon said in his Tuesday speech 
that we should keep the long-range prospect 
of prosperity clearly in mind when assessing 
the budget deficits currently being recorded. 
He figures that a year from now the country 
will probably be in the midst of an economic 
boom which will be pushing the budget back 
into the black. 

And what is this pretty prospect based on? 
It's based on arbitrary projections of the 
good old undependable gross national prod- 
uct. Mr. Dillon hopes to see the na- 
tional product hit an annual rate of $555 
billion next year; it was slightly over $500 
billion at the end of last year. 

One point our public servants rarely dwell 
on is Just how unrellable the GNP is as a 
measure of economic growth. It can be in- 
creased on paper by increased Government 
spending, no matter how wasteful or for what 
purpose (it always swells mightily in war). 
It can be increased on paper by inflation 
and that's happened so much it is usually 
necessary to deflate the statistics to get any 
useful comparisions. Such is the floppy 
structure of the GNP which the Government 
counts on to rescue it from its own folly. 

For our part, we do not profess to know 
what the economy will be doing a year from 
now, Even if there is a reasonable expecta- 
tion of greater business activity, however, 
that is an indefensible way to calculate a 
budget. It’s not a method at all, but an 
escape from responsibility in the hope that 
wishing will make it so. 

The deficit now anticipated for the fiscal 
year ending next week is some $3 billion; for 
the following year—and on extremely hopeful 
revenue expectations at that—it is $3.7 bil- 
lion. That makes nearly $7 billion between 
now and a year from now. These are the 
inflationary deficits the Secretary of Treas- 
ury stoutly defends as inevitable and ap- 
propriate—but also reducible through ex- 
panding business activity. 

Now just suppose, despite the booming 
visions in Mr. Dillon's head, business turns 
down instead of up. After all, it can happen. 
And experience shows that it does not have 
to turn down much to multiply an antici- 
pated deficit five times or more. Would Mr. 
Dillon still call deficits of such magnitude 
inevitable and appropriate? 

The honest truth, of course, is that the 
only responsible way to figure a budget is to 
make the most realistic—even tio 
estimate of revenues and hold spending to or 
preferably below that level. But to Mr. Dil- 
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lon this commonsense procedure of keeping 
spending within income is, as he sternly put 
it, “totally unacceptable.” 

Avoiding deficits in this way, he said, would 
mean endangering national security and 
neglecting national needs—the latter being 
the current euphemism for all those untold 
billions of new domestic political handouts 
already starting to pour out of Washington. 
And cutting back on politicking with the 
people’s money does indeed appear to be to- 
tally unacceptable to this administration. 

Thus do our officials turn vice into virtue 
and history’s lessons upside down. Though 
we can’t share their foolish optimism, we 
wish them such happiness as they can find 
in their dreams—and pray that, somehow, 
the Nation may wake up in time. 


A Stronger Attack on Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the newly discovered and shocking 
danger to the health of citizens of the 
United States, the threat of serious di- 
seases carried by contaminated seafoods 
grown in polluted waters, it is very satis- 
fying to know that Congress has at last 
taken a first step toward bringing water 
pollution under control. 

The Nation today faces an ironic para- 
dox, in that as the various areas of the 
country are increasingly developed, 
water pollution tends to increase—even 
though the greater the density of popu- 
lation, the more important an adequate 
supply of clean water becomes. 

In the light of these facts, I introduce 
into the Recor today an editorial from 
the New York Times of July 3, 1961, 
which carries the timely reminder that 
the first step which has been taken by 
Congress, giant step though it may be, 
is still only a first step: 

A STRONGER ATTACK ON POLLUTION 

A stepped-up Federal program to help the 
State combat water pollution for the next 
6 years has now been agreed on by both 
Houses of Congress. 

Controversy over the program has revolved 
basically around the question whether water 
pollution is properly a task for the States 
or the Federal Government. But the increas- 
ing load of pollution in our streams and 
coastal waters makes this argument aca- 
demic. The seriousness of the situation was 
dramatized recently by the spread of infec- 
tious hepatitis cases traced by health author- 
ities to the eating of raw clams taken from 
the sewage-polluted waters of New Jersey's 
Raritan Bay. 

Certain aspects of the pollution problem 
clearly can be handled only by the Federal 
Government because of the interstate nature 
of many waters and of much of our indus- 
trial economy. As for getting the job done, 
there is urgent need for more vigorous ac- 
tion by both the State and the Federal Gov- 
ernments. - 

The new law authorizes additional grants 
to cities to stimulate the bullding of sewage- 
treatment works, speed up research on waste- 
disposal problems, and permit a Federal 
crackdown on recalcitrant polluters in navi- 
gable streams as well as in waters defined 
as “interstate.” It will also authorize larger 
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grants to help State and Interstate agencies 
bulld up their own programs. But it ts still 
only the authorization law; it carries no 
funds. 

Having mapped a more effective campaign 
against the pollution menace, Congress must 
now provide the funds to make it work. The 
necessary appropriations should be granted 
without delay. 


Is Business Being Antagonized? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, free enter- 
prise and a healthy economy go hand in 
hand, and therefore a favorable busi- 
ness climate means more production, 
more jobs, and higher living standards 
for everyone. This is an economic fact. 

Consequently, whatever the Govern- 
ment does which will affect the busi- 
ness climate, and therefore the econ- 
omy, is of extreme importance and ought 
to be watched carefully by every Mem- 
ber of Congress, every businessman, and 
every citizen. 

I have been watching the actions of 
this administration with regard to creat- 
ing a favorable business climate, and I 
have been appalled at the attitude taken 
by some of the Federal agencies re- 
cently. David Lawrence, in a recent 
column, points out this attitude in 
several important incidents. I would 
like to draw it to the attention of my 
colleagues by inserting it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

Is Bustness BEING ANTAGONIZED?—FEARS 

Votcep As TO EFFECT ON ECONOMY OF 

ACTIONS AT FRINGES OF ADMINISTRATION 


(By David Lawrence) 


Fluctuations in the stock market are not 
the only sign of apprehension in the busi- 
ness world. Lately there have been many 
private expressions among businessmen to 
the effect that, if President Kennedy him- 
self realized the hostility and antagonism 
which his lieutenants are stirring up in the 
business world, he would be amazed. The 
administration’s behavior in virtually ostra- 
cizing the Business Advisory Council, which 
has served the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce for many years, is a case in point. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the view- 
points being expressed by businessmen is 
one that appeared in a memorandum pri- 
vately circulated recently in different parts 
of the country by a trained observer. It 
was given in the form of advice to investors 
with respect to the business outlook, and 
was not intended in any way for publica- 
tion. But excerpts from it did get into 
print, and here are some of them: 

“I would like to call to your attention 
a series of developments in the political area 
which gives me cause for great concern in 
respect to the intermediate-term outlook for 
business, and particularly for the vitality of 
this recovery. 

“This development is the apparent antag- 
onistic attitude of certain of those in the 
administration in Washington toward busi- 
ness—particularly large corporate business. 
My concern is not based on specific or overt 
statements or actions of the President him- 
self, but rather is based on developments at 
the fringes of the administration. 
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“Adding up the evidence which has ap- 
peared on the fringes produces a suggestion 
that some of those in the administration 
really do not know fully what makes our 
economic clock tick. 

“If this is so, the unfavorable implications 
for the economy, for the stock market and 
for the investor cannot be overlooked and 
must be weighed fully in our policy think- 
ing. 

“Some of the areas which give rise to con- 
cern about the administration's attitudes to- 
ward the business and economic community 
are these: 

“Appointments to the Federal Power Com- 
mission and to the Interior Department to 
date have included a number of men witb 
demonstratable bias in favor of public power 
development. The regulated service indus- 
tries—electricity, gas, communications, and 
transportation—have made a major contribu- 
tion to the economy over a period of many 
years. 

“About $1 of every 84 of business capital- 
expenditures this year will be made by these 
industries. Appointment of men to key reg- 
ulatory positions who are unfriendly to in- 


vestor-owned utility enterprises raises serious 


questions, 

“Developing administration attitudes to- 
ward business as expressed in a number of 
perhaps minor but increasingly frequent ac- 
tions deserve careful watching and, in fact, 
careful present appraisal. 

“Among these are the point of view ex- 
pressed by Lee Loevinger, new head of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, who was very critical of the size 
of American Telephone & Telegraph and 
made the positive assertion that the public 
service had suffered as a result of the com- 
pany's size and activities. Here perhaps is 
the best technical service and best progress 
of any industry in the country. 

“Then there is the granting of §$60-odd 
millions in loans to electric-power coopera- 
tives in southern Indiana at a rate of 2 
percent, In the same category is the ‘bludg- 
eoned" decree signed by the four electrical 
equipment manufacturers not to hurt com- 
petition by selling at low prices. 

“Then there is the threat of the Federal 
Communications Commission—almost a sec- 
ond punishment or a blackmailing effort— 
to revoke or reconsider the television licenses 
of any company that had been found guilty 
in the previous illegal allocation of mar- 
kets. 

“In short, I can see a trend of attitude and 
thinking and action on the fringes of this 
administration—perhaps already reaching 
well into it or perhaps ultimately reaching 
well into it—that can be highly disturbing 
to the American economy and to business 
recovery and the ability of future business 
levels to handle the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

“It seems to me that this is the result 
of either one of two things: 

“1. There is no understanding on the part 
of many people around the administration 
as to what makes the economy tick, or— 

“2. There is a determined effort on the 
part of some to make it necessary for the 
Government ultimately to “Occupy and take 
over a far larger segment of responsibility— 
a trend toward a more socialistic state.” 

While the foregoing sums up the attitude 
also of many other observers of Washington 
affairs who are concerned with the economic 
outlook, some of the same ideas are being 
expressed in congressional circles. Many 
Members of Congress are shaking their 
heads, and in talking privately, they express 
deep concern about the business outlook. 
For many weeks now, the tone of nearly 
public statements has been optimistic, and 
it has been insisted that an economic recov- 
ery is underway. 

Unquestionably, the country is recovering 
from the recent recession. What concerns 
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many of the observers is not what might 
happen in the way of an upturn in the next 
few months, but whether a deep recession 
might be taking place in 1962—an election 
year. This, of course, would hurt the Demo- 
cratic Party, whereas a consistent boom 
would naturally help the party in power. 


A Floridian Gave Ice to the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
impressed with the fact that All Florida 
Magazine, a supplement to the Pensacola 
Journal and other newspapers, has pub- 
lished an account of the work of Dr. 
John Gorrie at Apalachicola, Fla., more 
than 100 years ago. He gave to the world 
the process for the artificial manufacture 
of ice, one of the greatest boons to hu- 
Manity of all time. I attach herewith 
that account for reproduction in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A FLORIDIAN Gave ICE ro THE WORLD 
(by Blanche S. McKnight) 

His patients, burning with tropical fevers, 
Writhed in agonizing heat. 

If only, thought Dr. John Gorrie, there 
Were some way of cooling these stifling hos- 
Pital wards and giving some solace to the 
fever victims. 

But this was over 100 years ago, in Apa- 
lachicola, and there was not even any ice 
available. Dr. Gorrie decided to try to find 
& way to artificially produce coolness. He 
began building machines, and by 1844 he 
Was successful in mechanically cooling two 
rooms in his home that he used for hos- 
Pital purposes. A year later his machine 
Was producing 8-inch blocks of ice. 

Then, on May 6, 1851, he obtalned patent 
No. 8080, and this Florida physician became 
the first man in the United States to patent 
& successful ice making machine. 

Dr. Gorrie, born in the West Indios, reared 
in Charleston, S.C., and graduated from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in New 
York, settled in Apalachicola in 1833. At 
that time, Apalachicola was the busiest port 
in Florida, the outlet for all the cotton 
grown on rich plantations in the Chattahoo- 
chee River Valley. The town was a mecca 
for rich cotton brokers, land speculators, 
diplomats—and for many a rendezvous with 
death. Malaria was prevalent, and out- 
breaks of tropical fevers were common— 
fevers brought in by seamen from far tropi- 
cal ports. 

Dr, Gorrie was a harassed man, making 
Wearisome rounds in the broiling Florida sun 
from the humble homes of the poor and 
Negro slaves to the Mansion House where 
the rich cotton brokers and consuls lived, 
then on to the Marine Hospital to care for 
Sick seamen. After each visit he must have 
felt more helpless. “If only I had ice to 
Make my patients more comfortable and to 
Cool the hospital rooms, then I might do 
Something,” he said and wrote his friends 
Many times. 

To him plenty of ice was the most needed 
agent in the South, but it was the most diffi- 
Cult to obtain. All ice had to come from the 
North by wagon train or by sailing ship, 
But ships were uncertain, If they did arrive, 
the cost was almost prohibitive, 50 cents to 
81 per pound. 
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The fact that Dr. Gorrie was neither engi- 
neer nor physicist did not deter him when 
he had decided to try to create artificial 
coolness. In his early experimentation, he 
buit a device to hold buckets of ice sus- 
pended from the ceiling over which a cur- 
rent of air was passed. By some freak, a 
plece of ice was formed. This turned him 
to developing a machine for producing ice. 
After several years of efforts he completed, 
in 1850, the first truly practical model of his 
mechanical icemaking machine. 

The first person he told about his inven- 
tion was his close friend, Dr. A. W. Chap- 
man, distinguished botanist-physician of 
Apalachicola, 

Dr. Chapman was impressed but not con- 
vinced. “Have you found a way to freeze all 
your patients,” he Jokingly asked. 

“Not exactly,” replied Gorrie, then added, 
“I have made ice.” 

“The hell you have,” exclaimed Chapman. 

“No,” said Gorrle, ‘‘this has nothing to do 
with hell; on the contrary, if I succeed, I'll 
lower the temperature of even that torrid 
clime.” 

Another friend, Monsieur Rosan, French 
consul at Apalachicola, learned of Gorrie’s 
achievement. After seeing the machine in 
operation, Rosan persuaded the inventor to 
give a public demonstration at the Mansion 
House for the banquet to be held July 14, 
1850, in celebration of France’s Bastile Day. 
The celebration was to be a notable gather- 
ing of all the important persons in the port 
and surrounding area, 

Of keen interest was the fact that M. 
Rosan had promised his guests that there 
would be ice to cool the wines served at the 
dinner. Indeed, he had wagered a case of 
champagne that there would be ice. For 
days preceding the event there was consid- 
erable badinage and betting about it among 
the townsfolk, who made daily trips to the 
waterfront to look out for the long overdue 
ice ship. It did not come. Rosan smilingly 
covered all wagers. As the guests assembled 
in the great dining room on the appointed 
day, they saw on a side table a mysterious 
contraption. No one saw any ice. A hushed 
silence reigned. Then the French consul 
sprang to his feet and announced: “This is 
the day when France began giving her peo- 
ple what they wanted, so if my guests want 
ice they shall have it, even if to feed them, 
we work a miracle, only this time it is an 
American who has worked our miracle.” As 
he sat down four waiters entered, each 
proudly carrying a silver tray on which 
rested a large cube of ice. 

Dr. Gorrie's invention was proclaimed 
throughout the South as the beginning of a 
new and wonderful industry. But from New 
York and New England, where the cutting of 
natural ice was a profitable business, came 
ridicule. A New York daily commented: 
“There is a crank down in Apalachicola, Fla., 
who claims that he can make ice as good as 
God Almighty.” 

Neither Dr. Gorrie nor his friends were 
wealthy. When the inventor sought capital 
to commercially develop his machine, he was 
turned down at every hand. Four years after 
patenting his device, ill and brooding over 
his failure to obtain money, Dr. Gorrie died. 

Recognition of Dr. Gorrie’s gift to the 
world has been scant in published works. 
In 1900, a monument to him was erected in 
Apalachicola. In 1914, a marble statue of 
him (one of two presented by the State of 
Florida) was unveiled in Statuary Hall in the 
National Capitol in Washington. 

The John Gorrie Memorial Museum, dedi- 
cated in 1957, contains exhibits of the Florida 
humanitarian. Many of his original draw- 
ings, manuscripts, and the first working 
model of his ice machine were destroyed by 
invading Federal troops during the Civil 
War, but a replica of the original model can 
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be seen in the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington. 

At the 1935 meeting of the Southern Medi- 
cal Association, Dr. Gorrie was eulogized by 
the principal speaker not only for his inven- 
tion but also for his dedication to alleviating 
the suffering of man, 

And today, we pay unconscious tribute to 
him every time we tinkle the ice in a tall, 
frosted glass or take refuge in the coolness 
streaming from an air conditioner, 


New York-Montreal Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Representative ROBERT T. STAFFORD, of 
Vermont, and I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Public Works Appropria- 
tions to express our interest in an appro- 
priation which will enable the Army 
Engineers to complete the survey and 
preliminary studies of a water route 
from New York to Canada. 

In line with this proposed water route, 
I would like to commend to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the following let- 
ter which I received from William Lath- 
rop Rich, chairman of the committee 
for the New York-Montreal Seaway, in 
support of this survey: 

THE COMMITTEE FOR THE 
New YORK-MONTREAL SEAWAY, 
New York, N.Y., July 4, 1961. 
Hon, CARLETON J. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: with respect to the 
proposed New York-Montreal Seaway, why 
can't we get the facts and put an end to 
the current statements on costs of updat- 
ing the 1937 survey and the gestimates“ 
that are being passed around, 

There is only one sound way that any- 
body, and I mean anybody, can give a firm 
estimate and that way is to base it upon 
facts and those facts, with relation to this 
proposed seaway, can only be secured by 
having the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
update the 1937 survey. 

There have been such great and 
advances made in engineering and in con- 
struction practices that the 1937 survey 
cannot provide any gage as to the present- 
day costs and time for construction that 
to use any of the 1937 data, to judge present- 
day possibilities, would be like comparing 
work done by the pick-and-shovel method 
of that period with the present-day eamh- 
moving practices and ways of construction. 

The authorization for making the new 
survey was approved by Congress in 1958 
but the actual work of doing the survey 
has been held up by our State Department, 
awaiting for an expression of interest only 
from the Canadian Government. 

Why does and has Canada held back that 
expression of interest and will only admit 
that the proposal for a New York-Montreal 
waterway is under continuing study. 

As I have queried often enough, what are 
the causes or reasons why the Canadian 
Government will or cannot come out and 
state its causes or reasons for holding back 
any show of interest in this proposed water- 
way—no commitments asked or required. 
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One explanation, that on the face of it, 
cannot “hold water” is that the Canadian 
part of the survey would cost $100,000, when 
this waterway, after modernization, will wipe 
out an annual loss to Canadian citizens of 
about $600,000, caused by spring flooding of 
the Canadian area around Lake Champlain, 
including the flooding of about 45,000 acres 
of productible land, that does not dry out in 
time to be cultivated. 

The statement, that is attributed to Maj. 
Gen. William F. Cassidy, U.S. Army, Civil 
Works Director and furnished Senator WIL- 
LIAM L. Prouty, of Vermont, that the Amer- 
ican part of the survey would cost $950,000, 
is one of those inaccurate “gestimates” that 
may contribute to the hesitation of the Cana- 
dian Government to give out any statement 
related to this proposed waterway except that 
it is under continuing study. 

That figure of $950,000 was first stated 
publicly by Mr. Romuald P. Hulubowicz, 
of the Port of New York Authority, in his 
address before the chamber of commerces of 
the Province of Quebec in Montreal on De- 
cember 7, 1960. It was so at variance with 
the figure of $300,000 that the U.S. Army 
Engineers had given me in New York City in 
1958 that I made no comment at that time, 
but, upon my return to New York City, I 
went directly to the Army Engineers there, 
to find out which figure was correct. 

I put it up to them to set me straight and 
at the same time I confronted them with 
the statement from the Canadian Cabinet 
engineer to the effect that he could update 
the Canadian part of the survey for $100,000 
and complete his part in 1 year's time. 

Upon being confronted with that Cana- 
dian engineer's statement, the admission was 
made that they had supplied Mr. Hulubo- 
wicz with the figure of $950,000 and an esti- 
mated time required to make the complete 
survey of 6 years. 

The final upshot of the conference was 
that they finally admitted that the larger 
figure and the longer time required estimate, 
was given to cover all possible contingencies 
and that they, the US. Army Engineers, 
could also update the 1937 survey in 1 year 
and for much less money. How short a 
time in which they would be required to 
make the survey would control the amount 
of money required for the job. 

All of which illustrates how necessary it 
is to have current facts about this proposed 
waterway and they can, as I have repeatedly 
stated, only be made available by having the 
updating of the 1937 survey made at once. 
All of us, with current facts, pro and con, 
will know the real situation. 

We are aware that some interests his- 
torically are always against waterways for 

commercial use, as they represent competi- 
tion but, when it can so easily be proven, 
that when any region is opened up and pros- 
pers economically and financially, all means 
of transportation prosper and get new busi- 
ness. 

Last but not least, again, Why are the 
waterways of the eastern parts of our two 
countries neglected, while the western parts 
of our countries receive all the moneys that 
are needed for improvement? Again, the 
Columbia River Basin is to be improved, 
during the next 10 years to the tune of $3 
billion by the United States and Canada to- 
gether, and that figure does not include what 
moneys that Mr. Elmer F. Bennett, US. 
Under Secretary of the Interior, pointed out, 
that the United States had $3.5 billion in- 
vested in water projects on the Columbia 
River to date. 

If the Canadian Government, as inferred 
in the newspapers, is financially embar- 
rassed at the present time, why can’t the 
United States bear the total cost of doing 
the job and get it done at once. An adjust- 
ment can be made with Canada at a later 
date. 
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Let's get started and get the updating of 
the 1937 survey done now. 
mane yours, 
WILLIAM LATHROP RICH, 
Chairman. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting and illuminát- 
ing article written by one of our attor- 
neys in the District of Columbia on his 
trip to Poland: 

BEHIND THE IRÓN CURTAIN 
(By Vincent B. Welch) 


The purpose of this article is to awaken 
you to some of the everyday facts about in- 
ternational communism as it exists today in 
the satellite nations and to scare the day- 
lights out of you with respect to the possi- 
bility of world engulfment by this octopus, 
unless the Western World, led by the United 
States, does something and does something 
fast to stop it. 

This summer, together with a client of 
mine of Polish descent, I spent 10 days be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, in Poland. What I 
saw had an effect on me that I hope this 
article will have on you. I started out on 
this trip as a complacent American: over- 
stuffed, like most Americans, with the ma- 
terial things of life, myopic because of my 
closeness to my own work and a busy sched- 
ule, only vaguely familiar with the activities 
of the Communist world in recent years, and 
only mildly curious to view personally this 
somewhat interesting political creature. 
Within 48 hours I had seen all that I needed 
to see to scare me virtually to death, and 
I think the only reason I stayed there for 
8 more days was that I was in somewhat of 
& state of hypnotized amazement. 

In recent years, friends of mine have yis- 
ited Russia and its satellite nations, includ- 
ing Poland, as typical American tourists and 
have returned to tell me about their inter- 
esting trips and the good times they had. I 
only wish they had had an opportunity to be, 
as I was, in the company of an individual 
who not only himself speaks fluently, as flu- 
ently as he speaks English, all Slavic lan- 
guages, including Russian and Polish, but 
also had several non-Communist friends in 
Poland who could reveal some of the true 
facts about Poland today. I wish that those 
American tourists had stayed at hotels which 
Americans don’t frequent and had spent the 
majority of their time learning, as we did, 
what really goes on behind the Iron Curtain, 
rather than wasting their time and m 
on guided tours, which have only the dual 
purpose of extracting American currency and 
deceiving the Western World. If they had 
been fortunate enough to have visited the 
Communist satellite nations in this fashion 
they would have long ago felt compelled to 
write such articles as this themselves, and 
I wouldn't find myself driven by the urgency 
of the situation to try to help wake up 
America. 

In the past I have read many stories about 
Poland which were written by visitors to that 
country, including skilled newspaper re- 
porters, but nothing in those articles did 
anything to disturb me particularly. I don’t 
know what Poland they were describing, but 
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they couldn't have seen the same country I 
did. If we were to believe such stories, as 
well as Communist propaganda, we would 
conclude the following: (a) Communism 
hasn't done Poland any particular harm; (b) 
in reality, communism has done Poland some 
good, and Poland is now enjoying a degree 
of prosperity; (c) on the international po- 
litical plateau, Poland leans neither to the 
East nor to the West, or, perhaps, only slight- 
ly to the East; (d) the Polish people like or 
at least don’t dislike the people of the West; 
and (e) in the event of international conflict 
between the East and the West, Poland could 
be counted on to rise up against communism 
or at least to be of definite advantage to the 
West by organizing a strong underground 
movement. Such ideas, I can assure you. 
should be regarded as pure propaganda and 
rubbish. 

The assumption that the Polish people 
individually like the people of the West, or 
at least don't dislike them, is completely in 
error. They thoroughly despise us, par- 
ticularly the Americans. Based on my expe- 
rience, an American traveling around Po- 
land alone, not accompanied by party- 
trained guides, is subjected to hostile glares 
and even to physical shoving around. For 
instance, porters carrying suitcases into ho- 
tels often purposely bang them against an 
American's heels. Even if some of the Polish 
people did want to try to understand the 
people from the West who visit Poland, they 
are barred by law from speaking with them, 
unless they are assigned or specifically per- 
mitted to do so. The failure to abide by 
this regulation almost inevitably means sub- 
sequent interrogation and possible punish- 
ment. I personally made a concerted effort 
to get some Polish people to talk with me 
one evening at a restaurant night club in 
which there were approximately 200 Polish 
people. My efforts for 3 or 4 hours resulted 
in one person grunting some kind of a hello, 
and he had obviously had too much to 
drink. The fact is, they don't like us, and 
even if they might if they had the opportu- 
nity to know us as individuals, they aren't 
going to get that opportunity anyway. 

With respect to living conditions, over 90 
percent of the Polish people live in relative 
poverty. Their average monthly take-home 
pay (approximately 950 zlotys) is so low it 
wouldn't cover the cost of two pairs of shoes, 
even discounting the more basic necessities 
of survival, such as a place to live and some- 
thing to eat. It takes 3 to 4 months’ pay to 
buy a cheap suit of clothes. We gave a 
Polish friend an old wornout sult, and his 
tears of thankfulness said an awful lot. He 
proudly wore it every day during the remain- 
der of our visit. The people are allocated 9 
square meters of living space apiece, if you 
can call the hovels in which they live living 
space. A typical bathroom also serves as the 
kitchen and isn’t as large as the smallest 
American bathroom. Most of what we 
would regard as the necessities of living are 
unavailable, even if the money could be 
found with which to buy them. For exam- 
ple, we searched for hours in Warsaw before 
we could locate a can of grapefruit juice. It 
was a rusty, beat up article which would 
never be on the shelf of a store in the U.S.A. 
The price was approximately double its cost 
in America, which perhaps explains its lack 
of supply, since the Polish people simply 
can’t afford to buy it. Meatless Mondays 
and innumerable horsemeat shops further 
illustrate the lack of basic food supplies in 
the country. 

With respect to their attitude toward 
communism, over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy, through dedication, brainwashing: 
or abject fear. The young people are vir- 
tually all dedicated Communists or Com- 
munists in spirit, simply because that's all 
they have ever been taught. For 15 years, 
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Russia has seen to it that the young have had 
an opportunity to learn only communsim 
and its alleged benefits. The middle-aged 
Polish people have been brainwashed and 
thoroughly so. This has resulted in their 
Conversion to communism by the millions 
or theìr submission to and compliance with 
communism through terror. Only among 
the old does any trace of the old Poland 
exist, and only in this group is there much 
Opposition to communism. The communis- 
tic theory in this instance is that it makes 
no difference how the old people feel be- 
Cause they will soon be dead, and, therefore, 
they will soon be no problem, or that in 
any even they wold be relatively valuless to 
the West in an international conflict. 

It might be asked-why there has been such 
& high degree of conversion to communism 
in Poland if the people live in a state of 
Poverty and fear. One of the principal rea- 
Sons is that the people are thoroughly con- 
vinced that international communism will 
eventually dominate the world, and in their 
Minds it is only a question of how soon this 
Will happen. In short, they want to be on 
the winning and not the losing side, believ- 
ing that they will somehow benefit from this 
Position and that their living conditions will 
be superior to those of the people in the 
conquered Western World. In addition, they 
believe that the Western World has much 
Of the wealth today in life and that somehow, 
when this is seized, it will be distributed to 
their advantage. But whatever the reasons 
are, it is manifest that as a people they 
have become converted to communism. 
Therefore, it would appear to be utterly 
ridiculous for the Western World to engage in 
a game of giveaway to people who are on 
the other side and thoroughly dislike us, 
Such as this country's recent $130 million so- 
Called economic gift to Poland which can 
Only go in one way or another right into the 
Party coffer, 

If communism means what we saw In Po- 
land, it means a division of most of the 
Wealth among something less than 2 percent 
of the population, comprised mostly of top 
Party members and officials. The rest of the 
Nation shares what is left, but it is difficult 
to share on any acceptable or tolerable basis 
Virtually nothing. This isn't what interna- 
tional communism purports to be, but what 
Certainly is in practice, The party builds 
Modern bulldings for the party but virtually 
no houses or apartments for the people, and 
the people themselves can’t afford to bulld 
them. A recent photograph in one of the 
Most prominent American newspapers pur- 
Ported to show a typical modern Warsaw of- 
fice building. The catch was that this was 
the Communist Party headquarters, and it's 
the only building like it in Warsaw. 

Life is a constant turmoil in Poland. For 
Instance, in Polish restaurants I saw every- 
where people constantly tapping their feet 
and drumming the table tops with their 
fingers, whispering among themselves but 
Careful never to talk to strangers, furtively 
glancing around as though they expected at 
any moment what they've been afraid of for 
years. Wulters in restaurants trembled so 
much that they often couldn't pour coffee in 
my cup without spilling some into the saucer, 

As one individual told us, you can’t live 
in Poland for 2 years without having a nerv- 
Ous breakdown. It is a common experience 
tor people to hear a knock on the door down 

the hail of their apartment house in the 
Middle of the night, then departing foot- 
Steps, and later, the next day or so, suddenly 
realize that their neighbor is no longer 
around. But no one dares ask where he went, 
even If he is never seen again. They know, 
however, that he has either been extermi- 
nated or sent to a work camp. 

Spies spy on spies, who spy on the rest of 
the people. Members of families spy on the 
rest of their family. This was forcibly 
brought home to me by the experience of a 
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Polish acquaintance of ours who went to Po- 
land this summer to visit his family for 3 
months. By coincidence, he returned to New 
York on the same plane with us, and he 
informed us that the reason for cutting his 
vacation short was that he had found out 
on the preceding day that his brother was 
the spy assigned to his own family, His 
staring straight ahead for 9½ hours on the 
return flight without saying a word to any- 
one said a lot more than words could ever 
have. 

Roman Catholicism, which some years ago 
was a potent anticommunistic force in Po- 
land, is being gradually but definitely sup- 
pressed. The Catholic churches are being 
heavily taxed, with the obvious objective of 
closing them. A monastery which we visited 
outside of Warsaw received an arbitrary order 
to close down within 30 days. Not many 
years ago, the churches were crowded liter- 
ally every hour of the day. During week- 
days now they are practically empty and on 
Sundays only halt full, with those attending 
being mostly old people. Eventually, if the 
party officials are successful in their plans, 
and they probably will be, there won't be any 
churches open in Poland, 

Although most visitors to Poland don't 
realize it, their hotel rooms are bugged and 
their telephones are tapped, and thoroughly 
trained party agents are assigned to follow 
virtually their every movement. The only 
time a visitor can or should talk freely is on 
the sidewalk some distance from his hotel 
when he is certain that no one is within 
listening distance. To seek information 
about the Communist world or the Com- 
munist way of living which might be of 
some advantage to the West is one of the 
most dangerous things a visitor can do. I 
hadn't been in Warsaw 24 hours before the 
agent assigned to me made the first direct 
and open contact. A whisper in my ear by 
an old Polish man of the word “policja” (po- 
lice) put me on guard in my subsequent con- 
versations with this individual, The agent 
knew my whereabouts at all times, and if I 
failed to keep an appointment with him at 
a particular place and time, within 15 
minutes thereafter he would appear where I 
was, completely unannoyed at my standing 
him up. I purposely did this several times 
to test his actions. Turning over the name, 
address, telephone number, and picture of 
this individual to Army intelligence upon my 
return gave me at least some sense of satis- 
faction. 

To illustrate further the efficiency of their 
surveillance system, one evening we were 
exposed to communistic propaganda ad 
nauseam by two individuals, one a writer 
and one a dentist. Incidentally, the writer 
only 2 days before in our presence at the 
monastery was telling anticommunistic 
jokes and laughing uproariously at any 
funny remarks about communism. An- 
grily, and with insulting remarks, we finally 
left these two individuals only to be called 
2 days later by the dentist and pleasantly 
invited to dinner. I wondered why we were 
receiving this pleasant invitation in the 
light of our attitude when we last left 
them, until it was revealed during the latter 
part of the conversation that they knew we 
had been to the U.S. Embassy the day before 
and precisely with whom we had talked for 
several hours. 

Private professional practice of any kind 
is at a virtual standstill. As an attorney, I 
was naturally interested in the practice of 
law in Poland. I discussed this with an 
anti-Communist attorney in Warsaw, who 
some years ago had a thriving legal practice, 
one which he stated was now virtually non- 
existent. He pointed out that it is an ob- 
vious waste of time for an attorney to de- 
fend an alleged criminal when the individual 
has been adjudged guilty and the sentence 
prescribed before tho trial even starts. 
When I inquired about such matters as the 
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negotiation of contracts, he stated that you 
don't negotiate contracts in Poland—you 
sign them as drafted by the party officials. 

The so-called October era in Poland, that 
little elbow room the Polish people won be- 
cause of their determination during and af- 
ter the June 1956 bread and freedom revolt 
of the Polish workers, is definitely at an end. 
Gomulka has returned to the fold and to 
the orthodox communistic thinking and do- 
ing. He has denounced the West in no un- 
certain terms. He was the first to congratu- 
late Khrushchev on his stand at the summit 
and sided with him through the Polish press 
in a subsequent violent denunciation of the 
West, particularly the United States. Re- 
cent United Nations votes only serve to con- 
firm this fact. 

The control of the Polish Army is in the 
hands of a former Soviet officer, Gen. Joseph 
Urbanowicz, who claims to be a Pole from 
Latvia, but informed sources know better. 
More than 50 of the higher Polish Army and 
Navy officers have been deprived of their 
commands this year. Gradually the Polish 
3 is becoming completely Russian domi- 
nated. 

This complete change in Poland, with its 
enslaving of the masses, has been accomp- 
lished in the past 15 years, and, to a large 
extent, it was accomplished early in this 
period. However, communism swept through 
East Germany in a faster period of time. 
To my absolute amazement, I learned dur- 
ing the latter part of my trip, which was 
spent in East Berlin and West Berlin, that 
the East Germany people are more dedicated 
to communism than are the Russians, In 
the Communist world, the East Germans are 
considered comparable to the Red Chinese 
in their dedication to communism, and Rus- 
sia is as much afraid of a premature inter- 
national move on their part as on the part 
of the Red Chinese. Is the same thing going 
to happen in the rest of Europe, in Africa, 
in what remains of the free Orient, in Cuba, 
and in parts or all of Central and South 
America? 

If this all sounds a little cloak-and-dag- 
gerish, let me add that all of the basic facts 
recited herein have been confirmed by Amer- 
ican intelligence sources. And to quote 
American intelligence sources further, condi- 
tions in other satellite nations are worse. 

If the people of the free world could only 
see all of this or understand it, the problem 
of the conquest of the remainder of the 
world by international communism would 
not exist. But they don’t see it; and they 
won't see it; and, therefore, like myself be- 
fore my trip to Poland, they won't under- 
stand it. 

I don’t know what ought to be done now 
about the Commuist threat to the world, but 
I'm going to try to find out, and you should 
too, Iam certain that an Increased military 
budget is imperative, but this would appear 
to be only part of the solution. I am also 
personally convinced that educating the 
American people to this immediate threat 
is even more important. There must be some 
people in the United States who know what 
we ought to do, and there must be some 
Statesmen in the United States who can 
lead us to do it. 

Bvery April 15, when I pay the balance on 
my Federal income tax for the preceding 
calendar year, like nearly every other Amer- 
ican I grumble and rant and rave about high 
taxes, unnecessary Government spending. 
and so forth. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted if the Federal Government would 
substantially increase my annual income 
tax, along with the taxes for every other 
American, and spend every cent in an effort 
to defeat international communism. If that 
left me penniless, at least I'd be a relatively 
happy man—at least a free man and 
not a poor man who would have to live vir- 
tually 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks 
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a year, in an atmosphere of fear, approach- 
ing, at times, sheer terror. 

From the foregoing, you must now realize 
that I am not a professional writer. But, 
for once in my life, I wish I were, because 
then I would be better able to express what 
I have tried to say here, and I would surely 
be able to convince you too to become an 
anti-Communist missionary, as I have. 


A Tribute to the Great State of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, “I've rel- 
ished T-bone steaks grown on the west- 
ern High Plains; I’ve journeyed far on 
gasoline mined from your rocky cliffs 
and canyons; and I have eaten of the 
‘staff of life’ from you—'bread basket of 
the world.“ These descriptive words 
were written by Mrs. Ralph E. Shafer, a 
constituent of mine from Winfield, 
Kans., and won first. place in the essay 
division in the sixth district competition 
of the Kansas Federation of Women's 
Clubs. Judging the competition, Dr. Fu- 
son of Kansas Wesleyan University com- 
mented, “Though obviously an expanded 
parallel to Carl Sandburg's famous prose 
poem ‘Chicago,’ this rhythmic stimulat- 
ing essay, nevertheless, has enough body 
and vividness to win first place.” The 
essay, entitled “Kansas” was first pub- 
lished in the Winfield (Kans.) Daily 
Courier, Tuesday, June 20, 1961, and un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like now to proclaim throughout the land 
an essay picture of my beautiful and 
bounteous State by inserting “Kansas” 
by Mrs. Ralph E. Shafer, into the 
RECORD: 

Grain grower of the universe, aircraft 
maker, raiser of livestock; petroleum miner 
and worldwide trader; hilly, flat, rolling; 
Hint hills, prairie, rangeland; exact center 
of our Nation; State of the sentinel sun- 
flower: 

They tell me you are unpredictable in 
weather, that anything can happen here, and 
I believe them, for I have witnessed slow 
death in drought years, as well as months 
of heavy flooding. Rain, sleet, hail and snow 
have fallen intermittently. 

True to your Indian Sioux name, Kan- 
sas,” your swift or south wind shows itself 
in balmy breezes, or quite in contrast with 
tornadic torture. 

They tell me you are desolate and I admit 
it; that parts of you are almost as the 
desert, but I have viewed the gentle rolling 
eastern landscape; I've relished T-bone 
steaks grown on the western high plains; 
I've journeyed far on gasoline mined from 
your rocky cliffs and canyons; and I have 
eaten of the staff of life from you bread- 
basket of the world.” 

And they tell me you are selfish, but my 
reply is: We shared the buffalo, these past 
monarchs of the prairie, alike with white 
and red, until this native, shaggy bulk of 
meat and bone is practically extinct; pro- 
rated homesteads in this “land of famed 
Quivira”; made distribution of petroleum 
gases; dispensed cement, coal, zinc, lead, salt, 
stone, clay and gypsum; appropriated wheat, 
corn, oats and ripened sorghums; allotted 
fatted beeves—Black Angus, Herefords, 
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Shorthorns—to markets of the world; divided 
mutton, wool; provided flax, soybeans, fruit 
and potatoes. 

Yes, these we've shared—and more—ben- 
evolence, I'd say—and unexcelled. 

You, kingly Kansas: Produced our 34th 
past President, this smiling Abilenean 
ruler; this 65-star world-famed general; 
brought forth our noted hatchet-hacker, 
Carrie Nation; that stormy antibooze cru- 
sader; birthed Atchison’s Amelia Earhart; 
celebrity in aviation; bore teacher-general, 
Frederick Funston near Iola, great hero of 
the Philippine campaign; brought into life 
a famous mural painter, John Steuart Curry, 
whose vivid olis portray the abolitionist 
John Brown, upon the walls of our State 
capital. 

In answer to the seeming scoffers who 
would berate our beautiful and bounteous 
State, I would reply: 

We bequeath to present population and 
to profound posterity—the peace of ever- 
lasting hills; Christ-centered churches in 
every city and community; the songs of 
yellow-breasted meadowlarks; the beauty of 
white-silyer sycamores; the shelter of can- 
did cottonwoods; the rustic relics of Fort 
Larned and Fort Hays; the cool lucidity of 
lakes and rivers; the healing rays of Kansas 
sunshine; the military reservation of Fort 
Riley; the Singing Swedes of Lindsborg; the 
bygone, yet renewed, Boot Hill of famed 
Dodge City; the drastic dugouts of the Dal- 
ton gang; the covered wagons of Cimarron’s 
rough crossing; the carved-out Chisholm 


» trail—now paved and international high- 


ways; the Santa Fe that did become a rail- 
road; the pancake race of England-Liberal 
renown; the Beech and Boeing aircraft of 
Wichita repute; religious colleges with 
spiritual and high scholastic ratings. 

Show me another State with greater nat- 
ural resources—facilities that would exceed 
whose parentage began before the Pilgrims 
landed on Plymouth Rock, for Coronado rode 
from Mexico to Central Kansas in 1541. 
Three centuries later, came William Betknell 
to open up the great trade route of 750 miles 
and of this trail called, Santa Fe—500 miles 
cut through our own State, Kansas; flinging 
the territory open in 1854 came the Nebras- 
ka-Kansas bill, with signature from Franklin 
Pierce; and then on January 29, year 1861 
Kansas became a State—100 years ago to 
date—and we are celebrating this year— 
1961, as its centennial. 

Sunbonneted—Madonnas of the trail 
then, clubwomen of our farms and cities 
now, cowbooted—cowboys of the trail 
then, riders of the range and rodeos now, 
sweating, scooping, pasturing, manufactur- 
ing, educating, praying, legislating, toiling, 
under the heat of a Kansas sun: teachers, 
artists, governors, doctors, miners, masons, 
politicians, preachers, presidents—Kansas 
celebrating. 

Celebrating 100 years of stalwart statehood, 
proud to be grain grower, aircraft maker, pe- 
troleum miner, worldwide trader, Jayhawkers 
manifesting love for their home on the range. 


Hon. Thomas C. Egan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
great jurists of the Federal courts who 
lived in my district until he passed away 
last week, was the Honorable Thomas C. 
Egan. He and his family lived at 118 
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East Sedgwick Street in Germantown. 
His last public office was that of U.S. 
district court judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania. Prior public serv- 
ice included chairmanship of the Phila- 
delphia Gas Commission and member- 
ship on the Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission. Before his elevation to the 
bench, Tom Egan, as he was affectionate- 
ly known, practiced law in Philadelphia 
County for many years. 

Judge Egan was born in Pennsylvania 
in 1894 at Shenandoah. He graduated 
from Georgetown University and re- 
ceived his LL. B. from the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School in 1921. He 
received honorary degrees from George- 
town University, LL. D., and from St. 
Joseph's College, L. H. D. 

I have known Judge Egan for over 30 
years and in all that time have had the 
highest respect for him as a man, a law- 
yer, and as a judge. He was extremely 
friendly and pleasant to everyone. 
Philadelphia has lost an outstanding 
citizen. The Federal courts have lost a 
great jurist. 


Well Remembered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, as more 
time elapses since the untimely passing 
of my good friend, George Bender, 
former U.S. Senator from Ohio, people 
begin to remember many of the fine and 
helpful things he did through his long 
career of public service. > 

As an example, all of us in the Cincin- 
nati area are looking to the completion 
of the Markland Dam and what it will 
do to help traffic on the Ohio River. A 
few remember the part that George 
Bender played fn making Markland Dam 
a reality. 

Dick Thornburg, the capable editor 
of the Cincinnati Post and Times-Star 
and former Washington correspondent 
for the Scripps-Howard newspaper, 
who knew the Senator exceptionally 
well, in an article following the Sena- 
tor's passing, discussed at length the 
part George Bender played. Mr. 
Thornburg concluded by saying: 

With all due respect for the man for whom 
the dam is named, maybe it should have 
been called the Bender Dam. 


A few days ago, the Raleigh Register, 
Beckley, W. Va., commented on George 
Bender. This editorial entitled “Well 
Remembered” follows: 

WELL REMEMBERED 


The late George Bender of Ohlo was some- 
thing of a legend in politics while he lived. 

He was evangelistic in his enthusiasm. In 
the years he was in Congress, he is said to 
have run his office with a gay concern for 
his constituents that made the place seem 
like an around-the-clock USO establishment. 

His 1952 espousal of the presidential cause 
of the late Senator Robert A. Taft brought 
Bender his greatest national notoriety. He 
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sung “I'm Looking Over a Four-Leaf Clover” 
until his leather lungs gave out, and rang a 
cowbell so hard and long he eventually 
Showed up in convention hall with a 
bandaged hand. 

At one stage of his career, Ohio eliminated 
the at-large seat he held in the U.S. House. 
Bender promptly announced for a district 
seat: 

“They may abolish Congressmen at large 
but they'll never abolish George Bender.” 

The political history books are not likely to 
abolish him, either. 


As I said, Mr. Speaker, as every day 
Passes people will recollect incidents 
ee they asked Bender's help and got 
b. 


Living in the Right Hand of God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER L. McVEY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. McVEY. Mr. Speaker, America 
has many faces presented by citizens of 
different sections and different States 
of our country. Recently Kansans pre- 
Sented their face to a visitor from 
Greece, Mr. Angelos Terzajis, a play- 
wright who spent 2 weeks in the city of 
Emporia during the presentation of his 
English version of “Theophano,” a 
Greek drama. 

Upon returning to Greece, this play- 
Wright wrote of his impressions of Kan- 
Sas in Vima, a Greek newspaper. 
These impressions are also impressions 
of our Nation. Mr. Terzajis wrote that 
the real life in the United States has 
Nothing to do with its big cities: 

Here in this blessed corner of the 
earth—Kansas—the air smells fresh with 
the fragrance of new mown hay. This 
Peaceful city, which carries the name Em- 
poria, represents a quite different picture 
from what a European observer is accus- 
tomed to seeing in the European mosaic. 
Nothing crowded; no cement cities; here an 
€ndless park adorned with lovely dwellings 
Which are charming and joyful; no fences 
Separate neighbors; all things coexist in 

onious company. 

Tam thinking of the ambiguous picture we 
have from our distance about life in America. 
In this blessed city where people sleep with- 
Out locking their doors, where children leave 
their bicycles overnight on the grass, I recol- 
lect the idea we have of a country dominated 
by gangsters. This is the distortion of the 
Windows, but it is also the bitter fruit of 
the many senseless pictures offered by Hol- 
lywood. * * * Not once, during my stay in 
Kansas, and it is hard to say how many I 
met, did I meet anyone displaying indiffer- 
ence, cynicism, and an affected polite- 
ness. „America is represented by the 
People of Kansas who look at you imnocently 
and with faith, Here I met men and women 
who had never visited New York and, even 
More surprising, they do not intend or desire 
to do so. 

The truth is that this State offers to its 
People everything: namely, health, humani- 
tarian concepts of life, comfort, education, 
Vitality, and peace. In this great State there 
is no feeling that you live hidden from God. 
2 quite the contrary, in the right hand 
of God. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish that more visitors 
from the United States could come to 
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Kansas to discover Americanism in its 
purest form, free from foreign ideologies, 
labor strikes, racial and segregation 
problems, and possessing an abundance 
of good clean fresh air which carries good 
clean fresh thoughts. Since this is our 
centennial year, it would be an ideal time 
for such a visit, and I suggest the fall 
when Kansas has its most delightful 
weather. 


Support for the Durham Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the time when superstition, ignorance, 
and fear dominated the thinking of 
mankind, sufferers from mental dis- 
orders were usually subjected to cruel 
tortures, exile, or death. 

As men slowly came to realize that 
these people were sick and diseased, not 
under the spell of witches or in league 
with the devil, society’s attitude towards 
the treatment accorded to the mentally 
ill also changed. At first “mad” people 
were merely shut away from the world 
and confined in an asylum, Gradually, 
however, with the advent of psychiatry, 
people began to look towards curing 
those suffering from mental illness in 
order to enable them to successfully cope 
with the problems of society. An “in- 
sane” person, it was realized, could not 
be held responsible for his actions since 
they were the product of a diseased 
mind. Punishment, whether its aim 
was deterrent or corrective, was mean- 
ingless for these people. What was ob- 
viously needed was medical care. 

The courts of the District of Columbia, 
among the most forward-looking in the 
country, recognized this need and began 
to operate under its present rule, which 
states that— 

An accused ‘person is not criminally re- 
sponsible if his unlawful act was the prod- 
uct of mental disease or defect. 


This rule, set forth in Durham against 
United States, brings the test of criminal 
responsibility into harmony with mod- 


‘ern medical knowledge concerning 


mental disorder. Our colleagues, Mr. 
Dawson, of Illinois, and Mr. CoHELAN, of 
California, and I, so asserted in the 
minority report on H.R. 7052, which was 
unfortunately hastily passed by this 
body on June 26 of this year without any 
debate. 

The minority views submitted with 
the report of the District of Columbia 
Committee set forth ample reasons for 
the defeat of H.R. 7052. Not only would 
this bill, if adopted, fasten an obsolete, 
inadequate, and unjust standard of crim- 
inal responsibility on mentally defec- 
tive defendants in the District, but it 
would also deprive juries of the knowl- 
edge of psychiatric experts who are well 
qualified to testify regarding a defend- 
ant’s mental health. One's knowledge 
of right and wrong is a question of 
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morality separate from a person's de- 
gree of sanity. 

Among the many informed people, 
eminent judges, legal commentators, and 
psychiatrists who share my opinions on 
this subject and who support the present 
Durham rule is Dr. Winfred Overholser, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital, a mental institution maintained by 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in the District of Co- 
lumbia. In an article in the spring 1961 
issue of State Government, entitled 
“Some Psychiatric Aspects of Criminal 
Responsibility,” Dr. Overholser states his 
preference for the Durham rule on the 
subject of the test of insanity in criminal 
cases. His learned discussion and views 
are a part of the reason why I opposed 
the bill to abolish the Durham rule. I 
wish that all of my colleagues had been 
able to see it before voting on this 
subject. 

The article follows: 

Some PSYCHIATRIC ASPECTS OF CRIMINAL 


(By Winfred Overholser, M.D., Sc. D., L.H.D., 
LL. D.) 


One of the ancient principles of the crim- 
inal law is that unless a certain mental 
state (mens rea) coincides with a forbidden 
act, that act is not a crime. For many cen- 
turies “insanity” has been recognized as 
negating criminal intent, but what degree 
of mental disorder was to be so recognized 
has depended largely on the prevailing con- 
cepts of mental illness in general. With the 
widening public and legislative interest in 
psychiatry and its relation to behavior, it is 
not strange that we find in the legal litera- 
ture and in judicial decisions frequent refer- 
ences to the defense of insanity, and at least 
some readiness to reevaluate our concepts. 

Law and psychiatry deal with the be- 
havior of people, and thus it is that the 
psychiatric facts now known about behavior, 
particularly of the antisocial type, should 
be of interest to the legislator, the lawyer, 
and the judge, for the purpose both of better 
protecting society and of assuring justice to 
the accused. 

Although I speak for myself alone, I ven- 
ture to think that my views are reasonably 
in line with those of most psychiatrists. At 
any rate, I am fairly famillar with the legal 
and medical literature, and speak as well 
from a long experience in dealing with courts 
and offenders. 

THE ROLE OF PSYCHIATRY 

Psychiatry is thus defined by Sir David 
Henderson, the dean of British psychiatrists: 
“Psychiatry is that branch of medicine which 
deals with those individuals who, from a 
combination of circumstances, constitutional 
or acquired, are unable to adapt themselves 
satisfactorily to their particular situation in 
life because of certain signs and symptoms, 
certain maladjustments which may or may 
not require treatment in the home, the 
school, the college, the factory, the clinic, 
nursing home or hospital.” 

Psychiatry has indeed gone far in the last 
half century, and is now long past the time 
when the principal interest of the psychia- 
trist was either in testifying in court or in 
sending to the “asylum” those who were 
“furlously mad.” We have learned much of 
the way the human mind operates, and sub- 
stantial advances have been made in the line 
of institutional and extramural treatment of 
mental disorder. 

The modern era of psychiatry begins with 
the work of Sigmund Freud. He demolished 
the idea that man is entirely a reasoning 
animal; rather, he showed that man does 
not live and act by reason alone. He dem- 
onstrated the driving force of emotion and 
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the important and dynamic effect of un- 
conscious factors in behavior, The fact that 
the emotions may on occasion overcome 
sound judgment has long been recognized 
by the law in the “heat of blood” doctrine 
as affecting premeditation, but recognition 
of the importance of unconscious emotional 
factors in the mental life has lagged in gen- 
eral acceptance. 

This, however, is not to say that all con- 
duct is entirely predetermined. Man is 
capable, even though conditioned by what 
has gone before, of testing his impulses and 
desires by reality and of making decisions; 
the prospect of penalties for violation of the 
prevailing code of conduct is one of the 
elements of reality. Indeed, it is only be- 
cause there is determinism that rules of con- 
duct can be expected to have any effect, or 
that any sort of treatment for mental dis- 
orders can be helpful, It is far from the 
facts to accuse the psychiatrist of consider- 
ing the sick and the wicked equally free of 
blame. 

MIND, BRAIN, AND COMPLEXES 


What we generally term mind“ is an ab- 
straction, an inclusive word which signifies 
the sum total of the ways in which the in- 
dividual reacts as a whole in response to the 
stimuli, external and internal, which are 
constantly playing upon him. Mental ac- 
tivity, in other words, is merely one aspect 
of biological functioning. The mind does 
not have a separate entity, nor does it exist 
in a vacuum or somehow separately from 
the body. The various parts of the body 
are unified through the actions of the 
nervous system, the central organ of this 
system being the brain, a complicated struc- 
ture which receives the stimuli from the 
outside world as well as from the body it- 
self, responds to these stimuli by motor 
phenomena of various sorts, and stores the 
various impressions which it has received. 
The phenomenon of storing these impres- 
sions is referred to as memory, a most im- 
portant function, by means of which the 
effects of training are accumulated and 
various associations set in motion; some of 
these associations at least appear to result 
in what is known as logical thought. 

Damage to the brain may be expected to 
have an effect upon judgment and the other 
higher mental functions; this may be due to 
failure of development (a condition known 
as mental retardation or defect), or to ex- 
ternal injury, circulating poisons in the 
bloodstream, as from infection or drugs, 
and from degenerative changes due to tu- 
mor or arterial degeneration. Changes from 
any of these causes may be expected to bring 
about alterations, temporary or permanent, 
in the functioning of the individual—in his 
conduct, his judgment, his consciousness, 
and his ability to respond to stimuli; in 
short, in his mind. 

No two persons are born identically alike, 
and everyone starts life with his own con- 
stitutional makeup, of which the tempera- 
ment is a part. Everyone has varied expe- 
riences as he is growing up, many of them 
unique to him. Some of these are pleas- 
ant, some of them quite otherwise, but all 
have a bearing upon the development of his 
personality. No two persons have quite the 
same background of experiences, and thus 
we properly expect wide variations in the 
behavior of individuals. Furthermore, it is 
well demonstrated that impressions, expe- 
riences, and teachings, many of them con- 
sciously “forgotten,” are nevertheless stored 
in what is referred to as the unconscious. 
Unpleasant experiences may be repressed, 
yet especially under stress may come out in 
disguised forms such as phobias, tics, 
dreams, anxieties and various neurotic and 
even psychotic manifestations, These con- 
stellations, with a heavy emotional charge, 
are referred to as complexes. Everyone has 
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them; it is how one deals with them or how 
they deal with him that is important, 


SERIOUS DISORDERS 


In addition to the organic types of men- 
tal disorder, there are certain gross distor- 
tions of personality which we generally re- 
fer to as psychoses, notably schizophrenia, 
the depressions, and the involutional 
psychoses; the latter being those mental dis- 
orders occurring in the inyolutional period 
of life. In psychotic disorders, both or- 
ganic and those without known organic basis 
(sometimes called functional), there is usu- 
ally a considerable loss of contact with 
reality, or a marked elevation or depression 
of mood. It is of these types that people 
generally think when they use the words 
“mentally ill” or “insane.” 

There is another large group of mental dis- 
orders, however, known as the neuroses, in 
which the individual is usually in substan- 
tial contact with his enyironment. He may 
realize that he is not well, but he may at the 
same time suffer from various phobias, com- 
pulsions, obsessions, or dissociative states like 
hysterical amnesia. It is in these compulsive 
states particularly that we find what is some- 
times called irresistible impulse; kleptomania 
is an example. The so-called psychosomatic 
disorders are not of particular interest in the 
criminal law, although they often are of con- 
cern in tort actions, such as those involving 
“traumatic” neuroses, 

Another group of mental disturbances is 
classified in the official nomenclature of the 
American Psychiatric Association as person- 
ality disorders. This group includes, among 
others, the so-called psychopathic or socio- 
pathic personality. The soclopath is char- 
acterized by lack of alm and of foresight, a 
failure to profit by experience, impulsiveness, 
egocentricity, a lack of emotional rapport 
with others, and of sympathy, a general im- 
maturity and very little regulatory influence 
of intellect upon his behavior. A moderate 
proportion of criminals may fall in this 
group, and some very decidedly do so. The 
notion that there is a “mental abnormality 
manifested only by repeated criminal or oth- 
erwise antisocial conduct” is, however, un- 
psychiatric, There is no such entity, even 
though the proposed Model Penal Code of the 
“American Law Institute purports to exclude 
in this manner persons with a diagnosis of 
sociopathic personality. There are many 
criminals who are not sociopaths, but the 
sociopath who comes into conflict with the 
law has numerous symptoms in addition to 
his antisocial behavior, and is, in short, a 
mentally sick man. 

Isaac Ray, the great American ploneer in 
medical Jurisprudence, said many years ago, 
“Insanity is a disease and as is the case with 
all other diseases the fact of its existence is 
never established by a single diagnostic 
symptom, but by the whole body of symp- 


- toms, no particular one of which is present 


in every case.” The psychiatrist, whether ex- 
amining an alleged offender or a private 
patient in his office, will take into considera- 
tion the entire body of symptoms and signs 
in an attempt to understand why the in- 
dividual conducts himself and feels as he 
does. For this purpose, several interviews or 
a period of observation in a mental hospital 
may be necessary. £ 
TRADITIONAL TESTS OF INSANITY 

The two principal "testa" of insanity are 
the M'Naghten rule and the “irresistible 
impulse” test. The former was enunciated 
by the judges of England in 1843, and dealt 
solely with the cognitive element: To con- 
stitute a defense of insanity the defendant 
must not know the nature and quality” of 
his act nor that what he was doing was 
wrong. This test is in force in almost all 
of the States, and in some instances has 
been embalmed in statutory form. The lat- 
ter test, enunciated by an Ohio court in 
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1834, recognizes the volitional element, or 
that of control; it Is recognized in about 
19 States, usually as a qualification or sup- 
plementation of the M’Naghten rule. 

To the psychiatrist, the M'Naghten rule is 
particularly objectionable as being unrealis- 
tic and moralistic, and completely out of 
tune with psychiatric knowledge. Many pa- 
tients in mental hospitals who by any prac- 
tical test would be considered insane“ have 
at least a glimmering and sometimes a strong 
sense of what is right or wrong. The test 
was attacked by legal and medical writers 
soon after it was laid down, and the litera- 
ture from then on is replete with criticisms 
of it. In spite, however, of all the psychia- 
tric progress of 118 years, it has proved it- 
self highly resistant to change. 

The “irresistible impulse“ test, less wide- 
spread and psychiatrically somewhat less ob- 
jectionable, offers serious problems of proof. 
Both tests, however, err in selecting one ele- 
ment of the mental life as decisive. 

The proposed formulatian of the Ameril- 
can Law Institute appears to me to be merely 
a combination in new verbal dress of the two 
preceding tests.“ speaking as it does of ca- 
pacity to appreciate the criminality of the 
act” and the ability “to conform his conduct 
to the requirements of law.“ and is open to 
the same objections as its antecedent “tests.” 
It is a fact of some interest that all three 
of the psychiatric consultants on the ad- 
visory committee of the Institute take ex- 
ception to the formulation. I must indeed 
confess to some doubts whether it is within 
the competence of the psychiatrist to pass 
on whether the accused has “adequate ca- 
pacity” to appreciate criminality or to con- 
form. I doubt, too, the wisdom of enacting 
any “tests” into law. When enacted, they 
become fixed and extremely difficult to 
modify, whereas there is presumably more 
flexibility in judicial interpretations, 

It is worth noting that all the tests“ 
were originally laid down by judges, As 
Chief Judge Biggs says in his dissent in 
Smith v. Baldi (192 F. 2d 540), in speaking 
of the judicial origin of the M'Naghten 
rule, “Perhaps it is not too much to think 
that it may be altered by the same means.” 


RECOGNITION OF A GRAY AREA 


Both of the “tests” so far discussed, at least 
until the establishment of the New Hamp- 
shire rule in 1870 (St. v. Pike, 49 N.H. 399) 
and the Durham rule in the District of 
Columbia in 1954 (214 F. 2d 862), drew a 
sharp line of dichotomy between sane and 
insane, the latter implying total loss of rea- 
son. The law itself, however, in a number 
of States (about 20) has recognized that 
there is a “gray” area between the black and 
the white. I refer to the establishment of 
the so-called “sex psychopath” group. 

Although this group is not at all well- 
defined psychiatrically, the demand for leg- 
islation dealing with it arose as a result of 
public recognition of the fact that many 
persistent sexual offenders have shown 
themselves to be entirely unamenable to 
routine correctional treatment, that nl- 
though they are not “insane” in the eyes of 
the law they are by reason of mental devi- 
ation not readily deterrable. Some of these 
offenders are sociopaths, more of them in 
my opinion are neurotic, but in any event 
the principle has been established that here 
is a group of something other than frankly 
“insane” persons, who should be dealt with 
by an indeterminate period of detention and, 
where possible, treatment; actually a fair 
proportion of these offenders are amenable 
to psychiatric treatement.t 

THE NEW HAMPSHIRE AND DURHAM RULES 


A new approach was signaled in the enun- 
ciation of the New Hampshire rule, which 


See “Sexual Psychopath Statutes,” by A. 
H. Swanson, J. Crim. Law & Criminology; 
51:215. July, Aug. 1960. 
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holds that one is not criminally responsible 
for an unlawful act if it resulted from men- 
tal disease or mental defect. Judge Doe, 
who is responsible for this rule, arrived at 
his formulation after prolonged study, con- 
cluding as he did that the matter of the 
mental state of the offender is as much a 
Matter of fact, not of law, as his presence 
at the scene of the crime. He held, too, that 
the law should not attempt to define dis- 
ease: “What is a diseased condition of mind 
is to be settled by science and not by law— 
disease is wholly within the realm of natural 
law or the law of nature. The municipal, 
civil law established by men for human 
government, does not declare what is dis- 
ease of the mind any more than it declares 
what is disease of the lungs or liver.” The 
Court of Appeals of the District of Colum- 
bia in 1954, apparently by somewhat differ- 
ent reasoning, arrived at a similar result in 
the Durham rule, namely that the proper 
test, if any, was whether or not the act 
Was the product of mental disease or defect. 

From what I have already said it will be 
Seen that the psychiatrist is interested in 
the very criterion outlined in the Durham 
rule, namely that of productivity, While 
being question under the rule he is speaking 
as a psychiatrist, and has full opportunity 


to outline the history, the development ot 


the subject’s conduct, and the relationship 
of his mental disorder, if any, to the act 
with which the defendant is charged. The 
Problem of causation of conduct is within 

psychiatrist's province, whereas the 
MNaghten rule and the frame of reference 
in which the questions under that rule are 
asked pose a moral query which is not within 
his competence. 

CERTAINTY IS HARD ro FIND 


One of the charges made against the Dur- 
ham rule is that it is vague. Certainly the 
McNaghten rule appears on the surface only 
not to be vague, although it is unsound. 
There have been many differing interpreta- 
tions, for example, of the seemingly simple 
Words “nature and quality of the act,” and 
even of the word “wrong,” as used in tho 
McNaghten decision, The assumed definite- 
ness of the rule is largely illusory. Chief 
Judge Simon Sobeloff well says, “What we 
Ought to fear above all is not the absence 
Of a definition but being saddled with a false 
definition.“ The fuller meaning of “prod- 
uct” as used in the Durham decision was 
Clarified in the decision of Carter v. United 
States (252 F. 2d 608) as requiring that the 
mental disease or defect be decisive or criti- 
Cal in bringing about the act. z 

It is also alleged that the jury cannot 
arrive at a conclusion on so vague instruc- 
tions, This seems to me a specious argu- 
ment, for juries appear to have very little 
difficulty in deciding, be their decision right 
Or wrong, what is a reasonable man, what is 
due care, what is negligence, what is malice 
or premeditation, just as in other types of 
Cases they seem to arrive at some conclusion 
about causation. Under the Durham rule, 
they can be ‘given guidance by full psychi- 
atric evidence. Certainty is an illusory vir- 
tue in any conclusions involving the be- 
havior of human beings, and this is recog- 
nized by the American Law Institute formu- 
lation of “substantial” or adequate“ ca- 
Pacity. Very few things in this world are 
Certain, and even the law does not demand 
more than a finding beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

TOO MANY ACQUITTALS? 


Still another allegation against the Dur- 
rule is that it will increase the number 

of acquittals by reason of insanity. The 
number has increased to some extent; 
Stanted, From the date of the Durham de- 


— — — 


Amer. Bar Assn. J.; 41: 793-796, 877-879. 
Sept. 1955. 
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cision (July 1, 1954) through January 31, 
1961, 247 persons in the District of Colum- 
bia have been found not gullty by reason 
of insanity and committed to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital in accordance with the statute, with 
increases particularly in the past 2 years 
(100 and 104 respectively). This statute 
(D.C. Codes 24-301) Suppl. VIII, 1960, passed 
in 1955 after the Durham decision, provides 
for mandatory commitment to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital until such time as the hospital finds 
and the court agrees that the offender has 
improved sufficiently to be released without 
danger to himself or others in the “reason- 
able future;” in such case he is entitled to 
a conditional release, or if he has recovered 
he is entitled to an unconditional release, 
Of these persons committed under this pro- 
vision, 44 have been released uncondition- 
ally and an additional 21 conditionally; few, 
if any, of these persons have been returned 
to the hospital. Six others have been re- 
leased on writs of habeas corpus, meaning 
that the court has released the patient 
without the contemplated certification from 
the hospital. 

One fact which sometimes escapes atten- 
tion when acquittals by reason of insanity 
are being criticized is that in a substantial 
number of cases the period of confinement 
resulting has been far greater than if an 
ordinary sentence had been imposed. Sev- 
eral persons have been committed to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital after acquittal of such 
charges as threats, disorderly conduct, un- 
authorized use of automobile, or even drunk- 


enness. In spite of the trivial nature of | 


the charge, some of these persons have been 
found to be seriously ill mentally, and po- 
tentially dangerous. After all, if an indi- 
vidual is mentally ill and dangerous, it would 
seem to be to society’s advantage at least to 
keep him in custody until he can be released 
safely. I venture to estimate that on bal- 
ance the odds are in favor of a longer period 
of sequestration in hospital than if a sen- 
tence were being served. As for the sub- 
ject, he has the advantage of being given 
treatment for his mental disturbance if that 
is practical. When one considers the large 
number of criminal cases going through 
the courts of the District, it hardly seems 
that the public peace and safety have been 
very greatly threatened. The provision for 
mandatory commitment has been sustained 
by the Court of Appeals (Ragsdale v. Over- 
holser, 281 F. 2d 943), (1960). (For a more 
detailed study of the operation of the Dur- 
ham rule, the reader is referred to James 
Clayton's article in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Judicature Society, June 1960, pp. 18- 
21.) 
SCOTTISH PRECEDENT 

A word may be said here in behalf of the 
Scottish and (now) English doctrine of 
“diminished responsibility.” In 1957 the 
Homicide Act of Parliament provided in part 
that an offendcr shall not be convicted of 
murder “if he was suffering from such ab- 
normality of mind * * * as substantially 
impaired his mental responsibility for his 
acts and omissions in doing or being a party 
to the killing.” The doctrine thus recently 
adopted has been in force in Scotland for 
nearly 100 years. In practice, the principle 
has been employed in some American trials 
in lowering the grade of the offense, al- 
though it was specifically rejected (with 
three dissents) by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the Fisker case (328 US. 
463). To the psychiatrist, at least, there 
are gradations in responsibility. 


EFFECTS OF DURHAM 


In my opinion, the Dur rule was a long 
step forward and is working well. It has 
taken the psychiatrie witness out of a stralt- 


A recent example is St. v. Padilla, 347 P. 
2nd. 312 (New Mexico, 1959). 
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jacket, it has given the juries an opportunity 
to be fully informed about the mental state 
of the offender, and it has been fair to the 
offender who is mentally deranged, while, at 
the same time, the public safety has not 
suffered. The rule, although for the pres- 
ent it stands unadopted by other jurisdic- 
tions, has been endorsed by many legal 
writers, and it is my hope as a psychiatrist 
that eventually other courts may follow the 
lead of New Hampshire and the District of 
Columbia, 

As the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia said in the case of Stewart v. 
United States (247 F. 2d 42), The rule laid 
down in Durham requires no different ex- 
amination by the psychiatrist but only a dif- 
ferent examination of the psychiatrist by the 
lawyers. * * + [It] simply allows the 
psychiatrist to testify in terms of mental 
health or illness without being required 
necessarily to answer questions on what he 
may consider nonmedical topics such as 
‘malice,’ ‘right and wrong,’ and ‘criminal in- 
tent.’ One of the purposes of the rule is to 
remove some of the ‘barriers to communica- 
tion between lawyers and physicians.’ It al- 
lows greater latitude for evidence which 
throws material light on ‘whether the ac- 
cused acted because of a mental disorder.“ 


Lake Garnett Grand Prix Sports Car 
Road Races 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, on. 
July 2, I had the very fine opportunity, 
indeed it was a real pleasure and privi- 
lege, to participate in the festivities re- 
lating to the Third Annual Lake Garnett 
Grand Prix Sports Car Races. 

Mr. Don Stith, president of the Lake 
Garnett Grand Prix Sports Car Racing 
Association, invited me to deliver a few 
remarks at the opening ceremony on 
July 2, and to have the honor of present- 
ing the Queen of the Races, Miss Carole 
Harmon, a student at William Jewell 
College, Liberty, Mo., with a bouquet of 
roses. Being a sports car racing fan, 
and one already familiar with the great 
event at Garnett, I was delighted to be 
able to accept Mr. Stith's invitation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, my greatest delight 
was to observe the races, and to see once 
again how wonderfully well the civic 
clubs and associations of Garnett, along 
with hundreds of individuals from Gar- 
nett and Anderson county, have co- 
operated to make this tremendous and 
spectacular event possible. 

Don Stith, whom I have already 
mentioned, the officers of the asociation, 
Frank Bennett, R. W. Farris, Arthur 
Hughes, Leonard McCalla, Jr.,. and 
Kenneth Crippin, and Race Chairman 
Ted Brown deserve particular commen- 
dation for the dedicated effort they have 
shown in making the Lake Garnett 
Grand Prix the most notable sports car 
races in the Midwest, and equal to those 
throughout the rest of the United States 
and Europe. 

Another factor, besides the hard and 
good work of the men just mentioned and 
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all of those who have anything to do 
with the races, which makes the Grand 
Prix the outstanding event that it is, is 
the fine quality of the race course. It is 
a true road course, a very rare course, 
and one that is acclaimed the world 
over. 

I must repeat how delighted I was to 
be able to attend the Grand Prix—it 
was really invigorating. I take this 
opportunity to invite my colleagues to 
attend it next year and see for them- 
selves what a thrilling experience sports 
car races are. 


“Brilliant” Suggestion for Colorful 
Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker. The 
United States has long clung to the out- 
moded system of printing all denomina- 
tions of paper currency in the same color. 
Confusion and misunderstanding are 
often the result of mistakes made regard- 
ing the value of a bill handled by two or 
more people. i 

The difficulties encountered in differ- 
entiating a $1 bill from a $5 bill would 
be easily overcome by adopting the pro- 
posal of Mrs. Elizabeth Rudel Smith, 
the Treasurer of the United States, to 
print paper currency in a different color 
for each denomination. 

I commend Mrs. Smith for her for- 
ward-looking, and colorful, suggestion 
and urge the enactment of such a 
measure. 

In support of such a measure I recom- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the New 
York Times of July 6, 1961. 

The editorial follows: 

Way ONLY Greensacks? 

The Treasurer of the United States, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rudel Smith, wants to print paper 
currency in a different color for each denom- 


-ful than ours, uses color. 
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ination. To do so would help those who have 
to put on their glasses to tell a 1“ from a 
„5“ or a 10“ from a 20.“ It would also 
be of immeasurable ald to those who have 
to handle large sums of currency. 

But Douglas Dillon, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, opposes the idea and has asked the 
President to back him up. We trust the 
President will show a little more imagination 
in this respect than Mr. Dillon and the Treas- 
ury. We are all on the side of Mrs. Smith 
from the point of View both of utility and 
esthetics. 

France, whose currency is far more beautl- 
So does Canada, 
ever since 1870—when paper money in 25- 
cent, $1, and $2 sizes followed the Confed- 
eration Act of 1867. Now there are nine 
two-color combinations for Canadian notes. 
The spectrum from $1 to $1,000 ranges 
through green, red, blue, purple, olive, 
orange, sepia, and rose pink. No Canadian 
ever hands out a $1,000 bill thinking it’s 
only $1. 

The late Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers, Re- 
publican, of Massachusetts, started almost 
every one of her 18 terms in Congress by in- 
troducing a bill for differentiation of paper 
money by color, None was ever passed. 

Now Mrs, Smith is taking up the battle. 
We hope she sticks to her guns and wins— 
with flying colors. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or Independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US, Code, title 44, sec. 183, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same pa the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


America in Today’s World—Address by 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, to. 


Graduating Class of Suffolk University, 
Boston, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “America in Today's World,” de- 
livered by the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to the 
graduating class of Suffolk University, 
Boston, Mass. 

When I read excerpts from the speech 
in the New York newspapers, I was so 
Struck by their character that I asked 
the Senator from Oregon for a copy of 
his speech. 

Senator Morsé challenges both the 
United States and the countries of Latin 
America to see to it that the alliance for 
Drogress brings economic freedom and 
Sound progress to the peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere, His advice in this 
respect is excellent. 

However, I call attention to the basic 
theme of his speech, the theme that the 
United States will be effective in its in- 
ternational relations to the extent that 
it denies the temptation of expediency, 
and confirms the assurances of basic 
individual rights, guaranteed by the 
Constitution. s 

He points out further that the United 
States has the duty of assuring, to the 
largest extent possible, economic and 50- 
cial opportunities for its people. 

It is a great speech, sound in its con- 
stitutional aspects, but also informed 
and illuminated by its spirit of human- 
ity and freedom. It reflects the mind 
and the free spirit of the Senator from 
Oregon. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICA IN Topay's WorLD—ReMarKs or 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, OF OREGON, AT 
SuUrroLK UnrveRsITY, BOSTON, Mass., JUNE 
18, 1961 
Mr. President, faculty, graduates, parents, 

and friends of Suffolk University, the two- 

fold honor which Suffolk University has be- 

Stowed upon me on this occasion fills me 

with humility. It is always an honor—in 

fact, a trust to have the privilege of making 

& commencement speech to a graduating 

class. But “my cup runneth over” by the 

double honor on this occasion of being the 

Teceipient of an h degree of doctor 

or juridical science. It is with deep feelings 

ot appreciation that I express my sincere 
thanks to this graduating class and to the 

University for both these honors. 
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The task of a commencement speaker is to 
say something to a graduating class that will 
serve to guide them in their journey beyond 
the walls of an educational institution. Yet 
as one who taught in such institutions my- 
self for over 20 years, I always take the view 
that the speaker cannot say anything in a 
few minutes that will improve upon what 
the teaching staff has done or has not done. 

So I would rather speak here simply to 
try to review and to put into perspective 
some of the conditions and problems with 
which I struggle as a national legislator and 
with which you, too, will have to struggle 
as citizens of your community, your State, 
your Nation, and your world. 

Your commencement program committee 
suggested that this graduating class might 
be interested in my making a few comments 
on the subject of national security prob- 
lems and foreign policy developments in re- 
cent months. 

It is important to remember that events 
of each day in which we live are part of 
history. History, change, growth, evolution, 
and revolution did not stop on the date of 
the last printing of your history textbook. 
We live today in a world of as much tur- 
moll, unrest, progress, and decline as has 
ever occurred, 

When the members of this graduating class 
were being born, the United States had 
taken Its place in the world as the foremost 
nation. Every other industrial country in 
the world was in shambles. 

Japan, Germany, Great Britain, and Rus- 
sia had lost millions of their people. 
Their factories and transportation systems 
were shattered. China was long since dev- 
astated by years of war and was in political 
and economic collapse. 

Of all these nations, only the United 
States was physically unmarked. As a re- 
sult, this generation of Americans came 
into a world where we were unchallenged. 
Many of us, and I include adults, too, came 
to think of the United States as a director 
and manager of world affairs, and felt that 
whenever something we did not like de- 
veloped in another nation, it was because 
someone in high office in the United States 
wanted it that way, or simply allowed it to 
happen. 

Yet, if anything should have been clear, it 
should have been that this unchallenged 
power of ours had to be temporary. And it 
was. Within 15 years, and with asssist- 
ance from us unparalleled in world history, 
the nations of Western Europe restored 
their economies. Our help was extended in 
equal amounts to the countries we had de- 
feated, Germany and Japan, and as a re- 
sult, both are again among the great powers 
of the world. 

Great Britain, France, Italy, and the other 
ruined countries of World War II are more 
than thriving. The Soviet Union has, much 
to our dismay, surpassed the United States 
in at least a few of the dramatic and sensa- 
tional exploits of technical and scientific 
achievements. While we cannot be certain 
of what is going on in China, indications 
are that China, too, will soon have the sci- 
entific and engineering capacity to join the 
“nuclear club.” 

The results of this revival of the wrecks 
of World War II have caused many Ameri- 
cans to feel that it is all our own fault 
that we now have so many rivals in the 
world, both in the military sense and in 
the economic sense. 


I do not share that view. I think it is 
based upon a false assumption that the 
United States could remain omnipotent in 
world affairs. < 

We could not. We can help guide and en- 
courage events to go the way we want. 
And we did that in the Marshall plan, when 
we helped restore the economies of Western 
Europe. But in many other places, especial- 
ly in areas of the world which are the least 
like our own economic, cultural, and politi- 
cal systems, our ability to influence events 
is much less. 

That, in my opinion, is a fact we should 
accept, instead of trying to find some scape- 
goat to blame it on. Back when I was in 
your place, graduating from college, it was 
the British Empire that we thought of as 
the great manager of the economic affairs 
and political affairs of the world. There 
was great disagreement as to whether that 
management was good or bad. But just in 
my lifetime we have seen many parts of 
that Empire take an independent place in 
the world. 

Today, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, and 
Malaya have joined the community of na- 
tions in Asia. Many countries of Africa 
Have emerged into statehood. In our own 
hemisphere, the new West Indian Federa- 
tion, a whole group of former British 
islands in the Caribbean, is in the 
of becoming independent. The same thing 
has happened to the colonial empires of 
France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. 

I do not believe that these changes have 
necessarily diminished the importance and 
significance of Great Britain in western af- 
fairs. But they signify the impossibility 
of one nation maintaining a status quo for 
very long, in a world whose population is 
exploding and whose unication in 
ideas and aspirations is rapidly increasing. 


Í IMPORTANCE OF AMERICAN EXAMPLE 


We cannot maintain such a status quo 
either. In my opinion, our greatést means 
of influencing world events is through the 
example we set in our own country. The 
United States can no more hide its image 
from the world today than it could in the 
19th century when we were the Mecca for 
the oppressed everywhere. As a practical 
matter, our very freedom invites not only 
our friends but our enemies to put America 
under a microscope. 

Recent tragic events in the South have 
produced headlines in Africa and Europe 
as large as in Massachusetts. There was 
one big difference, however. We know we 
are doing something about it. We know 
that areas of discrimination are gradually 
being eliminated. But the Africans do not 
get that side of the story. No matter how 
much money we put into the Voice of 
America, words cannot catch up with acts. 

This freedom which we cherish imposes 
heavy burdens. Our acts must conform to 
our words. This is in remarkable contrast 
to the Soviet Union and Communist 
China—the number one closed societies. 
There is no doubt that we live in a world 
characterized by a double standard. An 
open society must do what it says. A closed 
society can do what it pleases and say what 
will serve its purposes. 

We must also demonstrate to the world 
that while freedom of all kinds is imperiled 
by Communist tyranny, we are not going 
to be duped into curtailing our freedom in 
the name of preserving it. 

There has never been a time when the 
liberty of American people was not threat- 
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ened form one source or another. There has 
not been a period In our history when some 
one was not saying that unless we dispense 
with some or all of the Bill of Rights, the 
country was doomed. 

What we must strive for in this generation 
is a realization that a devotion to our liber- 
tles, especially to those set forth in our Bill 
of Rights, is probably the strongest and 
greatest influence we have in the world. 

Moreover, we are in for a long contest with 
communism. It already has gone on for 
many decades, and has become acute in the 
last 15 years. It will stay that may for as 
long as anyone can see into the future. 

This means that any liberty surrendered by 
the American people in the name of com- 
bating communism will be surrendered for 
an indefinite time, and perhaps permanently. 
One cannot talk about giving up this or that 
“for the duration,” as we do in time of war, 
because the term duration“ has no practical 
meaning. 

OUR LIBERTIES MUST BE CHERISHED 


So it seems to me we must reexamine what 
it is that we prize most highly about our 
country. It is what we prize the most that 
we must insist be preserved and if possible, 
strengthen and expand it. I think it is not 
far wrong to say that it is our political and 
personal freedoms which we prize the most 
highly. It is the right to speak, to assemble, 
to petition, to worship, and to publish what 
we think and feel. 

These are the liberties our forebears 
prized so highly they put them into the Bill 
of Rights. They are the liberties which are 
under the most severe threat and attack 
from communism. That is why I say they 
are the liberties which must be the most 
firmly protected by those of us who cherish 
them. They have been lost to others by be- 
ing taken away; they must not be lost to us 
by our own volition, by our voluntary sur- 
render. 

I point out most respectfully that these 
are days when we free men and women 
should reexamine and rededicate ourselves to 
the governmental principles of democracy 
which guarantee our freedom. 

We are too prone to take these freedoms 
for granted, We are to quick to accept an ex- 
pediency in the administration of govern- 
ment, at the sacrifice of a basic civil right 
which our constitutional form of government 
was intended by our forefathers to guarantee 


us. 

Let us look for a moment, at just a few of 
our governmental rights as freemen. These 
are not platitudes. These are not political 
slogans of two bygone centuries. These are 
not impractical constitutional ideals. 

These basic principles of government spell 
the difference between freedom and totall- 
tarlanism; between economic freedom of 
choice for the individual and any form of a 
state economy by communism, fascism, state 
socialism, or cartelism, with its economic 
dictation through monopolistic combines, 

In a very real sense, commencement time 
is a time for rededication to ideals. It is a 
time for assuming the responsibilities and 
opportunities of citizen statesmanship, It is 
only to the extent that your generation, rep- 
resented by thousands upon thousands of col- 
lege graduates all over America, puts into 
practice the ideals of our democratic form of 
government, that we have any hope of leav- 
ing a heritage of freedom to our great-grand- 
children. 

Let us look at a few of these abstract prin- 
ciples of government that form some of our 
basic guarantees of freedom and the right to 
govern ourselves. 

First, you have been taught that we are 
a government of laws and not of men. This 
principle of democratic government is not 
only an ideal of self-government, it is an 
absolute essential to personal liberty. May 
I digress from my thesis for a moment to call 
your attention to the truism that all prac- 
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ticalities are, when all is said and done, just 
ideals put to work? You will never experi- 
ence a practicality in your lifetime, except 
in terms of an ideal put to work. There is 
nothing practical about an expediency. All 
an expediency is, I would have you remem- 
ber, is a rationalization for more or less in- 
tellectual dishonesty, or downright corrup- 
tion. 

An expediency is a compromise of principle, 
and once you compromise a principle just a 
little bit, you destroy it in its entirety. 
Therefore, I beseech you not to compromise 
this basic guarantee of constitutional gov- 
ernment, that we are a government of laws 
and not of men, 2 

This means, of course, that we must be on 
guard against proposals that seek to give 
arbitrary, capricious, unchecked power to 
mete men who hold governmental power, 
high or low. 

Remember, this ideal of self-government 
is the warp and woof of constitutional gov- 
ernment. You learned it in high school, and 
college, as an essential part of our system 
of checks and balances. Don't ever waive it, 
if you want to remain free, 

It must be applied to all public servants 
of the people, if they are not to become 
masters of the people, It must be applied 
without fear or favor to Presidents, Congress, 
and courts. It must be applied in the car- 
rying out of the functions of every govern- 
ment officlal—national, State, and local. 

This leads me to comment on a second 
ideal of self-government just referred to. 
We say we are a government under which 
the people are the masters and the govern- 
ment is the servant. Not only is this a great 
ideal, but it is an absolute necessity, if we 
are to remain free. 

Sit with me for awhile in the Senate and 
you will recognize how vital it is that this 
ideal be carried out in running our Govern- 
ment, Men, mere men in government 
sometimes forget they are servants and not 
masters of the people. They don't like it 
when they are called to an accounting for 
usurpations of power. They seek to scare 
the people into believing that the security 
of the country will be jeopardized if they 
are not permitted to make Uttle dictators 
of themselves in some branch of the govern- 
ment, unchecked by legislative inquiry or 
surveillance. 

Remember this, if you remember nothing 
else from your college courses In govern- 
ment. Our forefathers feared and rightly 
80, the exercise of secret powers of govern- 
ment officials. The personal government of 
the British ‘Crown produced the American 
Revolution. The history of many revolu- 
tions is the history of people fighting a 
government of men rather than by law— 
governments in which the people were the 
servants, the slaves, the pawns, the victims 
of government masters who had become 
drunk with unchecked personal power. 

To protect us from personal power, our 
forefathers gave us the precious Bill of 
Rights. They gave us a free press which 
in a very real sense is the most potent 
weapon in the arsenal of democracy against 
tyrannical government. They gave us free- 
dom of speech, freedom of assembly, trial by 
jury, freedom of religion, protection from 
unwarranted search and seizure, protection 
from self-incrimination, our home as our 
castle. They gave us the most important 
personal freedom of all—the right to govern 
ourselves—the right of the free ballot. 
From beginning to end, they gave every gen- 
eration of American boys and girls the great- 
est charter and covenant of self-government 
yet penned by man—the Constitution of the 
United States. 

As you commence your life of citizen 
statesmanship today, please remember that 
the rights of freedom guaranteed you by 
that Constitution, are your greatest wealth. 
It is the greatest wealth you can will to your 
children and theirs. 
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As I have said, you are now commencing 
to take up the responsibilities of citizen 
statesmanship. You cannot pass the buck, 
so to speak, to Congress or to the President. 
or to the Supreme Court if you are to remain 
free. You, as a citizen, must help them keep 
you free. 

If we are to have a government by law and 
not by men, then we must support govern- 
ment by law and order and not countenance 
government by mob, The responsibilities of 
government by law and order apply to every 
citizen in every walk of life. It applies to 
students protesting the work of a congres- 
sional committee whose procedures they may 
not like. It applies to them in San Francisco 
or New York or anywhere in between. It 
happens to be a function and duty of a Con- 
gress to investigate alleged communism, fas- 
cism, racism, or any other form of democ- 
racy-destroying maneuver in the United 
States. 

If any of the procedures of congressional 
investigation violate rights of personal lib- 
erty and some of them do, the answer is not 
mob violence against the committee, but the 
election of Members of Congress who will 
change the rules of procedures for conduct- 
ing such investigations so as to accomplish 
both the purposes of finding the facts about 
subversion of all types in our country, and 
protecting the civil liberties of our people at 
the same time, It can be done and it should 
be done. 

We do not have to worry about the effec- 
tiveness of fair procedures in finding the 
guilty. Shortcuts in police and investigation 
procedures such as wiretapping, denial of 
confrontation by those who make secret 
charges against the accused, refusal to allow 
cross-examination of those who make the 
accusation, badgering of witnesses, denial of 
immediate arraignment, are the procedures 
of a police state, not of a government by law. 

However, the remedy for any such abuses, 
when they arise, is not mob action. It is not 
to be found in any attempt to deny govern- 
ment the right and power to conduct inves- 
tigations into termite forces that would eat 
away the foundation of our system of self- 
government. It is to be found in legislative 
reforms called for by the people at the ballot 
box. š 
I would have you be on guard against the 
subversive activities of not only communistie 
forces, but other advocates of the law of the 
jungle. I would have you express your faith 
in government by due process of law in keep- 
ing with the inalienable rights guaranteed all 
men—both the guilty and the innocent— 
under our constitutional government by law 
rather than by men. 

That applies to mob rule in Birmingham 
or Montgomery, Ala., or Mississippi or New 
York or Chicago or anywhere else in America. 

FOREIGN POLICY FOR FUTURE 


But America must do even more than pre- 
serve the best of our past. 

I believe it is essential that if this Nation 
is to exercise an important role in the cres- 
tion of a world in which man can enjoy free- 
dom, we must recapture the revolutionary 
spirit which characterized our Nation in the 
past. This country did not become great bY 


lations between the races which hardened 
into a post-Civil War pattern should be 
maintained in the interest of domestic tran- 
quillity. 

Fortunately, we have a new administra- 
tion which is young at heart, albeit a trifle 
inexperienced. Certainly, the President in 
his public pronouncements has given ex- 
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Pression to our aspirations. His statement 
in his inaugural address, “If a free society 
cannot help the many who are poor, it can- 
not save the few who are rich,” is a call to 
action to every American. But a call to ac- 
tion is not enough. It is important to dis- 
tinguish between statements and results. 

PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTERING LATIN AMERICAN 

POLICY 

Let me be specific. It is not enough to an- 
ounce a vast social program for Latin Amer- 
lea. Responsibilities must be fixed in indi- 
viduals to convert words and dollars into 
highways, public works, and social reform. 

Fortunately, after many months of delay, 
Mr. Robert Woodward has been appointed to 
the long-vacant post of Assistant Secretary 
of State for Latin American Affairs. But for 
Several months, we had a variety of special 
aides, and task forces outside the State De- 
Partment, working in this area. 

The result was that cooperation with the 
Congress in this area of foreign policy was 
Virtually nil, The Cuban fiasco was a monu- 
Ment to this scattered and divided com- 
Mand. The good will tour of Ambassador 
Stevenson can have only the most limited 
results, unless there is now a systematic fol- 
lowup by regular diplomatic personnet. It 
ls greatly to be hoped that the ad hoc com- 
Mittees will now be terminated. 

Now that we have this vital office filled, 
Mr. Woodward's most important job is to 
hold the respect and confidence of the gov- 
ernments of the hemisphere. 

This is so, in my opinion, because the 
threat Fidel Castro’s communism poses in 
the Western Hemisphere Is directed far more 
at the republics to the south of us than it 
is to the United States. This country has 
infinitely less to fear from Castro than has 
Venezuela, or Colombia, or Bolivia, 
& dozen other governments. 

Castro is not trying to export his revolu- 
tion to the United States, or to Canada; he 
is trying to export it to other Latin Ameri- 
can countries, and up to now he has had 
at least a degree of success. 

That is what the Alliance for Progress is 
all about. It is intended to put American 
Capital together with social and economic 
reform in Latin America, to raise living 
Standards and remove the claim of com- 
Munism that it alone holds the promise of 
u better life. 

But it is perfectly clear that the major 
task is not the supplying of capital, which 
is our end of the job. The major task is 
soelal and economic reform, which the co- 
Operating governments must provide. 

Senator HICKENLOOFPER, of Iowa, and I went 
to Bogota, Colombia, last September when 
the Act of Bogota was written, setting forth 
the pledges of all governments to par- 
ticipate in this effort. But as our report to 
the Senate made clear, no amount of 
American capital can overcome the vast gulf 
between rich and poor in these countries; 
these governments must themselyes under- 
take extensive tax reforms, so their own 
Wealth Is put to work at home, instead of 
being put in Swiss and New York banks 
Where much of it goes now. 

These Latin American governments must 
Prepare their blueprinta for land reform, 
and then go ahead with it. They t plan 
for home construction, and then go ahead 
with it. 

The American taxpayers have for over a 
decade now, been supporting some govern- 
ments in other parts of the world through 
Our foreign aid, when it amounts to little 
More than supporting a rich, aristocratic 
Class in power. Every year the bill gets 
higher, ns we are finding out in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee as we consider 
the foreign aid measure, Every year, more 
Corruption and mismanagement comes to 
ight. And every year, another government 
Steins to dissolve anyway, taking our money 


or half 
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with it. That happened in Iraq not so long 
ago, and now it is happening in Laos. 

That is a mistake we must not start in 
Latin America. The Congress has put up 
$500 million for the Alliance for Progress. 
Now it is up to the governments of Latin 
America to show their good faith by using 
it to promote real and effective and far- 
reaching economic reform. They cannot get 
away from the fact that their people are 
demanding a revolution of one kind or an- 
other. The only question is whether it will 
be peaceful, and guided in the channels of 
due process and just compensation, or 
whether it will be Fidel Castro’s kind, with 
confiscation and mass executions. 

The alternative whereby the wealthy hang 
on to their oligarchic position, while the 
American taxpayers pay a relief bill for the 
masses of their poor to keep revolution away 
from their door, is just not available to them. 

So this task of encouraging, persuading, 
and helping the free governments of Latin 
America to achieve effective economic prog- 
ress through the wise application of the 
money we haye put up, is the most impor- 
tant job we have in this hemisphere. 

Every member of the audience here today 
knows that we are dealing with an implacable 
enemy. The Soviet Union is, to say the 
least, unfriendly toward the United States. 
It ts ready to do us in by fair means or 
foul. The Soviet Union is well organized 
and has a single mindedness of purpose 
which is not characteristic of a free society 
such as our own. 

I say these things because we must never 
underestimate the capacity of this adversary. 
We can expect that the Soviet Union will do 
its utmost to be in the forefront of every 
revolutionary development of the next 
decade. It will capture those movements 
whenever possible. Its closed society will 
hide internal conditions from the free world. 
It will lie as it sees fit. It will direct the 
resources of the Nation toward the educa- 
tion of science, the development of space 
rockets, or the shipping of luxury goods to 
new nations, as its purposes are served. 

The basic question of our time is whether 
we can so handle our foreign and domestic 
policies as to compete with an implacable 
enemy in such a way not only as to win, but 
to promote a way of life that will give free- 
dom to the common man—here and abroad. 

You are in for troubled times, but if 
you will keep the faith of freedom, if you 
will put into practice the ideals of our 
system of government by law, I have no 
doubt about your leaving a heritage of free- 
dom for future generations of American boys 
and girls. 

You are needed as the only hope for mil- 
lions of people around the world who must 
be won over to the cause of freedom in your 
generation. By example, we can teach and 
help them. By betraying our heritage, we 
will lose them to the cause of freedom, 

Lastly, remember that in essence what I 
have been saying is but an appeal for putting 
into practice our spiritual teachings. If we 
truly believe that man is the creation of a 
Divine Being, and I do, then we should put 
into practice the moral teachings in respect 
to our being our brother's keeper. 

Many overlook the fact that the constitu- 
tional principles I have been talking about 
sprung from the very deep religious con- 
victions of the men who wrote the Con- 
stitution. Most of them were very devout 
religious men. I ask you to take up the 
moral as well as the temporal burden of self- 
government and carry on in the faith of your 
forefathers. 

Yours will be a difficult job. But every 
generation of Americans has had a difficult 
job, and every generation has added some- 
thing to the physical power and to the 
moral strength of America. Every age since 
the time of Socrates in ancient Greece has 
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thought that its younger generation was 
“going to pot,“ so to speak, and that the 
future could not be entrusted to it. 

I do not feel that way. I think our 
younger generation today is better equipped 
and qualified to take its place in society 
than any previous generation has been, 
Your tasks will not be easy ones, but I 
have no fears whatsoever about putting our 
future in your hands. 

I salute you, congratulate you, and wish 
you well in all your endeavors. I have faith 
in your citizen statesmanship. 


The Newburgh Welfare Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
city manager, the city council and the 
vast majority of the citizens of the city 
of Newburgh in my district in New York 
State, have adopted a welfare plan con- 
sisting of 13 points. : 

Petitions are being circulated all over 
the State of New York and sent to the 
Governor. 

As there has been a great deal of pub- 
licity on the welfare plan of the city of 
Newburgh, I think it will serve a very 
useful purpose to include the heading of 
the petition, and the 13 points, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

To Hon. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, GOVERNOR 

OF THE STATE oF New Yoru, ALBANY, N.Y. 


CITIZENS FOR SOLVENT GOVERNMENT 


We the undersigned do herewith execute 
the within petition in order to demonstrate 
our support for the underlying principles 
behind the action of the city manager and 
the Common Council of the city of New- 
burgh, Orange County, N. T., in their adop- 
tion of a revised welfare plan. 

THIRTEEN POINTS OF WELFARE RELIEF CHANGES 

TO BECOME EFFECTIVE IN THE CITY OF NEW- 

BURGH, N.Y., JULY ið, 1961 


1. All cash payments which can be con- 
verted to food, clothing and rent vouchers 
and the like without basic harm to the in- 
tent of the aid shall be issued in voucher 
form henceforth. 

2. All able-bodied adult males on relief 
of any kind who are capable of working 
are to be assigned to the Chief of Building 
Maintenance for work assignment on a 40- 
hour week, 

3. All recipients physically capable of and 
available for private employment who are 
offered a job but refuse, it, regardless of the 
type of employment involved, are to be de- 
nied relief. 

4. All mothers of illegitimate children are 
to be advised that should they have any 
more children out of wedlock, they shall be 
denied relief. 

5. All applicants for relief who have left 
a job voluntarily, Le. who have not been 
fired or laid off, shall be denied relief. 

6. The allotment for any one family unit 
shall not exceed the take-home pay of the 
lowest paid city employee with a family of 
comparable size. Also, no relief shall be 
granted to any family whose income is in 
excess of the latter figure. 

8. All applicants for relief who are new to 
the city must show evidence that their plans 
in coming to the city involved a concrete 
offer of employment, similar to that required 
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of foreign immigrants. All such persons 
shall be limited to 2 weeks of relief. Those 
who cannot show evidence shall be limited 
to 1 week of relief. 

9. Aid to persons except the aged, blind, 
and disabled; shall be limited to 3 months 
in any 1 year—this is a feature similar to 
the present policies in unemployment bene- 
fits. 


10. All recipients who are not disabled, 
blind, or otherwise incapacitated, shall re- 
port to the department of public welfare 
monthly for a conference regarding the 
status of their case. 

11. Once the budget for the fiscal year 
is approved. by the council, it shall not be 
exceeded by the welfare department unless 
approved by council by supplemental ap- 
propriation. 

12, There shall be a monthly expenditure 
limit on all categories of welfare aid. This 
monthly expenditure limit shall be estab- 
lished by the department of public welfare 
at the time of presenting the budget, and 
shall take into account seasonal variations. 

13. Prior to certifying or continuing any 
more ald to dependent children cases, a 
determination shall be made as to the home 
invironment. If the home environment is 
not satisfactory, the children in that home 
shall be placed in foster care in lieu of wel- 
fare aid to the familly adults. 


Spanish War Veterans July 4 Exercises— 
Address by William H. McIntyre 


} EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, the 
expressions of national patriotism made 
on July 4, 1961, wére particularly timely 
in view of the grave international crisis 
with which our country is now faced. 

One of the most eloquent of the ex- 
pressions which have come to my atten- 
tion is an address delivered by William 
H. McIntyre, past national president of 
the Society of American Legion Found- 
ers, at the July 4 exercises of the Span- 
ish War Veterans at City Hall Park, New 
York City. I ask unanimous consent 
that this address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My fellow Americans; today we celebrate 
the 185th anniversary of the Declaration of 
Indepencence—our forefathers’ brave proc- 
lamation to the rest of the world, upholding 
the noble cause of individual dignity. 

This national holiday was established that 
we might pay tribute to those bold patriots 
who dared to declare that. government 
should exist only by the consent of the gov- 
erned. We are here today to pay tribute to 
those 56 men who risked their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to sign this 
now hallowed document. With it and the 
countless sacrifices it has inspired since July 
4, 1776, our priceless American ideals have 
been forged and maintained to this day. 

There is a meaningful lesson for all of us 
in this observance of Independence Day if 
we will pause for a moment and consider a 
few pages of history. 
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The Declaration of Independence was 
adopted by the Second Continental Congress 
on the Fourth of July, 1776. The Thirteen 
Colonies of the New World had been at war 
with England for a little more than a year. 
In the early months of the conflict, the colo- 
nies were not concerned with an absolute 
withdrawal from the British Empire. The 
“shot heard ‘round the world” was fired in 
an attempt to correct certain grievances 
which the colonies could no longer bear. 

But as the hostilities continued, the idea 
of complete freedom from England took form. 
The desire became stronger to establish an 
independent nation which would be gov- 
erned only by the consent of its citizens. 
By the spring of 1776, the proposal of such 
a bold venture reached the Second Conti- 
nental Congress which named a committee 
to draw up this great charter of freedom. 

That committee, under the leadership of 
Thomas Jefferson, had little precedent on 
which to base such a proclamation of lofty 
ideals and principles. Prior to 1776, the 
concept of government only by the consent 
of the governed had been only a dream. 

The patriots of 1776 had no assurances of 
success when they penned their signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence. They 
held no hope of being ransomed if their 
declared cause turned into failure. The only 
promise they had was death as traitors if 
they were unsuccessful in their bid for a 
free and independent nation. 

In a situation such as this, individuals of 
lesser courage and weaker faith would have 
suggested a compromise. They might have 
proposed appeasement and reparations to 
the British Crown while there was still a 
chance. Hore we find one of the greatest 
lessons not only of our American Revolu- 
tion but of the entire history of man. It’s 
a lesson that is just as applicable today as 
it was in 1776: 

“There can be no compromise between 
the cause of freedom and the reign of 
tyranny.” 

The authors of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaimed that anything less than 
recognition of individual dignity was wrong; 
therefore, to compromise this ideal would be 
as great a wrong. 

Today, we can draw an amazing parallel 

with the time of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. We are living at a 
time when half of the world is dominated 
by a philosophy which wishes doom to the 
American way of life. In 1776, a mere hand- 
ful of men dared to stand up for their God- 
given rights and exhibited the courage which 
was the spark to light the torch of liberty. 
That torch has become a beacon of hope for 
the hundreds of millions who grope through 
the darkened depths of Communist domina- 
tion. 
Since 1776, freedom-loving Americans have 
kept the faith of their Founding Fathers 
with their supreme sacrifice at such places 
as Valley Forge, New Orleans, the Alamo, 
Gettysburg, San Juan Hill and Manila Bay, 
Belleau Wood, Omaha Beach, Guadalcanal 
and Leyte Gulf, and Pork Chop Hill. 

This is indeed a noble document we com- 
memorate today. We can be unashamedly 
proud of the Declaration of Independence 
which serves as the cornerstone for this great 
Nation. We need to be thankful for those 
valiant patriots who established a price for 
obtaining liberty and justice and set an 
example of unsurpassed self-sacrifice in se- 
curing these vital elements of our inde- 
pendence. 

But * * * a mere expression of gratitude 
occasionally for these precious ideals is not 
enough to assure that we will continue to 
enjoy them. The price of liberty was great 
in 1776. The challenges hurled against the 
American way of life since then have de- 
manded a heavy toll. The cost of maintain- 
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ing our heritage need not be so great if we 
will consent to contributing a little more 
toward it mow rather than having the threat 
of extermination exact it from us later. 

We, the veterans of the 20th century's 
three wars, have a responsible role to play 
in this hour of trial. The tide of world 
domination by the forces of communism can 
be turned by a strong and determined 
America. 

That strength and determination can be 
demonstrated best to the doubting world 
through a continuing display of active citi- 
zenship. We ere being challenged today to 
prove that the principles set forth in 1776 
actually can be put into practice. 

All men are created equal. 
all men are endowed by their Creator 
with the unalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursult of happiness. 

Governments should derive their powers 
from the consent of the governed. 

We, who have served in our Nation's uni- 
form in time of war—must set the pace in 
showing to the world 180 million Americans 
who are articulate in their faith, united in 
their love of country, dedicated to the pres- 
ervation of their homes, and respectful of 
law and order. 

Let us go from here with a spirit of re- 
dedication to keep the faith of our fore- 
fathers and be cognizant of our great respon- 
sibilities as citizens. 

If we are negligent in the protection and 
preservation of our traditions and principles, 
we have failed those valiant men of 1776 
who ignited the fires of freedom * * and 
the millions of gallant Americans who paid 
the full price for keeping the faith in the 
years since. 

The founders of this Nation devoted their 
lives to the establishment of a government 
which respected the rights of man. Suc- 
ceeding generations have set a noble example 
of self-sacrifice for the perpetuation of an 
ideal which is coveted by freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

For God and country we must keep the fires 
of freedom burning brightly that the dream 
of a better world can some day be a reality. 


Fifty Years of Dedicated Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr.FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on June 29. 
1961, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph S. Gagion, 
V.F., pastor of St. Ignatius Church, 
Kingston, Pa., observed his 50th anni- 
versary in the priesthood. It was my 
pleasure to join hundreds of clergymen, 
parishioners, and friends of Monsignor 
Gagion on that occasion to pay tribute 
to the monsignor in full recognition of 
his truly outstanding and dedicated 
career over the past half century. 

As part of my remarks today, I would 
like to include the lead editorial from 
the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader of 
Thursday, June 29, 1961, as well as # 
news article from that newspaper of 
Monday, July 3, 1961: 

From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, June 
29, 1961] 
Firty Years OF DEDICATED SERVICE 

Just 50 years ago today, the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Joseph S. Gagion, V.F., pastor 
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of St. Ignatius Church, Kingston, dean of the 

West Luzerne Deanery and a domestic prelate 

by designation of the late Pope Pius XII, was 

Ordained to the priesthood of the Roman 

Catholic Church by the Most Reverend 

Michael J. Hoban, D.D., at a ceremony in the 

chapel of St. Mary's Convent in his native 

Wilkes-Barre. Next Sunday, with the pres- 

ent ordinary of the diocese of Scranton, the 

Most Reverened Jerome D. Hannon, D., in 

attendance, he will celebrate a mass of 

thanksgiving to mark the occasion and later 
he will be honored at a dinner in the West- 

side Catholic High School. It should be a 

gala day in the history of the parish and 

in the life of the jubilarian. 

But those who know Monsignor Gagion 
intimately realize that this modest church- 
man, while not lacking in appreciation, will 
be a bit disturbed by all the fuss that is 
being made about him despite the eminence 
he has attained, the respect he commands 
Among colleagues and the affection in which 
he is held by his flock and a legion of friends. 
While the anniversary is his, the joys and 
accomplishments of a fruitful career are 
to be shared by those among whom he has 
labored and continues to labor in the 
Master's vineyard. 

June has been a particularly eventful 
Month in the priestly life of Monsignor 
Gagion. Not only was he ordained on June 
29, 1911, but it was on June 6, 1944, that he 
Was installed as pastor of St. Ignatius and 
invested as dean and it was on June 12, 
1957, that his elevation to the rank of do- 
mestie prelate was announced. 

Member of an old Wilkes-Barre family and 
son of a Civil War veteran, Monsignor Gagion 
Was reared on the Heights, then, as now, a 
typical American melting pot One of his 
boyhood pals and still his bosom friend to- 
day is Percy A. Brown who, by coincidence, 
has become a resident of Kingston, although 
his business address remains in Wilkes-Barre. 

The Gagions were a substantial family 
and as a boy Monsignor Gagion displayed 
Many of the qualities that have contributed 
to his success in his chosen field of endeavor. 
Even then, he possessed the courage of his 
convictions, a rare sense of humor and a 
love of God and country which were to stay 
With him and flower in his adult years. 

As a priest and prelate, he is known, far 
and wide, for his vigorous and engaging 
personality, as well as for his spiritual lead- 
€rship, scholarly attainments and an im- 
Pressive record as an administrator. He is 
One of those rare individuals who wears well 
With young and old. The fact that he has 
Tetained not only his zest for souls but the 
common touch and a deep concern for hu- 
Manity helps to explain the high esteem in 
Which he is held. 

Only a mile as the crow fies, the journey 
from St. Mary's Convent to St. Ignatius 
Church, by the circuitous route Monsignor 
Gagion took, required 33 years. To these 
have been added 17 more in the capacity in 
Which he continues to serve. It has been 
a momentous half century for him personally 
as well as for the community, the country 
and the world. 

On this auspicious occasion, the thousands 
Who know him as pastor or friend or both 
will supplement the familiar best wishes 
With the traditional greeting of te church, 

Ad Multos Annos,” which freely translated, 

means many more years in the service of 

Christ. 

From the Wilkes-Barre Times Leader, July 

8, 1961] 

MONSIGNOR GAGION HONORED ON ANNIVER- 
SARY—Two BISHOPS HEAD HUNDREDS IN 
TrRmUTE TO WEST SmE PASTOR 
Hundreds of „ parishioners, and 

friends joined with Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph 

S. Gagion, V.F., pastor of St. Ignatius Church, 

Kingston, in observing the golden jubilee of 
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his ordination to the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood. 

Two bishops—Most Rev. Jerome D. Han- 
nan, D.D., of the Scranton Diocese, and 
Most Rev. George L. Leach, D.D., bishop 
of Harrisburg—were among the scores of 
clergy at a solemn high mass of thanksgiv- 
ing offered by Monsignor Gagion yesterday 
morning at 11 in his church. 

Monsignor Gagion was ordained June 29, 
1911, in St. Mary’s Convent Chapel, Wilkes- 
Barre, and celebrated his first solemn high 
mass on July 2, 1911, in St. Mary’s Church, 
Wilkes-Barre. 

Yesterday's solemn high mass was exactly 
50 years after the monsignor offer his first 
solemn high mass, both in day and date. 


OFFICERS OF MASS 


Deacons of honor yesterday were Rev. Ray- 
mond E. Larkin, pastor of St. John the 
Evangelist Church, Wilkes-Barre, and Rev. 
Francis A. Kane, pastor of Gate of Heaven 
Church, Dallas. 

Deacon of the mass was Rev. Joseph Bar- 
rett, pastor of St. Basil’s Church, Dushore; 
subdeacon, Rev. John E. Bell, pastor of St. 
Francis Church, Nanticoke; master of cere- 
monies, Rev. John J. Purcell, St. Peter's 
Catherdral, Scranton; thurifer, Rev. Paul P. 
Cottone, assistant pastor, Most Precious 
Blood Church, Hazleton; acolytes, Rev. John 
J. Munley, St. Mary’s Star of the Sea, Fort 
Monroe, Va., native of St. Ignatius, and Rev. 
John P. Martin, West Side Central Catholic 
High School. Rev. Gerard Rooney, C.P., 
associate editor of Sign magazine, Union City, 
N.J., gave the sermon. 

A dinner was served in the gymnasium of 
West Side Central Catholic High School fol- 
lowing the mass. A crowd of approximately 
500 persons, including about 75 members of 
clergy, attended. 

The dinner opened with the national 
Anthem sung by the assembly. Invocation 
was by Rev. John F. McLaughlin, assistant 
pastor of St. Ignatius. Toast to Monsignor 
Gagion was offered by Rev. Eugene J. Devitt, 
assistant pastor of St. Ignatius. Addresses 
were delivered by Rev. Edward S. Manikow- 
ski, St. Joseph’s Church, Wyoming, and 
Msgr. John J. Vaughn, St. Paul's Church, 
Scranton. Humorist was Con McCole. Re- 
marks were made by Bishop Hannan and 
Monsignor Gagion. Toastmaster was Msgr. 
Francis A. Costello, pastor of St. Mary's 
Church, Wilkes-Barre. Benediction was pro- 
nounced by Rev. Thomas M. Jordan, assistant 
pastor of St. Ignatius. 

PURSE IS PRESENTED 


John H. Carr presented Monsignor Gagion 
a purse on behalf of parishioners. 

In accepting the gift, Monsignor Gagion 
said: On this occasion there is room in 
my mind but for one thought and in my 
heart room for but one sentiment. That is 
the thought and sentiment of thanks and 
graitude for all the graces that have been 
granted to me during the past 50 years of 
my priesthood.” 

Bishop Hannan, in paying honor to Mon- 
signor Gagion, said the virtues of peace and 
charity exemplified in the priesthood have 
been the qualities most prominent in the 
life of the Kingston pastor, The prelate said 
Monsignor Gagion always has been a great 
aid to him in the administration of the dio- 
cese on the West Side. 

Bishop Leach, who has been associated 
with the Gagion family since childhood, said 
he was very happy to be present and honor 
Monsignor Gagion on the joyous occasion. 

Two 80-pound cakes were given to Mon- 
signor Gagion by Percy A. Brown, a boyhood 
companion. The monsignor cut the first 
slice of the cakes, which were enough to 
serve 600 persons. 

Entertainment was provided by the follow- 
ing members of St. Ann's Academy's orches- 
tra: violinists, Carol Doran, Mary Gawat, 
Diane Hogdson, Debbie Kopicki, Mary Ann 
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Saylor and Rosalyn Cresko; pianist, Lucy 
Majikas, 

Some of the guests at the affair were Con- 
gressman Daniel J. Flood, Senator and Mrs. 
Martin L. Murray, Judge and Mrs. Jacob 
Schiffman, Judge Edward J. Loppato, State 
Representatives Frank Crossin and Joseph 
Tomascik, and Justice Benjamin R. Jones of 
the State supreme court. 


Atlanta Concludes Successful Books 
Abroad Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Greater Atlanta Books Abroad Campaign 
is nearing a highly successful conclu- 
sion. This project undertaken in co- 
operation with the US. Information 
Agency as part of the President’s people- 
to-people program has been widely 
praised as an outstanding example of 
promotion of international good will. I 
have received a letter from Dr. Donald 
C. Agnew, president of Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity and chairman of the Greater 
Atlanta Books Abroad Committee, re- 
porting on this program and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GREATER ATLANTA BOOKS ABROAD 
CoMMITTEE, 
Atlanta, Ga., July 5, 1961. 
The Honorable HERMAN TALMADGE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: May I call to your attention some of 
the accomplishments of the Greater Atlanta 
Books Abroad Campaign which is coming to 
a successful conclusion. As you well know, 
even the greatest efforts of our people to 
combat communism by economic, political, 
and even military methods, are not suffi- 
cient. We need to reach the peoples of 
other countries in a direct and democratic 
manner. Such contact between peoples is 
probably more effective in the long run than 
the most sophisticated and skillful prop- 
aganda methods. Roger Tubby, Assistant 
Secretary of State, wrote our Mr. Harold 
Bauman that “The people of Atlanta are 
acting in the best interests of our foreign 
relations in helping to develop feelings of 
good will on an international scale.” 

As part of the President's people-to-people 
program, we in Atlanta have worked in co- 
operation with the U.S. Information Agency 
to develop and carry out a books abroad cam- 
paign. We are proud that Atlanta is one 
of the first cities in the United States to 
initiate and carry out such a campaign. The 
drive was initiated by the Workmen's Circle, 
a Jewish fraternal organization, which early 
took steps to extend the activity to every 
possible group. 

The board of the Greater Atlanta Books 
Abroad Committee, you will note, includes 
notable personages representing all sectors 
of the Greater Atlanta population—educa- 
tors, librarians, clergymen, physicians, so- 
cial workers, businessmen, newspapermen, 
attorneys, and representatives of such dem- 
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ocratic mass organizations as the League of 
Women Voters, labor unions, fraternal 
groups, churches—organizations which are 
so representative that we can say without 
exaggeration that we represent the people 
of the Greater Atlanta area. 

You will be glad to hear that this was truly 
a program carried out by the people. Al- 
though the workmen's circle subsidized the 
campaign with some necessary funds, the 
vast amount of labor, planning, and physi- 
cal work involved was done on a completely 
volunteer basis. 

The mechanics of the campaign reflect the 
complete cooperation which was exhibited by 
individuals and groups in Atlanta. All news- 
papers, radio and TV stations were extremely 
generous in publicizing the campaign. Every 
one of the grocery chainstores and depart- 
ment stores provided dropoff points where 
people could bring books, and also provided 
publicity in their advertisements. A large 
store was provided for us as a center for 
collection, sorting, and packing by a well- 
known realtor. Transportation of the books 
to the shipping point was provided by a large 
trucking company. It is impossible to men- 
tion all the hundreds of individuals and 
organizations which cooperated. 

You will be gratified, I am sure, to hear 
that the campaign was successful in that we 
collected well over 5,000 books. We wish to 
express our gratitude to Mr. Benjamin R. 
Stickney, of the U.S. Information Agency, 
who spent a day with us in Atlanta and 
helped us develop a successful campaign. 
The campaign was so meritorious, in his 
opinion, that Atlanta has been selected as 
one of only two cities in the entire country 
where a permanent people-to-people organ- 
ization will be set up to continue the work 
which we have begun. We are sure that 
you will share our pride in this recognition, 
in our beling able to work with our Govern- 
ment toward the strengthening and per- 
petuation of the democratic way of life 
throughout the world. 

Respectfully yours, 
DONALD C. AGNEW, 
Chairman. 

PS.—I hope that you will consider this 
effort by your constituents worthy of na- 
tional recognition through inclusion in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Thought Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial entitled Thought Con- 
trol,” from the July 6 edition of the Hat - 
tiesburg (Miss.) American, an able and 
influential advocate of local self-govern- 
ment, is a concise and thought-provoking 
analysis of the so-called Federal aid-to- 
education proposals which have been in- 
troduced in the Congress. While the 
whole controversy is presently stymied 
in the House Rules Committee, this does 
not necessarily mean that the issue is 
dead. The proponents of Federal control 
of our public schools are very resource- 
ful and powerful. The opponents must 
continue to alert the people of the Re- 
public of the dangers to this last cher- 
ished right of the States and other local 
subdivisions of Government to manage 
their local affairs. The editorial follows: 
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[From the Hattiesburg American, July 6, 
1961] 


THOUGHT CONTROL 


Now bottled up in the Rules Committee 
which would be a good place for them to 
stay—but possibly coming out for vote in 
the House of Representatives soon are school 
aid bills totaling about $5 billion, The Fed- 
eral Government doesn’t have a penny on 
hand for such aid, and not 1 of the Na- 
tion’s 50,000 State and local school boards 
ever has testified that such aid is needed. 

While the school crisis was acute a decade 
ago, the emergency has passed. Classrooms 
have been built at an unprecedented rate, 
teachers’ salaries have been raised faster 
than salaries in general, classes have been 
reduced in size, and more college graduates 
have elected to go into teaching. 

If the Government doesn't have the money 
to spend, and the school boards responsible 
for supporting the schools are not seeking 
help, why Federal aid to schools at all? 

The answer is to be seen in the activity 
now going on in the Federal Office of Educa- 
tion. Provisions have been drafted for a 
Federal Education Agency, to shape educa- 
tional standards in the “national interest.” 
This means Federal control of local schools— 
a possibility that until recently was stoutly 
denied by the Federal aid advocates. 

The bill once thought a cinch to pass is 
now very doubtful of clearance. Even Con- 
gressmen who do not boggle at billions of 
deficits, are reluctant to turn the direc- 
tion of America's world-leading educational 
system over for-experimental tinkering by 
bureaucrats. 

The blight of the bureaus already has 
fallen upon too many aspects of American 
life. Our local schools are doing well, which 
is more than can be said for many Federal 
programs. Federal aid—and control—must 
be avoided. 


Free Elections for Germany Should Be 
Firm U.S. Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I was 
very much impressed with an editorial 
appearing in the Lexington Leader on 
Saturday, July 8. I think this editorial 
is very timely and I am sure it will be of 
interest to my colleagues. 

I had the privilege of attending the 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Geneva 
in 1955. This conference followed the 
famous summit conference held in July 
of that year. The Foreign Ministers’ 
Conference was held to implement the 
broad recommendations and tentative 
agreements reached at the summit con- 
ference. 

The No. 1 item on the agenda was 
the unification of Germany after de- 
termination by a free election of the will 
of the people. Mr. Molotov was at that 
time the Foreign Minister of Russia and 
he represented the Soviet Union at the 
Conference. 

Molotov was one of the toughest diplo- 
mats of this century, but even he 
squirmed a bit when pressed by the late 
Secretary Dulles and Mr. Macmillan, who 
was then Foreign Minister of the United 
Kingdom, on the matter of free elections. 
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I agree with the editorial in the Lex- 
ington Leader and hope that we will con- 
tinue to press for such free elections. I 
know that the Russians will probably 
never agree to such a procedure, but by 
pressing we do take an offensive stand 
and certainly improve our position in the 
eyes of not just the Western World but 
the uncommitted nations of Asia and 
Africa as well. 


I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Free ELECTIONS FOR GERMANY SHOULD BE 
Fimo U.S. Forer 


The problem foremost in the minds of 
Government Officials and the American peo- 
ple, to say nothing of the governments and 
peoples of many other countries, is the 
Berlin crisis. It could lead to a limited war, 
even to a general nuclear conflict. 

The war, however, is not inevitable, and 
the United States has the power and the 
ability to prevent it and, at the same time, 
to gain a tremendous victory for the Western 
allies. 

Khrushchev, disregarding the treaties and 
agreements his country has made with its 
partners of World War II. is threatening to 
sign a separate peace pact with its puppet, 
East Germany, and to drive the United 
States, Britain, and France out of Berlin 
and West Germany. He would bring all of 
Berlin under Communist influence, destroy- 
ing it as an island of freedom and prosperity. 
and would deprive West Germany of any 
means of defending itself against Communist 
aggression, 

Khrushchey thunders and threatens, and 
in Washington and London our leaders won- 
der out loud how they can stave off this 
threat, how much they will have to concede 
to retain their place in Berlin and West 
Germany and avert war. President Kennedy 
declares that the United States will not back 
down and is ready to risk war, but Khru- 
shehev does not believe him and neither do 
the governments of many other countries. 
Neither do many Americans. 

Even though the United States does 
stand firm, with France and Great Britain by 
its side, and staves off this latest of Soviet 
threats, even though the status quo is 
maintained in Germany and Berlin, this is 
only a temporary solution. There will come 
another time when the Kremlin renews its 
efforts to cause trouble, and we will be right 
back where we are now, wondering what 
to do. 

There is a solution. The United States 
must get off the defensive; it must stop its 
policy of waiting for the Kremlin to act and 
then trying to think up some counter- 
measures. 

America can take advantage of the great 
desire in the world today for self-determina- 
tion. The people of every reasonably civi- 
lized country want to determine their own 
form of government and course of action, 
and they understand the yearning of others 
for this privilege. At the same time, this 18 
the great weak spot in Soviet communism. 
The Kremlin does not dare let the people of 
its own country and its satellites express 
their opinions in free elections or in revolt 
against tyranny. Khrushchev and his co- 
horts know that they would be defeated if 
any freedom of choice were allowed. 

The United States, Britain, and France can 
selze the offensive by demanding now, loud 
enough for all the world to hear and con- 
vincingly enough to impress on everyone our 
sincerity, that the people of Germany—both 
East and West—deserve the right to vote on 
their own future. 
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We have said this, but in a whisper. Let 
us now make it the policy upon which we 
insist as the solution to the problem. 

An election could be held in the two sec- 
tions of Berlin on the question of whether 
that city should be all democratic or all com- 
muntstic. An election could be held in the 
Communist srea between Berlin and West 
Germany—the area through which the allied 
Supply routes run—to determine whether the 
People here prefer to remain, as they are, 
Under Red control, or would rather join West 

y. Eventually, the whole of Germany 
Could vote on whether to reunite and, if so, 
Under which form of government. 

The United states should use every 
Method available to make it absolutely clear 
that the free world has no fear of an honest 
election, but that the Communists are 
deathly afraid of it. Challenge Khrushchev 
and his stooges to give Germans the right to 
decide, and challenge them so loudly and 
Clearly that they will feel the pressure of 
World opinion and scorn. 

Khrushchey has said that the people in the 
Soviet sphere can decide where they want to 
live; now let him prove he was not lying. 


Buffalo Harbor U.S. Army 
Enzinoers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, on June 
10, the Niagara Frontier Port Author- 
ity—the Buffalo City metropolitan 
&rea—sponsored a ceremony upon the 
Opening of a new 25- by 26-foot Buf- 
falo Harbor entrance. 

For the past 3 years the Buffalo area 

been suffering from serious economic 
dislocations with resultant heavy un- 
employment. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway has been a 

cause. The bypass of Buffalo 
has resulted in a severe reduction of 
8rain storage and transportation. 
There have been consequent losses of 
€mployment in both the grain and rail- 
Toad industries. Imports have also 
added to the reduction of employment. 

It is hoped that the new harbor en- 
trance will stimulate Buffalo’s economy 

compensate for its recent setbacks. 
In essence, the ceremony was a tribute 
to the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers 
And its highly competent personnel. 

My address at this ceremony follows: 

It is a high privilege to be associated with 
Jou in this dedication. It is a historic 
€vent for Buffalo and the Niagara frontier. 

e opening, today, of this new north chan- 
Nel is a significant improvement to the 
economy of western New York. In a large 
Measure, Buffalo's well-being is dependent 
Upon economic water transportation. Our 
Past, present, and future are interwoven 
With waterborne traffic and transportation 
Costs. The St. Lawrence Seaway and the at- 

dant international competition has in- 

ed the need for this improvement of 
Buffalo's harbor facilities. 

We have now realized a substantial com- 
Pletion of the construction of the Buffalo 

bor and Buffalo River improvement pro- 
Sram. This project was first authorized in 
the year 1945. 
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It represents an outlay of $11 million. 
This cost is an investment, an $11 million 
investment in the continuing growth of this 
area—in the future strength and prosperity 
of this Nation. 

The 22- by 23-foot depth in the Buffalo 
River and the 25- by 26-foot depth in the 
north channel] gives Buffalo a modernized, 
adequate harbor facility. 

The U.S. Army Engineers are in the initial 
stages of planning and construction to 
deepen the south channel to a depth of 28 
to 30 feet. 

The relocation of the new north entrance 
channel and the construction of the new 
breakwater, provide Buffalo with a safe all- 
weather harbor that is comparable with 
that of any other city on the Great Lakes. 

Continuing industrial development and 
expansion in the Buffalo area Is basic to our 
economic welfare. It provides the job op- 
portunities, the payrolls, the public services 
that are fundamental to an integrated and 
prosperous community. 

This harbor improvement is a substantial 
contribution toward making the Niagara 
Frontier more attractive to commerce and 
industry. It is a step toward more jobs, 
more opportunities, toward greater pros- 
perity and a higher standard of living. 

The completion of the North Channel has 
been a community effort. We can, each of 
us, derive a sense of satisfaction in a job 
well done. However, special mention should 
be made of those persons and those organ- 
izations that made extraordinary contribu- 
tions to this effort. This community owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers for a remarkable and 
efficient job. 

The following officials in Washington were 
closely identified with this project: Maj. 
Gen. E. C. Itschner, now retired, Chief of 
U.S. Army Engineers; and Maj. Gen. Wil- 
liam F. Cassidy, Director of Civil Works, 
U.S. Army Engineers. 

The Buffalo district office of the U.S. Army 
engineers performed their usual magnificent 
job of planning, designing, and supervision. 

Incidentally, we in Buffalo are both 
Pleased and grateful for the recent decision 
to keep the Buffalo district office intact, 
They are a good and efficient team. They 
have been a great asset to this community. 
We don't want to lose them or any part of 
this team. e 

We acknowledge the outstanding contri- 
butions made by Col. Loren W. Olmstead, 
Col. Earle B. Butler and Col, Stanley Hunt 
of the Buffalo district office, to this project. 

We regret Colonel Butler’s impending 
transfer. He has performed an exceedingly 
capable job during his stay in Buffalo. We 
wish him well. We trust that his departure 
will be in the direction of a well-deserved 
promotion. 

Our distinguished guest, Brig. Gen. 
Thomas DeF. Rogers, division engineer, is 
both a truthful and generous gentleman. 
Last night, he told me that Col. Stanley 
Hunt of the Buffalo office was one of the 
most Capable engineers in the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers. His team of design en- 
gineers is one of the world’s best design 
groups. That was a generous and cour- 
teous expression. It was also a statement 
of fact. 

The critical decision in this project was 
made in the year 1956. At that time, Colo- 
nel Olmstead had to decide whether to 
deepen the existing channel in rock, or to 
relocate the channel into a soft material 
area. His decision to relocate the channel 
was the right one. In spite of various pres- 
sures, he had the fortitude, foresight, and 
wisdom to delay this work for 1 year, until 
the studies and model tests could be com- 
pleted. His judgment has been completely 
vindicated. As a result, we have a better 
and safer harbor entrance. When needed, 
this channel can, at any time, be readily 
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deepened to accommodate the 27-foot sea- 
way depth. The eventual deepening to sea- 
way depth in this newly alined channel, can 
be made with an estimated saving to our 
taxpayers of approximately $17 million. 

Colonel Olmstead, as district engineer, was 
in overall charge of the supervision of the 
construction of the St. Lawrence Seaway. 
This was one of the world’s outstanding 
engineering jobs. We, in western New York, 
are most pleased with his decision to asso- 
ciate himself with the Niagara Frontier Port 
Authority. His experience, his stability, his 
mature judgment will prove to be a most 
valuable contribution to the port authority 
and to this community. 

We owe our thanks to Buffalo's two fine 
newspapers, the Buffalo Evening News and 
the Buffalo Courier-Express. They have been 
constant in concentrating community sup- 
port for this project. 

The Buffalo Chamber of Commerce has 
given its continuing support to the realiza- 
tion of this project. I recall the numerous 
visits of Cliff Fitchner to Washington and 
his fruitful appearances before congressional 
committees. 

We can appropriately acknowledge the 
splendid efforts of Mayor Sedita, Senator 
Manoney, the Buffalo Common Council, and 
the Erie County Board of Supervisors. 

The Niagara Frontier Port Authority has 
been most helpful. John Ulinski, Joseph P. 
Molony, Charles Penney, and Harold Ehr- 
lich were most cooperative and attentive 
to every phase of this project. 

But, all in all, we can't look upon this 
project as a panacea or cure-all for our 
economic ills. Navigation costs are a sig- 
nificant factor but not a major factor in 
our total production costs. 

This project is merely an example of how 
we can and how we must continue to meet, 
equal, and surpass the competition we face 
both nationally and internationally. 

We must constantly keep in mind that 
we, in Buffalo, are competing with every 
other industrial city on the Great Lakes. 
We are competing with every other area in 
the South, North, East, and West of this 
Nation. It is competition in the quality, 
the utility, the production quantity and, 
above all, the costs of our products and 
services. 

We are handicapped by higher than aver- 
age local, school, city, county, and State 
Do by restrictive laws, rules and regula- 

ons. 

In some instances, we have suffered from 
a hostility in labor-management relations, 
I know of two firms where this has been a 
significant factor resulting in the loss of 
nearly 10,000 jobs for western New York. 

New York State suffers from a lack of ef- 
fective political representation in Congress 
and in Washington. In the Senate, our two 
Senators have one-fiftieth or 2 percent of 
the voting power. They lack the votes to 
effectively represent New York's popula- 
tion—10 percent of this Nation. 

In the House of Representatives, the 43 
Representatives are almost equally divided 
in their political philosophy. They merely 
cancel each other out. They lack political 
unity and political effectiveness. 

As a partial result of our political anemia, 
New York’s taxpayers pay approximately $10 
billion of taxes annually into the Federal 

We receive back approximately 
$7.5 billion in total payments and benefits. 
A 82.5 billion annual deficit balance of pay- 
ments between the State of New York and 
the U.S. Government is a severe handicap 
to our economy, to our welfare, to our future. 

We must face Federal-ald programs that 
are political subsidies to other States. These 
100-odd programs return $1 to New York for 
each $2.50 paid in. These subsidies enable 
other States to offer lower State taxes to at- 
tract industry and business. 

Agricultural, reclamation and irrigation 
subsidies are politically tailored to favor 
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other areas of the Nation at the expense of 
the Northeastern States. 

Huge Federal subsidies for public power 
projects enable other sections of the country 
to offer public power at costs ranging from 2 
to 3 mills per kilowatt-hour. Our costs 
range from 5 to 7 mills per kilowatt-hour. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is bringing us 
into competition with other nations and with 
other world products. 

I am not, however, pessimistic. I like to 
consider myself a practical optimist about 
our future. 

We have both the human and material re- 
sources for a continuing expansion of our 
economy. We have the will and the deter- 
mination to make this community a better 
place to work in and to live in. But, only 
by our continuing cooperation in projects 
such as this can we make it so. 


A Tract for the Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on Sunday, July 2, the distin- 
guished ex-Governor of Maryland, the 
Honorable Theodore R. McKeldin, ad- 
dressed the Ocean City Tabernacle As- 
sociation of New Jersey at its weekly 
meeting at the Strand Theater. Hon- 
orary president of the association is 
Bishop Fred Pierce Corson; Mr. Ralph G. 
Luff is its president; the Reverend Dr. 
Leon T. Moore, secretary, presided at the 
meeting which Mr. McKeldin addressed. 

Iam pleased, indeed, to ask unanimous 
consent that his speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS or THEODORE R. MCKELDIN, GOVERNOR 
OF MARYLAND, 1951-59, Ocean Crry (N. J.) 
TABERNACLE ASSOCIATION, SUNDAY, JULY 2, 
1961 
We have a habit of saying of any literary 

production that seems to be peculiarly signif- 

icant at the moment that it is a tract for 
the times. 

It need not be anything new. Today, for 
instance, I offer you as a tract for the times 
a writing that modern scholars say is nearly 
3,000 years old. I refer to the book called 
Second Chronicles, 7th chapter and 14th 
verse. 

The circumstances were that Solomon had 
just finished the temple. He had ended his 
long prayer of dedication; and as he finished, 
the trumpets had sounded and all the instru- 
ments of music joined the triumphant 
chorus; divine fire plunged from heaven and 
consumed the sacrifices, and the House was 
80 filled with the glory of the Lord that the 
dazzled priests could not enter. It was 
Israel's highest peak of splendor. 

But when Solomon had laid himself down 
to rest, in his sleep the Lord stood before 
him and spoke; and the first word he said 
was “If.” You remember the passage: 

“If my people, which are called by my 
name, shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wicked 
ways; then will I hear from heaven, and will 
forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” 
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T call that a tract for the times because it 
has a pecullar significance for us at this 
moment. We Americans have accomplished 
great things in recent years and have at- 
tained a height of earthly splendor that we 
had never reached before. We have spilled 
our blood and our treasure in battle against 
the hosts of the Prince of the Powers of 
Darkness, and by the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon they were smitten and scattered. 
We have labored diligently and long to build 
the temple of human brotherhood, which 
cannot be other than the temple of the fa- 
therhood of God, and to adorn it we have 
cheerfully brought our gold and our jewels 
along with the frankincense of our faith and 
our hopes. Our fame has spread to the ends 
of the earth and has gained from all man- 
kind the tribute of wonder and of fear. As 
far as earthly glory is concerned, we stand 
at the highest point we have ever reached. 

But the Lord is not impressed, any more 
than He was impressed by the temple that 
Solomon’s hands had raised. In our dreams 
He still stands before us, and He still says, 
It.“ For in our hearts we know that for 
all its outward glory, our land is sick and 
greatly in need of the healing that only God 
can give. 

Why else is it that, although He has given 
us victory, and power, and dominion over 
the earth, we walk in fear and dread? Why 
else is it that our prophets incessantly re- 
mind us of how much we have to lose? 
Why else is it that anyone who speaks of 
what there is yet to gain is regarded at best 
as an idle dreamer, and at worst as a cor- 
rupter of youth who should be condemned 
to drink the hemlock, as Socrates was con- 
demned? The land in which such a spirit 
prevails is not a healthy land, and should 
earnestly heed the word of the Lord: “If my 
people shall humble themselves, and pray, 
and seek my face, and turn from their wick- 
ed ways.” 

The significant word is If.“ Without hu- 
mility, and prayer, and an abandonment of 
our wicked ways, there is no promise of 
healing; and that promise is our only hope, 
for there is no healing for a sick soul in all 
the medicaments of man. 

Humility and prayer need no explanation, 
but what is the application to us of the 
final condition, “and turn from their wicked 
ways?” Have we, as a Nation, dipped our 
hands in innocent blood? Have we robbed 
any nation, have we oppressed the weak, 
have we denied the humanity of any race 
and trampled under the hobnailed boots of 
a brutal soldiery the freedom of any peo- 
ple? I think that even before the judgment 
seat of Almighty God we can claim to be 
guiltless of those crimes. 

But there are other crimes, not so crass, 
not so bestial, but not less deadly in the 
tiaa of the Lord. One of them is cherishing 
the— 


“Heathen heart, that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And, guarding, calls not Thee to guard.” 


Are we equally free of that sin? If you say 
so, then explain why for our safety, we rely 
more on the hydrogen bomb than upon do- 
ing justice to all men. Explain why, in or- 
der to secure military allies, we are willing 
to clasp the bloody hand of tyranny. Ex- 
plain why we are willing to condone the use 
of lying and treachery as tools of diplomacy. 
Explain why we have turned to derision the 
ancient warning, “Except the Lord keep the 
city, the watchman waketh but in vain.” 

And can we say, in the presence of the 
Searcher of Hearts, that we have not turned 
away from His face to fall down in worship 
before the golden calf? If you say s0, 
then explain the sullen opposition—hither- 
to frustrated, but ever present—to pouring 
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our oil and wine into the wounds of vic- 
tims of brutality, and to setting the victims 
upon our own beast to transport them to & 
place of safety. For that is the meaning of 
our aid to nations cursed by poverty or dev- 
astated by war. Explain the recklessness of 
both labor and capital in seeking a monetary 
advantage at no matter what cost to the Na- 
tion. Explain the mad scramble for luxury 
that has led men in high places of honor and 
trust to yield their honor and betray their 
trust for a few days’ soft living; for even 
a bribe great enough to sustain a man for 
the rest of his life is only a matter of man’s 
life, which is of few days and full of trouble. 

No; if we will be honest with ourselves 
we shall be able to see our wicked ways 
plainly enough. If they happen to be some- 
what less revolting than the physical hor- 
rors that some others have perpetrated, they 
are nevertheless wicked ways, and they have 
resulted in a spiritual illness that has 
brought us into great need of healing. 

Yet even in administering that stern ad- 
monition, the Lord did not refrain from 
speaking of my people, which are called by 
my name,“ and His promise, although con- 
ditional, was a promise. We have not al- 
ways turned away from Him. We have writ- 
ten His name even upon the very coins that 
represent the golden caif, and the motto 
In God We Trust” is not wholly a cynicism. 
Therefore the promise is offered, and if we 
meet the conditions it will surely be kept. 

But “whom the Lord loveth He chas- 
teneth“ is also true. We are already an 
ailing nation, and if we forget where heal- 
ing is to be found and how it is to be ob- 
tained, we may be very sure that our ill- 
ness will increase in ways and to an extent 
that does not bear thinking of. 

I am no theologian. I do not presume to 
describe by what rite or in what words we 
shall pray; but I know that pray we must, 
if we are to be healed. I cannot say in what 
attitude you should prostrate yourselves in 
humility. I think the right attitude 15 
different for different men. But I know 


~ that to “walk humbly with thy God” is one 


thing that the Lord requireth of thee; and 
without it there is no promise of healing. 

And to “seek my face” I am sure Is a proc- 
ess that no man can rightly describe for an- 
other man. The direction in which 
stands depends entirely upon the place where 
you stand. If you are to the north, you 
must look south, and if you are to the south 
you must look north; so the fact that two 
men look in opposite directions is no pi 
that either is a hypocrite when both say 
that they seek the face of the Lord. 

This rules out any arrogant assumption 
on my part that I am the sole possessor 
the true faith and have a right to impose mY 
ideas upon others even, if necessary, by the 
rack and the stake. Neither rite nor cere- 
mony, neither dogma nor creed, is the test of 
a man’s sincerity. But if it becomes cleat 
that he turns from his wicked ways, then, 
and only then, he is entitled to full faith 
and credit. For it is not the heathen heart. 
it is only the humble and the contrite he 
that ever turns. 

Thomas Jefferson confessed that he trem- 
bled for his country when he reflected that 
God is just. So should we all, and never 
more than at the moment when the coun” 
try seems to be at the apex of worldly glory 
and power. But I am not willing to con- 
clude on that stern note. I prefer, rather, to 
emphasize the final words of the verse I hav® 
quoted: “then will I hear from heaven, 
will forgive their sin, and will heal th 
land.” 

Perfection is not attainable in this world 
I never expect to see an America wholly for- 
given or completely heaJed, for it 18 
within the power of sinful man to be ut 
true to his God. But if we can claim e 
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à partial redemption of the promise it will 

lft us to a level of civilization never at- 

tained by any nation in the history of the 
orld. 

And to claim that partial redemption 1s 
Within our capacity. But not as an organi- 
zātion, whether it be the nation or a sect, 
Or a fraternity, or anything else. The organ- 

tion is of value only as it helps indi- 
vidual men and women to qualify for the 
Promise, The healing of this Nation, in 
Short, does not depend upon any group or 
any program, but upon the healing of a 
Sufficient number of individuals. The mira- 
cle of it is that if enough of us pray to our 

each in secret, He will reward us openly 
by the healing of America, 


The California State Water Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 


Speaker, in California a great water 
Project is now under way by the State. 
It includes the big Oroville Dam on the 
father River in my district and the 
California Aqueduct from the delta of 
the San Joaquin-Sacramento Rivers to 
Reservoir in Riverside County. 
It will deliver surplus waters from the 
horth to areas of need all the way down 
the State to the Mexican border, about 
750 miles. 

Gov. Edmund G. Pat“ Brown 
Provided the leadership that made pos- 
Sible this project. He composed regional 

erences in the legislature in 1959 that 
for 20 years blocked action. He 
Carried the project for the authorization 
of $1.75 billion of bonds to the people in 
the election of November 8, 1960, and 
Won a popular endorsement and approval 
of the unprecedented bond issue to fi- 
Nance the project. He negotiated the 
Contract with the Metropolitan Water 
trict of Southern California that 
Makes the project financially feasible, 
guaranteeing repayment, and he guided 
the review of the project and the con- 
tract to a successful conclusion in the 
1961 legislature. 

The project is now under construction. 

Mr. William E. Warne, who will be re- 
Membered as a longtime official of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and as Assistant 
Secretary of Interior, 1947-51, for Water 
and Power Development, is now director 
Of the California Department of Water 
Resources. He has written an article 
‘that is appearing in many California 
dairpanefs on the great project and its 

us. 


There has been much said about the 
need for the States to do something on 
their own about their water resources de- 
velopment. Some have feared over- 
Teliance on the Federal Government and 

fine reclamation and flood control 
Programs. 

In California, however, we now have an 
example of a large-scale undertaking by 
the State itself. 
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The project is thoroughly coordinated 
with both Federal and local projects. 
There will be flood control provided at 
Oroville Dam, for example, on a partner- 
ship with the Corps of Engineers. The 
San Luis project in the San Joaquin 
Valley is actually a joint project, with 
the Bureau of Reclamation building it 
but using more than half State funds. 
The reservoir and the canal will serve 
Federal reclamation lands and as a 
means of transferring water still farther 
south for use in the State project. 

I call attention the following article 
by Mr. Warne: 

Tue Finest THING THAT WE Can Do 


(By William E. Warne, director, department 
of water resources, Sacramento, Calif.) 

Great works are the great expressions of 
great peoples 

The Acropolis of Athens, the orations of 
Cicero, the plays of Shakespeare, and the 
dams of America may each in a way epito- 
mize a memorable achievement, not just of 
the individuals responsible for creating 
them, but of the cultures that put them 
forth as fruit. 

One has only to observe the large numbers 
who journey to the Black Canyon of the 
Colorado River to see Hoover Dam to know 
that the people, themselves, in some unex- 
pressed way, sense that the dam epitomizes 
a fine thing wrought in their name and in 
which they, somehow, participated. 

“The finest thing that we can do,“ I once 
heard a man tell his little boy as they stood 
on the crest of the dam. 

A man once wrote to me after visiting the 
dam, saying, “If just $1, from among all 
those I have paid out in taxes, went into 
this dam, I em satisfied.” 

California is now engaged in building the 
State water project. Not only in Big Oro- 
ville Dam on the Feather River does this 
project have a great work, but the project 
itself in its sweep and conception also quali- 
fies, The eyes of informed people every- 
where will turn to this project. It will ex- 
press the genius of California. 

Born out of travail, amid bickering and 
sectional jealousies, the great project, under 
the leadership of Gov. Edmund G. Brown, 
first won the approval of the voters in the 
election of Noyember 8, 1960, and then it 
withstood the sometimes caustic review of 
the legislature at the 1961 session. The 
project came out whole and unscathed. The 
effect of the legislative review was complete 
endorsement of the project and of the 
metropolitan water district contract, which 
Will be the pattern for other water service 
contracts to come. No changes were made 
in the law underlying the project nor in any 
law that will necessitate revision of the con- 
tract, which may therefore proceed to vali- 
dation. 

An exacting 11-year construction schedule 
is now in motion. We can now prepare 
to schedule the first sale of the 81.75 bil- 
lion bonds that were voted. Additional 
water service contracts will be negotiated and 
signed, some only after pyrotechnic negotia- 
tions, of course. . 

Rights-of-way will be obtained. The in- 
exorable process of construction will be un- 
derway, first in the north, and then after 
December 31, 1963, when the sizing of the 
California aqueduct may become final, in the 


south as well. Water will be delivered and: 


utilized, first in southern Contra Costa 
County, southern Alameda County, and 
northern Santa Clara County, and then else- 
where. Finally the great pumps will be 
started and water will be boosted over the 
Tehachapis into southern California. 
Feather River water should be in the dis- 
tribution systems in southern California in 
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1972, Then the project. builders can lay 
aside their tools. A monumental undertak- 
ing will then be finished. I, personally, 
would like the honor of turning a spigot in 
San Ysidro at the boundary with Mexico and 
drawing a cupful of Feather River water to 
commemorate the occasion. That should be 
reward enough for anyone. 

It would be foolhardy, indeed, to dream 
that the State water project or those bulld- 
ing it will have smooth sailing from June 
17, 1961, when the legislature adjourned, to 
Water Day in 1972, because it is certain that 
there will be difficulties and perhaps other 
controversies. One can predict, however, that 
in this period there will grow an increasing 
sense of pride on the part of the people of 
California in this magnificent thing that 
they are doing together. 

Newcomers and new generations will see 
the project as a cohesive force in California, 
binding the north and the south together 
and making it easier for all to reach out 
toward their high aspiration of growth and 
development. 

Old wounds will heal and, if we con- 
structors are successful in our work, con- 
fidence and pride of achievement will re- 
place suspicion and jealousy. 

California must have continuing water 
development or stifle. This, therefore, is the 
only feasible road ahead. 

No great water project in the past has been 
noncontroversial at the outset, and none has 
been controversial in the end. 

Californians are engaged in a great work 
worthy of their State. 


Jobless Teens Critical U.S. Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


, OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, the youth 
of America represent one of our great- 
est assets and best hopes for the future. 

Upon their shoulders rests the re- 
sponsibility for preserving and perpetu- 
ating our way of life. 

A vast reservoir of youth power, they 
possess great creativity, talent and 
energy that can and should be channeled 
to usefully serving our people and the 
Nation. 

Fortunately, young Americans, for the 
most part, are contributing construc- 
tively to family, civic, social, religious 
and other activities of community life. 

Regrettably, however, a large, and 
growing, number are out of step with 
society. If the present trends continue, 
for example, by 1962 an estimated 1 mil- 
lion teenagers will be arrested annually 
for crimes, misdemeanors and other 
kinds of misconduct. Because of the 
broad scope of this problem—inciden- 
tally, a worldwide problem, not merely 
a U.S. problem—more effective efforts 
are needed to curb delinquency. 

In attempting to resolve the problem 
of delinquency, however, we must not 
allow such efforts to overshadow the 
fine activities and accomplishments of 
the right-living, right-thinking youth— 
our “adults of tomorrow.” 

In my judgment, rather, we need to 
“accent the positive’—not the nega- 
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tive—by expanding and further improv- 
ing our youth-development programs. 

Particularly, we have not provided the 
young folks of America with an oppor- 
tunity to participate to a proper degree 
in our economic progress. 

Recently, the Milwaukee Sentinel pub- 
lished, in Victor Riesel's column, an 
article by Secretary of Labor Goldberg 
entitled “Jobless Teens Critical U.S. 
Problem.” 

Reflecting upon one of the major as- 
pects of the challenge for youth devel- 
opment programs, I ask unanimous con- 

sent to have the article printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Milwaukee Sentinel, July 10, 

1961] 
JOBLESS TEENS CRITICAL U.S. PROBLEM 
(By Arthur J. Goldberg) 

WasHINcTOoN.—Right now, there are over 
1% million unemployed young people under 
19 years of age. This great population of 
unemployed and out-of-school young people 
has aptly been called “social dynamite.” 

Continued unemployment among large 
numbers of idle youth is potentially our 
most dangerous social condition since it 
provides such a fertile seedbed for crime 
and delinquency. 

Looked at squarely, what we are facing 
here is: (1) A problem of the city slum, (2) 
a problem of employment and (3) a prob- 
lem faced largely by minority groups. 

There are, of course, other factors, but I 
consider these three basic. 

It is my belief that a decided relationship 
exists between employment opportunity and 
delinquency. 

In urban areas where large percentages of 
young people are both out of school and 
out of work, it seems clear that some or all 
of the following conditions exist: 

Limited employment opportunity at hand; 

Lack of means to go where the jobs are; 

Lack of education and skill to qualify for 
most jobs today; 

Realization that the school graduates Is as 
hard up to find work as the nongraduate; 

The feeling among youth that the door 
out of the slum is not steady work at low 
pay but an opportunistic gamble, 

In attempting to change this environment, 
certain things imediately suggest themselves 
as appropriate for Government attention. 

The first is the provision of some kind of 
job training to qualify young. people for 
employment. 

The second is the creation of a device to 
locate jobs and make them available to slum 
youth. 

A third is the vigorous enforcement of 
anticrime laws. 

And a fourth is an acceleration of the 
effort to eliminate prejudicial practices in 
business and labor unions, 

By 1965 we will have 40 percent more per- 
sons under 20 years of age in our labor 
force than we do today. If we are to move 
effectively against youth unemployment, we 
should begin now. 

The occupational trouble usually begins 
not when a young man first comes into the 
labor force but long before. A pro- 
gram underwritten by Government should 
concentrate at the root—in the age group 
between 16 and 22. 

It should, of course, be open to all, re- 
gardless of race, color, creed, sex or place of 
national origin. 

And it should proceed in two directions— 
private tral Programs sponsored and 
conducted by employers, trade associations, 
labor organizations and other agencies, and 
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public service training programs designed to 
create employment opportunity in the com- 
munity. 

The second approach is equally appealing 
to me. The places where youthful unem- 
ployment and unfinished educations pre- 
dominate are the very places severely 
plagued with public service problems. 
Training programs for public service, con- 
ducted by local and State Governments in 
cooperation with the Federal Government, 
open the doors to occupationgl usefulness 
in the palaces of greatest need. 

Health work, education, recreation, wel- 
fare—work in hospitals and day care cen- 
ters, in museums and zoos, on programs for 
children and the aging, housing projects, 
citizenship programs—a whole list of things, 
immediately suggest themselves. Allowance 
payments made to young people engaged in 
federally-supported training for such work 
would pay national dividends far beyond the 
financial cost. 

There should be, too, some kind of pro- 
gram that links the energy and presently 
wasted manpower of unemployed young men 
with the needs in our natural resources and 
conservation programs. One need seems to 
complement the other. Conserving the gifts 
of nature may help release the great human 
gifts present in our young people and cur- 
rently stified in the slum environment. 

The President has sent to Congress a bill 
embodying these proposals—the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act, which I hope 
the Congress will pass soon. 

Beyond governmental initiative, however, 
there is a question of private response. In 
a free society, the legislative approach to 
social growth is at best to be considered as 
a minimum requirement of responsible 
leadership. 

I believe a large share of the responsibility 
for occupational imprisonment rests upon 
the policies of management and labor. 

No young person can be asked to share in 
the mores of our soclety when he cannot 
share in the work and receive the fruits of 
the work of that society. 

Unions that deny membership and ap- 
prenticeship opportunities to the young 
Negro, firms with unwritten discriminatory 
policies help to build the high wall that 
shuts out the light of opportunity, around 
our poor urban districts. 

We can help train young people. We can 
help turn them to useful work. In public 
service employment we can guarantee them 
a nondiscriminatory work environment. 
But if firms will not hire them, if unions 
will not take them into membership—then 
their frustration is compounded. 

As I have said many times, to management 
groups and to labor groups, if you want to 
know what you can do for your country: 
Stop discriminating, 


Laos Can Be Defended if There Is the 
Will 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recor, I 
include the following article by Robert 
T. Hartmann, chief of the Washington 
bureau of the Los Angeles Times. It 
summarizes the recent testimony before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs by our 
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best qualified military authorities to the 
effect that Laos could be defended rela- 
tively easy—if our leaders had the will 
to do so. Continued weakness there will 
cost us more lives and money in the end: 
DEFENSE oF Laos HELD FEASIBLE 


(By Robert T. Hartmann, Los Angeles Times 
Washington bureau chief) 


In writing about the faraway land of Laos 
a lot of us have been ignoring the first rule 
of reporting, which is to ask about every 
pieces of purported news: Is it true? 

Almost everything I have seen in print 
about the current crisis in southeast Asia 
since President Kennedy's March 23 warning, 
that external Communist support for the 
Pathet Lao rebels must stop, starts from the 
premise that Laos is militarily indefensible, 
a landlocked jungle trap in which U.S. forces 
might become more hopelessly entangled 
than in Korea. 

I find that I have written knowingly my- 
self about the impossible strategic situation 
of Laos. My only alibi is that this view has 
consistently been relayed to reporters by re- 
sponsible civilian officials of the Kennedy 
administration. 

But is it true? 

The man who ought to know, whose duty 
it is to defend U.S, interests in that part of 
the world, says Laos can be defended. 

He is Adm. Harry D. Felt, commander in 
chief of the Pacific. The four-star admiral 
testified in secret session before the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee June 15, and his 
views, heavily censored by the Pentagon. 
have now been made public. Here are some 
key exchanges: 

“Representative CHR Rur, Republican 
of Illinois. Admtral, you don't consider Laos 
lost to us, do you? Lost to the free world? 

“Admiral Petr. No, sir, I do not. 

“Representative CH RAT. I am glad to 
hear you say so. Suppose we give South 
Vietnam adequate military material. Do you 
think they can defend themselves? 

“Admiral Peur. Yes, sir, I do. These peo- 
ple can be licked. It has been done before- 

“Representative ZaBLOCKI, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin. To pursue and rephrase the 
question, some armchair stra main- 
tain that Laos, Cambodia, in fact the entire 
Indochina peninsula, cannot be defended. 
Do you agree or disagree? 

“Admiral FELT. I disagree, 
rity deletion.] 

Frequent security deletions shrouded the 
admiral's answers as to how Laos t be 
saved. He appeared to favor air strikes 
against Red supply lines and antiguerrilla 
teams in the villages. But on the larger 
question of southeast Asian will to resist, 
in an exchange with Representative Jupp, 
Republican, of Minnesota, his view was both 
blunt and sobering: 

“Well, I would say that confidence in 
the United States has been shaken because 
of the Laos situation,” Admiral Felt testified. 
“It was quite different when I appeared be- 
fore you after the Taiwan (Formosa) Strait 
thing, for example, when everybody had 
absolute confidence in us. They do not have 
that today.” [Security deletion.] 

When Dr. Judd, a former medical mis- 
sionary in China, pursued this point, Ad- 
miral Felt said Asians have not completely 
lost confidence that they can count on 
the United States,” and said he thought 
this can be regained. Congresswoman 
MARGUERITE S. CHURCH, Republican, of IUI- 
nois, asked how long we can wait to re- 
gain it. 

“There is a point of no return,” the Pa- 
cific commander agreed. There is still the 
opportunity, however. Strong action m 
be taken sometimes, in my opinion.” 

The admiral did not specify, in the pub- 
lished record, where or how this strong ac- 
tion would be appropriate. He said he nor- 


sir.” [Secu- 
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Mally makes his policy recommendations via 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and has a State 
Department political adviser assigned to his 
Honolulu headquarters. Dr. Judd recalled 
the “policymakers” overruled the military in 
China, Korea, and now Laos, and continued: 

“Representative Jupp. What you are say- 
ing, then, is that the contention that our 
Position is hopeless in Laos is not true? 

“Admiral FeLT. That is right. 

“Representative Jupp, Let me ask the 
question another way. Some people say we 
Must not have another Korea in that part of 
the world. Which is more dangerous to our 
Survival: another Korea in that part of the 
World or Communist control in that part of 
the world? 

“Admiral Petr. The latter, I think. In 
the first place I don't think that we need 
have another Korea. 

“Representative Jupp. I agree fully * * * 
but even if we did, it would be leas bad than 
Communist Laos-Vietnam-Thailand. Isn’t 
that right? 

5 FeLT. I believe that is right.” 
[Security deletion. ] Ges 

Perhaps the soundest advice Admiral Felt 
has to offer is equally applicable to Berlin 
or Laos or even Washington, He concluded: 

“The Communists are afraid of our 
Strength and our ability to export it as a 
Counter to their expansionist designs on the 
World, We need to improve our strength so 
ās to be feared by our enemies and respected 
by our friends. We must continue to learn 

Only how to use our power, but more 

Portantly how to use it best to suit the 
Purposes of our national policies. Our 
Freatest asset is in the strength of our will 
to da the things we must do.” 


The Future of Air Transportation Facil- 
ities in New England 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, the 
three northern New England States are 
vitally interested in the future of their 
air transportation facilities. There- 
fore, the States of Maine, New Hamp- 

and Vermont should be very inter- 
ested in the hearings which will be held 
rtly relative to the application of 
ortheast Airlines for a permanent cer- 

Cate to serve its New York-Miami 
Toute. 

An editorial in the Manchester (NH.) 
Union-Leader, of Monday, July 10, dis- 
Cusses the situation as it now exists, and 
because of the extreme interest in New 

shire in this matter, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Recor». 

There being no objection, the edito- 

was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

NORTHEAST AIRLINES WARRANTS. SUPPORT 

The Civil Aeronautics Board will meet to- 
Morrow in Washington for a preliminary 
llanterence on a petition by Northeast Air- 

Nes for permanent certification of the 

Orida routes now being served by North- 
fest under a temporary, 5-year certificate. 

ese deliberations hold great importance 

all New England. But they hold even 
8teater importance to the three northern 
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New England States of New Hampshire, 
Maine, and Vermont. 

The caliber of the commercial air trans- 
portation to these three States in the years 
to come is at stake here. And in large 
measure 80, too, are our hopes and aspira- 
tions for continued growth of our business, 
industry, and economy. By the nature of 
our geographical location and by the de- 
mands for swift transportation today, it may 
be said that a city or State or region without 
good commercial air transportation will all 
too soon fall by the wayside. 

Northeast Airlines is unique in that it is 
both a trunkline carrier and a local serv- 
ice carrier. Its trunk routes lie south from 
New York City. Its local service routes criss- 
cross New England. Other trunk carriers 
such as TWA, Eastern, American, and 
United, serve the long-haul, major cities. 
Local service or so-called feeder airlines, 
such as Mohawk, Allegheny, Piedmont, 
Ozark, Bonanza, and some eight others, 
serve the short-haul, smaller cities. 

None of the trunk carriers—and this in- 
cludes Northeast—now Yeceive any Federal 
subsidy while all of the 13 feeder lines are 
subsidized. The subsidy has declined stead- 
ily as the feeder lines have grown more 
heaithy. In 1947 the subsidy averaged 70 
percent. In 1952 it was 50 percent and to- 
day it has dropped to 38 percent. In num- 
bers of passengers, the feeder lines carried 
a half million in 1947. Today they carry 
more than 6 million. 

Northeast traditionally lost money on its 
New England service and was operating un- 
der Government subsidy when the airline 
was granted the moneymaking Florida cer- 
tificate. Thereafter, NEA went off subsidy 
and has since been paying its continuing 
New England losses out of the Florida earn- 
ings. 

In the past 5 years Northeast has spent 
more than $90 million to modernize and 
improve, Much of this went for the big 
Convair 880 jetliners. When these went 
into the Florida service last year they freed 
Northeast’s DC-6B’s which were then turned 
into the New England service thereby inau- 
gurating four-engine service at several key 
points in New Hampshire and Maine. 

At the same time the airline retired most 
of its remaining two-engine DC-3’s, old 
workhorses that can no longer be operated 
at a profit because of age and maintenance 
demands. 

Thus, Northeast has improved the service 
to some of the major points in northern 
New England. However, at the same time 
the airline has also dropped certain flights 
to several small north country towns in 
New Hampshire, claiming the traffic did not 
justify continued service. 

The airline's president, James Austin, has 
made a determined effort to sell northern 
New England on the idea of regional airports 
instead of small, scattered airports, each de- 
manding a high frequency of service. He 
has said repeatedly that the regional airport 
system will make it possible for better service 
and more frequent flights. 

In light of the staggering costs of airline 
operation today, combined with the develop- 
ment of high-speed beltline highways and 
turnplkes linking cities and towns to our 
bigger airports, Austin’s reasoning makes 
sense to us. 

We are mindful of Northeast's program of 
improvements in the past year or two. We 
are aware, too, of the reduction of services 
to some of our smaller areas. We would like 
to see this trend reversed, believing as we 
do that frequent service on modern aircraft 
is the major factor in generating more 
passengers. 

We are reminded that New Englanders 
were, by and large, numbered among North- 
enst's strongest supporters during CAB de- 
liberations 5 years ago and we believe this 
support was an important factor in the 
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granting of the certificate to Northeast. We 
are aware today there is not the same wide- 
spread support, that some knowledgeable 
people have lost some of their enthusiasm for 
Northeast because service is not what they 
expected. 

We favor Northeast over other airlines 
that have been solicited by the CAB on 
merger possibilities because we believe other 
trunklines are interested in Northeast only 
for the Florida routes and do not care or 
want to be saddled with the money-losing 
New England routes. Several big trunklines 
have reportedly expressed this attitude 
openly. We must not let New England be- 
come an unwanted child, tagging along be- 
hind an airline whose primary interests lie 
not in New England. 

Weighing all of the many factors at hand, 
this newspaper believes Northeast should be 
granted the permanent certificate it now 
seeks to serve Florida and other southern 
points with the expressed understanding that 
the airline will do all in its power to continue 
to improve and upgrade its New England 
service, 


Majority of Top Nuclear Experts Un- 
favorable to Hanford NPR Power Con- 


version 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, included 
in the AEC’s authorization bill to be de- 
bated tomorrow is a proposal to convert 
the new production reactor at Hanford, 
Wash., to generate approximately 
800,000 electrical kilowatts as a byprod- 
uct of plutonium production. The con- 
version job would be completed in late 
1964 at a cost of $95 million over and 
above the reactor's cost of $145 million, 
which includes $25 million for features 
permittinig convertibility. 

A few weeks ago I posed to 25 out- 
standing nuclear experts in industry and 
at universities the following two ques- 
tions: 

First. Do you believe that conversion 
of the NPR to power production will 
make any significant contribution to the 
advancement of civilian power reactor 
technology in this country? 

Second, In your judgment, is the allo- 
cation of $95 million to conversion of the 
Hanford reactor the most fruitful invest- 
ment that could be made in terms of de- 
veloping peaceful uses of atomic energy? 
Could these funds be used more advan- 
tageously for such projects as fuel ele- 
ment research and development, further 
development of promising civilian power 
reactor types, research on test reactor 
development, or radioisotope research, to 
mention just a few possibilities? 

Almost all these top experts replied. 
There was an understandable degree of 
hedging. But boiled down, the result 
approximates the following: 

First. About two-thirds see no sub- 
stantial contribution to civilian technol- 
ogy, with intensity of these opinions 
ranging from mild to very strong. 

Second. Most, about 85 percent, seem 
to feel power technology better could be 
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advanced by spending $95 million or even 
a lesser amount of money, on a variety 
of other projects. 

Amongst reasons cited by those believ- 
ing a substantial contribution will be 
made were the following: 

First. Knowledge of turbines and 
other auxiliaries of nuclear reactors will 
be increased. 

Second. If breeding technology does 
not develop and an alternate method of 
producing reactors fuel becomes impor- 
tant, the experience will be valuable. 

Third. The experience operating a nu- 
clear powerplant of this size will be ex- 
tremely valuable. 

Fourth. Knowledge will be gained on 
the behavior of zircaloy pressure tubes 
and zircaloy clad uranium fuel. 

Amongst reasons cited by those be- 
lieving no substantial contribution will 
be made were the following: 

First. Knowledge of turbines and aux- 
iliaries utilizing steam temperatures and 
quality available from NPR is of no 
interest in civilian technology. 

Second. Technical information to be 
obtained will not differ significantly 
from that available from other type 
water reactors. 

Third. Operating experience to be 
gained will not parallel that needed for 
operation of straight central power sta- 
tions. 

Fourth. Much of the operation will be 
cloaked in military secrecy and, if new 
technical data is obtained, it will not be 
made available to industry anyway. 

From both sides of the issue came 
numerous comments not of a strictly 
technical nature. Here are examples: 

The power is needed in the Northwest or 
The power is not needed there, or I do not 
know if the power is needed. 

So many aspects of the project are classi- 
fied it is impossible to make a clear judg- 
ment. 

It would make a contribution only in the 
sense that any nuclear plant at this early 
stage of the game will contribute something. 

Some use of the heat ought to be made— 
this may or may not be the best way to do 
it. 

Operation of an 800-electrical-megawatt 
plant has international prestige value, but 
I am not qualified to say whether it has $95 
million worth. N 

It will be impossible to get meaningful 
cost statistics because of the way the Gov- 
ernment keeps its books. 

Plutonium production, not power will be 
optimized, so the plant will not satisfy power 
requirement or prove an economic success, 

It would be good if we could get back 
some of the investment in production re- 
actors. 

The decision to build the plant is an out- 
right economic one and should not be con- 
fused with technology. 

The decision regarding convertibility is a 
political one. 

The decision should be made by agencies 
other than the AEC and the money be put 
up by other than the AEC. 

“The $25 million already put in for con- 
vertibility features will be wasted unless the 
AEC goes ahead, or a good $95 million 
should not be thrown after a bad $25 
million.” 

“It bucks the trend toward higher steam 
temperature and pressures.” 

“The AEC report is still classified secret 
and I am wary of commenting for fear re- 
stricted information might be divulged in- 
advertently.” 
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“This thing has been studied to death, but 
we only get to see sterilized versions of the 
classified studies.” 


The consensus of opinion on how to 
spend $95 million more advantageously 
on peaceful uses of atomic energy was 
for complete fuel cycle R. & D. aimed at 
sharply reducing costs. Additional sug- 
gestions, not in the alternate and not 
listed in any particular order were: sup- 
port for a full line of military reactors; 
intensified materials research; basic re- 
search in all related fields of science; 
waste products separation; radioiso- 
topes; research aimed at eliminating 
overconservative safety requirements; 
promotion of advance reactor concepts, 
particularly high temperature and inte- 
gral superheat; underwriting of utility 
risks of added costs from unforeseen 
safety requirements imposed by AEC; 
anything pertinent to simplifying AEC 
regulation and licensing procedures. 

Two replies argued for using the $95 
million to get the entire civilian nuclear 
industry “off dead center.“ This was on 
the basis that this kind of support would 
bring in much additional private capi- 
tal” and start industry “moving ahead.” 

“Spread around,” one reply said, 
“even half that amount of money would 
accumulate a total of much more than 
700 electrical megawatts on the line be- 
fore NPR could start to produce elec- 
tricity.” Another estimated it could get 
three 330 electrical megawatt central 
stations into operation by early 1965. 

Several writers complained bitterly 
because industry will not be “brought 
in” on the fabrication of fuel elements. 

The poll was taken on a confidential 
basis, and I am not at liberty to list the 
names of the experts polled or identify 
a particular individual with the com- 
ments quoted. 


The Kinzua Dam Project in the 
Allegheny River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dezt, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD a 
copy of an editorial on the Kinzua Dam 
project which appeared in the Courier- 
News of Plainfield, N.J., on July 7. 

As I am sure all Members of the Sen- 
ate are aware, a large number of Amer- 
icans remain unconvinced that our Gov- 
ernment has thus far fully and impar- 
tially explored the question of an effec- 
tive alternative to the Kinzua Dam proj- 
ect, which would inundate some 9,000 
acres of land belonging by treaty to the 
Seneca Indians. I have asked the ad- 
ministration for a report on its current 
thinking on this project, which has of- 
fended the sense of fairplay of so many 
of our citizens. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News, 
July 7, 1961] 
Kinzva DAM PROJECT 


In the present dealings of the United 
States with other nations and minority 
groups, we are concerned that our Govern- 
ment should show the same scrupulous re- 
spect for the rights of others that we our- 
selves might expect to receive. 

In this paraphrase of the Golden Rule, we 
bring to the attention of our readers for 
their information, and for the constructive 
action which they deem necessary, the pres- 
ent dealings of the United States with the 
Seneca Indians concerning the Kinzua Dam 
project, 

The Plainfield monthly meeting of the 
Religious Society of Friends last month 
studied and became aroused over the report 
entitled “The Kinzua Dam Controversy—A 
Practical Solution—Without Shame.” Janice 
C. Warner, a young lady of Indian descent, 
who is a member of the meeting, was ap- 
pointed by the meeting to bring the con- 
troversy to the attention of the Courier-News. 

Briefly stated, a public work project is un- 
derway to construct the Kinzua Dam in the 
Allegheny River to prevent floods in the Pitts- 
burgh area and to conserve water. The site 
selected for the Kinzua Dam is within the 
reservation of the Seneca Indian. It would 
drown most of the lands the United States 
once promised that it would never claim. It 
would disturb about 800 Senecas by driving 
them from the lands their tribe has held for 
167 years. 

Construction of the Kinzua Dam would 
break a pledge made by the United States 
with the Seneca Nation on November 11. 
1794, by Timothy Pickering, deputy for 
President George Washington. Referring to 
certain lands in western New York and 
Pennsylvania, the treaty put the national 
seal to a promise that “the United States 
will never claim the same, nor disturb the 
Seneca Nation.” Never,“ the treaty said. 

While the control of floodwaters, bene- 
fiting the large population of Pittsburgh, 1s 
also, of necessary concern, there is an alter- 
nate site called the Cattaraugus-Conewango 
project, which, it is believed, will accom- 
plish the same objectives of flood control and 
conservation without disturbing the Seneca 
Indians and without abrogating the oldest 
continuing treaty in our National Archives. 

The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of 
Friends (Quakers) which represented and 
advised the Seneca Indians in 1794 is still 
in existence and still concerned for the 
Senecas. The Quakers are now urging Presi- 
dent Kennedy to halt the work on the Kinzua 
Dam project until a competent objective 
study shows that a feasible alternative does 
not exist. They are gathering the support 
of others in their cause. 

In view of the facts of the case, we join 
with the Plainfield meeting in giving support 
to the request that a study be made of the 
alternate site. 

The alternative plan has been proposed bY 
Dr. Arthur Morgan, first Chairman and Chief 
Engineer of Tennessee Valley Authority and 
former president of Antioch College. He 
contends that the plan is feasible and su- 
perior to the treaty-violating Kinzua plan- 

President Kennedy, during his campaign 
for office, promised that there would be no 
change in treaty or contractual relationships 
without the consent of the Indian tribes con- 
cerned. 

The present Kinzua Dam controversy 
raises an issue which demands a practi 
solution—without shame. Based on the 
facts as we know them, we believe our GOY- 
ernment would do right to make a further 
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study, and absorb necessary losses, before as- 
serting its power unilaterally against the 
Seneca Indian Nation. The honor of the 
United States is involved in this controversy. 


Move Underway To Restore Land’s Ford 
Canal, Locks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
Onn, I include the following statement 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S. C., of June 29, 1961: 

Move Unprrway To Resrone Lann’s FORD 
Canal, Locks 

Through the efforts of a committee ap- 
Pointed by the Chester County Historical 
Society, a move is underway to preserve the 
rich 141-vear heritage of the Land's Ford 
Canal in eastern Chester County. 

The research committee recommended im- 
Mediate action to prevent further damage 
to the canal and to make it accessible to the 
Public by improving the canal road and by 
Providing a parking lot. The complete re- 
port of the committee, as presented to Miss 
Louise Knox, president of the society, 
follows: ` 

Because of the unusual rainy spring we 
did not have a chance to make an extensive 
examination of the area as we wanted to. 
We found the main locks to be in a sur- 
Prisingly good condition. The stone work 
is practically as perfect as the day it was 
laid 140 ago. The gatekeeper’s house 
With its tabby built walls has been torn 
down and no sign of it remains. The para- 
Pet wall of the arched bridge over the lock 
has been badly damaged in recent years by 
Vandals. Part of it has been pried loose and 
fallen in the bed of the canal. Large num- 
bers of the cut stones have apparently been 
Carried away. 

The inscription stone with the legend, 
“Robert Leckie, contractor, 1823.“ has been 
torn out and someone made an effect to chip 
Out the letters. It was found by Robert 
Ward of Rock Hill, and he removed it to his 
home for safekeeping. It will be returned 
to the original site when the bridge is re- 
Paired and can be protected. 

It is the opinion of this committee that an 
effort should be made now to prevent further 

to the canal and to make it accessible 
to the public by improving the road to it 
and providing parking area. There is con- 
siderable interest in the project in this part 
of the State, but we feel that it is the obliga- 
tion of Chester County to initiate a program 
to develop the site and then seek aid from 
adjacent counties as well as the State and 
National Park Services. 

We recommend that the Chester Historical 
Commission be appointed and some money 
be appropriated by the county legislative 
delegation. Such an official body would be 
in a position to make a lease or agreement 
with the Duke Power Co., the owners of the 
Site. Officials of the power company have 
indicated they would help to build roads and 
a parking area whenever thelr machinery is 
available, 

We submit the following suggestions that 
the commission might find useful: 

1. Access to the canal could be controlled 
by erecting a gate or steel cable at the road 
entrance that would be open only certain 
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designated daylight hours to prevent further 
destruction to the stone work. 

2. The entrance road should be improved 
and a parking place provided. The tin cans 
and trash should be removed from the bed 
of the canal. Walks and trails could be laid 
out through the entire canal site and printed 
signs erected showing the points of interest 
would be helpful. It may be possible to get 
some help from the county prison camp to 
do some of this. work. 

3. If funds are available, it may be desir- 
able to engage an engineer to trace out the 
entire canal system and make a map show- 
ing what remains of other locks, culverts 
or other works. 

The walls of the gatekeeper’s house near 
Great Falls that was designed by Robert Mills 
are still standing. may be possible some 
day to restore this building and it should be 
included in his project. 

Land's Ford Canal and locks was a unit 
of the Catawba-Wateree-Santee-Cooper 
waterway that was planned to extend from 
Charleston to the North Carolina mountains, 
and after a 50-mile portage to the Watauga 
would link up with the Tennessee River and 
on down the Mississippi. The work was car- 
ried on under the direction of the South 
Carolina Board of Public Works. On this 
body served such men as William R. Davie 
and Joel Pinsett, with Robert Mills, who 
later designed the Washington Monument, 
as chief engineer. 

According to Mills’ report of 1825, the 
completed Land's Ford Canal was 2 miles 
long and was designed to overcome 32 feet of 
fall in the Catawba River. It included five 
locks, one at the upper and two at the mid- 
dle, and two at the end where the canal re- 
turned to the river. There were six storm 
culverts where streams ran under the canal, 
two waste weirs, and three bridges. Some of 
the culverts are still functioning, and the 
stonework is in an excellent condition. 

The area has considerable historical im- 
portance. Thomas Land was granted a tract 
including an ancient Indian crossing around 
1754, and thus the place became known as 
Land’s Ford. After Braddock’s defeat in the 
French and Indian War, that closed the 
western frontier for settlement for several 
years, large numbers of the Scotch-Irish im- 
migrants followed the long wagon trail from 
Pennsylvania to settle in the Waxhaws, and 
many of them crossed at Land’s Ford to en- 
ter Chester County. Waxhaw Presbyterian 
Church, the oldest church in the upper part 
of the State, is only a few miles across the 
river. 

During the Revolutionary War there was 
a great deal of fighting and skirmishing 
around here as the contending armies and 
armed bands of Wings and Tories swept back 
and forth over the vicinity. Land's Ford 
was the mustering-ground for the forces of 
Sumter and Davie when they were preparing 
their attack on Hanging Rock. Cornwallis 
crossed here on his retreat from Charlotte 
to Winnsboro after the Battle of King's 
Mountain: 

William R. Davie, who was born only a 
few miles across the river in Lancaster 
County, was one of the most able of the 
partisan leaders of the Revolution. After 
the war, he lived in North Carolina where 
he served with distinction as Governor, 
member of the National Constitutional Con- 
vention, and special ambassador to France. 
The achievement in which he probably took 
most pride was to be known as the founder 
of the University of North Carolina. 

In 1805 he returned to South Carolina, 
and on a hillside overlooking the ford a few 
hundred yards away he built his home which 
he named Tivoli, after a villa he had seen 
in Italy. Here he lived for the last 15 years 
of his life and took an active part in local 
and State affairs. He built a mill at the 
upper shoals of the river and carried out 
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extensive farming operations. He gave the 
land on which the canal was constructed. 
It was from the race of his mill that the 
water entered the big ditch. Robert Mills 
made a sketch from the piazza of Davie's 
home of the Catawba and the view across it. 
According to local tradition, Tivoli was 
burned by Sherman's raiders during the 
Civil War. 

Another item that should be considered is 
the attraction this site would have for tour- 
ists and visitors. There is considerable in- 
terest in this project and it is steadily grow- 
ing. It would be of great economic impor- 
tance to Chester and the adjoining counties 
of Lancaster and York. It is only 2 miles 
east of highway 21 and 5 miles north of 
highway No. 9, two of the most important 
routes that cross the State. 

If the remains of Land’s Ford are to be 
saved for future generations, it is going to 
be the responsibility and obligation of 
Chester County to do it. This spot has the 
potential to make it one of the most beau- 
tiful and inspiring parks in America. It is 
the conviction of this group that when the 
commission is activated, with the active help 
and support of this historical society and 
the people of this area, a program will be 
planned and carried out to develop the site. 

Respectfully submitted. 

FreD R. HAMBRIGHT, 


Annual Convention of National Education 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, for the first time since the 
1930’s, New Jersey was host this year 
to the annual convention of the National 
Education Association. We from the 
Garden State were pleased and proud 
to welcome the educators to their con- 
vention quarters at Atlantic City, N. J. 

The convention was notable for many 
reasons this year. Perhaps one of the 
most far reaching decisions made by 
the delegates was to pass a resolution 
giving direct support of the 1954 Su- 
preme Court desegregation ruling. 

Members of the New Jersey delegation 
played an important part in the final 
effort for passage of this resolution. 
They and other supporters of the new 
policy deserve commendation for the 
step forward taken by the NEA. 

Mr. President, an article in the June 
29 issue of the Record, Hackensack, N. J., 
by Education Editor Charles H. Harri- 
son, describes the early discussion on 
the resolution. An article from the 
June 30 issue of the New York Times 
reports on the final action taken by 
NEA, I ask unanimous consent to have 
the articles printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 
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[From the Hackensack (NJ.) Record, June 
29, 1961] 

New Jersey TEACHERS WILL Leap BATTLE To 
INTEGRATE SCHOOLS IN UNITED STATES— 
STATE DELEGATES SUPPORT AMENDMENT TO 
STRENGTHEN NEA STAND 

(By Charles H. Harrison) 


ATLANTIC Crry, June 29—By unanimous 
vote yesterday, with 155 of 300 delegates 
present, the New Jersey delegation to the 
National Education Association convention 
here decided to support à proposed amend- 
ment to the NEA resolution on school inte- 
gration, which would place the organization 
more firmly behind the Supreme Court's 
desegregation ruling. 

VOTE TOMORROW 


In an exclusive interview, Dr. James M. 
Lynch, Jr., dean of students at Glassboro 
State College, said the New Jersey delegation 
may also look with disfavor on a resolution 
to create an urban division in the NEA, 
if the resolution comes up for a floor vote 
as scheduled tomorrow. 

The NEA resolution on desegregation in 
the public schools, heading for a floor bat- 
tle tomorrow, is a long-winded declaration 
which expresses concern over problems cre- 
ated by the Supreme Court decision, sup- 
ports the maintenance of public schools, and 
urges good will, fairness, and respect for the 
law. 

What the New Jersey delegation and oth- 
ers want is an amendment to read as fol- 
lows: “Resolved, that the National Educa- 
tion Association pledge continued support 
of the U.S. Supreme Court decision on school 
integration, and commend those communi- 
tles which have made progress toward end- 
ing the practice of segregation in the 
schools.” 

Dr. Lynch was chosen to voice New Jer- 
sey's sentiments in the general session to- 
morrow. Dr. Lynch said he expects at least 
250 New Jersey delegates on the convention 
floor tomorrow for the battle on the inte- 
gration resolution. He will poll all the dele- 
gates at that time, but is confident the ma- 
jority will go along with the decision of the 
155 delegates yesterday. 

“With New Jersey so strong on antisegre- 
gation legislation,” Dr. Lynch said, we feel 
we should be in the forefront on integra- 
tion.” Dr. Lynch revealed that NEA presi- 
dent Clarice Kline expects tomorrow to put 
noncontroyversial resolutions before the con- 
vention in more or less a package and give 
the greater time for discussion on contro- 
versial issues. 

Dr. Lynch said the New Jersey delegation 
was concerned about a proposed resolution 
to create an urban division within NEA, 
which would mean that teachers in large 
cities might have membership in a separate 
division. Large cities like New York now 
have teachers’ associations separate from the 
State organization. 

Acco to Dr. Lynch, the NEA move is 
premature and could be dangerous for New 
Jersey. There are 92 percent of the teachers 
in New Jersey enrolled in the New Jersey 
Education Association this year, Dr. Lynch 
said. If teachers in the State’s larger cities 
create their own associations apart from the 
State organization, he continued, it would 
be an unfortunate split in the State unit. 

Dr. Lynch said that, if the urban division 
is formed, there should be some ground rules 
to prevent any such split in the NJEA, 

The Bergent County delegation to the con- 
vention expressed interest y when 
the NEA, announced the creation of a for- 
eign language department. Miss Kathryn 
Stilwel, of Westwood, Bergen representative 
of the NJEA executive committee, and Miss 
Barbara Wolf, of Hackensack, Bergen County 
Education Association delegate, said the 
Bergen delegates have found that the county 
is ahead of most other counties in New Jer- 
sey and ahead of other States on foreign lan- 
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guage teaching, particularly in elementary 
schools. 

They also said Bergen and State delegates 
here are vitally interested in the improve- 
ment of professional standards. The BCEA 
has gone on record to require that teachers 
serving on NJEA committees should be 
members of local, county, State, and national 
education associations. 

Bergen County teachers and residents 
took part in several of yesterday’s programs. 
Arthur Mahoney, Fair Lawn driver-education 
teacher, spoke on critical issues in driver 
education. George J. Geier, assistant dean of 
the department of business education at 
Fairleigh Dickinson University in Teaneck, 
spoke before the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries. 

Bergen was well represented at a confer- 
ence of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. Panelists on the topic, “A Sound 
Approach to Music Reading,” were: Marion 
Constable, supervisor of music in Emerson; 
Betty Prinz Sims, elementary vocal music 
teacher in Ridgewood, and Arline Gilbert, 
elementary music supervisor in Rutherford, 

Bergen County delegates served as hosts 
and hostesses at the department of classroom 
teachers’ banquet Tuesday night. Elsie Mc- 
Laughlan, of Bergenfield, was on the co- 
ordinating staff for the New Jersey classroom 
teacher committee. 


{From the New York Times, June 30, 1961] 
SCHOOL INTEGRATION BACKED BY NEA 
(By Robert H. Terte) 


ATLANTIC Crry, June 30.—The National 
Education Association, representing more 
than 765,000 teachers, went on record for 
the first time today in support of the 1954 
Supreme Court decision on public school de- 
segregation, 

The action was taken after more than two 
hours of debate at the association's 99th 
annual convention. 

During the debate, the delegates voted 
down by a narrow margin an amendment to 
a resolution that would have requested the 
officers to “plan and initiate actions” that 
would “support the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cision on the desegregation of public 
schools.” 

By a much larger majority the delegates 
voted to insert as a statement of principle 
a pledge of continued support of the court 
decision. The resolution originally proposed 
this year by the resolutions committee 
viewed “with deep concern” the problems 
resulting from the decision on desegregation. 

Approval of the resolution was vigorously 
opposed by white delegates from Southern 
States where teacher organizations are seg- 
regated. Representatives of white teacher 
organizations from Mississippi, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Alabama, and Virginia asked to 
have their delegations recorded as voting 
against the resolution after its adoption. 

SALARY PLAN ADOPTED 


The association also adopted a resolution 
calling for teacher participation with boards 
of education in determining “policies of 
common concern including salary and other 
conditions for professional service.“ 

In the event that agreements could not be 
reached, the resolution suggested action by a 


- board of review made up of members ot pro- 


fessional and lay organizations affillated with 
education. 

The resolution emphasized the professional 
approach and avoided the use of such terms 
as “collective bargaining” and “arbitration,” 
which are generally associated with union 
negotiations. 

The resolution, however, did not abso- 
lutely rule out the use of the strike weapon in 
disputes. But it said that the seeking of con- 
sensus and mutual agreement on a profes- 
sional basis should preclude the arbitrary 
exercise of unilateral authority by boards of 
education and the use of the strike by teach- 
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ers aS a means for enforcing economic de- 
mands. 

The desegregation issue has been a major 
source of dispute at every NEA convention 
since 1955, when the first official action on 
the matter was taken. 

Another desegregation issue threatened to 
disrupt the convention earlier in the day 
when a motion was offered calling for a com- 
mittee to study a dispute between the Vir- 
ginia Education Association and its affiliate, 
the Arlington Education Association. 

The Arlington association was found by 
the State group to have automatically dis- 
affiliated itself last May by accepting Negro 
members in violation of the constitution and 
bylaws of the State association. 

The motion was carried by a roll call vote 
after unsuccessful efforts by southern dele- 
gates to block its adoption. 

At the close of the convention tonight, 
Ewald Turner, a guidance counselor from 
Pendleton, Oreg., succeeded Clarice Kline of 
Waukesha, Wis., as president of the NEA. 


A Local Iowa School Administrator 
Speaks Out on Federal Aid to Edu- 
cation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
from time to time I have noted remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which in- 
dicate that many of the local communi- 
ties around the United States have taken 
a position against Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

This is also happening in the First 
District of Iowa which I have the honor 
of representing in Congress. 

As a case in point, I offer a recent 
statement of Dr. Anthony Marinaccio, 
superintendent of the public schools in 
Davenport, Iowa. This statement was 
broadcast on a nationwide radio hookup 
and the points which Dr. Marinaccio 
makes bear repeating. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his statement in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT BY Dg. MARINACCIO 

Let me state at the outset, as a preface 
to my remarks, that what I am about to 
say here is an expression of my own point 
of view and opinion. It is not meant to 
refiect in any manner or means the feeling 
of my associates or those of the Davenport 
Board of Education. 

I am writing as an individual in a free 
society expressing his convictions and re- 
specting those of others. I pray. that we 
never lose this privilege in the United States 
of America, 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
Benjamin Franklin, sitting around the table 
in the inn in Williamsburg following the 
Revolutionary War, were concerned with the 
questions: 

Can our people be educated to be and to 
remain free? 

Can they be taught to assume responsi- 
bility for their individual actions and for 
the common welfare? 

The United States since then has been at- 
tempting to answer these questions and to 
reach the goal affirmatively through local 
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control, realizing the dangers of Federal con- 
trol all too well with history’s many shin- 
ing examples of tyranny. Education has been 
the center, or focal point, in this struggle, 
with the home and the church playing a 
diverse and most significant role. This 
must continue, internally, as a struggle for 
individual and national growth if we are 
to remain free. Education must remain es- 
sentially the responsibility of the home, the 
church, the local community, and the State. 

When these local institutions fail to as- 
sume their full responsibility, there are those 
among us who would immediately turn to 
the larger governmental organization (in this 
ease the Federal Government) to save the 
day for us, This is very tempting, indeed, to 
educators and school boards who are con- 
stantly facing failures, these days, in ob- 
taining community support and in develop- 
ing community responsibility; with failing 
referendums for bond issues for housing the 
increasing numbers of schoolchildren; and 
rising costs of operation and teachers’ sal- 
aries, all of which harass school budgets, 
tax levies on overtaxed real estate property, 
and keep local communities in constant tur- 
moll. 

The danger in turning to the Federal Gov- 
ernment (which is already heavily in debt) 
for help becomes one of cheating the local 
community of the only experience which 
will eventually cause it to learn to assume 
its full share of responsibility by struggling 
with the problem and educating itself in 
the midst of this interaction to do the job 
that must be done to educate its children. 
It is as though one were teaching a child 
to swim—if you always carry him on your 
back and do all the swimming yourself he 
will never learn to swim for himself. He 
has to “hit the water” if he is ever to learn 
to swim. So it is with education—the prob- 
lem must be tackled locally. 

We have lost a bond issue referendum here 
in Davenport. I’ve been in other communi- 
ties where we likewise lost referenda. But, 
always, when the community finally learned 
the facts and discerned the need it always 
came through to take care of its children. 
Removing the opportunity for such an ex- 
perience is analogous to “throwing out the 
baby with the dirty water.“ I prefer as su- 
Perintendent of schools, to struggle with 
this local educational process—this problem 
and its solution rather than to turn to 
Federal control and eventual loss of our 
freedoms because of the lack of training 
grounds from which to develop responsible 
People. ` 

Now, the promoters of Federal aid to edu- 
Cation say: “Ah, but you are wrong. The 
bill specifically states that there shall be 
no control of curriculum, staff, policy, etc.” 
Even if the intent were there, and I believe 
that it is at present, human nature would 
never allow it to persist. Purse al- 
Ways alter expenditures and a purse without 
Strings attached soon becomes no purse at 
all, only an empty leather bag. 

Parents who perform all of the financial 
transactions for a child, including giving him 
the money he needs when he needs it and 
what he needs it for, and never teach him 
how to earn his keep, realize their folly only 
when it is too late. He has been cheated 
from the only thing that woyld have made 
him a responsible person; namely, the expe- 
rience of his own money and the 
struggle of stretching it to meet his needs, 
whims, and desires, So it is with local school 
districts. 

The National Defense Education Act 
(NDEA) of 1958 with all its protection 
against Federal control, still gets at it. The 
voluminous reports of copies of programs, 
Staff listings, organizational outlines, etc., 
which must be approved before the funds 
are granted is control—and that is as it 
should be. Government cannot give money 
without seeing to it that it is properly spent. 
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The word “properly” becomes the controlling 
factor. Government then decides what is 
proper for the community and this is con- 
trol without question. It is inevitable. 
therefore, that Government shall control 
when it pays the bill. 

Federal aid to vocational education 
through the various acts since World War I 
and II is another example of Federal aid 
without Federal control. In Missouri, when 
I was superinterident of a school district 
there, the federally paid State supervisor of 
vocational home economics, who incidentally 
was far less qualified educationally and in 
experience than our own person in charge, 
insisted on approving curriculum outlines, 
courses of study as well as personnel. We 
were desirous of developing this program 
along the lines of local needs, but our teacher 
dared not go contrary to the unwritten de- 
sires of the supervisor under threat of losing 
the State federally procured aid. A show- 
down followed and we dropped out of the 
program, Yet, we continued to pay through 
Federal taxes. Thank goodness we were ina 
position to drop out of the program, For if 
all of our funds—or large portions—came 
through the Federal Government we would 
have had to conform to these dictates in 
order to receive funds which “were not meant 
to produce Federal control.” 

In the past 2 years we have added two 
programs to our school system; practical 
nurses education and electronics education. 
Both programs are sorely needed and going 
well, Our State federally subsidized super- 
visors merely suggest and approve what the 
program and course of study shall be. They 
don't select personnel—merely approve. 
They don’t set their salaries, but simply 
suggest. Through what is proper,“ through 
“suggestions,” which come before “approval” 
of the funds, the Federal Government will 
control what it supports, financially, sooner 
or later. When curriculum, staff, physical 
plant and organization are approved or dis- 
approved by the Federal Government there 
is nothing left for the local community to 
control. Under such circumstances, What 
happened in Italy, Germany, and Russia can 
easily happen here. I sincerely hope it does 
not. 

Eventually, if this should develop, not only 
is local control lost, but our freedoms as 
well. Remember easy money is easily squan- 
dered, and responsibility for the preserva- 
tion, and the proper utilization of our 
freedoms is developed in individuals through 
experience with solving local problems—in 
the giving of sweat and blood to educating 
the people, in giving and taking and in 
struggling to raise the funds locally and 
deliberating upon their expenditure. The 
further away this process gets from the local 
scene the further we get from the solution 
to the problem of knowing how to handle 
the freedom with which our forefathers were 
so concerned following the Revolution. 

Are we willing to preserve what we fought 
for in 1776. 

— 


Communism in British Guiana Another 
Takeover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the continuing spread of communism 
throughout all parts of the world, few 
people are aware of the imminent dan- 
ger of another Communist takeover in 
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our hemisphere. I have reference to- 
British Guiana. 

In the June issue of the Independent 
American, published by Mr, Kent Court- 
ney, of New Orleans, there appeared an 
excellent article on this subject. The 
article was written by Miss Natalie 
Prise, a 17-year-old sophomore at New- 
comb College. 

Miss Prise is to be commended for her 
remarkable comprehension of the com- 
plex Communist political machinations 
in British Guiana. The clarity of this 
article, and the forceful presentation ex- 
hibits a mature understanding and 
capability. 

Wake up, America. Wake up, the free 
world. It is later than we think. 


I am pleased to insert in the RECORD 
the text of Miss Prise’s article: 

ANOTHER CASTRO IN THE CARIBBEAN? 
(By Natalie Prise) 

For the second time in the last 8 years 
the British Government will give its South 
American possession, British Gulana, a 
chance at self-government this year. The 
first try, in 1953, resulted in what Time mag- 
azine of September 9, 1953, termed Com- 
munism's most direct and successful grab 
for power in South America.” “The people 
of British Guiana,” in the words of Business 
Week of October 17, 1953, “were the first in 
the world to put an out-and-out Communist 
Party into power in a free election.” All 
indications are that this will happen again. 

Communist success in British Guiana was 
the brainchild of Cheddi and Janet Jagan. 
Cheddi Jagan, an East Indian, was born in 
British Guiana on a sugar plantation in 
1918; his parents were indentured laborers 
brought from India in 1900. This back- 
ground was to prove invaluable to him in 
later years, since the East Indian sugar 
workers, whose ignorance he exploited in his 
rise to power, constitute the largest racial 
group in the country. In 1936 he came to 
America where he attended Howard Uni- 
versity and graduated from Northwestern 
with a degree in dentistry in 1943. In that 
same year he met and married a student 
nurse at Cook County Hospital, Janet Rosen- 
berg. 

Born in Chicago in 1921, light-halred Janet 
was once a member of Chicago's Young Com- 
munist League. On October 16, 1953, U.S. 
News & World Report sald of her: “Mrs. 
Jagan has a long history of Communist activ- 
ity in the United States. Both the State 
Department and the FBI have files on her, 
and the United States has stripped away her 
citizenship for political activity in a foreign 
country. In her teens she tried to spread 
communism at Wayne University, the Uni- 
versity of Detroit, and Chicago University.” 
Speaking of both Jagans, the article con- 
tinues; “Both have been behind the Iron 
Curtain to Communist meetings, getting in- 
structions on how to grab a foothold in 
South America.” 


THE JAGANS ORGANIZE THE MASSES 


After their marriage the Jagans went to 
British Guiana, where he set up a dental 
practice with Mrs. Jagan as his assistant. 
The best dentist in the colony, Jagan founded 
a clinic for the sugar workers, and through 
this clinic organized them politically, capital- 
izing on their poverty and ignorance and on 
his own ethnic background. The Jagans at 
first worked as reformers, organizing groups 
to press for low-cost housing and labor laws. 
Then, in 1950, they formed the Communlst- 
oriented People’s Progressive Party. 

The flagrant Communist record of the 
Jagans is well known. A. Boyle described 
the Jagan’s political associates as a “hard 
core of English University Reds”; Newsweek 
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of August 26, 1957, called Jagan a “con- 
vinced Marxist.” 

Communist Janet Jagan, considered the 
motive power behind her husband has made 
trips behind the Iron Curtain: she was 
impressed by the progress being made in 
Rumania. She has attended meetings of 
the Communistic Women's International 
Democratic Federation. In 1953 she had 
established a Pioneer Youth League in Brit- 
ish Gulana, was running a branch of the 
Communist Peace Committee, and filing fre- 
quent dispatches to the London Daily 
Worker. In addition she edits the party 
publication Thunderer which has exhorted 
readers to intensify class struggle in British 
Guiana and lauded the achievements of 
workers in Soviet satellites. In January 
1955, the Atlantic Monthly declared of the 
People's Progressive Party “The party's pre- 
vious actions and its easy access to appar- 
ently ample funds make it clear that its 
leaders are Communists.” 

In April 1953, when the British Govern- 
ment, intent on liberating the colonies, 
granted the colony a constitution and free 
elections—with universal suffrage in spite of 
the fact that over 70 percent of the pop- 
ulation was illiterate—the People’s Progres- 
sive Party was actually the only party in the 
colony, thanks to the efforts of Janet Jagan 
whom the already-mentioned issue of U.S. 
News & World Report described as “the 
ablest Communist organizer in the Western 
Hemisphere,” 

The People’s Progressive Party won 51 per- 
cent of the vote by what a Jesuit missionary, 
according to A. Boyle, writing for the maga- 
zine America in 1953, termed “downright po- 
litical bribery.” So convincing and extrava- 
gant, a picture of future prosperity did the 
Jagans paint that after the election a sewing 
machine agency was stampeded by voters 
coming to collect the sewing machines that 
the Jagans had included in their promises. 
The election gave to the Jaganites 18 out of 
24 seats in the Legislative Council and 6 
ministries in the Executive Council or Cab- 
met. The Governor, however, who was Presl- 
dent of the Council, appointed the most im- 
portant ministers, and had veto power. 

REVOLUTIONARIES IN A HURRY 

After the election of the power-hungry 
Jaganites set out through strikes and sabo- 
tage to destroy the new constitution and 
bring forth a Communist state” (Life: Oct. 
19, 1953). Newsweek magazine of October 
19, 1953, summed up developments in the 
country: “The People's Progressive Party set 
about to control labor and break the Wall 
Street imperialists—the sugar planters, mine 
owners, and big businessmen, They called 
interminable strikes to ruin the anti-Red 
labor organization. They tried to replace 
the small uniformed police force with a 
PPP-controlled militia. And they attempted 
to cut the power of Queen Elizabeth's repre- 
sentative, Sir Alfred Savage. Governor Sav- 
age reported the party was ready to proclaim 
a Guianese Independent People’s Republic. 
He sent to London a copy of a declaration 
of independence drafted by the People’s 
Progressive Party ministers but rejected by 
their colleagues.” Furthermore, businessmen 
complained that Government officials were 
tapping their phones and opening their mail, 
and it became generally known that Jagan's 
followers were hoarding gasoline, kerosene, 
sulphuric acid, and dynamite. People drew 
their money out of banks; United States and 
Canadian firms postponed investments in the 
face of possible confiscation. The British 
Government acted with dispatch, suspended 
the constitution, and sent 2 frigates, a cruiser, 
and 700 troops to the colony. 

BLUEPRINT FOR TAKEOVER 


On October 20, 1953, a British White Paper 
set forth 11 official charges against the de- 
posed leftist regime, including und 
the police force, fomenting strikes, spreading 
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Communist propaganda, fostering racial 
hatred and attempting to control the unions. 
On November 5 the British Government sub- 
mitted to Parliament an order setting up an 
interim government consisting of an execu- 
tive and a legislative council with close Brit- 
ish supervision. 

Jagan went on a protest tour during which 
he visited England, France, Italy, Egypt, and 
India. Soon after his return to British 
Guiana in February 1954, he was arrested 
and sentenced to 6 months’ imprisonment 
for a breach of emergency regulations and 
fined for organizing an illegal political 
procession. 

It would seem that Jagan learned a lesson 
from his first figure; namely, that his com- 
munistic plans could not materialize as long 
as the British held the strings of power. Ac- 
cordingly. when the British held free elec- 
tlons in 1957 after a cooling-off period of 4 
years, Jagan adopted a conciliatory plat- 
form in 1953 he had vowed to shoot op- 
pressors; in 1957 he preached cooperation 
with the Crown and with business. Jagan's 
People’s Progressive Party again won the 
election, capturing 9 out of 14 seats in the 
council. Gov. Sir Patrick Renison refused 
to allow Jagan to form a Cabinet but asked 
him to join the Government and appointed 
him Minister of Trade and Industry with 
Mrs. Jagan as Minister of Labor, Health, and 
Housing. The Governor, however, retained 
the power to appoint a majority to the coun- 
cil to offset the Jaganites. 

GUIANA, A SOVIET COLONY? 


In March 1960, the British Government 
again announced its acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of independence for the colony, and 
a new constitution is scheduled to go into 
effect August 21, 1961, with full independ- 
ence coming no later than 2 years hence. 
Apparently the British Government believes 
that Jagan, whose People's Progressive Party 
is still the main party in Guiana, has re- 
nounced his radical plans. But has he? 

Last August Jagan visited Castro's Cuba. 
Expressing hope for a cultural exchange be- 
tween the two countries, Jagan accepted a 
proffered Cuban loan of $5 million to aid 
British Gulana's timber industry. If the 
past affords any indication, it is more than 
likely that once Jagan gains the upper hand 
in British Guiana, Castro will find a stanch 
ally and a sister Soviet state in that country. 
As a Soviet colony, British Guiana, located 
on the upper eastern tip of the South Ameri- 
can Continent, would serve as another focal 
point for subversive agitation in the Carib- 
bean and a base for Communist penetration 
into the British West Indies and the Latin 
American countries. 

British Guiana is important in another re- 
spect. The country produces 23.8 percent of 
the world’s bauxite, used In the manufacture 
of aluminum, and experts figure its re- 
sources have hardly been touched; other 
strategic materials found in the country in- 
clude manganese, columbite, gold, and dia- 
monds, 

This then is the record the British ignore 
when they plan to give British Guiana its 
independence and turn the country over to 
Jagan, another Castro. 


Newburgh’s Crime 
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Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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include an article by Edwin A. Roberts, 

Jr., and an editorial, both published in 

the Wall Street Journal for July 10: 
NEWBURGH’S CRIME 


It's a fine commentary on public morality 
in this country when a local community's 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Fed- 
eral law. 

That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program to 
reduce the burden caused by its bums, cheats, 
and loafers, many of whom came to the town 
and remain for the deliberate purpose of 
living on relief—which is to say, on the 
hard-earned tax money of honest residents. 

At a hearing before a special investigating 
committee of the New York State Welfare 
Board on Friday, the investigators refused 
even to listen to Newburgh City Manager 
Mitchell's reasons for instituting the reform. 
We suspect, however, that a good many other 
people, in New York and elsewhere, are in- 
terested and listening, and they can find 
the background in Mr. Roberts’ article on 
this page this morning. Instead, the vindic- 
tive inquisitors ruled the Newburgh reforms 
a violation of Federal and State laws; a hear- 
ing of the full welfare board is scheduled 
later this month. Mr. Mitchell says he still 
intends to go ahead with his program. 

And what, pray, is the crime of which the 
Newburgh administration stands accused? 
Among the reforms are stipulations that no 
one except the blind, aged, and disabled may 
receive relief more than 3 months in any 1 
year; that unmarried mothers are barred 
from relief if they have more illegitimate 
children; that able-bodied men on relief 
must work 40 hours a week for the city. In 
other words, Newburg is simply trying to 
separate the crooks and chislers from the un- 
fortunate people in genuine distress, to the 
obvious benefit of the latter. 

How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be a crime? Because State and Federal 
laws define welfare so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. This welfare abuse, in- 
cluding the bearing of children for the sole 
reason of getting aid, is now one of the more 
noisome scandals in New York City’s cata- 
log of official corruption. 

Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell, It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere who use welfare fraud 
as a vote-getting gambit. And finally it is 
the crime of all of us, for letting these arro- 
gant officeholders do this to our once-proud 
country. z 
WELFARE War: NewsurcH, N.Y., Ficurs To 

Trim Irs PUBLICRELIEF ROLLS 
(By Edwin A. Roberts, Jr.) 

Newsurcu, N.Y.—This little city has done 
what many a city has itched to do—it has 
set in motion a program to reduce municipal 
welfare costs. But in the process it has 
started a mighty row. 

Pressed by a public relief burden that ac- 
counts for one-third of the city’s $3,134,383 
budget, the city council has adopted a 13- 
point plan scheduled to go into effect July 
15. Aimed at eliminating welfare cheats 
from the public relief program, the plan is 
also designed to remedy mounting social 
problems in a deteriorating section of the 
city. These problems are violence, immo- 
rality, fire hazards, and unsanitary condi- 
tions stemming from overcrowding and 
idleness. 

While gaining the support of most of its 
own citizens and many irate taxpayers across 
the country, Newburgh nevertheless finds it- 
self embroiled with New York State welfare 
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officials, various clergymen and religious 
charities, its own staff of social workers, and 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People. Moreover, there is 
evidence that the problems the city seeks to 
solve came about almost as much from poor 
municipal administration as from the area's 
peculiar social conditions. 

Of a population of 30,979, some 1.382 per- 
sons are on relief in this town not far north 
of New York City, The 13-point program, 
which City Manager Joseph McD. Mitchell 
has promised to supplement with additional, 
undisclosed restrictions, would include these 
measures: 

Cash welfare payments, where possible, 
would be converted to food, clothing and 
rent vouchers (much relief money purport- 
edly now winds up in saloon cash registers) . 
All able-bodied male reliefers would be put 
to work by the city on a 40-hour basis, Any- 
one able to work but who refuses a Job would 
be denied relief. 


UNWED MOTHERS 


Mothers of illegitimate children who have 
additional offspring out of wedlock would be 
deprived of public charity. No one who left 
his job voluntarily would be entitled to wel- 
fare ald. The relief income of. any one fam- 
ily would not be allowed to exceed the in- 
come of the lowest-paid city employee with 
a family of comparable size. All aid-to-de- 
pendent children cases would be reviewed 
monthly by the city attorney. 

New applicants for relief must prove they 
didn't come to Newburgh just to get on the 
welfare rolls. A 8-month limit would be put 
on all welfare help except in cases involving 
the aged, blind, and disabled. In addition, 
there are four other technical proposals de- 
signed to give the city tighter control over 
its welfare activities. 

When word of Newburgh's plan reached 
Albany, the State board of social welfare 
and the State department and welfare de- 
cided to investigate the city. At a hearing 
on Friday. State investigators, after refusing 
to listen to any explanation of the Newburgh 
reforms, declared the 13-point program a 
violation of both State and Federal laws; a 
further hearing will be held later. State 
Officials fear that if the Newburgh program is 
adopted, the States $150 million Federal 
welfare reimbursement would be jeopardized. 
Under Federal law, a State must administer 
Welfare aid in a uniform manner if it is to 
qualify for Federal relief assistance, and this 
is what has State officials upset. 

Newburgh presently receives about $500,- 
000, or approximately half its welfare funds, 
from Albany and Washington. The city 
council has said it intends to go ahead with 
its new program even if it means the city 
will be deprived of State and Federal aid. 

“The point here is,” says Mr. Mitchell, 
“not whether the welfare money comes from 
the State or Federal Government. The point 
is that it is taxpayers’ money that is being 
Misspent. Also, there is the question of home 
Tule. Can Newburgh work out-its own des- 
tiny or must it be saddled with regulations 
that are placing the welfare of the whole 
community in jeopardy?” 

There is no doubt that the overwhelming 
Majority of Newburgh residents are behind 
Mr. Mitchell and the four-man, all-Republi- 
can city council (Democratic Mayor William 
D. Ryan opposes the plan as being “im- 
moral, illegal, and unfair"). Talks with two 
dozen people in the downtown area and in 
the city park revealed unanimous support 
for the new welfare rules (a reporter from 
a New England newspaper spent 3 days 
interviewing 75 people and only 3 said they 
Opposed the change) 

Mrs. Jean Bachmann declared: “The con- 
ditions on Water Street are something ter- 
rible. Why should my husband work his head 
off for $80 a week when a bunch of bums 
are making that doing nothing?” 
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Originally, the Water Street area was the 
municipality’s commercial center, its steep, 
brick-paved roadways climbing from the 
ferry terminal to the historic buildings (in- 
cluding George Washington’s post-Revolu- 
tionary headquarters) high on the hillside. 
But in the last decade, especially in the last 
5 years, what was once a scenic delight has 
degenerated into a civic nightmare. 

And welfare payments have been a major 
reason. Migratory workers, drawn to New- 
burgh in the summers to work the surround- 
ing fields, have taken to staying through the 
winters on relief. Four and five families 


took up residence in one-family homes. The 


crowded conditions soon spawned violence 
and immorality. Water Street is the police 
department's biggest headache—the average 
weekend is good for a couple of knifings and 
barroom brawls. Girls begin careers of prom- 
iscuity and illegitimate childbearing at 12 
years of age. 

The migrant workers decided to stay on 
Water Street because the city purportedly 
has a reputation for being a good welfare 
town, Mr. Mitchell believes. And if they fit 
in any of the various welfare categories 
(which is not difficult for anyone without a 
job), such people can usually do as well 
financially (often better) as they could if 
they drifted South in the winter for agri- 
cultural work. 

DECREASED PROPERTY VALUES 


Besides the crime impact on Newburgh, 
there is the matter of what has happened to 
the Water Street property values. Longtime 
Newburgh merchants have moved out, along 
with chain stores which put up brick and 
glass buildings before the deterioration of 
the neighborhood set in. Since 1958, real 
estate valuation losses in the district have 
totaled 62.364.780, adding to the city’s 
financing troubles. 

Because the migrants swelling the welfare 
rolls in recent years have been chiefly Ne- 
groes, the city’s attempt to reduce the relief 
burden immediately gets entangled in sensi- 
tive sociological issues. The local chapter of 
the NAACP, for instance, considers the new 
welfare plan a slap at Negroes. On the other 
hand, Councilman George F. McKneally, an 
author of the controversial proposal, de- 
clares Newburgh would take the same action 
“if the problem involved Irish Catholics, ex- 
cept then we probably -would have moved 
ahead faster because the prejudice accusa- 
tions would have been less likely.” 

Interestingly, a reporter found that among 
longtime Negro residents in the Water 
Street area there is considerable hostility to- 
ward welfare cheats. A barmaid in a Negro 
tavern declared, “I think he's (Mitchell) do- 
ing the right thing. These newcomers make 
all the colored people look bad. I don't care 
what the NAACP says. I used to belong to 
the local chapter but I quit, You know why 
I quit? Because they were getting too 
touchy. Just like a lot of white people, the 
NAACP forgets there are colored people and 
there are colored people.” 

Talks with 15 patrons in this same pub 
showed 13 favoring the plan and two with no 
opinion. 

Probably those most disturbed about the 
plan, aside from the reliefers themselves, are 
the city’s social workers (City Welfare Com- 
missioner John J. O'Donnell has offered to 
resign but his resignation was refused). 
Said one veteran case worker, “I'll tell you 
one thing: Morale in the Welfare Depart- 
ment is zero. This business can’t help but 
hurt a lot of innocent people.” 

WELFARE CHISELERS 

The city, while quick to place blame for 
its burgeoning welfare rolls on lazy migrants 
and inadequate State laws, cannot escape a 
good deal of the blame itself. Welfare 
chiselers, for instance, have to live some place 
and the only area open to them was Water 
Street. Here landlords (both white and 
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Negro) encouraged neweomers to move into 
already overcrowded dwellings and in the 
process boosted rents. It would have been a 
simple matter for Newburgh to prohibit more 
than one family from sharing an apartment, 
but instead the city fathers looked the other 
way. 

Thus, it was not until City Manager Mit- 
chell, 39-year-old career expert in municipal 
affairs, took office last November that the 
local government really started to tackle the 
Water Street problem, Previously, Mr. Mit- 
chell served in municipal administration 
posts in Marply Township, Pa., and Culver 
City, Calif. In recent weeks he has become 
something of a local hero, has appeared on 
national television, and has received almost 
1,000 fan letters from all over the country. 

Says Mr. Mitchell of the migrant workers 
who have moved here: “These people are 
uneducated and unskilled and the Newburgh 
economy cannot absorb them. There just 
isn't a need for much unskilled labor in lo- 
cal industry (chiefly needle trades, women’s 
clothes and pocketbooks), so they apply for 
relief, loaf around town and get into trouble. 
Newburgh has a historic, productive Negro 
community, but these migrants are not a 
part of it.” 

Thus, Newburgh has challenged some 
basic concepts in the present handling of 
welfare aid. A special counsel hired by the 
city to plead its case before authorities be- 
lieves the final outcome will be settled in the 
courts. Whatever that outcome may be, it’s 
likely that many cities far from Newburgh 
will be watching closely. 


The Inheritance of the Next Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
more than any other American, our 
former President, Herbert Hoover, ex- 
emplifies the truth and triumph of 
Browning's lines: 

Our times are in His hand 

Who saith: “A whole I planned 

Youth shows but half; trust God, see all nor 
be afraid.” 


The years have only added to the brim- 
ming storehouse of Herbert Hoover's 
wisdom and infinite humanity. The 
trials and hard tests of his life have only 
intensified his unshakeable faith in 
America. Herbert Hoover stands a giant 
among us today, beloved and respected 
by his countrymen and the people of the 
world; esteemed for his dedication to the 
conservation of individual liberty. 

President Hoover has given voice to 
the eternal challenge personal freedom 
faces in a classic speech. Appropriately 
enough, it was delivered in Philadelphia 
at Independence Hall during the cele- 
bration of Freedom Week late last 
month. 

It is my great honor to insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE INHERITANCE OF THE Next GENERATION 
(Mr. Hoover's address as given at Freedom 

Week celebration, Independence Hall, 

Philadelphia, Pa., June 27, 1961) 

Mr. Mayor and our friends, big and little, 
it is a great honor to receive this dis- 
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tinguished medal from the city of Philadel- 
phia. 

And, Mr. Mayor, it is with great humility 
that I speak from this place so hallowed to 
every American, 

It is a privilege to speak to this assembly 
of high school boys and girls. Your happy 
faces, your bubbling spirits assure the next 
generations of Americans. 

Too often persons addressing our high 
school students speak at the level of “be 
good and you will be happy.” I think you 
can take stronger stuff. 

Our purpose here today is to pay tribute 
to those great men who established a tran- 
scendent heritage for the American people. 
Those men revived the noble concepts of 
independence of peoples, individual freedom, 
equality of opportunity, and the dignity of 
man. 

Mankind, in all recorded history, had sel- 
dom before had the privileges of freedom. 
Its revival at that time by the Founding 
Fathers has now spread to a large part of 
the world. 

You will inherit these freedoms and you 
will have the sacred duty to maintain them 
both at home and abroad. 

Freedom is a thing of the spirit. But it is 
not an abstraction. From it comes love of 
our country. And the spirit of freedom re- 
leases the energies and creative impulses of 
mankind. 

Out of this release of creative spirit in 
America came the homes, the farms, the fac- 
tories, magnificent schools, great colleges, 
huge hospitals, superb libraries, museums, 
churches, highways, telephones, airplanes, 
radio, and TV. Someday you will inherit 
them free. They come to you—a gift from 
the labor and sacrifices of those who have 
gone before. 

You will have the job to operate them, 
and the job of their improvement is never 
ended, because new scientific discoveries, 
new inventions, new ideas, will make all of 
today’s physical things out of date within 
your lifetime. 

It is difficult to believe how fast change 
comes upon us from the creative spirit of 
individual freedom. 

When I was born—about 87 years ago— 
there were no electric lights, no telephones, 
no radio, no TV, no automobiles, no paved 
roads, no tall buildings, no airplanes, no 
atomic bombs. There were only small in- 
dustries; and the railways had only just 
begun to spread nationwide. 

But do not think that my boyhood was 
spent in privation. We had warm homes. 
We had good food. We had good home- 
made clothes. We had the joys of most of 
the games you play today—even marbles 
and a form of baseball. 

We had inherited good schools, good 
teachers, and good universities. We had no 
fears for the future of our country. And 
every year on the Fourth of July there 
were repeated to us the inspiring words of 
the Declaration of Independence. From 
them came a renewed devotion to the great 
men who met in this hall 185 years ago, 
and a heightened faith in America, 

Your inheritance of freedom brings you 
both rights and responsibilities. You have 
more rights than are spelled out in the Bill 
of Rights in our Constitution. They have 
been expanded over the years by law, and by 
common consent we have interpreted them 
to include the right of choice. 

To retain your inheritance of these rights, 
you will need not only to know what they 
are, but to be alert to pratest any infraction 
of them. 

Your inheritance of individual freedom 
cannot be sustained without many restric- 
tions. With changing forces and new inven- 
tions also come new methods of evil. 

Legislatures devise more and more re- 
strictions. But as to all these restrictions, 
there is one fundamental test of their wis- 
dom. Do they restrict the creative spirit 
and the energies which freedom brings? For 
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they are the major impulse of all progress. 
You should all your life test every legislative 
act, every social and economic proposal as 
to whether it unnecessarily limits the energy 
and the creative spirit in our people. 

Today the validity of our beliefs in free- 
dom is at stake over the whole world. You 
will need take part in that struggle. 

You will also inherit the costly burden 
of our defense against the implacable foe 
who lurks in the Kremlin. While we hope 
for the cooperation of other nations in this 
defense of mankind, in the end the safety 
of America must rest upon our own armed 
right arm. Whatever sacrifice this entails, 
Iam confident of your courage. 

What I am saying to you is not a recital 
of trite banalities, for these rights and re- 
sponsiblilities are the base of our American 
way of life, and in fact, of our civilization. 

Perhaps I may give you a note of confi- 
dence from my own inheritance of Ameri- 
can freedoms. Our country gave me the 
opportunity of the public school and a train- 
ing in my profession at a great university. 

In my long life, I have lived and worked 
in countries of freemen, of tyrannies, and 
of Communist dictators. I have seen lib- 
erty die and tyranny rise. I have seen 
slayery again on the march. But every 
one of my homecomings from these jour- 
neys was for me 4 reaffirmation of the glory 
of America. Each time my soul was washed 
by relief from the grinding poverty of many 
nations. And I was inspired by the greater 
kindliness and frankness which come from 
acceptance of equality and wide open oppor- 
tunity to all who want a chance. There is 
no place on the whole earth, except here 
in America, where every boy and girl can 
have such a chance. 


God bless you. S 


Bonneville Financial Picture Will Not Be 
Improved by Incorporation of the Han- 
ford Steam Plant Economics Into Its 
System 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bonneville Power Administration has 
been losing money consistently during 
the last few years. In 1960 its deficit to- 
taled $8.5 million and the deficit for 1961 
is estimated, by Bonneville, to be in ex- 
cess of $12 million. 

Even if it is assumed, as the sponsors 
claim and which I do not admit, that 
the net benefits to be derived from the 
converted Hanford reactor would out- 
weigh the costs, they cannot by any 
stretch of the imagination be considered 
as sufficient to offset Bonneville’s an- 
nually increasing deficit. 

In reality, no economic advantage can 
be assumed for the Bonneville system as 
the result of the construction of power 
facilities at the Hanford reactor. Con- 
sequently, the payout prospect for Bon- 
neville is certain to deteriorate with the 
addition of a deficit operation to the 
many already existing deficit producing 
projects in the Bonneville system. 

I merely wish to discuss one question- 
able aspect bearing on the overall eco- 
nomic outlook for the Hanford project 
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and that is the question of the cost of 
producing plutonium. 

At several points in the March 1961 
committee print entitled “Power Con- 
version Studies of Hanford New Produc- 
tion Reactor,” pages xvi, 5, and 9, the 
point was made that by converting this 
reactor to dual-purpose production of 
power and plutonium the unit cost of 
plutonium would be reduced, It was 
claimed that if the cost of plutonium in 
a single-purpose reactor was assumed to 
be 100, then its cost in the new produc- - 
tion reactor converted for dual-purpose 
operation would be only 70. This would 
be a cost reduction of 30 percent. 

Of course, such a decrease in cost 
could take place only if some of the 
economic costs of the reactor while pro- 
ducing plutonium were allocated to 
something else—in this case power. But 
the studies on which the feasibility of 
power production were based allocate all 
of the project’s capital costs to plutoni- 
um as well as all of its operating costs 
maintenance, operations, fuel, and in- 
surance—while producing plutonium. 
How can the cost of producing plutoni- 
um be reduced if none of the reactor’s 
capital costs and none of its current 
costs while so engaged are allocated to a 
revenue producing function? 

Some might contend that the power 
could be sold at a price greater than its 
cost of production and that the result- 
ing profit would be an offset against the 
cost of plutonium. In answer to this it 
can be pointed out that nothing in the 
record to date supports the contention 
that the power will be sold at a price that 
will cover all of its true economic 
costs, including operations, mainte- 
nance, amortization, interest, and an 
allowance to cover taxes. Instead, the 
record shows that power produced by the 
NPR will be sold at the Bonneville rate, 
a rate that will not even equal the cost 
of producing the power. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
alleged excess of power benefits over 
power costs mentioned in the statement 
of the staff of the Joint Committee on 
page xvi of the committee print does not 
indicate that power operations would re- 
sult in any net monetary profit. Such 
claimed benefits represent only the dif- 
ference between the cost of power from 
a theoretical steamplant and its alleged 
cost from this project. There is no as- 
surance that this power will be sold at 
a price commensurate with its cost from 
a steamplant . Furthermore, even if it 
should be sold at BPA at a price equal to 
the cost of steampower, BPA would still 
suffer significant 1 on such sales 
under its present pricé schedules. And, 
if this power is priced to cover only the 
incremental costs of its production it will 
also cost a great deal more than the price 
BPA is getting for its power now, and 
on the basis of which it is losing money 
at present, 

To cover only the incremental costs 
during the period of dual-purpose opera- 
tion, power from the reactor will cost 
3.7 mills. If, in addition, part of the 
costs of producing plutonium is charged 
to power, its cost would be still greater. 

BPA now receives an average of 2.32 
mills per kilowatt-hour sold. This power 
costs BPA 1.61 mills plus 1.01 mills for 
transmission. On this basis it is ac- 
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cumulating the deficits mentioned above. 
Consequently, to reduce the cost of 
Plutonium by assigning some of the 
project's joint costs to power would only 
increase the deficit of the BPA. 

Table I gives a picture of BPA income 
and expenses by project for 1960: 
TABLE I.—Bonnesille Power Administration: Net revenues 

for the year 1900 after provision for depreciation 
Project: 


Bonneville Dum 8002, 1808 A 
Columbia Basin... -=-= HR, 71, 473 
Hungry Hora — — ＋ , 31 
Abeni Falls 122. — mͥ— — 
MeNurx. —2. 401. 472 


Detroit-Big Cn —180, 370 

Iokout Point-Dex 3 

Chief Jose 

Yakima-Kennowick- 
N Tae 

The Dalles... 

KPA system 


Subtotal.....-...--. 


—105, 207 
1. 8, 244 


+5, 478, 875 
—13, 964, 801 


Net revenues for 1 =N, 4860, 016 


The deficit in amounts required for 
Meeting scheduled amortization was 
even larger than table I indicates. This 
is because the estimated service lives of 
some of the fixed plant facilities, such 
as the hydroelectric generating plants, 
which are used in computing deprecia- 
tion, are substantially longer than the 
prescribed repayment periods, with the 
result that annual amortization require- 
ments exceed the amounts needed an- 
nually to recover plant investment 
through provision for depreciation ex- 
Penses. Net revenues fell short of meet- 
ing amortization requirements by $11.6 
million in 1960. k 

Table II shows financial results for 
each project on a payout basis for 1960: 
Taste I.—Bonneville Power Administration: 

Deficits in project payouts (1960) 


Deficit in 
net revenues 
available for 

Project: amortization 
Bonneville Dam $920, 206 


i Eo ee Aa 151, 549 
7 7. 397. 802 
oo A R SE ER 11, 591, 873 


This deficit is expected to grow in 1961 
and 1962 to $15 or $16 million since esti- 
mates indicate that net revenues avail- 
able for repayment of capital investment 
in those years will decrease by $2 to $3 
million while at the same time annual 
amortization requirements will grow as 
new higher cost generating plants are 
Placed in service. i 


Border Dispute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Lancaster News, Lancaster, S.C., of 
July 6, 1961: 

Orr THE RECORD 


Border dispute: It is no skin off South 
Carolina’s nose if North Carolina wants to 
spend 612.500 helping Union County prove 
that Andrew Jackson was born in the Tarheel 
State. Taxpayers’ money is for spending. 
The amount set aside Is equal to 3 percent 
on $400,000 worth of groceries. It would buy 
two Cadillacs for Governor Sanford. 

But it is not enough to hijack General 
Jackson. 

If the money, wisely spent, could convince 
North Carolinians that they have no claim 
to Jackson as a native son then something 
will have been done for the peace and tran- 
quillity of at least two of these United States. 

This is too much to hope. Representative 
Glenn Hawfield, of Union County, seeks not 
to discover where Jackson was born but to 
prove he was born at the George McKemey 
cabin a few hundred feet across the State 
line in North Carolina, 

The same objective Inspired Col. Samuel 
H. Walkup, prominent lawyer of Union 
County, more than a hundred years ago. In 
1945, the year of Jackson’s death, Colonel 
Walkup laid claim to Jackson for North 
Carolina during a 4th of July oration. He 
produced two affidavits to support his claim. 

In the years that followed, he worked dili- 
gently on the premise that because Jackson's 
biographers could not agree on his actual 
birthplace, Jackson himself did not know 
where he was born. In all, Colonel Walkup 
secured nearly a dozen supporting affidavits. 

None of the affidavits would have been ad- 
mitted as evidence in a court of law. Their 
inadequacy, according to Dr. Archibald Hen- 
derson, “inhered in the fact that the afi- 
davits set forth not the statements of eye- 
witnesses * * * but the statements of neigh- 
bors of alleged eyewitnesses” to the actual 
birth of Jackson. 

Two fallacies: Colonel Walkup was in er- 
ror in two major instances. He did not 
know or chose to ignore a simple historical 
fact. At the time of Jackson's birth in 1767 
the George McKemey house was in South 
Carolina. 

The second error was Colonel Walkup's 
assumption that Jackson did not know him- 
self where he was borfi. No statement or 
writing can be found to support this. On 
every public occasion when the subject came 
up Jackson claimed South Carolina as his 
native State. Twice in writing he named 
the South Carolina plantation of James 
Crawford as the place of his birth. 


The most convincing of these, because it 
was unsolicited, was his letter to Robert 
Mills, famous South Carolina architect and 
cartographer, who fought under Jackson at 
New Orleans. Mills had completed the map- 
ping of South Carolina in 1823 and sent a 
copy to Jackson. 


On the map of the Lancaster District he 
had placed a star at the James Crawford 
plantation with the notation that this was 
“Gen’l A. Jackson's Birthplace.” Jackson 
wrote Mills congratulating him on the ac- 
curacy of the map. 


“A view of the map pointing to the spot 
which gave me birth,” he wrote, “brings 
fresh to my memory many associations dear 
to my heart. Most of the names of the 
places are . The crossing of Wax- 
haw Creek, within 1 mile of which I was 
born, is still, however, I see, possessed by 
Dr. John Crawford, son of the owner who 
lived there while I was growing up and at 
school.” 

There is no mystery about the McKemey 
house being in South Carolina in 1767. An 
error in the original survey of the line be- 
tween the two States placed both the Mc- 
Kemey house and that of James Crawford 
in North Carolina. But this error was dis- 
covered in 1764. 
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In an effort to clear land titles a compro- 
mise was reached in London in 1771 whereby 
South Carolina to surrender the 11- 
mile strip of land below the 35th parallel in 
exchange for a strip of North Carolina above 
this parallel and west of the Catawba River. 

It is also a matter of history that the New 
Carolina Legislature refused to accept this 
compromise and would not take title to the 
Waxhaw strip until 1813. So, even if it 
could be proved that Jackson was born in 
the McKemey house he would still be a 
native South Carolinian, 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 5 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—COoNGRESSIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I request 
that the following responses of our citi- 
zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 

Courier, June 17, 1961] 
HELP FOR CAPTIVES 

As part of its forward strategy against 
communism, the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives should establish a Committee on the 
Captive Nations. 

A House resolution to this effect has been 
submitted by U.S. Representative DANIEL J. 
Fr. oo, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, one of 
the most active foes of communism in Amer- 
ican Government. 

Representative FLoop's sound argument is 
that the Poles, the Hungarians, and many 
other peoples behind the Iron Curtain are 
a major free world asset. These people want 
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to throw off Communist tyranny. If the 
United States does not forget them, one day 
they will regain their independence. A spe- 
cial House committee that would keep in 
constant touch with developments in the 
captive nations would be an effective means 
of helping our secret allies. 

The News and Courier hopes that South 
Carolina Members of the House will support 
the resolution for a Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. 

CLEVELAND, May 23, 1961. 

Dear Sin: You are to be warmly compli- 
mented for haying drafted the resolution to 
establish a Special Committee on the Captive 
Nations. I strongly support this resolution. 

For the captive nations and us this com- 
mittee is the basis of our living revolution 
toward freedom and peace with justice. It 
is the means for us to preserve our freedom; 
it is the means for them to regain it. 

I hopefully will incite more support for 
this resolution. 

Thank you. 

Very truly yours, 
s JOHN OLIJNYK. 
BYELORUSSIAN YOUTH 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Brooklyn, N. F., May 15, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Foo. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: On behalf of the Byelorussian 
Youth Association of America, I wish to ex- 
press our appreciation of the effort you have 
made in introducing the resolution for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Particularly at the present time, a wealth 
of facts is needed to counteract the hypo- 
critical propaganda on colonialism and im- 
perialism with which Soviet Russia saturates 
the world, with distressing success. 

Armed with facts and data gathered by the 
permanent Committee on Captive Nations, 
the United States could, as the leader of the 
free world, immediately and effectively 
counter all Soviet falsehoods. It could ex- 
pose Soviet Russia as an empire almed at the 
conquest of the world through all means as, 
for example, by police state tyranny, through 
science, armed might, subversion, cultural 
exchanges, and economic maneuvering. At 
the same time, however, the facts gathered 
would present the Russian empire as a giant 
on clay feet; an empire, where the conquered 
non-Russian peoples constitute a majority of 
the population; an empire, whose mineral 
and agricultural resources are found largely 
in the captured lands; an empire, which can 
crumble, as past experience has shown, in the 
face of resolute action. 

The committee could inform the world of 
the subjugation of the once free people of 
Byelorussia and many other countries by 
Soviet Russia; of the methods used toward 
this aim in the past, today, and likely to be 
used again in the future. It could show the 
main strength of Soviet Russia to be the un- 
yielding pursuit of one goal—the conquest of 
the whole world—by any means and tactics. 
However, on the other hand, it could expose 
a mass of weaknesses, which could then be 
used as mighty weapons in the existing 
struggle. 

Finally, the free do owe a moral obliga- 
tion to those who were once free and desire 
to be so again. Let it not be the lack of 
information or shortness of memory on the 
part of the free people to cause their fellow- 
men to continue to suffer in captivity. 

Respectfully yours, 
ULADZIMIER DUNIEC, 
President. 
Cuicaco, June 25, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Our organiza- 

tion, radio committee, wishes to congratu- 
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late you on your bold and farsighted move 
in introducing the resolution calling for the 
establishment of a permanent Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of Representa- 
tives. 
Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN SAMBOR, 
President. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 25, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You sent a resolution 
to the Committee on Rules to create a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations, the function 
of which would be to conduct an jnquiry 
into and a study of all the captive non- 
Russian nations, which includes those in 
the Soviet Union and Asia, with particular 
reference to the moral and legal status of 
Red totalitarian control over them, facts 
concerning conditions existing in these na- 
tions, and the means by which the United 
States can assist them through peaceful proc- 
esses in their present plight and in their 
aspiration to regain their national and in- 
dividual freedom. 

I strongly support this resolution, House 
Resolution 211. 

Very truly yours, 
M. Mocto. 
Nyack, N. V., 
May 18, 1961. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I am in full 
support of your House Resolution 211 on es- 
tablishing a Special Committee on Captive 
Nations. Iam an American citizen of Tartar 
origin from Idel-Ural. 

Your resolution, I think, has a very big 
political significance for the struggle against 
Communist aggression. 


Respectfully, 
ABDULLA WaFALI. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 22, 1961. 
Dear Sm: House Resolution 211, sub- 


mitted by you to the House on March 8, 
1961 deserves our serious attention. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 
to gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
perialism, the clever tool of which commu- 
nism happens to be. 

Therefore the new resolution, No. 211, 
should get the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
ANDRIJ MOLYN. 
PACIFIC PALISADES, CALIF., 
June 21, 1961. 
Hon, DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: I wish to 
wholeheartedly commend your resolution, 
House Resolution 211, regarding the rescue 
of captive countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. Our country must act as an aggressor 
for the rights and freedoms of all peoples, 
as we are the only country that can do it; 
and we must make up our minds to exer- 
cise the will to do It. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL RANSFORD. 


CLEVELAND, May 22, 1961. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN: We congratulate you 
for drafting the resolution to establish a 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
I strongly support this resolution. 
The existence of such a committee will 
have more concrete meaning and hope for 
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the world today—as is communism—es- 
pecially Russian. 
Thank you. 
Cordially yours, 
STEPHAN KAWKA. 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN YOUTH 
OF ā UKRAINIAN DESCENT, INC., 
CHICAGO BRANCH, 
June 22, 1981. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: We, the mem- 
bers of Association of American Youth of 
Ukrainian Descent, Inc., wish to congratu- 
late you on your move to introduce the 
resolution calling for the establishment of a 
permanent Committee on Captive. Nations 
in the House of Representatives. 

Those captive nations, who are working 
toward their independence from Russian 
slavery and despotism are willing to give the 
newly formed committee all weaknesses of 
Soviet Union (a nations’ prison). Those 
Russian weaknesses will be important in 
making American foreign policy, in respect 
to the captive nations. 

We are writing our Congressmen, the Hon- 
orable Barratr O'Hara, DANIEL D. ROSTEN- 
KOWSKI, and Epwarp J. DERWINSKI asking 
them to support your resolution. 

ALEX KONOWAL, 
President. 

MARIA SZKREBEC, 
Secretary. 


Regional Planning for Metropolitan Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the Housing Act of 1961 has 
given us, as President Kennedy said, a 
giant step forward in our national effort 
to make our metropolitan areas more 
livable now and in the future. Old pro- 
grams have been broadened; new pro- 
grams have been added. New emphasis 
has been given, too, to the concept and 
practice of regional planning and re- 
gional development. 

Once again this year, the supporters 
of the bill made it quite clear that local 
interests are usually best served when 
they are seen within the context of a 
region. It would be foolish, for instance, 
for a municipality to develop a splendid 
program against air pollution, only to 
find that its neighbors had been less 
diligent. 

Transit systems, too, cross many 
boundaries: municipal, county, and 
State. Unless representatives of those 
geographical units talk to each other 
and act together, their common trans- 
portation system may serve the region 
inequitably or not at all. 

Many Federal programs will not have 
maximum effectiveness, therefore, unless 
local officials develop workable methods 
of regional cooperation. Without sacri- 
ficing local identity, community leaders 
can establish the ground rules for effec- 
tive, full utilization of all resources at 
their command for the intelligent and 
comprehensive development of entire 
metropolitan areas. 


1961 


Already, officials and citizens have 
Started work on a program for the 
greater coordination of plans and proj- 
ects within their regions in several parts 
of the Nation. 

In New Jersey, for instance, elected 
Officials have already crossed State lines 
in their attempt to meet, discuss and 
act. The organization on which they 
are now building may or may not eventu- 
ally become the framework needed for 
the urban realities of our time; the im- 
portant fact is that the participants are, 
here and now, working for the future of 
their areas. 

Mr. President, I would like to have re- 
printed in the Record a few editorials 
describing the work in New Jersey. An 
editorial from the Camden Courier Post 
of July 6 and an article from the June 
28 issue of the same newspaper describe 
the preliminary meetings of a new re- 
gional conference to explore areas of 
agreement on regional questions in the 
Delaware Valley. 

Editorials from the Record of Hack- 
ensack, N. J., July 1 edition, and the 
Home News of New Brunswick, N. J., of 
July 7, describe the latest developments 
in the history of the Metropolitan Re- 
gional Conference in the northern New 
Jersey area. 

Finally, an editorial from the Sunday 
News of Ridgewood gives some commen- 
tary on the area development within one 
country. 

Each of these articles gives a signifi- 
Cant account of the preliminary steps 
toward significant goals. 

Mr. President, I ask for unanimous 
Consent to have the above articles printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials and article ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Home News, July 6, 1961] 
GOVERNMENT APPROVES MRC REGIONAL 
APPROACH 

The Federal Government will undertake a 
Water pollution control program for the 
Metropolitan area, and will soon commence, 
at a cost of $4 million, the first stage of this 
Program, a comprehensive survey. 

The Government's plans came to light 
through correspondence between Mayor Rob- 
ert F. Wagner, in his capacity as chairman 
of the Metropolitan Regional Council 
(MRC), and Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The mayor had told the Secretary that 
“any piecemeal attempts at solving our 
(water pollution) problems are doomed to 
failure." 

The survey will be designed to come up 
with a comprehensive program to abate water 
Pollution, a program to be followed by work 
by any approved combination of counties, 
Cities, States, and the Federal Government. 

Here we can see a concrete example of the 
Value of the work of the MRC, and eloquent 
Proof of the recognized need for area co- 
Operation which crosses municipal, county, 
and State lines to solve a problem that is 
regional in mature and can be solved only 
through regional approach, Here is evidence 
that the Federal Government has faith in 
this regional approach, to the extent of $4 
Million just for a survey. 

[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier Post, 
June 28, 1961} 
THIRTY-FOUR ELECTED AGENCIES FORM 
REGIONAL UNIT 

A regional conference of elected officials, 
& voluntary association from all levels of 
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Government to explore areas of agreement 
on regional questions in the Delaware Val- 
ley, was organized Tuesday in Delaware 
Township. 

Officials of 34 governmental bodies at- 
tended the founding meeting at Cherry Hill 
Inn and elected Elkins Wetherill, chairman 
of the Montgomery County (Pa.) County 
Commissioners, as tem chairman. 

The meeting also authorized a committee 
of officials to recommend bylaws and to pre- 
pare an agenda for the next meeting of 
RCEO, expected to be held in September. 
A resolution adopted by the group stated 
that RCEO will be a voluntary organization 
with advisory powers only. Eligible for mem- 
bership will be the chief elected official of 
each county, borough, township, and city 
in all parts of the Delaware Valley area. 

Wetherill said the general objectives of 
the group will be to study and discuss mat- 
ters of regional concern; to develop propos- 
als for voluntary cooperative action, and to 


recommend measures of concern to the re- 


gion for consideration by other governments. 

The meeting was opened by John W. Bo- 
dine, president of Penjerdel (Pennsylvania- 
New Jersey-Delaware Metropolitan Project, 
Inc.) of Philadelphia, who stated his organ- 
ization had arranged the meeting at the re- 
quest of a number of heads of government. 
He said that Penjerdel acted only as spon- 
sor of the meeting and that RCEO will be 
operated and controlled by the elected offi- 
cials themselves. 

Speaker at the meeting was Karl Metzger, 
director of the Middlesex County Board of 
Freeholders and a member of the executive 
committee of the Metropolitan Regional 
Council, the regional conference of regional 
officials centering on New York City. 

Metzger said the New York conference was 
formed in 1956 and has since worked on a 
wide variety of regional problems. 

“This has been an exciting experiment in 
cooperation among local governments and we 
have begun to build up a genuine hope that 
there is a way out of the befuddling and 
baffling problems which beset municipalities 
in the fast-expanding metropolitan areas of 
the United States.“ he said. 

South Jersey officials attending the meet- 
ing included Senator Cowgill, Democrat, of 
Camden; Camden County Freeholders Seel- 
horst and Kelly; Edward J. Hulse, director, 
Burlington County Freeholders; Morris K. 
Perinchief, Jr., Mount Holly councilman; 
Mayor G. Edward Koenig of Bordentown; 
Mayor Pierce of Camden; Mayor Christian 
M. Weber of Delaware Township; Mayor 
Richard A. Park of Audubon; Mayor Rob- 
ert L. Karge, Jr., of Audubon Park; Mayor 
Martin C. Hansen of Somerdale; Mayor Louis 
A. Kelly of Gloucester City. 

Also, Councilman William B. Ashton, Jr., 
of Oaklyn; John P. Herbert, director of Glou- 
cester County Freehalders; Freeholder 
Michael Conroy of Camden County, and 
Mayor Walter E. Trout of Woodbury. 

Following the meeting Mayor Pierce said 
“the prospects for the growing Delaware 
Valley area are the greatest in the country.” 

“To take advantage of this calls for the 
exploring of better means of coordination 
between State, county and the municipality 
in the area. I am very much in favor of 
this new organization and am glad to be on 
the executive committee to represent Cam- 
den,” he said. 

From the Camden (N. J.) Courier-Post, 
July 6, 1961] 


ELECTED OFFICIALS GROUP EXCELLENT 


It may be a voluntary organization with 
advisory powers only, but o tion of 
the Regional Conference of Elected Officials 
comes at a time when it can contribute much 
toward progress of the Delaware Valley. 

One factor which holds added promise is 
the key word “elected” in its title, which 
means that although the voice may be in- 
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formal the members will, indeed, be chosen 
representatives of the people. They, per- 
haps best of all, should have their fingers 
on the pulse of their constituents and be 
able to act in an advisory capacity for the 
best interests of all. 

As such, the association's formation is a 
welcome one, chosen as its members are from 
the levels of government nearest the people. 

Setting out to explore areas of agreement 
on regional questions, the officials of the 34 
governmental bodies represented initially 
should be joined, it is hoped, by many more 
as the infant group gains stature. The chief 
elected officials of each county, borough, 
township and city in all parts of the Delaware 
Valley area is eligible for membership. 

Penjerdel (Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Dela- 
ware Metropolitan Project, Inc.) arranged 
the organization meeting at the request of 
a number of heads of government, but it 
acted only as sponsor of the initial meeting 
and the new group will be operated and 
controlled by the elected officials themselves. 

Similar associations have been formed 
elsewhere and they have been found to be 
excellent in promoting cooperation among 
local governments, They have provided gen- 
uine hope for a way out of the befuddling 
and baffling problems which beset munici- 
palities in the fast-expanding metropolitan 
areas of the United States. 

Camden's Mayor Pierce, who was among 
those attending the founding session, may 
have sounded the keynote for the group 
when he said the prospects for the growing 
Delaware Valley area are the greatest in the 
country. 

To take advantage of this, as the mayor 
says, calls for the exploring of better means 
of coordination among State, county and 
municipality in the area. 

There have been recommendations in 
many quarters heretofore calling for con- 
solidation of municipal and county services 
which are duplicated in many adjacent com- 
munities, and this has meant duplication 
of expenditures also. 

The new regional conference does not 
effect any such consolidation and, of course, 
is not designed to do so. But it certainly 
is an excellent step toward consolidation of 
cooperation in municipal and county affairs 
and the thinking which goes into services. 
This, too, could lead to the elimination of 
unnecessary expenditures and duplication of 
effort. 

From the Record, July 1, 1961] 

It's Time To TALK ABOUT AN ADOPTION 

First you listen to what's being said: 

On a voluntary basis we have sought com- 
mon solutions to common problems. But 
history will not wait. We must move ahead, 
or else we will be swallowed up by the very 
problems which bring us together. 

And then you look at who's talking. Talk- 
ing, at the Metropolitan Regional Council's 
fifth-anniversary meeting in Yonkers, is 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner. He's pleading— 
again—for the establishment of the MRC 
as a going concern whose business would be 
research, technical assistance to local gov- 
ernments in the three-State region, inter- 
governmental cooperation, and community 
relations. 

That's Mayor Wagner. 

And he may not be mayor after Novem- 
ber 7. 

The MRC has existed for 5 years as a 
tenant, a freeloader, in a corner of the New 
York City Division of Administration. Mayor 
Wagner has been functioning not only as its 
chairman but as its patron, and perhaps it 
can be agreed in precincts that don't vote 
on the New York mayorality that his spon- 
sorship has seemed to be utterly unselfish. 
The next mayor of New York may be a man 
who can’t see that most of our problems are 
regional—to repeat Mr. Wagner's enumera- 
tion of them at Yonkers, they are the de- 
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terioration of transportation, increased air 
and water pollution, unplanned devastation 
of land, the waste of open space that we 
shall need for recreation, the spread of 
slums, and municipal financial burdens 
grown impossible. 

The Legislatures of New Jersey, New York, 
and Connecticut have declined to confer legal 
status by name on the MRC. But in New 
York and Connecticut have been enacted 
statutes authorizing so-called interlocal 
agreements between local governments in 
these States and like governments in other 
States. The New Jersey Senate has passed 
@ parallel bill, and it is ready for assembly 
passage at the projected midsummer meet- 
ing. 

Under this highly permissive legislation 
the present members of the MRC could 
agree to establish it as a mechanism for 
working together on mutual problems, a co- 
operative agency with a staff of its own and 
with a savvy of its own—let’s say, for in- 
stance, savvy how to get for the metropolitan 
area the up-coming Federal money for trans- 
portation research and experiment. 

Confronting the problems that exist this 
very day, local governments as well as peo- 
ple are close to despair, ‘“Swallowed up” is 
Mayor Wagner's term. Yet we are barely at 
the threshold of crisis. Within the next 25 
years the population of the tri-State me- 
tropolis will increase from 16 million to 24 
million, and all of the increase will occur 
outside the New York City core. To meet the 
needs of that population local governments 
must spend—but first raise—$42 billion. We 
could use help. The MRC should be given 
its chance to prove it can supply help. And 
it should be given a life of its own, inde- 
pendent of kindly patrons. They’re here to- 
day and gone tomorrow. The same cannot 
be said for the troubles we're in. 

From the Ridgewood (N. J.) Sunday News, 
July 9, 1961) 


FORGET FEAR or LARGE GOVERNMENT 


Freeholder Robert L. Olson, former mayor 
of Ridgewood, is indeed a surprising man. 
Said the ex-mayor: “We have for more than 
200 years lived in a parochial and provincial 
manner. We have got to forget the fear of 
larger government and learn to cooperate 
through education.” 

Olson’s words actually seconded the opin- 
ions of U.S. Senator Harrison WILLIAMS who 
spoke to the Northwest Bergen Inter-Com- 
munity Committee. WILLIAMS, a strong ad- 
vocate of regional planning, seeks urban 
foresight, improved mass transit, and pres- 
ervation of our open spaces. 

Now there’s nothing surprising about a 
Congressman thinking of large spaces, con- 
solidation and the regional approach. But— 
a freeholder? Well, it makes you pause. 

As a freeholder, Olson is responsible for a 
county of 70 towns, but he went on to sug- 
gest “thinking in terms of 10 Bergen areas.’ 
Here's a resvolutionary concept, an idea you 
might think he would shun. 

But apparently Olson sees need for a 
change and predicts, like WIIIAMus, that we 
are moving into a new era. He's fed up with 
the smalltown approach to swelling popu- 
lation, tangled traffic, floundering transit, 
chopped-up recreational areas and jammed 
schools. 

As an executive skilled in handling budg- 
ets and purchase orders, Olson fully under- 
stands Bergen's fiscal picture and he doesn't 
like what he sees: “A debt now exists on 
every level of government and costs are in- 
creasing.” The county’s gross debt was $22,- 
775.000 as of December 31 and when the 
various school and municipal debts of 70 
towns are added you are faced with a fright- 
ening figure. It is in the financial area that 
Olson believes vital changes could be effected 
through the regional approach to govern- 
mental services. 
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Someone else is bound to say snidely that 
régionalization is that friend to bigger gov- 
ernment, spender of more moneys destroyer 
of community pride. Sound bad? Well, 
paradoxically, regionalization also can mean 
efficiency, economy, long-range planning and 
more and better municipal facilities, As 
Freeholder Olson might tell you, it depends 
on how you look at it and also on how it's 
done. 


Free Enterprise System Means— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER H. DOMINICK 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday I presented the winning essay 
written by a Lincoln County, Colo., high 
school senior on the subject of what the 
free enterprise system means. This 
contest among the students of the high 
schools in two counties was sponsored by 
Colorado State Representative Robert 
Schafer, of Boyero, Colo., to encourage 
the interest of the young people in these 
counties in government and economics. 

The outstanding essay of Mark Miller, 
a senior at Cheyenne Wells High School 
was judged to be the winner of the con- 
test in Cheyenne County. Mark's forth- 
right answers and soundly reasoned ex- 
planations reflect a great understanding 
of and belief in the individual rights, 
freedoms and institutions which we hold 
dear. I congratulate Mark Miller on 
the excellence of his presentation, and 
wish to insert this prizewinning essay at 
this point in the RECORD: 

FREE ENTERPRISE SYSTEM MEANS 


Following are the answers that Mark Mil- 
ler, Cheyenne Wells High School senior, gave 
in the competition recently judged in which 
he won a prize of $300 given by Robert 
Schafer of Boyero. The last part of the test 
was this series of essay-type questions. 

1. Please complete this in your-own words. 
To me the free enterprise system means— 

“To me the free enterprise system means 
unlimited opportunity. It means that I have 
no restrictions placed on me other than my 
own abilities and my own conscience. I can 
be or do anything I have the ability to do so 
long as I don't jeopardize the rights of 
others.” 

2. How would you view the present in- 
come tax structure as it pertains to the 
future of our country? 

“If our country is to compete in this mod- 
ern world, great amounts of revenue will 
continue to be needed. To supply this 
money it will be necessary to employ a grad- 
uated income tax system. The small farm- 
ers and businessmen and the wage earners 
can’t afford the expense of our Government. 
The wealthy have to pay the greater share. 
Our graduated scale, however, is too radical; 
it tends to kill initiative and makes it too 
difficult to realize the profits of imagination 
and hard work.” 

3. There are antitrust laws in the United 
States (recently invoked against a number 
of electric companies) and they are used. 
Do you feel that these laws are a safeguard 
to our free enterprise system of Govern- 
ment when considered in the intent of the 
Constitution? 

“I certainly do. It is the responsibility 
of the Government to protect the individ- 
uals’ rights to success. This includes pre- 
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venting individuals and groups from uniting 
to take unfair advantage of small com- 
panies. If individuals and companies unite 
for purposes of progress, growth, and efi- 
ciency, however, and don’t use their size and 
strength unfairly, the Government shouldn't 
hinder them.” 

4. Woodrow Wilson said: 
never come from government. Liberty has 
always come from the subjects of it. The 
history of liberty is a history of resistance. 
The history of liberty is a history of limita- 
tions of governmental power, not the in- 
crease of it.” Is it your opinion that this 
leader of his party and President of the 
United States gave this thought to history as 
a warning for the future good of his country, 
and if so do you feel the people have taken 
what he said as an understanding of liberty? 

“I think Wilson did intend that thought 
as a warning, but I fear that Americans give 
too little thought to their freedom and have 
no understanding whatever of it. The U.S. 
Government has been steadily growing 
stronger and placing more and more restric- 
tions on business and farming. The goy- 
erned haven't been resisting Government to 
insure their freedom. They have been fear- 
fully unaware that they are sacrificing per- 
sonal liberty for temporary security.” 

5. Abraham Lincoln came up with the fol- 
lowing statement that has been little publi- 
cized: Property is the fruit of labor; prop- 
erty is desirable; it is positive good in the 
world. That some should be rich shows 
that others may become rich, and hence 
is just encouragement to industry and enter- 
prise. Let not him who is houseless pull 
down the house of another, but let him work 
diligently and build one for himself, thus 
by example assuring that his own shall be 
safe from violence when built.” Put your 
own interpretation of this in the light of 
today. 

“Our extreme graduated income tax scale 
often tends to pull down the houses of some 
and our social security program and farm 
program tend to discourage building our own 
houses. Our Government has no right to 
play Robin Hood and take from the rich to 
give to the poor. The poor should have the 
right to become rich and not have to give all 
their riches to the poor unless they desire to 
do so, The poor should also have the right 
and possibility to remain poor. If we are 
given a guarantee against fatlure, will we 
make an earnest attempt to succeed? I 
think not.” 

6. George Washington, perhaps made one 
of the most significant statements concern- 
ing government when he said, “Government 
is not reason, it is not eloquence—it is force. 
Like fire it is a dangerous servant and a 
fearful master.” As you understand govern- 
ment in the United States today, use Wash- 
ington's statement and correlate it with his 
comparison to fire. 

“Like a fire, the U.S. Government is spread- 
ing, consuming more and more fuel, our 
freedom. We must not let this fire spread 
until it consumes all our freedom. We must 
let it burn only that part of freedom which 
is disorder and irresponsibility. Burning 
this small bit of fuel, the fire can be kept 
servile, and will yet be strong enough to be 
& fearful master when one is needed.” 

7. Theodore Roosevelt said, “The things 
that will destroy America are prosperity-at- 
any-price, the love of soft living, and the 
get-rich-quick theory of life.“ Do you feel 
that the destruction he mentioned is still 
far off? Rome was destroyed by similar 
means. 

“This type destruction does seem to be 
quickly approaching, but its approach isn't 
inevitable. Americans still have the power 
to stop it if they will. Employees at mis- 
sile bases often receive wages wholly unde- 
served by their jobs. Farmers sometimes 
are unethical by legal means of obtaining 
soil bank payments or other benefits in ex- 
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cess of what they deserve. This money 
comes from the taxpayers pockets and they 
get nothing in return for much of it. The 
Only way to keep our country strong eco- 
nomically is to see that something good 
and worthwhile is accomplished with every 
cent of tax money.” 

8. Ben Franklin said, “Those who would 
give essential liberty to purchase a little 
temporary safety deserve neither liberty nor 
Safety.” Are we as a people today purchas- 
ing this temporary safety, and in what form 
if you feel we are? 

“When farmers are given subsidy payments 
for reducing production, they are sacrificing 
their personal independence in exchange for 
a guaranteed income. Price supports have 
kept many farmers in business and have 
helped preserve the small farmer, but they 
have also created huge surpluses. How long 
Can the Government keep pouring money 
into the farm industry, and at the same time 
reduce the output of American farms? Only 
temporarily; sometime the American farm- 
€r is going to have to care for himself and 
he will have to do it without the help of his 

_ freedom. Our social security program gives 
us security, but it takes from us the right 
to decide for ourselves; we have no choice 
about saving for our old age or about giv- 
ing money to the unfortunate.” 

9. Comment on this statement. “Human 
tights are more important than property 
rights.” 

“Human rights are more important. At 

it is necessary to restrict property 
rights to protect à persons’ right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursult of happiness. Even 
though we may own the land, we have no 
Tight to build a noisy factory next to a hos- 
Pital; we have no right to obstruct the 
Construction of a public building or road. 
We mustn't let our rights infringe upon the 
rights of others.” 

10, Comments on the statement, “We're 
Paying for it, so we might as well get our 
share.” 


“This statement shows a selfish attitude 
but there's no denying a person's right to 
his share when taken in a narrow sense. 
This situation shows a great deal of waste. 
A person who takes something merely be- 
Cause he has a right to surely doesn’t need 
it and it is wasted. A person shouldn't have 
to pay for something he doesn't need in the 
first place. A person shouldn't have to pay 
for personal benefits unless he needs and 
Uses them.” ` 

11. The size of the national debt doesn’t 
Matter because we owe it to ourselves. Com- 
Ment on this. 

“This statement is untrue. The national 
debt, other than immature Government 
bonds, has been acquired by spending money 
that the taxpayers can’t afford. I suspect 
the national debt would be appreciably di- 

if no tax money were wasted. The 
debt must be paid and we should realize that 
it's going to be paid by the taxpayer and not 
always by the same taxpayer who'll be paid.” 

12. There are two farmers who make their 
entire living from the production of hogs. 
Parmer A is a good manager and has made 
much money from his hog enterprise. 

er B is a rather poor manager and is 
Often in financial trouble. Suddenly one 
day farmer B is wiped out with a plague of 
cholera. What part should the Govern- 
Ment play in protecting this man from go- 
ing bankrupt? Would it make any differ- 
ence if instead of the cholera, a tornado 
Struck the farm and wiped farmer B out? 
Ppose the situation was reversed and 
armer A was the victim of these circum- 
Stances? 

“Farmer B's welfare is his own responsi- 
bility, It is the job of the Government to 
Protect our rights, not to insure our success. 

farmer B had followed farmer A’s good 
examples, his herd probably wouldn't have 
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been wiped out. In case of a tornado, farm- 
er A would probably be able to suffer the 
loss without going bankrupt. If farmer B 
had used good management, he, too, would 
probably be in a financial position to survive. 
If anyone is to give farmer B anything it 
should be a friend, relative, neighbor, or 
charitable organization and should be a 
purely voluntary and charitable act. The 
Government certainly shouldn't take from 
farmer A and give it to farmer B. No mat- 
ter how rich or poor a person may be, it is 
not the privilege of the Government to 
equalize the wealth of different men.” 


Colorful Heritage Recalled by Andrew 
Jackson Museum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S. C., of July 10, 1961: 

COLORFUL HERITAGE RECALLED BY ANDREW 
JACKSON MUSEUM 
(By Glenn Hamm) 

In June, 1827, Robert Mills, the architect 
who designed both the Lancaster Courthouse 
and the Lancaster jail, sent a new map of 
Lancaster district (now Lancaster County), 
to the President of the United States. 

The President responded with a letter of 
thanks in which he said: “I have rec'd your 
favor of the 15th ulto accompanied with a 
map of the district of Lancaster within 
which I was born. 

“I have not visited that country since the 
year 1784. Most of the names of places are 
changed; all the old generation appears to 
have passed away, and to be succeded by 
another more numerous and often differently 
named,” È 5 

The President, of course, was Andrew 
Jackson. But if he could return to his na- 
tive Lancaster today, 134 years later, he 
might possibly feel more at home than in 
1827. . 

The years have brought enormous changes 
to the town of Lancaster, of course. But 
Just 10 miles north of the city on U.S. High- 
way 521 is Andrew Jackson State Park, lo- 
cated on the spot where Jackson was born. 

There in the Park Museum can be found 
hundreds of relics of a bygone age—an age in 
which Andrew Jackson rose from obscurity 
to become the seventh President of the 
United States. 

MUSEUM 


The museum building is of the block type 
design that characterized the frontier bulld- 
ings with which Jackson was familiar as he 
grew up in the old Waxhaws settlement. 
Two bedrooms and a kitchen have been fur- 
nished in the rough but sturdy manner of 
the late 18th and early 19th centuries. 

And thanks to the generous donations of 
many local citizens and other interested per- 
sons, many relics of Jackson's life are pre- 
served in the museum, 

The kitchen room contains a fascinating 
collection of candle molds, dough trays, sau- 
sage grinders, pots and pans which were 
once commonplace in American kitchens but 
have now become valuable antiques. The 
kitchen is being furnished with table, chairs 
and benches—exactly as in the old days. 
The reproduction is complete even up to the 
large open hearth. 
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In one of the two furnished bedrooms a 
large bed is covered by what was a familiar 
sight in early America—a “friendship quilt”. 
Instead of today’s showers, our forebears 
honored a bride-to-be with a quilting party. 
Each of the bride's friends provided a patch 
for a patchwork quilt, and the donor often 
write an inscription on his patch. 

The quilt preserved in the Andrew Jack- 
son Museum, the gift of Mrs, R. W. Riedel 
of Greenville, bears one inscription which 
reads: 


love to see the gentle hand 
Dispose with modest grace 
The household things around thy home. 
And each thing in its place. 
Lucy R. SMITH, 
“FEBRUARY 23, 1844." 


Another inscription on the same quilt de- 
clares that “A virtuous woman is a crown 
to her husband” and is signed by A. Tit- 
comb, February 6, 1844.” 

The bed which this quilt covers has no 


. Springs. A crisscross ropework serves the 


The park museum also has an extremely 
interesting textile exhibit. The old hand 
loom and the spinning wheel on display in 
the textile room are a far cry from Lancaster's 
modern textile industry. 

But some things in the textile room aren't 
so old-fashioned. The curtains, for exam- 
ple. They are exact replicas of curtains of 
the Jacksonian era but bear a striking re- 
semblance to the cafe curtains which are 
so popular today. Indeed, the resemblance - 
is so striking that some visitors have been 
completely fooled. 

Said one: "I think it's absolutely ridicu- 
lous to put cafe curtains ina museum.” The 
well-meaning but misinformed visitor was 
somewhat redfaced when told the truth 
about the curtains. Which all goes to prove 
that you should save your old curtains be- 
cause they, like the South and women's hem- 
lines, will someday rise again. 

In another room of the museum this 
writer found an interesting old pottery jug— 
it was little and brown—which had been 
in the family of C. A. Sisson for years before 
it was given to the museum. Clearly 
scratched into the side of the jug were the 
number 2“ and the letters HL.“ 

“Would you happen to know what that 
‘2 HL.’ stands for?” I asked my companion 
who was showing me through the museum. 

“Why, what else but ‘2 gallons of hard liq- 
uor’,” she replied. That was enough to con- 
vince me that the museum was really a 
Jackson museum. 

To those who have their doubts about 
Andrew Jackson's true birthplace. we sug- 
gest a visit to the park museum. There, all 
duly framed, are kept photostatic copies of 
no less than five letters written by Old Hick- 
ory himself saying he was born in Lancaster 
District, S. C., and not elsewhere. 

And to those who have any interest in 
the heritage that is theirs from the colorful 
past, we also recommend a trip to the Andrew 


Jackson State Park Museum. It can't fall 
to be interesting. 
The National Lottery of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of Japan. This 
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Asian ally of ours is another of the 
nations realizing the financial merits of 
such a program. 

In 1960, the gross receipts of the Japa- 
nese national lottery came to almost $12 
million. The total net income to the 
Government was close to $5 million. 

The profits of the Japanese national 
lottery are earmarked for public works 
expenditures. This money is used for 
the construction of schools, roads, 
bridges, and hospitals. After the last 
war, 80 cities ran municipal lotteries in 
order to gain funds for reconstruction 
and rehabilitation. 

The Japanese are well aware of the 
benefits that government-controlled 
gambling brings. Japanese are puzzled 
by reports of racketeers running gam- 
bling in the United States, because in 
their country, gambling is a legitimate 
government income source. 
we take the same wise view? 


Victory or Travesty? 


EXTENSION rii REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD. J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago the Congress passed and the 
President signed the 1961 housing bill. 
All the Members recall the long and in- 
tense debate, the struggle over amend- 
ments, and the final debate on the con- 
ference report on this bill. 

I personally made repeated comments 
throughout the debate on the strange 
silence that had enveloped many citi- 
zens’ groups normally having firm and 
vigorous opinions on the practical and 
impractical provisions of the housing 
bill. It is apparent that two factors 
were involved in this strange silence 
of normally vocal private groups. 

First, the housing bill was a classic 
example of the diabolical legislative pro- 
cedure by which every segment of the 
housing field was tossed a little crumb 
to gain their support for a bill that 
totaled up to a tremendous cost to the 
taxpayer, and regimentation over in- 
dividual citizens, municipalities, and 
private industries involved in the hous- 
ing field. The bill served every special 
interest conceivable and amounted to 
outright bribery in its dollar amounts 
and scope. This monstrosity of a spend- 
ing proposal, in order to buy the votes 
of special interest groups, has done as 
much, if not more, than any other bill 
to upset the present and future Federal 
budgets than anything we have passed 
so far this session. 

The second reason for the strange 
silence of many groups is to be found 
in the contemplation by the Kerinedy 
administration of changing segments of 
our tax structure. Groups were told 
that their tax status would be unaffected 
or possibly improved if they would muz- 
zle their opposition to the housing bill. 
This amounts to indefensible bribery 


When will . 
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but should not surprise us since the 
lack of ethics in the present administra- 
tion is creating one of the most disgrace- 
ful chapters in our Nation’s history. 

It was, therefore, extremely refresh- 
ing for me, and I know for many of you, 
to note that one organization represent- 
ing our free enterprise system had the 
courage and the honor to oppose the 
housing bill, and when it was finally 
passed, to pass judgment on it in a 
forceful, penetrating, dedicated manner. 

I am referring to the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards, which in 
its trade publication of July 10, 1961, 
included an editorial by its president, 
Mr. O. G. Powell, frankly analyzing the 
housing bill. I include with my remarks 
this editorial entitled “Victory or Trav- 
esty?"’: 

— Victory OR TRAVESTY? 

(By O. G. Powell) 


The housing bill of 1961 is now law. The 
public housing lobby hails- its enactment as 
a “monumental victory.” The president of 
the largest association of homebuilders de- 
scribes the bill as a “major milestone in 
housing legislation.” 

However, this association would be remiss 
in its responsibility, not only to its mem- 
bers and the real estate industry but to the 
public, if it did not raise some question— 
indeed some warning—that the philosophy 
underlying not only the bill but some as- 
pects of its handling in the Congress is 
inimical to the public welfare. 

The bill involves a total financial impact 
of $9 billion because its composition was 
determined not on the basis of demonstrated 
need, but because the practicability of leg- 
islating a controversial bill dictated that 
there be something in the bill for every- 
body. And so the farmers, the small towns, 
the big cties, the commuters, the nature 
lovers, the savings and loan associations, 
the homebuilders, the low-income groups, 
America’s great middle-class, the South, the 
West, the East, the planners, the trailer park 
owners and a host of other interests—sec- 
tional, vested, and ideological—rallied be- 
hind the measure, each group hailing the 
merits of its own proyision but oblivious to 
the impact of the bill on the taxpayers and 
the moral fiber of the American people. 

The bill launches a new form of Govern- 
Mment-owned shelter for America’s middle- 
class whose self-reliance has always proved 
the measure of a nation’s greatness. The 
desperation with which the proponents of 
this bill fought for its enactment is best 
manifested by the tortuous strain which the 
bill's handlers placed on the legislative 
process. 

An attempt in the House to eliminate 
Government ownership of the new middle- 
class rental housing program was thwarted 
by as slick a parliamentary trick as the House 
has ever witnessed. 

As the bill passed the Senate, a local pub- 
lic body as well as a local public housing 
authority was ineligible to build and operate 
moderate-income rental housing. As the bill 
passed the House, a local public housing 
authority would not qualify. One would 


logically assume that as both the Senate and 


the House had determined that local public 
housing authorities would be ineligibie, that 
such ineligibility would be retained in the 
final bill. However, such assumption under- 
estimates cleverness born of desperation. 
And so the final bill employs slick language 
which seemingly excludes local public hous- 
ing authorities but actually may make it a 
simple matter for most of them to qualify 
as the landlord of America’s moderate in- 
come families. 

Perhaps there is some pride in this type of 
cleyerness; but surely, upon mature refiec- 
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tion, the experienced legislators who engi- 
neered, or at most acquiesced in, this travesty 
of the legislative process cannot for long 
bask in the glory of their handiwork. 

Results of another action of the House 
cannot fail to haunt the more sincere law- 
makers who voted against the antislum 
amendment which was defeated by a count 
of 141 to 92, This amendment would sim- 
ply have required that cities take the first 
logical and necessary step for any meaning- 
ful urban renewal program—to have and en- 
force a strict housing code that establishes 
adequate standards for healthful, safe, and 
sanitary housing before they could qualify 
for Federal aid. 

Upon some misleading and totally errone- 
ous advice by the leadership, the House 
struck down this sincere effort to put some 
teeth in the workable program division which 
has been on the books for 7 years. Here was 
another example of where the leadership ap- 
parently felt that the benevolent Federal 
Government has only to wave its magic wand 
and dollars and dreams will easily solve a 
deep-rooted problem—in this case that of 
slums and blight. It closed its eyes to the 
hard facts of life—that slum landlords have 
to be weeded out ruthlessly by local govern- 
ments, that it takes local action and respon- 
sibility to solve this festering problem, that 
unless this hard course is followed, the 
American taxpayers will pay out billions of 
dollars but the slums and blight will still 
persist. 

A word about the approach of some of our 
industry allies to this new housing law. We 
regret that the homebuilders subordinated 
their traditional opposition to several of the 
bill's provisions in order to achieve some of 
their legislative objectives. To the savings 
and loan associations, for years a bulwark 
against the growth of centralism in housing, 
we trust that the provisions in this bill which 
they sought will compensate for the anguish 
which they must have suffered when their 
largest trade group declined to testify, pre- 
sumably in fear that its spokesnmn might 
be forced to express an opinion against some 
of the bill's provisions. These trade asso- 
ciations proved poor legatees of the private 
enterprise tradition which nurtured them 
and brought them to their present 3 
of affluence and eminence. 

While NAREB opposed many of the expen- 
sive, dangerous flights of fancy in this mon- 
umental bill, it must not be overlooked that 
a few of the provisions have a sound basis 
and will benefit both the Nation and the 
real estate calling. These include the new 
FHA insurance program for home rehabili- 
tation loans and condominiums (an ad- 
vanced form of cooperative housing) and 
authorization for short-term loans by the 
Federal National Mortgage Association on the 
security of FHA-insured and VA-guaranteed 
mortgages. 

It only is regrettable that the New Fron- 
tier stretched far too far for safety and 
prudence. 


Liberty Amendment Supported by Young 
Republican Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, 1961, the executive committee of 
the Los Angeles County Young Republi- 
cans adopted a resolution calling for 
action contemplated in House Joint 
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Resolution 23 by the Honorable James B. 
Urr. 

The Utt resolution, commonly re- 
ferred to as the “liberty amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution,” provides that 
-the Federal Government shall divest 
itself of all businesses which compete 
directly with private enterprise. Re- 
Sultant reductions in the budget needs 
of the Government occasioned by the 
Sale of such businesses would render 
continuation of the Federal personal in- 
come tax unnecessary. Hence, the Utt 
resolution further provides for the re- 
peal of the 16th amendment to the 
U.S. Constitution. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
resolution of the Los Angeles County 
Young Republican Executive Committee 
Printed in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Be it resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Young Republicans urge the following 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States: 

“SECTION 1. The Government of the United 
States shall not engage in any business, 
Professional, commercial, financial, or Indus- 
trial enterprise except as specified in the 
Constitution. 

“Bec. 2. The constitution or laws of any 
State, or the laws of the United States shall 
not be subject to the terms of any foreign 
or domestic agreement which would abrogate 
this amendment. a 

“Sec. 3. The activities of the US. Gov- 
ernment which violate the intent and 
Purposes of this amendment shall, within 
& period of 3 years from the date of the rati- 
fication of this amendment, be liquidated 
and the properties and facilities affected shall 
be sold. 

“Sec. 4. Three years after the ratification 
of this amendment the 16th article of 
amendments to the Constitution of the 
United States shall stand repealed and 
thereafter Congress shall not levy taxes on 
Personal incomes, estates, and/or gifts.” 


Road to Ruin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


` Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Numerous occasions, I have commented 
On the tremendous value of grass roots 

that the community newspa- 
Pers of the country provide in their re- 
view of national and international issues. 

The Chicago Daily Calumet, a unique, 
independent, daily, community newspa- 
Der, in an editorial on Wednesday, June 
21, presented a concise, thought-provok- 
ing, and valuable commentary on the 
Subject of inflation. I insert this edito- 
rial Road to Ruin,” in the Recorp with 
the hope that its brevity and concise- 
ness will cause it to receive the attention 
of the Members. 

RoaD To RUIN 

Inflation is an unpleasant word in this 
Country, as well as it should be. In only 
20 years it has cut the dollar’s value by at 
least half. Now a critical new inflationary 
threat is arising. 
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It is found in increased Federal spending. 
The prospect is that the deficit will run to 
more than $6 billion during the next 2 
fiscal years. Additional spending proposals 
already submitted to Congress total more 
than $10 billion—and they can't be laid at 
the door of national defense. Some $8 bil- 
Mon would go for nondefense purposes. 

Our Communist enemies will certainly 
welcome a new wave of inflation, if it comes. 
They have long argued that this and other 
capitalist countries will destroy themselves 
from within—and no weapon has a greater 
destructive potential than constant inflation. 

On the other hand, those who want to 
keep America strong will oppose inflation 
with every device we possess—none of which 
is more important than Government econ- 
omy and balanced budgets. 


Newburgh’s Crime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal entitled “Newburgh’s Crime,” is 
just one of the many laudatory articles 
that have been appearing all over the 
country in praise of the city's efforts to 
reform our welfare laws. This reform 
is long overdue and the citizens of New- 
burgh are to be commended for focus- 
ing the eyes and minds of the country 
on these most serious problems and in- 
justices. , 

NEWBURGH'’S CRIME 

It's a fine commentary on public morality 
in this country when a local community’s 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Federal 
law. 

That is exactly where mat ters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program 
to reduce the burden caused by its bums, 
cheats, and loafers, many of whom came to 
the town and remain for the deliberate pur- 
pose of living on relief—which is to say, on 
the hard-earned tax money of honest resi- 
dents. 

At a hearing before a special investigating 
committee of the New York State Welfare 
Board on Friday, the investigators refused 
even to listen to Newburgh City Manager 
Mitchell's reasons for instituting the reform. 
We suspect, however, that a good many other 
people, in New York and elsewhere, are in- 
terested and listening, and they can find 
the background in Mr. Roberts’ article. In- 
stead, the vindictive inquisitors ruled the 
Newburgh reforms a violation of Federal 
and State laws; a hearing of the full wel- 
fare board is scheduled later this month. 
Mr. Mitchell says he still intends to go ahead 
with his p: A 

And what, pray, is the crime of which the 
Newburgh administration stands accused? 
Among the reforms are stipulations that 
no one except the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled may receive relief more than 3 months 
in any one year; that unmarried mothers 
are barred from relief if they have more 
illegitimate children; that able-bodied men 
on relief must work 40 hours a week for the 
city. In other words, Newburgh is simply 
trying to separate the crooks and chiselers 
from the unfortunate people in genuine 
distress, to the obvious benefit of the latter. 
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How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be acrime? Because State and Federal laws 
define welfare so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. This welfare abuse, in- 
cluding the bearing of children for the sole 
reason of getting aid, is now one of the more 
noisome scandals in New York City’s cata- 
log of official corruption. 

Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washington 
and elsewhere who use welfare fraud as a 
vote-getting gambit. And finally it is the 
crime of all of us, for letting these arrogant 
officeholders do this to our once-proud 
country. 


Admit Red China, Sell the Free World 
Short 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, it is alarm- 
ing to contemplate the determination 
with which certain persons high in Gov- 
ernment seem bent on compromising on 
the admission of Red China to the 
United Nations. Officials of the Steven- 
son-Bowles persuasion seem to have 
complacently accepted the British idea 
that admission is inevitable and that the 
free nations might as well get used to 
the idea of cohabiting with these inter- 
national pariahs. 

At this stage of the machinations the 
White- House, of course, is maintaining 
its “no recognition, no admission” front, 
but in the light of what has happened 
in Cuba and in Laos the American peo- 
ple may as well resign themselves to 
the fact that leadership from that sec- 
tor is going to be uncertain at best. But 
the man in the street, as usual, seems 
to be several jumps ahead of his elected 
leaders and I have yet to find a single 
person in my congressional district who 
thinks that recognition of the Reds 
would not be folly in the extreme. In- 
deed, most of those with whom I have 
talked feel that we made an extremely 
bad bargain when we recognized Red 
Russia in 1933—to the everlasting glory 
of the New Deal—and that to duplicate 
that ill-considered action in the case of 
Communist China would be suicidal. 

And just why should these Chinese 
gangsters be accepted into the family 
of nations? Red China stands adjudged 
as an aggressor by the very organization 
to which admission is proposed and the 
thousands of American youth who died 
in the rice paddies and on the desolate 
ridges of Korea cry aloud in protest at 
the recognition of their bloody-handed 
killers. As a practical matter, Red 
China remains wholly and boastfully 
defiant of the rules of decent interna- 
tional conduct and blatantly and arro- 
gantly proclaims complete dedication to 
the philosophy of armed combat as the 
means of promoting her godless ideology. 
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What, indeed, have we come to when 
we supinely accept the opportunistic 
philosophy that we cannot avoid taking 
these conniving hoodlums to our 
bosom—these brigands who have shown 
their true identity in the rape of Tibet? 
Must we adjust ourselves to the idea that 
we should accept into our homes every 
unrepentant thief, crook, and murderer 
who knocks at our door? Certainly the 
spectacle of an intransigent Russia 
should warn the free nations of what 
they can expect if these Asiatic killers 
of their own people are allowed to don 
the cloak of respectability by acceptance 
as honorable members of the interna- 
tional community. 

And what should we do to forestall this 
catastrophe? It is really very simple. 
We should declare to all and sundy—by 
congressional resolution and Presidential 
proclamation—that the admission of 
Red China to the U.N, will result 
in our immediate and permanent—with- 
drawal from that body. We should then 
follow our actions by the demand that 
the U.N. remove its physical presence 
from our shores within 2 years. Follow- 
ing that, we should serve notice on Red 
Russia that the next aggressive move on 
her part in our direction will result in 
the complete severance of all ties be- 
tween this Nation and the Soviets. 

We are now in a state of war and to 
continue to fraternize with those who 
are bent on our destruction is folly in the 
extreme. Let us have no more of it and 
let us show both our foes and our fickle 
friends that we mean what we say.. 


Problems of Our Cotton Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Mill Times, Fort Mill, S.C., 
of July 6, 1961: 

Fort Mill people don't seem to be too con- 
cerned—other than mill officials—but the 
decree of the US, State Department that the 
Nation's cotton textile industry is expend- 
able could be the death knell for towns like 
Fort Mill that are solely dependent upon tex- 
tiles for survival. 

The State Department, and apparently 
President Kennedy think the textile industry 
of Japan and Hong Kong is more important 
than that of our own Southland. 

Our own textile industry has had to wage 
an uphill and uneven fight for years that 
went something like this: 

Following the war the United States fur- 
nished the money to build giant, modern 
textile plants in Japan. Our Government 
then furnished the machinery and technical 
knowledge and skill to install the machinery 
and train the low-paid Japanese workers. 
This operation completed, our Government 
instituted a policy of selling American grown 
cotton to the Jap mills for at least 8 cents 
per pound less than our own southern cot- 
ton mills located alongside cotton fields can 
buy it. 

And now in its final effort to give the tex- 
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tile industry in this Nation the coup de 
grace, our Government seeks to let down the 
import bars for an unlimited supply of these 
cheaply made, US.-subsidized goods on the 
American market. 

For the American textile manufacturer, ite 
like trying to fight a life-and-death struggle 
with a man dressed in a suit of armor with 
brass knuckles on one hand and a black- 
jack in the other. 


Point Reyes Seashore Is of National 
Significance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr.ENGLE. Mr. President, one of the 
three major seashore proposals before 
this Congress is my bill, S. 476, to es- 
tablish the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore on the majestic coastline north of 
San Francisco. The Washington Post 
has recognized the national character of 
Point Reyes in a feature article pub- 
lished in the Sunday paper of July 2, I 
ask unanimous consent that this article, 
which is entitled ‘‘Subdividers Imperil 
Plan To Save California Shore,“ be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ! 

Suporvipers IMPERIL PLAN To SAVE CALIFORNIA 
SHORE 


(By Aubrey Graves) 


It seems incredible, but along the Cali- 
fornia coast, 24 miles north of downtown 
San Francisco, is an area of 53,000 acres 
still used chiefly for grazing. 

On it, at this writing, there are no com- 
pleted housing developments. 

This is Point Reyes, a peninsula now un- 
der renewed consideration as the site of a 
national seashore. 

Within three hours travel time live more 
than 4 million people, increasingly in need 
of recreational space. 

That Point Reyes is still vacant seems 
miraculous. Said National Park Service Di- 
rector Conrad L. Wirth recently: “I know of 
no other large area in the United States 
near population centers that has been left 
so unaltered by the hand of man.” 

It cannot remain unaltered for long. 
Strong pressures are being applied to the 
Marin County Planning Commission to sanc- 
tion housing developments in the area. 
Three subdivisions have been approved, and 
approval for others is being sought. 

Unless the present Congress approves pend- 
ing legislation to preserve this area for public 
recreational use, the heart of it is certain 
soon to be gobbled up. Then, in time, the 
area will look like the rest of suburban San 
Francisco. 

A bill to establish the Point Reyes National 
Seashore has been introduced in the House 
by Representative CLEM MILLER, Democrat, of 
California, with Representative JEFFERY 
Comeran, Democrat, of California, as co- 
sponsor. An identical bill has been present- 
ed to the Senate by Senator CLam ENGLE, 
Democrat, of California, on behalf of him- 
self and Senator THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
Republican, of California. 

Hearings before the Senate Public Lands 
Subcommittee have been completed. The 
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National Parks Subcommittee of the House 
has heard some, but not all, witnesses. 

Another hearing is scheduled for 9:45 a.m., 
July 6, in room 1324, New House Office Build- 
ing, to hear Interior Department witnesses 
on both the Point Reyes and Padre Island 
bills. 

The race between the subdividers and the 
conservationists is critical. On March 28, 
last, while Interior Secretary Stewart L. Udall 
was pleading with a Senate committee to 
proceed with the project, bulldozers were 
working overtime leveling off a 1,000-acre 
subdivision overlooking the beach along 
Drake's Bay, where Sir Francis Drake is be- 
lieved to have repaired his ship, the Golden 
Hinde in 1579. 

Simultaneously, California newspapers 
were carrying this advertisement: “Live at 
fabulous, historic Drake Bay, in the very 
shadow of the beautiful, famed white cliffs 
of Point Reyes. Wonderful half-acre home- 
sites with stately pines behind you—the 
white sand and blue ocean before you.” 

A little farther back from the ocean a 
sawmill was at work. 

“If this bill does not succeed in passing 
the Congress this year,” said MILLER yester- 
day, “costs will rise to the point where I 
doubt the seashore will ever be established.” 

Said ENGLE in introducing his bill: “Time 
is of the essence. The public decision on the 
future of this beautiful island in time cannot 
be postponed much longer. If we act sensi- 
bly and foresightedly now, while the oppor- 
tunity remains, we shall have preserved for 
America a priceless heritage to be enjoyed 
many times over, by our generation and 
those which follow.” 

Primary objection has been raised by the 
operators of 15 dairy farms on which about 
3,175 cows are in active milk production, and 
by about 20 of the 59 persons who owns prop- | 
erty within the proposed seashore bounda- 
ries. 

Pending legislation would permit the dairy- 
men to continue their operations on “not 
less than 20,000 acres.” The Federal Govern- 
ment would buy their land and lease it back 
to present owners. 

Owners of private homes built before Sep- 
tember 1, 1959, would retain the right to use 
and occupy their dwellings for residential 
purposes for terms ending at the death of 
the owner, the death of his spouse, or until 
the owner's last surviving child reaches the 
age of 30, whichever is latest. 

Provided within the seashore would be 
33,000 acres for exclusive public uses such as 
camping, picnicking, hiking, nature study, 
beach use, and enjoyment. 

Proposals to establish a national seashore 
at Point Reyes were made as early as 1935, 
when the land could have been acquired for 
a song. 

In 1959 the Pacific coast recreation sur- 
vey again recommended that the area be 
given national status. The cost of the proj- 
ect is now estimated at $25 million. 

Said Udall recently: The primary need is 
to preserve this air-conditioned stretch of 
wild, rugged coastline, for all time, for the 
benefit of all people of the Nation. Every 
day sees us losing ground. Once the land 
slips away, it will be gone forever.” 


Economic Aspects of Continuing Feed 
Grains Adjustment Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, as Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Feed 
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Grains and Livestock of the Committee 
on Agriculture, I receive many inquiries 
regarding the 1961 feed grains adjust- 
ment program. These inquiries indicate 
widespread misconceptions regarding the 
economic effects of the continuation of 
this program. 

In view of these inquiries, I asked Dr. 
Walter Wilcox, of the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, to make an analysis of the 
More important economic aspects of feed 
grains adjustment programs. 

If feed grains adjustment programs 
are continued, his analysis indicates: 

Government costs would be reduced as 
compared with continuing the 1959-60 
Program for feed grains. 

Feed grains and livestock prices would 
be maintained at higher levels. 

Cash receipts from sales of all live- 
Stock and livestock products would be 
increased. 

Excess Government stocks of feed 
grains would be reduced. 

The value of hay and pasturage, as 
well as feed grains, would be increased. 

Prices of feeder cattle, lambs and pigs 
would be higher than otherwise. 

Feed costs to the livestock feeder who 
Purchases feeds would be increased more 
on a percentage basis in the feed-sur- 
plus than in the feed-deficit areas. 

Over a period of several seasons; live- 
Stock feeders and large-scale egg and 
broiler producers who buy all their feed 
would neither benefit nor be adversely 
affected by feed grains adjustment pro- 
grams which stabilized feed grains sup- 
Plies and prices. 

Dr. Wilcox's analysis follows: 

Economic ASPECTS oF CONTINUING FEED 

GRAINS ADJUSTMENT PROGRAMS 

The high signup for the 1961 feed grains 
Program indicates that acreage reductions in 
Corn and grain sorghums on cooperating 
farms will equal 25 percent of the total 
acreage of corn and grain sorghums grown 
in 1958-60. On the basis of the July crop 
report corn production will be reduced about 
20 percent. Although payments in kind to 
Cooperating producers may total about 700 
Million bushels of grain, the long-run sav- 
ings to the Government are expected to be 
Substantial. 

Had the 1959-60 feed grains price support 
Program been continued, it is estimated that 
Net additions to Government stocks would 
have totaled 300 million bushels of corn, 
after sale of out-of-condition grains and 
Phd ord special export programs. Since 

eed grain stocks have increased each year 
3 1952, and we now have 10-year-old 
Corn in storage, net additions to Commodity 
Credit Corporation stocks at this time would 
be stored indefinitely. Each 100 million 
bushels of corn added to CCC stocks in re- 
cent years, if kept in storage 7 years would 
Cost the Government about $210 million in 
acquisition plus storage costs; df kept in 
Storage 10 years the cost would be about $255 
million. 

Because of the savings in future storage 
Costs by avoiding further additions to stocks, 
even though no actual reduction in stocks 
is achieved, the 1961 feed grains program will 
result in a reduction in long-run Govern- 
ment costs, as compared with continuing the 
1959-60 program. If the 1961 program re- 
Sults in a net stock reduction of several 
hundred million bushels, as now seems prob- 
able, Iong-run savings to the Government 
Will be in the neighborhood of half a bil- 
lion dollars. 

In addition to savings to the Government, 
it appears that feed grain prices will be main- 
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tained at levels at least 10 percent higher 
than would have prevailed under the 1959 
60 price-support program. If a program of 
this type is continued, it appears that feed 
grain and livestock prices can be maintained 
at levels about 10 percent higher than if 
the 1959-60 program were continued, and 
30 to 35 percent higher than if feed grain 
production were unrestrained with price 
supports at or below market levels. 
Brandow and Hathaway, using a carefully 
formulated demand model for the entire 
agricultural economy, estimate that with 
feed-grain production held to 140 to 150 
million tons a year, the goal of the 1961 
program, cash receipts from all major cate- 
gories of livestock products would be higher 
in 1965 than if feed grain production were 
unrestrained with price supports at or below 
market levels. 
ALL LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS HIGHER WITH 
MILLION TONS FEED GRAINS 
Cash receipts from livestock and livestock 
products in 1959-60 and estimated cash re- 
ceipts in 1965 under different situations are 
as follows: 


145 


[In millions of dollars] 
In 1905, In 1965, 
foed grain, | feed pro- 
1959-001 | production} duction 
unne- held to 
strained * | 145,000,000 
tons * 
Cattle and calves 7, 636 ô, 7, 584 
( 2, 800 2. 400 3, 068 
Sheep and lambs... 336 263 296 
All chickens. 6 1,229 
6 343 a4 
— ee 1, 766 
Duiry produc’ 4, 523 
Totul 19,830 
From USDA farm income report. 
Joint Economic Committee. Op. dt., 


tables 16 and 
is. t 


If feed grain production were unrestrained 
with price supports at or below market lev- 
els, hog and beef cattle producers would ex- 
perience the greatest declines in cash re- 
ceipts from 1959-60 levels. Egg producers, 
however, would experience a decline of 14 
percent in cash receipts,-second only in per- 
centage to the decline of 17 percent esti- 
mated for hog producers. 

If feed production were held to 145 million 
tons a year in contrast to permitting unre- 
strained production, Brandow and Hathaway 
estimate increases in cash receipts for the 
various classes of livestock and livestock 
products on a percentage basis as follows: 
Increase in cash receipts in 1965 with feed 

grain production restriced to 145 million 

tons versus unrestricted production and 
price supports at or below market levels 


Percent 


MEAT SUPPLIES TO INCREASE EVEN THOUGH FEED 
GRAIN SUPPLIES ARE RESTRAINED 

Hathaway reports that with feed grains 
stabilized at 140 to 150 million tons, the 
goal of the voluntary 1961 program, with 
normal feeding rates output of meat ani- 
mals would increase sufficiently to result in 
a 10 to 13 percent increase in red meat per 
capita by 1965 as compared to 1959. Even 


1 86th Cong. 2d sess., Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. “Economic Policies for Agriculture 
in the 1960's.” Washington, 1960. (Joint 
committee print.) 
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though feed grain production is restricted 
to this extent, per capita red meat supplies 
would be expected to set new records, ex- 
ceeding the previous record established in 
19562 In the absence of production re- 
strictions or continued additions to Govern- 
ment stocks, livestock production would ex- 
ceed all past records even further and prices 
would fall to extremely low levels. 

Prices for livestock and livestock products 
at the farm would not be expected to average 
higher in 1965 than in 1959 if feed grain 
adjustments were continued as in 1961 and 
feed grain supplies were stabilized at about 
145 million tons a year. If marketing costs 
do not rise, consumer prices for food would 
be expected to average about the same as 


in 1959. 


Actually, a continuation of some program 
similar to the voluntary 1961 feed grain ad- 
justment program is needed to stabilize farm 
prices of livestock and livestock products at 
recent levels and permit moderate increases 
in per capita food supplies without further 
stock accumulations by the Government. 

FEED GRAIN STOCKS ALMOST THREE TIMES 

DESIRABLE LEVELS 


The carryover at the end of this crop year 
will approximate 2 billion bushels of corn 
and the equivalent of another billion bushels 
of corn in other feed grains. There is sub- 
stantial agreement that a carryover of a bil- 
lion bushels of corn is sufficient when wheat 
is in ample supply. 

Even though the 1961 program is success- 
ful in reducing stocks by several hundred 
million bushels, such a program would have 
to operate over a period of several years 
before stocks were reduced to desirable levels. 
EFFECTS OF RESTRICTIONS OUTSIDE FEED GRAIN 

PRODUCING AREAS 


It is generally agreed that the major bene- 
fits of feed grains adjustment programs flow 
to the producers of feed grains and the own- 
ers of the feed grain producing land. Con- 
trary to popular opinion, however, producers 
of hay and pasture and producers of feeder 
animals grown on hay and pasture also 
benefit substantially. 

Feed grains contribute only about one- 
third of all feeds utilized in livestock pro- 
duction. Hay and pasture account for more 
than 50 percent of the total. Commercial 
byproducts account for about 10 percent of 
all feeds consumed, with miscellaneous feeds 
accounting for the remainder. 

Since all feeds to a limited extent, are sub- 
stitutes for each other, feed grains producers, 
as a result of competitive forces, cannot 
avoid sharing their gains with the producers 
of forage crops and oilseeds. Feed grain 
adjustment programs, by holding the supply 
of feed grains in check, increase the value 
of all other feed supplies. 

It has already been noted that cash re- 
ceipts for all classes of livestock and live- 
stock products would be higher in 1965 if 
feed grain supplies are restricted moderately. 
The smaller supply of feed grains and of 
total feeds under a moderate restriction pro- 
gram has a higher value because of the 
higher value of the smaller supply of live- 
stock and products. 

Livestock producers (such as commercial 
cattle feeders and large-scale producers of 
eggs and broilers) who buy all their animals 
and all their feed would be adversely affected 
in the short run if their feed costs increased 
in advance of an increase in the price of their 
finished animals and livestock products. 
Over a period of several feeding seasons, 
however, smaller total supplies of livestock 
products would result in higher prices for 
grain-fattened cattle, eggs, and broilers, fully 
offsetting the increase in feed prices. Since 
the only major outlet for feed grains, for- 


Joint Economic Committee Report.“ 
Op. cit., p. 47. 


ages and byproduct feeds is the feeding of 
livestock, except during a brief adjustment 
period, prices of feedstuffs must adjust to 
levels which permit profitable livestock feed- 
ing. 

The longrun economic adjustment on the 
part of various livestock producers to feed 
grain adjustment programs which would sta- 
bilize feed grain prices about 10 percent 
above recent levels, rather than allowing 
unrestrained production and a 25-percent 
decline in prices, would be: 

Livestock producers who produced all their 
own feed would produce less feed and less 


livestock products, recelving higher prices 


and higher incomes than otherwise. 

~ Dairymen who produce their own roughage 
but buy their grain would receive higher 
prices and more income from milk than 
otherwise and would use a part—but only 
a part—of the increased income to cover in- 
creased feed grain costs. A part of the in- 
creased income from milk would be avail- 
able as an increased return for the home- 
produced forages. 

Beef cattle and sheep raisers who produce 
feeder animals would find the value of their 
hay and pasture increased as a result of the 
higher prices for their animals, A part of 
the increase in the market value of the 
slaughter animals sold out of feed lots—but 
only a part—-would be required to cover in- 
creased feed grain costs and the remainder, 
as a result of competitive market forces 
would go to the producers of feeder animals. 

Cattle feeders who buy and fatten cattle 
entirely on purchased feeds and commercial 
egg and broiler producers who buy their 
feed, would find that over a period of several 
seasons competitive forces resulted in usual 
feeding and profit ratios for them. They 
would neither benefit nor be adversely af- 
fected by the restricted supply and higher 
prices of both feeds and livestock products. 


GREATEST PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN FEED GRAIN 
PRICES OCCUR IN SURPLUS AREAS 


One other economic influence is worthy of 
note. In the absence of feed grains adjust- 
ment programs prices in the surplus areas 
would fall more proportionately than in the 
deficit areas. For example, when corn is 
$0.90 in the surplus areas and $1.20 a bushel 
in the feed deficit areas because of transpor- 
tation and handling charges in moving grain, 
a drop of 25 cents a bushel is a drop of 27.8 
percent in the surplus area, but only 20.8 
percent in the deficit areas. Feed costs for 
hog producers, cattle feeders, dairymen, and 
poultrymen would be lowered in all areas by 
increased supplies, but the decline in feed 
costs would be about one-third greater in 
the surplus than in the feed deficit areas. 

Conversely, a national average increase in 
feed grain prices of, say, 10 percent resulting 
from a feed grain adjustment program would 
increase feed costs about 30 percent more in 
the feed surplus that in the feed deficit 
areas. Thus a change in the national level 
of feed grain prices changes the competitive 
position of livestock producers in the feed 
surplus versus the feed deficit areas. 

Watrrr W. WILCOX, 
Senior Specialist in Agriculture. 


Drought Aid Is No Handout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 


President, almost every newspaper and 
magazine has carried inaccurate stories 
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to the effect that farmers are subsidized 
in almost everything that they do. 
Farmers, as I know them, would be per- 
fectly willing to go it alone if the rest 
of the economy were willing to do the 
same. 

The subsidies and beneficial treatment 
that come to them are small indeed com- 
pared to most other segments of ‘our 
economy. It is refreshing to read news- 
paper stories that seek to put farmers 
in their true light. One such story ap- 
peared in the very popular “Column 
Eight” feature of the July 8 issue of the 
Fargo Forum published at Fargo, N. Dak., 
written by its chief agriculture writer, 
Alf T. Olsen. 

Mr. Olsen very ably defends farmers 
against these unwarranted and unsup- 
ported charges. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this column 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DROUGHT Arp Is No HANDOUT 
(By Alf T. Olsen) 

Lest the wrong impression gets around 
too much, a few words on the current pro- 
grams available to North Dakotans, and 
other farmers hard hit by the drought, are 
in order. 

Contrary to belief in many quarters, the 
farmers and ranchers don't get anything for 
nothing. It all must be paid for, if not now, 
later, Like all other loans, Government 
loans also have a due date. 

Probably tops in the news right now is 
the hay on soil bank land being harvested 
to assist farmers and ranchers who have lost 
all or part of their pasture from the drought. 

This hay is not. free, it is not even cheap 
if it is of pretty good quality. And much 
of the soil bank hay in southeastern North 
Dakota is of pretty fair quality—that is, 
the hay that is being cut. 

The Cass County Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Committee—as other 
county ASCS committees having soll bank 
hay in their area—has set up a program of 
payments and forfeitures for the hay cut. 

First, the man owning the soil bank land 
loses a certain portion of his annual pay- 
ment from the Government for keeping the 
land in the soil bank. 

Second, a maximum charge is established 
for the hay or grazing on the land. 

Third, the hay can only be sold to farm- 
ers in the disaster areas. 

A major share of soil bank hay in Cass 
County has already been spoken for by those 
needing it, and from all indications there 
is going to be a need for hay right in the 
county if rain doesn't come soon to permit 
farmers to get their second cutting of al- 
falfa. 

In many cases, cost of transporting the 
hay to drought areas in central and western 
North Dakota is going to be too high for 
much of the hay from the southeastern part 
of the State. 

So here, not only does the farmer have 
to buy this soil bank hay, he has to come 
and get it and pring it back home, or have 
someone do it for him. 

Any emergency loans that he may be eli- 
gible for because of the drought have to be 
repaid, plus interest. — 

Granted, the interest rate may be a little 
lower than he would ordinarily pay through 
regular credit channels, but what's wrong 
with low-interest credit to a farmer who is 
in danger of losing his farm. 

Also being discussed at this time is the 
purchase of Government-owned surplus 
grains. Purchase prices on these grains is 
being negotiated, with the hope that they 
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will be at a reduced rate. These grains will 
be used as livestock feeds to enable farmers 
and ranchers to maintain their foundation 
herds, 

Is this so wrong? The grain is lying 
around with storage costs mounting daily. 
Isn't it reasonable to sell these grains to our 
own needy farmers and ranchers at reduced 
rates? We have and are doing the same for 
others all over the world—and some of these 
foreign sales haven't even been paid for yet. 

Farming is a gamble at best in this part 
of the country, and those who farm are the 
most optimistic people in the world. This 
group of people has helped make this Na- 
tion what it is today. 

Some experts say the only major field of 
endeavor where the Russians are behind us 
is in the field of agriculture. Why not 
help these farmers and ranchers continue 
their superiority instead of taking Jabs at 
them for handouts? 

There are no handouts. Everything these 
farmers and ranchers may get in the way 
of assistance in the drought programs they 
pay for. And in some cases, the cost is 
pretty high when you consider the economic 
condition of those needing the assistance. 


Expenditures and Programs for World 
War I Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
daily I am contacted by Members of 
Congress and the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee is receiving many letters inferring 
that nothing has been done in the way 
of veteran benefits for World War I vet- 
erans, In fact, it has become popular 
to refer to the World War I veteran as 
the forgotten man. 

As chairman of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee, I would be most concerned 
if, in fact, World War I veterans were 
being dealt with unfairly in any way. 
I am inserting in the Recorp a summary 
of expenditures in behalf of World War I 
veterans and veteran programs which 
have been available to them since the 
close of World War I. This information 
was furnished by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration: 

Veterans’ Administration and its predecessor 
agencies expenditures from appropriated 
funds, by purpose, in behalf of Veterans of 

_World War I, through June 30, 1960 


Grand totlall. $30, 167, 004, 000 

Cash honeſit ss r 24, 414, 40, 000 
Adjusted servie and dependent 

pay. 53, 814, 000 

PI ä — 3, 810, 432, 000 

Compensation and pen 17, 114, 262, 000 

9, 070, 017, 000 

7, 301, 976, 000 

1, 768, 041, 000 

B, 044, 245, 000 

6, 683, 109, 000 

75 2, 461, 136, 000 

2,319, 504, 000 

Vocational rehabilitation and train- 

LAE SIR SLES Se 644, 805, 000 
Fducation and trainin 2, 434, 000 
Homes for para) R ioe id 5, 700, 000 
Statutory burial allowances 170, 336, 000 
Military and naval family allow- 

DN Se SS nat A 282, 083, 000 
Services rendered 4, 791, 424, 000 
Ospital additions and improvements 122, 095, 000 
Administrative costs. 839, 145, 000 
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Program for World War I veterans and their dependents 


1. Adjusted compensation (bonus): 


F on e a as no oe espn wn naman ewer neste a pes aa enna ten enn eee Peng ews ß E 
nn . T EE IS PPE . ENS CL 


2. Compensation or dependency and indemnity compensation: 
Disubility compensation for veterans ($19 to $450 per month): 1 


Estimated number on rolls, fiseal-year 1962 (existing law) „„ 44 eens eos 8 


Estimated cost, fiseal year 1962 (existing law) 


Veterans: 


Estimated number on rolls, fiscal year 1962 (total) 
At $66.15, $78.75, or $135.45 (those who did not elect Public Law 86-21 
At rates prescribed by Public Law 86-211 (see p. 7 for rates) 


Monthly additions to pension rolls 


Estimated cost, fiscal year 1042 (under Public Law 86-211 and un 


Estimated cost, fiscal year 1962 (if H.R. 879 enacted into law) 45 : 
Estimated cost, fiscal year 1002 (if H.R. 879, as amended by Senate Finance Committee, is enacted into law) W. $184, 
Cumulative cost for World War I veterans through fiscal year 1962 (if H.R. 879 enacted into law as passed by House 
Cumulative cost for World War I veterans through fiscal year 1962 (if H.R. 879, as amended, is enacted into law) 15 
Death compensation or dependency and indemnity compensation (for widows, parents, and children of those who died of 
Estimated sambet.on rolls, NL year . . ß as onnnaeenseapeane: 


pr 
Cumulative cost for World War 1 veterans (through fiscal year 1902) 


Dependent (widows and children): 


Estimated number on rolls, fiscal year 1962 (total) 
At $50.40 ? (those widows who did not elect Public Law 86-211) 
At rates prescribed by Public Law 86-211 (see p. 9 for rates)... 
Monthly additions of dependents to pension rolls -11-77 -mam 
ted cost, fiscal year 1962 (under Public Law 86-211 and under prior law) 


Est ima. 


Cumulative cost for World War I dopendents (through fiscal year 1962) 


4. Medical care: 


Receiving outpatient treatment (May 1961, estimated) *_ 
rivate or State hospitals paid by VA (May 1 
In VA domi ciliaries e ca. 
In State homes (May 1961, estimated) 
z year 1962, for World War I veterans. 
Cumulative cost of medical care for World War I veterans (through fiscal year 1962) 
ce: 


In VA and 


Estimated cost, fiscal 
5. Insuran 


Term policies Sri et CA Dr, 0, 100) ane ee . r ae a enue ena a EN Seat 
e e in force (Apr. 30, 1061) 


Receiving 
Number of veterans who have recet 


ss 
B25 
FERFE 


88888 335858 888 888888 


25 
TEEF 


g 
ea 


Number who received training 1 
Total cost of vocational rehabilitation training program————-ͥꝛn/·n.ü:gG?ũ᷑2᷑łẽE MÄ17ͤꝛũũᷣ A ͤͤ!u.— 2 —————————— 
7. Burial benefits: a 
Burial allowance of $250, cumulative cost attributable to World War I veterans 22222 $215, 600, 000 
Flags furnished for burial, cumulstive cost attributable to World War I veterans . (Not available) 
8. U ag rm T body for burial, cumulative cost attributable to World War I veterans 1-22-2222 teen nen een ee eee Fot available) 
Number of veterans provided housing 00 
Cumulative cost attributable to veterans of World War I $5, 700, 000 
H. R. 879, which passed the House of Representatives on June 5, 1961, provides Number includes those who receive outpatient treatment prior to or followin 
rates ranging between $20 and $500 (as amen by the Senate Finance Committee, hospitalization as provided by Public Law 86-639. = 


rates betweon $19.50 and $500), 
1b The above reflocts sec. I, World War Tonly. 


Fiscal year 1962 as requested by agency. 


2 $50.40 is basio widow rate prior to enactment of Publie Law 86-2. Numbers 
moude all dependents. who remain on rolls at rates in effect prior tò enactment of 


Public Law 86-211. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WORLD Wan I VETERANS’ 
SERVICE AND BENEFITS 
PARTICIPATION, LENGTH, AND TYPE OF SERVICE 

Participants: There were 4,744,000 par- 
ticipants in World War I (service between 
April 6, 1917, and November 11, 1918, or ap- 
proximately 1 year and 7 months’). By 
Comparison, World War II? extended over a 
Period of 7 years, with 16,535,000 participants, 
and the Korean conflict over a period of 414 
years, with 6,807,000 participants, and 1,476,- 
000 persons served in both World War II and 
Korea. 

Service overseas: Approximately 50 percent 
Of the participants in World War I served 
Overseas, or about 2,372,000. In the case of 
World War II, approximately 77 percent, or 
12,841,950, saw oversea service; and in the 
Case of the Korean conflict veteran 59 per- 
cent, or 4,016,140 persons served overseas. 

Length of service: The average veteran of 
World War I served for 12 months; however, 
345,000 had less than 6 months’ service. 
World War II veterans, on the other hand, 
averaged 30 months of service, and Korean 
Conflict veterans 23 months, with, almost a 
Million and a half veterans serving in both 
Wars, 


Casualties: A total of 577,000 deaths oc- 
Curred in service in the three wars (World 
War I, World War II, and Korean conflict). 
Of this total, 116,000 (20 percent), occurred 
in World War I; 406,000 (71 percent) occurred 
in World War II; and 55,000 (9 percent), 
Occurred in Korea. 

A total of 978,000 received nonfatal wounds 
in action, and of this total 204,000 (21 per- 
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cent), occurred in World War I; 671,000 (69 
percent), in World War II; and 103,000 (10 
percent), in the Korean conflict. 

LIVING VETERANS AND BENEFITS RECEIVED 


As of April 1961, there were 22,425,000 
living veterans of all wars. This group con- 
sists of 5,522,000 veterans of the Korean con- 
flict (4,534,000 with service only in Korea 
and 988,000 with service in both World War 
II and Korea); 15,166,000 veterans of World 
War II: 2,583,000 veterans of World War I; 
and a balance of 142,000 who are veterans of 
other wars, Expressed in percentages, ap- 
proximately 11 percent of all living veterans 
are veterans of World War I, 24 percent are 
veterans of the Korean conflict, and 67 per- 
cent are veterans of World War II. 


Age and income of veteran population 


Age: As of June 30, 1960, the average age 
for all veterans of all wars was 41.7 years. 
Average ages for veterans of the various wars 
follow: Korean conflict (with World War II 
service), 30.6 years—(without World War II 
service), 28.9 years; World War II. 41.1 years; 
World War I, 66.2 years; Spanish-American 
War, 82.6 years; and Indian Wars, 91.1 years. 

The last veteran of the Revolutionary War, 
which ended in 1783, died in 1869, and the 
last dependent of that war died in 1906. 
The last veteran of the War of 1812, which 
ended in 1814, died in 1905, and the last de- 
pendent of that war in 1946. The last vet- 
eran of the Mexican War, which ended in 
1848, died in 1929. The last veteran of the 
Union Forces in the Civil War died in 1956, 
and on June 30, 1960, there remained 3,164 
widows and 749 children of veterans of that 
war (both Confederate and Union Forces), 
on the pension or compensation rolls. 


There were 106,000 participants in the 
Indian Wars, which ended in 1898, and 44 of 
these veterans were still living on June 30, 
1960. There were 392,000 participants in the 
Spanish-American War, which ended in 1902, 
and on June 30, 1960, 36,000 veterans of that 
war were still living. There were 2 parents, 
77,395 widows, and 2,336 children of veterans 
of that war on the pension or compensation 
rolls on that same date. 

Of the 2,673,000 living veterans of World 
War I, the largest group (1,233,000) was in 
the age group 65-69 years on June 30, 1960. 
On that same date there were 1,025,730 vet- 
erans on the pension or compensation rolls, 
10,889 parents, 435,240 widows, and 178,511 
children. 

Although the average age of World War 
II veterans was 41.1 years on June 30, 1960, 
there were at that time 1,213,000 who were 
between the ages of 50-54 years; 406,000 be- 
tween the ages 55-59; 177,000 between 60-64 
years of age; 25,000 between the ages 65-69; 
7,000 between ages 70-74; 3,000 between the 
ages 75-79, and 1,000 between the ages 80-84; 
or a total number of 1,832,000 World War II 
veterans who were over the age of 50 years. 

On June 30, 1960, there were 10,000 vet- 
erans of all wars who were 85 years of age or 
older. 

Income: The last information available 
from the Bureau of the Census relative to 
income of individuals and families in the 
United States (based on 1959 surveys), indi- 
cates the median income of all male income 
recipients in the age group of 65 or over was 
$1,576, and for year-round full-time male 
workers in that age group the median in- 
come was $3,977. Median income for male 
income recipients between ages 14 and 65 or 
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over was $3,996. The highest median income 
was achieved for males between the ages of 
35 and 44, where a median income of $5,320 
was achieved for all income recipients. At 
this age level, median income for rural farm 
males was $2,714. 

EXPENDITURES 


Veterans Administration's requested budg- 
et for fiscal year 1962 anticipates the expend- 
iture of $5,217 million for use in administer- 
ing all veteran benefit programs. Of this 
total, it Is anticipated that 26 percent will 
be expended for veterans or dependents of 
veterans of World War I; 53 percent for vet- 
erans of World War II and their dependents; 
and 8 percent for veterans of Korean confilct 
and their dependents. 

Since the beginning of World War I, there 
have been 32,086,000 participants in the Na- 
tion's wars. Since World War I, $104 bil- 
lion * has been expended for veterans’ bene- 
fits. World War I veterans constituted 15 
percent of the participants in these wars 
and expenditures in behalf of World War 1 
veterans have constituted 27 percent of total 
expenditures from appropriated funds in be- 
half of veterans since the end of World War 
I. 

As of April 1961, World War I veterans con- 
stituted 12 percent of the total living veteran 
population, and Veterans Administration an- 
ticipates expenditure of 26 percent of its 
total budget for fiscal year 1962 in behalf of 
this group of veterans. 
Information concerning specific benefits 
and expenditures for veterans of World War 
I follows: 


Compensation and pensions 

In April of 1961, there were 2,583,000 living 
veterans of World War I, over 50 percent of 
those who participated in that war. Of this 
number, 43 percent of the total living vet- 
erans of World War I, or 1,104,164, were in 
receipt of either compensation of pension 
payments, with the major portion (945,099) 
receiving pension payment and the remainder 
(159,065) receiving payment of service-con- 
nected disability compensation. At the same 
time, dependents of 439,129 deceased World 
War I veterans were receiving pension pay- 
ments and dependents of 44,626 deceased 
veterans were in receipt of compensation or 
dependency and indemnity compensation 
payments. 

Pensions: Since the conclusion of World 
War I, $6.5 billion“ has been paid to World 
War I veterans for pension benefits and $2.7 
billion“ to their widows and children for 
death pension. (Widows of World War I 
veterans became eligible for payment of a 
pension without the requirement that their 
husband have a service-connected disability 
in December of 1944.) 

Veterans’ Administration’s requested 
budget for fiscal year 1962 contemplates the 
expenditure of $1,046,726,000 for World War 
I veterans’ pensions and $312,217,000 for the 
pensions of widows and children of deceased 
World War I veterans. 

Approximately 17,100 World War I veterans 
and 4,800 dependents of World War I de- 
ceased veterans were added to the pension 
rolls each month during the calendar year 
1960. 

Compensation: Since the conclusion of 
World War I, $7.3 billion * has been paid to 
World War I veterans as compensation for 
service-connected disabilities; and $1.8 bil- 
non! has been expended in the form of 
death compensation or dependency and in- 
demnity compensation for dependents of 
World War I veterans. 

When the Veterans“ Administration re- 
vised its schedule for rating disabilities for 
compensation purposes in 1945, those vet- 
erans who were on the compensation rolls 
and had been rated under the 1925 rating 
schedule continued to receive compensation 
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under the 1925 schedule if their rating 
under that schedule was greater than under 
the 1945 schedule, until such time as a 
change in condition warranted a change in 
the 1925 rating. Large numbers of these 
veterans, had their disabilities been rated on 
the same basis as were the disabilities of 
veterans of later wars, would have received 
reduced payments of compensation, and 
some would have been ineligible to receive 
any payment. The most recent figures show 
that some 77,000 veterans are still receiving 
payments pursuant to these protected 
awards. These payments amount to over 
$5.5 million monthly. 

Veterans’ Administration’s requested 
budget for fiscal year 1962 contemplates ex- 
penditure of $172,853,000 in compensation 
payments to World War I veterans and $61,- 
261,000 in death compensation or depend- 
ency and indemnity compensation for their 
dependents. 


ADJUSTED COMPENSATION (BONUS) 


The average payment of bonus to veterans 
of World War I was $937 and a total of 
$3,875 million was expended for this purpose 
by the Veterans’ Administration. 

MEDICAL SERVICES FOR VETERANS 


Since World War I, the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration has expended $12.4 billion in hos- 
Pitals, domiciliaries, and outpatient clinics. 
Of this total, the estimated expenditure for 
World War I veterans was $5.1 billion 

At the present time, about 37 percent of 
all veterans hospitalized in Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals are World War I vet- 
erans, The Veterans’ Administration's re- 
quested budget for fiscal year 1962 contem- 
Plates expenditure of $859,356,000 for the hos- 
pitalization of veterans, 37 percent of this 
amount being $317,962,000. 

Veterans’ Administration operates 18 domi- 
Ciliaries, and at the present time 64 percent 
of the occupants of these domiciliarles are 
World War I veterans. The 1962 budget 
estimate for operations of these domicili- 
aries Is $31,349,000, of which $20,063,000 will 
be expended for the benefit of World War I 
veterans. 

Twenty-eight States operate State vet- 
erans homes, and Veterans’ Administration 
contributes $2.50 per day per veteran (but 
not more than half of the amount required 
to maintain such veterans in the homes) to 
assist in the maintenance of these homes. 
The 1962 budget for Veterans’ Administration 
contemplates the expenditure of $7,574,000 
for this purpose. the same pro- 
portion of World War I veterans are in 
State homes as are in VA domiciliaries, 
about $4,850,000 will be expended on behalf 
of veterans of World War I. 

INSURANCE 

Veterans of World War I receive greater 
insurance benefits than veterans of later 
wars: (1) If at any age the World War I 
veteran becomes totally and permanently 
disabled he may stop paying premiums and 
start drawing benefits of 85.75 per month 
for each $1,000 insurance in force. (World 
War II veterans are entitled only to a waiver 
of premiums for total disability which must 
begin before age 60); (2) the total dis- 
ability rider added to a policy, upon pay- 
ment of an extra premium, pays the World 
War I veterans $5.75 per month for each 
$1,000 insurance in force if they become 
totally disabled before age 65 (until recent- 
ly, World War II veterans could receive only 
$5 per month and their total disability must 
begin before age 60). 

Fifty-six thousand two hundred and 
twenty veterans of World War I have bene- 
fited from the first of these features, with 
monetary benefits amounting to $281,103,- 
654; and 2,480 veterans from the second fea- 
ture with monetary benefits amounting to 
$12,398,381. 
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VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Veterans of World War I who received dis- 
abilities in the service were eligible for 
vocational rehabilitation and training bene- 
fits. The cost of this program was $644,- 
865,000. 

BURIAL BENEFITS 


Veterans’ Administration currently pays 
$250 to assist in defraying the expense of 
the funeral of war veterans. Since World 
War I, $193 million* has been expended in 
behalf of veterans of that war for this bene- 
fit. In addition, Veterans Administration 
furnishes a flag with which the casket of a 
veteran is draped; however, the agency is 
unable to furnish a figure for cost attribut- 
able to veterans of World War I for the 
latter benefit. 

When a veteran dies after having been 
admitted to a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital or domiciliary, the cost of transporting 
his body to the place of burial is paid by 
the Veterans’ Administration. Veterans’ 
Administration is unable to provide a cost 
figure attributable to veterans of World War 
I for this benefit. 5 
SPECIAL HOUSING FOR SERVICE-CONNECTED 

TOTALLY DISABLED 


Veterans of World War I are eligible for 
this benefit on the same basis as veterans 
of other wars. This benefit provides for 
payment by Veterans’ Administration of half 
the cost of specially adapted housing, but 
not exceeding $10,000, for eligible veterans. 
An estimated 600 veterans of World War I 
have availed themselves of this benefit at 3 
cumulative cost of $5,700,000. 


Except for those who served in Russia 
during the period Apr. 6, 1917, through Apr. 
1, 1920. 

Sept. 16, 1940, through July 25, 1947. 

Through fiscal year 1961; estimated. 

Includes expenditures for dependents. 

Through fiscal year 1961; estimated. 

Through fiscal year 1961; estimated. 


The State University of Iowa 
in Outer Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
when the United States recently made 
space history by sending three satellites 
aloft through a single launching, all 
Americans beamed with pride for the 
achievement of another “first” in the 
space race. Iowans are particularly 
proud of this accomplishment because 
our State university had a role in con- 
ception and construction of the most 
sophisticated of this trio, the Injun.“ 

Two editorials, one of which appeared 
in the Daily Iowan, the student news- 
paper of the State University of Iowa. 
and the other from the Iowa City (Iowa) 
Press Citizen, relate the significance of 
this work at the State University of Iowa 
and I take pride in bringing these edi- 
torials to the attention of the Members. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
editorials in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
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From the Daily Iowan] 
(By Phil Currie) 


SATELLITE INJUN—A CONTRIBUTION FROM 
SUI 


A now famous group of SUIowans is to 
be congratulated for its successful part in the 
newest of the U.S. satellites in orbit. 

Headed by the physics department's Dr. 
James Van Allen and Asst. Prof. Brian 
O'Brien, the satellite-bullding crew also was 
Composed of seven student assistants. The 
group put together the Injun, which has 
been called the most complex and sophisti- 
Cated of the U.S. satellites designed for study 
of the radiation belts. 

The chief purpose of the satellite is to 
find more about the cause and effect rela- 
tlonships between the radiation zones in 
Space and the auroras (the Northern and 
Southern lights) in the upper atmosphere. 

The injun will return detailed information 
to a number of tracking stations—including 
One of the largest which is located in the 
State University of Iowa physics building. 

With the launching of Injun—and its two 
brothers Transit 4-A and Greb IlI—the 
United States became the first to send up 
three satellites in the same shot. It also 
Marked the first nuclear power unit launched 
into space (the Transit 4-A). 

The United States now has successfully 
launched 43 satellites into orbit in the 41- 
month period since the first satellite (also 
a partial Van Allen product) was put in 
orbit. 

The contributions by Dr. Van Allen and 
his associates ones which deserve high 
Praise. Their work has greatly aided the 
United States in its attempt to conquer and 
understand outer space. 


[From the Iowa City Press Citizen, July 1, 
1961] 


STATE UNIVERSITY or Iowa IN OUTER SPACE 


It isn't n to possess detailed tech- 
nical knowledge about outer space to realize 
and appreciate that the University of Iowa 
is making important contributions to space 
development. 

The university, specifically Prof. James A. 
Van Allen, his staff and student assistants, 
have added another major achievement to 
their already solid attainments in outer 
Space research. 

The Iowa Injun satellite, now circling the 
earth 590 miles in space, was conceived and 
Constructed in the physics department at 
the university. It was one of three satel- 
lites hurled into orbit early Wednesday by a 
Single rocket at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

The 40-pound Injun, the smallest of the 
three satellites, is the first of this country's 
Tadiation satellites to be directed north of 
the auroras zones of North America. 

The Injun's purpose is to send back more 
information about the cause and effect rela- 
tionships between the radiation zones in 
Space and the auroras (northern and south- 
ern lights), in the upper atmosphere. The 
radiation belts around the earth carry the 
Name of their discoverer—Professor Van 
Allen. 

Commands are being sent to Injun and 
signals are received from Injun at a station 
located on the top fioor of the physics build- 
ing on the university campus. Upon com- 
Mand, the Injun broadcasts data for various 
time periods as directed by the command. 
The station here is one of only four in the 
World which can command Injun to broad- 
Cast data. The data can be received, how- 
Cver, at many stations around the world. 

This newest achievement places the Uni- 
veretty of Iowa further into the forefront of 
the scientific aspects of space development. 
+t also strengthens the University of Iowa’s 
Position as a preeminent center for space 
research, a fleld of constantly increasing im- 
Portance. All Iowans can take just pride in 
these achievements of Professor Van Allen 
and his coworkers. 
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Reorganization of the New Haven 
Railroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record editorials 
dealing with the New Haven Railroad 
reorganization. The editorials were 
published in the Hartford Courant and 
in the Greenwich Time, of Greenwich, 
Conn. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

From the Hartford Courant, July 10, 1961.] 
THe Trains STILL RUN ON THE New HAVEN 


Some of the fears over what would hap- 
pen if the New Haven Railroad went bank- 
rupt were exaggerated. It was even feared 
that the trains might cease to run. But 
when the inevitable happened last Friday 
Federal Judge Anderson, who approved the 
petition for reorganization in bankruptcy, 
directed the railroad to “run, manage, op- 
erate, and keep in proper condition and 
repair" all its properties. 

Thus the crisis is past, The trains are 
still running. In due course Judge Ander- 
son will appoint one or more trustees. And 
they will have time to plan for the long 
struggle toward a better future. 

It will not be easy. For President Alpert 
was right when he told a news conference 
that bankruptcy “will not solve any basic 
problems.” There still remains the pas- 
senger deficit. And there still remains the 
crushing fact that the freight revenues that 
used to carry the passenger loss have 
shrunk, and are still shrinking, while the 
commuter-passenger deficit is growing. Be- 
yond that is the overriding fact to which 
the American people will have to wake up; 
namely, that all American railroads are in 
trouble, and that we are going to have to 
do something about it as a Nation. 

The automobile has made over our trans- 
portation habits. On top of that the rail- 
roads are treated unequally under the law, 
as compared with all other means of trans- 
portation. This is a hangover from the days 
when the railroads were run by robber 
barons. But that was two and three genera- 
tions ago. And ever since the depression, 
which marks the rise of the automobile to 
its present dominion, the plights of the rail- 
ways, and the unfair position in which they 
have been placed as against trucks and 
planes and all the rest, has been plain. Yet 
Congress and public remain lethargic. 

In their campaign for equality the rail- 
roads pitch their appeal on four basic points. 
They seek: (1) Freedom from discriminatory 
regulation; (2) freedom from discriminatory 
taxes; (3) freedom from subsidized competi- 
tion; (4) freedom to provide diversified 
transportation service. In seeking these 
ends they are right. How many of us, for 
example, pay attention to the fact that rail- 
roads are taxed on their tracks, while the 
Government builds highways for trucks, 
airways for planes, and waterways for ships? 
How many are even aware that while air- 
ports are tax-free, railroad stations are sub- 
ject to local taxes? And that in most places 
stations are assessed ‘at a higher value than 
other property subject to the same tax 
rates? 

All means of transportation—automobiles, 
railways, trucks and buses, planes, barge 
lines, and pipelines—have their place in 
our life. Fitting them together makes a 
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huge project. It requires thought, and 
planning. And then it requires action. 
Most of all, probably, it requires a major 
change in our thinking as to the amount of 
Government help the railroads must have, 
But it is time we ended the historical hodge- 
podge in favor of a single, sensible trans- 
portation policy. If we do, the railroad can 
once more do their fair share in carrying us 
and our goods, with modern equipment, in- 
stead of continuing their descent into the 
abyss. 


[From the Greenwich Times, July 11, 1961] 
New Haven RAILROAD REORGANIZATION 


To thousands of Fairfield County com- 
muters who have been watching the devel- 
opments in the New Haven Railroad's efforts 
to obtain financial assistance, and have been 
trying to decide whether those who have 
been pressing for bankruptcy or those who 
have opposed it were right, the question is 
now academic. The bankrupt New Haven 
Railroad has wheeled into reorganization 
under the guardianship of a Federal judge. 

The railroad’s petition for reorganization 
was approved under special provisions of the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act which insure con- 
tinued service. Continuation of service, and 
improvement of that service is the main 
concern of those who commute. 

Bankruptcy is nothing new for the New 
Haven Railroad, which traces its origin back 
to 1826. It went through the wringer before 
between 1935 and 1947. In that period, pre- 
ferred and common stock issues totaling 
$206,156,000 were declared worthless. Some 
$40 million in properties in various branch 
lines which operated at a loss were written 
off. 

The New Haven's present plight recalls 
that in 1938, in the wake of the great depres- 
sion, 109 of the Nation's railroads were in 
bankruptcy, 39 of them major lines. 

The New Haven Railroad's current trou- 
bles are those shared by many railroads 
around the country—declining passenger 
travel and increasing competition from 
planes, buses, and trucks. The New Haven, 
however, was also hard hit by severe floods 
in 1955 which destroyed huge sections of 
track. The increase of modern superhigh- 
ways throughout the northeast also con- 
tributed to a drop in freight business. 

To top it off this year, there were several 
severe winter storms and a maritime strike 
in New York. 

The New Haven has had its share of trou- 
bles but so have the commuters. They have 
complained of equipment breakdowns, late 
schedules, dirty cars and poor service in gen- 
eral. They have been subjected to fare in- 
creases and the service has not improved. 

Federal Judge Robert P. Anderson said 
that on August 1 he will appoint an individ- 
ual or perhaps several persons to act as 
trustees in administering the railroad. 

“I may be looking for a demigod,” he said. 
Judging by the enormity of the rallroad's 
problems, a demigod may be needed to bring 
about a solution. 


Remarks by Theodore Bikel Before the 
New York Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN, Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of the 31st anniversary meeting 
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of the Department of New York Jewish 
War Veterans of the U.S.A., a most sig- 
nificant and effective talk was made by 
one of America’s outstanding actors and 
internationally renowned folk singers. 
I refer to the inspiring and perceptive 
address delivered by the eminent Theo- 
dore Bikel. 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Bikel’s talk was so 
inspiring and perceptive I fervently feel 
it should come to the attention of all 
America—through the forum of this 
Congress. For that reason, Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
full text of Mr. Bikel's remarks in the 
Recorp and I call it to the attention of 
my colleagues who have long been aware 
of the fine record of the Jewish War 
Veterans, the Nation’s oldest active war 
veterans organization. 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Congressman, and 
friends, I stand before you at this point 
proudly humble—or humbly proud, if you 
will—to receive this citation from your 
organization. 

We live in a time of turbulence, a time of 
unrest, in an uneasy hiatus between one 
bloody destruction, which was the partial 
annihilation of our Jewish brothers, and a 
possible total destruction of mankind. 

Many elements conspire to evil events. 
The world which has until recently wanted 
to believe that only a few mad individuals 
are concerned in the perpetration of destruc- 
tion is rapidly learning that there is no such 
thing as “only a few mad individuals” tak- 
ing part in the subjugation and annihilation 
of a people. The Eichmann trial is teaching 
us differently from day to day, for there 
must have been tens of thousands of guards, 
railwaymen, linesmen and local police, local 
mayors and municipal authorities who could 
not but help be aware of the purpose of the 
rounding up of the Jews, the purpose of the 
trains and transports, and their ultimate 
destination. 

We, the Jewish people, have two enemies 
who are in essence one and the same, be- 
cause they are both totalitarian. Our 
enemies are both communism and nazism. 

Communism seeks to annihilate our people 
from the cultural point of view, to make 
them drown in the sea of non-Jewishness. 
Some million and three quarters in the 
Soviet Union declared themselves as Jews 
in the last census. Among these million 
and three quarters who had declared them- 
selves as Jews, 470,000 wrote “Yiddish” as 
their mother-tongue on the census form. 
How then is it possible that the Soviet 
Union has not had one Yiddish publication 
since the year 1950? And 470,000 people 
claimed it as their mother-tongue. The 
Soviet Union, being a conglomeration of 
nations, has fostered and encouraged nations 
in their culture and language, where such 
nations numbered much less than 470,000; 


at times, when the language was primitive,- 


they even invented and alphabet so news- 
papers and books could be written and 
printed; but not for the Jews. 

So they in a sense seek to annihilate us, 
culturally, ethnically; just as the Nazis 
sought—and we know now still seek—to an- 
nihilate us in a different way, physically. 

George Lincoln Rockwell has taken his 
“hate bus” on the southern route hoping 
to meet with more receptive ears and eyes 
than he does in the North. There he says, 
I believe, “Blacks,” or even worse to Africa, 
and traitors to gas chambers.” Now we 
know who the inmates of gas chambers were 
in this century and we know whom he means 
by traitors. He has enumerated it more than 
once. 

Looking at the Jewish War Veterans, Jew- 
ish ex-servicemen, many of whose comrades 
have laid down their lives for this country, 
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I'm appalled and deeply ashamed that the 
appellation “traitors” is tolerated but for 
2 minutes on his bus without even the most 
bigoted southerner tearing it down. 

There are many people who believe in non- 
action. There are many people who believe 
that if your house is infested with vermin 
and you close your eyes and pretend they are 
not there, you will awaken in the morning 
and find they are gone. You and I know 
better: vermin only know DDT. They know 
only poison sprays that drive them out so 
that your house can once more become a 
clean one. 

I salute you very sincerely for having taken 
the forceful stand, for not allowing your- 
selves to kowtow to a general mentality of 
“oh, well, it’s only a handful of madmen; 
what can they do?” Having lived in Austria 
in the years before the Second World War, I 
know many Jews who thought so, and 80 
percent of them are not alive today because 
of their foolhardly attitude. 

I want to tell you here and now that as I 
was with you last July 4 I will be with you 
again whenever and wherever you choose to 
make a stand against George Lincoln Rock- 
well or any enemy wherever he may appear 

Let us go there in our large numbers; let 
us bring our “yellow star” proudly, let us 
carry enlarged pictures of gas chambers and 
mass graves such as the ones that were found 
by our servicemen who liberated the sur- 
vivors; and put these large photographs next 
to the stand where Rockwell is going to speak 
in order to show the people he is addressing 
the kind of America he wants. 

We have learned another thing recently, 
especially during the Eichmann trial; not all 
Jews go to their death meekly. There is a 
resistance. Jews did not always fight be- 
cause to the last minute they could not con- 
ceive of the barbarism, the inhumanity and 
the cruelty that was their doom. Once they 
realized it, many could not fight any more 
because if you fought and ran, where would 
you run to? You may survive today but 
tomorrow, 50 miles from here, you’d be 
caught and be subjected to the same. So 
they saw no sense in making the guards irate 
and kill a whole camp instead of only a 
quarter of a camp. But in Warsaw we 
fought and in Lithuania we fought, very 
often heroicly, and in the bloody struggle 
only a few survived. You, too, are the proud 
heirs, brothers, and cousins of the fighters. 

If you have presented to me this citation, 
I feel it in a sense symbolic. You have pre- 
sented me with a badge of membership in 
this organization. I was not an American 
citizen during the past World War and, 
therefore, not eligible to fight with you. I 
fought in my own way, for I was in Israel 
at that time. But this symbolic cap of the 
Jewish War Veterans that you have be- 
stowed upon me I shall endeavor to wear 
proudly. 

I want to add just one more aspect: Let 
us not be a unified body only in times when 
we are threatened from without. Not only 
when the wolves howl outside the door 
should we draw together to form a solid 
front; only sheep do that. At the moment 
we have a very potent and, to us, real en- 
emy, a circumstance which unites us very 
strongly. But in times of relative peace and 
tranquillity we tend to get soft, get flabby 
in our adherence to the precepts of Judaism, 
in our keeping creative Judaism alive. In- 
discriminate survival is a very easy thing to 
fight for. But—and I am addressing my- 
self mainly to the parents among you—you 
have to work at being a Jew; you have to 
also make the children work at being Jews 
just in the same fashion as you have to 
make them work at becoming human beings. 

Jewishness doesn't come from the air; it 
isn’t a birthright that is merely given. It is 
an obligation bestowed upon you at birth 
and one that has to do with education. It 
has to do with Jewish values, not neces- 
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sarily with synagogues, because one can 
practice a secular type of Judaism. You can 
insist that Jewishness is your own heritage 
and must, therefore, be kept as an heirloom 
and handed on to children; a precious helr- 
loom. 

To be like the Joneses is the most terrible 
thing in the world. First of all, Jones 
doesn't like it, and he is right, because he is 
Jones, and I am Cohen, so why should I 
pretend that I am he, any more than he 
pretend he is me. The great thing about 
America is that we both are equal before 
the law; equal before the Constitution, and 
have—or should have—equal opportunity 
and can take equal pride; he in his cus- 
toms, and I in mine. 

Chinese children learn Chinese even 
though they may be fifth generation Ameri- 
cans. They all know English. I have news 
for you: Your children are going to know 
English anyhow, so let’s endeavor to teach 
them Yiddish or Hebrew, or simply go with 
them into Jewish folklore, Jewish song, 
Jewish knowledge. They cannot help but 
become better Americans for it. 

If in my work I have any task to perform, 
I feel this is it; make people aware, to hold 
up their heads as proud Jews, because I firm- 
ly believe that wherever I may have gotten 
in life is not in spite of being a Jew but be- 
cause of it, and because I say so, freely. 

Thank you very much. 


President Kennedy Has Written Elo- 
quently of the Profiles in Courage 
Drawn by Certain Earlier Presidents— 
The Country Now Needs and Wants 
Him To Draw His Own 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Mr. Ed- 
gar Ansel Mowrer: 

Couracr NO H Way To Fignt COMMUNISM 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

Khrushchey's latest threat to West Ber- 
lin may well be the long awaited test of the 
American people’s nerves. The question is, 
will the American administration call Khru- 
shchev's bluff right up to the point of war? 
Or will it, as it is doing over Laos, talk big 
and then hide its retreat behind a pacifist 
smoke screen? 

It’s no wonder that President Kennedy is 
worried. For a Berlin crisis will be a cru- 
cial test of his statesmanship. 

Britain, which favors negotiation even at 
the cost of recognizing the so-called peo- 
ple's Republic of Communist East Germany 
(in order to achieve “relaxation” over Ber- 
lin) is already doing again what it did so 
successfully in Korea, Indochina, and Laos 
urging the United States to back down. The 
Manchester Guardian writes, “Khrushchev 
can rely on the West's democratic systems 
to put sufficient pressure on the govern- 
ments to restrain them from calling the So- 
viet bluff—in case it is not bluff.” 

Can he? 

The London Economist hopes that the al- 
lies will ‘display a reasonable position to 
“reasonable” to Indian pacifists and 
the world.” 

But the way to restore our shattered pres- 
tige is not by taking a position that seems 
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“reasonable” to Indian pacifists and 
Ghanaian black racists, but by taking an un- 
yielding stand and winning. 

Some Westerners, including a few Amer- 
icans, insist that our present position in 
West Berlin is so weak” that we have to 
seek a compromise (assuming that Mr. K. 
will give us one, which is doubtful). “What 
else can we do?” they ask. 

Well, there are a lot of things that Ken- 
nedy can do right now provided he means to 
live up to his big words and stand fast. He 
Can, for instance, tell Mr. K. this: “You say 
West Berlin is a bone in your throat. So it 
is, and we intend to keep it there until you 
Withdraw your troops from East Germany 
and allow the German people to reunite on 
their own terms. 

“Furthermore, if you persist in your 
threats of interfering with our position in 
West Berlin, I, the President of the United 
States, will first break relations with the 
Satellite governments of Europe; then I will 
set up governments-in-exile from Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Albania. There can be no peace 
between you and me until you release these 
Countries that still lie heavy on your Russian 
Stomach, So make up your own mind about 
West Berlin, Mr. K.“ 

Such a statement by Kennedy would gal- 
Vanize the brave spirits in the West. It 
would have the approval of Chancellor 
Adenauer and probably of General de Gaulle, 
It would put the diplomatic initiative back 
in our hands and prepare the way for fur- 
ther Western political offensive against So- 
viet colonialism. It would demonstrate that 
the period in which peace-loving democratic 
leaders were ready to react to Communist 
Offensive is over. 

Admittedly, it would cause some pain in 
Brazil and much fluttering in the nonallied 
dovecotes, most of whose inhabitants are 
contributing nothing to their own security. 

Such an American statement would fur- 
ther seriously upset Dag Hammarskjold (who 
is trying to organize the neutrals against 
both the U.S.A. and the U.SS.R.). 
might have apoplexy. 

But such an American initiative would 
reflect the spirit that John F. Kennedy 
showed in his campaign and inaugural 
Speeches—and has seemed almost to have 
forgotten since. 

Perhaps most important of all, it would 
Testore the faith and purpose of the West- 
ern people; for at long last they know that 
Courage is not only the noblest quality but 
in dealing with communism, by far the 
Safest. 


Nasser 


Financing a Federal Program of Bomb 
Shelter Construction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


‘HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an editorial 
entitled “Shelters for What?” which ap- 
Peared in the Indianapolis Star Sunday, 
July 9, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SHELTERS FoR WHAT? 

The Kennedy administration is asking 
Congress for money to finance a Federal pro- 
ram of bomb shelter construction through- 
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out the United States. These are so-called 
“fallout” shelters, which give protection 
against radiation fallout after an atomic ex- 
plosion. There is practically no protection 
against the explosion itself, if you happen to 
be within the target area. 

Administration spokesmen have told news- 
men that the shelter program would improve 
U.S. positions all over the world. It would 
especially impress the Communists, we are 
told. The idea is that the moment we start 
buliding deep shelters, Soviet Boss Khru- 
shehev would know that we mean business 
in Berlin for instance. 

We can't think of a U.S, Government pro- 
gram which is less likely to impress the Com- 
munists. A shelter-building program can- 
not possibly have any effect whatever on the 
Berlin crisis, or on the U.S. positions 
throughout the world. 

Here are the reasons why: 

In the first place, the Berlin crisis is an 
immediate crisis—it has to be solved one 
way or the other within the next 6 months. 
By the end of the year we shall know 
whether or not the West, led by the United 
States, would stand firm or capitulate to 
the Communists, in one way or the other. 
Even if Congress appropriates the necessary 
funds for the shelter program, construction 
work cannot possibly start within the next 
6 months. So how can a construction pro- 
gram for 1962 or 1963 or even 1965 affect 
seriously a crisis which has to be solved in 
1961? 

Secondly, all military experts agree that 
an atomic war would be won or lost within 
the first 3 or 4 days. Some experts even 
say that the first 24 hours would decide 
everything. This means that atomic power 
A would be able to crush the military 
(atomic) resistance of atomic power B by 
quickly destroying the atomic weapons of 
B and thus assuring for A complete atomic 
superiority, After that there would be mop- 
ping up operations only. 

All military experts also agree that, as far 
as the United States is concerned, its main 
frontline defense (the strength of which 
will decide the issue of victory or defeat) 
consists of America's atomic weapons. If 
the United States is able, within the first 
3 or 4 days of war, to blast its adversary 
with America’s full atomic power, the United 
States would emerge victorious. 

It stands to reason, then, that the enemy 
of the United States would first try to de- 
stroy America’s atomic weapons, and every- 
thing which sustains and supports them: 
Strategic aid forces, missile bases, missile 
and bomb factories, communications cen- 
ters, government centers, ports, naval bases 
and naval nuclear-bomb-delivering vessels, 
atomic laboratories, atomic bomb storage 
depots, and the like. During those 3 or 4 
decisive days nobody would care what hap- 
pens to people, as such. And you can't put 
factories or Air Force bases or naval forces 
or atom-carrying armies or missiles in deep 
shelters. 

If Khrushchev were able to destroy the 
atomic power of the United States within 
the first few days of war, he wouldn't care 
whether a defeated United States would have 
180 million or 80 million inhabitants. He 
certainly would not waste his missiles and 
bombs to go after people, whether hidden in 
deep shelters or not. He would concentrate 
only on important military objectives, the 
destruction of which could assure him of a 
quick victory. 

Thirdly, we have to keep in mind the 
psychological effect of a U.S. shelter-build- 
ing program among our allies, in Europe 
and in Asia. No allied country has a deep 
shelter program—they couldn't afford it 
even if they would be foolish enough to 
start it. Yet all these countries are equally, 
if not more, exposed to Communist atomic 
fire than the United States. Wouldn't they 
think that Americans were “sissy” and 
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scared, in starting a civil protection pro- 
gram, which has no military significance 
and cannot possibly improve the Western 
defense system against Communist aggres- 
sion? And this after Cuba, after Laos, after 
Geneva and during the Berlin crisis? 

Finally, would you as an American citizen 
be impressed if tomorrow you heard Khru- 
shchey announcing that he was about to 
start a shelter-building program throughout 
Russia? Would you think that such a pro- 
gram would increase Soviet military 
strength? Would you think that the Com- 
munists would be more determined and 
more firm in defending their positions if 
they had a deep shelter program going? Of 
course not. 


Panama Canal Company: Under Secre- 
tary of the Army Stephen Ailes New 
Board Chairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, among the 
actions of the new administration was 
the reorganization of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Panama Canal Company, 
of which Under Secretary of the Army 
Stephen Ailes is now Chairman. 

This Board completed its first formal 
sessions in the Canal Zone on June 5, 
1961. 

In order that the Congress may have 
the story of the meeting as told in the 
oldest Isthmian newspaper, the Star and 
Herald of Panama, R.P., the description 
of it in that paper follows: 

From the Star & Herald, Panama, Republic 
of Panama, June 6, 1961] 


OPERATION AND POLICIES or CANAL COMPANY 
ARE PRAISED BY New BOARD CHAIRMAN 


The operation and policies of the Panama 
Canal Company were praised by Under Secre- 
tary of the Army Stephen Alles at the close 
of formal sessions of the Board of Directors 
yesterday. 

Ailes, who is Chairman of the Board, made 
his comments in a statement after Board 
members heard a daylong review of canal 
operations and an outline of plans for the 
future presented by top canal officials, led 
by Gov. W. A. Carter, who also is president 
of the Company. 

In his statement, Ailes particularly noted 
the fine teamwork shown by canal per- 
sonnel in handling the ever-increasing traffic 
on the interoceanic waterway. He noted that 
traffic through the canal reached a new peak 
during May, when for the first time in its 
history 1,000 or more ships of over 300 Pana- 
ma Canal net tons made the transit during 
a calendar month. 

“Everyone concerned with handling this 
record number of ships without delay or in- 
cident of any kind deserves the highest 
praise,” he said. 

Alles’ statement: 

“The Directors of the Panama Canal enter- 
prise met in special session with Governor 
Carter and his staff and operating heads and 
have found it an interesting, informative, 
and gratifying experience. 

“Speaking for myself and other members 
of the Board, new and old, we were im- 
pressed with the dedication and high sense 
of mission of all those employees of the canal 
enterprise with whom we came in contact. 
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“As Chairman of the Board I was gratified 
to observe the sound management tech- 
niques judgment and vision exhibited by 
those entrusted by the people of the United 
States with the operation of what is one of 
the world's vital waterways. 

“It is a tribute to the canal’s working team 
that the canal continues to operate effi- 
ciently and without interruption in the face 
of complex supply and climate conditions 
while coping with ever-increasing traffic 
Last month for the first time in history the 
canal transited more than 1,000 oceangoing 
commercial vessels. Everyone concerned 
with handling this record number of ships 
without delay or incident of any kind de- 
serves the highest praise. 

“I look forward to the Board’s regular 
meeting on the isthmus in January at which 
time I can further broaden my contact with 
the many employees of the canal enterprise 
who are dedicated to transiting efficiently 
the ships of the world through the Panama 
Canal.” 

After the formal sessions closed Monday, 
Board members made an evening inspection 
trip through Gaillard cut aboard the crane- 
boat Atlas. The multimillion-dollar proj- 
ect of widening the cut from 300 to 500 feet 
was explained to the Board, as well as the 
cut lighting project, 

This morning the Board will inspect the 
Atlantic side facilities and in the afternoon 
will visit Miraflores locks. 

At Miraflores, Board members will inspect 
an unwatered lock chamber and tunnel. 
They will also view the work being done at 
Miraflores in preparation for arrival of new 
towing locomotives later this year and modi- 
fications being made to the locks in order to 
reduce lock outage time in future overhauls. 

Most of the Board of Directors attending 
the meeting will return to the United States 
by air Wednesday morning. 

They arrived on the isthmus Sunday and 
were evening guests at a reception at the 
residence of U.S. Ambassador to Panama 
Joseph §. Farland in honor of Board Chair- 
man Alles. 


African Odyssey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Walter K. Mickelson, publisher of the 
New Ulm, Minn., Daily Journal was one 
of a group of newspaper editors who 
made an extended tour of the continent 
of Africa. While on his tour, he and his 
associate, Harold M. Fredrikson of 
Minneapolis, wrote reports on conditions 
in the various African nations and these 
articles appear as a series in the New Ulm 
Daily Journal and the Fairmont Daily 
Sentinel. These interesting and thought 
provoking articles have been compiled 
and published by Mr. Mickelson in the 
booklet entitled “This Is Africa.” 

As an illustration of Walter Mickel- 
son's analysis of the Ghana situation, I 
include, under unanimous consent here- 
tofore granted, his article entitled 
“Ghana Drifts to Red Dictators,” in the 
Record at this point as part of my re- 
marks: 
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GHANA DRIFTS To RED DicraTrors 
(By Walter K. Mickelson) 


Accra, GHANA—We are seeing built here 
on African soil a modern, socialistic dictator- 
ship, 1961, Russian model. 

The Ghana president, the colorful 52-year- 
old, overpublicized Kwame Nkrumah rules 
this Minnesota-sized country with an iron 
hand in a soft glove. He is eulogized in his 
controlled press and radio and is called the 
Asagyto“ which means savior or deliverer. 

In England and the United States he has 
always had a good press. Actually he struts 
like a Mussolini, acts like a sawdust Hitler, 
and thinks like a Stalin or Khruschchev. 
And yet, we have sent him much ald and 
promising to send him much more. He 
would like to be the spokesman for all of 
Africa but so far his following Is rather con- 
fined to Ghana with its 7 million people. 

We got our first tip of what is ahead when 
we arrived at New York to find that my visa 
had not been issued. Fredrikson's went right 
through, but mine did not. I was a news- 
paperman. 

We went down to see the consul general of 
Ghana and he wanted to know what I in- 
tended to write about. I told him I didn't 
know because I had never been there. That 
I didn’t know how to play my cards until 
they were dealt. Finally he gave a visa and 
this completed all our visas. 

When he got to Ghana, Nkrumah was out 
of the country, He was in Washington talk- 
ing to President Kennedy and seeking an- 
other financial blood transfusion. Then he 
attended the Commonwealth Conference of 
Ministers at London and the African Con- 
gress on the Congo at Madagascar. 

We talked to the leaders on both sides at 
Accra, talking quite frankly and tossing 
rather tough questions at them. 

The defense of Nkrumah was quite similar 
to that made for Mussolini and Hitler in 
the early stages. 

He took over a country with many prob- 
lems. The people were poor and uneducated 
and more than one party would only confuse 
them. The people were so strong for the 
leader that another party could not exist. 
That he has to take his people in 25 years 
through a system of democratic evolution 
which has taken ‘the whites 2,000 years. 

They forget to say that the other news- 
paper which the party does not own but is 
not independent sells 80,000 papers compared 
to the party organ's 60,000 circulation. 

The party leaders claim Nkrumah is so 
strong with the people that when he runs 
he gets 10 votes to 1. They do not tell you 
that the opposition party meetings are 
banned, that they have no access to the 
press, radio, or televiston and any active op- 
position party worker is thrown in fail. 
When an election is held all opposition is in- 
timidated and the Nkrumah party counts 

the ballots. 

We interviewed the opposition leader, Dr. 
J. B. Danquah, who they have not dared to 
put in jail—yet. He is a well-educated law- 
yer, intelligent, moderate and a believer in 
genuine democratic processes. He finds it 
almost impossible to build up an opposition 
party when his workers (now 300 of them) 
are thrown in jail, and he cannot tell his 
story in the press, over the radio, or at pub- 
lic meetings. 

Every cabdriver knows where he lives, and 
I gave the cabman his address as well. The 
cabdriver said he just couldn't locate the 
place, so he stopped at the police station for 
information and probably to report. 

There is no doubt in Dr. Danquah’s mind 
that Nkrumah is trying to build a socialist 
republic here in Ghana and is patterning 
it after the Soviet system. 

The doctor was one of the earliest fighters 
for complete independence and for years 
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headed the movement. In 1947 he sent for 
Nkrumah, who was then in England, and 
brought him back to be secretary of the 
movement. En route home Nkrumah an- 
nounced in three speeches he was going to 
build socialistic republics in Africa. 

From this point on, Nkrumah took over 
and, by his oratory and organizational abil- 
ity, dominated the movement, After much 
trouble in Ghana, the English Government 
finally recognized Nkrumah and brought him 
into the Ghana Government. In 1957 they 
gave the Ghana Africans complete inde- 
pendence under the commonwealth system- 

The constitution Nkrumah wrote when he 
took power makes the hair of every liberty- 
loving individual curl. He developed a par- 
Mamentary system with one legislative 
chamber where he is a president and not a 
premier. 

Thus he does not have to appear and an- 
swer to parliament. He reserved full and 
dictatorial powers to the President, who cau 
override Parliament, force all Supreme Court 
judges out of office, and gives him the pow- 
ers of a czar. Section 4, article 8, of the 
constitution reads: 

“Except as may be otherwise provided by 
law, in the exercise of his functions, the 
President shall act in his own discretion, 
and shall not be obliged to follow advice 
tendered by any other person.” 

Nkrumah owns two of the three dally 
newspapers in Ghana and has silenced the 
independent press. He controls the radio 
and television. By the right of “preventive 
detention” he can throw anyone in jail for 
5 years without trial and he is doing it. 

The Government controls the trades union 
congress and the unions cannot strike with- 
out governmental approval. Even lawyers 
and doctors have to belong to the union and 
pay union dues of 56 cents a month. They 
not only have socialized medicine but also 
socialized law as well. 

All farm co-ops are Government controlled 
and now the Government cocoa board has 
eliminated all private dealers selling cocoa. 

A new Government banking system has 
been set up and is beginning to crowd out 
all private banks, 

Farmland ownership has been turned over 
to the tribal chiefs who are controlled by 
the state. Any time the Government wishes 
they can take this land back, so there is 
no real private ownership of land. 

The Government finances hotels, busi- 
nesses and all enterprises and keeps control 
in the state. 

When Nkrumah returned to Ghana in 
1947 they had to send him money to pay 
for his passage. Now he lives in a mansion 
estimated to be worth a million dollars. 
There is much complaint about the graft 
and under-the-table payments necessary to 
do business in Ghana. 

Workers complain they even have to pay 
to get a chance for a job. 

Nkrumah dreams of being the Negro ruler 
of all of Africa, but his country is small and 
there are many jealousies building up. 

So far nobody in Africa feels he is as 
important as does Nkrumah and our leaders 
in the United States of America, where 
he has had a wonderful press. 


What Can You Do for America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include an 
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address given by me on May 1, 1961, 

before the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

88 its annual meeting in Washing- 
n, D.C. 


War Can You Do ror AMERICA? 


(Address by Hon. Waiter H. Jupp, of 
Minnesota) 

President Motley, members of the U.S. 
ber of Commerce, ladies and gentle- 
men, your meeting comes this year at a time 
that is characterized by perhaps as great 
& mixture of moods and emotions as any 
period in our history. On one hand, we have 
the deepest gratitude for the goodness of 
living that is possible for us in this beauti- 
ful and blessed land; on the other hand, 
there is great uneasiness, uncertainty, per- 

plexity, dismay, even anxiety and despair. 
Less than 16 years ago we won total vic- 
tory in World War II. We had every ad- 
vantage, every superiority. Yet today we 
bri soberly asking, What can we do to sur- 

ve? 


How could so much be lost in so short a 
time? What went wrong? Not who was to 
blame, but how and why did we sò mis- 
Calculate? What were the mistakes that 
Caused us to allow so great a victory, pur- 
chased at so great a price, to slip through 
our fingers? 

We are profoundly grateful that no such 
thing has happened in our country as we 
Saw happening in Hungary 4 years ago, and 
in Tibet just 2 years ago, and in Cuba in the 
last few weeks. But no person in America 
Can feel at ease that such things can be hap- 
Pening to anybody anywhere right in the 
Middle of this supposedly enlightened 20th 
century. 

Can Korea go on indefinitely half slave, 

free? Or Asia, the next country on the 
verge there today being Laos? Or Germany, 
divided arbitrarily with the naive idea such 
& division ‘would satisfy Communist am- 
bitions? Do we think can go on in- 
definitely, or the whole wide world, half 
Slave and half free? Down deep inside we 
Sense that the answer is, No.“ But what 
are we to do about it? 

You belong to this great organization and 
Jou come to this meeting primarily to get 
new ideas, make new contacts, learn new 

ques or skills, that will enable you to 
Carry on your own business more efficiently, 
more rewardingly. You want not only 
success, you want the deep satis- 
factions that come from producing goods 
or services that people need and getting 
them distributed as equitably and as eco- 
nomically as possible. You know that what 
happens in your business back home depends 
today more than ever on what happens in 
Washington. Your Government determines 
What you can do in your business, how much 
you can earn, how much you can keep of 
What you earn, how much what you are 
Permitted to keep will buy. 

But decisions in Washington today depend 
More than ever on what happens in Cuba 
and Laos and the Congo and Algeria and 
Berlin. 

And what happens in those places depends 
to a greater extent than we have generally 
realized on decisions made in Moscow and 
Peiping. 

And the decisions in Moscow and Peiping 
depend, I am sure, to a greater degree than 
We realize on what we in the United States 
do—what you and I do as businessmen, men 
in public life, professional men—or what 
they think we will do. 

Before any one of us is a businessman or a 
Ph i—we are citizens of this Republic. 
We are taxpayers. Most of us are parents. 
And all of us are trustees of a way of doing 
things, a philosophy of life, a set of values 
that are under cold, calculated, determined 
assault the whole world around. 

May I suggest three simple forward steps 
we must take, three shifts in emphasis we 
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must make in our thinking and in our 
actions if we are to deal as successfully with 
the problems of our day and generation as 
those who developed this land did with the 
problems of their day. 

The first is: We must gain a deeper under- 
standing of the conflict which shakes our 
world, the mightiest conflict in all of human 
history. 

We know that it is a conflict of arms. 
Whichever side wins the missile race can 
compel the other to surrender, or perish, 
Because of our moral restraints we have not 
and we would not use superior power for that 
purpose. But the other side rejects all moral 
restraints and announces that if it gets such 
superiority, it will use its power for that 
purpose. 

We are seeing more clearly than we have, I 
believe, that it is also a conflict of economic 
systems, You have heard that discussed this 
morning. Which will crack up first under 
this awful load? If we don’t spend more and 
more to keep abreast in arms, we invite inse- 
curity—and disaster. If we do spend more 
and more for arms, and for everything else 
that has been promised, we make sure a re- 
newal of inflation—and disaster. Either way 
—disaster. This is why Mr. Khrushchev 
smiles as he says, We will bury you.” 

We see that it is also a conflict of educa- 
tional systems. Which will produce not only 
the smartest, but the toughest minds? Out 
of some 400 graduates at one of our Minne- 
apolis high schools a few years ago, the top 
5 honor students all came to this country 
since the end of World War II as the children 
of displaced persons. Do they have higher 
IQ's than our native-born Minnesota young- 
sters, mostly of Scandinavian ancestry? Of 
course not. It is just that they appreciate 
their opportunties in this land and apply 
themselves, 

It is also a conflict in scientific skills. 
Sputnik jarred us into realizing that we were 
behind. We began to work in earnest and 
are catching up. i 

We are beginning belatedly to see that it 
is a conflict not so much of weapons and 
wealth as of wills. Which side will work 
the harder? Which has the stronger and 
steadier nerves? 

Still more fundamentally, it is a conflict 
between two totally different philosophies 
of life, and therefore of government. Ours 
is based primarily on the importance of the 
individual human being; while the other is 
based on the importance of the masses—the 
individual does not count. 

Our society is based on the right of free 


_individuals to join voluntarily in free or- 


ganizations and associations to handle their 
problems and manage their affairs to the 
extent that they can, whether those affairs 
be business, civic, social, political, educa- 
tional, religious, or other interests. The 
other system denies individuals this right of 
voluntary association. The state, or the 
Communist Party which runs the state, de- 
termines what the Individual must or must 
not belong to, what he can and cannot do. 

Regularly and consistently, we must ad- 
mit, we have lost ground in this world con- 
flict during these 16 postwar years, prima- 
rily because we have failed or refused to do 
our homework, refused to study the nature 
of the Communist adversary and his philoso- 
phy. 

For example, because all of the govern- 
ments we have dealt with in previous pe- 
riods operated in terms of what their leaders 
believed to be their national interests, we 
have assumed that Communist governments 
also operate on that basis, in terms of na- 
tional interest. But it is not so. They op- 
erate in terms of tho world revolution to- 
ward which they drive unceasingly—no mat- 
ter what the zigs or the zags. 

Some of our leaders agreed to such things 
as a warm water port for the Soviet Union 
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on the China Sea and Communist control 
of 100 million non-Russians in Eastern Eu- 
rope and East Germany, in order to satisfy 
historic Russian aspirations and urges. This, 
they thought, would quiet Russian fears, 
Moscow would be satisfied, and we would 
have a period of peaceful coexistence and 
competition with security and progress for 
all. Of course, it did not happen that way. 
The Communists in Moscow are not Russian 
nationalists; they are Communists, which 
means world revolutionists. 

For more than 30 years since I got out 
from 8 months under the Communists in 
China, I have been a poor salesman for one 
simple idea. The idea is that Communists 
act like Communists. They do not act ac- 
cording to our concepts. They act the way 
they say they will act. We always insist on 
projecting our commercial, political, and 
moral concepts into their minds, and then 
we get angry when they do not live by those 
standards. But they have never said they 
would do so; they have said they are not 
going to live by our standards. 

Some Americans and citizens of other 
Western countries have argued for years that 
we did not need to worry about Red China 
because, for example, the national interests 
that the Chinese Communists supposedly 
have as Chinese, their concern for the wel- 
fare of the Chinese people, would inevitably 
lead them into conflict with Russian Com- 
munists. There is not a shred of evidence 
to support that wishful thinking. The Com- 
munists in Peiping are not Chinese patriots. 
They were born Chinese, they look like Chi- 
nese, they speak Chinese; but they are not 
Chinese, they are world revolutionists. They 
have starved Chinese people by the millions 
in order to export grain to carry on the world 
revolution. 

One way the simple idea might become 
fixed in our minds is to realize that com- 
muntsm is like a cancer, A cancer is a group 
of cells which, for some unexplained reason, 
have rejected the law-abiding processes of 
growth. Communists, like all cancers, can- 
not stop with the organ where they began, 
they live only by encroaching on normal 
tissue that does not belong to them; and, 
like all cancers, they spread in two ways— 
by direct extension through the basement 
membrane or the capsule of the organ (which 
corresponds to the boundary of a country) 
and by malignant cells lodging in other 
organs and eating them up from within. 
Doctors call those cancerous daughter growth 
metastases; in international politics, we call 
it subversion. We do not get angry with 
cancer, we just recognize its nature and com- 
bat its spread. We do not expect cancer 
cells to act like normal cells; they act like 
cancer cells. 

Mr. Nehru, the leader of India, at one time 
sort of scolded us because he felt we did not 
understand comunism in Asia. We were too 
militaristic and too imperialistic, so he said. 
He was sure he could deal with Chinese Com- 
munists because, he said, they were Asians. 
So he sat down with Shou En-lal, a good 
many years ago and worked out what they 
called the five principles of coexistence. The 
Chinese Communists used that agreement to 
keep India quiet and carrying the ball for 
them internationally, while they built their 
roads across Tibet, working day and night, 
and then they occupied the borders of India. 

Communists are not Asians, they are not 
Russians; they are world revolutionists. The 
real method by which they make headway 
is to get Communists in all lands to under- 
mine their own countries. They get Ameri- - 
can Communists to work against America, 
discredit us abroad, make us lose faith in 
ourselves and our system here at home. 
They emphasize racial discrimination or 
slums here and equate those with millions 
in slave labor camps in Communist coun- 
tries. They want you and me to come to 
say, “After all, we have some things that 
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are wrong too. There's not too much differ- 
ence.” 

They try to get Mexican Communists to 
pull down Mexico and Cubans to pull down 
Cuba and Greeks to pull down Greece, from 
the inside. They get Koreans to try to de- 
story Korean independence, and get Lao 
to try to make Laos subservient to the 
World revolution. Communists are not na- 
tionalists. 

Also, Communists are not capitalists. 
They do not produce and distribute goods 
and services in order to improve the lives 
of people, and make an honorable living 
in the process. They do not trade for com- 
mercial reasons. They trade for political 
reasons. How do you carry on trade with 
an organization or a regime or with persons 
for whom a signature has no yalidity, who 
make promises in order to break them? If 
you cannot depend upon the signature on a 
contract or the signature on a check, how 
do you do business? How do you meet the 
prices of people who believe that individual 
human beings have no rights or essential 
importance. Communist competitors can 
take reductions in their prices out of the 
hides of their workers. How do you meet 
that competition? 

To carry on trade you have to have a com- 
mon set of ground rules that are accepted by 
both sides. We do not have them with 
Communists. It is like a baseball team try- 
ing to play with a football team on a tennis 
court. How do you do it? 

Again, Communists are not democrats in 
the sense of being interested in the well- 
being and responsive to the wishes of their 
people, as democratically minded govern- 
ments are. 

Communists are also not Christians. They 
do not believe in the Judeo-Christian body 
of ethics on which our society is based— 
the Ten Commandments, the sacredness of 
life, the sanctity of the home, the pledged 
word, property, reputation, and soon. They 
openly declare they do not believe in those 

We cannot rightfully accuse Com- 
munists of betraying Christian values which 
they have never professed and which, in fact, 
they denounce. 

Still more fundamental than any of these, 
the world struggle is a conflict between two 
totally different concepts as to the nature 
of Man; which means of the Universe; and 
that means, of course, two different concepts 
as to the nature of God, or whether God is. 
It is a conflict of faiths, What do men really 
believe? What do we believe? What are we 
willing to work for, and die for, if necessary? 
This challenge to the basic assumptions on 
which our whole society, including business, 
is founded involves the future of every per- 
son and of almost every institution in our 
land. 

Some years ago I heard the eminent Leba- 
nese philosopher, Dr. Charles Malik, recently 
president of the United Nations General As- 
sembly, say that when the Conference on 
Human Rights convened in Paris after World 
War II, the delegates spent several months 
trying, in vain, to agree on what Man 18. 
For how could they declare what the rights 
are to which a human being is entitled until 
they decided what a human being is? 

Our society was founded by men who wrote 
as their concept of the nature of man, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created * * *.” They believed that 
there Is a creator, that man is His child and 
therefore a part of the Creator, in the same 
way that your boy is a part of you, and, 
therefore, has in him the capacity to become 
more and more like you, if he is willing to 
respond to your yearning quest of him. 

So, we believe that man has in him quali- 
ties and capabilities that are different from 
those possessed by any animal; he has some- 
thing of the Divine in him. He has the ca- 
pacity to make moral judgments and inde- 
pendent decisions—"yes” or no! - based on 
those moral judgments. 
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The philosophy and faith of the Commu- 
nists denies all this. They deny that there 
is a creator. They deny that there are such 
things as moral laws, such things as truth 
and falsehood, right and wrong, good and 
evil; and they deny that man is by nature, 
a moral being. They insist that man Is 
merely the smartest of the animals, the ani- 
mal with the largest brain—no more. 

They believe, therefore, that just as the 
eminent Russian physiologist, Pavlov, dem- 
onstrated that he could take young dogs and, 
by consistent control of their environmental 
stimuli, could condition them to make pre- 
dictable, unvarying, automatic responses, so 
with human beings. The Communists be- 
lieve that you and I think we have consci- 
ences and the capacity to make moral judg- 
ments and independent decisions, only 
because we have been taught that we have 
such a capacity. But if we were not taught 
it, we would not have it. 

So, they regard it as their mission to 
“liberate” us from what they believe to be 
the errors in our society, resulting from 
errors in our faith. 

To “liberate” us from these errors, they 
must first conquer the whole world. Only 
then can they abolish the institution of 
private ownership of property which, they 
say, gives man the notion that he is a dis- 
tinct individual, with “inalienable rights“ 
and importance as a person, 

They must remove the child from his par- 
ents’ control or guidance—as is done now 
in Red China—before the parents can com- 
municate to their own child the False“ ideas 
regarding man’s nature which the parents 
in their childhood received from their par- 
ents. The State will then rigidly control the 
child’s environment and what goes into his 
mind. Such control will include the jam- 
ming of any broadcasts of the Voice of 
America that might get across the idea to 
their youth that there is such a thing as a 
moral order in the universe and that man 
is a moral being endowed by his Creator with 
inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, 

Thus, they will condition the child to 
seek nothing for himself—because the indi- 
vidual does not count, They will teach him, 
so they say, to be cooperative and to desire 
only to serve the masses, Because no one 
will then try to get anything from anyone 
else, there will be no more clashes. Police- 
men will not be needed. The state will 
wither away and the perfect society, with 
peace and friendship, will be established 
everywhere. 

Do not underestimate the appeal of all 
this to the millions around the world who 
are just emerging from the Middle Ages, 
awakened by ourselves to a belief that they 
do not have to remain in ignorance, disease, 
poverty, squalor forever. The Communist 
doctrine seems to give a quick answer to 
their needs and desires. 

There are holes in the argument, but they 
are so dedicated and so sure of themselves 
that after spending many hours listening to 
them expound their faith, as I have had to 
do, a person finds himself wondering whether 
they or we are right. 

Some in the free world will always ob- 
ject that “they cannot change human na- 
ture.“ They reply that there is no such 
thing as human nature; that human nature 
is what you make it. They say that capital- 
ism makes it selfish; communism will make 
it selfless. Therefore, capitalism inevitably 
leads to clashes and war and that commu- 
nism and only communism, can lead to 
peace. 

As they see it, they are missionaries work- 
ing to bring the world to “peace.” They 
have a world doctrine; it requires world con- 
trol, They cannot be stopped by the offer- 
ing of a little concession in Laos or a deal 
in some other area of struggle. 

The reason why it has not been possible 
to get any real agreement with them in the 
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past, whether at Yalta or in the United 
Nations, whether at Panmunjon or at Paris, 
whether in Laos or Cuba, is because they 
are not pursuing the same objectives as we 
are pursuing. We want peace; they want 
conquest. We want to end the struggle; 
they intend to win it. 

Why are they not pursuing the same ob- 
Jectives as we? It is because they do not 
believe the same things as we belleve—about 
man, about the universe, and about God. 

Many people still think that the world 
conflict with the Communists is like that 
between the two major political parties in 
America. Both parties want a good, happy. 
free, strong, prosperous, secure America. 
The difference—and it is very real and has 
been effectively pointed out here this morn- 
Ing—is over which are the better ways to 
achieve those good objectives—and keep 
them. But our conflict with the Commu- 
nist is not over different means toward the 
same ends; it is over the ends. It is not 
over which are the best way to attain the 
same good objectives; it is over objectives. 

It is absurd to expect them to recognize 
and safeguard the inalienable rights with 
which we believe man is endowed by his 
creator, when they deny there is a creator. 

The outcome will depend largely on how 
deeply we understand our adversary and 
how skillfully and with what dedication we 
work for our own faith as against theirs. 

This leads to my second suggestion: not 
only must we gain a deeper understanding 
of this world conflict and the nature of the 
adversary; it is equally urgent that we gain 
a deeper understanding of our own culture 
and heritage. 

For seven centuries, beginning with 
Magna Charta, our ancestors fought to re- 
strict the powers of Government as the way 
to gain maximum freedom and dignity for 
every human being and thus to achieve a 
better life and society. “Liberalism” in 
those centuries meant for men the 
right to try to solve their problems on their 
own. 

Our forefathers came to this country not 
to get government to do things for them 
but to get a chance to do things for them- 
selves. They devised, for the first time on 
a major scale in all of human history, a 
system whereby people control government 
instead of government controlling people. It 
worked. It released the creative capacities 
previously unrecognized in all sorts of per- 
sons from all sorts of races, climes, and 
countries. It led to an unprecedented out- 
burst of creative energy, imagination, ef- 
fort, production, and progress. r 

Why did that happen? Was it because 
Americans had some superior ability that 
the other 94 percent of the people of the 
world who had produced approximately the 
same amount of wealth, did not have? Of 
course not. Was it because we had greater 
resources than they? No, for theirs in total 
were much greater than ours. Was it be- 
cause we were spared the destruction of 
two wars in a generation? That was a 
factor, but not the decisive one; the pat- 
tern of superior production here had been 
established before the wars came along. 
The basic reason was an economic system 
based primarily on the right of the indi- 
vidual, and on providing him opportunity 
and incentive to get ahead in accordance 
with his own ability and effort. 

And now it would seem we are supposed 
to be ashamed, or embarrassed, about the 
system which made it all possible and which 
the rest of the world so desperately needs, 
if it too is to produce and be free. 

I served on the Economic Committee of 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
3 or 4 years ago, and most of the countries 
wanted to set up a multibillion dollar pro- 
gram of economic development around the 
world. They always wanted the United 
States to put up 50 percent of the capital. 
I would ask why one country should put up 
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50 percent? They would answer, “Because 
you have 50 percent of the wealth.” Then I 
Would ask, “Why do we have half of the 
Wealth? There must be some reason for that. 
Don't you sometimes wonder why 6 percent 
of the people of the world have produced 
half of the wealth and have distributed it 
More widely than all the other 94 percent 
Put together? Maybe that is the secret you 
Need. We can give you our wealth—which 
is a result. We can give you our goods; these 
also are a result. We can give you our tools; 
they are also a result. But what has led peo- 


ple here to develop the tools to produce the 


commodities and the wealth?” 

That is what the world needs most from 
America—the cause, not just the result. 
That is the heritage and system which you 
and I also need to regain a deeper under- 
standing of. 

Some people today believe our Government 
should provide equal rewards to its citizens. 
Others of us believe the main function of a 
good government is to provide equal oppor- 
tunities for our citizens—not because we do 
not want the fullest possible rewards for our 
citizens, but precisely because we do want 
Such rewards, and believe that is the best 
Way to get them. 

Some sincere in our country, be- 
Cause of their preoccupation with those who 
are unfortunate—and there will always be 
Such—hbecome so concerned about helping 
them that they think this is the primary, 
almost the sole function of a good society. 
Others, equally sincere, believe that the pri- 
Mary concern of m good government is not 
handouts for the relatively few, but solvency 
for the many. For only as a society provides 
Opportunity and incentive for the many to 
become solvent will there long be anything 
With which to help the unfortunate. 

Tn short, a good government will provide a 
floor below which no citizen is allowed to 
fall in hunger, disease, ignorance, or squalor. 
But it will not try in vain to build a bed on 
which all its citizens can rest without 
further need to struggle. 

The system of t-from-above- 
down always looks so good at first. It hands 
Out so much in apparent benefits, until it 
has used up the fat accumulated by pre- 
vious, more provident generations. The peo- 
ple are better off—until they have lost their 
freedom, and then the benefits are soon gone 

00. 

Sometime ago I read of a foreign student 
in one of our theological seminaries who was 
engaged to occupy a pulpit in Iowa during 
the pastor's summer vacation. In his first 
Sermon, the student said that America must 
Share her wealth with the world; whereupon 
the trustees of the church decided that for 
the remainder of the summer he should 

corn rather than preach. His position 
was wholly understandable. The gap be- 
tween what he saw here and what he knew 
existed in so many other countries, was 80 
Breat that his first reaction was to try to 
Meet the needs of other peoples by dividing 
America's wealth with them. 

Now, if sharing our wealth with them 
Would solve their problems, we should do it. 
But it would not solve their problems. Our 
Wealth would soon be gone, and they would 
be little or no better off. It w. weaken 
us and not strengthen them. For what the 
World needs most from us is not our wealth, 
but the secret of our wealth—which is the 
secret of our production. 

And what is the secret of our production? 

is an economic system which provides 
opportunities and incentives for people to 
improve their condition in accordance with 
their own merit, their initiative and their 
effort. 

From what did that economic system 
dome? It came from a political concept 
be right and the importance of the individ- 
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And from what did that political concept 
come? It came from a religious faith—the 
conviction that every person is precious be- 
cause he is created by a creator. He is.a 
child of God. 

So it was because of the establishment 
here of a free society, based on a philosophy 
of government which, in turn, came from 
the Judeo-Christian faith and its emphasis 
on the worth of the individual human being, 
that America came to be the land, the move- 
ment, of which we are trustees. It is our 
mission to preserve and to strengthen and 
to spread this heritage, not by coercion, but 
by persuasion and example. 

Lastly, it is not enough to gain a deeper 
understanding of our adversary and to re- 
gain a deeper understanding of ourselves 
and our philosophy and faith. We must de- 
velop a deeper dedication to and enthusiasm 
for the things we believe. 

The outcome of this mighty conflict will 
be determined not by which philosophy or 
faith is true, but by which has the more 
dedicated. disciples and the more convincing 
and contagious advocates. 

How can we get dynamic words to go 
along with our dynamic deeds? The Com- 
munists have such appealing and exciting 
words, however dishonest, to describe their 
deeds and their promises. It is not enough 
for us to have done wonderful things in our 
free society; we must find ways and words 
to explain and sell our ideas that will catch 
fire in people's minds and make our system 
as attractive and appealing in,our day and 
generation as it was in the past. 

For. ladies and gentlemen, power comes 
not from an idea. It comes from the gen- 
eration of emotional tment to an 
idea, to a cause. How completely do we 
believe it? How hard are we willing to 
work for it?. That is the test. l 

For a long time, as you know, many said, 
“Don't worry about communism; commu- 
nism regiments the human mind, and the 
human mind when regimented will not be 
creative.” Well, that was a comforting 
thought. But a scientist is trained to in- 
sist that when an hypothesis will not ex- 
plain some indisputable facts, he has to 
reexamine the hypothesis. The indis- 
putable facts are that the Communist mind 
is extraordinarily creative; it has too fre- 
quently left us behind, right in the fields 
where we had sort of taken it for granted 
that we had a monopoly of superiority be- 
cause of our freedom. Maybe it ls not just 
freedom which releases, challenges and calls 
into operation the creative capacities of the 
human mind and spirit. Maybe it is en- 
thustasm: or—a better word—"dedication.” 

That is, it is not enough to know the 
truth, or even to write it out in a brilliant 
ad or discuss it in a monograph. We must 
give ourselves to it. Until we come to care 
as well as to know, not much will happen. 
We are like a wonderful automobile, a per- 
fect concept and machine, without any gas. 
It will not go. 

A couple of years ago a friend sent me 
a little book entitled They Signed for Us.” 
It was just a thumbnail sketch of the 56 men 
and their families who signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which has been quoted 
here this morning. They wrote, “For the 
support of this Declaration, we mutually 
pledge to each other“ —did they say “our 
vacation, our occasional weekend, our spare 
change, or whatever Is left after taking care 
of our other needs?” No, they wrote “For 
the support of this Declaration we pledge 
our lives, our fortunes, and our secred 
honor.” 


You may have forgotten that they did not 
sign the Declaration on July 4; they just 
voted it and then got away before they 
should get picked up as traitors by the 
British. They met secretly a month later 
and signed. Their names were not. made 
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public for 6 months. One of them never got 
back to his home through the whole war: 
the British had occupied it. Before one 
from New Jersey could get back to his home, 
the British had seized it, his sick wife and 
some of his children and thrown them into 
dungeons. They had pledged their lives 
and they gave them. 

They also pledged their fortunes; and they 
gave them. For example, the four who signed 
from New York were all rich. Two had vast 
ocean fleets. All of them were reduced to 
poverty. Not a man wavered. They had an 
idea; and they also had dedication to it. 
They had committed themselves to their 
faith. They had enthusiasm for their cause. 
And therefore they had power. 

We have come now to a showdown in this 
world struggle. It is intolerable that the 
United States should continue, like Gulliver's 
giant, to be bound down by so many small 
restrictions here and there, mostly self- 
agreed to in different times and situations, 
that the vast powers of this country for the 
freedom of man are rendered ineffective, al- 
most paralyzed, as we saw last week in Cuba. 

In ancient times, the regulations that grew 
up around observance of the Sabbath, each 
of which had a good point, had become so 
restrictive that the Sabbath could not be 
used for the benefit of man. Ways had to be 
found to modify or break through those regu- 
lations. Jesus had to break some of them, 
saying, “The Sabbath was made for man and 
not man for the Sabbath.” 

Similarly, the time has come when the 
United States, born in freedom and dedicated 
to its preservation and extension, must find 
ways to support it, It is time for this Nation 
to announce a new doctrine, if you please; 
namely, that whenever and wherever men's 
freedom is denied or threatened and men are 
giving their lives for freedom, the United 
States cannot consider itself restrained or 
prevented by lesser considerations or com- 
mitments from using its every resource, as 
it deems necessary or effective, in support of 
freedom and man’s struggle for it. 

When Abraham Lincoln signed the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation a case could be and 
was made that it was legally wrong. But it 
was morally right, and it was morally neces- 


We too must again become free to help men 
who are fighting for freedom. The greater 
commitments must take precedence over the 
lesser. First obligations—those to man— 
must again be first, 

So we are once more at the brink. It is 
not because Kennedy wants to be at the 
brink, any more than Eisenhower and Dul- 
les wanted to be at the brink. The Com- 
munists pull us to the brink, testing us, 
testing us. We have only two courses: to 
stand firm at the brink, or weakly to go over 
the brink. Every time we have stood firm, 
nobody has gone over the brink. Every time 
we have just stood by, wringing our hands 
while still more people were brought under 
Communist subjugation and enslavement by 
one devious means or another, we did not 
thereby prevent expansion of the conflict, 
we made it more certain. The enemy was 
made stronger, we and our allies weaker, and 
the ultimate atomic holocaust brought 
nearer. 

There is risk now if we stand firm at the 
brink, but there is hope. There is greater 
risk if we do not stand firm—and no hope. 

So what America and the world needs most 
from us is that we recapture a faith in our 
faith comparable to the faith the Commu- 
nists have in their faith, comparable to the 
faith our forefathers had in theirs. 

With all my heart, I believe that the sys- 
tem of government by voluntary federation 
under law, which our fathers established 
here, representa the best set of political ideas 
ever put together In one place in the world’s 
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history. I think they are the hope of man- 
kind. The achieving of a world of freedom 
and peace and prosperity depends upon our 
understanding their true nature, making 
them work better here at home, and helping 
to spread them throughout the world with 
all our hearts and souls, as well as our minds. 

This world conflict is not an old-fashioned 
struggle for control of land; it is a struggle 
for the control of man—the mind of man, 
the soul of man, the whole of man. It is 
total conflict. Never did we in America face 
such a fundamental challenge to the ulti- 
mate values of life. Never did we have to 
think so deeply and work so hard as we shall 
have to in the years just ahead, if we are 
to live in freedom and dignity and useful- 
ness, or even to live at all. 

Our generation cannot escape the call to 
great dedication and heroic effort if we are 
to secure the blessings of liberty for ourselves 
and our posterity. And without the bless- 
ings of liberty, there are no others. 

John Foster Dulles, in his last appearance 
before my committee, said this: “All through 
nature, whatever is in motion tends to pre- 
vail. If it is the drop of water that is in 
motion, it takes a long time but it prevalis 
over the rock. If it is the rock that is in 
motion, very quickly it prevails and pene- 
trates the water.” 

When our country began, it was in motion. 
Men knew what they believed in; they gave 
their lives, their fortunes for it. They 
studied government. They organized to 
build the country. They set their goals 
and then gave themselves to achieving them. 
They were in motion. The whole world 
looked to America. Forty million people 
came here in one 5-decade period—not 
driven, but drawn. 

Now we have become rich and comfortable. 
We say we want . What most of us 
really want is just to be left in peace. We 
are on the defensive. Where are we to make 
our stand? On the 40-yard line? The 10? 
The 2? 

At the same time, the Communists are on 
the offensive. They are lean and tough. 
They know what they want and they have 
slick, clever slogans, however dishonest, that 
appeal to youth and to newly independent 
peoples everywhere. They are on the march 
and they are winning. 

What can we do for America? Get our- 
selves and our faith once more in motion. 


Resolution Endorsed by Massachusetts 
State Council, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following resolution endorsed 
and adopted by the delegates in attend- 
ance at the annual conference of the 
Massachusetts State Council of the In- 
ternational Association of Machinists 
convened in Brighton, Mass., on June 
10, 1961: 

Whereas that title VI, section 604(b), 
Federal Employees Pay Act of 1945, as 
amended, be further amended as follows: 
Section 604(b), beginning not later than 
October 1, 1961, each pay period for all of- 
ficers and employees of the organizations 
referred to in section (a), except those em- 
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ployees whose basic compensation is fixed 
and adjusted from time to time in accord- 
ance with prevailing rates by wage boards 
or similar administrative authority serving 
the same purpose and officers and employ- 
ees on the Isthmus of Panama in the service 
of the Canal Zone Government or the 
Panama Canal Company, shall cover two 
administrative work weeks; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense 
recently ordered the Navy Department to 
convert to biweekly pay periods; and 

Whereas the Department of Defense direc- 
tive to the Navy violates a longstanding pay 
principle and practices utilized universally 
by private industry; and > 

Whereas organized labor as a unit is 
against the principle of biweekly pay 
periods; and 

Whereas biweekly pay periods tend to im- 
pose restrictions on the individual budgets 
thereby tending to stagnate the economy; 
and further 

Whereas Lodge No. 150, I.A. of M. and 
Lodge No. 634, LA. of M. is in accord that 
the abolishment of the biweekly pay system 
for blue-collar workers should be enacted 
into law to reduce financial hardships as 
now are imposed and as a stimulation to the 
economy of this great country: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts State 
Council of the International Association of 
Machinists, AFL-CIO convened at Boston, 
Mass., June 10, 1961, go on record as being 
in accord with weekly pay periods for all 
Federal blue-collar workers and that a bill 
to that effect receive active endorsement 
from the New England congressional dele- 
gation; and be 1g further 

Resolved, That the secretary-treasurer be 
instructed to send copies of this resolution 
to all affiliated lodges, district No. 44 grand 
lodge, and to each member of the New Eng- 
land congressional delegation for their 
immediate action and endorsement. 


Different Bus Riders 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ord, I include the following editorial from 
the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, S.C., of 
July 6, 1961: 

DIFFERENT Bus RIDERS 


The Anderson Independent called attention 
to a different kind of bus riders visiting in 
the South in the following editorial; 

“A high-spirited load of bus riders are 
now touring the South to see what this fa- 
vored land and its people are like. 

“They are riding from city to city, includ- 
ing Charleston in our own State, to meet and 
mingie with our people, to visit our histori- 
cal landmarks, and to see how people in a 
free land can live and work and play ac- 
cording to thelr own ambition, imagination, 
and labors. 

“These bus riders are touring the South in 
friendship and in appreciation of the new 
land they have discovered in the last year. 
They shun violence, they live up to the laws 
of the land, and, in return, they are being 
welcomed as visitors from afar who come 
bearing gifts of mutual respect and friend- 
ship. 

“These bus riders are 35 young students 
from foreign countries who have spent the 
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last years as honored guests in the homes of 
southern people—in their cases, in Texas 
and Louisiana. They are now on their way 
to New York by way of Charleston, Wil- 
liamsburg, and Washington under the aus- 
pices of the American Field Service, which 
organization sponsored their coming to this 
country and their stay here. 

“After 4 days in New York seeing the 
sights of our largest city, they will return 
to their homes in France, England, Den- 
mark, Brazil, and many other countries with 
a new understanding of what America is. 
They have not been indoctrinated with new 
political theories or economic suppositions, 
They have simply had the chance to study, - 
and think, and see how we in America live.“ 


Reply to SBA Critic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


` OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16 the Washington Daily News published 
a column written by Lyle C. Wilson hav- 
ing to do with the program of setting 
aside Federal construction contracts for 
exclusive bidding by small business con- 
cerns. 

Irving Maness, Deputy Administrator 
of the Small Business Administration, 
replied to Mr. Wilson’s column in a let- 
ter to the editor of the News, published 
in the issue for June 30, 1961. Mr. 
Maness’ letter follows: 

CHALLENGES WILSON ON SBA COLUMN 

Lyle C. Wilson’s column, “A Complaint 

SBA.“ was unfair. It turned on the 
contention of Representative PHIL WEAVER, 
Republican, of Nebraska, that “SBA has im- 
posed on Government procurement officials 
a set-aside policy. This policy sets aside for 
small business Government contracts for 
construction work even though the bid of a 
small business may be substantially higher 
than the bid of a large business for the same 
job.” 

The article also says, Mr. Weaver cited 
places and bids in eight instances in which 
small business obtained contracts although 
larger businesses had bid at less cost” and 
contends that Representative Weaver had 
checked with Associated General Contractors, 
and that “a great majority” of its 7,000 mem- 
bers were “publicly on record” as opposed to 
the SBA set-aside program, although 89 per- 
cent were small businesses, 

“Why,” Mr. Wilson asks, does SBA impose 
a costly subsidy program in behalf of small 
businessmen who don't want the program?” 

Here are a few facts: 

First, the law specifically requires the 
Government “should aid, etc., small business 
concerns to preserve free enterprise, to insure 
that a fair proportion of the total purchases 
and contracts, including, but not limited to, 
contracts for maintenance, repair, and con- 
struction, be placed with small business 
enterprises.” 

Thus it is clear that SBA does not “im- 
pose” this program; the program is required 
of it, by law. 

As to the set-aside p Tesulting in 
higher costs, competitive bidding is present 
on set-aside construction procurements, just 
as on set-aside purchases of property and 
services. 

On construction contracts, very careful 
cost estimates are made before inyiting bids. 
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If the contracting officer considers the bids 
high, he may ask for withdrawal of the set- 
aside although I know of no case where this 
has been done. 

Performance capability is also determined 
Prior to contract award. 

One final point: while officials of the 
Associated General Contractors may not be 
in favor of the set-aside program for con- 
struction contracts, many contractors are— 
including one of AGC’s own branches. 

For instance, the Association of General 
Contractors, Oklahoma City, Okla., composed 
largely of small business concerns, is ask- 
ing that our program be extended. 

We in SBA neither know of instances of 
construction contracts being awarded at un- 
Teasonable prices under the set-aside pro- 
12 nor of any reports of poor workman- 
ship. 

IgvING MANESs, 
Deputy Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, 


American Legion Convention, 
Mamaroneck, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Legion recently held a conven- 
tion for its Westchester County, N.Y., 
leaders in the village of Mamaroneck, 
Where it honored Senator Tuomas J. 
Dopp with the Legion’s Americanism 
Citation. 


The work which the Legion has done 
in combating un-American activities 
has been outstanding and has contrib- 
uted substantially to the well-being of 
the country. They have endeavored to 
stop the gnawing penetrations of the 
Communists aimed at undermining our 
Society and way of life and directed to- 
Wards the ultimate destruction of our 
Government. 

As one who was permitted to join in 
Welcoming the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, I had the opportunity 
to say a few words which I am setting 
down below: 

Mr. Chairman, commander of the West- 
chester American Legion, Senator Dopp, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen, as 
One who has had the privilege of serving as 
Mayor of this friendly village, I do not feel 
that it is presumptuous on my part to join 
with our good Mayor Joe Dalfonso and the 
Village officials in welcoming to this village, 
the members of the American Legion who 
are now convening here. t 

And I want to offer a special welcome to 
my dis colleague in the Congress, 
the able Senator from Connecticut, THOMAS 
J. Dopp. 

On an occasion such as this, marked as it 
is by the presence of men who served their 
country with courage and gallantry, I think 
it is fi to bring into focus for a mo- 
ment the dangers which beset us. 

In doing so, I do not want to tred on the 
field. allotted to the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut who has shown great pa- 
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triotism in his service to his country and 
who has consistentiy fought against the sub- 
versive influences which are besetting us 
from all sides. 

In the few moments given me let me re- 


mind you that the difficult times we are ~ 


living in ,and the confusion which surrounds 
us, is partly due to our own collective indif- 
ference to the challenge of the Soviet Union. 
When some years ago, the Russian Com- 
mintern boldly decreed that that country 
was out to destroy us—a remark which was 
later supplemented by Khrushchey’s boast 
that he would live to see us burn—we should 
have reacted promptly with the full power 
we had at our disposal by regarding such 
insults as a declaration of war and as a 
threat to our security. 

For years now, Russia, which is an army 
on the march, has won hundreds of battles 
without firing a shot. First, Latvia, Es- 
thonia and Lithuania were engulfed, then 
the 40 million people of the Ukraine. Fol- 
lowing that came Czechoslovakia, Albania, 
Rumania, Poland and a host of minor en- 
tities. Wherever the Soviet power prevails, 
darkness ensues. The light of freedom goes 
out and man struggles in an abysmal sea of 
tortuous living and lingering misery. 

There is one bright hope which we should 
not overlook, however. All is not smooth 
and happy in the Soviet Union. Professor 
Dobriansky, a keen student of Russian af- 
fairs, has pointed out publicly that there is 
great discord and discontent within the So- 
viet orbit. Many of the ethnic groups 
imprisoned in the Russian universe are 
smouldering with deep resentment at the 
leadership which of necessity they must fol- 
low. They bear no loyalty or allegiance to 
the controlling faction, and yet they are re- 
garded as part of the Slavish Republic. 

If trouble bursts forth, Russia would have 
its own problem of holding together a loosely 
flung multitude of states whose allegiance 
is questionable and whose resentment is 
subtly evidenced in the scheme of things. 

We in this country are fortunate indeed 
to have a Senate and a House of Representa- 
tives highly aware of the problems we face 
and of the challenge confronting us. 

The distinguished Senator from Connecti- 
cut is one of a number of men whose pa- 
triotism and courage assures our country of 
maintaining the right direction in these 
challenging times. Subversion is all about 
us. Intrigue and deception are part of the 
package of today’s living among a host of 
anti-Americans whose hope is our ultimate 
destruction, 

To us who are here today, to you who have 
been conditioned in the glorious tradition of 
American living—a«a tradition based on moral 
value and a sense of what is right as dis- 
tinguished as from what is evil, such a de- 
velopment is not only incongruous but al- 
most inconceivable. 

Wherever we turn we see the inroads of 
communism. It is evidenced in the lacka- 
daisical indifference of many to the emblem 
which marks our unity and our country, and 
in the halfhearted acceptance of the re- 
sponsibility of shouldering arms in defense 
of our country. 

Let me say in closing that I want to con- 
gratulate the Legion for the stand it has 
taken in upholding the patriotic virtues of 
our land and our people, of ferreting out 
those who would destroy us, and insisting 
that we as Americans have a right to thwart 
the Communist penetration at every turn 
in order that we, as a nation, can persist in 
preserving our own security and in leading 
the way to the underprivileged nations of 
the world who are seeking the bright light 
of freedom. 
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Benson Took Birchite on Tours 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include an article 
by Drew Pearson which appeared in the 
Washington Post of July 12, 1961: 

BENSON TOOK BIRCHITE ON TOURS 
(By Drew Pearson) 

Good old Ezra Taft Benson, whom every- 
body liked except the farmers has gone back 
to Salt Lake City leaving an interesting rec- 
ord on the books of the Agriculture Depart- 
ment. It's not a farm record, but a travel 


record 
of Agriculture, 


The former Secretary 
charged with watching over the farmers’ wel- 
fare from Maine to California, actually spent 
as much time traveling abroad in his latter 
term as John Foster Dulles. His Mormon 
ancestors, who chalked up notable history in 
traveling at a period when getting around 
was a little tougher, were pikers compared 
with the junkets of Ezra, at the taxpayers’ 
expense, to 68 countries, plus 26 trips to his 
hometown, Salt Lake City. 

All were on “official business.” And, in 
addition to taking along his family, plus in- 
laws, Benson also took with him on two for- 
eign junkets a prominent member of the 
John Birch Society, Thomas J. Anderson, 
publisher of the Farm and Ranch magazine. 

The “bible” of the John Birch Society 
states that President Eisenhower is a Com- 
munist, also Milton Eisenhower and John 
Foster Dulles; and that Chief Justice Earl 
Warren should be impeached. Apparently 
the friend who accompanied the stanch 
member of the Eisenhower Cabinet on two 
prolonged foreign junkets has views not too 
far from those of the Birch bible. 

Interviewed on the “Open End” TV pro- 
gram by David Susskind, April 23, Anderson 
gave these interesting statements in reply 
to questions: 

SussKIND. Do you believe that Chief 
Justice Warren should be impeached. 

ANDERSON. Absolutely. 

Svusskinp. Do you believe that the United 
Nations is a Communist plot and is working 
to the bad interests of our country? 

ANDERSON. Next to the Communists, I 
think it is our greatest enemy. 

Sussxinp. The U.N.? 7 — 

ANDERSON. Yes sir. 

SussKinp. Why? 

ANDERSON. I do not believe in coexistence. 
It is as nonsensical as fried snowballs, 

Sussxiyp. Do you really believe that the 
press, radio, and television in American is 
Communist-controlled. 

ANDERSON. I believe there is a great deal 
of truth in that. 

Despite these views, the great economizer 
of the Ike cabinet took Anderson with him 
on two trips in Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice planes which cost the Department of 
Agriculture around $79,000. As an individual 
fiying on commercial lines, the trip would 
have cost Anderson about $3100. 

Scrutiny of Agriculture Department rec- 
ords shows that Benson's so-called “official 
trips” cost the taxpayers a total of $194,- 
642.16; and leads to some bewilderment as 
to how much time Benson could have spent 
looking after the interests of American 
farmers. 


‘ 
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AMAZING TRAVEL RECORD 

In addition to the 26 official trips to his 
hometown af taxpayers’ expense, Benson 
also made 13 trips to Salt Lake City at his 
own expense. There were 173 other domes- 
tic trips to various parts of the United States 
and Canada, charged to the taxpayer. 

However, the most interesting entries in 
this fantastic, taxpayer-financed travelog are 
two foreign trips, one to Europe from Sep- 
tember 23 to October 9, 1959, and the other 
to the Far East from November 10 to 28, 
1960. Transportation in both cases was 
provided free by a Government MATS air- 
plane, and on both trips Benson took with 
him not only a hefty delegation of his own 
relatives, but his Birchite friend, Thomas J. 
Anderson, listed officially on the MATS 
manifest as a news correspondent. 

Besides Anderson, those invited by Ben- 
son on the 1959 oversea trip included Mrs. 
Benson and two daughters, Bonnie and Bev- 
erly. They toured Germany, Poland, Rus- 
sia, Finland, Sweden, and Norway. 

Anderson also accompanied Benson on the 
1960 junket to the Far East on a MATS 
plane. This time the passenger list in- 
cluded four Benson relatives—his wife, 
daughter, Beverly, another daughter, Bar- 
bara, and her husband, Dr. Robert H. 
Walker, of Calgary, Canada. 

They visited Hawali, Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand. 


Hoffa’s Threat Is Real Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the dangers to the citizens of 
the United States as exemplified by the 
ruthless ambitions of Jimmy Hoffa are 
amply expressed in the editorial from 
the Scottsbluff Star Herald of Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr. His thirst for power poses 
one of the most insidious internal threats 
which this country has faced. Legisla- 
tion is needed now to curb this ruthless- 
ness. 

I intend to introduce a bill in regard 
to labor unions which will be similar to 
our antitrust law for businesses within 
the next few days: 

Horra’s THREAT Is REAL Crisis 

James R. Hoffa poses as great a threat 
to the future of America and the cause of 
democracy as Fidel Castro even though he 
doesn't wear a Communist label. 

What happened at the Teamsters Union 
convention Monday should alarm and sicken 
every American interested in the welfare of 
this country. 

Hoffa, in typical gangster fashion at a 
thoroughly rigged convention, established 
a pattern of dictatorial rule over the giant 
Teamsters Union that can, on his whim, 
strangle the American economy. 

Rank and file teamsters were disenfran- 
chised in any control of their union. Their 
rights to hold office or become delegates to 
future conventions are strictly limited, 

Hoffa's delegates absolved him and his ad- 
ministration of misappropriating their 
funds, mail fraud and all the other Federal 
charges against him, 

He got himself a raise from $50,000 to $75,- 
000 per year and an “unlimited expense ac- 
count.” And he steamrollered through a dol- 
lar-per-member boost in dues. 
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We see no difference between the Team- 
ster delegates yelling unanimous apprbval 
for their own disenfranchisement, and streets 
full of Cubans shouting approval when 
Castro told them there was no need for any 
more elections. 

Hoffa will now launch a vast campaign to 
increase the size of his union. His appetite 
for power is unlimited and he has no 
scruples about the welfare of this country. 

He has successfully challenged the Federal 
Government and the American people who 
must inevitably pay the price for his de- 
mands. Decent labor unions are to be dis- 
credited and taken over if possible. 

This is the evil In the labor movement 
at its worst. First it should not have hap- 
pened. It has been made possible by weak- 
kneed politicians who can't say no to the 
labor vote. 

It has been made possible by the rank and 
file Teamsters who have said time and again, 
“Sure Beck and Hoffa have been stealing from 
us, but we've never had it so good. What 
do we care as long as we benefit?” 

It is time for Congress to make labor 
unions subject to the same antitrust laws 
as private industry. There must be laws 
which will prevent such action as the Team- 
sters have taken disenfranchising their rank 
and file members. 

This is not a job for vacillating,do-gooders, 
it is a job for the Teamsters themselves and 
for every American who believes in democ- 
racy. 

We hope that the President, who has been 
quick to point out a great many crises facing 
our Nation, will not miss the present one, 
and will call upon Congress for immediate 
action. After all, President Kennedy and his 
brother, Attorney General Robert Kennedy, 
conducted a complete investigation of Hoffa 
and his union manipulations. ` 

No, we do not believe that the labor move- 
ment should be destroyed. Far from it. 
But when it threatens to dominate and bully 
and take over the American economy, and 
destroy the basic concepts of democracy, 
then it is time to do something about it. 


Our Declaration Is Still a Rallying Cry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, a noted 
American historian, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, who is professor of history and 
American studies at Amherst College in 
my congressional district, has written 
a cogent article on the Declaration of 
Independence in which he states that 
this most subversive document was the 
antecedent of revolts against colonialism 
that have swept the world in our time. 
Dr. Commager was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, the University of 
Copenhagen, Cambridge University, and 
Oxford University, and taught at New 
York University and Columbia University 
before going to Amherst College. Under 
previous permission, I include his article, 
which appeared in the New York Times 
magazine on June 2, 1961, along with 
my remarks in the Appendix: 

Our DECLARATION Is STILL a RALLYING Cry 
(By Henry Steele Commager) 

The United States was born of rebellion 

and grew to greatness through revolution. 
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No other nation it is safe to say, has a revo- 
lutionary history that is so long or so com- 
prehensive, and no other has a record that 
is so subversive. 

Certainly the Declaration of Independence 
has some claim to be considered the most 
subversive document of modern history, and 
members of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution and the John Birch Society and 
all the other organizations that mortally fear 
reyolution would do well to work to bar it 
from schools and public libraries. For, con- 
sider how explosive are its principles, if they 
are to be taken seriously: All men are cre- 
ated equal; all have a right to life, liberty. 
and the pursuit of happiness; the purpose of 
government is to secure these rights; men 
have a right to overthrow existing govern- 
ments and to make new governments. 

Americans did not invent these heady 
doctrines, but they did something far more 
dangerous; they invented the mechanisms 
which gave them life and meaning. In the 
words of John Adams they “realized the doc- 
trines of the wisest writers.“ Thus, while 
Philosophers had long asserted that men 
make government, it remained for the Ameri- 
cans to contrive that fundamental demo- 
cratic institution whereby men can, in fact, 
create a government, the constitutional con- 
vention. Thus, while philosophers had long 
argued that all power was limited and that 
no government could exercise unlimited 
power, it remained for Americans to devise 
really effective legal limitations on govern- 
ment: written constitutions, checks and 
balances, dual federalism, judicial review— 
devices that for the first time in history 
really limited government. 

But the Declaration was just a beginning 
of the revolution. Thereafter the United 
States embarked upon a career that was 
deeply subversive of most of the things gov- 
ernments and rulers in the Old World be- 
lieved in and stood for. Just think: no es- 
tablished church, no royalty, no heriditary 
nobility, no military establishment, no great 
vested interests, no colonies to exploit. And 
to look at its positive features—self-gov- 
ernment, limited government, religious free- 
dom, popular education, and a classless 50- 
ciety. 

The more we contemplate the American 
experience, the more we are impressed by 
its deeply revolutionary character. No won- 
der that when the perspicacious Tocqueville 
came to America in the mid-1830's, he could 
report, in effect, “I have seen the future, and 
it works! and go home to warn France, and 
all Europe, to prepare for an inevitable revo- 
lution along American lines. “The question 
here discussed,” he sald—and he was talk- 
ing about equality in America—“is interest- 
ing not only to the United States, but to 
the whole world; it concerns not a nation, 
but all mankind.” That was something that 
thoughtful Americans and Europeans real- 
ized from the beginning—that the experience 
of America concerned not just a nation but 
all mankind. 

Americans were the first people to revolt 
against a mother country and set up on 
their own, This established a pattern, first 
for the nations of Latin America, and even- 
tually for nations and peoples in the Old 
World and in ancient continents. The re- 
volts against colonialism which have swept 
Asia and Africa in our own time have their 
historical antecedents or beginnings in 
American experience. If any people should 
sympathize with the impulse to “dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume 
separate and equal station,” it is Americans, 
for in a very real sense they initiated and 
inspired it. 

The United States was the first nation 
founded squarely on the right of revolution; 
on the right to alter or abolish government. 
That principle is to be found not only in the 
Declaration, but in the institution of the 
constitutional convention, What Madison 
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sald shortly after the inauguration of the 
new government is true today: 

“If there be a principle that ought not to 
be questioned within the United States, it 
is that every nation has a right to abolish 
an old government and establish a new one. 
This principle is not only recorded in every 
Public archive, written in every American 
heart, and sealed with the blood of a host 
of American martyrs, but is the only lawful 
tenure by which the United States hold their 
existence as a nation.” 

The United States was the first Nation to 
embark upon the experiment of a broad, 
Popular self-government. Government, said 
Jefferson, derives its powers from the consent 
Of the governed. The Government embraced 
the whole body politic, and consent meant 
Something more than acquiescence; it meant 
Participation. It is fashionable, now, in 
some quarters, to recall that suffrage was 
limited to 18th-century America, and to 
Quote anguished criticisms of democracy 
from the rich and the well born. What is 
important is that incomparably more people 
Participated in the daily business of govern- 
ment in the American States than anywhere 
else in the world; that limitations on suf- 
trage evaporated with an ease that aston- 
ished envious Euro liberals; that there 
Would have been no occasion for complaints 


against democracy if democracy had not 


been a very real thing; and that, after all, 
the Federalists did go under in 1800 and the 
Jeffersonians, with faith in the ability of 
Men to govern themselves, did triumph. 

Americans were pioneers in self-govern- 
ment. As Tom Paine wrote, “America made 
a stand, not fom herself only, but for the 
World, and looked beyond the advantages 
Which she could receive.” She undertook to 
Prove to the rest of mankind that self-gov- 
ernment could work. All through the 19th 
century upperclass visitors reported that 
it did not work, but in that same century 
Some 20 million immigrants from the Old 
World to the New gave America a resounding 
vote of confidence. 

Americans were the first people deliber- 
ately to create a nation: what Lincoln said 
at Gettysburg was literally true, that our 
Torefathers had brought forth a new nation. 
Theretofore nations had not been created; 
they had grown out of century-long histor- 
ical processes; thus England, France, Den- 
Mark, Spain and many others. But Amer- 
ican nationalism was a creative act, a»prod- 
uct of the deliberate application of will and 
intelligence by statesmen, soldiers, scholars. 
Men of letters, artists, scientists, and others 
Of all ranks to the task of nationmaking. 

Where, in Old World countries, the found- 
ations of nationalism were laid long before 
the political superstructure was erected, in 
the United States the Founding Fathers first 
built the political structure, and thereafter 
filled in the rest. They contrived the con- 
stitutional mechanisms, the political prac- 
tices, exploited the economic bases, devel- 
Oped the social resources, and added, for 
good measure, the historical and the cultural 
ingredients as well. 

With this unprecedented experience with 
nationalism Americans should have the 
liveliest sympathy for those peoples through- 
Out the globe who are today striving to 
create a nation. We were the first to show 
that it could be done and we should be the 
first to welcome others when they try to re- 
peat our experience. 

The first of the truths which Jefferson 
announced as self-evident was the truth 
that aul men are created equal. We will not 
inquire, here, Just what Jefferson meant by 
the elusive term; its significance—as with 
most of the great phrases of history—is not 
descriptive but prophetic. What the phrase 
came to mean was never better put than by 
Lincoln in his Springfield speech of 1857. 

The fathers, he said, meant to set up a 
Standard maxim for free society, which 
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should be familiar to all, and revered by all; 

constantly looked to, constantly labored for, 
and even though never perfectly attained, 
constantly approximated, and thereby con- 
stantly spreading and deepening its influ- 
ence and augmenting the happiness and 
value of life to all people of all colors every- 
where * * *. Its authors meant it [the 
Declaration] to be * * * a stumbling block 
to those who in after times might seek to 
turn a free people back into the hateful 
paths of despotism.” 

The concept of equality, first announced 
as a general principle in the Declaration of 
Independence, has worked like a ferment in 
American society, and in the American 
mind—and not in America alone. Each 
successive generation of Americans has, in 
its own way, felt called on to square reality 
with the principle of equality. 

“Created equal.” It applied to the polit- 
ical processes, and struck down limitations 
on the suffrage for men and eventually for 
women. It applied to the social process and 
challenged every manifestation of class 
challenged though it could not prevent slavy- 
ery; challenged though it did not prevent 
the continuing assertion of white supremacy 
after slavery was gone: and in the end forced 
Americans to resolve the pernicious dilemma 
that had so long frustrated them. 

It applied to the economy and helped 
create an open economic order where ma- 
terial well-being came to be assumed both 
as a proper foundation to equality, and as a 
right. It applied to religion and made im- 
possible not only an established church but 
the association of any one church with so- 
cial or political power. It applied to educa- 
tion and eventually required an equal chance 
at education to all comers—a requirement 
only now in process of realization. 

Political equality is now a reality through- 
out most of the free world. Social equality 
has been realized in many countries; eco- 
nomic equality has not yet been attained in 
large parts of the globe. Who can doubt 
that Tocqueville was right when he predicted 
that the principles and practices of equality 
that he found illustrated in America would 
spread to the Old World, and beyond? 

We have two obvious responsibilities here. 
The first is to put an end to the shameful in- 
equalities that persist in our society. In- 
equality—as Lincoln said of slavery itself— 
“deprives our republican example of its just 
influence in the world; enables the enemies 
of free institutions with plausibility to taunt 
us as hypocrites; causes the real friends of 
freedom to doubt our sincerity; and forces 
so many good men among ourselves into an 
open war with the very fundamental prin- 
ciples of civil liberty * * *.” The second re- 
sponsibility is to welcome and support those 
political practices and economic develop- 
ments that promise a greater degree of 
equality in other lands. 

Americans were the first people who took 
for granted and exploited the possibilities 
of change. Though the 18th century did 
embrace the notion of progress, that prog- 
ress was, on the whole, an abstraction rather 
than a reality. It was something that 
would take place over the centuries, and it 
was tempered by the conviction that though 
material circumstances might change, hu- 
man nature itself would not really change. 
Americans were the first to prove that, given 
favorable economic conditions and a favor- 
able political climate, progress would be 
immensely accelerated, and that human 
nature itself could be changed in a single 
generation. 

Men could throw off the shackles of the 
past; they could emancipate themselves 
from tyranny and ignorance and poverty; 
they could lift themselves by their own 
bootstraps. Just give them a chance. Let 
them enjoy freedom; iet them govern them- 
selves; give them an education; provide 
them with land and with jobs; let them 
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worship as they wished—and think as they 
wished; assure them of equality; give 
them a chance. Then, not centuries or 
milleniums, but a few years would suffice for 
progress. 

That is what Jefferson said, again and 
again. That is what the Declaration of In- 
dependence said, with its emphasis on. 
equality and on the pursuit of happiness. 
And that is what Jefferson returned to in his 
last public letter—a letter celebrating the 
50th anniversary of that Declaration of In- 
dependence which he had penned: 

“May it be to the world, what I believe 
it will be * * * the signal for arousing men 
to burst the chains under which monkish 
ignorance and superstition had persuaded 
them to bind themselves, and to assume the 
blessings and security of self-govern- 
ment * * *. All eyes are opened, or open- 
ing, to the rights of man. The general 
spread of the light of science has already 
laid open to every view the palpable truth, 
that the mass of mankind has not been born 
with saddles on their backs, nor a favored 
few booted and spurred, ready to ride them 
legitimately * * *. There are grounds of 
hope for others 

Of all peoples, then, we should be most 
ready to sympathize with those who are try- 
ing to close the desperate gap between what 
they are, and what they might be; who are 
trying to catch up in one generation with 
the progress of centuries. 

The methods of this global revolution, too, 
are familiar enough. For it is one of the 
great paradoxes of history that the revolt of 
Asia and Africa against the West is being 
carried on with the tools and techniques de- 
vised by the West. The political instrument 
is Western nationalism; the social instru- 
ment is Western equality; the economic in- 
strument is Western science and technology. 

Now, while the industrial revolution had 
its origins in Europe, nowhere were natural 
resources, abundant labor, technical and 
scientific skills more happily combined to lift 
the general level of well-being than in the 
United States. Ours, it has been observed, is 
a business civilization; it would be more 
accurate to call it a technological civiliza- 
tion. Conservative businessmen who never 
tire of pointing out the immense achieve- 
ments of American technology should be the 
first to sympathize with the impoverished 
millions of Asia and Africa who have learned 
the lesson that America taught: that it is 
possible to lift the level of a society by the 
application of science and technology. 

There is one final consideration that is 
relevant. The Colonies, said Jefferson, “are 
and of right ought to be, free.“ That was a 
phrase which echoes again and again in the 
speeches, letters, and public papers of the 
time—of right ought to be. If colonies were 
not represented, they ought to be; if re- 
ligion was not free, it ought to be; if men 
were not free, they ought to be. That “ought 
to be“ was a rallying cry, a call to duty and 
to war. It took for granted that man and 
providence would work together to achieve 
ends that were right and just. 

Should we not say today, that men every- 
where ought to be free; that they ought to 
be independent; that they ought to enjoy 
equality; that they ought to share in a 
higher standard of living and in the pursuit 
of happiness? 

The Decfaration of Independence is not 
merely a museumpiece. It is not a parch- 
ment to take out once a year, celebrate with 
ceremonial reverence, and then return to the 
sterility of a glass case. It is not merely a 
historical document, something to learn in 
school as we learn so many things that we 
promptly forget. It is vital and immediate. 
It argues a case that is still valid and an- 
nounces principles that are still true. It 
still calls upon us to pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our honor to their vindica- 
tion. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, New Eng- 
land hospitality is known throughout the 
Nation as being sincerely genuine. The 
ingenuity of the people of the Northeast 
is recognized as one of the primary char- 
acteristics enabling them to carve a way 
of life from their rugged surroundings. 
The combination, then, of New England 
hospitality and ingenuity should make 
any venture successful. As evidence of 
my premise, I submit the following letter 
from Mr. Peter B. James of Washington, 
D.C. The experiences of the James fam- 
ily in the charming town of Greenfield, 
Mass., recounted in this letter, prove that 
with the proper ingredients, the projects 
of such a town can bring it a widely ac- 
claimed reputation. It proves that com- 
munity spirit in this Nation is not dead, 
and that much good still can be accom- 
plished at the local level. I submit Mr. 
James’ letter to substantiate my praise. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 1, 1961. 
The Honorable Sm. vto O. CONTE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Contre: It is indeed with a great 
deal of gratitude and admiration for the live- 
wire, progressive attitude of the town of 
Greenfield in your constituency, that we are 
writing you this letter. On Thursday, June 
22, my wife, her mother, and myself were 
returning from a short trip through New 
England when we found ourselves captured 
early that morning on the southern outskirts 
of Greenfield. May I say that our capture 
was part of Tourist Captives Day, sponsored 
by the Greenfield Chamber of Commerce. 
Our captors, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Braff, who 
operate a drycleaning establishment in 
Greenfield, quickly took us in tow. 

Before we could catch our breath, our car 
was confiscated, only to be returned later in 
the day, after having been washed, cleaned, 
and greased, the oil changed and the gas 
tank filled. We were driven by the Braffs to 
the Common, where we and the other cap- 
tives (28 in all) were officially welcomed by 
the first selectmen and other local digni- 
taries. There we were separated into four 
groups for tours heading north, east, south, 
and west through this beautiful and his- 
torically rich area. 

After this ceremony, our day really began 
with a choice of the menu breakfast at Bill's 
Restaurant on Federal Street; then off for 
a complete day’s pleasant bus ride through 
the southern section under the expert guid- 
ance of Gordon Ainsworth as narrator. We 
visited the Frary House in Old Deerfield, 
then wandered through the Pioneer Valley 
to the campuses of the University of Massa- 
chusetts and Amherst College, capped by a 
delicious chicken luncheon at the Lord Jef- 
frey Inn. After lunch, we visited the Porter- 
Phelps-Huntington House with our host, Dr. 
Huntington, describing the siege of Hadley 
by the Indians, which his home withstood. 
Many fine old relics of early Americana were 
shown us by Dr. Huntington. 

Back to Greenfield we went, to freshen up 
at the Weldon Hotel and get ready for a 
cocktail party given the Tourist Captives 
by radio station WHAI. The women were 
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presented with corsages (gifts of the local 
florists); a free phone call to anywhere in 
the United States “to tell the folks back 
home,” and complimentary motel accom- 
modations were also given each group. 

At this juncture we thought our day was 
complete and were thrilled and satisfied, but 
there was more to come. We were driven by 
a special police escort to a fabulous steak 
roast put on by the Greenfield Rotary Club 
in a beautiful outdoor setting, which stimu- 
lated our appetite and made the meal that 
much more pleasant. After that we were 
escorted to the Greenfield High School audi- 
torium where we enjoyed a fine Pops Con- 
cert by the Pioneer Valley Symphony Or- 
chestra who performed flawlessly. A wonder- 
ful finale to a wonderful day. 

Another surprise was the wooden box of 
gifts which Dick Braff placed in our car. 


Donated by the manufacturers and mer- 


chants of the Greenfield area, it contained 
very valuable merchandise and souvenirs 
which will remind us of this pleasant day for 
many years to come. 

These words cannot express what is in our 
minds for the spirited and progressive atti- 
tude of the Chamber of Commerce of Green- 
field, an@ for the many days of work in 
preparation for this big occasion which an- 
ticipated every whim and desire of the 28 
lucky tourists captives who were the bene- 
ficiaries. We know you, as their Repre- 
sentatives in the Congress of the United 
States of America, can feel justly proud of 
this community of some 20,000 people. Their 
friendliness and hospitality have etched a 
permanent mark on the minds and hearts 
of us who were captured in, and captivated 
by, Greenfield on June 22nd. 

Sincerely, 
PETER B. JAMES. 


The Future of Washington, D.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALAN BIBLE 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, Mr. Robert 
C. Weaver, the able Administrator of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
recently addressed the Washington 
Housing Association. He spoke elo- 
quently about what kind of a city Wash- 
ington should be, and his remarks showed 
a remarkable grasp of metropolitan 
problems. I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Weaver's address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS sy ROBERT C. WEAVER, ADMINISTRA- 
ron, HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 
TO THE WASHINGTON HOUSING ASSOCIATION, 
HOTEL STATLER, WASHINGTON, D.C., JUNE 
13, 1961 
I feel myself on familiar ground address- 

ing an organization which speaks to and for 

the citizens of the District of Columbia on 

Washington's housing and urban problems. 
In my early years in housing, when most 

of our programs were just starting, citizen 
groups were among my Most willing audi- 
ences. Some of them were pretty faltering 
then. The Washington Housing Associa- 
tion today, however, is a vigorous, influen- 
tial force in this city, and it was never more 
needed. 
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From my advance billing, I learn that I 
am expected to talk about what kind of a 
city Washington should be, and that I am 
speaking both in my capacity as Housing 
Administrator and as a native son. 

I must confess that I think I was a much 
better authority on the District when I was a 
boy here, than I am now. Like most boys, 
I didn't get my information from reports 
and surveys. I did most of my urban re- 
search firsthand. 

I also find that I have some competition 
just now. The National Capital and Re- 
gional planning commissions this weekend 
have just unveiled what Washington should 
be like by the year 2000. And my own plans 
don't extend beyond that date. 

So there is a certain hazard for the Hous- 
ing Administrator in sticking his neck out 
to add his views to those already aired on 
Washington's future. My feelings are much 
like those of the Irishman who was being 
given absolution on his death bed. When 
the priest called on him to renounce the 
devil and all his works, Pat replied: Father. 
this is no time for me to be making enemies.” 

So I didn't bring any blueprints along. 
And if I’m to answer the question you put 
to me at all, I think I had better take a 
little time to prepare you for it. 

I'd like first to comment on some of the 
changes I find in Washington since I left 
here more than 15 years ago. And I pose 
the question—but will probably not answer 
it—as to whether we have been moving in 
the right or the wrong direction, or not at 
all, to develop the kind of future community 
that people need and want. 

There has been a lot of change in those 
15 years. Some of it has been progress— 
some of it has just been change, for better 
or worse. New problems have arisen of far 
greater magnitude than we then foresaw. 

Traffic problems have multiplied. How ill- 
prepared we have been to meet them is 
unpleasantly evident in the fact that we are 
slashing down scores, if not hundreds, of our 
finest trees to make room for more motor 
cars. There's something wrong about that 
kind of traffic planning. 

Hundreds of acres of open space around 
Washington have been swallowed up by 
houses, shopping centers, and highways. Of 
course, there is nothing wrong with subur- 
ban growth to meet the needs of our grow- 
ing population. But I wonder what 
happened to those fine ideas of suburban 
development and open spaces that we em- 
bodied in the model town of Greenbelt, Md., 
in the 30's. 

Instead of adopting those ideas, it seems 
we have simply transported urban conges- 
tion out into the rural areas where people 
went to avoid it. As one columnist re- 
marked, people now have to come back to 
town on weekends to get away from it all. 

If we are even to catch up on the prob- 
lems that unplanned expansion has already 
created, we are going to have to institute 
some direction and control in the way our 
outlying areas are developed. But we don't 
as yet seem to be awake to this problem. 
That was unhappily evidenecd the other day 
when a very modest proposal to encourage 
local programs for this purpose was knocked 
out of the housing bill on the Senate floor. 

I do find some encouragement, however, 
in the fact that the scope of our thinking. 
if not of our action, in community growth 
and housing, has greatly widened since the 
war. 

In the early forties, when I left Washing- 
ton, we were still trying to complete the job 
started under President Roosevelt of getting 
rid of our alley dwellings the District— 
the most shameful of our slums. Now the 
alley dwellings are gone. 

Today we are undertaking to do some- 
thing about the much bigger job of our 
street dwellings, and the neighborhoods they 
are in, and we are thinking in area and 
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community terms. As yet, most of what 
We've done has been on a project or spot 

d we haven't yet tackled the total 
Problems of our housing supply. But I 
hope we will soon start. 

I live at the present time in the southwest 
Project. I find it inspiring to see this new 
City being born in place of the slum area 
that once occupied most of that land. It 
1s also gratifying to know that in this in- 
Stance—unlike some other cities—Washing- 
ton, under the direction of James Banks and 
his staf has writen a fine record in their 
efforts to rehouse the 5,500 families that 
Were displaced. 

There are also other encouraging signs in 
the District. For example, the imaginative 
Plans for the downtown area projected 
under the sponsorship of downtown busi- 
Ness firms—and the hopeful efforts of the 
Tesidents of the Adams-Morgan area to re- 
habilitate their own section through indi- 
vidual and group action. 

But all these efforts together do not add 
Up to the kind of regenerative urban renew- 
al program that Washington needs. The 
housing situation actually has grown worse 
for the lower- and middle-income groups. 
Tn contrast to the successful relocation work 
on the southwest projects, other families 
displaced by other construction activity have 
been largely left to shift for themselves. 

Relocation will be far more difficult in the 
future. Yet thousands of families will be 
displaced by highway and other construction 
alone in the next few years. 

This city is going to need some resources 
it doesn’t have now to meet these problems. 
It will need more,low-rent public housing 
tor some of them, and more low-cost private 

ing as well. It will need a major pro- 
gram of conservation and improvement of 
the great stock of older deteriorating hous- 
ing that is one of Washington's best assets. 

Tt would be my hope that the new moder- 
ate income and rehabilitation aids proposed 
in the new housing bill would greatly assist 
W. n, as well as other cities, to meet 
this area of need. This is particularly im- 
Portant for Washington in view of the rapid 
expansion of its Negro population. For there 
can be no free choice of housing for any of 
these limited income families, white or Ne- 
Bro, if there is no choice at all, except fur- 
ther overcrowding in substandard quarters. 

Another area of encouraging progress is 
im the field of metropolitan planning. We're 
at least beginning to move in the right di- 
rection there. 

The establishment of a Metropolitan 

tion Authority is an important 
step forward. It can open the way for meet- 
One of the most crucial and basic plan- 
requirements of the area. If its ac- 
complishments match its broad charter, it 
Fan prove one of the most decisive factors 
W. Stäbilizing the urban planning of the 
ashington metropolitan area for many 
years to come. 

The joint regional plan projected to the 
Year 2000 that has just been announced is 
mother encouraging evidence of unified 

for the area as a whole. If this 

ioport can bring about adoption of basic 
ong-range plans for the area that will be 
accepted as the basis for year-to-year devel- 
PL sie it can resolve much of the diffi- 
es of interarea and interjurisdictional 
Planning. : - 

So in this year of 1961, we seem to find 
Washington and her neighboring areas 
More aware of the time and its problems, 
More understanding of their implications, 
and seeking to formulate comprehensive 
Plans for meeting them. But we still find 
them inadequately equipped to translate 
Plans into action, or to deal effectively with 
Most of the immediate housing and urban 
Problems on more than an emergency basis. 
one provisions of the proposed housing 

Sislation can, I believe, be of real help to 
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Washington and other communities in bet- 
ter dealing with some of their most difficult 
housing problems. But such measures can 
count only where there is a coordinated 
authority and execution of the multiple 
phases Involved in any broad urban renewal 
approach. 

It is not my intention to judge the merits 
of the recommendations made by the Wash- 
ington Housing Association or others to pro- 
mote more effective administration of urban 
renewal in the District. But it is my hope 
that the District government will find ways 
to broaden and strengthen the administra- 
tion of its total urban renewal effort. We 
will certainly want to help in any way we 
can. 

One thing seems to me to be evident about 
Washington's future. It is no longer a city 
unto itself, Behind the facades and monu- 
ments and public buildings of its national 
prestige lies a metropolitan community of 
2 million people—and last weekend's plan- 
ning report says this will grow to 5 million 
in the next 40 years. 

Washington is not just the Nation's Capi- 
tal—or just a government city. It is the 
hub of the 10th largest metropolitan area 
in the country. This is an area where all 
kinds of people live, rear their families, work, 
develop their talents and interests—Just as 
they do in any other urban area. 

Washington is not only the site of the 
core of Government where many of the 
residents work. It is also the terminal and 
supply center for the economy of the whole 
section, It is the center for the recreational, 
educational, and major cultural opportuni- 
ties that every virile urban area must main- 
tain. It is the focal point for the character 
and cultural growth of a great American 
community. 

For Washington to fulfill its metropolitan 
function fully, I feel we should dispense with 
some of the Washington folklore that has 
sometimes obscured its mission and even 
discouraged its best efforts. 

I have already pointed out one of these— 
that Washington is not just a Federal city. 
It is also an important local community, on 
which a great population depends for its 
way of life. 

Another bit of folklore that ought to be 
buried is the notion that nobody really 
lives in Washington—that everyone is just 
camping out. It's true that a lot of Wash- 

keep their voting residences else- 
where to maintain their franchise—but that 
doesn’t mean that they have any intention 
of going back home. 

As a matter of fact, this is one of the 
hardest places to get people to leave I ever 
saw. Most of the Republicans that went 
out of office early this year are still around— 
and expect to stay. Most of the Democrats 
that they repldced 8 years ago are still 
here—and doing even better. 

A third piece of folklore that needs to be 
cut down to size is the idea that the Wash- 
ington citizen, because he is voteless, is also 
helpless to do anything about his own com- 
munity. Certainly if this citizen could speak 
at the ballot box about the governmental 
decisions affecting his welfare, he could be 
more effective. It's ironic that everyone in 
the country is represented on Washington's 
“city council” except the people who live 
here. And it may be that the right to vote 
for President will now add some strength 
to the local citizen's yoice. 

But this doesn’t mean that the citizen is 
helpless. As in any other community, or- 
ganized citizen strength on local issues is a 
powerful force affecting the actions of ofi- 
cials, agencies, and the Congress itself. You 
don't have to have a ballot box to raise 
hell. In fact, that’s the way our English 
forebears got the ballot in the first place. 

I'm sure you've seen plenty of good things 
stopped by organized special interests. Well, 
a lot of good things can be started and 


kept going by organized public opinion. The 
Washington Housing Association is one of 
the organizations that is providing the 
Washington citizen with the kind of voice 
and influence that many of them seem to 
think they are denied. 

Washington, for all of its pecullarities, is 
in most respects like any other American 
community—if it wants to act that way. It 
is a city of people who want to live here, 
whose lives and prospects are tied to the 
actions and policies of their local govern- 
ments. It is part of a growing urban com- 
plex which it serves as the economic and 
cultural core. 

But I believe you asked me a question a 
while ago about what kind of city I think 
Washington should be. Maybe I'd better 
answer it. 

The kind of city I would like Washington 
to be in the next generation would be a city 
that would express the desires and the cre- 
ative will of all the people who live in it. 

It would be a city of variety and character, 
in which people would dare to be different 
and to be themselves. 

It would be a city of composite character, 
with many kinds of neighborhoods, each with 
its own individuality. 

It would be a city that would offer repose 
to the citizen even in its busiest centers— 
and that would produce beauty and person- 
ality even in its humblest sections. 

It would be a city that would benefit from 
the national institutions on its doorstep— 
but would not consider them a substitute for 
the community's own institutions, created 
by the people themselves. 

It would be a city of many income levels, 
classes, and color and nationality groups, 
each with full access to the cultural and 
educational advantages to the community, 
and its economic opportunities. 

It would be a city that would refiect the 
free way of life enshrined in the Govern- 
ment institutions and memorials among 
which the city is set. 

This, since you asked me, is the kind of 
city that I think W. should be. Not 
just the Nation’s Capital, but also an organic 
creative community of many kinds of Amer- 
icans in its own right. 

And this is the kind of city I think it 
can be if we want to make it so. 


That's my answer. Thanks for asking me 
about it. 


Birthday Measurements—(Proverbs 
28: 1-5) 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a sermon delivered from 
the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Nashville, Tenn., on July 2, 
1961, by the pastor of that church, Dr. 
Walter R. Courtenay, one of the Nation's 
outstanding Presbyterian ministers. 

The sermon follows: 

BIRTHDAY MEASUREMENTS 

In the cottage in Michigan where we have 
spent our Augusts for many years, you will 
find certain marks on the walls made by a 
family that occupied the same cottage dur- 
ing the months of June and July. Each 
summer they marked the level of growth of 
their four children. As we inhabited that 
dwelling summer after summer, we could see 
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how much gain Jane had made and how 
much Joe had grown in the interim 12 
months. 

I presume that it is well to gage the 
growth of children by a yardstick, but the 
years have taught me that you cannot so 
measure adults. When you measure adults, 
you need not only the yardstick, but weight 
scales, a tape line, and a contour map. It 
takes all of them to get the job done. 

If this is the way we measure children, 
and this is the way we measure adults, then 
how shall we measure a nation? By its size, 
natural resources, arable land, water supply, 
population, productivity, literacy, social 
structure, stability of home life, government, 
moral fiber, its sense of destiny, its service 
to the world? 

When we measure our Nation by these 
measurements, we find grounds for reassur- 
ance. We are large in size. Our natural 
resources may not be adequate, but they are 
ample. Most of our land is arable. Our wa- 
ter supply is shrinking, but still generous. 
Our population is large. Our agriculture 
is the envy of the world, and a headache to 
the Federal Government. Industrially, we 
are the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth. Even Mr. Kennedy now admits that 
the Russians will never surpass us. I some- 
times wonder if we are really a nation of 
dedicated workers. Pride of product seems 
to belong in our generation to salesmen 
rather than to the workers who produce the 
products. Yet, in war time under the stress 
and strain and pressures of need, no nation 
can produce as we produce. Educationally, 
we are determined to educate everyone, even 
those who love illiteracy. In the realm of 
social structure, stability of home life, jus- 
tice of government and moral fiber, what 
shall we say? How would you grade our 
Nation in these realms? On the question 
of destiny and a sense of perspective and 
vision for the future, how would you meas- 
ure the United States of America? 

Mr. Khrushchev says that we are on the 
way out, that we are like a tired runner 
using rubber legs, that the wheel of history 
is turning carrying us down to oblivion and 
raising Soviet Russia and world communism 
to the heights of success. Many Americans 
accept this vision as true. They say that 
nations cannot live and prosper forever. 
Nations live and nations die just as people 
do, My reaction is that nations rise and fall 
on the basis of three elements: character, 
what the people are; productivity, what the 
people do; and vision, what the people plan 
to make of the future. Nations do not fall 
because of age. They fall because they live 
on history made rather than on history to be 
made. Invariably, they achieve a conclusion 
complex, and live with a sense of mission 
already accomplished. They try to live on 
their prestige, things already done. Conse- 
quently, they live more and more for pleas- 
ures and less and less for serious work and 
serious purpose. They lose their faith in 
authority and in the value of both personal 
and social discipline. They lose their re- 
spect for law and order, the stability of 
homes, the moral fiber of individuals and 
groups. They become socially stratified and 
inflexible. Politicians become enamored of 
the masses and the ability of the masses to 
restore a man to high office. 

America is now in the position of fighting 
a great battle for the minds of men and 
losing it all over the world. I talked this 
week with a man just out of Cuba, He said 
that he, along with all the rest of the people 
in Cuba, are confused by the issues between 
the East and the West, the United States, for 
example, and Soviet Russia. He says that 
the invasion attempt was stupidity, that no 
man should have dreamed that the common 
people of Cuba would have risen to support 
an invasion. For, he said, Cuba today is in 
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the hands of the illiterate and the uncul- 
tured. Their response to Cuban questions 
and world questions is an emotional response 
that has norationale. Concerning the mat- 
ter of tractor exchange, he said that every- 
one in Cuba from the very beginning under- 
stood Fidel to mean bulldozers. What we 
offered were field row crop tractors. We say 
that we have called the whole thing off 
because Fidel did not keep his word, but 
Fidel and the Cuban people are saying the 
agreement failed because we offered them 
field tractors when they asked for bulldozers. 

The other thing he said was that it is 
amazing to the people in Cuba how often the 
people of the United States help keep Fidel 
Castro in office. He said, Look at your morn- 
ing paper. There bold headlines speak of an- 
other Cuban army being trained in Florida 
for the invasion of Cuba. All Fidel has to do 
is to take that newspaper on TV and show it 
to the Cuban people and say to them, ‘I told 
you so. This is what the imperialists in the 
United States plan to do to us“ “So,” my 
friend continued, unless Americans become 
as clever as the Russians in handling propa- 
ganda and in appealing to the minds of the 
masses, America must lose in this battle for 
the minds of men. 

Not enough of us, it seems to me, realize 
that this Is the age of the nameless ones, 
the unrecognized, the unrecorded, the un- 
washed. We may not like it but this is the 
situation across the entire earth at this 
time. The rise of the unrecognized and un- 
recorded, the underprivileged, the exploited 
and the unwashed had to come. We, of all 
the people in the world, ought to understand 
this because we were the ones that inaugu- 
rated this business of colonial revolution, 
No colony had ever rebelled against the 
mother land until we did. We rebelled not 
because we were mistreated. After all, tea 
sold in England for sixpence a pound and sold 
for half that price in the American colonies. 
We were better off in most regards than the 
people in the homeland of England. No, we 
decided we wanted to be free. Having 50 
decided, we then found reasons for protest 
and revolt. The yearnings of our forefathers 
are now the yearnings of people all over the 
world. 

What did they want? And what do people 
want today? Selfgovernment, a better way 
of life and more participation in the fruits 
of modern industrial civilization. And last- 
ly, a place in the world, to be a nation, to 
have being, and to have a sense of destiny. 
This is what we wanted. For this we re- 
volted and fought. Of all the people in the 
world, we ought to understand the ambitions 
of the masses of the earth better than any 
other people. Of course, there is a great 
deal of difference between the revolt of our 
forefathers and the revolts today. The re- 
volt of the American colonists was deter- 
mined within the colonies. It was of their 
making, homemade. The revolts of the world 
today are made in Russia by Russians for 
Russians, but sold in the markets of the 
world bearing the trademarks, “Made in 
Laos,” “Made in Cuba,” “Made in China,” 
Made in Korea," Made in Czechoslovakia.” 

There was a time when we were the hope 
of the world. We were new. We were small. 
We had spunk. We had big ideas. We took 
the nameless, unrecognized people of our re- 
public and formed them into an army that 
fought and won. When the war was over 
we gave them more than medals and pen- 
sions. We gave them names. We gave them 
land. We gave them votes. We wrote a Con- 
stitution that will never be surpassed in the 
annals of human history. The whole world 
looked toward the United States of America 
with hope. ts flowed through our 
ports to add the energies of their bodies, 
minds, and souls to the great future that we 
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Times haye changed. Our newness has 
gone the way of all newness. We are no 
longer small; we are a giant. Our ideas are 
no longer fresh and new. We do not have 
the spunk we once had. This generation 
would not think of writing a Monroe Doc- 
trine, let alone implementing it with mili- 
tary force. The nameless ones current in 
our society are the recipients of police at- 
tention, U.G.F. and Big Brothers but are 
ghetto-ized, resented and swept under the 
social rug. The masses of the world are 
remembering that too often America has 
been against them. In Cuba, in Latin 
America, and all over the world our power 
has too often been on the side of big bus!- 
ness and Big Governments in old and un- 
developed lands and against the little man 
who reaped. small profit from our great suc- 
cesses. We have done little for the forgotten 
of the earth who needed us most. 

It is not at all strange that our Consti- 
tution becomes more and more the citadel, 
the place of protection for the middle and 
upper classes, for the status quo rather than 
for the all. It is not strange that the masses 
of the world are now looking to the East 
rather thgn toward the West for hope, self- 
determination, and a place in the world. 
The world looking at us today sees in us 
the marks of Cain: bigness, power, wealth 
and selfishness. We are amazed that the 
world does not love us. We forget that the 
world has never loved big, powerful, In- 
fluential nations. Why should they love us? 
Our assets, the things we have, the things 
we have achieved are now a liability in our 
battle for the minds of men. Our very size, 
productivity and wealth make the world lis- 
ten when Soviet Russia points a finger to- 
ward us and says, “Behold, the imperialists 
and the capitalists." When we condemn 
and criticize Russia, who cheers? Who is 
there to cheer? But when Russia and her 
satellites denounce us, the masses of the 
whole world shout Amen!“ The Ugly 
Americans have left their dirty shirts and 
their dirty fingerprints all over the world. 
The fumbling Americans who represented us 
in high places have been both clumsy and 
stupid. We have spent $86 billion in foreign 
aid, and it has not bought us a single ad- 
vantage or a single friend anywhere in the 
world. The money should have been spent, 
but it should have been spent with more in- 
telligence and with a vaster vision of the 
need of American prestige to guide the free 
nations of the world and to sway neutral na- 
tions to our side. If this money had been 
wisely spent, there would be no question of 
the verdict brought in concerning the free 
West and the Communist East. 


I agree with the President. We do need 
a New Frontier. Unfortunately, we are 
not going to get one. We are not going to 
get one because the frontiers were estab- 
lished at Yalta, and they are the frontiers 
with which we must deal both today and 
tomorrow. Unfortunately, we were the ones 
that set the frontiers in Europe. We were 
the ones that permitted the problem of Ber- 
lin to exist. We created the frontier in 
China, Korea and Cuba. These are the 
frontiers, the only frontiers, open to us as 
we face our future. Only two things can 
change these frontiers, either time and war, 
or time or war. If we can prevent war long 
enough, perhaps there will be disintegration 
on the other side; and perhaps new nations 
now sliding under the power of the Soviet 
propaganda machine will seek a wiser path 
to follow and thus be restored to normalcy- 

There has never been a time when the 
words of Kipling were more truly true than 
now, 

“East is east 


And west is west, 
And never the twain shall meet.” 
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There is no meeting place today. 

Three great things we need: First, a na- 
tional and a world goal for all our people, 
something more than the expediences of the 
hour, some great vision of what America 
Ought to become and what America can ac- 
complish in the free world. The world 
needs a new symbol, a star above the Red 
Star. The world is not going to look toward 
Us with hope or follow our leadership until 
We are stronger in our actions on a world 
stage. One thing I have always 
about the British is that when they make 
Up their minds to go in, they goin. They 
May be wrong but they accomplish their 
Purpose. The world for better or for worse 
Tespects a nation that so acts. It has no re- 
Spect for a nation that continually calls for 
Conversation in foreign ports but not actions 
that bespeak courage, determination, and a 
goal to be achieved. 

Our second great need is moral fiber born 
Of faith in God. Constitutional government 
Tests on faith in God and in moral conduct. 
Communism can operate without these. 
Constitutional democracy cannot. Unless 
Something happens for the restoration of the 
Moral fiber of the United States of America, 
it will not make much difference what hap- 
Pens in the future. 

Our third great need is courageous firm- 
Ness where justice and peace are in Jeopardy. 
We must not fear war. We must fear only 
three things: Stupidity, cupldity, and care- 
lessness. If we are going to withhold our 
best intelligence and our firmest courage be- 
Cause we are afraid that something may hap- 
Pen to get us into a little or a larger war, 
We are lost before we act. I say that we 
must ignore such ‘A fear and do what is 
Tight and best and live with the conse- 
Quences, whatever they may be. 

As we face our 185th birthday, here are the 

we prize: Our size, our history, our 
Productivity, our vast population, our com- 
forts, our pleasures, our ease, our license, our 
liberty. Here are the things we ignore: Our 
responsibilities to God, to our families, to 
dur communities, to all people under our 
Government, to government on all levels that 
We may always be a people of law and order 
rather than a people of lawlessness and dis- 
Order, and thus become a Nation capable of 

the world toward peace. 

Now let us turn in conclusion to the Scrip- 
ture that I read to you, for the writer spoke 
Tor all ages and for today. “The wicked flee 
When no one pursueth, but the righteous are 
as bold as lions.“ Why are we running? 

. “When a land transgresses, it has 
many rulers.” It begins to lose its form and 
Unity, and little splinter groups come into 
existence, and the large loyalty to the nation 
is dissipated in little groups. But when the 
leadership is in the hands of people of 
knowledge and understanding, then we get 
Stability. “When wicked men oppress the 
Poor, they are like beating rains that wash 

away.“ “Those who forsake God's 
law praise the wicked,” and may I add, the 
the scroungers, the panhandlers, even 
When they have college degrees and buy their 
Clothes at Brooks Bros. “Those who keep 
God's laws must strive against such leaders.” 
men do not understand justice, but 

's people do.” Ah, but do they, really? 

The Lord said, “If you continue in my 
Word—you will know the truth, and the 
truth will make you free.” But if as a na- 
tion we do not know His word, how shall we 

Ow the truth? If we know neither His 
Word nor the truth the word contains, how 
can we become or remain free? 

As we face another national birthday, how 

You measure America, and what are you 

Roling to do to improve the measurements of 

is Nation, this last bright hope free men 
have in this changing, chaotic word? 
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Congressman Lane Supports Veterans 
Bills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on July 11, 1961, in support 
of several of my bills to benefit veterans: 
STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS J. Lang, or MAs- 

SACHUSETTS, IN SUPPORT OF HIS BILLS, H.R. 

697, 698, 701, 702, 703, 712, A 3889, BE- 

FORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COMPENSATION 

AND PENSIONS, HOUSE COMMITTEE ON VET- 

ERANS’ AFFAIRS, JULY 11, 1961 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, in view of the range and complexity 
of the bills that you study in such a con- 
scientious manner, I shall briefly outline the 
several bills that I have introduced. 

The first is H.R. 697: “To liberalize the 
pension programs for disabled veterans of 
World War I, World War II, and the Korean 
conflict.“ Although it provides for a modest 
increase in the rates to compensate for the 
increase in the cost of living, the principal 
feature is the exclusion of other sources of 
income that are presently reported in de- 
termining annual income. By the liberaliza- 
tion proposed, the Administrator shall not 
consider: payments of 6 months’ death 
gratuity; payments under policies of US. 
Government life insurance or national serv- 
ice life insurance, and payments of service- 
men's indemnity; payments to an individual 
under public or private retirement, annuity, 
endowment, or similar plans or programs; 
amounts equal to amounts paid to a widow 
or child of a deceased veteran for his just 
debts, the expenses of his last illness, ex- 
penses of his burial to the extent such ex- 
penses are not reimbursed under chapter 23 
of this title, and proceeds of fire insurance 
policies. F 

These exclusions from reportable income, 
which are not income in the sense of wages 
or salary, will make it possible for more vet- 
erans who are in need of a pension under 
today's standard of living, to qualify for a 
pension. 

H.R. 698: “To exclude commercial life in- 
surance payments, not in excess of $10,000, 
in the consideration of annual income for 
pension purposes“ is concerned with the ex- 
clusion of but one type of income, which is 
traditionally regarded as but a small and 
nonrecurring nest egg for the survivors of 
the deceased. Again, the purpose Is to liber- 
alize the present low ceiling on incomes 
that denies pensions to otherwise qualified 
veterans or their widows. 

H.R. 701: To authorize gratuitous bene- 
fits for a remarried widow of a veteran upon 
termination of her remarriage" will reopen 
the door to eligibility for benefits if her sub- 
sequent remarriage or remarriages has or 
have been dissolved either by death or by 
divorce without fault on her part, 

T have always believed that the present law 
which terminates the benefits of a veteran's 
widow upon her remarriage, makes no allow- 
ance for future developments that leave her 
alone and with no support. If her subse- 
quent marriages are dissolved, she finds her- 
self in her original status as the widow of a 
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deceased veteran, and in all fairness her en- 
titlement should be restored. 

H.R. 103: To provide that veterans suffer- 
ing from active pulmonary tuberculosis shall 
be deemed to be permanently and totally dis- 
abled for pension purposes while hospital- 
ized,” will eliminate the delay in determin- 
ing eligibility and will confirm the condition 
as a total disability as long as the veteran is 
hospitalized by this serious disease. 

There is a differentiation between this ill- 
ness and others that require relatively short 
periods of treatment in a hospital. As the 
treatment for active pulmonary tuberculosis 
takes a longer time, and the veteran often 
suffers relapses which require him to return 
to the hospital again and again, he should be 
considered totally disabled—as in fact he 
is—during periods of hospitalization. He 
should be entitled to the full pension for 
such periods. 

H.R. 712: “To provide that veterans age 
65 shall be deemed to be permanently and 
totally disabled for pension purposes” rec- 
ognizes that a veteran, upon that 
age, is generally suffering from some ail- 
ment, that handicaps his ability to earn a 
living. The Social Security Act has estab- 
lished this precedent. At the age of 65, a 
person with enough quarters of covered em- 
ployment, can retire under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with full benefits. 

The same standard should apply to veter- 
ans applying for a pension at 65. Proof of 
age and honorable service, without support- 
ing medical affidavits, would be consistent 
with the eligibility requirements that have 
become a pattern in the long and develop- 
ing history of legislation dealing with pen- 
sions for veterans. 

Instead of speaking on these bills indi- 
vidually and therefore taking up too much 
of the committee's time, I thought it best 
to condense my remarks on all into one 
statement, 

Aware of your committee's thorough and 
reasonable consideration of all bills that 
concern our veterans, I rely upon your good 
Judgment to do what is best on the proposals 
I have brought to your attention. 


Closer Cooperation Between the Post 
Office Department and Bulk Mailers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, the Honorable Frederick C. Be- 
len, Assistant Postmaster General, Bu- 
reau of Operations, has brought a fresh 
new approach to one of the oldest agen- 
cies of the Federal Government. 

The Post Office Department has been 
plagued these many years by a chronic 
situation that is like a mighty wave with 
the undulating regularity of a giant sea 
swell, This is the heavy mail which in- 
undates post offices in the late afternoon, 
when the bulk mailers make their de- 
posits. 

The Post Office Department has been 
forced to increase its working force dur- 
ing this period in order to meet the im- 
pact of the big mailings. Since joining 
the staff of Postmaster General J. Ed- 
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ward Day, Mr. Belen drawing on his long 
experience and wealth of knowledge 
about postal operations has developed a 
plan. He has instituted a drive to en- 
courage big mailers to stagger their de- 
posits of letters, circulars, and so forth. 

By doing this, the respective post of- 
fices will be able to more effectively 
handle the load and will be able to do so 
at a substantial savings in overall oper- 
ating costs. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am pleased to insert in the RECORD an 
address by Mr. Belen before the Sixth 
Annual Circulation Seminar for Business 
Publications, given in Chicago on June 7, 
1961. This address clearly outlines the 
new program and demonstrates what can 
be done with just a little cooperation by 
all parties concerned: 

CLOSER COOPERATION BETWEEN THE Post 

OFFICE DEPARTMENT AND BULK MAILERS 


(Address by Frederick C. Belen, Assistant 
Postmaster General, Bureau of Operations, 
Post Office Department Sixth Annual Cir- 
culation Seminar for Business Publica- 
tions, Chicago, III., June 7, 1961) 


Fourteen hundred years ago the prophet, 
Mahomet, stood in awe before the lofty hills 
surrounding his Arabian desert home, and as 
a test of his new found power he called to 
the loftiest peak to come to him. When the 
hill stood still he said: 

“If the hill will not come a Mahomet, 
Mahomet will go to the hill.” 

Now, centuries later, your Post Office De- 
partment is daily overwhelmed by a 5 p.m. 
mountain of mail. We too must go to the 
source—you, the mailers, 

In your hands rests the power to remove 
the mountain. You can do this by coopera- 
tive mailing. It is my purpose to tell you 
how you may so handle your mailings as 
to improve both your mail service and your 
business operation. 

The working day for most business em- 
ployees who create mail ends about 5 o’clock 
in the afternoon. The working day for the 
post office employees who take over the mail 
each day begins about 5 o’clock and con- 
tinues during the night, until the mail is 
either dispatched out of town or distrib- 
uted for local delivery. 

Nearly 80 percent of the total daily mail 
volume is deposited after 5 pm. Ap- 
proximately 80 percent of this mail is origi- 
ergot by business mailers and the producers 
0 e volume mailings, and it is largel 
first-class mail. sins 

This mailer-post office relationship shows 
that the post office is a very important arm 
of your business, It is the second processing 
station in your assembly line. The post 
Office part of your assembly line is main- 
tained by your Government to provide the 
mail transportation and delivery services you 
need. It is financed by the money you pay 
as postage and taxes. It is your responsi- 
bility, and unquestionably in your best in- 
terests, to see that your mail is processed 
all along your assembly line in the most 
efficient and economical way possible. 

The practice of delivering the total daily 
output of mail to the post office at the end 
of the working day seems to have developed 
gradually and naturally through the years. 
It was easy for mailers to gather all their 
mail together at the end of the working day 
and turn it over to the post office. The post 
office felt obligated to take the mail whenever 
it was presented. The system became en- 
trenched and the growing volume of mail has 
increased steadily until it has seriously 
strained the post office facilities. 

Approximately 65 billion pieces of mail 
are now being handled annually by the Post 
Office. We all talk about billions, but can 
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you visualize a billion? A billion is just 
about the number of minutes in the Chris- 
tian era. If we were to load 65 billion pieces 
of mail in railroad cars, we would have a 
continuous train stretching from Boston to 
San Francisco. Of this fantastic total, 34 
billion pieces are mailed at the first-class 
postage rates. It is estimated that by 1970 
the annual volume of first-class mail will 
increase to 47 billion pieces, and the total 
annual volume of all mail win increase to 
90 billion pieces. This means that the 
mailer-post office relationship which just 
developed naturally has become outmoded 
and that our assembly line must be brought 
up to date. 

Modern business assembly lines provide 
for the even flow of each individual unit 
being produced from each processing point 
to the next one. For example, when the 
mechanism of a postage meter has been 
assembled, it is passed along to the next 
point so that the outer cover may be at- 
tached. The facilities of the entire line 
can be used at the same time. 

It would not be economical to assemble 
the mechanisms all day and then hire em- 
ployees to come in at night to attach the 
covers. Yet that is exactly what you are 
doing with your postal system. 

The present outmoded mailer-post office 
system fails to utilize the post office facili- 
ties during the daytime working day while 
the mailer is creating mail. Early in the day 
there is plenty of dock space at the post 
office so that there are not long delays in 
unloading your mail. The conveyors, can- 
celing machines, and sorting cases are avail- 
able early in the day for the prompt proces- 
sing and dispatching of your mail. After 5 
o'clock these facilities are so crowded that 
your mail must take its turn. 

Unfortunately, its turn may not come un- 
til after it has missed the dispatch you in- 
tended to make. 

All larger post offices have several daily 
dispatches for all parts of the country. 
Some of the dispatches are scheduled dur- 
ing the early part of the day—before 5 p.m. 

It is both a commonsense and a dollars 
and cents matter for mailers to use the post 
office arm of their business operation in the 
way which will best serve their own interests. 
Many local post offices have appealed to 
mailers with such slogans as “Break the 
5 o'clock habit.“ Mail early in the day—it’s, 
the better way,” and “Mail early and often.” 
Many mailers have responded to these ap- 
peals and have shown a willingness to co- 
operate. But in spite of this response and 
willingness to cooperate 80 percent of the 
mail is still being deposited after 5 o'clock. 
Obviously, much more effective action, get- 
ting at the heart of the late mailing prob- 
lem, is necessary. 

We do greatly appreciate what you have 
already done. But now we are proposing 
to you that you look upon the post office as 
an important integral part of your own oper- 
ations, and to take the necessary action to 
utilize it effectively just as you act to get 
the most out of your other equipment and 
facilities. 

Most of your mail can be divided into 
urgent and nonurgent or personal and non- 
personal categories. Examples of nonurgent, 
nonpersonal mail are bank statements, util- 
ity bills, insurance premium notices, sub- 
scription solicitations, retail store bills, club 
notices to members, charity appeals, and oth- 
er advertisements and solicitations. This 
kind of mail can be scheduled to arrive at the 
post office during the morning hours between 
8:00 am. and noon. If you cannot mail it 
before noon, please hold it until the next 
day. Do this for the sake of better service to 
yourself and others. Don’t mail your letters 
that have a time value, then cover them up 
with an armful of notices about next month's 
benefit performance. 
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Give your letters mailing preference ac- 
cording to their importance. We cannot and 
will not make this distinction. You alone 
know the character of your mall, and you 
alone can further speed its delivery by co- 
operative mailing. 

Schedule your mailing like you were proc- 
essing it yourself. You are paying the bill. 

You pay for mail storage space adequate 
for a peak caused by an unbalanced mailing 
schedule. 

Your postage bill and your tax dollars pay 
for the millions of hours of less skilled tem- 
porary help that must be thrown in at the 
close of the day to move an avalanche of 
evening mail. 

You too are paying for mechanization. 
But the key to mechanization is a sustained 
use of mechanical equipment. How can you 
have this when 80 percent of the dally work- 
load falls after 5 p.m.? 

We invite you to visit your post offices 
in order that you can familiarize yourselves 
with your mailing operations. Arrange- 
ments have been made for you to visit the 
Chicago post office tonight. Confer with 
your postmaster or his senior administra- 
tive assistant and work out a schedule for 
depositing your mail which will enable you 
to receive the best service at the least cost 
to the post office arm of your operations. 
The Post Office Department has already des- 
ignated the top administrative assistant to 
all postmasters as liaison official with our 
mailers. Talk to him about the best time to 
mail, 

We ask you to appraise the entire mail 
handling operations in the same practical 
way that you do the rest of your operations 
for it is step No. 2 in your business assembly 
line. Determine how to keep your mail 
flowing from its preparation in your office 
or plant to the addressee. It is vital to the 
success of your business to do this, Postal 
employees are working in post offices only 
for the purpose of servicing your mail. 
There is no other justification for the exist- 
ence of their jobs. Your postal employees 
will perform their duties, and use the postal 
equipment and facilities which are paid for 
by you, in an efficient and economical man- 
ner if you fit them into a properly planned 
operation. 

But if you use the post office as a place 
where you can deposit your mail and 
abandon any further responsibility for it. 
your own interests will suffer just as they 
would if you maintained such a blind alley 
operation in your own office or plant. 

There are some specific mail-handling 
operations which can be worked out co- 
operatively between the mailers and the 
post offices. For example, the address lists 
used by many of the mailers of large quan- 
tities of business mail, magazines, news- 
papers, advertising material, and articles of 
merchandise, can be arranged and controlled 
by electronic machines in such sequence 
that the mail can be tied in bundles for 
city delivery zones and other delivery units. 
It may even be tied in bundles for carrier 
routes with the copies in each bundle 
arranged in street-number sequence. Once 
these lists are arranged for the separations 
needed, it is more economical for the mailer 
to prepare the bundles before mailing than 
for the post office to assemble the bundles 
after mailing. You are paying the bill, 50 
why not select the economical way. 

Now, mailers are re to separate their 
mailings by cities. But in recent years 
central cities have expanded over vast areas. 
absorbing many formerly independent towns 
and villages. The result is a confusing dupli- 
cation of street names and numbers. 

Something more than a street address 18 
needed just for the purpose of finding people 
in these new metropolitan areas. That 1s 
why 107 of our large cities are divided into 
geographical delivery zones with each zone 
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having an identifying number to be included 
- in the mail address. 

The potential post office savings in man- 
hours are large when mailers separate their 
Mail to zones and other delivery units. For 
example, during a 120-week period, the 107 
Zoned cities received 4.5 billion incoming 
Pieces of second-class and bulk third-class 
mall preseparated to delivery zones. This 
Separation made in post offices would have re- 
Quired 2.7 million manhours or the equiva- 
lent of 540 regular employees working 2.3 
years. These cost savings are reflected in 
Our cost allocations to magazines and to the 
Other separate categories of second-class 
Publications. 

Second-class mailers are bundling by zones 
Only about 34 percent of their volume, and 
third-class bulk rate mailers are bundling 
by zones only about 23 percent of their 
Volume. Obviously this volume is not pro- 
dueing the savings which would accrue if 

dling by zones and other delivery units 
Was adopted as a modern, standard, separa- 
tion requirement to replace the old less 
effective bundling by cities. We earnestly 
ask your cooperation in bundling this mail 
by zone when possible to do so. 

The Post Office is receiving excellent co- 
Operation from mailers in sorting and bun- 
dling their daily mail into “Local” and 

Out-of-Town” packages before mailing it. 
When mail separated this way is received 
in post offices, one complete handling by 
Postal employees is eliminated. This results 
in earlier delivery of the mail to the address- 
des. We hope all of you are cooperating in 
this program. We know many of you are. 

The simple matter of addressing your mail 
in a legible manner is of vital importance. 

Postal employees cannot read the ad- 
they cannot deliver the mail. We 
have received complaints from postmasters 
some of the numbers formed by elec~ 
tronic addressing equipment cannot be read. 
are also complaints that address 
labels fali off before the mail is received at 
the delivering office. Your addressing oper- 
a should be checked regularly to assure 
that your mail is being addressed in such a 
Manner that it can be delivered to the ad- 
dressees, 


I know you are interested in new postal 
regulations which affect your mailings. Per- 
the most important new regulations 
are those dealing with sizes and shapes of 
Malling pieces. 
numerous shapes and sizes of today’s 
letter-type mail are a major stumbling block 
to mechanization. It is not practicable to 
develop machines to handle a large portion 
Of today’s great variety of this type mail 
because such machines would be too com- 
Plicated and too costly. It is even difficult 
and costly to handle some of the odd mall 
manually. 
Last year the Post Office published pro- 
regulations which would eliminate the 
Most basic physical characteristics serving 
prevent the mechanization of mail han- 
and efficient handling manually, of 
Arst- and third-class envelopes and cards. 
t regulations as adopted will become ef- 
re January 1, 1963. They will provide 
tig? a minimum size of 3 inches by 4½ inches 
or envelopes, cards, and self-mailers. Small- 
i pieces will not be accepted for mailing. 
t is recommended that all four edges of each 
Malling piece be sealed or secured so that 
they May be handied by machines. 
88 Post Office Department, headed by 
tmaster General Day and Deputy Post- 
taster General Brawley, is bending every ef- 
Ort to search for ways and means to move 
thet More efficiently and to eliminate errors 
1 t may result in delays. We want to give 
kau a truly better postal service, but we are 
ampered to a large extent in our thinking 
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and planning by the tremendous postal defi- 
cit with which we are faced. 

This year there will be a gap between our 
revenues and expenditures of $900 million. 
No public service factor of any dimensions 
can be the cause of such a deficit. This 
yearly deficit has mounted to such propor- 
tions that it is sufficient to put a man on 
the moon; for the National Aeronautics and 
Space Agency tells us this can be accom- 
plished at a cost of half a billion dollars. 

This deficit will not solve itself. Efficiency 
in operation and the things that we are talk- 
ing about here—scheduling of mail, sorting, 
etc—can do well if they meet present rising 
costs and contain the deficit within its pres- 
ent margins, 

There is only one way to get the Post Of- 
fice Department back to a reasonable bal- 
ance—that is to approve the postal rate in- 
crease bill presently pending before the Con- 
gress. Once that is accomplished, everyone 
will bend more and more efforts to keeping 
the situation in hand. — 

Presently, the size of the postal deficit has 
a real impact on our employee morale. There 
are those who impute into this deficit in- 
efficiency, carelessmess, neglect. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 

The Post Office Department is by far more 
efficient today overall and per individual 
than it ever was in 1945 when it had $165 
million surplus. 

Our productivity in 1945 was 78,282 pieces 
of mail per employee and now is running 
115,058 pieces per employee, The produc- 
tivity per employee has increased over 40 
percent since 1945, 

The program I have outlined to you is one 
on which we must work together, if it is to 
succeed. But if you will cooperate in this 
program, I pledge to you that we can give you 
better mail handling, cut spiraling costs, and 
make your postal service an increased asset 
to the business of our Nation. 


Congressman Lane Appears Before Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee in Support of 
World War I Pension Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
$ Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my statement before the Sub- 
committee on Compensation and Pen- 
sions of the House Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee on July 11, 1961, in support 
of H.R. 3745 providing a pension for vet- 
erans of World War I: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, the average age of World War I 
veterans is beyond the 65-year mark that 
generally qualifies a person for retirement 
due to age. 

More than 4244 years after the armistice 
of November 11, 1918, these veterans petition 
the Congress for a pension based on their 
service. The income limitations specified in 
H.R. 3745 are consistent with the provisions 
of pension legislation now in effect. What 
we seek is a broader coverage, and at a 
higher rate that bears some relation to the 
minimum cost of living. 

Under its provisions, a yeteran of World 
War I who is married and has dependents, 


would receive a pension of $1,228.56 per 
year. Even if he did have an income that 
reached the ceiling of $3,600—and most of 
them do not—his pension plus income would 
be slightly more than $4,300. This total 
is considerably less than the minimum re- 
quired to support an aging veteran and his 
wife. 

I reiterate the fact that most veterans, | 
even with the proposed pension, would not 
have a total income anywhere near the 
situation I have described. 

There was no GI bill of rights for those 
who served in World War I. It is impossible, 
of course, to enact retroactive legislation 
whereby the Nation would accord to them 
the same benefits enjoyed by the veterans 
of World War II, and Korea. 

But it is possible to make up, in part, for 
this deficit, through the medium of HR. 
3745, to provide a pension based on age, 
and honorable service. 

When a veteran reaches the age of 65, the 
reasonable presumption is that his health 
is not as good as it was at 40, 50, or 60. 
Furthermore, he labors under a very real 
economic disability in holding the job he 
has, and more so if he loses his job through 
a reduction in force and has to seek other 
employment. 

Many of their best earning years were can- 
celed out by the long depression of the 
1930's. Those who were steadily employed, 
did not receive wages that would permit 
them to build up savings sufficient to meet 
today’s high cost of living. What they did 
manage to put aside has depreciated from 
its original value, due to inflation. 

Social security benefits, averaging $74 per 
month, even when supplemented by old-age 
assistance provide an austerity standard of 
living. 

Medical costs alone, make a mockery of 
this security. The exorbitant prices charged 
for drugs that can be mass produced at a 
lower unit cost, is but one instance of the 
straightened economic circumstances in 
which too many World War I veterans find 
themselves in the “twilight of their lives.” 

The whole higtory of pension legislation 
for veterans—covering all the wars before 
1917—is a mandate for approval of H.R. 3745. 
In fact, pensions for the veterans of previ- 
ous wars have frequently been more liberal, 
both as to qualifying age, and benefits, than 
the bill now under consideration by this 
committee. 

It was less than 42 years after the end of 


the Civil War, that the act of February 6, 


1907 was passed. According to the new law. 
veterans having had a minimum of 90 days“ 
service in the Civil War, who were honor- 
ably discharged, and who were at least 62 
years of age, were eligible for pensions. 

Pensions for veterans of the h- 
American War, were provided for less than 
22 years after the end of that conflict. A 
minimum of 90 days" service, an honorable 
discharge, and attainment of the age of 62, 
were required for eligibility. 

Most of the veterans of World War I, never 
sought special assistance from the Govern- 
ment. More than half the total of those who 
served, have since passed away. 

Of the survivors, more than 600,000 are 
not now receiving pensions, even though 
their average age is past 65, and their ability 
to earn a living commensurate with today’s 
needs, is gone. 

They have already lost 3 years of pen- 
sion benefits that were granted to the veter- 
ans of the Civil War, and the veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, who became eligible 
at the age of 62. 

Because of this irretrievable loss, I re- 
spectfully urge this committee to report 
favorably without further delay, on HR. 
3745, the World War I Pension Act of 1961. 
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The 250th Anniversary, Town of 
Needham, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10, 1961 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, the Town of Needham, Mass., 
is now in its 250th year. During the 
past week this historic town in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has cele- 
brated its 250th anniversary. The 
pageantry and spectacular celebration 
events were most colorful. The patriot- 
ic spirit evident in all the events re- 
flected the finest ideals in the true 
American tradition. As the Congress- 
man representing the town of Needham 
in the U.S. House of Representatives I 
can truly say that my heart swelled with 
pride upon witnessing this fine display 
of patriotic fervor. 

The following is the official program 
and list of committee members: 

Town or NEEDHAM, 250TH ANNIVERSARY 

Credits: Chairman, Stanley R. Tippett; 
editors, Mrs. John F. Robinson, Mrs. James 
P. Winchester, Robert King, Richard Geist; 
cover design, Donald M. Sears; official seal, 
William J. Tedoldi; spectacle title, Arthur 
Dolan, John Zimmerman; historical refer- 
ences, Lester C. Huse. 

Two HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
COMMITTEE, INC. 
GENERAL COMMITTEE 

President and chairman, Sidney A. Di- 
mond; vice president, C. William Frykberg; 
treasurer, Cyril N. Angell; clerk, Mrs. Rich- 
ard M. Salamone; directors, Arthur H. God- 
frey, Kenneth W. Webb, Mrs. Joseph A. 
Leavitt, Mrs. Frank Dermody, George M. 
Pond, Thomas J. Crossman, Sidney Stewart, 
Manson H. Carter, John H. Bush, Asa M. 
Small. 

Headquarters division; C. William Fryk- 

chairman 


Fireworks division: Frederick Wise, chair- 
man. 

Insurance division: 
chairman. 

Operating capital: William Kaiser, chair- 
man. 

Publicity division: chairman, Charles Da- 
vis; Press Release Committee, George Green; 
Radio. and TV Committee, John Day; 
Speakers Committee, Mrs. Frank Dermody, 
William Kaiser; Distributive Committee, 
chairman, Ruel Smith; Special Projects 
Committee, Mr. Horace W. Cowling. 

Revenue Division: Leslie H. Wicken, 
chairman; vice chairmen, Arthur E. Fair- 
banks, Willard H. Sharp, Frank W. Brett. 

Novelty Committee: Barkev J. Boole, chair- 
man. 

Ticket Committee: Julius Goldstein, 
chairman; William H. Patton, consultant. 

Program Committee: Stanley R. Tippett, 
chairman; Mrs. John F. Robinson, Mrs. 
James P. Winchester, Mr. Richard Geist, Mrs. 
T. H. Donald, Mrs. Barbara M. Fields. Mr. 
David W. Stapleton, Jr, Mr. William R. 
Wurzburg. 

Spectacle Ticket Division: 
Bell, chairman. 

Audience Area Committee: Ruel Smith, 
chairman; Robert W. Page, J. Whitman. 

Concession Committee: Frank W. Brett, 
chairman, 

Ball Committee: Cochairmen, Mr. and 
Mrs, John V. Phelan, Mr. and Mrs. Paul J. 


Richard Burnham, 


Theodore P. 
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Harwood, Mr. and Mrs. William G. Bowers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard J. Hamlin, Miss Eliza- 
beth A. Morse. 

Patrons tickets: Arthur H. Godfrey, chair- 
man. 

Advance sales: 
chairman. 

Cashiers and gates: Ralph E. Lugton, 
chairman; Gordon Barr, Robert W. Challue, 
John W. Coppinger, Arthur L. Edlin, Charles 
B. Fuller, George T. Galvin, Charles W. Her- 
sey, Arthur W. Marsh, Morris Matfis, Ray- 
mond W. McCabe, William E. McCabe, Ed- 
ward G. Newman, Lawrence E. Osborne, Jr., 
Gilman Pelletier, Joseph W. Pitts, Elbert J. 
Roy, Wendell W. Spencer, Henry E. Thomas, 
Joseph M. Tomaino, Gerald Lee. 

Spectacle division: Chairman, Carlton R. 
Bradford; cochairman, Louis Bretschneider; 
cochairman, Munroe Husbands. 

Casting committee: Mrs. Waldo Stone, 
chairman; Mrs. Charles Beales, Mrs. Robert 
Chalue, Mrs. Robert Corbo, Mrs. David Eadie, 
Mrs. Robert Godfrey, Mrs. Donald Morse, 
Mrs. Laurence Osborne, Mrs. Austin Robin- 
son, Mrs. John Robinson. 

Properties Committee: Mr. Everett D. Roper, 
chairman; Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. McCarthy, 
Mr. Elliott C. Blomberg, Mrs. James P. Lynch, 
Mr. Roland C. March, Mrs. N. Grant Mac- 
Kinnon, Mr. Stephen J. Fleming, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. Dexter J. Eaton, Mrs. L, Philip Ath- 
erton, Mrs. William R, Frothingham, Mr, 
Harry G. Shore, Mr. Clarence M. Jepson, Mrs. 
Harold Wilkinson, Mr. Leslie A. Miller, Mrs. 
Dana R. Wagenfeld, Mrs. T. Stanley Emerson. 

Grounds Committee: Robert Palmer; 
shrubs for spectacle furnished by Winslow 
Nurseries, Inc. 

Costume and Makeup Committee: Mrs. 
Norman J, Lenihan, chairman; The Sister- 
hood of Temple Beth Shalom. 

Scenario and Title Committee: Mr. Sidney 
Stewart, chairman; Mr. Joseph F. Dinneen, 
Mr, James Powers, Mr. Paul Connolly, Mrs, 
Stanley R. Tippert. 

Emblem Committee: Mr. Richard W. 
Rourke, chairman; Mr. L. Philip Atherton, 
Mr. George Twigg, Jr., Mr. Edward F. Carr, 
Dr. Walter G. Patterson, Mr. Stanley R. Tip- 
pett. 

Judges: Mr. Allan M. Cate, Mrs. Earle 
Mountain, Mr. Ronald W. Murray, Mr. Wil- 
Ham H. Ganick. 

Participation Division: 
chairman. 

Celebration Belles Committee: Mrs. H. S. 
Walker, chairman; Mrs: Jean Fitzpatrick. 

Ladies’ Sunbonnets Committee: Mrs. 
Douglas Kingston, chairman; Mrs. Mildred 
Wilkinson, 

Promenade and Caravan Committee: Mrs. 
Jean Fitzpatrick, chairman; Mrs. Wes Carl- 
son. = 

Kangaroo Court Committee: Cochairmen, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlton R. Bradford. 

Brothers of the Brush Committee: Mr. 
Marvin Rumpler, chairman; Leroy Davis, 
Hudson Howell, Donald Coleman, Charles 
Harrington, Harold Greenblatt. 

Men's Hats and Ties Committee: Mr. 
Raymond A. Crowell, chairman; Mr. Donald 
E. Kidd, Mrs. Francis G. Connors, Mrs. 
George J. Grabowski. 

Decoration Division: Herbert Levin, deco- 
rator chairman; Ruel Smith, cochairman; 
Mrs. Andrew Brown, Mrs. Edwin Cambron, 
Mrs. Walter Carr, Miss Jean Fitzpatrick, 
Mr. Grant McKinnon, Mrs. G. Phillip Trom- 
bour. 

Special Events Division: Asa M. Small, 
chairman. z 

Merchants Promotion Committee: Victor 
Gatto, Chairman; Edward O'Brien, Joel Ben- 
nett, Richard Burnham; Donald MacPhee, 
William E. McCabe, Robert Partridge, Ed- 
ward Sheerin, Arthur S. Broder. 

Historical Window Committee: Victor Gat- 
to, chairman; Mrs. Everett E. Hicks, Arthur 
S. Broder, Richard Rourke, Needham Girl 
Scout Mothers, Mrs. Harold Merriman, Hy- 


Mrs. Frank J, Dermody, 


Harmon Shufro, 
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man Wallace, Kevin Gottiieb, Mrs. Philip 
Rising, Mrs. Anson Rogers, Mrs. Robert 
Latham, Richard Geist, Mary Winchester, 
Mrs: Jackson H. Raymer, Mrs. Warren Clark, 
Charles S. Plummer, Jr., Mr. Robert King, 
Miss Elizabeth Storer. 

Parades committee: Julius Fedel, chalr- 
man; Peter W. Carre, vice chairman; Fred J. 
Johnson, Orson L. Berry, Manuel Pacheco, 
Charles E. Green, Harold C. Wilkinson, 
Robert W. Page, Richard Pierce. 

Music committee: Norman J. Abbott, 
chairman; Mrs. Merrill Donald, Miss Ruth 
Green, Norman Blaikie, Leslie Martin, Mrs. 
Ruth Humby, Mrs. Prank L. Jackson, T- 
Douglas Stenberg, Dwight Ellis. 

SPECIAL DAYS 


Sunday, June 25, Rededication of Need- 
ham Day. 

Monday, June 26, “Salute to Our Public 
Servants“ Day; Roland Ackroyd, chairman. 

Tuesday, June 27, “Needham of Tomor- 
row” Day; John Gill, Chairman, 

Wednesday, June 28, Needham Youth Day. 

Thursday, June 29, Labor and Industries 
Day; William Middlebrook, chairman. 

Friday, June 30, Ladies’ Day; Mrs. H. Stead- 
man Walker, cochairman; Mrs. Douglas 
Kingston, cochairman. 

Saturday, July 1, United American Day; 
Col, Frank F. Flagel, chairman, 

Sunday, July 2, “Church Homecoming 
Day.“ 

Monday, July 3. Pioneer and Homecoming 
Day, Thomas J. Crossman, chairman; Dr. 
Dorothea Willgoose, Mrs. Mary Johnson, 
Mrs. Phocbe Hale, Henry W. Hardy. 

Industrial exhibit committee: guest of 
honor, Judge Frank J. Donahue; Fred Whet- 
ton, chairman; Dick Brownell, vice chair- 
man. 

Hospitality division: Dr. Dorothea Will- 
goose, chairman; Mrs. Elizabeth Kimball 
Whiting, vice chairman. 

Dignitaries and guests: Mrs. Joseph Leav- 
itt, chairman (New Century Club); Mrs. L. 
Philip Atherton, Mrs. Clifford R. Ball, Mrs. 
Carl B. Bohlin, Mrs. Myron B. Hale, Mrs, John 
M. Hill, Mrs. Robert E. Moody, Mrs. Raiford 
W. Remington, Mrs. Francis X. Rice, Mrs- 
Horace G. Thacker, Mrs. Aldus 8. Trowbridge, 
Mrs. David Wright, Mrs. Joseph J. Thomas. 
(Junior New Century Club). 

Hospital center: Mrs. Myron B. Hale, 
chairman; Mrs. Carl B. Bohlin, Mrs. James 
E. Cruickshank, Mrs, Robert F. Day, Mrs. 
Raiford W. Remington, Mrs. George W. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Aldus S. Trowbridge, Mrs, Edmund 
Symonds. 

Pioneer Events: Mrs. Murray C. Johnson. 
chairman (League of Women Voters). 

Old Home Day: Mr. T. James Crossman, 
chairman, 

Housing: Mr. Walter H. Owen, chairman 
(Kiwanis Club); Mr. George Titus, Mr. 
Ernest Henrichon, Mr. A, Clinton Brooks. 

Luncheon: Mrs. Dana Wagenfeld. Mrs. 
Eleanore Gardiner, Mrs. C. R. Wells, Mrs. 
Leon Wilson, Í 

Music: Miss Mabel Parkes Friswell. 

Transportation: Mrs. Robert E. Kettlety. 
chairman (Senior Circle Florence Critten- 
ton League); Mrs. Donald H. Fay, chairman 
(Junior Circle Florence Crittenton League) - 

Properties: Mr. John S. Robinson; press, 
Mrs. Anson H. Rogers; telephone, Mrs. Ray 
E. Kinnie; traffic, Chief. Thomas H. Welch; 
safety, Chief Richard M. Salamone. 

CELEBRATION EVENTS 

Sunday, June 25, 1961: Rededication of 
Needham Service. Memorial Field, 8 pm. 
Reading of special act passed by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature congratulating Need- 
ham on its anniversary, by Representative 
Daniel H. Rider. Address, The Heavy Hand 
of History,” Sidney A. Dimond, general 
chairman and president, 250th Anniversary 
Committee of Needham, Inc. Also partici- 
pating: Dr. Herbert L. Smith, Rabbi Robert 
Yanow, Msgr. Thomas Kennedy. Choral 
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Selection by a combined group of choraleers 

from the senior high schoo) and the Chan- 

Sonettes from the junior high school con- 

ducted by Henry Heald. Presiding: J. 

Roland Ackroyd, chairman, Needham Select- 
en. 


Monday, June 26, 1961, salute to Public 
ants Day: i 

From 9 a.m. to § p.m.: Open house at the 

townhall, fire station, police station, and 

garage, An oldtime pumper will be 
In display outside the fire station; there will 
be a demonstration of highway sign making 
at the town garage. 

At 8:30 p.m. Memorial Field. Prepageant 
festivities including presentation of Judge 

i Donahue as honored guest of the cele- 
on. + 

At 8:45 pm: “From Red Man to Space- 
man,” pageant-spectacle, first performance. 
Cast of 400 Needham residents in costume 
depicting the history of Needham. Tickets 
available at celebration headquarters, 915 
Great Plain Avenue, or at Memorial Field. 

celebration queen will be crowned as 
& feature of this pageant performance. 

Tuesday, June 27, 1961, Needham of To- 

Day: 

Time capsule ceremony, time and place 
to be announced. Documents relating to 
the 250th anniversary celebration, including 
& tape recording of the rededication service, 
Will be placed in a time capsule to be opened 
in the year 2011. 

„At 6:30 pm.: High school auditorium, 

eedham of Tomorrow” forecast, Plans for 
development of Needham; exhibit of pic- 
tures and other materials, Sponsored by 
the Planning Board, Needham Taxpayers’ 
Association, and the League of Women 
Voters. A 

At 8:30 pm.: Memorial Field. Prepageant 
festivities including presentation of awards 
for naming of the pageant-spectacle and 
design of the official emblem of the 250th 
anniversary committee. 

At 8:45 p.m.: Memorial Field. Second 
Performance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Wednesday, June 28, 1961, Youth Day: 

8 p.m. to 12 midnight: Teenage 
dance—“all-age rampage,” First National 
Parking lot. 

At 8:30 p.m.: Memorial Field. Prepageant 
Testivities. 

At 8:45 p.m.: Memorial Field. Third per- 
formance, From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Thursday, June 29, 1961, Labor and In- 
dustry Day: 

From 9 a.m. to 5 pm.: Open house at the 
William H. Carter Co., and at other Needham 

usiness and industrial concerns to be an- 

iced. 
rom 7 pm. to 10:30 pm.: Trade show 
Ponsored by the Rotary Club of Needham 
and the 250th committee. High school boys’ 
Symnasium. Prizes, drawings, gifts. Ad- 
Mission 50 cents. = 

At 8:30 p.m.: Memorial Field. Prepageant 
testivities, 

f At 8:45 pm.: Memorial Field. Fourth per- 
ormance, “From Red Man to Spaceman,” 

Friday, June 30, 1961, Ladies’ Day: 

t From 10 a.m. to 11:30 a.m.: Coffee hour, 
ont terrace, Pollard Junior High School. 
Pashion show by casual living. Sitters pro- 
tied for small children. In case of rain 
J € coffee hour win be held in the Pollard 
Seiu High School cafeteria. Admission 50 
8. 
ses 2 pm.: Outside afternoon bridge in 
H Aded area at the side of the Pollard Junior 
igh School. Prizes, punch. Admission 50 
ents. Reservations should be made with 
Walker, HI 4-7372, or Mrs. Fitzpatrick. 
HI 4-3527. 
norom 7 p.m, to 10:30 pm.: Trade show. 
igh school boys’ gymnasium, 
Ti 8:30 p.m. Prepageant festivities includ- 

8 Remington Rand shaveoff for brothers 
9f the brush. 

t At 8:45 pm.: Memorial Field. Fifth per- 
ormance, From Red Man to Spaceman.” 
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Saturday, July 1, 1961, United America 
Day: 

From 10 a.m. to 8 p.m., outdoor show, 
Needham Common, Needham Art Associa- 
tion. In case of rain the show will be held 
on Sunday, July 2. Display of paintings of 
old Needham by members of the art asso- 
clation. Paintings will also be displayed in 
the Clinton Brooks and Gardner's windows 
for the duration of the celebration. Guests 
will be asked to cast their vote for the most 
popular paintings. 

From 10 am, to 9 p.m. display of histori- 
cal and contemporary military equipment, 
enemy and American, VFW hall and park- 
ing lot, of Chestnut Street. 

From 2 to 5 pm., American Legion 
home; open house and exhibit showing the 
achievements of the American Legion Auxil- 
lary. The American Legion will have an 
open house and display of trophies and mili- 
tary items at the same place at the same 
time. 

From 2 to 10:30 pm., trade show; 
high school boys’ gymnasium. 

At 8:30 p.m. prepageant festivities, in- 
cluding display of judo techniques by a 
group of U.S. Marines and swearing in of 
marine recruits. 

At 8:45 p.m., Memorial Field, sixth per- 
formance, “From Red Man to Spaceman.” 

Sunday, July 2, 1961, Church Homecoming 
Day: 

Homecoming services at various Needham 
churches. Consult newspapers for times. 

At 3 p.m., concert of old-fashioned musi- 
cal instrument, church parlors, first par- 
ish in Needham (Unitarian). 

At 8:30 p.m. Prepageant festivities in- 
cluding display of judo techniques by a 
group of U.S, Marines. 

At 8:45 p.m. Memorial Field. Seventh and 
final performance, “From Red Man to Space- 
man.“ 

Monday, July 3, 1961, Pioneer and Home- 
coming Day: 

From 9 am. to 5 pm. Needham Heights 
Common. Display of hot missiles” from the 
Raytheon Co., and the Boston Ordnance Dis- 
trict. Display includes three missiles 16 feet 
long and five pieces of ground equipment. 

At 12 noon. Old Home Day honoring citi- 
zens who lived in Needham between the years 
1911 and 1941 and citizens over 65, Camp 
Malcolm, box lunches. Community singing 
and music. Call Mrs. Ray Kinne at HI 4-1481 
for reservations. In event of rain, program 
will be held in Needham Congregational 
Church. “ 

From 9 p.m. to 1 a.m. Grand Celebration 
Ball, Needham High School. Ruby Newman 
and his orchestra. Entertainment by the 
Show-Toppers from the Terrace Room of the 
Statler-Hilton, Admission $5 per couple. 
Dress semiformal or period costumes. Tick- 
ets at celebration headquarters, Stop & 
Shop, and First National Stores. 

The Needham Historical Society will hold 
open house at 53 Glendoon Street from June 
26—July 1 from 2 to 4 p.m. each day, and on 
July 2 from 4 to 6 pm. All Needham resi- 
dents and anniversary visitors are invited. 


NEEDHAM FOURTH OF JULY CELEBRATION, 1961 
COMPLETE LIST OF EVENTS 


From 9 to 11:50 am. The big parade 
starts on Great Plain Avenue at Pickering 
Street to Chapel Street to May Street to 
Webster to Hunnewell to West to Highland 
Avenue to Rosemary Street and Memorial 
Park, 

At 12 noon, Flag raising. 

At 12:15 pm. Track meet for Needham 
boys and girls. All age groups. Register 
before each race at the pole vaulting pit at 
the southern end of the park, Special races 
5 age. Separate races for boys and 

ris. 

At 12:30 pm. Doll carriage and little 
vehicle parade with awarding of prizes. 

At 12:30 pm Judging of decorated bi- 
cycles, and awarding of prizes. z 
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At 12:30 pm. Awarding of prizes for horri- 
bles’ parade. 

At I p.m. Model airplane exhibitions. 

At 1730 p.m. Skin diving exhibition at 
Rosemary Lake. 

At 2 pm. Swimming mest at Rosemary 
Lake for Needham boys and girls. Special 
races for every age—25 yards for juniors, 
50 yards for seniors. Separate races for boys 
and for girls, Diving contest open to all 
Needham juniors and seniors. 

At 2:45 pm.—New England AAAU track 
meet—field events. 


For men: running high jump, shotput, 


broad jump, and hammer throw. 


For womerf: baseball throw, high Jump, 
broad jump, javelin throw, discus throw, and 
shotput. 

At 3 pm —National AAAU champion- 
ship 20 kilometers (12½ miles) road race. 

At 4:15 pm.—New England AAAU track 
meet—running events. i 

For men: servicemen 100-yard dash, 100- 
yard dash, 220-yard dash, 440-yard dash, 
880-yard dash, 1-mile run. 

For women: 50-yard dash (novice), 50- 
yard dash, 100-yard dash, 220-yard dash, 75- 
yard hurdle, relay race. 

Sa 6:30 pm—band concert—Memorial 
rk. 

At 8 p.m.— Miss Needham contest. 

ar 9 pm.—<artoon movies at Memorial 
Park, 


At 9:45 p.m.—monster fireworks display. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following testimony of 
James V. Bennett, Director, U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons, before the Juvenile Delin- 
quency Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee: 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES V. BENNETT, DIRECTOR, 
U.S. BUREAU or PRISONS, BEFORE JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE SEN- 
ATE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE 


The theme of my testimony is perhaps 
best expressed by comments made by two 
boys at the National Training School: One 
said, “I saw a housebreaking scene on TV 
and I tried it and I got caught” and the 
other, Well, TV hasn't really influenced me 
in any way but it always lets the law get 
ahead and do some unbelievable things 
which made me sick of cops.“ Each of 
these boys, in his own way, has expressed at 
least part of the indictment against the 
television industry for its unrestrained pro- 
graming of violence, crime, and criminal ex- 
ploits; the first boy because of the influence 
of such programs on his delinquent acts and 
the second boy because of the cynical dis- 
respect for law which such programs en- 
gender. 

Because of my concern with the rehabili- 
tation and correction of the delinquent, the 
young and the adult offender, I have long 
been interested in the problems of American 
youth and the influences in our society 
which shape their attitudes and goals in 
life. I need not, before this committee, de- 
tail the enormity or the seriousness of the 
juvenile delinquency problem facing our 
country, The statistics on the steadily in- 
creasing rates of crime among juveniles and 
youth are readily available. Also, the hear- 
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ings and the publications of this committee 
over the past 7 years have increased the 
public's awareness of how complex a phe- 
nomenon is juvenile delinquency. With the 
information thus accumulated, it is naive to 
select any one factor or cause responsible 
for the rising delinquency rates among our 
youth. No responsible person I know would 
contend that if suddenly all crime and vio- 
lence were eliminated from the mass media 
juvenile delinquency would disappear. The 
United Kingdom, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, and others have succeeded pretty well 
in keeping the gunslinging and blueprinting 
of crime on TV at a minimum and yet they 
have their teddyboys or hooligans. Not 
nearly so many relatively as we do but they 
still have them. 

There are approximately 5,000 juvenile de- 
linquents and youth offenders in the Fed- 
eral institutions and I know how difficult it 
is to look into the lives of these youngsters 
to discover their problems and their needs 
and how often an accurate diagnosis of some 
particular case eludes us. The problems 
these youngsters present run the whole 
gamut of neglect, educational, and voca- 
tional handicaps, emotional illness, broken 
homes, and exposure to all sorts of destruc- 
tive influences. 


It is not my intention, therefore, to sin- 
gle out television or any one of the other 
media of mass communication as the pre- 
dominant influence in the causation of de- 
linquency. The television industry, how- 
ever, makes much of the fact that research 
has not yet established a conclusively de- 
finite relation between its programs of crime 
and violence and delinquency. With that I 
agree but this is not to say that the industry 
should be immune from any blame because 
of the prevalence of crime and violence in 
its programs. 

To cavalierly slough off the problem or as- 
sume an air of injured innocence as is the 
custom of some television executives, ad- 
vertising agencies and sponsors, is an evasion 
of their responsibilities as citizens and a 

of their trusteeship as temporary 
holders of a part of the public domain. It 
is neither necessary nor wise to wait until 
there is evidence beyond a reasonable doubt 
that these are harmful. There is 
today a sufficient body of sound professional 
and competent opinion based on research 
evidence that exposure to the viewing of 
crime, mayhem, and conflict as a means of 
entertainment has a deleterious emotional 
impact on youth and creates the risk of 
triggering delinquent behavior. Further- 
more, television programing contains 
mighty little that can be classified as char- 
acter building, or that attempts to incul- 
cate ideals of good conduct, or that pictures 
the best of American history and tradition. 
It is a sad waste of talent and opportunity 
to force writers, artists, technicians and pro- 
ducers into the portrayal of gunslinging, as- 
sault, crime, murder, violence for the sake 
of violence, and all in the name of entertain- 
ment and salesmanship. The old-fashioned 
street corner pitchman attracted and enter- 
tained his audience with card tricks and 
magic while he sold them snake-oil remedies. 
Modern television attracts its audience with 
crime and violence while they sell soap and 
deodorants. 

Believing as I do that there is a definite 
relationship between this sort of program 
and our high rate of juvenile delinquency, I 
have tried from time to time to gather some 
Specific data that would help me persuade 
others to my point of view. We have made 
studies for instance of the attitudes toward 
television among our delinquents and youth 
offenders to determine how these youngsters 
define for themselves the influence of tele- 
vision on their own ideas and behavior. In 
one such recent study about 70 percent of 
delinquents responded that they believed 
that lots of adults break the law and 40 to 
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45 percent thought that many of these peo- 
ple get away without being caught as con- 
trasted to only 27 percent of high-school 
students who also thought that many peo- 
ple commit crimes without getting caught. 
This is contrary to the claim of the tele- 
vision industry that their programs convince 
people that crime does not pay and that the 
lawbreaker always gets caught. At least this 
large group of offenders were not so con- 
vinced: 

Another recent study made at the Ash- 
land Youth Center and National Training 
School, for example, revealed that about 95 
percent had television in their homes and 
spent as much as 3 to 5 hours a day viewing 
television and that 40 to 50 percent pre- 
ferred the crime and detective stories. With 
some very slight differences, the most popu- 
lar programs among these delinquents were 
“The Untouchables,” Thriller.“ “Route 66,” 
“Rebel,” Have Gun Will Travel.“ But more 
significant to me is the fact that 26 percent 
of the youth offenders at Ashland and 23 
percent of the National Training School 
youngsters felt that these programs had in- 
fluenced them in the way they had gotten 
into conflict with the law. 

I am not quoting these scattered statistics 
as the result of precise research findings 
but they are undoubtedly symptoms of the 
kind of impact such programs as The Un- 
touchables, “Thriller,” “Rebel” are having 
on the youth who eventually find their way 
into training schools and correctional in- 
stitutions. When these youngsters return 
home, their eyes and minds will once again 
be assaulted by the very same programs be- 
cause there are no others. And that will 
make our job of restoring them to useful, 
law-abiding lives the more difficult. 

There is yet a wider perspective from which 
this criticism of television programing must 
be considered. The questions surrounding 
the problem of delinquency are fundamen- 
tally the problems of youth generally. It. 
is a conservative estimate that some 59 per- 
cent of the 16- to 20-year-olds in certain 
areas of the country are out of school and 
out of work. These are vulnerable youth, 
ready for any suggestion for thrill or ad- 
venture in the absence of opportunities 
which would absorb their energies and in- 
terest in productive work. Besides loitering 
on street corners, they escape into television. 
So far as I know, not one comment or sug- 
gestion has ever been offered by the tele- 
vision executives as to what this giant indus- 
try might contribute to the alleviation of 
these problems. I know of no comment, 
service or activity they are supporting or 
sponsoring to combat juvenile delinquency 
or prevent crime. It seems to me the time 
has come when they should respond to the 
summons. 

Perhaps then some jingle other than one 
I heard recently could be used as their theme 
song. The one now being sung goes like 
this: 


“Sing a song of TV 
For the little ones, 
Four and twenty jailbirds 
Packing tommy-guns. 


“When the scene is finished 
The blood is ankle-deep, 
Wasn't that a pretty dish 
To send the kids to sleep." 


The issue at stake in this controversy, Mr. 
Chairman, is not that of censorship. It is 
one of good taste and the public interest. It 
is that of public clamor for an increased 
sense of responsibility on the part of the 
licensees of the public domain. It is a de- 
mand that the mass media stop denying their 
responsibility and attempting to place the 
blame on the warped character and attitudes 
of our young people and on such beautiful 
generalities and pious platitudes as social 
disorganization and parental failure. I 
urge them to accept instead the challenge 
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of. their able and courageous leader, Gov. 
LeRoy Collins, who said recently: 
“Broadcasting, to serve the public interest, 
must have a soul and a conscience; a burn- 
ing desire to excel, as well as to sell; the 
urge to build the character, citizenship, and 
intellectual stature of people, as well as to 
expand the gross national product.” 


President Janio Quadros of Brazil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recor a very interesting 
article about President Janio Quadros of 
Brazil, as published in Time magazine, 
June 30, 1961. I commend this article 
to all my colleagues. 

In a dispatch from Rio de Janeiro, 
published in the press today, it is re- 
ported that President Quadros stated 
yesterday as follows: 

Brazil is well aware of its commitments 
assumed with its brothers of the continental 
family. We consider ourselves born mem- 
bers of the free world, we consider ourselves 
attached to Western civilization. 


I am very glad to see this statement 
by President Quadros. This is what we 
would expect the leader of a great nation 
to say. He spoke as a great statesman, 
and as one who is deeply interested in 
the security of the Western Hemisphere 
and the survival of Western civilization. 

Although he has on several occasions 
emphasized his neutrality and indepen- 
dent international position, President 
Quadros is definitely anti-Communist 
and favorably disposed towards the 
United States. He is a man of excellent 
ideas and of an independent way of 
thinking. There is nothing wrong about 
that. As a matter of fact, it is a quality 
to be admired. I believe we should get 
to know him better, for that would mean 
better understanding between us and, I 
am certain, also closer cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Brazil for 
the benefit of both nations. 

I hope it will be possible for me to meet 
with him some day in the near future. 
It is my belief that, under the able lead- 
ership of President Quadros, Brazil will 
emerge as a strong and independent de- 
mocracy. We need just that in Latin 
America today. It would be a great step 
forward in assuring the security of the 
Western Hemisphere. I agree whole- 
heartedly with the statement in the arti- 
cle in Time magazine that “in the 
hemisphere, Brazil can be a better ally 
of the United States as a strong and 
independent democracy dealing on equal 
terms.” This is a wise and timely 
observation. 

The text of the article reads as follows: 

BRAZIL—ONE Man's Cup or COFFEE 

Home last week after a 10-nation tour of 
Latin America, Presidential Envoy Adlai 
Stevenson was the bearer of uneasy tidings- 
The leaders of Latin America’s democratic 
governments were still in a state of mental 
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shock over the Cuban disaster; U.S. prestige 
Was in sharp decline. Though everyone rec- 
ognized the danger of Castro's Communist 
Cuba, the bearded dictator loomed so large 
across the Caribbean that no one was will- 
ing to join in strong, concerted action 
against him. The one immediate hope, re- 
Ported Stevenson, was a mild plan, ad- 
vanced by Colombia, for a call to Castro to 
Tenounce his ties to Soviet Russia. If he 
Tefuses, the Organization of American States 
Might then read him out of the hemi- 
Sphere’s family of nations. 

Venezuela would probably join an anti- 
Castro move. In Central America, Guate- 
Mala, Nicaragua, and Honduras would prove 
no problem. Argentina and Peru most 

ly could be counted on. But the huge, 

reasingly powerful nation of Brazil—the 
Brazil of JAnio Quadros—was a bigger ques- 
tion mark than ever. For 44-year-old Pres- 
ident Quadros, after a whirlwind 5 months 
in office, has proved that he is nobody's cup 
Of coffee except, possibly, Brazil's. 


REBELLION INVINCIBLE 


Rising from nowhere to take command by 
the greatest popular vote in history, Janio 
Quadros has burst on the world like Brazil 
itself—temperamental bristling with indè- 
Pendence, bursting with ambition, haunted 
by poverty, fighting to learn, greedy for 
Bteatness, Quadros cries that Brazil is a 
Breat power; if not today, then tomorrow. 
He shouts that he is leading a revolution, 
a revolt against graft and governmental in- 
efficiency, against social and economic back- 
Wardness, against nagging Latin American 
feelings of inferiority before the world. 
„This rebellion is invincible,” says Quadros, 

Tt is a state of mind, a collective spirit, a 
fact of life that has already filled the na- 
tion's conscience and that no one will com- 

or paralyze—tI will not be stopped 
Unless by assassination.” 

Listening to the man and watching his 
antics, some in the world gave him a loud 
Taspberry. Paris’ tart-tongued France-Soir 
Compares him to ‘“Marx—not Karl, but 

. Yet Brazil's common man calls 
him messiah, the savior, the healer of our 
As Quadros flogs his nation along his 
Chosen path, other voices can be heard call- 
ing him paranoiac, autocrat, dictator. Rio's 
Goy. Carlos Lacerda, formerly a Quadros 
SUpporter, now a bitter critic, once termed 
him “the most changeable, the most mer- 
the most perfidious of all men ever 

to emerge in Brazil's public affairs.” 

A sounder assessment is that of Rio's in- 
dependent O Globo, which wrote on Quadros’ 
inauguration :"He will not be easily managed 

anyone. He could be a great president, 
© certainly will not be an easy one.” 


INDEPENDENCE AND AID 


As Quadros affects the United States strug- 
Sling to save the hemisphere from commu- 
there is the shock of an old and 
trusted ally suddenly going it alone. Under 
Past leaders—Getulio Vargas, Café Filho, 
Juscelino Kubitschek—Brazil could be ex- 
Pected to line up firmly with the United 
States on any hemisphere problem. Brazil- 
lan expeditionary troops fought in World 
War II, the only Latin Americans to fire a 
Sun. But such faithful alliance is by no 
Means assured under Quadros. Said he: "I 
announce a policy of independence in full 
exercise of national sovereignty. No signed 
"greement—none whatever—will remain 
Valid or be maintained as soon as it should 
Prove contrary to Brazilian interests and con- 
venlence.“ 
President Quadros asserted this independ- 
ence soon after he took office. Staking out 
Own new frontier, he greeted Adolf A. 
Berle, chief of President Kennedy's Latin 
erlcan task force, with icy reserve. Berle 
flown to Brasilia seeking Quadros’ co- 
Operation, or at least forbearance, in U.S. at- 
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tempts to depose Castro. Brazil,“ snapped 
Quadros, “repugns intervention in any nation 
and in any form: political intervention, eco- 
nomic intervention, military intervention.” 

The United States sought to thaw some of 
the ice, Well aware that Brazil was $176 mil- 
lion in arrears on its foreign-debt payments 
(a debt inherited from the inflationary build- 
ing spree of Predecessor Kubitschek), the 
United States offered an immediate $100 mil- 
lion loan to help Quadros through his first 
90 days. He turned it down and sent dele- 
gations behind the Iron Curtain in search of 
trade. He established diplomatic relations 
with Red Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and 
Hungary, talked of ending the 14-year ban 
on relations with Russia. He named a com- 
mission to consider closing the embassy of 
Nationalist China (“that island”) in favor 
of one from Red China (“How can the reality 
of 600 million Chinese be ignored?”), and an- 
nounced that Brazil will vote for debate on 
admission of Red China to the U.N. this 
September. 

In the end, the United States found it- 
self supporting Quadros with the greatest 
outpouring of aid ever lavished on a Latin 
American nation, Swallowing the noisily 
independent outbursts, the United States 
sent Treasury Secretary C. Douglas Dillon 
winging south to Brasilia to present a willing 
Quadros with the U.S. Government's $943 
million share of a $1.3 billion free-world aid 
package. Old loans were stretched out, new 
loans were granted. It is, says one top State 
Department official, “a damned good bet.” 


INSTINCT AND RECORD 


To back its money, the United States has 
Quadros’ oft-repeated statement that basi- 
cally we are bound to the West by Christian 
formation and democratic instinct.” It also 
has his bright record as a champion of in- 
dividual liberty and free enterprise, first as 
the man who helped build the city of São 
Paulo into one of the world’s great industrial 
complexes. later as governor of the entire 
booming São Paulo state. 

In any event, there is little choice. In 
the drive to rebuild U.S. prestige and’ in- 
fluence after Cuba, an obvious place to start 
is Brazil, which most experts regard as the 
key nation in Latin America. A strong, 


healthy Brazil does not guarantee democracy 


in Latin America, but it is certain that if 
Brazil does not make it, few other nations 
will. Says Hernane Tavares de SA, ex-edi- 
tor of Brazil’s leading news magazine, who 
now serves as U.N, Public Information chief: 
“If the United States loses Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and the island of Cuba, nothing very 
much happens. But if you lose Brazil, you 
lose the balance of power in Latin America.” 

Janio Quadros understands this well. 
“Uniess we make revolutionary reforms,” he 
warned his cabinet ministers, some day 
in some unknown serra—some unknown Fi- 
del Castro will rise up in Brazil.” The fires 
already burn in the drought-blasted north- 
eastern states where the Peasant Leagues of 
Castro Disciple Francisco Julião attack plan- 
tations and riot in the cities. Whether the 
leagues spread or die out depends on 
whether Quadros can use Brazil's fantastic 
natural resources to end the misery that 
afflicts. Its exploding population. Half of 
Brazil's 67 million people (to be 200 million 
by the year 2000) still suffer from chronic 
malnutrition; half are barefoot; more than 
half are illiterate. Only one out of three 
children goes to school at all; one out of six 
gets to high school. Lack of iodine in diet 
causes goiter in every sixth Brazilian; one 
out of three hosts intestinal hookworms. In 
some backland areas, every other baby dies 
before it is 1 year old. Brazil's average life- 
Span: 46, versus 69.4 in the United States. 

The hope for a better life lies in the suc- 
cessful strides that Brazil has already made 
toward development. In the past decade, 
Brazil's industrial growth has been stagger- 
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ing. Five years ago, Brazil had no auto indus- 
try; now it produces 180,000 vehicles a year— 
plus 110,000 washing machines, 150,000 tele- 
vision sets, 500,000 radios, 350,000 sewing ma- 
chines, 300,000 refrigerators, 120,000 air con- 
ditioners. Much credit belongs to ex-Presi- 
dent Kubitschek, who at the cost of raging 
inflation turned Brazilian eyes inland by 
building the new capital 600 miles from the 
coast. But the heart of Brazil beats fastest in 
Sao Paulo, where U.S. investment alone tops 
$1 billion, And Sao Paulo made Janio 
Quadros. 
4 YOUTH ALREADY OLD 


When Quadros says, “I am no plutocrat,” 
he means it. He was born and raised a 
Roman Catholic in the tiny Mato Grosso 
town of Campo Grande on what was then the 
woolly fringe of Brazil's wild western frontier. 
His home was a rented room over a barber- 
shop, where his mother, Leonor da Silva 
Quadros, the daughter of a small-time immi- 
grant Argentine cattleman, tried to keep 
house and where his pharmacist father, 
Gabriel, made life miserable for them both. 
Gabriel, says one of Quadros’ close friends, 
“was abnormal—a real villian with a mania 
for women, displaying constant aggressive- 
ness toward his son and wife.” Pursued by 
bill collectors, the family filtted from town 
to town, until at 16 Janio was finally allowed 
to settle in Sao Paulo. He took a year's 
course in education, started teaching part 
time (for 12 cents per hour), and enrolled in 
São Paulo’s highly respected School of Law. 

The law-school years were marked by 
neither great distinction nor great popular- 
ity, but by an accident. While whooping it 
up at a pre-Lenten carnival parade, Quadros 
Was nearly blinded by an exploded bottle of 
colored ether that Brazilians happily spray 
around as part of the fun. When the band- 
age came off, his left eye was canted out 
about 20°. He brooded for months, turn- 
ing out tortured poetry about love, Brazil's 
destiny, himself, 


Don’t speak to me of suffering. 

I feel it in my breast. 

When the sun sinks away 

I murmur in brokenhearted silence. 
I am a youth already old. 


Quadros graduated into total obscurity, 
He took half of a 12- by 15-foot downtown 
office, read his way through the life of Abra- 
ham Lincoln between the occasional shop- 
keepers and petty crooks who sought his 
services. He began sharing his dreams of 
someday becoming somebody with pretty 
Eloá do Valle, the daughter of one of his 
father’s druggist friends, married her in 1941 
after two years of courtship. He was,“ she 
reports, “the ugliest man I ever met.” 

The courtroom did not hold much future 
for a scrawny fellow with a funny eye. In 
1945, when Dictator Getúlio Vargas fell, an- 
other way presented itself: politics, where 
offbeat appearance can sometimes be an ad- 
vantage. “When he first got the idea, I was 
very dubious," Eloá says. In his first race, in 
1947, he fetched up 47th on the list of candi- 
dates for 45 São Paulo City Council seats. 
Only when the Communist Party was out- 
lawed and 14 of the winners were eliminated 
did Quadros get a seat. 

LET THEM WATCH 


All at once his pent-up rages and frustra- 
tions seemed to burst out. Like a banty 
rooster, Quadros flew at the graft-feathered 
machine of Sao Paulo’s Gov. Adhemar de 
Barros. Quadros raced around the city list- 
ening to citizens’ protests and holding rallies, 
a rumpled, stubble-chinned reformer who 
sucked oranges on the platform and waved 
a caged rat. $ 

At first, the machine kissed him off as 
“the mad Lincoln from Mato Grosso.” But 
soon he had everybody so mad that one po- 
litico rushed up and punched him in the 
mouth while he was speaking against a give- 
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away bill. Amid the uproar, the speaker 
ordered the galleries cleared. No, no,” 
shouted Quadros, blood streaming from his 
lips. “Let the people stay. Let them watch.” 
By 1950, firmly established as the little citi- 
zen at war with graft, a Chaplin with a cause, 
Quadros won the most votes of all 900 candi- 
dates for the state assembly. 

In his headlong rush, Quadros accepted 
help from anyone, including the Commu- 
nists, who considered him a “useful inno- 
cent.” But Quadros bragged. They're not 
using me—I’m using them.” The alliance 
ended in 1952 when the Reds demanded 
control of key departments as their price: 
for support in São Paulo's mayoralty elec- 
tion. Quadros turned them down. In their 
wrath, the Communists tried to tie a capi- 
talist can to Quadros with such epithets as 
“Wall Street stooge” and “the Esso candi- 
date,” did their best—as they have in every 
election since—to defeat him. Quadros took 
to the streets, boasting that he owned only 
one pair of shoes (“Why should any man 
with only one pair of feet need more than 
one pair of shoes?“ ), ran on a platform of 
honesty and industry, won by the greatest 
majority in the history of Sao Paulo. 

As Mayor, Quadros inherited a city with 
exactly $2,212 in the bank, $12.5 million in 
unpaid bills, and a budget deficit of $6 mil- 
lion for 1952. He fired 10 percent of all 
functionaries, cut nonessential spending, 
ended political payoffs, started 200 corrup- 
tion investigations. In his outer office he 
hung a sign: “Sr. Janio Quardos does not 
provide city jobs. Please don't waste your 
time and his insisting.” He sold off the city 
fleet of 40 limousines (Sao Paulo’s morticians 
snapped them up), even banned coffee 
breaks—in the coffee capital of the world. 
“If I give a finger,” he said, “I lose an arm.” 
Within a year he had balanced the $55 mil- 
lion budget and started building—highways, 
water mains, electric lines, clinics. As in- 
dustry flowed in, Jânio stepped up to the 
governor’s mansion 21 months later. 

` LINCOLN AND THE AMERICANS 


Before taking over the governorship in 
1955, Quadros made his first trip outside 
Latin America, a holiday jaunt to Europe 
and the United States with Eloá and his 
daughter Tutu. Im Europe, he fell in love 
with London (“a man's town”). The United 
States was not so endearing. At New York's 
Idlewild Airport he had a raging 2-hour 
argument over a lost vaccination certificate; 
he destested Manhattan’s bitter January 
cold, despite all that U.S. friends such as 
Nelson Rockefeller could do to thaw him 
out. He went to Washington to pay homage 
at the Lincoln Memorial, was ignored by 
U.S. officiaidom. “Lincoln,” said Quadros 
later, “was one of history's greatest men, 
but Americans are not like him. He was 
a lonely exception.” 

Back home, Quadros applied his fire-and- 
cut formula for reform with such vigor that 
by 1958, São Paulo state was clean, or nearly 
so. “Some rats might still be nibbling 
around, but I've set out traps for them,” 
he said. Then began the soundest develop- 
ment program in Brazil's history. Quadros 
nearly tripled São Paulo's paved highway 
network. He put up 1,710 miles of high- 
tension transmission lines, launched a 
power program that includes a hydroelectric 
project bigger than Egypt's Aswan Dam— 
4,900,000 kw. initially equal to Brazil’s entire 
capacity last year. The growth—plus 
Quadros’ salesmanship—proved so 
attractive to foreign capital that the state 
drew 75 percent of all the new investment 
coming into Brazil. Just before his term 
ended in 1959, he almost offhandedly won a 
federal Deputy's seat and got ready to run 
for the presidency. 

SLOW BOAT TO BRASILIA 


Quadros’ campaign was a masterpiece of 
unorthodox politics. Traveling to Rio, he 
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first handed Kubitschek a face-to-face warn- 
ing not to pull any tricks to perpetuate him- 
self in offices “Do not change the rules of 
the game,” said Quadros. “Listen to the 
people’s cry for clean, just and honest elec- 
tions.” Then he vanished on a slow boat to 
Japan, plus points east and west, to trans- 
form Jânio the domestic reformer into 
Jânio the world figure. 

Before long, the photographs dear to every 
politician’s scrapbook flooded the papers. 
While Kubitschek struggled with zooming 
infiation and dunning foreign creditors, 
there was Quadros posing head to head with 
Hirohito, with Nehru, with Ben-Gurion, 
with Pope John XXIII, with Tito, with 
Khrushchev, with just about everyone, in 
fact, but President Eisenhower. Said Jânio 
sagely on his return: From a distance I be- 
came more convinced than ever that Al- 
mighty God destined us to become a great 
people.” 

Quadros’ political technique was master- 


“ful. Behind the slogan Here Comes Jânio" 


he ran against Kubitschek’s handpicked 
candidate, piping-voiced Field Marshal Hen- 
rique Teixeira Lott. To prove to Brazilians 
that he was no Yankee stooge, he made a 
mid-campaign trip to Cuba; from there he 
returned with the baldfaced statement that 
“to accuse Castro’s government, which dis- 
plays absolute respect for law and propriety, 
of communism is to reveal ignorance and 
bad faith.” He already had proof that he 
was no Communist puppet: the Brazilian 
Reds spewed out their hatred of him and 
openly supported Lott. Everyone remem- 
bered Quadros’ oldtime flamboyance, but he 
understood that Brazilians demand a dignity 
in their President that mayors and Governors 
need not have—and he established that by 
keeping his hair combed, his suits pressed, 
his speeches free of personal attacks on Lott. 

Early in the campaign, Quadros staged a 
spectacular maneuver. To get the nomina- 
tion of the powerful National Democratic 
Union (UDN), he had earlier agreed to accept 
the UDN vice presidential candidate as his 
running mate. Suddenly he rejected the 
UDN’s man and withdrew from the race. 
Confusion reigned; a few hair-trigger army 
and air force officers tried to stage a coup 
as a means of forcing him to reconsider. 
The veep candidate resigned, the UDN agreed 
to share Quadros with other parties, and 
finally Quadros announced: “You have de- 
feated me. I return.” Return he did—free 
of all party commitments. 

The results made political history. Qua- 
dros piled up 5,500,000 votes, 1,700,000 more 
than Lott, closest to an absolute majority 
(48 percent) in Brazil’s multipartied history. 
Then he traveled to London for the eye- 
straightening operation that would have 
been denounced as silly vanity during the 
campaign, but was accepted as necessary for 
the President of a proud nation. He stayed 
away 12 weeks, so long that Brazilians 
coined their own slogan: ‘Where's Jânio?” 
But when he returned, only 11 days before 
inauguration, he was ready for action, com- 
plete with an imposing cabinet of Brazil's 
best planners, builders, and conservative 
pennypinchers. 

ECONOMY BEGINS AT HOME 

“I am going to wield the broom,” he 
promised on inauguration night, “by the 
handle.” Where Kubitschek ran his palace 
like an open house, Quadros ran it like a 
marine barracks. He tossed Kubitschek’'s 
luxurious furnishings out of the executive 
offices, fired the fancy chef (he prefers beef, 
rice and beans), returned Kubitschek's 
$8,000 grand piano. “Economy,” he said, 
“begins at home.” Aids no longer walked; 
they ran. Locks barred the presidential 


Kubitschek was constitutionally barred 
from succeeding himself. 
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doors, and red and green traffic lights in- 
formed Ministers when to knock, when to 
wait. In the halls, guards appeared, toting 
their submachineguns. “This place gives 
me the creeps now,” complained a palace re- 
porter. “It's like Kafka.” 

It was also like São Paulo—on a giant 
scale. Loyal supporters seeking patronage 
soon discovered their mistake, “But after 
all, Mr. President,” said one old politico, 
“where is my place in your government?” 
Replied Quadros, placing his hand on his 
breast: “Your place is here, in my heart.” 
Quadros found a more practical place for 
Carlos Castello Branco, a political reporter 
whom he grilled for more than 2 hours 
on the frailties of 30 top politicians, ‘'Cas- 
tello, you have a dirty tongue,” sald Janio 
after the grilling. Next day, he hired him 
as his press chief. 

The familiar pay cuts and graft invest- 
gations poured from Quadros’ desk along 
with some sharp measures to free Brazil's 
inflation-tied economy. He virtually elim- 
inated the Government-rigged exchange 
rates that subsidized imports of oil, wheat 
and paper—a painful reform long advised 
by the International Monetary Fund. He 
welcomed foreign capital with open arms, 
gave Western Union a contract (over nation- 
alist protests) to set up a new communica- 
tions system for Brazil, gave Ford the go- 
ahead for a new tractor plant, while turn- 
ing down a Czech tractor deal. He spent, 
too, with caution. When a State Governor 
begged $400,000 for a fisheries project, Qua- 
dros promised $80,000. “I was a Governor 
myself, Your Excellency, and I sympathize. 
But I don’t want to leave here with my wal- 
let emptied.” 

Running the country almost singlehanded 
(“I am one man alone”), he installed a Telex 
communications system beside his desk, with 
two fingers banged out a steady stream of 
bilhetinhos to government offices around the 
nation. Once, very early in the game, he 
Telexed a Cabinet minister's office: The 
President has been waiting for you since 
7am. I would like to know when you plan 
to arrive.” Answered the minister's man at 
the keyboard: “Colleague, the minister will 
arrive when he arrives.” Brazil's chief exec- 
utive tapped back: This colleague here 18 
the President. Tell the minister I want him 
immediately. J. Quadros,” 

All day, every day, a steady stream of del- 
egations got the green light to line up before 
the President and listen to his plans for 
Brazil. One group of farm leaders stood 
waiting in his office for what seemed an 
eternity while Quadros finished scribbling 
some message. Quadros’ old gold Patek 
Philippe pocket watch ticked on the desk, 
beige curtains closed out the view, the ever- 
present portrait of Abraham Lincoln stared 
down from the wall. “Then,” says one 
the farmers, “he looked up and started talk- 
ing without greeting us or asking us to sit 
down. We stood silently for 48 minutes 
while he talked intensely about his farm 
plans and requirements. Suddenly a power 
failure put out the lights, but he kept right 
on talking without the slightest hesitation- 
It was uncanny, standing there in pitch 
darkness listening to the President's disem- 
bodied voice from across the desk.“ 

PROJECT BY PROJECT 

From the beginning, Brazilians could not 
help admiring Quadros’ directness; his 
humor, his resistance to compromise, his 
un-Brazilian talent for chopping redtape- 
But he seemed to have no overall goals. Edl- 
torial writers questioned his “unplanned and 
impetuous” administration. “Quadros dis- 
trusts abstract planning,” answered a close 
adviser. “He prefers to build up a program 
project by project.“ The projects are begin- 
ning to take form: 

Highways: Expenditures of $1 billion over 
the next 5 years to raise the total network 
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from 19,000 to 27,000 miles, and paved mile- 
age from 4,800 to 13,200. 

Power: Increase installed capacity from 
5 million kilowatts to more than 9 million 
kilowatts by 19€5 and 15 million kilowatts 
by 1970. Cost: $2 billion, half Brazilian, 

foreign. 

Education: Reverse the Kubitschek prac- 
tice of emphasizing universities and ignor- 

grammar schools. Goal: to increase lit- 
eracy from 48 to 70 percent in 5 years. 

Health: Eliminate the corruption that 
swallowed Kubitschek's health plan to fodize 
salt (to prevent goiter), use preventive 
Measures to control malaria, trachoma, yaws, 
filariasis, 

Northeast reform: Combat the spreading 
influence of Communist-infiltrated peasant 
leagues with intensive land reform, major 
developr ent under a Cabinet-rank adminis- 
Tekn Amount allocated to date: $160 mil- 

Industry: Provide all government help 
Necessary to double steel production to 6 
Million tons yearly by .1965, set up task 
forces to help develop specific industries: 
fertilizers, petrochemicals, tractors, machine 
tools, heavy equipment. Says Quadros, in 
& policy statement worthy of Dwight Eiren- 
hower: “Industry is primarily the task of 
Private enterprise, but government must 
Provide the necessary conditions for growth.” 

THIN-SKINNED THREAT 


Elected virtually without party affiliation, 
and lacking the usual bloc support of na- 
tlonalists, leftists, rightists, military or 

» Quadros has earned many enemies 
With his foot-trampling ways. To criticism, 
Answers only that “the people are with 
me” and makes it clear that he considers 
his landslide vote a mandate to exercise the 
Powerful executive authority vested in Bra- 
us United States style constitution, Dem- 
Ocracy's enemies believe that democratic au- 
ty is loose, insecure and timid, accom- 
Modating and yielding.“ says Quadros. 
“They are mistaken. Democratic authority 
on the majority's will must be just 

t firm, bold, and decisive, always ready to 
Correct its own mistakes but always sworn 
Jo, discipline, morality, and the general wel- 

One danger is that-Quadros may mistake 

Own iron will for that of Brazil and turn 
democrat to dictator. For all his re- 
forms, there are warning signals in his thin- 
ned threat to arrest opponent Lott for 
a postelection article critical of his regime, 
in his dismissal of a top foreign-office official 
for disagreeing with him, in his 3-day 
shutdown of a radio station belonging to an 
opposition newspaper. z 
Bo far, at least, Quadros’ democratic au- 
rity has come down just as hard on the 
Castroites and Communists who seek to sub- 
vert Brazil. When leftist students rioted in 
e over the university's refusal to let 
Che Guevara's Argentine mother, Celia, 
deliver a Castroite harangue, Quadros sent 
in the Brazilian navy and marines. Fan- 
ning out into the inflamed northeast, they 
raided Peasant League strongholds to round 
UP propaganda smuggled in from Castro’s 
ba, and arms. In Brazil's labor move- 
ment, once heavily Communist-infiltrated, 
Quadros’ men are working to cut the Reds 
OT at the knees.” The unions used to be 
able to get handouts from the Kubitschek 
Forernment. “Not any more,” says Quadros’ 
Tabor Minister Francisco de Castro Neves. 
Im not playing games with them. I deal 
tly with democratic union leaders, and 
With nobody else. Already we have torn 
open the clenched fist of Communist control 
Sf many unions” Says Quadros himself: 
mmunists only profit from the ignorance 
that amicts many of my countrymen. They 
ve no interest whatsoever in a democratic 
and prosperous Brazil. They seek only to ex- 
Ploit misery.” 
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Brazilians pooh-pooh any lasting effect 
from Quadros’ flirtations behind the Iron 
Curtain. They argue that Quadros insists 
on trade first, before any serious talk of dip- 
lomatic exchanges. Of the $2 billion in 
paper deals drummed up in the East, real- 
istic Brazilians expect only a fraction. Says 
a senior U.S. diplomat in Rio: “If Khru- 
shchey thinks he can make a sucker out of 
Quadros, he’s badly mistaken,” Adds For- 
eign Minister Alfonso Arinos: “Brazil will 
not recognize the Soviet Union offhand, and 
will not recognize Red China for 2 or 3 
years—certainly not until it is accepted at 
the UN. We are committed to vote for de- 
bate on the Red China issue, but will not 
vote in favor of Red China's admission." 

THE FOURTH FORCE 


What Quadros apparently is serious about 
is Brazil’s emergence as a great and inde- 
pendent power—a “fourth force“ taking cues 
from no one. “In 5 years,” he says, Brazil 
will be a great power. And I will be free.” 
Such a course naturally gratifies Brazil's— 
and Quadros'—sense of importance. Brazil- 
lans argue that it also benefits the United 
States and the hemisphere, At home it un- 
dercuts Red influence over Brazilians, whose 
natural resentment at US. wealth leads 
them left. In the hemisphere, Brazil can 
be a better ally of the United States as a 
strong and independent democracy dealing 
on equal terms, The Americans tend to be 
overpowering,” says Quadros. “I intend to 
treat them like a lover—an apache lover." 
Adds a ranking Brazilian diplomat: “We 
cannot accept communism in Cuba perma- 
nently. But if we take sides too soon, we 
lose all influence. We will no longer be able 
to act effectively to achieve our main objec- 
tive, which is the same as yours: to restore 
Cuba to the American community.” 

Although Quadros has contradicted his 
supporters many times before, the leading 
U.S. expert on Brazil, former Ambassador 
John Moors Cabot, agrees that the United 
States must encourage Quadros to travel his 
own road. “Our problem,” he says, “is to 
see Brazil through the present troubled pe- 
riod of transition. We may not like the fact 
that Brazil has adopted what President 
Quadros describes as an independent foreign 
policy and what we might describe as a neu- 
tralist one, We must consider the measures 
we contemplate from the viewpoint of 
whether they will tend to make Brazil inde- 
pendent and whether they will tend to make 
Brazil democratic and friendly.” 

Jânio Quadros puts it in Brazilian terms: 
“Through its immense size, its natural riches, 
and the dedicated efforts of its 70 million 
people, Brazil is now asserting itself as a 
great nation. We have created, without any 
doubt, man’s most successful civilization in 
the tropics. All that my government seeks 
ís to discipline our national development. 
We don’t want to become merely another 
power involved in the world struggle. In- 
stead we want to be a positive force, capable 
of contributing toward a real peace based on 
justice and respect for human rights.” 


Covering nearly half the surface of South 
America, and with half the continent's 140 
million population, Brazil was the world's 
fourth largest nation (after Russia, China, 
Canada) until the United States added Alas- 
ka. With no deserts, tundra, or rugged 
mountains, the nation is 80 percent rolling 
plateau, has the third greatest expanse of 
arable land on earth, more than all of Eu- 
rope. But Brazil's potential is not yet 
scratched: 

It has the world’s greatest hydroelectric 
potential, some 80 million Kilowatts; yet in- 
stalled capacity so far is only 5 million ko- 
watts, not quite enough to light the New 
York City area. 
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With 16 percent of the world's forests, 
Brazil exports $90 million worth of pine a 
year with little effort, soon will produce all 
its own pulp and paper. But the Amazon's 
magnificent hardwoods (300 varieties versus 
70 in the United States) rot on the forest 
floor, and its 600 varieties of palm trees, 
source of fiber, sacking, fuel, cattle feed, and 
olls—stand unused. 

More than 1,800 kinds of edible fish swarm 
in Brazil's waters, but Brazilians still open 
Portuguese sardine tins, and they imported 
tuna until last year. 

Rubber is native to Brazil, which has some 
600 million trees growing wild. The po- 
tential is more than 600,000 tons of natural 
rubber a year. Yet only 20,000 tons are 
tapped, and Brazil is building two petro- 
chemical plants to cut its needs for imports 
of $40 million worth of Asian rubber a year. 

The world's greatest iron deposits push 
through Brazilian earth in mountains of 
solid ore—65 billion tons, 35 percent of the 
world's total reserves, much of it the 60 
percent hematite that steelmen call filet 
mignon. 

Bauxite reserves run to hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons, and are economically close to 
cheap powersites, but Kalser and Reynolds 
development projects were vetoed by strident 
nationalism (“the aluminum is ours"). 

The Amazon and Paraná are two of the 
world’s largest sedimentary basins—to- 
gether nearly 2 million square miles. But 
of potential oceans of oil, only traces have 
been found; last year Brazil produced only 
30 percent of its requirements from an old 
field at Bahia. 

With soil so rich that almost any crop will 
grow, Brazil is potentially one of the world's 
greatest agricultural nations. It exports 
cognac, champagne, and wine to Argentina, 
the United States, and Europe—including 
30 million liters last year to France. It is 
the world’s No. 1 producer and exporter of 
coffee, ranks seventh in soybeans and rice; 
sixth in tomatoes, sweetpotatoes, and pea- 
nuts; fifth in Jute; fourth in tobacco and 
cotton; second in sisal, cane sugar, cacao, 
corn, oranges. Yet its agricultural tech- 
nology is primitive and its export poten- 
tiality (it grows more bananas and pine- 
apples than any other country, but exports 
little) is barely tapped. 


No Ransom to Castro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
President, when the tractors-for-Cuba 
episode first came on the Senate floor I 
said that I thought the U.S. Govern- 
ment should not in any way, shape, or 
form recognize or participate in the act 
of piracy proposed by the Cuban dicta- 
tor. Similar sentiments have been ex- 
pressed by numerous newspaper editors 
around the country and in my home 
State of South Dakota. 

I ask unanimous consent to have cer- 
tain editorials from.South Dakota news- 
papers printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

“Millions for Tribute,” Pierre (S. Dak.) 
State News. 

“Paying Tyrant's Tribute Is Stupid,” 
Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman. 
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No Sentiment for Castro’s Deal,” 
Clear Lake (S. Dak.) Courier. 

“Millions for Defense But Not One 
Cent for Tribute,” Buffalo (S. Dak.) 
Times-Herald. 

“Not For Sale,” Sturgis (S. Dak.) Trib- 
une. 2 

“How Much Is a Man Worth?“ Free- 
man (S. Dak.) Courier. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Pierre (S. Dak.) State News, 
May 23, 19611 
MILLIONS FOR TRIBUTE 

Somewhere in America’s glorious past a 
great patriot declared, ‘Millions for defense, 
but not one cent for tribute.” Today, the 
ultraliberals in our country who have been 
caught leaning to the far left many times 
have a new version of that quotation. It 
goes: “Billions for defense and millions for 
tribute.” 

When a bearded fly-by-night dictator of 
a small island like Cuba can throw down a 
challenge to the United States such as Fidel 
Castro has, then it’s time our Nation took a 
good look at itself. It’s time we examined 
our national fiber to find out if we have lost 
a backbone somewhere along the line. .And 
to decide whether we want to pay millions 
in tribute. 

The spectacle of a Cuban pipsqueak giving 
the United States 72 hours to hand over to 
him 500 bulldozers must have the world 
laughing up their sleeves. Even more rid- 
iculous is the spectacle of Eleanor Roosevelt 
and Walter Reuther dashing about fran- 
tically to see that Castro's desires are carried 
out. We wonder if a lot of brave Americans 
who died for this country aren't spinning in 
their graves. ~ 

Time was when America had a foreign 
policy with some teeth in it. When cheap 
dictators decided to rip down the U.S. flag 
they had to answer for their indiscretions. 
American prestige was a byword around the 
world. 

Today, with our New Frontiers, symbolized 
by the rocking chair, a bunch of Cuban hill 
bandits slap Uncle Sam across the face and 
what happens. Eleanor Roosevelt, Walter 
Reuther and all the other shiny-eyed liberals 
dance to the tune. 

It’s time America examined itself in the 
light of its great past and return to the prin- 
ciples that made it great. 

From the Huron (S. Dak.) Daily Plainsman, 
June 5, 1961] 
PAYING TYRANT'S TRIBUTE Is STUPID 

“When we start paying tribute to s ty- 
rant,” asks Senator THomas J. Dopp, Demo- 
crat of Connecticut, in the Miami Herald, 
“are we any longer the land of the brave?” 

Another question that might be asked 
would be: “When we start giving means of 
further suppression to a tyrant, are we be- 
ing humanitarians?” 

Says South Dakota's own Senator Kart E. 
Murr: 

“No one challenges the good intentions of 
the so-called tractor committee, but cer- 
tainly it must be apparent that little 
thought has been given by this group to the 
consequences of this reckless activity made 
in the name of humanitarianism. 

“Every American has a right to question 
whether any consideration was given to the 
fact that by bowing to the demands of the 
Cuban dictator we probably would free 1,200 
Cubans but at the same time give Fidel Cas- 
tro the means by which he can tighten his 
stranglehold on many times the number we 
attempt to liberate and condemn them to 
the slavery of communism.” 
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Falling for Castro's offer is but another 
example of how many softheaded, indulgent 


Americans think they can buy their way out 


of any sort of trouble. 

Of course, there are some big names be- 
hind the tractor deal, but America shouldn't 
be impressed by big names. Oftentimes 
they're no smarter than the rest of us and 
sometimes considerably dumber. One clas- 
sic example is Jack Paar, a man who when he 
starts solving world problems, has taught 
millions the virtue of turning off TV sets 
early and going to bed. He's supporting the 
tractor deal, but he’s been so wrong about 
Castro lo, these many months, that his ad- 
vice should be worth exactly what it costs 
you—and he’s not on pay TV. 


From the Freeman (S. Dak.) Courier, June 1, 
1961 
How Much Is A MAN Wonrn? 
(By Glenn Gering) 

Two men for one machine. That's the 
offer of Cuban Dictator Fidel Castro to the 
United States. He has offered to trade 1,200 
Cubans who were taken prisoner in the re- 
cent invasion for 500 large American track- 
type tractors worth approximately $25,000 
each. Two hundred of the tractors are to 
have plowing disks and 300 of them are to 
have bulldozer blades, $ 

The message of the dictator carried by 10 
temporarily paroled prisoners sent to Ameri- 
ca has thrust this Nation into a dilemma, If 
the deal falls through these 10 men are 
threatened with long prison terms, they and 
other prisoners would be forced to do by 
hand the work of the machines. Lives may 
be at stake. Our humanitarian motives 
make us want to free these native Cubans 
from the Cuban dictator they tried and failed 
to overthrow, by responding to Castro's de- 
mands. It is ironical that again America is 
put into an awkward position in the eyes of 
the world because of her humanitarian 
ideals and love for freedom for all men. If 
the nations were on opposite sides and an 
offer for exchange were made to a dictator- 
ship little consideration would be given the 
offer, and the nations of the world would 
not expect it. In fact this is already the 
case as Trujillo of the Dominican Republic 
which is holding the same number of Cuban 
prisoners offered to exchange them with 
Castro for the 1,200 he had offered to the 
United States for tractors. Of course Castro 
was not interested. Obviously Castro places 
a higher value on machinery than on men. 

A tractor committee supported by Presi- 
dent Kennedy and headed by Walter Reu- 
ther, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Milton Eisen- 
hower is raising funds to pay the ransom 
price. No one can challenge their in- 
tentions, but there is grave doubt that this 
action is to the best interests of America or 
to the cause of freedom. 

Senator Francts Case and Representative 
Kart MUNDT, of South Dakota, have joined 
a large chorus of opposition to recognizing 
this act of piracy by Castro. Other promi- 
nent men opposing the deal are former Vice 
President Nixon, Senator Styles-Bridges, Sen- 
ator J. W. Fulbright, Senator Wayne Morse, 
and many others. The questions they ask: 
(1) If Castro offers these 1,200 prisoners for 
ransom now, what about the other 150,000 
men being held in jails? Will he offer these 
in lots of 1,000 or so for equipment or cash? 
Where will it end? (2) Would the tractors 
be used for farming as stated in the trade 
offer or for building military bases to further 
strengthen this Communist stranglehold 
100 miles from American shores? (3) Would 
acceptance of this trade offer of human 
beings encourage piracy by other small dic- 
tators and endanger American tourists to 
kidnaping for ransom or for bargaining 
ptirposes? (4) A deeper implication is in 
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Kennedy's statement that “the American 
Government has not been and cannot be a 
party to these negotiations.” Senator 
Murr raises the question of how we can 
look upon the propriety and legality of a 
group of private citizens negotiating with a 
foreign power in a matter which is under 
the jurisdiction of our State Department? 
Amateur diplomats superseding the State 
Department would furnish welcome material 
to feed the Communist propaganda machine. 
We believe that accepting Castro's offer 
would result in the immediate freedom of 
1,200 prisoners, but end in the eventual en- 
slavement of many thousands or millions 
of others. We do not believe the cause of 
freedom can be furthered by trading men 
for machines. 


From the Clear Lake (S. Dak.) Courter, 
June 1, 1961] 
No SENTIMENT For CASTRO'S DEAL 


From general conversation it may easily 
be observed here that there is little senti- 
ment in favor of contributing to the fund 
to buy tractors for Cuba's Castro in exchange 
for prisoners. To our way of thinking it is 
simply another incident in which we are 
bowing to his demands and it is certain 
that he would make the most of it in his 
propaganda. Here is what Casper Nohner 
in his Hayti Herald Enterprise says: 

“The insolent Castro proposal last week- 
end to trade 1,200 prisoners for 600 bull- 
dozers recalls the inspired reply to Ambas- 
sador Pickney in 1789 when nolsesome 
Barbery Coast pirates demanded ransom for 
kidnaped American seamen. ‘Millions for de- 
fense; not one cent for tribute,’ he replied 
and shortly after the tiny Navy of the then 
young Nation went in and cleared out the 
pirate mess for good and all. Today we 
have many softheaded folk rushing hysteri- 
cally to comply with the Castro ransom de- 
mand. What assurance have they the 
beardy Red dictator will not continue pull- 
ing our leg with successive levees of prison- 
ers in exchange for war material?” 

[From the Sturgis (S. Dak.) Tribune, 
May 31, 1961] 
Nor FOR SALE 


Fidel Castro's offer to trade 1,200 Cuban 
prisoners for 500 tractors has recalled the 
cornerstone of courageous American foreign 
policy in years past. 3 

It was in 1797 that Tallyrand demanded 
50,000 pounds from America to avert war. 
The answer came from Charles Pinckney, 
American Minister to France who responded: 
“War be it then; millions for defense, sir, 
but not one cent for tribute.” 

President Kennedy has said the American 
Government will take no part in the proposed 
exchange. However, some well-meaning pri- 
vate American citizens have banded together 
to effect the exchange. Their concern over 
the Cuban prisoners is commendable, But 
the proposal is outright blackmail, any way 
you look at it, and it can only lead to further 
abuse of American generosity by the Cuban 
dictator. 

If Castro succeeds in obtaining ransom 
from America for the Cubans he has im- 
prisoned, he will continue the blackmail and 
other anti-American countries will adopt 
the practice. It’s difficult to stand on prin- 
ciple when human lives are at stake, But 
history has demonstrated that human suf- 
fering really begins when sound principles 
are abandoned in favor of expediency, 

These are troubled times to be sure, but 
they will get worse if America knuckles down 
to the blackmail efforts of foreign despots. 
We should inform Castro in no uncertain 
terms, as Pinckney, in effect, told Tallyrand 
in 1797: “American principles are not for 
sale—we'll stand or fall on them.” 
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From the Buffalo (S. Dak.) Times-Herald 
June 1, 1961] 

“MILLIONS FOR DEFENSE, BUT NOT ONE CENT 
FOR TRIBUTE” 

“Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” 

These words come thundering down 
through the pages of American history, form- 
ing a basic principle of American policy 
Which has made this country strong and 
Virlle through the years: 

Right now, it is a fitting rebuke for those 

icans who would take it upon them- 
Selves to meet Fidel Castro's blackmail de- 
Mands of 500 tractors for 1,200 Cuban prison- 
ers. Although not an official action of Gov- 
ernment, we believe it marks a weakness in 
American policy when private citizens take 
it upon themselves to enter into any igno- 
Minious deals with a foreign power of the 
Calibre of the Castro regime in Cuba. It is 
& well known fact that the word of the 

© regime means nothing. Has not 
America suffered enough humiliation at the 
hands of this bunch of gangsters without 
Paying tribute to their blackmail demands? 

The humanitarian purpose of the group 
Of private citizens leading the drive for 
tractors for Cuba is beyond reproach. How- 
ever, when the time comes when private 
Citizens take it upon themselves to make 
Private deals with governments which are 
Sworn enemies of the United States, the 
integrity and authority of the United States 

Government is in jeopardy, both at home 
and abroad. The world watches and cringes 
as America, the very bastion of freedom, 
bows in defeat after defeat in each encounter 
With the bearded gangster we so recently 
hailed as the “Savior of Cuba.” 

It is our State Department’s duty and 
Prerogative to deal with situations involv- 
ing foreign governments. Once this Depart- 
men has charted our course, it is the duty 
of Americans to follow; the policy of private 
Citizens, whatever their motives, setting 
themselves up as å committee to deal with 
any foreign power, cannot but be regarded 
as one of America's most disastrous mistakes 
Of the cold war. 
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More Power in Our Foreign Aid Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS t 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very excellent article by Mr. 
Dan M. Braum on the matter of good 
management principles and practices in 
Our foreign aid programs. Mr. Braum’s 
article appeared in the May issue of Ad- 
Vance Management magazine. Mr. 
Braum is a training officer for the Com- 
Modity Stabilization Service of the De- 
Partment of Agriculture. He has con- 
ducted extensive management training 
in the Philippines and Indonesia. Be- 
Cause of Mr. Braum’s vast experince and 

kground in this important matter, I 
believe his comments merit serious atten- 
tion. The article follows: 

Monz Power IN Our FOREIGN Am PROGRAMS 
(By Dan M. Braum) 

The United States wants to help less for- 
tunate and newly developing countries. 
Question is—how? As the first step in this 
direction let us critically appraise our own 
Progress. What have been our successes? 
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Where have we failed? In what direction 
can we move more effectively in the future? 
This country owes much of its success in 
the world to the general use of scientific 
ement with its outgrowths and refine- 
ments. Scientific management, among 
other things, embraces motion study, time 
study, work simplification, work measure- 
ment, cost accounting, quality control, long- 
range planning, performance budgeting, per- 
sonnel selection and development, and opera- 
tions research. The growth of this main 
stem of scientific management, with all its 
branches and twigs, resulted from a seed 
planted and nurtured by a comparatively 
small group of men and women with vision, 
zeal, and detremination during the last part 
of the 19th century and the early part of 
this century. These devoted individuals 
worked together with a true sense of 
statesmanship to get acceptance of the con- 
cept of scientific management. 

Since then this concept of management, 
with its beginning in manufacturing and 
construction, has spread into commerce, 
service industries, agriculture, mining, oil 
and power production, hospitals—in fact in- 
to every phase of human endeavor in the 
United States. True, in very few organiza- 
tions can it be found in its full, well-rounded 
entirety. However, almost na human enter- 
prise in this country is devoid of a generous 
influence of this powerful force. Because 
it is an internal force, catalytical and ener- 

in nature, its importance in the Na- 
tion's growth and success is generally over- 
looked or underrated. 
MANAGEMENT KNOW-HOW CRUX OF U.S. IN- 
z DUSTRIAL POWER 

It is disheartening to see visitors to this 
country attribute our success to our modern 
machines and our use of power, not realizing 
that all these would be sterile without the 

nt know-how behind them. Much 
of the rapidity of the comeback of Western 
Europe and Japan can be credited to the 
exportation by the United States of manage- 
ment acumen and a spirit of industrial free- 
dom. One reason the Philippines is such a 
bright spot in Asia is that its management 
sagacity and experience is a byproduct of 
U.S. management. i 

What is the new countries’ biggest prob- 
lem? It is an abject lack of management 
know-how. When colonies were developed 
by the more dominant nations, very satis- 
factory physical facilities were constructed. 
The natives were used as unskilled and semi- 
skilled laborers. Even-when efforts were 
made to educate the people, management 
training was Invariably overlooked. It was 
only natural for dominant nations to neglect 
management training because they wanted 
to reserve Management to themselves. 

When one of these countries gets its in- 
dependence, it has the responsibility for 
management but without management 
know-how. To aggravate this situation, 
there is often built up an aversion and mis- 
trust toward the former mother country. 
The new country is almost helpless to take 
over and run a fairly well-developed econ- 
omy. Yet experience indicates that people 
struggling to further develop their country 
are hungry for management training. 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAMS BEREFT OF MANAGE- 

MENT TRAINING 


It seems unfortunate that our aid missions 
in their efforts to assist these evolving coun- 
tries have not worked out a method of satis- 
fying this great management need and 
hunger In some cases, it seems that our 
missions have offered these countries almost 
everything except what they needed most— 
elementary management training. 

One of the most glaring examples of this 


specialty, has been sent to a lesser-developed 
country to develop a program. In this coun- 
try. a professional man has had his planning 


done for him, his finances arranged, his per- 
sonnel and administrative services fur- 
nished. In short, his management is all 
done for him. In a management sense, he 
is a comparative infant. When he arrives 
in a foreign country, he does a good job of 
building a program technically, but many 
times, managerially it is so weak and power- 
less that it never gets started. Thus all the 
time, effort, and money put into it is wasted. 

GRASSROOTS MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE ~ 

THE HARD WAY 

A more specific example is the malaria 

control programs of several countries. This 

is an excellent program technically 
and if properly carried out will control ma- 
laria. But where it has fallen down is on 
the management side. One reason why 
county agricultural agents sent on foreign 
assignments have been somewhat more suc- 
cessful as technical assistants is because 
they were experienced in planning and man- 
aging the extension work in their counties. 
They learned management methods the hard 
way. 
It is not fair to a technician to expect him 
to build good management into his program 
without giving him at least some elemental 
management training before he goes over- 
seas. With a comparatively small amount 
of management training before he leaves 
this country and an opportunity to work 
with a competent management man in the 
country when he arrives, much of this waste 
and frustration could be prevented. Pro- 
grams would then get off to a good start 
from a sound management foundation. 
Most of the failures and weaknesses of the 
programs we have supported can be traced 
to management inadequacies, not to tech- 
nical inadequacies. 

A PLAN TO FILL THE GAP 

If this obvious weakness in our aid pro- 
grams could be recognized by those respon- 
sible for planning them, it could be easily 
and economically corrected. The following 
is suggested as an effective remedy: 

1. Set up and activate a firm policy to ex- 
amine and vitalize all management phases 
of all programs. 

2. When appointing mission chiefs and 
division directors in headquarter offices of 
ICA, U.N., WHO and FAO, make demon- 
strated management know-how and execu- 
tive skill the prime consideration in the 
selection process. 

3. Make a basic, elemental management 
course required training for all personnel 
going overseas. 

4. Place a good management man with 
vision, zeal, and determination as an as- 
sistant to the mission chief in all missions. 
The weaker the mission chief is in manage- 
ment know-how, the stronger the manage- 
ment man should be. His duties would be 
to: 
(a) Advise the mission chief on the man- 
agement phases of all programs. 

(b) Assist all technical assistants in plan- 
ning the management phases of their pro- 
grams. _ 

(c) Study the management problems of the 
country and develop management methods 
that fit the peculiar conditions of the 
country. 

(d) Take the leadership in conducting 
training sessions for those segments of the 
host government desiring leadership and 
training. 

(e) Make a critical management analysis of 
all operating programs in order to suggest 
improvements. 

5. Select a small management staff stra- 
tegically placed in headquarters offices to 
give leadership to the management men sta- 
tioned in the missions. 

6. Critically analyze and review all pro- 

for management weaknesses with sug- 
gestions for correcting them. 
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Such a program would be moderate in cost 
and when vigorously carried out would pay 
for itself many times over in a very short 
time. A viable, adapted management seed 
must be planted in the fertile soil of the 
new country. It needs to be carefully nur- 
tured during the germination and emergence 
period. One of the elementary tenets of 
scientific management is that it must be in- 
troduced at the working level and then grow 
naturally as the program expands. 

CONCLUSION 


The Communists have recognized the 
weakness of our programs and have used it 
to their advantage. Astute management is 
one of the most valuable tools to effectively 
combat this insidious, creeping ideology. 
Totalitarian countries do not dare to in- 
troduce scientific management with its hu- 
manistic approach and concept of individual 
freedom. The enlightment of scientific 
management has the same effect on tyranny 
as warm sunshine has on a snowbank. Why 
should we not use our most powerful force 
in assisting new nations in their struggle for 
freedom? 


Abuses in the Soil Bank 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. RE USS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D.C., July 11, 1961. 


Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 


Drak Mr. Secretary: Perhaps the main 
reason why Congress has let the soil bank 
lapse was the payment of enormous sums 
of the taxpayers’ money by your predeces- 
sor, former Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson, to big business. multiple-farm 
operators for not growing crops. In 1957, 
- for example, Secretary Benson paid the sum 
of $346,546.56 to the Baughman Farms Co., 
operating wheat farms in Kansas and 
Colorado. 

Some of these payments, made before Con- 

gress clamped down on the waste, are 
probably legal. But there has recently come 
to my attention a transaction, involving land 
formerly owned by the Baughman Farms 
Co., which I believe to be illegal. If ma- 
terial recently inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp by Senator WILLIAMS of 
Delaware (CONGRESSIONAL . RECORD, Febru- 
ary 24, 1961, pp. 2473-2474) is true, as I 
believe it to be, Wayne E. Tallman, district 
manager of Baughman Farms Co. has il- 
legally bilked (or proposes to bilk) the tax- 
payers of $221,000. Furthermore, members 
or employees of the ASC Committees of 
Kiowa and Kit Carson Counties, Colo., where 
most of the land lies—the very committees 
which are supposed to help enforce the law 
and prevent diversion of taxpayers’ funds— 
appear to be involved in conflict-of-interest 
difficulties which may account for their 
failure in the last 4 years to do anything 
about-the case. 

Briefly summarized, it appears that Wayne 
E. Tallman on February 25, 1957 bought 
6.560 acres of farm land from Baughman 
Farms Co., at a price of $20 per acre, or a 
total of $139,200. Within 30 days, Tallman 
then divided the ranch into six tracts, leased 
each one to a different tenant for a 10-year 
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period, under terms that would net him 
$27,100 annually, or a total of $271,000 for 
the 10-year lease. The tenants were in turn 
instructed to place enough of the leased 
land under the Soil Bank Conservation Re- 
serve program to enable them to collect from 
the Government an annual payment equal 
to the agreed annual rental. With breath- 
taking gall, Tallman had his six “tenants” 
actually turn over to him the Government 
Conservation Reserve checks themselves. 


As Senator WILLIAMs points out: 

“At the end of this 10-year period Mr. 
Tallman will have $131,800 in cash profit, 
plus a 6,960-acre ranch, all paid for by the 
American taxpayers,” 

Senator WILLIAMS also points out the com- 
plicity of ASC Committee members and em- 
ployees in this transaction. 

So far, the transaction, while outrageous, 
doesn't appear to be illegal. But under the 
laws and regulations in effect during the 
Tallman transaction, no one producer may 
receive more than $5,000 a year from the 
conservation reserve program; and if he tries 
to evade this, his payments are stopped, and 
he must refund that which he has illegally 
pocketed. The relevant regulation provides: 

The total of all annual payments under 
the conservation reserve program to any pro- 
ducer for any year with respect to all farms 
in which he has an interest shall not ex- 
ceed $5,000. All or any part of the annual 
payment which otherwise would be due any 
producer may be withheld, or required to 
be refunded, if he has adopted, or partici- 
pated in adopting, any scheme or device de- 
signed to evade, or which has the effect of 
evading, the provisions of this section.” (6 
Code of Fed. Regs., “Conservation Reserve 
Program Regulations,” sec, 485.164.) 

I respectfully request that you take 
prompt action: 

1. To preserve for the taxpayers $221,000 
(the difference between the$271,000 Tallman 
will receive during the period 1957-67, if un- 
checked, and the $50,000 which he is legally 
entitled to receive under the $5,000 annual 
regulation). Indeed, the regulation seems 
to require withholding or refunding of the 
entire amount of $271,000. Since the county 
ASC committees appear to be compromised, 
or at least unwilling to take action to pro- 
tect the taxpayers, it would seem necessary 
that you take this action yourself, perhaps in 
conjunction with the Department of Justice. 

2. To preyent further illegal raids on the 
Treasury by the prompt removal of members 
or employees of the county ASC committees 
in question who are involyed in conflict-of- 
interest situations. 

Ishall appreciate hearing from you on this. 


Sineerely, 
Henry S. REUSS, 
Member of Congress. 
Mr. Dooley Tells Em Off 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. DooLEY] has spoken out forcefully 
on the New York metropolitan area 
transit problem. This problem is of 
consequence to all urban areas faced 
with the difficult task of sustaining mass 
transit systems. 

The White Plains Reporter Dispatch 
took notice of Mr. Doolxx's courageous 
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stand in an editorial comment. I should 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to it: 

Mn. DOOLEY TELLS Em OFF 

When EDDIE DOOLEY was quarterback of the 
Dartmouth football team, he frequentiy had 
to make decisions—without calling a huddle 
or a committee meeting to get someone to 
think for him. 

That experience probably explains the im- 
patience with which Congressman DOOLEY 
spoke out on the metropolitan transit prob- 
lem at a hearing before a House and 
Currency Subcommittee the other day. 

The Westchester Representative explained 
that he considered himself to be appearing 
in behalf of: 

1. “Tens of thousands of my constituents 
{who are) completely dependent upon the 
New York Central and the New Haven Rail- 
road commuter lines as a means of get 
to and from their jobs in New York City.“ 
and 

2. “Thousands of wives in Westchester who 
daily have to plan to eat their evening meal 
anywhere between the hours of 6 and 10 
o'clock and the scores of New York City busi- 
nesses that seldom know when to expect 
their commuting employees,” and 

3. “The Federal Government, which has 
done more in the past to promote the efi- 
cient transportation of a barge full of sand 
or a sack of potatoes than it has for the 
hapless citizen commuting from White 
Plains to New York City on the 7:45.” 

Mr. Doorxr was asking legislation to pro- 
vide loans and grants for commuter rall- 
roads. This he predicted would, if passed, 
be “a significant break through in that the 
Federal Government will at last be recog- 
nizing the chronic need of our urban mass 
transit systems for other than merely State 
and local assistance.” 

He went on: “It is my understanding that 
high sources in the administration regard 
the loan and grant provisions of the pro- 
posed transit legislation to be premature, 
in that adequate studies of this problem had 
not been completed. Mr. Chairman, I mean 
it when I say that our urban transit situa- 
tion threatens to be studied to death, Al- 
ready Federal studies on railroad transpor- 
tation would nearly fill this committee room.” 

There was more, of course. Mr. DOOLEY 
pointed to the bankruptcy threat immedi- 
ately facing the New Haven Railroad, de- 
tailed the steps already taken by New York 
State to provide partial relief for the dis- 
tressed commuter roads, and insisted that the 
proper agencies of the Federal Government 
be given authority to act under emergency 
circumstances. 

We all chuckled when the late Robert R. 
Young blazingly publicized the fact that a 
hog could travel across the country without 
changing trains but a man couldn't. 

It isn't so funny that, with Government 
help, a sack of potatoes is assured more effi- 
cient and more dependable transportation 
between Westchester and New York City 
than are our commuting neighbors. 


Co-op Leads the Way to Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, in May I 
had the privilege to participate in 


ground-breaking ceremonies for a new 
water system on Sand Mountain, where 
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I was born and raised in Alabama. This 
was a most significant event for it 
marked the third time in recent years 
that cooperative endeavors had brought 
great improvements to this section of 
our State. An article in Rural Electri- 
fication, July 1961, tells the whole story 
and I commend this article to my 
colleagues. 

Following is the article, entitled “Co- 
Op Leads the Way to Water,” from the 
July edition of Rural Electrification, 
Monthly publication of the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association: 
SAND MOUNTAIN RURAL ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 

ACCEPTED THE CHALLENGE AND HELPED To 

ORGANIZE AND MOVE AHEAD WITH A CENTRAL 

Water System To SERVE Irs CONSUMERS 

AND OTHER RESIDENTS OF ITs AREA 


Ground-breaking ceremonies for the Sand 
Mountain water system in Section, Ala., 
May 15, marked the third time that com- 
Munity cooperation has brought an increased 
Standard of living to the people of the area. 

The first time was during World War II 
When local citizens organized Sand Moun- 
tain Electric Cooperative and took appli- 
Cations from some 3,000 area farmers. Con- 
Struction began in 1945, and by 1950 the first 
Project was completed and in service. 

But, before the system was completed, the 
necessity for adequate telephone service in 
the area became apparent. The electric co- 
Op board authorized the co-op employees to 
help in any way with getting a telephone 
Cooperative underway. 

The result was Farmers Telephone Co- 
Operative was organized and lines were built 
and put in operation. This was in 1955, and- 
Was the second time Sand Mountain area citi- 
zens showed they knew how to cooperate. 

The next year a rural electric cooperative 
Survey to determine what uses co-op mem- 

were making of the electricity they 
Consumed pointed up the fact that only 
about half of the homes had running water. 


So the co-op began promoting individual 


Water systems for its members. As more 
families to install pumps and use more 
Water, the level of the ground water in the 
area fell so low that many families were 
forced to drill new and deeper wells. The 
old wells simply couldn't supply an adequate 
amount of water for the area. 

Necessity has always been the mother of 
invention, and soon the idea of a central 
Water system was born of the growing need 
tor an adequate water supply. The idea was 
to pump water from the nearby Tennessee 
River to the more thickly settled communi- 
ties of the Sand Mountain area, leaving the 
round water available for families in the 
More sparsely settled sections. 

The rural electric system's publication 
kept reminding people of the idea from time 
to time until 1959 when several citizens of 
the newly incorporated towns of Geraldine, 
Fyffe and Rainsville—who also wanted water 

began thinking in terms of a water 
System for the entire area. 

In 1960, the town of Section invited Sand 
Mountain Electric Co-op Manager Mark C. 
Stewart to talk to their civic club about a 
Central water system, Stewart had been in 
the forefront in the rural electric and tele- 
Phone co-op organizations. i 

From that civic meeting came a committee 
to push the idea through to reality. Subse- 
Quent meetings during the next few months 
solidified the plan of action, and applications 
Were accepted from those who wanted to sub- 
Scribe. When there were more than 2,000 
applicants, an engineer was hired to make a 
feasibility study of the project and work out 
a plan to serve approximately 1,500 of the 
Original applicants in the four communities. 
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Things moved rapidly then, and soon 
bonds were sold, a contract for construction 
negotiated and work begun. 

The bond underwriters wanted to make 
sure that the water system would have sound 
management during the critical first years of 
its operation. They turned to the rural elec- 
tric co-op and the result was that Manager 
Stewart, at the direction of his board of 
directors, became unpaid manager of the 
water system for 2 to 5 years—through the 
critical first years of operation. 

Sand Mountain area rural citizens can look 
forward to living with all the conveniences 
of town dwellers: electric service, telephones, 
and now a central system to supply them 
with plenty of pure water. 

These people have demonstrated again 
what can be done by working together coop- 
eratively to make their community a better 
place to live. 


Space Exploration Should Be an Enter- 
prise of the Human Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct the attention of the House 
to an outstanding editorial which ap- 
peared over the byline of Mr. Sidney 
Hertzberg in the July issue of Current 
magazine. It poses a deeply significant 
question which should receive the careful 
consideration not only of every House 
member but also of every enlightened 
citizen here and abroad. The question 
is: Should man’s trip to the moon and 
beyond be made an enterprise of the 
United Nations—and of the human race? 

The United States has established as 
a basic premise of its national space ef- 
fort that the exploration of space and 
the benefits to come from such efforts 
will be for peaceful purposes and for the 
benefit of men. We have repeatedly 
demonstrated our cOmmitment to this 
premise in the past, giving to the world 
scientific data that we have gathered 
through our Earth satellites. We have 
also been witnesses to a growing rap- 
port and respect between the many sci- 
entific communities throughout the 
world, including that of the USSR. 
We have seen that where there is an 
absence of conflicting ideologies, single- 
ness of objectives and mutuality of in- 
terests have wiped out all causes for 
major controversies. 

Thus, this editorial presents, really, 
the outline of a hopeful concept in 
which the Nations of the world, by join- 
ing their efforts, can undertake the most 
dramatic adventure of mankind to date 
in an atmosphere of mutual respect that 
is devoid of political conflict and dedi- 
cated to advancing the aspirations of 
all mankind closer to reality. 

I am unalterably convinced that 
through such a unified international ef- 
fort, the immense obstacles confronting 
space explorers can best be overcome 
by the world’s scientists and engineers 
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working together and that in the uni- 
verse of infinite dimensions man's petty 
squabbles will fade into nothingness. 
The nations of the world can thus dem- 
onstrate the nobility that resides in 
people everywhere which is the only true 
basis of peace and harmony. I urgently 
recommend my colleagues to read the 
editorial I now submit for the Recorp: 
(By Sidney Hertzberg) 

In a special message to Congress on May 
25, 1961, President Kennedy said: “I believe 
we should go to the moon, but I think every 
citizen of this country, as well as the Mem- 
bers of the Congress, should consider the 
matter carefully.” 

The President was calling for considera- 
tion of an enterprise that would be felt 
throughout our society for generations. It 
is the kind of effort in which the commit- 
ment of money, material, intellectual effort 
and imagination is necessarily total. 

The President was, therefore, wise in mak- 
ing a special effort to seek public under- 
standing and support. In the weeks follow- 
ing his request, Current watched carefully 
for the public reaction. We must report 
disappointment at the amount and quality 
of the response. The explanation may be 
that people are stunned—unable to absorb 
the fact that the time for such a decision is 
really at hand. 

Or perhaps the reason for the strangely 
muted reaction is the way the question was 
framed. The question, we suggest, is not 
whether or not man should try to go to the 
moon, but how we should make the effort. 

We suspect that the answer to the ques- 
tion of whether he should go answers itself. 
He must go for the same reason he has tried 
to go to places between here and the moon 
and wil try to go to places beyond the moon. 
We suspect that even those who oppose the 
effort because there is unfinished work at 
home do not really think this will stop any- 
body. Of course, there is unfinished work 
at home; there always is, and this has never 
deterred man from probing abroad. 

We suspect that the obvious reluctance of 
the country to move into this most challeng- 
ing of frontiers, despite the President’s con- 
viction that it should be done, stems from 
a reluctance to reduce so magnificent an en- 
terprise of man to the level of a cold war 
gambit, Few can welcome the tensions that 
such a race would induce, The directors of 
such an enterprise will face a full quota of 
agonizing scientific and technological de- 
cisions; they should not be subjected to 
political pressures to beat the Russians 
quickly and inexpensively. 

We, therefore, suggest that the proper way 
to phrase this frontier problem is: How can 
man's trip to the moon be made an enter- 
prise of the human race? We propose that 
the President ask the people to consider 
whether or not we should seek to make it a 
United Nations effort. 

Carried on in this way we could be sure 
of three things: One, that the maximum 
safety would be assured for the men who 
would make the effort. Two, that the pace 
at which it proceeded involved an allocation 
of human resources that did not threaten 
man's progress on earth. Three, that dupli- 
cation of effort would be minimized. 

Perhaps we could also hope for ancillary 
benefits. Here is a project so overwhelm- 
ing to the imagination, so all-absorbing of 
man's ingenuity, that it may start a dialog 
through all existing curtains which will put 
irreconcilable differences in a context so dif- 
ferent that they will simply wither away, 
not because they are solved, but because they 
will seem—at least to the generation that 
expects to travel to the moon regularly— 
pointless. In this dialog, one might even 
hope to involve the Chinese Communists. 


Red China and the U.N, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of- Congress and a majority of 
Americans, I believe, are greatly dis- 
turbed about rumors of a change in the 
official U.S. position regarding the ad- 
mission of Red China into the United 
Nations. 

Recently the Ludington (Mich.) Daily 
News, carried a significant editorial 
based upon a letter written by Edward 
Barthell, of Ludington, and directed to 
our representative in the U.N., Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson. The editorial and the letter 
deserve a careful reading by the Members 
of Congress as well as Mr. Stevenson: 
[From the Ludington (Mich.) Dally News, 

July 7, 1961] 
New York TIMES REPORTER WRONG ON RED 
CHINA 

The New York Times is a good newspaper. 
Two of its reporters in their political stories 
are a detriment to the paper. Herbert Mat- 
thews was responsible in part for Castro's 
success in Cuba. Now a Times reporter, 
named Max Frankel, is promoting the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations 
(probably with the connivance of someone 
in the State Department). His story 
prompted Edward Barthell, local lawyer and 
author to write Adlai Stevenson, U.S. Repre- 
sentative to the United Nations, to alert him 
oo runes misguided effort. The letter 
follows: 


JuLy 4, 1961. 
Hon. ADLAI E. STEVENSON, 
United Nations Building, 
New York City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Stevenson: An article by Max 
Frankel, captioned “U.N. Likely to Put China 
on Agenda” and appearing in the first two 
pages of the New York Times issue of last 
Sunday (July 2), has created considerable 
confusion in the minds of many intelligent 
readers by saying: 

“Washington's first line of defense, already 
staked out by Mr. Rusk, will contend that 
any change here involving Communist China 
is so important that it must be adjudged a 
‘substantive’ question, requiring a two-thirds 
majority. The trouble with this, United 
Nations sources say, is that a simple majority 
will decide whether the issue is substantive 
or procedural. 

Membership questions normally are sub- 
stantive and are routed through the Security 
Council. The major powers, including Na- 
tionalist China, have the right of veto in the 
Council, 

The difficulty this time is that China al- 
ready is in the United Nations. The issue 
really is which China—the Communist dele- 
gation speaking for a population of 650 mil- 
lion, or the representatives from Taiwan, 
with a population of 10 million. 

In the Assembly maneuvering, a majority 
may brand the question procedural and vote 
to accept the credentials of the Communist 
Chinese. That would evict Nationalist China 
from the United Nations and give Peiping 
the permanent seat on the Security Council. 
Any new application from Taiwan for mem- 
bership could then be vetoed by Communist 
China or the Soviet Union. 

I have neither the purpose nor the com- 
petence to discuss the fundamental question 
of what governmental organization may now 
be considered as representing “the peoples of 
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the United Nations” presently composing the 
peace-loving state which is a permanent 
member of the Security Council under the 
name of the “Republic of China.” This letter 
is confined to a much simpler way of capping 
the harmful effusion which Mr. Frankel's 
article—I hope, innocently—seems to be 
spreading. 

The provisions of the United Nations 
Charter, relevant hereto, are as follows: 

Chapter II, article 4, paragraph 2— The 
admission of any * * * state to membership 
in the United Nations will be effected by a 
decision of the General Assembly upon the 
recommendation of the Security Council.” 

Chapter V. article 23, paragraph 1— The 
Security Council shall consist of 11 members 
of the United Nations, The Republic of 
China, France, the Union of Soviet Socialistic 
Republics, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the 
United States of America shall be permanent 
members of the Security Council * * .“ 

Chapter V. article 27, paragraph 1-3—"l. 
Each member of the Security Council shall 
have one vote. 2. Decisions of the Security 
Council on procedural matters shall be made 
by an affirmative vote of seven members. 
3. Decisions of the Security Council on all 
other matters shall be made by an affirmative 
vote of seven members including the con- 
curring votes of the permanent members; 
Provided, That. *"” 

(The matter indicated by the preceding 
"e » è>” does not affect the question here 
considered.) 

At page 354 of his Triumph and Tradegy. 
Winston Churchill says: 

\ “On December 5, 1944, the President has 
made new suggestions to Stalin and myself. 
They were as follows: Each member of the 
Council should have one vote. Before any 
decision could be carried out seven members 
must vote in favor of it. All large matters, 
such as admitting or expelling states from 
the organization, suppressing and settling 
disputes, regulating armaments and provid- 
ing armed forces, would need the concurring 
votes of all the permanent members. 
Here was the veto.” 

At page 438 of his Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
own story, Donald Day quotes the President 
at his last press conference as thus expressing 
to Stalin his unconcern over the Soviet re- 
quest for three votes in the General Assem- 
bly: “He (Stalin) said, Would you favor it?“ 
I said, "Yes, largely on sentimental grounds. 
If I were on a delegation, which I am not, 
I would probably vote yes.’” Roosevelt then 
said to his questioner: “It (the General As- 
sembly) is not really of any great importance. 
It is an investigatory body only * .“ The 
Questioner: “They don't decide anything, do 
they?" F.DR.: “No.” 

If the General Assembly can tell the Se- 
curity Council what is and is not “proce- 
dural,” is not the Council completely emas- 
culated? 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWARD BARTHELL. 


Address of Gov. Ross R. Barnett 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
address of Gov. Ross R. Barnett at the 
53d annual meeting of the Governors’ 
conference which raises many questions 
about the need for H.R, 4222. It follows: 
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Appress or Hon. Ross R. BARNETT, GOVER- 
NOR OF MISSISSIPPI, AT THE 53p ANNUAL 
MEETING or THE GOVERNORS’ CONFERENCE, 
HONOLULU, Hawan, JUNE 25-28, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, Your Excellencies, and col- 
leagues from the several States, I am grate- 
ful for the opportunity to address myself to 
the issue of health care of our senior cit- 
izens. All segments of our Mississippi so- 
ciety are interested in and profoundly dedi- 
cated to creating a climate in which all 
citizens may receive the highest quality 
health and medical care under circumstances 
of their own choosing. In pursuing this 
goal, we do so with a healthy respect for 
the tax dollar and for the extremes to. which 
governments should properly go. 

In Mississippi, we have reason to be proud 
of and to repose confidence in our splendid 
system of hospitals, in our medical profes- 
sion, in those professional individuals who 
work with both, and in the people them- 
selves who want only the opportunity to 
take care of their own. We believe that 
we should help those who need help and 
we feel that we should not take tax dol- 
lars—Federal or State—for programs of care 
for those who need no assistance. 

For these reasons, we oppose any pro- 
gram of health care under social security 
with its burdensome taxload upon wage 
earners and employers, its centralized man- 
agement with no local prerogatives, its re- 
stricted application to the aged themselves, 
and the threat it poses to our free economy. 

Let me draw for you a parallel to show you 
exactly what we mean about the extrava- 
gance of the present proposals on health 
care for the aging under social security: 

Let us suppose that a Member of the Con- 
gress introduced a bill to provide Federal 
fire departments for certain sizes and classes 
of cities in the United States. Furthermore, 
let us suppose that this legislation provides 
that only so much fire protection will be 
given and that only a limited portion of a 
burning structure may be extinguished and 
that each fire department may save only a 
given number of persons from a building 
about to be consumed. 

Let us also suppose that every taxpayer in 
every city in the United States will pay a new 
and additional Federal tax for this extrava- 
gant, unneeded, yet inadequate service, 
whether they need it or receive it or not. 

Now, if such a bill were introduced in the 
Congress, the sponsor could expect very little 
support for his measure. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to 
note that the proposals introduced by the 
distinguished gentlemen from New Mexico 
and California propose only limited services 
for the aged under social security yet they 
would require every wage earner and every 
employer to underwrite this extravagant, in- 
adequate program with new and additional 
social security taxes. This places a burden- 
some load upon those who are earning and 
upon our employers. It would stifle indus- 
trial growth and affect our State economies 
adversely. 

Neither are these proposals quite consid- 
erate of the aged, either. Under the pending 
legislation, only four types of services would 
be offered: Up to 90 days of hospitalization 
provided the patient pays $10 per day for 
the first 9 days with a $20 minimum pay- 
ment; up to 180 days of nursing home serv- 
ices following hospitalization but with a 
limitation upon the actual amount pro- 
vided; home health services to include inter- 
mittent nursing care, homemaker service, or 
nonprofit home health service, and out- 
patient hospital diagnostic service subject 
to a minimum payment of $20 for each visit. 

For those who really need help, this is a 
cruel honx. It requires those in need to pay 
as much as $90 for admission to a hospital 
in addition to the new and additional taxes 
which would be levied. For the most part, 
those who would enjoy the limited benefits 
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are people who need no assistance in secur- 
ing health care. 

In Mississippi, we have already imple- 
mented the Kerr-Mills program by execu- 
tive action. We have transferred more than 
One-half million dollars from our indigent 
medical care fund and we are able to pro- 
vide inpatient hospital services for those 
who need help. We provide this care with 
full respect for the dignity of each individual 
and I challenge anyone to demonstrate that 
a single citizen of Mississippi who requires 
Medical care is unable to obtain it. Our 
Program is available to all citizens without 
qualification or regard as to age, rAce, sex, 
Creed, or political persuasion. 

We, therefore, contend that the social 
Security health care proposals are totally 
Unnecessary. The Kerr-Mills law can and 
will do the job. 

The social security measures will mean 
poorer—not better—health care for our ag- 
ing citizens. Federal employees will be tell- 
ing our States, our hospitals, our doctors, 
and others in this important field what 
treatment they can provide, how hospitals 
should operate, and what nursing homes can 
and cannot do. The social security plan 
will lead to the decline—if not to the end— 
of private health insurance in which 128 
million Americans are now active partici- 
pants. 

It will lead into compulsory national 
health insurance for every American. What 
Starts out as socialized medicine for the 
aged will become socialized medicine for 
every man, woman, and child in our great 
Republic. 

It will be staggeringly expensive. Social 
security taxes, under existing legislation, 
are already scheduled to go to 9 percent of 
the taxable wage base by 1969. The present 
Measure will increase these taxes further. 
We in Government ought to know that such 
tax proposals are irreversible and once 
Started, they seldom stop. $ 

I am concerned about the economy and 
the economic well-being of my State just 
as you are concerned with yours. As Gov- 
ernors and men in whom the people have 
Teposed trust and confidence, we must not, 
in the name of compassion, emotionalism, 
liberalism, or what-have-you, support this 
type of unrealistic, costly legislation. 

On the other hand, existing programs en- 
acted by our several States and the Con- 
Gress can and will do the job. The Kerr- 
Milis is based upon demonstrated 
need, local control, and provides any services 
3 a few expensive, restricted serv- 

es. 

The Kerr-Mills program is voluntary, not 
Compulsory. By helping those who need 
help, we will supplement—not supplant— 
voluntary health insurance and prepayment 


The Kerr-Mills program is. administered 
©n a local basis. The Congress in passing 
this law, wisely and logically expressed the 
belief that each State knows its own particu- 
cr problems better than the Federal Govern- 

ent. 

On public occasions, I have stated that in 
Mississippi, we prefer to take care of our own. 
We have never turned our backs on this re- 
sponsibility and we never will. 

I was not elected Governor of Mississippi 
to preside over the liquidation of human 
freedom and I shall not subscribe myself to 
it now. 

We are dedicated to the formation of work- 
ing partnerships in Mississippi; not to the 
building of Federal centralization. We be- 
lieve that there is more security in oppor- 
tunity than there is in dependency. 

Let me conclude by putting it this way: 
Let us look to nature for the truth because 
God, in His divine wisdom, created no un- 
truths. Let us take from nature the exam- 
Ples of the oyster and the eagle. The oyster 
has security. It is provided with an impene- 
trable shell, secure from its enemies, well 
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housed from all hostile aspects of its en- 
vironment. When the oyster is hungry, it 
simply opens its shell and its food flows in. 
Beyond this security, however, the has 
no freedom and its exercise of initiative is 
notably lacking. 

On the other hand, the eagle has all the 
freedom in the world but his life is difficult. 
He must build his own house in the high 
peaks of mountains, subject to the ravages of 
storms, wind, and rain. He must forage for 
his food and fight for his very life and ex- 
istence. 

Yet, gentlemen, the eagle, not the oyster, 
is our national emblem. And I strongly 
suspect that none of you has ever dined on 
eagles on the half-shell. 

Today, we have a great opportunity to re- 
affirm our belief in constitutional govern- 
ment and in the principles upon which our 
Republic was founded. Let us seek oppor- 
tunity, not dependency and let us fulfill the 
responsibilities which are rightfully ours. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, a re- 
cently established but already effective 
effort to spread goodwill and to aid un- 
derdeveloped nations, of which all Amer- 
icans can be proud, is Project Hope. An 
activity of a privately sponsored organi- 
zation, the people to people health foun- 
dation, Project Hope seeks to bring med- 
ical care to the people of southeast Asia 
and to teach new medical techniques to 
their medical personnel. The primary 
vehicle of this effort is the SS Hope 1, 
formerly a U.S. Navy hospital ship, 
which is now a fully staffed floating 
medical center. By sending out teams 
of doctors and nurses to work with local 
doctors, nurses, and students, Project 
Hope is able to pass on valuable modern 
techniques and the latest medical in- 
formation. e 

I ask unanimous consent to have, 
printed in thè Appendix of the RECORD 
an article by John M. Elliott published 
on July 1 in the Union Leader, the Chi- 
cago journal of the organized street rail- 
ways, rapid transit, and bus employees, 
which describes the valuable work done 
by Project Hope. A touching quotation 
expressive of the meaningfulness of this 
program is attributed to the mayor of a 
small town on the island of Sumbowa: 
“this is the first time a foreign vessel has 
come to our shores and not taken our 
rice.“ Continuing attention should be 
given to this project; the medical needs 
of the world at, and the contribu- 
tion of the SS Hope I in spreading both 
medical aid and good will, unmeasurable. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROJECT Hope: SYMBOL or HEALTH AND 
HUMAN MERCY 

In mid-October of 1960 a gleaming white 
floating medical center, with huge black let- 
ters along either side spelling out H-o-p-e, 
steamed into the harbor of Djakarta, Indo- 
nesia, to begin one of the most worthwhile 
ventures of its kind that had ever before 
been produced by one nation in its efforts to 
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help those of less fortunate nations to help 
themselves. 

This large white symbol of health and hu- 
man mercy is the SS Hope I, a floating medi- 
cal school which was being sent to Indonesia 
and other areas of southeast Asia by the 
American people; thus providing a true peo- 
ple-to-people program that was to over- 
shadow any government-to-government pro- 
gram ever conceived. 

According to Dr. William B. Walsh, presi- 
dent and founder of the parent Project Hope 
(health opportunities for people every- 
where), “the first 6 months of the Hope 
visit to Indonesia has shown the whole world 
that Americans are not as ‘Ugly’ as some 
would have us believe. 

“The dedication and hard work of the 
American doctors, nurses, dentists, pharma- 
cists and medical technicians in performing 
their role as medical diplomats in a new 
nation which was completely foreign to them 
and their way of life, is something of which 
all Americans back home can be proud.” 

During this maiden voyage of the Hope, 
the medical personnel performed some 600 
operations and saw 16,000 patients, both 
aboard the vessel and at medical facilities 
ashore on the 9 Indonesian islands the ship 
visited in the first 6 months. 

In addition, nearly 5,000 diagnostic X-rays 
were taken and the interest in the ship 
brought more than 30,000 shipboard visitors. 
These visitors not only included natives, 
but also brought aboard the vessel the Rus- 
sian Ambassador and the Ambassadors of 
most of the Iron Curtain nations, as well 
as those from nations more friendly to the 
United States. 

In April, Indonesian President Sukarno 
visited President John F. Kennedy in Wash- 
ington, and following their visits the two 
heads of state issued a joint communique, in 
which the work of Hope was pointed out. 
The statement read: 

“Both Presidents expressed gratification 
at the high degree of cooperation between 
their countries and noted, in illustration, 
the successful visit to Indonesia of the hos- 
pital ship, the SS Hope, sponsored by the 
People-to-People Health Foundation.” 

Thus the two Presidents noted to the 
whole world the success of Hope, and the 
good will and good work being performed 
by the American medical diplomats who 
serve aboard. The Hope's permanent staff 
of doctors, nurses, dentists, and other medi- 
cal personnel, totaling 70, is augmented by 
rotators, medical men and women who vol- 
unteer to give up their time, their practices, 
and leave their families and homes for up to 
4 months without compensation. 

“Many of these volunteers are specialists 
in their field of medicine and can help to 
teach and their medical counter- 
parts in Indonesia,” Dr. Walsh added. 

“This is the basis of Project Hope; the 
desire of our medical people to help the 
medical men and women of other nations 
less fortunate than ourselves to learn the 
more modern ways of medicine. We do not 
try to act as a hospital. But we aim at train- 
ing these people so that they can better 
take care of their own people.” 

Aboard the floating medical center the 
operating rooms are in constant use. No 
operation is made without Indonesians and 
Americans standing side by side and work- 
ing together. Most operations are ‘televised 
over a closed-circult television unit, piping 
into an auditorium. Here, other Indone- 
sian medical personnel can watch and 
learn. 

There are constant lectures, showing of 
medical films and other visual aids, both 
aboard and ashore. The vessel is con- 
stantly teeming with activity. 

The Hope's 10,000 volume medical library 
is, according to Dr. Walsh, probably one of 
the busiest medical libraries in the world.” 

How does this people-to-people program 
operate? Where do the finances come from? 
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What can the members of the great Ameri- 
can iabor movement do to assist Project 
Hope and the SS Hope I? 

It costs some $3,500,000 a year to keep the 
Hope vessel in operation no matter what 
part of the world she is in. This money 
comes mainly through the contributions of 
individual Americans who feel that they 
want to share in the success of the Hope 
ship and at the same time want other peo- 
ples to know that Americans want to help 
them to help themselves. In addition to 
donations from individuals, labor organiza- 
tions have donated time and money to aid 
Hope; American business and industry has 
donated money and material—but money is 
always a necessity to continue and expand 
the efforts of such an organization. 

“With more help from all Americans,” 
Dr. Walsh says, we will be able to outfit 
and send one or two more Hope vessels to 
other areas of the world. There is a great 
need for Hope in South America and in 
-Africa, where the needs for medical teach- 
ing and training are unlimited. 

“We of Hope have learned that the people 
of the newly developing nations can better 
understand America and Americans after we 
have helped them to cure their headaches, 
their toothaches and pains. It is a won- 
drous sight to see a blind old man who had 
walked many miles from his inland village to 
the Hope ship moored in the harbor of Sum- 
bawa, and then to see him walk away 2 
weeks later, able to see for the first time in 
his life, He had never seen an American, did 
not know what or where America was, but 
he will always be grateful for the help pro- 
vided him. 

“There are hundreds upon hunrdeds of 
stories which would never be told in Indo- 
nesia if it had not been for the Hope and 
its wonderful men and women. As in any 
nation, the work and the people of Hope will 
be remembered in Indonesia. The stories of 
the men and women who were treated and 
helped by the American and Indonesian 
medical people, both aboard the ship and at 
the shore bases and clinics, will be carried 
to thousands upon thousands more by word 
of mouth. 

“As the mayor of a small town on the 
Island of Sumbawa said: “This is the first 
time a foreign vessel has come to our shores 
and not taken our rice.“ And to emphasize 
his statement, one could see the hulks of 
Japanese landingcraft dotting the shoreline 
of the harbor.” 

The SS Hope is the former U.S. Navy hos- 
pital ship Consolation, which saw action in 
World War IT and during Korea. 

American labor is compassionate and 
wants to help others. If every man and 
woman in our great labor organizations 
would contribute a little to Project Hope, it 
would become even more successful and 
peoples of other lands and areas would be 
able to benefit by our medical diplomats. 
The Hope is a true ambassador of good will. 

Contributions are tax deductible and 
should be made to: Project Hope, 1818 M 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most important and controversial 


issues on which the Congress must decide 
in this session is President Kennedy’s 
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request for long-term economic aid fi- 
nancing for underdeveloped countries. I 
would like to commend to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial on this sub- 
ject printed in the Springfield (Mass.) 
Union on June 19, 1961, and Roscoe 
Drummond’s column in the July 10, 1961, 
Washington Post and Times Herald en- 
titled “Foreign Aid: Persuasive Reasons 
for Approval.” 
The article follows: 
[From the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
June 19, 1961 
Frve-Year PLAN FOR FOREIGN Am 


President Kennedy was speaking to 
stanch supporters of foreign aid last Friday 
in Washington when he discussed his 5-year, 
$8.8 billion program before the National Con- 
ference on International Economic and So- 
cial Development. Perhaps that was why he 
felt free to admit waste and failures in past 
aid efforts, while appealing for a fresh start 
with new emphasis. 

But it is also probable that he feels like 
a man with his back to the wall, pressed by 
opposition to the project on which he pins 
his hopes for turning the tide of the cold 
war. He has felt forced to place his appeal 
on almost a negative basis, almost a basis of 
threat of loss, not hope of gain. 

The President has crisscrossed back and 
forth between two arguments for American 
participation in global economic and social 
advance. One is that if we do not participate 
with vigor, the Soviet Union and Communist 
China will subvert the less-developed world 
with arms by proxy, with promises, and with 
political strings. The other is the idealistic 
argument of opportunity and obligation to 
nurture the better life among people who 
haye just begun to realize that it is possible 
for them. 

Walter Lippmann put It this way on- tele- 
vision the other night: “The United States 
can no more refuse to contribute to foreign 
aid in the world than the richest man in 
town can refuse to contribute to the Com- 
munity Chest.” 

This seems to blend the two arguments, 
and indeed they are inseparable. Mr. Ken- 
nedy does not hesitate to quote Premier 
Khrushchev's avowed intent to support wars 
of liberation from a variety of things, includ- 
ing ostensibly imperialism and social injus- 
tice. The President is right in proposing 
that we promote the liberating without war, 
by doing our best to remove the injustice. 
Imperialism, except for the Communist va- 
riety, is disappearing by itself. 

The President's plan, in his words of last 
Friday, amounts to dealing with a developing 
country like this: “If you do such and so over 
a period of 5 years; devote so much to public 
investment; do so much in agriculture, and 
all the rest—then we are prepared to support 
you year by year to the amount of X 
assistance.” 

The bargain, then, is the 5-year commit- 
ment of funds for development projects that 
are realistic and possible, in return for Gov- 
ernment actions that improve the lives of 
native populations. If the improvement 
begins to show, the liberation is underway 
peacefully. 

Actualiy, it is not that simple. No two 
nations are alike and not aA governments will 
meet their share of the Mr. Ken- 
nedy suggests he would shut off those that 
do not. In time, that policy might bring 
them around, but meanwhile we may con- 
tinue to need a few allies of convenience. 

The President has tried to make clear that 
the cold war will be long. He might also 
concede that the transition of the under- 
developed world will be slow, but he has put 
forth the best program yet to guide it. The 
main stumbling block is the 5-year borrowing 
authority to replace annual appropriations. 
Congress would do well to recognize that a 
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lot of the waste, for which the President 
almost apologizes, can be cut out by the 
kind of bargaining and planning that me 
5-year system would ee 


From the Washington Post, July 10, 1961] 
FOREIGN Am: PERSUASIVE REASONS FOR 
APPROVAL 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

There are fresh and powerful reasons for 
Congress to pass the administration's eco- 
nomic aid p 

But President Kennedy’ s proposals to carry 
forward and to improve upon past measures 
to assist underdeveloped countries are having 
difficulty with Congress exactly as did the 
Eisenhower program, 

The reason is the same: A foreign aid 
program, however vital to the national in- 
terest, has no voter constituency to demand 
its passage and no domestic pressure group 
to influence Congressmen. 

Congress can be brought to appropriate 
billions of dollars year after year to subsidize 
farmers in part because U.S. farmers are 
voters; the farm program has a domestic 
constituency. But the economic aid pro- 
gram has to be advanced solely on its merits, 
sold on its merits, and approved on its merits 
with individual Congressmen, knowing full 
well that they are not likely to be rewarded 
at the polls for their approval and possibly 
will be punished. This is why it takes po- 
litical courage and a devotion to the national 
interest for Congressmen to approve large 
appropriations for economic aid. 

The case for passage of the President's eco- 
nomic aid program is rational, realistic, and, 
I believe, persuasive. The heart of it is this: 

1. Those who plead that the United States 
should take the initiative in the cold war 
and not just react against the Communists, 
are most often the opponents of the aid 
p But economic ald is a prime exam- 
ple of US. initiative. We were first to use 
economic aid as a means of shielding the 
underdeveloped nations from Communist 
takeover. Economic ald is not a defensive 
counterthrust to Communist action, It is 
taking the initiative in the very best sense. 
At a time when the Soviets are paying us the 
unwilling compliment of copying it in their 
own peculiar way, those who most strongly 
urged that we take the offensive, are urging 

t we abandon one of the best means of 
mounting the offensive. The aid program is 
an invaluable tool in the cold war because 
it helps nations win a self-sustaining rate 
of economic growth. 

2. The best provision in the new aid pro- 
gram is the long-term financing which per- 
mits long-term planning for the most effec- 
tive use of aid dollars. Economic develop- 
ment is a long-term process and a country 
needs reasonable assurance of aid not just 
for 12 months, but for several years in order 
to develop a workable program. 

Furthermore, for those most critical of the 
administration of the aid program to deny 
the means of long-range planning through 
long-range financing is to deprive the Gov- 
ernment of the best means of correcting 
past mistakes. Let us recognize that the 
government leaders in the less developed 
countries are politicians—as they are in the 
United-States. If they are going to put into 
effect what may be politically difficult in- 
ternal reforms and programs for social and 
economic justicé, we should help arm them 
with the politically valuable argument that 
we are ready to commit ourselves to long- 
term programs’of aid calculated to achieve 
substantial progress. 

To authorize the Government to borrow 
money from the Treasury, in amounts speci- 
fled by Congress, to make development loans 
to underdeveloped countries—this does not 
deprive Congress of any control over the 
program. It increases control since Congress 
will have a quarterly review of past pro- 
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Trams and a quarterly opportunity to 
examine new plans—and stop them if Con- 
Gress so desires. 

3. When the economic aid program is ad- 
Vocated as vital to the national interest by 
President Kennedy, President Eisenhower, 
and President Truman, and by every presi- 
dential nominee since the start of the cold 
War—Thomas E Dewey, Adlai Stevenson, and 
Richard Nixon—Congress ought to ponder 
Very hard before striking it down. Approval 
Was never more urgent than now. 


George Washington Memorial Parkway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP A. HART 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, there has 
been over the years a good deal of dis- 
Cussion on the development of the Po- 

River Basin. 

We in Michigan are proud that one 
of the first men to have the vision for 
Preserving the beauties of the valley was 
a Michigan Member of Congress—1913- 
31—Louis C. Cramton. He was one of 
the sponsors of the Capper-Cramton Act 
and is in possession of much factual in- 
formation about the early plans for this 

. His cafeer of public service is 
One of the most distinguished in Michi- 
an. He retired from public office in 
1960; he continues to contribute to the 

good in most active retirement. 

So that his knowledge in the matter 
of the Potomac Valley may be a matter 
ot public record, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to offer for the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD the following letter from Judge 

ton, dated April 5, 1961, and ad- 
dressed to Conrad Wirth, Director of 
the National Park Service. 
being no objection, the letter 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
HoUsE oy REPRESENTATIVES, 
Lansing, Mich., April 5, 1961. 
Mr. Conran WIRTH, 
Director National Park Service, 
rt ment of the Interior, 

ashington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. WirtH: In further reply to 
Yours of December 23, 1960, concerning the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway. 

Since its receipt I have spent several 
Months in Miami, Fia., and there had oppor- 

ty to refresh my recollectioff as to the 
enactment of the Capper-Cramton Act by 
Teference to the 1928-30 files of the Con- 
NAL Recorp in the Miami Public Li- 
I Was in error in asking you to con- 
Sult your files.as to my part in the author- 
ization for the parkway since the Park Serv- 
ice had nothing to do with that legislation 
except as the then Director, Horace Albright, 
then served as an ex officio member of the 
National Park and Planning Commission. 

The Capper-Cramton Act was. sponsored 
by me at the request of that Commission. 
Col. U. S. Grant TIT (now Major General 
Grant, retired) then executive officer of the 
Commission, had the bill drawn to include 
aul the plans that had been developed by the 
Commission as their comprehensive system 
Of parks, playgrounds, and parkways it had 
adopted for the National Capital and pre- 
Sented to me for introduction. I added to it 
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some ideas of my own, especially the exten- 
sion of Rock Creek Park into Maryland, 
which has been so largely accomplished with 
the fine cooperation of Maryland authorities, 
and the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way to include both shores of the Potomac 
River and adjacent lands from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls on the Virginia side, except 
within the city of Alexandria, and from Fort 
Washington to the falls on the Maryland 
side, except in the District of Columbia, I 
introduced the bill in December 1928, and 
thus for the first time was made a legislative 
demand for the preservation of the God- 
given scenic beauties of these environs of 
the Nation's Capital, including the historic 
Patowmack Canal and the equally historic 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal built so many 
years ago in a brave effort to obtain a com- 
mercial waterway over the mountains to 
reach the vast West. It was favorably re- 
ported February 14, 1929, from the House 
Committee on Public Bulldings and Grounds 
by its able chairman, Hon. Richard Eliott, 
of Indians, who capably sponsored the bill 
in the House until the final action upon it. 
It was soon considered in the House at which 
time I secured an amendment providing for 
acquisition of the canal to Point of Rocks, 
some miles above the falls. It promptly 
passed the House but so near the end of the 
session that it could not receive considera- 
tion in the Senate. 

On April 15, 1930, soon after the next 
session opened, I reintroduced the bill as 
H.R. 26. It was again promptly reported by 
Chairman Elliott and called up by him for 
House consideration under a special rule on 
January 30, 1930. 

On January 27, 1930, I had addressed the 
House at length in behalf of the bill. I 
then gave the House the following report of 
Frederic Law Olmstead as chairman of the 
Committee on Parks of the Joint Committee 
consisting of the Federal Power Commission 
and the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission, then considering development 
of the Potomac River Valley for park or power 
purposes: 

“It is the opinion of the committee on 
parks: 

“1. That the Gorge and Great Falls of the 
Potomac River have unique and distinctive 
scenic, historic, and scientific attractions af- 
fording in their present natural condition 
park values unexcelled by those in the en- 
virons of any National Capital, values which 
are not now fully appreciated and enjoyed 
because the land is largely in private owner- 
ship and but little of the area is readily ac- 
cessible. 

“2. That the adoption of any of the pro- 
posals contained in this joint committee's 
report for the development of water-power 
within this area or of any plan for water- 
power development known or suggested to 
the commission will entall a greater or less 
degree of destruction of those National Park 
values and their impairment by the intro- 
duction of incongruous structures and power 
lines. 

“3. That the dedication of this area for 
park purposes by the Nation is in the Interest 
of all citizens of the United States to whom 
the National Capital is a proud heritage. 

“4. That the use of this area for power pur- 
poses is largely of a local or regional interest 
and benefit and that the power to be de- 
veloped therefrom is neither urgently re- 
quired nor the only power obtainable at rea- 
sonable cost to meet the demand. 

“5. Moreover that the nearness of this 
beautiful valley with its palisades and water- 
falls, and other picturesque and historical" 
attributes to the Nation's Capital, together 
with the undeniable fact that this project 
does not-stand high as an efficient source of 
power, appear to be strong arguments for not 
granting a permit for development of this 
project at this time. 

i 
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“6. That in short, your committee believes 
the national interest in the park and scenic 
values should not now be sacrificed for all 
time to the possible local commercial interest 
in a power development, because we do not 
believe that the people of the United States 
are so impoverished economically that they 
cannot afford to retain to its full value this 
great scenic asset to the National Capital, 

7. And finally, your committee for the 
foregoing reasons and those set forth in 
greater detail in the accompanying comments 
on this joint report, recommends urging up- 
on Congress the acquisition of the area indi- 
cated in accordance with S. 1280 (Senate bill 
by Senator Capper, identical with H.R. 15524) 
and its development for park purposes as 
funds may be made available, leaving it open 
for Congress at any future time to authorize 
the development of the water-power potenti- 
alities of the site, should such development 
become of greater public importance than 
pa proposed park shall haye been found to 

ve.” 

When the bill was considered òn January 
30, 1930, the question of water power deyel- 
opment at Great Falls became an issue and 
to quiet opposition and expedite the passage 
of the bill, I accepted an amendment offered 
by Congressman Dempsey, of Buffalo, re- 
serving to Congress the right to legislate later 
as it might desire as to water power develop- 
ment. This was in accord with the sug- 
gestion in the Olmstead report. The bill 
passed the House by the overwhelming vote 
of 199 to 24. When it reached the Senate it 
received cordial and efficient support from 
Senator Capper, chairman of the Senate Dis- 
trict Committee. He called the bill up in the 
Senate soon after his Committee had re- 
ported the bill with a substitute which had 
no particular change from my bill and re- 
tained the Dempsey amendment, He stated 
to the Senate that the revision had been 
approved in conference with him by Col. 
Grant and myself. The Senate then passed 
the revised bill on May 22, 1930. The House 
accepted the Senate revision and on May 29, 
1930, President Hoover gave the bill his ap- 
proval, it becoming Public Act 194 of 1930. 

I have in hand my duplicate of the origi- 
nal bill H.R, 26 with the actual signatures 
of the Vice President, the Speaker, and the 
President. 

Therein, I read in paragraph (a): 

“For the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway to include the shores of the Po- 
tomac and adjacent lands from Mount Ver- 
non to a point above Great Falls on the 
Virginia side, except within the city of 
Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to 
a similar point above the Great Falls on the 
Maryland side except within the District of 
Columbia, and including the protection and 
preservation of the natural scenery of the 
Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
the preservation of the historic Patowmack 
Canal and the acquisition of that portion 
of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal below 
Point of Rocks. Provided, That the acquisi- 
tion of any land in the Potomac River Val- 
ley for park purposes shall not debar or 
limit, or abridge its use for such works as 
Congress may in the future authorize for 
the improvement and the extension of navi- 
gation, including the connecting of the 
upper Potomac River with the Ohio River, 
or for flood control or irrigation or drainage, 
or for the development of hydroelectric 
power.“ 

Throughout the consideration of the bill 
in House and Senate I had the very helpful 
cooperation of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission through Colonel 
Grant, its executive officer, and Frederic Del- 
ano, its chairman. 

Thereafter by conveyance from the re- 
ceivers for the canal company, the United 
States on January 1, 1939, acquired title to 
that portion of the canal so included in the 
parkway and all the balance of the canal 


to Cumberland, Md. I did not believe when 
I accepted the Dempsey amendment, and do 
not now believe, that any Congress will ever 
for any reason limit or destroy Great Falls 
and so defy the national interest in their 
parks and scenic values of what Frederic 
Law Olmstead termed the great scenic as- 
set of our National Capital unexcelled by 
those in the environs of any other National 
Capital. 

Yesterday I received the March 1961, is- 
sue of Planning and Civic Comment, official 
organ of the American Planning and Civic 
Association, and on page 45 thereof I read: 
“4, 800-acre strip of O. & O. Canal pro- 
claimed a national monument.” 

It is therein stated that the monument 
so established by the executive order of 
President Eisenhower extends from a point 
near Seneca, Md., (which I would under- 
stand to be at Point of Rocks), the western 
terminus of, the parkway, westward to the 
Western terminus of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal at Cumberland. 

Then the situation as to the Potomac 
River Valley and the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal now is this: 

The National Park Service is charged with 
the administration and maintenance of all 
the park lands in the Potomac River Valley 
from Georgetown to Cumberland, a strip 
186 miles long, containing the entire length 
of the defunct C. & O. Canal with its at- 
tendant scenic beauty and tremendous re- 
creation possibilities, an area termed by 
Frederic Law Olmstead, “this great scenic 
asset of the National Captial.” It is one 
marvelous connected area with outstanding 
historical interests and natural beauty and 
possibilities for recreation throughout its 
entire length and is now under a single ad- 
ministrative authority of the Government 
the United States and now constitutes a 
perfect tribute by the Nation to the memory 
of George Washington, Father of this Na- 
tion, who by a water route over the moun- 
tains dreamed of the conversion of the young 
seacoast republic into a nation spreading far 
into the limitless West. 

Now has come the time, the opportunity 
to establish the George Washington Na- 
tional Memorial Park, including therein all 
this area of beauty, historic interest and 
recreation possibilities. 

This can be done simply by amendment of 
the present law, Public Law 194 of 1930, by 
striking out “for the George Washington Me- 
morial Parkway to include the shores of the 
Potomac and adjacent lands to a point above 
Great Falls on the Virginia side, except with- 
in the city of Alexandria, and from, Fort 
Washington to a similar point on the Mary- 
land side, except within the District of Co- 
lumbia. And including the protection and 
preservation of the natural scenery of the 
Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
the preservation of the historic Patowmack 
Canal and the. acquisition of that portion 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal below Point 
of Rocks .“ 
aa inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 

g: 

“For the George Washington National 
Memorial Park to include the shores of the 
Potomac and adjacent lands, from Mount 
Vernon on the Virginia side, except within 
the city of Alexandria, and from Fort Wash- 
ington on the Maryland side, except within 
the District eof Columbia, to Cumberland, 
Maryland, and including the protection and 
preservation of the natural scenery of the 
Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
the preservation of the historic Patowmack 
Canal and all of the historic Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal from Georgetown, Maryland, to 
Cumberland, Maryland.” 

Those impressive findings in 1928 by 
Frederic Law Olmstead, America’s outstand- 
ing landscape authority, given in support 
then for the then pending legislation (S. 
1280, H.R. 15524), and its limited taking over 
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of a part of the Potomac Valley and its Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Canal, apply with astounding 
force and greater pertinence to the taking 
over of the entire Potomac River Valley as 
a nation’s tribute to its founder. It is to 
be noted that this Olmstead report was 
based on the findings of the Federal Power 
Commission as to power in joint session with 
the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission. 

If such an act should now pass, the lan- 
guage of this so-called Dempsey amendment 
now carried in the Parkway Act would be 
retained as to future legislation affecting 
Great Falls and the Potomac and contro- 
versy as to water power should be thereby 
eliminated. 

The desire I had in H.R. 26 to forever tell 
the world the respect and appreciation of the 
people of America for the great leader in 
war and in peace, George Washington, who 
rightly is called the Father of his Country, 
would be even more fully served by the 

Washington National Memorial Park 
of today and tomorrow as it has been by the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway of 
yesterday. 

Mr. Director, I trust this proposal will 
meet with your deepest interest and most 
active support. With best wishes, I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 
Louis C. CRAMTON, 
Member of Congress, 1913-1. 


Free Government Comes to the Dominican 
Republic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of July 10, 1961. 

Any attempt to replace a dictatorship 
with a democratic form of government 
is to be applauded and supported by the 
United States. If President Balaguer 
of the Dominican Republic continues to 
give evidence of truly desiring to estab- 
lish a democracy the forces of violence 
that would destroy free government 
must be dealt with by the Dominican 
Government. = 

Replacing one form of dictatorship 
with another is not to be desired. After 
30 years of Trujillo dictatorship a repub- 
lican government has come to power. If 
we sit idly by another Castro catastrophe 
can occur in this very strategic area. 
We must not only applaud the inten- 
tion of the Dominican people to estab- 
lish free institutions. We must let them 
know we will help them in every way 
possible. I mean every way—economic 
and military as well as spiritual. 

The editorial follows: 

How FOOLISH? 

As successor to the dictatorship of the 
slain Generalissimo Trujillo, President Bala- 
guer’s regime has given considerable evi- 
dence of a desire to establish democratic 
processes in the Dominican Republic. In 
that respect, indeed, as indicated by the in- 
quiry carried out there recently by the Or- 
ganization of American States, our own Gov- 
ernment and others in this hemisphere have 
reason to reconsider their highly dubious 
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decision to sever diplomatic relations with 
the country. 

In any case, the latest trouble in Ciudad 
Trujillo is very definitely not a show to be 
blamed on Dr. Balaguer and his colleagues. 
On the contrary, there can be little doubt 
that the guilt rests with extreme leftists. 
These apparently are made up chiefly of 
Communists, including particularly sup- 
porters of Cuba's Fidel Castro, who have no 
respect whatever for democracy, but who are 
acting solely and simply as treasonous tools 
of the Red totalitarian conspiracy directed 
from Moscow and Peiping. 

These agents provocateurs undoubtedly 
have played a key role in stirring up the 
violence that has taken place. At any rate, 
the trouble cannot be attributed to the 
three antigovernment leaders who have 
spoken moderately, and even in conciliatory 
tones, about the Balaguer regime. Olearly, 
they are not the ones to be accused of in- 
citing a mob of about 2,000 to set fire to the 
official radio station and otherwise make a 
tragic travesty of the democratic rule that 
Dr. Balaguer has been trying to put to work 
after 31 years of dictatorship. - 

All this, it seems to us, is something that 
should be kept very seriously in mind in con- 
nection with any effort to evaluate what is 
going on in the former domain of the late 
Rafael Leonidas Trujillo. Surely, when 
leaders of the antigovernment mob raise 
the colors of Fidel Castro (whose regime 18 
the spearhead of communism’s drive to 
subvert the Western Hemisphere), it amounts 
to sheer absurdity, and worse, to suggest 
that the Balaguer regime is resorting to op- 
pression when it warns that it intends to 
deal sternly with subversive elements. 

Such elements need to be dealt with in 
that fashion, not less in the Dominican Re- 
public than anywhere else. Dr. Balaguer and 
his Government are therefore to be com- 
mended for their apparent resolve to main- 
tain national order and prevent the Com- 
munist-inclined Castroites from taking over 
through a mixture of violence and dim- 
witted support from Americans who are silly 
enough to think that any kind of change 
is good just for the mere sake of change. 
How foolish can people get? 


Not Equal Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial which was 
delivered in the public interest by Paul 
G. O’Friel, general manager of radio 
station WBZ, and James E. Allen, gen- 
eral manager of station WBZ-TV in Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


Nor EQUAL Yer 


(Delivered by Paul G. O'Friel, general man- 
ager, WBZ; James E. Allen, general man- 
ager, WBZ-TV) 4 
One hundred and eighty-five years ago to- 

day the leaders of the American Colonies de- 

clared their independence from Great 

Britain. But they did more than just that. 

In the Declaration of Independence, they 

put forth a noble statement of this country’s 

basic beliefs. We all know its powerful prose 
by heart: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
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alienable rights, that among these are life, 
berty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Now this is a holiday, a time for recreation 
and enjoyment. But still it would be well 
for all of us to search our hearts for a few 
Moments and see if we really believe what 
the Declaration of Independence says. 

Do all Americans really believe that men 
are created equal, with certain unalienable 
Tights? Do all Americans really believe that 
everyone is fully entitled to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness? 

With the cold and sinister facts of segrega- 
tion in the United States, the answers to 
these questions must be “No.” And here 
We're not just pointing a finger at the deep 
and distant South. Discrimination is a 
Problem for you and me here in Boston and 
Other cities of New England. For there are 
Still many thousand of persons around us 
Who are denied full equality because of race, 
Color, or creed. 

In the years since World War II. Massa- 
chusetts has passed laws against discrimi- 
Nation in employment, education, public ac- 
commodations, and certain levels of housing. 
This is an enlightened record in which we 
Can take justifiable pride. But we can't be 
sites into thinking the problem has been 

ved 


Because of hostile public attitudes, many 
minority group members are hesitant to 
Press even for the rights they have been 
accorded. And some who are willing to 
fight discriminatory practices have trouble 
knowing where to start. 

Problem of discrimination must be 
attacked both publicly and privately. 

On the public level there's the Massachu- 
Setts Commission Against Discrimination. 
That's the agency of State government 
Which administers the antidiscrimination 
laws. Unfortunately its resources are 
— 5 and it must have help in doing its 


That help is coming now from a growing 
Number of fair housing practices commit- 
tees. These organizations work privately to 
Speed up compliance with the law. In some 
instances they have worked effectively as 
Teal estate agents, helping people to find 
the type of homes they want. 

Ultimately, though, the solution lies with 
People like you and me. For only when we 
accept the laws which have been passed, 
Only when we accept neighbors ess of 

ir race, color, or creed will the battle 
against discrimination be won. 

And until that battle is won, the stirring 
Words of the Declaration of Independence 
Will have a hallow sound for millions of our 
Citizens, 


Norwegians Propose Their Own Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, ‘a Norwe- 
Sian Peace Corps, patterned after our 
Own Peace Corps, has been proposed by 
a 17-member private committee of Nor- 
Wegian citizens. The following article, 
Which appeared in the June 29, 1961, 
issue of News of Norway, explains the 

orweglan proposal and shows its simi- 

ty to the U.S. Peace Corps: 

ESTABLISHMENT OF Peace CORPS URGED 

Establishment of a Norwegian Peace Corps, 
as soon as possible, has been urged by a 
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17-member private committee. Its recom- 

mendations, published in Oslo last week, 

emphasize that the proposed Peace Corps 

should be part of Norway's assistance to 

developing countries. The need for careful 

selection and training is also stressed. 
MAIN COMMITTEE PROPOSALS 


The Norwegian committee suggests that 
all Peace Corps activities should be directed 
by the national organ in charge of foreign 
aid and that its personnel should primarily 
be employed in connection with Norwegian 
assistance projects. In its considered opin- 
ion, the United Nations ought to set up a 
separate Peace Corps to coordinate all na- 
tional projects in this field, 

According to committee recommendations, 
service in the Norwegian Peace Corps would 
be open to men and women over 19 years of 
age. It is assumed that men subject to 
compulsory military service would be avall- 
able for the Peace Corps, provided defense 
personnel needs have been met. No excep- 
tion should be made for conscientious ob- 
jectors. To be eligible for the Peace Corps 
they would have to have the same personal 
qualifications required of other applicants, 
the committee stressed. 

In order to establish the best possible con- 
tact with local populations, Norwegian Peace 
Corps participants would be expected to 
share their conditions of life to the extent 
that it would be warranted healthwise. 
‘Therefore, a very careful screening is essen- 
tial. As to personal qualifications, the com- 
mittee emphasizes good health, perseverance, 
ddaptability to strange conditions, and not 
least, the ability and willingness to under- 
stand the way of life in developing countries. 

TWO-STAGE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Training personnel for the Peace Corps 
should preferably take place in two stages, 
says the report. First, there should be a 3- 
month basic training for all candidates. 
This should be followed by specialized train- 
ing almed at requirements for participation 
in each specific project. The nature and 
duration of such specialized training would 
vary according to the type of project.’ 

A normal service term of 2 years is recom- 
mended by the committee. Peace Corps per- 
sonnel, it suggests, should receive the same 
remuneration and enjoy the same rights as 
conscripts in the Armed Forces. They would 
thus be entitled to per diem pay, family al- 
lowance, medical treatment, accident insur- 
ance, and other benefits. All Peace Corps 
participants should serve under the same 
general contract terms, says the committee 
report. ? 

A Norwegian Peace Corps, the committee 
suggests, might make useful contributions in 
such fields as health and hygiene, building 
and construction, transportation and com- 
munication, agriculture, administration, ed- 
ucation, disaster and refugee relief. Work 
tasks should to the greatest possible extent 
bring Peace Corps personnel in contact with 
residents in the developing countries. 


A Sentimental Journey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it is impos- 
sible to adequately describe the recep- 


tion of Gen. Douglas MacArthur in the 
Philippines. 
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The love, respect for the man and 
adoration of a national hero was 
genuinely and emotionally expressed. 

It was my great honor and privilege 
to be in Manila at the time of his 
arrival. Isaw 2 million people turn out 
to meet and greet him. I saw and 
heard him address a Fourth of July 
crowd of 500,000 applauding, cheering, 
weeping Filipinos. 

There is one place in the world, Mr. 
Speaker, where our Nation has friends 
and that is the freedom-loving, Asiatic 
nation, the jewel of the Far East, the 
Republic of the Philippines. Their 
President, Carlos P. Garcia, assured me 
that it is a lasting friendship of people 
to people, that their fervent prayer is for 
peace, but that should war come, they 
would again be with us fighting shoulder 
to shoulder for the preservation of 
freedom. 1 ` 

Mr. Speaker, this friendship, this 
solidarity, this common bond between 
these two great nations can be attributed 
to Gen. Douglas MacArthur. I found 
only one note of discord. It was un- 
fortunate that our Ambassador saw fit 
to take home leave just 2 days before 
the arrival of this great American, He 
lost a great opportunity of real service 
to his country. However, we can be 
proud of the service rendered this Nation 
by one of the outstanding citizens of all 
time, Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include certain articles and other 
extraneous material with these remarks. 

That great world statesman and de- 
fender of the rights of man, Carlos P. 
Romulo, issued this statement: 

MACARTHUR RETURNS 
(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, former alde- 
de-camp to Gen. Douglas MacArthur) 

Douglas MacArthur returns to us as a sym- 
bol. We see in him not only the liberator 
of the Philippines; he is the American whose 
unwavering faith in the Filipino he showed 
when doubting Thomases were many among 
his people and he antagonized them for un- 
hesitatingly proclaiming it. 

He was openly for Philippine independ- 
ence at a time when it was heresy for an 
American to adyocate it. He earned the ire 
of many of his colleagues for his forthright 
views favoring Philippine freedom, He did 
not waver. When President Quezon invited 
him to the Philippines to help him organize 
an army to bolster Filipino morale and back 
up that freedom, he came knowing the up- 
hill struggle ahead of him. 

He ignored the strong opposition in Wash- 
ington against the organization of the Philip- 
pine Army. He was told that it was a waste 
of money and effort, that while the Ameri- 
can flag waved over the Philippines no one 
would dare attack it. Quezon and he went 
ahead and the Philippine Army was organ- 
ized. 

Some American magazines superciliously 
dubbed our soldiers “MacArthur's Boy 
Scouts.” 

The American flag was attacked by Japan 
and there would have been no saga of hero- 
ism in Bataan and Corregidor if there 
would have been no Philippine Army to of- 
fer that epic of human valor that belongs 
to history. 

After the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
his one objective was to liberate the Philip- 
pines. Few will ever know the heartaches 
that he suffered during those dark days—the 
opposition, the apathy, the inertia, the in- 
difference that he had to fight in order to get 
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the support that he needed to mount his 
offensive. 

The malicious and the unknowing crit- 
icized and traduced him for the slogan “I 
shall return.” The perpendicular pronoun 
was used without any egolstic purpose. It 
was because his staff knew Filipino psychol- 
ogy. The Filipinos had been disillusioned. 
America had been defeated in Bataan and 
Corregidor. The American flag had been 
hauled down. The Filipinos had been left 
alone under a cruel enemy occupation. In 
their eyes those dark days America had let 
them down. 

But to them MacArthur symbolized un- 
wavering faith in the Filipino. He had ad- 
vocated their independence against all op- 
position. He organized their army, he was 
a devoted friend of their leadér, Manuel L. 
Quezon. He was the one American they 
believed in because they knew he believed 
in them. For him to say “I shall return” was 
to wave the flag of hope, of determination, 
of undying faith. The guerrillas in the 
swamps and in the mountains would con- 
tinue fighting because MacArthur they were 
sure was coming back. The personal pro- 
noun “I” was MacArthur. His word was his 
bond. 

He made good. He returned in victory. 
But the fight is not over, MacArthur again 
raised his voice. Asia must not be forgotten. 
Asia must not be neglected. Europe is im- 
portant and so is Asia, But to America, 
Asia should be given increasing importance. 
It is the voice of the soldier-statesman that 
is the voice of reason in a Babel of “Europe 
first” cacophony which is oonstantly heard 
in Washington. 

There is meaning to the Filipino welcome 
that we accord him. No one can match him 
in his prescience of mind when he saw the 
danger of communism and fought it in Ja- 
pan and Korea. Weare therefore reaffirm- 
ing our faith in democracy and reiterating 
our determination to fight Communist to- 
talitarianism. He comes back to us as the 
symbol of human freedom. He epitomizes in 
his person everything that is best in Amer- 
icanismr that we have learned to respect and 
admire, He personifies the world citizen 
who has transcended the barriers of narrow 
nationalism and who looks at the problem of 
peace as indivisible for all mankind. In the 
words of a French writer, the world is no 
longer flat for four or five nations or for one 
race; it is round for all nations and for all 
races.“ 

It is in this spirit of new dignity of the 
Filipino who is sovereign in his own land 
and an equal in the councils of the nations 
of the world that we welcome Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. 


Mr. Speaker, an editorial from the 
Manila Daily Mirror will express some 
of the background to the great welcome 
shown MacArthur: 

OLD FRIEND OF FILIPINOS IN ANOTHER 
TRIUMPHAL RETURN 


A rousing welcome awaits Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur upon his arrival this afternoon. 
The old soldier, who has proven himself a 
true friend of the country not once but 
several times, is America’s foremost ambas- 
eador of good will to the Philippines, 

General MacArthur is here on the invita- 
tion of the Philippine Government as guest 
of honor on Independence Day. That he 
has decided to undertake a 10-day journey 
through old familiar haunts, particularly 
the route that he took in liberating the 
Philippines from the enemy, underscores a 
little-known facet of the general's multi- 
sided life. Beneath the stern facade is the 
true MacArthur—a sentimental and warm- 
hearted individual. 

The general's close ties with the Filipinos 
date back to the early days of the American 
occupation when his father—Gen. Arthur 
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MacArthur—took part in the liberation of 
the Philippines from the Spaniards. 

The son himself came here for the first 
time in 1903, Fresh from West Point, he 
was assigned as assistant to the engineer 
Officer of the Visayas Department of the 
U.S, Army with headquarters at Iloilo. His 
first assignment was to survey the site for 
a military camp in Tacloban. 

In 1904, he left the Philippines for various 
assignments and it was not until 1922 that 
he returned for the first time to the country 
that he had known so long and loved so well. 
He was then commander of the Manila dis- 
trict of the Philippine Division of the U.S. 
Army. Shortly afterward, he became the 
head of the 23d Infantry Brigade (Philippine 
Scouts) and then of the Philippine Division 
itself with headquarters at Fort McKinley. 

His arrival today marks his seventh arrival 
in the Philippines. His most famous return, 
of course, was the one he made on October 
20, 1944, when he landed in Tacloban, Leyte, 
at the head of the American forces, thus 
fulfilling the promise that he would return. 

An architect of the fledgling Philippine 
Army before the war, MacArthur trained a 
small but effective fighting force which 
proved its worth in Bataan and Corregidor. 
It was mainly through his efforts that the 
National Defense Act was passed. 

In the Korean war, where MacArthur. as- 
sumed the post of Supreme Commander of 
the United Nations Forces, the old soldier 
showed his concern for Filipino soldiers. 
Although the Philippines sent only one bat- 
talion at a time to Korea, MacArthur always 
assigned an intelligence group to survey the 
operations zone of the Filipino contingent. 

His determination to fulfill his “I shall 
return” pledge was best illustrated when he 
opposed the plan to bypass the Philippines 
in the course of the island-hopping cam- 
paign against Japan. President Roosevelt 
and his entire military brain trust had to go 
all the way from Washington to Honolulu to 
confer with MacArthur and thresh out the 
matter. 

Roosevelt and company argued that by by- 
passing the Philippines, thousands of Amer- 
ican uves would be spared besides hastening 
the Tokyo offensive. 

But MacArthur stood by his guns, He 
pointed out that the United States was under 
obligation to redeem a solemn pledge to the 
Filiptno people. MacArthur won his point. 

All this, and more, entitles the old soldier 
to a warm and rousing welcome on the part 
of the Filipinos. To an old and tested 
friend: “Welcome and Mabuhay.” 


Mr. Speaker, when greeted at the air- 
port by the President of the Philippines, 
General MacArthur responded as fol- 
lows: 

“I Have RerurNep’’—GENERAL MACARTHUR 


Mr. President, Your Excellencies, my dear 
friends. I have returned. [Applause.] I 
am once again in this land that I have 
known so well and among these people 
that I have loved so well. Unfortunately, 
I possess neither that eloquence of diction, 
that poetry of the imagination, nor that 
brilliance of metaphors to say adequately 
what is in my heart. 

When your distinguished President in- 
vited me to come once again to these friend- 
ly shores, I felt as though I were at last 
really coming home, for it was here I lived 
my greatest moments and it is of here I have 
my greatest. memories, 

President Garcia, my dear old comrade- 
in-arms of the liberation, I report to you my 
presence as an honorary citizen of the Phil- 
ippines. [Applause.] As I said to you, sir, 
that in spite of my long absence you haye 
in all your broad land no more and loyal 
and devoted Filipino, (Mabuhay) I thank 
you with my full heart for this opportunity 
to renew old ties and old friendships and I 
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anticipate the next few days as among the 
happiest of my life. 

I bring with me one of your country’s 
stanchest admirers, my beloved wife, Jean. 
(Mabuhay) she joins me, Mr. President, 
my pledge of allegiance. Mabuhay. [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr. Speaker, 500,000 persons crowded 
the Luneta on the afternoon of July 4 
to hear the Fourth of July address I 
think my colleagues will read with in- 
terest: 

GENERAL MacArtTHUR’s JULY 4 ADDRESS 

Mr. President, my good friends, just 15 
years ago today I stood on this same sun- 
swept Luneta, proud witness to the birth of 
your new Republic. It was the culmination 
of your hopes and aspirations of 48 years 
under my country's beneficent guidance. It 
was the final act in a drama, initiated 
by the American Revolution, which had 
brought to the world stage the political 
philosophy that a people should have of 
right the opportunity for independence and 
freedom from outside rule. It was the re- 
demption of my country's pledge and con- 
stant reaffirmation that after a period of 
reasonable preparation, the political bonds 
which united us would voluntarily be sev- 
ered. It brought into sharp focus with 
dramatic clarity the irreconcilable difference 
between the totalitarian system which seeks 
mastery over others and the free system 
which seeks equality with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you, 


gathered here just as you are today, “Let 


history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling 
the end of mastery over peoples by power of 
force alone—the end of empire as the politi- 
cal chain which binds the unwilling weak 
to the unyielding strong. Let it be recorded 
as one of the great turning points in the age- 
long struggle of man for liberty, for dignity 
and for human betterment.” 

Despite this historic triumph of liberty 
and justice, the scene that day was one of 
desolation and destruction inevitable in the 
wake of war. There was sorrow and bereave- 
ment in countless Philippine homes. Fire 
and sword had taken a toll of personal 
tragedy seering the hearts and souls of every 
Philippine citizen. Yet in all that multi- 
tude I saw not a tear, heard not a sob. All 
before me—men and women, boys and girls 
reflected not the gloom of the recent past 
but only a firm faith in a destiny yet to be 
unfolded. The spiritual strength in those 
eager upturned faces, with eyes looking 
forward not backward, confirmed my own 
complete faith in the future of your Re- 
public. 

That faith has been fully justified. You 
have taken your place in the councils of the 
nations of the world with dignity and uni- 
versal respect. Your cities have been re- 
stored. Your economy revived. You have 
turned your farm shortages into surpluses. 
Your mines have produced increasing wealth. 
Your commerce has expanded. Your prod- 
ucts now reach the markets of the world. 
Your industry has engendered abroad a new 
confidence and faith. But only a seer might 
forecast just what future has in store for 
you, and I would consider myself brash, in- 
deed, were I to attempt to do so. There will 
be many perils ahead to test the wisdom and 
courage and statesmanship of your leaders. 

For since I left you 15 years ago, the world 
has turned over many, many times. The 
thrust into outer space of the satellite 
spheres and missiles marked the beginning of 
a new epoch in the long story of mankind— 
the chapter of the space age. 

In the 5 or more billions of years the scien- 
tists tell us it has taken to form the earth— 
in the 3 or more billion years of develop- 
ment of the human race—there has never 
been a greater or more abrupt evolution. We 
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deal now not with things of this world only 
but with the Ulimitable distances and as 
yet unfathomed mysteries of the universe. 
We have found the “Lost Horizon.” We have 
discovered a new and boundless frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms; of 
harnessing the cosmic energy; of making the 
Winds and the tides work for us; of puri- 
fying sea water for our drink; of creating 
new and unheard of synthetic materials to 
Supplement or even replace our old stand- 
ard basics; of mining ocean floors for new 
fields of wealth and food; of disease preven- 
tives to expand life into the hundreds of 
years; of controlling weather for a more 
equitable adjustment of heat and cold, of 
rain and shine; of space ships to the moon; 
of the prime target in war no longer the 
armed forces of an enemy but instead his 
Civil populations; of ultimate conflict be- 
tween a united human race and the sinis- 
ter force of some other planetary galaxy; 
of such dreams and fantasies as to make 
life the most exciting of all time. And 
through all this welter of change and de- 
velopment it is my hope and prayer that 
this land will continue to be a rallying point 
to bulld courage when courage seems to 
fail, to restore faith when there seems to be 
little cause for faith, to create hope when 
hope becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of 
my former comrades in arms of the war 
To them I wish to express once again my 
admiration for that enduring fortitude, that 
Patriotic self-abrogation and that unsur- 
Passed courage which has made the name of 
the Philippine soldier stand forth in such 
luster. The memorials of character 
Wrought by yôu will never be forgotten. 
You have stamped yourself in blazing 
flames upon the souls of your countrymen. 
You have carved your statue in the hearts of 
Jour people. You have built your monu- 
ment in the memory of your compatriots. 
And you may be sure that if you fight 
again Americans will be at your side, shoul- 
der to shoulder, once again comrades in 
arms. And you may be sure that as your old 
Commander in chief I shall do all in my lim- 
ited power to see that you receive full re- 
Ward for your past service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and fiows in 
and out. Old empires die, new nations are 
born, alliances arise and vanish. But all 
this vast confusion the mutual friendship 
of our two countries shines like a tenfold 
beacon in the night. Together we have suf- 
fered the blood and the sweat and the tears. 
Together we seek the way and the truth 
and the light. And now in this.long twi- 
light era that is neither war nor peace we 
Stand together just as firmly as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic 
growth and solidarity, in the effort to build 
an atmosphere of hope and freedom, in the 
effort to build a community of strength and 
Unity of purpose, in the effort to build a 
lasting peace of justice, the Philippines and 
the United States of America have become 
indivisible. 

And now, even as I hail you; I must say 
farewell. For such is the nature of my visit. 
To greet once again those with whom I have 
Stood, as with their fathers before them, in 
building and defending on these shores a 
Citadel of freedom and liberty; and then to 
bid you an affectionate goodbye., For I must 
admit, with a sense of sadness, that the 
deepening shadows of life cast doubt upon 
my ability to pledge again, “I shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent 
Prayer that a merciful God will protect and 
Preserve each and every one of you, and will 

to this land peace and tranquillity 
always. 


Mr. Speaker, these are but some of 


the highlights of this “Sentimental Jour- 
ney” of a devoted American. 
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I could not conclude these remarks 
without saying that Jean MacArthur, the 
wife of the general, captivated the hearts 
of everyone wherever she was seen. 
This vivacious and lovely lady in every 
instance was truly a partner in the mis- 
sion of friendship. The entire Nation 
owes a debt of gratitude to these two 
wonderful Americans. 


Forrest Davis on Summitry: 17 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us who have pointed out the futility and 
baneful results of summit conferences 
have had the advantage of hindsight. 
However, Mr. Forrest Davis, the capable 
and discerning Washington columnist of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, 17 years ago in 
a series of articles, tried to warn the 
American people and their diplomats of 
the pitfalls of such meetings with the 
bosses of the Kremlin. 

A fine tribute is paid to Mr. Forrest 
Davis’ foresight in an editorial entitled 
“Innocence Is Right,“ which appeared in 
the Chicago Sunday Tribune of June 4, 
1961. The editorial follows: 

INNOCENCE Is RIGHT 


With an American President closeted in 
another meeting with a Soviet Premier, it 
is ironic to go back 17 years and read the 
opening statement of the first quasi-official 
report on Franklin Roosevelt's introduction 
to summitry at Teheran, in the company of 
Stalin and Churchill. The line read: 

“The President brought his fancy for in- 
formal, spirited, and idiomatic diplomacy 
promptly into play at Teheran,” 

This was the introduction to two articles 
contributed to the Saturday Evening Post in 
May 1944, by Forrest Davis, a competent 
journalist, who had access to the White 
House and whose account of Roosevelt's 
motives at Teheran was read and approved 
by the wartime President. 

It was Davis’ thesis that Roosevelt thought 
that peace was to be had only through in- 
ternational organization; that the President 
conceived his task to be that of bringing 
the Soviet Union back into the family of na- 
tions; that, to this end, he was willing to 
play out the string of conciliation to the 
end, and that he worked on the assumption 
that the interests of a victorious Russian 
state can be reconciled to those of the At- 
lantic powers, China, and the small nations 
of Europe. 

Mr. Kennedy wouldn't have gone to Vienna 
if the Roosevelt design had panned out. 
That it would not was at all times clear 
to realists, and Roosevelt himself saw that 
it was no better than a gamble. As Davis 
wrote: 

Mr. Roosevelt, gambling for stakes as 
enormous as any statesman ever played for, 
has been betting that the Soviet Union needs 
peace and is willing to pay for it by collabo- 
rating with the West.” 

When the judgment is that a man is 
gambling, it is curious to say at the same 
time, as Davis did, that his view of the post- 
war world is essentially pragmatic, and that, 
to him, politics is the art of the possible. 
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Longshots are not things that generally 
work, nor are the hopes upon which they 
are launched ordinarily possible, let alone 
probable. 

So, with the flasco of the United Nations 
wholly demonstrated—General de Gaulle not 
long ago said that it offered no more than 
tumultuous and scandalous sessions—Adlai 
Stevenson last week found himself apprais- 
ing Roosevelt's labors in a memorial service 
at Hyde Park, N.Y. With little relevance 
to fact, he said that Roosevelt today would 
have regarded U.N. as his greatest monu- 
ment. 

Mr. Stevenson was tempted to boast that 
it was the United States classically so iso- 
lated as a nation, which had inspired both 
the League of Nations and the United Na- 
tions, and he wondered why. -Groping, as 
usual, for a phrase that would look good in 
print, he surmised that possibly these cre- 
ations could be attributed to the persistence 
of American innocence, The statesmen of 
Europe have always had scant belief in the 
efficacy of visions of international order. 
So, said Mr, Stevenson, only naive Ameri- 
cans dared dream such bold and sweeping 
dreams.“ 

Undoubtedly Adlai did not intend it so, 
but his encomium certainly puts the em- 
phasis in the right place. Naive Roosevelt 
was in believing that a Soviet dictator could 
be jollied, on a first name basis into aban- 
doning Communist ambitions for world 
domination and joining the West as a con- 
servator of civilization and Christendom. 
3 is a variant of the same descrip- 
tion, 

A policy for survival in a rough world is 
ae well based on qualities of innocence and 
naivete. 


What Will a Nickel, or $289,211,154,060, 
Buy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Kansas City Star of July 10, 
1961. I hope that all of my colleagues 
will read it: 

WAT WILL A NICKEL, on $289,211,154,060, 
Buy? 


At the close of business June 30, the na- 
tional debt was $289,211,154,060.05. Review- 
ing mentally the fiscal history of the Nation, 
we can determine what the $289,211,154,060 
was spent for. We find the extra nickel a bit 
puzzling, however. In fact, we can think of 
nothing the Government might want that 
could be purchased for 5 cents. Indeed, what 
will a nickel buy for anyone these days? 

We must, of course, be philosophical about 
the debt. But it is difficult to be philosoph- 
ical when you remember that the Treasury, 
which has charge of this great sum, takes 
$11 out of every 100 tax dollars just to pay 
the interest. Nor is there comfort in the 
knowledge that this year will also be a year 
of deficit. Secretary Dillon clings optimisti- 
cally to the hope that next year will be a year 
of surplus, We shall know when the second 
session of the 87th Congress concludes its 
activities some dozen months from now. 

But our thoughts keep wandering back to 
that stray 5 cents. For in a nickel there 18 
a certain symbolism. The fact that 5 cents 
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will buy so very little is, to a degree, at- 
tributable to the $289,211,154,060. The great 
bulk of this debt has been pyramided in 
three decades. The effect on the dollar has 
been violent. Other factors—primarily the 
wage-price spiral—have contributed dra- 
matically to inflation and rising prices. But 
the sheer size of the national debt and its 
frequent sharp rises are great inflationary 
forces. 

On a July day it is not necessary to go 
into the technical reasons for the infia- 
tionary effects of a rising debt. Suffice to 
say, the period of our greatest inflation has 
also been the period of our greatest debt- 
making. This is not coincidence. Of course, 
there is no way to undo what has been done. 
We can be thankful that the last year or so 
has been a period of relatively stable prices. 
The dollar has not regained any of its 
strength. But it seems to have held its own. 

Which is, perhaps, all that we can ask. 
The debt piled up in the current fiscal year 
may not, in itself, prove inflationary, It 
could be, however, if combined with eco- 
nomic forces. What is more important is the 
following year. If Secretary Dillon’s op- 
timism should turn out to be wrong, the 
string of deficit years would be prolonged. 
The pressures on the administration and 
Congress to increase spending continue. 

And the peril is that someday, some edi- 
torial writer may sit down and write that 
even $289,211,154,060 won't buy very much 
any more. 


Statement of the Honorable Abraham J. 
Multer, Democrat, of New Vork, in Sup- 
port of H.R. 5487 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged today to testify before House 
Judiciary Subcommittee No. 3 on behalf 
of H.R. 5487, which amends section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, so as to 
permit patent holders to bring civil ac- 
tions against Government contractors 
who infringe their patents while carry- 
ing out Government contracts. 

I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues my remarks before the subcom- 
mittee: 

STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ABRAHAM J. 
Mutter, or New YORK, WITH REFERENCE 
TO H.R. 5487, TO SUBCOMMITTEE No. 3 OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 12, 1961 
I appreciate this opportunity to discuss 

H.R. 5487 with this subcommittee of the 

Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5487 amends section 1498 of title 28, 
United States Code, to permit patent holders 
to bring civil. action against Government 
contractors who infringe their patents while 
carrying out Government contracts. The 
provisions of section 1498 now provide that 
the aggrieved patent holder has no recourse 
against such infringement except to enter 
sult against the United States in the Court 
of Claims. Such remedy has been held to be 
exclusive and comprehensive in character. 

In effect, the United States is placed be- 
tween the infringing contractor and the 
patent holder and the contractor is relieved 
of the consequences of his infringement. 
H.R. 5487 restores to the patent holder the 
right to sue the infringing: contractor under 
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section 1338, title 28 and chapter 29, title 
35, United States Code, for the recovery of 
his reasonable compensation for the use and 
manufacture of his invention. 

It should be noted, however, that this 
bill denies injunctive relief to the patent- 
holder against the use or manufacture of his 
invention for the United States “in time of 
war or national emergency hereafter de- 
clared,” or “If the Secretary of Defense certi- 
fles to the court that such use or manufac- 
ture is necessary in the interest of the na- 
tional security.” The restriction on injunc- 
tive relief makes it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to proceed with its procurement 
without fear of restriction or delay caused 
by patent infringement claims or contro- 
versies. 

This removes the objection that the bill 
might deprive the Government of the use 
of the invention at a time of national emer- 
gency. At all other times, it is only fair 
that the patentholder should have the 
right to enjoin the infringement of his 
patent. 

This bill now makes available to a patent- 
holder, whose invention has been infringed 
by a Government contractor, the same rem- 
edies that are available to all patentholders 
for patent infringement, subject to the re- 
striction in injunctive relief in time of war, 
national emergency, or in the interest of 
national security. By bringing the remedies 
available to such patentholder in line with 
the remedies available to all patentholders, 
we reaffirm the sanctity of patents and re- 
move confusion and doubt from an area 
which is in need of clarification, 

The need for H.R. 5487 became apparent 
as a result of hearings on proprietary rights 
and data, which were held before Subcom- 
mittee No. 2, of which I am chairman, of 
the House Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, on March 29, 30, and 31, 1960. As 
these hearings progressed we found our- 
selves in a wondrous never-never land in 
which the only certainty was uncertainty. 
We were confounded with claims, counter- 
claims, conflicts, and confusion. We were 
not even sure where proprietary rights be- 
gan or ended. 

In this state of confusion we discovered, 
however, one proprietary or property right 
which was easily ascertainable and well de- 
fined. The owner of a patent had a firm, 
well documented property right in his in- 
vention, It seemed desirable to rescue this 
property right from the general confusion 
and uncertainty in which proprietary rights 
were enmeshed. This could serve as a start 
in bringing order out of chaos. 

In the course of our hearings the spot- 
light of enlightenment was cast upon the 
dismal scene of Government procurement 
practices in relation to patent rights. In 
response to a question to Mr. G. C. Banner- 
man, Director for Procurement Policy, Office 
of the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) on whether the law which 
permits an unlicensed person to supply a 
patented item to the Government and re- 
stricts the aggrieved patentholder to a suit 
against the Government in the Court of 
Claims for such infringement is fair and 
equitable, and whether such law should be 
changed, Mr. Bannerman candidly testified: 

“I would be glad to express a personal 
opinion on that. I think that that particu- 
lar conclusion which has the effect of law at 
the present time is not fair. It was our 
practice over quite a number of years, when 
faced with the situation where it was neces- 
sary for us to buy an item which was pat- 
ented, and where we had determined, first 
that the patent was valid and, second, that 
our requirement necessitated an infringe- 
ment, it was our practice, as I say, to buy 
either from the patent holder or one of his 
licensees. 

“There was a decision of the General Ac- 
counting Office as of last summer, with 
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which I am sure you are familiar, which 
upset the practice, and made it necessary in 
an advertised situation for us to award to 
the low bidder, so long as this low bidder 
would protect the Government against suits, 
even though we knew that we were thereby 
causing an infringement of a valid patent. 
This has the effect of law, so far as we are 
concerned, 

“We have accommodated this decision to 
our regulation: It is currently in there. I, 
for one, would be happy to see it out. But 
I do not think I have that power or author- 
ity, and I do not think anyone else in the 
Department of Defense has that power.” 

We examined the decision (B-136916 Aug. 
25, 1958) to which Mr. Bannerman made 
reference in his testimony, which considered 
whether an award may be properly made to 
a low bidder even though such bidder is not 
a licensee of the owner of the patent cover- 
ing the article to be procured by the Gov- 
ernment. The decision stated: 

In our opinion, to reject the low bid and 
make an award to one of the licensees for 
the purpose of enforcing and protecting the 
rights of the patent owners and their licen- 
sees, would constitute an improper restric- 
tion of competition under the circumstances, 
and would not serve the interest of the 
United States which 28 United States Code 
1498 was intended to secure, but would limit 
the application of the provision of that stat- 
ute. Under the provisions of the invitation, 
the United States receives the benefit of the 
low price offered, and is held harmless by 
the patent indemnity clause in the event of 
2 by the patent owners in the Court of 


With this decision we had now traveled 
the complete dismal circle in our procure- 
ment practices. It was no longer optional 
with the procurement agency whether to 
infringe the patent; it was now mandatory. 
To purchase from the patent holder or his 
licensee was now in violation of law. 

This is a strange reversal of accepted 
American values. The patent infringer 18 
rewarded for his infringement with a Gov- 
ernment contract; he is given immunity 
from suit for damages, and cannot be re- 
strained by injunction by the patent 
holder; all this with the sanction of law. 

The aggrieved patent holder on the other 
hand, is left only with a suit against the 
Government. Alice, in her travels through 
Wonderland, never encountered a more 
topsy-turvy world. 

Upon close scrutiny of patent rights in 
relation to Government procurement, we 
found that what started out to be a patent 
turned out to be a claim against the United 
States, enforcible in the Court of Claims. 
The patent holder became a claimholder- 
It mattered not that his patent was in- 
fringed under unwarranted circumstances: 
if the infringement occurred in connection 
with Government procurement, his one rem- 
edy was by suit against the Government in 
the Court of Claims. . 

Needless to say, this was the one position 
in which the small business patent holder 
did not wish to find himself. He had de- 
veloped his invention at his own expense, 
and at great effort, to further his business 
activity, and to enhance his competitive po- 
sition. Instead, he now found himself cast 
in the role of litigant. He neither desired. 
nor in many instances possessed, the time 
or funds to pursue the Government through 
the Court of Claims. ` 

As we viewed it, the situation was un- 
tenable, and called for remedial legislation. 
In the report of these hearings, our com- 
mittee recommended that the appropriate 
legislative committee consider legislation 
amending section 1498, title 28, United 
States Code, to read as set forth in HR. 
5487. 

At this point, we ought to spend a moment 
to consider the nature and history of pat- 
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ents. Perhaps, if we view the problem 
through the eyes of history, we may be 
aided in reaching a proper decision. Patents 
have been with us a long time. Before the 
Constitution was adopted, many of the 
American Colonies and States granted pat- 
ents. 

The colonial and State patents, unlike 
modern patents, were issued only by special 
acts of legislation. There were no general 
laws providing for patents; it was necessary 
for an inventor to make a special appeal to 
the governing body. The first patent on 
this continent was granted by the Massa- 
chusetts General Court to Samuel Winslow 
in 1641 for a novel method of making salt. 

When the delegates from the various 
States met in Philadelphia in 1787 to frame 
the Constitution, they considered the prob- 
lem of giving protection to inventors. From 
their deliberations came article 1, section 8, 
which contained the following provision: 

“Congress shall have the power * * * to 
promote the progress of science and useful 
arts by securing for limited time to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their re- 
Spective writings and inventions.” 

On March 4, 1789, Government under the 
new Constitution began operation, and on 
January 8, 1790, President Washington, ad- 
dressing the 2d session of the 1st Congress, 
meeting in New York City, urged the repre- 
Sentatives to give “effective encouragement 
to the exertion of skill and genius at home.“ 
A week later, a committee was instructed to 
bring in separate bills on patents and copy- 
rights, and on February 16, 1790, this com- 
mittee presented the patent bill, which was 
Passed after debate in the House and in the 
Senate. a 

On April 10, 1790, President Washington 
signed the bill, which laid the foundations of 
the American patent For the first 
time in history, the intrinsic right of an in- 
ventor to profit from his invention was rec- 
Ognized by law. Previously, such right was 
dependent upon the prerogative of a mon- 
arch, or upon special acts of legislation. 
Now the inventor's right to certain privileges 
is established in law. 

In 1790, three patents were granted; in 
1960, 50,322 patents were granted. Up to 
July 4, 1961, the Patent Office has granted 
mas of 2,991,474 patents since is incep- 

on. 

The patent system is one of the strongest 
bulwarks of democratic government today. 
It offers the same protection, the same op- 
Portunity, the same hope of reward, to every 
individual. The American patent system 
Plays no favorites. Under the patent sys- 
tem, American industry has flourished. 
New products have been invented, new uses 
for old ones discovered, and employment 
given to millions. Under the patent system, 
& small, struggling nation has grown into 
the greatest industrial power on earth. 

This historical view of our patent system 
Suggests its own answer. We ought to re- 
Sard with great skepticism legislation which 

es or impairs the inventor's pro- 
tection. 

The problem we are considering has 
ethical and moral implications. If our Gov- 
ernment is to endure, it must deal fairly and 
justly with its citizens. 

It is immoral for the stronger to take 
from the weaker. 

It is unethical to give less th exchange 
than what is taken. 

Some argue that the patentholder is 
compensated for the infringement; there- 
fore, the amenities are observed, and no 
Wrong is committed. Closer scrutiny proves 
this untrue. 

I ought not to be compelled to relinquish 
that which is mine, except that I consent 
thereto. You may offer me $1 million for 
this pin, but, as it is mine, I may refuse to 
relinquish it, and if I do refuse, that ought 
to end the matter. To take this pin from 
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me, because you are stronger, is immoral. If 
the pin is essential to your life, health, or 
safety, then it is immoral for me to refuse 
to relinquish it; you ought to have it. I 
ought to be made to relinquish it. This, 
then, should be the position of the Govern- 
ment in relation to patent rights. It ought 
to respect the rights of the patentholder, 
and take its proper place in line. There is no 
valid reason why the Government, in the 
absence of a national emergency, should 
infringe a patent with impunity, throw a 
protective cloak over the infringing con- 
tractor, and consign the patentholder to 
a suit in the Court of Claims. 

It must be remembered that we speak 
here of a privately developed patent, to 
which the Government contributed nothing. 
Such patent is as much private property as 
is your hat or home, and ought not to be 
invaded without consent. 

On the other hand, in time of war, na- 
tional emergency, or in the interest of na- 
tional security, the invention ought to be 
available to the Government. The bill pro- 
vides for just that. Under such circum- 
stances, the Government may infringe the 
patent for its own use, and the patent hold- 
er is denied injunctive relief to stay such 
continued infringement, but may receive 
compensation for its use in the Court of 
Claims, 

Some argue that the patent holder re- 
ceives his quid pro quo for the infringement, 
and ought not to complain. Unfortunately, 
the quid and the quo are not equal. What 
is taken is a valuable property right, with 
which the small business patent holder 
hoped to further his business activity, and 
enhance his competitive position. What he 
gets in return is a lawsuit, which neither 
furthers his business nor enhances his com- 
petitive position. 

The exchange is simply not equal, and 
is therefore, unethical. The invention is 
not integral to the patent holder’s business 
and central to its development; the lawsult 
is neither. 

Resort to the Court of Claims, with its 
interminable delays, is tantamount to a 
denial of relief. At present, it takes an ay- 
erage of about 4 to 5 years to prosecute a 
case to a conclusion in this court. Fre- 
quently the small business patent holder has 
long since departed the scene, and gone on 
to greener pastures by the time the suit is 
determined. 

In conclusion, it seems a matter of simple 
justice and decency to give the same dignity 
to the patent property right which is ac- 
corded other property rights. It ought not 
to be invaded, impaired, or destroyed, ex- 
cept in a time of war, national emergency, 
or in the interest of national security, and 
even then, upon proper payment. I, there- 
fore, ask this committeee to report out H.R. 
5487, 

I want to thank this committee for the 
opportunity to make this statement and for 
its kind attention to my remarks. 


Social Justice and Self-Respect in Foreign 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 12, 1961 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
are asked to consider new and extended 


administration proposals for foreign aid, 
it is in order to consider two vital ele- 
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ments in any long-range program to ex- 
tend economic and technical assistance 
to other countries. 

These elements are the principles of 
morality, social justice, and the neces- 
sity for national self-respect in the meas- 
ures which the citizens of this country 
are asked to underwrite. 

The President himself has laid down 
the principle that American foreign aid 
should support standards of morality 
and social justice. However, we show 
ourselves lacking in dignity and self- 
respect when we extend assistance to 
countries which systematically discrim- 
inate against American citizens on the 
basis of race, creed, or color. 

This was the point which I made in a 
speech delivered to the ninth annual 
convention of the New York State Zion- 
ist Region, ZOA, at Grossinger Hotel, 
Liberty, N.Y., on June 3, 1961. 

Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as the subject 
matter of my talk is pertinent to a vital 
aspect and basic principle in the foreign 
aid legislation now being considered by 
this Congress, under unanimous consent 
I inelude the text of my speech in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Ladies and gentiemen of the New York 
Zionist Region, I am very pleased that you 
have invited me to join you tonight on the 
happy occasion of the New York State 
Zionist Region Convention. It is signifi- 
cant that this convention coincides with 
Israel's 13th birthday—her Bar Mitzvah. 

When one is confronted with a well-in- 
formed and perceptive audience such as you 
are, he has indeed a challenging assignment. 

Several weeks ago I was proud to be among 
the Members of Congress—Jews and non- 
Jews, Republicans and Democrats—who 
arose to commemorate Israel’s Bar Mitzvah 
anniversary. The stress was on Israel's re- 
markable achievements, American-Israel 
friendship, and the mutual affinity linking 
our two nations. 

But at the age of 13, not-only is a Jewish 
youth accorded privileges and status in the 
Jewish religious community, he is also vested 
with certain responsibilities. He becomes a 
guardsman and a soldier. The most brilliant 
annals of Jewish military history, from 
Judas Maccabeus and Bar Kochba to the 
heroic Haganah, from David who slew 
Goliath to Degania, the oldest kibbutz in 
Israel, record the deeds of our youth. For 
it was in Degania that teenaged Jewish boys 
in 1948 destroyed Arab tanks with 
bottles of gasoline and saved the Jordan 
Valley south of the Sea of Galilee. Out- 
numbered and virtually unarmed, boys as 
young as 13 fought and died to rebuild and 
defend the Galilee. 

The Arabs had invaded the area assigned 
by the United Nations partition to the Jews. 
But there were no United Nations forces nor 
world powers to defend Jewish life, honor, 
and dignity. There were only the Jews— 
boys and men, girls and women—and the 
tremendous support from abroad including 
the Zionist movement in America—from the 
very ladies and gentlemen I have the honor 
to address tonight. 

When circumstances demanded in our his- 
tory, Jewish youths of 13 became the soldiers, 
the watchmen, the guardians of our people. 
Now Israel has attained her Bar Mitzvah. 
You all know the ancient Hebrew proverb: 
“The watchman of Israel does not sleep and 
does not slumber.” 

So it is today. Israel has attained won- 
derful achievements and status, by her own 
sweat and blood and by the efforts and 

of her friends abroad including the 
faithful Zionists gathered here tonight. 
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But the watchman of Israel may not sleep 
and may not slumber even today. We have 
lived to see great progress. However, a tre- 
mendous challenge remains along with a 
continuing—even increasing—need for vigi- 
lance on the part of Israel and her friends, 

That great Zionist, the late Mr, Justice 
Brandeis, maintained that Zionism made for 
better Americanism. Never has that been 
more true than today. America and Israel 
share the same goal: preservation of free- 
dom. America and Israel face the same 
threat: communism and fellow-traveling 
Arab nations. Support of Israel is identical 
with the interests of America and the free 
world as well as those emerging nations 
that sincerely strive for human equality and 
progress. 

We are living in a chaotic change of civil- 
ization. There have been incredible achieve- 
ments in science, in space exploration, in 
medicine, in the prolongation and enrich- 
ment of life. Brotherhood of mankind is 
moving rapidly forward. But so are the 
threats to our very existence. 

On the world scene, there is missile gap 
as well as moral gap. Democracy is not 
self-propelled, like a rocket. We must keep 
building freedom to make it survive and 
spread. This is not done by hypocrisy and 
two-faced policies. America must imple- 
ment its professed ideals, whether in Ala- 
bama or Arabia. 

Every one of us appreciates the gravity of 
the world problems facing America tonight. 
Americans, regardless of political party, race, 
color, or creed, give President Kennedy our 
hopeful and sympathetic good will and sup- 
port as he negotiates abroad, seeking the 
preservation of peace and freedom. All 
Americans participate in our open society. 
We must debate issues and resolve the best 
course. And we must say what we mean— 
and mean what we say—whether dealing 
with Cuba or with Arab blockade and boy- 
cott tactics. 

While I mention Cuba, it is interesting to 
note that some of those sincere humani- 
tarians, in justifying approval of Castro's 
tractors-for-prisoners swap, have compared 
it with the offer of the notorious Nazi crim- 
inal, Adolf Eichmann, to exchange Jews for 
trucks. But there is a difference. The 
Cubans in question were soldiers who in- 
vaded Cuba to free it. The Jews for whom 
Eichmann sought ransom were merely in- 
nocent men, women, and children who had 
made no invasions but were only trying to 
survive. 8 

Speaking of the Eichmann case, I do not 
understand the State Department's tacit 
boycott of the legal proceedings in Jeru- 
salem. I regret that America was one of 
the two countries (the other was England) 
that refused to send diplomatic observers. 

The State Department deplores the wan- 
ton acts of Dictator Castro. Should not it 
be as concerned about crimes t Jews, 
indeed the murder of 6 million? It is hard 
to understand this unless it is a part of a 
policy to avoid offending Colonel Nasser, the 
Castro of the Middle East. The United Arab 
Republic is defending Eichmann and has 
accused Israel—mind you—of committing all 
the crimes of which Israel accuses Eichmann. 

The Arabs respond emotionally and ven- 
omously every time America makes any move 
they interpret as supporting Israel. This 
may explain the perennial appeasement tend- 
ency in the State Department and the 
shocking boycott by our Government of the 
Eichmann trial. 

The State Department has in its files the 
Nazi archives captured in Berlin in 1945. In 
fact, among material just released was a 
German official Foreign Ministry document, 
No, 1232. This was a proposal to Hitler by 
the Grand Mufti of the Arabs “in agreement 
with the Iraq Government, the Saudi Arabian 
Government, the leading statesmen of Syria” 
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that Hitler backed “the right of the Arab 
countries to solve the Jewish question in the 
national and racial interest of the German 
model.” The Arabs tolds Hitler secretly dur- 
ing the war: “The enemies of the Arab coun- 
tries and Germany are the same * * the 
Jews, and the Americans.” 

The State Department archives establish 
that the Arab States congratulated the Nazis 
on Adolf Eichmann’s mass murders. The 
Arabs, and their apologies, displayed no con- 
cern about Jews being kidnaped from one 
Nazi-occupied country to another nor about 
so-called ex post facto laws nor even about 
juridical considerations of the crematoria. 

The shocking truth is that the Arabs to- 
day would like nothing better than to put 
Eichmann back into operation. 

The Israeli Chief of Staff recently reported 
a massive military buildup by the United 
Arab Republic. Over $4,500 million has been 
earmarked by Nasser in a 5-year plan. The 
plan does not seek to raise the miserable 
living standards of his Arab subjects. It is 
for a new aggression against Israel—and a 
grandiose scheme for an empire encompass- 
ing Africa as well as the Middle East. To 
gain his ends, Nasser is collaborating with 
the Soviet Union and benefiting from huge 
shipments of Russian tanks, Jets, and guns. 

There is need for greater vigilance than 
ever by Israel and her friends. Nasser's in- 
trigues facilitate Communist penetration of 
the Middle East and Africa. He plays off 
East against West. At the United Nations, 
the Arabs almost invariably vote with the 
Sino-Soviet bloc against the free world. 

In the guise of backing new nations of 
Africa, Nasser is striving to turn them against 
Israel and the West. As far back as 1956, 
President Kennedy, then a Senator, described 
Nasser as the chief provacateur against the 
West.“ At the recent United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly, Nasser voted with the Soviet 
Union on 53 occasions but only 4 times with 
America. 

In 1960, Congress in its wisdom, adopted 
an amendment to the Mutual Security Act, 
which I am proud to have cosponsored in 
the House—setting forth in no uncertain 
terms the U.S. position opposing boycotts, 
blockades and restrictions in the use of 
international waterways. The President 
was authorized to deny aid to any nation 
violating the principle. 

Earlier, in 1959, Congress amended the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act to state 
in strong language the U.S. opposition to 
discrimination against any American, for 
reason of race or religion, by recipients of 
American aid. This provision was continued 
in the 1960 Appropriations Act. Both these 
amendments provided unquestioned stand- 
ards for nations seeking to qualify for 
American aid. And no state should be an 
exception. The President under this author- 
ity could, and quite justifiably, disqualify 
a nation from receiving economic aid paid 
for by all American taxpayers if that nation 
practiced discrimination against American 
citizens on account of race or religion. 

Despite the strong, unqualified intent of 
these amendments, aid to the Arab States 
continued. And I don’t have to tell you 
that there has been no lessening of the 
boycott or discriminations. What a joke 
this makes of the expressed will of Con- 
gress—the representatives of the American 
people. 

President Kennedy as a candidate on 
August 25, 1960, declared that “the influence 
of this Nation and other maritime powers 
must be brought to bear on a just solution 
that moves all discrimination from the Suez 
Canal.” He promised to implement the 
amendments to the Mutual Security Act in- 
tended to deny American aid to nations 
which discriminate through boycott and 
blockade tactics and which bar Americans 
because of race or religion. 
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The political platforms of both parties in 
1960 pledged action against the flagrant 
Arab boycott, blockade and discriminatory 
tactics. 

It was hoped that the New Frontier would 
act quickly and constructively in the Near 
East. But, its spokesmen maintain, there 
was crisis after crisis elsewhere: Laos, Cuba, 
the space race, Alabama, etc. 

Recently Senator Keatrna and I inquired 
of the State Department about steps taken, 
if any, to implement the will of Congress 
regarding these qualifications to the foreign 
ald bills. The reply was disappointing. 
The Department contended that it would 
play into the Communists’ hands to annoy 
the Arabs on this issue. Imagine that. 
The Department went further and said it 
feels “that avoidance of coercive tactics in 
such area disputes is more likely to produce 
an atmosphere conducive to the settlement 
of the basic problem.” 

Are we to conclude from this that we 
should avoid adherence to decency, morality 
and justice because it is a “coercive tactic”? 
Are we to assume that the will of Congress— 
the representatives of the American people— 
is “coercive” because they ask that those 
who receive our direct aid qualify for it by 
adhering to International law and decency. 
Since when should such moral standards be 
avoided? 

When the State of New York, through a 
resolution adopted by the legislature in 
March of this year, deplored the affect of the 
Arab bias on American citizens and on 
commerce, Senator KEATING and I forwarded 
it to the State Department, In its 
the Department sought to debunk the reso- 
lution. It—the Department—actually con- 
tended that Israel was discriminating against 
ships that called at Arab ports. It omitted 
the fact that the Arabs seize Israel-bound 
cargo that touches an Arab port. So, it was 
the victim who was blamed. 

The Department meanwhile claimed that 
the New York State Legislature “portrayed 
the boycott as more discriminatory than it 
actually Is.” The spokesman for the State 
Department contended that only 25 Ameri- 
can ships were blacklisted for trading with 
Israel, Should we say dy- a- nu“? 

Even if it were only one ship, it cannot be 
justified or condoned. But the truth of the 
matter is that several hundred ships flying 
the flags of all countries have been black- 
listed by the Arab League. Some of these 
ships are American even though they may 
not be flying the American flag. And who 
knows how many ships have avoided trade 
with Israel in order to escape. being black- 
listed? 

The Department failed to note that Ameri- 
cans of Jewish faith are barred, because of 
their religion, from Arab nations, Nor did 
it report how distinguished American scien- 
tists of Christian faiths were blacklisted by 
Cairo because they dared attend a scientific 
meeting in Israel. 

How much further is this compromise with 
principle to go? This acquiescense? A huge 
new administration foreign aid request for 
almost $5 billion has just been placed before 
Congress. The. executive department asks 
Congress, in the preamble of the new bill, to 
support “freedom of navigation in interna- 
tional waterways and recognition of the 
right of all private persons to travel and pur- 
sue their lawful activities without discrimi- 
nation as to race or religion.” 

I need not tell you the State Department 
and the White House already have such au- 
thority. It is heartening to see that the ad- 
ministration is openly recognizing these 
antidiscrimination principles and that they 
have written then into the act. However, 
this year the language is watered-down and 
is not nearly as precise and sweeping as the 
1959 and 1960 amendments. This is regret- 
table and I, for one, expect to do every- 
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thing I can to strengthen the language. But 
the important thing is not merely the words, 
but the action. Let us hope, now, that 
deeds not mere words will prevail. We 
must—and I cannot urge enough—press for 
Unqualified, unequivocal language in the bill 
and the fullest implementation of it. To do 
Otherwise would be interpreted as a weaken- 
ing of the U.S. position—a retreat from what 
Congress has quite clearly stated previously. 

Thus far the picture in the State Depart- 
Ment isn't encouraging. I hope I am wrong 
but I can only go by recent developments as 
expressed by the State Department in the 
replies to inquiries I mentioned earlier. The 
Department's policy is inconsistent, to say 
the least. with the high principles set forth 
by the President regarding our foregoing aid 
Program. 

On one hand there has been an enunci- 
atlon of a so-called new concept of foreign 
aid, liking it to social justice and responsible 

avior on the part of the recipients. On 
the other hand, the State Department belit- 
tles the New York State. 

Are we to assume then that this “social 
Justice” is apparently not meant to apply 
to Arab discrimination against American 
Jews, nor boycotts and blockades affecting 
American ships and others carrying cargo 
to Israel? 

A new agency, to be called the Agency for 
International Development, is announced. 

sounds good; and is desirable for some 
Purposes. But I regret to report that the 
Only policy change I see in the Near East is 
a likely Intrease of allocations to the Arab 
States. I understand that grandiose new 
aid projects for Nasser are envisaged, com- 
pletely without regard to all the talk about 
linking aid with democratic traditions and 
ideals. : 

The United States, of course, should seek 
friendship of all governments and encourage 
them to resolve conflicts, But we cannot be 
neutral between these who are for aggres- 
sion and those attempting to peacefully 
Survive. 

America is untrue to its ideals, and 
destroys the image we seek to project, when 
it subsidizes regimes that behave like the 
United Arab Republic. By so doing it taxes 
Our people to support a government that 
Works against our survival as a free people. 

When the new aid bill is examined in 
Conzress, I, for one—and I’m certain many 
other members—intend to fight for the ideas 
I have expressed to you. Also, Im sure you 
agree that handouts to Nasser and other 
Arab States embolden them to further ex- 
Cesses—if we do not insist on adherence to 
international law and moralty. We need 
this clarification of our newly espoused for- 
eign aid goals. 

Between July 1, 1945, and the end of 1960, 
the United States provided foreign aid 
grants and loans totaling about $87 billion. 
This would have pald for a rocket to the 
moon—that Is, if we could get there before 
the Arabs and Soviet bloc establish boycott 
and blockade restrictions on the moon, 

The United Arab Republic has just con- 
Ceived a plan for a so-called United African 
Military Force to battle the West, and sup- 
Port Communists like the late and un- 
lamented Lumumba of the Congo. Is this 
What we are to support? 

We have given Arab Jordan $230 million 
through 1960, including radio broadcasting 
Tacilities. This American-financed station 
broadcast that “the history of the Jews had 
been a history of crime.” This, too, I imag- 
ine, is viewed by the State Department as 
“Tree h” in consonance with American 
Ideals, After all, the State Department an- 
nounced that our diplomats in Arab states 
Unanimously agreed last March to avold link- 
ing American assistance to compliance with 
the antidiscrimination clause of the Mutual 
Security Act. They felt this would be “uni- 
8 economic pressure by the United 

tes.” 
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An opportunity exists to bring all these 
matters out before Congress votes on the 
newly requested appropriations. I also feel 
that the President and the executive de- 
partment, in the national interest, accom- 
plish nothing by severing diplomatic rela- 
tions with Cuba while supporting financially 
Mr. Nasser, the Castro of the Nile. Nasser's 
radio sounds just like the Havana radio, In- 
stead of gringos“ as we are called by Castro, 
Nasser broadcasts to Black Africa that Amer- 
icans are white dogs.” 

If Havana is a springboard for Communist 
penetration of Latin America, Cairo cer- 
tainly serves a similar function in Africa. 
Cairo is a funnel for Communist weapons 
and propaganda, a springboard from which 
over 40 Red Chinese missions have jumped 
into various areas of turbulent Africa. 

Meanwhile, Israel is bullding democracy 
in Africa and Asia. It is extending techni- 
cal assistance to many underdeveloped na- 
tions. 

On its 13th anniversary, Israel finds itself 
firmly based on two pillars. One is com- 
prised of the message of our prophets, our 
messianic concept of brotherhood peace, jus- 
tice, liberty. The other pillar supporting 
Israel rests upon the discoveries in science 
and technology, which Israel is using to 
build itself into a proud and increasingly 
viable nation. 

There is a great hope for a brilliant future. 
Israel grows stronger, not only militarily, 
but in the hearts of decent men. The saga 
of Exodus“ and the Eichmann trial proved 
that free world opinion is developing a deep 
affection and fascination toward Israel. 
Israel is working, producing, growing, ex- 
panding. It is dynamic. You have taken 
a vital role in its success, 

Let us not be so upset by problems that 
you don't take justifiable pride in your own 
activities involving America’s best friend in 
the Near East. 

The housing shortage in Israel will be 
eliminated within the next year. Food, 
once scarce, is now so plentiful many items 
are being exported. Industry had made re- 
markable strides. Total Israeli production 
increased from about $400 million to 61 bil- 
lion annually in the last 10 years. Agri- 
cultural production is up by 300 percent. 
Exports have increased from $70 million to 
$350 million a year. 

New mineral resources are exploited. Un- 
employment is at the lowest point in Israel's 
history. There is a working force of some 
750,000 in a population of 2,100,000. A 
shortage actually exists in some types of 
skilled labor. 


You cannot imagine my pride as a Jew 


when I visited Israel last year with my wife. 
From the ghettos and death camps, a new 
nation has emerged bringing a sense of jus- 
tice to history and vindicating the indomi- 
table will of a people who refuse to perish. 

Israel will outlive the Eichmanns of the 
ages. The day may also come when, in some 
profound way, the new Jewish nation will 
help our own country, America, which has 
done much to support Israel. Differences 
emerge and are resolved when there is a 
basic bond of mutual adherence to freedom 
and the brotherhood of man under the 
fatherhood of God. Such a link ties 
America and Israel. 

I wish to compliment you on your work, 
on this meeting, and urge you to strive on. 
For we recall the words of Isaiah: “I, the 
Lord have called thee in righteousness and 
will hold thine hand, and will keep thee, 
and give thee for a covenant of the people, 
for a light of the nations.” 


Mr. Speaker, in connection with this 
regional conference which I was privi- 
leged to address, I would be remiss if I 
did not comment on the occasion and the 
fine folks who participated in it. I 
couldn’t have been more impressed than 
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by the spirit of dedication and enthusi- 
asm that prevailed. 

One could feel the intense patriotism 
of the many folks who gathered from 
all parts of what is known as Up-State 
New York” for an annual conclave to 
review, discuss and deliberate matters 
of concern to their great cause—a cause 
that reflects the great American ideals 
of human understanding, freedom, and 
the dignity of the individual. 

Much praise should go to the presi- 
dent of the region, who was renamed for 
another term, Samuel J. Wineburgh, of 
Niagara Falls for his unstinted dedica- 
tion and unselfish work for the organi- 
zation. I know, in these words, I echo 
the feeling of high regard, esteem, re- 
spect, and affection of the entire mem- 
bership of the New York State Region. I 
feel certain, too, that I reflect the ad- 
miration of the group in extending com- 
pliments to Irving Fraser, the able, 
genial, and tireless executive director, 
for his outstanding efforts, far beyond 
the call of duty. 

Likewise, commendations are due 
Rabbi Samuel I. Porrath who presided 
over the ninth annual session, and to 
Rabbi Seymour Schorr, the secretary of 
the region, for their significant roles, 
not only at the convention but at all 
times as leaders in the Jewish com- 
munity—and as outstanding Americans. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, my heartiest ad- 
miration goes to these fine folks and to 
all those leaders and members who com- 
prise the sections of the region and who 
have contributed so much to their faith 
and to the great ideals of our Nation. 


Former Mayor Frank P. Zeidler of Mil- 
waukee, Proposes Recommendations 
To Stop the Slaughter by Automo- 
biles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
a thoughtful series of Recommenda- 
tions To Stop the Slaughter by Automo- 
biles” by former Mayor Frank P. Zeidler, 
of Milwaukee. Mayor Zeidler, during his 
12 years as Milwaukee’s mayor—1948— 
60—established a nationwide reputation 
as a distinguished leader of a great city. 
Mr. Zeidler’s recommendations follow: 

It is almost 65 years since the automobile 
came into popular use in the United States. 
During that period of time more than 
1,100,000 persons have been killed by it, and 
a large number of others maimed and in- 
jured. In this slaughter the motorcar has 
exceeded the destruction of human life by 
the wars of the United States. 

The public has tolerated these deaths be- 
cause of the great delight that the indi- 
vidual person receives from a smooth ride 
at high speeds. The human imagination of 
death or injury from auto accidents is not 
sufficiently powerful to warn people to be- 
ware of automobiles. The convenience of 
automobiles as a mode of travel and the 
protection from weather, combined with the 
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sense or pleasure, have caused people to tol- 
erate the prospect of death or injury in an 
auto accident. As a result, the laws of the 
present time are inadequate to deal with the 
menace of the motorcar. 

When a man invents a new can opener, 
he not only invents a device to deal with 
cans, but he also invents a series of new so- 
cial relationships which ultimately find their 
way into law and into moral codes. Nothing 
is to be found in ancient scriptures about 
the inherent inequity in speeding 60 miles 
an hour down a narrow road in a 2½-ton 
automobile. Such a thing was not con- 
ceived by ancient writers who wrote of re- 
ligious truth, and perhaps for this reason, we 
have not been sufficiently aroused by the 
sinfulness of killing by motorcars. Never- 
theless, by the invention of the automobile 
mankind has been compelled of necessity to 
invent a whole new set of Thou Shalts” and 
“Thou Shalt Nots“ to prevent death and 
injury. 

But these new prohibitions, restrictions, 
and admonitions are still not sufficient to 
deal with the slaughter, and so more care- 
fully drawn laws and procedures must be en- 
acted. The driving of a motorcar must be 
considered as a privilege rather than a right, 
and this must be emphasized. The auto- 
mobile is a lethal instrument and it re- 
quires prudence, judgment, and skill to man- 
age it, and only those who possess prudence, 
judgment, and skill should drive. 

Several important circumstances. have de- 
veloped in the evolution of the motorcar. 
An important condition is that the motor- 
car is tending to bankrupt local government. 
Designs of excessive size and horsepower call 
for local government services which must 
be paid by the property taxpayer. The State 
and Federal Governments collect the taxes, 
but the sharing is chiefiy on the basis for 
new construction and for maintenance con- 
struction and so very costly special services 
such as signaling, lighting, policing, and 
cleaning must be paid for from property 
taxes. The motorcar is heavily subsidized 
by other classes of taxpayer. 

It must be recognized that the reason that 
the motorcar owner is subsidized by other 
classes of taxpayers is that it is politically 
unpopular to try to make the motorcar pay 
its own way. This is because many people 
rate the motorcar as the most important 
single possession they have, and anything 
that might curtail their use of it arouses 
resistance. As a result, many local govern- 
ments are skidding into debt because they 
cannot recover costs from the motorcar, and 
no one is bold enough or sufficiently strong 
to call the public's attention to the unbal- 
anced situation. The serious consequences 
of human deaths, however, compel the con- 
science of men to come to grips with the 
financial realities necessary to keep the 
motorcar well in bounds. 

This condition works a hardship on the 
property owner as such, for he pays to meet 
the needs of a motorcar user. Where he is 
not such a user himself, he loses. People 
will cut down on decent living conditions, 
education and other requirements to get a 
motorcar. Young people in high school find 
a car a social necessity and help clog the 
streets with joyriding or drag racing, making 
necessary huge expenditures for street wid- 
ening. 

Another important circumstance is that 
the design of the motor is developed to pro- 
mote the idea of conspicuous consumption. 
People who feel they lack social prestige gain 
it by purchasing a huge, overly ornate auto- 
mobile. This sales appeal to persons with an 
inferiority complex has resulted in excessive- 
ly wasteful designs which are costly for gov- 
ernments to cope with. 

The motorcar manufacturers also tend to 
appeal to the impatient and to the dis- 
courteous people by emphasizing horsepower 
and getaway. “Beat the other fellow” is the 
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implied slogan of the race for large horse- 
power. Since many accidents are due to 
sheer lack of courtesy, bad manners, and the 
desire to get ahead of somebody else, the 
building of even more horsepower in engines 
is a deady game. 

Still another factor is the tendency of peo- 
ple to use the motorcar as a place to consume 
alcoholic beverages. This is obviously a 
lethal practice not only for the drivers, but 
for innocent persons who may be struck. 
Drinking alcohol is a widely accepted and 
legal social custom, so that when a person 
kills one or more persons driving while in- 
toxicated, the fine is a nominal one compared 
to the offense. 7 

Some procedures that should be given 
prompt consideration are: 

1. Inspection on an annual basis of all 
drivers for physical defects. 

2. Removal of accident-prone drivers from 
the road. 

3. Permanent loss of driver's license for 
persons convicted of driving while drunk. 

4. Loss for stated time for drinking in a 
motorcar. 

5. The requiring of financial responsibility 
on part of owners of motor vehicles. 

6. Sufficient taxation of motor vehicle 
users to pay not only for construction of 
roads, but for police service, street cleaning, 
special lighting, parking structures, special 
structures and services which are now being 
paid for by the property owners and tax- 
payers. 

7. Taxation of motor vehicles on the 
basis of weight, length, and width to dis- 
courage designs that use up road and park- 
ing space and overload pavements. 

8. Taxation of motor vehicles on the basis 
of horsepower to discourage deadly increases 
in engine power which are tempting the 
ostentatious, the excitable, and the discour- 
teous persons. 

9. Barring of motor vehicles from as many 
residential areas as possible. 

10. Design of motor vehicles to be ap- 
proved by a national commission which in- 
spects them primarily for safety and for the 
prevention of wastage of metal. 

11. Design of engines to cut down waste- 
ful use of gasoline. 

12. Encouragement of system of public 
transportation, 


Address of the Honorable Joseph S. Far- 
land, U.S. Ambassador to Panama, 
Before the 70th Annual Convention of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, June 8, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our most able and distinguished Am- 
bassadors is the Honorable Joseph S. 
Farland, Ambassador to the Republic of 
Panama. 

On June 8, 1961, as the personal 
representative of President Kennedy, 
Ambassador Farland addressed the an- 
nual convention of the General Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs in Miami Beach, 
Fla. His address, A New Birth of Free- 
dom,” must have been truly inspiring to 
all those who were privileged to hear it. 
It is with pleasure that I commend Am- 
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bassador Farland’s remarks to the atten- 

tion of our colleagues: 

ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JOSEPH S. FAR- 
LAND, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO PANAMA, BEFORE 
THE 70TH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN'S CLUBS, 
HOTEL FONTAINEBLEU, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
THURSDAY, JUNE 8, 1961 

A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM 


Madam Chairman and ladies of the con- 
vention, the President of the United States 
has asked me, as his personal representa- 
tive, to convey to you his best wishes for the 
success of the 70th convention of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, and to 
express his gratification and commendation 
for your choice of a program emphasizing 
international matters, a program which 
should assist in creating greater understand- 
ing between nations and peoples. This I am 
delighted to do. 

At the same time I would like to tell you 
how greatly honored I am that your federa- 
tion has afforded me the occasion to meet 
with you this evening. It is a privilege for 
which I am most grateful because it presents 
a challenging opportunity to discuss certain 
serious international problems that confront 
our great Nation. Would that my subject 
could be one of levity or in a lighter vein 
but time and events negate that possibility. 
Serious are the international problems, and 
the welfare and future of us all are cardinally 
related to the decisions necessitated by these 
problems—decisions that are not subject to 
postponement. This you know; but it 
should be reiterated since you as a federa- 
tion are the largest group of organized wom- 
en in the world; being such, it is patently 
necessary that you continue to recognize the 
vast power for good which you possess and 
the need to continue full exercise of that 
power. 

There is much truth in the belief that the 
destiny of the world will be determined even 
more by the decisions of the women of the 
Americas than at the conference tables of 
the world’s political and military powers. 
Thus, I would be derelict to the occasion if 
I failed to stress the tremendous influence 
which you individually and as a federation 
exert not only in our homes, but also in 
local, national, and international affairs. 
And it is necessary to recognize that such 
influence is accompanied by heavy responsi- 
bility, since it involves a resultant direct re- 
lationship with the formulation of those de- 
cisions. What you do or do not do will 
continue to influence markedly and decisively 
all facets of our democratic way of life. Now, 
more than ever before, your role is of maxi- 
mum importance—your role is vital. This 
is why I feel it particularly opportune to 
discuss tonight areas in which you can ef- 
fect important contributions; to review some 
of the problems and dangers that threaten 
our basic principles of social, economic and 
governmental relations which, in turn, affect 
the peace we strive for in this world; and, in 
part, to give you an accounting of how our 
Government is channeling and conducting 
its activities in furtherance of these self- 
same democratic principles as related to the 
country to which I am accredited as your 
Ambassador, the Republic of Panama. 

Since the very genesis of our Nation 
women have helped in multiple ways to mold 
and strengthen the sinews of America. AS 
homemakers, the loving care and training 
given their children have been fruitful in 
the growth and well-being of the individual, 
the community, and the Nation. As teach- 
ers, they have instilled the ideals of good 
citizenship in millions of our children dur- 
ing their most formative years in elementary 
schools and high schools, and year by year, 
they have assumed increasing responsibility 
in whetting and satisfying the eager intel- 
lectual curiosity of the tidal wave of stu- 
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dents overflowing in our colleges and uni- 
versities, 

Women participate as never before in the 
civic affairs of the Nation, judiciously exer- 
cising their hard-won right to vote. Thus 
they keep faith with that small group of 
women—and, to keep the record straight, a 
few men—who met at Seneca Falls, N.Y. 
in July 1848 “to discuss the social, civil, and 
religious conditions and rights of woman.” 
From the ideas expressed at that historic 
meeting grew the woman's suffrage move- 
ment which did, indeed, so mightily move 
public opinion that our Constitution was 
amended 72 years later to guarantee woman's 
right to express her political preferences 
with the ballot. 

Not only do women now hold with distinc- 
tion large numbers of high-ranking admin- 
istrative positions in local, State, and Federal 
agencies, but also they hold many important 
Seats in our Nation's legislative bodies and 
enjoy increasing representation in its vari- 
ous judicial systems. The United States has 
been ably represented by its women who have 
served as delegates, advisers, and technical 
Consultants at dozens of international con- 
ferences and in crucially important posts at 
the United Nations. Our Foreign Service 
has many women career officers who are just 
as competent, Just as dedicated, as any man. 
And the wives of the officers of an Embassy 
Often are as important as their husbands in 
the sometimes touchy task of maintaining 
friendly relations with countries all over the 
globe. 

The women of the United States more and 
More are turning their inquiring minds 
toward every fleld of science in industrial, 
Government, and university laboratories. 
Medicine has benefited not only from their 
talents but also their instinctive 
tenderness. It is significant recognition of 
Woman's abality in this field that a woman 
physician watches over the health of our 
President, More than 22 million women 
have taken their place in the total workforce 
engaged in commerce and industry, stimu- 
lating the economic growth of our country. 
They help produce the innumerable goods 
and services that are needed to maintain, 
above and beyond our incomparable stand- 
ard of living, the security of the free world. 
In all the fields of arts and culture, the 
women of the United States have shown a 
great variety of natural gifts, winning na- 
tional and international fame for their 
accomplishments. 

In retrospect, the most amazing fact in 
this long list of achievements by the Ameri- 
can woman is that she has never surrendered 
her primary role as a homemaker. She has 
instead, through hardship, sacrifice, and, 
often, heroic effort, from the time of the 
colonial pioneers to the present day, ex- 
Panded her horizons of service to include not 
only her own family, but also her neighbors, 
near and far, her community, her country, 
and the world. She works for her loved ones 
and for people she may never meet in lands 
she may never see. Therein lies her spiritual 
greatness and the fulfillment of her duty 
and destiny as a woman. 

In all faith and all reverence, I believe 
that this pattern of development which, as 
a way of life, came into being inithis hem- 
isphere, this dedication of devotion by its 
Women in companionship with its men, from 
the earliest period of settlement, is part of 
a providential design. Let us never forget 
that not only our country, but also every 
Other one of the American family of na- 
tions which share so many bonds in com- 
mon, was founded by men and women who 
believed in God and sought to live in ac- 
cordance with His laws. There is no other 
great group of nations in the world of which 
it can be said, and is most truly said of 
the American peoples, that at the very mo- 
ment of their entrance on the visible stage 
of history, they thanked God for having 
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brought them thus far, and sought His guid- 
ance for all their future. In every one of 
our American Republics—whether the first 
settlers were Catholic or Protestant; wheth- 
er they spoke English, Spanish, French, or 
Portuguese—the little group that landed to 
found a dwelling place and a homeland, 
knelt devoutly in that prayer of thanksgiving 
and petition for blessing. That repeated act 
of faith and prayer was most moving, most 
significant. 

Mankind has survived many critical pe- 
riods in the centuries past, but there is 
good reason to believe that not since the 
Dark Ages has there existed a world situation 
so replete with danger as the present. The 
cold war is an inescapable influence on every 
facet of our Uves, and the threat of total 
all-out war is constantly with us. Through- 
out much of the world, mankind is viewing 
political and social disruption and in some 
instances stark chaos. Many millions of our 
Tellowmen not only lack the barest necessi- 
ties of life but what is most tragic—even 
more are filled with utter despair. The 
astounding progress of modern science, pub- 
licized in its reach for the stars, has accen- 
tuated the crisis by making possible the total 
destruction of mankind. The development of 
transportation and communication facilities 
has tended to bring into more dangerous riv- 
alry the divided ends and purposes of man. 
We have been brought closer together physi- 
cally—only.to disagree. 

Caught up in the backwash which followed 
World War I, the timid and weak sought 
temporary shelter in one tyranny or an- 
other, The political indifferent were prone 
to permit abjectly the erosion of their politi- 
cal values and of their principles. Many of 
those who believed in human rights and 
personal liberties faltered in their faith. 
And the powerful and violent imposed their 
tyrannies in the name of freedom. As the 
result of this degeneration, the world finds 
itself morassed in political and ideological 
conflict. Small wonder then that we must 
rally to the support of our leaders and help 
them plan and implement the new policies 
and programs to meet the immense chal- 
lenges of the times in which we are privi- 
leged to live and to serve. I would like to 
pinpoint for you those challenges that will 
most profoundly affect our lives and se- 
curity in this uncertain dpcade. 

The first is, without doubt, the rapid 
emergence of new nations, sometimes ex- 
plosively, from the fast shrinking areas of 
old colonial domination. A surgetide of na- 
tional independence is sweeping over many 
lands and may not recede until perhaps a 
minimum of 120 sovereign states shall make 
up the community of nations. Varied are 
the reasons giving impetus to this national- 
istic outbreak but interwoven repetitiously 
through the pattern Is the quest for freedom, 
nationally and individually, and the yearn- 
ing for economic and social betterment. 
These are the self-same forces that gal- 
yanized the Thirteen tiny Colonies to Her- 
culean action, that modeled our national 
heritage. It is well to remember that, most 
certainly, the Boston Tea Party was not a 
festive society get-together. Will these new 
States choose democratic freedom or will they 
succumb to totalitarian communism. The 
final choice necessarily must be theirs. But, 
an enlightened American policy of economic 
and social assistance can be an important 
factor in their decision, Here then is a cru- 
cial decision for it will shape the foreseeable 
future of our civilization. 

The second important challenge is the un- 
abating hostility of the Sino-Soviet Commu- 
nist bloc to the nations of the free world. 
This totalitarian bloc poses a worldwide 
threat, and particularly a threat to the 
emerging nations which face the possibility 
of being victimized by a more terrible form 
of colonialism than they have ever known 
or imagined. 
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There are several choices open to us. We 
can work hard and do all within our power 
to convince the developing nations that 
democracy and the rapid economic growth 
they need to survive go hand in hand. Or, 
at the other end of the spectrum, we can 
stand by and let the newer nations sample 
the promises of a Communist society and 
discover for themselves the cruel emptiness 
of these promises, with all the human de- 
struction this entails. 

To cloud the issue, Soviet imperialists 
speak of “peaceful coexistence" between the 
free world and that which lies in bondage 
behind the Iron Curtain. The meaning of 
these words is clear. It is the slogan under 
which the 20th century Communist impe- 
rialism aims to conquer the world without 
risking general war. Former independent 
states, with long and illustrious histories, 
forcibly subjugated by the Sino-Soviet bloo 
are tragic reminders of this process, It is 
these peoples, such as the Hungarians, Es- 
tonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Tibetans, to 
cite but a few who can eloquently testify 
about the real meaning of “peaceful coexist- 
ence." These people have not only been 
forcibly deprived of rights of sovereignty; 
they have lost the inalienable rights of free- 
dom to which all peoples of the world, re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color aspire; they 
have had taken from them those inalienable 
rights which democracy champions—life, 
liberty, the pursuit of happiness, the worth 
of the individual, and his endowment with 
human dignity. 

We speak much of human rights and per- 
sonal liberty even as we are witness today 
to so many evidences of man's degradation 
of man. And we must ask ourselves in the 
light of conflicting testimony from whence 
we obtain the concept of the dignity and 
worth of human nature. Some, perhaps a 
majority, would reply that this has come as 
a rationale of the sociologist, the philosopher, 
the statesman, but the answer for validity 
must go deeper—the worth of human per- 
sonality is the gift of our Creator who has 
called us to be His children. Take out of 
our national life the worship and service to 
God, take out every conception of the divine 
within humanity, all that we mean by the 
soul,.and you have devitalized democracy. 
Without God, political idealism by itself 
cannot survive. That is why Lenin in 1913 
dogmatically stated that “Every religious 
idea, every idea of a God, even flirting with 
the idea of God is unutterable vileness * * + 
of the most dangerous kind, ‘contagion’ of 
the most abominable kind. Millions of sins, 
filthy deeds, acts of violence and physical 
contagions * * * are far less dangerous than 
the subtle, spiritual idea of a God decked 
out in the smartest ‘ideological costumes 
The symbol of the cross or the symbol of 
the hammer and sickle; it is under these 
symbols that we must not only cast our vote 
but cast our lives. 

The third staggering challenge is more 
closely tled to the physical survival of our 
world. It is posed by the terrible destructive 
power of the thermonuclear weapons, the 
missiles systems that deliver them and the 
increasing membership in the so-called Nu- 
clear Club. After World War II our Nation 
demobilized to the point where it possessed 
not one division, not one air group ready for 
combat. Our democracy's deep reluctance to 
maintain a military establishment in time of 
peace gave rise to danger through weakness, 
We are squarely on the horns of a great di- 
lemma. It would be sheer folly not to 
develop the arms and military forces needed 
to deter every kind of Communist aggression. 
Yet it would be equally foolhardy not to 
urge On the world a policy of arms control to 
reduce the dangers to civilization of thermo- 
nuclear warfare. Logic and the ultimate 
survival of humanity demand that the United 
States and the Soviet Union come to an 
agreement in this crucial area of their many 
differences, but an effective one—not one 
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simply to reach an agreement. The problem 
of disarmament would be simple if the 
political issues could be resolved. Answer- 
ability for the breakdown of the thermo- 
nuclear control conferences to date is solely 
Russia's responsibility; solely Russia's in- 
transigency. 

We must be willing to deal with those 
challenges in the traditionally active and 
resourceful ways of our forefathers. There 
is every indication that we will continue to 
do just that. In his already classic in- 
augural address, President John F. Kennedy 
inspired millions of Americans to action and 
millions of our friends abroad to hope, when 
he said: “Let the word go forth from this 
time and place, to friend and foe alike, that 
the torch has been passed to a new genera- 
tion of Americans, born in this country, tem- 
pered by war, disciplined by a hard and 
bitter peace, proud of our ancient heritage— 
and unwilling to witness or permit the slow 
undoing of those human rights to which 
this Nation has always been committed, and 
to which we are committed today at home 
and around the world.” 

The entire address should be read and re- 
read by all of us for it is America's virile 
answer to Communist exploitation of na- 
tional weakness and human misery for its 
expansionist ends. It is our Nation’s an- 
swer to communistic imperialism—imperial- 
ism on a scale unknown to the Caesars. 
Can the leaders of the Communist world 
doubt that we were all as one with the Presi- 
dent when he expressed our singleness of 
purpose in these phrases: “Let every nation 
know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that 
we shall pay any price, bear any burden, 
meet any hardship, support any friend, op- 

any foe to assure the survival and the 
success of liberty." 

Now that our purpose has been stated in 
language that no aggressor can misunder- 
stand, how are we to wage this very hot cold 
war? I endorse the ideas of Gen. David 
Sarnoff, who more than 5 years ago, warned 
us that, For Moscow, the real alternative to 
a nuclear showdown is not peace but po- 
litical-psychological warfare of a magnitude 
to weaken, demoralize, chip away, and ulti- 
mately take over what remains of the free 
world.” He strongly urged “that we re- 
nounce all delusions of easy solutions and 
compromises; that instead we mount a po- 
litical counterstrategy as massive, as inten- 
sive and as clear about its ultimate goals as 
the strategy of the enemy itself.“ Thus our 
moral and physical strength should take the 
bold initiative and be brought to bear in full 
measure on Communist-created crises before 
they can wreak their planned havoc on the 
free world. We can no longer surrender our 
freedom in precious bits and pieces for the 
fool’s gold of temporarily relaxed tensions 
and the false security of coexistence offered 
by those who boast they will bury us. 

One of the clearest and most present 
dangers we face is allowing those among 
us who have become the proponents of a 
cold war status quo to lull us into not mak- 
ing our best, our urgently needed, efforts 
vigorously to defend and extend the heritage 
of our free society to those who hunger for 
its benefits. They are these who argue that 
a poor peace Is preferable to any war. They 
are the timid, grasping at the broken straws 
of illusionary security, struggling to keep 
alive the disappearing old order of things. 
These straws, one by one, are either being 
blown away by the healthy winds of long 
pent-up demands for human justice or are 
wilting before the insidious, miasmic emana- 
tions of international communism. 

This head-in-the-sand view with regard 
to the present revolutionary world situation 
is completely at odds with logic and reality. 
Refusing to face our responsibilities with 
strong national purpose and determination 
can only lead us to the ignominious sacri- 
fice of so many of our ideals that the very 
survival of our system of government will be 
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put in grave doubt. We cannot deny the 
sacred principles of our hard-won democracy 
by such craven, creeping surrender to those 
who seek our downfall. Let us not speak of 
defending the status quo until the world has 
a firm, unalterable peace won on our demo- 
cratic terms and enjoyed by everyone every- 
where. 

The bold and energetic restatement of our 
historic image as champions and defenders 
of liberty everywhere, I repeat, has been made 
in tough, clear and unmistakable language 
by our President, Action, strength and sacri- 
fice must be the keynotes of our national life 
and our foreign policy in this decade of 
daring dedication. We give them gladly in 
the sobering realization that a reluctance to 
act would make a mockery of free world 
leadership and would sicken the hearts of 
those millions yet enslaved by iron curtains, 
false doctrines, disease, ignorance, hunger 
and hopeless poverty. 

Let us consider a situation close to all of 
us in the United States, very close at hand 
indeed here in Miami. The course of events 
in Cuba daily emphasizes the stark loss of 
freedom to the people of that freedom-loving 
nation and underlines the threat to the 
threat to the Americas posed by the Com- 
munist-dominated Castro regime, alined with 
and supported by the Sino-Soviet bloc. The 
cause of freedom is coincident with the des- 
tinies of humanity; consequently, the tem- 
porary loss of freedom by the Cuban people 
to a tyrannical and dictatorial police state, 
which now bears the outward semblance of 
Cuba but not its noble and valiant spirit, 
constitutes a tragedy not only for Cubans 
but for mankind. 

The initial setback of the Cuban people 
in the fight to regain their freedom has suc- 
ceeded in further identifying the tyranny 
for what it is—a ruthless Communist dicta- 
torship. Therein, at least, the effort of these 
patriots has not m wholly in vain. The 
issue is now clearly delineated for even those 
who formerly did not wish to see: At stake 
is the survival of human liberty in the 
Americas and on this issue each of us, every 
one of us as free individuals, each one of 
our countries as free peoples, must take our 
stand. 

With a well-established Communist beach- 
head in the heart of our Hemisphere and 
with continued onslaught of Communist 
imperialism everywhere else—the nations of 
the Americas and of the free world must 
continue to bulld and strengthen bonds of 
alliance and friendship and must together 
rededicate themselves to those principles 
which we hold to be essential truths as we 
face today’s inescapable choice. Russia may 
have been the first to free man from the 
forces of gravity but the United States was 
the first to free man from despotism. And 
it is significant that even in a space probe 
the free world's first astronaut controlled 
the direction of his flight and thus, in this 
sense, the course of his destiny. 

For your attention tonight, I wish to pre- 
sent an observation which for the most part 
heretofore has gone unstated. In enunci- 
ating this observation I do so as a reporter— 
the idea is not mine, it is an idea indige- 
nous to the area in which I serve, and is 
being promulgated by those who are coun- 
terpart to you. It is true that there are in 
all of Latin America forces in motion and 
counterplay—forces as subtle as an idea 
posed by innuendo; forces as brutal and 
tyrannic as the mob cry of “paredon.” The 
women of Latin America—far from being 
immune to the political, social, and eco- 
nomic changes that are developing—are be- 
coming acutely conscious of their secondary 
role through the centuries past, and in con- 
tra position are developing an awareness to 
the challenge of today and tomorrow; a de- 
termination to assume positive and active 
participation in current events which affect 
their home and their nation. Within ex- 
panding realms of interest these women are 
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determined to become more influential in 
the formulation of decisions—local, national, 
and international—which will have a marked 
bearing upon the future courses of events. 

What I am reporting in no wise mini- 
mizes the great and significant contributions 
already made by the women of Latin America 
to the total life of their countries, both in 
colonial times and in the none too distant 
past. Women have been particularly promi- 
nent in many pioneer movements in this 
hemisphere. In the difficult period of 
colonization four women in Latin America 
ruled as governors—Isabel, the wife of 
Hernando de Soto, whom he left in Cuba as 
acting governor when he set out on his last 
expedition; Catalina Montejo who governed 
in Yucatan after her father's death; Beatriz, 
the wife of Alvarado, Conquistador of 
Guatemala, who assumed the governorship 
when her husband was slain in battle; and 
Brites de Albuquerque who governed an im- 
portant province of Brazil in the 16th cen- 
tury. During the present century, as a 
matter of fact, Latin women have served in 
more and varied cabinet roles than have the 
women of the United States; and the pro- 
portion of women who have assumed the 
duties of city government far exceeds that 
of the United States. 

But what is really exciting and vibrant, 
what is really impelling and forceful is that 
a change in custom and emphasis is pul- 
sating through the social complex. Women 
no longer are satisfied with the legacy of 
a negative or at best passive approach to 
the social, political, and economic factors 
which affect their lives and the lives of those 
they love. They are looking for new spir- 
itual and moral antecedents, and new direc- 
tives, upon which to base a way of life as 
well as the establishment of new norms, 
both political and economic. With greater 
devotion, and increased tion of the 
importance of religion in their lives they no 
longer feel that, in support of their church 
and its moral teachings, they should be the 
principal representative of the family at a 
time when the church, as never before, re- 
quires total participation of all the family. 
They are determined to bring new emphasis 
and allegiance to the home and to the 
family unit which will have far-reaching 
effects on past social practices. Thus per- 
force they can no longer observe as spec- 
tators the interplay of political activity— 
good, bad, or indifferent—that has flowed 
willy-nilly about them, for theirs is an in- 
terest motivated not by materialism or by 
self-aggrandizement but rather by principles 
of morality, by love of family, by concern 
for the best in their national heritage. In 
essence this is a new birth of freedom; this 
is a force to be reckoned with: democracy 
can underestimate this movement only to its 
loss; communism can ignore this moyement 
only at its peril. T 

I spoke before of the responsibility that 
goes hand-in-hand with your influence as 
effective opinion molders and full parti- 
cipants in the democratic processes that 
characterize our national and international 
affairs. If for no other reason, your respon- 
sibility is worldwide because you are an in- 
ternational organization, but irrespective of 
this, your responsibility of necessity would 
be international even though the organiza- 
tion were solely provincial. 

Your forthcoming International Conven- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro presents an excellent 
opportunity further to promulgate your pro- 
gram of service. The seminars on the Par- 
ticipation of Women in Public Affairs” which 
will be held in other Latin American Repub- 
lics after the convention can inspire thou- 
sands of women there to effective civic ac- 
tion. Impatient with the continuing in- 
ability of their men to accomplish the chang? 
by themselves, they possess the energy, de- 
sire and ability to heal the deep wounds in 
their social structure. I repeat, they are 
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hungering to speed up the social and eco- 
Nomic evolution with which they are now 
identified. I strongly urge that every at- 
tempt be made to fully assist the women of 
Latin America in this movement which is 
Underway. 

Further, I suggest that you continue to in- 
form yourselves as completely as you can of 
Your Nation's problems at home and abroad. 
The dynamics of bold, constructive action is 
the constructive criticism born of informed 
Public opinion. You must find and devote 
More time to analyzing the statements of 
the world’s leaders and the import of the 
dizzying succession of events that daily 
Change the international situation. This you 
Owe to yourselves and to your country. You 
must bring an understanding of this world 
into your homes. May I also suggest that at 
Some free moment each day you ask yourself 
what you, you personally, have done to assist 
Our Nation in its struggle to keep alive the 
Principles of freedom and human rights? By 
daily dedication you can institute a chain 
Teaction of incalculable force and benefit. 
You collectively are about 5 million strong; 
however, not only as an organization but as 
individuals, you represent a force, believe me, 
far beyond your own calculation. When you 
Wonder what you as one person, or your local 
Club as one small home town group can do, 
it is well to remember that a very few dedi- 
Cated disciples 2,000 years ago spread a 
gospel that changed the basic concepts of 
man's relationship with man, and showed 
him the path to God. Ideas, and dedication 
to those ideas, not only can be but are the 
strongest of all forces in today's struggle. A 
Crusade—a really viable crusade—is needed 
&gain to redefine and reaffirm our concepts of 
human rights and human values; and, in this 
crusade, I suggest the imperative need to 
bear in mind that principle which must be 
an integral part of\our daily lives and a con- 
tinuing guide for all governments that cher- 
ish freedom and whose people worship God. 
It is the thesis that emphasizes the God- 
given origin of man; that stresses the dignity 
of the individual; that spells out the in- 
dividual’s personal value to society; that 
acknowledges his basic and inalienable rights 
as a member of society. In the harsh light 
of the many dangers that today face the 
United States in its role as the leader and 
the hope of those who cherish liberty, you 
can have no greater responsibility. It is time 
to face up to the fact that the wages of 
ignorance and complacency can only be a 
disastrous national defeat followed by the 
loss of freedom for ourselves and those we 
defend. 

The bitter-seeds of Old World feudalism 
in Latin America have continued to germi- 
Nate into the present, concentrating wealth 
and political power in the hands of a few 
and thereby denying the just aspirations 
and great expectations of the humble masses 
for a better life. Here again your oppor- 
tunity is clear, your interest could not be 
More opportune. You must share with 
these women what you have learned from 
your own experience, so that they also may 
Successfully organize their human material 
resources to break the bonds of ignorance 
and hunger that now oppress too many of 
their fellow citizens. Your accomplishments, 
to which I rendered tribute at the start of 
My remarks, can be their beacon pointing 
to the fulfillment of the difficult tasks they 
have set for themselves, accomplishments 
Which can be their passport to full partic- 
ipation in the solution of 20th-century 
Problems which has too long been frus- 
trated by 18th-century social and economic 
thinking. 

In spite of the achievements and progress 
ot a people whom I greatly admire, Panama, 
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too, has been the victim of social and eco- 
nomic stultification irrespective of a close 
and special relationship to the United States 
which relationship produced the Panama 
Canal, an engineering miracle of incalcul- 
able benefit to the whole world. It is only 
too obyious to those who live in or pass 
through the Republic, as many of your own 
members will soon do, that her social and 
economic development has not kept pace 
with the patent prosperity reflected by the 
high standard of living enjoyed by U.S. citi- 
zens in the Canal Zone. Publicized through 
this situation has been, the applicable test 
is the real or fundamental needs of the people 
and the ability of their government to meet 
those needs. When such needs, brought 
about by population increasé or otherwise, 
cannot be met, the stage is set for com- 
munistic agitation. In addressing his na- 
tion last October President Roberto F. Chiari 
noted the danger which arises from such 
a situation when he stated “The imbalance 
between the increase in needs and the avail- 
able means to satisfy them is the primary 
cause of the economic, social and political 
disorders in underdeveloped countries such 
as Panama. When these convulsions reach 
a critical stage they also lead the masses— 
out of despair because of the absence of per- 
emptory remedies—to fall for the illusory 
promises of agitators seeking to establish 
totalitarian regimes.” 

But I can assure you that, devoted as it 
is to the ideals of freedom and development, 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
States have taken joint positive action to 

the germs of communism from 
breeding on the human misery born of so- 
cial and economic imbalances on the social 
scale. Both President Kennedy and Presi- 
dent Chiari are bringing into play dynamic 
programs whose unswerving basic spirit -is 
sincere concern for human dignity in all its 
facets. Certainly the brightest and perhaps 
the last and best hope for progress in the 
area through democratic process is Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress—Ali- 
anza Para el Progreso—a new program of 
massive assistance to all hemisphere nations 
willing to institute internal reforms and 
initiate self-help projects of immediate ben- 
efit to their less fortunate citizens. In con- 
formance with the objectives of the Alli- 
ance for Progress, President Chiari has stat- 
ed repeatedly Panama's awareness of an im- 


perative need for self-help and internal re- - 


form. Consequently, he has undertaken the 
mobilization of basic resources toward that 
end and has begun the promulgation of 
fundamental reforms in taxation, in educa- 
tion, in public health, apd in low-income 
housing. 

The keystone of President Kennedy’s 10- 
year program is the Act of Bogotá. In ac- 
cordance with our pledge, Congress has au- 
thorized, and the President less than 3 
weeks ago signed, an act providing some $500 
million as a Latin American social develop- 
ment fund to be administered primarily by 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 
And it is important for us to remember that 
the spirit and philosophy of the Act of Bo- 
gota and the program flowing from it spring 
from the Latin Americans themselves; the 
act was conceived and devised by them. 
This transcendental hemispheric agreement 
will bring rapid improvements in rural liv- 
ing and land use, housing, and community 
facilities, educational systems and training 
facilities, public health, and the mobiliza- 
tion of domestic resources. Consequently 
your Embassy's usual diplomatic functions 
in Panama—and I know this is also true of 
our embassies in the other Republics—have 
been augmented by the duties and activities 
necessary to encourage locally the adop- 
tion of the psychology underlying the act 
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and to assist in field implementation of its 
objectives. 

Experts in the various Panamanian Gov- 
ernment ministries are readying the presen- 
tation of urgent self-help projects that will 
be in addition to the many programs of 
technical assistance already being carried 
out by our wide-ranging International Co- 
operation Administration. The entire gam- 
ut of human activity from basic agricul- 
tural development and highway construc- 
tion, right down to nursing education 
and disease control is benefiting from the 
cooperative efforts of the two governments 
and their proud, freedom-loving people. 

U.S. citizens abroad are all—and always 
representatives of their country. Iam proud 
to say that in Panama the cémmunity of our 
fellow citizens there is doing an excellent 
job in furthering United States-Panamanian 
relations, and multitudinous are the ex- 
amples of this in charitable, social, recrea- 
tional, and cultural work. Not only the 
US. Government but also private institu- 
tions each year provide scholarship oppor- 
tunities for higher studies by Pan 
teachers and students. American private in- 
vestment capital continues to play an im- 
portant role in developing new industries 
and jobs, stimulating Panama’s economic 
growth. 

The very fine CARE organization supplies 
nourishing food to the needy and helps fill 
the huge gap in scarce school and laboratory 
equipment. CARE provides a precious daily 
milk ration to over 100,000 Panamanian 
schoolchildren. I am gratefully aware of 
your federation’s cooperation with CARE in 
providing to 22 schools in the Gulf of Mon- 
tejo area a series of kits to brighten the lives 
of the children and improve their health. 
This area has had little development of its 
agricultural, educational, and medical facili- 
ties. The schoolteacher generally provides 
the only available medical assistance, even 
to the taking of blood specimens for ma- 
larial infections. The medical aid kit will 
be invaluable. The classroom supplies, 
physical education and needle-trade mate- 
rials will be greeted with joy by children 
who may own only one shirt or dress, have 
never used a real baseball bat or glove and 
who share the treasured stub of a pencil to 
write their lessons on scraps of old enve- 
lopes or wrapping paper. The tools in the 
resettlers kit will help them keep back the 
jungle growth from the school area and 
maintain a garden, With all my heart, I 
commend you for this generous gesture 
which will show the humble people of the 
Montejo area that although society may have 
long neglected them, it has never forgotten 
that they, too, are precious members of the 
world community. As a result of this and 
for many other reasons you can be assured 
that a host of friends are looking forward 
to seeing those of you who will visit Panama 
in July. 

I can think of no more fitting way to close 
my remarks tonight than by urging you to 
rededicate your efforts to bring to fruition 
the challenge enunciated by your president, 
Mrs. Ozbirn, in her stirring inaugural ad- 
dress on June 17, 1961, when she said: ‘This 
moment together we pick up the pen to 
write the history of the general federation 
in the first 2 years of this exciting, exacting 
decade. Ours is the challenge to write our 
most significant record. As you will it, so 
will it be.“ Yes, so will it be; and you pur- 
sue this task with the proud knowledge that 
you have proven equal to every other chal- 
lenge in the illustrious record of service to 
our country and to humanity. With God's 
help, with an unconquerable spirit, I am con- 
fident that you will attain your goals now 
set, and in so doing serve Him, in truth, 
as an instrument of His peace. 
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The Remarkable Mr. Gross, of Iowa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Iowa’s Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, the Honorable H. R. Gross, is a 
tireless and devoted public servant of 
great principle. The high motives of this 
diligent Representative have never been 
questioned even by those who oppose him 
in the partisan political arena. 

Following is an article entitled The 
Remarkable Mr. Gross, of Iowa,” which 
appeared in the July 1961 issue of the 
National Publisher magazine. The au- 
thor is Mr. Bert Mills. 

THE REMARKABLE Mn. Gross, or Iowa 


Once during consideration by the House of 
Representatives of a military bill, an elder 
Statesman, Represcentative Cart VINSON, 
Democrat, of Georgia, chairman of the House 
Armed Services Committee, was challenged 
by a typical needling question from Repre- 
Senative H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa. 
Chairman Vinson accepted the interruption 
with good grace, remarking: There is really 
no good debate unless the gentleman from 
Towa is in it.” 

If the measure under discussion is a spend- 
ing bill, the chances are that the gentleman 
from Iowa is very much in the debate. Usu- 
ally Mr. Gross has some pungent comments 
to make, some unrevealed facts to disclose, 
and some cutback amendments to propose. 


A RECENT EXAMPLE 


A recent example of Representative Gross 
in action as protector of the public purse: 
“Mr. Chairman, I may say to the Members of 
the House that with the passage of the pre- 
ceding bill which call for an authorization 
to spend $12,300 million, and with the pas- 
Sage of this bill calling for $1,300 million, we 
will really put the taxpayers of the United 
States on the launching pad this afternoon. 
This is pretty fast spending in a period of 
about 4 hours. ‘ 

“If the President, as is reported, is coming 
Over here tomorrow to ask for another $500 
Million for this program, plus probably $5 or 
86 billion for the foreign giveaway program, 
the taxpayers are going to be in orbit by this 
time tomorrow night.” 

Being a Republican in the distinct minor- 
ity, the Iowan's economy pleas usually go 
Unheeded. But failure deters him not one 
Whit and he can be counted on to try again. 
Sometimes he succeeds in knocking out an 
appropriation or defeating a bill. In fact, 
a Florida Democrat told the House last year 
that Gross has “saved the taxpayers millions 
and millions of dollars.” 

Representative Gross is a skilled parlia- 
mentarian and often uses the rujebook to 
defeat or delay proposals he opposes. It is 
against House rules to legislate in an ap- 
Propriations bill but this is often attempted. 
Frequently it is the eagle-eyed Mr. Gross 
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who spots the infraction and makes the 
point of order that knocks out the offending 
language. 

HAS COURAGE OF CONVICTIONS 


Many times it is also Mr. Gross who makes 
an unpopular quorum call, or insists on a 
record vote. He is no respecter of high 
authority and regularly challenges the 
Speaker, majority leader, and heads of key 
committees. He has the courage of his 
convictions even if his is the only voice 
raised in protest. 

What is most remarkable about the gen- 
tleman from Iowa is the range of his knowl- 
edge. Most Members of Congress are expert 
in only one or two fields and remain silent 
except when one of their specialties is under 
discussion. Even veteran legislators are 
constantly amazed at how Representative 
Gross finds out so many things on so many 
different subjects. 

The answer is that H. R. does his home- 
work. He reads all major bills, committee 
reports, hearings. No social butterfly, he 
takes a stack of books home with him every 
night. He knows what is coming up on the 
House floor, and he takes the trouble to be 
fully informed. Sometimes his research pays 
off in the defeat of an expensive bill that 
most everybody else ignores. 

SAVES TAXPAYERS $300,000 


One such red-letter day for Mr. Gross 
came in 1960, when he almost singlehand- 
edly saved the taxpayers $300,000 at a single 
stroke. The present Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, Stewart L. Udall, has cause to remember 
this episode because as a House Member he 
was the sponsor of the bill that was 
“Grossed," instead of engrossed. 

Representative Udall gained committee 
approval of a bill for the United States to 
buy a rundown ranch house in Arizona which 
Theodore Roosevelt had once yisited and 
which contained a few relics. Known as 
Hubbell’s Trading Post, the bill called for 
it to be purchased and maintained by the 
National Park Service. 

Representative Gross, as he so often does, 
protested this was a waste of money. 

He pointed out that the value of the prop- 
erty was only $90,000 and that the bill called 
for the Government to buy it for $300,000. 
As usual, Representative Gross’ effort to de- 
feat the Udall bill was defeated, 67-27. As 
usual, Representative Gross noted the ab- 
sence of a quorum. Forced to go on record, 
the House reversed its tentative vote and de- 
feated the bill, 208-171. 

The Richmond (Va.) News Leader editori- 
alized on the incident: Let us contemplate 
Form 1040, due 2 weeks hence, and cast a 
small vote of thanks for Iowa’s Mr. Gross.” 
The Waterloo Daily Courier, published in 
Gross’ hometown, noted that in a single 
day Mr. Gross saved the taxpayers “more 
than they have paid him in salary and office 
expense during the entire 12 years he has 
been in Congress.” 

RAISED ON IOWA PARM 


H. R. Gross was raised on an Iowa farm, 
educated in rural schools, and attended the 
University of Missouri School of Journalism. 
His news background extended over a 28- 
year period until his election to Congress in 
1948. He held editorial posts with the San 
Antonio News, the Burlington Gazette, the 
Muscatine Journal, plus stints with the 
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United Press in Des Moines, Houston, Kan- 
sas City, and St. Louis. He was a radio 
news commentator at stations WHO, Des 
Moines; WLW, Cincinnati; and KXEL, 
Waterloo. He maintains his interest in the 
news world and is a regular reader of the 
National Publisher, 

Asked about his initials, Representative 
Gross confided they stand for Harold Royce 
but added in his dry way, “I never partic- 
ularly cared for Harold.” Even his best 
friends call him H. R. 

As a teenager he saw military service on 
the Mexican border, was in the AEF in 
World War I. He is a Presbyterian, a Mason, 
an Elk, a Legion and VFW member, He is 
married, with two sons. He celebrated his 
62d birthday recently. 

Representative Gross is the second-rank- 
ing Republican on the House Post Office and 
Civil Service Committee, and also serves on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Commit- 
tee. Due to his 12-year seniority, he could 
have switched to another committee on 
many past occasions but has chosen not to. 


VIEWS ON POSTAL RATES 


His views on postal rates are of particular 
interest to publishers. Although a faithful 
attendant at the recent rate hearings, he has 
characterized them as an exercise in futility. 
He believes that no matter what the House 
does this year on rates, the Senate will not 
act. 

When NEA witnesses testified on rates last 
May, Representative Gross agreed that no 
amount of rate increases, particularly on 
second-class mail, will erase the postal defi- 
cit. He told NEA Vice President Guy East- 
erly: “I agree with you. We can’t balance 
the Post Office budget. I commend you.” 

On at least one past occasion, Representa- 
tive Gross was the sole dissenter on a com- 
mittee vote to raise mail rates. 

On another occasion this year, Mr. Gross 
said the postal budget “will not be brought 
in balance by this postal rate bill, and if it 
were, it would not stay in balance * * *. 
So that all this talk about a balanced Post 
Office Department budget is so much ma- 
larkey.“ 

H. R. has been described as “peppery,” 
“acid-tongued,” “the stormy petrel of Con- 
gress,” the “watchdog of the Treasury.“ One 
Democrat who vainly challenged for his 
House seat that Gross “doesn’t have 
a real friend in the House of Representatives. 
He's a lone wolf, shunned by his colleagues. 
No one pays any attention to him.” The 
voters of Iowa's Third District didn't buy this 
line, for H. R. won by his usual record major- 
ity. Most years he leads the GOP ticket in. 
his State, and his 1960 margin was around 
24,000. 

Among the thousands of bills that won't 
pass this year, there is one that is completely 
unique. It is H.R, 144. Note the number 
well, for a gross is 12 dozen, or 144. And, of 
course, H.R. 144 is sponsored by H. R. bhim- 
self. And naturally the subject of the bill is 
reduction of the national debt, and a limita- 
tion on Government spending. 

LEST HE FORGET 


Representative Gross has the following 
anonymous quotation framed and mounted 
on his office wall, strategically placed so that 
he and all visitors cannot fail to see it upon 
leaving the office: 
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“Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody.” 


The Baltic Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, the 
duplicity of Soviet Russia has been dem- 
onstrated again and again in the ruth- 
less aggression of Russia against small 
nations such as the Baltic States of Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia which are 
under the cruel domination and control 
of the Soviet Union. 


This continued enslavement of the 
people of the Baltic States as well as 
those living under Soviet domination in 
other captive nations should be a matter 
of major concern and consideration in 
the United Nations, but to date no ef- 
fective efforts have been made in behalf 
of the millions now held in subjection 
to Russian tyranny. 

A recent article by Mr. George Todt 
which appeared in the Los Angeles Eve- 
ning Herald Express including a timely 
foreword quote by Mr. Leonard Valiukas, 
executive secretary of the Baltic States 
Joint Committee at Los Angeles, Calif., 
brings the situation into sharp focus 
and clearly shows that action by the 
United Nations to provide the people of 
the Baltic States and the other captive 
nations with an opportunity to hold free 
elections and regain their independence 
is long overdue, and that such action 
should be taken now. 

I recommend the following article to 
the attention of all my colleagues in the 
Congress: 

Tue BALTIC RESOLUTION 
(By George Todt) 

“May the fate of Lithuania stand as a 
constant warning to all freedom-loving peo- 
ples that appeasement of Soviet Russia is the 
initial step to the loss of that freedom.“ 
Leonard Valiukas. 

It was my privilege to be guest speaker 
last Sunday before some anti-Communist 
freedom fighters in our country who really 
know the score about the enemy we are 
fighting today. 

This was the Baltic States Joint Commit- 
tee composed of Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian organizations in southern Califor- 
nia. These Americans are wide awake. 

And well should these fine people know 
what we are fighting for against the world- 
wide tyranny of Marxism, Iron Curtain va- 
riety. 

Their kinsmen were overrun by the cruel- 
est despotism in the history of mankind just 
20 years ago. 

They have felt the lash of the conqueror 
and their loved ones have been torn from 
their homes—to be exiled, tortured, and mur- 
dered. This is Utopia? 
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THOSE WHO FIGHT 

No, It is not Utopia—but the Soviet Union 
now. 

The Balts here estimate that over 20 per- 
cent of their people in the Soviet Empire 
have been slain or doomed to Siberia. 

They want this terrible crime against hu- 
manity investigated by the United Nations. 
This is genocide. What will be done about 
it? 

After I had spoken to the Baltic group, they 
passed the following resolution unanimous- 
ly: 

“Whereas the liberty of Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia was forcibly violated and sup- 
pressed by Soviet Russia in June 1940 not 
withstanding solemn treaties and agreements 
of nonaggression; and 

“Whereas the Lithuanian, Latvian, and 
Estonian people are strongly opposed to for- 
eign domination and are determined to re- 
store their freedom and sovereignty which 
they had rightly and deservedly enjoyed for 
many centuries in the past; and“ 

THE RED CURSE 


“Whereas. the Soviets have deported or 
killed over 20 percent of the Baltic popula- 
tion since June 1940; and 

“Whereas the U.S. Government on July 23, 
1940, condemned such aggression and re- 
fused to recognize Soviet occupation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Congress 
to pass the Senate Concurrent Resolution 
12 and House Concurrent Resolution 153, in- 
troduced in February 1961, by Senator 
THomAs H. KUCHEL in the Senate and Repre- 
sentative GLENARD P. LirscoMs in the House, 
requesting the President of the United States 
to bring up the Baltic States question be- 
fore the United Nations—and to ask the 
United Nations request the Soviets to with- 
draw from the Baltic States, to return all 
Baltic exiles from Siberia, prisons and labor 
camps, and to conduct free elections in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia under United 
Nations supervision.” 


HAVE THE RIGHT 


Now who among us can find fault with 
such a request? 

Not he who stands for freedom from 
tyranny and oppression of peoples by im- 
perialist Red aggression. 

Not he who believes the United Nations 
ought to call the shots as they come with- 
out favor to any national group or ideology. 

Not he who cries out at the crime of 
genocide wherever it may happen to occur— 
even when the Soviets perform it. 

The Baltic countries are a clearcut case 
of Soviet outrage against all the moral and 
ethical principles upon which the United 
Nations was founded. 

Another clearcut case is Hungary, ravaged 
by the Reds in 1957. 

Why cannot the United Nations bring 
itself to talk about these matters? 


TO OUR PURSE 


If it is powerless to speak out against 
Communist terrorism of this nature, what 
are we doing in such an ineffective body? 

Better yet, what are the murderous Red 
slavemasters doing in this world peace or- 
ganization? It's a good question. 

In the case of similar Soviet aggression 
against Finland, the old League of Nations 
had the intestinal fortitude to throw the 
Reds out. At least, that body owned some 
forthright courage of their convictions. 

The same specious arguments used by the 
Soviets to justify their conquest of the Balts 
were also used to defend the German seizure 
of Austria before the Nuremberg Tribunal 
15 years ago. No soap. 


July 13 
The President’s Tax Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr, HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have received a letter from one of 
my constituents concerning the Presi- 
dent’s tax message, and I wish to share 
this letter with my colleagues. The full 
text of the letter is as follows: 

Hon. RALPR Harvey, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear RALPH; The tax message of the Presi- 
dent proposed a tax credit to business of 6 
percent for new investment in excess of 50 
percent of depreciation allowance and 15 
percent for excess over 100 percent of de- 
preciation allowance. Business and profes- 
sional witnesses before the Ways and Means 
Committee almost unanimously condemned 
the plan as regulatory, discriminatory and 
a public handout to business at the tax- 
payers’ expense. But the New Frontier pro- 
fessors, most of whom have had not one 
minute of business experience, won't give up. 
They now have a compromise deal, presented 
to the Ways and Means Committee by Sec- 
retary Dillon. The new plan would sub- 
sidize business by issuing a tax credit of 8 
percent for any and all new facilities re- 
gardless of depreciation allowances. The 
principle has not changed—it simply makes 
the handout available to more people. Po- 
litically it is a better looking spider and a 
prettier web.“ 

But it still has the same bad features: 

1. Discriminatory: Tax benefits are availa- 
ble only to those who need new facilities and 
are financially able to buy them, A business 
that has little cash or credit, or one that has 
recently invested in new facilities and does 
not need any more, receives little or no 
benefits. 

2. Regulatory: Once the principle of tax 
credits (rewards for Government-determined 
behavior) has been accepted by business, 
there is no reason why tax credits should 
not be offered and accepted for increasing 
sales effort, putting on more engineers, en- 
larging the inventory or accounts receivable. 
Thus, business slowly but surely accepts Fed- 
eral regulation and control via the tax route. 
forced into decisions it would not otherwise 
make. 

3. Subsidy: Tax credits used as a reward 
for buying new facilities are a public hand- 
out that business neither needs nor wants. 
The only encouragement for new investment 
that business has asked for is shorter lives 
for computing depreciation. But that seems 
to be too old fashioned and dull for, the 
young professors. 

You are going to have business constitu- 
ents who will tell you to support tax credits 
in any form, They see some ready cash next 
year and they can always use it. They will 
say: “Take what you can get. Forget about 
principles. Everybody else does.“ 

An official of a very large corporation said 
last week: A tax credit of 8 percent on new 
investments will save our stockholders 25 
cents a share.“ I say: “What are we trying 
to save—25 cents a share or the free- enter · 
prise system?” I thought the latter. 

The great need today is new business ideas 
and new business starts to create the jobs 
we mut have. Because of our insane tax- 
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tate structure, the reward for successful 
ideas, the urge to start a new business, and 
the incentive to work hard are not present. 
Neither is venture capital available to put 
new ideas to work. This is what professional 
job makers know, and that is the reason wit- 
nesses told the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee over and over again that 
tax-rate reform plus realistic depreciation 
allowances was the vital need. So-called 
loopholes, most of which are legitimate ex- 
emptions, anyway, can wait; but unless we 
Want a continuation of serious unemploy- 
ment and unsatisfactory growth, the Ways 
and Means Committee had better swing into 
action on tax-rate reform and forget the 
fringe benefits for a while. The Herlong- 
Baker legislation, now in the hands of the 
committee, offers the best solution to the 
tax problem. It gradually reduces all rates 
to reasonable levels over a period of 5 years, 
encouraging business to move forward by 
removing the tax restraints that are holding 
it back. This is bound to produce an ever- 
increasing flow of revenue to meet all neces- 
sary expense and reduce debt, even at the 
lower rates. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lor HAM TEETOR. 


Regular Commissions for Men Nurses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill today to authorize men 
nurses to be appointed as regular com- 
missioned officers in the Army and Navy. 
Present statutes give permissive author- 
ity to the Air Force to commission men 
nurses as regular officers, but an amend- 
ment to the law is necessary to give the 
Same authority to the Army and Navy. 

Since 1955—as a result of Public Law 
294, 84th Congress—men nurses have 
been appointed as reserve officers. Prior 
to that time they could serve only as 
Wardmen or corpsmen in an enlisted 
Status although many had the same 
training and qualifications as women 
nurse officers. There has now been a 
sufficient time to evaluate the usefulness, 
Potential, and limitations of men as 
commissioned officers in the Nurse Corps. 
Experience has shown that men are par- 
ticularly useful and effective as general 
duty nurses, anesthetists, psychiatric 
nurses, and operating room nurses. 
While women have never been assigned 
to airborne divisions, the authority to 
commission men nurses has permitted 
the assignment of Army Nurse Corps 
Officers to these units. Here, the man 
nurse makes a much needed contribu- 
tion to the medical units of these special 
divisions. 

The number of professional nurses in 
the United States is not keeping pace 
with the national requirements for this 
profession and this is reflected in efforts 
to keep the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and Air Force at required strength. Ex- 
perience has shown that authorization 
of regular commissions for men nurses 
Will assist in retention of motivated in- 
dividuals in military service as a career. 
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At the same time it would insure the 
possible utilization of additional num- 
bers of men if career incentives are 
equalized with those now offered to 
women. In addition, the added recog- 
nition of men nurses by the services will 
be an incentive for others to enter the 
nursing profession, thereby helping to 
relieve the overall shortage of nurses in 
the civilian as well as military fields. 

It is my hope that the Committee on 
Armed Services will favorably consider 
this legislation, and that early action 
will follow in the House and Senate. 


Height of Irresponsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a very excellent editorial which 
appeared in the July 8, 1961, issue of the 
Topeka Daily Capital newspaper. I 
have just returned from a trip to my 
constituency, and, in my opinion, this 
editorial presents the general tenor of 
thinking. The editorial follows: 


HEIGHT OF IRRESPONSIBILITY. 


U.S. Senator Jon J. WILLIAMS, of Dela- 
ware, one man in Congress who is highly 
concerned about deficit financing, said this 
week that the Federal deficit has been 
mounting at the rate of $1 million an hour 
since the Kennedy administration took 
office. 

WILIAMs, a Republican, also contended 
the New Frontier had been expanding pay- 
rolls at the rate of more than four employ- 
ees every 5 minutes since taking office. 

As à result of spending and payroll expan- 
sion, Wins says, the deficit for the fiscal 
year closing June 30 has been estimated by 
the Treasury at $3 billion, of which $2.3 bil- 
lion admittedly is the result of spending by 
the Kennedy administration. 

WI Laus declared: “The American people 
are just beginning to realize the enormous 
cost of the new spending programs of the 
Kennedy administration.” 

There is support for this statement in the 
recent poll of public opinion taken by 
Samuel Lubell, whose reports have appeared 
on this page this week. Lubell says the peo- 
ple want existing programs to yield better 
results and believe that all of the many 
existing Government spending efforts, do- 
mestic and foreign, need to be unified into 
a thought-through, first-things-first system 
of priorities. 

Summing up his report, Lubell, who inter- 
views people in all parts of the country, said 
much of the public is troubled that the 
Kennedy proposals have been “flung together 
without figuring what the total cost will be,” 
or “Where are all the taxes to come from to 
pay for it all?” 

Could it be that the public has at last come 
to realize that we have sapped our financial 
strength to the point where the deficit 
spending cannot go on and on and on? 

Fiscal stability, which is also fiscal ability, 
is our prime weapon against world commu- 
nism. Our dollars must finance our de- 
fenses, which every peace-loving American 
well knows. But if we bulld up a mighty 
defense system it can be supported only by 
a sound economy and a sound governmental 
fiscal policy. The sound fiscal policy we do 
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not now have and the situation is getting 
worse. 


What a travesty on freedom it would be if 
Congress, doling out largess in this welfare 
program and that, would let this country 
reach the point where we caused our own 
downfall because we did not have the moral 
responsibility to pay our bills without bor- 
rowing, the point where we would defeat 
ourselves on the homefront. 

There are men in Congress who have been 
dismayed with our profilgate spending for 
niceties we could do without. But there are 
enough there who put political gain ahead of 
the country’s most vital needs to vote us 
down to the point of no return. There is 
only one word for such an attitude, and that 
is irresponsibility. 


Austria: A Friend of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS F. JOHNSON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. JOHNSON of Maryland. Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I submit for the inclusion in the 
Record the remarks of His Excellency, 
the Austrian Ambassador, Dr. Wilfried 
Platzer. 


Dr. Platzer points out that Austria, 
though neutral, is strongly committed 
to the West. I believe his remarks will 
be of interest to Members of Congress: 

In the morning of June 3, 1961, the Presi- 
dent of the United States arrived in Vienna, 
the capital of Austria. The President of 
the Republic of Austria, Dr. Schaerf, the 
Federal Chancellor, Dr. Gorbach, and mem- 
bers of the Austrian Cabinet were on the 
airport to welcome your President. Thou- 
sands and thousands of Austrian citizens 
were standing along the roads and streets 
waving and cheering, when the President 
and Mrs. Kennedy drove into the beautiful 
city of Vienna. This spontaneous demon- 
stration of the Austrian people showed that 
this country was and is one of the most 
reliable friends of the United States. 

However, there are many more tangible 
facts which prove even more what Austria 
has contributed to the cause of the free 
world since 1955 when it became again a 
free and independent country. 

In the fall of 1956, during the Hungarian 
revolution, 200,000 refugees poured into 
Austria. Austria gave these freedom fight- 
ers food and shelter and showed that it was 
indeed the easternmost bulwark of Western 
democracy. It was heartwarming to see 
that the Austrians shared all they had with 
these unfortunate expellees from a neighbor- 
ing country. 

In the United Nations and in other inter- 
national organizations the Republic of Aus- 
tria played an important role during the 
last 5 years. The Federal Government of 
Austria has given its full support to the 
Secretary General Hammarskjold and is, like 
the United States, vigorously opposed 
against the Soviet demand to substitute the 
office of the Secretary General by their in- 
famous “troika.” This unyielding support 
of a neutral country was particularly valua- 
ble. Also during the debate about the Congo, 
Austria always voted with the Western pow- 
ers. Following a request by the Secretary 
General, Austria has also dispatched two 
hospital units together with a contingent 


of 100 physicians and medical helpers to the 
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Congo. This was doubtless a humanitarian 
act at a time when it was most needed. 

In other international organizations Aus- 
tria has tried to be helpful especially to di- 
minish East-West tensions. The headquar- 
ters of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency is located in Vienna and the Austrian 
Government was extremely cooperative in 
the establishment of this international or- 
ganization, 

It was very appropriate that Vienna was 
chosen as the place of the meeting between 
President Kennedy and Chairman Khru- 
shchev. The Austrian Government has not 
only immediately accepted our proposal to 
chose Vienna as the meeting place, but was 
also most helpful during the meeting to 
create an atmosphere which was facilitating 
and easing these important conversations. 

I would also like to mention that Austria 
has since the end of World War II an ex- 
tremely stable government. Since Austria 
has regained her full political sovereignty, 
her economy experienced an unprecedented 
expansion and over the past years record 
levels of production, employment, and for- 
eign trade were reached. The Austrian na- 
tional income is now double that of 1937, 
industrial production has increased two and 
a half times, and exports three times. It is 
for all the countries of the free world very 
valuable, that Austria, a neutral country 
but strongly committed to the West, is po- 
litically stable and her economy flourishing. 


Tribal Aid Opposes State Jurisdiction 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission heretofore granted, I place in 
the Recorp an article and an editorial 
pertaining to the Yakima Indian Tribe in 
the State of Washington. As you recall, 
I recently submitted a series of 10 arti- 
cles published by the Yakima Daily Re- 
public in which reporter Gene Mauldin 
interviewed both Indian and non-Indian 
leaders to seek solutions to the complex 
problems of and pertaining to the tribe. 

In the following article, James B. Ho- 
vis, attorney for the Yakima Indian 
Tribe, gives his reaction to the series of 

_ articles: 

James B. Hovis, Yakima Indians’ tribal at- 
torney, believes State jurisdiction over In- 
dians in all matters would be too extreme 
as a solution to Indian Reservation problems. 

Hovis, Yakima, took issue with a recently 
completed series of articles in the Yakima 
dailies and went on to say there should be 
more cooperation among all persons con- 
cerned with the problems of the Yakima 
Indians. 

He suggested we all work together as 
neighbors and that we cooperate and dis- 
cuss. these matters with objectivity with 
each other.“ 

His statement follows: 

“I have become increasingly disturbed at 
the series of articles that have been pub- 
lished in the Yakima dailies regarding the 
Yakima Indians. While I certainly think 
this is a matter that we should all be inter- 
ested in, it appears to me at least that this 
series of articles is not too objective. 

“First, I want to make it absolutely clear 
that I do not pretend to be any kind of ex- 
pert on Indian matters, but I have worked 
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with these Indian people for over 6 years. 
However, perhaps this is a handicap to me. 
It is disturbing to contemplate that I am not 
as sure ot my opinions as I was 6 years ago. 
If this is true, them perhaps I ought to be 
glad that I am not considering this problem 
6 years hence. By then, at the present rate, 
I will know nothing at all about Indian mat- 
ters. ~ 

“The thing that disturbs me is the fact 
that, in considering these articles, no con- 
versations at all were held by your writer 
with Indian leaders who have spent the 
greater portion of their adult life in this 
work. One thing that I know is that these 
leaders are trying to do the best that they 
can for their people. 

“The tenor of the articles seems to leave 
the impression that the Indian people are 
not at all interested in the problems that 
exist. This, I know, is not true, just as I 
know that these Indian leaders are willing 
to discuss and cooperate with any interested 
parties locally, statewide or nationally. 

“It is my firm belief that there must be 
more cooperation between all concerned and 
I therefore feel that these articles have been 
harmful toward this cooperation and are not 
serving the purpose that I am sure was in- 
tended,” 

SEES PROBLEMS 


“There are problems in regard to Indian 
jurisdiction matters. I see them all the 
time and we have two extreme thoughts on 
this matter. First, there are those who sin- 
cerely believe that the Indians should be 
placed within State jurisdiction in all mat- 
ters. Secondly, there are those that sincerely 
believe that, under the treaty between the 
United States of America and the Yakima 
Indian Nation, all non-Indians that live on 
the reservation should be subject to Indian 
Jurisdiction. = 

“Somewhere between these points I would 
suggest is a common ground that will serve 
the interests of all.“ 


WON'T BE DONE 


“In regard to total State jurisdiction, I 
have been disturbed by statements from 
county officials that the cost of assuming 
Indian jurisdiction would not increase coun- 
ty costs at all. This is just the thing that 
gives the Indian leaders their great concern 
about State jurisdiction. They feel the job 
won't cost more because it won't be done. 

“This concern I believe is with founda- 
tion, because we merely have to look at the 
school attendance problem to see that where 
the State assumes jurisdiction, quite often 
the job is not done by the State. 

“Sometime in the past truancy was within 
Federal and tribal jurisdiction. Approxl- 
mately 8 years ago this was, by Federal law 
and tribal resolution, transferred to the 
State. Objective observers have concluded 
that the State is not doing this job and that 
truancy today is worse among the Indian 
people than it had been before.” 

PAILURE CITED 


“Another thing that gives the Indian lead- 
ers concern is that in other States where 
the States have assumed jurisdiction, the 
State has not done the job where it has been 
granted jurisdiction. 

“Just today, on my desk I have received 
a release from the office of ARNOLD OLSEN, 
U.S. Representative from Montana, in which 
he discusses the failure of State jurisdiction 
over Indians in many areas, subsequent to 
the ge of Public Law 280 which allowed 
a State assume jurisdiction. 

“I would like to quote a portion of said 
release: 

As an example of the effect of Public 
Law 280, let us examine the situation on 
the Omaha Reservation in Nebraska. Pub- 
lic Law 280 specifically provided that the 
Senate of Nebraska shall exercise full crimi- 
nay jurisdiction over all Indian country 
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within the State. Yet, the administration 
of the criminal laws of Nebraska Is the re- 
sponsibility of the county governments. 
The counties in which the Omaha Reserva- 
tion is located refused to assume this juris- 
diction. The Federal Government and Oma- 
ha Tribe were deprived of jurisdiction by 
the act. A lawless area was created by act 
of Congress. Murdered men have lain in the 
street within the Omaha Reservation for 
over 24 hours before police have investi- 
gated the crime. This is an extreme but 
actual example of how Public Law 280 is 
operating today. 
HAS NOT HELPED 


“In the State of Washington where tribes 
have voluntarily accepted State jurisdiction, 
we are constantly told by Indian leaders 
from many of these areas that this trans- 
fer to the State has not helped the situa- 
tion. This is true even though none of 
these areas had made the sacrifice to pro- 
vide Indian law enforcement of the stand- 
ard that the Yakima Indians have main- 
tained. 

“There has been an improvement in the 
cooperation that we are receiving from the 
Federal judge in our area. The new Fed- 
eral judge is entertaining Indian juvenile 
matters.” 

STATEMENT APPALS 


“Strange as it may seem, we were informed 
before that the Federal judge in the past 
had told the district attorney that he did 
not want to clutter up his courtroom with 
this type of matter. Fortunately this situa- 
tion is now changed. 

“Some of this feeling prevailed among 
some members of the Department of Justice 
but fortunately not with all of them in this 
àrea. However, I am appalled by the state- 
ment from one local member of the De- 
partment of Justice that the Indians should 
have been treated as a ‘conquered’ people.” 

NOT CONQUERED 


“As any student of local history and of the 
background of the Treaty of 1855 can tell 
you, the Yakima Indians were not a con- 
quered people and the reservation was set 
aside for them exclusively, so that there 
would not be conflict betwen non-Indians 
and Indians during the settlement of the 
West. 

“While, at this late date, there may be 
some that feel that too much was granted 
to the Indians, reference to the treaty will 
show that the area ceded by the Yakima’s 
covered 16,920 square miles, or an area equiv- 
alent to the size of the Fourth Congressional 
District, while only 1,875 square miles were 
retained by the Yakima Nation.” 

RESERVATION SHARED 

“In addition to that, though the reserva- 
tion was reserved for the exclusive use of 
the Yakimas in the treaty, and it provides 
therein that no one should reside on the 
reservation without permission from the 
tribe, the tribe has shared and does con- 
tinue to share the reservation with non- 
Indians, so that today about 90 percent of 
the people living within the reservation are 
non-Indians. So, even here you can see 
there are two sides to this question just like 
anything else. 

“Incidentally it should be remembered 
that the people of Toppenish asked the 
agency to be moved to Toppenish over the 
wishes of the Indian leaders.” 

NO DISCRIMINATION? 


“Also in this regard, can there be anyone 
that says that, in the past, the Indian people 
have been treated with absolute fairness by 
some local law enforcement agencies? Oan 
there by anyone that would say that they 
have been treated without discrimination in 
the past? 

“One of my Indian friends asked me the 
other day where was the paper when there 
were violations of Indian civil rights and 
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where was there any discussion in the paper 
about the brutality that at times existed 
against the Indian people?” 

ANOTHER REASON 

“I told him that I did not have an answer 
to that question but I would like to say to 
you that if this has existed, perhaps this is 
another reason that one cannot expect the 
Indian people to embrace State jurisdiction 
wholeheartedly. 

“Further, I might add, in regard to the 
cause of State jurisdiction of Indians, the 
States that have done so are asking the 
Federal Government to give them assistance 
in paying the cost of assuming jurisdiction 
over the Indians. The neighboring State of 
Oregon asked $1,500,000 from the Federal 
Government for this purpose.” 

FEWER INDIANS 


It is Interesting to note that the State of 
Oregon has less Indians than the State of 
W 


m. These monies will not be 


forthcoming from Congress and, if we are 
to do a job, it will cost the State of Wash- 
ington a sizable sum. 

“The Indian people now tax themselves 
from their income to provide for this gov- 
ernmental function, together with many 
other governmental functions. 

“The Indian tribal court processes ap- 
proximately 1,600 cases involving adult of- 
fenders and approximately 1,100 cases in- 
volving youthful offenders, a year. The num- 
ber of Indian cases going through the Fed- 
eral courts for the major crimes, in addition 
to this caseload, is also substantial. 

“The cost of policing these cases, the cost 
of trying these cases, the cost of confinement 
are now borne by the tribe and the Federal 
Government. I surely can understand why 
the Federal authorities would want to get 
rid of this load, but I am sure that some 
State and local officials would not be pressing 
for this responsibility, if they were going 
to accept it and do a good job.” 


MORE REQUIRED 


“It would immediately call for an increase 
in judges, prosecuting attorneys, deputy 
sheriffs, and for an increase of facilities to 
detain these offenders. 

“I have been told by some that the reason 
for lack of cooperation between the State 
and Federal authorities with the tribe has 
been the reasoning that, if enough problems 
do exist in this matter, the Indians will 
finally be forced to come within State juris- 
diction. I would suggest this is not a very 
fair way of accomplishing this end.” 

JOB FOR ALL 


“If my opinion is worth anything, I would 
feel that the best thing that can be done 
is that we all work together as neighbors 
and that we cooperate and discuss these mat- 
ters with objectivity with each other. Any- 
thing that can be done toward creating such 
4 situation cannot but be helpful to us all. 

“No one would say that everything is per- 
fect in Indian government, just as in State, 
local, or Federal Government. We all have 
a job to do to make things work out better 
but we should all work toward a climate 
in which these corrections can be made.” 


The following, Mr. Speaker, is an edi- 
torial in summation of Mr. Maudlin’s 
Series and the view taken by Mr. Hovis: 

Four NECESSARY Srrs 


One of the favorite devices of Yakima In- 
dians and their supporters, in attampting to 
mitigate criticism, is to declare, “You don't 
Understand our problems.“ 

Even Tribal Attorney James Hovis used 
this argument when he related that in 6 
years he has become less sure of his opinions, 
and 6 years hence he might know nothing at 
all about Indian matters. 

We refute this kind of nt. Our 
claim, to the contrary, is that we do under- 
Stand the major issues. We see pitfalls in a 
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short study of a weighty subject, but we are 
not bogged down in details, exceptions, an- 
cient history, and romantic legends. 

In our examination of the problems of the 
Yakima Indians and their valley neighbors 
in a 10-part series, we had these objectives: 

To bring together a single, compact pack- 
age, a general portrayal of present conditions 
and to offer recommendations for correcting 
some of the difficulties, 

We believe that encouraging awareness of 
the problems by both Indians and non-In- 
dians is a civic responsibility. 

We have outlined the problems, except for 
one. This one is a major issue which serves 
to split the ranks of the Indians and their 
neighbors. This is not an issue of jurisdic- 
tion or juveniles or taxes, but a problem of 
attitude. 

Some Indians exhibit distrust, power-seek- 
ing tendencies, and indolence. Some non- 
Indians show prejudice and urge self-sery- 
ing solutions, but most of the latter have ex- 
pressed a great willingness to cooperate in 
heading off these difficulties. 

Indian leaders will not admit they are un- 
willing to cooperate, but they have not taken 
the initiative. 

It was the purpose of the Yakima dailies 
series, in part, to point out to the Indians 
that if they do not offer assistance in resolv- 
ing the problems, the job will be done for 
them by the State legislature and Congress. 

Indians tell us the probiems will vanish 
in time for the Yakimas eventually will vote 
to relieve themselves of Government dom- 
ination and will refuse further Government 
largess. That is a vague promise, and noth- 
ing seems to support any contention that 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs will encourage 
that type of program. 

Furthermore, .the problems, stemming 
partly from the attitudes of reservation resi- 
dents and to great extent from the creep- 
ing paternalism of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs, are of the present and they must not 
wait for those far future solutions. 

We recognize that some of the issues are 
complicated, but they are not without an- 
swers. Those who would insist the problems 
are impossible to solve cannot convince they 
are really interested in curing them. 

In our series, we discussed possible avenues 
of approach. These may be avenues ‘paved 
with shattered dreams and barricaded by 
thickets of mental thorns, but any steps 
in whatever may be the right direction will 
not be easily taken. 

We say only that they can be taken, that 
compromises must be effected, that a spirit 
of cooperation must prevail, and that the 
parties must resolve to take positive action 
at once. 

We believe examination of some of the 
minor problems can lead quickly to solu- 
tions that will build courage for tackling the 
major roadblocks on the avenues of correct 
progress. 

Indians expect soon to make a major 
policy statement in relationship to the prob- 
lems pointed up by the Yakima Dailies. In 
addition, the Toppenish Chamber of Com- 
merce has voted support for a plan that a 
conference of all interested organizations 
and individuals be called so they may seek 
solutions to these divisive disputes. 

These actions may help lead to sharp 
definitions of the most pressing problems. 
Whether the solutions will follow the lines 
we have suggested is not an issue at all; 
most important is that solutions of some 
kind be provided. 

We have hope our examination of the sit- 
uation will aid that cause. 

Any further consideration of what to do 
about the situation.on the Yakima Indian 
Reservation must be concerned with four 
points most of them with subissues and all 
of them overlapping. These are: 

1. Assumption by the State of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over the Indians: In 
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this field, something must be done toward 
setting juveniles on the right road, eliminat- 
ing police problems in reservation communi- 
ties, and returning some forms of credit to 
all Indians. 

2. Land leasing: Two recommendations we 
have previously made seem most important. 
First, farmers should have preference to 
meet any high bids on land they are pres- 
ently holding, at the time of expiration of 
their leases. Second, the Indigns should 
have the right to lease their allotted land at 
less than the so-called fair rental appraisal. 

3. Termination of the status of the 
Yakima Indlans as wards of the Govern- 
ment: One of two courses eventually should 
be taken: The trusteeship should be ended 
and the Indians paid for their Interest in the 
reservation, or the reservation must be de- 
veloped as a corporate entity, managed by 
the Indians themselves. In any case, the 
Indians should come under the laws of the 
State in which they reside. 

4. Administration of the reservation. This 
is In the hands of both the Yakima Indian 
Tribal Council and the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. The tribal council could take a 
step forward by providing for secret ballot 
and election of members of the council on 
a specified day. This would answer objec- 
tions of Indians that elections are delayed 
until council incumbents are sure of re- 
election. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs needs to 
take another look at the 1953 policy of Con- 
gress, Which, calls for termination for the 
Indians. It needs to begin leading the In- 
dians in that direction, or Congress will 
have to take the initiative to reorganize 
the Bureau. e 

This is, of course, only a brief summary 
of the recommendations we previously 
made. But we think these general guide- 
lines can be of service to those who would 
honestly work toward solutions. 

Status of the Indians is characterized as 
“the No. 1 problem in the Central Yakima 
Valley.” Certainly some effort should be 
made soon to reduce sharply that unneces- 
sary ranking. 


Deeper and Deeper Into the Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to include for the benefit of the Members 
of the House and other readers of the 
Recorp, an editorial which appeared in 
the July 9, 1961, issue of the Columbus 
Dispatch: 

DEEPER AND DEEPER INTO THE RED 


The extent to which the Federal Govern- 
ment has gone in fiscal irresponsibility was 
pointed up on the floor of Congress the 
other day by Senator WiLLIams, Republican, 
of Delaware, who said the Kennedy admin- 
istration has spent $2.3 billion more than 
the Government has received in revenue 
during the 5 months the administration has 
been in office. 

The Government, in other words, has 
been operating in the red at the rate of 
$110 million a week. On the basis of a 
5-day workweek, this would mean $22 mil- 
lion for every 8-hour working day. 

WittiaMs explained that new Federal aid 
programs of the New Frontier, combined with 
a stepping up of old programs, is responsible 
for the increased pace of deficit spending. 
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In order to underwrite the cost of these 
programs, the Government must borrow. 
But that doesn’t seem to bother the admin- 
istration. It holds to the belief that by 
additional spending more income will be 
available which will mean more taxes to 
make up for what is spent in the first place. 

This view is a reversal of the generally ac- 
cepted sound fiscal belief that you must 
“have” to “spend,” and accepts pump prim- 
ing as a year-in-and-year-out device. 

A person who executes and delivers a check 
with insufficient funds generally is put in 
jail. In Congress, many seem to think this 
practice is a good way to buy votes and 
achieve reelection: 

President Kennedy appears to have fallen 
victim of the same disease. Upon assuming 
office; he made many statements recom- 
mending a balanced budget and explaining 
how he was going to reduce Government per- 
sonnel. 

Instead of cutting the Government pay- 
roll, Mr. Kennedy added 33,445 Federal em- 
ployes in the first 4 months of the admin- 
istration—an average of 2,000 a week. 

In the light of the perilous fiscal condi- 
tion of the Federal Government, it would be 
wise for Members of Congress and the ad- 
ministration to ponder these words of 
Thomas Jefferson: 

“To preserve our independence, we must 
not let our leaders load us with perpetual 
debt. We must make our election between 
economy and liberty, or profusion and ser- 
vitude. The principle of spending money 
to be paid by posterity, under the name of 
funding, is but swindling futurity on a large 
scale.“ 


Welfare State in the Making 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, what 
road is the United States traveling? 
There cannot be a more important or 
far-reaching question facing this Con- 
gress. 

Scripps-Howard Columnist Henry J. 
Taylor, a clear and astute writer, points 
to a most important roadsign on the 
New Frontier trail. Mr. Taylor’s recent 
column—June 15, New York World Tele- 
gram and Sun—is of high significance: 

WELFARE STATE IN THE MAKING 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Can it be that we, the American public, 
do not know what is happening here? 

This question arises after studying the 
recent testimony given by Director of the 
Budget David E. Bell before the Senate- 
House Economic Committee. Mr. Bell was 
summoned to explain how President Ken- 
nedy plans to “move the American economy 
ahead.” 

The significance of Mr. Bell's testimony 
was not primarily the added billions of 
spending that he casually announced would 
be a requirement. The significant point 
was his unlabeled definition of the new ad- 
ministration’s basic philosophy and intent— 
a confession of fundamental economic ap- 
proach alien to our heritage and our basic 
freedoms, and completely discredited in 
Great Britain where it last failed. By this 
testimony President Kennedy embraces what 
he vehemently denied he would embrace 
when he was running for office. 

Our Budget Director defined the welfare 
state and sponsored it as the President's 
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basic intention. His testimony—surely not 
intended for a layman to understand— 
follows, in part: 

“The relevant criterion in determining the 
desirability of a proposed use of resources 
for public purpose is its value to the country 
in comparison to the value of using these 
for other purposes, public or private.” 

Translated out of its classical economic 
terminology this says: “How much of the 
working people’s money the political leaders 
should requisition, control and spend (in- 
cluding for their own political entrench- 
ment) depends on how much they decide to 
allow the earners of it to keep for them- 
selves.” 

You can search all of Marx, Engels, and 
all the British Fabian Socialists and their 
continental-brothers and you will not find 
a more authentic, accepted or classical defini- 
tion of welfare state socialism than here an- 
nounced as having been decided upon for 
America. In short, this is President Ken- 
nedy’s basic affiliation. 

England went through this deadly dance 
under the Labor-Socialist Party, encrusted 
with its professors from the London School 
of Economics, such as Harold Laski, et al. 
There were a few scholarly dissenters cry- 
ing in the wilderness from the very begin- 
ning, such as Guillebaud at St. John's Col- 
lege, Cambridge; but Britain went over- 
board when the trade unions’ Labor Party 
took hold and threw their votes into Parlia- 
ment. 

Britain all but collapsed; for salvation 
through bureaucracy means salvation 
through bankruptcy. Today the whole free 
world can be thankful that Britain quit it 
(by a resounding defeat at the polls) before 
It was too late. 

The weapon Russia wants most is a bank- 
rupt America. Ironically, the best way to 
hand it to her is to push ourselves into the 
welfare state. 

If we cherish our Nation and the free world 
something must be done to stop such ir- 
responsible spending dead in its tracks. For 
if America blows up, the world blows up. 
And who would be standing by to pick up 
the pieces? The Soviet Union—the enemy 
we say we are fighting. 

No political contrivance congenial to 
brain-trusters and designed to get votes in 
1964, is worth taking a chance like that. 

The Government floods our newspapers 
with handouts containing all kinds of trivia, 
including what menu was served at a Gov- 
ernment dinner and the color of the uphol- 
stery in an official jet. But I have seen no 
explanation of this profoundly important 
economic and social confession by the new 
administration—a movement that affects in 
the deepest way every American and the 
whole free world. 

Not to make such things clear to the pub- 
lic is the oldest habit in the long history of 
invisible Government. 


The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
untimely passing of our Chaplain's be- 
loved wife brings deep sorrow to all of us. 

The late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp was 
born and raised in Milford, Pa., an im- 
portant borough and county seat of Pike 
County, in the 10th Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I have the honor of repre- 
senting. 
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Mrs. Braskamp was a constant inspira- 
tion to her husband during the 35 years 
of their married life. She labored side 
by side with her husband in the estab- 
lishment of many havens of worship, 
which will linger on as monuments of 
her unswerving loyalty and dedication. 

The people of Pike County and north- 
eastern Pennsylvania join me in express- 
ing our deepest sympathies to Dr. Bras- 
kamp and his family in the loss of their 
beloved one. 


Christopher Columbus Monument in 
Pueblo, Colo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF. COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks an article 
by Miss Mary Margaret Feuerborn, a 
student of Pueblo College, Pueblo, Colo., 
containing interesting data on the mon- 
ument erected in Pueblo to Christopher 
Columbus on October 12, 1905. We take 
great pride that Colorado was the first 
State, beginning in 1905, to observe 
Columbus Day as a holiday. 

The article follows: 


A statue, any statue, is a monument to 
a moment in the lives of a people. It pays 
tribute, constant and visible, throughout the 
years, to some noble achievement of these 
people and their Nation. 

Pueblo has such a monument. It stands 
in the center of the Uptown Plaza on Abri- 
endo, lighted by spotlights by night, a mon- 
ument of bronze and concrete work. A high, 
slender pedestal, with ornamental figures 
molded and etched in its base, supports an 
age-darkened bronze bust of a conquerer. 

How did this statue come to be erected 
here? What is the history behind that 
emblem cut in concrete midway up the front 
pedestal face? The emblem shows a holly 
wreath, with tied stems, two flags crossed. 
and another banner, pinned beneath a shield 
ornamented with a cross. Two clasped 
hands, symbol of some friendship, it seems, 
and an American bald eagle complete the 
circlet. What does the symbol mean? What 
country’s flag is that? And why the hands? 
There must be a history here, and there- 
fore people behind the erection of this 
memorial to Columbus. 

As a newcomer to Pueblo, I passed Me- 
Lelland Library and that mute and solemn 
bronze face atop a pedestal a thousand times 
within a year, yet learned no more of its 
significance. Then, through a man, and his 
story of a newspaper, an organization, and 
a patriotic people in their new land, the 
statue came to life for me: 

“The flags you saw are the flag of Italy and 
the United States, and the hands clasped as 
friends are the symbol of our Columbian 
Federation—hands of unity between Italy 
and America. What is the federation? In 
Chicago in 1890, the Columbian Federation 
of Italian Societies in America was formed. 
with its primary aim to foster and advance 
a spirit of loyalty and patriotism to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

„. F. Delliqueri, the fedération’s Colorado 
delegate to the St. Louis Convention of 1897, 
came back to Pueblo with the idea for this 
monument to Columbus. From that year 
onward, our newspaper, L'Unione, the Co- 
lumbian Federation, under the presidency of 
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Hector Chiariglione, and all the local lodges 
of the federation, chiefly the Columbus 
Lodge in Colorado, spared no effort to cam- 
paign for a legal holiday in recognition of 
Columbus.” 

In his quiet office on Victoria Street a 
block off Union Station, the present national 
head of the Columbian Federation, Mr. Vin- 
cent Massari, sat on this still May morning 
and finished his story, the story of the people 
behind the statue, and how they came to 
erect this work in bronze and concrete to 
Pay Christopher Columbus the simple and 
sincere tribute of guarding and preserving 
his name through generations: 

“Colorado was the first State, starting in 
1905, to approve national celebration of 
October 12 for Columbus, with a proclama- 
tion issued by the then Governor of Colorado, 
Jesse F. McDonald. 

“In that same year, we inaugurated the 
Columbus statue on Abriendo Avenue with 
great festivities, as the second statue 
erected in tribute to Columbus in the United 
States. The Governor came, and from all 
Over the State, people poured into Pueblo 
that day in 1905. There were bands all over 
the city. At the monument, we had speeches. 
and Lina, the daughter of the then national 
President, Mr. Chiariglione, unveiled our 
Statue, and placed a huge wreath on the 
emblem above the Italian Inscription: 

A  Cristophoro Colombo—Augurando 
Che Primo Tra I Gloriosi—Ricordi I Mondo 
Il Giorno Memorando.’ 

“From the statue up there, all the societies 
and | and the bands marched in parade 
the whole way down to Mineral Palace, and 
we had a great banquet there that evening, 
with more than 500 people present. The day 
was a memorable occasion, and Puebloans 
long remembered it, and were proud of their 
city and State for being instrumental in 

about this day of tribute to the 
Man whose real monuments are continents. 

“Two years from that day, we passed the 
first law in the States of our Nation, making 
a legal holiday of October 12, The next 
State to follow Colorado was New York. 
Judge John J. Freschi asked the Columbian 
Federation to furnish a copy of the bill 
approved by the Colorado Legislature, and 
New York copied the exact draft ot our State's 
bili, After it did so, 39 other States followed 
sult, until, in 1935, at a joint session of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, Con- 
gress vested the President with the power to 
issue a proclamation every year for a Na- 
tional Columbus Day holiday. 

“We still have the annual celebration, with 
& speech and a wreath hanging. But the 
Derades and banquets aren't held any 
More in Pueblo, except when the National 
Columbian Federation holds its 4-year con- 
vention here sometimes. The statue up at 
the library though—it looks old now. There 
Used to be a little park around it, but they 
cut that away to make parking spaces. A 
tree on either side of it was cut away, too.” 

“Thank you for your story, Mr. Vincent 
Massari,” and I left with a history of a statue 
and people and patriotism. 

“In memory of Christopher Columbus, 
with the hope that the glorious date of Oc- 
hag 12, 1492, may be remembered in the 

Orid.” 


The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 
SPEECH ' 


or 
HON. ELIZABETH KEE 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, our hearts 
are saddened at news of the passing of 
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an unusually wonderful lady—the be- 
loved wife of our revered Chaplain. 

Mrs. Braskamp was the very essence 
of goodness, faith and unreserved love of 
God. These are her eternal treasures. 
In His loving service she found the 
laughter of the soul. Life was worth- 
while to this lovely Christian lady be- 
cause she herself was worthwhile. 

To her husband, so highly esteemed by 
every Member of Congress, our prayers 
are for his comfort in this hour of great 
bereavement. We know that his life- 
mate was especially blessed by the God 
of all of us. ' 


New Department of Defense Policy 
Statement on Employment of Retired 
Military Personnel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, a new 
statement of policy by the Department 
of Defense should do much to clarify em- 
ployment practices regarding the hiring 
of retired military officers. 

The American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees, especially through its 
Council of Defense Lodges, has long been 
seeking a clear-cut statement of policy 
in this field. 

No one questions the right of a retired 
officer to a job for which he is qualified. 
Unfortunately, however, there have been 
too many instances of defense jobs be- 
ing “tailored” for officers reaching retire- 
ment and of civilians with long expe- 
rience being shunted aside to make room 
for a military retiree. 5 

I congratulate President James A. 
Campbell of the AFGE and President 
A. E. Casgrain of the Council of Defense 
Lodges on the success of their efforts to 
secure a definitive policy statement on 
hiring. And I commend Secretary of 
Defense McNamara, Deputy Secretary 
Gilpatric, and Assistant Secretary— 
Manpower—Runge for facing up to a 
difficult situation. 

The success of the announced policy 
now rests with the Secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. I trust that they 
will see to it that their departments 
conform fully. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that my col- 
leagues will be interested in this state- 
ment of policy and for that reason I in- 
sert it at this point in the RECORD: 

EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

The basic objective in filling civil service 
positions is to assure the appointment of 
fully qualified individuals—generally the 
“best qualified’ among those under con- 
sideration. In most instances this should 
be a candidate selected from eligible career 
employees, in accordance with in-service 
placement and promotion procedures. 

There are, however, instances in which it 
is desirable and necessary to recruit from 
outside the Federal service. In such in- 
stances, the objective remains the same—to 
appoint the best qualified person available. 
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One source of outside recruitment is re- 
tired military personnel who, within statu- 
tory limitations, have every right to seek 
and to be considered for civil service posl- 
tions on the same basis as other citizens. 
Furthermore, for some positions, there will 
be retired military personnel who possess 
qualifications which make them a particu- 
larly good recruitment source. 

In the Department of Defense, however, 
we have a special obligation to assure that 
consideration of retired military personnel 
for civil service positions is extended on an 
equitable basis and that there is strict com- 
pliance in spirit and in procedure with the 
fundamental merit system principle of open 
public competition. Such an approach is 
essential not only in the interests of the 
public and of career clyil service employees, 
but in order to protect retired military per- 
sonnel from unwarranted allegations that 
they obtained their positions through influ- 
ence based upon prior military service. 

To establish safeguards which will reassure 
all concerned that selections for civilian 
positions in the Department of Defense are 
being made on an equitable basis it is re- 
quested that, to the extent not already 
incorporated in your respective personnel 
regulations, you include the following in- 
structions and establish any controls needed 
to assure that they are complied with: 

1. Full consideration, in accordance with 
in-service placement and promotion proce- 
dures, will be given to eligible career em- 
ployees before selecting retired military per- 
sonnel for a civil service position. 

2. When selection is from an established 
civil service register, retired military per- 
sonnel will be accorded treatment consistent 
with the provisions of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act and civil service regulations. 

3. Before selecting a retired military per- 
son for a civilian position, other than by 
certification from an established civil serv- 
ice register, recruitment for the position will 
be conducted in a way to assure 
that reasonable efforts are made to obtain 
applicants from all possible sources and in 
a matter that will avoid any suspicion of 
attempts to unduly limit competition. This 
requires that the vacancy be well publicized 
and recruitment conducted over a period of 
time long enough to give all interested can- 
didates an opportunity to apply and that 
qualification requirements for a position not 
be written in a manner designed to give ad- 
vantage to a particular individual. This will 
not be interpreted, however, to require any 
special recruitment efforts or delays in se- 
lection for shortage category positions for 
which advanced in-hiring rates have been 
approved. 

4. Positions will not be held open pending 
the retirement of a person in the military 
service in order to provide that persons 
with a preferential opportunity to be ap- 
pointed to the position. 

5. Action to employ a retired military per- 
gon at an installation at which he was sta- 
tioned for duty within the 6 months period 
immediately preceding the proposed appoint- 
ment will require prior approval by the Sec- 
retary of the military department concerned 
or his designee for the purpose. Requests for 
such approval will be accompanied by a 
statement of the actions taken to comply 
with numbered paragraphs 1-4 above, and 
of the procedures followed in determining 
that the retired person was the best qualified 
applicant. Exception to this requirement 
for prior clearance may be made for short- 
age category positions for which advanced 
in-hiring rates have been approved. 

ROSWELL L. GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Signature authenticated by: 
Henry E. LOFDAHL, 
Chief, Correspondence Control Section, 
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FBI: Another Fine Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL L. DEVINE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV: 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to submit for the Recorp the results of 
another year of outstanding accomplish- 
ments by the greatest law enforcement 
agency in the world—the FBI. Mr. 
Hoover and his associates are again de- 
serving of the heartfelt thanks of all 


thinking Americans: 

Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy an- 
nounced today that FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover had furnished him information on 
FBI accomplishments for the 1961 fiscal year 
reflecting new all-time highs in many phases 
of FBI operations during the year ending 
June 30, 1961. 

Mr. Hoover revealed that fines, savings, and 
recoveries in FBlI-investigated cases during 
this period reached a new peak of $167,654,- 
622, a figure which represents a return of 
$1.34 for every dollar appropriated for the 
FBI. For the 6th successive year a new 
record was set with the location of 18,410 
stolen motor vehicles in FBI cases, a jump 
of 980 automobiles over the year before. 

During the 1961 fiscal year, 9,935 FBI 
fugitives were located, an increase of over 
4 percent above the preceding 12 months. 
Included in this number were 21 members 
of the FBI's “10 most wanted fugitives” list, 
the second highest total since the program's 
inception a little over 11 years ago. During 
this period, 1,418 criminal who had fied 
across State lines in violation of the Fugitive 
Felon Act were located. 

Mr. Hoover said that 12,390 convictions 
were returned in cases investigated by the 
FBI. This is the largest number of con- 
victions for any peacetime fiscal year and 
represents 96.6 percent of persons brought 
to trial in FBI cases. Mr. Hoover also noted 
that 93.2 percent of these convictions re- 
sulted from guilty pleas. As a result of 
these convictions, 35,346 ycars of actual, 
suspended and probationary sentences were 
meted out. In addition, one death sentence 
and eight life sentences were imposed. 

As in the past, the FBI continued its 
policy of making its cost-free cooperative 
services available to Federal, State, and local 
law enforcement agencies throughout the 
United States. With the graduation of the 
67th session of the FBI National Academy 
in June 1961 over 4,000 men now have com- 
pleted this 12-week course of specialized 
instruction. During the past year, the FBI 
assisted, upon request, in 3,464 local police 
training schools which were attended by 
over 88,000 law enforcement officers. The 
FBI laboratory achieved new highs with the 
receipt of 40,662 requests for assistance in- 
volving 224,183 scientific examinations of 
186,378 specimens of evidence. 

the year, substantially every 
American law enforcement agency continued 
to submit fingerprint cards to the FBI. 
These cards were received at the rate of 
slightly over 21,000 a day; and on June 30, 
1961, the total number of fingerprint cards 
on file with the FBI reached the mammoth 
figure of 159,788,500. 

The fiscal year 1961 also saw a continuing, 
vigorous Investigation by the FBI of those 
elements endangering America’s internal 
security. Based on information obtained 
by the FBI through such investigations, the 
Department of State has been enabled to 
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take action against Soviet-bloc officials who 
have engaged in activities beyond the scope 
of their official assignments in the United 
States; and the Department of Justice has 
been enabled to institute prosecution against 
persons engaged in espionage activities. 


A New Voice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, Raymond Moley, one of the most ex- 
perienced political scientists in our Na- 
tion and an author of high repute, wrote 
his first column for the New York Sun- 
day Herald Tribune this week July 9, 
1961. Those of us who live in the Mid- 
west know first hand of Mr. Moley’s 
thoughtful articles as we see them in the 
Chicago. Daily News and other papers. 
But on the east coast, especially in such 
cities as Washington and New York, this 
respected voice of American conserv- 
atism has not been available to the gen- 
eral public. It is therefore good news 
to thinking people who like to read pro- 
vocative think pieces that the hard- 
hitting comments of Mr. Moley will now 
be readily available to us in the Nation's 
Capital through the New York Herald 
Tribune as well as through Newsweek 
magazine. I hope the management of 
the Herald Tribune will continue to pre- 
sent new writers who will help balance 
the heavy output of opinion which cur- 
rently is weighed very much in a direc- 
tion opposite that of Mr. Moley's. His 
first column for the Herald Tribune ap- 
propriately is about education, a subject 
which needs much study and thoughtful 
comment: 

On Am AND COLOSSAL NERVE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Inasmuch as the Federal bureaucracy has 
been incompetent in administering the mil- 
lions already given for school aid, it would 
seem to have colossal nerve to come before 
Congress with a demand to administer the 
billions involved in the plan now pending in 
the House of Representatives. 

One of the arguments for Federal school 
aid is that the Federal Government has been 
spending our money for limited school aid 
through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare and its Office of Education. 

The officer responsible for checking Fed- 
eral programs, the Comptroller General of 
the United States, issued a devastating re- 
port on this subject on June 12 of this year. 
It certainly denied any Federal claim to 
superior wisdom and efficiency in spending 
funds. 

More than 10 years ago, the 81st Congress 
enacted a law, amended several times since, 
to provide assistance to school districts 
which, under the defense effort, have been 
required to care for more than a normal 
number of schoolchildren. This program is 
called school assistance in federally af- 
fected areas. 

The pertinent language in the law states 
that monetary grants shall be made to such 
school districts based upon the following 
requirement: 
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“The estimated increase, since the base 
year, in the number of children whose mem- 
bership results directly from activities of the 
United States (carried on either directly or 
through a contractor).” 

Since 1950, $948 million has been spent 
under this legislation. 

The Comptroller General found after ex- 
amination that the instructions issued were 
80 loose that data submitted by districts ap- 
plying for aid were considered sufficient, with 
little or no independent checking. 

Companies having defense or Government 
contracts were supposed to provide an indi- 
cation of the extent to which children of 
parents employed by such companies were to 
be the beneficiaries. But the statements of 
the number of employees as provided by 
school districts were accepted as adequate 
evidence of need. Under this practice, all 
the children of all employees of companies 
which had only minor Federal contracts 
were counted as an abnormal addition to the 
school load. 

It would seem that prudent administra- 
tion of such large sums would take into 
consideration the increase in the number of 
children of employees directly concerned 
with the proportion of Federal business done 
by that company. 

But this was not done. The report of the 
Comptroller General says that the Office of 
Education’s instructions “did not include 
guides or standards to assist the field repre- 
sentatives to arrive at appropriate conclu- 
sions.” 

The Comptroller General's report says also 
that “no instructions were provided to the 
schoo] districts on how to determine that 
industries or installations were engaged in 
Federal activities directly or through a con- 
tractor. There was no guide given as to the 
types of goods or materials produced or sold 
by contractors that would qualify them as 
defense plants. 

This program is up for more money now 
and is tied in with the rest of the school- ald 
plans. 

The cynical move of this administration 
to pressure Members of the House to vote 
for all school aid is shown by a release of 
figures showing which Congressmen's dis- 
tricts got some of this loosely spent money. 
The release shows 313 Members’ districts, 
with the amounts charged against each. 
These figures apply specifically to the dis- 
tricts represented by members of the Rules 
Committee, which is presently holding up 
the whole batch of school-aid plans. 

In short, the administration is saying: 
“Vote for what we want, because look at 
what we have given your districts all these 
years." 


International Museum Leaders Visit 
American Museums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 30, this year, it was my privilege as 
vice regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association to be official hostess to the 
representatives of foreign museums who 
were in this country as guests of the 
American Association of Museums and 
the U.S. State Department. We had 
supper on the piazza of Mount Vernon 
and it was a delightful evening. 
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Recently I received a letter from Mrs. 
Alice J. Turnham, director of the McGill 
University Museums in Montreal, Can- 
ada, sending a report of the tour of mid- 
Western museums, Believing that many 
Members of this body will be interested 
in this report I wish to include it in the 
Recorp: 

A TOUR oF MIDWESTERN AMERICAN MUSEUMS 
By INTERNATIONAL MUSEUM LEADERS AT THE 
INVITATION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
or MUSEUMS AND THE U.S. STATE DEPART- 
MENT, APRIL 28 ro May 28, 1961 


Background 1960: In June 1960, through 
the initiative of the American Association 
of Museums, seven invited foreign museum 
leaders toured museums in the United States 
following the 55th annual conference of the 
association in Boston. These delegates, in- 
cluding representatives from Finland, Ger- 
Many, Scotland, Ghana, South Africa, and 
Japan, spent 2 weeks visiting museums along 
the eastern seaboard and took home with 
them many valuable impressions of the 
American museum scene. 

Sponsorship 1961: The remarkable success 
of last year’s undertaking in stimulating an 
exchange of museum ideas prompted the 
U.S. State Department this year to provide 
& substantial grant to the American Associa- 
tion of Museums to enable it to invite repre- 
Sentatives of further nations to take part in 
& more extended tour in another section of 
the United States of America, commencing in 
Washington, D.C., and culminating in the 
56th annual museum meeting in Detroit. 

Participants: 25 invitations were sent 
Out in February by the American Associ- 
ation of Museums to selected museum leaders 
on 5 continents. Acceptances were re- 
ceived from 12 copntries and a total of 17 
delegates assembled in Washington on April 
38. (See app. A.) These were joined 
by two staff members from the American 

latlon of Museums and a representative 
from the U.S. National Museum, While all 
delegates spoke „some were more fu- 
ent than others, and this diversity of ex- 
Pression gave added interest to the many 
Conferences in which the group took part. 
The variety of languages and of political and 
religious beliefs within the group raised no 
Problems whatsoever and provided un- 
Paralleled opportunities to observe and com- 
bare reactions during visits to 53 museums, 
galleries, and historic sites in 23 different 
centers during a period of 30 days. 

A more compatible group it would have 
been hard to find, for the community of pro- 
fessional interests served to unite the mem- 

in & very warm and special way and 
despite the diverse backgrounds a most con- 
Senial atmosphere prevailed throughout the 
entire tour. 

Itinerary: A 4-week itinerary was arranged 
by the association through a segment of 
a which is often overlooked by foreign 
travelers. After a briefing in Washington 
and memorable visits to some of its outstand- 

museums and historic shrines, the tour 
followed a predetermined course through six 
Midwestern States: Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, 
Ilinois, Michigan; and Wisconsin. (See Ap- 
Pendix B.) The original plan was flexible 
enough, however, to permit a number of un- 
Scheduled stops and it was made clear at the 
Outset that individuals need not adhere 
rigidiy to any program. In fact, within each 
Center special efforts were made by, host or- 
Santzations to adapt the local program to the 
expressed needs of the delegates, and this 
often provided multiple choices. = 

Transportation: The trip from Washington 
to Cleveland was made by air. Otherwise, 
travel was by chartered bus which insured 
Unity within the group and gave ample 
Scope for solitude or conversation as desired. 

Program: All types of institutions were 
visited, including art galleries, scientific and 
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historical museums, historic houses, open air 
museums, childrens museums, aquariums, 
zoos, and planetariums. Opportunities were 
provided to examine exhibits, to talk with 
staff members behind the scenes, to observe 
the research and educational activities, to 
participate in seminars and staff meetings 
and to confer with local educational and 
political leaders in order to obtain insight 
into problems of operation and community 
participation. During these discussions dele- 
gates and hosts contributed much which was 
of mutual benefit, and the subsequent con- 
versations as members later compared notes 
brought out a depth of observation which 
could never have been achieved by any other 
means. ` 

Accommodation was provided in most in- 
stances in hotels, but occasionally the visi- 
tors were housed with staff or board members 
or with other museum friends, making it pos- 
sible in this way to glimpse something of 
family life in America as well, In each cen- 
ter the group was entertained most hospita- 
bly by local organizations at lunches, dinners 
and receptions, and the spontaneity and in- 
formality of both hosts and visitors resulted 
in many enduring friendships, quite apart 
from the many professional contacts which 
will have long-term effects in all of the 
museums concerned. 


There is no doubt but that the mere 
presence of the group in an area did much 
to emphasize the importance of their own 
museums and galleries in the eyes of the 
local citizens. At the same time, personal 
acquaintance with the widely diversified 
members helped to correct, on both sides, 
some preconceived ideas of relative progress 
or superiority and brought fresh points of 
view to familiar scenes. Press, radio and 
television interviews were often arranged by 
local committees, well aware of the potential 
assistance the members of such a group could 
provide in bolstering local support. 

Conclusions: The official tour came to an 
end with the 56th annual conference of the 
American Museums Association in Detroit 
where the group reported to 600 delegates 
assembled from all over North America. Each 
of the foreign visitors was introduced and 
seven speakers, previously chosen among 
them, expressed the collective views of the 
group. Questions received from the floor 
were answered by appropriate members in 
an effort to provide a well rounded, stimu- 
lating program. That this mass project was 
in some ways less successful than the more 
casual programs was understandable in view 
of the enforced formality of this particular 
occasion and the unavoidable magnification 
of language problems which in personal con- 
versations were negligible. The program did, 
however, give an insight into the spirit and 
accomplishments of the visitors, and the 
written summary which will appear in due 
course in the Midwest Museums Quarterly 
will provide a more lasting contribution than 
could have been expected at any mass 
meeting. 

The points most strongly stressed by the 
European representatives were the high pro- 
fessional standard evident among museum 
workers abroad, and the recognition of pro- 
fessional status accorded these workers in 
their own communities. Sharpest contrast 
between foreign and American museums ap- 
peared to be in the dignity and reserve of 
the foreign museums as opposed to the 
breezy informality so often evident in ex- 
hibits and tn supporting programs in the 
United States. Delegates agreed that a mid- 
dle course might be closer to the ideal. Em- 
phasis among foreign museums tends, they 
found, to be much stronger on research and 
scholarly publications than it is in Ameri- 
can museums, although the delegates’ judg- 
ment of Americans in this respect was pos- 
sibly premature. The stress on the popular 
approach, so evident in many of the muse- 
ums visited, tended to overshadow the less 
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glamorous research projects which, though 
well-supported by the museums themselves, 
were often not given all the public recogni- 
tion they deserved. 

The splendor and magnificence of some of 
the major collections, the quiet charm of 
many of the historic houses, the devoted if 
sometimes misguided efforts of the less pro- 
fessional workers in tiny museums as con- 
trasted with the progressive business meth- 
ods in larger institutions, the fantastic de- 
tail and polish in those exhibits which were 
backed by almost limitless budgets and the 
resourcefulness evident in those with less 
fortunate finances—all these were impor- 
tant facets in the general discussion. The 
foreign representatives were the first to point 
out, however, that such a rapid tour, re- 
Stricted as it was to a relatively small por- 
tion of the United States, could give only a 
bird's-eye view of the American museum 
scene. No one could expect under such con- 
ditions to understand thoroughly any single 
museum in terms of the obstacles it has 
overcome, the very real odds against which 
it continues to struggle, or the plans on 
which it has set its hopes. 

By focusing attention from many angles 
on education practices, on exhibition tech- 
niques, and on care of collections, the dele- 
gates tried to give perspective to their com- 
ments, bringing in comparisons with mu- 
seums in their home countries so that others 
might share the richness of what was truly 
a remarkable combined experience. Criti- 
cisms were intended in the most friendly 
and constructive manner, and each of the 
foreign participants was well aware that he 
himself epitomized his own country in the 
eyes of all with whom he came in contact. 

Public relations as carried out in the name 
of any museum by a special department with 
its own elaborate contacts with press, ra- 
dio, television, and the visitor, were seen to 
be no more important than the corporate im- 
pression of the same institution as conveyed 
to visitors by each individual staff member, 
be he director, curator, typist, or guard. 
The larger the institition the more in- 
sidious the danger of thinking that public 
relations belong only to one department, and 
that these precepts can be operated with 
pushbutton control. 

Quite apart from observations made within 
the museums, there was much else to be 
learned from the tour, not the least of which 
was the fact that America has many treas- 
ures of which Americans themselves are un- 
aware. The heart of this country, so often 
bypassed by those who hasten from coast to 
coast, has nothing for which to apologize 
and much that is worth going hundreds of 
miles to see. The visitors encountered a 
warmth, a friendliness, and an indulgence 
for language difficulties which would do 
credit to any nation, and they in turn dem- 
onstrated very forcibly that professional men 
and women of varying nationalities and cul- 
tural backgrounds, speaking a vartety of lan- 
guages, can live together in splendid har- 
mony, in close quarters and under exacting 
conditions, 

The U.S. State Department is to be com- 
mended on its foresight and its generous 
support of this unique project which served 
the dual purpose of strengthening U.S. cul- 
tural ties abroad, and fostering a greater 
awareness among Americans of the cultural 
resources in their own country. 

To the hundreds of people throughout 
the tour who helped in so many ways to 
assist, enlighten, and entertain the dele- 
gates, go the heartfelt thanks of each and 
everyone. It is to be hoped that whatever 
was received in information and in hospi- 
tality may be repaid in future through re- 
ciprocal foreign visits which will enable 
Americans in turn to bring back to their 
museums their own observations on the best 
techniques which other countries have to 
offer. 

ALICE J. TURNHAM, 
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APPENDIX A 

Representatives of foreign museums on the 
1961 tour of the United States of America: 

Andren, Erik, president, Swedish Museums 
Association, Nordiska Museet, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Aranya, Mrs. Evalgelina, Instituto Nacional 
de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico City, 
Mexico, 

Berg, Gösta, president, Scandinavian Mu- 
se ums Association, Swedish Section Nork- 
diska Museet and Skansen, Stockholm, 
Sweden. 

Chandra, Pramod, Prince of Wales Museum 
of Western India, Bombay, India. 

Celorio, Miguel, architect, Instituto Na- 
cional de Antropologia e Historia, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 

Ciroma, Liman, Department of Antiquities 
Jos, Nigeria, Africa. 

Eichler, Hans, German Muscums Associa- 
tion, Westphalian National Museum, Mun- 
ster, West Germany. 

Hogestiitt, Eje, keeper, Lunds Konsthall, 
Lund, Sweden. ' 

Hopstock, Carsten, Urban Collections, 
Norsk Folkemuseum, Oslo, Norway. 

Kaniuk, Moshe, coordinator, Association of 
Museums in Israel, Tel-Aviv Museum, Tel 
Aviv, Israel. y 

Klem, Knud, president, Danish Museums 
Association of Cultural History, Danish 
Maritime Museum, Elsinore, Denmark. 

McDonald, Miss Patricia, education officer, 
Australian Museum, Sydney, Australia. 

Nagvi, A. S., superintendent, the National 
Museum, Karachi, Pakistan. 

Okeke, Simon Obi, Antiquities Museum 
Lagos, Nigeria, Africa. 

Prantl, Ferdinand, the National Museum, 
Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

Turnham, Mrs. Alice J., president, Cana- 
dian Museums Association, McGill University 
Museums, Montreal, Province of Quebec, 
Canada. 

Zahle, Erik, president, Scandinavian Mu- 
seums Association, Danish Section, Danske 
Kunstindustrimuseum, Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. 

American representatives on the 1961 tour: 

Cummings, Clifton, administrative assist- 
ant AAM, Washington, D.C. 

Patterson, Joseph A., director AAM, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Washburn, Wilcomb, E., curator of po- 
litical history, U.S. National Museum, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

APPENDIX B 

Museums, art galleries, and other institu- 
tions visited by foreign guests of the Amerl- 
can Association of Museums and the U.S. 
State Department, April 28-May 28, 1961: 

District of Columbia and environs 


Washington: The White House, Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, Decatur House, Morris Man- 
sion (private collection), National Gallery 
of Art, National Zoological Park, Phillips 
Gallery, and Smithsonian Institution. 

Mount Vernon, Va.: Mount Vernon. 

Ohio 

Chillicothe: Adena State Memorial, Mound 
City Group National Monument, and Ross 
County Historical Society. 

Cincinnati: Cincinnati Art Museum, Cin- 
einnati Museum of Natural History, and 
Taft Museum. 

Cleveland: Cleyeland Health Museum, 
Cleveland Metropolitan Parks District, 
North Chagrin Nature Trail, Cleveland Mu- 
seum of Art, Cleveland Museum of Natural 
History, Cleveland Zoological Society, and 
Western Reserve Historical Society. 

Columbus: Columbus Art Gallery, Ohio 
State Museum, Nationwide Insurance Com- 
pany, Currier and Ives collection. 

Milan: Edison's Birthplace. 

Toledo: Toledo Museum of Art. 
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Kentucky 
Berea: Berea College. 
Harrodsburg: Port Harrod, Pioneer Me- 
morial State Park. 
Lexington: Ashland, Home of Henry Clay. 
Louisville: J. B. Speed Art Museum, 
Indiana 
Indianapolis: Clowes collection (private). 
John Herron Art Institute, and Indianapolis 
Children's Museum. 
Mitchell: Spring Mill State Park: Pioneer 
Village. 
THinois 
Chicago: Adler Planetarium, Art Institute 
of Chicago, Chicago Historical Society, Chi- 
cago Natural History Museum, John G. Shedd 
Aquarium, Museum of Science and Industry, 
and Oriental Institute. 
Wisconsin 
Aztalan: Aztalan Mounds. 
Barboo: Circus World Museum. 
Madison: State Historical Society, 
Museumobdile. 
Milwaukee: Milwaukee Art Center, 
Milwaukee Public Museum. 
Michigan 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan: Ex- 
hibit Museum, 
Bloomfield Hills: 
Science. 
Dearborn: Henry Ford Museum and Green- 
field Village. 
Detroit: Detroit Historical Museum, De- 
trolt Institute of Arts, and Detroit Children's 
Museum. 


and 


and 


Cranbrook Institute of 


United States Is Both a Republic and a 
Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following editorial by Wil- 
liam R. Mathews, publisher of the Ari- 
zona Daily Star, which appeared in that 
newspaper July 9, 1961: 

Untrep Srates Is BOTH A REPUBLIC AND A 
Democracy 


(By William R. Mathews) 


One of the more popular and appealing 
slogans that is being chanted regularly by 
many persons who call themselves con- 
servatives reads: “Ours is a republic, not a 
democracy. Let's keep it that way.” 

When someone chants about our coun- 
try being a republic, which it is, it brings 
up memories of how we successfully re- 
belied against the British monarchy. When 
someone makes the remark that our coun- 
try is not a democracy, so let's keep it a 
republic, it arouses hopes that most of our 
present-day troubles are caused by being a 
democracy. Therefore, the implication fol- 
lows, let's abandon our pretensions of democ- 
racy and return to being a republic. 

Since numerous sincere people swallow 
this kind of baloney, it needs to be explained. 
Of course, it is true that every democracy 
since, and before, the time of Plato has de- 
generated into a dictatorship. Plato ex- 
plained the process in detail in his Four 
Forms of Government, It is equally true 
that every present-day democracy ultimately 
will degenerate into a dictatorship. 
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But it is also true that.every republic has 
degenerated into a dictatorship. The Roman 
republic is a classic example; but again Plato 
beat that record by several centuries, when 
he wrote his dissertation called “The Re- 
public.” Take note of all of the present-day 
republics, and how so many of them are 
dictatorships. And the same could be said 
of democracies like the People’s Democratic 
Government of Germany, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Yugoslavia, and Cuba. The 
U.S. S. R. stands for the Union of Socialist 
Soviet Republics, which indicates a republic 
is no guarantee agninst socialism. 

The records of history show that every 
nation that believed in God, ultimately has 
collapsed by either degeneration or con- 
quest. Look what happened to the Jews. 
Look what has happened to the numerous 
Christian nations like Spain, Italy, Russia, 
Germany and the many Latin American re- 
publics, in the past 100 years. Even divine 
monarchs found themselves without the help 
of God. 

The lesson that history teaches is, that 
no one form of government has. everlast- 
ing continuity. It is equally true that some 
nations do last centuries longer than others 
by adjusting thelr governments to the needs 
of the times. 

We Americans should get it out of our 
heads that if we abandon democracy and 
put our faith in a republic, we are going 
to better ourselves. A republic can degen- 
erate just the way a democracy or an ar- 
istocracy can. Moreover, we Americans can 
take pride in the fact that we are both a 
republic and a democracy, and that we are 
perhaps the most successful such example 
in all history. 

Let us turn to Webster's International 
Dictionary of 1930, when President Hoover 
and the Republicans were in office—before 
the days of the New Deal. Its definitions 
of a republic and democracy follow: 


A REPUBLIC 


A state in which the sovereign power re- 
sides in a certain body of people and is ex- 
ercised by representatives elected (in theory 
at least) by the people and responsible to 
them. Commonwealth: Also the form of 
government by which a state is governed- 
The term “republic” is used to designate 
states differing widely in their constitutions, 
as the ancient Roman republic, which orig- 
inally was an aristocracy under the control 
of the patrician class. The republics of an- 
cient Greece and modern Switzerland, de- 
mocracies with the political power vested in 
all citizens, who in the former consist of 
free men. The medieval Italian republic oF 
the United States of America and France, 
which are essentially free democracies. Re- 
public now often specifically implies such 8 
free popular government in which there are 
no classes having exclusive political privi- 
leges and in which the electorate includes 
at least the great body of adult male inha- 
itants under constitutional restrictions. 
Jefferson's own party was the Democratic- 
Republican Party. 

A DEMOCRACY 

Government by the people; a form of gov- 
ernment in which the supreme power is re- 
tained by the people, and exercised either 
directly or indirectly through a system of 
representation and delegated authority pe- 
riodically renewed as in a constitutional rep- 
resentative government or republic. Democ- 
racy is loosely used of government in which 
the sovereign powers are exercised by all of 
the people, or a large number of them, OF 
specifically, in modern use, of a representa- 
tive government where there is equality of 
rights without hereditary or arbitrary differ- 
ences in rank or privileges, and is distin- 
guished fom an aristocracy. A democracy in 
which all of the population participate in 
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the sovereignty is theoretical, since children 
and slaves are always excluded, and usually 
Women, even in the primitive forms of an 
Athenian government where the government 
Powers are exercised by the assembled people. 
In modern representative democracies, as 
the United States of America and France, 
though the government body that is the 
electorate is a minority of the population, 
the principle on which the government is 
based is popular sovereignty when distin- 
guished from aristocracies. 
PRESERVE BOTH 


The whole record of American history, 
beginning with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, Constitution, and the Bill of Rights. 
Carried in the first 10 amendments, is one of 
using a republican form of government to 
govern a free democratic society. 

If there is any single sacred duty all Amer- 
icans have, it is to cherish and preserve both 
the democracy and the republicanism em- 
bodied in our Constitution and those immor- 
tal words of Abraham Lincoln, “a govern- 
Ment of the people, by the people, and for 
the people.” Americans should never waste 
time qulbbling with anyone over whether 
we are a republic or a democracy. We are 
both, and let us all strive to keep it that 
way. 


A Man To Listen To 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a very interesting editorial re- 
Zarding Pakistan's President Ayub 
Khan, which appeared in the Christian 
Science Monitor on July 11, 1961: 

A Man To Listen To 

Had Pakistan's President Ayub Khan ar- 
rived in Washington early last spring at the 
height of the Laos crisis, his ideas and ad- 
vice would doubtless have been given wider 
Public hearing than at this time when Ber- 
lin and outboard motors divide popular at- 
tention. 

But officially he ought to be listened to 
Carefully and extensively. For General 
Ayub has begun to solve, in the most prac- 
tical terms, many of the problems that 
American diplomacy faces in highly discour- 
aging form elsewhere in the world. 

By far his most valuable knowledge in- 
volves the detail of how to build a demo- 
Cracy from the ground up, while maintain- 
ing a tight rein on foreign policy and na- 
tional economic growth. Pakistan's great 
experiment with basic democracies—enlisting 
Popular participation at the village level 
about village affairs, but letting a pyramidal 
System of indirect representatives decide na- 
tional and international affairs—is a model 
that deserves emulation wherever education 
and experience have not yet made national 
Citizens out of a village people. 

This lesson applies from Laos to the Con- 
80, from Korea to Bolivia. i 

Without democratic participation, a peo- 
Ple often do not have the will to support a 
Policy of even neutral nationhood. But that 
democratic participation is usually best ex- 
Pressed in éarly stages of national growth in 
votes on how to operate the village well, or 
how to establish a cooperative marketing 
System. Only later, through education and 
local experience in decisionmaking, are 
Citizens ready or even interested in discuss- 
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ing the conflicting merits of new dams versus 
lower taxes. 

For his now extensive experience in operat- 
ing a nation of basic democracies General 
Ayub should be as sought after in Washing- 
ton as any professional who ever undertook 
a successful political experiment. 


The Tragedy of the Silent Majority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, the ideal of 
our Government since 1776 has been the 
participation of all adult citizens in the 
affairs of their Government. The de- 
cisions of such a government are truly 
by majority, whether they be those by 
which the representatives of a republic 
are chosen, or the direct decisions made 
by those duly elected executives, judges, 
or legislators. The real meaning of the 
word “majority” is very clear to my col- 
leagues and to me. In fact, no man has 
a true image of decisionmaking in a de- 
mocracy until he fully understands the 
meaning of this word majority.“ 

Many centuries had to pass; many 
generations had to die before the voice 
of the people could make itself heard 
when it spoke for justice, for policy 
change, for positive law, in the face of 
authoritative opposition. 

Mr. Speaker, today this much of the 
ideal is vouchsafed. The principles of 
democracy and the Judaic-Christian 
code are not only ever before us, they are 
also a part of the character of the very 
soul of the great preponderance of our 
citizens. We know right. We verbally 
‘subscribe to it daily in our individual 
preachments and prayers. The frighten- 
ing reality is that this majority during 
these perilous times when our Nation 
needs the good will, empathy, and sup- 
port of all the peoples of the earth—this 
majority with its right to voice and vote 
guaranteed will not speak out; will not 
stand and be counted on the vital issue 
of today—discrimination on the basis of 
race. As this majority turns away from 
decisionmaking of national importance, 
a minority that is not the soul of Amer- 
ica, that is not the true image of these 
United States, takes over to our ever- 
lasting shame and our national detri- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, need we note that this 
is what brought us to the War Between 
the States; and this was the road to the 
police states of Italy and Germany cul- 
minating in the Second World War. 

The July issue of Ebony magazine 
carries a revealing editorial, The Silent 
Majority” in the United States today. 
Because it is an accurate, objective 
analysis of an unwelcomed, unhealthy 
manifestation of an attitude of millions 
of our citizens who would pass by on 
the other side of the road, I submit it to 
the country and I congratulate the pub- 
lication, Ebony, for the excellence of its 
editorial: 
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THE SILENT MAJORITY 


Two years after the U.S. Supreme Court 
ordered public school desegregation, Missip- 
pians set up a commission to protect the sov- 
ereignty of their State. In a desperate effort 
to stave off encroachment by the Federal 
Government—meaning approachment of in- 
tegration—the commission began to build a 
file on those whose words or actions indicate 
that they should be watched with suspicion 
on future racial attitudes. In a 9-month 
period 228 investigations were made. 

There was a time in the not too distant 
past when no one in Mississippi, white or 
black, dared speak out against racial injus- 
tices. To even entertain thoughts on racial 
integration was heresy. That 228 inhab- 
itants are suspect in the most anti-Negro 
State in the anti-Negro South, and that its 
commission is driven to paying students to 
take notes on subversive campus conversa- 
tions, proves that the segregationist South is 
no longer solid, that the silent South is find- 
ing its volce. 

WHO ARE THEY? 

Who are the silent majority? They are 
those whom Lillian Smith once called the 
“mutists,” southerners taught from child- 
hood that Negroes are inferior, that segrega- 
tion is not to be questioned, They no longer 
believe in these teachings, yet they do not 
publicly oppose them. The silent majority 
are those forces that Eleanor Roosevelt says 
“outnumber the louder extremists.” They 
are big enough, she says, to want to obey the 
law but need encouragement, backing, and 
Presidential leadership. They are the un- 
counted and unrecognized legions who At- 
lanta columnist Margaret Long says respect 
Federal insistence on civil rights.” They 
urge her to keep on writing what you are 
writing. They say, “You speak for us.“ 

The silent majority are those white south- 
erners who believe racial segregation and 
discrimination are wrong, but are silent be- 
cause they do not want to beinvolved. They 
think they can do more good working quletiy 
behind the scenes. They believe that in the 
end right always prevails and someday the 
Negro will come into his own. 

They are the good people of the solid South 
who were shocked but silent when Emmett 
Till was lynched. They are the good people 
of Alabama who were indignant but silent 
when freedom riders were beaten. They are 
the good people of Arkansas who were sick- 
ened but silent when adult mobs shouted 
abuse and obscenities at nine Little Rock 
children. They are the good people of Mis- 
sissippi who are angered but silent as paid 
vigilantes monitor their conversations and 
catalog their thoughts. 

They are mute because they think they 
are outnumbered. They are afraid because 
the loud extremists use economic reprisals 
and physical violence to keep them so. 

THE VOCAL MINORITY 


Because they succeed in making them- 
selves seen and heard, the vocal extremists 
appear to be in the majority and repre- 
sentative of the entire South. Pictures of 
their club-swinging cops and police dogs 
routing Negro demonstrators have appeared 
around the world, Television brings the 
spectacle of their „ kicking, cursing 
women into the living rooms of millions. 


law and racial disorder. 

Hundreds of organizations have been 
formed to keep America white. Tens of 
thousands of dollars have been collected to 
spread racists propaganda throughout the 
North and stifle those who would refute it. 
Negro-hating politicians haunt national net- 
works in order to keep the tionists’ 
cause before the public. Literally tons of 
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hate literature flow through the mails. 
Crank telephone calls, anonymous letters, 
the shadow of ostracism, the label of Com- 
munists are weapons used to warn those 
who would break the silence and harass 
those who have. 

One of the first victims of the vocal 
minority was Judge J. Waties Waring, one 
of the most respected family names in South 
Carolina. Because he cast the dissenting 
opinion in the Clarendon County school case 
that led to the 1954 decision, he and his 
wife became social outcasts. 

There was also Dr. Deborah Coggins, fired 
from her job as a Florida health officer be- 
cause she had lunch with a Negro nurse; 
Rey. J. H. Germany, beaten by a Mississippi 
mob for building a college for Negroes; the 
Gabrielle and Thompson families, run out of 
New Orleans because they took their chil- 
dren to an integrated school; the Reverend 
John Teeter, bodily ejected from a Lynch- 
burg, Va., courtroom because he insisted upon 
sitting with Negro friends. And Montgomery 
librarian Juliette Morgan who, unable to 
take the isolation and abuse incurred by 
her views on integration, died of a broken 
heart. 

RISING VOICES 


Robert Penn Warren, the Pulitzer prize- 
winning author, once said: Desegregation 
will come when enough people cannot live 
with themselves anymore.” Every day more 
Southern white people are coming to that 
conclusion, 

In 1957, just before Little Rock, a Gallup 
poll revealed that only 45 percent of the 
South believed that the day would come 
when whites and Negroes would generally 
share the same public accommodations in 
Southern States. Thirty-three percent 
thought it would never happen. A large 
number (22 percent) was uncertain. Today, 
three out of four southerners (76 percent) 
accept the inevitability of integration. Al- 
most half of the nonbelievers have changed 
their minds and all but 5 percent of the un- 
certain now are sure of it. 

Not all of the new converts are motivated 
by high moral principles, however. Some 
have found resistance useless; others have 
simply found the price of prejudice too high. 
Promises made by demagogs to keep the 
schools white have proven legally untenable. 
Admittedly, they have exhausted their bag of 
circumventive tricks. Now southern-born 
judges who personally find integration odious 
are giving the order to desegregate. Minis- 
ters who silently follow the racial mores of 
the community instead of the teachings of 
Christ are finding it difficult to reconcile 
their closed-door policy with the doctrine of 
brotherly love. 

Faced with the choice, parents would 
rather have a little integration than no 
schools at all. Businessmen who have 
watched other cities die because of closed 
schools and racial violence vow that new 
industries so vital to their own economy 
shall not pass them by. 

The thinking South knows now that its 
continued silence means mob rule. It recog- 
nizes now that segregation hurts the white 
child as well as the black. It realizes now 
that the prestige of the Nation suffers when 
part of its people are disfranchised and dis- 
criminated against because of the color of 
their skin. 

NEEDED: A LEADER 

There is nothing wrong with the vocal 
cords of the silent majority that courage— 
and the threat of a police state—cannot cure. 
On their side are the forces of morality and 
law and order, At stake is the education of 
their children, the economic future of their 
State, the prestige of their country. Nu- 
merically, they have the strength to deter- 
mine their own destiny. Individually, they 
are beginning to give voice to their convic- 
tions. Like Goy. Terry Sanford, whose two 
children attend an integrated school in Ra- 
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leigh, N.C., more southerners must show by 
actions or words how they feel if they would 
drown the raucous sound and the senseless 
fury of their Intimidators. 

Give to these people a strong leader, and 
they will redeem themselves. As Attorney 
General Robert F. Kennedy told students at 
the University of Georgia, the South has “the 
challenge and the responsibility of demon- 
strating America at its greatest—at its full 
potential of liberty under law.“ 


Bessie Bell, Daughter of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the West 
Virginia State Society of the District of 
Columbia makes an annual award to an 
outstanding son and daughter of our be- 
loved State. 

This year the Daughter of the Year is 
Miss Bessie Bell, of Glenville, W. Va. 
She is one of the fine people whom it is 
my privilege to represent. 

On June 23, the West Virginia Society 
of the District of Columbia presented its 
awards. The 1960 daughter, Judge Mary 
C. Barlow, introduced Miss Bell to the 
society; whereupon the dinner guests 
were captivated by Miss Bell's warm re- 
marks, filled with gentle humor. 


I include these words as a part of my 
remarks: 


Son-DAUGHTER BANQUET OF THE WEST VIR- 
GINIA SOCIETY OF THE DISTRICT or COLUM- 
BIA, JUNE 23, 1961 


Thank you Judge Barlow, President Burn- 
side, Admiral Stump, and Dr. Sporn, my new 
brothers, most wise and discriminating mem- 
bers of the committee on the selection of the 
children of the year, 1961, members of the 
West Virginia society, guests, and friends, 
When asking me for my life story, Judge 
Barlow told me not to be modest and not to 
withhold the slightest detail. But, too late, 
I recalléd my earliest recognition. It was in 
elementary school. I won many headmarks 
in spelling. 

It is a pleasure to be one of your guests 
of honor here tonight. When I told my lov- 
ing and factual-minded sister that Dr. Burn- 
side had called to say that you had chosen 
me your Daughter of the Year, 1961, she said, 
“You haven’t done anything this year.” I 
told her I thought I was chosen on the basis 
of general merit. Later I decided that the 
choice was intended as a tribute to the 
teaching profession. 

Dr. Burnside wrote to me that I should 
speak for 10 minutes on a subject of my own. 
choosing. I chose Remarks.“ Blessings on 
that word remarks.“ He probably would 
like me to talk on the importance and need 
of Federal aid to education, as If It does not 
already exist in many forms. If there is 
anyone present who is opposed to the idea, 
my poor effort at persuasion would be wast- 
ed on him. However, I do have a rhetori- 
cal question, If it is good to have Federal 
aid for the teaching of science, mathematics, 
and foreign languages, conceivably Swahili, 
in the name of national defense, why would 
it not be equally beneficial to support the 
teaching of our own language, and some his- 
tory that upper grade elementary pupils 
might learn that to take the fifth does not 
refer to something out of a bottle? 


July 13 


I thought you might like to hear some 
news notes from home. If I talk much 
about Glenville State College, you will un- 
derstand that it dear to my heart as the 
place where most of my life has been spent. 
Everything that happens there is of infinite 
interest to me. I assume that all of you 
who have studied there share, to some ex- 
tent, the same feeling. You others will just 
have to be polite and pretend that you are 
not bored. 

Item 1: The vehicular entrance to the 
original campus has recently been doubled 
in width. The end of the curving wall has 
been chopped off. The work was done by 
men benefiting from the emergency em- 
ployment program, the EEP in Washing- 
tonese. This wall was built about 30 years 
ago as a WPA project. President Rohrbough 
once remarked to Mary Jean Barker that a 
single-lane entrance was one of his mistakes. 
He would be pleased to know that it has been 
remedied. 

This wider entrance should prevent future 
arguments as to right-of-way, such as 
pened a few years ago when a faculty man 
took one of his colleagues into traffic court 
on a charge of reckless driving. A $15 fine 
was imposed. 

The second unit of the original building 
of Glenville Normal School will be modern- 
ized, ning this summer. The tower 
will be retained and will continue to bear 
the words, “State Normal School.” 

A big sign “Glenville State College” is to 
be erected near the main highway, to catch 
the eye of the hurrying traveler. 

The skyscraper dormitory for women will 
be open for occupancy in September. The 
plan then is to abandon Kanawah Hall which 
was not well enough built to warrant reno- 
vation. It will be razed when money 18 
available. 

Most of you Glenvilllans know that there 
is a fine new student activities building on 
the campus where the old gymnasium stood. 
All meals are served there, cafeteria style. 
There is more formality now than in the 
olden days when student-walter Lewis Law 
once carried an open umbrella to protect 
himself from the glasses of water thrown 
about. Are you here, Lewis? Lewis is & 
etre author, and translator in your 

t. 

Glenville State College granted 136 de- 
grees this spring? Degree granting occurs 
only once a year. 

There are some other institutions of 
higher education in West Virginia, to my 
certain knowledge. Two of them are most 
often referred to as “the university and 
Marshall.“ Speech habits are slow to 
change. 

Now for some miscellaneous items: For- 
tunately there is still a chance that the 
throughway, Interstate Route 64, may go 
around Charleston. To go through the city 
would create about 30 dead-end streets, says 
the Gazette. 

The David Brinkley Bridge was dedicated 
last weekend. Wayne celebrated in a big 
way, with a queen and everything. A chan- 
nel 3 newsman at Huntington once referred 
to the queen as “Miss Brinkley,” meaning: 
I assume, “Miss Brinkley Bridge,” which 18 
fame indeed. 

The economic condition in West Virginia 
can be said to be bad in spots, only. Our 
Glenville florist went to Charleston to buy 
orchids for his Easter trade. 

The rainy spring weather delayed the 
planting of crops. It was reported that 
Buckhannon would have to import straw- 
berries for its noted festival. I did not 
check. 

Rain hampered the Battle of the Philipp! 
Races” on the June 3 centennial. 

Governor Barron's cleanup campaign 1 
showing results. More people are more con- 
scious of the eyesores. That is the prime 
preliminary to action. 


1961 


I went to the Governor's recent successful 
Conference on the restoration and marking 
of historic sites. I came home firmly deter- 
mined to bestir our Gilmer County Histori- 
ay Society to greater efforts. That is my 

aby.“ 

At this very moment there is dancing in 
Glenyille’s South Court Street. The 11th 
annual West Virginia polk festival is in ac- 
tion, commemorating the days and ways of 
Our forefathers. Barring rain, this festival 
Will be a success despite my absence. 

I am often asked what I do since retire- 
ment from teaching which was a joyous 
business for 45 years. From items just men- 
tioned you can see what some of my interests 
are. I had definite plans for that inevitable 
day, I intended to sleep 10 hours a night for 
a year, then I would read a lot of those 
lovely history books that still beckon 
tantalizingly from their shelves, and finally 
I would go fishing. My advice to all of you 
is not to wait. Every day brings its chores 
4nd new interests. 

For some time I have thought I should 
like to join you expatriates here in Wash- 
ington, I should need a little more spend- 
ing money. Recently I read about a job that 
I might learn to do with a little inservice 
training, so necessary in these days of mech- 
&nization. Flag raising at the Capitol is what 
I had in mind. It was only a few weeks ago 
I learned of this patriotic activity. The story 
With too much emphasis follows: 

Glenville's page boy in the House of Repre- 
sentatives recently brought home a 50-star 
flag and presented it to the public school. 
The local newspaper said that Congressman 

had helped obtain the flag. It was 
no o flag but one which had flown 
Over the Capitol. I wondered about Mr. 


's sending us an old second-hand flag. 


That wouldn't get him any votes. Imme- 
diately Time magazine explained it in de- 
tall. It said: “Such flags, furnished at cost 
from $2.01 to $6.25, are so much in demand 
that last year a fulltime flagraiser was em- 
Ployed. He performed 16,013 raisings,” about 
, 61 a day. I suppose that was a 5-day-week 
Job of 8 hours a day. And what about rainy 
days and blizzard times? You can see that 
the man is overworked, 8 minutes per flag 
and no time out for a coffee break, all the 
livelong day. Maybe sometimes he would 
ve to wait for the wind to blow to make 
the flag fly over the Capitol, or maybe he 
Would even dare to lower it without its hav- 
ing flown. The possibilities are terrifying to 
Contemplate. The point of all this nonsense 
is that the Capitol Architect's office is asking 
Congress for an assistant flagraiser at $4,400. 
That would do me nicely. I do not suppose 
I would now have a chance in getting this 
Job, because Mr. Barry would not. give a 
Tecommendation to such a blabbermouth. 

So be it. I'll just go on Mving among the 
Pleasant hills of the Little Kanawha River 
Valley, sweeping the caterpillars off my new 
Patio, bombing the beetles on the roses, 
Watching the “Jack Paar Show,“ and per- 
chance, finally going fishing. Any applica- 
tions for job as fishing companion should be 
Sent to Glenville. 

My life may seem to have been placid, 
What with no husband to nag and no chil- 
dren to worry about, but it has not been 
dull. Teaching was always a pleasure and 
& source of happiness. I often think of 
President Kennedy’s view of happiness as re- 
Ported by Ralph McGill, in the prepresiden- 
tial days. This is a quote within atquote: 

“Happiness is the full use of your powers 
along lines of excellence in a life affording 
scope.“ 

That statement surely applies to the dedi- 
Cated teacher. Though the scope of her 
Work is narrow in comparison with a Presi- 
dent's, its results may be far-reaching. 

teaching at Glenville State College, I 
issued more than 12,000 grades. That does 
not mean that was the total enrollment 
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in my courses. Many students had several. 
Some of them have blessed me for my as- 
sistance to them. Probably more have 
blessed me out. I have had a satisfying 
career and here publicly thank the State of 
West Virginia for the opportunity given me. 

I thank the West Virginia Society of the 
District of Columbia for the privilege and 
the honor of sharing in this splendiferous 
celebration. 

I aim to be around for a while yet. 
up and see me sometime.” 

Thank you. 


“Come 


Teaching of Courses About Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. GOODELL 


y or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great dangers we face in the cold 
war struggle with international commu- 
nism is lack of understanding among our 
people about the aims, objectives, and 
tactics of this conspiracy. Knowledge 
about what the Communists are seeking 
to achieve, combined with alertness to 
their moves, is essential if we are to 
survive as free people. 

The junior Senator from New York, 
the Honorable KENNETH B. KEATING, re- 
cently emphasized these points in a 
commencement address at Geneseo State 
Teachers College. This fine institution, 
which is located in my district, has an 
outstanding record of high-level teach- 
ing and successful graduates. 

Because of his long study of this prob- 
lem and his demonstrated record of 
awareness of the menace of the Commu- 
nist conspiracy, Senator KeEatTING’s re- 
marks to the graduates deserve wide eir- 
culation. I, therefore, under unanimous 
consent, include his address in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 

Dr. Moench, distinguished members of 
the council of the college and of the fac- 
ulty, graduates of the class of 1961, parents 
and families of the graduates, and com- 
mencement guests. 

This is not only a happy day but also a 
memorable day for each and every one of 
you who are about to leave your beloved 
alma mater. It is a day you will hold for- 
ever in your hearts. You stand on the thres- 
hold of the future. The past is a door that 
closes softly behind you—a door that you 
will open again many times with the key of 
remembrance, but through which you will 
pass no more. 

What makes today unforgettable in your 
lives is not that you hold a diploma in your 
hand. That is only the symbol. The true 
and abiding significance of commencement 
is that you pass from the stage of receiving 
from life to the stage of giving to life. The 
years of preparation are over. The years of 
dedication have come. From others you have 
learned. To still others now you will im- 
part the gift of learning—the precious gift 
that is within your power to give—the treas- 
ure that has no price tag because it is be- 
yond the arithmetic of price. 

At this most meaningful moment in your 
lives, here at the very sunrise of your ca- 
reers, I should like to talk to you about your 
individual relationship to the new world 
in which you are about to enter: the world 
where you take on a new role, where you face 
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a new responsibility, where you meet a new 


and different i 

Sh said, “All the world’s a stage.” 
Indeed it is—and the drama in which each 
of us plays a part is an epic that no film, 
no play, no story could ever capture in its 
full sweep, in its tremendous and universal 
action. 

You have heard the famous line: 
is an island.“ 
human can live outside humanity. None 
of us can ignore the life around us any more 
than a flower can ignore the morning sun, 
any more than a tree can ignore the wind. 
In a word, the world stage that Shakespeare 
spoke of is not for us to refuse to walk upon. 
Life is no solo act. It is a command per- 
formance that involves us all. 

Having studied history, you know that 
there are periods when the drama of hu- 
man existence attains the proportions of 
climatic struggle—when, in a very real 
sense, humanity"s fate and future hang in 
the balance. 

It is not for me to bring to you the knowl- 
edge that we are presently in such an era of 
destiny. The news of every day is a run- 
ning commentary on the global struggle In 
which we are engaged; with the forces that 
would preserve and extend freedom on the 
one hand; and, on the other hand, the forces 
that would stifle and destroy that freedom. 

In the face of this massive life-or-death 
contest, the feeling of many people is that 
they are not personally involved—that only 
governments are—that in this global com- 
petition between power blocs they are spec- 
tators, as unable to influence history as a 
cork in the ocean is powerless to control its 
direction. 

I would warn you against this philosophy— 
because it is not only dangerous; it is deadly. 
It assumes that you are unimportant, that 
your destiny is not in your own hands, but 
shaped by others; that you are a population 
statistic, not a person with a mind, a heart, 
a soul, a sense of dignity. 

If we are to defend freedom, we must hold 
fast to the basic concept of what freedom 
means. It means precisely that the individ- 
ual citizen of a free society is not a tool of 
government. He is the creator of govern- 
ment, inherits not only rights and privileges, 
but also duties and responsibilities that— 
if I may put it in this way—freedom is not 
an award, not a gift, but a sacred trust. 
Above all it is not a birthmark that can- 
not be removed. We have too many tragic 
examples of peoples who were born free and 
lost their freedom. 

The human spirit was not created by God 
to be a prisoner. It was made to bear not 
chains, but wings. Yet we live in a world 
where millions of people exist in a state 
of captivity. There is, moreover, a planned 
and relentless global campaign to extend 
that vast prison enclosure to new lands, new 
peoples—to create a world where freedom 
holds no citizenship, where the map of the 
world will be one gigantic mass of red, blood 
red. 

You go out from your alma mater, there- 
fore, into a world that holds a challenge 
not only to the governments of free na- 
tions like our own, but to you, personally, 
to you as an individual American. 

Today I would stress to you particularly 
the im, the vital importance—of 
the new attitude, the new approach, the new 
thinking that are called for as you assume 
the status of adult Americans as you become 
a part of the strength, a part of the spirit, 
a part of the greatness that America repre- 
sents for us all. 

You may have heard some people say, 
“What can one person do?” 

Too many Americans today belittle them- 
seives as individuals. In the language of the 
market, they sell themselves short with such 
apologies as “I’m only one person.” Or, 
“What can one person do?” Or, “Let the 
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President and the Congress run the country. 
That's why we elected them.“ 

What can one person do? You and I 
know—the pages of history have told us. 
This great world of ours was shaped, was 
developed, was transformed, not by govern- 
ments, but by individuals. The tremendous 
forward surge out of the past into the pres- 
ent—socially, politically, scientifically, has 
received its spark, its thrust, its direction, not 
from bureaucratic government but from in- 
dividual man. Abraham Lincoln was such a 
man. And, on the other side of the coin, 
let us remember, Karl Marx was such a man. 

The tendency to let government think for 
us, as well as act for us, is to me, a danger- 
ous trend, presupposing as it does that free- 
dom is not our personal concern but is safe 
in a bank vault down in Washington. 

In this regard I was appalled recently to 
learn that the cornerstone of our freedom— 
the Constitution and the Bill of Rights— 
were shown, in a national test, to be shame- 
fully unfamiliar, in text and significance, to 
many of the students of this Nation. This 
fact—this acceptance of freedom as a kind 
of museum piece rather than a living, dy- 
namic, present reality—should be of special 
concern to the many of you who will, in a 
few short months, be entrusted with the 
young minds, the young hearts, of our citi- 
zens of the future. It is not enough to pre- 
pare them for examinations. Above all, they 
must be prepared for the great adventure of 
life—and basic to that adventure is a knowl- 
edge of the values upon which our Nation, 
our civilization rests. They must know that 
other Americans have fought and died for 
them—and they must know why those brave 
men gave their lives. 

It’s high time there was a rebirth of inter- 
est in American history and in the price- 
less values and principles our Nation stands 
for. At the same time, I hope the schools 
and colleges of this country will launch a 
mighty campaign to educate our young peo- 
ple about the dogma, practices and tech- 
niques of international communism. 

It is imperative for the future safety of our 
country that our people know the nature of 
the foe which is dedicated to the destruction 
of our way of life. Certainly, in dealing with 
the Communists, to be forewarned is to be 
forearmed. It is true that progress has been 
made toward this goal here in New York 
State and elsewhere, but much more remains 
to be done. 

I would like to see courses about com- 
munism and how it operates instituted in 
every secondary school and in every college 
in the United States. By Knowing our po- 
tential enemy and what he is up to, we will 
be better prepared to combat his insidious 
scheme for taking over the world. 

Vigilance, in these perilous times, is not 
merely a matter of having a gun at the ready, 
or a rocket at the ready. It is a matter of 
having our minds at the ready, too—of hav- 
ing them sharpened to alertness—of know- 
ing the enemy as we know ourselves. 

The potential enemy that faces us across 
the world has a master plan. It is to sub- 
merge the individual, to brainwash—yes, to 
heartwash and soulwash man until he loses 
all self-respect, all individuality, all the God- 
given heritage of personal dignity that gives 
sense and reason to our existence on earth. 

The enemy is militant. Freedom, too, 
must be militant if it is to survive. You may 
never be called upon to die for freedom 
but you must resolve to live for freedom. 
To live for freedom—to protect it, to pre- 
serve it does not require that you carry a 
gun or wear a uniform. It r rather 
that you arm yourself spiritually, morally, 
and intellectually to give meaning and life 
and vigor to the beliefs you hold, to the 
principles by which you live. 

Let me translate for you more clearly what 
Imean. Asa free person you must exemplify 
in your own individual life the attributes 
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of freedom, You must not sell yourself on 
the idea that you are unimportant—because, 
if you do, you are retreating not only from 
reallty—no free man is unimportant—but 
you are backing away from the responsibility 
to commit your talents, your energy, your 
dedication—to the day-by-day creation of a 
better world—a world that it is in your 
power to improve, whether you think it is 
or not. 

“To thine own self be true” is one of the 
great lines of literature. It is, as well, the 
great guideline of the kind of affirmative 
living which is the source and strength of a 
free society. If your basic beliefs and con- 
victions are worth holding, they are worth 
defending. The -moment you allow yourself 
to become an intellectual or moral chame- 
leon—taking your color from your environ- 
ment—you are that much less a free Ameri- 
can, you are that much more untrue to 
yourself, 

History has taught us that no peoples are 
more ripe for tyranny than those who ab- 
dicate their right to think and act as in- 
dividuals, who keep their freedom sub- 
merged in the “deep freeze” of apathy. 

And so I would counsel you today that 
you are going into the world not merely to 
make a living but to make living mean 
something. You will be not merely part of 
a work force. You will be a part of the deep 
and eternal struggle of man to make him- 
self the image of God, not the faceless slave 
of human tyranny. 

Your families believe in you. Your teach- 
ers, your friends—yes, your country believes 
in you. In being true to yourselves, and to 
the great heritage of our Nation's past, you 
cannot fall to be true to the sacred cause 
of free men—the cause that makes life not 
a mere physical experience, but an adventure 
of the soul. 

May each of you embark today on that 
great and memorable adventure—and may 
you—by giving strength and meaning to your 
individual lives—contribute your full share 
to the ultimate victory of free men over the 
dark destroying forces of tyranny. 


Faith, Hope, and Charity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, soon this 
Congress may be called upon to make a 
very serious and far-reaching decision. 
It is proposed that the 25-percent gold 
backing of our American dollar be liqui- 
dated, and our money floated without 
specific gold backing as prescribed by 
Congress heretofore. 

To bring a view expressed outside of 
our United States to the attention of 
Congress, I submit the two searching 
analyses and opinions that follow: 

FAITH, Hope, AND CHARITY 

Presently the great American dollar will 
be a goldless piece of paper. 

This week steps were initiated, in a Con- 
gress subcommittee, to scrap the 25-percent 
gold cover. That done, the dollar will be 
dependent upon faith, hope, and charity: 
The unblinking faith of the American peo- 
ple in its goodness; the hope of foreigners 
that it is going to be alright; and the charity 
of foreign governments who have been led 
to include about $20 billion of it in their 
precious official exchange reserves. 
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“The dollar is as good as gold.” That's 
been shouted along the monetary highways 
of the world for 20 years and during that 
period of time the dollar has come to be 
accepted as supplementation to gold among 
Western countries. Once no other currency 
was so strong, no country so rich, none had 
such a gigantic gold pile in a world where 
gold was scarce and production small. But 
will a currency that soon is to be divested 
of all its gold backing prove in the long 
run to be strong enough to hold the posi- 
tion—as good as gold—claimed for it? True, 
the currencies possessing a gold cover can 
be counted on one hand. But none has 
boasted being the mightiest on earth. 

It is being said that now all of Uncle 
Sam's gold pile wlll be available as a reserve 
to protect the dollar. Also it will be re- 
marked that the Russian ruble has no gold 
cover, either. But on this point one money 
is no better than the other. And certainly 
the Russian gold stock is only the fractional 
part of the American. But the ratio of 
need is smaller, for Russia. 

Nonetheless, the U.S. gold stock has been 
going backward year after year. Not long 
ago it was a mighty $24 billion; now it 18 
down to a bit over $16 billion, net. It is 
smaller today than it was in 1939. 

Actually, what we are seeing is an epochal 
event in the course of monetary history. In 
this world of great wars; and fear of an all- 
destroying war to come—currencies have 
been a chief sufferer. One would have 
thought that it would have been the height 
of inspired statesmanship to rebuild the 
Western monetary system by enriching it 
with great accessions of gold, gained by en- 
couraging the mining industry to expand 
its production, and gained, too, by encour- 


‘aging hoarders to disgorge their holdings. 


Instead, what passes for enlightened states- 
manship has turned to the passing around 
of scraps of paper, in lieu of gold, in making 
payments for imbalances. Indeed, the last 
few weeks have seen long steps in this 
process, as a result of a little-advertised 
agreement among the leading Western pow- 
ers to do just this thing. That accounts in 
considerable part for the recent reports of 
‘no gold losses” by the U.S. Treasury. 

In the larger sense, what we are seeing 
moneywise today is the outcome of the great 
movement toward two worlds, one Western, 
the other Communist. This global move- 
ment was spurred by the discovery of nuclear 
energy and the concentration of its explosive 
force into the hands of two nations. The 
lesser powers, try though they may to resist, 
and to amass their own nuclear weapons, are 
inexorably forced into one or the other camp. 
After the next great war we shall have but 
one world. 

In the meantime, what we shall almost 
certainly see is an increasing of the tendency 
to use money as a political weapon. That 15 
something which trends toward constant 
degradation by way of what is called infla- 
tion. For instance, removal of all gold back- 
ing from the U.S. dollar will remove one 
discipline upon the expansion of credit, and 
hence upon public spending. Such an effect 
as this works unseen, silently, and is denied 
by governments, But it is there and it is 
idle to suppose it will not be used. 

It should be emphasized that nothing in 
recent events can be construed as lessening 
the overall demand for gold. In fact, de- 
mands may be stimulated in some quarters. 
Canada will be able to sell all the gold it 
can produce—and the present demand ex- 
ceeds the supply as it does everywhere—at 
$35 an ounce plus the odd premium. Every 
country will wish to enlarge its gold stock. 
including the United States, if it can. More 
over, gold will continue to be used as a 
measure; the United States and all others 
will continue to express the official value of 
their currencies in so many grams of gold- 
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International crises will stir up fresh de- 
mands. And the spectacle of currencies be- 
Coming goldless and increasingly dependent 
upon sentiment and emotions—upon faith, 
hope, and charity—for their value, may stir 
up among thinking people fresh desires to 
hold their wealth in something better than 
Oblong pieces of paper with some printing 
on them. 


From the Northern Miner, May 18, 1961] 


To Er ANAT Gown BACKING BEHIND AMER- 
ICAN DOLLAR 


(This latest step does not affect the price 
of gold. It is simply one of many that the 
United States is taking to protect its gold 
Pile but, of course, the most important. It 
Weakens the dollar psychologically. It won't 
prevent further gold losses and may prove 
an added incitement at times of crisis. It 
certainly proves that anxiety over America’s 
gold position runs deep in official circles 
because it is one of those big guns that can 
be fired but once.) 


Of interest to Canadian gold mining 
People are events that have come to a head 
in the United States. This is because they 
Could lessen the chance of U.S. gold scares, 
Such as the exciting one of last October, 
in the new future. 

Taking advantage of the international lull 
in gold movements, the U.S. administration 
is taking steps toward completely abolishing 
the gold backing of the currency. This 
Would release $12 billion of gold and make 
it available to meet any foreign calls upon 
the Treasury gold stock. 

An event which makes the present mo- 
Ment a propitious time for this action is a 
decline in the American deficit on interna- 
tional payments. Washington reports that 
this dropped to a tate of approximately $1.2 
billion a year in the March quarter, against 
the figures of 83.5 to $4 billion a year pre- 
Vailing through 1958-60, when the Treas- 
ury's gold loss aggregated 85 billion. Such 
& small deficit could be manageable with- 
Out loss of gold, under the new monetary 
Schemes developed since January under the 
urge of the Kennedy administration. These, 

y, substitute a greater use of cur- 
Tencies, in place of gold, in setting imbal- 
ances. They also develop more pressure on 
allied countries to fall in with U.S. wishes, 
as witness Germany. 

The abolition of all gold backing for the 
American dollar has been mentioned many 
times by the Northern Miner as a step that 
Might be taken to ease preasure on the 
Sold stock. Washington considered doing it 
last fall, during a period of large losses, but 
Was persuaded by British experts to wait for 
Calmer times. British centuries of experi- 
nce with gold and money has been utilized 
by the Americans to a marked degree in re- 
cent months, notably last fall when the Bank 
Of England advised Washington to chill 
down the roaring free gold market by throw- 
ing gold on it, via London, In short order 
the open price fell from $41 to $35. The 
Measures whereby currencies are substituted 
for gold in paying off temporary balances 
Were largely counseled by the British—il- 
lustrating the high degree of cooperation 
Which has been attained in monetary affairs. 

The gold backing of the U.S. currency and 
bank reserves is presently 25 percent. It used 
to be 45 percent but was cut down right 
after the war because of fears, which proved 
Sroundiess, that peace would bring a run 
On American gold stocks. That event cre- 
ated not a ripple of interest because peoples’ 
minds were on a host of other matters. The 
Present move is carefully timed for a mo- 
Ment when the American public is con- 
cerned with numerous troubles, domestic 
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and foreign. The move is not even being 
made by the Government, which shuns di- 
rect action. It has its undoubted approval 
and guidance. This week a House Banking 
Subcommittee began hearings, under Chair- 
man Representative Mutter, Democrat, New 
York, on a bill to scrap the gold cover. A 
first witness was the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Mr. Dillon. 
TO DEFEND THE DOLLAR 


The intent is to convince the world that 
every Ounce of the United States reported 
$17.4 billion gold stock is ready to defend 
the honor and value of the dollar. Several 
bankers had previously spoken in fayor of 
the move and a three-man Kennedy task 
force said in January the arguments in favor 
of removing the 25-percent cover were 
“impressive.” This group was headed by 
Allan Sproul, an out-and-out liberal in 
monetary matters and no dear friend of gold. 

Many gold followers, especially abroad, 
are likely to view the elimination of gold 
from the currency as essentially a display 
of weakness. The action is not done will- 
ingly, It is a sign that the American gold 
pile has fallen below the “peril point.” 
(From the present $17.4 billion stock has 
to be deducted $800 million borrowed from 
the International Monetary Fund.) 


MOVE IS INFLATIONARY 


The effect of the move could be inflation- 
ary, as it would wipe out a restriction on the 
credit supply. One of this week’s witnesses 
is to be Chairman Martin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In the past he has praised the 
symbolic value of the rule of gold behind 
the currency, mainly because it is one dis- 
cipline against the unrestricted expansion 
of the Nation’s money supply. But he has 
also urged that the United States should 
make it known that it would put up its en- 
tire gold supply for defense of the dollar. 

The improvement in the payments defi- 
cit, which saw a 3-year low in the first quar- 
ter, is described in part to slightly higher 
exports and somewhat lower imports, but 
most was due apparently to a decline in the 
outflow of U.S. capital for investment abroad. 
and some pickup in foreign investment in 
Wall Street. 

The administration indicates it will keep 
up its pressure for of several bills in 
Congress designed to cut the deficit to noth- 
ing, if possible. It wants a tougher tax 
treatment on U.S. firms operating in Can- 
ada and other foreign countries, on indi- 
viduals seeking tax refuge in Switzerland, 
Nassau, and elsewhere, and a lower limit on 
the amount of goods U.S. tourists can bring 
back duty free. 

The present action is not at all surprising. 
In February Mr. Kennedy pledged that the 
total gold stock of the country would be 
available, if necessary, to protect the foreign 
value of the dollar. This pledge is now be- 
ing implemented and at a time when to all 
appearance there is no need to make this 
gold available. However, no one can say 
when a new run will be triggered by some 
international blowup. At present there is 
every public sign that foreign central banks 
and governments have confidence in the dol- 
lar, except that they continue to buy all the 
gold they can get their hands on without 
going to the ted States for it. The sup- 
ply of newly mined gold for central bank 
reserves, industry, and hoarders amounts, 
roughly, to only $3 million a day. 

Among those who advocated that the U.S. 
scrap its gold currency backing is Per Jacobs- 
son, head of the International Monetary 
Fund. Washington thus has blessing from 
the top. However, the International Mone- 
tary Fund has been an American creature, so 
it is charged, from its inception. 
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Our Foreign Aid Program Should Be 
Reevaluated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, although I 
supported the Marshall plan and other 
mutual “assistance programs for several 
years, I opposed the foreign aid bill in 
the last Congress because I felt that a 
reevaluation was needed to determine 
whether the taxpayers really were get- 
ting their money’s worth out of these 
expenditures abroad. 

I had hoped to be able to support the 
program this year. I realize the prob- 
lem our Government faces in the un- 
derdeveloped lands which are ripe for 
Communist economic conquest. 

Iam not at all certain, however, that 
we are “on target“ with our foreign 
aid billions. I include here an interest- 
ing article from the July 10, 1961, issue 
of U.S. News & World Report, indicating 
that more than a billion dollars of U.S. 
military economic aid has failed to 
achieve its purpose in Iran. 

U.S. Ame —Ir's Dong NOTHING FOR Us 


(Take a close look at Iran, the US.- 
supported buffer that stands between Soviet 
Russia and the Middle East. After a billion 
dollars in U.S. aid, things are drifting from 
bad to worse—and Americans are getting 
most of the blame. John Law of the inter- 
national staff of U. S. News & World Report 
has just toured Iran, a country he knows 
well, and sent this dispatch.) 

TEHERAN.—Return to Iran after a year's 
absence, travel widely through the country, 
talk with leaders at all levels, and you come 
away with this impression: 

Iran, as a top ally of the United States in 
the Middle East, is being pushed toward the 
role of a neutral. More than $1 billion of 
military and economic aid, plus thousands 
of U.S. technicians, advisers, and their de- 
pendents, are not a guarantee against a sud- 
den shift of allegiance. 

RUSSIA AT WORK 

This nation lies along 1,100 miles of the 
Soviet frontier.. Soviet Russia places the 
subversion and control of Iran near the top 
of its priorities. 

The Shah of Iran, Mohammed Reza Pah- 
levi, is losing prestige rapidly. It was just 
a few weeks ago that the Shah installed a 
new Government with the professed aim of 
cleaning out corruption, ending runaway 
inflation, and removing some social and eco- 
nomic injustice. 

This new government, it is already appar- 
ent, has failed to win the support of the 
people. A feeling of drastic change to come 
is in the alr. 

Political groups, now moving into a loose 
coalition of opposition to the Shah's men, 
publicly disown communism. They demand 
a neutral Iran—outside the Western-spon- 
sored Central Treaty Organization once 
known as the Baghdad Pact alliance. The 
Communist underground has infiltrated 
these groups. Anti-American sentiment is 
clearly on the rise. 

You cannot talk to the people of this 
country without finding that the alliance 
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with the United States is increasingly un- 
popular. Reasons appear to be many. 

One complaint is that American aid has 
not done much for this country. Yet U.S. 
taxpayers have put half a billion dollars into 
dams, roads, water facilities, and other proj- 
ects that benefit Iranians. But most of the 
people do not see these projects. All they 
know is that the country is broke, and that 
their living standards remain low. 

Even a government minister remarked re- 
cently: “American aid? It’s done nothing 
for us.” 

People say, over and over again, that they 
think too much money is being spent on the 
armed forces and on military projects. 
Iran's oil income is about $275 million a 
year. Of that, about $200 million goes for 
the armed forces. The United States alone 
since 1950 has put more than $500 million 
into Iran’s military. In addition to guns, 
equipment,-and whole teams of U.S. con- 
tracting groups, nearly 500 U.S. military ad- 
visers are busy in Iran. 

It is apparent to anyone looking closely 
at the situation that some of the money be- 
ing put into this country is not yielding full 
value, 

MILLIONS FOR CAMPS 


Take, for example, the military camps 
which are being built by U.S. contractors 
at U.S. expense all over Iran. This is a 3- 
year-old program to which more than $250 
million already has been committed. More 
than 30 camps and airfields are either built 
or under construction. 

Work being done by these U.S. contractors 
is excellent, but that, in part, is the prob- 
lem. All camp construction work is re- 
quired to meet U.S. Army standards. 

These U.S. standards, for example, require 
4 showers for every 100 men in a barracks. 
They call for messhalls equipped to pro- 
duce U.S. Army meals. But U.S. standards of 
living and U.S. customs are by no means 
those of Iran. 

At one U. S.-bullt camp, messhalls were 
bullt at a cost of $94,000 each, properly 
equipped to U.S. Army standards. When 
the Iranian Army moved in, the troops did 
not use the messhalls. Iranian privates are 
used to eating out of doors. Their diet is 
far simpler than the U.S. military menu 
which the modern kitchens of the messhall 
were built to provide. So the soldiers took 
their issue of rice and cooked it over open 
fires on the campground outside. 

WHY SHOWERS? 


Showers, too, remain a mystery to most 
Iranian soldiers. Soon after the Iranian 
Army takes over a camp, many of the chrome 
faucets, handles, and other equipment of the 
barracks’ washrooms disappear. They can 
often be found in the bazaars of Iran's ma- 
jor cities where they fetch good prices. 

You get a picture of the contrast at Ma- 
rand, a town 50 miles from the Soviet border 
in northwestern Iran where the bulk of Iran- 
lan combat troops are concentrated. This 
camp, nearly finished, is to be the new home 
for an Iranian armored-cavalry battalion. 

About 50 buildings are going up at Ma- 
rand, They include barracks, mess halls, 
motor-pool sheds, bakeries, laundries, ware- 
houses, Maintenance shops, sewage-disposal 
units, officers’ quarters, recreation halls—all 
built to U.S. Army standards. 

Local stone is used at Marand, but such 
materials as cement, steel and prefabricated 
power poles are imported. Enlisted men's 
barracks have the same washroom and toi- 
let facilities as in a barrack in the United 
States. Married noncommissioned officers 
have units with an entry hall, living room, 
dining room, bedroom, porch, bathroom and 
kitchen. Married officers get an extra bed- 
room and a maid's room. 

SWITCH OF STANDARDS 


Near the new camp, right now, you see the 
contrast. The battalion lives in crowded 
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quarters with only rudimentary hygenie fa- 
cilities. Water is heated only once a week 
for washing. Under U.S. auspices, the Iran- 
ian Army soldier is moving from living con- 
ditions that match Iranian village life into 
U.S. Army facilities designed for men brought 
up with U.S, living standards. 

Corruption cuts deep into U.S.) military 
aid. At one U.S.-built regimental camp, a 
trio of 300-kilowatt diesel generators im- 
ported from West Germany at a cost of 
$250,000 provided light until the tanks ran 
out of oil. After that there was no light 
because the tanks were not refilled. Fuel 
money, it was said, went in Iranian pockets. 

You find Iranians in agreement that much 
of such corruption must be blamed on 
Iranians. But they also blame the United 
States as the main bulwark of a corrupt 
regime. 

For many Iranians, the United States and 
the Shah are inseparable. Those who favor 
the Shah are convinced that the ruler is 
facing trying times and must have more 
U.S. aid of all kinds. Those who oppose the 
Shah and his government are blaming the 
United States for keeping the regime in 
power. It’s up to the United States, they 
say, to get rid of the crooks. 

SOURCES OF STRENGTH 


The Shah's strength resides mainly in the 
Army and in the Iranian countryside. 
Peasants traditionally look upon the Shah 
as the exalted personage who seeks to pro- 
tect them from the landlords, But the peas- 
ants, illiterate and docile in the main, count 
for little in Iran. And the Army is riddled 
with corruption. 

Opposition to the Shah rises in the cities 
and towns. No party openly asks an end 
to the monarchy, no party openly espouses 
communism, But Communists dominate 
many opposition groups, 

In Teheran, particularly, Soviet agents are 
active. Soviet diplomats urge Iranian 
leaders to turn “neutral.” Soviet news- 
papermen always turn up where there are 
strikes and demonstrations against the 
government. 

In the northern provinces of Iran, Soviet 
insurance agents peddle insurance for the 
Soviet company which inherited its business 
in Iran from czarist days. Many of these 
agents gather intelligence which is exploited 
by Moscow. 

Radio Moscow broadcasts several programs 
in the Persian language every day. So does 
a station called The National Voice of Iran, 
based on Soviet soil. 


RADIO REVELATIONS 


These Communist-controlled stations de- 
light in linking U.S. officials with officials of 
the Shah’s government, in reporting the 
doings of Iran’s wealthy landlords, 

Much of the land of this country is in the 
hands of absentee landlords. In Iran, a 
landowner is not asked how many square 
miles of land he has, but how many villages 
he owns. Scores of landlords own more tha 
100 villages each. - 

The new Premier, Dr. Ali Amini, was ap- 
pointed by the Shah in May with orders to 
put through reforms. Dr. Amini set a limit 
of 1,000 irrigated acres and 2,000 nonirrigated 
acres for each owner, But, a from a 
few cases, there was little real redistribution 
of land as the landlords resisted the order. 

Premier Amini also tried slashing prices 
by decree, but this, too, had little real im- 
pact. Meat vanished from some stores for a 
time, then returned at about the same price. 

WE'RE STILL WAITING 

It was a teachers’ strike, accompanied by 
violence, which led the Shah to appoint Dr. 
Amini with orders to clean up the govern- 
ment. The teacher who led the strike was 
made the new minister of education. He 
decreed an increase in the minimum wage 
for teachers, but, said a teacher in a provin- 
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cial city: “We're still waiting for the money. 
Somebody else must be getting it,” 

Americans who know Iran well agree that 
the Shah wants reforms. But they note that 
the Shah insisted four ministers of the old 
regime stay on in the new and that much 
of the corruption in Iran reaches high to 
the group around the Shah. 

New elections now are scheduled to be held 
within 3 months. Whether they are free 
elections,” as promised, or rigged like pre- 
vious elections, they may provide the spark 
of revolutionary explosion to this land. And 
an upset in Iran could cost the United States 
an ally and open the door to communism in 
the Middle East, 


Report of Committee Z Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, May 28, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 48th annual natio 
convention, which was held in Washing- 
ton in May. I again had the honor to 
serve as chairman of the committee. 
Much of the credit for this report be- 
longs to J. W. Grimes, State engineer of 
South Dakota, vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, who submitted the report to the 
convention; to Ival V. Goslin, chief engi- 
neer, and secretary of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, secretary of the 
committee, and to William E. Welsh, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Rec- 
lamation Association. 

I am happy to include a list of the 
members of the committee, as follows: 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS — 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

Chairman: Congressman J. Eon CHENO- 
WETH, Colorado. 

Vice chairman: J, W. Grimes, Pierre 
S. Dak., chief engineer and executive office® 

commission. 

Secretary: Ival V. Goslin, Salt Lake City: 
Utah, chief engineer and secretary, UP 
Colorado River Commission, 

MEMBERS 

Arizona: C. A. Anderson, Coolidge; district. 
engineer, San Carlos Irrigation and Drainage 
District. - 
. California: Representative B. F. Sm 
Fresno; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, 

Colorado: Representative Byron G. 
Rocers, Denver; Harold H. Christy, Pueblo 
director, National Reclamation Association., 

Idaho; George L. Crookham, Jr., Caldwell: 
president, Guffey Water Development 
ciation, 

Kansas: Robert Smith, Topeka; water rer 
sources board. 

Montana: Everett W. Rising, Washingt 
representative, State Water Board of Mon 
ana, 

Nebraska: Pete Badura, Ashton; president 
Farwell Irrigation District. 

Nevada: Representative WALTER S. B 
Reno; member, Interior and Insular Aff 
Committee. 
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New Mexico: John P. Murphy, Albuquer- 
Que; secretary, New Mexico Reclamation As- 
S0clation. 

North Dakota: Fred Frederickson, Valley 
City; Washington representative, Greater 
North Dakota Association. 

Oklahoma: Frank Raab, Oklahoma City: 


assistant director, Oklahoma Water Re- 
Sources Board. 
Oregon: Representative AL ULLMAN, 


Baker; member, Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee. 

South Dakota: J. W. Grimes, Pierre; chief 
engineer and executive officer, State Water 

urces Commission, 

Texas: Col. Kenneth M, Smith, McAllen; 
Water master for the Lower Rio Grande. 

Utah: T. W. Jensen, Salt Lake City: sec- 
e Utah Water Users Associa- 

Washington: John Richardson, Olympia; 
Supervisor of reclamation, department of 
donservatlon and development. 

Wyoming: State Senator Earl T. Bower, 
Worland. 


Mr. Speaker, the report of the com- 
Mittee follows: 
REPORT or COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND 
RECLAMATION 


INTRODUCTION 


The irrigation and reclamation commit- 
was established for the purpose of for- 
Mulating and supporting general policies and 
Drograms for the continued orderly develop- 
Ment of reclamation and irrigation uses of 
Our land and water resources as part of the 
Multiple-purpose control and conservation of 
dur Nation's water supplies. The committee 
Was directed to recommend ways and means 
Whereby the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress may better its cooperation with 
advocates of reclamation and irrigation de- 
Yelopment and to coordinate such interests 
With other phases of the national water re- 
Sources program. 
X. committee made its first report to the 
1 ational Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
957. Through adoption of this first report 
lag subsequent reports, this organization 
contributed greatly to a better under- 
of the significance that reclamation 
and irrigation have in the economy of the 
arid and semi-arid parts of our Nation and 
whole Nation. This committee is inter- 
sted not only in irrigation and reclama- 
but in flood control projects, rivers and 
— projects and, in fact, all phases of 
ter resource development. 
we is gratifying to note that the sponsors 
ee agate are recognizing new possibili- 
i for cooperation and coordination of ef- 
Orts in developing our water projects to 
done all needs. This new spirit in the Na- 
mal Rivers and Harbors Congress and its 
— accomplishments, constitute prog- 
1 8 reflect the value of a united ap- 


PRSIRABLE BASIC PRINCIPLES FOR WATER RE- 
SOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


l. The Congress of the United States 
de d establish the policy and criteria un- 
T which all Federal water resources proj- 
®cts will be authorized and built. 
ka Basinwide planning for all water con- 
and use purposes should precede con- 
— of specific facilities in order that 
timum and efficient results will be ac- 
“omplished. ` 
The principle of interstate compact 
Should be encouraged in order to 5 
ty among the States, to preclude Fed - 
domination of natural resources devel- 
obment and to insure a sound base for 
Dasinwide multiple-purpose planning. Care 
Should be exercised by interstate negotiators 
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in framing specific compact language so that 
the development of future feasible projects 
is encouraged. 

4. Water resources authorization and con- 
struction should proceed in an orderly and 
efficient continuous pattern in order that 
the future needs of a dynamic growing econ- 
omy will be met. 

5. More basic water research, more water 
supply forecasting and evaluation of water 
service requirements are urgently needed on 
an expanded and modernized basis in order 
to provide adequate technical data for plan- 
ning and operation of current and future 
multiple-purpose projects. 

RECOMMENDED POLICY FOR RECLAMATION AND 
IRRIGATION 


1. All benefits, direct or indirect, that ac- 
crue from reclamation and irrigation projects 
should be evaluated in order that the full 
worth of such projects to the river basin 
and to the Nation may be known. 

2. Procedures under which Federal rec- 
lamation and irrigation projects are in- 
vestigated and reported should be simplified. 

3. The use of revenues derived from elec- 
trict power phases of river basin facilities to 
assist in the repayment of irrigation project 
costs has proven beneficial and should be 
continued. 

4. The true relationship of irrigation bene- 
fits should be clearly understood, especially 
with respect to the production of surplus 
agricultural crops. Only about 2 percent of 
the total Commodity Credit Corporation 
loans and inventories are in crops grown on 
Federal irrigation projects. Irrigation proj- 
ects take many years to develop, consequent- 
ly future food and fiber requirements should 
be considered. The population of the United 
States is growing at the rate of about 3 mil- 
lion people per year. Agricultural land is 
being converted to other uses at the rate of 
about 1 million acres per year. The needs of 
our future population must be met in major 
part by increased production from diminish- 
ing agricultural areas. Irrigation offers an 
important solution to this problem. Irriga- 
tion offers a choice of crops to be grown to 
avoid current surplus commodities and to 
meet the ever-growing demands for variety. 
Drought can eliminate the surplus reserve in 
1 year. War can create a severe shortage. 
Reclamation projects do not contribute ma- 
terially to the surplus crop problem. 

5. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of taxing indirect project bene- 
ficiaries has proved to be of great value in 
sponsoring water projects and in enhancing 
their financial feasibility. The creation and 
use of these districts should be encouraged. 

6. Federal water resources projects for rec- 
lamation and irrigation should be developed 
in conformity with State water laws. 

7. More realistic and uniform standards 
and criteria for project evaluation consistent 
with modern technology and our expanding 
economy are urgently needed. 

8. All costs of investigating Federal water 
resources developments, including those for 
reclamation and irrigation, should be non- 
reimbursable in recognition of the principle 
that the evaluation of such developments is 
in the national interest. 

9. The conservation and development of 
the Nation's water and land resources should 
be accelerated in keeping with anticipated 
future needs. 

SUMMARY 


Rivers and Harbors 
quest that full support be given to all aspects 
of multiple-purpose development and utill- 
zation of the Nation’s water resources, 

The committee on reclamation and irriga- 
tion urges adoption of this report. 


Rest in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE MEADER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MEADER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Jackson 
(Mich) Citizen Patriot of June 29, 1961: 

REST IN PEACE 


If reports that the Federal aid to educa- 
tion measure is dead are accurate, we can 
say only “rest in peace.“ 

The whole philosophy of the bill is deeply 
ingrained in the most easily assailable part 
of the liberal philosophy. 

It was propagated on the idea that all 
youngsters deserve good educations, that the 
richer sections of the country have a re- 
sponsibility to aid the poorer areas (even 
though they may offer tax concessions as 
a lure to industries in the richer areas) and, 
that therefore the sensible way to meet the 
Nation's school problems is through Federal 
aid. 

The premise that all children should have 
good schools is sound. 

The second step is weaker—there is a 
good question about whether some parts of 
the country, spending a sizable share of their 
wealth on schools, have any particular re- 
sponsibility to pay for schools in areas less 
fiscally dedicated to schools and intent on 
expensive and questionable practices of 
segregation. 

And the third part of the argument is the 
weakest, for no one has ever really shown 
that this is the way to achieve solution of 
all educational problems. 

We agree that the Nation’s schools should 
be good. But we have not seen proof that 
the fingers of Uncle Sam, no matter how 
well intended, will make them better. 

Perhaps it is inevitable that a country so 
intent on trying to identify its policies by 
centralizing them in Washington will try to 
define its education by drafting a national 
policy. 

This is a result of poor definitions by edu- 
eators, a gradual loss of the ability of Amer- 
icans to form or even obtain clearcut answers 
to questions, and a steadily increasing con- 
fusion of a nation faced with fantastically 
rapid developments in nearly every area. 

We hope that the school problems will 
not be swept under the Federal rug, to be 
placed in a marble office building in Wash- 
ington where much debating and little ac- 
tion will take place. 

Intelligent action by school board mem- 
bers and by clear-headed educators would be 
much more effective. 

There is no doubt that the issue, even if 
dead for this year, will rise again like a bad 
check. 

Perhaps the most we can hope for in the 
meantime is that people learn that Washing- 
ton, though far away and foggy, is not a 
land of magic; that educators will make a 
more sincere effort to define and outline 
their problems; that State legislators will 
consider local problems with enough intelli- 
gence that local board members will not turn 
to Washington in disgust, 

Perhaps the South will assume educational 
responsibility for its youth, rather than seek 
to palm it off on other areas. 

Or perhaps none of these things will hap- 
pen, and that painful s e of a nation 
pandering its educational freedom to a glue- 
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sogged national bureaucracy will come to 


pass, 

Thank heaven and the House Rules Com- 
mittee that the issue has at least been put 
off, apparently, for another year. 


What Makes Us Free? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include excerpts from an address by the 
Honorable Nelson S. Dilworth, a former 
California State senator. Never before 
in our history has this country so des- 
perately needed such words of wisdom: 

S WHAT MAKES Us FREE? 


American freedoms and liberties are the 
product of the highest form of government 
ever achieved by mankind, but they require 
the highest type of citizens to make them 
work. 

To be a good American requires a love of 
truth and justice, a willingness to sacrifice 
personal advantage for honor. The only 
secret police we have are the voices of con- 
scienee in the hearts of our loyal citizens 
who love our land and its institutions. 

Our Constitution guarantees no results. 
It is primarily a rules-of the game, a means 
of fairly determining the will of the people. 
Our Constitution will not work itself. We 
can no more have liberty and peace without 
effort than we can have bread without toil 
and labor. Our Constitution is entirely in 
the language of opportunity, a chance for 
the ambitious to achieve for the people of 
America. á 

Each new generation must be persuaded to 
keep America free, or America as we know 
it will perish, Armies and navies on the sea 
and in the air are powerless to preserve 
freedom if it is lost in the hearts at home. 

Liberty is an achievement. It is not the 
natural state of man on this earth. It took 
long centuries of the continued sacrifice of 
blood and life by our bravest and best youth 
to establish the principles of human rights 
and freedom. But like a great and magnifi- 
cent temple or capital that has taken a score 
or more of years to build, freedom can be 
destroyed in a moment’s explosion of popular 
upheaval led by crafty schemers in organized 
groups that seek dictatorial power in times 
of national confusion or weakness. 

Liberty once lost can only be regained by 
sacrificial toil of rebuilding, brick by brick, 
and column by column. Both in statute and 
ordinance must it be rebuilt in the hearts of 
the people at a renewed cost of patriotic 
sacrifice. 


It is not only by sudden political coups 
that our institutions may fall, but as with 
any great building, by lack of care of its 
structure and neglect of careful preservation 
of its foundations. If we fail to serve our 
political institutions faithfully and volun- 
nar in peace as in war, they will decay and 
fall. 

We cannot win the new ideological war 
with the old weapons of rife and cannon. 
This is the greatest scrap in history. Your 
place is in the lineup on the field of battle. 
Each new generation must be taught the 
priceless value of freedom. Not all Ameri- 
cans agree with me on this, but at least they 
should get out of the wrong rooting section, 
and maybe root for the home team a little. 
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Military power alone is no longer able to 
preserve a nation and its institutions. There 
is a greater power in the world of men than 
blazing cannons, falling bombs, and roaring 
tanks. It is ideas. Ideas master populations, 
select and control national leaders. National 
leaders command armies and navies of the 
sea and in the air. Of what avail is storm- 
ing a bloody battlefield if at home the cause 
of liberty is lost in the hearts of the people? 

Liberty once lost is rarely regained. When 
the gates of Rome were opened and the in- 
vader come in, it was 1500 years of oppres- 
sion and exploitation, 15 long centuries be- 
fore a measure of freedom again came to the 
Itallan people. 

In the past 35 years a new type of total war 
has been loosed on the world, a propaganda 
of deceit. It attacks the America we love, 
the American institutions our forefathers 
died to build, at their basic foundation in 
the hearts of our people. 

This ideological war will not go on for- 
ever. There will come an hour of decision. 
One side or the other will win the victory. 
The minds of all mankind are the stakes at 
issue, freedom or worldwide slavery, physical 
and mental. 

In the hands of the people is lodged the 
supreme power to preserve or to neglect. 
Along with the power also goes the work 
and worry of responsibility. This responsi- 
bility must be borne by human shoulders, 
cost what it may in sacrifice and effort. It 
has been well said that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty and it might have been 
added continual effort and service. 

We must have citizens; we must have of- 
ficials; we must have popular leaders willing 
to make the sacrifices of both time and ease, 
willing to give up their pleasures and com- 
forts to continually defend our institutions 
and to aggressively champion in the market- 
place of public opinion our American ideals. 

There must be a continuous process of 
public education by public leaders, unselfish- 
ly given, to persuade each new generation of 
citizens to keep America free, and strong. 

Of course, if the time comes that American 
men will not longer willingly die to defend 
the Constitution, it will fall. It is equally 
true that if the time comes that American 
men and women will no longer give of their 
lives, their substance and their time to de- 
fend and serve the Constitution in peace, 
it will be ignored and overthrown. 

There must always be an adequate num- 
ber of citizens willing to accept the obliga- 
tions, the responsibilities and the hardships 
of public office to make our Government 
work. These must be men and women above 
the base motives of the spollsmen, who can- 
not be intimidated by organized self-seekers 
nor corrupted by stealthy manipulators. 

I ask you seriously today where there is 
an adequate and forceful textbook to teach 
our youth the rights and privileges of Ameri- 
can citizenship in comparison with the rights 
and privileges of citizenship under other 
forms of government? 

The thing to be afraid of today in America 
is that we do not give an effective testimony 
to our youth of the value of American insti- 
tutions and what they cost in the history of 
our race. 


The Spanish National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 


to present to the Members of this House 
the example of the Spanish national lot- 
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tery. This lottery is an excellent indi- 
cation of the success that may be had in 
bringing gambling under the control of 
the state, 

It is estimated that the Spanish na- 
tional lottery soaks up approximately 90 
percent of all potential gambling money 
in the nation. If a national lottery in 
the United States could meet with half 
this success, the results would be tre- 
mendously gratifying as some $30 billion 
is gambled here yearly. Besides which, 
the loss of gambling revenues, and this 
has been accomplished in Spain and 
elsewhere, would be a staggering blow 
to organized crime. = 

Spain is not a rich nation by any 
means—far from it—but the national 
lottery brings in $90 million a year. The 
Government's income is over $30 million. 
If the United States had a lottery that 
could attract 90 percent of potential 
gambling money—and the Treasury 
could hold on to one-third of these re- 
ceipts—we would have $10 billion in 
revenue. To deny us this money is to 
foist off on the taxpayers a gross injus- 
tice, 


The Trend in Professional Salaries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. 
Speaker, in a short editorial in yester- 
day’s Baltimore Sun, mention was made 
of the improving condition of Americas 
college and university professors. This 
is vitally important to America’s future 
and I believe that it should be called to 
the attention of the entire country. It is 
not just the question of sputnik or the 
Soviet Union that makes our educatio 
efforts important; rather it is a matter 
of improving our American society g 
the world society that makes these steps 
forward of such great significance. 

I should like, at this point in the REC- 
orp, to insert the Baltimore Sun edi- 
torial: 

PROFESSORS’ Pay 

The U.S. Office of Education reports that 
in the academic year just passed faculty sal- 
aries rose again—according to prel 5 
figures, by about 7.2 percent over the 
vious year. It is a development which 
should be welcomed even by the parents who 
have to pay the higher college fees the we 
entalls. The real wages of professors 
been going quite steadily downward from 
the turn of the century until the last decad® 
when it was suddenly realized that a protes 
sor deserved as much financial reward as 
railroad conductor. Since Sputnik I thers 
has been a push to get faculty salaries on 
a level with those in other professions 
Within limits it seems to be succeeding- 

The average salary for full-time faculty i- 
4-year colleges now is around $7,300. 5® = 
aries in public institutions had already Dy 
up by 12.2 percent, and in private ones 59. 
18.8 percent, since the academic year 1957 
The National Education Association (WhO, 
calculations may be on slightly dif t 
bases from the Government's) reported the 
in 1955-56 the average college teacher 8° 
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35.480 a year. Give or take a few dozen col- 
leges and a few hundred dollars, the signs 
are unmistakable. There are more colleges 
than there were 5 years ago, and more stu- 
dents. There are not many more professors, 
“Specially not many more of age and stand- 
ing. So the salaries are becoming competi- 
tive, expecially at the top. 


Long-Term Financing of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr, BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, two Bos- 
ton newspapers, the Globe and the Her- 
ald, yesterday printed editorials favoring 
long-term financing of foreign assistance 
Programs to underdeveloped nations as 
proposed by President Kennedy. Under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 

hese editorials in the Appendix for my 
Colleagues to peruse: 
[From the Boston Globe, July 12, 1961] 
Foretcy Am: THE BATTLE JOINED 

Prospects for enactment by Congress of 
What House Speaker Sam RAYBURN describes 
as "a good foreign aid bill“ have been in- 
las by two developments. One was the 

test demonstration of militaristic trucu- 
lence staged by Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 
This has provided opportune, though unin- 
tended stimulus to congressional interest in 

economic and military countermeasures 

nted by the pending bill. The other 

New element in the picture is the massive 

ve by the administration to win support 
the measures. $ 

Moving to the offensive for what he has 
bed as probably the most important 

piece of legislation before the Con- 
President Kennedy declares the pro- 
measure “vital in the fight for our own 
ecurity and in the fight for peace.” Sup- 
Plementing arguments presented by the 
preasury, Defense, and State Departments, 
has launched a new bipartisan Citizens 
Committee for Foreign Development, com- 
Prised of figures prominent in the Nation’s 
davor, industrial, business, educational, and 
Professional life. This group will carry the 
ue to the Nation. 
m 20 omnibus measure on foreign aid is now 
the foreign relations committees of the 
te and House. In neither has it been 
ible as yet to agree on some aspects of 
to bill, This stalemate will probably yield 
ing} mnistration pressure, Nevertheless, it 
Cates that the impending battle in Con- 
48 May be close, 
id week ago Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 

irman of the Senate Forelgn Relations 
aommittee, reported his group almost evenly 
ig oded, Today, like Speaker RAYBURN, he 

Optimistic. To some degree, it should be 
Temembered, this situation repeats the his- 
— of practically every foreign aid bill pre- 

Rted to since the late 1950's. 
Wan res designed to meet necessity ‘rather 

n desire are seldom popular. 
agente ald bill seeks to provide military and 
loa, nomie grants and long-term development 
bun amounting to slightly more than 85 
— during the current fiscal year. It 
log 
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dəs a 5-year program for development 
Vane aggregating more than $26 billion. 
by er this latter plan, the President would 
authorized to borrow from the Treasury 
P to $7.3 billion over the next half decade. 
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Opposition to various features of the meas- 
ure ranges from persisting hostility of a few 
in Congress to the basic idea of foreign aid 
itself, through fears of others lest foreign 
competition impair domestic industries, to 
arguments that the program threatens the 
international position of the dollar. 

Two storm centers arise from other direc- 
tions. Proposals for a 5-year grant of au- 
thority to the President to borrow from the 
Treasury for foreign development projects 
seem, to some, a bypassing of House control 
over appropriations. Cumulative testimony 
of wholesale waste in the operation of cur- 
rent aid projects has simultaneously elicited 
widespread doubt and criticism. 

The answer to the first of these com- 
plaints is that no new departure in fiscal 
practice is involved. Such borrowings from 
the Treasury have been a fact of life in 
Washington ever since they were inaugu- 
rated, under a Republican administration, 
decades ago. President Kennedy has him- 
self moved to meet the issue of waste. His 
administration’s measure provides for dras- 
tic reorganization of foreign aid in adminis- 
tration, streamlining of responsibilities, and 
a complete overhaul of personnel. 

Odds favor his program in its essentials. 
The principle involyed is absolutely basic 
to this Nation’s policy. Success in its ap- 
plication, however, will, continue to depend 
largely upon the effectiveness of promised 
reforms. 


[From the Boston Herald, July 12, 1961] 
Back Door WIR a Lock 


Seventy-two Republican Congressmen and 
eleven Democrats have made public their op- 
position to back-door spending proposals in 
the administration’s foreign aid bill. Their 
stand could kill the bill. 

We hope it does not, because it is based on 
a faulty premise. 

There has been growing opposition in Con- 
gress lately to the practice of authorizing 
executive agency to borrow funds from the 
Treasury without going through the normal 
appropriation process. This kind of back- 
door operation, when it really bypasses the 
congressional watchdogs, is indeed bad. But 
the foreign aid proposal hardly falls in this 
category. 

The President does propose to use the bor- 
rowing device for the important development 
loan section of his aid program. He is asking 
Congress to authorize Treasury loans of $900 
million in fiscal 1962 and of $1.6 billion in 
each of the next 4 years, making a 5-year 


total of 73 billion in public debt transac-- 


tions for the Development Loan Fund. In ad- 
dition he asks authority to reuse an esti- 
mated 61.5 billion to be repaid on earlier de- 
velopment loans. 

But the purpose of this back-door approach 
is not to get around Congress. It is to per- 
mit long-term g on development 
loans, which both President Kennedy and his 
predecessor, President Eisenhower, consider 
essential for effective operation of such a 
program. 

Par from trying to put something over 
on Congress, the administration is leaning 
over backward to protect Congress rights. 

In the first place, although the program is 
a 5-year one, it is to be phased on an annual 
basis and Congress is to receive quarterly 
reports on lending operations. Moreover, 
the proposed legislation would subject the 
lending operations to the provisions of the 
Government Corporations Control Act, 
which means that the President would have 
to send Congress an annual budget for the 
operation, and this annual spending plan 
would haye to be approved by the Appro- 
priations Committees and by Congress be- 
fore it could be carried out. 

Back-door spending can be dangerous. 
But the loan plan in the foreign aid bill is 
not. Indeed, the President argues with con- 
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siderable plausibility that loans made un- 
der the long-range development aid program 
will be more secure because the loan agency 
will have more time to study the reliability 
of the borrowers. 

The “back door" on foreign aid has plenty 
of locks. If the aid program is opposed, it 
should be on its merits, not a phony pre- 
text that Congress is being bypassed. 

We believe, with the President, that for- 
eign aid is a great and necessary contribu- 
tion to world stability. We hope that Con- 
gress, including the stubborn 83, will de- 
cide to join in making this historic dem- 
onstration that economic growth and 
political democracy can go hand in hand. 


Defeatism Seen in Pleas To Admit Red 
China to United Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an ar- 
ticle by David Lawrence in the New York 
Herald Tribune of Thursday, July 13, 
1961, pointing out that the admission of 
the Peiping regime to the United- Na- 
tions would be a defeatist action for the 
United States and the free world: 
DEFEATISM SEEN IN PLEAS To ADMIT PEIPING 

To U.N. 
(By David Lawrence) 

WASHINGTON, July 12—There was a time 
in American history when ideals meant 
something—when moral force was regarded 
as a potent influence in shaping world 
affairs, 

But today there is a tendency—as, for ex- 
ample, in handling the problem of Red 
China—-to revert to the dark ages of di- 
plomacy. 

In recent weeks, many prominent Amer- 
icans inside and outside of government here 
have been claiming that the admission of 
Red China into the United Nations is in- 
evitable. This is always coupled with the 
alibi that, of course, the admission of Red 
China, is not favored by the United States 
but that the course of events is sure to 
bring it about, anyhow. 

This is a concession and a 
sympton of defeatism. It is gaining ground 
among who call themselves liberal 
but who do not champion the great moral 
causes which true liberals of the past have 
espoused. President Woodrow Wilson, for 
example, a Democrat and a true liberal, 
never gave ground when a question of moral 
1 was involved in international re- 
ations. 


AGGRESSION IGNORED 


Today, however, those who are arguing in 
fayor of admission of Red China into the 
United Nations console themselves with the 
statement that Red China “is a fact” and 
that the Peiping regime already holds the 
mainland. No attention is paid to the 
transgressions of Red China, y its 
attack on the troops of the United Nations 
in Korea in 1950. The United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly itself adopted a resolution at 
the time formally denouncing Red China as 
an aggressor. Today there are many promi- 
nent Persons iff this country and abroad who 
nevertheless brush aside the fact that to 
admit Red China would be a reward for the 
aggressor, 
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The odd part of it is that there is more 
pressure inside the Western countries and 
among the so-called neutrals for admission 
of Red China than there is enthusiasm in 
Peiping itself to join the UN. 

Perhaps the best way to size up what the 
admission of Red China means to the world 
is to talk to British officials privately. When 
they are asked what advantage there has 
been to Great Britain in giving diplomatic 
recognition to Red China, the answer is that 
nothing tangible has been accomplished and 
that, in fact, complications haye resulted 
from the step. 

NO CHOICE FOR BRITAIN 


Great Britaih, of course, had no choice. 
Because of its possession of Hong Kong as a 
crown colony, life could have been made mis- 
erable for the British and their trade inter- 
ests by the Communists if the London gov- 
ernment had not recognized the Peiping 
government. But the results have not been 
satisfactory and indicate clearly what the 
United States might expect if it surrendered 
to the demand for the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations. 

In a letter from a well-informed man in 
Great Britain, who was asked the question 
of what the United ‘States would gain by 
recognizing Communist China, the answer 
given was as follows: 

“Very little—if you take as a point the 
experience of Britain which was the first 
Western country to enter into diplomatic 
relations with the Communist regime in 
January 1950—several months before the 
Korean war broke out. 

“In the past 11 years the British have 
learned that the recognition of the Peiping 
regime insures no special favors, no economic 
benefits or political advantages. Nonrecog- 
nition, on the other hand, turns out to have 
certain advantages. Those European coun- 
tries which have withheld recognition from 
the Chinese Communists have gotten treat- 
ment as good as, if not better than, that ac- 
corded to Great Britain. 

BRITISH PROPERTY SEIZED 


“British business property valued at nearly 
$1 billion has suffered substantially the same 
fate as American business property, notwith- 
standing that Britain recognizes Red China 
and the United States doesn't. Virtually all 
of it has been ‘seized without compensation,’ 

British businessmen, with few exceptions, 
have been driven out of China and, as one 
man put it, “the only difference is between 
‘sudden death and strangulation.” 

British diplomats in Peiping are strictly 
limited in their movements and contacts. 
Occasionally they are permitted to travel 
outside Peiping on special permits or with 
specially organized diplomatic tours. In 
the capital they are allowed to move about 
without being shadowed by secret police, as 
is customary in Moscow, but any contact 
with the Chinese people is virtually banned. 


USE POLITICAL STRINGS 


The Chinese Communists, of course, tle 
political strings to recognition. They use 
it as a weapon. For nearly 4 years the Peip- 
ing regime snubbed the British offer to ex- 
change diplomats, and, while the British 
Chargé d'Affaires was permitted to stay in 
Peiping with his staff, these officials were 
not really accorded full diplomatic status or 
immunity for several years. 

It seems certain that, if the United States 
ever decided to extend diplomatic recognition 
to the Peiping regime, the Chinese Com- 
munists would demand a price for accepting 
it. They somehow believe that recognition 
of Peiping is more important to the United 
States than it is to the Red Chinese. 

It would not be surprising if eventually the 
Red Chinese demanded that all American 
and Western forces be withdrawn from the 
Far East as the price of Red China's ac- 
ceptance of Embasstes from the Western 
countries. 
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Yet there are people in this country and 
abroad who still favor the admisson of 
Red China to the UN. 


NDEA Has Helped West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor has 
favorably reported H.R. 7904, which 
amends and extends the National De- 
fense Education Act. It is pending be- 
fore the Rules Committee together with 
H.R. 7300, the School Assistance Act of 
1961, and H.R. 7215, the College Aca- 
demic Facilities and Scholarship Act. 

The presence of these bills in the wings 
has put the whole problem of Federal 
aid to education in the forefront, and 
Members of Congress are receiving a 
great deal of mail on the subject. All 
the tired arguments are being ad- 
vanced that Federal assistance is not 
needed; that the Federal dollar will 
bring Federal control; and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

Members are aware that I have fre- 
quently alluded to the several billion 
dollars of Federal assistance under the 
impacted areas program that have gone 
to local school districts without Federal 
control. Now the National Defense Edu- 
cational Act gives us another reading on 
whether the Federal Government can 
provide financial support to education 
at the elementary and secondary school 
level without imposing controls. 

Since that act has been in operation, 
I have not received one complaint from 
a county board of education or a county 
superintendent of schools that there has 
been Federal control in West Virginia. 
On the contrary, the several programs 
authorized under that act have been 
most helpful to us in West Virginia. 


Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks a summary of the operation of 
the National Defense Education Act in 
West Virginia as published by the 
Charleston Gazette. 

Fenoera, Ai?—We've Gor IT—ALL STATE'S 
Counties BENEFITING FROM DEFENSE 
EpvcaTion ACT 

(By John W. Yago) 

While Congress argues the merits of Fed- 
eral aid to education, West Virginia's 55 
county school systems are improving their 
educational programs with the help of 
thousands of dollars from Washington, 

The State Is now entering its third year of 
participation in the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which was paased in 1958 as the 
first major form of Federal ald in many 
years. 

Each county in West Virginia is receiving 
financial aid under at least one of the 
assistance programs established by the 
National Defense Education Act. 

The National Defense Education Act ac- 
tually provides nine different programs 
ranging from loans to college students to 
statistical research. The basic intent of the 
bill was to help students develop their tal- 
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ents and schools to strengthen their in- 
structional programs in certain critical areas. 

Primary emphasis has been placed on sel- 
ence, mathematics and languages. 

It is in these fields, plus guidance, coun- 
seling and testing, that West Virginia has 
received the most aid. 

The college student loan program now has 
the participation of 18 West Virginia col- 
leges—State, private and church affiliated. 
Under this program, the Government deals 
directly with the colleges and provides loan 
funds on a matching basis. 

The bulk of the Federal money coming 
to West Virginia arrives under title III of 
the act which provides for improvement in 
science, language and mathematics programs. 

During the fiscal year that began July 1. 
West Virginia schools will receive a total of 
$785,745 under title III. This represents 3 
decline of about $131,000 from the previous 
year because of a drop in public school en- 
rollment in the State. 

From the State level, these funds are dis- 
tributed to the counties on the basis of theif 
school populations. Kanawha County 
receive $104,447. Distributions will range 
down to $2,179 for Wirt County, the state“ 
smallest. 

Title III money can be used on both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels but is limited 
to expenditure on euipment and minor re- 
modeling of facilities to house the equip- 
ment. No teachers can be hired with title 
III money. ; 

With the Federal and matching local 
funds, school systems have installed lan- 
guage laboratories and added to their sci- 
entific equipment as they work to improve 
instruction in these fields, 

The other major source of Federal aid for 
State schools is title V. set up to enco’ 
improvement in guidance, testing 
counseling. 

Title V last year provided $147,000 to the 
41 State counties in this phase of the NDEA 
program. 

Local school systems are required to match 
both title III and title V on a 50-50 basis- 
However, most counties find this ratio in- 
adequate to carry on an effective program 
guidance, testing, and counseling. 

As a result, these services are now financed 
with about four-fifths local money. 

Again, Kanawha County received th® 
largest share of the Federal funds, 622.729. 
Pleasants County received the smallest, $693- 

The importance educators place on this 
program is shown in the fact that Kanawh® 
County alone spent $146,000—about 
times its Federal allocation—on guidance 
testing, and counseling. 

Eleven State counties do not take part 
in this phase of the NDEA program, partially 
because of the small amount of rede 
money available and the shortage 
trained personnel. 2 

But, as a result of NDEA aid, a recent — 5 
vey showed a marked increase in gu! 
ance, testing and counseling services of 
in State secondary schools. The survey 
revealed an increase in the qualifications 
personne! involved in this work. te 

A handful of counties also participer 
in the title VIII program which provides — 
adult vocational education classes. Un 
are give? 
techni- 


na- 


and 


this program, subcollege courses 
to young people to train them in 
cal skills considered essential to the 
tional defense effort. 1y 
This program is designed to help suPP? 
technicians and supporting staffs for 
neers and scientists. to 
At the State level, work is underway. of 
improve statistical services under title F: 
the NDEA. This program is aimed at of 
proving the accuracy, speed, and scope an 
statistical services to provide better data 
the condition and progress of education. 
Regardless of the outcome of est 
debate on Federal aid to education, W. 
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Virginia and the other 49 States already 
are receiving Federal money. 

Yet to be resolved, however, is to what 
extent, if at all, this financial assistance is to 
be increased. 


Our Air Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the recent Soviet air show in 
has revealed in shocking reality 
the fact that Russian development of 
Manned aircraft never was curtailed, as 
Nikita Khrushchev earlier had indicated. 
Instead, it was carried on at such a high 
Tate of technological refinement that 
today it poses a serious threat to this 
Nation and the rest of the free world. 
I think it now is obvious to everyone 
that Khrushehev's former statements to 
the effect that such aircraft were obso- 
lete was nothing more than a smoke- 
Screen behind which the Communists 
continued their development and pro- 
duction program. 

The planes displayed in Moscow the 
Other day—after a lapse of 5 years— 
Were ample proof that this program has 
been pushed vigorously throughout that 
entire period. None of the aircraft was 
a prototype. Instead, each represented 
the latest known capabilities and was a 
production model. The propaganda 
victory gained through the show, both 
Within the Communist world and in free 
Nations, was enormous. With the pos- 
Sible exception of a few officials in our 
Own and allied governments, no one 
knew of the advances made by the So- 
Viet military in this field. As a result, 
Mr. Speaker, there now is a rising feel- 
ing of alarm and concern that our own 
air defenses and striking capability may 
be inadequate to meet the threat posed. 

In. this connection, it should be 
Dointed out that surface-to-air guided 
Missiles are but last-ditch weapons.and 
have serious limitations. They have 
few, if any, capabilities prior to the 
actual outbreak of hostilities, and then 
are useful only if the entire defense 
Derimeter is completely covered with a 
high rate of fire. On the other hand, 
the manned interceptor is capable of 
Performing a most vital function. Fol- 
lowing the outbreak of hostilities, it can 
Tange far out from our borders and at- 
tack incoming bombers with missiles, 
rockets, and gunfire long before the 
enemy could reach the target area. 

The human element, so often asso- 
Ciated with error in the minds of the 
public, nevertheless provides the most 
vital difference in capabilities between 
Manned aircraft and missiles. A trained 
and skilled pilot at the controls of an in- 
terceptor can anticipate and offset the 
evasive maneuvers and tactics of a 
bomber pilot. He can perform these 
functions effectively, even in the event 
of sub-system failure. On the contrary, 
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any malfunction in a guided missile 
renders it totally ineffective. 

The manned interceptor also can be 
shifted rapidly from one base of opera- 
tions to another. This feature allows 
the air defense commander to shift 
and concentrate his forces to meet and 
defeat a shifting threat. The air de- 
fense missile, by comparison, is more 
or less immobile and fixed to its base. 
In the event of the destruction of a de- 
fended target by hostile bombers, the 
unused or unfired missiles and missile 
systems remaining after the attack are 
not available for the defense of other 
targets. 

The Soviet display of three new types 
of strategic bombers, of which at least 
two are supersonic and of which sev- 
eral were flown with air-to-surface mis- 
siles suspended beneath their wings, in- 
deed makes the time for the re-exami- 
nation of our defenses timely. Our air 
defense forces, and those of the free 
world, must be equipped with the fast- 
est, longest ranged, highest flying, and 
most sophisticated interceptors that can 
be produced in the shortest time pos- 
sible. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, there is 
but one type of all-weather interceptor 
which can be produced to meet the new 
threat. This is the improved model 
version of the F-10686, whose speed can be 
increased from mach 2 to mach 2.4, 
whose radius of action can be extended 
to 800 nautical miles and which can be 
equipped with the latest fire control sys- 
tem and air-to-air guided missiles avail- 
able—the AN/ASG-18 and GAR-9, re- 
spectively. Because production of the 
latest model of the F-106 has just been 
completed, we can have at the earliest 
possible date this necessary and vital 
potential. 

There is little time to ponder, there is 
little time to study, there is little time 
to reconsider—we must act. If we do 
not, the tools will be scrapped, the 
trained and skilled work force will dis- 
perse, the suppliers in almost every 
State of this Nation will seek other lines 
of endeavor and this invaluable national 
asset will be lost—perhaps forever. The 
alternative—the development of a new 
all-weather interceptor—would consume 
at least 5 years, time we may not have. 

Last year, fiscal 1961, Mr. Speaker, 
the Congress appropriated $100 million 
for the procurement of F-106's, but 
these funds were not used. I feel that 
the Congress will approve any necessary 
increase in funds and/or authorization 
to implement and augment this vital 
program. We must have the latest and 
best manned interceptors and we must 
have them in sufficient quantities to 
meet the threat. We must replace at- 
trition losses in the shortest possible 
time. 

In referring to this Soviet threat, Mr. 
Speaker, let us not focus our total atten- 
tion on the US.S.R. Only 90 miles off 
our southern coast lies a new and men- 
acing threat—Cuba—which now is be- 
ing equipped with modern combat air- 
craft by her Communist allies. 

Last week the Soviet delivered to In- 
donesia two Bison bombers, declaring 
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that this delivery was but the forerun- 
ner of a horde of bombers. The Cubans 
have 300 pilots undergoing training in 
Czechoslovakia. How will we respond to 
this new threat if each of these pilots 
flies home in a Bison bomber? Our en- 
tire southern border lies naked and de- 
void of effective air defense forces. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the REC- 
orp two items, one a column by David 
Lawrence appearing in the July 11 edi- 
tion of the Washington (D.C.) Evening 
Star entitled “Soviet Warplanes Enter- 
ing Cuba,” and the other an editorial 
in the July 12 edition of the New York 
Times entitled “The Needs of Defense.” 

I would like to quote one sentence 
from the former: 

The Russian Government naturally would 
disclaim all knowledge and responsibility, 
and yet considerable injury might well be 
inflicted for which no recompense could be 
obtained. 


I would also like to quote from several 
sentences of the second: 

No propaganda is stronger than the action 
of government; it cannot be cohsidered apart 
from these actions. * * * Actions now will 
be considerably more impressive than 
words—and more studies. The needs are 
clear; more funds for * * * new types of 
piloted aircraft. * * What is needed now is 
decision and action. 


The complete articles follow: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, July 
11, 1961] 

Sovirr WARPLANES ENTERING CUBA—ACTION 
HELD DEFINITE AtTempr BY Reds To SET 
Up MILITARY BASE IN HEMISPHERE 

(By David Lawrence) 


Authoritative information has been re- 
ceived here that Russian MIG's have been 
supplied to the Castro government in Cuba. 
The warplanes did not arrive in time to be 
of help to the Cuban dictator before the ill- 
fated invasion in the spring, but the pres- 
ence today of Soviet war supplies is con- 
firmed. 

This step is one that has not been given 
any publicity. The reasons are not known. 
Those who do comment on it privately say 
the Cuban Government requested the muni- 
tions and theoretically is free to buy them 
from any country in the world. 

But while, strictly speaking, any govern- 
ment may obtain aid from an ally, the 
United States does not recognize the right of 
any European power to gain a foothold in 
any country in this hemisphere. Originally 
known as the Monroe Doctrine, this prin- 
ciple has been adopted as part of the inter- 
national law of this hemisphere by the oth- 
er countries in Latin America. 


What the United States now observes, 
therefore, is a definite attempt on the part 
of the Soviet Government to set up a mili- 
tary base in this hemisphere. The fact that 
this is being done in collaboration with an 
existing government does not alter the prin- 
ciple Involved. Cuba is 90 miles away from 
the United States and a relatively short dis- 
tance from other countries in Central and 
South America which have free govern- 
ments. 

For some strange reason, some of the Lat- 
in American governments have been hesi- 
tant to come out forthrightly against the 
Soviet infiltration of this hemisphere. Yet 
if any one of them got into trouble, it would 
be pleading with the United States for help. 
Unfortunately, the administration here has 
not crystallized its own Latin American pol- 
icy except to announce just before the 
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Cuban invasion that the United States 
would not intervene militarily. This was, 
unhappily, construed widely to mean that 
under no circumstances would the Wash- 
ington Government come to the assistance 
of a Latin American government if it 
should be subverted or, indeed, seized by a 
foreign power and a puppet government es- 
tablished to carry on its diplomatic rela- 
tions as well as other functions. 

The Soviet scheme is to set up puppet gov- 
ernments everywhere. Moscow has done so 
in the Balkans. It is preparing to do so in 
other Latin American countries, as it has in 
Cuba. 

So the concrete question which confronts 
the U.S. Government is whether a puppet 
government, established with the economic 
and military aid of a European power which 
now sends warplanes to such a country, 
should be ignored and no steps taken to 
combat the hostile influence which has been 
generated. Certainly the relations between 
the United States and Cuba have grown 
steadily worse under the inspiration of So- 
viet advisers who play a prominent part in 
the Cuban Government. 

The basic fact is that Cuba today has a 
puppet government. There have been no 
elections to give the Cuban people a chance 
to express themselves. They have been en- 
slaved through methods introduced by So- 
viet stooges who occupy advisory positions 
in the Government at Havana. Thus, a po- 
lice state, instead of a free government, pre- 
vails in Cuba. 

The Kennedy administration has not yet 
made up its mind what its policy eventually 
will be in Cuba. But it is difficult to see how 
there could be a completely hands-off atti- 
tude while the Soviets quietly ship in more 
and more munitions of war to aid the Castro 
government. The Russian Mig's could at 
any moment pursue guerrilla tactics and 
damage American cities. The Russian Gov- 
ernment naturally would disclaim all knowl- 
edge and all responsibility, and yet consid- 
erable injury might well be inflicted for 
which no recompense could be obtained. 

The Cuban problem has been drifting 
along without any concrete action by the 
United States. The shipment of Russian 
Mig's to Cuba, however, accentuates the 
danger, and it is surprising that even in Con- 
gress so little attention is being paid to what 
is happening 90 miles away from the terri- 
tory of the United States. 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1961] 
Tue Neeps or DEFENSE 


There is a curious air of unreality about 
the President's order to the Defense Depart- 
ment for another major review of our mili- 
tary strength and readiness. 

The order was pegged to the Berlin crisis 
and to Premier Khrushchev’s announce- 
ment of plans for a sharp increase in Soviet 
military readiness. As such, it is part of the 
war of nerves and conflict of propaganda 
that will become more and more strident 
between now and the fall. 

But the decision to undertake what Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara called still an- 
other examination of our defense posture 
lacks conviction. No propaganda is strong- 
er than the action of government; it can- 
not be considered apart from those actions. 
There has been ample opportunity in the 
6 months the Kennedy administration has 
been in office to review our military posture. 
Indeed, Mr. McNamara’s regime in the Penta- 
gon has studied some 140-odd projects, 
which deal with all phases of military se- 
curity. The 1962 defense budget has been 
studied, reviewed, revised and increased. 
The strengths and weaknesses of the serv- 
ices should be well known by this time to 
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the new civilian officials in the Pentagon 
and to the President himself. 

Actions now will be considerably more im- 
pressive than words—and more studies. The 
needs are clear: more funds for increasing 
reserve readiness; more Army manpower; 
more money for Army modernization and 
Navy ship replacement; continued develop- 
ment of new types of piloted aircraft; some 
strengthening of our forces in Europe; a 
limited callup here. What is needed now 
is decision and action. 


House Resolution 211—Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure -is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—ConGrEssIONAL 
Record, March 8, 1961, Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
request that the following responses of 
our citizens to House Resolution 211 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 

Charleston, S.C. June 19, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I bring to 
your attention the institute’s special report 
“The Captive Nations.” The full report will 
appear in the summer number of our bul- 
letin. 

Hoping you will find this of interest, I 
am, 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY HARRIGAN, 
Director. 
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THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 


(Special report for release Thursday, June 
22, 1961, by the Foreign Policy Research 
Institute) 


Half of Europe is in captivity. More than 
180 million people are captives of the com- 
munist empire. These are the brave peo- 
ples of Poland, Hungary, Ukraine, Estonia, 
East Germany, Latvia, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Armenia, Albania, Lithu- 
ania, Georgia, and White Ruthenia. 
Western World, and especially 
for the United States, the tragic existence 
of these captive peoples represents the most 
grave and enduring problem of foreign 
affairs. x 

While the American people are properly 
concerned about developments in Laos and 
other parts of the Orient, their greatest 
concern is for the peoples of Eastern Europe. 
This is both nautral and logical for millions 
of Americans have blood ties with the peo- 
ples held subject to the Soviet tyranny. 
At stake in Eastern Europe is one half of 
the civilizattion of the West, including his- 
toric churches that have nourished the 
Western world for many centuries. To lose 
Eastern permanently would be & 
tragedy so immense that it is hard to con- 
ceive of this being permitted to happen. 

The immediate danger, however, is that 
the United States—the arsenal of the free 
world—will lose contact with the peoples of 
the captive nations. Remembrance of brave 
deeds at Poznan and Budapest is fading now 
in some quarters. The satellite governments 
of Eastern Europe have shown skill at en- 
gineering a new image in the non-Communist 
press. They have brainwashed some jour- 
nalists into believing that a carefully calcu- 
lated change in material conditions means 
an end to political oppression. What is hap- 
pening, of course, as Prof. Andrew Gyorgy 
pointed out recently, is that an attempt 15 
being made in Eastern Europe to bribe people 
into cooperation, or at least silence. Mean- 
while, the Soviets tighten the screws on the 
spirit of the captive peoples. 

If these brave peoples are not to give way 
to despair, they need assurance from the 
United States that their cause has not been 
forgotten. They need to know that free 
men in America are determined that the idea 
of liberation from Communist slavery is very 
much alive. Only so long as there is hope 
in the hearts of the subject peoples is there 
possibility of an overthrow of tyrants. 

To keep the hope of liberty burning In 
many hearts, to prevent despair and dis- 
couragement, and to help end the domina 
tion of Communist totalitarianism in an“ 
clent countries of the West—these are the 
aims of House Resolution 211, generally 
known as the resolution on captive nations. 
This resolution, introduced by Representa- 
tive DANIEL J. Froop, of Pennsylvania, looks 
to the establishment of a Captive Nations 
Committee. Other Members of Congress 
have cosponsored this resolution or intro- 
duced similar resolutions. 

Continuing congressional scrutiny of the 
captive nations, as envisioned in these res- 
lutions, would serve many purposes. 
would be a sign to the peoples of Eas 
Europe that the American people will not 
abandon their cousins across the sea. More- 
over, such a Captive Nations Committe? 
would be able to expose the Soviet myth 
happy peoples behind the Iron Curtain. It 
would be able to report on the Red im, 
perialism that brutalizes proud peoples of 
ancient nations. Another important task 
such a committee would perform would be 
to keep the flow of information about 
ern Europe moving swiftly to the U.S. GOY- 
ernment and to the American people. 
all, the people behind the Iron Curtain in 
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Eastern Europe are a free world asset. They 
Want to rid themselves of Communist over- 
lords. Were war to take place in Europe, 
the captive nations would rise against Sovi- 
ets who have robbed them of ancient free- 


This Institute, dedicated to stressing the 
Strategic realities, believes that creation of 
& Captive Nations Committee would be an 
act of national defense on the part of Con- 
Gress. It would help hold for the United 
States some 180 million people who are nat- 
Ural allies of the American people. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
May 24, 1961. 
Dean Sm: The House Resolution No. 211 
you submitted to the House on March 8, 
1961, deserves the serious attention of every 
American 


It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and to 
gain help of our natural allies (subjugated 
Nations) in our fight against Russian im- 
Perialism, the clever tool of which com- 
Munism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
THEODOR DzvMAN, 
WHITERUTHENIAN (BYELORUSSIAN) 
CONGRESS, COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 

New York, N.Y., May 20, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. ConcressMaNn: We support in full 
your initiative in introducing the resolution 
in the House of Representatives which calls 
for the establishment of a special permanent 
Committee on Captive Nations in Congress. 

committee Will render a tremendous 
Service to the United States as well as to aid 
the cause of freedom of the many non-Rus- 
sian nations who at present are being en- 
slaved and oppressed by the aggressive Soviet 
Russian empire which is threatening to con- 
quer the rest of the free world. 
Very sincerely yours, 
JOHN KOSIK, 
President. 
PARMA, OHIO, May 20, 1961. 

Dran ConcressMAN: We applaud your 
resolution, House Resolution 211, to appoint 
a Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
I strongly support this resolution. 

Such a committee will have more concrete 
Meaning and hope for the millions who are 
Subjugated by the only real colonialism 
and imperialism existing in the world today, 
the Russian one. For both them and us, 
this committee is the basis of our living 
revolution toward freedom and peace with 
Justice. It is the means for us to preserve 


Our freedom; it is the means for them to- 


regain it. 
Such a committee would show that we 
cans are aware that the cause of the 
eventual liberation and independence of the 
` Captive nations is indispensable to our fu- 
as a free nation. 

This will also show that Russia without 
captive non-Russian nations in the Soviet 
Union would itself be a third-rate power. 

ALEXANDER KLOS, M.D. 

New Tonk, N. T., May 19, 1961. 
Hon. Danret J. FLooD, . 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 
Concressman: I have learned through 
Some of my associates that you have very 
Braciously called for a resolution establish- 
a & special permanent committee on cap- 
ve nations in Congress. 

This is to advise you that Iam very much 
Concerned with such an act and wish to 
Compliment you very much on your good 
Judgment for taking the initiative toward 
zuch a bill. Needless to say, I am quite cer- 

that a large percentage of our American 
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public is in accord with you. T sincerely 
hope your move will be strong enough to 
influence a great number of your con- 
stituents, 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM Moprako, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The House Res- 
olution 211 you submitted to the House on 
March 8, 1961, deserves the serlous attention 
of all your colleagues. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow's worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, I hope that the Resolution 211 
gets the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
JohN DUBAS. 
SEATTLE, WASH., June 16, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Please exert continu- 
ing effort to get House Resolution 211 en- 
acted during the current session of Congress. 
This bill would establish a special congres- 
sional committee to study means by which 
the United States can assist the hundreds of 
millions of slaves in Communist countries to 
regain their freedom. 

Very truly yours, 
F. A. JORDAN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 17, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Please accept 
my appreciation and my deepest gratitude 
for your very important resolution to create 
a special Captive Nations Committee for the 
purpose of studying the fate of the subju- 
gated peoples by the Soviet Union and by 
the very facts found out to give a better 
insight and thus much better orientation in 
dealings with the Eastern World. 

Latvia was forcibly occupied by the So- 
viet Union and made a Communist slave 
camp. The same happened to Lithuania 
and Estonia. All the freedom and basic hu- 
man rights were destroyed in these three 
Baltic States and terrible tortures, mass de- 

tions, arrests without reason in the 
middle of the night, and genocide were in- 
troduced. I do not wish to see any country 
and any people to be taken into Communist 
captivity for I know too well what it means, 
Therefore I ask you, Dear Mr. Representa- 
tive, to help with all your influence and re- 
spect to bring into being the Captive Na- 
tions Committee, thus helping morally not 
only the three once sovereign nations of 
Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia but all to 
whom freedom and human rights are dear. 

Respectfully yours, 

Virs Mrxetsons, M.D. 


BYELORUSSIAN 
MILITARY OnANMATTION 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 21, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN: We support in 
full your initiative in introducing the res- 
olution in the House of Representatives 
which calls for the establishment of a spe- 
cial permanent Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in Congress. This committee will 
render a tremendous service to the United 
States as well as to aid the cause of freedom 
of the many non-Russian nations who at 
present are being enslaved and oppressed by 
the aggressive Soviet Russian empire which 
is threatening to conquer the rest of the 
free world, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Capt. JOHN SCHIMCHIK, 
Commander. 
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CHICAGO, ILL., June 22, 1961. 
Hon, DaNwL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I appreciate and commend you 
on your efforts in submitting a Captive Na- 
tions Resolution. Resolution 211 submitted 
by you to the House on March 8, 1961, de- 
serves the serious attention of all Americans 
and also all patriotic people in all the world, 
including the majority anticommunistic 
and noncommunistic people in the slavery 
camps of the communistic dictatorship re- 
gimes. ‘ 

Sincerely yours, 
MILINKO D. ALEKSICH. 


A National Presidential Primary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr, Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague from Wiscon- 
sin Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE, has in- 
troduced legislation to provide for a di- 
rect national presidential primary. As 
the following editorial from the June 30, 
1961, Capital Times of Madison, Wis., 
suggests, the Senator’s proposal stems 
from and continues the great tradition 
of Progressive politics begun by Bob La 
Follette. His reform would do much to 
take the smoke-filled room out of poli- 
tics, and I commend both the proposal 
and the editorial to the attention of 
other Members: 

Senator Proxmire CONTINUES To PUSH FoR 
NEEDED ELECTION REFORM 


Senator WILLIAM Paox um undoubtedly 

realizes that he hasn't much of a chance to 

our system of electing Presidents, 

but he deserves credit for continuing to 
hammer away for his bill. 

The Senator believes that selection of 
presidential candidates should be taken out 
of the hands of the political bosses who pick 
the candidates in smoke-filled hotel rooms 
at the quadrennial national conventions. 
He wants to have a national direct primary 
in which the voters will have a voice in the 
selection of the candidates who will run on 
the party tickets. 

In making this fight the Senator is carry- 
ing out the best political traditions of Wis- 
consin where the direct primary was one of 
the early reforms of “Old Bob” La Follette's 
Progressive movement. 

La Follette saw how the caucus and con- 
vention system, with its buying and trading 
of delegates, weakened democracy and rep- 
resentative government, He moved to rem- 
edy the situation as soon as he was in a 
strong enough position to do so. 

The result was the direct primary in which 
the people themselves nominate the candil- 
— — who are to run for partisan public 

ce. 

Appearing for his bill before a congres- 
sional committee, Senator Proxmie declared 
that under the present system of nominating 
candidates the rank and file of the major 
parties have virtually nothing to say about 
who are to be candidates. They are pre- 
sented with the choice of the bosses and are 
allowed to vote for two men out of the 
thousands qualified. 

“In a democratic form of government such 
as ours, it is the electorate, and by this I 
mean all of the electorate, which should 
have the right to say who should be its 
governing officials,” Proxmime said. 
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He is right, of course. The longer Con- 
gress ignores the truth of what he says the 
more it contributes to the weakening of 
representative government. 


The New Russia-China Clash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though both Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist leaders have made valiant at- 
tempts in the last few days to discount 
their reported ideological rift, it is evi- 
dent that where there is smoke there is 
also fire. 

While American newspapers have car- 
ried extensive accounts of this latest dis- 
agreement between the two major lead- 
ers of the Communist world, it is also 
helpful for our understanding of these 
important developments to view as many 
sources as possible. For this reason I 
commend the report appearing in the 
London Times of July 2 to my col- 
leagues’ attention. 
KARUSHCHEVY Accuses Mao: 

Wortp War” 

(By Isaac Deutscher, author of Stalin, a Po- 

litical Biography, and a leading authority 
on Soviet affairs) 

A new and momentous quarrel has broken 
out between Russia and China, and Nikita 
Khrushchev has been directing a hurricane 
fire of accusations against Mao Tse-tung. 

He charges the leader of Chinese commu- 
nism with disloyalty, subversive agitation, 
and incitement to world war. He also 
threatens Mao that he will at last bring into 
the open their protracted and hitherto secret 
or semisecret dispute. 

The charges and the threat are contained 
in an indictment of Mao's policy just sent 
out from Khrushehev's offices in Moscow to 
the headquarters of several foreign Commu- 
nist Parties. It claims that Mao and his 
comrades have “violated the agreement of 
the 81 Communist Parties,“ concluded in 
Moscow only last November. 

AIMED AT PEACE 


That agreement, worked out after intense 
bargaining, was supposed to make ideologi- 
cal peace between Moscow and Peking. At 
Khrushchev's insistence, it spoke in favor 
of peaceful coexistence and against the ex- 
port of revolution by any Communist gov- 
ernment. But, in accordance with Chinese 
wishes, it also committed the Soviet bloc to 
fight resolutely against the export of coun- 
terrevolution by Western imperialism. 

In return, the Chinese promised not to 
obstruct Khrushchey’'s diplomatic efforts and 
to stop charging him with weakness and with 
appeasing the United States; while Khrush- 
chey pledged himself not to sell out any 
Communist interest to the West. 

It was in part under Chinese pressure that 
Khrushchev then adopted his tougher policy, 
renewing demands over Berlin, foreshadow- 
ing a separate peace treaty between Russia 
and East Germany, and refusing an East- 
West agreement over the nuclear test ban. 

EVERY POINT 


The Moscow Declaration was hailed as an 
epochmaking event; and it was to be bind- 
ing on all Communist Parties. The Chinese, 
it then seemed, had definitely accepted 


“INCITING TO 
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Soviet leadership. They obliged themselves 
to submit any new difference they might 
have with the Russians to a sort of com- 
radely court. 

Moscow now claims that the Chinese have 
violated almost every point of this agree- 
ment. These are the charges: 

1. “The Chinese comrades have conducted 
@ surreptitious agitation against the prin- 
ciples of the Moscow Declaration,” in the first 
instance against “peaceful coexistence”; 

2. They “have not used the machinery for 
conciliation"; 

3. They have continued to “discredit the 
leadership of the Soviet Communist Party 
and have sought to extend their influence 
to other Communist Parties.” They have 
sent emissaries abroad who are building up 
“Chinese factions’ in foreign Communist 
Parties, thereby ‘grossly violating the 
Leninist principles of party organization”; 
and 

4. They have set up special centers in Eu- 
rope, Asia, and Africa from which they have 
been conducting their “subversive intrigue” 
against Moscow. 

Moscow makes several sensational dis- 
closures about Russo-Chinese disputes, and 
this throws new light on some important yet 
obscure events of postwar history. 

Khrushchey blames Mao for “being ob- 
sessed with Formosa“ and bent on “liberat- 
ing Formosa” even at the risk of world war: 

“The Chinese Communist Party did not 
know how to treat problems in the order of 
their real importance; and it placed For- 
mosa at the center of all its preoccupations, 
without bothering about the development 
of the international situation. In this re- 
spect the behavior of the Chinese Com- 
munists has been quite different from that 
of the Communists of the U.S.S.R. after the 
Peace of Brest Litovsk, which deprived the 
U.S.S.R. of part of its territories.” 


DENOUNCED US 


Under the Brest Litovsk Peace, which 
Lenin's government signed with Germany 
in 1918, Russia lost her former Baltic posses- 
sions for the whole perlod between the two 
world wars. By invoking this example, Khru- 
shchey tells Mao that he should have sought 
reconciliation with the United States and 
agreed to Formosa’s formal detachment from 
Red China, instead of making the “libera- 
tion of Formosa” the condition for any 
agreement with the United States. 

“When our interests * * *,” Moscow goes 
on to say, “more than ever demanded from 
us a determined policy of coexistence with 
the countries hostile to socialism, the 
leadership of the Chinese Communist parties 
denounced our every initiative in this direc- 
tion as treason, as appeasing the invaders of 
Formosa, or as a sacrifice of the interests of 
the people of China to those of the U.S.S.R.” 

Moscow's most startling accusation and 
disclosure is that Mao has ever since 1949 
preached “preventive war“ against the West. 
The document refers ironically to a secret 
speech by Mao as early as July 1949 in which 
“he used beautiful but outdated and ir- 


relevant Chinese legends and proverbs to 


advocate preventive war.” This implies that 
the Communists fought the Korean war, the 
following year, on Mao's rather than on 
Stalin’s initiative. 

BONAPARTIST 


The root of the trouble, thé document 
says, lies in the “onesided military charac- 
ter of the Chinese Party.” Because of pe- 
cullar conditions the Chinese Party “has 
grown up as an army and not as a civilian 
organization like any other Communist 
Party.” In the Communist idiom, this 
amounts to a charge that Mao exercises a 
kind of Bonapartist military dictatorship. 

The indictment continues: 

“One can understand that in 1949-50 the 
leaders of the Chinese Communist Party had 
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to make allowance for the state of mind of 
their soldier-comrades still permeated by the 
experience of those terrible years“ [years of 
armed struggle against the Japaneses and 
against the Kuomintang] “and maintained 
such an attitude.” But what is shocking is 
that “12 years later the position of the 
Chinese leaders has remained the same, while 
international developments have changed 
the basic elements of the situation.” 

Moscow thus states that even today Mao 
stands for preventive war. This is the first 
time that Moscow has advanced this accusa- 
tion so explicitly. 

I cannot say whether this charge is a 
polemical exaggeration or whether it is based 
on facts. Moscow refers to these Chinese 
arguments in favor of preventive war: 

“An armed conflict between capitalism and 
communism is ultimately inevitable“; 

Consequently, “the Soviet Union should 
use its present overwhelming superiority in 
missiles, rockets, and nuclear weapons” and 
dictate its terms to the United States, even 
if this means war. The Chinese want Khru- 
shehev not only to “go to the brink” but, 
if need be, to go beyond it, 

What is probably implied in their argu- 
ment is that if Russia does not use her 
“military superiority” now, or very soon, 
she may lose it to the United States, 

The Russians appear to take a more cau- 
tious and, at the same time, a more self- 
confident view. They counter-argue that: 

“World war between communism and cap- 
italism is not inevitable—it can and should 
be avoided"; 

Soviet superiority in rocketry and space 
flight may not be as decisive a guarantee of 
victory as the Chinese assume; and 

The United States is not in a position to 
catch up with the U.S.S.R, in rocketry and 
space flight; and so the U.S.S.R. has nothing 
to lose but much to gain by playing for time 
instead of heading for war. 

r DIZZINESS 


Khrushchev is determined to use Russia’s 
military advantages as bargaining counters 
in negotiation and even to go to the brink 
But he will not go beyond it, unless (as he 
put it on another occasion) Western im- 
perlallsm takes upon itself the odium of 
aggression,” unless, for instance, NATO 
armies or air fleets cross the frontier of east- 
ern Germany. 

Moscow goes on to charge Mao and the 
Maoists with arrogance and dizziness with 
success, which overcomes them when they 
contemplate the territory occupied by the 
People’s Republic of China, its enormous re- 
serves of manpower, and its considerable 
influence on the peoples of the Middle East 
and Africa. 

But, Moscow warns, the size of a country 
and the teeming millions do not necessarily 
make for ideological reliability, In their 
arrogance, the Chinese may provoke & 
schism in world communism comparable to 
the age-old schism between Eastern and 
Western Christianity, 


RACIAL TAINT 


The leaders of the Chinese Communist 
Party have hatched, without daring to 
formulate it categorically, a sort of plan for 
the division of world communism into two 
zones, & so-called western zone, for which 
the U.S. S. R. should be responsible, and a so- 
called eastern zone under the People’s Re- 
public of China. 

Moscow rejects this plan, saying that it 
has a flavor of racialism about it, because, 
if carried to logical conclusion, it would lead 
to a division between the white and the 
colored racés. Such a division would not do 
away with the existing differences and dis- 
putes, but would be contrary to the prin- 
ciples of communism. 

The Khrushchevite indictment relates 
how the Chinese have tried to build up their 
zone and to turn the Communist parties of 
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Vietnam, Korea, and Indonesia into their 
domain; but it does not say whether they 
have succeeded. Instead Moscow exults in 
Mao's failure to get support from the leaders 
of European communism; and it mocks at 
China's sole ally in Europe—tiny and back- 
ward Albania. 

Enver Hoxha, Albania’s dictator, is 
Charged with exterminating the Khru- 
Shcheyites in his country, sending spies to 
Yugoslavia and “provoking dangerous fron- 
er clashes between Yugoslavia and Alban- 
5 

INTRIGUE 

Khrushchey reproaches Mao with aiding 

and abetting. the Albanian dictator, and 
Warns that this policy may provoke in that 
little country an explosion similar to the 
Hungarian uprising of 1956. 
A Delighted though Moscow is with Mao's 
“failure in Europe,” it claims that the Chi- 
nese are working feverishly to make this 
good. to win the allegiance of Western Eu- 
Topean Communists, and to play them 
against Russia. Mocsow bitterly complains 
that Mao is setting up pro-Chinese factions 
in the Western European Communist par- 
ties and is using for this subversive activi- 
ty” his diplomatic personnel. This charge 
is supported by the following specific illus- 
trations: 


1. The Chinese Consulate in Berne, 

Switzerland, is a hotbed of intrigue against 

chevism. Western European adher- 

ents of the Chinese party line are making 

regular pilgrimages to the Berne Consulate, 
where they get their instructions. 

2. The Chinese chargé d'affaires in France 
is conducting factional activities within 
the French Communist Party (as there is 
no Peking representation in Paris, this re- 
fers presumably to unofficial bodies) ; 

3. The Franco-Chinese Friendship Society 
and similar bodies are used by Peking for 
the same purpose; and ; 

4. The Chinese have used a recent inter- 
National conference of Communist lawyers 
in Sofia as a forum for incitement against 
the U.S. SR. : 

Addressing itself especially to the French 
Communist Party, Moscow says that the 

have made common cause with those 

Communists who had never made 
Peace with Khrushchey’s denunciation of 
Stalin at the 20th congress; ie. with the 
French Stalinist diehards. Maurice < 
the French Communist leader, and his wife, 
Jeannette Vermeersch, are taunted for their 
ambiguous behavior and for turning a blind 
eye on the intrigues of the pro-Chinese ele- 
ments in their party. 

OPEN BREACH 

This formidable list of accusations ends 
With the threat that if the Chinese do not 
mend their ways, Khrushchev will take the 
dispute out of the twilight of semisecrecy 
and bluntly denounce them before interna- 

Communist opinion. “We have not 

afraid of an open breach with the 
Yugoslav revisionists; and we shall not be 
afraid of an open breach with the Chinese 
dogmatists either.” 

Moscow refers here not to the Stalinist 
denunciation of Tito in 1948, but to its 
Milder breach with Tito of 1958. In other 
Words, Khrushchev threatens to arraign the 
Chinese as “deviationists and ultraleft 
dogmatists,” but not to denounge them as 
traitors, f 

Such a move would still entail the with- 
drawal of Soviet economic aid to China 
(which is already greatly reduced); but it 
would probably not lead to a diplomatic rup- 
ture. All the same, the struggle between 
the pro-Russian and the pro-Chinese ele- 
Ments would grow far more bitter and would 

to every corner of the world. 

This grave dispute is not lacking its comic 
touches. Imagine, for instance, Marshal 
Tito's amused surprise when some days ago 
he received word from Khrushchey that if 
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Yugoslavia, “in reply to repeated Albanian 
provocations,” broke off relations with 
Albania, Moscow would look upon such a 
move with a favorable eye. Who would have 
thought, even a short time ago, that Khru- 
shehev would incite the Yugoslav revisionist 
heretic to give the faithful Albanians such 
a rap over the knuckles. 

Tito, however, has refused to comply with 
Khrushchev's wish. He has answered that, 
much though he resents Albanian provoca- 
tions, he prefers to maintain restricted diplo- 
matic contact with the Albanian Govern- 
ment, so as to remain in touch with the 
potentially explosive developments in that 
country and, if possible, to influence them. 

The main question arising out of all this 
is how the Russo-Chinese quarrel is going 
to affect Khrushchey’s attitude on Berlin 
when the international tension over that is- 
sue mounts to a climax? 

The need to compete with Mao for leader- 
ship in the Communist camp has been an 
important factor in Khrushehev's decision to 
take action over Berlin. He has to refute 
Mao's charges. He has to show himself tough 
and determined. 

He has to demonstrate that he is not “ap- 
peasing Western imperialism.” He has to 
calculate his diplomatic moves with an eye 
on their effect on the intense Russo-Chinese 
contest for the allegiance of so many Com- 
munist parties in Asia, Africa, Europe, and 
Latin America. 

This makes it difficult for Khrushchev to 
engage in genuine bargaining with the West, 
and imposes on him that diplomatic rigidity 
which so surprised President Kennedy in 
Vienna. On the other hand, Khrushchev is 
anxious to avoid the risk of war, because by 
courting it, he would not only endanger 
Russia's interests, but virtually surrender to 
Mao. 

MOSCOW CALL 


Khrushchev is thus facing the prospect of 
a difficult and complicated operation over the 
German peace treaty and Berlin, an opera- 
tion ostensibly directed only against the West 
but actually aimed at China as well. To hold 
his ground against Mao, Khrushchey must 
be able to produce results and to flaunt a 
success, however small, and to follow it up 
by another, imaginary or real. But he has 
also to beware of pressing too hard and over- 
reaching himself. 

Much will depend on how the Chinese re- 
act to his indictment between now and the 
autumn. In all probability Khrushchey will 
bring up his quarrel with Mao before another 
international conference of Communist lead- 
ers, which will be convened in Moscow either 
for October, when the 22d Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party takes place, or in 
November. 

Khrushchev has already summoned Mao to 
attend in person this international confer- 
ence, and not to send as previously, just 
deputies and subordinates. Will Mao re- 
spond to the summons? 

If he does, there will be a dramatic en- 
counter between him and Khrushchey in 
Moscow this autumn—an encounter which 
will have a close bearing on the Berlin crisis. 


Dothan Eagle, Dothan, Ala., Takes 
Unusual Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
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our colleagues the following article 
which appeared in the Dothan Eagle, 
Dothan, Ala., on July 2. 

My good friend, Ralph Nicholson, is 
president-publisher of the Dothan Eagle. 
He is indeed a substantial citizen, and is 
one of the pioneer newspapermen of our 
country. At present he is chairman of 
the postal committee of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 

The Dothan Eagle has set a wonderful 
example. If other papers over the coun- 
try would put this policy into practice the 
postal deficit could be greatly reduced: 

EAGLE Takes UNUSUAL STEP 

The Dothan Eagle paid the local post office 
on July 1, for delivering during June, that 
part of its county circulation qualifying for 
free-in-county second-class postal service, 

This voluntary payment was the first of 
its kind eyer made by the Eagle and will 
continue. Thus, the Eagle now pays for all 
services it receives from the post office. 

Ralph Nicholson, Eagle publisher and 
chairman of the postal committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association, 
said he requested the Dothan post office to 
accept the money because he would rather 
pay for this valuable service than to continue 
getting it free. He added that his only re- 
gret was not having done it sooner, Several 
weeks elapsed between the making and the 
granting of the request. Nicholson said that 
so far as he knows, the Eagle is the first 
newspaper in the United States to take this 
action. 

FPree-in-county mail service was established 
for weekly newspapers in 1851 and extended 
to dailles in 1879. The was to en- 
courage the widest possible dissemination of 
public information. 


Let Us Proclaim the Corn Tassel Our 
National Floral Emblem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. JUDD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. JUDD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, I 
include the following article by Miss 
Margo Cairns eloquently setting forth the 
reasons why the corn tassel is the most 
logical, sensible, and desirable national 
floral emblem the United States should 
adopt in accordance with my bill, House 
Joint Resolution 45. Miss Cairns has 
worded tirelessly for several years, and 
without compensation, except deep dedi- 
cation to her country, to tell the story 
of corn’s gift to America and America's 
debt to corn. No country could have so 
appropriate and so fully satisfying a 
floral emblem. 5 

The article follows: 

PROCLAIM THE CORN TASSEL OUR 
NATIONAL FLORAL EMBLEM 
(By Margo Cairns) 

Fifty years or more ago began the effort 
in Congress to select a flower which would be 
appropriate as a national fioral emblem. 
Always dainty flowers, often regional ones, 
sometimes hothouse varieties were suggested, 
flowers that could not represent a vast land 
and a strong, virile people. 

In January 1955 a resolution for the rose 
was introduced in Congress. Soon the rose 
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was challenged by the corn tassel. The one 
flower that is representative of our American 
heritage and a symbol of the strength, dig- 
nity, prosperity, and historic freedom of the 
United States is the corn tassel. The plant, 
corn, is wholly American. 

From across the Nation came letters of 
approval indicating that the corn tassel, 
homespun and genuine, had touched Amer- 
ica’s heart. Answering those letters became 
the genesis of a nationwide crusade. 

During the month of October 1959, a cam- 
paign for a national flower was begun by 
commercial floral interests, and again dainty 
flowers, regional favorites, and hothouse va- 
rieties were held before the public eye on 
television, radio, and through extensive and 
expensive advertising media. 

Corn tassels are rarely to be found in 
florist shops, They regally top the plant 
that springs from the bosom of Mother 
Earth, is nourished by her, and in turn richly 
and impartially supplies the needs of all 
Americans, 

Thomas Jefferson lived close to the set- 
tlement of the eastern coast. He was one 
of the founders of this Nation: He well 
knew the great debt the colonists owed corn. 
In recognition of that debt, he approved the 
erection of six superb columns in the new 
Capitol carved in the likeness of bundles of 
cornstalks. On the capitals of the columns 
were carved ears of Indian corn, with the 
husks partially separated to show its kernels. 
These columns were placed in the first unit 
of the Capitol soon after it was finished in 
1809, monuments to the role corn played in 
colonial times. 

Now, a century and a half later, the Na- 
tion's debt to corn is infinitely greater than 
in the days of our third President. Let us 
add another honor to our native American 
plant by requesting Congress to proclaim the 
corn tassel, flower of the plant, corn, our 
national floral emblem. 


Radio Station WEIL. Winner of National 
Radio Free Europe Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of northeastern Pennsylvania 
were very proud to learn this week that 
radio station WEJL, which operates from 
studios in the city of Scranton, has been 
named, along with a Boston, Mass., radio 
station, as winner of the National Radio 
Free Europe Awards. 

This is particularly significant because 
WEJL won this coveted honor in 1959 
and thus becomes the only station in the 
United States to have been so honored 
twice. i 

It is no coincidence that this honor 
should come to a broadcasting station in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. It is the 
opinion of many that no section of our 
Nation has a population more interested 
in forwarding freedom and more dedi- 


cated to the frustration of Communist. 


plans for the world. 

Our people have made a proud record 
for themselves in their wholehearted 
cooperation with numerous drives and 
movements designed to encourage the 
freedom of the captive nations. 
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Northeastern Pennsylvania is popu- 
lated by large numbers of people whose 
ancestors came to America to avoid 
tyranny similar to that which exists to- 
day in the European nations which have 
fallen under the yoke of communism. 

There has been an outpouring of well- 
deserved congratulations from the peo- 
ple of my district to radio station WEJL, 
to its able General Manager Cecil Wood- 
land, and to its fine staff. Their accom- 
plishment in behalf of freedom’s cause 
is a reflection of what the people of 
northeastern Pennsylvania firmly be- 
lieve. 


Wheat Acreage Cuts Won’t Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I have long 
felt that so-called surplus wheat reduc- 
tion programs that tie acreage cutbacks 
to high price supports will not accom- 
plish the desired result of reducing the 
surplus. 

The following article from a recent 
edition of the Farm Journal makes a 
very good case in point, and, under 
unanimous consent, I include the article 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

There’s a good chance that one of the 
semidwarf wheat varieties developed at 
Washington State University will be released 
by the Washington, Oregon, and Idaho ex- 
periment stations this fall. 

The variety, labeled “CI 13448,” still must 
meet final test requirements and pass a 
commercial milling trial. But if CI 13448 
is released, there will be a considerable 
amount of foundation seed ready for seed- 
ing this fall. 

“We're growing about 60 acres of founda- 
tion seed in several eastern Washington lo- 
cations,” says USDA scientist Orville A. 
Vogel. “This should yield 4,000 to 5,000 
bushels of foundation seed for registered 
growers to increase to 250,000 by 1962, when 
it would go to certified seed growers.” 

Vogel first started work on the variety in 
1947 when he began crossing a low-grade, 
dwarf wheat from Japan, called Norin 10, 
with the Brevor and Burt varieties. 

What can you expect of CI 13448? 

“It has the same smut resistance as Burt,” 
says Vogel. That means it’s resistant to 
all known races of common smut and every- 
thing but a new race of dwarf smut found 
only in the Flathead Lake region of western 
Montana. In the higher rainfall areas of 
eastern Washington, the new variety pro- 
duces plants about 1 foot shorter than 
Brevor and 18 inches shorter than Omar. 

With present farming practices in the 
higher rainfall areas, Vogel expects the semi- 
dwarf variety to yield 10 percent to 25 per- 
cent more than Omar. But if you fertilize 
heavily, he believes it will average at least 
33 percent more than Omar. 

Last year CI 13448 yielded up to 96 bushels 
per acre without lodging, compared with 55 
bushels for Omar. 

WSU has started soil management experi- 
ments which scientist Fred Koehler hopes 
will provide much of the information farm- 
ers need to have in order to consistently 
grow top yields of the semidwarf wheats. 

WSU plant breeders have speeded their , 
work on semidwarf varieties with growth 
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chambers furnished by the Washington State 
Wheat Commission. “With this chamber, 
we now can tell in 5 days how tall.a wheat 
will grow,” says Vogel. “It used to take 
5 to 7 months.” 


Hoffa as a Kingmaker 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


$ Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, all 
the Members of the House are elected 
every 2 years by the public and as such 
have some interest and appreciation for 
successful campaigning. However, the 
recent convention of the Teamsters 
Union, in which President James Hoffa, 
of that organization, so completely routed 
any opposition, certainly was a job of 
professional campaigning without paral- 
lel in any circles. 


There were many features of that 
Teamster convention that drew news 
commentary. One of the most penetrat- 
ing observations was made in Chicago's 
American Monday, July 10, in an edi- 
torial entitled “Hoffa as a Kingmaker”: 

Horra as A KINGMAKER 


Jimmy Hoffa, who has just been crowned 
as monarch of 1,700,000 obedient subjects 
in the Teamsters Union, is now talking ex- 
pansively about extending his rule to the 
De a Hoffa told an interviewer 

ay t a young, aggressive up, in- 
cluding himself, would shortly ean contrat 
of the entire American labor movement, 
and would then take over whichever party 
loses the 1964 presidential election. 

Then, Hoffa, said, labor “will be able to 
elect the kind of President we want in 
1968. The press and the people who have 
been attacking us will pay the price that we 
are paying now.” He explained that this 
means “restrictive legislation.” The press 
would stop criticizing Hoffa or else. 

This attractive program amounts to seiz- 
ing control of the country bodily and pun- 
ishing anyone who has dared to oppose the 
new kingmaker. Drivel like this is much 
more comical than it is frightening, but 
the time has come, nevertheless, to start 
cutting Mr. Hoffa down to size. 

He has already done more than anyone 
else toward perverting the American labor 
movement. The Teamsters’ convention in 
Miami Beach was a sickening spectacle; the 
delegates who elected Hoffa were supposed 
to be members of a free union upholding 
the dignity of labor, but they were, in fact, 
a bunch of terrorized toadies glorifying their 
fuehrer. 

We won't call Hoffa a threat to the Repub- 
lic—it will take more than a pony league 
Mussolini to reach that status—but he is a 
disgrace to it, and his fantastic power and 
arrogance have shown some dangerous weak- 
nesses in our legal structure. 

The entire American theory of govern- 
ment is based on limitation of power. 
Hoffa, in effect, rejects this and claims un- 
limited power as his unique personal right. 
The claim is a flat challenge to our entire 
system of government, but so far, incredibly, 
Hoffa has made it stick. 

It is up to Congress to answer this chal- 
lenge by expanding and stiffening labor 
laws as much as necessary to bring Hoffa 
under control. It seems ridiculous that 
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laws affecting everybody should have to be 
made to control one inflated martinet, but if 
Hoffa will have it no other way that's the 
Way it will have to be. 


So-Called Grab for Power in Education 
Looks Like Invention of Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Erwin Knoll 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
of July 6, 1961. 

This article is the least sensational of 
the reports published lately about “A 
Federal Education Agency for the Fu- 
ture,” a pamphlet published by the U.S. 
Office of Education. Those who are 
quick about charging the present admin- 
istration with trying to socialize“ or 
“monopolize” the field of education in 
America should take note of the fact 
that the report was prepared under the 
supervision of the Assistant U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education—a Republican 
and had its beginnings last year under 
another administration, also Republican. 

The article follows: 

Carries SEE GRAB FOR POWER IN EDUCATION 
AGENCY PLAN 
(By Erwin Knoll) 

A gray-covered, 60-page pamphlet with the 
innocuous title "A Federal Education Agency 
for the Future“ is rapidly becoming one of 
the most controversial items on the Govern- 
ment Printing Office’s publication list. 

In the few weeks since its issuance, the 
booklet has been denounced on the floor of 
Congress as “a blueprint for socialized edu- 
cation,” described in an editorial as “a 
bureaucratic dream.“ and attacked by a radio 
commentator as “a master plan for Federal 
control.” 

In testimony before House and Senate 
Education Committees, the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has drawn sinister parallels be- 
tween the booklet and the Kennedy Ad- 
tministration's school-aid program. 

In a television interview yesterday, Rep- 

. resentative WILLIAM H. Ayres (Republican, of 
Ohio), called the booklet “a detailed plan to 
run the education of this country.“ and 
urged citizens to write to the U.S, Office of 
Education for copies. 

More than a little astonished by all this is 
the pamphlet’s principal author, Assistant 
US. Commissioner of Education Homer D. 
Babbidge, a Republican who only last year 
was named one of the Nation's 10 out- 
Standing young men by the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce. y 

TONE OF VOICE’ CHANGED 

Discussing the booklet a few days ago, 
Babbidge commented ruefully: “I have 
learned in recent weeks that it can be read, 
80 to speak, in an ominous tone of voice.” 

This was not, he added, “the tone of 
voice we had in mind.“ 

Though critics have not bothered to men- 
tion the fact, the booklet was a project ini- 
tiated in the Eisenhower administration. 
Last fall, the former Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Lawrence G. Derthick, named Bab- 
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bidge chairman of a 10-man committee in 
the Office of Education to review its func- 
tions and tional structure. 

After months of intensive study, the com- 
mittee issued its report—the booklet now 
being viewed with such alarm—devoting it 
largely to streamlining the Office's antiquated 
internal structure. 

“Only a little more than a decade ago,” 
Babbidge observed recently, we had a total 
grant budget of about $50 million a year. 
Today it is more than half a billion dollars. 

“We are a tiny office, but we are a larger 
item in the Federal budget than are two 
full-fledged Cabinet departments. And there 
is now pending before the Congress legisla- 
tion that would—virtually overnight—better 
than triple our present budget.” 

The committee's major proposals were: 

To rename the Office the “U.S. Education 
Agency” in order to “reflect the more active 
role of this-unit of Government and acknowl- 
edge the importance attached to education 
by the Government of the United States.” 

To establish a presidentially appointed 
board of advisers to the Commissioner, com- 
posed primarily of noneducators and charged 
with keeping the Commissioner constantly 
aware of the relationship of his activities to 
other facets of American life, and to assist 
him in the formulation of policies that serve 
effectively the broadest objectives of Ameri- 
can society. 

To create in the Agency four major bu- 
reaus devoted, respectively, to higher-educa- 
tion-aid programs, State-aid programs (for 
elementary and secondary schools), interna- 
tional educational affairs, and educational 
research. 

AIM OF REORGANIZATION 

The principal purpose of the proposed re- 
organization, the committee said, is to give 
new stress to the office's important research 
and factfinding operations, which have 
tended to become submerged in the redtape 
of administering some 20 separate federally 
legislated programs. 

The separation of program administration 
from the research and advisory role is sig- 
nificant,” Babbidge commented. “There is a 
school of thought that advice is most specif- 
ically rendered in conjunction with the ex- 
penditure of funds. 

“The committee, on the contrary, would 
make a frank distinction between the two, 
doing in the name of program administra- 
tion only what the Congress has directed be 
done, and letting advisory and consultative 
services win their support and have their ef- 
fect upon education only insofar as they 
merit it intrinsically.” 


EXPANSION ASSUMED 


The report does not advocate a greater 
Federal involvement in education, but it is 
largely based on the assumption that the 
Federal role will expand. In view of recent 
trends and events, the assumption is not un- 
reasonable. 

Educational politics make strange class- 
mates; some of the most ardent advocates of 
Federal school aid are making common cause 
with outspoken opponents in attacking the 
committee report. 

It was criticized a few days ago at the 
annual convention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and is unfavorably regarded 
in the governing bodies of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

This is readily understandable when it is 
recalled that the Office of Education, as now 
constituted, has been frequently character- 
ized as simply a Federal mouthpiece for 
such professional education organizations. 

REPORT TAKES NOTE 


The committee report took note of this, 
and said it proposed to make the Agency 
truly independent of school pressure groups. 
The Agency it declared, “must be an office 
of education, not an office of educators.” 
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The committee's report is now under study 
in the offices of Commissioner of Education 
Sterling M. McMurrin and Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare Abraham A. 
Ribicoff. They are under considerable pres- 
sure rom inside and outside education—to 
scrap the recommendations. 

In education, the administration is being 
told, the most prudent course politically is 
one of inertia and indifference. For McMur- 
rin and Ribicoff, who have spoken boldly of 
their plans for improving the Office, the con- 
troversy is an educational experience. 


School Building Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under a 


-special grant the University of Michigan 


conducted a study of school construction 
requirements within that State. The 
findings are reported by Prof. Benjamin 
Handler of the University of Michigan, 
College of Architecture and Design, in a 
research publication entitled Economic 
Planning for Better Schools.” As a part 
of my remarks, I include the first of two 
articles distributed by the University of 
Michigan News Service on these find- 
ings: 

ANN Arpor.—Even with adequate mainte- 
nance, the educational usefulness of most 
school bulldings becomes “seriously im- 
paired” by age 40, a statewide University of 
Michigan study shows. 

Financed by grants totaling more than 
$25,000 from the Michigan Memorial-Phoe- 
nix project, the study’s findings are reported 
by Prof. Benjamin Handler of the University 
of Michigan, College of Architecture and De- 
sign, in “Economic Planning for Better 
Schools a department of architecture re- 
search ‘publication. 

While many schools are extensively mod- 
ernized around age 40, this seldom gives 
them an additional usefulness of more than 
20 years, the University of Michigan report 
states. Most schools are abandoned by age 
60. 

While poor plumbing, fire hazards, and 
other physical deficiencies usually are the 
first shortcomings to attract public notice, 
the Michigan analysis sh: that educa- 
tional obsolescence—a school structure's in- 
compatibility with contemporary curriculum 
and teaching methods—is the most common 
deficiency in the “seriously defective” schools 
of Michigan, It is from four to seven times 


‘more frequent than any other single de- 


fect—and the reason most often cited for 
abandoning a school building. 

The University of Michigan study is based 
on data concerning 285 nonrural schools de- 
scribed as unsatisfactory in the School Facil- 
ities Survey of the U.S. Office of Education. 
“Michigan schools are much better than the 
national average,” Handler noted. “Our 
State has no extremely old schools like those 
of New England and no poverty-stricken 
schools like those of the Deep South.” 

“Probably the situation in Detroit is typl- 
cal. Apart from temporary and portable 
buildings, the schools reported as ‘unsatis- 
factory’ are old structures in the center of 
the city, and small in. outlying 
areas usually acquired by the city as the 
result of annexation.” 

Handler describes the life cycle of school 
buildings in this fashion: 
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“In our rapidly changing society, much 
may happen in 20 years to affect standards 
of adequacy in school buildings. New tech- 
niques and methods may quickly render 


certain parts and aspects of a school build- 


ing obsolete, and considerable capital out- 
lays may be entailed as a result. 

“Such a development is most likely to oc- 
cur in two areas: service systems involving 
heating, lighting, and plumbing; and cur- 
rleulums and teaching methods. 

“After 20 or so years the school building 
enters a second phase of its life cycle. De- 
terloration has been gradually setting in as a 
result of use, weather, and general aging. 
The effect is a gradual increase in annual 
maintenance costs. 

“During this third decade the number of 
defects become marked, and much of the 
equipment needs to be replaced. The jolting 
discovery may be made that one of the serv- 
ice systems or the roof needs to be replaced. 
Often this coincides with the recognition 
that the building requires general over- 
hauling. 

“Defects continue to mount until be- 
tween ages 40 and 50, or even earlier, a 
climax occurs, The building now begins the 
third phase of its life cycle. 

“The decision is taken to rejuvenate and 
modernize. The ensuing capital outlay is 
far greater than any made so far; frequently 
it is as much as all previous expenditures 
combined, It is seldom, however, accom- 
panied by a longer and more careful look 
ahead, or by the various sorts of professional 
advice which are sought when new construc- 
tion is undertaken. 

“The decision to modernize is probably 
the least rational of any building decision 
made by the average school board. It is 
usually taken with the least skilled advice 
and the least foresight; and it is usually 
based on the least accumulation of data. 

“After about age 60, however, educational 
deficiencies begin to mount once again, 
Somewhere between the ages of 50-70 the 
majority of schools are abandoned. 

“Schools of the future by no means need 
to follow the life cycles of past and exist- 
ing schools. If a bullding is properly con- 
structed and well maintained, structural and 
fire hazards should present no problem. 
Proper planning can practically eliminate 
inadequacies of site and physical environ- 
ment and can go far toward preventing a 
school from becoming poorly located with 
respect to school population and organi- 
zation. 

“We can do a great deal to make school- 
buildings adaptable to future technological 
changes in service systems and to future 
changes in educational requirements. This 
does not mean that we should try to go 
on using our schoolbuildings indefinitely. 
What it does mean is that, if we have the 
will, we can eliminate some problems, cut 
down the magnitude of others, plan for 
modernization and try to foresee the need 
for abandonment as far in advance of the 
actual event as possible. $ 

“If we adopt such a course, we can to a 
considerable extent control the Life cycle of 
schoolbulidings in the interest of obtaining 
the best possible facilities for our ever- 
changing educational requirements at the 
lowest possible longrun cost.” 


Schoolbuilding Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, under a 
special grant the University of Michigan 
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conducted a study of school construction 
requirements within that State. The 
findings are reported by Prof. Benjamin 
Handler, of the University of Michigan, 
College of Architecture and Design, in a 
research publication entitled “Economic 


Planning for Better Schools.” As a part. 


of my remarks, I include the second of 
two articles distributed by the Univer- 
sity of Michigan News Service on these 
findings: 

ANN Arsor—Complete integration of 
school and community construction plans 
can help stretch tax dollars and stabilize 
tax rates, a new University of Michigan pub- 
lication states, 

Titled “Economic Planning for Better 
Schools,” the book summarizes a $25,000 re- 
search program financed by the Michigan 
Memorial Phoenix project. Its author is 
Prof. Benjamin Handler of the University 
of Michigan College of Architecture and De- 
sign, 

“A capital budget for education can be put 
into effective operation only if the demand 
for independence is discarded,” Handler 
states. 

“The financing of schools comes from the 
same taxpayers’ pockets as other municipal 
improvements. One community function 
should not expand at the expense of others.” 

Contrary to the fears of some educators, 
school welfare has not suffered where munic- 
ipal authorities are responsible for issuing 
school bonds, selecting school sites, and con- 
structing school buildings, he comments. 

“School-municipal cooperation improves 
the services of both far more often than 
it impairs those of either. 

“Educators labor under the conscious as- 
sumption that there is something unclean 
or unwholesome about municipal politics, 
that municipal authorities are enemies of the 
schools, and that individuals elected to 
boards of education are somehow more com- 
petent and trustworthy than elected mu- 
nicipal officials. 

“However, the political interests of school 
boards affect the management of schools just 
as frequently as do those of city officials, 
Superintendents are engaged in a continuous 
battle with school boards which tamper with 
curriculum and methods of instruction. 

“In point of fact, an independent school 
board can and often does mean two sources 
of political interference instead of one. The 
answer is to put the schools more fully in 
politics, keep them before the public eye, 
subject them to democratic control, and by 
taking them out of isolation make them 
more responsible, accountable, and respon- 
sive to the will of the people.” 

Handler cites these advantages of capital 
budgeting, the long-range planning of school 
and municipal construction programs: (1) 
it permits a rational balancing of needs with 
resources; (2) it helps avoid decisions based 
on shortsighted financial considerations; 
(3) it permits the most efficient and eco- 
nomical debt administration; (4) it elim- 
inates wasteful duplication of facilities; and 
(5) as a continuing process, it permits lo- 
cal authorities to stay in command of a con- 
stantly changing situation. 

Historically, he notes, between one-fifth 
and one-sixth of the Nation's total school 
budget has been devoted to capital outlay 
programs. While the needs of individual 
communities will vary, this indicates there 
is a solid basis for planning construction 
programs on a long-term basis and at the 
same time, stabilizing tax rates. 

In practice, however, capital outlays are 
often postponed until the need for moderni- 
zation or construction of new facilities be- 
comes both pressing and expensive. “Back- 
logs of unfilled needs are not so readily built 
up if the broad capital expenditure picture 
is constantly before the eyes of policymak- 
ers.“ Handler comments. 

Analysis of Michigan's future school con- 
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struction needs indicates that. secondary 
schools and junior colleges will become the 
fastest growing segments of local school con- 
struction programs. i 

“Where the great need has been for grade 
schools, an already noticeable shift in em- 
phasis toward secondary schools and col- 
leges is expected to become drastic. 

“Additional schools should be most needed 
in regions of medium population, and least 
needed in regions of low population con- 
centration. Apparently, growth rates in 
school enrollment will not be nearly so well 
sustained in the largest metropolitan areas 
of Michigan as in those of more modest 
population.” 


Fitting Tribute to Congressman George P. 
Miller, of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege and honor to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a well deserved 
and fitting tribute paid to my senior 
colleague from Alameda County, the dis- 
tinguished Member from the Eighth Dis- 
trict of California, GEORGE P. MILLER. 

This tribute which appeared in the 
July 7 edition of the Alameda Times- 
Star, speaks eloquently for itself. I for 
one warmly associate myself with its 
thought and know that my colleagues 
will join me in this expression: 

THE Park SHOULD BE NAMED FOR MILLER 


The city council this week, in consider- 
ing the matter of recommending a name for 
the State Beach Park, expressed itself as 
against recommending that it be named for 
any person living or dead, and particularly 
for any person prominent in politics. Its 
attitude in that respect is quite understand- 
able and even proper, for the council itself, 
though the chief political official unit of 
the city, could not by its very nature be 
expected to recommend a name which would 
be satisfactory to the majority of the citizens. 

However, the attitude it took is not one 
by which the majority of the people could 
be expected to be guided, In fact, as has 
already been indicated by the action of a 
substantial body of Democrats in the area, 
there is a strong feeling that the park would 
be most suitably named if it were named for 
Alameda’s Representative in Congress, 
GEORGE P. MILLER. 

And that is a feeling with which we 
heartily concur. 

Congressman MILLER has served the city, 
county, State, and Nation for two decades 
in the greatest legislative body of the 
Nation. 

He has served with distinguished ability 
and with a devotion to duty that is rare 
in men in public life at any time in our 
history and never more so than this. 

Accordingly, to name the park after him 
would be to do him an honor that would 
be quite in keeping with the credit that 
he has brought to the community. 

But that is by no means the only reason 
we feel that naming the park for him would 
be the proper thing to do. s 

Of even more importance than paying 
Congressman MrLLER the honor in such a 
recognition is the fact that by so doing 
we offer an inspiration to other men in 
public life—the inspiration that comes 
from the knowledge that our citizens are 
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People who are not afraid to compliment 
a man for a job well done. 

And that is a most important point. For 
good men in public life do not work for 
Money alone. If that were the main thing 
they wanted, they could get more of it 
by working somewhere else. Instead, what 
they work for is actually the benefit of 
the community, and despite the fact that 
it is almost a thankless task, so far as any 
recognition goes, until after they are dead. 

Such a way of rewarding men—by walt- 
ing until they are dead to do them honor— 
is actually ridiculous, 

If a man has done an outstanding job— 
as Congressman MILLER has done—he should 
be honored while he is alive. He should be 
allowed to take satisfaction in his reward. 
If that is done, it will stimulate others 
to follow his example, and as anyone can 
Plainly see, we need more men who will 
devote themselves to public life as ably 
and honestly as has Congressman GEORGE P. 
Muirr for whom we hope this park will 
be named. 


“Miss Indiana” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, the 
entire State of Indiana, and particularly 
the residents of the Sixth District, are 
extremely proud this week of an 18-year- 
old sophomore at Indiana State College, 
Terre Haute. 


Miss Kathleen Jane Burke won the 


title of Miss Indiana last Saturday 
night at Michigan City in competition 
with 16 other Hoosier beauties. Kath- 
leen receives a $1,000 scholarship and 
“will compete in the Miss America“ 
Pageant in September at Atlantic City. 
After her victory, Kathie, a proud and 
true Hoosier, told her admirers in Mich- 
igan City that she was homesick for 
Terre Haute. She was given a tumul- 
tuous welcome home and displayed re- 
markable humility, finally finding the 
words: : 
I'm so surprised, I don't know what to 
pred > * © Why is everyone making such a 
- fuss 


For the record, Miss Indiana is a bru- 
nette, 5 feet 7 inches tall, and is the 
daughter of Mrs. Margaret Burke of 
Terre Haute. As her talent presentation, 
Miss Burke modeled several attractive 
articles of clothing she designed and 
Made herself. Miss Indiana is studying 
commercial art at Indiana State and may 
use her newly won scholarship to enroll 
in an art school. 

Everyone in Terre Haute, one of the 
State's leading cities and the largest in 
the Sixth Indiana Congressional Dis- 
trict, is proud of the honor Kathie has 
brought to the banks of the Wabash. 
And ask anyone in Terre Haute, or in 
the whole Hoosier State for that matter, 
who the next Miss America will be and 
they surely will say: Kathie Burke. 

An excellent editorial in the Terre 
Haute Star, Tuesday, July 11, captures 
Perfectly the lift“ Kathie's well-de- 
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served victory has brought to every citi- 

zen of the city and surrounding country- 

side: 

Now AND THEN SOMETHING Nice HAPPENS: 
Brest WISHES, KATHIE 


It was a cold spring, the flowers were 
planted late and now they need water, we've 
all been worrying about schools, bond issues, 
the tires on the old car and the cost of a 
new model and things seem to be sort of dis- 
couraging when something pleasant hap- 
pens and it all seems worthwhile and life is 
somehow brighter. 

Kathleen Burke, Terre Haute and 
Indiana State College's own, wins the 
crown as Miss Indiana at Michigan City. 

There is something about a pretty girl 
smiling with pleasure that cheers up every- 
body, besides bringing joy to her family and 
those around her who helped on the way to 


` the title—and maybe to the big one, Miss 


America, at Atlantic City. 

Chief of these sponsors was the Terre 
Haute Chamber of Commerce, and we'll 
wager the members fee] better now about 
the membership fee. 

All this by way of saying it was an uncom- 
monly happy occasion yesterday as the city 
welcomed Kathie back from her scene of 
triumph. 

We congratulate Kathie and her friends, 
wish her success at Atlantic City, and will 


go about our daily chores with lifted spirits. 


Indian Task Force Report Made Public 
in Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Secretary of Interior yesterday made 
public a report which has just been com- 
pleted by a Task Force on Indian Affairs 
which he appointed in February. 

The report of the task force is an im- 
portant and signifieant document, 77 
pages in length, which will be studied 
carefully by all who are interested in the 
well-being and progress of the American 
Indian. 

Because of the ability and distinction 
of the men who prepared it, and because 
of the endorsement given it by our dis- 
tinguished and able former colleague 
from Arizona, the Honorable Stewart L. 
Udall, the report is sure to carry great 
weight in many fields of Indian legisla- 
tion. The report’s contribution in the 
area of Indian health, education, and 
economic development is particularly 
noteworthy. Its call for more employ- 
ment opportunities for Indians, for an 
expanded program of vocational train- 
ing, and for increased development of 
Indian-owned resources, is both urgent 
and persuasive. z 

There are some recommendations in 
the report which will call for careful 
congressional review, and there are some 
on which I am sure there will be both 
congressional and Indian opposition. 
Secretary Udall expressed reservations 
with regard to some sections in his press 
conference yesterday, and most members 
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of Oklahoma’s delegation in Congress 
have already gone on record with an ob- 
jection to one recommendation of the 
report. Notwithstanding these reserved 
points, the report is the result of much 
study and work by men who have de- 
voted a great deal of time to its prep- 
aration, and I hope that the Interior De- 
partment will soon make copies available 
to all Members of this body and to all 
Indian tribes in the country. 

Because it provides an interesting 
summary of some of the high points in 
the report, as well as a stimulating in- 
sight into the administration’s present 
thinking on Indian affairs, I am includ- 
ing with these remarks the Interior De- 
partment release of July 12 concerning 
the tas force report: 

New TRAIL FOR INDIANS ENDORSED BY SECRE- 
TARY UDALL 

A new trail for Indians leading to equal 
citizenship, maximum self-sufficiency, and 
full participation in American life was en- 
dorsed today by Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall. 

Secretary Udall endorsed the new trail 
approach in announcing the completion of 
a 77-page report by a Task Force on Indian 
Affairs which he appointed earlier in Febru- 


ary. 

“Preparing the new trail will require the 
collaboration of the Indians, State and local 
governments, and the American people,” 
Secretary Udall said. 

“We plan to place emphasis on Indian 
development rather than on termination in 
the belief that this approach will win the 
cooperative response from our Indian citi- 
zens which is the keystone of a successful 
program,” he said. 

The task force report which Secre 
Udall released today states that “placing 
greater emphasis on termination than on 
Indian development impairs Indian morale 
and produces a hostile or apathetic response 
which greatly limits the effectiveness of the 
Federal Indian program.” 

The report cites, however, the beneficial 
nature of Federal programs which treat 
Indians and other Americans the same, such 
as the Social Security Act, the Area Rede- 
velopment Act, and Public Laws 815 and 874 
of the 81st Congress, which provide Federal 
aid to public school districts in federally 
impacted areas. 

The task force report also urges that eligi- 
bility for special Federal service be with- 
drawn from “Indians with substantial in- 
comes and superior educational experience, 
who are as competent as most non-Indians 
to look after their own affairs.” 

Calling attention to the serious shortage 
of employment opportunities for Indians, 
the report recommends development of In- 
dian-owned resources, more vigorous efforts 
to attract industries to reservation areas, and 
an expanded program of vocational training 
and placement. It also calls for the creation 
of a special Reservation Development Loan 
Fund and expansion of the present Revolv- 
ing Loan Fund maintained by the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs. z 

The task force notes that in some areas, 
reservation development is complicated by 
the fact that Indian land allotments have 
many owners who either cannot be located 
or will not agree on how the property is to 
be used. It recommends transferring these 
fractionated holdings to the tribe and per- 
mitting the latter to compensate the owners 
through some system of deferred payment. 
In cases where such lands can produce in- 
come through timber leasing, the task force 
recommends that the Secretary of the In- 
terior seek authority from Congress to nego- 
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tlate leases and distribute the proceeds 
among the Indian owners, without having 
first to obtain their consent. 

The report emphasizes the need for 
securing the aid of Indian communities in 
connection with reservation development 
and comments that “Indians can retain their 
tribal identities and much of their culture 
while working toward a greater adjustment.” 

“It is in our best interest to encourage 
them to do so,” the report adds. 

The task force asks the Federal Govern- 
ment to accelerate its negotiations with 
States and counties, and resort to the courts 
where necessary, to make certain that off- 
reservation Indians are accorded the same 
rights and privileges as other citizens of 
their areas. 

With respect to the complex problem of 
legal jurisdiction over reservation Indians, 
the task force recommends negotiation 
among the States, the Indians and the Fed- 
eral Government to make certain that the 
interests of all are protected. It advocates 
piecemeal, rather than total, transfer of 
jurisdiction to the States and comments 
that such transfer might be effected imme- 
diately in such areas as juvenile affairs, insti- 
tutional commitments, and domestic rela- 
tions. 

The report urges the Bureau to work with 
the States and the tribes toward the end 
of bringing tribal law and order codes into 
conformity with those of the various States 
and counties in which reservations are lo- 
cated. However, it calls attention to the 
serious differences which exists between In- 
dians and a number of States over such mat- 
ters as water rights and hunting and fish- 
ing rights. These, the report says, must be 
adjudicated before a complete transfer of 
law and order responsibility is feasible. 

Citing the continuing need for more class- 
room space for Indian children, the task force 
recommends that consideration be given to 
keeeping schools in operation the year round. 
Also suggested is the use of school facilities 
for summertime programs which will help 
Indian youngsters make constructive use of 
their leisure time. 

As a step toward transferring the respon- 
sibility for Indian education to local school 
districts, the report urges the renovation of 
present buildings, the construction of new 
school plants, and improvements in reserva- 
tion roads so that children can be bused to 
school, rather than housed in dormitories. 
“The Bureau must make a greater effort to 
involve Indian parents in school planning,” 
the report continues, “and wherever parent- 
teacher groups have not been formed, they 
should be established as rapidly as possible.” 

The task force places great emphasis on 
the public relations responsibilities of the 
Bureau, These are described as crucial for 
informing the general public of the role it 
must play in Indian development. Field 
personnel of the Bureau are encouraged to 
create opportunities for discussing their pro- 
grams with non-Indians in the areas where 
they work, and the Bureau Information 
Office is urged to build up a reservoir of 
materials which depict “the modern Indian, 
the history and present status of his prob- 
lems, and the programs which the Federal 
Government and other agencies have insti- 
tuted in his behalf.” 

The Department is asked to consider re- 
questing Congress for a statute authorizing 
the creation of an Advisory Board on Indian 
Affairs to include persons conversant with 
Indian problems and interested in finding 
solutions for them. Members of the board 
would be appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior and would serve him directly. 

Included in the task force report are a 
number of suggestions for the reorganization 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. ae 
these is listed, the need for 
Division of Economic Development, which 
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would be concerned with resource surveys, 
tribal enterprises, attracting industry to In- 
dian country, and the promotion of tourism 
on Indian reservations. Also recommended 
is the maximum delegation of authority from 
Washington to the area offices and the super- 
intendencies. 

The task force urges the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to work with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to develop 
eligibility criteria which will be consistent 
for the programs of both agencies, It sug- 
gests that those Indians who can afford to 
pay for health services be required to do so, 
and calls upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to lend his support to HEW's request for an 
increased appropriation to provide water and 
sewage disposal systems on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

The chairman of the Indian Affairs Task 
Force is W. W. Keeler, of Bartlesville, Okla., 
who is the executive vice president of the 
Phillips Petroleum Co., and principal chief 
of the Cherokee Nation. Other members are 
Philleo Nash, former Lieutenant Governor 
of Wisconsin; Willlam Zimmerman, Jr., for- 
mer Assistant Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs; and James E, Officer, University of 
Arizona anthropologist. Acting Commis- 
sioner John O. Crow consulted with the task 
force and accompanied it on field trips. 

The group began its study in late Febru- 
ary. In the succeeding months, it traveled 
throughout Indian country conferring with 
tribal leaders, and held discussions in Wash- 
ington with representatives of Indian organi- 
zations, personnel from the Department, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, and other Govern- 
ment agencies, and with Members of Con- 
gress. 


Kuwait: A Friend of America and a 
Peaceful and Progressive Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call to the attention of the U.S. Congress 
and the American people the courage of 
the Government and people of Kuwait 
under the present trying international 
developments. I enjoyed the friendship 
of the fine delegation of Kuwait to the 
United Nations when I served as a U.S. 
delegate on appointment of President 
Eisenhower in the 14th General Assem- 
bly in 1959. 

During the recent excitement of the 
Iraqi claim to sovereignty over Kuwait, 
many under statements were made 
concerning Kuwait, which clouded the 
plain facts about Kuwait. The re- 
sult has been, to some degree, a confu- 
sion of the history and particularly the 
recent history of this independent coun- 
try. In the interests of accuracy as well 
as international understanding, it would 
appear desirable at this time to set the 
record straight concerning some histori- 
cal and economic facts affecting Kuwait. 

Kuwait today is a country of about 
300,000 persons located at the head of the 
Persian Gulf and encompassing an area 
of about 6,000 square miles; roughly the 
size of the State of New Jersey. While 
many details may be missing, we do 
know that the Kuwaitis of today are the 
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descendants of people belonging to half 
a dozen large Arab families who mi- 
grated here from the desert 400 or 500 
years ago in search of a land which they 
could settle and in which they could live 
in stability and independence. 

In 1756, the members of these several 
families selected one, the al Sabah fam- 
ily, as its ruling family. Since that time, 
the responsibility for the Government of 
Kuwait has continued without interrup- 
tion in the hands of the al Sabah family. 
Thus, the present ruler, His Highness 
Shaikh Sir Abdulla al Sabah, represents 
more than 200 years of governmental 
continuity and stability; a record very 
few modern nations can match in terms 
of stable government. 

During all of these two centuries, the 
Government of Kuwait has clung tena- 
ciously, though sometimes precariously, 
to autonomy. Although from time to 
time territorial claims have been asserted 
by the Turks, the Persians, and others, 
the rulers of the al Sabah family in 
Kuwait have been rulers in fact as well 
as name. It was indeed a threat of 
Turkish invasion which caused Shaikh 
Mubarak in 1899, to sign an agreement 
with the British Government whereby 
the British provided him with military 
power when needed to protect the in- 
tegrity of his borders in return for his 
promise that he would not voluntarily 
cede any of his territory to any other 
power. And, in fact, an attempted 
Turkish invasion in 1900 was repulsed by 
British warships. 

Last month, the ruler of Kuwait and 
the British Government, by mutual 
agreement, abandoned the 1899 treaty as 
being outmoded and no longer in line 
with the political realities of the present 
time. At the same time, they entered a 
new agreement whereby Britain promises 
to provide military assistance to protect 
the Government of Kuwait from inva- 
sion from without and from subversion 
from within when such assistance is re- 
quested by the ruler of Kuwait. The 
British troops presently in Kuwait are 
there by invitation of the ruler of Ku- 
wait. 

In 1934, the then ruler of Kuwait, 
Shaikh Sir Ahmad al Jabir al Sabah, 
granted a concession to search for and 
produce oil jointly to the Gulf Oil Corp. 
of the United States and the Anglo 
Persian Oil Co. of Great Britain, now 
known as British Petroleum Co. Oil was 
discovered in 1939, but due to World War 
II. development was postponed until the 
end of the war and commercial shipment 
did not begin until 1946. On January 
29, 1950, Shaikh Ahmad died and was 
succeeded by his cousin, Shaikh Abdulla 
al Salim al Sabah, the present ruler. 

Shaikh Abdulla has proved a wise and 
able ruler, combining great natural dig- 
nity with tolerance, foresight, and po- 
litical skill. His policy is to keep on good 
terms with all friendly nations, and to 
use the oil revenues for the improvement 
of his country and the well-being of his 
people. In 1951, he inaugurated an im- 
pressive program of public works and 
educational and medical developments, 
which is quickly turning Kuwait in this 
respect, into one of the best planned and 
equipped countries in the world. But 
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at the same time, Shaikh Abdulla is care- 
ful to uphold the teaching of Islam and 
to preserve Arab traditions and the old 
established customs and institutions of 
the Kuwaiti people. Shaikh Abdulla’s 
Policies and his program has directly 
benefited all Kuwaitis. Great wealth 
Suddenly acquired can be politically as 
disturbing as the deepest poverty long 
continued. Perhaps the most significant 
tribute that can be paid to Shaikh Ab- 
dulla's administration is that he has 
Managed by wisdom and moderation, to 
distribute and use this wealth for the 
benefit of his people and the progress of 
his country in such a way as to create the 
Most stable and certainly the least 
troubled government in the Middle East. 

The form of Shaikh Abdulla’s govern- 
ment has been much misunderstood. 
Under the ruler is a council of state of 12 
senior members which acts as an advis- 
Ory body to the ruler. This council in 
turn, oversees some 22 governmental de- 
partments in addition to a construction 
board. Altogether, Government in Ku- 
walt provides jobs for perhaps 2,000 indi- 
Viduals of greater or lesser importance. 
The oil payments and taxes are, of 
course, the main source of Kuwait's state 
revenues. They are paid directly into 
the Government treasury and the ruler 
takes no part of the state revenue nor 
do any of the members of his family 
Other than the comparatively modest 
Salaries paid to senior members in re- 
Spect to the offices they hold as chiefs of 
Government departments. The income 
of the ruler and of the shaikhs in the Al 
Sabah family comes from private prop- 
erty, mainly consisting of land. 

As a matter of governmental financial 
Policy, Shaikh Abdulla has followed the 
course of putting the oil and other gov- 
ernmental revenues into development 
projects, while at the same time setting 
aside substantial sums for investment 
against a possible rainy day sometime 
in the future. The result has been the 
transformation of Kuwait and particu- 
larly of Kuwait Town, into an outstand- 
ing Middle Eastern capital, with a pop- 
ulation of about 150,000 people. 

During the last decade, almost the 
entire city of Kuwait has been torn down 
and replaced by modern structures. A 
harbor, modern in concept and equip- 
ment, has been created at a cost of $23 
million. A sea-water distillation plant 
to provide drinking water, has come to 
be the largest in the world, converting 
1 million gallons of sea water into drink- 
ing water daily. A total of 70,000 kilo- 
watts of electrical generating capacity 
has been created, together with the nec- 
essary wiring and installations to pro- 
vide Kuwait's streets and homes with 
modern electrical illumination. Seven- 
ty-six state schools have been built, some 
of them among the most modern and 
beautiful in the world, and as of 1958, 
there were 31,000 pupils in these schools; 
11,000 of them girls. In addition, the 
Kuwaiti Government provides students 
who pass the secondary school level with 
scholarships abroad for further study in 
Egyptian, Lebanese, British, or United 
States universities. Today, some 600 
Kuwaitis are studying in universities out- 
side of Kuwait, mostly in the United 
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Kingdom and the United States. Kuwait 
has also acquired one of the most mod- 
ern, absolutely free, medical services 
available anywhere in the world. Pres- 
ently, there are two general hospitals, 
a tuberculosis sanitarium, and a mental 
hospital in operation and more hospitals 
are planned. These are supplemented 
by 21 state clinics with emergency beds 
in outlying villages. More than 300 
miles of paved roads have been con- 
structed; asphalt roads with traffic 
circles laid out according to the most 
modern schemes of traffic planning. 

These are but some of the many proj- 
ects that have been carried out or in- 
itiated within the last decade. Along 
with these projects, the Government of 
Kuwait has adhered to policies which 
encourage private enterprise in com- 
merce, industry, and all forms of trade. 
Kuwaitis have been progressively trained 
to take all kinds of employment in all 
fields, from skilled labor to the manage- 
ment of complex enterprises. There also 
has been an influx of workers from sur- 
rounding countries, such as Egypt, Iraq, 
Lebanon, and of Palestinian Arabs. Ku- 
waiti citizenship is available to those who 
seek it. Kuwaiti land is available to 
those who want it. 

Kuwait, the stable and progressive 
sheikdom on the Persian Gulf, has be- 
come a modern example of human prog- 
ress, Material prosperity, and political 
stability. To allow this friend of the 
United States and Britain now to be 
usurped and pillaged by any of its less 
advanced neighbors would be an inter- 
national crime against the human spirit 
of freedom, independence, and self-serv- 
ing responsibility. 

The price of progress and stability in 
the free world must not be permitted 
to be envy and destruction. The United 
States must make plain its stands as a 
friend to preserve the integrity of small 
nations such as Kuwait, and for peace 
and progress for Kuwait's people under 
the United Nation’s Charter. 

Good wishes and continued success to 
our good friends in Kuwait and thanks 
for the good welcome and friendly rela- 
tions with our U.S. Government .and 
American business people, and visitors. 


The Greatest Editor Who Ever Lived 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include for repro- 
duction in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
a beautifully written article entitled 
“The Greatest Editor Who Ever Lived.” 
This article, written by Mr. Edward J. 
Meeman, the distinguished editor of one 
of our great newspapers, the Memphis 
News-Scimitar, follows: 

THE Greatest EpITOR WHO Ever LIVED 

If I were a carpenter I would be proud 
that Jesus worked at my trade. 
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If I were a physician, I would note how 
important Jesus held the healing of the sick, 
and glory in my profession. 

If I were a teacher, I would note how 
Jesus took ignorant and unlearned men and 
made them the carriers of the world's high- 
est knowledge. 

But I am an editor, and I see Jesus as in- 
comparably the greatest editor who ever 
lived. 

He found, in two separate places‘ in the 
Old Testament, two statements. 

He added the word mind“ before putting 
them together. What a stroke of divinely 
inspired genius! For our goodness is of 
no avail unless we use our reason, 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy mind. 

“This is the first and great commandment. 

“And the second is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself. 

“On these two commandments hang all 
the law and the prophets.““ 

A great editor finds what is most signifi- 
cant. He adds what is necessary for com- 
pleteness. He arranges the words in the 
order that they can best be understood and 
valued. 

And so, Jesus stands also as the greatest 
editor who ever lived, the pattern and ex- 
ample for all editors who humbly seek to 
follow in His footsteps.— Edward J. Meeman, 
Editor, Memphis (Tenn.) Press-Scimitar. 


i Deuteronomy 30: 6; Leviticus 19: 18. 
Matthew 22: 37-40. 


Harold Gilliam Writes Time Is Running 
Out for Establishment of Point Reyes 
National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call to your attention and to our col- 
leagues attention a superb article which 
recently appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle’s Sunday magazine section 
relative to the Point Reyes Peninsula, 
which is the site of the proposed Point 
Reyes National Seashore. 

The author, Mr. Harold Gilliam, ac- 
curately points out that “time is running 
out” for the Point Reyes National Sea- 
shore proposal which is now before the 
Congress. Mr. Gilliam reports that the 
first subdivisions have now started on 
this remarkably untouched “island of 
time” located just 30 miles north of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Gilliam asks the important ques- 
tion that is now before us in the form 
of legislation introduced by a number of 
my colleagues. He asks: 

Will this magnificent region become a 
park, where the harried city dweller can find 
peace, recreation, solitude, natural beauty, 
or is it to be yet another crowded suburb, 
bulldozed and commercialized beyond de- 
scription? 


Mr. Speaker, I earnestly trust that our 
answer will be prompt action for the 
benefit not only of Californians, but for 
the benefit of all of the people of the 
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United States who come to California as 
visitors who will visit this magnificent 
area. My sincere hope is that the Point 
Reyes National Seashore legislation will 
be enacted this session, before it is too 
late. I am hopeful we will answer yes 
to the first part of Mr. Gilliam’s ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I regret that the photo- 
graphs taken by Mr. Phillip Hyde which 
accompany Harold Gilliam’s article can- 
not be reproduced here. They are quite 
fitting to illustrate Harold Gilliam’s 
gifted prose. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that Mr. Gilliam's article entitled 
“The Point Reyes Peninsula” appear in 
the Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue Pornt REYES PENINSULA 


This is an island in time. Jutting from 
the California coast into the Pacific, sep- 
arated from the mainland by the San An- 
dreas Fault—the earth's greatest continental 
rift—this peninsula has been bypassed by 
the tides of humanity flooding over the 
land. A hundred million years ago, when 
most of California was still beneath the sea, 
waiting to be born, this peninsula, like the 
Farallon Islands offshore, was part of a long 
land mass called Cascadia. Assaults of 
waves, wind, and rain for a million cen- 
turies have eroded away the ancient land 
until there remains only these relics— 
the rocky isles and the time-haunted pen- 
insula. Here the waves still assault the 
land, carving cliffs from the rolling hills; 
creating smooth, flat, beach terraces where 
sandpipers run at the breakers’ edge. This 
land remains little changed since the days 
of Drake, four centuries ago. But time is 
running out. Subdivisions are already 
underway and freeways are planned. Will 
this magnificent region become a park, 
where the harried city dweller can find 
peace, recreation, solitude, natural beauty, 
or is it to be yet another crowded suburb, 
bulldozed and commercialized beyond 
recognition? Back on the highlands 1,000 
feet above the ocean, deep in the forests 
of Douglas fir, black-talled deer drink from 
hidden springs, and bullfrogs croak in the 
tall grasses at the edge of a pond. To a 
dozen lakes and lagoons the great flocks 
of migrant water birds come in the spring 
and fall, and on beaches in sheltered coves 
the sea lions rest in the sun on the sand, 
echoing the roar of waves that roll in from 
storms 1,000 miles at sea. 


Free Enterprise in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, here 
in the feverish activity in our Capital, 
with the overemphasis on bureaucratic 
manipulations, it is well for us to remem. 
ber that our country was built by rugged 
individualists who developed our free 
enterprise economy into the envy of the 
world. 

Recently the question of satellite sys- 
tems and their practical use has come 
to the forefront, and the Chicago Sun- 
Times, in an editorial Sunday, July 9, 
called this matter to the readers’ atten- 
tion in a most forceful manner. I be- 
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lieve it would be well for all of us to read 
this editorial entitled “Free Enterprise 
in Space”: 

Free ENTERPRISE IN SPACE 

President Kennedy has at hand an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate dramatically—in 
space—the dynamics of the American free 
enterprise system, In the near future the 
Government must make a decision on the 
application of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co, (the Bell System) to set up, 
with other companies, a satellite space com- 
munications network. The Bell System it- 
self would pay the cost of putting some 50 
electronically equipped satellites in orbit; 
they would be used to-relay telephone and 
TV signals all over the world. 

Such a communications system eventu- 
ally will be set up. The big question is: 
Who will construct and operate it? Free en- 
terprise? The U.S. Government? A foreign 
power, possibly Communist Russia? 

The most logical American course, in our 
opinion, would be to extend U.S. private lines 
of communication into space in the same 
manner that they now extend to other coun- 
tries by undersea cable and radio. The 
cables and radio equipment are owned and 
operated by private enterprise under Gov- 
ernment regulation, They are operated by 
the Bell System, International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp., Radio Corp. of America, 
Press Wireless, etc. Abroad, these companies 
have working agreements with their foreign 
counterparts, in most cases government- 
owned systems, 

There is no good reason, apparent to us, 
why this arrangement should not be used in 
a satellite system. 

The U.S. Government, of course, de- 
veloped the rockets and owns the launching 
platforms which would be used to put the 
telephone satellites in space. But it does 
not necessarily follow that the Government 
should go into the satellite communications 
business. The Government has developed 
many inventions and processes—nuclear gen- 
erators for example—which it makes ayail- 
able to private business. 

It would be far better to let those indus- 
tries, mentioned above, which have experi- 
ence in communications to carry on in the 
new field. In this connection, we see no 
reason why equipment manufacturers should 
be allowed to share in the ownership and 
operation of the satellite system, as some 
have demanded. They don’t do so in the 
cable system, 

There is some sentiment in Washington, 
particularly among the military, to reserve 
the satellite system for Government owner- 
ship. The Government could have its own 
system for its own use, But it should not 
deny private enterprise the benefit of space 
inventions. Private enterprise, in fact, 
helped bring in the space communication 
age. The Bell System at its own expense 
developed the solar battery, the transistor 
and other items that help make satellite 
communications possible. ITT, a competi- 
tor, recently finished a design on initial 
hardware for a satellite-borne telephone 
and telegraph unit. 

The private satellite plan would benefit 
taxpayers as well as customers of the phone 
companies. It would provide more taxes 
from expanded commercial systems. It 
would require no tax money to set up the 
satellite system. 

Why a satellite system at all? It would 
make better oversea phone service possible 
at lower rates. It would make worldwide 
TV transmission possible; underground 
cables can’t carry TV circuits. It would tie 
the nations together in an American free en- 
terprise-inspired project that should pro- 
mote intangible dividends of better global 
relations, understanding and cooperation. 
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It would be one more feather in the cap of 
the capitalist system. 

The Chairman of the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission has said he favors 
letting private enterprise go into space com- 
munications. But a decision must be made 
by the National Aeronautics and Space 
Council. f 

We believe the council should go along 
with the PCC Chairman. It would be dis- 
astrous if, because of indecision and delays, 
America should one morning wake up to 
find Russia had put 50 satellites in orbit 
and was inyiting other nations to join up 
in a Communist Communications Commis- 
sariat. 

American free enterprise developed global 
communications for public use. Let's be the 
first nation to put free enterprise In space. 


Leading Jurists Oppose Abolition of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Juvenile Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6747, a bill to amend the Juvenile Court 
Act of the District of Columbia, may 
soon come before this body. This bill, 
which would abolish the juvenile court 
in the District by transferring its juris- 
diction to the criminal court and would 
reduce the age limit of juveniles from 18 
to 16, is a backward step in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The juvenile court 
system throughout the United States has 
enabled this country to prevent many 
adolescent wrongdoers from becoming 
hardened criminals by helping these 
youths become useful citizens. 

The District of Columbia juvenile 
court does indeed need to be overhauled. 
It is overloaded with cases and the sole 
juvenile court judge cannot possibly 
handle the situation, despite his heroic 
efforts to do so. Funds and facilities for 
handling juvenile delinquency in the 
District of Columbia are woefully inade- 
quate. 

These, however, are not reasons to 
abolish the court. One does not kill the 
patient to effect a cure. Instead, as I 
suggested in my statement before Sub- 
committee No. 3 of the House District of 
Columbia Committee, which held hear- 
ings on the bill, the juvenile court of the 
District of Columbia should be expanded 
by providing two additional judges on a 
temporary basis to serve until such time 
as the President’s Committee on Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Crime, estab- 
lished by Executive order on May 11 of 
this year, shall submit its recommenda- 
tions. 

In support of my proposal to strengthen 
rather than destroy the present system, 
I commend for the consideration of our 
colleagues the following resolution, which 
was adopted by the Advisory Council of 
Judges of the National Council on Crime 
and Delinquency in opposition to H.R. 
6747 on May 6, 1961. I urge all our col- 
leagues to carefully consider the stand 
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of this body, composed of the most emi- 

nent and learned jurists in this country, 

before voting on this bill. 
The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE JUVENILE COURT 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, ADOPTED BY 
THE ADVISORY COUNCIL OF JUDGES OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CRIME AND DELIN- 
QUENCY, AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE ÅDVISORY COUNCIL OF JUDGES, AT OKLA- 
Homa CITY, OKLA., May 6, 1961 
Whereas the juvenile court of the District 

of Columbia is the only Federal juvenile 

court in the United States and serves not 

Only the children and citizens of Washington, 

D. C., but is a symbol of the American juve- 

nile court system to foreign and American 

Visitors in the Nation’s Capital and through- 

Out the American judiciary; and 
Whereas in the opinion of the Advisory 

Council of Judges, the Congress of the United 

States has a special responsibility to make 

all reasonable efforts to insure the constant 

improvement of the juvenile court of the 

District of Columbia in order that it may 

Shine as a beacon to the excellency of the 

American judicial system and as a constant 

reminder in the Nation's Capital of our 

American belief in equal justice for all; and 
Whereas many of the advances in juvenile 

court philosophy and judicial procedure 

achieved throughout the Nation in the past 

60 years are presently threatened by legis- 

lation (H.R. 6747) now under consideration 

in the House of Representatives, which seeks 
to abolish the existing s court for 
children in the Capital City of Washington 

(modeled in 1938 upon standard juvenile 

court legislation) by drastically reducing the 

area of juvenile jurisdiction, by dispersing 
the bulk of that court's functions and juris- 
diction among several courts of general or 
limited criminal jurisdiction, and by sub- 

Merging the dismembered remainder of that 

court into a court of limited jurisdiction, 

thus eliminating the existing Federal show- 
case of American juvenile court justice in 

Washington, D.C.: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Advisory Council of 

Judges of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, assembled at its annual con- 
ference at Oklahoma City, Okla. May 6, 
1961, decries present efforts to dissect, debase 
and substantially to destroy the juvenile 
court of the District of Columbia, and urges 
the Members of Congress, concerned about 
the reduction and control of juvenile crime 
and delinquency and the welfare of children, 
to reject such destructive and retrogressive 
legislation. 


The Farm Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MERWIN COAD 


OF IOWA ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. COAD. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
Ceived a letter from a constituent which 
I commend to the attention of our col- 
leagues. Itis a fine commentary on the 
present farm program and reflects the 
viewpoint of a great many farmers in 
the finest agricultural area in the world. 

The letter follows: 


ALGONA, Iowa, July 10, 1961. 
Mr. MERWIN Coap, 


Dear Mn. Coan: Many farmers 
have asked me to write to you our 
Present farm They are highly 
Pleased with it this year and urge you keep 


this area 
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the same in force for the future. It is the 
first program that we have had for several 
years that the compliance has been from 70 
to 80 percent. The Farm Bureau and U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce has been in favor of 
liberating the farmer and see them go broke 
as they have been doing the past 8 years 
with Benson and Eisenhower in control. We 
read in the Register yesterday that bankers 
say it has been a great help to the economy 
in general. Please keep up the good work of 
keeping the work going and bringing the 
country out of this depression. 
Respectfully yours, 
C. Leo MCENROE. 


Safeguards of the Innocent — Tools of the 
Guilty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on June 
8, 1961, Mr. Harry Avery, an outstanding 
lawyer and investigator and very promi- 
nent citizen of Alamo, Tenn., which is in 
our congressional district, made an ex- 
cellent address before the attorneys gen- 
eral section of the Tennessee Bar Asso- 
ciation convention in Memphis. 

This address is so outstanding and to 
the point that I would like to bring it 
to the attention of the membership of 
the Congress. The address follows: 
SAFEGUARDS OF THE INNOCENT—TOOLS OF THE 

Gumty 
(By Harry S. Avery, Attorneys General sec- 
tion, 80th annual convention, Tennessee 

Bar Association at Memphis, June 8, 1961) 

Your chairman, Gen. Fleming Hodges, and 
I were engaged in the investigation of a fire 
during this past year which destroyed a valu- 
able dwelling—the home of a widely known 
citizen of his district. At first, it was 
thought to be of accidental origin. However, 


the investigation which subsequently fol- 


lowed resulted in the development of most 
unusual and bizarre circumstances. He pre- 
sented them to the grand jury. An indict- 
ment charging arson was returned, naming 
four defendants—two as principals and the 
other two as accessories after the fact. 

Before the trial ensued, the owner, who 
was not one of the defendants, died of a heart 
attack. Likewise, one of the defendants 
passed on by the same route and another 
defendant received his heavenly reward pri- 
marily from results of severe burns received 
as the fire ignited his clothing before he 
could escape the premises. 

General Hodges was confronted with many 
unusual circumstances and rules of evidence 
in his efforts to try the case. During the 
investigation and trial, other cases in which 
I had participated in the investigation for 
more than the past 30 years throughout 
the country, came tomy mind. He suggested 
that I tell you of some of them at this meet- 
ing. This, of course, pleased and flattered 
me. 

I realized, however, that perhaps all of you 
have, from time to time, participated in the 
investigation and prosecution of bizarre cases 
equally as fascinating, the facts of which and 
difficulties confronting you at the trials de- 
fied the imagination even of a fiction writer. 
Therefore, I doubted the wisdom of annoying 
you with a recitation of some of my personal 
experiences in this respect. I will be de- 
lighted if I can bring to you a discussion that 
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at least has the possibility of arousing your 
interest in what some others, far more cap- 
able than I, have to say in their efforts to 
improve the criminal laws, investigative 
techniques and trial procedures. They, as 
well as you and I, wish and pray that our 
democratic system of government might be 
made more secure; that our Nation might be 
freed of gangsters and criminals who spy 
against us, who use the safeguards written 
into the Constitution of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the constitutions of our several State 
governments, statutes and judicial decisions, 
for no other purpose except to safeguard the 
rights and privileges of the innocent In a free 
democratic society and government. Those 
safeguards are not written into the law to 
protect the guilty, but how often have you 
and I experienced and observed the investi- 
gations and trials of the guilty, thwarted 
by gangsters and crooks who pervert the safe- 
guards of the innocent into tools of the 
guilty? 

If I could say something here today—and 
Iam talking not as a representative of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters—that 
would cause you or even some of you to read, 
“The Enemy Within,” by Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy—or ters of Deceit,” 
by J. Edgar Hoover, Director, Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, your time and mine, in my 
humble opinion, would be well spent. 

I am speaking to you as a father, a grand- 
father and a citizen of Tennessee; as a mem- 
ber of this bar who has practiced law defend- 
ing criminals; who has assisted in the inves- 
tigation and prosecution of criminals; one 
who realizes that he is well over the horizon 
of life’s western slope. My present desire is 
to make some contribution, however small, to 
help perpetuate our free Government. It 
seems to me, our Government is in dire peril 
but we should not despair. It was in peril 
at Valley Forge and most every decade has 
brought forth a new peril to our freedom. 
Our ancestors have overcome these perils, 
but this has not been done without sacrifice, 
without amendments nor without develop- 
ment of new laws and procedures. 

Who are the enemies within? They are 
the gangsters and criminals who have 
brought a hundred-percent increase crime 
wave within the past 20 years and who 
brought a 12-percent increase in crime with- 
in the past year, according to the annual 
Federal Bureau of Investigation reports. 
They are the gangsters who have infiltrated 
into labor and management, working in a 
highly organized fashion throughout the Na- 
tion, sapping legitimate business of billions 
of dollars annually. They are more — 
ful now than ever in the history of the Na- 
tion. In some instances, according to the 
McClellan committee, They control political 
figures and threaten whole communities.” 
They are the type who, by use of telephone 
and modern inventions, can overnight call a 
meeting with almost immunity under our 
present safeguards for the innocent, as they 
did at Apalachin in 1957. They are the 
types who pay fabulous sums, as Mickey 
Cohen did for a $25,000 bulletproof car; 
who owned silk lounging pajamas costing 
$275—300 suits, 60 pairs of $60 shoes, and 
1,500 pairs of socks, and yet not show an 
income of over $1,500. 

They are the type criminal who may, over 
the telephone, be sent into a community 
within a few hours—where they are not pre- 
viously known—and organize in short order 
a large segment of its society and thwart 
local government by bribing corrupt public 
officials. You and I know that the methods 
which can be legally used by law-enforce- 
ment officials have not kept step with the 
modern techniques of today’s criminals. 

Who are the masters of deceit? Yes, they 
too are a part of a criminal conspiracy to de- 
stroy us—like a two-headed serpent, one 
running underground, the other above. Its 
underground element, with its allegiance to 
the Kremlin and in control of the whole 
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serpentine body, spying, sobataging, and 
even ready to commit murder, and its above- 
ground element waving the American flag, 
crying out against, law-enforcing officials 
taking advantage of every safeguard in the 
law for the innocent. 

They all wrap themselves in the immu- 
nity of the fifth amendment, even refusing 
to give their names. They contact each 
other by telephone, conscious of the fact 
that if an official of the law is listening on 
the line, he cannot use the evidence against 
them, and if he reveals that he has done so, 
will face a criminal charge himself. Yet, 
they use every device, inside and outside the 
courtroom, to break down the American 
judicial system. Contributing to the peril, 
also, is the attitude of so many of our so- 
called good citizens who fail to do their 
patriotic duty really to fulfill the responsi- 
bility of good citizenship. They turn their 
heads to avoid becoming witnesses. They 
complain to the district attorney for the 
slightest inconvenience occasioned by sup- 
pena, either for witnesses or jury service, 
and some even perjure themselves in order 
to shirk their responsibilities. All this con- 
tributes to general apathy for law enforce- 
ment. 

Some of our judges, honorable and well- 
intentioned though they may be, contribute 
to not only general apathy of the populace 
for law enforcement, but to the disgust of 
law-enforcing officials. One's commonsense, 
even without benefit of experience as a crim- 
inologist, cries out that the certainty of 
swift arrest and just punishment is the most 
effective crime deterrent. 

As early as 1956, one distinguished law 
professor and former editor of the Michigan 
Law Review, writing in the Reader’s Digest 
and the American Mercury asked, “Why do 
our courts protect criminals?” He was criti- 
cizing members of the U.S. Supreme Court 
for reversing the convictions of numerous 
criminals who had used the safeguards of 
the innocent as tools of the guilty. In one 
case, the conviction was reversed where an 
officer on an instant tip had gone to a hotel 
room, smelled burning opium seeping under 
the door. He knocked on the door—the oc- 
cupant opened it slightly and opium fumes 
poured out. The officer properly identified 
himself and found the illegal physical evi- 
dence in the hotel room and our highest 
Court reversed the conviction on the ground 
that search of the hotel room without a 
proper search warrant was unreasonable 
and that no evidence against anyone whose 
pivacy had been invaded, no matter how 
clearly it established guilt, was admissible, 
Such was a judge-made rule and such rules 
have been made about unreasonable search 
not only to cover one’s home, but a hotel 
room or a place he rents to sell dope, whisky, 
lottery tickets, a house of prostitution or 
even to conceal stolen goods. Law Prof. 
John Baker White said, This judge- 
made rule had set a strange precedent, by 
which many courts for 40 years had been 
caused to play into the hands of hoodlums 
and their lawyers." 

In Tennessee, one search warrant is not 
enough. It must be in triplicate, filed or 
placed in three separate places and requires 
a rather skilled legal technician to draft. 
Certainly, the average police officer, even 
in the necessity of a quick search, could 
not meet the requirements of these un- 
necessary precautions. 

Let us see what one of our U.S. Supreme 
Court judges says about this situation: On 
April 3, 1961, in the case of Chapman v. 
United States of America, the Court reversed 
the conviction of Chapman. The facts re- 
vealed that Chapman had, through a real 
estate agency, rented a dwelling belonging 
to a man by the name of Bridgman. On a 
Sunday morning the owner drove out to meet 
his new tenant and invite him to church. 
Chapman was not on the premises. Odors 


since overruled.““ 
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emitting from the house clearly revealed that 
the law was in serious violation by the man- 
ufacture of whisky. In the State where this 
occurred, the manufacturer of whisky and 
its possession for disposition, abrogates the 
lease. The owner summoned the police. 
They, too, were aware of the physical evi- 
dence. They found a window unlatched— 
they were instructed on this Sunday a.m. 
by the owner to enter. While inside, Chap- 
man the tenant, appeared. The officers 
found 1,300 gallons of illegal whiskey mash. 
Chapman was convicted and ultimately ap- 
pealed to the highest Court in the land, 
which reversed the conviction. Justice 
Clark dissented saying, “Every moment of 
every day a law officer somewhere in the 
United States is faced with problem of 
search and seizure” and added it was the 
duty of the Court to lay down the rules with 
such clarity and understanding that he may 
be able to follow them. In this dissent, Jus- 
tice Clark further stated, “For some years 
now the field has been muddy (as to rules) 
but today (April 3, 1961) the Court makes 
it a quagmire claiming, ‘It fashions a novel 
rule, supporting it with an old theory long 
He added, “It is disas- 
trous to law enforcement to leave at large 
the inconsistent rules laid down in these 
cases.” 

It seems to me that when Judith Cop- 
lon’s conviction was reversed because the 
FBI failed to prove that they did not inter- 
cept a telephone message by wiretapping, 
right while she was attempting to turn over 


secret Government documents to a Russian 


spy, the Court was ignoring our national 
security. It also seems to me that too often 
the courts are more concerned with the 
method by which evidence is obtained than 
with the prevention of crime and the pun- 
ishment of offenders. 

In the Charles Rizzo case in New York, the 
defendant with three other gangsters 
planned the robbery of a bank payroll. They 
trailed the victim to the bank—their timing 


was bad—he had already left the bank, but 


they continued to trail him and as he at- 
tempted to pay off workmen, the gangsters 
with concealed guns a hed him and 
police officers, suspicious of their conduct, 
intercepted them. Three of them were con- 
victed for an attempted armed robbery, but 
Rizzo appealed. His pals went to Sing Sing. 
The police having caught them before they 
pulled their guns, the Court reversed the 
conviction, holding that although the men 
had planned a robbery and set out to accom- 
plish it, this did not constitute an attempt, 
but merely a preparation. Does anyone 
doubt that this brought rejoicing in the 
underworld? Once again, the courts_ had 
turned guilty men loose on society under a 
technicality so ridiculous that the average 
citizen could not understand, and even well- 
informed and educated citizens concerned 
with the safety of the community, could not 
believe it to be reasonable or realistic. . 

With the investigations by Senator Mc- 
CLELLAN’s committee here in Tennessee, re- 
vealing gangster infiltration into the Team- 
sters Union and bringing to light evidence of 
bribery and the impeachment of one judge, 
there was a sound basis for disgust. 

With gangsters living in the lap of luxury, 
with police officers having to wallow in a 
quagmire of inconsistencies with so-called 
good citizens shirking their duty as witnesses 
and jurors, with the general apathy for law 
enforcement reflected by the public attitude, 
with the high cost of living facing every citi- 
zen, be he policeman or other investigating 
officer, small wonder it is to me that we do 
not have more police officials who are derelict 
to duty, who succumb to this horrible en- 
vironment, and what a relief and joy to meet 
and know so many dedicated officers to pub- 
lic duty and to the welfare of our democratic 
form of government. 
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We could continue to refer to case after 
case of judicial decisions by individual 
judges or by split decisions of courts of three, 
five, or nine members, where a bare majority 
changed the rules, made new law, so to 
speak, which should have been properly 
within the province of our legislative branch 
of government. It would, perhaps, serve 
no good purpose here. 

It is not my purpose to be critical of the 
judiciary, to try to reflect upon the character 
or caliber of our judges, but certainly no 
harm could be done by a study of the effect 
of some of their decisions which have pre- 
empted our legislative prerogatives and dis- 
couraged dedicated, honest, intelligent and 
capable officers of the law and prosecuting 
Officials. 

Take the so-called Durham rule enunciated 
just a few years past by the Federal Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia, where 
the long-standing rule on insanity was abro- 
gated and a new definition written into the 
law. No longer in the District of Columbia 
would it be permitted to show the defendant 
knew the difference between right and 
wrong, but under the so-called Durham rule, 
the defendant must be acquitted if it was 
shown that the crime was the product of a 
mental disease or defect. This, of course, 
resulted into a tool for the guilty rather than 
the safeguard of the innocent. Within 12 
months there were more acquittals for in- 
sanity than in the past 4 years. Practically . 
speaking, it simply turned the function of 
the jury over to our psychiatrists. 

In passing, we might also mention the 
Supreme Court's decision in the now famous 
Mallory case—also a District of Columbia 
case. It was held in effect that even on 
Sunday, the defendant charged with rape 
and held for 7 hours while the police were 
investigating, violated the rule of the court 
which required the arraignment of arrested 
persons without delay, that Mallory had been 
held too long without arraignment and the 
conviction was reversed on no other grounds. 
it was not even claimed by defendant's at- 
torneys that he was mistreated or that the 
police had used duress. This apparent un- 
reasonable holding brought protest from 
crime commissions and law-enforcing offl- 
cials all across the country. How is a prose- 
cuting or district attorney going to know 
what unnecessary delay may be in the mind 
of a judge? It is in theory a safeguard for 
the innocent who might fall into custody 
of an unscrupulous policeman, but in fact 
it is a tool for the guilty. Certainly the 
safety of the community which has such a 
great stake in the enforcement of the. crim- 
inal laws was dealt a discouraging blow. 

While I was initially thinking upon the 
subject of this discussion, I addressed a 
letter to the Honorable Robert F. Kennedy, 
U.S, Attorney General, which read in part, 
as follows: 

“I have been invited to appear on the 
program of the district attorneys general 
division of the Tennessee Bar Association 
which convenes in Memphis June 8. My 
subject is to be ‘Safeguards of Law for the 
Innocent—Tools for the Guilty.’ Naturally, 
the fifth amendment; the presumption of 
innocence; certain rules of evidence; safe- 
guards in court opinions and constitutional 
prohibitions (such as in Georgia, a defend- 
ant charged in a felony, may take witness 
stand not under oath and make any kind 
of a statement without being subject to 
any questions from any source, his own at- 
torney, the prosecuting attorney or even 
the trial judge) are some of the safeguards. 

“With crime constantly on the march 
and increase in the United States, do you 
believe any steps or laws could be taken or 
should be passed which would still protect 
the innocent and yet not be so potent tools 
for the guilty?” 
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General Kennedy replied: 

Apri. 3, 1961. 

Dear Mr. Avery: Thank you for your in- 
teresting and complimentary letter of March 
5, 1961, in which you asked whether I be- 
lieve any steps could be taken, or laws 
passed, which would protect the innocent 
and yet not be potent tools for the guilty. 
I would like to make the following comment 
on your question: 

The degree to which a legal rule may 
operate to protect an innocent citizen, or 
merely shield a guilty one, varies with the 
circumstances of each case. The balance 
between the competing interests that come 
into play in these matters is, of course, a 
delicate one to maintain, With these con- 
siderations in mind, the courts are con- 
tinuously engaged in the complicated proc- 
ess of molding the law by interpreting 
constitutional and statutory standards in 
the controversies before them. It follows 
that maintaining a harmonious balance be- 
tween the two factors you mention is mainly 
within the province of the courts. Cer- 
tainly one of our large tasks as lawyers is 
to discern these legal principles in judicial 
decisions and conform to them in the actions 
we take. 

In addition, on the positive side there are 
a number of instances in which it is our 
primary responsibility to act. For example, 
upon becoming Attorney General I imme- 
diately directed that a review be made of our 
Federal criminal laws to find the areas in 
which new legislation appears desirable. 

The work is nearing completion. I expect 
soon to submit to the Congress a legislative 
program to aid in combating crime. All 
proposals. are receiving a critical examina- 
tion in the Department to insure that the 
innocent and unwary are properly protected, 
while substantial violators may be reached. 

Your good wishes to me and my associates 
in the Department of Justice are indeed 
appreciated. I would have no objection to 
your using this letter as you may desire. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
N Attorney General. 


No sane person wishes to take away any 
safeguard for the law-abiding citizens. 
However, most of our constitutional safe- 
guards were initiated following a period of 
oppression. Our forefathers’ wish was to 
forever eradicate tyranny and oppression. 
There does not now exist in our society any 
peril to the freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech and the press; to the right of petition 
for habeas corpus; to the right of one’s pos- 
sessions and property without adequate com- 
pensation. These and many other funda- 
mental safeguards for the liberty of the inno- 
cent will ever remain secure as long as we 
have a democratic form of government. 
However, today there exists a great peril to 
our Government from the criminals and the 
masters of deceit. Every step should be 
taken to apprehend them and this requires 
some new laws which will not harm the 
innocent, but will give moderm means to the 
prosecuting officials to counteract the mod- 
ern inventions now at the disposal of these 
enemies to our society. Methods doubtless 
can and should be legalized to make availa- 
ble evidence of interstate crime and threats 
to our national security by the interception 
of telephone and other electronic communi- 
cation between criminals. 

Today far-flung criminal syndicates rely 

heavily upon the telephone and telegraph in 
the conduct of their nefarious activities. It 
is essential that these communications be 
intercepted. 
It is dangerous to national security to free 
a person guilty of crime directed to the over- 
throw of our democratic government simply 
because the evidence was dbtained by the 
interception of a telephonic or telegraphic 
communication. 
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The present law gives criminals greater 
immunity in the use of the telephone, radio, 
and telegraph than any other methods of 
communications. A face-to-face oral con- 
versation may be overheard and proven in 
court. A letter or other written communi- 
cation may fall into the hands of the law 
and be used as evidence. Why, then, should 
a telephone conversation be inviolate? If 
it is intercepted presently by wiretapping, 
the Government is not only forbidden to 
prove the conversation, but is also forbidden 
from introducing any other evidence discov- 


.ered by knowledge obtained from monitored 


conversations. 

The fourth amendment protects written 
communications from only unreasonable 
searches and seizures. It does not absolutely 
bar officers from seizing private papers and 
using them as evidence; it merely requires 
proper safeguards against abuse. It does not 
seem unreasonable to me why communica- 
tions by wireless or by wire should be placed 
at least in the same category of competency. 

I have only touched upon some of the 
safeguards which should be strengthened by 
legislative enactment, and this will not come 
without an awakening by the general public 
to law enforcement. Nothing in this respect 
is more frightening than the May 20, 1961, 
statement of Director J. Edgar Hoover, when 
he said: 

“Heartened by an atmosphere of con- 
tinuing public complacency, and encouraged 
by its success in involving every legal tech- 
nicality to thwart the interest of justice, 
the Communist Party is today a unified, am- 
bitious, and destructive instrument of sub- 
version operating within our midst. It has 
shown a brazen defiance and disrespect for 
America’s laws, governmental institutions, 
and traditions.” 

In closing, may I again acknowledge my 
appreciation to General Hodges and you for 
the courtesy extended to me and for Gen- 
eral Kennedy’s letter. I also again appeal 
to you with the hope that every intelligent 
American, if he has not already done so, will 
read “The Enemy Within" and “Masters of 
Deceit.” 

It may be that Thomas R. Marshall, a 
former vice president, was correct in saying 
in 1914, “What the country needs is a good 
5-cent cigar,” but today there is a crying 
need for capable, qualified Attorneys Gen- 
eral and their assistants who have practical 
experience in the investigation and prose- 
cution of criminals to aspire for places upon 
the bench and the legislative branch of 
Government. f 


The Cry of the Realists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSEI.. Mr. Speaker, if the 
mail I receive is any indication at all of 
the attitude of the general public to- 
ward problems in foreign affairs, it most 
certainly indicates growing concern over 
our activities in the United Nations and 
the lack of firmness that is becoming so 
evident in the State Department. The 
Washington Evening Star of Tuesday, 
July 11, in the column, “The Political 
Mill,” by Gould ‘Lincoln, contained a 
forthright analysis of the Chinese ques- 
tion, and I submit it for the Recor with 
the hope that it will attract attention 
and inspire thought on the part of all 
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who read it. The article is entitled “The 
Cry of the Realists.“ 
THE CRY OF THE REALISTS 


“Be a rabbit, 
Get the habit, 
Realize.” 


The clamor of the realists in this country, 
if it, continues, is likely to realize us into a 
Communist-dominated world. How many 
times have they said in recent years: “We 
have to be realistic. Eventually, Red China 
will become a member of the United Nations, 
and eventually Red China will be recognized 
by the United States.” 

This is the kind of realism which brought 
the United States to recognize and to estab- 
lish diplomatic relations with Red Russia, 
which we then proceeded to build up in- 
dustrially and otherwise. The present-day 
realists, while saying that Red China must 
finally become a member of the U.N., insist 
that of course they are opposed to the ad- 
mission of this bloody-handed government 
into this union of nations for peace. By 
their constant demand that we be realistic, 
however, they have virtually told the Red 
Chinese that if they hold out long enough, 
they can expect recognition and admission 
to the U.N, on their own terms. 

For years this country has been able to 
block discussion of the admission of Red 
China to the U.N. The grounds for rejecting 
Red China are clear enough. The Com- 
munist government of China sent thousands 
and thousands of men to bolster the North 
Korean Communists in their war with the 
forces of the United Nations itself, which 
had moved quickly, under the leadership of 
the United States, to prevent the takeover of 
the Republic of Korea. Thousands of Amer- 
ican fighting men were killed or maimed in 
the Korean struggle. 

RESOLUTION AWAITS ACTION 


The Congress of the United States has 
gone on record in the past as being opposed 
to the recognition of Red China and against 
that government's admission to the United 
Nations. It is about to do so again. A reso- 
lution to this effect has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator DRESEN of Illinois, 
minority leader of the Senate. He has been 
joined in the sponsorship of this resolution 
by Senator Mansrie.tp, of Montana, the ma- 
jority leader, and by several other Senators. 
The Foreign Relations Committee of the Sen- 
ate has as yet taken no action on the reso- 
lution, and Senator DRESEN has threatened 
to offer it as an amendment to the mutual 
security bill—the foreign aid bill—unless the 
resolution is reported out and the Senate 
given a chance to act upon it. The same 
committee is handling the foreign aid bill, 
and is expected to have that measure ready 
to send to the floor of the Senate by the end 
of this week or the first of next. In the 
House of Representatives, Republican Juop 
of Minnesota has introduced a similar reso- 
lution and it is before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee which, too, has been 
working on the mutual aid bill. 

There the resolution stands. That it would 
be overwhelmingly adopted in both Houses of 
Congress is the prediction of many observers. 
Meanwhile, it is reported that the White 
House—meaning the President—is getting 
opinions from the State Department and 
other sources regarding what should be the 
U.S, attitude when this question of tak- 
ing up the admission of Red China to 
the U.N. is brought up in September in the 
General Assembly of that organization, as it 
seems certain it will be. The moratorium 
on discussion of the Chinese question, which 
this country and its supporters have been 
able to maintain for so long—despite the de- 
mands of Russia and its satellites—is threat- 
ened by some of the newly admitted African 
nations, The last vote in the Assembly was 
carried by the United States by a narrow 
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margin, and statements by the “realists” in 
this country have not helped. 


FIGHT THE ISSUE OUT 


The Kennedy administration does not want 
the recognition and admission of Red China 
to the UN. although there are “realists” 
in its midst. A strong vote in the Congress 
on the subject may be of assistance at this 
time and a notice to our friends in the U.N. 
that we intend to fight with vigor any move 
to bring Red China into the organization. 
In the meantime, however, there have been 
reports that this country might offer some 
plan to give Red China membership, but 
keep the Nationalist Chinese Government on 
Formosa still a member with membership on 
the Security Council. This has been denied, 
but apparently the administration is casting 
about for some plan to prevent a vote in the 
General Assembly to take up the Chinese is- 
sue. The better course would be to fight this 
issue out, and to attempt to rally all our 
friends. Britain has its own realists on the 
Chinese question, but she has stuck with us 
in the past loyally. 

Being realistic too often in the past has 
proved no less than appeasement in the end. 
In the opinion of some, Woodrow Wilson was 
not realistic“ when he took us into war 
against the German military machine in 
1917—unprepared as we were. Harry S. Tru- 
man was not being realistic when he told 
the Russian Communists to keep hands off 
Greece and Turkey, nor was Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower being realistic when he told the Red 
Chinese we would defend Formosa and the 
Chinese Nationalists there from attack. 

The difficulty today lies in the fact that 
our friends in Europe, in the Middle East, 
and the Far East are not sure how far we 
will go to back up our words and commit- 
ments. This is no time for the United 
States to be a nation of rabbits. 


To Respond to a Bold and Decisive Lead- 
ership Is the Historic Necessity Con- 
fronting the United States Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MCDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
world is in a state of rapid and complex 
change; social revolution—as in the 
period of the formation of our own coun- 
try—is rampant, and peoples, long qui- 
escent in traditional or colonial socie- 
ties, are determined to emancipate them- 
selves, to improve their living standards, 
to be respected, to count in the councils 
of nations. 

If the United States is to increase its 
capability to help these peoples, as we 
were once helped, and to assist them to 
achieve individual freedom and self-gov- 
ernment, our country must chart a bold 
and imaginative course for develop- 
mental cooperation with the less indus- 
trialized nations as a major, long-range 
concern of the American people and 
their government. 

If we are to take our oversea responsi- 
bilities seriously, if we are to forestall 
further extension of “Kremlinology” 
and the Soviet apparatus or dictatorship, 
it is urgent that the moral enthusiasm, 
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the material resources, and the intellec- 
tual capacities of the American people 
be mobilized immediately. 

A penetrating analysis, by Under Sec- 
retary of State Chester Bowles, of the 
complex challenges confronting America 
around the world—and what we must do 
at home to meet these challenges—was 
published in the June 1961 issue of the 
National AMVET. 

I include this splendid article for the 
information of my colleagues: 

GREATEST CHALLENGES Ever .Facina NATION 
(By Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of 
State) 

Each age faces its own challenges. But 
the challenge which confronts us Americans 
as we enter the 1960's is far greater in 
terms of its long-term consequences than 
anything mankind has known before. 

If we fall, we will witness the dete- 
rioration of most of the institutions and 
values which down through the centuries 
have given life purpose and meaning: our 
religious principles, our belief in human 
dignity, our dedication to personal freedom, 
to spiritual progress, and to juStice under 
law. 

At the same time, wise policies, sensitive 
understanding and the capacity for coura- 
geous action may enable us to move grad- 
ualy toward an orderly and peaceful world 
society that offers infinite opportunity for 
human betterment. 

For the first time In history, we possess 
the technical means to produce more mean- 
ingful and prosperous life for every human 
being on the planet. Also, for the first 
time in history, we have the technical means 
to destroy virtually every human being on 
the planet. 

We Americans in partnership with like- 
minded peoples in Asia, Latin America, 
Europe and Africa must successfully re- 
spond to this callenge and this danger. 

Our first responsibility, therefore, is to gain 
a fresh perspective on the state of the world 
and our position in it. Let us briefly review 
what we are up against. 

Since the Second World War ended, more 
than 15 years ago, we have lived in an at- 
mosphere of turmoil and crisis. There have 
been bold initiatives and heartening suc- 
cesses such as the Marshall plan, NATO, and 
point 4. And there have been dangerous 
failures as well. 

We live in a world in which key nations 
have developed the techniques of force to a 
point approaching the absolute. As the 
world is now organized, nations cannot sur- 
vive without arms, but neither can they use 
their arms on a broad scale without inviting 
annihilation. 

During the last decade, the military bal- 
ance of power has shifted to our general dis- 
advantage. Ten years ago the United States 
and its allies possessed an overwhelming 
superiority in total military power. 

The political and economic balance of 
power has also changed to our disadvantage. 
Political and social conditions in many parts 
of the world have become increasingly favor- 
able for Communist penetration. At the 
same time, the rulers of the Soviet Union 
and Communist China have become more 
skillful in conducting their political and 
economic relations with the lesser developed 
nations. Instead of engaging in a futile 
effort to oppose the tide of nationalism, they 
have learned to exploit it, while we in many 
instances have seemed to be bewildered by 
it. The Soviet economy, in the meantime, 
has grown at a ratę substantially greater 
than our own. because of its 
monolithic structure and political regimen- 
tation, the Soviet Government has been able 
to harness Soviet resources and energies 
directly to its political objectives. 
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Commuist China has emerged from a gen- 
eration of bloody civil war to become a major 
world power. With a ruthless disregard for 
personal freedom and human rights, Com- 
munist China is developing a significant 
industrial establishment. Although it has 
enormous resources with which to expand 
its power, lack of several key assets, notably 
land and oil, may create dangerous pressure 
for expansion into neighboring states where 
these assets are readily available. 

These developments are taking place 
against a background of unprecedented po- 
litical, economic, and social revolution that 
affects more than one-half of the world’s 
peoples and which is without precedent in 
history. This revolution in itself is neither 
dangerous nor undesirable. Indeed it arises 
from the desire for the very things which 
generations of Americans have sought since 
the birth of the American Republic; inde- 
pendence from foreign rule, a greater meas- 
ure of human dignity, social justice, and 
faster economic development broadly shared. 

Our own rate of economic growth has 
slowed down. Three recessions in 10 years 
have cost us heavily in goods and services 
that we might have produced but didn't, 
in embittered political divisions at home, 
and in missed opportunities abroad. The 
tide cannot be reversed by public relations 
gimmicks, or by diplomatic manipulation, or 
by glittering pronouncements, or by angrily 
rattling our rockets. What is required is 
a new, tough-minded understanding of the 
forces that are shaping the world, an in- 
creased sense of humility, harder work, 
greater courage, and added patience. 

Now let me suggest some of the key ele- 
ments of a fresh approach to world relations. 

1, We must clarify our objectives. The 
world must be persuaded that we not only 
seek peace for ourselves but that we are 
ready to work with others in building the 
kind of world in which peace can endure. 
The cold war is not of our making. We 
have no territorial ambitions. We have no 
wish to dominate other nations, politically, 
economically, or culturally. We have no 
quarrel with the people of the Soviet Union 
or Communist China. We have no desire 
to remake them in our own image. What 
we want for others is essentially what they 
want for themselves. And because we be- 
lieve that in our fast shrinking world free- 
dom and justice are indivisible, we must be 
prepared to accept certain risks and sacri- 
fices in order to premit other nations to 
choose their own destinies. In our efforts 
to strengthen our democracy we have never 
been afraid of constructive change. Now 
it is our task to participate in encouraging 
such an orderly reform in other parts of 
the world. 

2. We must make it clear to the Soviet 
leaders and to the entire world that we are 
prepared at all times to negotiate any issue 
or difference that arises between us, pro- 
vided there is a genuine possibility for real 
progress. Although we are not prepared to 
make the security and rights of other people 
the subject of bilateral bargaining, we will 
respond wholeheartedly to any measure of 
reasonableness by the Soviets or Chinese 
Communists. Let me add, however, that it 
would be a mistake for the American people 
to become overly optimistic about the im- 
mediate results of negotiations with the 
Soviet Union. Our international interests 
are incompatible with the global long-range 
objectives of Soviet strategy, and until those 
objectives are modified, the resulting cleav- 
age will continue to produce issues which are 
not easy to resolve by compromise and 
conciliation. 

3. We need a fresh, bold approach to the 
problems of economic and political develop- 
ment in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. The 
awakening of the peoples of the developing 
nations has been dramatic and explosive. 
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The resulting pressures for long postponed 
Political, economic, and social advancement 
must be met if we are to have any prospect 
of building the kind of world in which peace 
Can survive and freedom flourish. 

The need for a thoughtful, fully adequate, 
long-range, integrated foreign economic pro- 
gram is as urgent now as was lend-lease in 
the winter of 1941 and the Marshall plan in 
1947. On those two occasions our Govern- 
ment, on a largely bipartisan basis, boldly 
faced up to the requirements and carried its 
case to the American people and its Congress. 
As a result, Britain was able to survive in the 
face of all the military power which Hitler 
could summon. Around 7 years later. 
through the Marshall plan, Europe was saved 
from communism, helped to rebuild her 
cities and factories, and encouraged to 
breathe new life and confidence into the old 
societies from which we Americans draw our 
heritage. 

Now for the third time in a generation we 
face a similar challenge which decisively 
affects our relations with the billion and 
one-half people of non-Communist Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. And the isola- 
tionists, the timid, and the faint hearted are 
still with us. 

Again the central question is, Can the 
American people rise to the occasion? 

In the lesser developed countries of the 
world the problems of education, sanitation, 
health, industrialization, and land reform 
are very old problems. What is new is the 
turbulent, throbbing political and social cli- 
mate in which these problems are now being 
considered. 

The need is acute for adequate money, 
resources, organization, and food—firmly 
committed over a period of years to those 
who are prepared to help themselves. But 
no less important are the motivations and 
objectives that surround our efforts. A wise 
and enlightened America will not look on 
these essential efforts as charity handouts. 
It will not react negatively to the pressures 
of Communism, however real these pressures 
may be. It will not attempt to purchase 
allies, or to buy votes in the U.N., or to ob- 
tain special privileges for American interests. 

Our true national objective is to create 
a working partnership with other non-Com- 
munist nations, a partnership in which we 
are prepared to make mutual sacrifices in 
order to build a world security system in 
which the universal values common to all 
the great religions can survive and evolve. 

4. In such a task, human understanding 
is fully as important as money. Unless the 
men and women who represent America in 
dealing with other nations understand the 
complex revolutionary forces at large in the 
world today, our efforts will surely fail. It 
is equally important that they understand 
America’s own dynamic liberal traditions and 
comprehend the real meaning of the con- 
tinuing American revolution. 

The aspirations of the emerging people 
can never be realized through the rigid and 
materialistic economic philosophy promul- 
gated by Marx and practiced by Stalin and 
Khrushchev. For the long haul they can 
Only be realized through the dynamic, demo- 
cratic philosophy of Jefferson and Jackson. 
The emerging peoples want both bread and 
dignity. They will not be satisfied by one 

without the other. 
5. At the same time, we must maintain 
and strengthen our relationships with our 
traditional allies, including those of Western 
Europe and Latin America. In particular, 
- we must use our influence and persuasion to 
assist the peoples of Western Europe to raise 
their vision to a new and more constructive 
relationship with the emerging peoples of 
Asia and Africa. 

There are some who argue that the United 
States must choose between Europe and 
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Africa or between Europe and Asia. No such 
choice is possible or desirable. The three 
great continents urgently need one another. 

The European economy sorely needs ready 
access to the resources and markets of Africa 
and Asia. In the same way, the emerging 
nations of Africa and Asia need European 
capital and European technical skills. 

Americans must help create a new relation- 
ship based upon the voluntary cooperation of 
independent nations. Since the war, most 
of the industrial nations of Western Europe 
have been preoccupied with the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe itself, and this preoccupation 
has sometimes caused them to underesti- 
mate the political and social forces develop- 
ing in other parts of the world. Today, 
Western Europe’s reconstruction is large- 
ly complete. It now possesses a concentra- 
tion of industry, scientific potential, and 
skilled manpower substantially greater than 
that of the Soviet Union. i 

The nations of Western Europe now have 
the capacity to work with us in helping 
the peoples of Africa and Asia to achieve 
real progress under freedom. Europeans can 
now come to Africa and Asia, not as rulers, 
but as partners in a common cause. It is 
our responsibility to persuade the Europeans 
and the emerging peoples alike of the tre- 
mendous Value to be gained from a freely 
chosen interdependence. 

By now one fact at least should be self- 
evident: The task that lies ahead is neither 
simple nor easy. The basic question more- 
over cannot be ignored or sidestepped: Does 
our generation of Americans have the ca- 
pacity to understand what is required of us? 

Do we have the vigor and courage to rise 
to the challenge of today’s world as other 
generations of Americans have risen to other 
challenges in the past? 

Positive initiative by the United States 
with long-term commitments of resources, 
energy, and leadership, supported by other 
free nations, have now become an absolute 
historic necessity. We cannot escape reality 
and we cannot retreat from responsibility. 
Most of all, we cannot afford to procrastinate. 
We are being fundamentally tested, and the 
testing period is reaching the decisive point. 
Throughout the course of our national his- 
tory, we have never failed in a period of 
crisis to respond to a bold and decisive lead- 
ership. 


Report on Wildlife and Recreation to the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Wildlife and 
Recreation to the 48th national conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress which met in Washington May 
24 to 27, 1961. 

The principal purpose of this commit- 
tee was stated to be to give attention to 
the problems involved in use of our many 
reservoir projects throughout the coun- 
try. The importance of adequate rec- 
reation facilities becomes more evident 
each year with our expanding popula- 
tion, and the ever-increasing tempo of 
modern living. 

It was a pleasure and honor for me to 
serve again as chairman of this commit- 
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tee and I trust that our deliberations 
will, in some measure, contribute to a 
solution of some of the problems that 
confront us in thts field. 

The committee met on May 24 and its 
report was presented to the convention 
on May 26 by Mr. W. D. H. Rodriguez, 
city commissioner of Monroe, La., and 
was unanimously adopted. 

It is to be hoped and expected that as 
the committee gains more experience in 
dealing with the matters over which it 
has jurisdiction, it will make a sound 
and useful contribution to the conserva- 
tion and use of our water resources in 
these fields of recreation and wildlife. 

The committee’s report is as follows: 
REPORT OP COMMITTEE ON WILDLIFE AND 

RECREATION, NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS 

CONGRESS 

The Committee on Wildlife and Recrea- 
tion was called to order by acting chairman 
W. D. H. Rodriguez at 10:30 a.m., Wednes- 
day, May 24, 1961, in the Concord Room 
of the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
The following members of the committee 
were present: Mr. Hayden W. Olds, chief, 
Division of Wildlife, Department of Natural 
Resources, State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. E. Owens, Division of Wildlife, chief en- 
gineer, State of Ohio, Columbus, Ohio; Mr. 
A. E. Thacker, Jr., South Sioux City, Nebr.; 
Mr, Thomas J. Rouner, Boston, Mass.; Mr. 
John W. Wakefield, director, Department of 
Water Resources, Tallahassee, Fla; Mr. 
Nathan Levy, Sr., chairman of Water Ways, 
St. Mary's Parish, Franklin, La.; Mr. Ronald 
W. Green, commissioner, Sea and Shore 
Fisheries, Augusta, Maine. Representative 
Ep EpmMonDSsON, Democrat, Oklahoma, was 
delayed in attending the meeting by reason 
of a hearing on the Burns Creek Dam, but 
joined the meeting during its course. 

The committee considered many aspects 
of wildlife and outdoor recreation as related 
to Federal construction projects and re- 
solved as follows: 

“1. Whereas any decrease in the amount 
or strength of pollutants deposited in the 
water resources of the Nation will permit 
a greater utilization of these waters for out- 
door recreation and permit better conditions 
tor the survival and growth of fish and other 


~ aquatic life, the Committee on Wildlife and 


Recreation recommends the enactment of 
H.R. 6441 (Blatnik bin).“ 

Other resolutions adopted by the com- 
mittee were as follows: 

2. To commend the Department of the 
Army, U.S. Army Corps of Engineers and 
the U.S. Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife for the 
progress made in implementing the pro- 
visions of the Wildlife Coordination Act and 
urges continued joint effort to achieve the 
maximum benefits to wildlife and outdoor 
recreation made possible by this act. 

“3. To support the principles of the Wild- 
life Coordination Act being extended by 
congressional action to include all forms of 
outdoor recreation, and that dollar values 
assigned to such recreational activities be 
included as partial justification for Federal 
construction projects whenever applicable. 

“4. To endorse Federal legislation or ad- 
ministrative policies, whichever is most ex- 
pedient, to permit adequate land being ac- 
quired in fee simple by the Federal Govern- 
ment at Federal land and water conserva- 
tion projects to guarantee public access, de- 
velopment and use of the area by the public 
for all feasible types of outdoor recreation.” 

The meeting was adjourned at 12:45 p.m. 

The committee unanimously recommends 
the acceptance of these resolutions by the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
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Cuban Communism and Its Threat to the 
Americas—Part 2 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask that the continuation of the 
speech by Mr. Hall Allen, editor in chief 
of the Palm Beach Post Times, to the 
Palm Beach Chapter of the National 
Secretaries’ Association concerning the 
threat of Castro communism to the 
American States be printed here in the 
Recorp. Additional sections will be 
printed during the next few days. 

There is ample evidence that many of the 
people Castro enlisted as his followers in the 
revolutionary movement were patriots dedi- 
cated to freeing the Cuban people of the ty- 
ranny of the corrupt Batista regime. How- 
ever, the evidence is even more overwhelming 
that Castro and his top lieutenants definitely 
were and are part and parcel of the interna- 
tional Communist movement. 

The harshness and corruption of the Ba- 
tista regime created the kind of climate Cas- 
tro needed for the success of his revolution. 
In addition to his guerrilla military forces he 
received constantly growing support from the 
Cuban people themselves. This support was 
based on his glowing promises that he would 
proclaim the constitution of 1940 as the su- 
preme law of the land. 

He also promised and I quote, absolute 
guarantee of freedom of information, both 
of newspapers and radio, and of all the in- 
dividual and political rights guaranteed by 
the constitution.” He promised a provi- 
sional government that would hold general 
elections within a year and again, I quote, 
“deliver the power immediately to the candi- 
date elected.” 

In spite of the evidence as to Castro's Red 
ties from as far back as 1948, and in spite of 
the evidence of international communism’s 


willingness to promise the moon to achieve 


its goals, this country and most of the other 
American Republics quickly granted full rec- 
ognition to Castro’s government when the 
overthrow of Batista was accomplished. 

Our speedy recognition of Castro came in 
the face of warnings by Ambassador Earl E. 
T. Smith, of Palm Beach, that Castro was 
not the modern Robin Hood dedicated to 
freedom and democracy, as he had been 
painted by some now in our State Depart- 
ment and by some segments of the Ameri- 
can press, but in reality was a true disciple 
of Russian communism. 

At the outset, the Castro regime took 
action that indicated it would make gona 
on some of the social reforms 
Cuban people. These included new 8 
medical clinics, new housing, and a program 
to eliminate graft and corruption in govern- 
ment, However, no move was made then 
nor has one been made since to give the 
people the political freedom they sought and 
desire, Actually, the few small social gains 
achieved have been used not as a means of 
liberation, but as a method of tightening 
governmental bondage of the people. 

Since assuming dictatorial control of the 
Government, Castro has destroyed the free 
spirited rebel army which carried him into 
power, The history of the Castro revolution 
has been the history of disillusionment, per- 
secution, imprisonment, exile and execution 
of men and women who supported him and 
then doomed themselves by trying to make 
his regime live up to its promises. 
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Never in history has any revolution so rap- 
idly devoured its children. The roster of 
Castro’s victims is the litany of the Cuban 
revolution. 

When Castro decided to betray the prom- 
ises of the revolution, he had to liquidate 
the instrumentalities which embodied those 
promises and to destroy the men who took 
the promises seriously. 

Let's look at the fate of some of the men 
who were dedicated to freedom and democ- 
racy for the Cuban people and who played 
key roles in the success of Castro's revolu- 
tion: 

Dr. Jose Miro Cardona: He was the first 
Prime Minister of the revolutionary govern- 
ment. Today he is in exile; he heads the 
revolutionary council whose invasion attempt 
failed a few days ago. He sorrows from the 
knowledge that his son was one of the cap- 
tured invaders and has either been executed 
or faces death at the hands of a firing squad. 

Dr. Manuel Urrutia: He was the first pro- 
visional President of the revolutionary gov- 
ernment. When he protested the spread of 
Communist influence, he was forced to re- 
sign. Today, he is a refugee in the Argentine 
Embassy in Havanna. 

Maj. Huber Matez Benitez: He was rev- 
olutionary commandant of Camaguey Prov- 
incé and a hero of the Sierra Maestra. 
When he challenged the spread of Commu- 
nist influence and requested permission to 
resign from the army, he was put on trial 
for conspiracy and treason and sentenced 
to 20 years in prison. 

Humberto Sori Marin; He was the first 
Castro Minister of Agriculture who called 
for agrarian reform in the spirit of the 1940 
Constitution” He was forced to flee the 
country, returned early this year, was cap- 
tured, and a few days ago was executed. 

There are many, many others. Of the 19 
members of the first cabinet of the revolu- 
tionary government nearly two-thirds are 
today in prison or in exile. 

Who are the people who have taken the 
places of these patriots? Their names read 
like a rollcall of the hierachy of the Cuban 
Communist Party. 

Maj. Raul Castro: Long active in interna- 
tional Communist student movements, he 
runs the ministry for the revolutionary 
armed forces. 

Maj. Ernesto Che“ Guevara: He is a pro- 
fessional revolutionary from Argentina with 
a history of Communist activities in Guate- 
mala and Mexico. He is Minister of Indus- 
try and chief economic planner. 

Dr. Osvaldo Dortocs Torrado: He is the 
president of Cuba. He was regional organi- 
gation secretary of the Communist Party in 
Cienfuegos as a law student and has never 
repudiated his past party membership. 

Annabel Escalante: He is secretary general 
of the Cuban Communist Party and is a 
member of the group chairmanned by Raul 
Castro which makes policy for the Cuban 
Government. 

Dulce Maria Escalona Almeida: She is an 
avowed Communist and is director of pri- 
mary education in the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. 

Vicentina Tuna: A veteran Communist, is 
director of the Department of Culture in 
the Ministry of Education. 

Padro Canas Abriel: Long active in Com- 
munist activities, he is director of secondary 
education in Cuba. 

The destructive influence of these Com- 
munists on Cuba's national life became evl- 
dent early. First came governmental seizure 
of the property and assets of the Batista 
followers. Many of those followers lost their 
lives as well, when reyolutionary courts 
doomed them to firing squad executions in 
circus trials, which sickened the decent peo- 
ple of the world. 

Next come confiscation of holdings of for- 
elgners. Americans and American business 
interests were the biggest sufferers because 
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over the years since we aided in establishing 
Cuba as an independent nation in the Span- 
ish-American War, Americans had invested 
heavily in the economic life of our friendly 
little neighbor. These seizures of American 
assets brought retaliatory action—minor 
though it was—by our Government. It also 
brought the true feelings of Communist 
Fidel Castro and his followers out into the 


open. We were denounced as Yankee im- 


perialists and as war mongers dedicated to 
crushing the Cuban people. At the same 
time, Castro moved openly closer to his Red 
masters in Moscow and Peiping. Extensive 
trade agreements were announced. Signifi- 
cantly, virtually all represented barter agree- 
ments in which Cuban sugar and other prod- 
ucts were exchanged for war materiel to be 
used by Castro in tightening his hold on the 
Cuban masses, 


As a result of these deals with Russia and 
China, and Czechoslovakia and other Iron 
Curtain countries, Cuba today has the larg- 
est military ground force in the hemisphere 
with the exception of the United States. 
Estimates of the size of the Cuban military 
establishment range from 250,000 to 400,000. 
Let's use the lower figure to emphasize the 
point. By that yardstick, 1 out of every 
30 Cubans today is in the armed forces. This 
compares with 1 out of 50 in the Soviet 
Union and 1 out of 60 in the United 
States. Now, in addition, Castro has estab- 
lished the so-called people's militia and vir- 
tually every able-bodied citizen is required 
to devote a certain amount of time each 
month to military training. To refuse to 
serve is virtually the same as inviting a pris- 
on term or a one-way trip to the execution 
wall. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by Vincent B. 
Welch, which appeared in the August 
1960 issue of the Bowdoin College Alum- 
nus. Mr. Welch’s comments about Po- 
land provide an insight into life behind 
the Iron Curtain as seen by the traveling 
American. 


The article follows: 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Vincent B. Welch) 

The purpose of this article is to awaken 
you to some of the everyday facts about in- 
ternational communism as it exists today in 
the satellite nations and to scare the day- 
lights out of you with respect to the possi- 
bility of world engulfment by this octopus, 
unless the Western World, led by the United 
States, does something and does something 
fast to stop it. 

This summer, together with a client of 
mine of Polish descent, I spent 10 days be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, in Poland. What I 
saw had an effect on me that I hope this 
article will have on you. I started out on 
this trip as a complacent American: over- 
stuffed, like most Americans, with the ma- 
terial things of life, myopic because of my 
closeness to my own work and a busy sched- 
ule, only vaguely familiar with the activities 
of the Communist world in recent years, and 
only mildly curious to view personally this 
somewhat interesting political creature. 
Within 48 hours I had seen all that I needed 
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to see to scare me virtually to death, and I 
think the only reason I stayed there for 8 
more days was that I was in somewhat of a 
State of hypnotized amazement, 

In recent years, friends of mine have vis- 
ited Russia and its satellite nations, includ- 
ing Poland, as typical American tourists and 
have returned to tell me about their inter- 
esting” trips and the good times they had. 
I only wish they had had an opportunity to 
be, as I was, in the company of an individual 
who not only himself speaks fluently, as 
fluently as he speaks English, all Slavic lan- 
guages, including Russian and Polish, but 
also had several non-Communist friends in 
Poland who could reveal some of the true 
facts about Poland today. I wish that those 
American tourists had stayed at hotels which 
Americans don't frequent and had spent the 
majority of their time learning, as we did, 
what really goes on behind the Iron Curtain, 
rather than wasting their time and money 
on guided tours, which have only the dual 
purpose of extracting American currency and 
deceiving the Western World. If they had 
been fortunate enough to have visited the 
Communist satellite nations in this fashion, 
they would have long ago felt compelled to 
write such articles as this themselves, and 
I wouldn't find myself driven by the urgency 
of the situation to try to help wake up 
America. 

In the past I have read many stories about 
Poland which were written by visitors to that 
country, including skilled newspaper report- 
ers, but nothing in those articles did any- 
thing to disturb me particularly. I don't 
Know what “Poland” they were describing, 
but they couldn't have seen the same country 
I did. If we were to believe such stories, as 
well as Communist propaganda, we would 
conclude the following: (a) Communism 
hasn't done Poland any particular harm; 
(b) in reality, communism has done Poland 
some good, and Poland is now enjoying a 
degree of prosperity; (e) on the international 
political plateau, Poland leans neither to the 
East nor to the West, or, perhaps, only 
Slightly to the East; (d) the Polish people 
like or at least don't dislike the people of 
the West; and (e) in the event of interna- 
tional conflict between the East and the 
West, Poland could be counted on to rise 
up against communism or at least to be of 
definite advantage to the West by organiz- 
ing a strong underground movement. Such 
ideas, I can assure you, should be regarded 
as pure propaganda and rubbish. 

The assumption that the Polish people in- 
dividually like the people of the West, or at 
least don't dislike them, Is completely in 
error. They thoroughly despise us, particu- 
larly the Americans. Based on my experi- 
ence, an American traveling around Poland 
alone, not accompanied by party-trained 
guides, is subjected to hostile glares and even 
to physical shoving around. For instance, 
Porters carrying sulteases into hotels often 
purposely bang them against an American’s 
heels. Even if some of the Polish people did 
Want to try to understand the people from 
the West who visit Poland, they are barred 
by law from speaking with them, unless they 
are assigned or specifically permitted to do 
50. The failure to abide by this regulation 
almost Inevitably means subsequent interro- 
gation and possible punishment. I person- 
ally made a concerted effort to get some 
Polish people to talk with me one evening at 
a restaurant-night club in which there were 
approximately 200 Polish people. My efforts 
for 3 or 4 hours resulted in one person grunt- 
ing some kind of a hello, and he had obvi- 
ously had too much to drink. The fact is 
they don't like us, and even if they might if 
they had the opportunity to know us as indi- 
viduals, they aren't going to gat that oppor- 
tunity anyway. 

With respect to living conditions, over 90 
percent of the Polish people live in relative 
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poverty. Their average monthly take-home 
pay (approximately 950 zlotys) is so low that 
it wouldn’t cover the cost of two pairs of 
shoes, even discounting the more basic neces- 
sities of survival, such as a place to live and 
something to eat. It takes 3 to 4 months’ 
pay to buy a cheap suit of clothes. We gave 
a Polish friend an old worn-out suit, and his 
tears of thankfulness said an awful lot. He 
proudly wore it every day during the re- 
mainder of our visit. The people are allo- 
cated 9 square meters of living space apiece, 
4f you can call the hovels in which they live 
living space. A typical bathroom serves 
as the kitchen and isn't as large as the small- 
est American bathroom. Most of what we 
would regard as the necessities of living are 
unavailable, even if the money could be 
found with which to buy them. For ex- 
ample, we searched for hours in Warsaw be- 
fore we could locate a can of grapefruit juice. 
It was a rusty, beat up article which would 
never be on the shelf of a store in the United 
States. The price was approximately double 
its cost in America, which perhaps explains 
its lack of supply, since the Polish people 
simply can't afford to buy it. Meatless Mon- 
days and innumerable horsemeat shops fur- 
ther illustrate the lack of basic food supplies 
in the country. 

With respect to their attitude toward 
communism, over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy, through dedication, brainwashing, 
or abject fear. The young people are virtu- 
ally all dedicated Communists of Commu- 
nists in spirit, simply because that’s all they 
have ever been taught. For 15 years, Russia 
has seen to it that the young have had an 
opportunity to learn only communism and 
its alleged benefits. The middle-aged Polish 
people have been brainwashed and thorough- 
ly so. This has resulted in their conversion 
to communism by the millions or their sub- 
mission to and compliance with communism 
through terror. Only among the old does 
any trace of the old Poland exist, and only 
in this group is there much opposition to 
communism. The contmunistic theory in 
this instance is that it makes no difference 
how the old people feel because they will 
soon be dead, and, therefore, they will soon 
be no problem, or that in any event they 
would be relatively valueless to the West in 
an International conflict. 

It might be asked why there has been such 
a high degree of conversion to communism 
in Poland if the people live in a state of pov- 
erty and fear. One of the principal reasons 
is that the people are thoroughly convinced 
that international communism will eventu- 
ally dominate the world, and in their minds 
it is only a question of how soon this will 
happen. In short, they want to be on the 
winning and not the losing side, believing 
that they will somehow benefit from this 
position and that their living conditions will 
be superior to those of the people in the con- 
quered Western World. In addition, they be- 
lieve that the Western World has much of 
the wealth today in life and that somehow, 
when this is seized, it will be distributed to 
their advantage. But whatever the reasons 
are, it is manifest that as a people they have 
become converted to communism. Therefore, 
it would appear to be utterly ridiculous for 
the Western World to engage In a game of 
giveaway to people who are on the other side 
and thoroughly dislike us, such as this coun- 
try’s recent $130 million so-called economic 
gift to Poland which can only go in one way 
or another right into the party coffer. 

If communism means what we saw in 
Poland, it means a division of most of the 
wealth among something less than 2 percent 
of the population, comprised mostly of top 
party members and officials. The rest of the 
nation shares what is left, but it is difficult 
to share on any acceptable or tolerable basis 
virtually nothing. This isn’t what interna- 
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tional communism purports to be, but what 
it certainly is in practice. The party builds 
modern buildings for the party but virtually 
no houses or apartments for the people, and 
the people themselves can't afford to build 
them. A recent photograph in one of the 
most prominent American newspapers pur- 
ported to show a typical modern Warsaw 
office building. The catch was that this was 
the Communist Party headquarters, and it’s 
the only building like it in Warsaw. 

Life is a constant turmoil in Poland. For 
instance, in Polish restaurants I saw every- 
where people constantly tapping their feet 
and drumming the table tops with their 
fingers, whispering among themselves but 
careful never to talk to strangers, furtively 
glancing around as though they expected at 
any moment what they've been afraid of for 
years. Waiters in restaurants trembled so 
much that they often couldn't pour coffee in 
my cup without spilling some into the saucer. 

As one individual told us, you can't live in 
Poland for 2 years without having a nervous 
breakdown. It is a common experience for 
people to hear a knock on the door down the 
hall of their apartment house in the middle 
of the night, then departing footsteps, and 
later, the next day or so, suddenly realize 
that their neighbor is no longer around. 
But no one dares ask where he went, even if 
he is never seen again. know, how- 
ever, that he has either been exterminated 
or sent to a “work camp.” 

Spies spy on spies, who spy on the rest of 
the people. Members of familles spy on the 
rest of their family. This was forcibly 
brought home to me by the experience of a 
Polish acquaintance of ours who went to 
Poland this summer to visit his family for 3 
months. By coincidence, he returned to New 
York on the same plane with us, and he in- 
formed us that the reason for cutting his 
vacation short was that he had found out 
on the preceding day that his brother was 
the spy assigned to his own family. His star- 
ing straight ahead for 9% hours on the re- 
turn flight without saying a word to anyone 
said a lot more than words could ever have. 

Roman Catholicism, which some years ago 
was a potent anticommunistic force in Po- 
land, is being gradually but definitely sup- 
pressed. The Catholic churches are being 
heavily taxed, with the obvious objective of 
closing them. A monastery which we vsited 
outside of Warsaw received an arbitrary or- 
der to close down within 30 days. Not many 
years ago, the churches were crowded liter- 
ally every hour of the day. During week- 
days now they are practically empty and on 
Sundays only half full, with those attending 
being mostly old people. Eventually, if the 
party officials are successful in their plans, 
and they probably will be, there won't be 
any churches open in Poland. 

Although most visitors to Poland don't 
realize it, their hotel rooms are bugged and 
their telephones are tapped, and thoroughly 
trained party agents are assigned to follow 
virtually their every movement. The only 
time a visitor can or should talk freely is 
on the sidewalk some distance from his hotel 
when he is certain that no one Js within lis- 
tening distance. To seek information about 
the Communist world or the Communist way 
of living which might be of some advantage 
to the West is one of the most dangerous 
things a visitor can do. I hadn’t been in 
Warsaw 24 hours before the agent assigned 


keep an appointment with him at a par- 
ticular place and time, within 15 minutes 
thereafter he would appear where I was, com- 
pletely unannoyed at my “standing him up.” 
I purposely did this several times to test 
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his actions. Turning over the name, address, 
telephone number, and picture of this Indi- 
vidual to Army Intelligence upon my return 
gave me at least some sense of satisfaction. 

To illustrate further the efficiency of their 
surveillance system, one evening we were 

to communistic propaganda ad 
nauseam by two individuals, one a writer 
and one a dentist. Incidentally, the writer 
only 2 days before in our presence at the 
monastary was telling anticommunistic 
jokes and laughing uproariously at any funny 
remarks about communism. Angrily, and 
with insulting remarks, we finally left these 
two individuals only to be called 2 days later 
by the dentist and pleasantly invited to din- 
ner. I wondered why we were receiving this 
pleasant invitation in the light of our atti- 
tude when we last left them, until ‘it was 
revealed during the latter part of the conver- 
sation that they knew we had been to the 
U.S. Embassy the day before and precisely 
with whom we had talked for several hours. 

Private professional practice of any kind 
is at a virtual standstill. As an attorney, 
I was naturally interested in the practice of 
law in Poland. I discussed this with an 
anti-Communist attorney in Warsaw, who 
some years ago had a thriving legal practice, 
one which he stated was now virtually non- 
existent. He pointed out that it is an obvi- 
ous waste of time for an attorney to defend 
an alleged criminal when the individual has 
been adjudged guilty and the sentence pre- 
scribed before the trial even starts. When 
I inquired about such matters as the nego- 
tiation of contracts, he stated that you don't 
negotiate contracts in Poland—you sign 
them as drafted by the party officials. 

The so-called October era in Poland, that 
little elbow room the Polish people won 
because of their determination during and 
after the June 1956 bread-and-freedom re- 
volt of the Polish workers, is definitely at an 
end. Gomulka has returned to the fold and 
to the orthodox communistic thinking and 
doing. He has denounced the West in no 
uncertain terms. He was the first to con- 
gratulate Khrushchev on his stand at the 
Summit and sided with him through the 
Polish press in a subsequent violent denun- 
ciation of the West, particularly the United 
States. Recently United Nations votes only 
serve to confirm this fact. 

The control of the Polish Army is in the 
hands of a former Soviet officer, Gen. Joseph 
Urbanowicz, who claims to be a Pole from 
Latvia, but informed sources know better. 
More than 50 of the higher Polish Army and 
Navy officers have been deprived of their 
commands this year. Gradually the Polish 
Army is becoming completely Russian- 
dominated. 

This complete change in Poland, with its 
enslaving of the masses, has been accom- 
plished in the past 15 years, and, to a large 
extent, it was accomplished early in this 
period. However, communism swept through 
East Germany in a faster period of time. 
To my absolute amazement, I learned dur- 
ing the latter part of my trip, which was 
spent in East Berlin and West Berlin, that 
the East German people are more dedicated 
to communism than are the Russians. In 
the Communist world, the East Germans are 
considered comparable to the Red Chinese 
in their dedication to communism, and Rus- 
sia is as much afraid of a premature inter- 
national move on their part as on the part 
of the Red Chinese. Is the same thing go- 
ing to happen in the rest of Europe, in 
Africa, in what remains of the free Orient, 
in Cuba, and in parts or all of Central and 
South America? 

If this all sounds a little cloak-and-dagger- 
ish, let me add that all of the basic facts 
recited herein have been confirmed by Amer- 
ican intelligence sources. And to quote 
American intelligence sources further, con- 
ditions in other satellite nations are worse. 
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If the people of the free world could only 
see all of this or understand it, the problem 
of the conquest of the remainder of the 
world by international communism would 
not exist. But they don’t see it; and they 
won't see it; and, therefore, like myself be- 
fore my trip to Poland, they won't under- 
stand it. 

I don't know what ought to be done now 
about the Communist threat to the world, 
but I'm going to try to find out, and you 
should too. I am certain that an increased 
military budget is imperative, but this would 
appear to be only part of the solution. I 
am also personally convinced that educating 
the American people to this immediate 
threat is even more important. There must 
be some people in the United States who 
know what we ought to do, and there must 
be some statesmen in the United States who 
can lead us to do it. 

Every April 15, when I pay the balance on 
my Federal income tax for the preceding 
calendar year, like nearly every other Amer- 
ican I grumble and rant and rave about high 
taxes, unnecessary Government spending, 
and so forth. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted if the Federal Government would 
substantially increase my annual income 
tax, along with the taxes for every other 
American, and spend every cent in an effort 
to defeat international communism, If that 
left me penniless, at least I'd be a relatively 
happy man—at least a free poor man and 
not a poor man who would have to live 
virtually 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 
weeks a year, in an atmosphere of fear, ap- 
proaching, at times, sheer terror. 

From the foregoing, you must now realize 
that I am not a professional writer. But, 
for once in my life, I wish I were, because 
then I would be better able to express what 
I have tried to say here, and I would surely 
be able to convince you too to become an 
anti-Communist missionary, as I have, 
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Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Florida’s Senator GrondE SMATHERS, in a 
Fourth of July address to B'nai B'rith at 
Miami Beach, has pointed up some of 
the great dangers facing all our people 
if we are to continue as a free nation. 

Recalling our brave efforts as a new 
Republic, Senator Smaruers notes that 
there are some Americans who appar- 
ently feel that, by not acting now, our 
troubles will go away later. Cuba is 
cited as a case in point. 

Members of this Congress, as well as 
the citizens of Florida, know well Sena- 
tor SmatTuHers’ great interest in Latin 
America, and we share his concern for 
the continued independence of the coun- 
tries to the south which may come under 
the domination of outside forces, as has 
happened in Cuba. By calling this to 
the attention of the American people 
time and again, he has performed a great 
service; and because of his high position 
I am sure his voice will have great in- 
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fluence in the determination of our fu- 
ture policies toward these and other 
problems facing us. 

Knowing Senator SMATHERS’ remarks 
will be of interest to all Members, I in- 
clude his address at this point in the 
RECORD: 


FOURTH OF JULY ADDRESS BY SENATOR GEORGE 
SMATHERS, OF FLORIDA, TO B'NAI B'RITH AT 
MIAMI BEACH 


I am greatly honored that the B'nai B'rith 
has invited me to participate in tonight's 
significant occasion. 

Individually and collectively, the Jewish 
people have been a vital factor in the de- 
velopment of the American community and 
in the evolution of democracy’s ideals. And, 
in contemporary life of American Jewry. 
there has been no force more active nor more 
effective than B'nai B'rith. 

I deeply believe in the preservation of 
group culture within the context of Ameri- 
can society. I believe that America's diver- 
sity is one of the bedrocks of its strength. 
An unbelievable confluence of cultural 
strains has given this land of ours a heritage 
as wide and as elemental as the Mississippi 
River. Like that “Father of Waters,“ we 
have gathered our surging power from far 
places, and the far places have contributed 
to a mighty torrent of strength and stability. 

And at this critical juncture in our history, 
the United States therefore cannot afford a 
condition where men within our country seek 
to force on other men views or religions or 
ideas which are not their own. 

We must remember that we are not a na- 
tion of faceless men, worshiping a dena- 
tured “gray-flanneled god, and for this I 
say thanks and amen, and long years to 
B'nai B'rith for following its special star 
wherever it may lead. 

Tonight we celebrate a historic and hal- 
lowed occasion—the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

This occasion should cause all of us to 
pause briefly in our enjoyment and refiect 
on the wonders of our freedom and our own 
good fortune at being privileged to live un- 
der this Government. 

At Independence Hall in Philadelphia in 
1776 when the great Benjamin Franklin, after 
having affixed his signature to the Declara- 
tion of Independence, was walking out of the 
hall, a woman bystander said to him, “What 
kind of a government have you given us?” 
And Benjamin Franklin replied, “A repub- 
lic, if you can keep it.” 

For 185 years, through six major wars 
against foreign foes, through one bloody 
Civil War, through economic unheavals, 
through trials and tribulations, our Re- 
public has been preserved. 

During that time, it has grown from the 
small, loosely organized group of Colonies 
situated along the coastline into a vast Na- 
tion of 182 million people, with a power and 
influence throughout the world never before 
equaled. : 

And so to Mr. Franklin, we say as of July 
4, 1961, our democracy has been preserved 
and it is our honest prayer that we who now 
enjoy this cherished heritage of democracy 
will be able to pass it along to future genera- 
tions as strong and as pure as when it came 
to us. 

Today, however, there are many dangers 
that assail our Nation. Everyone has knowl- ' 
edge of the fact that we as leaders of the 
free world are engaged in a titanic struggle 
with the forces of oppression, regimentation, 
and dictatorship. We are also poignantly 
aware that since 1945 our foe in this struggle 
has extended his power and his influence to 
the point that he now controls 44 percent of 
the world’s population, directly, and much 
more indirectly. * 

We who live in Florida are acutely aware 
that on this July 4, the forces of oppression 
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beat upon our shores and threaten us In a 
fashion never before faced by Americans. 

And so, it is appropriate that on this day 
We pause and rededicate ourselves to that 
Spirit and that motivation which was in the 
hearts and minds of those who on July 4, 
1776, signed the Declaration of Independence. 

At the time this document was wrought, 
that little group of citizens was challenged 
by the power of other nations which far ex- 
ceeded their few rifles, their sparse ammu- 
nition, their paltry numbers. They were 
faced with what appeared to be an unfriend- 
ly, a cold, an inhospitable land; and the to- 
tal picture for them was one of hardship, 
Struggle, and sacrifice, if they were to 
achieve that freedom which they sought. 

But their spirit, their dedication, their 
courage knew no obstacles. It was all elo- 
quently summed up in the clarion cry of 
Patrick Henry, of Virginia, when in the Vir- 
ginla Convention at Richmond (March 23, 
1775), he said, “I know not what course 
others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death.” 

This was the spirit which birthed this 
great nation and, ladies and gentlemen, this 
is the spirit which we now need throughout 
America tonight, and tomorrow, and for the 
days ahead. 

In 1776 there was no tendency on the part 
of those willing to make their “decision for 
freedom” to endlessly debate, to negotiate, 
to equivocate, or to back up. They knew 
what they wanted; they knew of its import- 
ance to their welfare and they were willing 
to make total sacrifice, if need be, in order 
to get it. 

I am greatly disturbed that there is grow- 
ing up in America today in the face of en- 
circling and e dictatorship, a so- 
called cult of the status quo—a group of 
People who somehow believe that in the 
final analysis, the enemy must somehow be 
reasonable, fair, and prudent. 

Those who belong to the cult of the 
status quo which is made up primarily of 
editorial writers, columnists, politicians, and 
Certain dreamy but well-intentioned private 
Citizens, have the belief that if we do nothing 
about the growing strength, the growing 
encroachments and challenges of the enemy, 
somehow it will disappear. Somehow crawl 
under a rug and hide. In essence, they 
ay do nothing now—for it will go away 

ter. 


This group, the cult of the status quo, the 
Nonactivists the hands-off set, argue that it 
is most unfortunate that Cuba has fallen 
into the hands of the Communist conspiracy, 
but we must not become hysterical about 
it. In fact, we must not do anything. For, 
if we were to act decisively we might frighten 
Someone or appear to have bad manners. 
They claim it is virtuous and intelligent to 
be restrained and polite and somehow learn 
to live with these problems. 

The New York Times, just last week said 
in an editorial that the United States must 

that Cuba is a communistic state 
with sovereignty and independence, and that 
We in the United States must now learn to 
Get along with it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in my humble 
judgment, this is dangerous sophistry. We 
Cannot abandon Cuba to the Communists. 
We cannot consider Cuba as lost or as un- 
important, or of no major concern to us. 

While it is true that at this moment the 
issue of Berlin seems to be, and undoubt- 
edly is, a more dangerous and explosive prob- 
lem than that of Cuba, nevertheless I can- 
not agree with those respected Senators, 
Congresmen, writers, and private citizens, 
Who say that Cuba is on the periphery or 
the outskirts of our problem and, therefore, 
We should make no immediate plans to bring 
about its liberation. 

Recently, in a speech at the University of 
California, Pedro Beltran, Prime Minister of 
Peru, warned— . 
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“If the United States does not step forward 
now with dynamic leadership to meet the 
unceasing conspiracy * * ot the Soviet 
Union and Red China, Latin America is lost. 
And if Latin America, with all its 200 million 
people, is lost, so also is the United States. 

“And would it not be tragic if the United 
States won the Congo, secured Berlin, 
triumphed in Laos, Ghana, and the islands 
of Quemoy and Matsu, while in the end a 
victorious Communist thrust for power took 
place in the heart of its own hemisphere?” 

He said to us— Tou could have won, 
thousands of miles away, and yet been beaten 
by the Kremlin in your own block.” 

He went on to add, “This hypothetical 
case, which you here suppose to be impossi- 
ble is, unfortunately, not impossible south 
of the Rio Grande, in your sister Republics 
of Latin America.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the pattern 
of postponement of decision which brought 
into existence Red China, This is the pat- 
tern of nonaction, which let Hitler get a 
running start. They follow a course of rea- 
soning which first says—because we are in- 
telligent, and therefore realists, let's recog- 
nize that the problem (such as communism 
in Cuba) exists, thereafter, because to act 
precipitiously would appear emotional and 
uneducated—we must endlessly debate, while 
learning to tolerate that condition. Then, 
in time, because we've grown accustomed to 
the problem, the process then calls for one 
of acceptance of the condition in fact, if not 
in law. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we cannot sit still 
in this struggle between communism and 
freedom. There is no status quo in this 
conflict any more than there is status quo 
in life itself. 

Things just do not stand still; elther they 
grow, they emerge, they flourish, or they 
diminish, they die, they disappear. And 
they do one or the other, depending upon 
the determination, the energy, the direction 
applied by the people who are concerned. 

I believe, ladies and gentlemen, that we 
must be realists. We must not commit our- 
selves to that which we cannot do; but I 
firmly believe that we can and we must meet 
the growing threat of communism, not only 
with economic programs and educational 
programs, but with strength and courage 
where the situation demands it. 

Consequently, in the light of the inevi- 
table upcoming confrontations between the 
free world and the Communists, I deeply be- 
eve we must immediately begin to rally 
our physical strength for what are to be 
perilous and difficult days ahead. 

It has already been demonstrated, beyond 
the peradventure of a doubt that, even with 
all our money, we cannot purchase friend- 
ship, and certainly it has been demonstrated 
that we cannot purchase peace. Surely, aft- 
er $71 billion and 15 years of energy, we 
must have learned that lasting friendships 
are built upon community of interests, simi- 
larity of beliefs and, above all, respect one 
for the other. r 

In our anxious efforts to bring about a 
peaceful disarmament, some 544 years ago we 
unilaterally agreed to stop nuclear testing. 
We undertook that program in an effort to 
demonstrate our good faith in peaceful solu- 
tions of the world’s problems. We offered 
to let the Communists inspect anything that 
we had, or anything we would do in this 
ficld. But we have asked them for 6 years 
to let us make a similar inspection of their 
activities. Through weeks, months, and 
years of wrangling we have been unable to 
get an agreement from the Communists for 
any type of bilateral inspection, and ob- 
viously the time has now come when in our 
own self-defense, and to help reestablish our 
strengtr and position, we must resume nu- 
clear underground testing. 

Winston Churchill once said that the 
greatest hope for peace lay in the destruc- 
tive power of the American Strategic Air 
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Command. Then, in his matchless prose, he 
said that “in strength lies the only hope for 
peace.” And what a great prophet histo: 
has proven him. — 

Surely, today we are harried and em- 
battled from all sides and all parts of the 
globe. A look at the map reveals that all 
over the world, democracy with its high 
hopes and shining example is nevertheless 
still losing peoples and countries and 
struggles, not by choice of the people, but 
by exploitation, subversion, and brute force. 

Surely, the time has now.come when we 
in the United States must be warned by the 
thunder in the distance, Surely, the time 
has come when, at least, we must begin to 
gather our strength and emulate the spirit 
of those men who affixed their signatures 
to the Declaration of Independence on July 
4, 1776. 

Patriotism is a word we hear much about 
on this day and other July 4ths. But 
patriotism must be more than a word—it 
must be a commitment, an act, a deed, a 
dedication. And patriotism is the responsi- 
bility of every citizen. 

The preservation of freedom is not alone 
the duty of an administration or the respon- 
sibiilty of the few. It is a stern demand 
made upon each of us. Each of us singly, 
each of us in common, and each of us as a 
whole. 

Freedom is indivisible. It cannot exist 
within the partitions of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, It cannot survive with faint hearts, 
apathy, weariness, or debility. It is as 
strong as each of us is strong. 

Let us, therefore, seize this time of stress 
and this occasion to rededicate ourselves to 
the eternal revolution of freedom. 

For, surely, we want all people to have 
freedom, as we want all people to have 
peace—but not peace at any price. 

For, surely, peace without liberty, or peace 
in chains, or peace with unending fear, is 
not worth having. There are the truisms 
that our people in 1776 understood. For 
they had lived with fear and oppression and 
tyranny. And it was because they under- 
stood what was at stake that they sounded 
the Declaration of Independence whose last 
sentence proclaimed: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
and with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

Surely, we who inherited this great tradi- 
tion of freedom, can today do no less than 
those who gave it to us. 


The Cuban Invasion Fiasco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 14, 1961 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, an- 
other version of the ill-fated Cuban 
fiasco appeared in the July 13 edition of 
the Washington Daily News which I 
would advise my colleagues to read and 
contemplate. 

We have been told through the pages 
of a national magazine that the free 
Cuban leaders were well aware of the 
plans leading up to this abortive invasion 
attempt, and that they were in on the 
decision to attempt this invasion without 
proper air cover. 

But an article which follows by John 
T. O'Rourke refutes this semiofficial 
position. 
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I believe that Congress and the Ameri- 
can people are owed an explanation of 
what really happened in this situation 
and why. 

The article follows: 

(By John T. O'Rourke) 


Another big lie—or something so like one 
that it is almost impossible to tell the differ- 
ence—about the White House's role in the 
Cuban inyasion disaster was unveiled for 
public view yesterday. 

Until yesterday, members of the Cuban 
Reyolutionary Council have been publicly 
silent on the following questions: 

1. Whether or not they were told that 
President Kennedy had altered at the last 
minute, by refusing to permit U.S. air cover, 
the original plan which provided it. 

2. Whether or not they approved the 
change. 

8. Whether or not they decided to go for- 
‘ward with the invasion anyhow. 

It has been the administration line to 
imply that the decision rested with the 
Cuban leaders, and that they had decided 
to go ahead. 

DENIAL 

Dr. Antonio de Varona, one of the Revolu- 
tionary Council leaders and speaking in its 
name, yesterday categorically denied all 
three points. 

He says: 

1. They were not told that President Ken- 
nedy had basically altered the plan by re- 
fusing to let U.S. airplanes cover the land- 


2. That therefore they never approved the 
change, since they didn't know about it. 

3. That they never were given the oppor- 
tunity of deciding whether or not to invade, 
or even what its schedule was. 

Dr. Varona states that neither he nor any 
other member of the Revolutionary Council 
was told when or where the invasion would 
occur, 

This has been the private position of the 
Council since the disaster, but all members 
of it were reluctant to place themselves in 
controversy with the administration on 
these points because until recently they 
were never flatly stated in public. 

NOW It’s OUT 

What tore it was a recent article in the 
Saturday Evening Post, which, while criti- 
cal, pretty effectively bailed out President 
Kennedy and put the onus on the Council 
for going ahead with President Kennedy's 
emasculated version of the invasion. 

Two weeks ago, in the Satevepost, Stewart 
Alsop wrote: 

“The next day (April 5) Kennedy called a 
meeting at his office attended by Rusk (Sec- 
retary of State), McNamara (Secretary. of 
Defense) and Allen Dulles (head of the CIA). 
At this meeting Kennedy made his decision 
to go ahead with the operation. D 

“But he ruled, under no circumstances 
whatever would American forces become 
involved. 

“Moreover, the Cuban leaders must be 
categorically warned in advance of this de- 
cision. Berle (special State Department of- 
ficial and Schlesinger (White House aid) 
were accordingly sent to New York to inform 
the Cuban leaders who unanimously voted 
to go ahead with the plan regardless.” 

TOO MUCH 


Apparently the Council members believe 
Satevepost Editor Alsop was fed this by the 
White House, that it is too much for them 
to take, and they have decided to break 
silence and officially challenge it. 

And so yesterday, in a letter to Mr. Alsop, 
Dr. Varona simply said it wasn't so. He sent 
a copy of it to the publisher of Miami's 
Spanish language newspaper, which was the 
first to publish it. It said: 
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“You incur * * * error, due surely to in- 
accurate informtaion, in stating that the 
Cuban revolutionary leaders approved the 
invasion plans in spite of the fact that we 
(were) informed by Messrs. Berle and 
Schlesinger that the U.S. Government would 
not offer us the necessary military aid, 

“That statement is against the truth; for 
which reason I find myself forced to declare 
that at no time were we advised that the 
Cuban patriots would lack the promised air 
and naval protection, nor were we informed 
of the date and place of the landing.“ 

Dr. Varona concluded his letter by saying: 
“I leave to historians the delicate task of 
judging the facts and attributing the re- 
sponsibilities.” 

Dr. Varona’s son was in the ill-fated in- 
vasion force, as were the sons of several 
other council members, including the son 
of Dr. Jose Miro Cardona, the council's chair- 
man and the prospective provisional presi- 
dent if the attempt had succeeded. 

THEY'RE UNANIMOUS 


All members of the council had previously 
told Scripps-Howard representatives and 
other Washington newspapermen that they 
not only were unaware of what the CIA had 
afoot, but that they were virtual prisoners 
of the CIA during the entire distaster, They 
were flown from Miami to Washington, from 
Washington to New York, driven around 
Long Island in cars and then to Philadelphia 
and finally flown from there to a marine 
base at Opalaca, Fla., where they were held 
in what might be called protective custody 
during the fatal day. 


THE FIRST NEWS 


They were held in the base's bachelor 
officers’ quarters and in its lounge first heard 
about the invasion when one of the council 
turned on the radio. 

Frantic with anxiety, they demanded to be 
taken to President Kennedy. Dr. Varona 
threatened to try to get through the marine 
guard at the gates, challenging them to 
shoot him. He was dissuaded when he was 
promised that a special emissary from the 
White House was being sent to them. 

This turned out to be an Army colonel, 
who gave them the bad news direct. 

MORE CONTRADICTIONS 


There are other mysteries still unexplained 
by Mr. Alsop’s version of the disaster. For 
instance, Mr. Alsop says, By early March, on 
Kennedy's insistence, an alternative plan had 
been devised. This plan called for ùir strikes, 
to be billed for world consumption as the 
work of defectors from the Castro air force, 
but were actually to be mounted from Guate- 
malan bases and piloted by refugee pilots.” 

Mr. Alsop calls this Kennedy’s plan. 

So that there can be no misunderstanding, 
he says further on * * * “As we have seen, 
an essential part of the Kennedy plan was 
the knocking out of Castro’s tiny air force by 
the 16 Guatemalan-based B-26 bombers sup- 
plied to the rebels by the CIA.” 

But then he says: The President had given 
orders that nothing should be done to im- 
pair the credibility of American Ambassador 
to the U.N, Adlai Stevenson. In other words, 
Stevenson should not be lied to, and should 
not be asked to lie. Stevenson was aware of 
these orders. Thus when he heard from the 
State Department that the pilots of the April 
15 air strike actually were defectors, he be- 
lieved it. 

“When he heard, too late, that a State 
Department underling had been stupid and 
the defection story was a lie he was under- 
standably furious and demanded that there 
be no more of this sort of thing.” 

CALLED OFF 

So the President then called off the second 
strike, which was to have taken place just 
before the landings, and finish off what Cas- 
tro planes had survived the first strike. 


July 13 


The idea that the President planned a fake 
air strike, and that every high official in- 
volved knew it was a fake, including the 
Secretaries of State and Defense and the 
head of the CIA, but not the President's close 
personal adviser and Ambassador to the UN. 
Adlai Stevenson, who wasn't informed be- 
cause the President didn’t want him to lie 
about it (which he then did) stretches the 
credibility of the jaded newsgatherer in far- 
out executive ineptitude practically to the 
point of no return. 


Cuban Communism and Its Threat to the 
Americas—Part 3 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 — 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
the continuation of the speech by 
Mr. Hall Allen, editor in chief of the 
Palm Beach Post Times, to the Palm 
Beach Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association concerning the threat 
of Castro communism to the American 
states. Additional sections will be 
printed during the next few days: 
CUBAN COMMUNISM AND ITS THREAT TO THE 

AMERICAS—PaRT 3 

The destructive influence of the Commu- 
nists in the Cuban Government on the rights 
of the Cuban people has not been confined 
to the monied class and the professional 
groups. The working classes have been 
harshly brought to heel too, 

An example: Several months ago electrical 
workers in Havana staged a march on the 
presidential palace to protest against reduc- 
tions in their standard of living. A few days 
later Castro denounced them for their ac- 
tions. Soon after that, a power failure oc- 
curred in Havana. Three electrical workers 
were arrested as saboteurs and executed. 

The question has been asked many times 
over as to why the recent invasion attempt 
to overthrow Castro failed so completely— 
why it didn't receive popular support of the 
Cuban people? 

From the best information available, the 
answer seems to be that grossly inadequate 
coordination of effort was largely responsible 
for the failure. 

And, at the same time, the same grossly 
inadequate coordination made it practically 
impossible to achieve the sorely needed popu- 
lar support of the Cuban people. 

There seems no question but that our 
CIA—which masterminded the entire proj- 
ect—blundered in its analysis of the imme- 
diate reaction of the Cuban people to the 
invasion, It apparently underestimated 
terribly the grip of terror in which the Cuban 
people were held. 

It apparently underestimated terribly the 
extent of Cuba’s military armaments and 
the ability of Castro’s army and people's 
militia to use weapons, 

It apparently underestimated terribly— 
and this is the most unforgivable error of 
all—the vital need for close coordination of 
the invasion with the anti-Castro under- 
ground. I am reliably informed that under- 
ground leaders who for weeks had been dis- 
rupting things in Cuba with bombings and 
arson had absolutely no advance knowledge 
that the invasion was being launched. They 
were not called upon to blow up bridges, 
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Sabotage railroad lines and communication 
Systems, or damage highways and airfields 
Over which Castro's troops and arms would 
have to move. This in itself closed the door 
to any popular uprising on the home front. 
How can any people rise against the tre- 
mendous odds of a dictatorship. without 
knowledge that a general concerted revolu- 
tion is being launched? 

Another factor which apparently was ter- 
Tibly underestimated was the extent of the 
Castro government's internal spy network. 
The huge number of Cubans rounded up 
immediately after the invasion as rebel sym- 
Pathizers is concrete evidence that those 
charged with setting up the government’s 
System of keeping everyone under constant 
watch had done their jobs well. 

Out of the fallure of this first attempt to 
Overthrow the Castro government comes the 
Clear and sobering realization that much 
blood will be shed and many lives will be 
lost before this threat to the security of 
Americans will be removed. 

Out of the failure of this initial attempt 
to overthrow Castro also comes the clear and 
sobering realization that so far our efforts to 
cope with this problem have been ineffective, 
unrealistic, and almost childlike on occasions. 

President Kennedy has taken -fult respon- 
sibility for the flasco of the invasion. This 
obviously is a move on the part of the Chief 
Executive to halt political bickering and 
assure unified, bipartisan support for actions 
we will have to take in the future, 

Although Mr. Kennedy is willing to assume 
all the responsibility, the facts speak for 
themselves. No matter what he says, he is 
not solely responsible. 

The Eisenhower administration's State De- 
partment cannot escape its share of blame. 
The CIA cannot escape its share of the blame. 
That segment of the American public which 
refused to view the Castro menace seriously 
until recent weeks cannot escape its share of 
the blame. The American business interests 
who continued to import Cuban products 
and export American to Castro’s Cuba 
Cannot escape their share of the blame. 

a 


All-American Channel in Detroit River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr, LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with pride that I submit for the Recorp 
the text of Senate Resolution 82 of the 
State of Michigan regarding the desig- 
nation as a Federal defense project the 
All-American Channel in the Detroit 
River. y 

After having worked for this project 
for about 10 years, it is gratifying to 
have this expression of support from the 
State cápital. * 
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The text of the resolution follows: 
SENATE RESOLUTION 82 


Resolution memorializing the U.S. Secretary 
of Defense concerning designation as a 
Federal defense project the All-American 
Channel 


Whereas the port of Detroit shipped 55 
percent of all Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way waterborne defense cargo in 1959 dur- 
ing the first year of the seaway's operation, 
at a saving of $350,000 national tax ex- 
penditure for the Detroit area transports. 
This warrants the opinion of experts con- 
cerning this “arsenal of democracy” as the 
world's busiest inland waterway and as con- 
stituting an indispensable element in na- 
tional defense as a strategic reserve of in- 
land water transport; and 

Whereas the existing Amherstburg and 
Livingstone Channels converge into the 
Fighting Island Channel, continuing down- 
stream to the Ballards Reef Channel in the 
lower Detroit River, and its increasing traf- 
fic threatens by overload to create a grave 
potential bottleneck for all ocean and lake 
freight, and is highly vulnerable to enemy 
action, natural disaster or accidental ship 
groundings, which could paralyze or dan- 
gerously retard vital transport on the entire 
Great Lakes area; and 

Whereas under these circumstances it 18 
imperative to improve navigation facilities 
of the All-American Channel, extending from 
the Wyandotte vicinity of the Detroit River, 
adjacent to the west side of Grosse Ile, to 
deep water in Lake Erie, for an auxiliary 
and—in possible dire circumstances—for the 
sole channel for “water transport linkage; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate, That it respect- 
fully memorialize the U.S. Secretary of De- 
fense to provide designation of the All- 
American Channel as a Federal defense proj- 
ect; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to Michigan's 2 U.S. Senators 
and her 18 Representatives in the Congress 
of the United States, with the urging by the 
Michigan Senate that they apply all pos- 
sible efforts to effect the resolution’s ob- 
jective. 

Adopted by the senate, June 8, 1961. 

FRED I. CHASE, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize- 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President, Lyndon B. Johnson 
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Carroll, John A., Colo 
Case, Clifford P., N. 7 
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Address of Senator Dodd at Annual Con- 
ference, National Council of Juvenile 
Court Judges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. DODD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, during the 
week of June 26, the Nation’s juvenile 
court judges assembled in San Francisco 
for the 24th Annual Conference of the 
National Juvenile Court Judges. This 
conference marked an important step in 
the direction of cooperation between our 
Nation’s juvenile court judges and offi- 
cials of the various levels of State and 
Federal Government who also deal with 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 

Participating in this week of activity 
were representatives from the Federal 
Government, including the Department 
of Labor, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Attorney 
General's Office, and the Senate Sub- 
committee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency. a 

Our Senate subcommittee has been in- 
vestigating the relationship of televised 
crime, violence, and brutality and juve- 
nile delinquency. I think it was one of 
the significant events of the conference 
when the judges, who come in closer con- 
tact with delinquents than does anyone 
else in our society, unanimously adopted 
a resolution decrying television shows 
devoted to themes of crime, violence, bru- 
tality, sex, and sadism. 

Iam sure that in this and many other 
areas, through the cooperation of the 
Natio: Council of Juvenile Court 
Judges and the Federal Government, we 
will achieve important progress in our 
battle with the youth crime problem. 

I ask unanimous consent to have my 
remarks, entitled 1961—a4 Turning 
Point for the Nation’s Juvenile Courts” 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS or SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, OF 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
OP THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JUVENILE 
Court Jupcrs, Sm Francis Drake HOTEL, 
San Francisco, CALIF., June 30, 1961 
I am pleased and honored that you have 

invited me and members of my staff to be 

with you at this meeting of the National 

Council of Juvenile Court Judges. 

We are here to listen and jearn and to 
take back to Washington information and 
insights that will help us in our work. 

Upon becoming chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee To Investigate Juvenile De- 
linquency, the first thing I did was to go 
for help and guidance to those who are in 
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the best position to give it—the Juvenile 
court judges. I asked three of your col- 
leagues, Judge Connelly of Boston, Judge 
Riederer of Kansas City, and Judge Blessing 
of New Orleans to come to Washington and 
tell me what they thought had to be done 
about this menace of juvenile crime and 
what our subcommittee could do to help in 


the struggle. I remember their surprise at 
being asked. But they came and they came 
right away. 


We sat down together and through our 
talks and later correspondence worked out a 
program of action for our subcommittee 
which we have been trying to carry out. 

This is the way I hope we can work to- 
gether in the future, as partners in one of 

most important efforts of our time, the 
salvaging of a million young Americans who 
have started down the road of crime and 
degeneracy. 

No one who is not in your shoes can fully 
comprehend the responsibilities placed upon 
you, the full dimensions of the problems you 
face, and the meagerness of the means which 
society has given you to solve them. 

Each day that you sit on the juvenile 
court bench, you see before you the victims 
of a creeping sickness in America. 

Each case represents its own variety of 
tragedy. Each brings its reminder of the 
weakness of human beings. Each retells the 
familiar story of parents who have failed, of 
schools which have proved inadequate, of 
church efforts unequal to the task, of a so- 
ciety whose tone has helped to corrupt 
rather than elevate, of community facilities 
so inadequate as to raise in your minds and 
in mine the question—do our people really 
care? 

We believe, we must believe, that the ma- 
jority of our people do care, that are 
willing and anxious to deal with this prob- 
lem, that they are ready to support the ex- 
pense and effort required, and that the piti- 
ful state of our facilities for dealing with 
youthful offenders is due not to ind#fference, 
but to ignorance and misunderstanding, 
caused in some measure by our own failure 
to communicate effectively. 

And so we are trying, each in his own way, 
to dramatize this problem, to outline the 
ways in which it can be solved, to solicit the 
help that we must have. Thus we have a 
committee of the Congress investigating 
youthful criminality and bringing the facts 
before the public; we have an administra- 
tion publicly recognizing the menace and 
proposing a many-sided attack upon it; we 
have crusading, enterprising newspapers 
taking up the fight all across the Nation; we 
have a small but growing body of scholars 
and social scientists probing deeper and 
deeper into this malignant social disease; 
and we have this National Council of Juve- 
nile Court Judges, acting with a new unity 
and purpose, meeting here in San Francisco 
to exchange information, to develop new ap- 
proaches, to make an impact on national 
opinion, 

And so, though the problem before us is 
graver than ever before, we can well approach 
it, not with despair and gloom, but with 
hope and confidence. 

What is the size and shape of the menace 
that we are grappling with? 

In the past 20 years, crime in America has 
become organized to such a degree as to 
assume many of the accouterments of re- 
spectability. It has the structure of a cor- 


“poration, the legal talent worthy of a gov- 


ernment, and capital reserves comparable to 
those of Wall Street. 

And the growth of juvenile crime has out- 
stripped that of organized crime, offering to 
its czars a growing body of eager recruits. 

In the last 10 years, referrals of young 
boys and girls to the juvenile courts have 
risen almost 200 percent. The latest figures 
for 1960 show a continuation of this upward 
surge. And new and uglier aspects of juve- 
nile crime are involved in these statistics. 

Competent surveys available today point to 
a sharp increase in crime among the chil- 
dren of higher income families, a shocking 
rise in youthful offenses in rural areas, and 
an alarming increase in brutal, sadistic crim- 
inal acts committed for no apparent reason 
other than the mere desire for brutality and 
sadism. 

Even teenage girls, heretofore a com- 
paratively law-abiding group, are now an 
important element of the juvenile delin- 
quency pattern. 

Today delinquency knows no barriers; no 
social barriers, no economic barriers, no geo- 
graphic barriers. 

An ever-increasing army of juvenile crim- 
inals is on the march, Count the noses. In 
1960, half a million strong. Include the 
traffic violators, many of whom are serious 
offenders, and it was almost a million. And 
if only the present rate of increase is con- 
tinued, by 1970 about one and a half million 
juvenile cases will come before the courts. 
This is indeed an army. 

The juvenile court is the heavy artillery 
in the battle against youth crime, 

The boy standing before the bench is 
standing face-to-face with the rest of his 
life. Whether he knows it or not, the judge 
before him is his last and best hope on 
earth. 

True, there are the training schools, treat- 
ment and rehabilitation centers, and the 
dedicated probation departments. But each 
“is already overcrowded, understaffed, and 
poorly financed. Each operates under cir- 
cumstances that make rehabilitation im- 
probable. 

After the family, the school, the church, 
and all the other social forces have failed 
to lead the child away from delinquency and 
crime, he comes before the juvenile court 
bench and it is the Judge to whom he looks 
for help, sometimes unknowing and ofttimes 
angry. Seldom does he realize that this 
may be his last chance, that beyond this 
point he can well sink lower and lower un- 
til he ends up on the scrap heap of hu- 
manity. 

From this moment on, the judge, the 
probation staff, and other court personnel 
replace the child’s parents in looking after 
his interests, because the parents have al- 
ready failed. Thus, whatever is done to the 
child after he comes to court, be it dismissal, 
probation, or placement in an institution, it 
is the Judge who makes the decision. And 
making the decision is an awesome respon- 
sibility. ‘ 

Because the court does replace the family 
and other agencies, it is imperative that the 
court’s own effectiveness be beyond reproach. 

Each of you know, however, the court does 
not always have the resources necessary to 
effectively discharge its responsibilities. 

There are courts. the Nation over where 
Justice is a farce because there is too much 
to be done by too few. Not only is there 
overcrowding, but a critical lack of trained 
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and qualified personnel. Court-connected 
services are deficient and budgets dre skimpy. 
The result is a breakdown of intelligent, 
selective action in favor of enforced haste. 

Similar conditions exist in detention 
homes, training schools, and in practically 
all youth rehabilitating institutions. 

During our committee investigations we 
have found overwhelming evidence of this. 
The hands that are strangling our efforts to 
fight the youth crime juggernaut have 10 
fingers. 

First, of the 3,000 juvenile courts in the 
United States, a large number have judges 
untrained in the delinquency field, and 
some even in law. 

Second, only one-half of the counties deal- 
ing with delinquents have the barest kind 
of probation services. 

Third, with a conservatively estimated 
need of 15,000 trained juvenile probation 
officers, there exist only 2,100 probation offi- 
cers dealing with children alone, with an 
additional 3,400 handling both adults and 
juveniles. 

Fourth, only 1 out of 10 of these probation 
officers has completed any type of training 
for the job. 

Fifth, an additional 4 out of 10 do not 
have the educational background to make 
them eligible for professional training. 

Sixth, in many State training schools ad- 
ministrators have to go out into the street 
for personnel, give them a few days of train- 
ing, and put them to work with highly dis- 
turbed youths. 

Seventh, 3 out of 10 of our State training 
schools have no staff social workers and 4 
out of 10 of these schools have no staff 
psychologist. 

Eighth, trained persons to handle the 
100,000 children who are confined annually in 
our jails because of a lack of juvenile insti- 
tutions are practically nonexistent. 

Ninth, 1 out of every 2 cities over 
10,000 population has no special juvenile 
officers. 

Tenth, all too frequently, juvenile offend- 
ers are thrown into jail with adult offenders. 
More shocking, our committee found nu- 
merous cases of children being confined with 
adult criminals for long periods of time while 
awaiting a court hearing which may well find 
them not to be offenders at all. 

This is the national situation as I see it. 
If we do not make major efforts now, we can 
look to a disaster of gigantic proportions in 
the near future. And aside from these de- 
ficiencies, I would be remiss in my assign- 
ment if I did not emphasize what I consider 
to be a double jeopardy: 

On the one hand, we have competent 
judges overwhelmed by an endless flow of 
serious offenders cascading through their 
courts. On the other hand, we have the ill- 
equipped, incompetent judges described by 
a fellow judge as “honorable peacocks preen- 
ing themselves on the juvenile court benches 
of this country” who “bluster, pontificate, 
and posture while youngsters slip deeper into 
trouble and families deteriorate for want of 
proper judicial and probationary services.” 

We see, as from afar, a vast tidal wave 
looming up on the horizon, moving toward 
our jerry-built patchwork of dikes and levees. 
Somehow we have got to rebuild our defenses 
and redirect the tidal currents that threaten 
to drown us. 

We are at a turning point in the history 
of the juvenile court system. It will either 
rise to the occasion and begin to show dis- 
cernible progress year by year, or it will go 
under. 

No judge wants to be a poor judge, an 
honorable peacock. No judge wants to run 
an inadequate court. No judge wants to 
harm the boys and girls that he ought to be 
helping. And so our first step must be edu- 
cation, education of the judges themselves 
and education of the public. And you are in 
the best position to do the job. 
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What can be done? 

First, you and I and all others who are 
involved in this field have got to start ar- 
riving at answers instead of asking the same 
old questions. One of the most discouraging 
and frustrating aspects of this whole area 
is the lack of firmly held opinions, the lack 
of a consensus among informed people as to 
what ought to be done. These disagree- 
ments are manifest here in this hall today. 

Certainly you cannot expect the Nation to 
rally behind a determined, coherent effort if 
you, the authorities, the juvenile court 
Judges, cannot agree yourselves on any con- 
certed plan of attack. 

There is a division among you on many 
key questions—division as to whether juve- 
nile courts should be governed principally 
by concepts of criminal law and legal pro- 
cedure or by social-psychological considera- 
tions; whether due process of law must be 
strictly observed in juvenile court or 
whether the nature of these proceedings 
calis for informality and flexibility; whether 
the juvenile court should conduct its af- 
fairs in secrecy or whether the press and 
public should be permitted to attend and 
examine and publicize the operations of the 
court, always assuming that the identity of 
persons involved would not he made public; 
whether the jurisdiction of the juvenile court 
ought to be enlarged or reduced; whether the 
age limit defining juvenile offenders should 
be raised or lowered; whether or not petty 
cases now handled in court could be better 
handled outside. 

Your colleagues on juvenile benches across 
the Nation, our legislators, our newspaper- 
men and editors, our scholars and social sci- 
entists, our police departments, and the 
American people need your advice and ought 
to be getting authoritative recommendations 
from this body. 

I see in the growing effectiveness of the 
National Council of Juvenile Court Judges 
an increasing hope that you will lead us to- 
ward a consensus of opinion on these ques- 
tions. 

I would like to recommend that during 
the next year or two the National Council 
of Juvenile Court Judges organize task forces 
to study specifically the most vital contro- 
versial issues which you face; that you pre- 
sent these problems in the form of reports 
at your annual conferences; that you debate 
them and vote if necessary. You must re- 
solve these controversies within your own 
house, for only then will you be able to 
hasten and accelerate the growth of a uni- 
fied and reliable set of standards, policies, 
and rules of procedure for the operation of 
our juvenile court systems. 

Like the Governors’ conference or the 
American Bar Association, the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges must be a 
leading and unifying force in its respective 
field and it can be such a force by effectively 
using the mechanisms available to organiza- 
tions of this nature. These are the confer- 
ence, the debate, the resolution, the vote, and 
the task force or workshop. 

A second major undertaking is that of 
dramatizing to the Nation what we are up 
against. 

There is now a surge of interest in this 
field. The President has identified juvenile 
delinquency as a major national problem. 
The Attorney Genera] has focused the spot- 
light of attention upon it. The Senate sub- 
committee on which I serve has for years 
been bringing this problem before the Nation. 

Now is the time for these efforts to be 
joined by a major effort on the local level 
by the juvenile court judges themselves. I 
am asking you, overworked as you are, to 
add to your present burdens the task of in- 
forming the people of your community of 
the gravity of this problem and of the piti- 
fully inadequate resources you have with- 
which to meet it. 


This means for you a weary circuit of 
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public speaking. It means the issuing of 
public statements. It means the explaining 
of court proceedings to the public and the 
press that they might better understand 
the nature of this work. The public will 
adequately support only those activities it 
understands and you have the knowledge, 
the respect, and the stature to help them to 
understand. 

The third great avenue of attack is leg- 
islation, local, State, and national. 

This year we are going to have, for the 
first time, national legislation aimed at at- 
tacking deficiencies in our defense against 
juvenile delinquency. This legislation has 
already passed the Senate and I am confi- 
dent that it will be strengthened in the 
House of Representatives and signed by the 
President. It will be a beginning toward a 
truly national effort, It will provide funds 
for research into the facets of our society 
that contribute to youth crime, funds for 
pilot projects and demonstration programs 
for dealing with juvenile delinquents so that 
we can find out in some organized way which 
approaches work and which do not work; 
funds for the education of scholars in this 
field, funds for the training of probation 
officers, of detention home employees, of so- 
cial workers. 

This legislation, of course, is experimental. 
It is an untried program in an uncertain 
field. It is a natural target for the attacks 
of those who like to scoff at “do-gooders.” 
Whether or not this bill succeeds will depend 
in large measure on the help and cooperation 
and counsel that you juvenile court judges 
give to it. You have got to give us the ideas 
and the critiques for proposals to establish 
these various projects, research programs, 
and training courses. You have got to help 
us to make sure that what we do is practical, 
down to earth, and effective. 


And you have got to lead the effort to have 
these pilot programs duplicated on the local 
level where the overwhelming bulk of the 
fight against juvenile delinquency must be 
made. Detention homes, study centers, and 
ather rehabilitative institutions must be 
built. Community programs for youth em- 
ployment and for the occupation of those 
young people who drop out of school must 
be provided. Creative substitutes must be 
developed by our communities to channel 
the energies and emotions that are now going 
into destructive, violent, antisocial acts by 
an element of our young generation which 
is obviously frustrated, confused, and seem- 
ingly unable to fit into the shifting pattern 
of American life in the 1960's, 

Thus far I have been dealing mainly with 
Ways and means of coping with juvenile 
delinquency after it has already occurred. 
This inevitably is our first problem. We are 
fighting an epidemic that has already struck 
and it is natural that our principal effort 
should go into fighting the effects of that 
epidemic. But a very important part of 
our problem, perhaps the most important, is 
the elimination of those corrupting influ- 
ences which have taken such a heavy toll 
of our youth. We have got to strike closer 
to the source. 

And those of us on the Senate Subcom- 
mittee to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency 
have been trying to do just that. We are 
trying to identify and combat those aspects 
of our society that aid the development of 
delinquency, those influences that have a 
corrupting effect on our young people. 

We are presently in the midst of an ex- 
haustive inquiry into the effect on our young 
people of several hours a day of television 
violence, crime, and depravity. 

We are developing legislation to halt the 
juvenile traffic in the lesser drugs which are 
the first steps on the road to narcotics ad- 
diction. 

We are drafting bills to deal with the 
interstate juvenile traffic in guns, and have 
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already succeeded in obtaining the volun- 
tary support of many of the responsible 
elements in the production, transportation, 
and sale of weapons. 4 

We are exploring ways and means of com- 
batting the corrupting and despicable flood 
of obscene and pornographic literature. 

We have undertaken a massive study of 
the effects of idleness and youth unemploy- 
ment upon juvenile delinquency. We are 
in touch with the responsible authorities in 
every sizable community in the Nation in 
an attempt to evolve recommendations that 
will take our young boys and girls off the 
streets and put them on the road to pro- 
ductive lives. 

In all of these activities, we seek the help 
and advice of you who are in the front lines 
of this battle. 

Our committee exists to help you by the 
Passage of legislation, by the furtherance 
of research, by the dramatizing of your prob- 
lems so that the public will understand them. 

I like to think of my appearance here 
today and of the cooperation between the 
Senate subcommittee and the juvenile 
court judges over the past year as a symbol 
and a forerunner of the cooperation and 
Coordination of all levels of our government 
in mounting a concerted effort to fight this 
Problem. 

We are concerned in this convention with 
the faults and weak spots of our American 
Society. But our concentration on this 
should not obscure the fact that we in the 
United States have created and developed 
the finest and the grandest society ever 
known to man, 

Our people have had a unique success, 
an unparalleled progress. And that suc- 
cess and progress naturally breed unique and 
unparalleled problems. 

We have transformed the nature of human 
existence on this planet. We have accom- 
Plished a humar but might revolution that 
has put mankind upon a new road toward 
happiness, fulfillment, and well-being. 

This transformation, this revolution, in- 
evitably causes dislocations and maladjust- 
ments. 

I believe that these faults, these malad- 
justments are not the nts of a cor- 
rupt and failing civilization but rather the 
backwash of a rising civilization that is 
greater than any before it and that it will 
survive and flourish. 

Urbanization, television, the automobile, 
miracle drugs, inexpensive literature, leisure, 
Material prosperity, the growth of civil lib- 
erties—all of these are essential 
forces for the liberation and improvement of 
man. 

Each of them brings problems. Each of 
them is subject to abuse and misuse. But 
these abuses are not the death rattle of our 
society. They are only its “growing pains.” 

My faith in our free society is such that I 
am confident that we have but to recognize 
this problem and put t before the American 
People and they will take the necessary ac- 
tion. 

Surely we in this incomparable country 
of ours have the resources, the skills, the 
knowledge, the money, the energy, and the 
Will to do this job. 

Our task, yours and mine, is to mobilize 
these resources, to guide these skills, to give 
direction to this energy, to motivate this 
wiil. 

I have been heartened and encouraged by 
the activity of all levels of government dur- 
ing the past year and of the progress made 
by our fine organization of juvenile court 
Judges. I think we can leave this conven- 
tion with more reason for confidence and 
Optimism than we have felt for many a year. 
The cali for action has at last been sounded 
loud and clear, and the American people and 
their government are responding to that call. 
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Electric Power Projects in West Virginia 
Characterize Significant Development 
of “Coal by Wire”—State’s Economy 
Is Strengthened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has often been my responsibility to draw 
the attention of this body to the condi- 
tions of economic distress in the coal in- 
dustry. It is, therefore, a pleasant oc- 
casion when I can bring to the notice 
of my colleagues news from the brighter 
side, relating the continued vitality and 
vigor in the coal industry and in the 
electrical power industry which com- 
prises our largest single market for coal. 

There have recently been published 
in the press several articles which lend 
further substance to what I have pre- 
viously referred to as the coming eco- 
nomic renaissance in West Virginia. 

Giving reality to the slogan of Coal 
by Wire,” the Appalachian Electric 
Power Co., in cooperation with the West- 
inghouse Electric Corp., has opened a 
new power research project at Apple 
Grove, W. Va, According to an excel- 
lent article in the Charleston Gazette 
discussing this development, studies will 
be conducted at Apple Grove during the 
next 5 years on ways to build long-line 
transmissions systems capable of power 
loads of 750,000 volts. 

I have previously made note in this 
forum of the proposed construction by 
the Virginia Electric & Power Co. of a 
new steam-generating plant on the 
Stony River in Grant County, W. Va. I 


am pleased to report that planning for 


that $150 million project is on schedule, 
and the original projections for a unit 
with a generating capacity of 250,000 
kilowatts to 300,000 kilowatts have now 
been raised to not less than 350,000 kilo- 
watts. 7 

In conjunction’ with this new plant 
there will be created a 1,200-acre cool- 
ing lake which will greatly enhance the 
outdoor recreation facilities of this area. 

During the recent Scandinavian study 
trip by members of the Senate Public 
Works Committee over the July 4 period, 
I remarked to a number of Swedish and 
Norwegian officials and industry execu- 
tives about the unique arrangement 
whereby our State Public Service Com- 
mission has authorized a private utility 
firm from another State to construct 
generating facilities in West Virginia for 
power transmission to other States. 
They were singularly impressed and ex- 
pressed a keen interest in this applica- 
tion of the “coal by wire” slogan. 

A third major electrical generating 
project in our State is that planned by 
the Monongahela Power Co. on the 
Blackwater River, about 3 miles up- 
stream from Davis, W. Va. Though no 
definite timetable for construction has 
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been established, land is already being 
purchased for this purpose. 

The cost of the first unit of, 500,000 
kilowatts is estimated at $40 million and 
will require the creation of a 7,800-acre 
cooling lake. This project also will have 
immense significance for the future of 
tourism in West Virginia, as is evident 
when one reflects that the largest lake 
in our State, the Tygart Reservoir, com- 
prises some 3,500 acres. 

These three projects, Mr. President, 
are evidence of the power industry’s faith 
in the long-term economic growth po- 
tential of West Virginia. But they also 
attest to the continuing significance of 
coal as the primary fuel of the electric 
power industry. As quoted in the 
Nicholas Republican, edited by John L. 
Teets, of Richmond, W. Va., the maga- 
zine Electrical World has this to say of 
the coal industry: 

Faced with the competition of oll and gas 
and the decline in markets, the industry 
is meeting in an atmosphere of wider un- 
derstanding of common problems and rec- 
ognition of the specific interests of each 
industry segment. < 

Results are already apparent in the in- 
creasing productivity of the men in the in- 
dustry, in the spirit which prevails, in the 
drive for lower costs and in the search for 
new markets, 


I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the column by Thomas F. 
Stafford in the Charleston Gazette of 
June 24, and the article from the Nicho- 
las Republican of July 6, be reprinted in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 

June 24, 1961] 


“COAL BY WIRE” GAINS EMPHASIS 
(By Thomas F. Stafford) 


With the slogan “Coal by Wire“ Appala- 
chian Power Co. has publicized the close link 
that exists between coal and electric power. 
It is an appropriate slogan. As the base 
product in electric steam plants, coal has 
literally burned its way into millions of 
miles of transmission lines and today does 
more to keep America on the move than any 
other electric power source, 

But recently Appalachian changed its 
power concept. It started construction of 
a hydroelectric plant on Roanoke River in 
Virginia, This was a marked departure from 
a policy that had been in effect since the 
Claytor Dam was completed in 1930 and 
raised questions as to whether Appalachian 
had become disenchanted with coal. 

In every respect the hydro project is big. 
Appalachian will spend $50 million in con- 
struction of two dams and afterward will 
have a firm generating capacity of 440,000 
kilowatts, Also, two lakes will be brought 
into existence, and a vast recreational area 
will be opened up in what is today a very 
isolated and backward part of southwest 

a. 

An ingenious concept in waterpower gen- 
eration will be put to work on Roanoke 
River. It is called pumped storage, wherein 
water is released through the generators of 
the upper dam during daylight peakload 
periods and pumped back from the lower 
lake during the night and on weekends 
when power needs are low. 

This is something like carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but it makes sense. The Roan- 
oke doesn't carry enough water to keep the 
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plant in operation on a sustained, year- 
round basis except through the pumping 
and reuse process. When completed, the 
project will be the largest of its type in the 
world. 

But its size and modern characteristics in 
no way mean that Appalachian is divorcing 
itself from coal. The Roanoke River plant 
will be used only for about 6 hours a day 
when power demand is high, just as Claytor 
is used, and otherwise will be on standby. 
This may seem costly, but it isn't. Power 
engineers say it's much cheaper to operate 
a hydroplant for 6 hours and close it down 
than coal into the boilers of a steam- 
plant 24 hours a day and let it remain idle 
18 hours. Power generation starts instantly 
when a hydroplant is put in operation, but 
it would take hours to start making elec- 
tricity in a coal-fired plant if it were closed 
down. 

Another action by Appalachian that would 
seem to indicate a change of policy with 
respect to coal was the closing of the Logan 
steamplant this spring. Logan has been in 
operation since 1915 and went through mod- 
ernization programs three times between 
1921 and 1937. But the Logan closing 
meant nothing in the grand scheme except 
that electrical progress had passed it by. 
This is shown by the fact that a steamplant 
built 2 years ago in the heart of the Clinch 
River coalfield is 75 percent more efficient 
than Logan. 

Philip Sporn, president of Appalachian's 
parent company, American Electric, said 
this week at the opening of a new power 
research project at Apple Grove (Mason 
County) that coal is as important as ever 
in the power picture. Two new generating 
units reducing to pigmy proportions those 
now in use in many parts of the country 
are on order, and coal will remain the main 
power agent in the Appalachian-American 
Electric scheme for at least another genera- 
tion. 

The Apple Grove project lent substance to 
his remarks, There studies will be carried 
on for 5 years into ways to properly build 
long-line transmission systems capable of 
power loads of 750,000 volts. Such lines 
aren't needed today, but because of the rapid 
increase in power demands each year. Appa- 
lachian foresees the necessity of them in 
20 or so years. 

Apple Grove is indeed a pioneering project. 
American Electric paved the way 14 years 
ago for present transmissions of 345,000 volts 
and is ahead of the world in 750,000-volt 
transmission. In Sweden and West Germany 
400,000-volt transmission is coming of age, 
and in Russia experimentation is going for- 
ward with 500,000 volts. 

To the average person all of this is engi- 
neering in the higher realms of theory until 
it is realized that high voltage transmission 
means that larger and more powerplants 
can be built near the source of power supply. 
And here is where West Virginia's great store- 
house of coal becomes important. 

Sporn was asked at Apple Grove about the 
future of atomic energy in electric power 
production, and he said it may be commer- 
cially feasible in California, Florida, and 
New England in less than 10 years. But in 
coal-rich parts of the Nation like West Vir- 
ginia it is probably 40 years away. 

Appalachian and its parent, American 
Electric, in other words, are wedded to coal 
for a long time to come, and through the 
better transmission systems that are now on 
the way, they'll be carrying coal-generated 
power farther and farther from the coalfields 
in the decades ahead. 


[From the Nicholas Republican, Richwood, 
W. Va., July 6, 1961} 
COAL INDUSTRY Is CITED FOR PROGRESS UNDER- 
WAY 
The U.S. coal industry drew a pat on the 
back in a June issue of Electrical World, 
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for its efforts to cut costs, avoid strikes and 
improve service to electric generating plants. 
Electric utilities consume about 40 percent 
of all bituminous coal produced yearly in 
the United States. The Monongahela Power 
Co., in West Virginia aptly describes this 
fact with its slogan, “Transmitting coal by 
wire.” 

Representatives of the Electrical World 
recently sent representatives on a tour of 
Virginia and West Virginia coalfields that 
was sponsored by the National Coal Policy 
Conference, an organization of coal produc- 
ers, the United Mine Workers Union, rail- 
roads, mine-machinery makers and utilitics. 


COOPERATION CITED 


The press tour was sponsored to show the 
latest in mining and railroading technology, 
but it let something more important than 
technology out of the bag, the publication 
says. Coal is working hard to fulfill utility 
needs, It is working hard to lower costs, 

The publication continued, “A spirit of 
cooperation is apparent among coal pro- 
ducers, mineworkers, coal transporters and 
coal users. This spirit is evident not only 
among the managers of these enterprises but 
among the workers. They are cooperating to 
produce and transport coal at lower and 
lower costs, with the hope that they can 
increase the market for coal.” 


MINE PRODUCTIVITY UP 


Mine mechanization and worker coopera- 
tion have combined to double production 
since 1945 to about 13 tons per mine em- 
ployee and more improvements are coming, 
the publication noted. Almost as impor- 
tant for reliability that coal has gained in 
recent years is that known reserves are 
beyond imagination. 

NEW TECHNIQUES TRIED 


Electrical World also points out, “And 10 
years have gone by without a work stop- 
page—yet it is easy to remember when this 
was practically a yearly affair.” 

Some companies are now encouraging elec- 
tric utllities to take advantage of this more 
reliable supply and reduce their fuel storage 
piles—thereby reducing overall fuel costs. 
Similar efforts are being made to negotiate 
long-term contracts for fuel supply with spe- 
cific amounts of a coal producer’s reserves 
pledged to the contracting utility. 

In addition, special railroad rates, based 
on trainload deliveries, are being tried to es- 
tablish more level workloads and lower costs 
in the long run. 

The publication concludes: “Faced with 
the competition of oil and gas and the de- 
cline in markets, the industry is meeting in 
an atmosphere of wider understanding of 
common problems and recognition of the 
specific interests of each industry segment. 

“Results are already apparent in the in- 
creasing productivity of the men in the in- 
dustry, in the spirit which prevalls, in the 
drive for lower costs and in the search for 
new markets.” 


Planning Ahead on Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, at the 
President’s request, our colleague, the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Humpx- 
REY], for himself and other Senators, 
has introduced a bill to establish a U.S. 
Disarmament Agency for World Peace 
and Security. 
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As we gird ourselves to combat any 
threat to freedom we may be called upon 
to meet, we must not abandon the goal 
of a “world which is free from the 
scourge of war and the dangers and bur- 
dens of armaments.” A distinguished 
newspaper in my State, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, discusses the proposed 
new agency in a hopeful and thought- 
provoking editorial in its July 5 issue, 
“Planning Ahead on Disarmament,” 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PLANNING AHEAD ON DISARMAMENT 


President Kennedy has called for establish- 
ment of a U.S. disarmament agency for world 
peace and security so constituted and staffed 
as to assure the most intensive assault ever 
made by this or any other nation on the 

_diffuse and complex problems of disarma- 
ment and world peace. 

The great and wide-ranging responsibill- 
ties of such an agency have been noted by 
John J. McCloy, the President's disarmament 
adviser, in submitting the outline for its or- 
ganization. “A disarmament program,” he 
said, “must take into account the national 
security, foreign policy, the relationships of 
this country to International peace-keeping 
agencies, including the United Nations, and 
our domestic; economic, and other policies.“ 

Thus, he recommends that the agency not 
only recruit its own staff of men skilled in 
these diverse flelds, but that it also “utilize 
private or public institutions’ for research 
and development relating to disarmament, 
and that it further be provided with “an 
advisory committee of outstanding citizens.” 

It is conceded that such an organization. 
however well nourished by funds, talent, and 
energy, constitutes no guarantee that its 
mission will be accomplished. But the at- 
tempt should certainly be undertaken. Con- 
gress will in no wise affront public opinion 
by providing the necessary authorization and 
appropriations. For the goal—"to prevent 
war, curb the arms race, and create lasting 
conditions of peace,” in the words of Mr. 
McCloy—is beyond price and well worth the 
seeking, 

To succeed would be to confer upon the 
world the greatest single boon now concelv- 
nble—an end of war and threats of war and 
of the constant drain of treasure, talent, and 
hervous energy that the “primitive threat of 
war“ inescapably imposes. 

Nor would lack of success constitute abso- 
lute failure. By the mere embarkation upon 
a vigorous quest for disarmament and peace, 
the United States will manifest the utter 
sincerity of its often professed yearning for 
a renunciation of war and a world order 
founded on the rule of law. 


Support for Resolution on Railroad 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA - 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, 
there is now pending before the Senate, 
Resolution 150 which was introduced by 
my colleague, Mr. Humpurey. I and 17 
other Senators, joined him as sponsors 
of this resolution. 
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The measure urges the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in considering 
applications for railroad mergers, to— 
act with extreme caution and full delibera- 
tion and to refrain from granting approvals 
unless it is fully convinced that such mer- 
gers would definitely be in the interest of 
better service to the public, would safeguard 
the needs of the national defense and the 
postal service, and would conform to the 
long-range transportation needs of our coun- 
try. 


The resolution also suggests that Con- 
gress should review the problems arising 
from the present railroad merger move- 
Ment and consider amendment of the 
Interstate Commerce Act in terms of 
giving greater protection to the public 
interest and developing a nationwide 
Plan for any future reorganization of 
our Nation’s railroad network, At its 
annual meeting held in Lincoln, Nebr., 
on June 22, 1961, the Midwest Associa- 
tion of Railroad & Utilities Commission- 
ers adopted a resolution without a dis- 
Senting vote which placed that body on 
record as in support of Senate Resolu- 
tion 150 and also called upon the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission to impose 
conditions to protect the public interest 
if it should approve the pending appli- 
Cation of the Great Northern Railway 
Co., Northern Pacific Railway Co., Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., 
and Spokane, Portland & Seattle Rail- 
Way Co. to consolidate into one gigantic 
railroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that the res- 
olution adopted by the convention be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Midwest Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners in convention as- 
sembled hereby submits the following res- 
Olutions: 

I 

We desire to tender an expression of ap- 
Preciation to the Nebraska Commission—the 
host of this convention; te the three mem- 
bers of the Commission, Hon. Wayne R. 
Swanson, president of the Midwest Associa- 
tion of Ratlroad & Utilities Commissioners, 
Hon, Joseph J. Brown, chairman of the Ne- 
braska Commission, and Hon. Richard H. 
Larson, commissioner; and to all members of 
their staff who have contributed so much 
to make the convention interesting and 
enjoyable. ` 
We wish to thank the Governor of the 
State for his greeting; the mayor of the city 
Of Lincoln for his welcome; and to the many 
Citizens of Lincoln, and particularly to the 
Military personnel at the various locations 
Adjacent to the city for the time they have 
taken in showing the members of the con- 
vention the military in this area which con- 
tribute so much to the national safety and 
defense of our country. 

We also wish to commend and recognize 
the eficient type of management and the 


Many accommodations that the Cornhusker ` 


Hotel has so graciously made available for 
the people participating in this convention. 

We want to thank the program sommit tee 
and the Individuals who have participated in 
the program because of their scholarly 
Presentation and their overall contribution 
to the success of the utility regulations. 


a 


That in the event the merger application 
ot the Great Northern Railway Co., North- 
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ern Pacific Railway Co., Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy ‘Railroad Co, and Spokane. 
Portland & Seattle Railway Co., is granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, no 
abandonment of main line or branch line 
trackage should be permitted for a period 
of 10 years after the date of granting of 
the application for the reason that the 
national security would require such a con- 
dition and the fact that the economy of 
the various States affected by the merger 
has been bullt and maintained in accordance 
with the present main line and branch line 
trackage and that it would take at least 10 
years after the merger to evaluate the effect 
thereof on the national security and the 
economy of the States involved. 
mr 


That the MARUC request the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to impose conditions 
to any approval which it may give to the 
merger of the Great Northern, Northern Pa- 
cific, CB. & Q.. SP. & S. lines, which will 
assure the continuation of service by other 
railroads operating in the territory served 
by any of the merging rallroads. 

1 


That the 10 States of the Midwest Associa- 
tion that are directly involved in the merger 
join with the remaining 7 States affected 
by the merger in an effort to, in a practical 
way, coordinate their efforts in the merger 
proceeding. 

* 

That this body support Senate Resolution 
150 now before the Congress of the United 
States; the purpose of this resolution is to 
recommend to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to thoroughly scrutinize and 
exercise considerate judgment with regard 
to all railroad mergers. 

vr 


That tnasmuch as the Federal Reportable 
Injury Act is not being complied with in 
many instances, we recommend to the Reso- 
lutions Committee of the MARUS at their 
next convention that they consider using 
their influence in order that full compliance 
with this act will prevail. 

Respectfully submitted. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE, 
MARUC, 
C. L. “Roy” DOHERTY, 8 
(South Dakota), Chairman. 
PAUL A. RASMUSSEN, 
(Minnesota). 
E. L. MCCLINTOCK, 
(Missouri). 

Adopted without a dissenting vote by the 
Midwest Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners, at its annual convention in 
Lincoln, Nebr., on June 22, 1961. 


Neutrals and Spurious Neutrals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, there 
appeared in this morning’s Washington 
Post an article entitled “Neutrals and 
Spurious Neutrals,” written by A. N. 
Spanel, chairman of the International 
Latex Corp. 

This article first appeared in the press 
October 4, 1960. It is interesting to look 
back on developments that have taken 
place since this article was written. 
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The article called attention to the un- 
stable conditions in the world at that 
time and one must admit that the pres- 
ent situation is also most confusing. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be made a part of my remarks 
and printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEUTRALS AND SPURIOUS NEUTRALS 


(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

(This article first appeared in the press 
October 4, 1960. Events in Berlin, Laos, 
Cuba, and Africa persuade us to republish it 
today.) 

The Western allies have beer so thoroughly 
demoralized by Communist tactics of con- 
fusion that one wonders if they have not lost 
sight of the fundamental threats to their 
survival. 

It is as if the West has been collaborating 
in the plans for its own destruction; for at a 
time when free-world unity is indispensable, 
the free nations have been busy criticizing 
one another and with special harshness to- 
ward Belgium in connection with the chaos 
in the Congo. Under manipulation by the 
sworn enemies of our civilization, they have 
sought to downgrade the Belgian people, 
though these have been among the most dis- 
ciplined defenders of the free world. 

It has by now become self-evident that 
Africa is in the sphere of Western concern 
and defensive organizations; that the fall of 
Africa would guarantee the fall of Europe 
and therefore of what remains of our world. 
Yet General de Gaulle's timely warning that 
NATO responsibility must include Africa con- 
tinues to be ignored. 

Power-greedy dictators on the continent 
who openly carry out the political chores of 
the Kremlin and Peiping are not only allowed 
to posture unchallenged and unopposed, as 
neutrals but are rewarded for their mischief. 
Meanwhile, the free world is being steadily 
and ever more rapidly cut down. Under our 
very eyes, the great heritage of human free- 
dom is being pilfered from our children. 

In earlier stages of the life-and-death 
contest between communism and freedom, 
we retained enough clarity of vision to dis- 
trust the neutralism professed by some of 
the so-called uncommitted nations. We 
tried to distinguish the genuine brand and 
the fake neutralism that merely served to 
disguise a commitment to the totalitarian 
enemy. 

The tragic-comic proceedings at the cur- 
rent session of the United Nations Assembly 
provide the terifying proof that this vital dis- 
tinction has been lost in the shuffle. Those 
who should boldly safeguard our imperiled 
civilization no longer pause to ask, “When is 
a neutral neutral? At what point does a 
beguiling label become a cynical fraud?” 

As if under hypnotic compulsion to deceive 
ourselves—and thus evade the unpleasant 
reality and the heavy responsibilities it en- 
tails—our statesmen, our press, our public 
opinion have for the most part ceased to 
look under the label. The sound and fury. 
on the East River unleashed by Khrushchev 
and his cohorts have mesmerized them into 
accepting uncritically one of the greatest po- 
litical deceptions in all history. 

The Nassers, the Nkrumahs and the Sekou 
Toures, and on occasion even the Castros 
and the Titos, are solemnly treated as neu- 
trals above the battle. No one has as yet 
dared to break the evil spell by proclaim- 
ing for all the world to hear: “Their pose of 
neutrality is a transparent fraud. They are 
militant, dedicated, fanatic agents of the 
Moscow-Peiping Axis.” 
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With the blindness that afflicts those whom 
the gods would destroy, we are encouraging 
the buildup of a third-force which, even be- 
fore it has jelled, is openly alined with the 
Communists. It is no accident that the 
forefront of the U.N. stage is held not by 
forthright Moscow puppets like Kadar or 
Gomulka but by so-called neutrals like 
Nkrumah, Nasser, and Sekou Toure. The 
Communists have always been past masters 
in the use of proxies and volunteers to im- 
plement their policies. 

These dictators, protending an objectivity 
sọ spurious that it insults our common 
sense, have pressed for precisely the things 
Khrushchev made clear that he wants. They 
have taken over leadership in the fight for 
revision of the U.N. Secretariat to paralyze 
it as an effective body; for a futile Khru- 
shchey-Eisenhower meeting; for removal of 
the United Nations from this country. 

But these are merely symptoms. The 
disease is a systematic subversion of the en- 
tire Africa Continent, and it proceeds under 
cover of the semantic confusion on neutral- 
ism. One of the best informed political 
columnists, Joseph Alsop, recently warned 
that “the Soviet design to establish a Com- 
munist base in the rich heart of Africa has 
had the support, from the outset, of the two 
most significent powers of the African Con- 
tinent, Egypt and Ghana.” In this, he 
added, they have been aided by Guinea. 

If there were any margins for doubt so 
far as Nkrumah is concerned, they have been 
erased by documents captured by Colonel 
Mobutu after his temporary victory over the 
Soviet stooge, Patrice Lumumba. Those 
documents (now in the hands of the United 
Nations but at this writing not yet made 
public in full or used to expose the con- 
spirators) establish that Nkrumah and 
Lumumba have operated plainly as fellow 
agents of Moscow. 

Additional evidence has been provided by 
Colonel Mobutu that Red China is also 
deep in the conspiracy. Lumumba, 4 
captured letter discloses, appealed to 
Peiping for military volunteers to help him 
hold power in the Congo. Shades of Korea. 
Although the overt military help could not 
be granted at the present time“ for reasons 
of logistics, Chou En-lai offered Lumumba 
financial help to the tune of a million 
pounds sterling, or $2,800,000. 

Knowingly, each for his own reasons, 
Nkrumah and Nasser have long labored in 
the dark, and now in the open, to estab- 
lish, fortify, and extend the beachheads of 
Communist empire on their continent. 
Why free-world statesmen have chosen to 
blur this truth, to behave as if it did not 
exist, surpasses ordinary understanding. 

In refusing to face up to the nature of 
the conspiracy against Africa we betray not 
only our own interests but the interests of 
the African people. We are helping to en- 
slave them as surely as if we used our own 
military forces to drive them into the Red 
prison-empire. 

Nkrumah, Nasser, Sekou Toure are the 
foundation pillars upon which an edifice 
of Communist colonialism, more cruel than 
any that the continent has known, is being 
erected in Africa. To the extent that we 
conceal this reality—from ourselves, from 
the African people and from the multitudes 
already in Communist bondage—we are 
unwittingly conniving with the enemy, con- 
niving in our own destruction. 

It is late but not too late, one hopes 
against hope, to rip the vells of hypocrisy 
from fraudulent neutrallsm. We must 
muster the courage to break out of the 
walls of Red deception and self-deception. 
Only in the clear light of truth, however 
unpleasant and dismaying, can we hope to 
meet the great historic challenge of our 
time. 
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City of Minneapolis Opposes Railroad 
Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
city of Minneapolis, by a 9 to 2 vote of its 
city council on June 23, has gone on 
record in opposition to the proposed 
merger of the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Burlington, and Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railroads. 

This action will permit the city of 
Minneapolis to intervene against the 
merger proposal in hearings before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Because I believe that the views of an 
overwhelming majority of the city coun- 
cil of Minneapolis, one of the cities which 
would be affected by the proposed con- 
solidation, are of value in appraising the 
current merger proposal, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of the reso- 
lution be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
the Great Northern Railway Co., the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railway Co., and the 
Seattle, Portland & Spokane Rallway Co. are 
proposing to merge into a single company; 
and 

Whereas such proposed merger would 
create a monopoly in transcontinental rail- 
road service; and 

Whereas such railroad companies now serve 
competing areas in this State and do not in 
any manner extend the services of either or 
any of them into new territories not already 
covered by extending its lines beyond the 
service areas in which they presently operate; 
and 

Whereas the proposed merger would sharp- 
ly reduce services and facilities in the city 
of Minneapolis as well as the State; and 

Whereas the proposed merger will result in 
loss of job opportunities, destroy property 
values, and seriously affect the economy of 
this area of the State, including the city of 
Minneapolis; and 

Whereas the companies proposing to merge 
no economic justification fon such merger; 
are in excellent financial shape and there is 
and 

Whereas the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
was given public lands upon which to con- 
struct its railroad and was given many privi- 
leges not otherwise enjoyed by other indus- 
tries, all of which make it imperative that it 
continue to provide good, competitive rail- 
road service for this area of the State; and 

Whereas the proposed merger would seri- 
ously impair the taxing abilities of the State 
and the various political subdivisions of this 
State and would jeopardize the continued 
operation of schools and other governmental 
units in this area, as well as seriously affect 
the entire economy of this area; and 

Whereas the city of lis, in the 
county of Hennepin, and State of Minnesota, 
& municipal corporation, does not consider 
such merger to be in its best interest or in 
the best interest of its people or the people 
of this county and State: Now, therefore 
be it S 
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Resolved by the City Council of the City 
of Minneapolis, Minn., as follows: 

1. That the city of Minneapolis opposes 
the proposed merger and submits that it is 
not in the best interest of this Nation, 
State, or city and that such merger would 
seriously impair the economic: and social 
growth of this city and others and that, 
therefore, it is urged that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission disapprove such pro- 
posed merger and that the city of Minne- 
apolis further urges the officers and share- 
holders of such companies from further pur-. 
suing any further effort to accomplish such 
merger. 

2. Minneapolis, in our opinion, should be 
in the forefront of those communities op- 
posing the merger. For the foregoing rea- 
sons the governing body of the city of Min- 
neapolis does hereby adopt this resolution 
opposing the merger proposed by the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co., the Great Northern 
Railway Co., the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway Co., and the Seattle, Port- 
land & Spokane Railway Co., and does direct 
that the city of Minneapolis, through the 
city attorney, intervene in opposition of said 
merger in the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion proceeding in which such application is 
pending. 

8. That the city clerk is hereby authorized 
and directed to forward a certified copy of 
this resolution to the U.S. Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of this State; the Governor of 
the State of Minnesota; the members of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission; the Rall- 
road and Warehouse Commission of the 
State of Minnesota; and the presidents of 
such railroad companies. 

By order of the City Council of the City of 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

GEORGE W. MARTENS, 
President. 


The Good Ship “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the voyage of the SS Hope is being dis- 
cussed throughout the Nation. Editorial 
comment in newspapers in my State 
has been positive. 

On June 15 the Corvallis Gazette- 
Times carried an informative editorial 
entitled “Dr. Leman in Focal Spot.” Dr. 
Leman is a Corvallis doctor serving as a 
member of the Hope's medical crew. 

His work and that of other crew mem- 
bers have drawn such comments as that 
of the mayor of Sumbawa, an island in 
the Indonesian Archipelago, who told a 
Hope staffer: 

This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our rice. 
We will never forget what you have done. 


I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of the Gazette-Times’ editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. LEMAN IN Focal Spor 

With Corvallis Dr. Craig Leman aboard, 
the good ship SS Hope steamed into the 
Vietnamese port of Saigon today for a 4- 
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month medical mission that could not have 
come at a more propitious time. With Viet- 
nam reeling under the forces of internal 
Subversion, this evidence of American help- 
fulness may be more persuasive in putting 
the Vietnamese people on the side of the free 
World than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of its 
year-long good will mission to southeast 
Asia. During 7 months in the waters off 
Indonesia, the Hope's basic medical team of 
15 physicians, 24 nurses, 30 medical techni- 
Clans, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their government. This hard working staff 
of volunteers held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, performed 700 major 
Surgical operations, and greeted 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the 62 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
Tefit the 15,000-ton onetime Navy hospital 
ship. AU the operating funds are being pri- 
vately raised through solicitations of cor- 
Porations, labor groups, and individuals. 
The Project Hope organization would like to 
Send still more ships on medical teaching 
Missions to Africa and South America if the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a stepup in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the estab- 
Ushment of a “white fleet.“ The President 
Would have authority to establish such a 
fleet—to rush assistance to disaster areas 
us well as to carry on a regular program of 
technical and medical assistance and train- 
ing—whenever he feels that it would fur- 

ther US. foreign policy. That time is right 
now if the reaction of one beneficiary of the 
Hope Project mission is typical. The mayor 
of Sumbawa, a island in the Indonesian 
archipelago, told one of the ship's staff: 
“This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
ees We will never forget what you have 
one.” 


The 1961 Expansion of St. Lawrence 
Seaway’s Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
efforts to develop and complete the St. 
Lawrence Seaway we who supported its 
construction hoped for and predicted 
expanded trade and commerce for the 
Great Lakes regions and the Nation. 
Fortunately these predictions are now 
coming true. 

Around the Great Lakes, ports are 
experiencing substantial increases in 
Waterborne traffic. In the first 67 days 
of the 1961 overseas shipping program, 
for example, the port of Milwaukee han- 
dled more tonnage than for all of 1960. 

We recognize, of course, that this is 
Only the beginning. I am confident that 
lu successive years traffic will far exceed 
the reported 238,000 tons of shipping 
handled as of July 1 of this year. This 
wiil not be accomplished automatically; 
rather, we must take realistic efforts not 
oily to further improve cargo handling 
and other port facilities, but also to 
Stimulate a greater flow of trade and 
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commerce to and from the great agricul- 
ture and industrial complexes of the 
upper Midwest. F 

Recently the Milwaukee Journal pub- 
lished an article entitled: “Port Cargo 
This Year Exceeds All of 1960.” 

Reflecting upon the expanded flow of 
traffic as well as some of the problems 
that obstruct progress on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway, I.ask unanimous consent 
to have the article printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed iù the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, July 11, 1961] 
Port CARGO THIS YEAR EXCEEDS ALL or 1960— 

MAJOR GAINS ARE IN GRAIN, SCRAP METAL— 

Seaway TOTAL Soars IN FIRST or 67 Days OF 

Season, May Pass 500,000 Tons 

In the first 67 days of the 1961 oversea 
shipping season, the port of Milwaukee has 
handied more cargo tonnage than for all of 
1960. And the total oversea tonnage for 
all of 1961 may surpass the combined total 
for both 1960 and 1959, the first 2 years of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. 

Those comparisons were offered Tuesday 
by Port Director Harry C. Brockel in a break- 
down sent to the harbor board. Brockel 
gave these figures: 

Thanks to huge increases in grain and 
scrap metals, cargo handled up to July 1 this 
year totaled 238,430 tons. For all of 1960, 
the total was 230,497 tons; for all of 1959, 
it was 197,173 tons. 

A 24-day longshoremen's strike at the be- 


ginning of the 1960 shipping season re- 


duced Milwaukee tonnages in several cate- 
gorles and diverted an unknown amount of 
cargo to east and gulf coast ports. 


PROJECTION FOR 1965 NOTED 


“With 5 months of deep sea navigation re- 
maining, it appears quite within the realm 
of possibility that seaway traffic through the 
port may exceed 500,000 net tons during 1961, 
a cargo volume projected to be achieved by 
1965.“ Brockel said. 

As forecast last year, the biggest tonnage 
increase has been in scrap metals exported 
mostly to Europe. Up to July 1, the total 
was 133,211 tons. That did not count the 
3,400 ton weight of the James P. Walsh, an 
outmoded Great Lakes bulk carrier which 
Afram Bros. Co. filled with scrap metal and 
had towed to Italy, where the ship itself 
was scrapped. . 

Total export scrap t® July 1, 1960, was 
15, tons, The 1961 figure was 788 percent 
above 1960. 

Another big tonnage rise was in grains. 
None was exported in 1959. By the end 
of June 1960, the total was 8,164 tons. By 
the same date this year, it was 39,004, a rise 
of 378 percent. 


STRIKE EFFECTS CITEB 


The 1960 Longshoremen's strike hit hard- 
est at general cargo handled at the munic- 
ipal transit shed by the P & V Atlas Mari- 
time Corp. Up to July 1, only 7,881 import 
and 14,519 export tons (total 22,400) had 
moved. At the same date this year, the total 
was 62,025 (10,260 import and 51,765 export). 
The new Great Lakes Storage & Contracting 
Co. also handied about 60 tons of imports. 

At the municipal open dock, heavy lift 
cargo tonnages were down—from 4,822 tons 
by July 1, 1960, to 4.130 at the same date 
this year. 

Up to this date in 1960, the grand tonnage 
total for the port was 52,397, exactly 355 
percent below the 1961 figure. 

Brockel called the cargo growth here 
phenomenal. He said Milwaukee's experi- 
ence was the opposite from that of most 
other Great Lakes ports, which have re- 
ported lower tonnages. 
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Editorial in Utah Newspapers Stresses 
Need for National Fuels Study—Sena- 
tor Moss, of Utah, Secures Merited 
Recognition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in a 
recent edition of the Deseret News of Salt 
Lake City, Utah, there was published a 
most informative and timely editorial en- 
titled. Needed: National Fuels Policy.“ 

The editorial notes that “Utah's Sen- 
ator Frank E. Moss [has] strongly urged 
the Senate to authorize a thorough na- 
tional fuels study,” and, of course, this 
is an accurate reporting of fact. The 
discerning junior Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss] has been a consistent co- 
sponsor of legislation which would au- 
thorize joint congressional or Senate 
committee study of the Nation's fuels 
and energy status and problems. Beyond 
being a cosponsor of these measures, 
Senator Moss has been vocal and active 
in support of them. I commend him for 
his diligence and foresight. 

Senator Moss and other Senators, in- 
cluding my able West Virginia colleague, 
Senator Rosert C. Brno, placed in the 
record of the June 12 and 13 hearings 
held by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on Senate Resolution 105 
strong endorsements and cogent reasons 
for adoption of this measure which would 
create a Senate Special Committee on a 
National Fuels and Energy Study. We 
are hopeful the committee soon will re- 
port the resolution favorably. 

The Salt Lake City newspaper’s edi- 
torial not only stresses the need for a 
National Fuels Policy but indicates also 
the widespread difficulties besetting the 
fuels industries in the absence of a co- 
ordinated policy. 

I am especially impressed by the edi- 
torial observation that “These problems 
can be tackled in an organized way 
through a national fuels policy. Each 
industry—coal, gas, oil and atomic en- 
ergy—now has its own policies. Some- 
times they conflict, and sometimes they 
leave important areas in a vacuum. To 
insure continued strength in these en- 
ergy-producing industries, overall poli- 
cies should be set.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Deseret News editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

NEEDED: NATIONAL FUELS Poor 

One of America’s most urgent needs, ac- 
cording to the National Coal Policy Confer- 
ence, Inc., is fora national fuels policy. Pur- 
suant to this problem, Utah's Senator Frank 
E. Moss last week strongly urged the Sen- 
ate to authorize a thorough national fuels 
policy study. 

What with the world markets gluted with 
oil, slashed prices and increasing costs for 
exploration and drilling; with the natural 
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gas industry hamstrung by rigid Govern- 
ment controls, increasing pipeline construc- 
tion costs and the swelling imports of gas 
from Canada, and with coal, America’s most 
nbundant fuel, on little more than standby 
production levels, national policy is needed. 

Since energy is the Nation's bulwark of 
defense and its hopes for growth and devel- 
opment, and since these three fuels—oil, 
gas and coal—provide that energy, it is im- 
portant that these supplies be utilized wisely 
for the present. and future needs of the 
United States. 

Serious problems are plaguing each of 
these three domestic fuel industries. 

The American oil industry is burdened 
with the chaotic conditions resulting from 
a vast world over-supply of petroleum. The 
world is not only run by oil, but is “prac- 
tically floating in it,” according to one na- 
tional news magazine, At present consump- 
tion rates, there are enough reserves for 40 
years even without locating any new fields. 
Because of the oversupply, the Nation's pe- 
troleum producers are cutting payrolls, re- 
ducing exploration and drilling activities, 
turning to automation and throttling refin- 
ery runs. In the face of this, the oil pro- 
ducing industry has been yielding less and 
less profit. 5 

The natural gas industry operates under 
regulations imposed by the Federal Power 
Commission. Restrictions have forced gas 
producers into unsound economic opera- 
tions, according to the National Coal Policy 

In the face of such restrictions, 
which are reducing the exploration for new 
gas fields, the gas producers are now be- 
ing hit with an influx of natural gas from 
Canada. The Canadian Energy Board has 
recently authorized the importation into 
the Northern United States of 1,084 million 
cubic feet of natural gas. It need hardly be 
said that such importation will have little 
beneficial effect on the domestic gas industry. 

The coal industry is plagued by loss of 
markets in railroad fuel and in home heat- 
ing. The industry is currently existing in 
“almost standby status,” says the report. 
Annual production is slightly more than 

400 million tons. Many experts feel that 
an annual production of at least 500 million 
tons is necessary to-insure a vigorous and 
healthy industry. Many parts of the indus- 
try are operating at a loss. Many smaller 
producers have been closed down. As mines 
close and as miners leave the industry, 
America is losing a precious asset. 

These problems can be tackled in an or- 
ganized way through a national fuels policy. 
Each industry now has its own policies. 
Sometimes they overlap, sometimes they 
conflict, and sometimes they leave impor- 
tant areas in a vacuum. To insure con- 
tinued strength in these energy-producing 
industries, overall policies should be set. 

If the United States is to protect itself, 
insure its continued strength, meet the de- 
mands of peace and war, a single integrated 
overall policy should be at least studied as 
Senator Moss has Our future effi- 
cient use of these vital energy resources 
deserve at least this much consideration, 


Holding Public Office at Local Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, a 


weekly newspaper in my State of Wis- 
consin has published a most thoughtful 
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and meaningful editorial commenting on 
the motivation, the difficulties, and the 
virtues of holding public office at the 
local level. 

Because local government is the es- 
sence of democracy and because the fine 
men and women elected to work long 
hours for little pay are so often forgotten 
or misunderstood, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
from the Lake County Reporter of Hart- 
land, Wis., entitled “Why Run for Of- 
fice,” reprinted in its entirety in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wr RuN For OFFICE? 


Why do men run for office in a village or 
town? Let's look for the answer. 

First, Pm sure it isn’t for the pay because 
it isn’t commensurate with the hours they 
must devote to their duties. 

Secondly, they can’t be doing it for selfish 
motives (favors) as they would be impossible 
to accomplish. 

Thirdly, it is a cinch that they don't do 
it for self-glory as, more often than not, they 
catch more heat than they do praise as they 
try desperately to serve the needs of the 
people who elected them. 

Having ruled out all of the above—could 
it be that these people who run for office 
do so because they feel there is a need for 
their services, that they think they might 
benefit the community in which they live by 
assisting in the guidance of the community. 

It is our opinion that there is nothing 
sneaky about these people as some would 
have you think; no basis to the talk that 
they are conniving against the people who 
elected them. 

The rabble-rousers oftentimes have much 
to say about members of the village boards 
or city councils, or even town boards. They 
often come in for ridicule, criticism or make 
enemies of people who once were friends. 
When these things occur it is a shame, for 
the people sitting on your particular board 
or council are there for the purpose of 
representing you. 

In terms of actual gain, we'd say they 
often lose more than they gain. But they're 
making every effort to iron out problems 
that confront their constituents. Those 
of you who don’t like the way things are 
being done could give more purpose to your 
talk by running for the village board. To 
serve is a privilege, but at times we think 
it must be somewhat of a headache, tod. 


Address by Hon. Elvis J. Stahr, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
the 30th of June it was my honor and 
pleasure to serve as toastmaster at the 
Grand Chapter Banquet of my frater- 
nity, Sigma Chi, at Miami Beach. 

On that occasion, the Honorable Elvis 
J. Stahr, Jr., who happens to be a mem- 
ber of that fraternity also, made a sig- 
nificant address. It was the most im- 
pressive address it has been my pleasure 
to hear on such an occasion. It is of 
such interest at the present time, world 
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conditions being what they are and our 

domestic conditions being what they are, 

that I feel Members of the Senate might 
like to read it. I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 

Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE ELVIS J. STAHR, 
JR., SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, GRAND CHAP- 
Ter BANQUET, SIGMA CHI, DEAUVILLE HOTEL, 
Mramr BEACH, FLA, June 30, 1961 
Brother GOLDWATER, worthy grand consul, 

grand officers, Sigmas, delegates, brothers, 
and friends, it Is a great pleasure to join you 
at this 53d Grand Chapter Banquet of Sigma 
Chi. Although this is only my fifth grand 
chapter, I can say with full assurance that 
no other occasion offers an equal or more 
welcome opportunity to renew and broaden 
fraternal bonds with our fellow “Sigs” from 
across the Nation and beyond. 

I can still remember how impressed I was 
when I attended my first grand chapter as 
an active chapter delegate at Chicago in 
1935. My second attendance was in 1941 
at Detroit, when I was a grand praetor. It 
was there that I first met Dwight Peterson 
and Dick Doyle. In 1952 I was in Washington 
as grand chapter orator. I was also fortunate 
enough to make the 1955 centennial grand 
chapter. I wish I had never had to miss a 
single one. 

Tonight there will be no oration—at least 
from me. I just want to chat with you a 
little while about a few things that mean a 
great deal to all of us. 

Like all of you, I have a deep and abiding 
interest in Sigma Chi. Through the years 
it has been very good to me in every way. 
Surely the Balfour National Award was one 
of the greatest honors which has ever come 
my way, but I never expected to be recog- 
nized as a “Significant Sig,” because I have 
spent so much time being quite an insig- 
nificant one. Some of the best friends I have 
in the world were made through Sigma Chi, 
and I have seen its splendid influence on 
many hundreds of men, young and old. I 
have always considered it to be the greatest 
of all college fraternities—an opinion which 
under the circumstances may seem a trifle 
biased, but one I feel is “doggone” easy to 
defend. 

An inevitable feeling of nostalgia prevails 
when fraternity brothers meet after long 
periods of separation, and I suppose it is 
only natural that our minds are pretty much 
occupied with recollections of the days when 
we first learned to know one another and to 
enjoy the benefits of fraternal association. 
Memories of first putting on the pledge but- 
ton, of first embarking on the lifelong search 
for the White Cross, of chapter meetings, 
rush weeks, sweetheart balls, the fierce com- 
petition of intramurals, and of midnight 
bullsessions coming crowding back. I sus- 
pect that even those among us who are 
still undergraduates are given to the same 
form of relaxation. Allowing only for dif- 
ferences in our time frame of reference, all 
of us are most likely to be found talking 
together of former classmates and profes- 
sors, of fabulous football victories or a 
nearly forgotten fraternity hop, and, as we 
grew more serious, of the varied ways that 
fate and fortune have dealt with us and with 
our friends. 

I hope you will forgive me if I seem to 
have an even greater inclination than nor- 
mal in that direction tonight, for this month 
I happen to be celebrating the silver anni- 
versary of my graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, I promise not to utilize 
the privilege of this platform to recount any 
of the Wildcat’s sensational football victories 
(in those days any victory at all was sen- 
sational) nor to tell you about the sensa- 
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_ tional sweethearts of Sigma Chi in the blue- 
grass country, but I would Uke to look in 
general at some of the things that have 
happened in this past quarter century and 
tell you what I think they mean to us today. 
It takes a bit of nerve to presume to do this 
in such a distinguished group. 

Those of you who are college contem- 
Poraries of mine probably have shared with 
Me a recurrent longing for that feeling of 
Stability and changelessness that seemed in 
your student days to be as much a part of 
each college and university as the ivy and 
the architecture. 

After graduation, you had scarcely found 
a job sultable to what you felt were your 
considerable talents and training before a 
Second ‘World War forced national interests 
to take complete precedence over your own. 
You accepted the interruption and pitched 
in by performing whatever manner of sery- 
ice you were called to, confident that every- 
thing would simmer down. 

But when the war was finally won, you 
Went back to a society that knew. neither 
Peace nor rest. The Nation and the civiliza- 
tion of which you were a part had entered 
an era where challenge and change, success 
and failure, desperation and hope, tumbled 
80 rapidly on the heels of one another that it 
Was indeed a rare man among you who at 
some time or another did not feel confused 
and discouraged. 

You saw a wartime so-called ally, which 
some naively thought had renounced aims 
and plans for world revolution, renege on 
Pledge after pledge and use its power to 
shackle the peoples of Eastern Europe and 
begin a program of expansionism which has 
denied the full blessings of peace to the 
world up to this very moment—which in- 
deed has put much of the world in turmoil, 
slavery, and fear. 

You saw colonialism challenged around 
the globe as a result of a fast-growing up- 
heaval in which submerged peoples sought 
Independence and social equality. You saw 
Communist leaders, interpreting or pretend- 
ing to interpret the social upheaval as an ex- 
Pression of desire for the “blessings” of com- 
munism, work ruthlessly toward new con- 
quests. 

You say scientists and researchers in all 
fields add more to man's knowledge about 
himself and the universe than was known 
in all the centuries before, and you wit- 
nessed technologists harness both new and 
old knowledge to produce miracle after mir- 
acle at a spiraling rate of speed. Indeed. 
you could return to your college today and 
find many things being taught which weren't 
even Known a quarter century ago, and you 
use items every day—television sets, frozen 
foods, plastic bags—which hadn't even been 
seen in the thirties. And there have been 
others. more significant and portentous. 

Brothers, the tempest of our times is the 
wind of change, and we must set our sails to 
Make it work for us, because it has only 
begun to blow. 

The fabulous increase in the destructive 
power of modern weaponry has made it more 
apparent than ever before that war is a 
Tantastic method of settling international 
differences. It is imperative that we deter 
the launching of global thermonuclear war. 
It is also vital that we and our allies de- 
velop a more credible deterrence against so- 
called limited war, in order to stop the free 
world from being “nibbled to death by 
Cucks.” 

I wonder if many of us really appreciate 
how radically the present concept of the 
mission of our Armed Forces differs from 
that which prevailed 25 years ago. Where 
we once built our mili around 
the conviction that it should be used only 
to wage war when our freedom or national 
sovereignty was threatened, we now think 
of it as our best hope to prevent war and 
to hold down the level of any conflict that 
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might occur. Our basic national purpose is 
the preservation of the integrity of the Na- 
tion and the strengthening of its funda- 
mental values and institutions. Further- 
more, we are committed to the establish- 
ment of an international climate of security 
and stability prerequisite to the just settle- 
ment of world problems and the achievement 
of durable peace. In line with this purpose, 
we maintain military strength to deter ag- 
gression, to halt the expansion of tyranny, 
to help restrain any belligerence posing a 
serious threat to world order, and, of course, 
if deterrence fails, to achieve a quick and 
decisive victory in any conflict in which we 
might become involved. This kind of 
strength we must develop and maintain. 
We have no other intelligent choice. This 
will require a high and unyielding sense of 
national purpose. 

Throughout histofy the moral fiber of a 
people has had a direct and undeniable bear- 
ing on the attainment and preservation of 
their common goals. The “grandeur that 
was Rome,” lasting only as long as its peo- 
ple and leaders were moral and strong, 
typifies the rise and fall of many once-great 
nations, In the past quarter century here 
at home, a composite picture bearing many 
resemblances to Rome in decline began to 
form. In striving so hard for material gain, 
we sometimes seemed to lose sight of many 
of the moral principles which first made us 
strong. 

Those of you who were graduated some- 
where in the thirties with me will remem- 
ber much of this at its beginning. Only the 
optimistic and the wise—those who knew 
America best—realized that broke and job- 
less Joe Public was on the threshold of the 
richest period of his life. In a few years 
he was to make more money and acquire 
more creature comforts than any common 
man in history. He was also to develop the 
greatest military machine in the history of 
the world, win the greatest war in history 
with it, and then quickly disband it. But 
with all his material gain, something else 
began to happen, or perhaps gained new 
momentum after the war. Juvenile de- 
linquency rocketed to alarming heights. 
Dope addiction and alcoholism began to 
climb. Dishonesty and bad ethics cast evil 
shadows in our business and professional 
world. The American who had always liked 
to think of himself in such terms as “clean- 
cut,” “rugged,” “good sport,” and the like 
found himself being referred to as the ugly 
and flabby American, the man who had be- 
gun to shrug it off or take it for granted 
when a public officials accepted a payoff, a 
businessman made a fast, Illegal buck, or a 
major entertainment industry promoted the 
biggest hoax of all times. 

We cannot halt this trend toward moral 
disintegration by passing laws. We tried 
that with prohibition. We cannot solve the 
problem by preaching against it as shame- 
ful or by having Congress investigate it as 
un-American. Our only hope is to raise 
our personal and public standards so high 
that the offender faces disgrace and condem- 
nation from those he loves best. We must 
reserve our admiration and our esteem for 
the man who plays the game according to 
old-fashioned, rugged, clean-cut American 
standards. In other words, we must up- 
hold, as real and important and enduring 
values, the challenges of the noble ideals 
of Sigma Chi. For things like these do not 
change—even in an age of change. 

I think the past 25 years have convinced 
me of one thing above all others—that the 
power to solve our problems at home and 
abroad will depend to an overwhelming de- 
gree on the manner in which we, today, 
educate the citizens and leaders of tomor- 
row. We cannot plan for long-term goals, 
maintain adequate military power, rededi- 
cate ourselves to high moral principles, or 
labor effectively in the crusade to build a 
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respectable community of nations unless we 
have enough educated men and women to 
lead the way. 

The sharp ideological conflict, which con- 
stitutes the core of the present international 
unrest, and the upsetting all over the world 
of many political and cultural patterns 
which we in the West had come to regard 
as both traditional and permanent, have 
established an imperative need for more and 
better education. Our Nation not only needs 
a large body of adequately educated citizens, 
but a substantial number with an excep- 
tionally high level of educational attain- 
ment. 

This point is of particular significance to 
you delegates here tonight, representing as 
you do so many of our great colleges and 
universities. Each chapter of Sigma Chi has 
a priceless opportunity to impress upon its 
members the importance of making the most 
of their years on the campus. So much time 
can be wasted there on the transitory, the 
trivial, the unessential, I wouldn't for a 
minute seek to disparage many of the extra- 
curricular activities that add so much to the 
university academic program, and to the 
rounded development of the individual, but 
I do insist that we must always put first 
things first, laying our strongest emphasis 
on scholarship. After all, making the most 
of your college years is just plain common- 
sense. Advanced educational opportunities 
are becoming harder and harder to come by 
in these years of population explosion. Not 
only can local chapters aid members having 
difficulty with their studies, they can also 
raise the general level of scholastic attain- 
ment by group insistence on dispelling the 
idea still prevailing in some quarters that 
it is “sissified" or unmanly to study hard 
and keep climbing toward new and ever more 
lofty intellectual goals. Actually, a more 
virile challenge to all that is great and good 
in each of you has never been hurled at any 
generation of students. 

Brothers, in the eternal quest for truth, 
in the eternal fight against ignorance, in the 
ongoing striving for a better life for all of 
us on this planet, les the hope of the future. 
Both history and common sense tell us that 
the road to progress—for individuals and for 
society—must be built on the bedrock of 
education. Ultimately, in my judgment, the 
destiny of the world will not be decided by 
bombs, but by brains. Although our ability 
to move forward in the field of education—or 
in any other field—depends indeed upon the 
basic safety of our Nation and its preserva- 
tion as a chief bulwark of liberty and op- 
portunity, nevertheless military power of it- 
salf can provide no final answers to the prob- 
lems which confront us. It can, however, 
keep truly open the opportunity for brain- 
power to take over and establish a world 
order based upon liberty and justice. This 
in turn will ensure Individual dignity and 
make real our belief in the supremacy of 
human rights and values. 


Our course is clear. Education and 
strength—these are the basic necessities for 
the future of America. I count myself for- 
tunate beyond all my dreams of 25 years ago 
to have been privileged to spend most of 
my life in these two fields. I am and have 
always been proud and encouraged fo know 
that many brothers in Sigma Chi, both those 
I know personally and those I know only by 
reputation, have been strongly represented 
in these endeavors, and I am confident that 
when the progress of the next 25 years is re- 
counted, the wholesome influence of the 
White Cross will be more evident than ever 
before in the moral and material upbuilding 
of this great country or ours. 

Brothers, I am highly honored and Sesply 
grateful to be admitted to the 
company of “Significant Sigs.” I shall pa 85 
to deserve it. I haven't a doubt in the world 
that we have with us tonight, among our un- 
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dergraduate brothers, many future Signifi- 
cant Sigs. Make the most of every oppor- 
tunity to learn and to serve—and all the rest 
shall be added unto you. 


Kansas Sunflower Girls’ State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Amy 
Lou Gaddie is one of our Kansas girls 
who attended the Kansas Sunflower 
Girls’ State, which was held at Kansas 
University. She wrote an excellent re- 
port on the events that took place and 
stressed the value of Girls’ State meet- 
ings. 

It is encouraging to get reports of 
young people who are actively interested 
in our Government and its future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, which appeared in the Chase 
County Leader-News, July 5; be made a 
part of these remarks and printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Pornts Up VALUABLE EXPERIENCE AND INSPIRA- 
TION, GAINED From GIRLS STATE 


(By Amy Lou Gaddie) 


Sunday afternoon June 11, 1961, marked 
the beginning of a full, busy week that will 
always be a highlight in my memories. 
During this week the 19th annual Sunflower 
Girls’ State was held on the Kansas Univer- 
sity campus, Lawrence, Kans. Four hun- 
dred girls from the 105 counties in Kansas 
attended this years Girls State. Sunflower 
Girls’ State is organized, financed, spon- 
sored, and planned by the American Legion 
Auxillaries of Kansas. Now that I have been 
a girl stater, I can truly say that this or- 
ganization should be very proud and highly 
commended for sponsoring, what I consider, 
one of the most outstanding and worthy 
programs for youth in practice today. 

Upon registering each girl was assigned to 
a political party, either the Federalist or 
Nationalist, and to one of the 12 fictitious 
cities within one of the 6 fictitious counties. 
I was one of the Federalist party and lived 
in the city of Commanche in Neosho County. 
Thus the entire week I was not known to the 
other girl staters as Amy Lou Gaddie of 
Bazaar, Kans., but as Amy Lou Gaddie from 
Commanche in Neoshe County. 

Immediately after registration each girl 
realized the purpose and aim of this full 
weeks program—an educational program de- 
signed to be studied and lived by actual par- 
ticipation in our government process 
through city, county, and State officials. 
Both Monday and Tuesday were packed with 
busy and exciting activities: organization of 
parties, establishing city governments, filling 
out petitions for office, and signing petitions. 
Intensive campaigning was done by those 
seeking office. Tuesday evening the primary 
election results were announced. Members 
of the parties then joined together in their 


attempt to win the general election. Political: 


party rallies were held with vigorous, realis- 
tic demonstrations and the party platforms 
were presented. 
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The campaign was launched—slogans, 
badges, and posters appeared everywhere. 
The enthusiasm and effort put into this 
campaign by each delegate, as well as all 
other activities of the week, formed the 
situation most unbelievable. Each girl was 
completely involved and interested in her 
task at hand. No one seemed to be along 
“just for the ride.“ The feeling was catch- 
ing—each was sent to learn by doing so “do” 
we must. In this atmosphere our “doing” 
must be the best possible. Believe me, a 
group of this kind can be most inspiring. 

The general election was held Wednesday 
and the announcement of the officers elected 
was given Wednesday afternoon, After all 
elected officers were installed in their offices 
the actual procedures of government were 
started. Each officer carried her responsi- 
bilities and fulfilled her duties in all levels 
of government—city, county, and State. 
The house of representatives, consisting of 
54 members, and the State Senate, consist- 
ing of 30 members, met at regular sessions. 
I was elected to the State senate and served 
as chalrman of the resolution committee. 
During the regular session of the Senate, 
bills were introduced, debated and voted 
upon, 

During each day of this busy week lectures 
on government and government practices by 
professors from the Department of Political 
Science, University of Kansas were sched- 
ulei. A general test over all these lectures 
was given on Saturday to score all delegates. 

Even after all of this busy educational 
schedule, time was found for a social part 
in the program, A formal banquet was held 
Friday evening. The theme of the banquet 


- was Dodge City and Deputy Dusty was the 


master of ceremonies. During the week we 
had a surprise visit from Miss America as 
well as Miss Kansas. 

I was appointed and served as postmaster 
of my city, clerk of the election board, was 
made a lawyer by passing a test offered in 
the earlier part of the week, and was elected 
to the State senate. By fulfilling my duties 
in each of these positions I learned and ac- 
quired understanding and knowledge of 
these offices that I would not have had the 
opportunity to learn otherwise. 

Girls State meant for me a fuller under- 
standing of our government and impressed 
upon me my duties as a citizen of this great 
democratic country of ours. My close associ- 
ation and friendships with such eager and 
enthusiastic girls from all over the State of 
Kansas was indeed a rare privilege. I shall 
always feel humbly grateful to the American 
Legion Auxiliary of Cottonwood Falls for 
affording me the privilege of attending Sun- 
flower Girls’ State, and shall try to be the 
kind ot a citizen that should merit this 
honor. 


Reclamation’s Economic Impact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL HAYDEN 


OF ARIZONA = 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article, 
from the May 1961 issue of the Reclama- 
tion Era, entitled “Reclamation’s Eco- 
nomic Impact.” 

The article outlines very graphically 
the progress a reclamation project in- 
duces, not only in a single community, 
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but in the whole United States. While 
reclamation development takes place in 
the Western part of our country, the ad- 
vantages are not limited to that area, 
but are enjoyed as well in the East and 
in the South. An example is found in 
the purchase of southern and eastern 
materials and machinery required for 
project construction, and then in agri- 
cultural products returned to those areas 
after an irrigation district goes into pro- 
duction. 

-I may say at this point that virtually 
none of the agricultural products is in 
competition with crops from other parts 
of the country—primarily because they 
are different. Neither does any appre- 
ciable quantity of agricultural products 
from reclamation projects contribute to 
the agricultural surplus problem in the 
United States. j 

Besides the agricultural aspects of rec- 
lamation development, most important 
is the availability of water for municipal, 
industrial, and recreational purposes. 
Water can be said to be the basic core of 
all activity; and reclamation projects in 
this country have certainly made possible 
strength, stability, and development that 
never could have been attained, had not 
the reclamation program been initiated 
more than 50 years ago. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RECLAMATION'S ECONOMIC IMPACT 

America’s westward movement of popula- 
tion continues in greater numbers than ever 
and the capacity of the West to absorb these 
migrating millions is linked inextricably 
with the availability of water for agriculture, 
industry, and homes. 

The East, besides finding room in western 
areas for its expanding population, has a 
great stake in western development since 
the new farms and homes and even the in- 
dustries of the West become markets for the 
more mature economy of the East. 

This then is a tale of the economic im- 
pact of western water development projects, 
not only on the West but on the East as 
well. It is a tale of the interrelation and 
interdependence of diversified agriculture 
and commerce and industry, where each seg- 
ment is a‘supplier and at the same time a 
consumer. 

Although industry is developing now in 
the region that was once predominantly agri- 
cultural, the West continues to draw the 
bulk of its manufactured materials and 
machinery from the industrial East and 
South. It thus constitutes a large and still 
growing market for the manufacturing 
which is the economic base of those areas. 
The stimulus that reclamation thus provides 
to commerce east of the Mississippi not 
only helps make a market for products of 
reclamation farms, but for products of Amer- 
ican agriculture as a whole. 

Examination of a few statistics of the pro- 
gram will lead to a better understanding of 
the nature of reclamation’s impact on eco- 
nomic and human values. Seven million 
acres are irrigated with water from reclama- 
tion reservoirs and canals. About 200 mu- 
nicipalities or other nonfarm entities also 
use project water to the extent of 290 bil- 
lion gallons annually. There are 42 hydro- 
electric powerplants on reclamation projects 
rated at more than 5 million kilowatts ca- 
pacity. 

These main elements comprise the core of 
the reclamation program. What does it rep- 
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resent in terms of farms and homes, in jobs 
and business opportunities, living standards, 
new industry, and security? 

There has been remarkable success in 
combining the raw lands and scarce waters 
into a single productive resource. Some 
129,000 irrigators have established ade- 
quately watered farms, providing livelihood 
for not only their own families but for an 
equally great number of farm wage earners. 
From this type of economic base has sprung 
the prosperous community development 
which characterizes the entire reclamation 
West. Now 1½ million persons make their 
homes on lands irrigated from reclamation 
systems, 8 

More than 8 million persons live and work 
in the cities and towns which draw on rec- 
lamation projects for water supplies. Hu- 
man existence would be virtually precluded 
and industry could not operate without an 
assured source of water. The growth of 
these urban centers continues only by virtue 
of the available water. 

Outdoor recreation in the parched western 
region of the United States is seldom ac- 
corded the name unless it takes place at a 
stream or lake. The large reclamation res- 
ervoirs provide water recreation on a huge 
scale. In 1959, the usage of these facilities 
amounted to nearly 23 million visitor-days. 

The impoundment of water supplies has 
created hundreds of miles of new shoreline 
and more than 144 million acres of water 
area. These large lakes have a greater at- 
traction for pleasure seekers each year. Vis- 
itations were 17 percent greater in 1959 than 
a year earlier. Business enterprises which 
cater to the needs of these lovers of the out 
of doors are reaping a rich harvest. 

The silent surge of electrical energy from 
the reclamation power systems in 1960 was 
enough to satisfy the requirements of 6 mil- 
lion persons. Incidentally, the usage of elec- 
tricity in Russia is so restricted that this 
amount of energy would be stretched to serve 
23 million persons there. 

In addition to the water supplies and 
hydroelectric power that reclamation pro- 
vides, there are significant benefits from the 
prevention of floods, abatement of siltation 
and pollution in our streams and from en- 
hancement of wildlife and fish habitat. 

The nucleus of commerce that is formed 
where water resources are developed proves 
to be a fertile field for further economic 
growth. The pattern of expansion typically 
progresses from extensive to intensive farm- 
ing, from crossroads village to town and to 
city, from a paucity of community and pub- 
lic service institutions to variety and abun- 
dance of the features of good community life. 
The origin of this vigorous growth pattern 
obviously is in the output of farm products, 
not of products already available, but those 
farm products for which there is a growing 
demand. 

Bureau of Reclamation surveys show that 
the modern processing plants that receive, 
clean, sort, can, freeze, package, or otherwise 
prepare the products of reclamation farms 
for the market have an aggregate capital in- 
vestment worth upward of three-quarters of 
a billion dollars, The activities of these 
plants add about a half billion dollars to the 
value of the farm products in preparing them 
for the consumers’ use. 

Payrolis for some 54,000 man- years of em- 
ployment in these plants add up to $177 
million annually, This is a part of the di- 
versified economic base that follows irriga- 
tion development. Add to this the estab- 
liahments that provide the consumer goods 
and services these workers and the farm 
workers buy with their wages. These bust- 
ling trade centers eventually become whole- 
sale trade centers and attract light industry. 

Not to be overlooked are the widespread 
favorable influences which this western 
growth has upon the other parts of the 
country. 
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To produce their billion-dollar harvest 
last year, reclamation farmers had to lay 
out a third of a billion dollars for manu- 
factured and industrial goods. Commercial 
fertilizers and chemicals, a demand which 
was almost nonexistent 30 years ago, cost 
these irrigators some $65 million. Mechan- 
ization on these farms is essential but costly. 
It provides a market for $59 million worth 
of tires and other rubber products; farm 
machinery, trucks and autos; and repair 
parts and sevices. This is illustrative of the 
magnitude of the farm market demand that 
year after year has drawn to the West the 
manufactured and refined products of the 
industrially developed parts of the Nation. 

Competent estimates show that the 
building of a major reclamation dam will 
have an influence on business in practically 
every State. A study involving purchases 
of equipment and materials for Glen Can- 
yon Dam on the Colorado River revealed 
that the induced business over and above 
the basic purchases for construction 
amounted to approximately the same dollar 
value as the basic expenditure. This means 
that a dollar spent for direct purchases and 
payroll for construction gives rise to an- 
other dollar's worth of trade in the economy. 

Only about one-fourth of the construc- 
tion dollar was spent at the damsite, the 
remaining three-fourths going to 47 States, 
England and Canada—to the supply sources 
of steel, cement, machinery, and other in- 
dustrial goods. Taking account of induced 
business, the off-site trade and commerce 
amounted to about $6 for every dollar spent 
at the damsite. 

Now, granting the beneficial economic im- 
pact of water resources developments in the 
West, what of the question concerning pos- 
sible conflict in the philosophy of reclaim- 
ing land for farming when agricultural sur- 
pluses are a problem? 

Contrary to popular belief, farm surpluses 
are confined to a small number of crops. 
Wheat, corn, cotton, grain sorghum, and to- 
bacco comprise 95 percent of the surplus 
crop holdings of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. Reclamation farms grow no 
tobacco. Cotton supply and demand has now 
adjusted to the point where an increased 
acreage of cotton planting was called for 
this year. : 

Wheat is the Nation's No. 1 surplus crop, 
comprising two-fifths of the above-men- 
tioned CCC inventory. When irrigation is 
introduced into the dryland wheat country, 
farm enterprises diversify and wheatgrowing 
is replaced by more stable and profitable 
crops. A very small amount of wheat is 
grown on reclamation farms. It has little, 
if any, impact on the cash wheat market or 
on the commercial wheat supply because it is 
utilized for poultry and livestock feed right 
on the irrigated farms. 

Reclamation farms grew about 1 percent 
each of the country’s corn and sorghum 
crops in 1959. The corn and sorghum grown 
under irrigation in the West, therefore, can- 
not compete to any significant degree with 
the 99 percent grown elsewhere. This 1 per- 
cent does not enter the market channels, 
since it is urgently needed on the irrigated 
farms and surrounding ranches for supple- 
mental feed. The enhancement of the 700 
million acres of western rangeland through 
the availability of irrigated feed crops is of 
incalculable value to the country's livestock 
industry. Distance alone precludes Midwest- 
ern farms from being feasible alternative 
sources of supplemental feed in most of these 
range areas. 

By and large the crops produced under irri- 
gation in the West are those which enjoy 
ready markets and increasing demand. 
Irrigation enables farmers to be highly ver- 
satile and they shift production to meet 
market conditions. Irrigation's contribution 
to our high nutritional standard through 
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production of fresh fruits and vegetables 
and livestock products is well known. 

The whole reclamation story would fill a 
book. The complete treatment would in- 
clude the success story of project repayment 
by the water users. It would relate the mil- 
lions in wealth and income saved by averag- 
ing out droughts and floods. It would illus- 
trate the strategic role of hydroelectric pow- 
er in national defense. It would point out 
the vital importance of our projects in the 
production of sugar. It would show the tre- 
mendous return of taxes to the Federal 
Treasury from the results of reclamation 
development. It would chart the country’s 
need, even now as inevitably in the future, 
for new employment and business opportuni- 
ties, new food and fiber supplies, and new 
areas in which to live and enjoy nature. 


Prospective Change of U.S. Policy Toward 
Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, two 
South Carolina newspapers, which have a 
record for speaking out against naive 
policies of appeasement, particularly 
with regard to our handling of problems 
and threats raised by the international 
Communist conspiracy, have recently 
published editorial comments which de- 
cry this administration’s proposed ac- 
tion to give diplomatic recognition to the 
so-called Republic of Outer Mongolia 
and to accede subsequently to Outer 
Mongolia’s admission to the United Na- 
tions. On July 8, 1961, the News and 
Courier of Charleston warns against this 
proposal in an editorial entitled “An- 
other Great Betrayal.” My hometown 
newspaper, the Aiken Standard and Re- 
view, voices a similar admonition in an 
editorial of July 12, 1961, entitled “In 
Global Left Field.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these editorials be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the News and Courier, Charleston, S. C., 
July 8, 1961} 
ANOTHER GREAT BETRAYAL 


Though the State Department continues 
to deny it, many signs point to a change of 
US. policy toward Red China. 

Among proposals discussed in Washington 
are U.S. recognition of Outer Mongolia, a 
Communist puppet state, and reception in 
the United States of an anti-Chiang Kai-shek 
Formosan politician. In a weasel-worded 
statement, a State Department spokesman 
said our Government would be derelict in its 
duty “if we did not prepare in advance” for 
the possibility that the membership of Com- 
munist China in the U.N. will be proposed 
in the fall. 

When the State Department says “prepare 
in advance,” it means to prepare in advance 
to surrender to the Communist and neutral- 
ist nations in the U.N. No one in the State 
Department even hints that the United 
States will or should use its veto power to 
keep Red China out of the UN. 
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The truth is that the United States may 
be on the verge of the biggest sellout of its 
friends and allies since Franklin Roosevelt 
met with Dictator Stalin of Russia at Yalta. 
At that time Roosevelt agreed to let Russia 
dominate the helpless countries of Eastern 
Europe. F.D.R. sold the East Europeans into 
Communist slavery. 

The same Yalta meeting provided for 
so-called independence of Outer Mongolia. 
In effect, this meant stripping Outer Mon- 
golia from free China and turning it over 
to the Communists as a puppet state. 

The tipoff on current plans came early this 
spring when it was revealed that the State 
Department agreed to let Owen Lattimore, 
notorious apostle of appeasement in Asia, 
visit Outer Mongolia. 

Simultaneously, the smear campaign 
against free China on Formosa was stepped 
up. The “liberal” pack screamed that the 
Chiang Kai-shek government on Formosa 
was a millstone around American necks. 

Formosa is the chief buttress of free world 
strength in Asia. Not only is it of immense 
strategic importance, but it is a rallying 
point for anti-Communist Chinese scattered 
throughout the Orient. Reliable observers 
report that Formosa is making the most re- 
markable economic progress of all the free 
nations of Asia. American private invest- 
ment has been encouraged, and this strong, 
prosperous land is a symbol of freedom. 

Liberals laugh at the idea of Chiang Kai- 
shek's troops bothering Communist Chinese 
on the mainland. But so qualified an ob- 
server of Asia as Keyes Beech, veteran Asian 
affairs reporter for the Chicago Foreign News 
Service, says that the way to stop Red Chin- 
ese infiltration in southeast Asia is to let 
troops from Formosa make lightning raids 
on the Chinese mainland. 

Formosa is the West Berlin of the Orient. 
The Government on Formosa is the rightful 
government of mainland China. As such, it 
should be protected. The United States 
should take not a single step toward ap- 
peasement of Red China. 

Outer Mongolia is a case in point. Rec- 
ognition of that Red puppet by the United 
States would be interpreted in Asia as a sign 
of American withdrawal and defeatism. 

The importance of stopping U.S. recogni- 
tion of Outer Mongolia is tremendous be- 
cause it is the first step toward appeasement 
in Asia. For that reason, the News and 
Courier urges readers to write their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress and call on 
them to protest any such defeatist action. 

From the Aiken (S.C.) Standard and 
Review] 


In GronkL LEFT FIELD 


The game of Russian roulette which Sen- 
ate Minority Leader EVERETT DIRKSEN charged 
is being played at the State Department ap- 
pears now to have been taken up by the 
White House as well. 

Senator Dmxsen’s blast referred to the De- 
partment’s toying with the two Chinas policy 
as a stratagem to keep Communist China out 
of the U.N. Secretary Rusk's boys suggest 
that U.N. seats be provided for both China's. 
and point out that since Mao has always in- 
sisted there’s only one China and that is Red, 
he would be compelled to turn down this 
generous offer. But the Senator reminds us 
that Chiang's Nationalists have declared that 
they would abandon their seat before they 
would sit in the same hall with Mao's gang. 
With this in mind, the Peiping bandits might 
fool the State Department schemers and leap 
at the offer. Then, as Senator DIRKSEN re- 
marked, “Nationalist China would be out and 
Red China in.” 

Now, from the White House come broad 
hints of a three-China policy, or, more spe- 
cifically, the addition of Outer Mongolia to 
our oriental appeasement strategy. This 
brilliant idea is credited to Under Secretary 
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Chester Bowles, who is said to have the sup- 
port of the President, if not of his nominal 
chief, Mr. Rusk. 

Mr. Bowles’ inspiration goes back to the 
refusal of the Russians at the last U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly to let the new African nation 
of Mauretania into the club unless Outer 
Mongolia (which we opposed) was seated too. 
As he sees it, we have only to extend our 
blessing to these lonely yak herders (there 
are approximately two square miles per per- 
son in Outer Mongolia) to achieve a listen- 
ing post” out yonder and warm African 
hearts at the same time by easing Maure- 
tania’s admission. 

Of course, there is just as much doubt to- 
day as last year as to whether Outer Mongolia 
is a satellite of Russia or Red China, or 
whether it could conceivably be regarded as 
a natlon —even by the UN., nor can we 
imagine what a U.S. Ambassador would be 
hearing at such a post. (Our nominee is 
Adlai Stevenson.) 

As matters stand, one of the help at the 
U.S. Embassy in Moscow has talked to the 
Mongolian Ambassador to the Kremlin and 
fixed things up for diplomatic relations, and 
Nationalist China, which has sald it will 
use its veto in the Security Council to block 
the U.N. deal, is furlous at us. 

Our Ambassador to Taipei, Everett Drum- 
right, who has urged the State Department 
to go slow, has been recalled to Washington 
for routine consultations, and is not ex- 
pected by Formosans to return. And Shen 
Chan-Huan, Nationalist Foreign Minister 
has charged that the United States “lacks 
the courage to fight for the cause of inter- 
national justice.” j 

The Shen theory, plus our reluctance to 
fight for our own rights, might explain our 
fondness for Russian roulette—from Cuba 
to Outer Mongolia. 


Allocation of Federal Aid to Parochial 
Schools Would Endanger Public Educa- 
tional System Itself, States Editorial in 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there is increasing evidence that not 
only is Federal aid to education im- 
periled by the opposition but there are 
also deep and divisive emotional currents 
developing which may endanger our 
system of public education itself. 

The intransigent efforts of a small 
segment of the population to force Fed- 
eral aid to church and private schools 
under the threat of blocking such assist- 
ance to public schools are beginning to 
justify the fears of many who support 
the American philosophy of free, non- 
sectarian public education. 

As pointed out in a most persuasive 
editorial recently published in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, “If tax 
funds are to be used in direct support 
of parochial schools, can anyone logi- 
cally argue they should not also be used 
in direct support of private schools? 
Parochial schools are private schools, 
religiously oriented.” 
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Once the door is opened for Federal 
aid to parochial schools, every religious 
sect may feel justified in applying for 
Government funds. With some 300 re- 
ligious denominations in the United 
States the prospect is fearful to con- 
template. I have little doubt that the 
allocation of Federal funds to parochial 
schools would result in what Prof. Rob- 
ert Lekachman of Barnard College has 
referred to as “a fragmenting of the 
school-age population among Protestant 
schools run by dozens of sects, Catholic 
schools, Jewish schools operated by at 
least three major groups, and public 
schools.” 

As quoted in the Gazette editorial, 
Professor Lekachman states that the 
public school, under such circumstances, 
would run “the grave risk of becoming 
a minority school, inadequately sup- 
ported from public funds, and unfavora- 
bly regarded by the community at large.” 

Mr. President, the American public 
school, more than any other single insti- 
tution in our society, is responsible for 
the quality of American democracy. It 
was our public school system during the 
latter part of the 19th century and the 
early decades of the 20th century that 
created American citizens of the tens of 
millions of children of European immi- 
grants. Those who would jeopardize 
our system of free public education 
would thus strike at the very heart of 
American democracy. And at a time 
when we need more than ever a unified 
national spirit we cannot afford the di- 
vision and sectarian strife which would 
be initiated by Federal aid to parochial 
schools. 


With this view in mind, Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Charleston Gazette of 
June 30 and also a UPI article on sepa- 
ration of church and state appearing in 
the News-Tribune of Keyser, W. Va.. 
July 11, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: X 
[From the Charleston (W.Va.) Gazette, June 

30, 1961] 
School, Am PUBLIC SCHOOL 
THREAT 


It is now apparent that the Federal Aid to 
Education Act is in deep trouble in the 
House of Representatives. What had been 
feared from the first has come to pass. The 
religion issue has raised its ugly head, and in 
the House a number of militant Catholics 
have joined forces with recalcitrant, race- 
conscious Democratic southerners and ultra- 
conservative Republicans to make a farce 
of President Kennedy's original proposal. 

The intent interest over this bill generated 
by Catholics of the persuasion of Cardinal 
Spellman has triggered other religious 
denominations to consider how they can se- 
cure Federal funds for their schools, The 
school aid debate no longer centers between 
Catholics and the rest of the Nation. 

Rabbi Morris Sherer of the ultra- 
Orthodox Agudath Israel, for example, tes- 
tified before a House Education and Labor 
Subcommittee as follows: “We strongly sup- 
port Federal aid to parochial schools. The 
Jewish parent who sends his child to a paro- 
chial school has to make many sacrifices. 
These parents should not be unduly 
penalized for practicing the exercise of their 
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free choice, implicit in the American way 
of life, to educate their children in accord- 
ance with their religious conscience.” 

This misses the point completely. The 
free choice of parents to educate their chil- 
dren in private, parochial, or public schools 
has never been and is not now in jeopardy. 
The crux of the matter involves those who 
devoutly believe in the public school system 
having to pay toward a private or parochial 
school education of which they strongly 
disapprove, which in practical application 
would mean the end of a free public school 
system. 

If tax funds are to be used in direct sup- 
port of parochial schools, can anyone logi- 
cally argue they should not also be used in 
direct support of private schools? Parochial 
schools are private schools, religiously orient- 
ed. The public school is there for all to use, 
but once the break is made to include public 
support of any type of private or parochial 
school it will be impossible to define a ter- 
mination point of where public support 
must be stopped. 

Make no mistake—and this eventual con- 
sequence has not been stressed nearly 
enough—public support of parochial schools 
will destroy the public school system. Reli- 
gious schools will spring up in every com- 
munity, each demanding its fair share of the 
Federal outlay. 

Robert Lekachman, associate professor of 
economics at Barnard College. in a recent 
article in the New Leader outlines precisely 
what will happen: There “will be a frag- 
menting of the school-age population among 
Protestant schools run by dozens of sects, 
Catholic schools, Jewish schools operated by 
at least three major groups, and public 
schools.” In such an arrangement the public 
school runs “the grave risk of becoming a 
minority school, inadequately supported 
from public funds, and unfavorably regard- 
ed by the community at large.” 

The benefits of the American public school 
should be obvious to most people by this 
time, but Lekachman reminds us what they 
are: “Effective democracy demands a delicate 
balance between variety and the shared expe- 
rience. Since democracy is a system which 
endures because its citizens learn at the least 
to tolerate each other and at the best to 
understand each other, any social agency 
which brings child or adult into association 
with others whose habits and beliefs differ 
fron’ his does a service to public enlighten- 
ment, Only recently and incompletely have 
we given up attacking our neighbors because 
they are Catholics or Jews; we have not 
ceased to attack them because they are Ne- 
groes. Democracy is a difficult system, toler- 
ance is an irksome virtue and understanding 
is a demanding task. Is there any place ex- 
cept the classroom where the rich and poor, 
the white and the Negro, the Jew and the 
Catholic, the immigrants and the Daughters 
of the American Revolution can learn to put 
up with each other?” 

The most important aspect of a public 
school education, however, is its neutrality 
with respect to philosophical and religious 
questions dealing with the ultimate ends 
of mankind. It does not indulge in dogma 
at an impressionable age when the mind's 
processes are being formulated and condi- 
tioned. It rather seeks to prepare the mind 
to be able at a later period in life to make 
up its own mind on the great, unsettled is- 
sues of the ages—issues whose essential 
truths are subject to change and to per- 
sonal interpretation. Despite what dogma- 
tists may contend, life’s verities are never 
quite as simple or as pat“ as they make 
them sound. 

The public school system, of course, is im- 
perfect. It does have inequities and de- 
fects, but on balance it has served the 
Nation honorably and conscientiously. It 
needs to be strengthened, not weakened— 
hence the necessity for President Ken- 
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nedy'’s bill. At the same time, if it is 

impossible to pass that bill without prolif- 

eration of funds to other schools, in the 

long run it would be better to have no bill 

at all. 

[From the News-Tribune, Keyser, W. Va., 
July 11, 1961 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE PRESENTS 
Conspicuous ISSUES 


(By Louis Cassels) 


Americans are committed to the proposi- 
tion that both religion and freedom are best 
served by separation of church and State. 

But 170 years after this general principle 
was written into the Constitution, there is 
still no clear national consensus on where 
the line of separation should be drawn or 
how strictly it should be enforced. 

The issue has been argued before the Su- 
preme Court in several major cases this 
year. It figures prominently in continuing 
congressional debate over Federal aid to 
education. Even the Peace Corps has be- 
come involved in a church-State controversy, 
growing out of its plan to delegate some of 
its projects to religious agencies. 

With church-State relationships playing 
such a conspicuous part in the news, it may 
be useful background to take a look at what 
the Constitution says, the various inter- 
pretations that have been placed on its 
languages, and the “grey areas“ that are pres- 
ently in dispute. 

INTERPRET AMENDMENT DIFFICULTY 


The first amendment, adopted in 1791. 
says that “Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

The mildest reading of that clause is that 
there is to be no established church in 
America, and the Government must treat 
all religious bodies impartially. 

The strictest reading is that there is to 
be an impenetrable “wall of separation” be- 
tween church and State, with Government 
taking an absolutely neutral attitude toward 
religion. 

There are advocates of both these view- 
points today. But in actual practice, the 
Nation has tended to steer a middle course 
between extreme interpretations of the first 
amendment. It has felt its way along 
through history, pragmatically accepting 
some church-state relationships and reject- 
ing others. 

Thus, the U.S. Armed Forces have chap- 
lains whose salaries are paid by the Govern- 
ment. Congress opens its sessions with 
prayer. It is standard courtroom practice 
for a witness to rest hand on the Bible 
while swearing to tell the truth “so help me 
God.” The official national motto is “In 


God we trust“ and the pledge of allegiance 


to the flag contains the words “one Nation, 
under G 
COURT FORBIDS SUPPORT 

While permitting these and other official 
recognitions of the role of religion in Amer- 
ican life, the Supreme Court has asserted 
repeatedly (most recently last month) that 
tax funds may never be used “to support any 
religious activities or institutions.” 

Even in this realm, however, the basic 
principle that the Government must not give 
financial support to religious activities has 
been heavily qualified in practice. 

Tax exemption, for example, is indisputa- 
bly a form of subsidy. Churches throughout 
American are exempt from real estate taxa- 
tion. In many communities, tax-free status 
is also extended to commercial property 
owned by churches, , 

The Federal Government encourages con- 
tributions to religious organizations by mak- 
ing them deductible from an individual’s 
taxable income. And it does not collect 
income taxes on money earned by a religious 
organization through profitmaking business 
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activities, such as operating a winery, a 
bakery, or a store, 

Nearly all religious bodies, including such 
ardent advocates of church-state separation 
as the Baptists, support tax exemptions for 
buildings which actually are used as houses 
of worship. The rationale is that property 
taxes on churches could easily become op- 
pressive by thereby interfering with the free 
exercise of religion“ guaranteed by the first 
amendment. 


QUESTION SOME EXEMPTIONS 


But there is considerable debate, particu- 
larly among Protestants, about the validity of 
granting property or income tax exemptions 
to church-owned enterprises which are actu- 
ally moneymaking commercial ventures. 
The Reverend Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, State 
clerk of the United Presbyterian Church, has 
urged that such exemptions be repealed. 
Baptist leaders expressed similar feelings at 
a conference on the subject in Washington 
last fall. 

Still more controversial is the question of 
when the Government may properly offer 
and churches may properly accept, financial 
support for humanitarian and educational 
activities. 

This question is posed by the current 
congressional debate over long-term loans 
for construction of certain types of class- 
rooms at parochial schools. But it is-not a 
new one. It is also involved in long-stand- 
ing Federal programs under which Govern- 
ment funds are made available for construc- 
tion of hospital and college facilities which 
are operated by religious bodies. 


UNEASY CONSCIENCE INDICATED 


While few church-related institutions have 
been willing to refuse this Federal money, 
there are growing indications of an uneasy 
conscience on the subject in some of the ma- 
jor Protestant denominations. Methodist 
Bishop A. Dudley Ward, for example, warned 
recently that Protestants who accept public 
funds for hospitals and schools are under- 
mining their historic stand in favor of 
church-state separation. 

“If we maintain that Roman Catholic 
churches have no right to receive aid for 
parochial schools,” he said, we must put our 
own house in order.” 

The latest Federal proposal to arouse 
church-state controversy is the announced 
plan of the Peace Corps to work through 
established voluntary agencies, including re- 
ligious organizations, in carrying out some of 
its aid projects for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Director Sargent Shriver has said that 
participating religious groups must accept 
Peace Corpsmen of all faiths, and must 
promise not to engage in proselytizing. 

JEWISH CONGRESS PROTESTS 

The American Jewish Congress has pro- 
tested that this program “represents just 
that type of partnership between church 
and state that the first amendment was in- 
tended to prevent.” 

The Reverend Dr. Earl S. Erb, foreign 
missions secretary of the United Lutheran 
Church, said it would be “utterly wrong” 
for religious organizations to accept Peace 
Corps funds and personnel on the terms 
proposed by Shriver. It would mean, he said, 
that they would be foregoing, in return for 
a Government subsidy, “the right to pro- 
claim the gospel which, after all is the 
church’s primary mission.” 

A third objection was cited by a spokes- 
man for the United Presbyterian Church, 
who said that if churches get involved in a 
U.S. Government operation like the Peace 
Corps, they will revive the suspicion which 
they have been so hard to live down 
in underdeveloped countries—that Chris- 
tian missionaries are agents of “Western im- 

* 


Other religious groups, including Catholics 
ara. Quakers, have welcomed the Peace Corps 
P: 
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B’nai B'rith Americanism Citation to 
Frank P. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, Oma- 
ha’s broadcasting executive Frank P. 
Fogarty was the 61st recipient of the 
B'nai B'rith citation presented by the 
Henry Monsky Lodge No. 354. 

Mr. Fogarty is a man of many civic 
achievements and honors. He has also 
gained wide recognition in his own field 
of radio and television communications. 

Mr. Fogarty has a keen sense of ethics 
and fair dealing and the important part 
they must play in our business com- 
munity. He is opposed to the type of 
expedience which is sometimes thought 
to be necessary in order for business to 
thrive and prosper. 

Mr. Fogarty accepted the award on 
June 8 of this year. At that time he read 
and endorsed a creed for American busi- 
ness. I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the text of that “Creed for Amer- 
ican Business,” together with my tele- 
gram of congratulations. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and creed were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

June 6, 1961. 
Mr, RUBEN LIPPETT, 
Henry Monsky Lodge, 
Omaha, Nebr.: 

In presenting to Frank P. Fogarty the 
B'nai B'rith’s Americanism citation your 
good Henry Monsky Lodge is maintaining the 
high standards and excellence of its tradi- 
tion of awards programs. All Omahans and 
Nebraskans take pride in Frank Fogarty’s 
splendid record as a civic leader as well as 
businessman. He has been a part of the 
growth of a wholesome and sound city and 
State for a quarter century in a very mean- 
ingful way. We congratulate and salute 
Mr. Focarty. We commend your lodge for 
extending this richly deserved, well-earned 
recognition. 

Roman L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senator, Nebraska. 


A CREED FOR AMERICAN BUSINESS 


(By Frank P. Fogarty, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent of the Meredith Broadcasting Com- 
pany, and Vice President and General 
Manager of WOW-AM-TV-FM, in a speech 
on acceptance of the Americanism Cita- 
tion Award presented by the Henry Mon- 
sky Lodge of the B’nai B'rith, Omaha, 
June 6, 1961) 

We believe that business should earn a 
profit, and that it should wear its profits 
proudly. Too long have we permitted short- 
sighted critics to point the finger of shame 
at profits, as something to be schemed, bar- 
gained and taxed out of existence. 

We believe that business should be more 
eloquent and evangelistic in explaining and 
defending the profit system, otherwise known 
as free enterprise. We have failed to con- 
vince the people that out of profits must 
come the money to make jobs, to promote 
philanthropy, to support the Government, 
and to finance the growth of the country. 
We have erected what we fondly hope are 
adequate defenses for the physical targets 
of the Communists, but we have failed to 
provide for the defense of their ultimate tar- 
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gets, our profit system, our democracy and 
our faith in God. 

We believe that a business should be deeply 
integrated into the community it serves, 
so that it will know the needs, desires and 
problems of that community. 

We believe that a business should accept 
its full share of responsibility for the things 
that make a community a better place in 
which to work and live. Concretely, this 
means that a business should interest itself 
in schools, churches, hospitals, parks, mu- 


` seums, settlement houses, health and welfare 


organizations, old people's homes, and nur- 
series, among other institutions. 

We believe that a business should be a 
good citizen in the formal or political sense 
of the world. It should of course pay its 
just share of taxes fully and promptly. Over 
and above that, it should take an interest 
in government and encourage its employees, 
customers and associates to do so. Business 
should support city planning and foster 
soundly conceived public works, looking 
upon them, not as a burden, but as an 
investment. 

We believe that business should sweep 
broad horizons in its thinking, that business 
should be accurately informed about and 
emotionally involved in the problems that 
confront the United States, both in so-called 
normal times, such as you and I have seldom 
experienced in our lives, and also in these 
days of cold war and hot peace. We believe 
business should contribute to the Nation its 
full share of thinking and leadership. We 
think business should speak out more fre- 
quently, more clearly, more bravely. 

We believe that a business should con- 
tribute to the economic health of its com- 
munity. It should work vigorously for a 
political climate in which business can pros- 
per, thereby broadening the base for taxa- 
tion, creating jobs and developing oppor- 
tunity for the young. Business should lay 
out the welcome mat for other businesses, 
even though of the same type. 


Reds Yes, Putnam No 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just received a letter from my 


friend and constituent, Mr. J. Frank 


Curry, Birmingham, Ala., who points up 
what I consider to be a most unfortunate 
situation. It is a situation that I think 
deserves the attention of my colleagues 
in Congress, and the public at large, and 
thus I wish to insert in the RECORD Mr. 
Curry’s letter, along with a pertinent 
editorial from the Birmingham News, 
which appeared on July 11, 1961. 

Mr. Curry and the editorial emphasize 
the irony of the fact that the Washing- 
ton Post recently willingly accepted an 
advertisement from the Communist 
Party but, on a previous occasion which 
I well remember, refused, without ex- 
planation, to accept an advertisement 
from a group of outstanding Birming- 
ham citizens who wished to publish a 
copy of a letter to the President on the 
subject of racial segregation authored 
by a distinguished American of the 
northeastern section of the United 
States. 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 11, 1961. 
Hon, GEORGE HUDDLESTON, Jr., 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Georce: Attached is a reproduction 
of an editorial appearing in the July 11, 1961, 
issue of the Birmingham News, 

The editorial says in effect that the 
Washington Post willingly accepts adver- 
tisements from the Communist Party. Yet 
when responsible citizens of Birmingham, 
Ala., for a fee, ask the same Washington 
Post to publish as an advertisement a letter 
concerning racial matters their advertise-, 
ment is not acceptable. 

In a democracy we certainly should not 
be in a position to dictate what a newspaper 
accepts and rejects. On the other hand, 
where a newspaper does not follow principles 
consistent with democracy than I think the 
public should be made aware of that fact. 
In essence the Washington Post apparently 
is perfectly willing to accept revenue from 
& group that advocates the overthrow of the 
U.S. Government. Yet they will not accord 
the same treatment to people who are some 
of the outstanding citizens of the United 
States. 

I certainly hope you will make this fact 
known on the House floor so that it will be 
a part of the Record. The Washington Post 
wields too much influence in our Nation's 
Capital for these facts not to be a part of the 
RECORD. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK CURRY. 


Reps Yes, Purnam No 


On page A-6, the Washington Post on June 
26 printed a five-column advertisement pald 
for by the Communist Party, U.S.A., Gus 
Hall, general secretary, address listed at 23 
West 26th Street, New York, N.Y. 

The ad was an open letter to the Ameri- 
can people, in which the Reds attacked Su- 
preme Court decisions requiring the party to 
register as required by congressionally passed 
law and upholding penalties against anyone 
belonging to the party knowing its objec- 
tive is forceful overthrow of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. 

The Reds pitifully appealed to the Ameril- 
can people to realize that if this could be 
done to them, then American freedom gen- 
erally was imperiled. 

The matter is of some importance because 
the Post in printing the ad gave press space, 
for a fee, to an organization considered by 
court and the vast majority of Americans to 
be almed at doing this Nation in along with 
its traditional freedoms. 

Yet the same Washington Post in January 
of 1959 declined to accept as an advertise- 
ment material offered by a group of responsi- 
ble Birmingham citizens in the form of the 
original Putnam letter, written by an Amer- 
ican of northern origin but concerning racial 
matters. The letter had been sent origi- 
nally to the President. 

The Post turned the letter down as a paid 
ad though it gave no reasons for doing so. 

Why, the public may ask, could the Post 
find reasons for accepting Communists’ 
money but refusing money of Birmingham, 
Ala., citizens for reprinting as an ad the 
Putnam letter? 


The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 
eee 


HON. JOHN | J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, I was in- 
deed saddened to learn today from the 
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majority leader, Mr. McCormack, of the 
passing yesterday of the beloved and 
lovely wife of our respected Chaplain, 
Dr. Braskamp. My heart goes out to 
Dr. Braskamp in his great loss. He has 
lost a loyal helpmate of many years. 

He and his son and daughter have the 
deepest sympathy and prayers of the 
Rooney family in their bereavement. 


Dr. Lee De Forest, “Father of Radio” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, on June 
30, Dr. Lee De Forest died in Holloywood, 
Calif., at the age of 87. With his death a 
great genius in the field of communica- 
tions passed from the scene. In 1906 Dr. 
De Forest invented the audion tube, and 
it was this feat that led to the develop- 
ment of the radio and television in- 
dustries. 

Dr. De Forest was not only an inven- 
tive genius—he was a great dreamer and 
thinker. In his autobiography, “Father 
of Radio,” published in 1950, he wrote: 

Throughout my long career I have lost 
no opportunity to cry out in earnest against 
the crass commercialism, the etheric van- 
dalism of the vulgar hucksters, agencies, ad- 
vertisers, station owners—all who, lacking 
awareness of their grand opportunities and 
moral responsibilities to make of radio an 
uplifting influence, continue to enslave and 
sell for quick cash the grandest medium 
which has yet been given to man to help 
upward his struggling spirit. 


With the strong emphasis today on 
crime and violence in our radio and tele- 
vision programs, Dr. De Forest's words 
have special significance. 

A fine tribute was paid to Dr. De 
Forest by the New York Times in an 
editorial on July 4. I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the New York Times, July 4, 1961] 
Lee De Forest | 


Lee De Forest was credited with more than 
300 inventions; but his name will forever be 
associated with one magic word—audion. It 
was this single invention, a vacuum tube 
in which he introduced a third element, 
known as the grid, into a two-element tube 
invented 4 years earlier by Dr. J. A. Fleming, 
of England, which brought into being the 
electronic age with all its marvels. Its um- 
mediate achievement was to make possible 
radio broadcasting and the long-distance 
telephone. Later it led to the talking motion 
picture and later still to television. 

But these were only the early manifesta- 
tions of an age that is just now beginning 
to unfold. The electronic tube and its more 
sophisticated modern descendant, the tran- 
sistor, have made possible the giant com- 
puting machines that in many ways chal- 
lenge the human brain. It has opened up 
the age of automation, more revolutionary 
in its social implications than the industrial 
revolution. And finally, it has made possible 
the age of satellites and interplanetary 
travel, which has opened for man the road 
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to the stars. It is, therefore, no wonder 
that the De Forest invention of the tiny 
tube that harnessed the electron to man's 
uses is regarded by many as one of the 
greatest single inventions of this or any 
other age. 


We Must Be More of a Nuisance to the 
Kremlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix to the Recor an edi- 
torial from the Saturday Evening Post 
dated July 15, 1961, entitled “We Must 
Be More of a Nuisance to the Kremlin.” 
I feel that this editorial expresses the 
sentiments of a great majority of the 
American people as to mistakes, blun- 
ders, and just plain naivete on the part 
of our foreign policymakers in trying 
to wrestle with the problems posed by 
the international Communist conspiracy. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r 
We Must BE More or a NUISANCE TO THE 


At Vienna President Kennedy seems to 
have been handed the nearest thing to an 
ultimatum that the Communist conspira- 
tors have ever had the brass to issue to this 
country. To his credit, President Kennedy 
has made no effort to pretend that the 
conversations with Khrushchey have any 
but somber implications. Expressions of 
hope were left to the more gullible members 
of the press. More disappointing was his 
apparent conclusion that our most effective 
response to the Communist threat is to be 
more foreign aid. With Laos, which has 
received millions of US. aid, seem- 
ingly about to go down the drain, it is not 
surprising that Members of Congress and 
the people at large are having trouble buy- 
ing foreign aid as our only weapon in the 
rapidly approaching final battle for the 
world. — 

Ina recent column Joseph Alsop described 
Communist strategy thus: “With the most 
careful calculation moves are made, or in 
the case of Berlin moves are threatened, 
which are not overtly military in character. 
But these moves leave the Western Allies 
with no choices open to them except to 
make an overtly military riposte, or to ac- 
cept the loss of a vital position.” 

In a recent column Joseph Alsop described 
resourcefulness, or the courage, to adopt a 
similar strategy to put the Communists off 
balance. At the time of the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956 we could have recognized the 
insurrectionist government promptly—per- 
haps not as promptly as we later recognized 
Red-backed Castro—but in time to lend our 
prestige to the freedom fighters and perhaps 
make the Kremlin think twice before meet- 
ing such a challenge with force. Well, we 
flubbed that one. Today, although we are 
free with our criticism of Portugal's colonial 
system, take a chilly attitude toward the 
anti-Communist junta in South Korea and 
are eager to sponsor outside interference in 
the late brutal dictatorship of the Dominican 
Republic, we never seem able to think up 
some plausible reason to upset the timetable 
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of the Soviet bosses in any Red satrapy. 
Moscow complains of alleged mismanage- 
ment by the Bonn government of West Ger- 
many. Couldn't we demand something like 
a United Nations accounting of Soviet ad- 
ministration in Communist East Berlin? 

After all, there would be far more logic in 
such a move than in most of the meddling we 
have been doing lately. If uncalculated 
meddling, via the U.N. or otherwise, is to 
be our policy, we can hardly complain when 
and if the United Nations issues a ukase 
against some allegedly undemocratic taint in 
American domestic affairs. 

The trouble with the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s policy in this regard appears to be that 
it is based on a vague insistence on democ- 
racy and a hostility to colonialism and dic- 
tatorships—mostly rightists or anti-Com- 
munist dictatorships—instead of resting 
squarely on American national interest and 
security. The pitch on anticolonialism not 
only commits us, as Arthur Krock put it in 
the New York Times, to “open land-grabbing 
at the expense of another NATO ally, such as 
Sukarno’s claim to rights to the Nether- 
lands zone in New Guinea,” but to “demand 
or precipitate independence of unprepared 
peoples.” In any event, why be tougher on 
pro-West colonialism than on Communist 
colonialism? It’s a good question which is 
seldom answered. 

A regard for national security would dic- 
tate a strong pro-Monroe Doctrine stand 
against the occupation of Cuba by Com- 
munists. Our opposition to Castro would 
not be based on the fact that he is a dictator, 
but that his regime is under the control of 
the Soviet Union, which is frankly pledged 
to our destruction. We might also complain 
of the forced contribution of American 
money for aid to Castro via a United Na- 
tions loan. We would not feel called upon 
to take a position on what goes on in Angola, 
Korea, or the Dommican Republic beyond a 
natural desire to maintain conventional re- 
lations with countries which are also threat- 
ened by the Communist conspiracy. If we 
must annoy other people, let it be our 
enemies. 


Modern Mass Transit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Members of the Senate 
an informative article by Mr. E. H. Wol- 
son, president of Brown Survey Corp., 
on the importance of modern mass trans- 
portation to our urban areas. 

While this piece was written prior to 
passage of the mass transportation 
amendments I introduced to provide $75 
million for planning, demonstration 
grants, and emergency loans, the article 
illustrates the scope of factors that 
should be considered in the develop- 
ment of a comprehensive program to 
alleviate urban traffic congestion. Since 
the administration is now studying the 
formulation of a comprehensive, long- 
range program, this article serves as a 
timely and valuable insight into the 
problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Wolson’s article be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mass Transit Is THE LIFETIME OF BUSINESS 
(By E. H. Wolson, president, Brown Survey 
Corp.) 

Public attention has been focused on the 
plight of the public transit and commuter 
situation through the introduction of New 
Jersey's Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR.'S 
urban transportation bill. Traffic conges- 
tion is a 20th century phenomenon. It ac- 
companied urban centralization. However, 
its present proportions are unprecedented. 
Despite the attention this problem receives, 
the outlook for any significant relief is not 
encouraging, unless there is long range 
planning, with all the modern refinements 
on the drawing boards put to immediate 
everyday use, and tax relief and moneys, at 
low interest rates, made available to modern- 
ize and expand passenger systems. Attrac- 
tive equipment and fast schedules will woo 
the auto drivers back to public transit and 
eliminate the need for many multiple lane 
highways. Statistics have proven that priv- 
ate cars carry an average of 1.7 passengers 
per trip. 

Mass transit is the business lifeline carry- 
ing the bulk of the employed to their places 
of occupation, school children to their 
schools, the shopper to the shopping center. 
The living pattern in the last decade has 
changed drastically with shorter working 
hours. The impact of television changed the 
evening travel pattern. Off peak and week- 
end transit use have dropped. Local transit 
and commuter lines are burdened with heavy 
peak hour loads and uneconomical opera- 
tion of off peak hour runs. Most transit 
companies have peak to base rider ratios of 
from 3:1 to 5:1. The capacity, and there- 
fore the cost, of a metropolitan’ transporta- 
tion system is largely increased by the un- 
even demand for its use on a time-basis. It 
is generally estimated that in large urban 
centers 40 percent of the total passenger 
traffic moves within 3 hours or 124 percent 
of the available time per day. This requires 
heavy investment and costs for equipment 
and manpower for peak use. 

Transit is a service available to all the pub- 
lic. The general public, however, is not fully 
aware of the importance of transit. They 
take it for granted. The importance of trans- 
it is only brought sharply into focus by a 
sudden work stoppage or a public announce- 
ment by management of the abandonment of 
service. Yet the same consideration that is 
given to public utilities such as gas, electric 
and telephone companies, with standby 
charges for services whether used or not, has 
never been given to transit. These utilities 
have a base service charge, recognized by law, 
billed to the customer monthly, whether or 
not the service is used. The telephone in- 
dustry would be as sick as the transit in- 
dustry if the user paid only for calls made. 
The same applies to the gas and electric com- 
panies. Why should the transit industry be 
the only public utility required to maintain 
millions of dollars worth of equipment with- 
out the security of basic standby compensa- 
tion? Since this form of revenue has not 
been provided for, even though the services 
rendered contribute greatly to land develop- 
ment, increased income and tax rolls, cer- 
tainly special consideration is more than 
merited. There is a reluctance by passenger 
carriers to file for increased fare rates be- 
cause the public instinctively and militantly 
opposes the granting of increased rates. In 
order to supply the expanded service that is 
constantly being demanded, a service charge 
for the benefit of the industry would eimi- 
nate many of the problems and sources of 
public opposition and disapproval. Taking 
into consideration the high subsidies for rail- 
roads and other forms of transportation for 
a relatively few passengers, the local private- 
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ly owned carriers are being short-changed 
with the very limited tax relief granted in 
some areas, but not on a national basis. 

Neglect of mass transportation is the pat- 
tern in most communities. In these very 
same communities mass transit offers the 
only hope of traffic relief. Neglect has un- 
necessarily enlarged the cost of rehabilita- 
tion. American business has been built on 
the philosophy of private enterprise, oper- 
ated with a reasonable return to those mak- 
ing the capital investment. As long as car- 
riers are financed privately, there is little 
hope of anything but further deterioration 
in service and higher fares on many subur- 
ban railroads, rapid transit and bus systems. 
No financing of new rights-of-way, replace- 
ment of downtown terminals with new dis- 
tribution routes, or addition of new stations, 
bridges, tunnels, and similar major under- 
takings, can be attempted with privately fi- 
nanced capital. Where such improvements 
are subject to additional local property taxes, 
the sale of capital, assets, rather than in- 
creasing them is encouraged. The Williams 
bill includes many recommendations for fi- 
nancing transit’s rehabilitation and growth. 
This is an urgent program that should be 
implemented without long delays. Numerous 
engineering studies, made in every area of 
the country are available. These are based 
on sound engineering plans that would be 
the basis for making funds available to oper- 
ators at low interest rates. 

The building of highways and freeways are 
important parts of the national program but 
can never alone serve the hearts of metro- 
politan areas by bringing in more cars to 
add to center city traffic flow strangulation. 


Every type of conveyance: private automo-. 


bile, bus, high-speed transit, and commuter 
railroads has its place in its sphere in the 
movement of people. The mass carrier has 
lost most of its appeal because of the lack 
of speed, and in many instances, the use of 
old equipment. The actual backbone of the 
public transportation system is the service 
that is rendered by local carriers, to the cen- 
ters of population. Reserved lanes for mass 
transportation, with planned fringe parking 
lots, would also help give the service flexi- 
bility by making it more attractive. Modern 
new equipment on commuter lines is a must 
on most of the systems in the country. The 
increased speed of movement of the public 
carrier in reserved lanes would attract riders 
and eliminate the need of much of the 
private flow into the center. 

Local carriers have been saddled with the 
ills of the past. A glaring example is the 
custom of carrying students at highly re- 
duced rates during peak hours with no sub- 
sidy from school boards to compensate for 
the differential in fares. School transporta- 
tion is a sorely needed public service that 
cannot be denied, but the cost should be 
included in the overall school tax from which 
carriers should be reasonably compensated 
for such service. ‘ 

To create a more even traffic flow that 
would utilize equipment and manpower more 
equitably, it would seem that the travel 
pattern can be changed further with the 
cooperation. and interest of industry and 
civic governing bodies. One suggestion 
would be changed the opening hour of busi- 
ness offices to provide for spreading the peak 
hours of travel, such as having opening hours 
of business offices at 8:45 am. with a propor- 
tionate earlier closing, schools to open at 
9:30 a.m. and retail establishments tg open 
at 10 am. This would create a more even 
transit flow pattern, contributing much- 
needed relief in spreading heavy peaks to an 
even loading flow. Similar changes in clos- 
Ing hours should also be considered. As with 
many proposed changes, there will be areas 
of complaint. The pilot experiment in the 
intensely concentrated insurance area in New 
York City on early opening now in operation 
is reported to be a satisfactory experiment 
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with employees welcoming the earlier closing 
hours. In the well remembered gas shortage 
era during World War II, staggered working 
hours were proven workable and practical 
in industry and retail establishments. 
Schools can be brought into this program. 
Mercantile establishments would, without a 
doubt, welcome the change giving them the 
opportunity to open and close later to ac- 
commodate office workers who would then 
be free to shop before the stores close. 

Transit management, on all levels, have 
blue printed modern plans for the expansion 
of lines and speedup of service, realizing 
fully that they are public utilities. None of 
these plans can be successfully executed 
without public aid. This does not mean con- 
version to public ownership. On the whole, 
private operation, as such, compared to pub- 
lic operation has proven to be more efficient 
and dollar conscious, utilizing its equipment 
and manpower to the highest potential. 

Transit aid is vital in every area. With the 
exception of several isolated instances there 
have been no startling new innovations in 
equipment, stations, route planning or fare 
structures in the past decade. The Chicago 
Congress Street Expressway and the Phila- 
delphia Commuter Railroad operations 
Northeast and Northwest have proven a 
point: The public will ride mass carriers. In 
neither of these instances has the most 
modern equipment been used. ‘Traffic relief 
needs broader planning on a regional basis. 
It does not apply to any one form of mass 
transportation. Coordination of effort must 
extend to all metropolitan needs. 

The purpose here is merely to point out the 
need for whatever machinery is necessary to 
speedily grant relief, to improve what is 
available and to avoid duplication and wasted 
effort. 


i 
S of East German Revolt 


of June 17, 1953 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the remarks 
of Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, Inc., 
on the occasion of the commemoration 
of the East German revolt of June 17, 
1953. 

Mr. Cherne’s remarks are especially 
pertinent at this time in view of the new 
Berlin crisis. They lend a new perspec- 
tive to our position in Berlin and to the 
Soviet bloc’s problem in central Europe. 
He maintains that the one place in the 
world the United States is the 
strongest and where the Soviets are the 
weakest. is in the heart of central Eu- 
rope—in the captive nations and espe- 
cially in East Germany and Berlin. Mr. 
Cherne suggests that, instead of being 
apprehensive about the tensions on Ber- 
lin, the Soviets ought to be apprehen- 
sive. He contends that here we are 
strong, while the Soviets are weak so 
long as we persist on holding to our re- 
sponsibility in West Berlin. 

The obverse implication of this is that, 
if we let Berlin get away from the free 
world it may lose, thereby, a vital posi- 
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tion, probably a decisive position for the 

free world. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text or Rapio Broapcast py AFL-CIO PRESI- 
DENT GEORGE MEANY ON FOREIGN AID AND 
FREEDOM OVER THE AMERICAN BROADCASTING 
Co. Nerwork, JULY 13, 1961. 


Government officials and people generally 
are talking in Washington this week about 
the urgent need for reappraisal of our Na- 
tion's military posture. Chairman Khru- 
shehev's announcement that Soviet Russia 
has revoked plans for reducing the size of 
her armed forces and increase expendi- 
tures for weapons by $3 billion, plus the pub- 
lic display in Moscow of new supersonic jet 
bombers and fighters, constitute clear warn- 
ings. The Government believes we must 
look to our defenses and properly so. 

But it must be realized that our national 
defenses are not entirely military. The 
peace of the world and the security of our 
own country depend upon people as well as 
weapons. ‘To strengthen our own people for 
the tests to come, the Government has int- 
tiated various programs for the stimulation 
of the national economy. To strengthen the 
people of other countries, outside the Com- 
munist orbit, but threatened by it, President 
Kennedy has proposed and Congress is now 
debating an unusually broad program of 
economic aid. 

In considering this issue, Congress needs 
the help and guidance of the American peo- 
ple. It cannot truly judge the temper of the 
Nation if its citizens remain silent on such 
an important matter. That is why I am 
appealing tonight, in the mame of millions 
of union workers throughout the country for 
support of the dent's foreign economic 
aid bill. 

Congress must also weigh the facts in this 
vital matter. As we examine the facts, we 
find that hundreds of millions of people in 
our world today are seeking a better way of 
life. They have been oppressed for cen- 
turies by colonialsm, exploitation, hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. They look forward 
now to national sovereignty and to a more 
abundant life for themselves and their 
children—in freedom, if possible. 

Whatever else may divide the people of the 
undeveloped lands, they share a common 
yearning for objectives which can be 
summed up in one word—progress. We in 
the trade-union movement can understand 
and sympathize with these aspirations. 
They are not confined to one country, one 
area or one race, but are universal among 
humanity. 

The next 10 years may well decide whether 
the newly developing nations can achieve 
real gains with our assistance in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, or whether they will decide 
that only a totalitarian system like commu- 
nism can produce the economic growth for 
which they hunger. 

Thus far, the main objection raised in 
Congress against President Kennedy's bill is 
that it will cost a lot of money. It will. But 
the issue no longer is whether we can afford 
to spend the money. We simply cannot af- 
ford not to give this aid. 

Some of the opponents of the bill con- 
tend the 85 billion involved in this foreign 
aid program could be better spent right 
here at home in America, for the direct bene- 
fit of the American people. That kind of 
argument is powerfully persuasive—espe- 
cially at a time when millions of American 
workers are still unemployed. 

But the international situation is so crit- 
ical and foreign economic aid is such a key 
factor for the ultimate victory of the free 
way of life against despotism, that the trade- 
union movement is compelled to reject ap- 
peals to narrow selfish interest. 
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We put the preservation of world peace be- 
fore a larger paycheck. We place the pro- 
tection of human freedom and individual 
rights ahead of any other consideration. 
And we are not trying to drape our position 
in a mantle of nobility. We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking the only 
practical position consistent with en- 
lightened self-interest for all Americans. 

The foreign economic aid program is also 
under attack on Capitol Hill because there 
have been examples of waste and bad judg- 
ment in handling similar programs in the 


We are the first to acknowledge the fact 
that there have been past mistakes—but 
don't we have enough commonsense to 
profit by experience? Is it conceivable that 
our Government and its officials will blindly 
and automatically make the same mistakes 
again? 

For my part, I am willing to challenge the 
charge that foreign economic aid to date 
has been a failure and that challenge is 
based upon the record. Let us examine it 
briefly. 

The concept of foreign economic aid—as 
distinguished from relief—was first ad- 
vanced with the Marshall plan in 1947. At 
that time our primary goal was to repair the 
ravages of war. Many of you will remember 
that. the Soviet Union denounced the Mar- 
shall plan as capitalistic imperialism, and 
refused to permit its satellites and captives 
to accept the assistance we freely offered to 
all. 

Looking back from the vantage point of 
14 years, the Marshall plan, by any measure- 
ment, was an outstanding success. The 
economy of Western Europe was restored; 
and rebuilt to new peaks of prosperity. 
The menace of internal Communist subver- 
sion in those nations was dispelled as the 
well-being of their people mounted, and as 
their democratic institutions were reestab- 
lished and strengthened. 

No reasonable man can now deny that the 
Marshall plan was the single most decisive 
force in p the freedom of these 
countries and the security of America itself. 

But now the problem has drastically 
changed. 

Today and for years to come dur aid 
must be directed toward newly independent 
nations in Africa and Asia and to Latin 
America. Only recently set free after gen- 
erations of colonial rule, the people of the 
new nations are untrained and inexperienced 
in virtually every phase of 20th century life. 
When we look to our neighbors to the south 
we find the same shortcomings in all too 
many places. 

In October 1956 the Soviet Union found 
its own troops in Budapest nearly worthless. 
Before Soviet force could thrust its way back 
into Budapest, new and reliable replacements 
from the East had to be found if the back 
of a small nation of six million people was 
indeed to be broken. Which troops would 
the Soviet Union use to suppress the more 
than 100 million throughout all of Soviet 
Germany and Central Europe? Would they 
call upon their eager brother, Mao-tse Tung, 
to send his Chinese militia? 

As we periodically face the danger which 
threatens that land-locked bastion of free- 
dom we know as West Berlin, ought we not 
remind ourselves why it is that the Soviet 
Union so ardently hopes we will somehow 
acquiesce and withdraw our commitment 
to Berlin. Soviet capture of West Berlin has 
always been available. Even we do not pre- 
tend that our troops in West Berlin could 
long stand off Soviet assault. What is it 
which stays the Kremlin hand? A not al- 
3 ae 2 an indecisive West, 

ear a major European conflagration? 
I do believe the latter is a real anxiety of the 
Kremlin, but I also believe it is not the 
anxiety. The anxiety is to be found among 
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the 18 million Germans, some of whom slip 
into the West each day, among the Poles and 
Czechs and Hungarians who bide their time 
and wait and wait. It is not accidental that 
the only place in the entire world in which 
there has not been war since World War II 
has been Europe, divided in two by the 
largest prison camp in the whole history of 
mankind. 

I therefore suggest to my own govern- 
ment that some of the problems which be- 
devil us in Cuba and Laos, which threaten 
us in South America and southwest Asia, 
may well dissolve before our eyes when we 
learn to recognize the weakness of our ad- 
versary and push those bones a little more 
deeply down his throat. The bravery in Ber- 
lin on June 17, 1953, will have final purpose 
when its meaning is understood and re- 
membered and when, most importantly, that 
knowledge and recollection becomes a cor- 
nerstone of our policy. 

That cornerstone of our policy must be the 
freedom of all of Germany, of each of the 
captive nations. In that goal lies the real 
wave of the future. On the rock of that 
purpose Soviet imperialism can be shattered. 
A Berlin showdown need not find us weak. 
I insist it finds the Soviet Union helpless. 
Some measure of this can be found each 
time the phrase “captive nations” is used. 
The very frenzy of Kremlin reaction tells us 
how deep their fear, their insecurity, their 
alarm. Of course, the Soviet Union would 
rather test us in Laos. To which I respond, 
I'd rather test Laos in Central Europe. 

If freedom is really to be made secure, if 
freedom is really our purpose then it must 
be defended where it was once enjoyed— 
not merely urged where it has never yet 
flowered. In fact, those who have never 
tasted freedom, may never live under it, If 
those who have pioneered freedom are per- 
mitted to remain slaves. 

One day the Soviet empire will crumble 
as all empires do. I, for one, hope that day 
will be soon, but I know that when it comes 
the wall which will first fall will be the 
one which Hes astride the cultures of Eu- 
rope. 


Mr. George Harrison, Labor Statesman, , 
Calls for Strengthening Bonds of Labor 
Unions Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
delegates of the member unions of the 
Postal, Telegraph & Telephone Interna- 
tional, including representatives from 6 
continents and 12 nations, are meeting 
in Washington. 

Last night it was my honor and privi- 
lege to attend the group’s banquet in 
Washington honoring its executive com- 
mittee and to hear an outstanding speech 
on the aims and ideals of unionists given 
by Mr. George Harrison, the distin- 
guished president of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. Mr. Harrison was in 
charge of the labor division of the presi- 
dential campaign of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, Harry S. Truman, and John F. Ken- 
nedy. He is a leader in the trade union 
movements of the free world. 

Mr. Harrison’s address was of such 
merit as to warrant the attention of the 
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Congress and readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Record Appendix 
the text of Mr. Harrison’s remarks, as 
follows: 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a very great honor for me to share 
this warmhearted occasion with you here 
tonight, to break bread with old friends from 
the United States and from many other 
lands, and to extend to our distinguished 
guests the warm fraternal greetings of the 
American trade-union movement. On be- 
half of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, I convey to you the sincere welcome of 
some 13 million trade-union members in 
the 50 States of this Nation. 

Our president, George Meany, would have 
liked to have been here, I know, to convey 
to you his personal felicitations, In his 
absence because of previous important com- 
mitments, I find a personally rewarding op- 
portunity to speak for the AFL-CIO in bring- 
ing you our commendation for, work well 
done, and for wishing you an even more bril- 
Uant record of future activity. 

The world of communications is under- 
going revolutionary changes. New transpor- 
tation and electronic developments is bring- 
ing every part of our globe closer together 
and are possible a vast extension 
of the ability of peoples to communicate 
with other peoples, to discuss common prob- 
lems, to exchange knowledge and experience, 
to examine together their mutual hopes and 
aspirations for themselves and the genera- 
tions to come. 2 

You, who work in this industry, must cer- 
tainly feel the dynamic rhythm of change 
and progress in the art of communication. 
More than at any time in man's long his- 
tory, we are making it possible for people 
of good will to overcome the suspicion that 
is the product of ignorance, Today we are 
better able than in any other era to conquer 
the fears that arise from lack of under- 
standing. 

In the labor movement perhaps more than 
In other sectors of human activity, we have 
learned the importance of communicating 
for the common good. There was a time, not 
so many years ago, when many of the indi- 
vidual American trade unions gave little 
thought to our international responsibill- 
tles. Although the AF. of L. (predecessor 
organization) had a long record of interna- 
tional cooperation they also had big prob- 
lems at home—organizing, negotiating. 
settling grievances, carrying on necessary re- 
lationships with government, Whatever the 
reason, the fact is that we paid relatively 
little attention to the activities of unions in 
other countries. 


In the years before World War II, during 
that great conflict, and in the difficult years 
of postwar rehabilitation and redevelopment, 
events forced us to learn a lesson that per- 
haps we should have known a long time 
earlier. Very simply, we had to learn from 
the impact of world events that an injury 
to one is an injury to all, regardless of na- 
tional boundaries or differences of race or 
color or tongue. 

American tradeunion members have rec- 
ognized the concept of fraternity in the do- 
mestic affairs of their unions, for many de- 
cades. That sense of fraternity and mutual 
assistance is the foundation stone on which 
our tradeunion movement was constructed 
But it took time and events to remind us 
firmly that fraternity and mutual assistance 
must not stop at the water’s edge. 

We learned, perhaps the hard way, that 
when a democratic union is successful in 
one country, all democratic peoples benefit. 
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In the same way, we came quickly to realize 
that when a free tradeunion meets adversity, 
the reverberations quickly spread, as when a 
stone is tossed into a placid pond. © 

Five and a half years ago, the AFL-CIO 
was created in a merger of the two great 
branches of the American trade union move- 
ment. We have had our internal difi- 
culties and debates, because we are a free 
and outspoken organization searching for 
solutions to our problems. But underlying 
the differences on tactics or methods, at 
home and abroad, we in the AFL-CIO have 
complete unity on principle and aspirations. 
On these bedrock fundamentals, there is no 
AFL, no CIO; there is simply a unified ap- 
proach and a united outlook. I am sure 
that our friends in the PTTI know that as 
a result of their own experience with your 
U.S. affiliates, some of which were once 
affiliated with the AFL and others with the 
CIO. 

What are these fundamental principles 
heid by American trade unionists in rela- 
tionship to the complex, troubled world in 
which we live? In view of the constant 
effort of enemies of free labor, at home and 
abroad, to confuse the issues and discredit 
our activities, I think it is well worth our 
time to review them briefly tonight. 

First of all, we believe without equivoca- 
tion that workers have an inalienable right 
to create free trade unions of their own 
choosing. Unions must be responsive to the 
will of their members and dedicated to those 
responsible constructive goals that are the 
objectives of free responsible men and 
women everywhere. 

Secondly, we believe that, within the vary- 
ing framework of national institutions in 
each free nation, unions have a right and a 
responsibility to serve not only the interests 
of thelr own members but to seek, as good 
democratic citizens, to support policies and 
programs designed to raise the standard of 
living and the conditions of life of all the 
people. 

Thirdly, we believe that unions of working 
people must be dedicated to the struggle for 
human freedom, peace, and democracy. In 
our world of the mid-20th century, the out- 
break of war can lead to the destruction of 
mankind. Everything that our developing 
civilization has accomplished since the 
emergence of man as a thinking being can 
be wiped out by modern weapons. 

Fourthly, free unions must struggle to stay 
free and to keep mankind free. They must 
fight the efforts of totalitarians to destroy 
the unions, or to control their union for 
sinister political purposes. 

Americans fully realize that each country 
must shape its own institutions in the light 
of its own needs; there is no single pattern 
of trade union organization and of trade 
union relationship to government that can 
be prescribed for each individual nation. 
But, whatever the conditions in individual 
countries, I feel certain that responsible 
trade union people know instinctively that 
their union, to be effective, must do its own 
thinking. When the action program, or 
philosophy or leadership of a union is handed 
to it, or imposed upon it, from outside 
sources, it can scarcely be considered a free 
organization. 

Simply stated, a union that is true to its 
members must fight against the corrosive 
efforts of Communists or Fascists or any 
other totalitarians, to control it. 

Lastly, unions everywhere, I believe, must 
develop a world outlook * * * an under- 
standing that trade unions and governments 
and peoples must work together construc- 
tively for human freedom and the better- 
ment of the living standards of the entire 
human race. There is no simple blueprint 
for accomplishing the mighty effort at con- 
structive cooperation required in the free 
world today. But I believe that men and 
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women of good will do recognize their re- 
sponsibilities and are prepared, so far as they 
can, to do what is n 

That is why, in every Iree nation, the 
trade union, under proper conditions and 
proper leadership, stands in the forefront of 
institutions and organizations dedicated to 
human freedom and progress. 

In our country, today, the leadership of 
the AFL-CIO is conscious of this responsibil- 
ity. It is this responsibility that leads us to 
active and militant collective bargaining, in 
order to increase the living standards of 
average working people. It is for this reason 
that we lend our support to social welfare 
programs in our National Congress and in 
our State legislatures. And, we realize that 
progress in racial relationships is an essen- 
tial element of overall human progress. 

In many parts of the world, reports of 
unfortunate incidents have tended to cloud 
the American record of constructive prog- 
ress. But, my friends, do not believe for a 
single fleeting moment that America has 
turned its back on its heritage of freedom 
and humanity. We believe today, as we have 
always believed, in cooperation, in mutual 
help, and in peace. 

With constant support and occasional 
prodding from the trade unions, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has undertaken 
foreign aid programs of major proportions. 
No people in world history, I suppose, has 
ever given away as much as America in these 
past two decades. Yet this is no reason for 
boastfulness on our part * * it is our ob- 
ligation to mankind, and we meet it gladly 
and responsibly, 

The foreign aid program for helping under- 
developed nations is one to which President 
Kennedy has given active support, for he 

recognizes, as we recognize, that a free world 
half rich and half poor—in the words of 
Abraham Lincoln—cannot long endure, 

For a time it was fashionable to insist 
that the world was divided into “have” na- 
tions and “have-not” nations. To me, that 
has always seemed a particularly inaccurate 
approach to world economics. The division 
in the world—a division enforced by totall- 
tarian police—is marked by Iron Curtains 
and Bamboo Curtains. 

Those “curtains” do not separate rich 
from poor, or vice versa. They do separate 
free from not free. 

That division is between free countries in- 
habited by free men and women, and slave 
countries inhabited by men and women who 
thirst for freedom. 

We in the free world, for example, are 
striving to show the Russians that we are 
serious when we say Berlin must remain 
truly free. The Communists do not want 
to close off West Berlin just because its shops 
are full of products and its restaurants full 
of pastry; no, the Communists hunger for 
Berlin because it is a symbol of man's abil- 
ity to talk free and think free, and because 
Berlin is an escape hatch for the disillusioned 
and despairing people of Communist East 
Germany. 

Perhaps more than any other spot on this 


‘globe, Berlin is a symbol of our present 


problems and our hopes for the future. Ber- 
lin, where the Russians rattle their sabers, 
must be kept free. 

By showing strength on Berlin, we stress 
our insistence, that we will have peace, 
peace which the working people have shown 
time and again they want, for their own 
sakes and for the sake of generations yet 
unborn. 

Through the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, we in the AFL-CIO 
have taken our place side by side with the 
other national trade union centers in the 
campaign for what the ICFTU so aptly de- 
scribes as peace, bread, freedom. 

Despite the obvious difficulties, we have 
faith that the ICFTU will continue to ex- 
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Plore the paths that lead to most effective 
international cooperation among national 
labor movements. And through the trade 
secretariats—like the PTTI and like the In- 
ternational ‘Transportworkers Federation, 
with which I personally have long been asso- 
clated—we are finding more effective ways of 
working together in each major industry. 

In the trade secretariats, we are aware of 
our heavy responsibility to be effective. I 
think we can all be proud of what we have 
accomplished so far. But this is not enough. 
We have no time to lose—no time for debat- 
ing impractical theory. The reality of the 
challenge cannot be overlooked. 

So long as there is hunger in the world, 
and disease, and illiteracy, and insecurity, 
and stultification of the human spirit, the 
challenge to labor and to democracy is too 
close for comfort. Throughout the world, 
in the underdeveloped nations, men and 
women tonight are saying to themselves: 
“There is no further excuse for mass pov- 
erty, and illness, and malnutrition.” 

And those people are right. There is no 
excuse. 

It is the job of democratic international 
labor movement to find a way to bring de- 
cent living standards to all people—to over- 
come poverty, to promote good health, to 
give average people enough to eat. We can 
dot it. We dare not fail. We will not fail. 

For it is free labor's solemn obligation to 
the hundreds of millions of workers through- 
out the world—to assure the victory of the 
democratic spirit in our time. 


Foreign Aid and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
text of a broadcast entitled “Foreign Aid 
and Freedom" which was delivered by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany over 
the American Broadcasting Co. network 
on July 13, 1961. 

It is a strong and forthright state- 
ment of support for the foreign aid pro- 
Posals of President Kennedy and de- 
Serves serious consideration by every- 
one. It reflects a great depth of under- 
Standing of our international problems 
by one of the great leaders of trade 
unionism in this country. Free trade 
unionism has a great contribution to 
make to the success of our international 
affairs and it is reassuring to see a 
leader in this field lending his support 
to sound long range programing in the 
field of foreign aid. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address by Mr. Meany 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: t : 
REMARKS or LEO CHERNE AT COMMEMORATION 

or JUNE 17, 1953, East GERMAN REVOLT, 

SERT Room, WALDORF ASTORIA, JUNE 15, 

1961 

On June 17, 1953, a group of workers in 
Berlin taught the world a lesson which we 
in America have, I am afraid, all too quickly 
forgotten. Three years later, still another 
group of workers, that time in Poznan, re- 
yived the lesson, recalled it to our short 
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memories, and then in that extraordinary 
year, in October 1956, the students and 
workers in Budapest did their very best, and 
gave their lives in the process, to burn that 
lesson deep into human consciousness. 

And still the lesson fades, recalled only at 
random moments such as these, forgotten 
perhaps most importantly in the councils of 
the great and powerful. I have long won- 
dered why the lesson fails. First of all, I 
think it is because many among us do not 
want to remember. It is so demonstrably 
clear that we desperately wish peace, and so 
we suddenly and repeatedly find it. We are 
so unhappy with yesterday’s miserable cli- 
mate that each day we find new harbingers 
of a promised political spring. We are so 
busy finding the wounds left by the assaults 
upon us that we completely ignore the weak- 
nesses of our adversary—and they are con- 
eiderable—because we are at peace, and 
they are at war. 

The shattering and heroic event that. oc- 
curred on June 17, 1953, in East Berlin was 
at the same moment heartening and dis- 
turbing. It was heartening because it re- 
affirmed the knowledge that men who have 
once enjoyed freedom cannot long submit to 
its denial. But on another level these re- 
minders are disturbing because they do in- 
deed shatter the peace. They thrust upon 
our consciousness the knowledge that there 
is a restless prison to the east, an inhumane 
and bloodthirsty imperialism which is at war 
with us and with all the decent and Secure 
and quiet things we deeply value. 

But I should like to run to June 17, 1953, 
with an altogether different focus. I do so 
with the hope perhaps that, looking at it 
differently, we may perhaps find something, 
the memory of which will endure. Perhaps, 
more importantly, we may find something, 
the knowledge of which may illuminate to- 
morrow’s course. i 

On repeated occasions since 1945, the So- 
viet Union has violated its solemn agree- 
ments on Berlin and has sought to excise 
the contagion of freedom which resides In 
its very midst. Repeatedly, the dignities 
which are enjoyed, even enlarged, in West 
Berlin have been the target for Soviet assault. 
On each occasion the statesmen, the military 
leaders, of my country and of our allies, have 
assessed the difficulties. Repeatedly, the 
NATO nations have reaffirmed their fidelity 
to the freedom of Berlin but each time have 
viewed with anxiety the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking that might be thrust upon us. 

We have so often been reminded that Ber- 
lin is surrounded by, Soviet-held soil. We 
know of the presence of 400,000 well-armed 
Soviet troops. We know the meager size of 
our token forces in West Berlin. We recall 
the heroism and the difficulty of the airlift 
which kept the feeble frame alive so many 
months. To these difficulties there is now 
the additional reminder of nuclear force, of 
preponderant Soviet ground strength, of in- 
strument flights that can be electronically 
jammed or misdirected, of a West Berlin so 
rebuilt that its present needs dwarf the 
modest ones we once supplied by air. 

The equation seems so out of balance, the 
danger so large. And so indeed it might be 
had a group of workers not paraded down the 
Stalinallee on June 17, 1953, had not their 


brothers echoed their protest in Poznan, in- 


Budapest, in Lhasa, Tibet, in Hanol, Hai- 
phong, and Saigon. 

This perhaps is the lesson we have not 
learned even once that may now be most 
urgent and is indeed most reassuring. As 
we face tomorrow's problems and assess the 
hazards, there is a factor missing in the 
total which outweighs all else. That factor, 
that monumental strength, is the long-sup- 
pressed wish for freedom which burns 
brightly behind the barbed-wire barricade 
stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

I suggest with all the emphasis I can mus- 
ter that the aggressive imperialism we know 
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as the Soviet Union may indeed feel free to 
move in Laos or the Congo, may think itself 
free in Iran or Cuba. But there is one place 
on the map of this shrunken world where it 
is powerless to move—the heartland of cen- 
tral Europe in which the beleaguered free 
people of Berlin reside. More than 100 mil- 
lion enemies of Soviet imperialism sit and 
wait and hope for such a moment. That 
dream burns brightly throughout the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. That hope lives just as 
brightly in Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and so forth. These 100 million are prison- 
ers. But in a real sense so are the Soviet 
troops under whose heels the prisoners live. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams, and 
powerplants; they need to build a whole 
society from scratch. They need to estab- 
lish a new standard of living. This is 
infinitely difficult, not only for them, but for 
us in trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as uncommitted. In 
other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they al- 
ways vote in the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, with the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving 
our help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of 
these newly liberated peoples to make them 
lean toward any particular philosophy of 
government. What reason do they have up 
to now for automatically being on our side? 
It is our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pains- 
takingly built—institutions such as public 
schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people’s needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere of poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration and sub- 
version that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country—the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 
This kind of society has been restored in 
western Europe. It has not yet been 
created everywhere in Asia, Africa—or Latin 
America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red 
China would be to surrender the fight for 
human liberty we Americans have waged 
for nearly 200 years. And we would not 
merely surrender the freedom of others; 
eventually we would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catas- 
trophe. It is a strong, unified program; the 
strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the shortcomings of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the 
past, surely the remedy now is to do more, 
not less. 

The President’s program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis— 
assuring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
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range plans to fit each country's Individual 
needs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country’s 
social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social 
reform. While we have no wish to dictate 
the pattern of another people's society, we 
can and should, through guidance and per- 
suasion, lead them along the democratic 
path. This we believe, the new program 
would do. 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a world-wide sea of 
Communist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, 
is as essential to our own security as the 
maintenance of our military strength. The 
foreign aid program proposed by the Presi- 
dent is justified on that ground alone. 

But much more is involved. When we 
establish or successfully uphold a free so- 
clety, we are protecting men and women 
who would otherwise fall prey to the most 
widespread system of human enslavement 
ever seen on the face of the earth. What 
we do for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, 
no Communist menace. They would de- 
serve our help simply because they are strug- 
gling so desperately to find their way into 
the 20th century; use they must make 
up in a few short Fears the centuries of 
progress which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this. 

Nearly 15 years ago our country under- 
took, with the Marshall plan, a program of 
world responsibility that was honorable in 
purpose and unprecedented in scope. The 
passing years have seen that be- 
come a weapon as well—a weapon against 
totalitarian aggression—weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should 
not abandon the tested weapon of economic 
aid. We must push froward, for ourselves 
and for the cause of human freedom 


` There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation's history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is 
the responsibility of every American to do 
his part. I appeal to you to write to your 
Senators and Congressmen in support of 
President Kennedy’s foreign economic aid 
bill, Your notes will help to obtain the 
votes needed for this vital program. 


The Farmer in Our American Life 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of today’s RECORD a 
major portion of an address by Mr. Ed- 
ward Jones, distinguished farm and 
civic leader of Tennessee and former 
commissioner of agriculture in the Vol- 
unteer State, delivered to the Madison 
Democratic Women’s Group at Jack- 
son, Tenn., on June 25, 1961. 
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Mr. Jones well states the contribu- 
tions being made to our country by the 
American farmer. 

There being no objection, the extracts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The farmer—the producer of food and 
clothing materials—is one who has always 
deserved much praise and consideration. 
His efforts are most noteworthy of the great 
challenge he has always met when disaster 
threatens our peoples. Food has always 
been one of our most important weapons in 
time of war. Farmers have always been 
called upon to produce abundantly when war 
threatens. He has always come through in 
shining colors when that call was made. 
You can recall the same as I that this did 
happen in World War II and immediately 
thereafter. For that reason we are faced 
with some of our problems of abundance— 
as far as food and clothing materials are 
concerned today. That is.a question that 
receives much discussion this day and time. 


THE CONSUMER 


Now—the other group of much concern 
in my life is a group of which so many of you 
ure members. That is—the consumer, or 
those who must use dollars with which 
to buy food and clothing. Rather than being 
a producer—you and many others are en- 
gaged in other important businesses, and 
necessarily so. You are in no position to be 
a producer yourself. It is good that you are 
in this position—when today food is so 
cheap—at a time when you are spending such 
a small amount of your income for food and 
too your food is almost in all instances much 
cheaper compared to your earnings. 

“American agriculture today is an out- 
standing success in the fulfillment of its 
major functions—the production of the basic 
needs of life, namely food and clothing. 
There is hardly a nation in the world that 
wouldn't gladly exchange its farm problems 
for ours. The unparalleled productivity of 
American farmers is a major factor in pro- 
viding the people of our Nation with the 
highest standard of living the world has ever 
known. It is a major element in the strength 
and security of the United States. 

IMPORTANT FACTOR 


American agriculture, with its abundance 
of food and fiber is the best weapon the 
United States has against Khrushchev, and 
one that he cannot match. This is even 
more important than any missile, in the long 
run. Khrushchev has recently banished to 
Siberia his Minister of Agriculture because 
they have drastic food shortages and starv- 
ing people. The same situation exists in Red 
China and that has been the condition there 
for a long, long time. 

In Russia today, with their food shortages, 
45 percent of the population are on farms 
producing food. In the United States, only 
8.7 percent of the population are on farms, 
and we get 91 percent of all our food from 2 
million farms. There are more than 26 mil- 
lion people employed either directly or indi- 
rectly by agriculture or some work related to 
agricultural industry. The truth is that 
approximately 40 percent of all jobs in this 
country are agricultural related. American 
agriculture has been a magnificent, almost 
unbelievable success. The average American 
works only 1 day a week to obtain enough 
food, whereas the average Russian works 
from 3 to 3% days, just to eat, 

DEFENDS PRODUCER 


“If the cost of food had risen as much dur- 
ing the past years as the cost of other things 
we use, it would have cost the consumer $70 
billion more than it did to eat. In most of 
the world today the problem is hunger versus 
food supply. Thousands die, and always 
have, from starvation annually. Why, with 
all these blessings in our country—why does 
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the average consumer think that farmers are 
getting fat off the land—due to high prices, 
or by bleeding the U.S. Treasury through 
subsidies. This barrier that must be over- 
come is a public image of agriculture, a false 
image now widely held of people who have 
little or no firsthand knowledge of agricul- 
ture and its problems, 

“The public image of agriculture has been 
distorted by too much stress on problems 
created by surpluses and by too little infor- 
mation about the benefits of abundance. It 
is true that except for the farm or rural 
press and radio, we are usually presented to 
the public in a bad light. Few tell the story 
of the big investments a farmer has to 
make—over $200 million that returned less 
than 6 percent on the capital invested in 
recent years. 

The general belief is that the farmer is 
chiefly responsible for the cost of food. 
That he gets the lion's share of the food 
dollar. What should be made clear is that 
on the average, the farmer doesn't even get 
half of the food dollar. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture says that in the first 
quarter of this year, farmers received 39 
cents of the dollar spent by consumers for 
domestic farm food products, In 1945, he 
was receiving 53 cents of each food dollar. 


ADVANCING COSTS 


It is sometimes said that food costs are 
increasing much faster than other living 
costs and are responsible for inflation. The 
fact is that we consumers pay about the 
same share of our income for food—21 to 
23 percent as in the years immediately be- 
fore World War II. As a matter of fact, 
with the same food basket today as 20 years 
ago in terms of variety and quality only 16 
percent of average consumer incomes would 
go for food, Other necessities have gone up 
twice as much in the past 10 years. I be- 
lieve food costs have just about kept pace 
with the general price rise. Both have 
doubled since 1931. The average income 
during that period has increased fourfold. 

Farm production per man-hour has been 

about 7 percent annually since 
1950—2½ times the rate of productivity in 
industry. But average hourly earnings of 
farmworkers, including the farm operator, 
last year was 72 cents compared to factory- 
worker's wages of $2.31 per hour. Since 
1957, gross farm income has risen 63.5 bil- 
lion, but production costs have gone up $9.2 
billion. The net result is nearly $6 billion 
less income for farmers. 

I believe we should start taking more 
pride in this business of agriculture. It is 
the biggest business in the United States. 
More than one-third of all the people in 
this country are employed in agriculture or 


related businesses. 


The future of agriculture in this country, 
I think, will be a bright one. It is a grow- 
ing expanding industry. There will be few- 
er farmers tomorrow, but they will operate 
bigger farms, they will be more expensive 
farms, but still more efficient ones. When 
our population boom really is in full sway 
20 years from now, we may be wishing we 
an more farmers to produce our food and 

r. 

If yields were the same as in 1956, we 
would need 200 million more acres of crop- 
land in 1975. But, to the US. 
Department of Agriculture we don’t have 
the 200 million acres and won't need them, 
because of rising productivity on farms. 
In our time, we have seen a miracle. On 
no more crop acres than were harvested 
half a century ago, farmers are producing 
enough food and fiber for all our needs 
and some tospare. Yet there are 100 million 
more people to feed and clothe than in 1900. 
We are eating better, have food of higher 
quality. This miracle has come about 
through research to expand use of farm 
production, to increase production per acre, 
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per animal, and per hour of human labor, to 
conserve soil and water resources, and to 
improve and reduce the cost of production. 


THE SOUTH'S POSITION 


The South has had to submit to many 
changes and we are going to have more and 
more of them as time goes on. Once we 
were a one-crop cotton country. But with 
the cotton economy as low as it was at one 
time we had to resort to other means so we 
turned to livestock. Now both cotton and 
livestock are good, due to some diversifica- 
tion on our part. 

Engineers on the Ilinois Central hated 
to change from steam locomotives to diesel 
but now you could not in any way get them 
to change back to the old steam engines. 
With these new diesels today they are as 
happy as a child with a new toy” or as 
someone said “as happy as a hog at slopping 
time.” 

We cannot stand still. We either move 
forward or backward. And today each citi- 
zen of this country has a very definite stake 
in which way we go. It is up to all of us 
to put our best foot forward and press for 
what we believe to be the best for this 
country—for this generation—and for those 
who are to take our places here. We must 
always be willing to take a look at new 
ideas, new machines, and new ways 
of doing an old job. We want the 
best and we must_work together to obtain 
it. We have many evil forces in and outside 
this country who are attempting to destroy 
us from both within and without. We can 
prevent such from happening if we are will- 
ing to join hands with each other and work 
for the common interest of all. 

We cannot obtain the ideal without hay- 
ing the ideal in mind and then 
working to that end. Neither, can we devel- 
op the manpower, the brainpower, and the 
desire to do such unless we want to do that 
in the end. Never before has there been 
need for leaders with vision as there is now. 

We need to make plans and more plans 
and then set up the machinery to carry out 
these plans. In these days and those which 
are to follow we do face some crucial times. 
We must not fail to carefully analyze our 
situation, and with that in mind, place our 
confidence in God and in able leadership, 
then support.those in whom we place this 
trust. We live in the greatest country in 
all the world today. Nations everywhere are 
looking to us to lead the way. Good, sound 
citizens such as you, with the interest of our 
country and our people at heart and with 
the determination bred in you to see that 
We remain great, will have much to do with 
shaping the destiny of our country in the 
crucial years ahead. I have no doubt what 
the outcome will be. $ 


Authorizing Appropriations for Atomic 
Energy Commission, 1862 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7576) to au- 
thorize appropriations for the Atomic Energy 
Commission in accordance with section 261 
of the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I support 


the authorization of funds for project 
62-a-6, the power generating facilities 
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at the Hanford reactor. This authoriza- 
tion is supported by President Kennedy, 
by the Department of Defense, by the 
Interior Department, by the Atomic 
Energy Commission, by labor, by thou- 
sands of power producers, and by in- 
numerable citizens and organizations 
throughout the country. The opposi- 
tion to this project comes only from the 
private power indsutry and some cham- 
bers of commerce. 

The Hanford reactor was designed as 
a dual-purpose facility, pursuant to the 
directives of Congress in Public Law 
85-590, enacted in 1958, so that it could 
produce either plutonium alone, or both 
plutonium and electrical energy from the 
excess heat which would otherwise be 
wasted if only plutonium is produced. 

I am against the waste of our Nation’s 
natural resources, I am against waste 
in any form. The strength of our Na- 
tion depends on the skill and efficiency 
with which we use our national re- 
sources. We cannot compete against 
communism if we throw away power, 
energy, and other resources. Even the 
opponents of this project concede that 
it would be wasteful to dump the excess 
heat from the reactor into the Columbia 
River. P 

I do not know whether any of the fish 
in the Columbia River have filed a peti- 
tion with some of the opponents of this 
project to have the surplus heat used to 
warm their river. Or perhaps such a 
petition may have been filed by enemies 
of the fish in order to stifle their habitat 
with overly warm waters. In either 
event, I am against using the valuable 
excess heat from the nuclear reactor to 
warm the Columbia River. Iam against 
such extravagant waste of our national 
resources. 

I am in favor of a strong nuclear power 


program. Our nuclear power program is . 


far behind the programs of other na- 
tions, such as Russia and Britain. We 
cannot afford to fall by the wayside in 
the development of nuclear power. We 
are indeed fortunate this great need for 
expanding our nuclear power capability 
can be achieved in this instance in a way 
that is economically feasible, that 
strengthens our national defense, that 
enhances our national prestige, that con- 
tributes to our nuclear power technology, 
and that provides great economic bene- 
fits to the power customers, the people, 
and the power industry of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I am astounded by the lack of sub- 
stance in the arguments of the five Joint 
Committee members who oppose the au- 
thorization of electric power generating 
facilities at the Hanford reactor. Their 
arguments are contrary to the facts, and 
are misleading in many respects. They 
raise the strawman of the irrelevant 
public versus private power issue, and 
attempt to hide the benefits that the 
Nation will derive from this project. 

Let us look at their arguments. 

First. The five minority members say 
that the project will not advance nuclear 
power technology. Such an argument is 
fallacious on its face. The experience 
which can be gained from the manufac- 
ture and operation of a large nuclear 
powerplant would be most valuable for 
extending nuclear power technology into 
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larger and better future reactor plants. 
Thousands of people in the power indus- 
try could receive most valuable training 
that will greatly facilitate the integra- 
tion of nuclear power into existing utility 
systems. 

Second. The five minority members 
say that this authorization is contrary 
to the spirit; intent, and specific lan- 
guage of section 44 of the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954. Let in the very next breath 
they admit that the generation of elec- 
trical energy would not be illegal, since 
the bill we are now considering would 
provide adequate authorization. In- 
stead, they argue that this bill raises 
the policy question whether the Atomic 
Energy Commission is to become an- 
other TVA. 

In the first place, I think a great deal 
of TVA. TVA has been one of the finest 
investments ever made by our Nation in 
the growth and development of both the 
TVA region and the Nation as a whole. 
The fact, however, is that the matter of 
having electrical generating facilities at 
the Hanford reactor is quite different 
from the matter of constructing fossil- 
fuel steamplants. What we have here 
is simply the question of whether heat 
or steam energy that will be produced 
as a byproduct of plutonium production 
is going to be used or wasted. The issue 
here, therefore, is not whether we shall 
build new sources of energy production 
from materials that can be used at a 
later time—such as coal, oil, gas. The 
issue here is simply whether we are go- 
ing to let this large amount of byprod- 
uct heat go to waste or whether we are 
going to use this valuable resource as 
intelligent people should; namely, to 
produce electrical energy for the use and 
benefit of the people. 

Third. The five minority members 
then turn to the preference provisions in 
section 44 of the Atomic Energy Act and 
contend that the private power com- 
panies would have no guarantee of any 
benefit from the power produced at the 
Hanford reactor. This contention sim- 
ply flies in the face of the facts. In the 
Pacific Northwest, the power outlook for 
the next 10 years makes it clear that it 
is the private utilities and basic indus- 
tries which would receive the primary 
benefits of Hanford-produced power. 
The preference customers needs for the 
next 10 years are going to be met with 
hydropower marketed by Bonneville 
Power Administration. Moreover, un- 
der the specific terms of section 44 of the 
Atomic Energy Act, which is made ap- 
plicable in this bill, private utilities will 
be able to receive the Hanford power un- 
der firm 10-year contracts and without 
the 5-year pullback restriction present 
in the Bonneville Act. 

Fourth. The argument that the con- 
struction of electrical generating facili- 
ties at the Hanford reactor would not 
aid national defense is wholly unsup- 
ported by the five minority members. 
Instead, they. go off on the tangent that 
Russia would not agree to international 
disarmament if we have a nuclear pow- 
erplant that can be easily converted to 
nuclear production. 

In the first place, such a contention 
is utterly naive. The Russians them- 
selves are building dual-purpose nuclear 
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powerplants. They could hardly chal- 
lenge our dual-purpose plants while 
maintaining and constructing such 
plants themselves. 

In any event, I would not gamble, and 
I am sure that no responsible Members 
of this House would gamble, with the 
security of our Nation. I am not going 
to cripple the ability of the United States 
to develop dual-purpose plants simply 
while we wait for the possibility of a 
disarmament agreement with Russia. 
If the minority opponents really believe 
their argument, then they should vote 
against funds for all national defense 
activities of our country. The appro- 
priations for the Military Establishment 
are as much a deterrent to a possible, 
future international disarmament agree- 
ment, if not more so, than the funds for 
the construction of generating facilities 
for the peaceful production of electrical 
energy from nuclear power. Are the 
minority members who signed the sep- 
arate statement opposing the Joint Com- 
mittee’s recommendation going to vote 
against national defense? I just don’t 
think they mean to be as irresponsible 
as their argument indicates. 

Fifth. The five minority members then 
say that no additional power is neded in 
the Pacific Northwest. Yes, there is a 
surplus of power there now. But that 
surplus will soon be gone in about 4 
years. All available firm power will be 
taken up by the preference customers, 
and little will be left for the private 
utilities. Industrial growth will be re- 
stricted. 

I am not satistied with a static econ- 
omy for this Nation. I know that our 
country needs energy to grow. The de- 
velopment of new power for the Pacific 
Northwest is needed not only to take 
care of the power shortage that is going 
to develop there in a few years; it is 
needed not only to stimulate the growth 
of new industry in that region; but it 
is also needed to develop the strength, 
confidence, and growth which will result 
for the entire Nation from the develop- 
ment of new power sources, 

Sixth. The five minority members 
raise the hobgoblin that the Hanford 
power will be used to entice existing in- 
dustry in other parts of the country to 
move to the Pacific Northwest. Even if 
that argument were true, such sectional 
and divisive argument is not worthy of 
Members of Congress who represent the 
Nation as a whole. But that argument 
is entirely untrue, They cannot show 
a single instance in which the develop- 
ment of new hydroprojects in the West 
has taken any industry away from other 
sections of the country. Instead, such 
new power has developed new industry, 
and thereby benefited both the region 
and the Nation as a whole, 

The scare-cry that construction of the 
Hanford electrical generating facilities 
would prevent the use of eastern coal for 
fossil-fuel steamplants is pure fiction. 
Coal from the East could not economi- 
cally be used in steamplants on the 
Pacific coast. 

Seventh. The minority members then 
say that the Hanford power would be 
used as further justification for con- 
struction of Federal transmission lines, 
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leading to a construction of a giant na- 
tional electric power grid. Here is con- 
fusion worse confounded. The construc- 
tion of the California intertie, to link 
the Pacific Northwest and Southwest 
does not depend on the construction of 
the Hanford electrical generating facil- 
ities, nor does the construction of the 
Hanford facilities depend on the con- 
struction of the intertie. Each stands 
on its own. Each is necessary and use- 
ful even if the other were not con- 
structed. 5 

Let me say at the outset that I have 
given a great deal of study to the Cali- 
fornia intertie. I have read the various 
reports made by the Government and 
private engineers which demonstate the 
great benefits that will come from the 
construction of such an intertie. I think 
we need that intertie, and I hope it will 
be constructed, either by the Federal 
Government or by non-Federal agencies 
under provisions which provide the 
greatest benefit to all persons and regions 
of the Pacific coast area. 

But I think the need for the California 
intertie would exist even if no electrical 
power is generated at the Hanford Re- 
actor. I cannot see how the need for 
the California intertie can be used as a 
scare argument against the Hanford 
electrical facilities. 

Eighth. So we come to what seems tq be 
the main argument of the five minority 
members, namely, that the project would 
not produce power economically. If this 
argument were based on fact—if this 
argument had even a semblance of sup- 
port—if this argument were even logic- 
ally documented by the minority, it 
would be a most important matter to 
consider. But the facts are entirely 
otherwise. Every study that has been 
made as to the economic feasibility of 
the Hanford electrical generating facili- 
ties—by the Atomic Energy Commission, 
by the Federal Power Commission, by 
the Corps of Engineers, by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, and by the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—shows 
that the project is economically feasible. 
All expenditures for power purposes will 
be repaid within 33 years, with full allow- 
ance for interest, amortization, opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. 

The fact that the Federal Power Com- 
mission did not charge the $120 million 
cost of the reactor itself as a cost of 
power, which the five minority members 
criticize, is obviously irrelevant. To 
charge such cost to power in determin- 
ing the feasibility of the power facilities 
would not be proper since the reactor is 
purely for defense purposes and would 
be constructed even if the power facil- 
ities were not constructed. As for the 
$25 million conversion facilities, it is my 
understanding, contrary to the implica- 
tions by the five minority members, that 
that cost will be considered by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior and the Atomic 
Energy Commission in determining the 
allocation of costs for power. 

The argument that Bonneville Power 
Administration will lose money by inte- 
grating Hanford power is nonsensical. 
The fact is that the addition of Hanford 
power will enable the Bonneville Power 
Administration to market additional firm 
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power on long-term contracts and there- 
by increase its annual revenues by many 
millions of dollars. I see nothing in the 
fearful and negative predictions of high 
costs which the minority makes to sup- 
port their contention that the project 
is not economically justifiable. 

Ninth. The argument that the con- 
struction of the electrical generating fa- 
cilities will not enhance the international 
prestige of the United States is a joke. 
Russian prestige skyrocketed in 1958 
when Russia announced its 100,000-kilo- 
watt dual-purpose nuclear powerplant. 
The Hanford reactor will have seven to 
eight times as much capacity. I need not 
say more. 

Tenth. Finally, the five minority mem- 
bers expose their real fear when they 
contend that construction of the Han- 
ford reactor is simply further encroach- 
ment of Governemnt in private business. 
This argument stretches the bugaboo 
of private antipathy to public power 
beyond the limits of elasticity. More 
than half of the 700,000 to 800,000 kilo- 
watts of power that would be produced 
at the Hanford reactor; namely, 350,000 
to 400,000 kilowatts will be needed to 
offset the needs of the reactor for elec- 
trical power now obtained from Bonne 
ville Power Administration, i 

In any event, the Hanford situation 
is not an encroachment by Government 
into private business. Private business 
is not. now producing that power. Pri- 
vate business is not creating a new source 
of power here. Private business is not 
losing anything. On the contrary, the 
issue here is whether excess heat that 
will be produced by the Government in 
the course of its nuclear plutonium pro- 
duction is going to be wasted by dump- 
ing it into the Columbia River, or 
whether it is going to be converted into 
low-cost electrical energy for the benefit 
of the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 
This is not Government encroachment 
by Government on private business. This 
is needed national action to conserve our 
national resources and to avoid waste. 

I urge this House to support the au- 
thorization for the electrical generating 
facilities at the Hanford reactor as a 
project that is in the national interest. 


I Chose Main Street 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an excellent article entitled “I Chose 
Main Street,” from the June issue of 
Rotarian magazine by John C. Obert. 

Mr. Obert, editor of the highly re- 
garded Park Region Echo in Alexandria, 
Minn., tells in this article of the charms 
and advantages of living in a small 
American community. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I CHose MAIN STREET 
(By John C. Obert) 

Workday or no workday, if I'm not jarred 
awake by the clamor of the alarm or the 
cacophonous uproar of four exuberant 
youngsters tomorrow morning, I just might 
roll over and grab off an extra half hour of 
sleep, It happens this way every once in 
a while. 

Now, ordinarily I'm awake and up by half 
past 7, but if this is one of those mornings 
and I don’t come to until after 8 o'clock, I 
won't hit the panic button. No, sir, I've 
learned by experience that I can still make 
it to work under the 8:30 starting flag. Oh, 
I may be wearing mismatched socks and a 
bandald on a scraped jowl, but I can make 
it if I'm willing to forgo sustenance until 
coffee-break time. 

I must live next door to the office? Up- 
stairs? Just down the street? Not even 
warm. I live a mile away. A mile from 
the office but just a hop, skip, and jump from 
the shore of a shimmering lake and a mere 
hoot and a holler from the finest golf course 
in the State of Minnesota. 

Life is full and sweet and good where I 
live, and because it is I hate to oversleep 
and miss a single minute of it, I like to rise 
in time to savor the day—to feel winter's 
clean bite as I pause outside my door, smell 
the wakened lake in the spring. Summer, 
warm and voluptuous, seduces every sense, 
and autumn—in autumn I thrill to the rage 
of outdoors color and the lonely bugling of 
southbound geese, I can see life and smell 
it and taste it. And I can live it to the hilt; 
too, for at 5 o'clock, the workday done, I can 
leave my office and be on the lake or the 
links in scarcely more time than it takes to 
write about it. 

Now if this turns a smogbound city dweller 
green with envy or a nerve-wracked com- 
muter purple with frustration—well, so be it. 
They ve made their choice. I've made mine. 
And I chose Main Street. 

Now, not the Main Street. But near 
enough, 26 miles away, and similar enough 
in character and population to serve as 
valid reference in considering what's hap- 
pened to Main Street since Sinclair Lewis 
first wrote of it. And soon after the close 
of the year when Sauk Center, Minn., Lewis’ 
Gopher Prairie, observed the 75th anniver- 
sary of its famous native son and the 40th 
anniversary of his first great book, a con- 
sideration may be in order. 

Now, patently Sauk Centre is not the same 
Sauk Centre it was 40 years ago. Neither 
is Alexandria, where I live. And when I 
write of Main Street today, I am not writ- 
ing of the tiny hamlets and villages fast 
disappearing from the American scene, but 
rather of those remarkable small cities 
which are growing and prospering, mind you, 
in this era of the mass exodus from rural 
America. 

I chose my Main Street almost unwit- 
tingly 12 years ago. Fresh out of journalism 
school, filled with advice about what fine 
leavening a year on a country newspaper 
would be, I brought my family to Main 
Street as transients. We're still here, our 
roots grown deep, and we're not about to 
leave. 

It was not always this way. My wife and 
I were reared in a big city,,and when we 
first arrived on Main Street we looked about 
us and felt as Carol Kennicott felt when 
she first came to Gopher Prairie and sum- 
marily dismissed it as “a dull, flyspecked. 
timidly gaudy spectacle of human vacuity.” 

Now? Well, now. we look upon Main Street 
as Bea Sorenson looked upon it—‘romantic, 
exciting—tTull of promise? For so it is, 

What happened? Time and familiarity 
worked their magic. Our perspective 
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changed. We changed. But most impor- 
tant—Main Street changed. 

Much of what Lewis criticized in Gopher 
Prairle—the insular snobbery, the provincial 
chauvinism, the self-limited horizons, the 
narrowness of vision, and the prudery—were 
still characteristic of many small towns, in- 
cluding Alexandria, when we first came to 
our Main Street. But the change was under 
way even then. 

The younger generation of natives re- 
turned from World War II with a broadened 
viewpoint. Life no longer began at one 
terminai of Main Street and ended at the 
other. Then came a sudden influx of new- 
comers, teachers to staff the new schools 
which had to be built to accommodate the 
baby boom, salesmen riding the crest of the 
prosperity wave, small businessmen alert to 
the farm and tourist market and aware of 
Main Street's low-overhead advantages. 

Older community leaders died or retired, 
making room for younger men of influence 


and imagination, and lost in the transition. 


where certain decadent social strictures and 
many economic phobias. 

No longer was industry feared as the bogey 
which would turn our serene community into 
& raucous and uncouth “dinner-pail town.” 
Industry was sought in a bootstrap operation 
which saw the establishment of a home- 
grown aircraft plant which produces eight 
Bellanca planes a month and employs 100 
full-time workers who spend a half-million- 
dollar-a-year payroll on Main Street. 

No longer was paternalism so character- 
istic of employer-employee relationships. 
Eleven years ago the first labor unions were 
organized in the face of vociferous opposi- 
tion from Main Street merchants, Five years 
ago the chamber of commerce, made up of 
the same Main Street merchants, held an 
appreciation dinner for union workers who 
had cooperated with the chamber in a 
successful community promotion. 

No longer was the town’s economy geared 
to the 3-month tourist season, The new 
leaders still courted the tourist and the sum- 
mer resident, who provide the frosting on 
the trade cake, but began concentrating 
more attention on the farmer and the work- 

who provide a consumer market 12 
months of the year. 

The new solicitude for the farmer may 
have come too late. His income is down 
and his numbers are decreasing. His cries 
for support from Main Streeet went unheard 
for too many years. But the lesson lost on 
the farmer may have been learned for the 
workingman. Main Street is seeking jobs for 
its people and is showing more and more 
willingness to pay the kind of wages which 
will keep its people from moving to the 
metropolis. 

Twelve years ago our public-school teach- 
ers and city employees were among the lowest 
paid in the State. Today their wages are at 
or above the median. Twelve years ago our 
population was bunched at the under 63,000 
a year” and “over $10,000 a year“ ends of 
the income scale. Today, thanks to our 
better paid teachers and the influx of sales- 
men and new businessmen, we have a strong 
and substantial middle class which has built 
hundreds of new homes in the past decade. 

The new enlightenment manifests itself 
in other ways. Eleven years ago the voters 
rose up in indignation and threw down a 
half-million-dollar bond proposal to finance 
a much needed elementary school. Two 
years later they quietly approved the issue, 
and 4 years ago they gave their lopsided 
blessing to erection of a $114 million high 
school, 

In 1948 we had two ancient and inade- 
quate hospitals. Today we have two mag- 
nificent new institutions which compare with 
the best of their size in the upper Midwest. 
We have a modern clinic, a dozen doctors, 
a half dozen dentists and a half dozen law- 
yers, two newspapers, a radio station, a tele- 
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vision station, two railroad lines, and the 
third largest airport in the State. We have 
& multitude of beautiful churches, and an 
abundance of civic, cultural, and service- 
conscious organizations, including a 50- 
member Rotary Club with a diversified list 
of classifications represented, an excellent 
record of participation in oversea student- 
exchange programs, and the sponsorship of 
one Rotary Foundation fellow, Hans Roder- 
ick Nordell, now book and drama critic for 
the Christian Science Monitor, to its credit. 

And we still have our lakes, our woods, 
our fields, our game and fish—all the other 
things which combine to give us the good 
life for which countless others, less blessed 
by environs, spend many dollars and travel 
hundreds of miles each summer. 

Is this a clarion call for a wholesale retreat 
to Main Street? 

No, for obviously Main Street is not for 
everyone. It is not for the impatient who 
demand overnight change and uninterrupted 
progress. It is not for the gilded sophis- 
ticate who blooms only at night in swank 
clubs and the theater. 

There are others, too, who should think 
twice before moving to Main Street. The 
laborer, skilled or unskilled, would be sac- 
rificing dollars, for his hourly wages 
would be considerably less than in the big 
city while his living expenses would be com- 
parable. Moreover, taxes, at least in pro- 
gressive cities like ours, are high. They are 
high because our people want new schools, 
better streets, and new hospitals and are 
willing to pay for them. And they are high 
because the tax burden is borne on the 
narrow shoulders of the individual home- 
owners and retail merchants instead of on 
the broad shoulders of the industry we do 
not yet have in abundance. 

But there are others to whom a move to 
Main Street would bring not only the good 
life, but certain decided financial advantages. 
Generally speaking, these would be people 
whose disposable income is not eaten up by 
the cost of necessities, people to whom a 
$12,000-a-year Income in our town would 
bring golf club membership, boat ownership, 
perhaps two cars, certainly more lavish en- 
tertaining standards, and other luxuries 
which would require a $16,000-a-year income 
in the metropolis. 

‘These would be retired people of substance, 
small industrialists, enterprising retailers, 
professional people, and well-salaried indi- 
viduals whose work does not require metro- 
politan residence, salesmen who can live 
anywhere within their territory, manufac- 
turers’ representatives whose contact with 
the home office is limited, people engaged in 
services performed in the customer’s place of 
business, management consultants, sales 
consultants, statistical and research firm 
representatives, engineering consultants, 
creative workers whose contact with cus- 
tomers is almost entirely by mail, certain 
types of publishers whose businesses are con- 
ducted by first-, second-, or third-class mail 
and can locate anywhere, and those working 
on pure research or concentrated training 
programs where the pressures of urban living 
are definitely undesirable. 

All these could move to Main Street and 
gain both disposable time and disposable in- 
come. For while the cost of necessities on 
Main Street approximates the cost of neces- 
sities in the metropolis, the cost of extras 
is considerably lower. 

Moreover, while the industrialist and the 
merchant may find taxes high, they will 
also find the cost of commercial property 
considerably lower than choice sites in the 
metropolis, And both would find a ready 
labor pool and living conditions for em- 
ployees which would help maintain com- 
pany morale and contribute greatly to re- 
ducing personne! turnover. 

Generally better educated, this group 
would find other advantages. They would 
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find more time for cultural pursuits, more 
time for reading, more time for intelligent 
talk, more time, if you will, for reverence, 
solitude, and contemplation. They would 
find themselves worrying less about their 
children, because the schools are good and 
the occasions of juvenile trouble few, and 

more about the world we live in 
and what they can do to make it a better 
world, 

No, the outside world has come to Main 
Street and no longer, if ever we were, are 
we isolated bumpkins. True, we do not 
have plush night clubs, art galleries, huge 
libraries and museums. But the big city 
is only a few hours’ drive away, and we do 
have an art film society, a concert series 
which brings us artists of repute, Great 
Books discussion groups, and by this June 
we'l) also have topnotch summer theater. 
Television has come to Main Street, bring- 
ing with it the sophistication we need— 
and the corn we do not. A surprising num- 
ber of our people read egghead books and 
quality magazines and have seen JB. And 
a good many of our women, including farm- 
ers’ wives, are as chicly coiffed and gowned 
as anyone might find in Minneapolis. 

So this is Main Street. Enlightened, 
progressive, clean, politically important, 
alert, aware—and growing. 

We live on it and we love it. And we'd 
never swap it for the metropolitan rat 
race of soot and smog, congestion and con- 
formity, the ubiquitous ulcer and the in- 
exorable struggle to preserve iden- 
tity in a society hell bent to devour the 
individual. 


Cape Cod National Seashore Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, conferees 
on the part of the House and the Senate 
will soon be meeting to resolve differ- 
ences in the bills passed to authorize 
the establishment of the Cape Cod Na- 
tional Seashore Park. I hope that the 
conference reports will soon be accepted 
by the House and Senate so that this im- 
portant legislation can be sent to the 
White House for the signature of Presi- 
dent Kennedy, who was a sponsor of the 
bill while serving as a Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include in the Appendix two editorials 
concerning the Cape Cod National Sea- 
shore Park, one from the Springfield, 
(Mass.), Daily News of July 11, 1961, en- 
titled The Cape Is Different,“ and the 
second from the Holyoke (Mass.), Tran- 
script-Telegram of July 12, 1961, en- 
titled “Beauty Preserved.” 

The editorials follow: 

From the Springfield Daily News, 
July 11, 1961] 
THE Care Is DIFFERENT 

Everybody knows that Cape Cod Is different 
from the rest of the State, 

In fact, it fails even to share the complex 
geological history of New England. The cape 
is an unsubmerged remnant of the Atlantic 


cousin to Vermont's granite, to the Connecti- 
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cut Valley's conglomerates, or to Maine's 
rockbound coast. 

Almost two decades before the Pilgrims 
made their preliminary landing on Cape Cod, 
Bartholomew Gosnold had sailed along the 
coast, noted the presence of an important 
staple, and so gave the place the name Cape 
Cod. When many of the earliest names 
were changed by Prince Charles, who success- 
fully put his own name on a Boston river, 
Cape Cod ignored its new name, Cape James, 
and so did everyone else. 

Even in little ways, the cape is different. 
Those roses, for instance. And how about 
that beach plum jelly? And there's always 
Provincetown. The cape is so different from 
the mainland to which it just happens to be 
attached that Massachusetts people get away 
from it all by going to Massachusetts’ eastern 
hook. 

So many people want to visit the cape, 
and so many want to preserve the cape's 
uniqueness, that the plan to create a Federal 
park there has long been promoted. The 
Senate has approved, and the House yester- 
day favored the establishment of a 25,700- 
acre seashore park.on the cape. A confer- 
ence committee is expected to speed the bill 
on its way to the President for his signature. 

And so, 350 years after Mr. Gosnold saw 
this sandy strip and named it for its closest 
neighbors, Cape Cod will become the site of 
a national park and, as U.S. Representative 
Epwarp P. Boranp puts it, “a magnificent 
playground for all America.” 


BEAUTY PRESERVED 


It was very pleasing to note the passage 
by the House of Representatives of the Cape 
Cod National Seashore Park bill. This is 
something that should be hailed throughout 
the Bay State and by all who love the cape 
Tor what it 18. 

There are still differences to be ironed out 
between this bill and a similar one passed by 
the Senate, but these should present no 
major roadblocks in the way of preserving 
one of the last great beaches in the United 
States. 

Some might wonder just why such impor- 
tance has been attached to this particular 
bill which was championed by Senator SaL- 
TONSTALL, President Kennedy when he was 
in the Senate, and the Massachusetts dele- 
gation in the House including Congressmen 
Contr and Botanp, The reason is quite 
simple—a serious concern for the conserva- 
tion of a natural asset that was steadily 
disappearing forever under the inroads of 
commercialized civilization. 

There is little left in this country that can, 
trace its lineage directly to America’s first 
settlers and at the same time offer pleasure 
to her present-day citizens. The cape is 
one of these places. With the passage of 
the bill now in Congress, it will remain so, 
and generations of the future as well as 
those of today will be able to enjoy the 
sweep of the great beach in its natural state. 

Hotdog stands, pizza palaces and honky- 
tonk joints are an unfortunate offspring of 
any successful vacation area. The cape was 
no exception. Its beauty, charm, and at- 
mosphere attracted visitors from all over. 
Housing sprung up, the summer population 
exploded and commercial enterprises kept 
pace, The result was that the very things 
that brought such prosperity—beauty, 
charm, and atmosphere—were rapidly dis- 
appearing. Once gone, they could never be 
returned and the cape would lose not only 
its prosperity, but Its value as a natural 
resource to Massachusetts and the entire 
Nation, 

Thanks, however, to far-sighted persons, 
all will not be lost and a national seashore 
park will preserve for us and our children 
a Cape Cod that can continue to be praised 
in poetry, song and memory. 


July 14 
Emery L. Frazier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I.was 
very much pleased to find that a recent 
issue of Senator Kerr's ‘“Kerr-ent 
Status” was devoted to Mr. Emery L. 
Frazier, the Chief Clerk of the Senate, 
for whom all of us have great affection. 
Mr. Frazier is a native of Kentucky. 
Formerly he was mayor of Whitesburg, 
Ky. Kentucky is proud of Emery Fraz- 
ier. 

I am sure that all of us will endorse 
Senator Kerr’s recognition of Mr. 
Frazier’s fine human qualities and re- 
markable ability as an officer of the 
Senate. 

I am very happy to be able to request 
that the article be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


SENATESIDE SCENE 

When the roll is called out yonder, Fra- 

zler's there in the middle of it all. “A-l-a- 
b-a-m-a“ booms the distinctive voice of the 
Senate’s Chief Clerk, Emery L. Frazier, dur- 
ing dramatic rollcalls at the Democratic na- 
tional convention each and every 4 years. 
He's been polling the States for more conven- 
tions than he likes to admit, and a whole 
generation of radio listeners and TV lookers 
associate him as a part of the podium pro- 
ceedings. He's had more television exposure 
than Howdy Doody and Maverick. 

Actually, the Chief Clerk is on a temporary 
assignment here. He ran the Kentucky Leg- 
islature with such skill that a Senator by the 
name of Barkley asked him to spend a session 
in Washington. That was in 1933. He's 
been around ever since handling legislation 
on the floor, oalling rolls, and supervising the 
complex duties of the other clerks in the 
Secretary of the Senate’s office and overseeing 
other activities under the Secretary. 

Despite his resounding resonance during 
readings and rollcalls, Emery Frazier is a 
quiet, soft-spoken man who loves to just visit 
and to work with choice woods. He likes to 
collect rare or historic timber and make 
something from it. The stately Senate desks 
are his primary hobby, and he has compiled 
a complex history of them all. 

Frazier must have been born during an 
election, for he has been surrounded by poli- 
tics and the men who practice it all his life. 
In his old Kentucky home they had bitter 
elections and if a man couldn't beat an oppo- 
nent at the polls he'd simply shoot him out 
of office. It was unsportsmanlike, but effec- 
tive. 

The Chief Clerk is a great conservationist 
of Senate treasures. He has rescued scores 
of old objects that might have become kin- 
dling. He cherishes ancient Senate records 
and collects rare books on history. His 
tastes run to the genuine, the solid, the sub- 
stantial. He had a field day when the Cham- 
ber was remodeled in 1950 and workmen 
ripped treasured materials from the historic 
room. Frazier’s desk area resembled 3 
junlor-sized lumber yard. Since the first 
and last Presiding Officer who used the furni- 
ture were Kentuckians, the original equip- 
ment now is preserved in the capitol at 
Frankfort. N 
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About 100 Senators hope Frazier's tempo- 
rary stay here is extended indefinitely. They 


each day, “A-r-k-a-n-8-a-5, A-r-i- 
z~o-n-a"” every fourth year. 
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Power on the Potomac 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EUGENE . J. McCARTHY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, in 
the June 24 issue of America, Benjamin 
L. Masse thoughtfully discusses the rela- 
tionship between the Federal, State, and 
local governments. In his article, 
“Power on the Potomac,” he explores 
the relationship of the citizen with the 
various governments under which he 
lives. I would like to bring this fine ar- 
ticle to the attention of the Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POWER ON THE POTOMAC 


(By Benjamin L. Masse) 

In approaching the problem of bigness in 
government, nothing is more necessary than 
to sweep away mental and emotional 
cobwebs that er a clear look at the 
facts. Admittedly, the Federal Government 
is today a huge institution. It has under- 
taken a number of activities which only a 
generation ago most men regarded as the 
functions of local government or private 
charity. At the turn of the century, local 
governments spent nearly twice as much as 
the Federal Government. They provided 
most of the public services then available to 
the people—schools, roads, parks, sewage 
systems, poorhouses, and hospitals. In those 
far-off uncomplicated days, before World 
War I and the great depression of the 1930's, 
the Federal Government maintained a small 
Defense Establishment, delivered the mail, 
collected import duties, administered the 
Federal courts—and didn't do much of any- 
thing else. In 1902 it spent only $572 mil- 
lion. That year State and local spending 
totaled just over a billion dollars. 

Confronted with the disruption of this 
traditional pattern, many of our citizens 
tend to react in simple, predictable terms. 
If they are Socialists, they relish the growth 
of the Federal Establishment. If they have 
been raised in the tradition of rugged indi- 
vidualism, they deplore it. If they have 
taken in with their mother’s milk the doc- 
trine of States’ rights, as so many southern 
whites have, they deplore it even more. 

In addition to these easily recognizable 
types, there are othera who for moral and 
religious motives, or for reasons of self-inter- 
est, automatically oppose any expansion of 
power on the Potomac. Many of the immi- 
grants brought with them from Europe bit- 
ter memories of religious oppression at the 
hands of strong central gov ents, and 
these memories have had some influence on 
their descendants. Other religious-minded 
people are sensitive to the dignity of human 
nature, which is perfected by the exercise of 
liberty and the assumption of responsibility. 
They fear lest Government expansion: re- 
strict liberty and transfer too much respon- 
sibility to the State. 
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Self-interest obviously has a large part 
in our attitudes toward government. When 
the business community, for instance, op- 
poses big government, it knows very well on 
which side its bread is buttered. Big gov- 
ernment means regulation, high taxes, paper- 
work, and other burdens which are the bane 
of a businesman’s life. On the other hand, 
organized labor favors big government be- 
cause it has come to see that without govern- 
ment help workers cannot achieve some of 
their goals, 

In an American environment this issue 
of big government raises two questions 
which ought to be kept distinct. The first 
refers to the relationship between the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments. It is mainly concerned with the 
Federal character of the political arrange- 
ment handed down by the Founding Fathers. 
The second question deals with the relation- 
ship between the citizen and the various 
governments under which he lives. It is 
primarily concerned with the liberties of 
individuals, families, and groups within our 
society, as well as with the freedom of the 
American economy. 

It is the first question that interests us 
here. Using as a yardstick the U.S. Con- 
stitution as amended over the years and as 
interpreted by the Supreme Court, what 
judgment ought we to pass on the respective 
roles of Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments today? 

In the fiscal year 1959, the latest year 
for which complete figures on State and 
local finances are available, government 
spending totaled $145 billion. According to 
the Census Bureau, the Federal Government 
spent 66 percent of this, or $93 billion. It 
spent $2 for every $1 spent by the States 
and the 100,000 over governmental units— 
counties, towns, municipalities, school dis- 
tricts—which make up our political ap- 
paratus. 

This is, indeed, quite a change from what 
many refer to nostalgically as the good old 
times. What has shifted the center of 
gravity of public spending in this country? 
What has catapulted the Federal Govern- 
ment into first place, far ahead of State and 
local governments together? 

One of the best and pithiest answers to 
that question appears in Gunnar Myrdal’s 
new book, “Beyond the Welfare State.” Dis- 
cussing the worldwide trend toward big 
government, the great Swedish social scien- 
tist attributes it to three modern develop- 
ments: international crises, topped off by 
two World Wars; the- breakdown of com- 
petition and the free market as regulators 
of the domestic economy; the growing demo- 
cratic participation in formulating public 
policy. To these he might well have added 
widespread urbanization and the revolu- 
tion in transport and communications. 

All these causes are graphically reflected 
at work in the Federal budget. 

Consider, first of all, what the Federal 
Government spent in fiscal 1959 to assure 
the Nation's survival in a dangerous, turbu- 
lent world. 


Tasie I.—Expenses for major national 
security 


Millions 

Military defense. $41, 233 

Sonn — nnaeen es 2, 541 
Stockpiling and expansion of de- 

fense production 312 


Military assistance abroad 2, 340 


That adds up to $46,426 billion, or 50 per- 
cent of the Government's total spending. 

Nor is that by any means the whole story 
of defense spending. 

In fiscal 1959 the Government spent $3.780 
billion on international programs of differ- 
ent kinds—all of them connected in some 
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way or other with war and peace and national 
security. That makes, then, a grand total 
for defense of $50.206 billion. 

Now not even Senator GOLDWATER would 
contend that any of this spending is a func- 
tion of State and local governments. He 
might say that some of the money was 
wasted, but he wouldn't argue that it was 
the prerogative of the States rather than of 
the Federal Government to pour the dollars 
down a rathole. Actually there was a time 
in our history when the raising and support 
of a militia, upon which the Nation’s defense 
rested, was the function of the States. That 
is no longer true, and no one today seriously 
argues that the nation’s defense is one of the 
activities which Washington ought to turn 
back to the States. 

Nor is the picture yet complete. Uncle 
Sam spent 65.174 billion in fiscal 1959 on a 
variety of veterans’ services and benefits. He 
also paid interest of $7.671 billion on the 
national debt—most of which was war- 
incurred. These sums, too, ought to fall in 
the defense category, even though the prac- 
tice is to put them under the heading of 
domestic-civillan spending. That gives us a 
total of $63.051 billion of Federal spending 
which, whether or not it is strictly for de- 
Tense, infringes in no way on the jurisdiction 
of State and local governments. 

Of total budgetary spending of $80.697 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1959, we are left, then, with 
$17.646 billion unaccounted for. In present- 
ing these figures I am ignoring a minor re- 
vision of the totals which the Budget Bureau 
announced some months ago. It doesn't 
affect the argument in any way. 


Taste IIl—Domestic-civilian expenditures 
Millions 
Labor and welfare 


Agriculture — 6,529 
Natural resources — 1,669 
Commerce and housing — 3,421 
General Government 1, 606 


How much of this spending can be con- 
sidered a usurpation of the role of State 
and local governments? 

The 51.606 billion under the heading 
“General Government“ can quickly be dis- 
missed as noncontroversial. That money 
covered the cost of the executive branch, 
Congress, the courts, the erection and up- 
keep of Federal buildings, the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, and other ordinary functions 
of the Federal Government. 

A number of items under the heading 
“Labor and Welfare,” such as the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs, the National Science Founda- 
tion, the Census Bureau, the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, National Institutes of 
Health, Federal penal institutions, ald to 
schools in federally affected areas are clearly 
the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Expenditures on these and similar 
agencies and activities came to $1.008 
billion. J 

Almost everything else under this head- 
ing, however, may be considered contro- 
versiat. The Government spent $78 million 
under the defense education program, $63 
million for yocational education, $218 mil- 
lion for the school lunch and special milk 
programs. It made grants of $136 million 
for hospital construction. It underwrote a 
temporary extension of jobless benefits to 
the tune of $447 million, and made its usual 
$300 million grant to the States for the 
administration of employment services and 
unemployment compensation. Finally, it 
spent $1.969 billion for public assistance. 

Before the reader starts exclaiming that 
here, surely, is the Federal octopus in ac- 
tion, let him ponder two considerations: 

1. Three-fourths of the $4.421 billion the 
Federal Government spent“ on labor, 
health, and welfare in fiscal 1959, it really 
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didn’t spend at all. It raised the money, 
through loans or taxes, and handed it over— 
in the form of grants-in-ald to State and 
local governments to spend. The money 
was disbursed, not by bureaucrats in far-off 
Washington, but on the grassroots level by 
officials familiar with local conditions. 

2. All these programs responded to real 
and even urgent needs of the people. Could 
those needs have been met, would they 
have been met, apart from the initiative 
and assistance of the Federal Government? 

Those who answer that question in the 
affirmative have a job on their hands to 
prove it. They are welcome to it. 

Expenditures on natural resources, which 
came to $1.669 billion in 1959, offer little 
room for argument. As President Eisen- 
hower said in his budget message to Con- 
gress in January 1960, the recordbreaking 
appropriations he was requesting for natu- 
ral resource programs took into account 
“their great importance to the Nation's 
economic growth and security.” That the 
States also have an interest in the develop- 
ment of their natural resources does not 
cancel out the claims and responsibilities 
of the Federal Government, River basins, 
for instance, have a way of ignoring the 
artificial boundaries which men set not 
merely within nations but between nations 
as well. 

As for agriculture and agricultural re- 
sources, however sharp the infighting may 
be over some of our present programs, no 
one advocates dumping the farm problem 
into the laps of the States. Actually, the 
States do operate in this field, frequently 
in cooperation with the Federal Government. 
In 1959, in addition to their own funds, 
they had at their disposal $323 million in 
Federal grants. In the last analysis, the 
health of the Nation's agriculture, which 
produces for national and ‘international 
markets, as well as for local markets, is a 
legitimate responsibility of the national 
Government, 

Incidentally, of the $6,529 billion spent 
on agriculture in 1959, nearly $3 billion 
went for price supports. Another billion 
went for disposal of surplus farm commodi- 
ties abroad and might well be charged to 
national defense rather than to agriculture. 


We come, finally, to commerce and hous- 


ing, on which the Federal Government spent 
$3.421 billion. If we waive housing and 
urban renewal, there is nothing under this 
heading—with the possible exception of civil 
defense—which is within the competence 
of the States. No one advocates that the 
States ought to administer the postal sys- 
tem, or the Coast Guard, or the Federal 
Aviation Agency, or manage the space explo- 
ration program and subsidize the merchant 
marine. 


True, the Government did spend $1.383 
billion on housing in 1959, but about two- 
thirds of that went to finance the operations 
of the Federal National Mortgage Association 
(Fannie Mae). As homeowners pay off their 
mortgages, this money will return to the 
Government. Eventually, Uncle Sam will 
also recapture the $180 million loaned under 
the college housing program and the $146 
million loaned under the veterans’ and farm 
housing programs. In fiscal 1959, the Gov- 
ernment spent only $77 million on urban re- 
newal and 697 million on public housing. 

Perhaps these housing activities, which are 
really thinly disguised subsidies to private 
lending agencies and the construction in- 
dustry, should be taken over by States and 
local government. It would be hard to sell 
that proposition, though, to the U.S. Con- 
ference of Mayors, the presidents of many 
colleges and universities, and the millions of 
citizens who have been enabled by Govern- 
ment-guaranteed mortgages to own their 
own homes. 
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That brings us to the end of Government 
budgetary outlays. But in fiscal 1959 the 
Federal Government spent other billions 
outside the budget, and we must have a look 
at this spending, too. (See table III.) 

Except for the highway trust fund, none 
of this spending, which involves transfers 
to the public from various insurance funds 
administered by the Federal Government, 
raises any question of States’ rights. Under 
the Highway Revenue Act of 1956, the Fed- 
eral Government levies and collects the taxes 
which finance the pay-as-you-go interstate 
highway program. From these revenues, it 
makes grants to the States, which do the 
actual spending. It is hard to see how the 
States can have any ground for complaint— 
at least in principle—under this program of 
shared responsibility for a national highway 
system. For a nation so largely on wheels 
as ours, a good road system is needed to pro- 
mote prosperity and assure defense. The 
Federal Government cannot be indifferent to 
the state of the Nation’s highways. = 

Once Federal spending is broken down in 
this way, it becomes rather clear, I think, 
that the area of dispute today over the roles 
of the Federal, State, and local governments 
is not nearly so large as is popularly imag- 
ined. Anyone who abandons slogans and 
futile hand wringing for a calm assessment 
of the facts is hard put to it to pinpoint 
Federal activities which States and local goy- 
ernments ought by right to undertake them- 
selves. Under the Eisenhower administra- 
tion, several intensive efforts were made to 
turn Federal programs over to the States. 
Those efforts accomplished practically noth- 
ing. On the contrary, some Federal programs 
which General Eisenhower strongly felt be- 
longed to the States were expanded during 
his administration. In fact, he even spon- 
sored new programs which trespassed, ac- 
cording to strict constructionists, on the 
prerogatives of State governments. As he 
confessed to the 1957 Governors’ conference 
in Chicago: 

“Opposed though I am to needless Federal 
expansion, since 1953 I have found it neces- 
sary to urge Federal action in some areas tra- 
ditionally reserved to the States. In each 
instance State inaction, or inadequate ac- 
tion, coupled with undeniable national need, 
has forced emergency Federal intervention.” 

Mr. Eisenhower's remarks, as Roger A. 
Freeman pointed out in a meaty book last 
year, “Taxes for the Schools,” suggests that 
it is not so much the financial incapacity 
as the unwillingness of the States to act 
that leads to Federal intervention. 

It is reassuring to note what a large per- 
centage of Federal spending on domestic- 
civilian programs takes place in partnership 
with the States. Federal grants-in-aid fuel 
State spending on housing, urban renewal, 
unemployment compensation, agriculture, 
public assistance, highways, hospitals—to 
mention only some of the more important 
and familiar programs. 


Tas_e Ill. —Extrabudgetary spending 


Millions 
Old-age, survivors insurance $9, 388 
Federal employee retirement 792 
Railroad retirement._..........-... 768 
Other insurance funds 651 


These grants-in-aid do have strings at- 
tached, but the strings do not seem unduly 
binding or violative in any way of the dignity 
of the States. Some critics argue strenu- 
ously that the Federal Government ought 
simply to turn money over to the States and 
let them spend it as they see fit. In addi- 
tion to ignoring the national interest in all 
these programs, that objection assumes that 
grants-in-aid don't permit the variety one 
would expect to find in a Federal system. 
Actually, there is so much variety in some 
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of these programs—for example, unemploy- 
ment compensation—that a persuasive case 
can be made for tightening and expanding 
Federal standards. 

Contrary to the lamentations in some self- 
styled conservative“ circles, the States are +s 
not in danger of fading from the American 
scene. In many cases they dre today more 
effective units in our Government structure 
than they were a quarter-century ago. Be- 
tween 1948 and 1959, States revenues jumped 
from $9.3 billion to $24.4 billion, and spend- 
ing showed a comparable increase. Not only 
have the States expanded their traditional 
activities; they have branched out into a 
number of fields in which formerly they 
showed little interest. 

In order to furnish more efficiently the“ 
services which people demand, the States 
have also overhauled their creaking execu- 
tive and legislative machinery. More re- 
cently, they have intensified efforts to exploit 
the possibilities of interstate compacts—a 
device which in many fields offers an alter- 
native to Federal action. They are also 
cooperating with the Federal Government 
in solving problems that involve all levels of 
government; and with the establishment by 
Congress in 1959 of the Advisory Commis- 
sion on intergovernmental Relations, this 
cooperation will grow. 

No doubt, State and local governments 
could do more to meet the needs of people 
if the burden of Federal taxes were lighter. 
But, as we have seen from budgetary evi- 
dence, the overwhelming reason for high 
Federal taxes flows inexorably from the 
state of affairs in the world today. The 
answer to this situation does not lie in 
Washington but in Moscow and Peiping. It 
must be sought not in alleged Socialist plot- 
ting on the fringes of the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, or the New Frontier, but rather in the 
vast changes that have swept over our own 
country these last 30 years, and in the even 
vaster changes that are now shaking the 
whole world. 


Dallas Community Chest Leader, Dr. 
Frederick M. Lange, Outlines American 
Program to Koreans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in cooperation with our State Depart- 
ment’s Office of Cultural Exchange, Dr. 
Frederick Lange of Dallas, one of 
America's foremost leaders and author- 
ities in social welfare fundraising and 
planning, recently addressed the Korea 
Association of Voluntary Agencies in 
Seoul. 

Dr. Lange spoke at the Tai Wha 
Christian Social Center at the invitation 
of the Korean National Council of 
Social Welfare. The program was un- 
der auspices of the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs of the Republic of 
Korea. 

His subject was, “The Community 
Chest: A Citizens’ Humanitarian Plan.” 
As all of us know, the community chest 
plan of today is as American as the com- 
munity quilting bee or settlement log- 
rolling of early America. 
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Dr. Lange's explanation of this great 
American program to Koreans is worthy 
of the consideration of Americans every- 
where. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp excerpts from the 
address entitled The Community 
Chest: A Citizens’ Humanitarian Plan,” 
delivered by Dr. Frederick M. Lange. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

It is indeed a pleasure and privilege to 
meet here with you, and I appreciate your 
kind invitation. This appreciation is ex- 
pressed not only for myself, but also for the 
board of directors and staff of the Dallas 
County Community Chest, which I have 
served for 17 years. At this time our com- 
munity chest is entering a great new phase in 
its development and organizing a much larger 
unit which will be called United Fund, for 
which I shall serve as executive vice presi- 
dent. When this opportunity to come and 
work with you fine people arose, the board 
of directors of my organization unanimously 
voted to accept the invitation because—and 
I quote: “The information he will receive 
while away would be of great benefit to our 

tion and our Nation.” 

It is an especially happy opportunity for 
me to have some small part in your delibera- 
tions about the formation of a community 
chest for this area. A lifetime of work in 
the field of social service and almost 20 years 
of association with the community chest in 
my own beloved Dallas, Tex., has taken me 
into nearly every major city in our Nation 
and many cities in other countries in con- 
nection with the work of community chest. 
The labors of these years have only served 
to confirm my belief in the principles of 
community chest and to strengthen my 
dedication to the work of perfecting its proc- 
esses for the greater benefit of the com- 
munities which are served. 

Philanthropy has found its expression in 
many different ways in different societies 
throughout history. I think that the idea 
of community chest has perhaps developed 
as a modern form particularly well suited to 
make our philanthropies more effective in 
caring for the widely diverse and complex 
needs of our own time. 

I have said the idea of community chest, 
because, while we are using the name 
“Community Chest,“ we are speaking of a 
general method of Joining forces in a com- 
munity for voluntary action to meet the 
health and welfare needs of our people. 
This method is especially concerned with 
raising funds and allocating these funds in 
the most effective way possible to do the 
greatest good for the greatest number, It 
is known by various other names in the dif- 
ferent cities of our country and of other 
countries of the world. The most common 
of these other names in our country is 
“United Fund“; and, in fact, Dallas has just 
this year expanded its organization to in- 
clude the American Red Oross and other na- 
tional groups and assumed the name of the 
“United Fund.” 

As each community chooses its own par- 
ticular name under which to carry out these 
activities, so does each one determine its 
individual organization, membership, and 
operations. It is basic to the community 
chest idea that the people who are served by 
the chest and those who contribute to its 
Support shall determine the way in which it 
is operated. The particular resources and 
needs of each community are different, and 
different ways of using these resources and 
meeting these needs are necessary. How- 
ever, a few general and underlying princi- 
Ples have developed which are basic guides 
to all communities in chest matters, and 
these I hope we may have the opportunity 
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to discuss in detall as they apply to our 
various circumstances during my visit here. 

The idea of community chest, or fed- 
erated fundraising and budgetary plan- 
ning for health and welfare purposes, is a 
rather late development in the United States, 
as well as in other countries where it has 
come into prominence. It does not seek to 
provide services in itself. Instead it is a 
method of bringing the whole community 
together to support better those services al- 
ready being provided, to plan better uses of 
these services, and to develop better ways of 
providing new services which are needed. 
brief review of the social welfare situation 
in the United States may help to explain the 
almost inevitable growth of our present-day 
system of community chest. 

Increasingly, it became more difficult for 
the local governmental units to provide cer- 
tain social services, such as institutions for 
the care of the feebleminded, the mentally 
ill, the criminal, the tuberculous, the insti- 
tutions for the education of the blind and 
the deaf. Also, it became more difficult for 
the local units to provide adequate health 
services alone. For these reasons, about 100 
years ago the larger State units of govern- 
ment began to assume responsibility for 
these services. A 

It was not until the great economic de- 
pression of the 1930's that our National Gov- 
ernment began to assume responsibility for 
welfare services to any large extent, In this 
great industrial famine, both the States and 
the local government units were unable to 
provide for the needs of the millions of un- 
employed, Voluntary efforts were made, but 
the size of the problem was too great, and 
these also fell far short of caring for the 
need. It was neceessary for the National 
Government, which had much greater re- 
sources in terms of taxing and obtaining 
funds, to take over the major role in pro- 
viding financial assistance to needy U.S. citi- 
zens. This became a permanent function of 
the National Government with the establish- 
ment of the social security program in 
1935. 

Today we have voluntary and Government 
agencies at all levels working side by side, 
helping each other. It is our purpose to 
assign to each group those responsibilities 
which each can handle best. Many times 
voluntary agencies have discontinued or 
changed their services when the time came 
that such services were no longer needed or 
were assumed by some level of government. 

As our social and economic conditions 
have changed, so has the division of respon- 
sibility for health, welfare, and recreational 
services shifted as between government and 
voluntary agencies. At the present time re- 
sponsibility for the great mass of programs 
directed toward providing food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical care for those who can- 
not provide these things for themselves ig 
placed with the Government units. The 
private agencies have long since come to 
specialize in a different type of welfare serv- 
ice largely centered around family and 
children; and more attention has come to be 
given to services of a preventive nature. 

As the numbers and importance of the 
volunteer agencies has increased, a better 
means of financing, planning, and coordi- 
nating the work of these agencies has become 
& necessity. This was demonstrated force- 
fully during the first World War which 
marked the beginning of a widespread move- 
ment in Community Chest organization. At 
this time, the urgent need for welfare serv- 
ices, both at home and abroad, greatly in- 
creased the number of service organizations 
and the confusion caused by the many ap- 
peals to the public for financial support. 
Some 400 communities organized war chests 
for joint solicitation of funds and experi- 
mented with techniques planned around in- 
tensive campaigns with a definite financial 
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goal. Many of these wartime chests de- 
veloped into peacetime Community Chests. 
It was discovered that the federated or 
united drives of this kind obtained more 
money than had ever previously been raised 
by the organizations soliciting funds inde- 
pendently. 

That the chest idea of raising funds for 
welfare has continued in good 
health is indicated by the fact that in 1960 
community chests and united fund cam- 
paigns in 2,200 American communities raised 
$470 million for use during 1961 by some 
30,000 participating agencies. It is easy to 
understand why this federated method of 
fund raising has increased in popularity. 

To illustrate the many advantages of a 
community chest program, let us examine 
the operations of a present-day community 
chest organization. I shall speak generally 
in terms of the Dallas chest, as this is the 
one I know best. But the principles and 
procedures upon which we have built our 
organization are typical of those in all cities 
of the United States, even though many de- 
tails will differ in different communities ac- 
cording to the business, governmental, social 
and economic makeup of the community. 

In Dallas the community chest has 38 
member agencies, and through these agencies 
116 different welfare centers are made avall- 
able to the people of our community. These 
services include day care for children of 
working mothers, finding homes for orphaned 
or deserted children, visiting nurse service 
for those who are ill and confined to their 
homes, family counciling, hopsital care, YM 
and YWCA, Boy Scout programs, and many 
other activities in the flelds of health, wel- 
fare, and recreation. 

The agencies providing these services are 
supported largely by voluntary gifts from in- 
dividuals, clubs and business organizations 
which wish to do their part in making the 
community a healthier and happier place in 
which to live. Most of our business organ- 
izations, large and small, our labor unions, 
and our social clubs, as well as individual 
citizens, have learned long ago that the wel- 
fare of the whole business and social com- 
munity depends to a great extent upon the 
welfare of all of the citizens in the com- 
munity. Crime, disease, and social unrest 
cannot exist in any part of our communities 
without touching and damaging every 
phase of community life. 

Most of the 38 agencies which are now 
members of the Dallas County Community 
Chest have at one time attempted to handle 
their own fund drives independently, and 
they have found that this is difficult. By 
joining with the group for this purpose, 
each agency is able to pool its efforts with 
those of other agencies and through the 
community chest organization. 

The financing of voluntary services 
through a community chest, such as we have 
in Dallas, has many important aspects other 
than just the dollar amount of money which 
can be raised. One of the greatest of these 
is the education of the general public about 
community welfare needs and the en- 
couragement of widespread participation of 
citizens, working as volunteers, toward meet- 
ing these needs. Another great value is the 
vital assistance which is given to the agency 
programs through a sharing of their prob- 
lems with citizen leaders and the citizen 
guidance which results from this process. 

The composition of the board and execu- 
tive committee is extremely important. As 
representatives of the overall community, 
these people vouch for the efficiency and in- 
tegrity of the community chest organization. 
It is vital that they be recognized leaders and 
that through them all major segments of the 

«community are represented. Such people in- 
crease the confidence which the community 
has in the chest because the community 
knows that people who have proved out- 
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standing ability in their various fields of en- 
deavor and outstanding devotion to the 
welfare of the community are making the 
policies and important decisions of the com- 
munity chest. 

In the actual solicitation of contributions 
every encouragement is given to make the 
giving convenient and fair. The total cam- 
paign organization is divided into divisions 
according to the major grouping of contribu- 
tors, based on their type of business and 
ability to give. In this we have the coopera- 
tion of many businesses and unions; for in- 
stance, the worker can pledge an annual 
amount of money and have this amount de- 
ducted from his regular pay checks in month- 
ly installments. At the employee’s request 
the firm he works for will handle the deduc- 
tion and send it to the chest. Most salaried 
workers are encouraged to give one day's pay 
as a fair share. People in higher income 
brackets are encouraged to give on a more 
generous basis. 

A speakers bureau, composed of informed 
volunteers, gives talks before civic, profes- 
sional, and employee groups explaining these 
matters. 

In all of this we have the encourage- 
ment of the National Government, since 
under under our income tax regulations a 
corporation may make tax-free gifts for char- 
itable purposes up to 5 percent of profits. In- 
dividuals can make tax-free gifts of 20 to 30 
percent. 

Another of the many important aspects 
of our work is the way in which we determine 
the annual overall amount which is needed 
for the combined agencies of the chest. 

This is the amount which we call our an- 
nual campaign goal, and the amount so- 
licited by the 6,000 volunteers. The paid 
staff of the community chest receives 
monthly financial reports and monthly ac- 
tivities reports from each agency. This 
makes possible yearround budget control. 

Early in the spring outstanding local citi- 
zens are appointed to serve on what we call 
the citizens budget committee. It would 
be impossible for one committee to review 
the budgets of all agencies. Therefore, the 
committee is divided into 4 groups and each 
agency is assigned to one of the four budget 
groups, depending on its field of service. 
The four budget groups are: Public health, 
and medical services, group work and recrea- 
tion services, family services, and children’s 
services. 

Each board of directors every year studies 
its program in view of future needs. In April 
every year each board of directors draws up 
a proposed budget which it believes its 
agency will need during the next fiscal year 
beginning November 1. In June, a com- 
mittee from each agency personally appears 
before its budget committee to explain and 
justify the request for future funds. 

these conferences between the 
chest budget committee and representatives 
of the agency, staff of the Communist Chest 
and also of the Council of Social Agencies 
are present. The chest staff has at its finger- 
tips data concerning previous expenditures 
of each agency, for each of the many items 
which comprise the total budget. 

Staff members of the Council of Social 
Agencies, whose overall job is to help co- 
ordinate the many welfare activities in 
Dallas are available during the discussion 
for consultation. The Council of Social 
Agencies, whose work is financed by the 
Community Chest, includes in its member- 
ship all major health, welfare, and recrea- 
tion agencies, regardless of how they are 
supported. The council is responsible for 
working with all agencies and for gathering 
information so that the community knows 
(1) which welfare problems need most at- 
tention, (2) which problems are changing, 
(3) which agencies can best give the needed 
services and (4) how the needed services can 
be given most effectively and efficiently 
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with the least amount of unnecessary 
duplication. 

I believe you will agree with me that the 
process which I tried to outline contributes 
much to our community life. It is far more 
than merely a check on the validity of the 
agencies’ requests. It not only keeps fund- 
raising costs low, it not only makes for 
greater efficiency, it not only reduces irri- 
tation on the part of the givers, it not only 
helps to keep balance among the many 
various types of social service agencies, but 
it has educational, social, and spiritual 
values. 

In Dallas we are convinced that the 
democratic way of life is best of all. We 
ar convinced that the quality of our democ- 
racy depends upon our standard values. 
Through chest work we dedicate ourselves 
to the finest and most precious aspects of 
our way of life. There is no question in 
our minds but that this program, hand in 
hand with the church, strengthens the 
foundations of the American system. 


The Unification of Military Intelligence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
a recent monthly publication of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, the V.F.W. American Security Re- 
porter, the director of national security 
and foreign affairs of that organization 
published an article entitled “The Uni- 
fication of Military Intelligence.” 


This thoughtful and provocative ar- 
ticle should be studied by anyone who 
is concerned about the decision-making 
apparatus in the Department of Defense. 

The article is another facet of the 
strong argument for maintaining the 
option of civilian leadership in the De- 
partment to make ultimate decisions 
based on possible alternatives and 
choices. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article entitled The Uni- 
fication of Military Intelligence” be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE UNIFICATION OF MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 


According to persistent reports out of the 
Pentagon, the next major target for “cen- 
tralized control” is military intelligence. If 
serious consideration actually is being given 
to setting up a “czar” over intelligence func- 
tions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force, then 
there is genuine cause for concern. 

There can be no question but what many 
financial and administrative aspects of de- 
tense are proper subjects for overall co- 
ordination and direction. Such has been 
demonstrated persuasively through the sin- 
gle manager system in overall Department of 
Defense supervision of procurement and dis- 
tribution of common items. Also, cen- 
tralized coordination of research and devel- 
opment is required to prevent unnecessary 
and wasteful types of duplication. Yet even 
in this field an arbitrary overall direction 
could lead to throttling original and bold 
thinking. 
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Centralized direction of military intel- 
ligence, however, must be approached with 
the greatest of caution. Such caution must 
be based upon an appreciation that the col- 
lection, evaluation, and utilization of intel- 
ligence is not a precise science. Intelligence, 
relating to all aspects of actual or potential 
enemies, is probably the most abstract fea- 
ture of the art of war. Such things as mill- 
tary morale, national determination, the 
mental power, the physical stamina, and the 
will of leadership are certainly not subject 
to precise calculation. : 

Also, it must be realized that intelligence 
functions of the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
are highly specialized and involve compli- 
cated procedures within the services them- 
selves at the present time. Whatever kind 
of overall “intelligence czar’ may be con- 
templated, it is inconceivable that the spe- 
cialized intelligence functions of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force could be merged into 
one sprawling system under a new authority. 
The service intelligence functions must of 
necessity be continued regardless of what 
labels are applied to the organization. If 
they are bundled up into one big ball, confu- 
sion in the intelligence field will be unavoid- 
able. Confusion in intelligence activities in- 
evitably leads to mistakes that snowball into 
disasters. 

Yet, in approaching any proposal for uni- 
fication of intelligence functions there is 
one fundamental fact that should be kept 
in mind: The intelligence process in the De- 
fense Establishment is today certainly far 
from being a willy-nilly, freewheeling op- 
eration as might be inferred from those who 
are pushing for an even tighter type of 
control. The intelligence organization with- 
in each military service involves a carefully 
established organization based upon highly 
specialized experience. The joint staff under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff includes a highly 
organized J-2 (Intelligence) directorate. 
Above the defense level the blending of 
military and other intelligence is effected 
through the National Intelligence Board 
which produces the overall National Intelli- 
gence. Estimates for the National Security 
Council and, of course, the President. 

Of all the various types of military endeav- 
ors, intelligence lends itself least readily to 
the “neat package” approach, If our na- 
tional strategy is to be sound, it must be 
thoroughly objective. Objectivity depends 
in large measure upon intelligence as to the 
actual or potential enemy. The history of 
warfare demonstrates repeatedly and con- 
clusively that there is no quicker way to 
have a military disaster than to lose objec- 
tivity in war . The loss of objec- 
tivity invariably results from wishful think- 
ing in the intelligence process. Conse- 
quently, if there is any place for arbitrary 
direction as to what is to be searched for, 
what is to be done with such information, 
and what that information means, it is not 
in the intelligence field. 

Any person who possessed power to direct 
all military intelligence would have the pow- 
er to shape the nature of the intelligence 
that would be produced, By so shaping the 
nature of the intelligence produced, that 
individual would be, in turn, actually shap- 
ing the nature of our national strategy. 
There would be no guarantee that the enemy 
would be so cooperative as to make his war 
plans conform to our preshaped conclusions. 

Total objectivity in the intelligence field is 
even more important today in view of the 
increasing use being made of electronic com- 
puters in war planning. As smart as a com- 
puter may be, it is still dependent in reach- 
ing its conclusions upon what is cranked into 
it in the way of initial data. Thus, what 
comes out of the electronic brain depends 
upon what goes into it. A czar who de- 
cided what intelligence goes into the com- 
puter, could pretty well determine in ad- 
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vance what kind of decisions would come out 
of it. This, of course, underlines the pitfalls 
of lack of objectivity in the overcentralized 
control of intelligence; and it also points-up 
the dangers inherent in overdependence 
upon electronics rather than human brains. 

This is not to say that technological de- 
Vices should not be used. But it does mean 
that when the fate of the Nation and our 
civilization are at stake, wisdom, insight and 
the rare attributes of inspired leadership 
will be found in the human brain and never 
in manmade electrical circuits. 

If there is any place in the governmental 
Process where a clash of opinion is appro- 
priate in presentation of information to the 
responsible officials, it is in the matter of 
intelligence. Only those responsible for the 
decision and its results should have the 
power to judge major intelligence matters. 
By the same token such judgment must not 
be undermined by a subordinate having the 
authority to shape through administrative 
Control the nature of intelligence that 
reaches his superiors. 

The proper place for such clash of opinion 
to occur and for the judgments to be made 
is in the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the National 
Security Council, and the White House. 

As a postscript, it seems appropriate to 
observe that we are indeed, through in- 
creasing reliance on electronic computers in 
attempting to predict the course of warfare. 
approaching a questionable situation. It 
has long been axiomatic in the field of mili- 
tary history that one of the most difficult 
tasks is trying to ascertain for sure what 
actually happened in war. Are we, in fact, 
unwittingly seeking escape from crucial de- 
cisions by delegating that responsibility to 
electronic computers; and are we thus try- 
ing to write history in advance? Are we 
succumbing to the same frailties as those 
ancients who before the battle consulted the 
Oracles who were the then acknowledged ex- 
Perts in reading the future in tea leaves? 
If so, we have permitted electronics to by- 
Paas intellect and carry us full cycle into 
man's past, and man's mistakes. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
Coming week, July 16 through July 22, 
is of special significance to the Ameri- 
Can people and freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. The third week 
in July of each year has by resolution 
Of Congress been set aside for the ob- 
Servance of Captive Nations Week. 

In a joint resolution approved on 
July 17, 1959, and enacted as Public Law 
86-90, the Congress has authorized and 
requested the President to— 

Issue & proclamation designating the third 
week in July 1959 as Captive Nations 
Week and inviting the people of the United 
States to observe such week with appropriate 
ceremonies and activities. The President is 
further authorized and requested to issue 
& similar proclamation each year until such 
time as freedom and independence shall have 
been achieved for all the captive nations of 
the world. 


Congress has thus sensed the impor- 
tance of focusing the attention of the 
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free world upon the plight of the captive 
nations. The compelling reasons which 
prompted it to take this action are 
pointed out in the body of the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution recites the fact that the 
“imperialistic policies of Communist 
Russia have led through direct and in- 
direct aggression to the subjugation of 
the national independence” of 22 coun- 
tries. The countries listed are Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czecho- 
slovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ru- 
thenia, Rumania, East Germany, Bul- 
garia, mainland China, Armenia, Azer- 
baijan, Georgia, North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, 
and North Vietnam. 

The resolution further recites that 
“since 1918 the imperialistic and ag- 


. gressive polices of Russian communism 


have resulted in the creation of a vast 
empire which poses a dire threat to se- 
curity of the United States and of all 
the free peoples of the world.” It re- 
minds us that “these submerged nations 
look to the United States, as the citadel 
of freedom, for leadership in bringing 
about their liberation and independ- 
ence.” 

These are not reckless statements, Mr. 
President. They cannot be discounted 
as exaggerated emotional charges of ir- 
responsible alarmists. This is the Con- 
gress of the United States speaking the 
cold, hard, unpleasant truth. We must 
never forget it. The observance of “Cap- 
tive Nations Week“ helps us not to forget 
it. 

Public Law 86-90 states the case for 
some 900 million people who are now 
captives of the Communist Empire. It 
reminds us that any apathy we may dis- 
play would mean their despair. Their 
despair means the loss of 900 million 
silent allies. k 

Mr. President, we now have 40 years of 
experience to guide us if we have any 
doubts about Communist Russia’s ag- 
gressive, imperialistic intentions. By 
1921 the Bolsheviks had already crushed 
the independence of Ukraine, White Ru- 
thenia, Armenia, Georgia, Idel-Ural, 
Cossackia, and Turkestan. In 1939 Lith- 
uania, Latvia, and Estonia were overrun. 

Following World War II Poland, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bul- 
garia, and Albania were pulled behind 
the Iron Curtain. The mainland of 
China was next, and in 1948 some 700 
million Chinese were placed under the 
Communist yoke. 

Then came East Germany, North Ko- 
rea, Tibet, and North Vietnam, and we 
can now add Cuba to the list. 

Mr. President, at no time in history 
has so much misery and oppression been 
packed into so few years. Never has 
there been such a systematic, deter- 
mined, and ruthless suppression of hu- 
man freedom. 

But, if nothing else, these shameful 
years furnish us our lessons for the 
future. And as we approach the chal- 
lenges of the future, we know that hu- 
man nature is on our side, Man has 
an inborn desire to be free. His free- 
dom can be suppressed, but his desire 
to regain it cannot. 
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We also know, however, that man’s 
desire for freedom will soon turn to 
frustration unless he has hope. The 
captive peoples must have reason to 
hope. They must know that although 
they have been silenced, they have not 
been forgotten. They must know that 
they will not be abandoned for the sake 
of the status quo and so called peaceful 
coexistence. 

So long as there is a spark of hope 
there is a spark of resistance, and that 
resistance, whether it be real or poten- 
tial, means a help to assure our se- 
curity. 

In 1959 and 1960, Public Law 86-90 
was implemented by a Presidential 
Proclamation designating Captive Na- 
tions Week and inviting the American 
people to participate in its observance. 
I hope the President will again add the 
dignity of his Office to the occasion this 
year, especially in view of some of the 
more recent world events. On July 11, 
I sent a letter to the President urging 
him to do so. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter be printed in the Appendix 
of the Record, together with my re- 
marks. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, | 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, į 

July 11, 1961. | 

The PRESIDENT, i 
The White House: 

My Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I write to urge 
that a proclamation be issued again this year 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

You are well aware of the plight of the 
millions of people behind the Iron Curtain 
and the need for preserving and strengthen- 
ing their desire for freedom. I won't belabor 
the obvious. 

The annual observance of Captive Nations 
Week can be an effective means of rekindling 
hope and reassuring the victims of Com- 
munist oppression that they will not be for- 
gotten. I hope you will see fit to set aside 
the coming week for the rededication of the 
American people to the cause of freedom in 
those countries where it is now denied. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROMAN L. Hruska, 
U.S. Senator of Nebraska, 


' 


Federal Income Tax—A Communist i 


Cancer 
f 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS { 


HON. BARRY GOLDWATER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the text 
of a statement of Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, as it was published in the Manion 
Forum, of July 9, 1961. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


> 
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FEDERAL INCOME Tax—A COMMUNIST CANCER 
(By Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker) 

Dran Manion. Since his great speech over 
this microphone last December, I have been 
busy flelding a flood of requests for the 
reappearance of Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, 
This is more evidence of the fact that the 
American people are longing for the kind 
of candid, courageous, conservative leader- 
ship that Eddie Rickenbacker has supplied 
to us continuously since World War I. 

No person in America symbolizes all that 
is best in the American tradition of patriot- 
ism and private business enterprise more 
clearly than this distinguished man who 
fights the foes of human freedom wherever 
he finds them, at home or abroad. Captain 
Eddie, welcome again to the Manion Forum. 

Captain RICKENBACKER. Thank you, Dean 
Manion. Our air and our newspapers em- 
phasize the term “cold war.” There is no 
cold war. There is a hot war, literally as 
hot as the hinges of Hell itself, and we 
are losing it because we refuse to admit we 
are in it. 

We cry “peace” when there is no peace. 
We say “another war is unthinkable’”—while 
our enemy goes right on waging that war, 
expanding his territory, stealing our secrets, 
undermining our defenses, and washing our 
brains in propaganda. 

We began to lose this war when we gave 

to an assortment of international associa- 
tions the control of our foreign policy. Look 
at Cuba. The enemy landed there, made it 
an armed camp, and brazenly declered a 
fight to the death against us. And what 
do we do? Nothing. We renounce the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, we take our cue from neutral 
international agencies, and refuse to fight 
back. 
On the eve of the Castro revolution we 
were ready to send holicopters to protect our 
citizens in Cuba. But someone discovered 
that our commitment to the United Na- 
tions prevented our protecting American lives 
and property in foreign lands. So, we called 
off our helicopters. The world will not re- 
spect our rights until we show the world that 
we shall defend them. 

Castro did not create this situation. It 
began 28 years ago when we recognized a 
handful of bandits as the lawful government 
of Russia. From the day we recognized the 
Communist government, the flaming liberals 
have controlled our foreign policy for the 
purpose of establishing liberalism as the 
dominant theme of the Federal Government. 

But now, thank God, the wind has shift- 
ed. Conservatives are rising up acroes the 
land, finding new strength in their old con- 
victions, making their voices heard, and win- 
ning at the polis. In the last election, con- 
servatives won two seats in the Senate, some 
20 seats in the House, and some 300 seats in 
State legislatures. Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER’s wonderful book, The Conscience of 
a Conservative,” was published last year and 
is on its way to selling over a million copies. 
The Young Americans for Freedom were or- 
ganized last fall and now have over 25,000 
student members on more than a hundred 
campuses throughout the country. The bat- 
tle is joined. 

Although the modern liberals derive their 
name from the Latin word for freedom, their 
actions and goals have consistently tended to 
increase the power of the Central Govern- 
ment. The modern conservatives take indi- 
vidual liberty as their battle cry, and they 
know that individual liberty is imperiled 
when the Government attains unlimited 
power. 

The idea of limiting the power of govern- 
ment found its way into the constitution of 
every State and into the Federal Constitu- 
tion itself. For a century and a half, under 
this limited Government, where individual 
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citizens have been able to assert their rights 
in courts of law, the people have been free. 
WASHINGTON BUREAUCRATS—A CLOUD OF 
LOCUSTS 


And now, by some queer twist of language, 
the modern liberals are those who ceaselessly 
strive to pile up the power of government 
in Washington. Bureaucrats from Wash- 
ington swoop like vultures over cities, large 
and small, to infest and assault the country- 
side. Federal regulations, decrees, reports, 
and questionnaires find their way into every 
business office, every home, every school, and 
every church in the land. 

It is not the liberals who seek to reduce 
the power of government; it is not the lib- 
erals who cry out for reduced taxes, reduced 
regulation, and increased personal freedom. 

It is the conservatives who now proudly 
wave these banners to the great amazement 
and acute distress of certain office-hungry 
political pragmatists, who believe that a 
candidate for office has to call himself a 
liberal to get elected. 

The liberals would sweep aside the con- 
stitutional restraints upon government in a 
blind rush to supply food, clothes, houses, 
and financial security from birth to death 
for everybody—not only in this country, but 
around the world. Conservatives recognize 
the importance of material goods, but we 
know one truth that is still more important— 
that man does not live by bread alone. 

American liberalism is driving us into 
slavery and, with us, everyone else in the 
world—for the death of liberty here will be 
the death of liberty around the world, and 
the beginning of complete Communist 
tyranny for centuries. 

Every time the liberals discover a brandnew 
misinterpretation of the Constitution, every 
time they invent a new way to circumvent 
the constitutional limits on Federal power, 
they pile up more power in Washington at 
the expense of individual liberty across the 
land. 

In 1912 the Congress, the President, and 
the courts uniformly respected the 10th arti- 
cle of our Bill of Rights, which says “The 
powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States, respec- 
tively, or to the people.” 

Government money means Government 
power. In 1912 most of the Government 
money belonged to the States, counties, cities 
and towns, who spent more than two-thirds 
of all taxes collected in the United States, 
while the Federal Government controlled 
and spent less than one-third. 

Back in 1912 the Federal Government took 
and spent $7 for every person in the popula- 
tion. In 1960 it took and spent $450 for 
every man, woman, and child in the country. 

Thus the Federal Government takes and 
spends today about 65 times as much, per 
person, as it did 50 short years ago. This 
means that the Federal Government has 
65 times as much power to invade the per- 
sonal liberty of every American citizen as 
it had in 1912. And it is using that power 
to an ever greater degree. 

Of course, this disastrous increase in Fed- 
eral taxation has seriously injured every 
American's power to spend or save what he 
has earned. There are about 2,500 Federal 
agencies, and they all think the American 
citizen has nothing better to do than fill 
out forms. Whether you are thé boss or the 
hired man, huckster or housewife, farmer 
or fisherman, doctor, lawyer, merchant, or 
even a Swedish prize fighter, you find your 
Federal paperwork coming at you from all 
directions every day of your life. 


UNDER TAX LAW, YOU CAN BE FRISKED CLEAN 


which became effective in 1913, the 
entire gross income of every American is 
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subject to complete Federal confiscation. 
You have your brackets, exemptions, write- 
offs, and deductions purely by the grace of 
Congress. You do not have these protections 
as a matter of right. 

I ask you in all seriousness, how can this 
law be enforced? A man could spend his life 
trying to learn the tax law and still not know 
it all. How can we expect 60 million people 
to respect a law that cannot be understood? 

Then, too, the tax law has undermined the 
10th amendment, which reserves to the 
States or the people the powers not delegated 
to the Federal Government. 

The Federal Government gets to the tax 
sources first and with a prior claim, and the 
States pick up the crumbs. If our States, 
which once were sovereign, want money for 
schools, jails, roads, parks, poor relief, and 
other areas that were left to their jurisdic- 
tion under the Constitution, they find that 
they have to go to Washington with a tin cup 
and beg for it. 

As I stated previously, we are at war and 
we don't know it. One proof of this is that 
we have allowed the Federal Government to 
tear down the constitutional dignity, civil 
integrity, and financial independence of the 
States. 

The Communists want to take over this 
country. They would have a tough time of 
it if they had to infiltrate and subvert 50 
soverign States, which might lead to battles 
in the streets. But the Communists are not 
interested in acquiring possession of a pile of 
rubble. What they want is our industrial 
organization, our transportation and com- 
munication networks, and our banking sys- 
tem—in working order. Their job is made 
much easier if the complete control of the 
country is centered in Washington, where 
the stakes are winner-take-all. All they have 
to do is take over Washington. This is how 
they took Czechoslovakia and acquired a 
superb and successful Industry. 

The constitutional integrity of the States 
is our best defense. That is why the Com- 
munists, at home and abroad, have made it 
an important objective to destroy our States 
rights. 

One of the duties of conservatism is to re- 
store States rights. And the best way to 
begin is to drain off this reservoir of un- 
limited money power that has collected in 
the Federal bureaucracy as a result of the 
16th amendment, 

That amendment is the very prescription 
given by Karl Marx in his Communist mani- 
festo for income taxation to destroy private 
property and establish socialism throughout 
the world. Conservatism must begin the 
restoration of the American Republic by 
knocking the 16th amendment right out of 
the Constitution. 

Faint hearts will say it’s Impossible, but 
faint hearts thought the American Revolu- 
tion was impossible, too. Fellow citizens, we 
must not be afraid, for a nation afraid is 
already dead. 

The tax law will go. Everybody hates it. 
Nobody understands it. It cannot be en- 
forced. The Communists want it. Our 
political liberty is endangered by it. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we are not yet in 
bondage. We still have some liberty left. 
But we are at war to preserve that liberty. 
Let us, therefore, acknowledge and be grate- 
ful for the blessings of freedom which God 
has given us. Let us dedicate our lives to 
this one struggle. 

Let us pray every night for the strength 
and guidance to inspire in others the grati- 
tude, the love, and the dedication that we 
owe to this great land of ours for the sake 
of our posterity. 

Then, and then only, can we say when the 
candle of life burns low: “Thank God, I have 
contributed my best to the land that con- 
tributed so much to me.“ 
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Water Resources Development and Our 
National Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the cre- 
ation of more realistic preservation and 
utilization polices for our water re- 
sources is essential—if we are to meet 
the ever-expanding needs of the future. 

With a fast-growing population it is 
predicted that demands on our water 
resources will double over the next 20 
years, 

The national growth and well-being 
will be impaired if these demands are 
not met. 

Recently, I was privileged to receive 
from William H. Webb, executive vice 
president of National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, an address by Lt. Gen. 
W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of Engineers, 
U.S. Army, entitled: “Water Resources 
Development and Our National Future.” 

Realistically reflecting challenges on 
the waterfront I ask unanimous consent 
to have the text of the address printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT AND OUR 
NATIONAL FUTURE 
(Address by Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr. 

Chief of Engineers, US. Army, before the 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, Washington, 

D.C., May 26, 1961) 

I am pleased that my first public address 
as Chief of Engineers is before the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, Over the 
years, the relations between the Corps of 
Engineers and this organization have been 
extremely cordial and beneficial to our 
mutual objectives in the development of 
water resources. 

I am glad to note that the theme of this 
48th national convention is addressed to 
what must be done to assure the adequacy of 
water resources development for national 
growth. It is most timely in that it reflects 
support to one of the very first administra- 
tion policies, announced in February by 
President Kennedy, in his natural resources 
message to the Congress of the United 
States. 

That message stated the President's keen 
awareness of the importance and urgency 
of expanding the full broad range of water 
resources development, It advanced a policy 
of scheduling a progressive, orderly program 
of starting new projects to meet increasing 
demands, within the availability of funds, 
and in support of the objectives recom- 
mended by the Senate Select Water Re- 
sources Committee in January. As you will 
recall, that committee has ascertained that 
demands on water resources dévelopment of 
all kinds will double over the next 20 years, 
and that national growth and well-being will 
be impaired if these demands are not met. 

The President's message stated the posi- 
tion that wise investment in natural re- 
sources development programs today will re- 
turn vast dividends tomorrow, and expressed 
the view that opportunities may be lost for- 
ever if we fall to act now. It stressed the 
urgency of developing comprehensive plans 
for all major river basins where such plans 
are not already available. Emphasis was 
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placed on the vital need of legislation to pro- 
tect essential future reservoir sites from being 
lost to economical development due to en- 
croachment from other improvements. 

But above all is the admonition this mes- 
sage gives us that in the past we, as a coun- 
try, have consistently understated our grow- 
ing requirements in the fleld of natural re- 
sources, and particularly with respect to 
water. It is our signal and our guideline to 
move ahead with forthright determination 
to meet our vital, growing requirements. 
The question before ys is not just one of 
meeting our current needs, but rather the 
still broader and more difficult task of look- 
ing ahead to anticipate our needs as far into 
the future as it is practicable to do so. 

This is a task the Corps of Engineers ap- 
proaches with keen interest and confidence. 
Starting as early as 1824, it has traditionally 
been concerned with the development of 
rivers and harbors for national advancement 
and protection. It is interesting to note that 
this coming August 5 will be the 100th anni- 
versary of the date on which two U.S. Army 
engineers, Capt. A. A. Humphreys and Lt. 
H. L. Abbot, made their unprecedented report 
on the improvement of the Mississippi River. 
That report, which received worldwide recog- 
nition for its contribution to hydraulic en- 
gineering, pointed the way for engineers to 
learn how to control and develop large rivers. 

While water resources engineering is one 
of the world’s oldest arts modern demands 
upon it are following the same unprece- 
dented exponential curve now being en- 
countered in many other technological 
fields. In its application to the problems of 
society, we have come a long way in a rela- 
tively short time, It has been only 25 years 
on June 22 since the Congress of the United 
States, by enactment of the Flood Control 
Act of 1936, Iaunched us on programs which 
have led to the degree of river improvement 
we have now achieved. We now realize that 
despite how fast we have moved and how far 
we have come, we shall have to go much 
faster and farther in the decades ahead if 
the growth and security of the United States 
is to be adequately served. 

The success that will attend our efforts to 
that end will depend upon how well systems 
for the control and conservation of the 
waters r$ our major rivers are planned. The 
multiple-purpose approach, adopted with 
the inauguration of the Corps of Engineers 
308 river basin studies in the 1920's, provides 
an excellent foundation on which even 
broader and more extensive planning and de- 
velopment can move ahead. * 

We are already engaged, in many areas, 
with the modernization of the existing river 
basin plans. A review report for the Colum- 
bia River Basin, taking into account the 
treaty recently signed with Canada, is now 
before the States and the Federal agencies 
concerned for review and comment before 
transmission to the Congress. A review 
study of the Lower Mississippi River Basin 
has recently been completed by the field. 
A comprehensive study of the Delaware River 
Basin is almost completed. A review study 
of the Ohio River Basin is about half done. 
In the Southeast and in Texas the U.S. Com- 
missions established by the Congress ‘are 
formulating comprehensive plans with the 
cooperation of the interested Federal and 
State agencies. Numerous other investiga- 
tions and surveys are underway in other 
areas. 

The basic task for assuring adequate 
water development continues to be the plan- 
ning and construction of reservoir systems, 
designed to meet the needs of each river 
basin far into the future. Of paramount 
importance is that these reservoir systems 
provide for the necessary supplementation 
of low flows in addition to flood control, 
navigation, power production, recreation, 
and fish and wildlife, and the various other 
purposes to be served. 
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A study made for the Select Water Com- 
mittee indicates that during the next 20 
years the Nation will need to build enough 
new reservoirs to provide an additional 332 
million acre-feet of storage capacity for pro- 
viding adequate riverflows, alone. This is 
more reservoir capacity than has been in- 
stalled in the United States by all agencies 
Federal, State, and private—since we became 
a nation. It means that it will be necessary 
to provide additional reservoir capacity at a 
rate of almost 16 million acre-feet a year. 
This is about double the rate at which the 
Federal Government has been building res- 
ervoirs during the past 5 years. 

When the Corps of Engineers has com- 
pleted all of the reservoirs it now has under 
construction it will have provided about 41 
million acre-feet or less than one-eighth of 
the additional storage capacity which, ac- 
cording to the Senate select committee 
study, the Nation will need to maintain 
satisfactory river flows by 1980. We can add 
another increment of 37 million acre-feet 
of new capacity if funds are appropriated 
to construct the authorized reservoir proj- 
ects which have not yet been started, But 
even after we have completed the entire 
authorized reservoir program we shall have 
provided only one-fourth as much capacity 
as we need for adequate riverfiows, alone. 
When we take into account the fact that the 
provision of 332 million acre-feet reservoir 
capacity will not fully regulate our streams, 
and that additional capacity will be needed 
for flood control, the magnitude of the 
reservolr construction job ahead of us over 
the next 20 years is even more impressive. 

By emphasizing river regulation needs I 
do not wish to minimize the continuing im- 
portance of flood control. Potential flood 
damage in the United States, now averaging 
$700 million yearly, would grow to $1 billion 
annually by 1980 if nothing is done to pre- 
vent the rise. However, it can be cut in 
half by projects feasible of construction. An 
even greater reduction can be made with 
vigorous flood plain regulation by the States 
and local governments. In effort to help 
these agencies accomplish this goal, the 
Corps of Engineers, in recognition of the 
need for wise use of the flood plain, requested 
and obtained from Congress authority to 
compile and disseminate information on the 
fiood hazard in areas where requested to do 
so. The corps is already receiving applica- 
tions from State and local governments for 
these special flood plain studies. Funds have 
been requested so that the studies can be 
initiated in fiscal year 1962. The Federal 
role will be to provide helpful data. It will 
be up to the States and local governments 
to use the data to plan the best use of the 
flood plain. 

There has been a resurgence of navigation 
as a major element of national economic ex- 
pansion. Our navigation systems need to 
be modernized, expanded and extended to 
help carry the doubled national transporta- 
tion load expected by 1980. The provision 
of modern, larger locks and dams on canal- 
ized waterways is one of the leading parts of 
the present civil works program. The deep- 
ening of harbors along the coasts and on the 
Great Lakes is another important element. 
We must press on with these tasks, and 
expand them. 

With the increasing development of water 
resources by the construction of more reser- 
voirs, there will be important opportunities 
for hydroelectric power development. The 
Corps of Engineers will recommend the har- 
nessing of available waters for power de- 
velopment for every site where it will be 
economically justified. Currently, the corps 
is nearing the half-way mark in its presently 
authorized hydroelectric power construction 
program, having now an installed capacity of 
6.7 million kilowatts of the total authorized 
15.5 million kilowatts. The corps is also 
alert to the possibilities inherent in the use 
of pumped storage power generating facili- 
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ties. Where such feasible possibilities are 
found to exist, they will be appropriately 
brought to the attention of the Congress. 

All of us in water resource activities have 
been impressed with the striking rise in the 
public use of recreational areas at Federal 
projects, In my early days as a Corps of 
Engineers officer working on civil works 
projects, recreation was generally regarded as 
a mere byproduct of other more important 
water developments. Today, recreational op- 
portunities are becoming increasingly rec- 
ognized as a new national resource worthy 
of development to a far greater degree than 
heretofore. At Corps of Engineers reser- 
voirs, public use has jumped in one decade 
from 16 million visitors to 109 million visi- 
tors per year. The 50 major projects patron- 
ized in 1950 have risen to 250 reservoir proj- 
ects in 1960. The lands and waters made 
avallable for public use have doubled in the 
same 10 years. The new economic oppor- 
tunities produced is substantial not only to 
the local communities involved but nation- 
ally. As hundreds of new reservoirs are con- 
structed in the future, correspondingly more 
recreational areas will become available to 
help meet the needs of the country’s expan- 
sion and growing populatian. 


U.S. Export Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 


— 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite attention to an article entitled 
“Why United States Has Lost Export 
Sales” which appeared in the June 24 
issue of Business Week. This article 
points up an extremely significant fact 
concerning the loss of our exports since 
1960. Too many people jump to the 
conclusion that the cause of this is due 
to rising wages in this country. It seems 
now that this is not the case at all. For 
example, between 1953 and 1960, wages 
in this country including such charges 
as social security rose 31 percent. The 
comparable figures for the following 
countries were: France, 34 percent, Italy, 
45 percent; Japan, 49 percent; Britain, 
60 percent; and West Germany, 69 per- 
cent. The real lag according to the ar- 
ticle is that productivity per man has 
been growing at a much slower rate than 
in other countries. It is, of course, 
alarming to learn of this. I recommend 
that we give the facts brought out in 
this article some serious study. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

Way UNTED STATES Has Lost EXPORT SALES— 
Pnonucrro Lac, Morr THAN WaGE RISE, 
Has Sho] Prices Up HIGHER FOR THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITAIN THAN FOR 
WORLD TRADE Comprtirors—THE TREND 
May Nor Be PLAYED OUT 
The complexities of determining the com- 

petitiveness of a nation’s products in world 

markets are among the most horrendous 
economists face. 

As the charts [not printed in RECORD] 
strongly suggest, during the 1950's the 
United States—and, Just as obviously, Bri- 
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tain—have lost ground in world markets be- 
cause the prices of their exports have risen 
more than those of other industrial na- 
tions. And, at least in the past decade, the 
reason United States and British prices have 
risen more than others has not primarily 


been a greater rate of rise in wages. The 


real explanation seems to be a much slower 
improvement in productivity. This has 
shoved unit costs of production up’ faster 
than those of competitors. 

Although a common explanation appears 
to underlie the United States and British 
trade difficulties during the latter part of 
the 1950's, the question remains as to wheth- 
er the two countries may not now be part- 
ing company in degrees of competitiveness. 

The British problems appear to be worsen- 
ing. But the United States has experienced 
a rise in export volume during the past 18 
months that, some economists think, signals 
an end to U.S. trade troubles. 


SKEPTICAL VIEW 


One economist who thinks that U.S. trade 
problems are far from over is Prof. Emile 
Benoit, of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business. 

In a new book, “Europe at Sixes and 
Sevens,” Benoit concedes the difficulties of 
choosing an appropriate base year for mak- 
ing comparisons between the performance 
of the United States and that of foreign 
economies. He argues, however, that 1953 
is a fair choice. By that year, Western Eu- 
rope and Japan had recovered from World 
War II. had rebullt their industrial capacity, 
and had brought their postwar inflation un- 
der control, 

Since 1953, wages in U.S. manufacturing 
have risen more slowly than in the major 
competing countries; between 1953 and 
1960, U.S. manufacturing wages—including 
such payroll charges as social security and 
pension payments—rose 31 percent, The 
comparable figure for France is 34 percent, 
Italy 45 percent, Japan 49 percent, Britain 
60 percent, and West Germany 69 percent. 

PRODUCTIVITY LAG 


Admittedly, a faster rate of rise in U.S. 
wages had occurred in the period from just 
before World War II to the early 1950's. 
Sticking with the 1953 base, however, the 
question remains as to why through the 
rest of the 1950's, prices of U.S. manu- 
factured exports rose more rapidly than 
those of most oversea countries. 

Although other cost elements, including 
bigger managerial salaries, doubtless piayed 
a role, Benoit thinks the most important 
factor was the relatively slow gain in U.S. 
productivity. 

While US. productivity—output per 
man-hour in manufacturing—was rising 
15 percent between 1953 and 1960, British 
productivity went up 29 percent, German 
53 percent, French 64 percent, Italian 58 
percent, and Japanese 71 percent. 

UNIT COST UP 


Thus, even with a relatively slow rate 
of rise in wages after 1953, U.S. unit labor 
costs climbed 14 percent—a bigger gain 
than that of any of the US, competitors 
except the British. 

Britain's unit labor costs, aggravated by 
faster gains in wages and social charges, 
rose 24 percent in this period, which would 
seem to explain Britain’s even more serious 
trade problems and still greater loss of 
position in world markets. 

German unit costs of production have 
increased 10 percent since 1953, whilé those 
of Italy, France, and Japan have markedly 
declined—by 8 percent, 13 percent, and 15 
percent, respectively. 

The slow rise in U.S. productivity relative 
to wages has hit US. industry hardest 
where it hurts exports most. U.S. exports 
are concentrated in heavy manufactures— 
machinery, vehicles, electrical equipment— 
which are heavy users of metals. Benoit’s 
data show that the excess of wage in- 
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creases over productivity gains in primary 
metals is greater than the average for 
manufacturing as a whole. 


COST OF MATERIALS 


The effect has been to nullify a major U.S. 
competitive advantage in world markets. 
According to Benoit's calculations, European 
aluminum prices in 1953 were higher than 
those in the United States; now, European 
aluminum prices have become highly com- 
petitive. Since 1953, too, U.S. producers 
have lost their price advantage in other 
major’ nonferrous metals—lead, zinc, nickel, 
and copper. 

The most serious decline in U.S. price ad- 
vantage, however, has occurred in steel. 
In 1953, Benoit finds, U.S. steel prices were 
roughly comparable with those in Europe; 
by 1959 European steel prices had dropped 
“some 15 to 30 percent below the US. price 
on the Continent.” 

PLACING THE BLAME 


Though most economists would today agree 
that price, productivity, and cost factors 
played some role in the decline of competi- 
tiveness of U.S. manufacturers in the 1950's, 
there is still sharp disagreement as to the 
degree of damage done by these elements 
as compared with such structural factors as 
the postwar recovery of European and Japa- 
nese production and their reclaiming of pre- 
war shares of world markets. 

Though the U.S. share of the world market 
for manufactures had slipped from 25.9 per- 
cent in 1953 to 21.9 percent in the first half 
of 1960, it should be noted that in 1938 the 
US. share was only 21.6 percent—slightly less 
its present share. 

Other countries have undergone consider- 
able jockeying for position since the war. 
The Japanese boosted their share of manu- 
factures in the world market from 3.8 per- 
cent In 1953 to 6.3 percent in 1960, yet they 
had not then reached their 1938 share, 
which was 7.1 percent. The Germans, 
French, Italians, Dutch, Swedes, and Swiss 
have all carved out somewhat larger shares 
of the world market for themselves—com- 
pared not only with 1953, but also with 1938. 

However, the British, whose share of world 
trade in manufactures slipped from 21.2 per- 
cent In 1953 to 16.7 percent in the first half 
of 1960, are now far below their 1938 share— 
23.9 percent, The Canadians have also lost 
ground. After boosting their share of world 
trade in manufactures from 5.5 percent in 
1938 to 6.8 percent in 1953, they have watched 
their share melt down to 48 percent in the 
first half of 1960—well below the 1938 level. 


UNDER INQUIRY 


How much of U.S. trade reversals is due 
to the normal reestablishment of something 
resembling prewar divisions of world mar- 
kets and how much ts due to a loss of com- 
petitiveness of U.S. goods is a key problem. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research 
has launched a major investigation of this 
question under direction of Hal B. Lary, 
former expert for the Council of Economic 
Advisers on international trade. 

Lary’s preliminary view is that the big 
European expansion of world market shares 
is about at an end, that foreign manufac- 
turers have about exhausted the opportuni- 
ties for making fast gains against U.S. com- 
panies, which had grown lax and overconfi- 
dent during the earlier postwar years when 
Europe was not yet ready to compete effec- 
tively. 

Other economists—such as Benoit—think 
that Lary himself is still overconfident. 
They say the gains that foreign competitors 
have been able to make in steel, autos, and 
various types of capital equipment can be 
repeated in other lines such as machine tools, 
electrical appliances, plastics, and chemicals. 
Benoit suggests that many U.S. economists, 
businessmen, and Government policymakers 
continue to suffer from a cultural lag in 
underestimating the degree to which U.S. 
exports are vulnerable to foreign attack. 


The Late Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp 
SPEECH 


or 
HON. ROLAND V. LIBONATI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. LIBONATI. Mr. Speaker, since 
the age of 8 she spent her life in Wash- 
ington. This great city, with its his- 
torical monuments, patriotic symbols 
and manuscripts, stimulated an avid 
desire to study the history of our coun- 
try in its past, present, and future in- 
fluences upon the world. Attending 
numerous lectures and speeches of great 
intellectuals and statesmen of the world, 
upon many divergent subjects, fortified 
her knowledge of world trends in every 
field. She studied the modern spiritual 
concept of man and its relationship to 
good government. 

Her deep interest in biblical subjects 
created a strong bond of mutual cooper- 
ation in her distinguished husband's 
work. 

He pours his whole soul into every ser- 
mon and his analytical treatment of the 
Nation’s problems of the moment are 
analytically pointed and interpreted in 
their religious essence and meaning, 
With emphasis upon the responsibility of 
the Congress to the people; that in the 
indulgence of simple prayer, dedicated 
men and women receive through the 
Almighty the strength of decision. 

Her great love, through the years, 
ane the burning fires of his religious 

ews. 

She was his shining star that opened 
the heavens for him to see in the spiritual 
light of reason, the importance of love 
and peace of soul in giving enlighten- 
ment to others in biblical interpretation. 

Her brilliant mate, whose sermons 
gained renown, knew she was the staff 
of strength that moved him on to greater 
heights. 

Her consummate interest in his work 
made her a valuable helpmate in his 
religious sermons, teaching and writings. 

Her interest was in those who, only in 
time of misfortune, seek the strength 
and solace of prayer. 

Reverend Braskamp is a great human- 
ist and religious philosopher. One has 
only to read the compilation of his 
prayers before the House of Representa- 
tives, as an attestation to his greatness. 

In his great loss, Almighty God again 
has shown his undeviating will—that 
death alone brings everlasting life; that 
judgment of the dead will come; that 
the just shall not suffer; that theirs will 

be the kingdom of heaven. So be it, for 
in her blessed life she lived to die in the 
glory of the Lord. 
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We, the Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, pay 
homage to a santified, noble lady and 
mother, who died in the faith of her 
forebears, and lives again in the hearts 
of all who knew her. May the prayers 
of her friends and beloved family enrich 
her sacred memory. Her family, proud 
of their heritage, receive strength in this 
great sadness. 

With heartfelt condolences to our dis- 
tinguished and honored chaplain and his 
family, we petition the Almighty, in 
humility, with prayer. 

God’s will be done. 

To her memory I dedicate this poem: 
To a Lapy or Praver—THeE Late Mrs. Anna C. 
BRASKAMP 

The sadness of this hour palled 

The soul of a ħoly man. 

The flower of his life was called 

To heaven's promised land. 

His every moment spent in prayer 

For those who rule the land, 
And now his darling’s vacant stare 

Seeks not his guiding hand. 

Their mutual dreams of treasured love, 

Throughout these many years, ` 
Has blessed their hearts, as from above, 

With goodness, and now tears. 


She strove each day asa noble soul, 
To reach the hearts of others, 

And never shirked her duties’ goal 
To make man know his brothers. 


In this life ever at his side, 
And ne'er cast a stone of offense, 
Yet holy virtue shone with saintly pride 
To those who need repentence. 
And by God's will she leaves this clime 
To prepare a castle for her beloved mate. 
Awaiting destiny to set his climb 
Beyond the pillars of eternity’s gate. 


Medical Care for the Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, in 
the June 29 issue of the IUE News there 
appeared an excellent article stating the 
case for medical care for the aged by way 
of the social security system. This is an 
excellent and moving article and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Case For MEDICAL CARE FOR THE AGED 

We had to go to township relief and pub- 
lic welfare for 7½ months until my wife 


got back to work. My wife had to work or I 
couldn't make it.“ 


This letter was written by an IUE pen- 
sioner to his union. The files of the pen- 
sion department are filled with such corre- 
spondence. Letters of despair, terror, and 
confusion: 

“To whom do we turn?”; “We don't want 
to go on welfare“; “I've always paid my own 
way.” 

These are the aged. Men and women whose 
work has built American industry and Amer- 
ican unions—these are the rejected. 

Since 1900 the number of persons 65 and 
over in the United States has quadrupled. 
Our over-65 population today is 17 million 
people, a rise of 6% million since 1940. By 
1975 there will be 22 million, and 25 million 
by 1980. 

The aged are increasing faster than any 
other age group in our population. 

Private pensions, won in the main through 
collective bargaining, accounted for $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1958 of the total income for the aged. 
But, 2½ million individuals, or one-sixth of 
the aged, received some income from public 
assistance in addition. 

The aged also eke out a living from old 
age and survivors benefits (social security), 
Government, railroad and veterans pensions. 

But the average annual income of the 65 
and over group is still only $1,576, including 
social security benefits. 

Do persons 65 and over find this income 
level comfortable? Don’t forget that the 
figure given is only an average. The 20th 
Century Fund completed a study a few years 
ago on income of persons in this age group. 
It found that 36 percent had no income 
whatsoever. 

It found that an additional 38 percent had 
incomes of less than $1,000 yearly. 

And a study made in 1957 by the Bureau 
of O'd Age and Survivors Insurance found 
that 44 percent of the couples and 60 per- 
cent of single people who received social 
security benefits had no independent income 
at all or received less than $750 a year. 

One of the myths surviving from our agri- 
cultural past is that the aged retire to a 
life of rest and relaxation, usually in rural 
centers. 

But in fact three-quarters of all males in 
the group live in urban centers with only 
one-sixth in total farm areas. The corre- 
sponding figures for women show that two- 
thirds live in urban centers and less than 
one-eighth on farms. 

The ideal picture of the self-sustaining 
small town elderly individual explodes in the 
light of modern statistics. The elderly are 
required to support themselves in the fast- 
pace environment of our Nation's cities and 
in competition with younger, better edu- 
cated wage earners. 

All civilizations, in one way or the other, 
extol the aged: for their wisdom, their ex- 
perience and for the years they have attained. 
Yet the future of the aged in today's America 
is not pleasant. 

An IUE retiree, who had reached the 
venerated age of 83, was quoted by IUE Presi- 
dent James B. Carey in his testimony before 
the Senate Subcommittee on the Problems of 
the Aging and Aged last year. 

As is often the case, medical expenses 
wiped out his small $8,000 savings in 1 year. 
With his life savings gone he approached his 
union representative and in tears declared 
5 85 he couldn't stand the idea of going on 
relief. 
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“Up here,” he told the representative, “once 
you go on relief you've lost all your self-re- 
spect. Everybody looks down on you." 

One of the major problems for the aged is 
housing. No doubt many reluctantly de- 
pend on their children for living arrange- 
ments. 

“We don’t like to burden our kids,“ wrote 
one couple. After all, we worked so they 
could become independent.” 

Nonetheless, in 1951, 17 percent of all 
American families contained one or more 
persons age 65 and over as a part of the 
family unit. 

The conflicts this must produce in the 
family units complicate the normal problems 
of the aged. When illness strikes, a son or 
daughter is forced to decide whether to spend 
the money to cure mom or dad in the best 
possible surroundings and thereby forgo, 
perhaps, their own children’s college educa- 
tion, or whether to send their parents to an 
old-age home. 

Resentment is soon felt by the elderly who, 
left out of normal family activity, restrain 
themselves from “interfering” in their chil- 
dren's lives. 

The World Health Organization (WHO), 
concerning itself with just this problem, 
wrote, “Whenever careful studies have been 
carried out in the industrialized countries. 
the lasting devotion children for their 
parents has been amply demonstrated. The 
great majority of old people is in regular 
contact with their children, relatives or 
friends.” 

But do these relationships survive sick- 
ness and tension? The answer to that is 
clear. The greater the demands on any 
relationship the less relaxed and natural it 
becomes. 


Many “families turn to nursing homes to 
obtain care for their parents. A recent 
study by the UAW showed that 108,000 of 
the 221,000 beds in skilled nursing homes— 
those considered to have the highest classi- 
fications—were unacceptable because of 
health conditions or fire hazards. 

The primary concern of our elderly is to 
receive adequate preventive medical care 
in order to maintain their health. 

Preventive medicine’s superiority was 
clearly shown in a Baltimore study in 1957 
covering some 800 residents. Each was asked 
to estimate his own health and then was 
given a free, complete clinical examination. 

Significantly the findings showed that 
none of one group of patients with disease 
of the prostate was enough aware of the 
condition to report it. Of those with cata- 
racts—but not yet blinded, 80 percent were 
unaware of their affliction and of those with 
hypertensive heart disease, 60 percent did 
not know about it. 

Is preventive medicine available to our 
aged? Their very low incomes do not per- 
mit “casual” visits to the doctor, compound- 
ing their difficulties. 

By the time serious symptoms of chronic 
illness appear, the disease is so complicated 
that medical expenses are necessarily higher. 

The Health Information Foundation of 
New York in a 1959 survey found that about 
85 percent in the over-65 age group said 
they did have some health complaint or 
other illness which bothered them within the 
previous 4 weeks. The survey showed that 
almost two out of every five old people had 
not seen a doctor during the previous 12 
months and 10 percent hadn't been to a 
physician in 5 years or more. 

“In Boston,” UAW President Walter 
Reuther told the Senate subcomimittee, “a 
study showed that three times as many 
people in the lower economic group cited 
‘expense’ as the reason for not seeking treat- 
ment, as was the case in the higher economic 
groups.” 

The medical needs of our aged are the 
highest of any age group in the population. 
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Former Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Arthur S, Flemming wrote in 
Business Week, “Approximately 6.5 million 
aged persons have some health insurance, 
[But] continued progress in the direction 
of covering an increasingly large percentage 
of the aged by voluntary insurance programs 
will still leave us with serious problems.” 

Yet the AMA, in its campaign against 
medical aid to the aged, has insisted that 
only voluntary insurance programs will solve 
the problem and save us from the scourge 
of socialized medicine. 

In truth voluntary plans have proven in- 
adequate. Experiences of the IUE's pen- 
sion department with the Massachusetts 
Blue Cross and surveys made by the New 
York State Insurance Department indicate 
that older people require approximately 50 
percent more hospital usage than the aver- 
age active working population. 

But charges by insurance plans are far 
greater than experience indicates is neces- 


sary. 

IUE Pension Director Joe Swire reported 
that one large national company sets its 
hospitalization charges for persons 65 and 
over with this formula: 

“For pensioner: take basic rate for aver- 
age active person, age 24 to 64, and multiply 
by 3. This means.“ declared Swire, that his 
charge is 300 percent more than the average 
active person's charge.” 

Today the so-called “Blue” plans enroll 
127 million Americans. But another 50 mil- 
lion Americans are not included. 

When UAW Vice President Leonard Wood- 
cock testified before the Senate subcom- 
mittee, he said: the Blue plans “capitulated 
completely to those elements in organized 
medicine which less than 20 years ago tried 
to strangle Blue Cross and Blue Shield in 
their infancy.” 

It was the American Medical Association 
that in June 1935 said: “AMA is convinced 
that development of such schemes (group 
hospitalization plans) would sooner or later 
lead to an inclusion of medical services in 
one form or another with inevitable de- 
teriorations in the quality of service. It is 
quite in agreement with the statement that 
there is grave doubt that any plan of group 
hospitalization is using an actuarially sound 
base for premium rates.” 

Today, the AMA calls the yoluntary way 
“The American Way“ in advertisements and 
in posters displayed in the offices of member 
physicians. 

The AMA has also admitted in their 
Chronic Illness Newsletter of February 1958 
that two-thirds of our population over 65 
do not have any type of medical insurance 
protection. This is one of the facts brought 
out by the New York State Joint Commis- 
sion on the Aging in its study of the prob- 
lems of our elderly citizens. 

“As it stands now,” continued the news- 
letter, “most companies will not provide 
coverage for the aged, and, if they do, the 
premiums are considerably higher.” 

Acknowledging this, the AMA provides the 
aged with their 6-point panacea. The pre- 
scription fails to cure the disease based on 
the AMA's own diagnosis. Note point 3: 

“For those who do not have sufficient re- 
sources of their own, Indigent medical care 
programs should be supported with adequate 
State and local appropriations." 

Again the specter of relief looms before 
our aged. After they are left penniless by 
exorbitant medical expenses, the AMA sends 
them on relief. 

While the powerful forces of the AMA, the 
NAM and reactionary businesses aimed their 
big guns successfully last year at blocking 
the Forand bill in the House Ways and 
Means Committee, the Nation's elderly found 
allies in labor, liberal and even professional 
organizations. 

The ANA (American Nurses Association) 
in its 1958 convention passed a resolution in 
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favor of medical care for the aged through 
the social security system. While it did not 
specifically mention the Forand bill it sup- 
ported all the provisions and also called for 
nursing care in the home (to) be a benefit 
of any prepaid health insurance program. 

The nurses, fearless of their AMA col- 
leagues—at least while off duty—followed 
through on their decision by testifying be- 
fore both the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Problems of the Aging and Aged. 

Louise A. Meyers, representative of the 
ANA, said, “Universal compulsory health in- 
surance is no longer an issue in this country 
and there are certain groups in the popula- 
tion, the disabled, the retired, and the aged 
who do not have adequate protection against 
financial hazards of illness.” 

AMA tried desperately to force the nurses 
to change, their position, but AMA failed. 

The medical organization’s attempts to 
pressure private citizens“ organizations into 
adopting their position is in itself a sub- 
ject for an exposé. 

On June 2 the New York Times reported 
on the AMA's successful attempt to influence 
the General Assembly of the United Presby- 
terian Church. An editorial in Christian 
Century, a nondenominational Protestant 
weekly magazine, charged that the AMA had 
directed a “highly organized pressure cam- 
paign of false statements and bad manners 
against the general assembly.“ 

The church’s 900 delegates accepted a 
milder resolution than was after 
the AMA sent letters and information pack- 
ets to the homes of delegates. 

Despite the dollars spent for publicity to 
cloud the issue, the medical problems of the 
aged have not been answered. But their 
plight has received special attention from 
newspapers and national magazines. 

They aged themselves have begun to realize 
their great potential political power. Since 
they are congregated in the urban centers 
of the Nation they suffer from double under- 
representation, first as city dwellers and then 
as members of their age group. 

But as the ranks of the aged swell with 
union retirees, they have assumed union or- 
ganizational forms. The Retired Workers of 
America is one such organization. Others 
are merging to form a cohesive pressure 
group. 

The problems of medical care for the aged 
are centuries old. Two thousand years ago 
Jesus healed a woman who for 12 years “had 
= all her living upon physicians.” Luke 

42.) 

The legislative battle has not yet begun 
in this session of Congress. If the New 
Frontier is not to become the last outpost for 
our national needs, labor's forces must act. 
| Write your Congressman and Senators to- 
day asking them to vote to release the ad- 
ministration’s proposed health legislation, 
Anderson-King bill, from committee 


The Hanford Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MELVIN PRICE 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
herewith include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the July 1, 1961, issue of the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C. The ar- 
ticle entitled “The Hanford Issue” fol- 
lows: 
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Tue Hanrorp ISSUE 

The House used poor judgment in reject- 
ing, by a vote of 176 to 140, the proposal to 
convert the new reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
into a dual-purpose facility capable of pro- 
ducing not only plutonium for weapons, but 
also between 700,000 and 800,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for peaceful uses. 

Uniess the Senate reverses the House ac- 
tion, and the item is then restored in con- 
Terence, the reactor—which is in the proc- 
ess of being built and which will be com- 
Pleted next year—will serve only a strictly 
Military purpose. Yet, as it produces the 
Plutonium, it will give off a byproduct of 
great potential economic value. This will 
be a tremendous quantity of heat that could 
be so utilized as to make the facility, wholly 
apart from its weapons role, by far the big- 
gest of the world’s present atomic electrical 
powerplants, 

The proposal turned down by the House 
would create this facility by investing $95 
million in equipping the reactor (which 
would more than pay for itself) to harness 
the heat and turn the resultant electricity 
into the Bonneville network for distribu- 
tion—largely through private utility sys- 
tems—in the Pacific Northwest. But the 
Private utilities have lobbied vigorously 
against the idea, and so have coal interests, 
and it has been defeated primarily on the 
ground that it would put the Atomic Energy 
Commission in the public power business 
and thus constitute another socialistic en- 
croachment.on free enterprise. 

In the debate on the issue, however, Rep- 
resentative CHET HOLIFIELD, chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee, has 
Pretty well demolished these and kindred 
arguments. He has shown, for example, 
that the basié law governing the AEC spe- 
cifically authorizes the sort of power output 
that the dual-purpose reactor would gener- 
ate. He has made clear, too, that such a 
reactor at Hanford could not hurt the coal 
industry, and would actually make addi- 
tional electricity available to private utili- 
ties “at a very cheap price.” And Repre- 
sentative Rosert E. Jones, of Alabama, has 
backed up Mr. Horrtrro with this telling 
Point: 

“The installation of the electric generat- 
ing facilities at the Hanford reactor is in 
the best interest of all of the American 
People. What could be more justified than 
to convert into electricity—at no cost to the 
taxpayers—the tremendous amounts of re- 
actor heat which otherwise will be wasted? 
To blow this steam into the air or use it to 
heat up the Columbia River surely would 
be regarded by people everywhere as an in- 
credible extravagance.” % 

Everything considered, the weight of logic 
and commonsense rests heavily on the side 
of those who advocate the dual-purpose fa- 
cility. Accordingly, we hope that the Sen- 
ate will support the proposal and that the 
House will reconsider what it has done and 
enable the project to go forward, 


Needed: Western Penetrations of Red- 
Orbit Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 
Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, in a world 
teetering on the brink of war—because 


of Communist- created crises—we find 
ourselves faced with defending ourselves 
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on many fronts. Particularly in Berlin, 
Mr. Khrushchev has thrown down the 
gauntlet. The question, now, is: What 
shall we do about it? 

Recently, I was privileged to comment 
on major aspects of the Berlin crisis, 
as well as make some suggestions gen- 
erally for dealing with the Red threat 
elsewhere around the world. I ask unan- 
imous consent that excerpts from the 
address be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Today, the world is facing a most serious 
Communist-created crisis in Berlin. 

In evaluating the situation, the question 
arises: “Why has Khrushchey—at this time 
in history—<lecided to throw down a gaunt- 
let over West Berlin; a city that does not 
militarily threaten the Red iron grip on 
East Germany or the Communist bloc?“ 

What, then, is the motivation? Realisti- 
cally there is no way, of course, to accurately 
probe the Communist mind. Nevertheless, 
there are speculations on the reasons for 
the flareup in Berlin. These include: 

First. West Berlin—a showplace of West- 
ern progress—continues to taunt the Reds 
by making East Berlin and East Germany 
look “drab” and “draggy” economically. As 
Mr. K. has often stated, the city is a bone 
in his throat.” 
ing on it. A 

Second. The flow of thinking people—-in- 
cluding the technical, professional and other 
highly trained individuals—to the West is 
not only embarrassing to the Communists, 
but is seriously jeopardizing progress in 
East Germany. 

Third. Red strategy may call for further 
tightening of the Communist grip of Eastern 
Europe—including wiping out remnants of 
Westernism, symbolized by Berlin. 

Whatever the reason—Khrushchey has 
now chosen to discard the deceitful cloak of 
peace—which did not fit anyway—and flex 
his “military muscles.” 

The threats to Berlin; threats to use force 
against the United Nations; the “beefing 
up" of military forces; the display of more 
lethal air power in Moscow: All of these re- 
flect a new militarism—“provocative acts” 
against which the Weet must be prepared to 
defend itself. 

How should we and the free world meet 
this new Red-inspired crisis? 

In my judgment we need to alert, sharpen 
up and, as necessary, strengthen our de- 
fenses—girding ourselves for whatever ac- 
tion—military or nonmilitary—may be 
needed to protect freedom in Berlin or else- 
where. 

We need to close ranks in NATO and other 
Western alliances, to present a strong, bul- 
wark against Red aggression. 

We must effectively present the Western 
position to the court of world opinion, The 
West is in Berlin by right, obligation and 
commitment—not by sufference of the Reds. 
In a crucial test—short of war—the impact 
of aroused world opinion may be decisive. 

Overall, we must mobilize our resources— 
to provide the necessary brainpower, man- 
power, and materiel to protect freedom from 
the Communist aggression. 

Our efforts, however, must not end there. 
Rather, we must undertake a strong, non- 
military counteroffensive. We need more 
effective effort, for example, to penetrate the 
Iron and Bamboo Curtains—not leave this 
as “untouchabe territory“ for the Reds. 
This should include recommendations for 
a vote by secret ballot for the citizens of 
all Berlin—giving them a voice in deter- 
mining their own future; recommending a 
secret ballot vote by citizens of East and 
West Germany to settle the question of 


Apparently, he is now chok- - 
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unification or nonunification; recommenda- 
tions for a U.S.-type bill of rights—includ- 
ing that of suffrage—for the people of all 
Communist-dominated countries—pointing 
out how communism denies even minimum 
rights, recognized, not just in the United 
States, but in the United Nations, and 
other efforts not just to defend ourselves, 
but to launch a real campaign for global 
freedom. 

This then, is a fight for all of us. As a 
people, we must pool our resources, rein- 
vigorate our patriotic spirit; and weld to- 
gether our efforts and purposes in a common 
cause; that of survival of ourselves, of our 
ideals, and of freedom. 


Berlin Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Life 
magazine, in its July 14 editorial urges, 
as do so many of us, a positive line of 
action by President. Kennedy on Berlin: 
BERLIN: WHY WAIT ron Mr. K.?—TuHEe West 

Can Have A GREAT ISSUE IN EASTERN Eu- 

ROPE, BUT ONLY IF WE WILL Wace REAL 

POLITICAL WARFARE 


This is a summer of foreboding in the 
West. Not since 1939 has that grisly prewar 
feeling run so strong. There is even a fa- 
talistic readiness—among three Americans 
in five, according to reporter Samuel Lu- 
bell—to use nuclear weapons if need be. 
And all because Khrushchev has set another 
deadline (December 31) for a showdown on 
the free city of Berlin. 

President. Kennedy could ameriolate this 
grim atmosphere by a positive line of action. 
It would, in our opinion, greatly reduce the 
chances of war over Berlin; or if worst comes 
to worst, it would put us in a better position 
to win such a war. Instead of waiting ap- 
prehensively for Khrushchev’s deadline, 
Kennedy should set an earlier one of his own. 
Since Khrushchev has seen fit to raise the 
Berlin question, why should not Kennedy 
insist on the right of East Germans to self- 
determination in free elections, as promised 
by Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam and by Khru- 
shchey at Geneva in 1955? And on the simi- 
lar rights of Poles, Hungarians, Romanians, 
and Bulgarians, not to mention the Baltic 
peoples?—rights spelled out in treaties that 
have been systematically violated by Russia 
since the war. Kennedy recently gave verbal 
support to the East German rights and they 
are doubtless mentioned in the Allied re- 
plies to Khrushchev this week. What we 
suggest is that Kennedy now make a cause 
of self-determination for all Eastern Europe 
and back it with certain actions that could 
make Khrushchev sorry he ever opened the 
subject of Berlin. 

Militarily, Berlin is an exposed and highly 
vulnerable Western salient surrounded by 
400,000 Russian troops. Politically, however, 
it is a Western asset and a Communist lia- 
bility. It symbolizes the chief weakness of 
Soviet power, which is the unquenched de- 
sire for freedom of 100 million captive Euro- 
peans. They have demonstrated this desire 
by heroic revolts and by fleeing westward by 
the millions ever since World War II. East 
Germany alone continues to lose 4,500 refu- 
gees a week. A food shortage coupled with 
the threat to their escape hatch has just 
caused fresh demonstrations by East German 
workers; some experts predict another re- 
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volt, Eastern Europe's hatred of commu- - 
nism is so great a political liability to Khru- 

shchey that it amounts to a military weak- 

ness as well. If there were a war of any 

kind over Berlin, the Russian rear [as Dean 

Acheson put it] could be in turmoil over- 

night.” 

In view of this weakness, it is preposterous 
that Khrushchev should be allowed to get 
away with demands in Germany. His very 
belligerence is probably defensive. The 
West's passive and strictly defensive show of 
fortitude about Berlin is also somewhat in- 
congruous. Berlin is not our Thermopylae; 
it is an opening to the heart of captive Eu- 
rope, with which its cause is inextricably 
linked, The freedom of Europe was earned 
in blood (one third of East Germany was held 
by American troops in 1945) and sealed in 
solemn treaties. Khrushchey should be 
summoned to a conference not about Berlin, 
but about the reunification of Germany with 
free elections under Big Four supervision; 
and about self-determination, free elections, 
free press, etc., in Eastern Europe as well. 

When he refuses, the West has several re- 
courses to make him change his mind. They 
are not mere words and do not have to be 
shouted; they are acts of political warfare, 
the kind of warfare he has so long conducted 
against us. 

One is economic sanctions. This could 
mean anything from a complete embargo on 
East-West trade to an undeclared but sys- 
tematic sabotage of Western deliveries be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The East bloc is 
much more dependent on this growing trade 
than the West. West German steel and 
ships, factories from Britain, grain from the 
United States are other items whose stop- 
page would hurt the Communist economies. 

Such measures might antagonize pro- 
Western opinion behind the curtain. But 
this could be at least neutralized by a radi- 
cal stepup in the way the West explains its 
aims and policies to the captive nations. 
The Voice of America, Radio Free Europe, 
RIAS, and other organs of propaganda could 
be remobilized. The “captive nations” 
theme, soft-pedaled of late, has proved. its 
ability to enrage Khrushchev. Although 
RFE did not foment the Hungarian revolt, 
it has the power to stir up almost any de- 
gree of unrest that may suit our purposes. 
The chief problem is to say no more and 
no less than we are prepared to support 
with action. 

The third major ingredient in political 
warfare is active military preparedness. 
(Khrushchey himself last week canceled pro- 
posed reductions in Russia's armed forces 
and upped his military budget by 83.5 bil- 
lion.) Kennedy and his advisers are now 
deeply engaged in “contingency planning” 
to prove our resolve to defend Berlin. But if 
he enlarges his cause to the whole Eastern 
theater, the military planning should be 
enlarged too. We could take various emer- 
gency steps, and the NATO command could 
move to a high state of readiness. In appro- 
priate combination and without fanfare, 
such acts would give Khrushchev the right 


message. 
It may be objected that political warfare 
of this kind ts out of character for the West- 
ern democracies, or even impossible for an 
alliance of unequally resolute states. But 
that, surely, has been the trouble with West- 
ern policy: its divided and nerveless re- 
luctance to answer Khrushehev's political 
warfare with our own. Only strong Wash- 
ington leadership can change this state of 
affairs. On the anniversary of the 1953 East 
German revolt last month, Leo Cherne re- 
marked: “If freedom is really our purpose 
then it must be defended where it was once 
enjoyed—not merely urged where it has 
never yet flowered. In fact, those who have 
never tasted freedom may never live under it, 
if those who have pioneered freedom II. e., 
Europeans] are permitted to remain slaves.” 
This doubtless sounds like that old propo- 
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sition called “roll-back” or “liberation,” 
which was gradually shelved as too risky in 
a nuclear age. Its opponents say it con- 
fronts the Communists with intolerable 
choices, like cornering a tiger. But since 
we face the risk of war for Berlin in any 
case, why not be smart about it as well as 
brave? Said Mayor Willy Brandt, “In negoti- 
ations, if you want to keep what you have, 
you must ask for more than you have.” 
There is no solution to the Berlin prob- 
lem (except Khrushchev’s solution) if it is 
isolated from the problem of the Germanys 
and Eastern Europe, the unfinished business 
of World War II. For the West to embrace 
this larger issue, controlling its course and 
timing, would put Berlin in a truer perspec- 
tive. It would tear the mask from Khru- 
shehev's absurd belicosity on his weakest 
front. It would rescue our own Berlin 
policy from the trap of mere nuclear forti- 
tide. It would put that policy back in touch 
with the great hopes we nurtured, and the 
obligations we assumed, only yesterday. In 
Eastern Europe, their memory is still green. 


Legislative Recommendations Prove 
NAACP Favors Federal Dictatorship 
en Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, July 12, a delegation of 18 
Georgians, representing the National 
Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, called upon me in my office 
to state their organization’s legislative 
recommendations. Those recommenda- 
tions make it clear that the NAACP 
stands for Federal control over hiring 
and firing practices in private enter- 
prise, destruction of the U.S. Senate as 
a legislative body in which minority 
views are respected and where differ- 
ences can be resolved by talking issues 
out before the country, and vesting the 
Attorney, General of the United States 
with dictatorial powers to grant and 
withhold individual rights according to 
his own notions of political expediency. 

Mr. President, an impartial account of 
this meeting was written for the Atlanta 
Constitution by its Washington corre- 
spondent, Albert Riley, and appeared in 
the July 13 issue of that paper. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of Mr. 
Riley’s story be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EIGHTEEN GEORGIA NAACP DELEGATES CALL ON 

TALMADGE, RUSSELL To Back RIGHTS BILLS 

(By Albert Riley) 

WASHINGTON. —ÀA delegation of 18 Georgia 
members of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People called on 
Senator HERMAN TALMADGE, Senator RICHARD 
RUSSELL and Representative ROBERT STE- 
PHENS, Jr., Wednesday to ask them to sup- 
port civil rights legislation. 

The Georgia group was among about 1,000 
NAACP members who came down by train 
from a convention of thé NAACP being held 
in Philadelphia to ask Congress to enact the 
1960 Democratic civil rights platform. 
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W. W. Law of Savannah, the Reverend 
Amos Holmes of Atlanta, and J. H. Calhoun 
of Atlanta headed the Negro group from 
Georgia, along with Mrs. Eunice Cooper, 
secretary of the Atlanta NAACP chapter. 
Calhoun is a past president of the Atlanta 
chapter, and Law heads the State NAACP 
conference, 

TALMADGE DISAGREES 


After hearing Senator TaLMaben firmly 
disagree with every recommendation the 
group made, Law said this was a clear in- 
dication that the Negro people of Georgia 
have no representation in Washington.” 

Senator Tatmancr was the first member of 
the Georgia delegation to be visited by the 
NAACP group and he received them cour- 
teously for about a 30-minute conference in 
his office. 

The Reverend Mr. Holmes, pastor of the 
Centenary Methodist Church on Simpson 
Road in Atlanta, was the spokesman. 


THE INTERVIEW 
The interview followed these lines: 


Holmes said the NAACP group was in- 
terested in modifying the Senate cloture 
rule. (This is Senate rule XXII which re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of those present to 
shut off debate and stop a filibuster, So- 
called Senate liberals want to modify this 
rule to make it easier to curb southern fili- 
busters against civil rights legislation.) 

TALMADGE replied that the Senate rule 
has been in effect since the days of the 
Founding Fathers, that it was modified in 
1917 and in 1959 and that “actually it pro- 
tects minorities.” 

“I shall continue to support it,” the Sen- 
ator said. “If you study history you will 
find it has been used by minorities. If the 
Reichstag had had such a rule there would 
have been no Hitler, and if the Italian Par- 
liament had had it there would have been 
no Mussolini.” 


WON'T ARGUE 

When Holmes sought politely to argue the 
point with TaLMmaDGE, with the Negroes sit- 
ting around the office listening intently, the 
Senator said: r 

“I've stated my views on it and I'm not 
going to argue with you about it. You're 
not going to change my mind. If you go 
back and study it you might change your 
mind. The first time somebody tried to 
change it they wanted to abolish habeas 
corpus. Never has any filibuster prevented 
the passage of legislation the people want.“ 

As the Negro minister interrupted to make 
another point, TALMADGE stopped him, po- 
litely but firmly, and said, “Now, Preacher, 
we could argue about it until kingdom come 
and I'm not going to change my mind.” 

PART 3 PLAN 

“Well, we just wanted you to know our 
position,” Holmes said. 

“I knew your position before you came in 
here,” TALMADGE replied, saying that Roy 
Wilkins, NAACP president, had made it clear 
at Senate committee hearings over which 
TALMADGE had presided. 

The next subject Holmes brought up was 
the part 3 proposal of the 1957 civil rights 
bill, struck out by the Senate, to authorize 
the Attorney General to initiate civil rights 
lawsuits. 

“I could argue that for 40 days and 40 
nights without your changing my mind 
about it,” TALMADGE said. “I don’t want the 
Attorney General set up as a guardian over 
everybody in this country. When you vest 
all that authority in one man you're going to 
lose all your liberties fast.” 

GIVES OPINION 


Holmes replied, “We have registered our 
opinion,” and added that he hoped TALMADGE 
might modify some of his views, have an 
open mind, and face up to the Issues. 
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“We are not here to browbeat or pressure,” 
the minister said. 

The next subject was discrimination in 
employment and Holmes said it is bad in 
Georgia, especially in textile mills. 

“I think I know something about em- 
Ployment in Georgia,” the Senator com- 
mented and said figures will show a greater 
Percentage of Negroes employed in Georgia 
than most anywhere else. 

OPPOSES FEPC 


“I oppose an FEC.“ Taumapce continued. 
“There are more Negro schoolteachers em- 
Ployed in than in New York, Penn- 
Sylvania and all the New England States 
combined. There are more Negro banks 
in Georgia, more Negro millionaires than 
in any State of the Union.” 

But Holmes said his group protests the 
badge of discrimination.” 

“You can't by legislation place a badge of 
superiority or inferiority on anyone,“ TAL- 
MapDcE replied. There is less friction be- 
tween the races in our State than anywhere 
else, and I don’t want to see the ill will exist 
in our State that exists in some places.” 

But, said Holmes, “If we are consumers of 
industry produced in Georgia we ought not 
to be barred from employment in Georgia.” 

FEARS RIOTS | 


TALMADGE replied that there would be riots 
in some mills in Georgia if race mixing were 
forced and said, “I’m not in favor of setting 
up a government agency telling anyone who 
he’s got to hire or fire.“ 

“But,” Holmes protested, “someone has 
to act. The problem continues to remain as 
a sore.” 

Holmes then brought up funds for air- 
Ports, hospitals and schools and said that 
“sooner or later we've got to face up to what 
is the least evil and the most good and 
Settle down to educating our children.” 


POINTS TO GAINS 


TALMADGE replied that while Governor of 
Georgia he did more for the people of the 
State, white and colored, than any other 
Governor in building schools and hospitals. 

“We set up a $200 million school building 
program and the primary beneficiaries were 
Negroes,” he said. “The first hospital I 
built at Milledgeville was for Negroes. We 
equalized the pay of schoolteachers and 
Started school buses for Negroes. 

“But education in the State is not equal,” 
Holmes protested, urging the Senator to sup- 
port Federal aid to schools. 

Talmadge answered that under his admin- 
istration as Governor, Georgia tripled its 
school budget and teacher salaries were 
doubled, and that he thinks schools ought 
to be a local matter. P 

“The issue of Federal aid to education is 
now before the House and I am already on 
record as against it in the Senate,” he said. 
“If my amendment had been adopted I would 
have voted for it. 

“But when you come up here and tell me 
we have got to set up a Federal agency to tell 
us what to do, I’m sorry I can’t travel with 
you.” 

Holmes brought the interview toward a 
conclusion by again expressing his apprecia- 
tion for the time granted his group. 

“I appreciate your coming, it was good to 
see you,” the Senator replied. 

As the meeting broke up, J. H. Calhoun 
asked if his group would call on Talmadge 
in Georgia during congressiondl recess and 
talk over problems with him. The Senator 
replied that he doesn't “peddle advice“ but 
that all Calhoun would have to do would be 
to pick up the telephone and see if a mutual 
time and date could be agreed upon. 

The conference ended in a laugh when Cal- 
houn said his group hopes that some day a 
southerner may sit in the White House. 


Talmadge laughed that he is a realist and 
doesn't think that is going to happen. 
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After the interview, Holmes said in the 
hallway outside Talmadge’s office, “I think 
Be was cordial in a naive way. We wanted 
him to know how we felt.” 


Development of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN R. DURNO 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DURNO. Mr. Speaker, many 
millions of acres of the high semiarid 
desert country of the West are a part 
of the public domain. This land is su- 
pervised by the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement of the Department of the In- 
terior, They are doing a good job. Much 
of the public land is intermingled with 
private grazing lands and presently in 
many areas there are studies going on 
looking toward the improvement in 
grazing lands in the elimination of sage- 
brush, in the extermination of rodents 
and in the study of grasses best suited 
for particular areas. Such a study is be- 
ing carried out by the Bureau and the 
private interests at Hampton, Oreg. I 
would appreciate the inclusion of a let- 
ter that I have received from Mr. Elton 
Jackson of Roseburg, Oreg., on the con- 
duction of this study. Some of Mr. 
Jackson’s letter is complimentary and 
informative, there is some criticism of 
established policies. The overall con- 
tents will be interesting to all of those 
Members of this body who are interested 
in the development of the West. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
my remarks and the letter in the RECORD: 

JACKSON RANCH, 
Winchester, Oreg., May 25, 1961. 
Congressman Epwin R. DURNO, 
Representing Fourth District, Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dr. DurNo: It was very flattering to 
be introduced as the representative of Con- 
gressman Durno. I consider it a genuine 
favor to be given the opportunity or repre- 
senting your interests in connection with the 
Bureau of Land Management “Show Me“ in- 
vitational tour conducted May 17th by Rich- 
ard H. Petrie, manager of district No. 5. 

As you know, the big problem, and per- 
haps the main reason for the tour, is that 
the Federal rangeland in this area is badly 
run down and is producing only a small per- 
centage of its capacity. To this everyone will 
or certainly would agree, after the tour. 

There have been many réasons advanced 
why it isn't producing more, such as: over- 
grazing by livestock, rodents and the early 
grain farmer who plowed up many thousands 
of acres in the early part of the century. 
One thing, however, it has been almost con- 
clusively proven that deferment of grazing 
will not bring it back, and I quote from a 
paper presented by E. R. Jackman, farm crop 
specialist, Oregon State University: “At the 
Squaw Butte Experiment Station there are 
enclosures upon which no livestock have set 
foot in over 20 years. There has been no 
improvement to amount to anything within 
these enclosures, because they were already 
covered with sagebrush when they were en- 
closed. How in the world can a sagebrush 
range be improved by management?“ 

Now to go on with the tour, about 30 per- 
sons assembled at our place at Hampton at 
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8 am., led by Messrs. Petrie and Mark 
McBride. Mr. McBride is the range manager 
of district No. 5. After a brief orientation 
by Petrie, we left in Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment jeep station wagons and inspected some 
seeding of ours on private lands, also some 
crested wheat seedings on Government land. 
These areas have been plowed and seeded to 
crested wheat grass. The cost was about $6 
per acre, and the carrying capacity now runs 
from 1.7 acres to 2.2 acres per animal unit 
month, cows. Many like areas in this dis- 
trict, which have not been developed, have 
a carrying capacity up to 32 acres per animal 
unit month. The above is comparing the 
best to the worst, but the consensus is 4 
to 5 times increase by seeding. 

We then continued to a 1,400-acre plot on 
our allotment of heavy sage, which had been 
sprayed from a plane 4 years ago with 24. 
The spray job had killed over 90 percent of 
the sage and the grass was more than double 
what it was across the spray line. Spray- 
ing costs up to $3 per acre. The Bureau 
of Land Management then explained that 
the best method was to spray, kill the brush, 
and then seed in the brush stubble with a 
large rangeland drill. This method is 
somewhat cheaper than plowing, also kills 
the rabbit brush and practically eliminates 
wind erosion, also gives the small plants 
protection while getting started. 

The tour continued across the range, in- 
specting several small test plots, which were 
established to see what specie of grasses do 
best on certain soil types and in certain 
areas. We arrived at one of our camps at 
noon, where we maintain a stock water well. 
The Bureau of Land Management personnel 
had prepared a haunch of beef over an open 
fire that had been donated to the Cattle- 
men’s Association by Hudspath Industries. 
After the barbecue, which included all the 
fixings, we had about an hour's discussion 
on subjects such as range surveys, fees, co- 
operative developments, tenure of ranchers, 
rest rotation of grazing land after seeding, 
etc. 

Mr. Petrie made the point that surveys 
were not made primarily to see if the ranch- 
er's allotment should or should not be cut, 
but to learn the potential of the area and 
what methods to apply in developing it. 
Cuts sometimes resulted. 

It was brought out that perhaps the 
ranchers should not be called upon to share 
in the cost of range development on public 
lands, as he would have a great deal of ex- 
pense developing his own intermingled 
lands, also that he is paying a range fee 
to use the public lands and that his tenure 
is not absolutely secure. 

Another point was made, which might 
have some merit. During World War II. 
people were encouraged to run all the stock 
possible on public lands, as the grain they 
would ordinarily feed went for human con- 
sumption. Some areas were badly depleted 
because of this. Would it not be good busi- 
ness to rehabilitate these ranges now in 
case of another war? 

We then continued toward the GI Ranch, 
which is owned by Leonard Lundgren of 
Bend, Oreg. The public land on his allot- 
ment was then being surveyed by the Bureau 
of Land Management crews. On visiting a 
crew, they demonstrated how they cross the 
range and throw a hoop every so often. 
They then clip all the grass inside the hoop 
with scissors, estimate how much has al- 
ready been eaten, allow certain grasses cer- 
tain percentages, dry the grass, and weigh 
it in grams. They then multiply the weight 
in the hoop by a number, which gives them 
so much grass per acre, then if it takes 20 
pounds of dry grass to feed a cow a day, they 
determine how many acres it takes to carry a 
cow a month. 

Up to this point I have refrained from 
injecting my opinion, but here goes, and 
after IL have spent some 2 years honestly try- 
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ing to educate myself to accept the method. 
How in the world can they accurately esti- 
mate how much grass has been eaten off the 
area? How much will it grow back in the 
same season, and what percentage of nu- 
trients to allow each plant when these things 
change all during the season? I have tried 
to compare this thing with timber cruising, 
which is a very dangerous pasttime, pocket- 
bookwise. In timber you can check your 
cruise and do so often, by checking the log 
scale and by following the logs through the 
mill. How can you check exactly what a 
cow eats and exactly how much good it did 
her in milk production and weight gain? 
Nothing bites off half the trees, and there 
isn't any regrowth to consider the year you 
cut. As careful as you can be on a Cruise, 
a small error when multiplied by many acres, 
can be enormous. Cecil Edwards, secretary 
of our cattlemen’s association, sums it up 
thus, “We were unanimous in our opinion 
that the ‘hoop, clip and jump’ system of 
range surveying was a most astonishing ex- 
ample of pseudoscientific boondoggling. 
How much better it would be if that money 
could be committed to range development, 
and & practical and realistic reconnaissance 
by experienced rangemen used in lieu of the 
beribboned hoop and gram weight horse- 
play.” 

The GI survey occupied the time of ap- 
proximately 12 well-trained men with one- 
half dozen pieces of motor equipment for 2 
weeks. They were brought in from several 
adjoining States. I have no idea of the 
cost, but would imagine the money spent 
would have controlled the brush and seeded 
many acres. 

We continued on through Lundgren's 
allotment, checking several seedings of dif- 
ferent types with the seedbed prepared in 
different ways. Some areas were excep- 
tionally good and some were near failures. 

In summing this up, I believe it was proven 
to us quite conclusively that the high sage- 
brush desert country will respond to de- 
velopment, and that it is economically sound 
for everyone concerned. The BLM has 
generally done an excellent job with the 
limited funds they have had. In past years 
they have tried different methods and now 
have ample experience to get the most back 
from a dollar spent. 

As perhaps you know, our allotment has 
been chosen as a demonstration area. The 
bureau expects to spend around $150,000 
to our $30,000 on the public lands as their 
funds become available. This not only in- 
cludes brush control and seeding, but fur- 
ther water development and control fences, 
We also own 18,000 acres somewhat inter- 
mingled with this land, which we are try- 
ing to develop at the same time. 


Hope you find the above of some value. 
Only wish that you could have attended in 
person, but perhaps we can talk about the 
problem on your next trip to Oregon. 

Best personal regards, 

Sincerely, 
ELTON V. JACKSON. 


Resolution of American Association of 
Former European Jurists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 
0 OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a resolution 
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adopted by the American Association of 
Former European Jurists, relating to the 
self-employed individuals’ tax retiret 
ment bill. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

Whereas the present Internal Revenue 
Code provides tax relief to permit the crea- 
tion of pension funds for certain employee 
groups; and 

Whereas many small businessmen, farm- 
ers, professional men and women, other 
self-employed persons, and certain employee 
groups, are not accorded similar treatment 
and must seek financial security in retire- 
ment out of earned income already seriously 
depleted by extremely high tax rates; and 

Whereas legislation proposed in the pres- 
ent Congress; namely, H.R. 10, introduced 
by Representative Kron and already ap- 
proved by the House of Representatives— 
would alleviate this tax discrimination by 
permitting a self-employed person to deduct 
from gross income each year a limited 
amount of earned income contributed by 
him to a restricted retirement fund or pald 
in as premiums to purchase a restricted 
retirement annuity contract; and ` 

Whereas this bill is now under considera- 
tion by the Senate Finance Committee: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Association of Former 
European Jurists reaffirms its approval of the 
principles of the Keogh bill and urges the 
prompt enactment of such legislation as an 
urgently needed measure of tax justice; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing 
resolution be sent to Senators KEATING and 
Javits and to Senator Harry F. Brno, chair- 
man, Senate Finance Committee. 
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The President, the TVA, and the Public 
Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


or TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Chair- 
man and Members of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority recently announced a schedule 
of new low power rates in the TVA area. 
This announcement was made at a sig- 
nificant ceremony at the White House 
with President Kennedy and some 30 
Members of Congress from the Tennes- 
see Valley area. While announcing a 
reduction in rates, the TVA has also re- 
cently announced the payment of some 
$51 million to the .U.S. Treasurer on 
earnings from this great Federal in- 
vestment, Following this announce- 
ment, certain of the private utility com- 
panies led by individuals noted by the 
name of Dixon and Yates attacked this 
rate reduction schedule of the TVA. 
The private utility companies are afraid 
that their power rates will be compared 
with the much lower power rates ob- 
taining in the TVA area. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, un- 
der unanimous consent I include my 
weekly newsletter written on this sub- 
ject in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The newsletter follows: 
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THE PRESIDENT, THE TVA, AND THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


(By Hon. Joz L. Evins, Member of Congress, 
Fourth District, Tennessee) 

During the week I was privileged to at- 
tend ceremonies at the White House with 
President Kennedy honoring the 100th an- 
niversary of the birth of the late Senator 
J W. Norris. At this meeting Chairman 
V and the other members of the Board 
of Directors of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority announced a new schedule of re- 
duced electric power rates for TVA cus- 
tomers—the lowest in TVA's history. 

The TVA Chairman in a brief speech told 
President Kennedy and the 30 Members of 


“Congress from the Tennessee Valley area 


attending the White House ceremonies that 
the new rate reductions will vary from 8 
to 11 percent and may be placed into effect 
at the option of any of the 155 locally owned 
electric cooperative and municipal distribu- 
tion systems which purchase TVA power and 
serve the more than 1.5 million customers 
in the area. Two of these distributors have 
already announced adoption of the new rates 
and others will follow. 

The new rate, called the Norris centennial 
rate, after the late great Senator from Ne- 
braska who was one of the authors of the 
TVA Act, will permit distributors in the TVA 
system to make significant reductions in cost 
of electricity to consumers, 

Although the people of the TVA area al- 
ready enjoy the lowest power rates of any 
section of the Nation, the TVA recently has 
been able because of its profitable and em- 
cient operation to make a $51 million pay- 
ment into the Federal Treasury as an earn- 
ings on the Federal investment. (Very few 
of the agencies of the Federal Government 
make payments to the U.S. Treasury.) 

Following the announcement of the TVA 
rate reductions the private utilities—led by 
Edgar H. Dixon, president of Middle South 
Utilities, and Harllee Branch, Jr., president 
of the southern utility company—noted 
member of the Dixon-Yates conspiracy 
against TVA—attacked the action of the 
TVA Board of Directors in making these rate 
reductions. The private utilities executives 
called the reduction “a cheap publicity 
stunt.” 

The high-paid representatives of the prl- 
vate utilities are smarting over the TVA’s 
demonstrated ability to operate efficiently 
and to provide reduced power rates to the 
conSumer. These officials, who seem always 
ready to snipe at any efficient and successful 
action of the TVA, must be afraid that the 
private power rates will be compared to the 
much lower power rates of the TVA area. 

Lobbiest of the private utility companies 
have recently been swarming on Capitol 
Hill in an effort to sabatoge important, fea- 
tures of the Public Works appropriations bill 
pending in the House. This bill carries 
funds for the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau 


of Reclamation, and various great public 


power projects and programs for the Na- 
tion. These utility lobbiest continue to op- 
pose these great projects which are in the 
public interest. During the week they con- 
tribtued to the defeat of an important 
amendment to the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion Act which would have provided for an 
atomic powerplant in the Pacific Northwest. 

These special interest groups are opposed 
to any advancement in the production of 
low cost electricity. Their action this week 
in attacking TVA's new rates and in oppos- 
ing the atomiic powerplant proves again that 
the public interest must be protected. 

The present day utility Insulls have not 
ceased their greedy efforts to constantly milk 
the public while also asking for special fa- 
vors for themselves in the form of power 
wheeling contracts and rapid tax amortiza- 
tion, 
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American Right Embraces a Curious 
Mixture 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, the publicity that has been directed 
at the outrageous activities and pro- 
nouncements of the John Birch Society 
has awakened a great many Americans 
to the threats to our free way of life 
which are posed by some segments of 
the ultrarightwing. An article by 
Edward T. Folliard, appearing in the 
Washington Post for June 16, presents 
a revealing picture of the strange com- 
bination of extremists who wave the 
Strident banners of the right. The text 
of the article follows: 

AMERICAN RIGHT EMBRACES A CURIOUS 

MIXTURE 


(By Edward T. Folliard) 


In this summer of 1961, clouded as it 
is by Soviet Premier Khrushchey’s threat 
of war over Berlin, Americans are engaged 
in a strange controversy over the strength 
of communism at home. 

Some of the foremost students of Red ac- 
tivity in the United States—notably the Rev. 
John F. , S.S., of the National Cath- 
olle Welfare erence—say that the Com- 
munist Party in this country has been dras- 
tically weakened.” They say that the area of 
Red danger now is not at home but abroad. 

However, rightwing activists like Robert 
Welch of the Birch Society insist that “our 
danger remains almost entirely internal, 
from Communist influence right in our 
midst and treason right in our Government.” 
They say that the Red menace at home is now 
at a peak danger point. 

To Father Cronin, the surprising up- 
surge of alarm over domestic Reds at this 
time is a paradox. He believes that even the 
Claimed strength of the Communist Party, 
U.S.A—10,000—is exaggerated. 

A CALCULATED ASSAULT 


But this is not merely a intellectual mat- 
ter, a clash of viewpoints. Rightwing 
groups, refusing to accept the view that the 
danger is primarily overseas, are in full cry 
against the Kennedy administration's pro- 
gram for foreign aid to thwart the spread 
of communism, especially in Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

They are also demanding that the United 
States pull out of the United Nations, repeal 
the 16th amendment (which authorized the 
Federal income tax), invade Cuba, bring 
home the five American divisions in West 
Germany and “be prepared to stand alone.” 

The political right in this country is held 
down by a curious agglomeration represent- 
ing a broad spectrum of ideas and relative 
degrees of respectability. Senator Barry 
Gonpwater, Republican of Arizona and his 
adherents are there. But there, too, are 
people whom GOLDWATER WO detest and 
People who say that GOLDWATER is “tainted 
with socialism.” Also there are citizens, 
many of them wealthy, who are outraged by 
big government and the heavy tax bite on 
their bankrolls. 

On the extreme right are the “hate 
groups,” made up of men and women who 
invariably call themselves “patriots” and 
“true Americans” and pour their venom not 
only on Reds but on “niggers and Jews“ 
and who, furthermore, question the loyalty 
of any who disagree with them. 
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G DUALITY 


There is some overlapping on the right, 
of course, and this Is often a cause for em- 
barrassment, One of the most active and 
eloquent spokesmen for the aforementioned 
money-minded group is Brig. Gen. Bonner 
Fellers, U.S. Army, retired, who was military 
secretary to Gen. Douglas MacArthur in 
World War II. 

He has his headquarters at 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., and he wears two hats. 
That is, he is national director of “For 
America” and also of the “Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee.” 

As the “For America” spokesman, General 
Fellers calls for repeal of the Federal income 
tax. He says also that the United States 
must end peacetime conscription, maintain 
“overwhelming air power” and “get the 
United States out of the United Nations 
and the United Nations out of the United 
States.” ~ 

“For America” also favors congressional 
investigations “into Communist-Socialist ac- 
tivities” and an end to compulsory unionism. 

In testifying on Capitol Hill recently for 
the “Citizens Foreign Aid Committee,” Fel- 
lers urged the return of American troops 
from West Germany. Appearing before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee June 21, 
he argued against the Kennedy administra- 
tion’s foreign aid program and also against 
this country’s “lavish” support of European 
nations which help make up the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization. 

“At all costs, it is imperative that we be 
prepared to stand alone,” he said. To this 
end, he criticized President Kennedy for not 
spending more on airpower. 

How the United States would be able to 
finance airpower, or any kind of striking 
power, if For America” had its way and the 
income tax were abolished, is hard to figure 
out. 2 

General Fellers also told the House com- 
mittee that foreign aid ought to be held to 
less than 81 billion, Other members of “For 
America" and the “Citizens Foreign Aid Com- 
mittee” are much more yehement than Fel- 
lers on this subject. 

Spruille Braden of New York, who was 
Ambassador to Argentina for a short period 
in 1945, has said, “Truly, foreign aid is a 
treacherous if not a treasonous adventure.” 

Braden is one of 16 men and women who 
are members of both “For America" and the 
“Citizens Foreign Aid Committee.“ Among 
these 16 are 2 other well-known military 
figures besides Fellers—Gen. A. C. Wede- 
meyer (U.S. Army, retired) and Lieut. Gen. 
George F. Stratemeyer (U.S. Air Force, re- 
tired). 

Others are J. Bracken Lee, former Gov- 
ernor of Utah and national chairman of “For 
America”; Dean Clarence Manion, formerly 
with Notre Dame University; Samuel B. Pet- 
tengill, former Republican House member 
from Indiana, and Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley 
of nearby Maryland. 

At the headquarters at 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, For America“ is described as a poli- 
tical activist group and the “Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee” as a lobbying organization. 
The committee appears to be well-heeled. 


Heading it as national chairman is Walter 
Harnischfeger, chairman of the board of the 
Harnischfeger Corp. of Milwaukee, producer 
of earthmoving and lifting equipment used 
in nearly every country in the world. An- 
other prominent committee member is Wil- 
lard F. Rockwell, chairman of the board of 
the Rockwell Manufacturing Co., and Rock- 
well-Standard Corp. of Pittsburgh, which in 
1959 had more than $400 million in sales, 

THE FLUORIDATION FACTOR 

Whatever may be thought of the views of 
such men, not all of them are in the same 
class with those who are still farther to the 
right. These not only favor abolition of the 
income tax, withdrawal from the U.N. and 
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scrapping of foreign aid, but they call for the 
impeachment of Chief Justice Earl Warren, 
agree with Robert Welch’s charge that Gen- 
eral Eisenhower in his White House days was 
“a conscious agent of the Communist con- 
spiracy” and charge that the fluoridation of 
water is a Red plot to poison and weaken 
Americans. 

Is there a resurgence of political strength 
on the far right? No, according to Herman 
Edelsberg, Washington representative of the 
Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith. 

“There has, of course, been a measurable 
increase in actiyity—and recently an even 
greater increase in publicity—but there’s no 
evidence of a growth in underlying, lasting 
strength,” Edelsberg says. 

“Some new faces have cropped up on the 
right, but the group picture looks much the 
same. The names of the organizations may 
be new, but the slogans are old and frayed. 

“After all, how far can the John Birch 
Society go on a program of fighting commu- 
nism by impeaching the Chief Justice of the 
United States, denouncing the loyalty of Mr. 
Eisenhower, and abolishing the income tax? 

“It may not be fashionable now to be opti- 
mistic about the power of reason in human 
affairs, but I believe that in this basically 
healthy America the Birch nonsense is self- 
defeating. True, our history shows a wide 
tolerance of political quackery, but in the 
showdown such movements have always 
broken up on the rock of Amercan common- 
sense and fairplay, 

“The Birch Society carries another lis- 
bility—it has a fatal attraction for the luna- 
tic fringe. Its leader, Robert Welch, has gone 
to some pains to disassociate the society 
from the anti-Semites and other bigots, but 
it is no reflection on his sincerity to note 
that inevitably he has failed. So long as 
his group is based on exploiting anxiety, 
suspicion and mistrust, so long will it pro- 
vide the climate and soil in which the pro- 
fessional bigot flourishes. 

“There has always been a small minority 
of Americans who will not believe that our 
national difficulties and frustrations may be 
the result of powerful, impersonal tides in 
economics and politics but will insist on see- 
ing history, particularly unpleasant history, 
as a conspiracy of secret plotters whom they 
can self-righteously hate. I don't believe 
this group has grown significantly larger in 
the last year. The trouble is that this is a 
most dangerous time to have our national 
ills diagnosed, and prescribed for, by witch 
doctors.” 

The extreme rightwingers are angry with 
Father Cronin for saying that the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A., is no longer much of a 
threat, but they find it difficult to chal- 
lenge his credentials. He is a Red hunter 
from way back and, unlike so many others, 
an effective one. 

Father Cronin was professor of philosophy 
and economics at St. Mary's Seminary in 
Baltimore when, in 1940, he began looking 
into Communist infiltration in labor un- 
ions. In 1944 he made a more general study 
of Red activity for the Catholic bishops of 
the United States. 

Earl Mazo, in his blography of Richard M. 
Nixon, relates that it was from Father 
Cronin that Nixon, then a freshman House 
Member, learned about Alger Hiss, 

Now, Father Cronin says that “the prob- 
lem of internal security had been substan- 
tially taken care of by 1950." The date is 
significant, for it was in 1950 that the late 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican of 
Wisconsin, began his career as a Red hunter. 
By that time, Father Cronin says, Commu- 
nists had been cleaned out of the Govern- 
ment and out of labor unions. 

What disturbs Father Cronin at the mo- 
ment is a fear that today’s Red hunters will 
weaken the Nation by questioning the loyalty 
of those who disagree with them. He men- 
tioned this in a notable article he wrote for 
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the April 22 issue of America, the Jesuit 
weekly review. 

“Unfortunately,” Father Cronin wrote, 
“several anti-Communist 
the United States today not only fan to dis- 
tinguish between judgment and loyalty; 
they actively assail the loyalty of those whose 
views they oppose. They envision a vast, 
secret, conspiratorial Communist apparatus 
that is widely subverting Government, 
schools and universities, research organiza- 
tions, the churches and the various media 
for affecting public opinion. 

“Nor are they willing to let their targets 
off with the relatively mild indictment of 
being unwitting dupes of the Communist 
conspiracy. They are eager to allege formal, 
not merely material, guilt * * +” 

J. Edgar Hoover, director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, is not one to down- 
rate the threat of Communists in the United 
States. But even he is concerned about the 
thing that bothers Father Cronin—that is, 
the reckless charges Americans are hurling 
at one another. In the FBI Bulletin of 
April, Hoover said: 

“The label of ‘Communist’ is too often in- 
discriminately attached to those whose 
views differ from the majority. Those whose 
Uves are not led according to what one seg- 
ment of society might decree to be the 


‘norm’ are too frequently -challenged as 
‘Reds’.” 
D. W. professor of political science 


at Cambridge University, who knows the 
United States well, wrote an article for 
Harper’s in 1952 that might possibly explain 
the attitude of some Americans who, filled 
with anger and frustration, put the blame 
on home-bred Reds. 

Brogan entitled his article, “The Illusion 
of American Omnipotence,” and explained: 

“This is the illusion that any situation 
which distresses or endangers the United 
States can only exist because some Ameri- 
cans have been fools or knaves. Many, very 
many Americans, it seems to me, find it in- 
conceivable that an American policy, an- 
nounced and carried out by the American 
Government, acting with the support of the 
American people, does not immediately suc- 
ceed 


“If it does not, this, they feel, must be 
because of stupidity or treason.” 

Also, there would seem to be people who 
have a need to hate, sometimes because of 
their own frustrations and failures. Sten- 
dahl remarked in “The Red and the Black“ 
that it was only a step from anger at oneself 
to rage at others. 


Mr. Speaker, another ominous aspect 
of the growth of the rightwing extremist 
groups is their growing alliance with 
some members of the military. A recent 
article in the Reporter magazine pre- 
sented this phenomenon in alarming de- 
tail, as did the following column by Mr. 
Marquis Childs. In William Shirer's 
best seller, The Rise and Fall of the 
Third Reich,“ there appears the grim 
account of the part which the military 
played in the overthrow of the Weimar 
Republic which these generals were 
sworn to uphold. American experience 
and traditions, fortunately, are not those 
of Germany, but we cannot fail to be at 
least somewhat concerned over this con- 
nection between the far right and a small 
segment of the military. 

BIRCHITES FINDING ALLIES IN MILITARY 
(By Marquis Childs) 

One of Secretary of Defense Robert Mc- 
Namara's goals in to make sure that the 
military is not playing politics under the 
guise of educating the public to the menace 
of the cold war. 

It was an Eisenhower administration direc- 
time of 1958, still in force, that put the mili- 
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tary in the business of helping to alert 
Americans to the need for an overall cold 
war strategy. This was a radical de 

from American tradition which has held 
that the place of the military in American 
life is strictly limited to the professional task 
of training and equipping the armed serv- 
ices for the Nation's defense. 

A memorandum recently sent from Cap- 
itol Hill to the White House and thence to 
the Department of Defense suggests that, 
with the directive as a justification, some of 
the military are aiding and abetting the 
radical right which at the extreme end of 
the political spectrum is represented by the 
John Birch Society. This goes so far as to 
include opposition—implied if not open— 
to programs such as foreign aid championed 
by both Presidents Eisenhower and Ken- 
nedy. 

There is particular sensitivity about the 
foreign-~aid issue, since the President is cur- 
rently and somewhat belatedly trying to 
rally the widest possible support for his pro- 
posal to expand the scope of the foreign-aid 
program. For the radical right and certain 
of its military allies, spending for foreign 
aid is not merely a waste but perhaps down- 
right subversive. Men in uniform have 
taken a leading part in, and in some instances 
have initiated, the memorandum points out, 
alerts, seminars, freedom forums, strategy 
for survival conferences, and fourth dimen- 
sional warfare seminars. 

“The content no doubt has varied from pro- 
gram to program,“ the study notes, but 
running through all of them is a central 
theme that the primary, if not exclusive, 
danger to this country is internal Commu- 
nist infiltration. Past and current interna- 
tional difficulties are often attributed to this 
or ascribed to softness, sellouts, appease- 
ments, etc. Radical rightwing speakers 
dominate the programs. 

“The thesis of the nature of the Communist 
threat often is developed by equating social 
legislation with socialism and the latter with 
communism. Much of the administration's 
domestic legislative program, including con- 
tinuation of the graduated income tax, ex- 
pansion of social security (particularly med- 
ical care under social security), Federal aid 
to education, etc., under this philosophy, 
would be characterized as steps toward com- 
munism.” 

The memorandum cites several examples, 
One was a fourth dimensional warfare 
seminar sponsored by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Greater Pittsburgh in cooperation 
with various military organizations in the 
Pittsburgh area. The principal speaker was 
an Adm. Chester Ward, retired, who was 
quoted as saying that some of the advisers 
now surrounding the President have philos- 
ophies regarding foreign affairs that would 
chill the typical American. He referred to 
Ambassador to the United Nations Adlai 
Stevenson and Ambassador to Yugoslavia 
George F. Kennan by name. 

A year ago the U.S. Naval Air Station at 
Glenview, II., initiated an “Education for 
American Security” school. The speakers 
were for the most part professional anti- 
Communists who earn their living by spe- 
cializing on the “danger from within” theme. 

The fear of congressional and other critics 
of this approach is that far from uniting 
Americans in the face of a grave threat from 
the Communist challenge everywhere it has 
the opposite effect. By creating fear, sus- 
picion and hatred it sets Americans against 
each other. Hammering on the theme of in- 
filtration and internal subversion, it sug- 
gests that professional agencies such as the 
FBI have failed to protect the Nation. Or, 
conversely, it implies that security agencies, 
preferably military, should be put in charge 
of indoctrination of the civil population. 

A proper step has just been taken in put- 
ting the activities carried out within the 
scope of the directive of 1958 under the 
Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. If 
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the military is to take part in this kind of 
activity it should at the very least be coor- 
dinated with the programs the Government 
jis actively sponsoring. 

There is little sense in one arm of the 
Government undercutting the policy that 
another arm of the Government is trying to 
implement, The net effect is to make this 
country look so confused and so frightened as 
to be unable to contemplate the realities of 
the present-day world. 


World Peace Through World Law— 
Address by Senator Edward V. Long, of 
Missouri 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
wish to call attention to an address by 
Senator Epwarp V. Lone entitled “World 
Peace and World Law“ which was de- 
livered at Culver-Stockton College in 
Canton, Mo., on May 20 of this year. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

I wish to commend the Senator from 
Missouri for this most thoughtful ad- 
dress. It is quite obvious that the Sen- 
ator has given long and serious study 
to this most vital question of how we 
may best assure a just and lasting world 
peace. 

Senator Long suggests various steps 
which should be taken to promote world 
peace through world law. The Senator 
urges our continued wholehearted sup- 
port of the United Nations and the estab- 
lishment of the United Nations police 
force representing all nations with the 
power to enforce its resolutions and 
maintain the peace. 

The Senator from Missouri also urges 
repeal of the so-called Connally amend- 
ment to our declaration of acceptance 
of jurisdiction of the International Court 
of Justice. As my colleagues know, I 
have offered a resolution in this Congress 
to delete the self-judging reserve clause. 
I am so pleased to have Senator Lona’s 
support on this measure. 

The Senator also suggests in his excel- 
lent address that in any future negotia- 
tions we have in regard to international 
treaties and agreements that we should 
press for inclusion in them of provisions 
to the effect that any disputes arising 
from their interpretation be submitted 
to the International Court of Justice. 

I agree with the Senator from Mis- 
souri on the points he raised in the excel- 
lent and thoughtful address he delivered. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wontp Pracx THROUGH Won Law 
(An address by Senator EFD wand V. Lona, of 

Missouri, before Culver-Stockton College, 

Canton, Mo., May 29, 1961) 

For the sake of brevity, I have chosen the 
subject today, “World Peace Through World 
Law.” Unfortunately, the subject is not 
original. Many distinguished Americans 
preceded me with truly studious, 
masterpieces on the subject. Former Presi- 
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dents Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, former 
Vice President Nixon, former Attorney Gen- 
eral William Rogers have all delivered 
wonderful talks on the subject. 

However, less than 2 years ago; the Ameri- 
can Bar Association honored Mr. Greenville 
Clark with the American Bar Association 
Medal in recognition of a lifetime of public 
Service which culminated in his monumental 
work — World Peace Through World Law.“ 
Mr. Clark was assisted by Mr. Louis B. Sohn 
& native of Poland—and it is truly a monu- 
Mental work. If you-haven’t read it—I un- 
hesitantly recommend it to you now. 

The achievement of world peace through 
law is a goal which motivates the conduct 
of our country’s international relations. 
Thanks to the American Bar Association, 
lawyers in many parts of the world are now 
Working to formulate an action program 
designed to help move mankind nearer to 
the goal of peace through law. This increas- 
ing consciousness of international problems 
in the legal profession is a significant con- 
tribution to efforts of the United States to 
Strengthen the foundations of freedom 
throughout the world. 

Freedom has a value which the American 
People down through history have cherished 
above all else. The preamble to the Con- 
Stitution submitted to the States in 1789 
Stated as one of its principal purposes, to 
Secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
4nd our posterity.” But, this declared pur- 
Pose was not enough to satisfy the people. 
They refused to accept the Constitution until 
the essentials of freedom had been specifically 
guaranteed in the first 10 amendments: The 
Bill of Rights. Thus, we have held free- 
dom—treedom of religion, freedom of speech 
and of the press, and all the other individual 
treedoms - to be a prior condition of Govern- 
ment itself. 

We conceive of freedom as being within the 
context of the rule of law. Our Founding 
Fathers associated natural rights with 
natural laws. This linkage between free- 
dom and law is explicit in our approach to 
international problems. We feel that free- 
dom and law are indivisible, as freedom itself 
is indivisible. 

Today, on the world scene, freedom is 
locked in a fateful contest with the formi- 
dable challenge of Communist imperialism. 
Hundreds of millions of human beings in 
Soviet Russia and Communist China never 
taste the blessings of freedom. In the satel- 
lite countries, ancient freedoms are being 
Tuthlessly suppressed. This new absolutism 
is more formidable than any in modern 
history because it coincides in time with the 
tremendous and continuing advance of 
science and technology. It is not only in the 
military field that Communist leaders are 
drawing upon science and technology to 
Strengthen their position, They are also 
Utilizing science and technology to 
Strengthen their economic tion, as well 

If the economic planning of Soviet leaders 
was aimed basically at raising the living 
Standards of the Soviet citizen, we would 
Cheer them on. For we sincerely wish the 
Soviet leaders every success in their efforts 
to improve the drab lot of their own people. 
It is not the economic progress of the Sino- 
Soviet bloc that concerns us. What we 
are concerned with—and what we firmly 
Oppose—are the efforts of the Communist 
leaders to dominate other cpuntries by a 
combination of economic cajolery, subver- 
sion and artful propaganda backed up, when 
Opportune, by military power. 

Today, all of us have become accustomed 
to the names of such places as Lebanon, 
Berlin, the Congo, Cuba, Laos, and South 
Vietnam. 

For to mention these places is almost to 
Call the roll of crisis during the past years— 
the same years you have been studying for 
Your degrees. All of these diverse places 
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and their problems have one definite thing 
in common. They have all held the pros- 
pect of a resort to force for their settlement. 
And that prospect in turn has pointed 
clearly to the tragedy that, in spite of all 
of our wisdom, we have not yet devised a 
reliable method for the settlement of in- 
ternational disputes, short of war. 

Presently, we are being shocked, by the 
revelations in Israel's trial of Adolf Eich- 
mann, into recalling with horror the logi- 
Cal consequences of a world order in which 
force remains the ultimate arbiter of in- 
ternational disputes. With the Israel 
prosecutor, we ask: How could this all hap- 
pen in the 20th century? But a more im- 
portant question for us is: What is the al- 
ternative to such human slaughter when we 
still have no alternative to force to resolve 
international disputes? How can the Eich- 
manns within society be restrained when 
the conditions that permit them to develop 
still exist? To me, it seems clear that we 
cannot feel safe from such wholesale relapse 
into brutality until these conditions are 
changed. What we must have is an inter- 
national environment in which law replaces 
force as the decisive factar in the settlement 
of the world’s disputes. We cannot expect 
a secure, lasting world peace until we have 
established the essential foundation for it 
through a system of world law. 

Former President Harry Truman reduced 
the problem into its simplest terms with a 
quotation as far back as 1945: When Kan- 
sas and Colorado have a quarrel over the 
water in the Arkansas River, they don’t call 
out the National Guard in each State and 
go to war over it. They bring a suit in the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
abide by the decision. There isn't a reason 
in the world why we cannot do that inter- 
nationally.” 

There can be no doubt that this legal 
foundation is more difficult to bring into 
being than orbiting space satellites or de- 
vising more massive weapons of mass de- 
struction. But, in truth, our ultimate sur- 
vival may depend on how well we meet this 
most difficult challenge. Once we have re- 
cognized this challenge there is a natural 
tendency to be overawed by its immensity. 
But all of us, I fear, have not yet made 
this fundamental discovery. Faced with the 
necessity of meeting world crisis on almost 
a day-to-day basis, there seems little time 
for long-range planning to gain perspective 
on our problems. We must deal with the 
situation at hand. “Short-range objectives 
tend to replace long-range goals as long- 
range plans seldom seem fully appropriate 
to the needs of the rapidly changing inter- 
national environment. 

I believe it is imperative, however, to take 
a new look at long-range considerations, if 
we are to exert our maximum influence upon 
the world’s rapidly unfolding events and 
ultimately gain our long-run objective— 
world peace. 

To insure our survival, we must plan for 
it as completely as possible. While never 
neglecting the military aspects of planning 
for the cold war, neither must we neglect 
the nonmilitary aspects of planning. Inso- 
far as possible, our planning and actions 
should refiect the ultimate goal of world 
peace through world law. 

How can we achieve this goal? To be per- 
fectly honest, the sad answer is that there 
is no sure way; all factors involved are not 
subject to our own control. We must face 
the probability that this goal will not be 
achieved in our lifetime. But, taking heart 
in the knowledge that each step we take will 
bring us that much nearer our goal—we 
must begin. 

Today, I would like to briefly outline sev- 
eral areas in which I believe a few precious 
steps can be taken to further the cause of 
world peace through world law, 
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The first involves the United Nations, 
which I believe still offers the best ossibil- 
ity for replacing the rule of force with the 
rule of law in world affairs. We must con- 
tinue to support wholeheartedly this organi- 
zation and work for the expansion of its fa- 
cilities for use in the peaceful solution of 
international disputes. 

the fact that for law to be 
effective, it must have some enforcement 
agency, I favor the concept of establishing 
a U.N. Police Force representing all nations 
with the power to enforce its resolutions and 
to maintain the peace. Our past diplomatic 
agreements with the Soviet Union have only 
too painfully shown the need for such an 
agency. 

Another area in which I believe progress 
can be made involves the International Court 
of Justice at the Hague. This tribunal of 
15 outstanding International jurists con- 
tains the potential for valuable contribution 
to furthering the cause of world law and in- 
8 Justice. It seems clear that it 

Presents a method for peacefully set 
disputes that could profitably be 8 
panded. 

By any standard you care to use, the func- 
tion of the International Court of Justice 
has been most disappointing. As of May 
15, 1961, the United Nation's Court has ren- 
dered a grand total of 45 decisions, opinions 
and orders. After 15 years in existence, this 
record is far from being impressive. Here 18 
a court made up of 15 judges who are each 
paid $20,000 a year and still heard only one 
case during the entire year of 1960. 

Presently, I believe that the United States, 
itself, is restricting the possibilities of the 
International Court. The whole case is ex- 
plained in a most learried manner in the 
Readers Digest in June 1960 with an article 
titled, “The United States is Impeding World 
Law,“ by William Hard. The article 
frankly advocates the repeal of six words 
in a treaty of the United States having to do 
with the operations of the International 
Court of Justice of the United Nations. 
Here's what happened: 

In 1946, the U.S. Senate was considering 
the acceptance by the United States of the 
“compulsory jurisdiction” of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice. Some 40 countries 
have accepted that jurisdiction. The 
United States is one of them. But, there is 
a catch. The catch is in the word “juris- 
diction.” 

The Senate resolution of 1946 specifically 
exempted from the Court's jurisdiction dis- 
putes with regard to matters which are 
essentially within the domestic jurisdiction 
of the United States.” The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee thought that this act 
of caution was enough. 

Senator Tom Connally of Texas did not. 

On August 1, 1946, he took the floor 
and offered an amendment. It was over- 
whelmingly adopted. To the resolution be- 
fore the Senate then were added the six 
words as determined by the United States.” 
This Connally reservation is called by its 


opponents our American self- judging reserva- 


tion. We have made ourselves our own judges 
as to whether or not the Court has juris- 
diction in any suit brought against us. 

As a result of this position on our part, 
other nations have adopted similar reserva- 
tions. I believe that the repeal of this 
debilitating amendment would be one of the 
most direct steps we could take to further 
the cause of world law. 

In conjunction with this step, I believe 
that in our future negotiation of interna- 
tional treaties and agreements, we should 
press for inclusion in them of provisions 
to the effect that any disputes arising from 
their interpretation be submitted to the 
World Court. In addition, we should urge at 
the time of the of the agreements 
that the nations involved bind themselves 
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to accept World Court decisions concerning 
disputes as to their interpretation. 

Here, as in all of these proposals, we 
should not be totally dismayed if we do not 
receive immediate support from the Com- 
munist bloc. Nor should we expect such 
support. We can, however, realistically ex- 
pect support for these actions in the free 
world. This partial acceptance, in itself, 
would make a positive contribution to the 
cause of freedom in the could war arena. It 
would serve as an example, to those emergent 
nations in search of peace and stability, of 
the handiwork of free men working through 
free institutions. Nor do I believe that the 
appeal of world law could be totally ignored 
by our Communist adversaries. The con- 
cept of world law is a self-perpetuating idea 


which will expand as it gains strength 


throughout the world. 

These then are a few areas in which the 
effect of action upon the principle of world 
law is readily apparent. But, there are other 
areas close to home in which the effect of 
action, though of great importance, is not so 
apparent. I refer to the fact that we are 
now in the process of reevaluating a basic 
social problem in America, that of race re- 
lations, through due process of law. In this 
field we are under particular scrutiny by a 
world that is two-thirds colored. Here, 
America, by her example, must demonstrate 
that the rule of law can prevail in even the 
most trying circumstances, 

These then—the United Nations, the World 
Court, and the domestic scene are the areas, 
I believe, which offer valuable opportunities 
for making progress toward the goal of world 
peace through world law. 

This goal is still admittedly a distant one. 
Moreover, events such as those that have 
taken place in the Congo in the recent past 
tend to make us doubt its ultimate obtain- 
ability. But if the obstacles are great, so 
is the urgency of the task. 

Are we willing to accept its alternative, 
force, as the decisive judge of man’s rela- 
tions with his fellow man? Can we in fact 
live with dignity and passively accept such a 
world—such a world that slaughtered 6 mil- 
lion Jews, such a world that is condemned 
always to slaughter? 

If indeed we accept such a world, can we 
with clean hands point the finger of acousa- 
tion at its Adolf Eichmanns? And can the 
condemnation of its killers free us of moral 
responsibility for its crimes? 

In answer to those questions and in con- 
clusion please permit me to quote Mr. Charles 
S. Rhyne, former president of the American 
Bar Association: “Supremacy of the rule of 
law within nations has transferred sov- 
ereignty from ruler to the ruled and has 
created man's most cherished possession—in- 
dividual freedom under law, Supremacy of 
the rule of law between nations—placing su- 
premacy of law over supremacy of capacity 
to destroy internationally—can be a most 
meaningful exercise of national sovereignty 
to achieve freedom from the scourge of war. 
Let us hope and pray and work together for 
the arrival of a law day for the world—a 
day when law will replace weapons in the 
control of the fate of humanity.” 


Letter Concerning H.R. 4222 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 
IN THE „ 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, I received 
a letter from the Illinois Public Health 
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Association concerning H.R. 4222 and 
under unanimous consent I include this 
letter in the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks: 

ILLINOIS Pustic HEALTH ASSOCIATION, 

July 10, 1961. 

Representative Perer F. Mack, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE Mack: The Illinois 
Public Health Association would like to ex- 
press its opinion in opposition to the King 
bill (H.R. 4222), The association is not in 
favor of medical care under the social security 
system. 

We would further like to request that this 
letter be entered in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp opposing the King bill. 

This letter is also being sent to Representa- 
tive Noa Mason. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM J. Hrxon, 
Secretary- Treasurer. 


Jerry-Built Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which appears in today's Wall 
Street Journal, discusses the adminis- 
tration’s current request for excessive 
funds, free of any responsible, legisla- 
tive control, extending an unsound prac- 
tice to foreign aid: 

ANOTHER Am DELUGE? 

As the administration builds up its hard 
sell for a revamped foreign aid program, 
there’s a danger that congressional critics 
will waste their energies and wind up like 
the single-minded plumber. While he was 
worrying over a leaky faucet, the pipes were 
bursting and flooding the basement with 
water. A 

In this case, the faucet is the Federal 
Treasury. Quite rightly, Congressmen are 
objecting to the administration's plan to tap 
the Treasury directly for $7.3 billion over 
the next 5 years. The latest challenge to 
such backdoor spending, which bypasses the 
traditional appropriations route, comes in a 
letter signed by 83 House Members who 
brand the device immoral and reprehensible. 

There is plenty to criticize about an ar- 
rangement that would further deny congres- 
sional scrutiny of aid-giving and let dollars 
flow out precisely as the spenders please. 
Such financing is inherently wasteful and 
inflationary. 

But this sort of plumbing has been leak- 
ing away the people's money for a long time. 
Ever since the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was authorized to borrow directly 
from the Treasury some 30 years ago, more 
than $100 billion has been got at the Treas- 
ury back door by two dozen Federal agen- 
cles while Congress placidly looked the other 
way. 

Of course, that’s no reason why this un- 
sound practice should be extended to for- 
eign aid, too. But aid supporters are mak- 
ing just that argument, accusing Congress of 
carping inconsistency. And to the extent 
that Congress winks at domestic back-door 
spending, there’s some truth in the charge. 

In any case, the questions to be asked of 
the administration’s aid program do not 
begin and end with who will turn the fau- 
cet, That disputed $7.3 billion, after all, is 
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only part of an outlay of more than $26 bil- 
lion contemplated over the next 5 years. The 
sheer volume of the requested billions ought 
to inspire congressional concern not only 
about the faucet but the whole works. 

We have heard a lot about reforming for- 
eign aid, for example, but there are no in- 
dications of a change in the wasteful ways 
aid is administered. Underlying the new ap- 
proach seems to be the old naive assump- 
tion that dollars, poured into inherently 
weak regimes, will build strong anti-Commu- 
nist governments in the backward coun- 
tries. And nowhere is there serious ques- 
tioning of the commitments the United 
States is assuming. Can a country with a 
$289 billion debt, which is running heavy 
deficits in its domestic spending and inter- 
national balance of payments, afford to fork 
over yet another $26 billion for foreign aid? 

We hope Congress will refuse to turn on 
the faucet of direct Treasury borrowing. 
But beyond that, Congress ought to exam- 
ine closely the whole leaking and jerry-built 
foreign aid pipeline. 


What Indians Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS _ 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
other day in Chicago more than 700 In- 
dians representing 80 separate tribes 
met in a convention that will direct the 
course of Indian legislation. The Chi- 
cago Tribune for July 3 had a thought- 
ful editorial on this meeting and I ask 
unanimous consent to have it printed at 
this point in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War Inprans Want 


Of the many conventions held this year 
(and every year) in Chicago, few have been 
or will be more important than the recently 
concluded American Indian Chicago confer- 
ence at the University of Chicago. 

Few words mean as little as the word In- 
dian. Its application to the indigenous peo- 
ple of North America was in the first place a 
mistake by people who did not know where 
they were. Indian cultures in North America 
were quite as varied as were those of the 
continent from which the white men came. 
The changes brought by the generations 
since the first contacts between Indians and 
Europeans have left American Indians widely 
scattered in circumstance and culture. A 
contemporary Indian may be a highly sophis- 
ticated city dweller or a resident of an iso- 
lated reservation. He may represent almost 
any degree of wealth or poverty, of educa- 
tion or inexperience, of success or failure by 
any of numerous standards. 

Therefore the assembling in Chicago of 
700 Indians from more than 80 tribal 
groups was a rare exercise in communi- 
cation. This was an unprecedentedly large 
and representative gathering of Indians. 
That the conference should readily unite 
on a policy statement concerning Indians’ 
relationships with the Government of the 
United States is all the more significant. 

The first recommendation of the confer- 
ence was for ending the termination policy 
under which Federal su m and sub- 
sidy of reservations could be concluded with- 
out the consent of the Indians concerned. 
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In 1953, Congress rather impatiently called 
for the termination as rapidly as possible” 
of any special status held by Indians. Since 
1924, Indians had been fully recognized as 
citizens of the United States, with the re- 
Sponsibilities and privileges of citizens. 
However, tribes have collectively held prop- 
erty managed by Government officials. The 
termination policy looked forward to the 
rapid and largely one-sided liquidation of 
trusteeships over reservations and of services 
to reservation Indians. 

In the event, involuntary termination has 
not worked out well. In Oregon, a large 
majority of the Klamaths voted to take their 
share of the tribal property in cash—cash 
which could be raised only by sale of the 
tribe's extensive forests. Indians, lumber 
interests, conservationists, and others were 
appalled by the prospect of offering the 
Klamath reservation to competitive bidding. 
Finally, special legislation in Congress pro- 
vided that the Federal Government would 
Pay up to $90 million for Klamath timber- 
land that did not sell at appraised market 
value to buyers pledged to cut on a sus- 
tained yield basis for at least 75 years. 

In Wisconsin the Menominees held to- 
gether, and sought to retain their reserva- 
tion lands. as a tribal cooperative. Special 
legislation in Wisconsin created a new 
county out of the old reservation, but the 
economic and social success of Menomi- 
nee County is not yet assured. 

From every point of view, Involuntary 
termination has been a disappointing pol- 
icy. The Chicago Indian conference advo- 
cated substituting for it reliance on the 
slower processes of education, aimed espe- 
cially at bringing life on the reservations 
nearer to natfonal standards, 

American Indians say they are “deter- 
mined to hold to identity and survival.” 
They do not want to see reservation In- 
dians permanently assimilated into the 
unskilled labor pool of the big cities. They 
Want Indians off the reservation to be 
able to participate in tribal affairs. These 
are intelligible desires, worthy of the con- 
sideration Washington officials have prom- 
ised to give them. 


A Profile of Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing closeup of the Defense Secretary 
appeared in the June issue of the Cali- 
fornia Monthly, the University of Cali- 
fornia’s alumni magazine. Mr. Me- 
Namara graduated from that university 
in 1937. Mrs. McNamara, the former 
Margaret Craig, was a classmate. 

The article follows: 

A PROFILE or DEFENSE SECREŅARY ROBERT S. 
McNamara 
(By Evelyn Stewart) 

All American newspaper readers by now 
have had a good chance to get acquainted 
with Robert Strange McNamara, 44 (Uni- 
versity of California 1937), for 5 weeks presi- 
dent of Ford Motor Co., and now in the 
rugged role of U.S. Secretary of Defense. His 
Plain, big-nosed, wide-mouthed, rimless- 
spectacled face—serious or smiling—has 
greeted us ever since November 9 (when 
Henry Ford II named him company presi- 
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dent) in newspaper clippings that pasted 
end to end would reach from Berkeley to 
Ann Arbor, Mich., and on to Washington, 
DC. 

McNamara has been described from his 
precisely parted dark hair down to his well- 
polished shoes six feet-some below. He's 
been called amiable and relaxed, a ball of 
Hire“ so dynamic he sparks others to per- 
form at top level, an executive so well or- 
ganized—inside and out—that he makes 
others feel sloppy, a “professorial type,” and, 
of course, an “egghead.” They say he doesn't 
look so different, nor act so differently, than 
when he was a student in Berkeley 24 years 


ago. : 
He has a “deceptively simple skill’ in or- 
ganizational administration. He listens 


intently, supportively, then answers rapidly 
and concisely. He's not the hard-sell“ in- 
dustrialist nor the driven button-pusher 
answering three phones at once. “Old Henry,” 
they say in the Ford plant, would have found 
him “rather bookish and impractical.” 
Young Henry II( who made him president at 
the astronomical salary of $400,000 a year 
(plus stock), said about him, “The things 
most men have to turn to books and reports 
for, Bob carries around in his head.” 

Fellow industrialists on the 12th floor of 
the Ford central building on American Road 
in Dearborn know him as the only man at 
the august conference table who sometimes 
pierced the respectful silence after a Ford 
pronouncement with “Mr. Ford, I don't agree 
with you.” A registered Republican, he 
went all out in fifty-eight to support Philip 
Hart for Senator against John Potter whom 
labor labeled “front man for the automotive 
industry.” And now here he was, in sixty, 
lone man on the 12th floor out in the open 
for Kennedy. 

Ann Arbor, where he and his family have 
lived for 15 years, probably knows him best. 
This college town, which they chose rather 
than the fashionable Bloomfield Hills or 
Grosse Pointe centers of “gasoline society,” 
has known him as a neighborly family man, 
an intellectual, and an active liberal in com- 
munity affairs. Here they saw him in his 
unostentatious but inviting Tudor-type 
home, at his church, at occasional commu- 
nity meetings, at parties, at plays and lec- 
tures and concerts, and sometimes even at 
the P. T. A. 

In the Presbyterian Church, where for 3 
years he was a member of the session, he 
took the lead in launching the open hous- 
ing covenant,” pledging signers to accept 
and welcome as neighbors families of any 
race, creed, or color, He also “stuck his neck 
out” in the controversial fight over urban 
renewal (won by a Democratic city mayor 
only to be discarded by his Republican suc- 
cessor) by offering to invest a considerable 
sum, and persuading some leading Republi- 
can men of means to do the same, to build 
low-rent housing for those dislocated in the 
rebuilding process. 

Ann Arbor friends know him as a man 
who reads, listens, and talks. He says just 
what he thinks. He's a true “independent,” 
politically and otherwise. 

His wife, Margaret, asked what she con- 
siders his most outstanding characteristic, 
said: “His desire to inform himself com- 
pletely about everything he does.” 

Having informed himself, he acts, whether 
it concerns cars or candidates. He pushed 
the Thunderbird, when others thought it 
was a dog, and he expanded it to a four- 
seater which pained the sports-car buffs 
but sold like mad. He had an active role 
in bringing out the successful Falcon. He 
espoused the cause of the retractible hard- 
top convertible, a Rube Goldberg sort of car 
which fascinated him, and when it was 
dropped with the sixty models, admitted he 
was wrong. He thinks and studies about 
people, what they are going to want and 
need, and has a flair for selecting the size 
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and looks and type of motor that people 
want to buy. The hard-top is the only 
wrong guess he’s made. 

In Michigan he directed the executive 
board of the nonpartisan Citizens for Michi- 
gan, headed by George Romney and dedi- 
cated to the development of the State. He 
supported G. Mennen Williams, a Democrat, 
but he did not support the candidacy of 
his Democratic successor, John Swainson.- 
He opposed Swainson because he failed to 
assume leadership toward a strong new tax 
program and to support constitutional! 
reform. 

Ann Arbor friends, knowing McNamara as 
such a candid, committed, civic-minded 
“independent” partisan, were not surprised 
to see him give up the $400,000-a-year Ford 
presidency, sacrificing a potential $3 million 
in Ford stock, for the $25,000-a-year partici- 
pation in what promised to be a progressive 
new national administration. A few friends 
experienced with him and his wife Margaret 
the trying “week of decision” December 6 
to 13 before he gave President-elect Kennedy 
his answer. Blow by blow, as Mrs. Mc- 
Namara describes it, it was quite a week. 

The excitement and publicity over his ele- 
vation to the Ford presidency November 9 
had scarcely died down when, on December 
6, McNamara learned he was being consid- 
ered for the Kennedy Cabinet. The next 
day R. Sargent Shriver (the President's 
brother-in-law who functioned as “talent 
scout“) flew into Detroit to talk with him. 
A couple days later McNamara quietly slipped 
into Washington to talk with Kennedy. He 
came home to discuss the matter for 2 
more days with his wife, a few friends and 
a few business associates. When he left for 
Washington, and the subsequent announce- 
ment from the Georgetown steps of the 
Kennedy home, McNamara had made his 
decision, 

There were five questions on his mind. 

“Actually, there was only one,” said Mrs. 
McNamara. Was he capable of doing the 
job?” 

Any sane and honest man would have 
asked himeelf that about the Defense job, 
which had frustrated and overwhelmed so 
many men before him. All he has to do, as 
U.S. News & World Report defines the job is: 
“To straighten out the Pentagon. To 
strengthen U.S. defenses. To decide between 
missile systems. To resolve the conflicting 
claims and ambitions of the services. To 
decide how much all this should cost, and 
spen the money where it will do tic most 

The other questions McNamara faced 
were: Should he uproot his family from Ann 
Arbor, which they thoroughly enjoyed and 
where two children were happily established 
in school? Was it fair to leave Henry Ford 
II. who had so signally honored him, and 
the company where he had worked so suc- 
cessfully? Should he give up security for 
political chance? And, at the very bottom, 
should he make the financial sacrifice? 

Finally it was Kennedy’s assurance and 
confidence in McNamara’s ability that pre- 
vailed. 


“Bob felt vastly relieved after the pres- 
sure of the decision was over,” Mrs. Mc- 
Namara said. “But he had no illusions about 
the tremendous responsibilities and diffi- 
culties he faced.” 

The family accepted the move without 
question. McNamara and his wife talked it 
over by telephone with Margaret, 19, at Stan- 
ford University, and with Kathleen, 13, and 
Craig, 10, at home. They had thought it 
might be hardest for Craig, who, unlike the 
girls, had never been in Washington, but 
he—like the others—was swept along by the 
excitement of going to the capital. 

The money angle. wasn't mentioned ex- 
cept when the press quite naturally, led 
with it. 
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“We have always found it wise to live on 
a moderate budget,” Mrs. McNamara told 
reporters. 

Money has never been the main object 
with the McNamaras. Their families in 
Piedmont and Alameda were neither wealthy 
nor poor. They went to college, as a matter 
of course, near home. (“You didn’t go 
through this spastic business of choosing a 
college in those days,” said Mrs. McNamara.) 
They lived at home and studied hard. They 
dated, danced, skied and swam, and took an 
active part in student government. They 
met on class committees but only went out 
socially once on a double date with the stu- 
dent who was later their best man. Looking 
back through the pages of the Blue and Gold 
of 1937, Margaret recalled that Bob belonged 
to the Order of the Golden Bear, Winged 
Helmet, and she to the Torch and Shield. 

McNamara was elected to Phi Beta Kappa 
in his sophomore year at University of Cali- 
fornia and when he went to Harvard School 
of Business Administration to take his mas- 
ter’s, he emerged with one of the top aca- 
demic records in its history. (During that 
year his mother, Mrs. R. J. McNamara, used 
to send him little checks which she knew he 
needed, but he regularly sent them back.) 

He and Margaret were married after he re- 
turned West from Harvard to work briefly 
for the accounting firm of Price, Water- 
house & Co. She was then teaching sci- 
ence and physical education in Alameda. 
They returned to Harvard where he was as- 
sistant professor of business administration, 
committed then to an academic career. 

From Harvard the War Department sum- 
moned him to help plan an Air Force sta- 
tistical control program later applied to the 
whole complicated logistics operation of the 
Air Force. From civilian consultant he be- 
came an Air Force captain overseas, later a 
lieutenant colonel with a Legion of Merit 
award. 

The war brought long separations. It also 
included a year of polio—2 months of hos- 
pitalization for McNamara, 8 months for his 
_ Wwife—when they were at Wright Field and 

their older children 1 and 3. This they 
almost never mention. 

McNamara was 1 of 10 young Air Force of- 
ficers, handpicked by their superior (Charles 
B. Thornton, 1 of the 10) as the best out of 
15,000 who sold themselves to Ford in 46 as 
the package deal known as the “Whiz Kids” 
at the end of World War II. McNamara was 
then 29, No. 2 on the Thornton team. He 
went from manager of financial analysis to 
controller to assistant general manager to 
general manager, and on up to president. 

McNamara's rise in rank and salary, how- 
ever, did not change the way they chose 
to live. In Ann Arbor they have lived as 
moderately, say, as a professor whose wife 
has a little extra income. The only real 
luxury you might isolate as you sat in their 
living room would be the beautiful paint- 
ings by artists of note. In recent years a 
couple has taken care of the major domestic 
work and gardening and snow shoveling, but 
“Margie,” as her husband and friends call 
her, still pushes a grocery cart around the 
supermarket on occasional Saturdays, like 
any other housewife, and rushes down to the 
nearby corner grocery for last-minute es- 
sentlals. 

The McNamaras have had many quiet eve- 
nings reading by the living room fire or near 
the great window that looks out into the 
university’s beautiful arboretum. (He 
made it a point to get home to dinner with 
his family.) McNamara, to rest his mind 
from cars, read books “with meat in them,” 
books as hard going as “The Phenomenon 
of Man” or “The Western Mind in Tran- 
sition.” 

Friends loved to step down into the Me- 
Namaras living room, to sit over long drinks 
before dinner or after a play or concert. 

“Margie's” taste, not a decorator s, was re- 
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sponsible for the beige-walled and carpeted 
and draped monotone room warmed by 
autumn colors of rust and green and copper 
in upholstery and lamps. McNamara pre- 
ferred to serve long strong drinks so conver- 
sation need not be interrupted. 

Mrs. McNamara, although not an “egg- 
head,” is one of the 16 members of the defi- 
nitely “egghead” Monday Club” which meets 
monthly for lunch at a member's home to 
excerpt and discuss some serious new book. 
She also helped launch “L'alliance Francaise” 
to promote French speech and culture in 
Ann Arbor. McNamara belongs to a small 
thoughtful group which includes University 
of Michigan President Harlan Hatcher, 
which meets monthly to discuss world 
affairs. 

In spite of what some newspaper writers 
inferred from their absence from the cock- 
tail circuit, the McNamaras go to plenty of 
cocktail parties. And they were amused 
when a Washington society writer predicted 
that the new Cabinet members“ wives, prob- 
ably eggheads too, would be holding forth at 
Sunday faculty teas. It is doubtful if the 
McNamaras have gone to a faculty tea for 


years. 

“Margie” McNamara enjoys clothes but 
doesn’t find them interesting to talk about. 
She tried to steer women's page interviewers 
away from talk of clothes, colors, and 
feminine hobbies into her deeper interests 
and recent local leadership in the White 
House Conference on Children and Youth 
and the Michigan Youth Commission, 

She dresses well, but simply, favoring 
tweeds and tailored lines for daytime wear 
and for formal occasions richness of fabric 
and depth of color. 

She is small, slim, and rather pretty, and 
her style is a sort of understatement, look- 
ing less expensive than it is. Ann Arbor 
= not surprised to read that, although she 

was glamorously gowned at the inaugural 
ball, she wore a simple beige shirtwaist 
dress—and no hat—in a late afternoon re- 
ceiving line where other women wore their 
best “little black,” flowered veils, and a 
modest diamond here and there. And she 
even wore this costume 2 days in a row. 

McNamara is as understated as his wife 
in dress and habits. Occasionally he drove 
home in a posh, plush-carpeted Continental 
to try it out. But if he drove the children 
to some school affair in it they would park, 
by mutual agreement, a block or so away 
so the children’s friends would not think 
they were showing off. 

The McNamaras, however, will not be re- 
duced to austerity by their “financial sacri- 
fice.” True, he gave up $400,000-a-year for 
$25,000, and by selling his Ford stock at the 
going price he lost an estimated $3 million 
in increased value over 3 or 4 years. But he 
still got almost a million and a half for the 
23,215 shares he sold, plus contributing 1,035 
shares to a foundation he and his wife 
established. He will also get in the next 
few years some $350,000 in supplemental 
compensation payments, 

In other words, the young McNamaras 
won't have to work their way through 
college. 

Along with McNamara’s highly organized, 
concentrated productivity on the job, he 
has the ability to relax completely at home 
and on vacation. He urges his employees 
to take their vacations when due. He doesn't 
believe in burning out. He tries to take a 
month a year, a week at a time, and usually 
goes skiing or mountain climbing. He is 
one of a few Americans who have climbed 
the highest peak in the Grand Tetons. He 
has skied on the most difficult slopes of the 
Sierras, Rockies, and Swiss Alps. Nobody 
was surprised when the first thing Mc- 
Namara did, after making his decision to 
take the Washington job, was to follow 
through with the family plan to go skiing 
for a weck in Aspen. 
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“We had a wonderful time,” said Mrs. 
McNamara. “You wouldn't have thought 
Bob had a care in the world.” 

He and “Margie” tackled Ruthie's Run as 
hardily as usual. Both have been good 
skiers since college days. McNamara spent 
a lot of time skiing and talking with Bob 
Pitcher about the development of some new 
and still more breathless ski runs in Aspen. 
The new Defense Secre promised to be 
back, no matter what, to help break them in. 

Then all the McNamaras went back to 
work. McNamara returned to an 18 to 20 
hour day in Washington. Young Margaret 
went back to Stanford, where she's now 
thinking of majoring in political science. 
Kathleen and Craig spent their last days at 
Ann Arbor schools, and Mrs. McNamara 
pancas the move to 80 Kalorama Road in 

n and the children's transfer to 
— Sidwell School there. 

The mail alone took between 2 to 3 hours 
a day, sorting out what she must send to 
her husband and what she must keep to 
answer. 

The letters were heartening and thrill- 
ing,” she said. They came from all kinds 
of well-wishers, only about half of them 
people we know. They show the really deep 
concern many Americans have in Govern- 
ment—a sense of excitement and urgency.” 

While McNamara struggled to encompass 
the manifold defense program Kennedy out- 
lined, his wife made the move alone. He 
came back only once for a night and a 
morning. Invitations to farewell parties and 
dinners were graciously declined. 

“We've had to eliminate everything ex- 
cept what was pertinent and ni 
Mrs. McNamara said. “And that's what 
we'll do in Washington. We'll help the chil- 
dren adjust to school and try to salvage as 
much as we can of a normal family life. I 
think many of us new Government wives 
will be similarly preoccupied. Our hus- 
bands are so busy.” 


Commemoration of East German Revolt 
of June 17, 1953 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the remarks 
of Mr. Leo Cherne, executive director of 
the Research Institute of America, Inc., 
on the occasion of the commemoration 
of the East German revolt of June 17, 
1953. 

Mr. Cherne’s remarks are especially 
pertinent at this time in view of the new 
Berlin crisis. They lend a new perspec- 
tive to our position in Berlin and to the 
Soviet bloc’s problem in central Europe. 
He maintains that the one place in the 
world the United States is the 
strongest and where the Soviets are the 
weakest is in the heart of central Eu- 
rope—in the captive nations and espe- 
cially in East Germany and Berlin. Mr. 
Cherne suggests that, instead of being 
apprehensive about the tensions on Ber- 
lin, the Soviets ought to be apprehen- 
sive. He contends that here we are 
strong, while the Soviets are weak so 
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long as we persist on holding to our re- 

sponsibility in West Berlin. 

The obverse implication of this is that, 
if we let Berlin get away from the free 
world it may lose, thereby, a vital posi- 
tion, probably a decisive position for the 
free world. ‘ 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF LEO CHERNE AT COMMEMORATION 
or JUNE 17, 1953, East GERMAN REVOLT, 
Srrt Room, WALDORF ASTORIA, JUNE 15, 
1961 d 
On June 17, 1953, a group of workers in 

Berlin taught the world a lesson which we 
in America have, I am afraid, all too quickly 
forgotten. Three years later, still another 
group of workers, that time in Poznan, re- 
Vived the lesson, recalled it to our short 
memories, and then in that extraordinary 
year, in October 1956, the students and 
workers in Budapest did their very best, and 
gave their lives in the process, to burn that 
lesson deep into human consciousness. 

And still the lesson fades, recalled only at 
random moments such as these, forgotten 
Perhaps most importantly in the councils of 
the great and powerful. I have long won- 
dered why the lesson fails. First of all, I 
think it is because many among us do not 
Want to remember. It is so demonstrably 
clear that we desperately wish peace, and so 
We suddenly and repeatedly find it. We are 
80 unhappy with yesterday’s miserable cli- 
mate that each day we find new harbingers 
of a promised political spring. We are so 
busy finding wounds left by the assaults 
upon us that we completely ignore the weak- 
nesses of our adversary—and they are con- 
Siderable—because we are at peace, and 
they are at war. 

The shattering and heroic event that oc- 
curred on June 17, 1953, in East Berlin was 
at the same moment heartening and dis- 
turbing. It was heartening because it re- 
affirmed the knowledge that men who have 
once enjoyed freedom cannot long submit to 
its denial. But on another level these re- 
minders are disturbing because they do in- 
deed shatter the peace. They thrust upon 
our consciousness the knowledge that there 
is a restless prison to the east, an inhumane 
and bloodthirsty imperialism which is at war 
with us and with all the decent and secure 
and quiet things we deeply value. 

But I should like to run to June 17, 1953, 
with an altogether different focus. I do so 
with the hope perhaps that, looking at it 
differently, we may perhaps find something, 
the memory of which will endure. Perhaps, 
more importantly, we may find something, 
the knowledge of which may illuminate to- 
Morrow's course. 

On repeated occasions since 1945, the So- 
viet Union has violated its solemn agree- 
ments on Berlin and has sought to excise 
the contagion of freedom which resides in 
its very midst. Repeatedly, the dignities 
which are enjoyed, even enlarged, in West 
Berlin have been the target for Soviet assault. 
On each occasion the statesmen, the military 
leaders, of my country and of our allies, have 
assessed the difficulties. Repeatedly, the 
NATO nations have reaffirmed their fidelity 
to the freedom of Berlin but each time have 
viewed with anxiety the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking that might be thrust upon us. 

We have so often been reminded that Ber- 
Un is surrounded by Soviet-heid soil. We 
know of the presence of 400,000 well-armed 
Soviet troops. We know the meager size of 
our token forces in West Berlin. We recall 
the heroism and the difficulty of the airlift 
which kept the feeble frame alive so many 
months. To these difficulties there is now 
the additional reminder of nuclear force, of 
preponderant Soviet ground strength, of in- 
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strument flights that can be electronically 
jammed or misdirected, of a West Berlin so 
rebuilt that its present needs dwarf the 
modest ones we once supplied by air. 

The equation seems so out of balance, the 
danger so large. And so indeed it might be 
had a group of workers not paraded down the 
Stalinallee on June 17, 1953, had not their 
brothers echoed their protest in Poznan, in 
Budapest, in Lhasa, Tibet, in Hanoi, Hai- 
phong, and Saigon. 

This perhaps is the lesson we have not 
learned even once that may now be most 
urgent and is indeed most reassuring. As 
we face tomorrow's problems and assess the 
hazards, there is a factor missing in the 
total which outweighs all else. That factor, 
that monumental strength, is the long-sup- 
pressed wish for freedom which burns 
brightly behind the barbed-wire barricade 
stretching from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

I suggest with all the emphasis I can mus- 
ter that the aggressive imperialism we know 
as the Soviet Union may indeed feel free to 
move in Laos or the Congo, may think itself 
free in Iran or Cuba. But there is one place 
on the map of this shrunken world where it 
is powerless to move—the heartland of cen- 
tral Europe in which the beleaguered free 
people of Berlin reside. More than 100 mil- 
lion enemies of Soviet imperialism sit and 
wait and hope for such a moment. That 
dream burns brightly throughout the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. That hope lives just as 
brightly in Latvia, Estonia, Lithuania, Po- 
land, in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
and so forth. These 100 million are prison- 
ers. But in a real sense so are the Soviet 
troops under whose heels the prisoners live. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams, and 
powerplants; they need to build a whole 
society from scratch. They need to estab- 
lish a new standard of living. This is 
infinitely difficult, not only for them, but for 
us in trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as uncommitted. In 
other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they al- 
ways vote in the United Nations, for ex- 
ample, with the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving 
our help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of 
these newly liberated peoples to make them 
lean toward any particular philosophy of 
government. What reason do they have up 
to now for automatically being on our side? 
It is our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pains- 
takingly built—institutions such as public 
schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people’s needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere of poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration and sub- 
version that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country—the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 
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This kind of society has been restored in 
western Europe. It has not yet been 
created everywhere in Asia, Africa—or Latin 
America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red 
China would be to surrender the fight for 
human liberty we Americans have waged 
for nearly 200 years. And we would not 
merely surrender the freedom of others; 
eventually we would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catas- 
trophe. It is a strong, unified program; the 
strongest and-most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the shortcomings of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the 
past, surely the remedy now is to do more, 
not less. 

The President's program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis 
assuring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
range plans to fit each country’s individual 
needs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country's 
social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social 
reform. While we have no wish to dictate 
the pattern of another people's society, we 
can and should, through guidance and per- 
suasion, lead them along the democratic 
path. This we believe, the new program 
would do, 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a world-wide sea of 
Communist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, 
is as essential to our own security as the 
maintenance of our military strength. The 
foreign aid program proposed by the Presi- 
dent is justified on that ground alone. 

But much more is involved. When we 
establish or successfully uphold a free so- 
ciety, we are protecting men and women 
who would otherwise fall prey to the most 
widespread system of human enslavement 
ever seen on the face of the earth. What 
we do for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, 
no Communist menace. They would de- 
serve our help simply because they are strug- 
gling so desperately to find their way into 
the 20th century; because they must make 
up in a few short years the centuries of 
progress which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this. 

Nearly 15 years ago our country under- 
took, with the Marshall plan, a program of 


world responsibility that was honorable in 


purpose and unprecedented in scope. The 
passing years have seen that program be- 
come a weapon as well—a weapon against 
totalitarian aggression—weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should 
not abandon the tested weapon of economic 
aid, We must push forward, for ourselves 
and for the cause of human freedom. 

There has neyer been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation’s history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is 
the responsibility of every American to do 
his part. I appeal to you to write to your 
Senators and Congressmen in support of 
President Kennedy’s foreign economic aid 
bill. Your notes will help to obtain the 
votes needed for this vital program. 
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The 1961 Platform of Young Republican 
National Federation—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, at its 
1961 national convention held June 21 
to 24 in Minneapolis, Minn., the Young 
Republican National Federation adopted 
a platform which I think should be 
brought to the attention of every Mem- 
ber of Congress. The platform reflects 
the thinking of a very significant seg- 
ment of our population on important is- 
sues facing our Nation. Under unani- 
mous consent I include the preamble to 
the platform and those sections thereof 
entitled “Fiscal Policy,” Agriculture,“ 
and National Security and Peace” 
printed in the Appendix of the Concres- 


SIONAL RECORD. 
PREAMBLE 


The Republican Party—the Great Oppor- 
tunity Party—offers to the young men and 
women of this Nation a better life based 
upon individual initiative and freedom. This 
Nation was built by individual initiative, has 
sustained itself through individual initia- 
tive, and shall progress only by individual 
initi.tive. While we recognize the need for 
government, we believe that the founda- 
tions of Republican philosophy are a strong 
faith in the individual human being and 
his capacity and rights. We believe in the 
ability of each individual to determine the 
course of his life, and that it is the duty 
of the Government to help people reach 
a position where they are able to make and 
carry out their own decisions, rather than to 
tell the people which choice they must 
accept. Thus we agree with the framers 
of the Constitution that a government 
should have only enough power to meet 
the needs of the people and not enough to 
undermine the sense of individual and local 
responsibility. 

The Republican program is more than a 
political creed, it is the application to the 
specific problems and challenges of the 
present and the future of the great human 
principle: faith in the individual. We reject 
the attempts of the Democrat scaremongers 
to create an atmosphere of panic and fear so 
they can call for the placing of all power in 
the hands of the Government. History has 
shown us the results of centralized govern- 
ment often enough so that we believe the 
controls spelled out in the Constitution are 
still necessary today. 

FISCAL POLICY 


Financial responsibility is one of the cor- 
nerstones of representative government. We 
deplore the Democrat incompetence in fiscal 
affairs which has recurred in the new na- 
tional administration. The waste and irre- 
sponsibility demonstrated in the host of new 
Democrat spending proposals show clearly 
our opponents concern for special interests 
at the expense of the Nation as a whole, 
We believe that every Government expendi- 
ture must be tested by its contribution to 
the general welfare, not to any narrow 
interest group. 

Although we realize it is hard for our 
legislators and administrators to resist the 
pressures placed on them to spend more than 
the revenues provided by taxation, we reject 
the tempting policy that a little inflation 
won't hurt, We continue to see the results 
of the Democrat policy of inflation which 
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penalizes thrift and has often destroyed the 
independence of those living on savings, 
pensions, or other fixed incomes. 

We believe our Nation must live within 
its means. We call for early and regular 
reduction in the Federal debt. We know 
this can be achieved only by restricting the 
activities of our Federal Government to the 
legitimate and urgent needs of the Nation 
which cannot be met by the States, local 
government, or the people themselves. 

We believe that all money for Federal pro- 
grams should come from annual appropria- 
tions by the Congress. 

We support the movement for a complete 
revision of the tax structure of the United 
States, for we feel the present laws are 
braking the development of our economy. 
If our country is to grow and if we are to 
provide the jobs necessary for our increasing 
population, we must adopt policies that 
permit the accumulation of capital and 
encourage its use. 

A sound banking system is a necessary 
part of our free enterprise economy and we 
reassert our belief in an independent Fed- 
eral Reserve System free from political 
domination, 

We urge the orderly liquidation of the 
Federal Government's involvement in areas 
of our Nation's economy which are more 
naturally and properly the province of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

AGRICULTURE 


There seems to be little disagreement with 
the statement that the agriculture policy 
being followed by the present administra- 
tion is no longer workable. Originally de- 
veloped to sustain our economy and to pro- 
vide incentives for full production during 
wartime, it is not properly fitted to an era 
of continuing uses. We favor a pro- 
gram of gradual withdrawal from the regu- 
lation of agriculture by the Federal Govern- 
ment and eventual restoration of a free mar- 
ket. We favor a continuation of the Eisen- 
hower program, a program of gradual gov- 
ernment withdrawal from agriculture and 
an eventual restoration of a free market. 
More specifically, we believe there should 
be a reduction and finally an elimination of 
Government subsidies and the controls 
necessary to such a program. 

We favor a policy.that develops an agri- 
cultural production geared to the domestic 
and export market provided by the free en- 
terprise system, rather than a policy geared 
to a false market created by Government 
purchases. Certainly we completely oppose 
the suggestion that the citizens of the 
United States and the Congress place all re- 
sponsibility for the control of agriculture in 
the hands of the executive branch which 
would be allowed to develop any program it 
desired. 

We feel this country must do everything 
it can to encourage free and independent 
farmers to combat rising production costs 
with great productivity which, coupled with 
lower unit cost, will product greater individ- 
ual income. 

We also deplore the present application of 
estate taxation to the property of individual 
farmers and urge they be placed in the same 
category with small businessmen and allowed 
a number of years to satisfy such liabilities 
to the Federal Government. 

We oppose the exemption of agricultural 
cooperatives from the antitrust laws and call 
upon Members of Congress to vote against 
the provision in the pending omnibus farm 
bill which is a violation of this principle. 

NATIONAL SECURITY AND PEACE 


The paramount objective of the foreign 
policy in the United States should be the 
protection and preservation of this Nation 
and all other free nations in the world. In 
the present cold war with communism, the 
US. Government must realize that their 
policy of trying to end the cold war, instead 
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of winning this idealogical confilct, can only 
lead to further loss of free people. Today 
the United States has the t military 
establishment in the world and we believe 
the United States can and must provide 
whatever is necessary to insure its security 
and that of the free world. We feel we must 
maintain a diversified defense organization 
of professional military men which is su- 
perior to all potential foes. We reject the 
concept that this requires the giving of un- 
limited funds to the executive department to 
be spent without supervision, for we feel the 
constitutional provision giving to the Con- 
gress to power to raise and support armies 
and to provide a navy is a desirable safe- 
guard. We have today a well balanced force, 
ranging from our Strategic Air Command, 
to our Polaris Missile force, to our naval fleet. 
our missile forces and our mobile ground 
forces, which we are proud to claim as the 
result of a Republican administration that 
overcame years of Democrat mismanage- 
ment. 

We believe it essential to our own security 
and that of the world to resume testing of 
nuclear weapons immeditaely. 

We can support the United Nations only 
to the extent that the organization effec- 
tively serves the freedom of man, We realize 
that the time may have arrived when it will 
no longer be possible for the United States 
to place reliance in the U.N. as an agency 
to solve world problems. We feel that the 
United States must be willing to take action 
by itself in any case where it feels action is 
necessary but is unable to obtain U.N. sup- 

We oppose the admission of Red China 
into the United Nations because we feel 
that the continued suppression of human 
rights within China and that government's 
continued aggression without its borders 
make it unfit for membership. If Red China 
is admitted to the United Nations, we feel 
that at a minimum all US, financial support 
should be withdrawn from that organization 
immediately, and the complete withdrawal of 
the United States then be seriously consid- 
ered. Further we feel the Government of 
the United States should continue to with- 
hold diplomatic recognition of Red China. 

We are in favor of whatever military action 
may be necessary to protect West Berlin, for 
we are completely opposed to the forced sur- 
render of any area of the free world to com- 
munism. 

We believe it is the duty of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to take any means 
necessary to carry out the principles of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We believe we should 
join the other Republics of the Americas in 
carrying out our treaty committments to 
protect the countries of this hemisphere 
from outside intervention or internal Com- 
munist subversion. We feel if it is not possi- 
ble to obtain the support of our neighbors, 
it remains our responsibility to act to pre- 
vent any spread of communism into the 
New World. 

We feel that the only argument the Com- 
munists respect is strength and the only 
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tries to show that they will not allow any 
Communist oriented group to seize power 
anywhere in the world. However, contain- 
ment is not enough as the world cannot re- 
main half slave and half free. We, therefore, 
urge that this Nation dedicate itself to the 
freeing of those peoples who have been en- 
slaved by the Communists. 

We that an even greater threat 
to the free world is subversion and we favor 
an aggressive and coordinated assault on all 
forms of subversion here in the United 
States by the Congress, the FBI, and other 
branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments. We applaud the recent decisions of 
the Supreme Court as a long overdue sign 
that it, too, is aware of this threat to our 
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country and the duty of our Government to 
deal with it. 

There should be an expansion of the sery- 
ices and an upgrading of the staff of the 
U.S. Information Agency as a major part of 
our efforts to counter the Communist at- 
tempt to subvert the countries in the free 
World. We believe that every medium should 
be employed to spread the truth about the 
Success of the unique American system of 
self-government, and the failures of 
socialism. 


Our experience in giving aid to foreign 
nations shows us that we have been treating 
the symptons rather than attempting to cure 
the causes. We demand a reevaluation of all 
our programs in this field and a realization 
by our.leaders that we must use this aid to 
create the beginnings of capitalist economies. 
For this was the means by which the United 
States has been able to grow strong and self- 
sustaining. We must not attempt to under- 
Write socialistic economies by our aid, for 
We know that it is impossible for any such 
economy to succeed, 

We feel that private enterprise possesses 
tar greater resources for the provision of 
Capital than does the Government of the 
United States or even of ali the governments 
of the developed world. We urge that our 
Government curtail its spending, and ex- 
pend its efforts in opening the way for pri- 
Vate investment to be allowed a chance to 
fill the needs of those countries less fortu- 
nate than the United States. 

We hope that the day will come when it 
is no longer necessary for each country to 
retain protective tariffs, but we recognize 
that the time has not yet come, nor will it 
come until labor standards are estab- 
lished throughout the world. As an exam- 
ple we cite the problem of our textile indus- 
try, where thousands of jobs are threatened 
by low-priced imports. 

We recognize the Communist conspiracy 
is committed to the ultimate destruction of 
Our form of government. Accordingly, we 
urge that an absolute embargo be imposed 
and enforced on all trade with Communist 
nations. We urge the adoption of similar 
legislation with relation to Cuba. 

We actively support the House Un-Ameri- 
Can Activities and other such organizations 
that are combatting the Communist con- 
Spiracy in the United States. 


The 1961 Platform of Young Republican 
National Federation—II À 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, add- 
ing to those portions of the 1961 plat- 
form of the Young Republican National 
Federation which I inserted today in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
under unanimous consent I include the 
remaining planks of the platform which 
are entitled “Interior and Commercial 
Affairs,” Labor, and “Human Needs,” 
in the Appendix of the Recorp: 

INTERIOR AND COMMERCIAL AFFAIRS 

We reaffirm our belief in tHe economic 
Principles underlying our system of free 
enterprise from which our Nation has de- 
rived its greatness and its strength. It has 
been proven private enterprise is capable of 
providing for the basic needs of the indi- 
vidual and that the Government should do 
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for the people only those things which are 
without question beyond the resources and 
capabilities of private enterprise. We fur- 
ther believe that the economic and political 
freedom of the individual and the dynamic 
growth of our Nation can best be guaran- 
teed and maintained if more and more citi- 
zens are encouraged to be come capitalists. 

We recognize that one of the most im- 
portant requirements of modern society is 
a cheap and adequate supply of energy. We 
feel that the basic responsibility for the 
production and distribution of energy lies 
with private enterprise, and whether we 
talk of atomic power, electricity, coal, fuel 
oil, or natural gas, we believe that the re- 
sponsibility should remain with private 
enterprise. The entry of the Federal Gov- 
ernment should be restricted to those in- 
stances where adequate development can- 
not possibly be obtained from private 
sources, and steps be taken to turn existing 
projects over to private enterprise. 

We recognize that a strong and growing 
economy requires vigorous and persistent 
attention to wise conservation and sound de- 
velopment of all our resources. Teamwork 
between individuals, business, and State and 
local entities is essential and must be con- 
tinued. We do not believe that any pro- 
gram will ever be effective if it is solely 
the responsibility of Central Government, for 
we know that it requires not only the sup- 
port but the cooperation of the individuala 
citizen in order to be effective. 

We believe that the time has come for 
a complete examination of the existing poli- 
cies of the Congress in the field of regula- 
tion of transportation. Originally, the inde- 
pendent agencies were established to allow 
a more flexible transportation policy than if 
the Congress were to set forth every detail 
of Government supervision. 

We feel that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, through its maze of complex 
and unworkable regulations, is strangling 
the transportation systems of this country. 
We urge a complete examination of the oper- 
ations of the ICC and the establishment of 
policies which will encourage economic, safe, 
and competitive systems of transportation 
in this country. 

We reject the current demands to place 
control over the independent agencies in the 
hands of the executive. We believe that the 

circumstances giving rise to their 
creation still exist and that these agencies 
should continue as instruments by which 
the Congress can delegate its power to regu- 
late and control. We do not believe that 
either the FCC, the PTC, the FPC, the ICC, 
or the CAB, to name but a few, could prop- 
erly carry out their duties, if they become 
tools of the President. 

We support the right of the Puerto Rican 
people to achieve statehood, whenever they 
freely so determine. 

LABOR 


We respect the role of labor unions within 
our society, for we recognize the part they 
played in protecting the rights of the in- 
dividual which were endangered by the pres- 
sures of the industrial revolution. We also 
believe in the application of democratic 
processes to the internal affairs of unions. 
We believe that business and labor should 
be treated equally, entitled to the same. 
rights and privileges and subject to the 
same limitations and controls. We believe 
antimonopoly type legislation should be 
applied equally both to business and labor. 

We reaffirm our past statements that the 
following steps must be taken to protect 
the rights of the individual union members: 

1. Union elections conducted by secret 
ballot in a truly free and fair manner. 

2. Free disclosure of union finances for 
the benefit of dues-paying members. 

3. Rigid enforcement of the ban on polit- 
ical contributions by labor unions, 
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4. Protection of union members from any 
political assessments by their officers. 

The only way all Americans are going to 
be able to realize their full potential is for 
labor, management, and Government to un- 
derstand there is common ground in the 
long-range interests of all three groups. We 
believe any proposed solution to unemploy- 
ment must be based on a recognition that 
& major Cause of unemployment has been 
an increase in rates beyond a level 
justified by productivity increases. As a 
consequence, many products have been 
priced out of domestic and world markets 
with lost jobs and unemployment the direct 
results. We feel the heated exchanges over 
automation, featherbedding and other prob- 
lems will not provide solutions. Nor do we 
feel that the solution to the problem of un- 
employment is to force a business to keep 
men at work or to subsidize forever those 
who are unemployed. We believe the best 
solution is to help those who do not have 
jobs to find employment and that it is the 
joint responsibility of business, unions and 
local government to help in placement and 
retraining. 

We support the right of the States to 
determine their own law with respect to 
the right of workers to belong or not to 
belong to a collective bargaining unit. 

HUMAN NEEDS 

We believe in the inherent worth and dig- 
nity of each individual and that this coun- 
try can reach its full strength only when 
there is an opportunity for each individual 
to employ his talents to the full extent of 
his ability, free from discrimination and 
prejudice. 

-We feel that the conduct of the voting 
process in the 1960 election was a shocking 
indictment of the failure of United States to 
allow its citizens the right to vote and to 
have their votes counted accurately, We de- 
mand that constituted authorities enforce 
the voting laws more vigorously in future 
elections. We urge the Republican Party to 
double and redouble its efforts to provide 
trained watchers at every polling place to 
insure that each voter Is allowed to cast his 
own ballot and that each ballot is correctly 
counted. We oppose the current attempts to 
establish socialized medicine in the United 
States, for we have seen the failure of such 
programs in other nations. 

We oppose all efforts to rely on federally 
sponsored health insurance to meet the 
health needs of the people of this country. 
We commend the efforts of the voluntary 
health insurance groups in working together 
with the medical profession to find adequate 
methods of caring for the sick, without Fed- 
eral intervention. 

We believe that the pension programs now 
available through private sources make it 
possible to turn the old-age and survivors 
program into a supplementary source of aid 
and that it should no longer be mandatory. 
We do not believe that the social security 
program should be used to bribe the voters. 
We urge that legislation be adopted to place 
social security on a sound financial basis be- 
fore it becomes insolvent or reaches a point 
where the Government can not provide in- 
dividuals with the benefits for which they 
have been taxed. This can be accomplished 
through the establishment of a “Federal Re- 
serve type“ organization to assure independ- 
ent management of the hard earned funds of 
the people of our Nation. 

We believe that the Republican Party 
should encourage State legislatures and local 
school boards to augment their present ef- 
forts so each child will have the opportunity 
to obtain a good education. We believe the 
State and localities can shoulder this respon- 
sibility more effectively than can the Fed- 
eral Government. We believe that plans of 
Federal aid to education, such as direct con- 
tributions to or grants for teachers salaries 
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or school construction, can lead only to Fed- 
eral domination and control of our schools 
to. which we are unalterably opposed. We 
believe that the responsibility for education 
must be kept close to the people it serves, 
for they are the best judges of whether or 
not the schools are doing a good job. We 
reject the thinking that the Federal Goy- 
ernment can or should prescribe a standard 
curriculum for a school or that it can direct 
from Washington how a school can be best 
operated. 

We applaud the development of loan pro- 
grams by our colleges and private groups to 
insure that no qualified student is deprived 
of an opportunity for a college education. 


More Inflation in Prospect 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the seri- 
ousness of our deficit fiscal policies is not 
escaping the attention of the public. 
The distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WI LITIAMS!] pointed out the 
enormous costs of these new program 
when he cited budgetary figures indicat- 
ing this administration is spending—at 
the last count—$110 million more per 
week than is received. : 

A day does not pass, Mr. President, 
without my receiving letters or postal 
cards from citizens within and without 
my State expressing deep concern over 
the increasing demands being placed 
upon the Federal Treasury. 

In fact, I know that this continual dis- 
regard by this administration of sound, 
budgetary practices is a source of frus- 
tration for many, and I would add not 
only among the citizenry but right here 
in the Congress as well. 

One example of the concern by our 
people is expressed in a recent letter 
which I received from an old friend in 
Redfield, S. Dak. He sends along an edi- 
torial from his hometown newspaper, 
the Redfield Press, which I wish to place 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. But 
first I would like to read the very brief, 
but pointed letter from Mr. A. I. Olding 
of Redfield. He writes: 

Dran Senator: Herewith a clipping from 
the Redfield Press. I would like to add 
some comments of my own, but there are 
so many things wrong in our present powers- 
that-be that I would not know where to 
start. 

Very truly yours, 
A. I. OLDING. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Redfield Mee Dak.) Press, July 6, 
1961] 
More INFLATION IN PROSPECT 

Inflation is an unpleasant word in this 

country, as well it should be. In only 20 


years, it has cut the dollar’s value by at 
least half. 


Now, a critical new inflationary threat is 


It is found in increased Federal spending. 
The prospect is that the Federal deficit will 
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run to more than $6 billion during the next 
2 fiscal years. Additional spending pro- 
posals already submitted to Congress total 
more than $10 billion—and they can't be 
laid at the door of national defense. Some 
$8 billion would go for nondefense purposes. 

The Communists will certainly welcome a 
new wave of inflation here, if it comes. 
They have long argued that this and other 
capitalist countries will destroy themselves 
from within—and no weapon has a greater 
destructive potential than constant infla- 
tion. On the other hand, those who want 
to keep America strong will oppose inflation 
with every device we possess—none of which 
is more important than Government econ- 
omy and balanced budgets. 


President Carlos Garcia Provides Respon- 
sible Leadership in the Philippines— 
Bataan Magazine Praises His Admin- 
istration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
United States has had little experience 
among the great nations in governing 
dependent territories beyond our conti- 
nental limits, and most of this was ac- 
quired in connection with the Spanish- 
American War. 

While today we no longer look upon 
that event as manifesting untarnished 
virtue and total wisdom on our part, it 
is worth observing that the two main 
dependencies with which we emerged 
from that conflict, the Philippines and 
Puerto Rico, are among the leading out- 
posts of democracy in their respective 
areas of the world. If the cause of 
democracy, as we understand the mean- 
ing of that word, is to prevail in Latin 
America and in southeast Asia, it will be 
in no small measure the result of the 
examples established under American 
tutelage by the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico and the Republic of the Philippines. 

It is increasingly evident, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the Philippines are one of the 
main bastions of freedom in the Pacific. 
For this reason, it is important for us to 
be adequately informed of the policies 
and personalities of their leaders. In 
this respect the July issue of Bataan 
magazine carries an illuminating article 
by its editor and publisher, Dr. Dosdado 
M. Yap, a friend and former student of 
mine, setting forth the personal back- 
ground and the achievements of the ad- 
ministration of President Carlos P. 
Garcia. 

I solicit the attention of my colleagues 
to this article and ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: — 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRESIDENT Gancta's 
ADMINISTRATION 
(By Dr. Diosdado M. Yap) 

Mr. Garcia took the oath of office on 

March 18, 1957, as successor to the late Pres- 
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ident Ramon Magsaysay. In November 1957, 
he was elected to a 4-year term as President 
in his own right. 

It will be recalled that when President 
Magsaysay of the Nationalist Party took over 
in 1954, there was a complete breakdown in 
peace and order all over the country. The 
Communist-inspired Huks had succeeded in 
sowing fear, intimidation, discord, and even 
panic in the government. It was a serious 
responsibility to restore peace and order, to 
strengthen the national economy, and to 
solve the problems of inflation and national 
security. With undaunted courage and 
visions Magsaysay was equal to the task in 
meeting the challenge of his administration. 

After the death of Ramon Magsaysay, fear 
was expressed in many quarters at home and 
in the United States that there may be polit- 
ical upheaval in the Philippines, that his 
policies may be abandoned, that commu- 
nism may again rise to power, that there may 
be a complete disruption of the constitu- 
tional processes. None of these happened. 
The reason is simple. The duly elected vice 
president who took over has all the qualities 
of leadership necessary to meet the emer- 
gency and all the experience in government 
needed to carry on the functions of a head 
of state with dignity and competence. 

Adequately prepared to carry on and con- 
tinue to completion the unfinished program 
mapped out by Ramon Magsaysay, President 
Garcia promptly undertook the solution of 
the many complicated problems by issuing 
a series of measures in establishing the gov- 
ernment's fiscal and financial stability and 
by a judicious conduct of our Department 
of Foreign Affairs that give dignity to our 
national sovereignty and thus won for us 
international respect. Furthermore, he in- 
augurated his austerity program and called 
upoff the Filipino people for belt-tightening 
measures to stabilize the economy of the 
country. 


FOURTH PRESIDENT OF THE PHILIPPINES 


The election of Carlos P. Garcia in Novem- 
ber 1957, as the fourth President of the Phil- 
ippines had a far-reaching significance. He 
continued the policies of the lamented Ra- 
mon Magsaysay with courage and determi- 
nation. As seasoned and experienced ad- 
ministrator, he assumed his duties with a 
solid background of knowledge of the com- 
plicated government machine. A trusted 
and proven public servant of many years, 
President Garcia has gone through the mill 
of public service. He rose from the bottom 
up, rung by rung, and he tackled the prob- 
lems that confronted him not merely as a 
man of action but as a cautious and prudent 
head of state. 

President Garcia’s colorful political ca- 
reer is without equal in the history of Phil- 
lipine politics. He was a public school teach- 
er for more than 2 years. He served as con- 
gressman for two terms; as Governor of Bo- 
hol for three terms; and as senator for three 
terms. He became minority floor leader of 
the senate in 1946. He resigned in 1953 as 
senator after his election as vice president. 
As senator he was chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Government Reorganization, 
and the subcommittee on Japanese repara- 
tions. He was a member of the Senate Elec- 
toral Tribunal and Commission on Appoint- 
ments, the Senate Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, Finance, Public Works, National De- 
fense, and Revision of Laws. 

After the war he served as Philippine dele- 
gate to the World Conference to draft the 
United Nations Charter and in the same 
year, 1945, be was sent to Washington in 
connection with Philippine rehabilitation 
and war damage claims. In 1950 he was 
delegate to the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
Conference in Dublin, Ireland. After re- 
turning to Manila, he attended the 1950 
Southeast Asia Conference held in Baguio 
City. 
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In 1954 he was chairman of the Philippine 
delegation to the Geneva Conference for 
an Unification. He served as chair- 
Man of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion Conference in Manila in September 1954, 
Since 1955, he has regularly served as chair- 
Man of the Philippine delegation to the 
Council of Ministers meetings of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. With all 
these multitudinous duties for his people, 
he has served as Secretary of Foreign Affairs 
with credit and distinction. 

The Pilipino people have shown a political 
Maturity in the last election that is a tribute 
to their emergence as one of the free nations 
Of the world. They elected President Garcia 
on the basis of his record of loyalty to the 
democratic ideals of the United States, of 
his unquestioned competence as an admin- 
istrator, of his sterling honesty and unim- 
Peachable moral character. The Philippines, 
as all the countries just emerging from co- 
lonialism to nationhood, faced economic dif- 
ficulties. This, however, did not in any way 
becloud its prospects nor delay its progress 
in the country’s future. With President 
Gercia at the head of state, the Filipinos 
Were confident that the Philippine Republic 
ship of state would be steered by an experi- 
enced leader into the haven of security and 
Progress. > 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF GARCIA’S ADMINISTRATION 


During the critical period of his steward- 
ship of the Philippine Republic since he took 
Over in 1957, President Garcia has achieved 
results that show numerous revolutionary 
Changes in the continuing progressive liber- 
Allsm in government action and in continu- 


ing social change and ferment in ideas. The 


administration is proud to submit to the 
electorate a solid record of positive achieve- 
ments. It is a record that has given sub- 
stantial benefits to the nation, the conse- 
Quence of such record has been a marked 
amelioration of the malignant condition of 
the masses and a decided improvement in 
the people's standard of living. 

Immediately after World War II the eco- 
Nomic condition of the country was shat- 
tered to pieces and such economic disloca- 
tion forced the administration to implement 
the control system, which also drained the 
Meager financial resources of the country. 
It was then that inflation reared its ugly 
head. However, without hesitation, Presi- 
dent Garcia took a series of swift steps to 
Stem the tide of inflation. New credit re- 
Strictions were imposed to reinforce old ones. 
Reserve requirements were raised to a new 
level. The rediscount rate was increased. 
Programed expenditures were cut and bond 
disbursements lowered. Tax exemptions 
were revoked; specific and corporate taxes 
Taised, and most important of all, President 
Garcia asked Congress to authorize the col- 
lection of a margin levy on sales of foreign 
exchange in the face of strong opposition 
from an aroused public opinion and from 
Members of Congress as well. Instead of 
complying with the recommendation of the 
International Monetary Fund to devaluate 
the peso, President Garcia fought inflation 
With his own program by enforcing disinfla- 
tionary measures rather than devaluate the 
Peso. Such financial policies of the Presi- 
dent gained the praise from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund when it stated in its 
report that: “The economic sithation in the 
Philippines improved considerably in 1959- 
60, this was in sharp contrast to the preced- 
ing period from 1954-58, the balance-of-pay- 
ments improved considerably in 1959 and re- 
mained strong in 1960 as the Philippines 
achieved a trade surplus for the first time 
in postwar years, foreign exchange reserves 
increased substantially.” 

From figures compiled from the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, the Philippine for- 
eign trade in 1960 was approximately 26 
Percent better than that of 1953. Records 
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show that the total Philippine export, world 
wide in 1953 was $388.1 million; and its im- 
ports amounted to $452.4 million, making a 
total of $840.5 million. While in 1960, the 
world wide Philippine imports amounted to 
$592 million and its export for the same 
period was $549.6 million or making a total 
foreign trade for 1960 of $1,141.6 million. 

To cite some of the positive achievements 
of President Garcia's administration—let us 
look into the financial structure of the Goy- 
ernment. In 1960 the Government income 
was approximately 970 million pesos and 
its expenditures was roughly 960 million 
pesos as compared with the Liberal Party 
administration of 1953 when the Govern- 
ment income was approximately 540 million 
pesos and its expenditures of about 559 mil- 
lion, showing an increase in Government in- 
come of over 44 percent in 1960 above that 
of 1953. ; 

Efficiency of the Garcia administration is 
further shown by the amount of money col- 
lected by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
and Customs in 1960 which amounted to 
762,058,000 pesos as compared with 500 mil- 
lion pesos collected in 1953 by the admin- 
istration of the Liberal Party. 

President. Garcia’s administration allo- 
cated roughly 300 million pesos for the opera- 
tion of government agencies whose function 
directly affect the welfare of the masses. 
In this connection, it may be mentioned 
that the national budget of the Liberal 
Party administration of 1953 is almost equal 
to what President Garcia has allocated only 
for the welfare of the masses in the fields of 
health, education, labor, and welfare. 

In the construction of public roads, in 
1953, the Liberal Party administration had 
only 636.23 kilometers of roads while under 
President Garcia in 1960, there were 4,421.55 
kilometers of roads or an increase of over 
80 percent. The President has advocated 
the use of cement instead of asphalt in the 
construction of our national highways which 
will reduce the cost of maintenance. Ap- 
proximately 350 kilometers of our national 
highways will be paved with cement at a cost 
of about 35 million pesos, to be apportioned 
in the following manner: 150 kilometers for 
Luzon, 100 kilometers for Visayas and 100 
kilometers for Mindanao. 

As to the unemployment situation, in 
1953 under the Liberal Party administra- 
tion there were recorded as unemployed 
1,375,000 of a total labor force of 6,750,000. 
In the Garcia 1960 adrfinistration, the total 
unemployed numbered only 862,000 in spite 
of an increase of the total labor force of 
10,514,000. 

By the end of 1960 under the administra- 
tion of President Garcia there were 270,775,- 
000 watts of electricity as compared with the 
1953 hydroelectric projects which generated 
only 244,442 watts of electrity under the Lib- 
eral Party administration. From these fig- 
ures one can readily see the enormous in- 
crease in the electrical productivity which 
serves more people, thus making it more 
convenient for them in their living condi- 
tions. 

The rural health units that were in use 
in 1953 numbered only 181 while today there 
are 1,313 such units, excluding 389 traveling 
rural dentists. 

Today there are 14,268 artesian wells scat- 
tered all over the country while in 1953 
under the Liberty Party administration there 
were only 1,299 such artesian wells, and there 
was not even a single spring developed dur- 
ing the period. While in 1960, a total of 
1,607 springs were developed where the 
masses can go and get the much needed 
potable water. 

As to the national irrigation system which 
is the lifeblood of the farmers, in 1953 the 
Liberal Party administration had 33,000 
hectares serviced. In 1960, under President 
Garcia, that figure was practically trebled, 
a total of 350,000 hectares serviced. But 
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most important for our farmers are the com- 
munal irrigation system and the communal 
pump service units. In 1953 there were no 
such communal irrigation or pump service 
units. Today there are 72,418 hectares irri- 
gated; and 381 pump units serving an area 
of 41,175 hectares. 

What about the resettlement projects? In 
1953, the Liberal Party administration was 
able to resettle 1,503 families. Today, 24,- 
471 families are resettled or an increase of 
23,968 families. In addition, President 
Garcia has distributed nearly 250,000 hectares 
of ‘public land to 26,274 relocated families. 

A fundamental policy promulgated by 
President Garcia which has been so grossly 
misinterpreted both at home and abroad is 
the Philippine first policy. To date, it has 
Tesulted in positive and substantial benefit 
in the national economy of the country. 
Under this policy, Philippine capital was able 
to purchase the Manila Electric Co., for the 
Philippine Oil (Filoil) to be controlied by 
Filipinos, for the establishment and opera- 
tion of more domestic banks and insurance 
companies of all-Fillpino-owned or con- 
trolled than we have ever seen before. 
Through this policy, the establishment of 
integrated textile factories, pulpmills, and 
papermills, steel products, machine and 
spare parts factories was brought about. 
The creation of joint ventures between 
Philippine and foreign investors for deep sea 
fishing, agricultural and industrial projects, 
and firms once entirely foreign-owned have 
sold to Filipinos 30 percent of their capital, 
was initiated by this Filipino-first policy. 

OUR PRESTIGE IN FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


As pointed out earlier, Mr. Garcia while 
serving as Vice President to the late Ramon 
Magsaysay also held the portfolio as Secre- 
tary of the Department of Foreign Affairs. 
Consequently, he gained wide and extensive 
experience in matters affecting international 
affairs in relations with the Philippines. He 
is an ardent believer in our active participa- 
tion in the affairs of the world for we are 
an integral part of it. Of particular empha- 
sis it could be stated that he is by convic- ` 
tion a strong believer in the leadership of 
the United States in the free world. Re- 
peatedly he voiced in no uncertain terms 
the close association between the Philippines 
and the United States. Such expression of 
mutual understanding and close bonds of 
friendship was reiterated during the recent 
visit of Vice President Jonwson to Manila. 

President Garcia's concern in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs has been intensified 
by his state visits to Japan, Taipei, South 
Vietnam, and Malaya where he underscored 
the Philippine determination to foster closer 
relationship with our Asian neighbors. 
Under his guidance Philippine-American re- 
lationships have been updated in a manner 
that has enchanced our dignity as a sover- 
eign nation and have won for us the respect 
of other nations for striking out an inde- 
pendent foreign policy in consonace with 
our needs and the new mode of the time. 

He was then the coarchitect of the policy 
of close friendship with the United States. 
Precisely because of his absolute faith in 
the leadership of America, President Garcia 
did not hesitate to make public his deter- 
mined policy of closer ties among the Asian 
neighbors in order to help the United States 
to be better understood in Asia. 

“We are not veering away from the United 
States when we try to improve our relations 
with neighboring Asian nations,” Mr. Garcia 
stated. In urging closer bonds of friendship 
among Asian nations to achieve economic 
and political cooperation to bolster their 
abilities to resist new Communist methods of 
expansion, the Philippines is not drifting 
away from the United States. “No bitter- 
ness against the United States exists In the 
heart of the average Filipino,” Mr, Garcia 
continued. “All we want is a fair settlement 
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of just claims and a better understanding 
with Americans. The Philippines is still 
closer to the United States than to any other 
nation in the world.” In referring to the 
relationship between the United States and 
the Philippines, President Garcia pointed out 
in his recent state of the Nation message to 
Congress that “the bonds of friendship and 
mutual interest which link the Philippines 
and the United States, our closest ally and 
friend, remain firm and enduring.” 


Grassroots Opinion on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Menshikov has been saying that he has 
talked with a good many people and they 
are not willing to fight over Berlin. The 
response from Texans, as reported in 
this article by John F. Bridge, which ap- 
pears in today's Wall Street Journal, 
does not indicate any accuracy in the 
Russian’s statement: 

HILLSBORO AND BERLIN: A Texas Town BE- 
LIEVES KHRUSHCHEV Now Must BE 
DEFIED 

(By John F. Bridge) 

HriLssoro, Tex.—U.S. Highway 81 cuts 
through the heart of Texas from Dallas to 
Waco and the cotton grows green beside the 
road, This is not the Texas of the cattle 
ranges or the oll towns but a peaceful agri- 
cultural world where weather and crops and 
churchgoing are the daily concerns. 

To the traveler from up East, the crisis 
of Berlin seems far removed. And yet, when 
he stops for a coke in Hillsboro, population 
7,402, halfway between the two cities, he 
finds Berlin close at hand. 

“No sir, we shouldn't get out of Berlin,” 
says the young man in the drugstore soda 
fountain on the courthouse square. 
“We don't want hydrogen bombs, no sir, we 
surely don't. But we got to draw the line. 
And if it happens that the big bombs fall— 
well, it happens.“ 

A businessman in his fifties catches a 
snatch of the conversation and adds thought- 
fully: “It's never been the American policy 
to run when we're right. If it ever was 
right for us to be there in Berlin, it is still 
right. It seems our leaders have done every- 
thing they can to avoid troubie.” He heaves 
a deep sigh and adds: “Yes, war again is 
certainly better than backing down again.” 

And as the traveler whiles away an after- 
noon talking further to the citizens in the 
stores and offices around the town square, 
he hears the same thing over and over: 
America has backed down—in Cuba, in Laos, 
everywhere—"everywhere” is the frequently 
used word. in a generalization that is more 
a feeling than a fact—and the time is long 
overdue to stop. The feeling is deep, angry, 
and often it has a certain hardness that indi- 
cates almost personal outrage at the nature 
of what is going on and is symbolized in 
the word Berlin. 

NOT ANOTHER INCH 

“We shouldn't back up another inch—in 
Berlin or anywhere else. If it means war, 
that's okay, too,” says Gordon Eubank, one 
of the managers of the Andrews cafe, and 
he speaks quickly and firmly, with the air 
of a man whose mind cannot be changed. 

“We got to stop the Russians—or else shut 
up,” says an elderly farmer bitterly and 
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adds: “Kennedy was going to stop them 
when he was campaigning; I liked that. But 
now he's got in, he's acting like all the rest 
of the politicians. We got to stop the Rus- 
sians—everywhere.” 

Ted Lee, the Greyhound bus agent in the 
Ware Hotel, smiles and says with a softness 
that only emphasizes deep emotion: “It 
looks like Khrushchey has got to have a war 
some place. If he wants one in Berlin, that's 
as good as any place else.” 

And while Hillsboro is by and large ready 
to fight for Berlin, there are plenty like Mr. 
Lee who would fight not because of anything 
peculiar to Berlin itself, but because they 
feel the United States had been shoved 
around everywhere, and the time to fight 
has come. 

“The debacle at the Bay of Pigs in Cuba 
was a disgrace,” says Don Irwin, a World 
War I veteran of the Middle East who now 
Tuns a real estate and insurance business. 
Cuba excited particular rage hereabouts, and 
several petitions were circulated in the town 
protesting the tractor deal with Castro. 
Mr. Irwin looks on the Berlin crisis as an 
opportunity to do what we should have done 
twice before, going back to the airlift— 
showing the Russians the only thing they 
understand, force. As to fighting to keep 
Berlin, “that’s like asking if I ought to fight 
the rattlesnakes in my backyard.” 

It is plain that few here are very open to 
Mr. Khrushchey's blandishments for another 
round of summit talks and negotiation over 
Berlin. 

Says a barber: To have negotiations, you 
have to have some mutual faith. I no longer 
have any faith in what the Russians say or 
do, so negotiations aren't much use.” Says 
a banker: “You can’t trust them—the only 
way to deal with them is to stand fast. 
There's no use crying over ancient history, 
but Roosevelt talked and dealt with Stalin 
and got us in this Berlin mess; negotiating 
now can get us no place except another 
defeat.” 

“The only thing Khrushchev understands 
is force,” is the view of Korean war veteran 
Bob Dohoney of the Dohoney Cadillac-Olds- 
mobile agency. “If Khrushchev thinks he 
can win by talking, he will want to talk, and 
that’s the only reason," 

He continues: “I was sorry to see us give 
in on Laos. Cuba was really delicate, but 
eventually we will have to go in there—when 
the opportunity arises. A group of us were 
talking about this cold war situation just the 
other night, and everyone is sick that this 
country isn't asserting itself and saying the 
heck with world opinion.” 

TINY MINORITY 


It would be wrong to give the impression 
that everyone in this town wants to fight for 
Berlin. A bariker symbolizes a tiny minor- 
ity which, while deeply outraged by the way 
the cold war has gone, accepts that as the 
price for being involved where it is none of 
our business, as this banker put it. 

Too, the womenfolk often are slow to 
commit themselves as to what the United 
States ought to do about Berlin. I'd have 
to thing long and hard before I would say 
we ought to go to war again,“ declares a 
gray-halred woman in her fifties. We 
ought to get out of Berlin; I believe in leay- 
ing people alone,” Is the view of a housewife 
in her twenties. A young women getting 
into her new Pontiac says, with some re- 
luctance: “Well, I don’t want to fight them, 
and I don’t want to give in to them, but 
we'll have to fight them eventually.” And 
she slams her car into gear and roars away 
with tires screeching. 

But if the reluctance of some to see so- 
ciety torn apart by wars is an old story, so 
also is man's determination to do what 
seems to be his duty, however unpleasant 


personally. 
And so, as the crisis has and 


deputy Defense Secretary Gilpatric declared 
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a call may go out mobilizing the National 
Guard, some 80 men in Hillsboro have had 
to examine their feelings closely, Members 
of Company D, 2d Battle Group, 143d 
Infantry of the Texas National Guard, they 
have a proud tradition—two Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners in World War II. 
including the legendary Commando“ Kelly. 

Most, like Company Commander James 
Barnhill, who is publisher of the Hillsboro 
Mirror, have careers and families they 
would disrupt with reluctance. But as 
Lieutenant Barnhill puts it, “Berlin is 4 
principle; if we give up here, Khrushchev 
will only demand more.” He adds: “After 
drill Tuesday night, the officers sat around 
and discussed the situation. We felt the 
United States shouldn't back down, but ought 
to stand pat.” 

And stand pat in Berlin, and fight if need 
be, is the sentiment of this one town in one 
State in these United States. What its 
citizens have to say could well be what the 
citizens are having to say in most of these 
United States. 


CONFIDENT AND VEHEMENT 


To the traveler, who has read all the 
books about the soft American society, and 
who has heard all of Khrushehev's words 
about democratic decadence, the feelings of 
Hillsboro, in their confident vehemence, 
seemed to come from another world, far 
from the world of the statesmen and the 
other ponderers of their inner fears which 
they so often mistake for the people's fears. 

The hot Texas sun beat down on the 
courthouse square in Hillsboro and the 
statue marked “A Confederate Soldier“ 
peered grimly across Highway 81 at the 
drugstore where for 1 cent a machine will 
deliver “your wate and fate.” 

The traffic growled, but it did not drown 
out the voice of a sunburned cop on traffic 
duty: “Yes, I hope old Mr. Khrushchey does 
try to push us out of Berlin. Yes, I surely 
do. Because then, for once and for all, we 
can lick the hell out of him.” 


Safety Programs Are Good Government 
in Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, last 
month it was my privilege to speak at 
the President’s Safety Awards Ceremony 
in the Departmental Auditorium. I ask 
unanimous consent that my remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ten years ago a 34-year-old Congressman 
from Massachusetts left a House subcom- 
mittee hearing on a longshore and labor 
worker’s safety bill to visit the docks of 
Cleveland, Chicago, Boston, and New York. 
He wanted to see for himself the dangers 
of loading and unloading cargo. Afterward. 
when he called stevedoring “one of our most 
hazardous occupations,” he quoted from 
firsthand knowledge. And his observations 
made him an even more ardent advocate 
and sponsor of legislation which was enacted 
in 1958, after he moved to the Senate side 
of the Capitol. 

That man's concern for the welfare of 
the workers has been constant. In a repeat 
performance of the earlier visit Just 1 year 
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ago, he visited the coal mines. The next day 
he argued for a safety bill extending Fed- 
eral regulation to small mines. As chair- 
man of a Senate subcommittee, he noted 
that the fatality rate in these mines is twice 
that of large mines already regulated by 
Federal standards. His statement “there is 
no more hazardous or demanding labor than 
the work of those who toil in our mines,” 
Was aghin from firsthand knowledge. 

In the decade between those two visits, 
this Member of Congress had, among his 
other accident-prevention efforts, sought and 
sponsored legislation to improve the safety 
functions of the Federal Government. And 
when he moved to the White House early 
this year, he continued to demonstrate his 
determined concern for the safety of the 
workers of America—to the extent that as 
President he said he would rather see the 
United States come in second in space than 
allow an astronaut to “take a dispropor- 
tionate risk.” Moreover, he has asked that 
the President’s Conference on Occupational 
Safety be continued and reenergized to 
help control hazards emerging (during the 
sixties) from the new tasks which will de- 
velop from scientific progress. 

President Kennedy had planned to be 
with you today to demonstrate anew his 
personal concern for the safety and health 
of some two and a half million Americans 
who serve their countrymen—often with 
small appreciation—as Federal employees. 
His planned attendance was his way of 
showing the same sustained personal con- 
cern that safety engineers continually 
Seek—the concern of top management to 
safeguard the lives and health of employees 
in the Federal Service. And his interest is 
the rugged, down-to-earth, hardheaded con- 
cern of a man who has known danger and 
who takes responsibility for protecting oth- 
ers from its perils, It is no “fair weather” 
interest, no polite lipservice“ to the cause 
of safety. 

President Kennedy is happy to recognize 
the good safety record of the 1960 winners of 
these awards, because he wants to see en- 
acted an active, effective safety program for 
the Federal service. Moreover, he believes 
that all agencies should emulate the win- 
ners: That the Federal safety record should 
and can be better than it is. 

I wish to point out here that this philos- 
ophy of concern is unlike that of other goy- 
ernmental systems where the individual 
exists for the good of the State. We believe 
with Edmund Burke that “Government is a 
contrivance of human wisdom to provide for 
human wants.” The President recognizes, 
and so do I, that the safety movement in 
this country is a practical reflection of Amer- 
ica's basic concern for human worth and 
dignity. 8 

Secretary Ribicoff, as Governor of Con- 
necticut, exemplified this concern by extend- 
ing leadership, by enforcing high standards 
which greatly reduced traffic fatalities in his 
State. It can be done. I suggest that just 
us we have been able to provide safety lead- 
ership in State and local government, we 
Propose and enact an even better program 
for ourselves in governmental service as an 
example for private industry. 

And may I suggest that to further our 
goal of human welfare in Federal service, we 
also call on the Bureau of the ‘Budget, the 
coordinating force of this Government, to 
examine the safety program of each Federal 
agency. This is the best kind of economy 
move the Government can make—it will serve 
to save on human talent. When the Bu- 
reau's evaluation has been made, and com- 
Pleted, I think a report should be submitted 
to the President’s Office and to the appro- 
Priate committees in Congress, so that we 
Can better the efforts we are presently hon- 
oring. 
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This kind of program is in line with Presi- 
dent Kennedy's. He has pledged this admin- 
istration to efficiency in Government. He 
has moved to release the Interests and en- 
ergles of all of us whose responsibility it 
is to carry out the policies and programs of 
this Government. He presents both the 
challenge and opportunity to improve the 
quality of our performance, to display lead- 
ership and initiative, to show courage and 
imagination, and equally important, par- 
ticularly in safety work, to curtail financial 
and human waste. Our responsibility is to 
conserve our national resources, especially 
the lives and productive skills of our citi- 
zens. 

Federal agencies—the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration, the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration and, of course, the Atomic 
Energy Commission—and to honor with you 
those who have made these achievements 
possible during the year just passed. As 
Federal departments and agencies go, today’s 
winners are young. Their work clearly re- 
flects our rapidly changing technology and 
a shifting emphasis in governmental re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. If these win- 
ners with their high inherent hazards can so 
markedly improve their safety performance, 
there is no valid reason why all other 
branches of Federal service cannot make 
similar improvements. Nor is there any 
reason why the counterparts to these agen- 
cies which exist in private industry and 
enterprise cannot upgrade their safety 
standards. 

Yet, despite the fine records we commemo- 
rate this morning, 371 fatalities and nearly 
43,000 disabling job injuries were reported 
to the Bureau of Employees’ Compensation 
for 1960. While final adjudication may 
change these totals somewhat, they offer a 
preliminary measure of the task we face and 
how much farther we must go to meet our 
responsibilities. ry 

Fifteen years ago, President Truman told 
the Federal Safety Council that The Fed- 
eral Government should lead, not lag in the 
important fleld of employee safety.“ Since 
then, as the Nation's largest employer, the 
Federal Government has not lagged, but 
neither has it led. Over the past dozen 
years, the accident record of the Federal 
Government as a whole has leveled off—it 
has gotten no worse, but neither has it 
improved materially. 2 

As we recognize and congratulate the 1960 
winners this June morning, the record we 
shall make in 1961 is already well advanced. 
Still, every agency in the Federal service has 
6 months to improve its own 1960 record 
and that of our winners today. Our chal- 
lenge and goal for the sixties is clear: Pre- 
vent accidents and better performance. 


Stand Up and Be Counted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 

Mr, HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I think 
it is time that we stand up and be 
counted. I want to join my colleagues 
who are insisting that America stand 
firm in her position on the Berlin situa- 
tion. 

If we have the facility to get to the 
very core of human anxiety, in this day 
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and age, it will soon become apparent 
that the major concern of virtually all 
people is human freedom and peace. 

This would be brought home dramatic- 
ally to any reader if he follows current 
news with any deep interest. 

Wherever we turn, east, west, north, 
or south, we see strife and unrest, anx- 
iety and world danger, saber and mis- 
sile rattling, and of course at the root of 
it all—communism. 

The international situation is ex- 
tremely volatile. It is more precarious 
now than at any time since the Korean 
conflict. By almost every indication, 
war or peace hangs in the balance. 

In Cuba, as close to the United States 
as Columbus is to Portsmouth, we see 
the hard cold truth that on our very 
doorstep is a well-armed Russian satel- 
lite, headed by a ruthless dictator, sur- 
rounded by equally ruthless hard-core 
Communists. 

We are confronted with the inescap- 
able fact that the stature of this well- 
armed Soviet satellite has been projected 
into international proportions that make 
it a real distinct threat to the peace, 
progress, and security of all the Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr. Stevenson's report on conditions 
in the Latin Americas points out very 
vividly the expansion of communism in 
those countries. 

The gutting of Laos by the Commu- 
nists, the turmoil in Africa and Algeria, 
the antagonism in the Arabian countries, 
the concerted drive to admit Red China 
to the United Nations, and now Outer 
Mongolia, the obvious stalemate of nu- 
clear disarmament and test ban discus- 
sions, all are a direct result of the Com- 
munist-inspired movement to disrupt 
and disorganize the world and make it 
more susceptible to Russian domination. 

These conflict managers have satur- 
ated the Afro-Asian countries, the Mid- 
dle East and Central and Latin Amer- 
icas. They have done their job well. 
They have created as much dissension, 
anxiety, strife, and unrest, as is human- 
ly possible—short of allout war. And, 
add to this, the Berlin crisis—and you 
have a world about to explode. 

The situation now shaping up will be 
the greatest test of leadership since the 
President took office 6 months ago. Ber- 
lin brings the United States into possible 
collision with Moscow itself, if it de- 
velops according to the lines now appar- 
ently shaping. 

There is no alternate policy but to 
remain firm and stand our ground on 
this issue. 

The administration believes Mr. Khru- 
shchev thinks the West is bluffing and is 
testing its nerve. It has, in consequence, 
set in motion a chain of positive re- 
sponses to convince Moscow it is deeply 
serious. In the next few weeks and 
months, these responses will grow. 
There is every prospect of a grim fall 
and winter. Yet we must act and talk 
straight from the shoulder. Stop vacil- 
lating and take a position that will en- 
hance not only world but our own self- 
respect regardless of the consequences. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THR HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a sound and powerful radio ad- 
dress made by George Meany, President 
of AFL-CIO, over the American Broad- 
casting Company Network, on July 13, 
1961, on the subject of “Foreign Aid and 
Freedom,” which reads as follows: 

Government officials and people generally 
are talking in Washington this week about 
the urgent need for reappraisal of our Na- 
tion's military posture. Chairman Khru- 
shehev's announcement that Soviet Russia 
has revoked plans for reducing the size of 
her armed forces and will increase expendi- 
tures for weapons by 3 billion dollars, plus 
the public display in Moscow of new super- 
sonic jet bombers and fighters, constitute 
clear warnings. The Government believes 
we must look to our defenses—and properly 
80. 
But it must be realized that our national 
defenses are not entirely military. The 
peace of the world and the security of our 
own country depend upon people as well as 
weapons. To strengthen our own people for 
the tests to come, the Government has ini- 
tiated various programs for the stimulation 
of the national economy. To strengthen 
the people of other countries, outside the 
Communist orbit, but threatened by it, 
President Kennedy has proposed and Con- 
gress is now debating an unusually broad 
program of economic aid. 

In considering this issue, Congress needs 
the help and guidance of the American 
people. It cannot truly judge the temper 
of the Nation if its citizens remain silent 
on such an important matter. That is why 
I am appealing tonight, in the name of 
millions of union workers throughout the 
country for support of the President's foreign 
economic aid bill. 

Congress must also weigh the facts in this 
vital matter. As we examine the facts, we 
find that hundreds of millions of people in 
our world today are seeking a better way of 
life. They have been oppressed for centu- 
ries by colonialism, exploitation, hunger, dis- 
ease and ignorance. They look forward now 
to national sovereignty and to a more abun- 
dant life for themselves and their children— 
in freedom, if possible. 

Whatever else may divide the people of the 
undeveloped lands, they share a common 
yearning for objectives which can be summed 
up in one word—progress. We in the trade 
union movement can understand and sym- 
pathize with these aspirations. They are 
not confined to one country, one area or one 
race, but are universal among humanity. 

The next 10 years may well decide whether 
the newly developing nations can achieve 
real gains with our assistance in an at- 
mosphere of freedom, or whether they will 
decide that only a totalitarian system like 
communism can produce the economic 
growth for which they hunger. 

Thus far, the main objection raised in 
Congress President Kennedy’s bill 
is that it will cost a lot of money. It will. 
But the issue no longer is whether we can 
afford to spend the money. We simply can- 
not afford not to give this aid. 

Some of the opponents of the bill con- 
tend the $5 billion involved in this foreign 
aid program could be better spent right 
here at home in America, for the direct bene- 
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fit of the American people. That kind of 
argument is powerfully persuasive—espe- 
cially at a time when millions of American 
workers are still unemployed. 

But the international situation is so criti- 
cal and foreign economic ald is such a key 
factor for the ultimate victory of the free 
way of life against despotism, that the trade 
union movement is compelled to reject ap- 
peals to narrow selfish interest. 

We put the preservation of world peace 
before a larger paycheck. We place the pro- 
tection of human freedom and individual 
rights ahead of any other consideration. 
And we are not trying to drape our position 
in a mantle of nobility. We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking the only 
practical position consistent with enlight- 
ened self-interest for all Americans. 

The foreign economic aid program is also 
under attack on Capitol Hill because there 
have been examples of waste and bad judg- 
ment in handling similar programs in the 


past. 

We are the first to acknowledge the fact 
that there have been past mistakes—but 
don't we have enough commonsense to profit 
by experience? Is it conceivable that our 
Government and its officials will blindly and 
automaticaly make the same mistakes 
again? 

For my part, I am willing to challenge the 
charge that foreign economic aid to date has 
been a failure and that challenge is based 
upon the record. Let us examine it briefly. 

The concept of foreign economic ald—as 
distinguished from relief—was first advanced 
with the Marshall plan in 1947. At that time 
our primary goal was to repair the ravages of 
war. Many of you will remember that the 
Soviet Union denounced the Marshall plan as 
“capitalistic imperialism,” and refused to 
permit its satellites and captives to accept 
the assistance we freely offered to all. 

Looking back from the vantage point of 14 
years, the Marshall plan, by any measure- 
ment, was an outstanding success. The eco- 
nomy of Western Europe was restored, and 
rebuilt to new peaks of prosperity. The 
menace of internal Communist subversion in 
those nations was dispelled as the well-being 
of their people mounted, and as their demo- 
cratic institutions were reestablished and 
strengthened. 

No reasonable man can now deny that the 
Marshall plan was the single most decisive 
force in preserving the freedom of these 
countries and the security of America, itself. 

But now the problem has drastically 
changed. 

Today, and for years to come, our aid must 
be directed toward newly Independent na- 
tions in Africa and Asia and to Latin Amer- 
ica. Only recently set free after generations 
of colonial rule, the people of the new na- 
tions are untrained and inexperienced in 
virtually every phase of twentieth century 
life. When we look to our neighbors to the 
south we find the same shortcomings in all 
too many places. 

In these areas, obviously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams and 
power plants; they need to build a whole so- 
ciety from scratch. They need to establish 
a new standard of living. ‘This is infinitely 
difficult, not only for them, but for us in 
trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as “uncommitted.” In 
other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they always 
vote in the United Nations, for example, with 
the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving our 
help. That argument Is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of these 
newly liberated peoples. to make them lean 
toward any particular philosophy of gov- 
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ernment. What reason do they have up to 
now for automatically being on our side? 
It is our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pain- 
stakingly built—institutions such as pub- 
lic schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
sponsive to the people's needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
of all; and so does Latin America. 

Unless they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere and poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
many sincere citizens, both in and out of 
Congress, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 

determined, many-sided infiltration, and 
subyersion that the Communists use so ef- 
fectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
society in each country—the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
necessary. 
This kind of society has been restored in 
Western Europe. It has not yet been cre- 
ated everywhere in Asia, Africa—or Latin 
America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red China 
would be to surrender the fight for human 
liberty we Americans have waged for near- 
ly 200 years. And we would not merely sur- 
render the freedom of others; eventually 
we would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catastro- 
phe. It is a strong, unified ; the 
strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
posed to Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the past, 
Sas y the remedy now is to do more, not 
ess. : 

The President's program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis— 
assuring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
range plans to fit each country’s individual 
needs. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country’s 
social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social re- 
form. While we have no wish to dictate the 
pattern of another people’s society, we can 
and should, through guidance and persua- 
sion, lead them along the democratic path. 
This we believe, the new program would do. 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a worldwide sea of Com- 
munist tyranny. > 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, is 
as essential to our own security as the main- 
tenance of our military strength, The for- 
eign aid program proposed by the President 
is justified on that ground alone. 

But much more is involved. When we 
establish or successfully uphold a free so- 
ciety, we are protecting men and women 
who would otherwise fall prey to the most 
widespread system of human enslavement 
ever seen on the face of the earth. What 
we do for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, 
no Communist menace. They would deserve 
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our help simply because they are struggling 
80 desperately to find their way into the 
20th century; because they must make up in 
a few short years the centuries of progress 
which have passed them by. 

In.conclusion, let me say this: 

Nearly 15 years ago our country undertook, 
with the Marshall plan, a program of world 
responsibility that was honorable in purpose 
and unprecedented in scope. The passing 
Years have seen that program become a 
Weapon as well—a weapon against the to- 
talitarian aggression—a weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should not 
abandon the tested weapon of economic aid. 
We must push forward, for ourselves and for 
the cause of human freedom. 

There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation's history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
Convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is 
the responsibility of every American to do his 
Part. I appeal to you to write to your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen in support of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's foreign economic aid bill. 
Your notes will help to obtain the votes 
needed for this vital program. 


The address made by President Meany 
is not only timely and appropriate, but a 
most effective one, stating the reasons 
why President Kennedy's recommenda- 
tions should be eracted into law this 
year. 

As President Meany well said: 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as 
an island of liberty in a worldwide sea of 
Communist tyranny. 

And, also, when he said: 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 
ernments, based upon democratic institu- 
tions and a healthy, prosperous economy, is 
as essential to our own security as the main- 
tenance of our military strength. The for- 


eign ald program proposed by the President 
is justified on that ground alone. 


Passano Award for 1961 to Dr. Owen H. 
Wangensteen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, at a 
dinner held at the Statler Hotel in New 
York on June 28 of this year one of Min- 
nesota's most famous and most respected 
citizens, Dr. Owen H. Wangensteen, was 
3 with the Passano Award for 

61. 

The Passano Foundation each year 
Presents an award of $5,000 to an Ameri- 
can citizen who has recently made an 
Outstanding contribution to the ad- 
vancement of medical science. Cer- 
tainly, no finer choice could have been 
Made than Dr. Wangensteen who is pro- 
fessor and head of the Department of 
Surgery at the University of Minnesota 
Medical School. The award this year 
Was given to Dr. Wangensteen for his 
many contributions to surgical technique 
and post-operative care of the patient. 
Dr. Wangensteen is both a great teacher 
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and a great surgeon. At this dinner an- 
other distinguished Minnesotan, Dr. 
Maurice B. Visscher, spoke in honor of 
Dr. Wangensteen. 

Dr. Visscher is one of the Nation’s out- 
standing physiologists and a member of 
the National Academy of Sciences. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress by Dr. Visscher be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

REMARKS ON THE OCCASION OF THE PASSANO 

AWARD TO OWEN H. WANGENSTEEN,’ JUNE 

28, 1961 


This is a happy occasion for me because 
I am able to say some things about one of 
my very best friends which are appropriate 
only when the formal function of the occa- 
sion permits one to say these things. In 
day-to-day life with ones friends one does 
not do very much patting on the back but 
the occasion of the presentation of a major 
award gives one license to be candid about 
praise. 

A complete scientific scholar must have 
at least three important attributes. He 
must be devoted to the search for knowledge. 
He must be concerned with the reproduc- 
tion of his kind. And he must be a states- 
man In his relation to his institution and to 
society. A signally successful complete 
scientific scholar must have been extraor- 
dinarily competent and extraordinarily dili- 
gent in all three areas. Owen Wangensteen 
is such an extraordinary man. 

Surgery is a branch of medicine which has 
made spectacular strides in the last century. 
A hundred years ago a major surgical opera- 
tion was not only a gamble, it was apt to 
approach torture. With antisepsis, asepsis, 
anesthesia, and better diagnosis, it became a 
useful, even indispensable part of medical 
practice. But it has been within the life- 
times of many of us here that surgery has 
come an applied science and that patients 
could enter an operating room with reason- 
ably good chances of leaving it alive and 
improved. Many factors have, of course, 
entered into this revolution in surgery in 
the 20th century. Transfusion, blood sub- 
stitutes, improved anesthetics, chemothera- 
peutic agents, antibiatics, improved tech- 
nical procedures, and surgical instrumenta- 
tion have all played important parts. But 
another type of advance has perhaps been 
as crucial as any; namely, advance in knowl- 
edge about the pathologic physiology of 
disease, including the pathologic physiology 
of the operative and postoperative patient. 

Tt is in this latter area that Owen Wan- 
gensteen has made his great creative con- 
tributions. One needs only mention bowel 
obstruction and postoperative ileus to be 
reminded of his great impact upon modern 
surgery. But one should not forget an 
equally important contribution he has made; 
namely, to the establishment of the principle 
that in every area of surgery practical ad- 
vances can be made by assiduous study of 
the pathologic physiology of the disease 
state. — 

A teacher lives forever in his academic 
progeny. In ordinary animal genetics, par- 
ticularly in the human area, one is hampered 
in the reproduction process by not having 
enough information about the total genetic 
makeup of the parents to be confident about 
the characteristics of the offspring. How- 
ever, in academic replication the teacher 
chooses not the parents but the actual sub- 
ject of the experiment in metamorphosis— 
carrying the student from the larval stage 
through the pupa stage into the full-grown 
adult. The teacher sorts the individuals 
himself and chooses the bookworms, if you 
like, whom he thinks will one day emerge 
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as the full- scholars. May I say, as 
an aside, that I thought of this analogy of 
metamorphosis without intending any puns 
on worms, pupas, and working bees. How- 
ever, I confess I like the total allusion be- 
cause actually no working scientist I have 
ever known has done much unless he has 
kept himself as productively busy as the 
proverbial bee throughout his working life. 
Certainly Owen Wangensteen has done so, 

But I want to make the main point that 
the complete scholar reproduces his kind. 
Through such replication he multiplies his 
own influence manifold and he achieves real 
intellectual perpetuation. One's actual sci- 
entific discoveries may be superseded by 
more exact knowledge, but one's influence 
on the living stream of scientific work will 
live so long as the human race lasts if one 
has been successful in replication. The 
number of Wangensteen pupils in academic 
posts all over the world testifies to his suc- 
cess in this function. 

Finally, no scholar today lives in an indi- 
vidual ivory tower. The swift-moving 
stream that is science today has touched 
all of life—in fact its possible misapplications 
now threaten all of life, unfortunately for 
mankind. Today the designation academi- 
cian no longer implies isolation from reality 
and from the so-called affairs of the world, 
Scientists now work with single depart- 
mental budgets in six or seven figures, 
Universities deal with annual expenses in 
seven or eight figures. With the expansion 
of the academic enterprise has come the need 
for academicians to deal creatively with the 
demands of society upon science and with 
the effects of science upon society. 

Owen Wangensteen has made his impress 
upon medical science as a statesman of sci- 
ence in many ways. As a leading figure in 
the Society of University Surgeons, in the 
American College of Surgeons, in the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society, in the Advisory Councils 
of the National Institutes of Health, and 
perhaps most important of all in the Medical 
School and Graduate School of his own insti- 
+ution, the University of Minnesota, he has 
given unstintingly of his time and energy 
and judgment in the promotion of medical 
science in the interests of society. Owen 
Wangensteen has not been a noncontrover- 
sial figure, but when he has engaged in a 
battle he has done it on the basis of con- 
viction as to a principle, not for petty selfish 
reasons. 

I know of only one practice in which my 
friend has regularly engaged which might 
be considered by some to be unethical. He 
has never been known to send a bill for pro- 
fessional services to a wealthy patient. He 
has had, of course, many such patients who 
wanted to have the benefit of his skill and 
judgment in difficult surgical situations, 
Instead of sending them bills for services 
rendered he has routinely sent them letters 
inviting them to make voluntary contribu- 
tions to the surgical research fund of the 
university which, he explains to them, has 
made possible the kind of surgery they ex- 
perienced. This has not infrequently led 
his former patients to become regular and 
substantial contributors to the research 
funds of the department. Owen Wangen- 
steen could have been a very wealthy man 
but he has preferred to bring large sums of 
money into the academic enterprise, which 
sums were used to support the research 
activities of his students. Thus, his un- 
selfish sense of values has made possible 
much of the fine work of the Wangensteen 
school. The medical academic world today 
is in a state of crisis in several places in the 
United States over the economic problems of 
private clinical practice in university hos- 
pitals. There would be no problem at all 
if every physician adopted the Wangensteen 
policy of putting back into the academic 
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enterprise the major part of his potential 
income from private practice. 

Every proper award for merit does honor 
not only to the awardee but to the group 
that chooses the awardee. The award to 
be bestowed on Owen H, Wangensteen to- 
night is richly deserved and in adding his 
name to the distinguished list of previous 
award winners the Passano Foundation 
makes the award itself more meaningful to 
future winners. 


Some Critical New Facts on Civil Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
today the eyes of Americans are focused 
upon the mounting crisis in Berlin and 
the question of America’s preparedness 
is being urgently reviewed here in Wash- 
ington. 


One field in which the President is 
finding it difficult to arouse a real sense 
of urgency is in the field of civil defense. 

Far too many Americans and far too 
many Members of this distinguished 
body have been blinded by fatalism on 
this vital subject. 

Unfortunately, this spirit of fatalism 
has not been operative behind the Iron 
Curtain. 

In the August 1961 issue of Pageant 
magazine, Henry Jordan has written a 
report on Russian civil defense which 
should serve effectively to arouse the 
American people and every Member of. 
this body to the need for an immediate, 
all-out effort in this country to prepare 
our people in terms of civil defense. 

The complete article by Mr. Jordan 
follows: 

Insipe RUSSIAN CIVIL DEFENSE 
2 (By Henry Jordan) 

Our pi has been muddled, and our 
attitude fatalistic. But the Soviets give 
every citizen years of intensive training. 
Should we be doing likewise? Here is the 
first, complete report on the little known 
Red plan for survival. 

Do you know what “fallout” is made of? 
Why is Spreads? How to gauge the “delay 
period” after a nuclear bomb burst—the 
time it's still safe to be outdoors? 

Do you know what kind of clothing will 
fully protect you against residual radiation? 
Or how to rid your kitchen utensils easily 
of dangerous radioactivity? 

Being unable to answer these and other 
such questions makes you a definite risk 
in the age of nucleonics. But, as you are 
no doubt aware, you're in a vast and mostly 
excellent company; perhaps 98 percent of us 
in these 50 States. 

You may not consider knowing the an- 
swers to these questions of very much im- 
portance to your life. You, along with most 
Americans, may consider all civil defense 
activity a hopeless exercise in futility. We 
have been told by various philosophers, 
statesmen and some scientists that a nu- 
clear war would finish our civilization if not 
like itself, turning this world into a ball of 
poisonous ashes—a cosmic monument to 
man's folly—no matter what our precau- 
tions or preparations. 
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Perhaps so. But it may surprise you to 
know that a few thousand miles away in the 
Soviet Union every factory worker, high 
school senior, subway conductor, plant 
manager and housewife is able to answer the 
questions cited in his sleep—and many more 
besides. 

As our intelligence men know only too 
well, all Soviet citizens from 16 to 60—up- 
wards of 135 million people—have 6 years 
of the stiffest civil defense drill behind them. 
With only the bedridden and insane excepted, 
they were required to attend classes and 
were taken out on field exercises to learn in 
theory and practice how to survive war in 
the age of the fiery mushroom cloud and 
radioactive fallout. 

The leaders in the Kremlin obviously hope 
that our interest in civil defense will con- 
tinue to be desultory, that most of us will 
continue to believe—despite governmental 
exhortations—that we cannot survive a nu- 
clear war. Soviet Premier Khrushchev him- 
self has repeatedly uttered gloomy predic- 
tions that a war of rocket-propelled H-bombs 
would leave no victor, only total destruction. 

But there are experts who warn that Khru- 
shchey is no more sincere than Henry L. 
Mencken's mournful undertaker “conducting 
a $900 funeral.” He would not draft every 
man, woman, and half-child for army-type 
drills every 12 or 18 months, spend badly 
needed funds, manpower and materials on 
antinuclear shelters, antifallout masks, and 
decontamination equipment, unless he con- 
sidered the “unthinkable” war a possibility 
after all—and that measures could be taken 
to reduce the toll. 

What is the exact nature of Soviet civil 
defense preparations? Is there anything we 
can learn from them? Should we be taking 
similar steps? 

On the following pages, Pageant presents 
the first comprehensive report on Soviet civil 
defense ever put before the American public. 
The information comes from many sources— 
secret Soviet training manuals, military 
periodicals, intelligence reports, interviews 
with escapees. 

What emerges is a picture of a nation sys- 
tematically being readied for the ultimate 
horror of a nuclear war. The story may well 
shock many Americans out of their busi- 
ness-as-usual mood. It contains informa- 
tion vital to an understanding of the basic 
political battle of our times. 


THE WORLD OF DOSAAF 


Probably nothing characterizes DOSAAF, 
the Soviet civil defense organization, more 
tellingly than the fact that all its activities 
are classified defense secrets. (The initials 
stand for Dobrovolnoe Obshchestvo 
Sodeistviia Armii, Aviatsii 1 Flotu, or Volun- 
teer Society for Assistance to Army, Air 
Force, and Navy.) 

Appropriately, DOSAAF was in the admin- 
istrative grip of the Soviet secret police until 
1958, when an organizational shuffle put it 
under the Ministry of Internal Affairs. But 
experts on Soviet affairs point out that the 
shift changed nothing—95 percent of the 
Ministry's work concerns secret police ac- 
tivities. 

Informed observers believe there are two 
major reasons for the secrecy surrounding 
Russian civil defense. First, the Soviet 
leaders do not wish to alarm other countries 
into setting up similar survival programs. 
Second, they do not want anyone to draw 
the conclusion that the Soviet preparedness 
drive could mean planning for war, not peace. 

Yet it was Khrushchev himself who vio- 
lated the secrecy rule a few years ago. Then 
he boasted to a German newsman of how 
formidable the Soviet Union was, and how 
her rockets would obliterate all enemies 
without great cost to the Russian people, 
who were made safe from nuclear horrors 
by the largest civil defense program in the 
world. 
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“After I took over, I brought up the cadres 
of permanent civil defense workers. to 22 
million, most of them demobilized army 
personnel,” Khrushchey declared. And this 
was not an unlikely figure, considering that 
in World War H DOSAAF’s hard core, re- 
cruited from a far smaller population, was 
made up of 25 million people. 

The reactivation of DOSAAF Khrushchev 
spoke about goes back to 1955, when he suc- 
ceeded Georgi Malenkov as actual head of 
the Soviet state. Surely a thermonuclear war 
would be costly, reasoned Khrushchev. But 
with sufficient preparation on the civil de- 
fense front, Russia's losses could be mini- 
mized, while the overconfident Western 
world would be effectively destroyed. 

Civil defense therefore headed the list of 
Khrushchev’s new projects. He ordered an 
immediate “mass attack”—the popular Soviet 
term for crash program. Within a few weeks, 
of his assuming power, directives were issued 
and Russian adults and adolescents of both 
sexes—by Soviet count, 83 percent of the 
population“ volunteered“ for DOSAAF civil 
defense courses. 

Simultaneously, millions of training pam- 
phlets were turned out. They dealt with the 
nuclear facts of life—gamma rays, “thermal 
storm,” and what could be learned from 
observation of the fireball and mushroom 
cloud of H-bomb blasts, 

The training courses of 1955, the first of 
several, ran 10 class hours mainly devoted to 
theory. This was supplemented by field ex- 
ercises in decontamination and first aid held 
on weekends and Sundays, the number de- 
pending on local needs, 

At the conclusion of the course, each 
trainee was required to appear before a board 
and take a stiff exam on his knowledge of 
civil defense procedures. Low marks re- 
sulted in a return to class for further train- 
ing. High marks earned DOSAAF's students 
certificates, brass badges, and hints of job 
promotion. 

Whatever other ends the DOSAAF drills 
served, they helped strip atomic war of some 
of its awesomeness. Gen. Boris Olisov, com- 
mander of the Red Army's Corps of Engi- 
neers, made a revealing comment about this 
in the usual upsidedown Kremlin fashion: 

“The Western imperialists keep magnify- 
ing the danger of nuclear war,” he wrote in 
Red Star, the Soviet Army newspaper. 
“Their plan is to frighten, bully, and black- 
mail other nations into submission. But 
this will get them nowhere as far as the 
Soviet goes. Her people have lost all fear of 
nuclear attack, thanks to systematic train- 
ing in all aspects of civil defense.” 

Elsewhere in the article, the general hinted 
about the nature of future DOSAAF drills. 

“You can't get to know all about civil 
defense in 1 day or one course. Yet, as our 
trainees are finding out, the simple, old- 
fashioned rules hold true even in this age. 
Jumping into a ditch raises a man's chances 
to outlive a nuclear blast 10 times. A ditch 
is still man’s best friend.” 


VAPOR AND DROPLETS 


What did the millions of DOSAAF stu- 
dents learn? I interviewed a former trainee 
who had escaped to the West. 

First of all, he revealed, the hazards of 
nuclear war were consistently minimized— 
often sensibly so. Fallout, the DOSAAF 
teachers lectured, is literally trash—dust and 
debris. When one of the big bombs goes 
off, a violent updraft sucks tons of liquefied, 
vaporized earth, stone and metal skyward 
to heights of 100,000 feet and more. This 
debris is hot—highly radioactive. 

Rather quickly, the vapors and droplets 
solidify in the thin, cold air of the upper 
atmosphere and fall out. While they are 
still tumbling downward like myriad specks 
of dust, the ground, even in the immediate 
blast area, is entirely free of radioactivity. 
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This is a last, desperate period of grace 
during which it is still safe to leave shelter, 
gather up one's family, fight fires, or give 
and get medical attention. 

Depending on weather and wind, the pe- 
Tlod of dead time may last 50 minutes or 8 

Then, when the first fallout frag- 
Ments set Geiger counters clicking, people 
Will take cover. 

“Even a roof of cardboard can save your 
life,” the DOSAAF textbook informed stu- 
dents. “But just as radioactive dust must 
be prevented from touching your skin, it 
also has to be kept out of your lungs. The 
Cheapest face mask equipped with a cloth 
filter will do an adequate job. If you have 
no mask, breathe through a damp hand- 
kerchief,“ 

In a further attempt to take the terror 
Cut of nuclear war, DOSAAF training put 
Breat emphasis on the fact that fallout is 
as perishable as a snowflake in the hot sun. 
Scientifically, this is entirely correct. Ten 

s after a bomb burst, all the rampaging, 
®-destroying radioactivity loses 90 per- 
Cent of its strength. Before 2 weeks are up, 

e in a city can gradually resume, since 
Tadiation by then will be down to one-tenth 
ot 1 percent. 

ADVANCED COURSE 

In 1956, at the close of the short Russian 
summer, DOSAAF again beat the drums to 
Call all citizens for a second round of sur- 
vival lessons. Classes started without delay. 
This time the emphasis was on practical 
Matters, like Olisov's ditches. 

Millions of citizens drilled in practice dig- 
Bing. They set fire to huge trash piles and 
Put them out again, timed by instructors’ 
Stopwatches. To limber up still further, 
they were taken, regardless of health, on 20- 
Mile marches, so-called exercises in emer- 
Bency evacuation. 

Evening classes tackled “how to” matters: 

W to keep food and water supplies from 
absorbing poisonous radioactivity, for ex- 
ample (by sealing out dust). How to rid 

tehen utensils of dangerous radioactivity 
(by washing with soap and water). How to 
rid oneself of hot“ fallout (by washing and 
More washing). 

In the vast Russian hinterlands; DOSAAF 
instructors stressed problems of the sod and 
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With animals, by and large, they told 
Students, proceed as with humans. Make 
Sure they are under cover when fallout 
Starts. If radioactive matter gets on their 
hides, scrub them with soap and water. 
Should their eyes turn red—irritated from 
looking at the bomb's fireball—rinse them 
With DOSAAF's special eyewash. 

What if the earth itself gets a dose of 
ionizing poison? Wait for rain to settle the 
dust. Then plow the hot trash under. 
Chances are it won't bother you again. 
Each rainfall will wash the hot debris deeper 
while time scatters its radioactivity. 

The second DOSAAF training course also 
Covered weapons not mentioned before: 
Poison gas and bacterial warfare. 

Instructors lectured about plagues pests, 
infected lice, bactilus-derived botulism toxin 
{so powerful that a thimbleful could make 
New York City’s entire water supply too 
deadly to drink), and how to detect germs 
by use of a biological detector kit. Poison 
Bases were dealt with just as thoroughly— 
how the various kinds act, how to identify 
them, what protection is available, how to 
Sive first aid and how to de-gas a building. 

At the end of the second course—a total 
Of 22 class-hours and much field work—the 
final exam was supplemented with a practical 
experiment to emphasize the lessons learned. 
Every trainee was forced to spend 30 minutes 
in a room filled with chloropicrin, a lethal 
World War I gas that has a habit of pene- 
trating seemingly tight masks, 
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CHILDREN, TOO 

A third DOSAAF course started in mid- 
1959 and lasted into 1960, It required 14 
class-hours and again a locally determined 
number of weekends and Sunday sessions. 
The scope of its curriculum is reflected in 
the variety of questions students were asked 
in the final examinations, To mention only 
a few: 

What are the effects of 125 roentgen units 
of radiation on unprotected people (a) after 
one hour; (b) after 12 hours? 

How do you put a breathing mask on a 
wounded person in 30 seconds? 

What medical self-help procedures are 
available in case of (a) atomic, (b) gas, or 
(c) germ attack? 

Trainees able to answer 80 such questions 
received a somewhat cryptically inscribed 
badge: “Study in air defense.” 

The DOSAAF program does not forget 
children. They, too, have training to under- 
go. From the age of 6 they were required 
to attend lectures that told them of death 
rays you can't see or feel; insects that 
spread plagues; Geiger counters; how to tie 
on a gas mask; what to do when (a) one 
parent or (b) both parents are killed. Chil- 
dren who knew their lessons well were 
awarded shiny brass buttons with the im- 
print Ready for Defense.” 

CONCRETE MATHEMATICS 


The ability to live through a nuclear con- 
flict is not only a matter of knowledge. 
The Russians are well aware that it is a 
matter of solid radiation-proof shelters also. 

As intelligence sources haye pointed out, 
an entire government city has been under 
construction for some years 7 miles from 
Moscow. It is now being rushed to com- 
pletion, Hacked out of primeval rock, this 
emergency Kremlin is buried 1,300 feet be- 
low ground level. It is designed to take a 
direct hit by a 20-megaton hydrogen bomb— 
the equivalent of 20 million pounds of 
TNT. Stores of food, fuel and oxygen will 
be large enough to last through a 2-year 
siege. 

Thousands of smaller shelters are now 
being remedied throughout the country— 
shelters calculated to take anything but a 
direct hit. There are also the deep subways 
of Moscow, Kiev, and Leningrad, designed 
years ago as bomb shelters as well as trans- 
port facilities. And a law passed in the 
1930's made it mandatory to equip every 
new building, small family dwellings in- 
cluded, with bomb shelters of steel-rein- 
forced concrete. 

Obviously there is some civic delusion in 
this pretense that any kind of shelter could 
be a match for H-bombs. But basically, the 
leaders in the Kremlin are as exact in their 
calculations as business machines. 

Stripped to essentials, Soviet survival 
mathematics go like this: In a war, 50 to 
100 nuclear bombs will drop on Russian 
soll. Where they hit, shelters will be 
smashed, all life extinct. 

But immediately outside the impact area 
and beyond it, thousands of shelters will be 
intact, and, provided fallout precautions are 
taken, people will survive. 

This viewpoint, of course, is no Soviet ex- 
clusive. It is shared by many American ex- 
perts, and by organizations which have car- 
ried out critical surveys of this country’s de- 
fense postures in recent years. Among them 
are the collective authors of the Rockefeller, 
Gaither, Johns Hopkins and the National 
Academy of Sciences reports, which called 
for an immediate crash program in shelter 
construction. 

But while our “reports” gathered dust and 
we did little or nothing, the purposeful men 
in the Kremlin pushed the construction of 
shelters for all. By the end of 1960, intelli- 
gence sources inform us, the was 
completed—one U.S. expert called it the most 
extensive shelter program in the world. 
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And now that every Soviet town and cross- 
roads has its shelter, DOSAAF in early 
spring of 1961 launched still another am- 
bitious drill program, billed as “exercises in 
shelter management.” 

The typical Soviet big-city shelter, with 
& Capacity of 2,000 persons, is a mass of steel 
and concrete set deep underground. It 18 
equipped with blastproof steel doors, emerg- 
ency exit tunnels, air-filtering apparatus, its 
own water and power systems, detection de- 
vices for radiation, gases, and microbes, and 
enough food and compressed oxygen to last 
2 weeks, the time necessary for radioactivity 
to drop to tolerable levels. 

These shelters are engineered to withstand 
a nuclear bomb burst a few blocks away. 
Shelters in places unlikely, to come under 
direct attack offer proportionately less 
elaborate protection. Those in rural areas, 
where fallout is the only worry, are little 
more than dugouts lined with lumber and 
roofed over with tin or scrap lumber. 

“Two feet of dirt piled on that roof,” 
DOSAAF instructors tell their classes, “will 
filter out 99 percent of the fallout radiation.” 

A parallel feature of the present drill is 
“evacuation exercises,” and thereby hangs 
an interesting Soviet policy reversal. 

All through the years, implacable regula- 
tions had called for city populations to stay 
put in case of war, allowing for certain 
exceptions. 

But under recently decreed rules, only es- 
sential manpower stays behind. The vast 
Mmajority—perhaps because of improved 
transportation—will be evacuated, first to 
staging areas 25 to 50 miles beyond city 
limits, then to Russia's vast safe back coun- 
try, along routes dotted with fallout-proof 
way stations. 

In an atomic war, shelters or not, the dead 
in Russia. would pile up. Estimates on the 
probable extent of the casualties are avail- 
able. Last year, a Soviet military attaché, 
toasting his way through a diplomatic din- 
ner in Paris, let slip what he said was the 
Red Army’s guess: 2 million dead. 

“A bargin,” he added. “During World War 
II we lost 25 million.” 

Off-the-record American computations of 
Soviet losses, based on the probable numbers 
of targets and bombs involved, are remark- 
ably close to the talkative Soviet official's 
2 million. 

But what would American losses be? 
Based on the current state of our civil de- 
fense preparations, if war came tomorrow 
our casualties would be 62 million dead and 
24 million wounded. 

The statistics of this carnage represent 
the result of dispassionate calculations by 
some of our best qualified experts. In the 
summer of 1959, the blood-chilling estimates 
were submitted at congressional committee 
hearings called by Representative CHET HOL- 
IPTELD, of California. 

The official reaction was silence—tanta- 
mount, in the view of some observers, to 
an endorsement of the estimates and a tacit 
acknowledgment that one-half of the Na- 
tion would be maimed or slaughtered in any 
Tuture atomic war. 


EYEWASH FOR IVAN? 


The official Soviet position could be sum- 
med up like this: A well-informed, properly 
trained people who know the worst and the 
best about a disaster situation are not likely 
to lapse into hysteria and self-pitying 
thoughts of doom and surrender, or even 
simple resignation to fate. 

Khrushchey must have had this in mind 
when a few years ago he commented with 
blunt cynicism: “A nuclear war will drive 
the capitalist population Into insanity. Only 
the people in the Communist countries will 
hold up well. They know what to expect 
and are fully prepared for it.” 

To us, we have our own DOSAAF, 
in the OCDM (Office of Civil Defense Mobili- 
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zation), headed by Director Frank B. Ellis 
and forming part of the Executive Office 
of the President. 

Unlike DOSAAF, OCDM has been accused 
of being in a state of suspended animation 
from the start. Critics have claimed that 
it dozed through one cold war crisis after 
another, and that it was not even shaken 
up by the roaring fireball which leapt into 
the Siberian sky on August 12, 1953, herald- 
ing the birth of the Soviet H-bomb. 

Coupled with official lethargy, of course, 
has been that of the American citizen. At- 
tempts to arouse him to support of a civil 
defense system have met with almost uni- 
versal failure. Part of the trouble, too, is 
that officials have admitted both publicly 
and privately that our defense program is 
inadequate. 

Director Ellis of the OCDM as late as last 
April characterized the American civil de- 
fense program as completely inadequate.” 
Ellis pressed a demand for a program almost 
tripled in size—and emphasized his serious- 
ness by threatening to resign if funds for 
the expansion were not forthcoming. He 
was opposed by both the Director of the 
Budget and the President's Special Assistant 
for National Security Affairs; other adminis- 
tration projects, they said, had greater pri- 
ority for funds. 

The Kremlin, however, is never in doubt 
as to the day and age we live in and plows 
industriously ahead with large-scale, costly 
defense plans. Their reasoning seems to be 
that the bomb is here to stay, something to 
live with, and if possible to survice. 

DOSAAF promises its students that they 
will be able to straighten out a radioactive 
city in no time at all. Streets, roofs, and 
house walls will be cleansed of radioactivity 
by teams with fire hoses. Since fallout is 
only dust made radioactive, decontamina- 
tion of dwellings will amount to uttle more 
than a thorough spring cleaning. Soviet 
citizens are told they should do the job in 
tight clothing, gloves and breathing masks. 
When they are done with the job, the effi- 
cient DOSAAF will pick up the clothing and 
wash it free of radiation in one of its de- 
contamination laundries. 

Eyewash for Ivan? Is it really all that 
simple and innocuous? 

No, it certainly isn't. DOSAAF glosses 
over many difficulties, but that is only cus- 
tomary with patriotic literature. Yet it isan 
undeniable fact that DOSAAF’s relaxed views 
on fallout are shared by many American and 
British experts. 

In some instances, the agreement is word 
for word. Some official DOSAAF publica- 
tions are simply plagiarized versions of West- 
ern works. 

The works of Dr. Willard F. Libby, Nobel 
Prize winner, former member of the US. 
Atomic Energy Commission and a prolific 
writer on the atom, have been repeatedly 
pirated by the Russians. 

No friend of the Soviets and an unwilling 
DOSAAF author, Dr. Libby nevertheless 
shares DOSAAF'’s views on fallout. Time and 
time again he has stated in scientific pe- 
riodicals and before congressional commit- 
tees that what some have said of the danger 
of fallout is immensely exaggerated. 

More than 160 bombs— both atomic and 
hydrogen, including some of the largest and 
dirtiest—were set off between 1945 and 1958. 
Yet, as Dr. Liloyd W. Law, of the National 
Cancer Institute, told a congressional com- 
mittee, the resulting fallout “was no more 
likely to produce cancer than two cigarettes 
a year,” 

For wearers of watches with luminous 
dials, Dr. Libby pointed out an interesting 
comparison: The radiation received from 
such a watch dial amounts to 40 units a 
year—as against 1 unit from thermonuclear 
bursts in an average year of testing. 
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WHAT'S OUR NEXT MOVE? 

Some Americans have adopted a position 
of fatalism when it comes to the bomb. No 
weapon so terrible has ever been confronted 
by the human race, they say, and thus any 
defense attempt is pointless. 

But, of course, fatalism does no good. 
President Kennedy has indicated that he be- 
leves something must be done to invigorate 
our civil defense system. To any impartial 
observer, there would seem to be strong evi- 
dence that an active civil defense program 
would save many lives in the event of a nu- 
clear attack. Perhaps it is time for us to 
reexamine the basic tenets of civil defense, 
and to do something about it. 

The Russians already have. 


The Case for Atomic Testing by 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. McCARMACK. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most serious questions of this time 
is whether or not our country should re- 
sume testing nuclear weapons. In con- 
nection with the proper discussion on 
this question, the national interest of our 
country is involved; in fact, our very sur- 
vival may be involved. 

Personally, I did not favor the mora- 
torium of some 3 years ago that former 
President Eisenhower voluntarily im- 
posed upon testing by our Government. 

In the light of the attitude of the 
Soviet Union, we cannot allow this con- 
dition to continue much longer. 

One of the best qualified persons to 
discus this very vital question, is the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD], chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, an able and dedi- 
cated Member of the Congress, and a 
great American. His views, with which 
I agree, are worthy of profound con- 
sideration. ' 

In the July 17, 1961 issue of U.S. News 
& World Report appears an article, ‘‘Ar- 
gument and Answer,” prepared by Con- 
gressman HoLIFIELD, clearly showing that 
the resumption of testing is necessary to 
the national interest and defense of our 
country, which article I include in my 
remarks. 

THE Cask FOR ATOMIC TESTING BY UNITED 
STATES 

To test new weapons again—or not to 
test—is moving to top position among de- 
cisions pressing in on President Kennedy. 

Representative CHET HOoLIFIELD, Democrat, 
of California—in a key position as chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
and as a friend of Kennedy—is among those 
pressing for a decision to resume testing. 
His views, based on years of dealing with 
matters of national security, are shared by 
many top military men and members of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In what follows, arguments that are ad- 
vanced against weapons testing are stated 
and answered by Chairman HOLIFIELD: 

Argument: “We should not resume testing 
nuclear weapons because Russia and the 
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United States have enough to destroy each 
other right now.” 

Answer: “This argument could be true in 
terms of numbers of weapons and total ex- 
plosive power, and still be fallacious. 

“Reason? It ignores the problem of de- 
livery of such weapons. Quantities of nu- 
clear weapons in hands of either United 
States or Russia could be meaningless un- 
less they are related directly to modern, 
sophisticated delivery systems. 

“As an example, delivery of a 10-megaton 
bomb by a manned bomber plane might be- 
come impossible in the near future. In fact. 
this will be the case very soon as a result 
of antiaircraft missiles—or Sidewinder rock- 
ets from supersonic interceptor planes. Mis- 
siles launched from planes, and armed with 
relatively small nuclear warheads and elec- 
tronic guidance systems which seek their 
target, could seal the doom of our SAC— 
Strategic Air Command—bomber planes. 

“Intermediate and long-range missiles are 
becoming a reality. Ways of delivering mis- 
sile. warheads are improving at a fantastic 
rate. Note the rate of improvement in 
solid-fuel missiles such as the Polaris and 
Minuteman in the past 18 months.” 

Argument: “But atomic warheads for these 
missiles have already been developed. Any 
further improvements are bound to be 
marginal.” 

Answer: “Further improvements could be 
tremendous—not marginal. Further testing 
of warheads is imperative. 

“Let me give an example, using theoretical 
warhead weights: 

“A warhead weighing 500 pounds has a 
present range of 1,200 miles. If the weight 
of the warhead were reduced from 500 to 
250 pounds, the range could be increased to 
1,700 miles with the same amount of missile 
fuel. Reduction in weight, size, and con- 
figuration of warheads requires testing, ex- 
cept in minor instances. 

“The real problem which faces us—and 
which depends on testing—is not to create 
larger-yield weapons with more megatons, 
but to create lighter and smaller missile war- 
heads which are practically invulnerable to 
interception. 

“Our national security may rest on this 
point. We cannot gamble with weapon 
systems which are rapidly becoming ob- 
solescent. If we believe that an equal or 
slightly superior weapon capability in our 
hands is, or has been, a primary factor of 
deterrence, then we cannot afford to lose that 
deterrence by depending on obsolescent 
weapons or methods of delivery.” 

Argument: “It isn’t actually necessary to 
test—and explode—atomic devices, because 
improvements in weapons can be made in 
laboratories.” 

Answer: “This argument is dangerous and 
is refuted by every important event in the 
history of research and development. Only 
minor improvements of existing devices can 
be made without testing. Any major im- 
provement must be proved by testing. 

“There are new and revolutionary concepts 
of delivery systems and warheads in today's 
rapidly moving technology. These concepts 
must be tested step by step from theory to 
accomplishment. Continuous testing of mis- 
sile propulsion and guidance at Cape Canav- 
eral and Vandenberg missile’ facilities are 
conclusive as to the need of testing of war- 
heads as well. 

"The continuous testing of nuclear sub- 
marines is another example. Such revolu- 
tionary concepts of warhead delivery are be- 
ing proved in test after test. How naive and 
impractical and inconsistent are those who 
are satisfied with the existing state of nu- 
clear warheads while they fail to protest, at 
all, testing of the basic delivery systems. 

“Protests testing of warheads be- 
come emotional rather than logical. Denial 
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Of testing in one phase of our weapon re- 
Search and development, while continuing 
testing in all other phases, can only be 
rippling in nature. It cannot remove the 

er of war; it can only increase the dan- 
Ser of defeat by a determined and ruthless 
opponent.“ 

Argument: “We should be patient. We 
Should continue negotiating with the Soviets 

the hope that an agreement on a test ban 
Can be reached.“ 

Answer: We have been patient. We have 
Negotiated for 33 months. During this pe- 

only minor concessions have been made 

the Soviots to our request for an adequate 

ipection and detection system, to prevent 
Possibie cheating. 

On the first meeting in March of this 
year, the Soviets nullified all previous con- 
— ns by advancing a demand for the 
tr Principle of administering the 
agreement. 

“The Soviets reneged on a previous agree- 


each to have the right to veto any action 
Of the international inspection team. Since 
Ine of the three would be a Soviet repre- 
Sentative, this of course made a mockery of 
any previous agreement. Future chances of 
an equitable administration of any provi- 

m of a treaty agreement were destroyed 

the Soviets.” 

Argument: “The only alternative is to 

out—and that would give Russia a 
Propaganda victory.” 

Answer: “Breaking off the talks in Geneva 
s not the only choice. Notwithstanding the 
futility of our negotiations, I agree that we 
Should continue to negotiate or be willing 


by our voluntary moratorium during the 
— of future negotiations, 
We should not “walk out” on the nego- 
tions, neither should we tie our hands on 
Nuclear-weapons testing for strength and 
Security.” 
Argument: (a) the Soviets are not testing 
S (b) the Soviets are testing se- 
y” 


Answer: "Neither of thesé statements can 
be proved by the United States. At is pre- 
cisely because we do not know the answers, 
and because the Soviets will not agree to an 
adequate system of detection which would 
Zive us firm answers, that we face the grave 

on.“ 

Argument: “If the United States and Brit- 
Ain resume testing, then the Soviets will re- 
Sume testing.” -~ 

Answer: “This argument assumes that the 
Soviets have not been secretly testing. If 
the assumption is not true, then they would 
Rot “resume,” they would continue. 

“On the other hand, if they have honored 

Moratorium and have not been secretly 
ting, we will start out at the same rela- 
ve position we were in 33 months ago. Our 
Course of action will not be based on ignor- 
of our opponent’s actions, but on 
Proven procedures for improving our capa- 
bility to deter war.” 

Argument; “The Soviets have more to 
Sain by resuming nuclear tests than the 
United States and Britain.” 

Answer: “This argument is on the 
&8sumption that the Soviets have not been 
Secretly testing during the 33-month mora- 
torium. The assumption therefore must be 
®valuated. It can neither be proved nor 
„because we lack dependable in- 
formation, 

“If the Soviets have been secretly testing, 
they may have closed any gap in their tech- 
nology which may have existed at the be- 
Binning of the moratorium. 

. “If they have not been secretly testing, 
then it is reasonable to assume that the same 
Zap exists today as we believe existed at the 

of the moratorium. Assuming 
this latter situation, we then must evaluate 
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our respective technological capabilities. On 
this point, I see no reason for doubting our 
own capability. The record of the past 
proves that we have had a superior capability 
in both quality and diverse types of nuclear 
weapons, y 

“Undoubtedly the Soviets will Improve 
their weapons technology whether their test- 
ing is secret or open. Because we lack in- 
formation as to the present status of their 
nuclear-weapon technology, we can only 
speculate as to the relative gain in the fu- 
ture between the Soviets and ourselves. 

“In a contest of this type, I have con- 
fidence in the ability of the United States 
and Britain to maintain any lead in 
weaponry that we may now have.” 

Argument: “If tests are resumed, people 
all over the world will be alarmed and blame 
the United States.” 

Answer: There will undoubtedly be some 
adverse public opinion toward any nation 
that resumes testing of nuclear weapons. 
The degree of blame directed against the 
United States will depend on several factors, 
some of which can be modified by the skill 
we exercise in presenting our case to world 
opinion. Some factors are beyond our con- 
trol. 

“The President should, in my opinion, de- 
vote a major television speech to this pres- 
entation. He should give a brief résumé of 
our patient negotiations over the 33-month 
time period. He should then explain the 
continuous refusal of the Soviets to accept 
any basic agreement which would give us 
assurance against secret violation. 

“The people should be given the facts re- 
garding the need for improvement of existing 
weapons and the probability of revolutionary 
weapons development. The basic factor for 
resumption, of course, would be the main- 
tenance of our-position of military strength 
in the interest of deterrence and the pres- 
ervation of ~ 

“We now have a considerable cushion of 
good will and confidence on the part of our 
allies and most of the neutral nations. That 
good will and confidence is based on the be- 
lief that we have negotiated sincerely during 
the recent months. 

“There is a corresponding decrease in re- 
spect for the Soviets. Their failure to ad- 
vance constructive proposals and their re- 
jection of United States and British conces- 
sions have caused growing doubt as to their 
sincerity. The recent ‘troika’ proposal in 
the United Nations and the Geneva confer- 
ences has worked to their disadvantage be- 
fore the bar of world opinion. 

“In making the decision to resume testing 
because we believe it necessary for the pres- 
ervation of our national security, we must 
be willing to accept criticism from those who 
are not responsible for our national safety 
and who, in most instances, are misinformed 
or uninformed on the reasons for making 
the decision.” 

Argument: Fallout from nuclear-wea- 
pons testing by the United States, the Sov- 
lets, and possibly other nations, will con- 
taminate the atmosphere and be harmful to 
people.” 

Answer: “The United States and Britain 
would not conduct tests which would involve 
contamination of the world's atmosphere. 

“Tests which are necessary to improve 
existing weapons, or prove the principle of 
new and possibly revolutionary weapons, can 
be conducted in underground cavities, there- 
by solving the problem of atmospheric con- 
tamination. 

“Each sovereign nation determines its own 
course in nuclear-weapon testing. The pres- 
ent test-ban negotiations affect only the 
United States, Britain, and the USSR. The 
fact that the negotiations were being held 
did not prevent France from conducting 
atomic-weapon tests in the Sahara Desert. 

“It would indeed be naive to believe that 
Communist China would refrain from test- 
ing atomic weapons, if such tests were within 
her capability or to her advantage.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
discussed in the editorial appearing in 
the July 16 issue of the New York Herald 
Tribune, there are many problems and 
gross inequity in the establishment of 
uniform, Federal standards for all: 
NewsurcH—It's THE Law, BUT Is THE LAW 

SOUND? 

One thing stands out clearly in the hulla- 
baloo over Newburgh’s welfare crackdown. 
This is that ours is a government of laws, and 
if the city’s new code violates State and Fed- 
eral law—as the State, jittery over possible 
loss of $150 million annually in Federal aid, 
insists it does—then Newburgh has to 
knuckle under. 

But this does not mean all wisdom is on 
the side of the present laws. Newburgh's 
code is not quite the return to barbarism 
a lot of outraged social workers insist it 
is. In fact, some of its provisions ought to 
be more widely adopted—as, for example, the 
requirement that an able-bodied man on 
relief work 40 hours a week for the city. If 
a man is able but unwilling to work, he 
has little claim on the public sympathy and 
none on the public conscience. (Some other 
jurisdictions already do have similar require- 
ments.) 

And where is the inequity in scaling rellef 
payments to the amount earned by the low- 
est paid city employee with a family of 
comparable size? If the city pays more 
for loafing than for working, there’s some- 
thing drastically amiss with the system. 

Some provisions go too far—notably the 
denial of aid to unwed mothers who have 
another illegitimate child, and an arbitrary 
8-month limit on welfare payments except 
for the aged, blind, and disabled. 

Some provisions are plainly aimed at 
Southern migrants who have come to the 
area for the berrypicking season, then, 
rather than returning South when the sea- 
son ended, loaded themselves on the New- 
burgh relief rolls and contributed to the 
spread of slums. But discouraging this sort 
of itinerant free-loading is hardly incompat- 
ible with a charitable concern for genuine 
distress. 

If nothing else, Newburgh's battle shows 
the extent to which local communities have 
lost control over their own welfare programs. 
At the hearing in Albany, Newburgh's since- 
resigned welfare commissioner (who opposed 
the code) declared that 11 of its 13 provi- 
sions would violate State or Federal law; 
the other 2 he dismissed as unnecessary. 
Yet welfare is at heart a local matter, ideally 
one of simple neighborliness—and half 
Newburgh's welfare costs are borne by local 
taxation. 

Uniform standards help prevent one city 
from solving its welfare problem by dump- 
ing it on its neighbors, which, it can be ar- 
gued, Newburgh was trying to do. But 
needs differ radically among communities of 
different types and different spirits. There 
ought to be ample room for experiment, 
even with a tough enforcement of self-reli- 
ance in the Newburgh manner, 

The social workers’ horror at Newburgh’s 
plan is understandable; this, like any other 
profession, develops its own vested interests 
and its own of outlook, and 
the Newburgh plan is extreme. But so are 
some of the problems (such as welfare's eat- 
ing up of a third of the city's $3 million 
annual budget) at which the plan is aimed. 
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Welfare is a necessary function of govern- 
ment; it deserves to be supported gener- 
ously, but not blindly. It can too easily 
become a boondoggle, the more so because 
charity is such a noble virtue. 


Extremism in Public Policy—The John 
Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the ac- 
tivities of the John Birch Society re- 
minds us that the principles of a free 
society can be eroded from the extreme 
right as well as the extreme left. Jeop- 
ardizing the confidence of Americans 
in their tried and proved leaders, is a 
serious way to undermine the very foun- 
dations of our Government. 

This warning is contained in an ad- 
dress by Representative PAUL A. FINO, 
delivered at the commander's banquet 
during the 31st Annual Convention of 
the Department of New York, Jewish 
War Veterans, June 10, 1961. I ask 
unanimous consent that his remarks be- 
fore the Jewish War Veterans, the Na- 
tion’s oldest active war veterans organ- 
ization, be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RÉCORD, 
as follows: 

(Speech delivered by guest speaker, Con- 
gressman Paul. A. FINO, of New York, on 
June 10, 1961, at the department com- 
mander's banquet) 

Mr. Chairman, Cornie Schneider, National 
Commander Isidore Feuer, Incoming State 
Commander Hy Miller, National President 
Bertha Krause, Rabbi Gordon, distin- 
guished guests and ladies and gentlemen, 
it is indeed an honor and a privilege to ad- 
dress the 3lst Annual Convention of the De- 
partment of New York, Jewish War Veterans. 
I look upon you as men of tried and true pa- 
triotism, formed and disciplined by military 
training, and tested in the fires of battle. As 
men reared in the Jewish tradition of in- 
tellectual skepticism and moral conviction, I 
look to you to discriminate carefully and ef- 
fectively between those organizations whose 
words and actions are calculated to promote 
the safety and well-being of our country, and 
those organizations whose announced pa- 
triotic aims are frustrated and stymied by 
their words and actions. ~ 

It is not enough for a man or an organiza- 
tion to claim anticommunism as a patriotic 
goal. No less an authority than J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, has recently devoted a special 
message to the topic of irresponsible words 
and actions under this label, and the danger 
they bring to us. This message appears in 
the FBI law enforcement bulletin for April 
1961. I strongly recommend that all citizens 
read it and take its message to heart. 

Much of what Mr. Hoover says in this ur- 
gent message seems to me to apply directly 
to certain characteristics of the John Birch 
Society, though he does not mention this or 
any other organization by name. Pointing 
out that the Communists need, in order to 
take over a country, a people shaken with 
fear, hysteria, and confusion,” Mr. Hoover 
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goes on to say: “Above all, however, is the 
danger of irresponsible counteraction by 
citizens who lend impetus to communism 
through inept attempts to fight this insidious 
menace.” 


The FBI director, surely one of the Na- 
tion’s foremost authorities on this Com- 
munist menace and how to meet it, quotes 
Lenin's direction to his followers, urging 
them to take advantage of “every, even the 
smallest, rift among the enemies.” He sees 
this technique as a part of the Communist 
attack upon America today. ‘There exists 
today in our land,” Mr. Hoover says, a vital 
rift which the Gommunists are exploiting. 
Unfortunately, this involves certain people 
across the country who engage in reckless 
charges against one another. The label of 
Communist“ is too often indiscriminately 
attached to those whose views differ from 
the majority. Those whose lives are not led 
according to what one segment of society 
might decree to be the norm are too fre- 
quently challenged as Reds. 

The founder and present head of the John 
Birch Society has denied responsibility for 
certain much-publicized reckless charges, 
made in his so-called private letter, en- 
titled “The Politician.” In this privately 
circulated work he accused President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, his brother, Milton Eisen- 
hower, and Allen Dulles, Director of the 
CIA, of being either conscious or unconscious 
agents of the Communist Party. He claims 
that, since he made these accusations pri- 
vately, and before the formation of his 
society, the society cannot be saddled with 
the onus of whatever slander may be 
involved. 

But the accusations are of a piece with 
the consistent attitude and behavior of the 
John Birch Society. “Attributing every 
adversity to communism is not only irra- 
tional,” says J. Edgar Hoover, “but contrib- 
utes to hysteria and fosters groundless 
tears.“ The Blue Book of the John Birch 
Society, and all other writings of Robert 
Welch, and publications of the society, are 
full of similar accusations of men and organ- 
izations. Mr. Welch is particularly fond of 
the type of accusation that goes like this: 
“So-and-so, whether he knows it or not, is 
helping the Communist conspiracy to take 
over this country.” Every administration 
since 1933, every political party and most 
of the minor ones—all come under the same 
condemnation. In the Blue Book, for ex- 
ample, he says of Americans for Democratic 
Action: The ADA, whether a lot of its 
members know it or not, is the same as an 
arm of the Communist Party. Its weight 
can be thrown and is thrown, time after 
time, with never an exception, in support of 
Communist objectives. It has the benefit 
of the direction of a nerve system of that 
body which runs all the way to the top.” 

This is a typical smear. Welch talks a 
lot about the smear technique, objecting to 
its use by liberals, and advocating its use by 
rightists. A smear may be defined as an 
accusation definite enough to hurt, but in- 
definite enough to be impossible, or almost 
impossible, to disprove. 

Robert Welch sees the Communist con- 
spiracy in efforts to break the segregation 
pattern in the South, in foreign aid, in the 
United Nations, and in every international 
organization dependent upon or affiliated 
with the United Nations. His reading lists 
of recommended books include violent at- 
tacks upon such other aspects of the Com- 
munist conspiracy as income tax, fluorida- 
tion of water supplies, Federal ald to educa- 
tion, and the National Council of Churches. 
One of the major efforts of his organization 
has been a letter-writing campaign to urge 
the impeachment of Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, as a tool of the Communist Party. He 
has associated himself, in his anti-Commu- 
nist efforts, with J. B. Matthews, who won 
his chief fame as the publicizer of wild and 
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unfounded charges of Communist infiltra- 
tion of the churches, and has himself rec- 
ommended Bundy’s notorious book, “Collec- 
tivism in the Churches,” and quoted as fact 
its fantastic statistics. 

The one aspect of the usual extreme right- 
ist pattern that is missing from Welch's 
statements, from the proclaimed attitudes of 
the John Birch Society, and from the record 
of his close associates, is anti-Semitism- 
However, many publications, which he rec- 
ommends, in turn recommend books and 
magazines expressing the most violent anti- 
Semitism, and identifying the Communist 
conspiracy with a Jewish plot to win world 
domination. This is an association at one 
remove, and I am far from claiming that 
Welch and his society should be blamed for 
it—but it behooves us to keep a cautious eye 
upon any authoritarian society that tends to 
interpret all world events in terms of secret 
conspiracies. 

I am not denying, of course, that there is 
a Communist conspiracy, or that it is dan- 
gerous, or that it must be fought vigorously. 
I am protesting against this little-brained 
rhinoceros fury, that would charge anything 
that moves in the underbrush. I am pro- 
testing against the unthinking terror that 
would shudder away from Communist dicta- 
tors, into the arms of Fascist and Falangist 
dictators. I am protesting against the man- 
ner in which these reactionary societies 
attack, by slander and innuendo, by smear 
and sneer, any and every attempt to form or 
maintain alliances with foreign countries, to 
alleviate distress or to spread employment 
and prosperity among our own people, or to 
build up the financial and military strength 
of the American Government. 

Many magazines and newspapers have pub- 
lished thoughtful articles and editorials dis- 
cussing the John Birch Society. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress, in each House, have made 
statements and speeches about the organi- 
zation and its activities. Each has some- 
thing to contribute, and I strongly recom- 
mend that you veterans make a thorough 
study of what has been said in favor of the 
society and its aims and methods, as well a5 
what has been said in opposition. It is the 
American way to hear and listen to both 
sides before rendering a verdict. For my own 
part, however, I have heard both sides; I have 
read the Blue Book; I have read many of the 
monthly bulletins of the John Birch Society; 
I have heard and read statements in favor 
of the society on the floor of the House of 
Representatives and on the radio, in the 
newspapers and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
I am convinced that the just verdict on the 
John Birch Society is contained in the reso- 
lution on the subject issued last month by 
the board of directors of Freedom House- 
This resolution was reprinted in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of May 9, 1961 (on pp. 
7084-7085), and I hope that every one of 
you will get hold of this statement and read it 
thoughtfully. 

The essence of this statement is contained 
in a five-point criticism of the society as 
weakening our defenses against communism, 
and as betraying the cause of true conserva- 
tism. I believe this is a well-ordered and 
valid analysis, and I quote it to you now 
with my own hearty concurrence: 

“First, the John Birch Society is not fight- 
ing communism because no Communist oper- 
ative was ever apprehended or diverted by 
its methods. Communist subversives do not 
leave trails for the telephone threatener, the 
student informer, the boycotter, or any of 
the other sneak warriors of Birchism. Catch- 
ing Communist spies is a job for profes- 
sionals—casting suspicion on the FBI and 
the CIA only makes the job harder and gives 
Communists a better chance to do their work. 

“Second, the John Birch Society is not 
fighting communism because such tools as 
doubt, suspicion, and prejudice employed by 
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the society are also standard Communist 
Weapons. These tactics are written into ev- 
ery agitator’s manual that comes out of Mos- 
Cow. Every one of the score of countries 
taken over by the Communists was first pre- 
pared by the injection of these community 
Poisons. Every country now marked for 
takeover is being similarly prepared. 

“Third, the John Birch Society’s targets 
are the most imaginative and effective of the 
free world's defenses against the Communist 
threat: the Marshall plan, the United Na- 
tions, the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Consider these targets and the fulmi- 
nations of Communists from Stalin to 

chey and Mao Tse-Tung against the 
Same targets, Who is allied with whom? 

“Fourth, the John Birch Society is not 
Lonservative: it is not even reactionary. 
Its declaration of war upon the greatest 
enemy of man (which) is government, Is a 
Call to anarchy. Disguised in that call is 
the threat of new tyranny and oppression. 
Note some of its domestic targets: civil right, 
collective bargaining, the social gospel of 
religion. Then ask whether the John Birch 
Society does not seek to destroy those same 
human rights which are suppressed in every 
Nation under Communist rule. 

“Fifth, the John Birch Society is neither 
‘left’ nor ‘right’ but of that perfect circle 
Where both sides join and merge completely 
in extremism for its own sake. When the 
left and the right forsake ethics and morals 
tor mean for ends, moderation for 
Violence, they lose their separate meanings. 
A social order built by false witness, fear 
and hatred can never be anything but a 
World of falsity, fear and hatred. This is 
Why the Ameri¢an people have in the past 
Tejected the know-nothings, the Ku Klux 

ers, the Black Legion vigilantes, as 
Well as the Communists.” 

That point about false witness is, I think, 
One that deserves particular emphasis. I 
look upon the Commandment, “Thou shalt 
Not bear false witness against thy neigh- 
bor,” as equally binding with the other 
nine. I look upon it, also, as a necessary 
foundation of our democratic way of life. 
I believe it is no coincidence that the leader 
Of the John Birch Society, who opposes 
democracy as a form of government and a 
Condition of society, at the same time adopts 

slimy and slippery form of bearing 
false witness, the smear, as a tactic of polit- 
- ical warfare, He boasts of having coined, 
the combination-word Comsimp.“ for this 
use, pointing out proudly that it leaves the 
Accusation vague and undefined. It can 
be applied to anyone, from a known Com- 
Munist to a liberal or conservative oppo- 
nent of the John Birch Society. The single 
Word, applied haphazard and without any 
Sort of evidence to back it up, would require 
volumes of refutation to clear the name of 
the person libeled. 

Similarly haphazard are Robert Welch's 
estimates of the degree or percentage of 
Communist takeover in the various coun- 
tries of the world. I defy an IBM or Rem- 
ington-Rand computer to make out how the 
Man arrives at his precise percentages, or 
to substitute, with any logical justification, 
another percentage for the one he has 
adopted. To me, these percentages seem 
Meaningless, and I believe them to be base- 
less: Merely dramatic formyplations of 
Welch's opinion and guesswork. 

The Robert Welch-John Birch Society 
Philosophy is an anti-intellectual, one-shot 
Cureall for what ails us. As such, it can do 
us no good, but a considerable amount of 
harm. It appeals to the ignorant, the un- 
informed, the stupid, the emotionally un- 
balanced. It appeals also to the frightened 
and selfish holders of wealth and economic 
Power, who look upon rigid control as the 
Safeguard of the status quo. Its philosophy 
Of defense, both for capital and for the Na- 
tion, is the philosophy of the snail and the 
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turtle; pull in your horns and close up your 
shell tight, and maybe the enemy will go 
away. The enemy, in this warped view of 
the world includes our own Government, 
our intellectual leaders and teachers, most 
of our ministers, priests, and rabbis, and a 
yast crowd of doctors, lawyers, scientists, 
and writers. They are mistaken, I am sure, 
both about the nature and the power of the 
enemy, and about the proper means of meet- 
ing the challenge at home and abroad. 

I hope we shall choose, instead of this 
foolish philosophy of despair and hatred, a 
forwardiooking and active participation, 
with patriots of this country, and with 
freedom-loving people everywhere, in proj- 
ects looking toward the maintenance of 
peace, justice, friendship, and independence 
the world over. This, I believe, is the true 
direction of the spirit of America. 


The American Merchant Marine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


: OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include an interesting address on 
the American merchant marine delivered 
before the 48th National Conyention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington, D.C., on Friday, 
May 26, 1961, by Mr. Howard J. Marsden, 
port development officer of the Mari- 
time Administration: 

THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


This is my first official function with the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress and, 
in my opinion, this visit is long overdue. 
Accordingly, it gives me special pleasure to 
have this initial opportunity to talk to you 
about some of the more significant aspects of 
the American merchant marine in today’s 
world. 

I propose, if you will, to talk briefly about 
both American ships and American ports, for 
the two together, statutorily and physically, 
combine to constitute our merchane marine, 
being equally necessary and completely de- 
pendent one upon the other. Not enough 
people realize that the mission of the Mari- 
time Administration in “furthering the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an adequate 
and well-balanced American merchant ma- 
rine, to promote the commerce of the United 
States, and to aid in the national defense” 
includes the responsibility to promote and 
encourage the development of ports and 
transportation facilities in connection with 
water transportation over which the Mari- 
time Administration has jurisdiction—that 
is, ocean or sea ports, which now includes 
Great Lakes ports. This latter is my fleld of 
endeavor within the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

The world we live in today is beset by con- 
tinuing uncertainties and dangers. I am 
sure that the Members of this congress are 
especially cognizant of the fact that it is of 
vital importance to the safety and well- 
being of our country to let nothing stand in 
the way of our objective of insuring mari- 
time strength to meet America’s needs. To 
accomplish this, it is of particular impor- 
tance that organizations of the nature and 
national stature of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress are informed of these needs 
and lend their considerable weight to in- 
suring such needs will be met. 
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It has been pointed out that in order to 
survive in the competitive situation we face, 
we must be economically strong. We are 
today engaged in efforts to increase our share 
of the world's markets, not only to improve 
our international balance of payments, but 
to provide new outlets for our industrial 
output. We must guard and maintain the 
stability of our dollar. We must be watchful 
of our gold outflow and at the same time live 
up to our commitments to the less-fayored 
nations of the free. world. In the work that 
our Nation must carry on as leaders of the 
free world there is no element more impor- 
tant than merchant shipping. The need 
for us to stay strong in merchant sea power 
transcends any political considerations. We 
must all join hands no matter what our 
political persuasions, to work together to- 
ward the goal of reaching and maintaining 
a level of American shipping and shipbuild- 
ing enterprise that will guarantee the main- 
tenance of a peacetime maritime potential 
which can swiftly and effectively be ex- 
panded to meet emergency conditions if the 
need arises. 

We must not at our peril lose confidence 
in ourselves or the cause to which we are 
dedicated. Basically, American shipping is 
a service organization which earns its right 
to existence by serving the world trade needs 
of business communities here and abroad. 
For many reasons we have heard in past 
months that we are not holding our own in 
world markets. We have listened to dire 
predictions that our producers were pricing 
themselves out of world markets. We have 
carefully and fearfully studied reports show- 
ing our ships are sailing with their cargo 
holds considerably short of filled. 

May I say that I believe we should look 
upon these conditions as highly temporary, 
and believe that rather than regarding them 
as a basis for commiseration we should look 
upon them as another challenge to us to get 
out and sell our products with the zeal of 
the old Yankee traders who made American 
products and American ships known in every 
corner of the world. 

Too few people realize that we are today 
just across the threshold of the biggest ship- 
building program every carried out in our 
peacetime history. We have in our shipyards 
some 62 new, modern ships being con- 
structed for American operators. Industry 
and Government have joined hands to share 
the expenses in putting work into our ship- 
yards having a total contract value of $665 
million, And I can assure you that we are 
building some of the finest, fastest, most ver- 
satile cargo and passenger-cargo ships in the 
world today. 

While this is most encouraging, we face 
the continuing need for our merchant ma- 
rine to stay modern and competitive. To 
this end, we of the Maritime Administra- 
tion/Federal Maritime Board have been 
working for years with the Department of 
the Navy and U.S. operators to determine 
the design of ships which will. meet defense 
needs and commercial needs without sacri- 
ficing too much to either. Further, we be- 
came convinced that the keystone of prog- 
ress in further improvement of merchant 
shipping lay in research. From a Congress 
alerted by the exploits of other nations, es- 
pecially in the field of thermonuclear de- 
velopments, the Maritime Administration 
has been obtaining a workable appropriation 
for research. As a result, and among other 
programs, we are currently exploring nuclear 
propulsion; we are looking into hydrofoil 
applications; and we are studying possible 
means of greater productivity, on the piers 
and on the ships. 

In the field of atomic science, we are near- 
ing the testing and operational stage of the 
world’s first nuclear merchant ship, the NS 
Savannah. 


Another phase of our experimental pro- 
gram is our construction of the HS Deni- 
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son, the world's first oceangoing hydrofoil 
ship. This test vehicle, capable of carrying 
70 passengers, will have a length of 104 feet, 
and a beam of 22 feet. Its displacement will 
be about 90 tons, and its expected speed of 
from 60 to 80 knots will generate from a 
turbojet engine of the type used to power 
aircraft. 

Of perhaps closer affinity to the aims and 
purpose of your Congress is the ocean port 
component of our American merchant ma- 
rine. In this field Maritime Administration 
port promotional and developmental duties 
include many items regarding which your 
Congress has particular interest: These in- 
clude the investigation of the subject of wa- 
ter terminals, including the necessary docks, 
warehouses, apparatus, equipment, and ap- 
pliances in connection therewith, with a 
view to devising and suggesting the types 
most appropriate for different locations and 
for the most expeditious and economical 
transfer or interchange of passengers or 
property between carriers by water and car- 
riers by land; to advise with communities 
regarding the appropriate location and plan 
of construction of wharves, piers, and water 
terminals; to investigate the practicability 
and advantages of harbor, river, and port 
improvements in connection with foreign 
and coastwise trade; and to investigate any 
other matter that may tend to promote and 
encourage the use by vessels of ports ade- 
quate to care for the freight that would 
naturally pass through such ports. 

We are also responsible for all phases of 
nonmilitary national defense planning with 
respect to America’s ocean and Great Lakes 
ports. This includes not only providing the 
best possible emergency readiness posture 
but concrete plans (already largely com- 
pleted) for port utilization and control dur- 
ing any national emergency period. 

The objective of port development is to 
achieve the optimum utilization of the har- 
bor area in regard to waterborne commerce, 
in order to encourage the economic growth 
of the port city, of the territory tributary to 
the port, and of the Nation. The national 
interest in physical port development is be- 
ing handled jointly through the facility de- 
velopment programs of local ports by local 
public and private bodies and the Federal 
Government in the field of channel develop- 
ment and maintenance, and navigation aids. 

Also on the Federal level, the Department 

of Defense and the Maritime Administration 
jointly sponsor and finance the general 
cargo research activities of the Maritime 
Cargo Transportation Conference of the 
National Academy of Sciences. The confer- 
ence has published a number of studies of 
cargo ship loading and unitized cargo opera- 
tions. Its current major effort is the so- 
called San Francisco port study which is a 
unique approach including all of the factors 
affecting the turn-around of general cargo 
ships in the San Francisco Bay area—in 
other words, a good hard look at the all- 
important “cargo transfer system” in this 
area. 
One of the primary results thus far of 
this significant study has been the devising 
of methods for improvement in conventional 
cargo handling productivity without a basic 
change of system and without making the 
work more strenuous for the men. These 
and other developed data and quantita- 
tive indexes can be of assistance to both 
management and labor at thd’ bargaining 
table to work out methods of improving 
port performance to mutual advantage. It 
is our hope that a successful study in the 
San Francisco area will stimulate other U.S. 
ports to use the research methods developed 
there and thus improve the industry na- 
tionally. 

America’s ocean ports—many of which are 
located on segments of our vast inland wa- 
terway network—constitute a tremendous 
national asset, economically und as regards 


the national defense. The American port 
industry is a multimillion dollar industry. 


Since World War II. close to $1.5 billion has 


been spent on port modernization in the 
United States and Canada and programs 
now in the works indicate that this new 
building will continue at a vigorous pace for 
at least 5 more years. 

The U.S. port industry can take great sat- 
isfaction in the fact that it has continued to 
provide, without Federal financial assistance, 
a port plant generally adequate to move our 
waterborne commerce. 

Thus we are moving ahead with our Amer- 
ican merchant marine—its ships and its 
ports—rising to meet each new challenge of 
a seething, restless, changing world. An 
organization of the nature of your National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress, dedicated as 
it is to the science of water use, control and 
conservation, must of necessity play a lead- 
ing role in the fulfillment of America's 
destiny in these flelds. 


Virtue in the Body of the People—Address 
by C. J. Backstrand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, Mr. 
C. J. Backstrand, president of the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., spoke 
earlier this year in Washington, D.C., 
before the American Good Government 
Society. His speech was entitled “Virtue 
in the Body of the People.” I think it 
is an excellent speech, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that its text may be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIRTURE IN THE BODY OF THE PEOPLE 


(Address by C. J. Backstrand, president, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., before the 
American Good Government Society, 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
April 28, 1961) 

Mr. Chairman, Members of Congress, 
trustees of the society, fellow citizens, it is 
a high honor to have the privilege of address- 
ing this distinguished assemblaged on the 
occasion which commemorates the 172d an- 
niversary of George Washington's first inau- 
guration and which honors two statesmen of 
current times for their outstanding achieve- 
ments on behalf of good government, 

The American Good Government. Society 
makes an important contribution to the na- 
tional welfare by sponsoring this annual 
George Washington dinner so that we may 
renew our understanding, revitalize our 
faith, and regenerate our zeal for those abid- 
ing principles which undergird this Repub- 
lic—principles which are as valid today as 
they were in the age of Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson, and Hamilton. We should review 
the lessons of history more frequently, but 
all too seldom do we do so. However, this 
event assures that it will be done at least 
once each year. 

Although a Californian by birth, I am an 
adopted Pennsylvanian who has been ac- 
corded—almost but perhaps not quite—the 
status of native after first coming to Penn- 
sylvania 44 years ago and after 34 years of 
continuous residence in that great State. 
Because eastern Pennsylvania is part of the 
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hallowed and historic ground over which 
significant actions in the War for Independ- 
ence were fought, it would seem appropriate 
tonight to consider one important engage- 
ment of the Revolution which was conceived 
on and launched from Pennsylvania soll— 
the Delaware crossing on Christmas night, 
1776. 

The site of the crossing Mekonkey's 
Ferry, in Bucks County a few miles up the 
Delaware from Trenton—has been preserved 
as a membrial by the establishment of Wash- 
ington Crossing Park, a State park with 
monuments marking significant aspects of 
the operation, restored historic buildings, 
and a memorial building which houses 
Emanuel Leutze's world-famous painting 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware.” The 
park project was brought about by the lead- 
ership of a few patriotic and dedicated citi- 
zens who sought to preserve the historic 
area in order to encourage a knowledge of 
history and an understanding of the sig- 
nificance of the sacrifices of the patriots who 
made our freedom possible. 

While every schoolboy knows that Wash- 
ington crossed the Delaware and subse- 
quently surprised and soundly defeated the 
Hessians at Trenton, all too few Americans 
appreciate the significance of that action: 
In the considered judgment of competent 
historians, the American cause was at its 
lowest ebb immediately prior to the crossing. 
Had it not been for the glorious victory at 
Trenton and the subsequent successful ac- 
tion at Princeton, which caused the British 
to withdraw from most of the Jerseys, Amer- 
ican defiance of the Crown would have ended 
then and there. And there would have been 
no United States of America. 

Some may quarrel with this evaluation, 
asserting that Valley Forge marked the low 
point from which American fortunes then 
rose to eventual victory. And certainly no 
one should minimize that dark hour of the 
Revolution when a pitifully small force 
starved and bled in the snow while Howe's 
superior forces were warmly and comfortably 
quartered in Philadelphia only a few miles 
away. But a review of events leading up to 
the Delaware crossing and a comparison of 
Washington’s letters and dispatches for the 
two periods clearly indicate that the days 
before the crossing were truly the darkest 
hour, ! 

When the Declaration of Independence 
was issued in July of 1776, there was wild re- 
joicing throughout the land. Summer 
patriots were in full force everywhere, The 
States were invincible. King George could 
not possibly cross the ocean with sufficient 
force to put down the rebellion. And if he 
should try, a few rugged Continentals and 
State militia would defeat the King's regu- 
lars, and liberty would be won in short or- 
der. Such was the temper of the times. 
Then as now the public sought an optimistic 
view. 

But the British forces, evacuated from 
Boston in March, had been strongly rein- 
forced with fresh troops and ships, The 
question was—where would they strike. The 
answer was not long in coming. Late in 
August, Howe landed a powerful force on 
Long Island. The American command was 
awed by the size of the opposing force and 
the smoothness with which the amphibious 
landing was effected. 

There followed defeat after defeat accom- 
panied by debilitating retreat—defeat at Long 
Island; retreat up Manhattan Island with 
momentary success at Harlem Heights; the 
successive losses of Fort Washington and 
Fort Lee with their garrisons and supplies; 
and then the retreat across New Jersey with 
an army dwindling by the minute from sick- 
ness, desertion and the termination of short 
enlistments. With customary foresight. 
however, Washington planned ahead. He 
wrote to Congress from New Brunswick on 
December 1: 
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“I have sent forward Colonel Humpton to 
Collect proper boats and craft at the ferry 
Tor our troops, and it will be 
Of infinite importance to have every other 
Craft, besides what he takes for the above 
Purpose, secured on the west side of the 
Delaware. Otherwise, they may fall into the 
enemies hands and facilitate their views.” 

With an adroitly executed rear guard ac- 
tion which delayed the British and deceived 
them with respect to the strength of Ameri- 
Can forces, Washington slowly withdrew to 
the Delaware, and utilizing the boats, trans- 
Ported his force to the other side. Then 
Only the river and this small force stood 
as a barrier between Howe and the capture 
Of Philadelphia. Even the river could not 
be relied upon as a barrier, for if it froze 
soltdly, troops could march directly across. 

From Trenton Falls on December 10, 1776, 
in a letter to Lund Washington, the gen- 
eral graphically described his plight: 

“Our numbers, quite inadequate to the 
task of opposing that part of the army under 
the command of General Howe, being re- 
duced by sickness, desertion, and political 
death, were obliged to retire before the enemy 
who were perfectly well informed with our 
Situation, till we came to this place where 
T have no idea of being able to make a stand 
as my numbers, till joined by the Phila- 
delphia Militia, did not exceed 3,000 men 
fit for duty. I tremble for Philadelphia. 
Nothing in my opinion but General Lee's 
Speedy arrival can save it. We have brought 
Over and destroyed all the boats we can lay 
Our hands on upon the Jersey shore for many 
Miles above and below this place; but it is 
next to impossible to guard a shore for 60 
Miles, with less than half the enemy’s num- 
bers; when by force or strategem they may 
1 attempt a passage at many different 

aces.” 

It was a desperate hour, indeed. But yet 
another blow was to fall. General Lee was 
captured. This, coupled with the knowledge 
that almost all enlistments would expire by 
year's end, made Washington's plight seem- 
ingly hopeless. Under these circumstances, 
who but Washington would have decided to 
attack? 

The best evidence indicates the general 
conceived the crossing and Trenton attack 
around December 14. His plan was for a 
force including the Philadelphia Militia to 
Cross at Trenton, create a diversion, and 
block enemy escape southward. Another 
Torce was to cross above McKonkey’s Ferry 
and proceed overland to cut off Hessian re- 
treat toward Princeton. Washington's main 
force of some 2,400 men was to cross at 
the ferry. However, the forces above and be- 
low never made the crossing. But Washing- 
ton crossed. It was a foul night, The river 
Was blocked with ice and a storm was rag- 
ing. The crossing was effected in Durham 
boats, ordinarily used for the transportation 
ol iron ore, manned by Colonel Glover's sea- 
faring men from Marblehead, Mass, The 
watchword of the campaign was “Victory or 
Death,“ and the immortal words of Tom 
Paine, who accompanied the American forces 
throughout the New Jersey retreat, were read 
to the men shortly after they were written 
On December 19, 1776: 

“These are the times that try men's souls: 
the summer soldier and the sunshine patriot 
will, in this crisis, shrink from the service 
of his country; but he that stands it now 
deserves the love and thanks of man and 
woman.“ 

Washington had planned for the crossing 
to be completed by midnight so his force 
might arrive at Trenton by 5 in the morn- 
ing. But weather conditions delayed opera- 
tions, and it was 3 a.m. before all of the 
artillery had crossed, and nearly 4 o'clock be- 
fore the troops took up their march. This 
made him despair of surprising the town, 
but he pressed resolutely onward. For those 
who think the victory was possible only be- 
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cause the Hessians were surprised in their 
beds still drunk from Christmas festivities, 
let it be known that the German mercenaries 
were formed and in the field when Washing- 
ton's force struck from two directions. The 
engagement was brief—over within 2 hours. 
Not a single American was killed and only 
a handful wounded. The enemy suffered 
heavy losses, Colonel Rall, the commanding 
officer, was killed and many prisoners taken. 
In reporting the event to Congress, Wash- 
ington wrote: 

“In justice to the officers and men, I must 
add that their behaviour upon this occasion,. 
reflects the highest honor upon them. The 
difficulty of passing the river in a very se- 
vere night, and their march through a vio- 
lent storm of snow and hail, did not in the 
least abate their ardour, but when they came 
to the charge, each seemed to vie with the 
other in pressing forward, and were I to give 
a preference to any particular corps, I should 
do great injustice to the others.” 

In a postscript he added: 

“The prisoners we have taken amount in 
number to 918 of which 30 are officers. We 
have also got about 1,000 stand of arms and 
4 standards and 6 brass pieces of artillery.” 

The effect of this stunning victory and 
the action at Princeton a few days later 
was electric. The American cause had new 
life, new vigor, and “summer patriots” who 
had defected to the enemy in his period of 
New Jersey success came swarming back. 

But the cause was far from won. Untold 
hardships and many misfortunes and re- 
versals were ahead, and no one knew it 
better than Washington. However, the bril- 
liance of his moves at Trenton and Princeton 
had saved the flickering flame of liberty 
from being snuffed out, and equally im- 
portant, had saved Philadelphia. Its loss at 
that stage of the war would have been a 
disastrous blow the cause probably could not 
have sustained. The city then was not only 
the seat of Government, it was also the chief 
manufacturing and commercial center on 
which Washington’s army depended. Later, 
when Howe’s forces finally did occupy Phila- 
delphia, the blow was not so severe. The 
city was a mere shell of its former self— 
many commercial and industrial enterprises 
having been moved out during the interven- 
ing months. 

Further evidence of the crucial nature and 
importance of the Trenton and Princeton 
operations was given by Cornwallis, Howe’s 
brilliant and aggressive fleld commander. 
At the victory dinner following eventual 
triumph at Yorktown, Washington proposed 
a toast to the defeated general. Cornwallis 
rose to respond as silence settled over the 
group and said: When the illustrious part 
which Your Excellency has borne in the long 
and arduous contest becomes a matter of 
history, fame will gather your brightest 
laurels from the banks of the Delaware 
rather than those of the Chesapeake.” 

The banks of the Delaware. Yes, Corn- 
wallis had known, as had perhaps no one 
else but Washington, the slender thread by 
which the fate of the United States hung 
that cold, stormy Christmas night in 1776. 

Washington’s role in the war cannot be 
overstated. To a very great extent, he was 
the Revolution—strategist, tactician, quar- 
termaster, diplomat, and consistent servant 
of the Republic—all combined in one man. 
A significant mark of the man, and one 
which could profitably be the topic of a 
separate treatise, was his steadfast refusal 
to usurp powers that properly belonged to 
Congress. Time and again he was plagued 
by problems which he could have solved if 
he had taken the law into his own hands. 
For example, the lack of food, clothing and 
equipment for the troops—a constant source 
of worry to him—could have been greatly 
minimized if he had chosen to commandeer 
supplies from the citizens. But he did so 
only in the most dire emergencies. He also 
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had to suffer with incompetent officers com- 
missioned and sent to him by Congress. His 
task would have been easier and his troubles 
diminished had he sacked them and chosen 
his own. But he did not do so. He deferred 
to Congress, because to him it was neither 
consistent nor proper to employ autocratic, 
arbitrary means to achieve victory in a war 
for freedom. 

Immeasurably valuable though his con- 
tribution was in time of war, perhaps even 
greater was his influence in the years that 
followed. His calm dignity, sense of jus- 
tice, and extreme patience in presiding over 
the Constitutional Convention served to 
bring dissident groups together and make 
final acceptance of that great document pos- 
sible. 

The general's virtue was widely recognized 
and this fact was a potent and influential 
force in bringing about ratification by the 
States Many citizens felt that the powers 
accorded the Chief Executive in article II 
were, as Patrick Henry called them, an “aw- 
ful squint toward monarchy,” but some such 
critics were persuaded to approve by the 
comforting thought that George Washing- 
ton—who they knew did not seek king- 
ship—would be the man to put article II 
into effect. 

Perhaps the best judgment that can be 
made of his 8 years in the Presidency is 
that he fulfilled the hopes of the friends 
of the Constitution and spiked the fears of 
its critics. The friends hoped for a vigorous, 
forceful Executive with enough power to hold 
the Government together. He fulfilled that 
hope. The enemies feared that the Chief 
Executive would take so much power unto 
himself that the United States would go the 
way of most other popular governments— 
straight into tyranny. Such fears were 
groundless because of Washington's single- 
minded devotion of the principles of repre- 
sentative government. 

Most scholars would agree that his greatest 
contributions during the period of his in- 
cumbency as President were those that 
derived from his character and integrity, his 

ht and his strict adherence to constitu- 
tional principles. Jefferson later wrote with 
gratitude that Washington had conducted 
the new Government through its birth until 
it “had settled down to a quiet and orderly 
train,” principally by “scrupulously obeying 
the laws through the whole of his career, 
civil and military, of which the history of 
the world furnishes no other example.” 

Jefferson penetrated to the heart of the 
matter. How was Washington able to supply 
the inspiration, courage and leadership to 
carry the Nation through wartime crises? 
Why was he so influential in the postwar 
period? Why was he so universally admired 
and respected? The answer, simply, is that 
he was a man of great character and spiritual 
power—a man of complete integrity, dedi- 
cated to the establishment of an enduring 
government of free men. He made this 
amply clear in his first inaugural address 
when he said: 


“The preservation of the sacred fire of lib- 
erty and the destiny of the republican model 
of government are justly considered, perhaps, 
as deeply, as finally, staked on the experi- 
ment intrusted to the hands of the American 
people.” 

Today—172 years after Washington spoke 
these solemn words—we find the fate of this 
noble experiment still reposing in the hands 
of the American people, and we find our 
Nation facing grave perils from within and 
without. A fanatical and conscienceless 
enemy has served notice that it will not 
rest until it has the entire world as its do- 
main. The United States is regarded by this 
enemy as the principal barrier standing in its 
way. 

Though the military threat is great, it is 
important to recognize that the Communist 
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challenge today is economic as well as mili- 
tary. They have declared all-out economic 
war against us, and currently are attempting 
by every means to undermine our industrial 
strength and the stability of the dollar. The 
Communist strategy is to weaken us eco- 
nomically by luring us into excessive Gov- 
ernment spending at home and abroad—and 
to destroy international confidence in Amer- 
ica by singling out our weaknesses and fail- 
ures and ignoring our strengths and supe- 
riorities. 

It seems clear that I, as a nation, we are 
to meet successfully this type of attack, there 
is urgent need for a greater degree of under- 
standing of the operation of our system, or 
if you will, a need for a higher level of eco- 
nomic literacy. Unless the general public 
gains a better grasp of economic funda- 
mentals, public support for the sound poli- 
cles now so vitally needed will not be forth- 
coming. . 

Economic literacy may be defined as full 
comprehension of a simple principle that 
our commonsense tells us is true; namely, 
that few things in life are free. Almost all 
carry a price tag in terms of cost, effort, and 
sacrifice. Furthermore, liberty—individual 
freedom—tis inextricably linked to economic 
freedom. If the allocation of goods, serv- 
ices, and resources is made by the arbitrary 


decisions of the state, backed by the em- 


ployment of force of which it has a monop- 
oly, human freedom is inevitably curtailed. 
On the other hand, history teaches that hu- 
man freedom and opportunity flourish un- 
der the operation of the free market mech- 
anism of our capitalistic society. The facts 
are clear and the proposition basically sim- 
ple, yet it is not generally understood. 

If we are a people continue to embrace 
centralist concepts and grant continually 
greater authority to an all-powerful cen- 
tral government, and thereby lose our free- 
dom, we will have been conquered by our 
own è 

Indeed, prophetic were Washington's 
words in a letter to Lafayette dated Febru- 
ary 7, 1788, referring to one of the consti- 
tutional safeguards, the division of powers, 
and setting forth the one essential and criti- 
cal factor on which its continued existence 
depends: 

“That these powers are so distributed 
among the legislative, executive, and judi- 
cial branches, into which the General Gov- 

. ernment is arranged, that it can never be in 
danger of degenerating into a monarchy, an 
oligarchy, an aristocracy, or any other des- 
potic or oppressive form, so long as there 
shall remain any virtue in the body of the 

le.” > 

“So long as there shall remain any virtue.” 

Virtue here, I believe, was used in the 
classic sense of civic virtue as known in the 
ancient world—prudence, the ability to reg- 
ulate and discipline oneself through the ex- 
ercise of reason; fortitude, firmness of mind 
ih meeting danger or adversity; temperance, 
calm self-control; and justice, the principle 
of rectitude and just dealing of men with 
each other. 

Does this kind of virtue exist in the body 
of the American people today? Certainly in 
many it does—in many, I fear, it does not. 
Perhaps the proportions are not significantly 
different from those that obtained in Wash- 
ington's day. And yet observers of the mog- 
ern scene detect some disturbing symp- 
toms—the increase in crime and juvenile de- 
linquency—the dependence on others and 
emphasis on security rather than opportu- 
nity—the behavior of American captives sub- 
jected to Chinese Communist “brainwash- 
ing” in Korea indicating a lack of falth in 
themselves, a feeling of insecurity, and only 
a hazy understanding of American institu- 
tions—and the indifference of so many to 
the responsibilities of citizenship in failing 
to participate in government and to exercise 
their franchise, This situation exists prin- 
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cipally because in our homes, schools and 
businesses we have not sufficiently empha- 
sized and practiced self-reliance, the assump- 
tion of personal responsibility, and such oth- 
er virtues as thrift and industry, and we 
have failed somehow to develop an under- 
standing of and zeal for American principles 
to the extent that our enemy has developed 
understanding, dedication and zeal for his. 

It seems clear that we have a job to do, 
and it must start with each of us as indi- 
viduals. We can begin by accepting the per- 
sonal responsibility to work to revitalize the 
essential yirtues in our homes, our schools, 
our own businesses, our communities, and 
generally in the Nation. 

In our homes, it is important for us to 
teach our children the values of personal 
responsibility, self-reliance and self-disci- 
pline, and to set an example for them with 
our own conduct. 

In our schools, we must be alert to the 
atmosphere in which our children are being 
educated. We must use our influence to im- 
prove that atmosphere and to see that cur- 
riculum offerings and teaching methods en- 
Courage personal responsibility and account- 
ability, and that emphasis is placed upon 
the underlying meaning of American prin- 
ciples. 

Those of us in business must keep this 
objective in the foreground for ourselves 
and our assoclates—being personally respon- 
sible ourselves and encouraging our asso- 
clates to be responsible, self-reliant, and 
accountable for results. 

In our communities, we must seek to en- 
courage and support those programs that 
call for local responsibility and self-reliance 
as opposed to subsidy support from the 
State and Federal Governments. 

And, finally, in the Nation we can reaffirm 
this principle by throwing our support in 
favor of policies and legislation that promote 
personal responsibility, and resist those that 
encourage dependence on government. 

Each of us as individuals can do much 
to help—and we will do it if we accept the 
challenge as a personal responsibility—the 
responsibility for doing our part toward 
bringing about an increase in understand- 
ing and dedication to American principles 
and traditions, and heightened resolution to 
preserve our heritage for those who come 
after us. Thus must we assume our own 
individual responsibility in the fateful 
struggle for men's minds between the forces 
of liberty and the forces of totalitarian 
tyranny—to the end that there always may 
remain in America a great measure of vir- 
tue in the body of the people.” 


Robert S. Ball 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, July 9, the city of Detroit and Capi- 
tol Hill lost a young, highly competent, 
and outstanding journalist, Robert S. 
Ball. 

Iconsidered Bob a good friend of mine. 
Our friendship took root in the years 
1951 and 1952, when Bob served as ad- 
ministrative assistant to the late Senator 
from Michigan, the Honorable Blair 
Moody. During that period he met and 
married one of my former secretaries, 
Marion Lacey. After that it was my 
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privilege to work with Bob in his assign- 
ment to Capitol Hill as a reporter for the 
Detroit News Washington Bureau. Bob 
was a familiar figure on the Hill in his 
representation of the Detroit News; he 
was a man devoted to his profession; he 
did not overlook essential details; in a 
word, he was thorough in his dissemina- 
tion of the news. His death at the early 
age of 49 will be felt here. 

With his passing, I know that Members 
on both sides of the aisle in the House 
and Senate, join me in expressing our 
sympathy to his dear wife, Marion; to his 
son, Robert, Jr.; to his editor, Mr. Martin 
Hayden; and to his close friends and 
associates of the fourth estate. 


W. Kingsland Macy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death on July 15 of, W. Kings- 
land Macy, a former Member of Con- 
gress, representing the First District of 
New York, comes as a shock to his many 
friends. 

I am proud to say that I knew Kings- 
land Macy for over 50 years and al- 
though I did not always agree with him 
in his views regarding public affairs, I 
nevertheless had real affection and pro- 
found respect for his character. He was 
fearless in his public life and for a num- 
ber of years he was recognized as a leader 
in Republican circles in New York State. 

His career, which was a turbulent one, 
is well set forth in an article appearing 
in the New York Herald Tribune on 
Sunday, July 16, and I am pleased to in- 
clude it with my remarks as follows: 

View on Compromisrs 

William Kingsland Macy was a fighter with 
whatever weapon came first to hand. Hav- 
ing decided to make politics his career, he 
played a no-holds-barred game from the 
time he first entered the arena. When he 
was ejected, by ballot, from the particular 
arena in which he fought for 25 years, he 
was able to state his philosophy in eight 
words. - 

“Defeat is better by far than any compro- 
mise,” he said in his call for a meeting of 
the Suffolk County Republican County Com- 
mittee which was to name his successor. 

His final defeat was accomplished through 
a letter written to him in September 1950 
by Lt. Gov. Joe R. Hanley. Mr. Hanley wrote, 
in a personal letter of which the text was 
widely publicized, that he would be able to 
pay Mr. Macy money that the latter had 
loaned him because he [Mr. Hanley] had 
been assured “of being able to clean up my 
financial obligations.” The implication was 
that Mr. Hanley had agreed to accept the 
Republican nomination for U.S, Senator, and 
thus take himself out of the gubernatorial 
race which Thomas E. Dewey won for the 
third time in that year, in exchange for 
assurances of financial security. 

DENIED PART IN DEAL 


Although he denied that he was a party 
to any sort of deal, Mr. Macy was beaten in 
his bid for a third term in Congress and 
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Many believed that this was due to his con- 
nection with the Hanley letter case. The 
vote for Mr. Macy and his Democrat-Liberal 
Opponent, Ernest Greenwood, was so close 
that a recount was ordered. When this show- 
ed that Mr. Macy had lost, he fought the 
Case through the courts—and lost again. 

As soon as a canvass of the Suffolk County 
Vote showed that he had lost his seat in the 
House of Representatives, Mr. Macy an- 
nounced his resignation as county chairman. 
He changed his mind almost at once, how- 
ever, and it was not until the primary elec- 
tion of August 21, 1951, demonstrated con- 
Clusively his loss of power that he finally 
decided to relinquish the post which he had 
held since 1926. 

In 1950 Mr. Macy sued the New York World- 
Telegram & Sun for $250,000 damages, claim- 
ing he was libeled by an article saying that 
he had threatened to make the Hanley letter 
Public unless he, Mr. Macy, received the 
1950 Republican nomination for Senator. 

He was awarded $50,000 by the Supreme 
Court in 1955 but this was set aside 2 years 
later by the court of appeals on the grounds 
of improperly received evidence in the trial. 
The court held unanimously, however, that 
Mr. Macy had been libeled by the article. 

A new trial was ordered but the case was 
Settled out of court in 1958. The terms 
Were not disclosed. 

A rarity among those who were able to 
rise to the top of the local political heap, Mr. 

was born in New Tork November 21, 
1889. He was graduated from Groton and 
Harvard, thus following the same educational 
Pattern as that pursued by Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, but tock u fling at business before de- 
ciding to make a life work of politics. 

He joined the Union Pacific Tea Co. after 
getting his Harvard diploma In 1912 and rose 
Tapidly to become its president. Then he 
left the wholesale grocery business and 
bought a seat on the stock exchange. 

His political activities took shape in the 
early twenties and by 1926 he had become 
the Republican leader in Suffolk County. 
Two years later he was selected as a delegate 
to the Republican National Convention and 
Was a member of the New York contingent 
in 1932, 1940, and 1944. He was a delegate 
to 10 consecutive State conventions as well. 

In 1930 Mr. Macy became chairman of the 
State Republican committee and served in 
that post until 1934. He was unseated as 
the result of another of the intraparty fights 
in which he was engaged during a great part 
Of his political life. 

It was during this period that he launched 
& drive against what he considered to be cor- 
rupt practices in the administration of New 
York City. One fruit of these endeavors was 
the Seabury investigation in 1931 and 1932, 
ton which Mayor James J. Walker re- 
Signed. At the same time Mr. Macy was just 
as assiduous—and vociferous—in seeking 
Changes in Suffolk County and in his own 
town of Islip. For the most part his efforts 
Were successful and he became even more 
Powerful in Republican circles. 

STATE SENATOR IN 1945 

His first campaign for an elective office 
Was successful. He ran for State senator 
in the 1945 election and won by a large 
Majority. In 1946 he was a successful can- 
didate for the House of Representatives. 
Two years later he was reelected by an even 
larger vote. His defeat when he ran for a 
third term in 1950 was considered a major 
Upset. 

Mr. Macy was for many years an ardent 
Supporter of Governor Dewey. But he finally 
came to oppose Mr. Dewey bitterly. The 
Hanley case brought the feud into the open, 
although political observers in New York 
and Albany knew about it long before. 

His influence on the national political 
Picture was hard to assess. He supported 
Senator Borah, unsuccessfully, for the Re- 
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publican presidential nomination in 1936 
and was opposed to the 1940 nomination of 
Wendell Willkie. He was said to favor Sena- 
tor Robert A. Taft as the Republican entry 
for 1952. 

Since his 1951 retirement from politics, 
Mr. Macy had devoted his time to his busi- 
ness interests. He was chairman of the Suf- 
folk Consolidated Press Co., which publishes 
eight weekly newspapers, including the Bay 
Shore Sentinel, the Babylon Eagle, the Long 
Island Sun, and the Port Jefferson Times. 

He was also head of the Suffolk Broad- 
casting Co. and the Great River Realty Corp. 

His clubs included the Union Racquet and 
Tennis, Harvard, and the Downtown Asso- 
ciation. 


Texas Lost Brilliant Public Servant, Civic 
Leader, With Death of Judge Dale 
Harbin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr..President, 
with the tragic passing of County Judge 
Dale W. Harbin on July 6, the people of 
Erath County, whom he served so dili- 
gently and efficiently, and all of the peo- 
ple of Texas, whose right to progressive 
and honest government he championed 
throughout his life, have lost a statesman 
whose accomplishments are virtually 
unparalleled in Texas in this genera- 
tion for one so young. Judge Dale Har- 
bin was only 37 years old, but those were 
years of faithful service to the citizens 
of Erath County, who first elected him 
their county judge in 1948, and who re- 
elected him for six more terms. 

I shall. always cherish the memory of 
Judge Dale Harbin. He was a brilliant 
beacon light for good government in 
Texas during an era when our State 
government and our proud Lone Star 
flag were sullied by greed and corruption. 
He was a mighty oak of a man in his 
devotion to the heritage of democracy, 
when the fortunes of democracy were at 
low ebb in Texas. He was a man of 
courage and conviction, when these were 
hollow phrases in the hearts and on the 
tongues of the unscrupulous tools of 
the special interests who dominated 
Texas government. 

Nine years ago, when I first ran for 
Governor of Texas, Judge Dale Harbin, 
then only 28 years old, stood up and 
was counted as a brilliant leader in our 
battle to return the government of 
Texas to the people of Texas. He signed 
a letter addressed to all county judges 
and commissioners in Texas, urging them 
to join in our effort to redeem the gover- 
norship, once so nobly used as an in- 
strument for progress and humanity by 
James Stephen Hogg and James V. 
Allred. 

In five campaigns Judge Dale Harbin 
raised his voice, girded his sword, and 
marched in the forefront of those who 
battled against all which he opposed— 
corruption, greed, lack of vision, ignor- 
ance, intolerance, and mistrust of the 
wisdom of the people. 
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As county judge of Erath County he 
wrote an indelible page across the his- 
tory of county government in Texas. His 
unceasing work on behalf of farm-to- 
market roads and in the interest of ef- 
ficient and economical county govern- 
ment will serve as a guide to those who 
follow him. 

As a Christian, a father, a husband, as 
a doer of good in his community, Judge 


Dale Harbin was loved by all. 
His widow, Mrs. Lanelle Whitefield 
Harbin; his son, Dale, Butch“; his 


daughter, Melissa Ann; his brother, Dick 
Harbin, and all his other relatives, have 
my profound sympathy for their great 
loss at this time, as they shall forever 
have my friendship. 

Judge Dale Harbin was one of God's 
noblemen. We can never replace him; 
we shall never forget him. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted in the Recorp an 
article on the work of Judge Dale Harbin 
of Erath Gounty, Tex., which appeared 
in the Stephenville, Tex., Empire- 
Tribune of July 8, 1961, entitled, “Judge 
Dale W. Harbin, Civic Leader, Suc- 
cumbs.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JupGcE Date W. HARBIN, CIVIC LEADER, 
SUCCUMBS 


Funeral services will be held at 3 pm. 
Saturday in the First Methodist Church for 
Dale W. Harbin, 37, Erath County judge and 
popular civi? leader who died about 8 pm. 
Thursday in Harris Memorial Hospital, Fort 
Worth. 

Judge Harbin had been in falling health 
for several years, having undergone open 
heart surgery in April and June 1960. He 
had reentered the Stephenville Hospital a 
few weeks ago and was transferred to Harris 
Hospital in Fort Worth only Thursday when 
his condition became worse. 

Officials of the Stephenville Funeral Home 
said at noon Friday that earlier plans to re- 
turn the remains to Stephenville Friday 
morning were changed when large crowds 
of friends appeared at the Fort Worth mor- 
tuary. The delayed return was reset for 
about 3.30 p.m, 

His body will lie in state at the Stephen- 
ville Funeral Home until time of the services 
Saturday. 

All Erath County offices were closed Friday 
and will be closed Saturday in his memory 
and the Stephenville Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, of which he was a director and legal 
advisor, will be closed Saturday. 

Rey. Raymond Burton, former pastor of 
the First Methodist Church who only re- 
cently was trasferred to Cleburne, will offi- 
ciate at the services. Interment will be 
made in the Erath Garden of Memories un- 
der the direction of Harrell Funeral Home, 
Dublin, 


The popular young attorney, one of the 
charter members and first directors of the 
Stephenville Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
was nominated for consideration as one of 
the “Five Outstanding Young Men” of Texas 
by the local chapter in December 1955. He 
was the first man so nominated by the 
Stephenville chapter. 

He was a member of one of the pioneer 
founding families of this area, his grand- 
father being the namesake of the Harbin 
NOES between Stephenville and Dub- 

n. 

At the time ot his election as Erath County 
judge in 1948 he was recognized as the 
youngest man to be elected to that position 
in the State. He since has been reelected to 
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four 2-year and two 4-year terms without 
opposition, 

Civically, socially, and professionally, 
Judge Harbin served in a number of ca- 
pacities. He was a member of the Ste- 
phenville Lions which group he served as a 
director, vice president, and president in 
turn and also headed a number of commit- 
tees for the organization. 

In 1953 he was elected secretary-treasurer 
of the West Texas County Judges and Com- 
missioners Association and the following 
year served the group as president. He also 
served as director of the association and also 
was a member of the board of the Texas 
County Judges and Commissioners Associa- 
tion. 

In addition to his Jaycee and Lions club 
affiliations and service, he was a member of 
the First Methodist Church, chamber of 
commerce, Masonic lodge, IOOF lodge and 
a number of other organizations. 

He had served his church as a steward, 

Sunday school class teacher and committee 
chairman. 
He served 2 years as cubmaster of Ste- 
phenville Cub Scout Pack Seven, was an 
adult adyisor on citizenship for the Coman- 
che Trail Council of the Boy Scouts and 
served the youth movement in other capaci- 
tles. 

Twice he headed the Erath County Red 
Cross fund campaign during drought years 
and each time the drive reached quota col- 
lections in spite of the adverse conditions. 

He was one of the organizers of the Ste- 
phenville Savings and Loan Association, 
which has grown since chartering in 1955 
into a $5 million institution. He was serv- 
ing the group as a director at the time of 
his death. 

Known for his devotion to economy in 
government, Judge Harbin has led Erath 
County to a virtual debt-free status since 
he took office in 1948, the county having had 
a bonded indebtedness of $300,000-plus at 
that time. 

One of the outstanding accomplishments 
of the county during his administration has 
been in the field of farm-to-market roads. 
An estimated 150 miles of such roads have 
been built during the period with others 
designated for future construction. 

Since he took office, in addition to the 
farm-to-market road program and the econ- 
omy drives, the county courthouse has been 
completely remodeled and at one time, fol- 
lowing the severe floods of May 1949, 60-odd 
road and bridge structures had to be re- 
paired and restored. 

In 1950 the West Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce recognized the leadership Judge Har- 
bin put forth in the county when it desig- 
nated the county as a five-star county, one 
of three in the 127-county area being so 
recognized. The award was made for at- 
taining high standards in five fields. 

These standards included a tax rate of not 
more than 80 cents, net debt not exceeding 
5 percent of the assessed valuations of all 
funds on cash basis, operation within the 
budget and collection of 95 percent or more 
of taxes assessed in the previous 5 years. 

Dale Harbin was born on August 19, 1923, 
in Dublin, the son of the late Mr, and Mrs. 
Tom Harbin. He attended Erath County 
Public Schools until he entered high school 
at Whitesboro, where he graduated in 1941, 

The day after he finished high school he 
enrolled as a prelaw student of the Univer- 
sity of Texas in Austin, where he also ob- 
tained his legal education. 

On June 21, 1943, he married the former 
Miss Lanelle Whitefield in Dublin and they 
became the parents of two children, a son, 
Dale “Butch” Harbin, Jr., and a daughter, 
Melissa Ann. 
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Judge Harbin worked his way through col- 
lege by being employed at the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety at night, graduating 
from the University of Texas Law School in 
1944. He practiced law in Dublin for 2 
years prior to his election ds county judge. 


The Hospital Ship SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION se REMAS 


HON. JAMES E VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
residents of central Pennsylvania are 
mighty proud of their dental hygienist, 
Miss Pulie Wehrle, now on board the 
American people's floating medical- 
teacher training center, the SS Hope. 

Miss Wehrle, the only Pennsylvanian 
aboard the American mercy ship, is from 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. The following inter- 
esting article concerning Miss Wehrle 
and her experience as a member of the 
SS Hope's medical staff appeared in the 
June 27, 1961 edition of the Altoona 
(Pa.) Mirror. The article follows: 


ONLY PENNSYLVANIAN ABOARD SS “Hope” Is 
HOLLIDAYSBURG WOMAN 


Miss Pulie Wehrle of 37 Sylvan Drive, Hol- 
lidaysburg, has arrived at Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, with the hospital ship SS Hope. Miss 
Wehrle, the only Pennsylvanian on the Amer- 
ican mercy ship's medical staff, is a dental 
hygienist. 

Hope arrived at Saigon last week after a 
trip up the contested Mekong River, passing 
through the delta area where an estimated 
12,000 Communist Viet Cong guerrillas are 
operating. While helicopters stayed close 
overhead, the 15,000-ton ship passed between 
narrow banks without incident. 

The Hope, a former Navy hospital ship on 
loan to the People-to-People Health Founda- 
tion as a medical teaching ship, completed 
an 8-month tour of the islands of the Re- 
public of Indonesia before beginning its stay 
at Saigon, where it will remain for several 
months. 

Miss Mehrle, who was in practice with her 
father, her brother and an uncle in Altoona 
for 16 years before she joined the Hope, 
sailed with the ship from San Francisco last 
fall on its maiden voyage. 

In Indonesia, she was with the ship during 
its work on Java, and at the islands of Bali, 
Lombok, Sumbawa, Celebes, Timor, Ambon, 
and Flores. The stop at Flores was to give 
aid to victims of an earthquake at the town 
of Ende. 

On the ship Miss Wehrle works in the 
dental clinic, six decks down from the 
bridge. The fully equipped dental clinic, 
which was planned for the ship when it 
was in Navy service, is decorated now with 
gifts from Indonesian patients—a sailing 
ship made entirely of cloves, from the island 
of Ambon, one of the legendary Spice 
Islands, Balinese woodcarvings, and paint- 
ings. 

Miss Wehrle commented that the people 
of the islands have better teeth, as children, 
than most Americans do, and that the rough 
diet of the country people gives them better 
teeth. However, the lack of dental care— 
there is 1 dentist in that country for each 
270,000 people—soon ruins their good start. 
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There’s one problem Julie never ran into 
with her patients in Altoona: Betelnut 
chewing. In some of the islands, the women 
chew betel constantly, and wads of the red 
stuff hang from their mouths. 

“Betelnut keeps the teeth clean, the same 
as tobacco chewing,” Miss Wehrle said 
cheerfully, when she talked to a reporter 
aboard Hope recently. “It has an astringent 
effect. Of course, it does stain the teeth, just 
as tobacco does.“ 

The greatest satisfaction of her work in 
Indonesia, Miss Wehrle said, was “meeting 
the people. They are a very fine people. 
They have a marvelous sensitivity to what 
the other fellow is feeling. They don't want 
anything to cause anyone discomfort,” 

Miss Wehrle has worked with several den- 
tists aboard Project Hope. The permanent 
Hope staff of 60 includes 1 dentist, Dr. 
Stanley Hellman, of Chicago. In addition 
to the permanent staff, Hope is joined for 
periods of several months at a time by spe- 
clalists from many medical fields who work 
as unpaid volunteers. This group has in-. 
cluded other dentists and oral surgeons from 
many parts of the United States. 

In Saigon, Miss Wehrle will be working 
with dental people from local hospitals. Be- 
cause outlying areas of Vietnam are subject 
to rebel attack, the Hope staff will not go 
freely into the villages and countryside as 
they did in Indonesia, 

Miss Wehrle, a past president of the Penn- 
sylvania State Dental Hygienists Association, 
said she is looking forward to working with 
the people in another of southeast Asia’s new 
nations, 

Project Hope is a privately sponsored pro- 
gram to share this Nation’s modern medical 
knowledge and skills with newly developing 
countries. Its primary vehicle is the SS 
Hope I, a floating medical center—serying 
southeast Asia in its first year of operation. 

The vessel, formerly the U.S. Navy hospital 
ship Consolation built during World War II. 
is on loan from the Government. It con- 
tains the most modern medical equipment, 
supplies, and training aids. 

The permanent medical staff of the SS 
Hope I includes 15 physicians, 1 dentist, 25 
nurses, and 30 auxiliary personnel. Volun- 
teer teams of up to 35 physicians are flown 
to the ship on a rotating basis for tours of 
2 to 4 months. The medical staff in- 
cludes top specialists in the key fields of 
medicine. More than 3,000 medical people 
have applied for assignments on the SS 
Hope I. 

Hope Is essentially a teaching program, al- 
though necessarily there is treatment in- 
volved. American members of the medical 
staff are assigned to work in small teams 
with their local counterparts, This enables 
the American staffers to pass along modern 
techniques and the latest medical knowledge 
under working conditions. 

Part of the medical staff works on ship- 
board, part forms mobile, inland teams. 
They work with physicians, surgeons, den- 
tists, health officers, sanitation officials, 
nurses, midwives, and technicians. 

Training is conducted through actual hos- 
pital procedures, classroom lectures and dis- 
cussions, movies and film strips. Teaching 
is stressed because this enables Hope to have 
& more enduring effect on local health con- 
ditions than would attempts at widespread 
treatment. There are too many millions 
in need of treatment for a relatively small 
project to have broad impact in actually 
curing diseases. Concentration on training 
enables Hope to help upgrade the local ca- 
pability to diagnose and treat. Local medi- 
cal people are, in turn, able to teach others. 
Hope's impact thus grows and spreads. 

The SS Hope I visits only those countries 
to which it has been invited by the local 
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Medical professions. Indonesia was the first 
stop. Invitations also have been received 
from South Vietnam, South Korea, Okinawa 
and Pakistan. The ship left for Indonesia 
September 22, 1960. 

Hope's program is geared to the specific 
needs of the countries visited. Activities are 
Worked out in advance with local doctors. 
This enables Hope to concentrate on the 
Most serious and pressing problems of each 
country. 

It costs about $3.5 million for 1 year's 
Operation of the SS Hope I. The money comes 

private contributions—from business 
and industry, labor unions, other private 
groups and individual contributions. Con- 
tributions are tax deductible. 

Support for Project Hope is widespread. 
It has been endorsed by the American Medical 
Association, the American Dental Associa- 
tion, and many other associations. It had 
the personal backing of former President 
Elsenhower, who made the decision to lend 
the hospital ship. President Kennedy has 
reaffirmed the importance of Hope’s work. 
Other examples: American President Lines 
Operates the ship at cost; American drug, 
Pharmaceutical and medical supply firms 
Supply the materials and equipment needed. 
Ex-Cell-O Corp. has produced a major motion 
Picture project to raise funds for Hope. 

The need for Hope is great. In much of 
Southeast Asia there just aren't enough doc- 
tors to go around. Project Hope does, in ef- 
fect, bring the medical school to them. 

Project Hope was founded and is headed 
by Dr. William B. Walsh, Washington, D.C., 
internist and heart specialist. It is the major 
activity of the People-to-People Health 
Foundation, Inc., 1818 M Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in keeping 
With the joint resolution approved July 
17, 1959, in which the Congress has au- 
thorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
Proclamation commemorating Captive 
Nations Week, President John F. Ken- 
nedy issued the following proclamation 


July 14, 1961: 
Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Hyannis, Mass., July 14, 1962. 

Following is the text of the President's 
proclamation on Captive Nations Week: 

“Whereas by a joint resolution approved 
July 17, 1959 (73 Stat. 212), the Congress has 
&uthorized and requested the President of 
the United States of America to issue a 
proclamation designating the third week in 
July 1959 as “Captive Nations Week,” and to 
issue a similar proclamation each year until 
Such time as freedom and independence shall 
nave. been achieved for all captive na- 
tions of the world; and 

“Whereas many of the roots of our society 
and our population lie in these countries; 
and 


“Whereas it is in keeping with our national 
tradition that the American people manifest 
its interest in the freedom of other nations: 

“Now, therefore I, John F. Kennedy, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby designate the week beginning July 
16, 1961, as Captive Nations Week. 


“I invite the people of the United States 
of America to observe this week with appro- 
priate ceremonies and activities, and I urge 
them to recommit themselves to the support 
of the just aspirations of all peoples for na- 
tional independence and freedom.” 


Appraisal of New Frontier Finds Aims 
Still Unfulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AVERY 


= OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. AVERY. Mr. Speaker, there have 
lately been many attempts to analyze 
the accomplishments and the present 
status of the new Democratic adminis- 
tration. It is only natural that we Re- 
publicans might tend to be overly criti- 
cal, especially in view of the generaliza- 
tions made by then candidate Kennedy 
during the recent campaign. On the 
other hand, there is a natural tendency 
for Democrats to attempt to explain the 
several unfortunate decisions, or lack of 
decisions, made by the new administra- 
tion. In the Washington Star for July 
16, I observed what I considered to be 
the most objective appraisal of the Ken- 
nedy administration and the serious 
problems that still must be solved by the 
United States. I am asking unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Recorp 
today in order that it might be preserved 
for a subsequent comparison, perhaps at 
the end of the 87th Congress: 

APPRAISAL OF NEW FRONTIER FINDS AIMS 

STILL UNFULFILLED 
(By David S. Broder) 

A year and a day have elapsed since John 
F. Kennedy, accepting the nomination of 
the Democratic Party for the Presidency of 
the United States, squinted into a Pacific 
sunset and said: 

“We stand today on the edge of a New 
Frontier—a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and 
threats.” 

The shafts of light were almost horizontal, 
crossing the Los Angeles Coliseum from 
homeplate to the bleachers and illuminat- 
ing the face of the tense young man speak- 
ing the words that were to become the 
theme of his successful campaign. 

A year older, a few pounds heavier and 
burdened by 6 months In office, President 
Kennedy is resting today on Cape Cod. From 
the porch of his home, he looks east over 
Nantucket Sound, not toward a new fron- 
tier, but toward the old and persistent prob- 
lem of Berlin. 

In the weekend lull in Washington, it 
seems appropriate to ask the question, How 
goes the New Frontier? 

PROMISED BREAK 

Mr. Kennedy had pledged a year ago that 
his election would bring a sharp break with 
the policies of the past. “The world is 
changing,” he said. The old era is ending. 
The old ways will not do.” 

But how new, really, are his programs? 

He had insisted, a year ago, that his New 
Frontier would ask the American people to 
emulate the pioneers and give up some of 
their personal comfort for the common 
cause. He had said his administration 
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would “hold out the promise of more sacri- 
fice, instead of more security.” 

But where, really, has the frontier spirit 
entered the program of the New Frontier? 

These questions were put yesterday to two 
men, both associates of Mr. Kennedy for 
many years, one a devoted follower and the 
other a frequent critic. 

The critic replied, “There havent’ been any 
new solutions to new problems from this 
administration. For the most part, they 
have been preoccupied with old problems 
and have been using the ideas that have 
been kicking around in Congress for the 
last 6 years. 

“As for sacrifice,” he added, “I'm afraid 
that has been tagged as just political talk. 
I don't get the impression from my mail 
that the spirit of bearing sacrifice willing- 
ly—particularly financial sacrifice through 
taxes—is any more widespread than before.” 

SAYS POINT MISSED 


The President's friend commented, “I 
think what he says about the novelty of the 
Kennedy programs is largely true, but it 
misses the point. The President did not say 
we had to dream up new ideas in all these 
problem areas; what he said we had to do 
was take the steps to deal with them. And 
that is what is happening. 

"I also think he is making progress in 
helping the American people to understand 
and accept the burdens they must carry in 
the years ahead, but I concede he still has 
along way to go.” 

A review of the record indicates clearly 
that almost all of the Kennedy domestic 
program is made up of familiar items. Bills 
to aid depressed areas, increase the mini- 
mum wage, expand housing subsidies, and 
assist education all passed one or both 
Houses of Congress before. Even the long- 
term foreign aid commitment Mr. Kennedy 
is seeking so actively now was voted on by 
the Senate 3 years ago. It failed then, 
largely because the Eisenhower administra- 
tion withdrew its support at a critical junc- 
ture. 

As a result of the 6 years of conflict be- 
tween a Democratic Congress and an oppo- 
sition-party President, a logjam of domestic 
legislation was created. Mr. Kennedy's elec- 
tion broke that logjam and opened the way 
for passage of major bills that are part of 
the Democratic program even if they do not 
bear the special stamp of the New Frontier. 


PLANS OPPOSED 


As against that accomplishment, there 
is the conspicuous fact that many of the 
Kennedy administration’s original ideas 
have been roughly handled even by a Con- 
gress of the same party. The master plan 
for agriculture—probably the most sweeping 
innovation Mr. Kennedy proposed in any 
domestic field—was turned down cold. So 
were his reorganization plans for some of the 
regulatory agencies and his revised formula 
for distributing Federal school aid funds 
among the States. 

The tax changes the President has so far 
suggested—though controversial—have only 
nibbled at the edges of the problems in that 
field. A variety of minor welfare changes 
have been voted, but the key proposal—to 
finance medical care for the aged through 
social security—has not been pressed. 

The same thing cannot be said of foreign 
policy, however. The Kennedy administra- 
tion, although preoccupied with holding to- 
gether a military alliance in Europe and Asia, 
has given through the Alliance for Progress 
new impetus and importance to the Latin 
American aid program; it has by its votes 
in the United Nations on Angola and other 
questions placed the United States plainly 
on the side of the former colonial countries 
of Africa; it has displayed a more cordial 
attitude toward the neutral nations; and 
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it has, in the Peace Corps, found a new way 
of demonstrating America’s sense of involve- 
ment with the progress.of the poorer coun- 
tries. 

REPRESENT DEPARTURES 


None of these ventures is far enough ad- 
vanced to judge its effect—but they do, at 
least, represent new departures in American 
diplomacy. 

The chief criticism of the New Frontier 
has been that its deeds too frequently have 
failed to match its words. There is more 
than a little irony in this, for Mr. Kennedy 
said in Los Angeles a year ago that “rhetoric 
is not enough” and that those who want to 
hear more promises to this group or that, 
more harsh rhetoric about the men in the 
Kremlin” should find themselves another 
candidate. 

Yet his own administration has been ac- 
cused repeatedly of talking tough to the 
Communists—in Laos and in Cuba—and 
then backing down. 

Mr. Kennedy has also been charged with 
hypocricy for calling for sacrifice while rais- 
ing farm subsidies, improving welfare bene- 
fits, and indulging in the easy device of deficit 
spending. 

Frequently he has been asked to spell out 
what sacrifices he was asking. He replied in 
a May speech with a long list of requests: 

“To meet tax levels and close tax loop- 
holes to exercise self-restraint on 
wages and prices and crop production and 
work stoppages * * * to serve in the Peace 
Corps, or the armed services or the civil 
service or civil defense* * * to pay higher 
payroll taxes, postal rates, and teachers’ 
salaries * * * and to respect constitutional 
rights.” 

PARTIES NOTED 


The critics replied that these requests were 
far from Spartan and noted with some bit- 
terness the example the Kennedys were set- 
ting with their lavish entertainment of for- 
eign visitors and their frequent weekend 
family parties in Hyannis Port. 

It may be that, given time, President Ken- 
nedy can create the tone and achieve the 
programs he projected in his Los Angeles 


speech. 

But it is clear from the unrelenting and 
increasing pressure the Communists have 
put on this country since he took office that 
they do not intend to give him that time. 

The vital question—in Berlin, in southeast 
Asia, and at home—is the one Mr. Kennedy 
stated a year ago— whether our society 
with its freedom of choice, its breadth of 
opportunity, its range of alternatives, can 
compete with the single-minded advance of 
the Communist system.” 

“Have we the nerve and the will?” he 
asked. “Are we willing to match the Rus- 
sian sacrifice of the present for the future— 
or must we sacrifice our future in order to 
enjoy the present?” 

“That,” he said, and it seems ever truer 
now, “is the question of the New Frontier.” 


Foreign Aid and Freedom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 14, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of Senators to the 
text of a broadcast entitled Foreign Aid 
and Freedom” which was delivered by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany over 
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the American Broadcasting Co. network 

on July 13, 1961. 

It is a strong and forthright state- 
ment of support for the foreign aid pro- 
posals of President Kennedy and de- 
serves serious consideration by everyone. 
It reflects a great depth of understand- 
ing of our international problems by one 
of the great leaders of trade unonism 
inthis country. Free trade unionism has 
a great contribution to make to the suc- 
cess of our international affairs and it 
is reassuring to see a leader in this fleld 
lending his support to sound long-range 
programing in the field of foreign aid. I 
ask unanimous consent that the address 
by Mr. Meany be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Text or RD BROADCAST BY AFL-CIO PRESI- 
DENT GEORGE MEANY ON FOREIGN AID AND 
FREEDOM OVER THE AMERICAN BROADCAST- 
ING Co. NETWORK, JULY 13, 1961, AT 8 P.M. 


Government officials and people generally 
are talking in Washington this week about 
the urgent need for reappraisal of our Na- 
tion's military posture. Chairman Khru- 
shehev's announcement that Soviet Russia 
has reyoked plans for reducing the size of 
her armed forces and will increase expendi- 
tures for weapons by 83 billion, plus the 
public display in Moscow of new supersonic 
jet bombers and fighters, constitute clear 
warnings. The Government believes we 
must look to our defenses—and properly so. 

But it must be realized that our national 
defenses are not entirely military. The 
peace of the world and the security of our 
own country depend upon people as well as 
weapons. To strengthen ou. own people for 
the tests to come, the Government has 
initiated various programs for the stimula- 
tion of the national economy. To strength- 
en the people of other countries, outside the 
Communist orbit, but threatened by it, Pres- 
ident Kennedy has proposed and Congress 
is now debating an unusually broad pro- 
gram of economic aid. 

In considering this issue, Congress needs 
the help and guidance of the American peo- 
ple. It cannot truly judge the temper of 
the Nation if its citizens remain silent on 
such an important matter. That is why I 
am appealing tonight, In the name of mil- 
lions of union workers throughout the 
country for support of the President's for- 
eign economic aid bill. 

Congress must also weigh the facts in this 
vital matter. As we examine the facts, we 
find that hundreds of millions of people in 
our world today are seeking a better way of 
life. They have been oppressed for cen- 
turies by colonialism, exploitation, hunger, 
disease, and ignorance. They look forward 
now to national sovereignty and to a more 
abundant life for themselves and their chil- 
dren, in freedom, if possible. 

Whatever else may divide the people of 
the undeveloped lands, they share a com- 
mon yearning for objectives which can be 
summed up in one word, “progress.” We in 
the trade union movement can understand 
and sympathize with these aspirations. 
They are not confined to one country, one 
area, or one race, but are universal among 
humanity. 

The next 10 years may well decide whether 
the newly developing nations can achieve 
real gains with our assistance in an atmos- 
phere of freedom, or whether they will de- 
cide that only a totalitarian system like 
communism can produce the economic 
growth for which they hunger. 

Thus far, the main objection raised in 
Congress against President Kennedy's bill 
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is that it will cost a lot of money. It will. 
But the issue no longer is whether we can 
afford to spend the money. We simply 
cannot afford not to give this aid. 

Some of the opponents of the bill con- 
tend the five billion dollars involved in this 
foreign aid program could be better spent 
right here at home in America, for the di- 
rect benefit of the American people. That 
kind of argument is powerfully persuasive— 
especially at a time when millions of Amer- 
ican workers are still unemployed. 

But the international situation 18 so criti- 
cal and foreign economic aid is such a key 
factor for the ultimate victory of the free 
Way of life against despotism, that the trade 
union movement is compelled to reject ap- 
peals to narrow selfish interest. 

We put the preservation of world peace be- 
fore a larger paycheck. We place the pro- 
tection of human freedom and Individual 
rights ahead of any other consideration. 
And we are not trying to drape our position 
in a mantle of nobility. We are convinced, 
in the long run, labor is taking the only 
practical position consistent with enlightened 
self-interest for all Americans. x 

The foreign economic aid program is also 
under attack on Capitol Hill because there 
have been examples of waste and bad judg- 
ment in handlipg similar programs in the 
past. 

We are the first to acknowledge the fact 
that there have been past mistakes—but 
don't we have enough common sense to 
profit by experience? Is it conceivable that 
our Government and its officials will blindly 
and automatically make the same mistakes 
again? 

For my part, I am willing to challenge the 
charge that foreign economic aid to date 
has been a failure and that challenge is 
based upon the record. Let us examine it 
briefly. 

The concept of foreign economic aid—as 
distinguished from relief was first advanced 
with the Marshall plan in 1947. At that 
time our primary goal was to. repair the 
ravages of war. Many of you will remember 
that the Soviet Union denounced the Mar- 
shall plan as “capitalistic imperialism,” and 
refused to permit its satellites and captives 
2 accept the assistance we freely offered to 

Looking back from the vantage point of 14 
years, the Marshall plan, by any measure- 
ment, was an outstanding success. The 
economy of Western Europe was restored, 
and rebuilt to new peaks of prosperity. The 
menace of internal Communist subversion 
in those nations was dispelled as the well- 
being of their people mounted, and as their 
democratic institutions were reestablished 
and strengthened. 

No reasonable man can now deny that the 
Marshall plan was the single most decisive 
force in preserving the freedom of these 
countries and the security of America, itself. 

But now the problem has drastically 
changed. 

Today, and for years to come, our aid must 
be directed toward newly independent na- 
tions in Africa and Asia and to Latin Amer- 
ica. Only recently set free after generations 
of colonial rule, the people of the new na- 
tions are untrained and inexperienced in 
virtually every phase of 20th century life. 
When we look to our neighbors to the south 
we find the same shortcomings in all too 
many places. 

In these areas, obyiously, the task is not 
to restore, but to create. The needs of these 
countries go far beyond factories, dams, and 
powerplants; they need to build a whole 
society from scratch, They need to estab- 
lish a new standard of living. This is in- 
finitely difficult, not only for them, but for 
us in trying to help them. 

Many of the new African and Asian na- 
tions are described as uncommitted. In 
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Other words, they are not Soviet or Red 
Chinese satellites; but neither do they al- 
Ways vote in the United Nations, for exam- 
Ple, with the anti-Communist forces. 

There are some who argue that this should 
disqualify these countries from receiving our 
help. That argument is without merit. 

There is nothing in the experience of these 
Newly liberated peoples to make them lean 
toward any particular philosophy of govern- 
Ment. What reason do they have up to now 
for automatically being on our side? It is 
Our job to give them one. 

A democratic society is not created by 
Waving a wand. It must be based upon 
democratic institutions, slowly and pains- 
takingly built—institutions such as public 
Schools, hospitals, free trade unions, ex- 
Panding industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion and, of course, government agencies re- 
Sponsive to the people’s needs. 

It is in the creation of such institutions 
that these new nations need our help most 
ot all; and so does Latin America. 

Uniess they get that kind of help, they 
will inevitably drift into the Communist 
orbit. For communism thrives best in an 
atmosphere of poverty and despair. 

I am aware that recent events in Laos, 
South Korea, and elsewhere have caused 
Many sincere citizens, both in and out of 

, to question the value of our for- 
eign aid. The answer to their doubts, we 
believe, lies in the point I have just made. 

The essential force needed to combat the 
determined, many-sided infiltration and 
Subversion that the Communists use so ef- 
tectively is a strong, effective, democratic 
Society in each country, the kind of society 
that men will defend with their lives if 
n : 

This kind of society has been restored in 
Western Europe. It has not yet been created 
everywhere in Asia, Africa, or Latin America. 

To let these great continents fall under 
the sway of the Soviet Union and Red China 
Would be to surrender the fight for human 
liberty we Americans have waged for nearly 
200 years. And we would not merely sur- 
Tender the freedom of others; eventually we 
Would lose our own as well. 

The new foreign aid program proposed by 
President Kennedy can avert that catas- 
trophe. It is a strong, unified program; the 
Strongest and most comprehensive ever pro- 
Posed to Congress. 

It is paradoxical that this strong program 
should now be attacked by those who also 
deplore the shortcomings of our earlier ef- 
forts. If we have done too little in the past, 
phd the remedy now is to do more, not 


The President's program would establish 
foreign economic aid on a 5-year basis, as- 
suring a fair opportunity to develop long- 
Tange plans to fit each country’s individual 
heeds. This is basic to a truly sound ap- 
Proach to the new challenges of our time. 

These individual plans will obviously in- 
clude full consideration of each country’s 
Social and economic structure. The great- 
est need in most of these new nations is 
genuine, far-reaching economic and social 
reform. While we have no wish to dictate 
the pattern of another people's society, we 
can and should, through guidance and per- 
Suasion, lead them along the democratic 
path. This we believe, the new program 
Would do. $ 

Above all, we categorically reject the no- 
tion that the United States can exist as an 
island of liberty in a worldwide sea of Com- 
munist tyranny. 

The creation and preservation of free gov- 


program proposed by the President 
is justified on that ground alone. 
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But much more is involved. When we es- 
tablish or successfully uphold a free society, 
we are protecting men and women who 
would otherwise fall prey to the most wide- 
spread system of human enslavement ever 
seen on the face of the earth. What we do 
for ourselves, we do for them as well. 

And there is a further point. These new, 
emerging nations would deserve our help 
even if there were not threats to liberty, no 
Communist menace. They would deserve 
our help simply because they are struggling 
so desperately to find their way into the 
20th century; because they must make up 
in a few short years the centuries of prog- 
ress which have passed them by. 

In conclusion, let me say this. 

Nearly 15 ago our country under- 
took, with the Marshall plan, a program of 
world responsibility that was honorable in 
purpose and unprecedented in scope. The 
passing years have seen that program be- 
come a weapon as well—a weapon against 
totalitarian aggression—a weapon for peace. 

We cannot abdicate our responsibility in 
the struggle for world peace. We should 
not abandon the tested weapon of economic 
aid. We must push forward, for ourselves 
and for the cause of human freedom. 

There has never been a more dangerous 
hour in our Nation’s history. Passage of 
this measure at this time will do more to 
convince the Kremlin that we mean busi- 
ness than anything else we can do. It is the 
responsibility of every American to do his 
part. I appeal to you to write to your Sen- 
ators and Congressman in support of Presi- 
dent Kennedy's foreign economic aid bill. 
Your notes will help to obtain the votes 
needed for this vital program. 


Japanese Apologies to Mr. Hagerty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. BEN F. JENSEN. 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks I am 
pleased to include @ story in part from 
the Moral Rearmament magazine of re- 
cent date. : 

The story follows: 

A MOMENT or HISTORY 


“An audience of 3,000 rose in a sustained 
standing ovation last night to the challenge 
of a force of Japanese students in Carnegie 
Hall,” wrote the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can on February 21. The applause was not 
merely recognition of the artistry and real- 
ism of a powerful play. It was one more 
indication of the hunger for great living in 
the heart of America. 

New York's Deputy Commissioner James 
J. O'Brien stepped before the curtain to 
greet the MRA force in the name of the 
city. We are proud and happy to welcome 
this extraordinary company in a hall con- 
secrated to great events,” he said. “This is 
a great occasion and I am proud to extend 
to you the profound admiration of all New 
York.” 

Commissioner O’Brien read a cable from 
Ryutaro Azuma, governor of Tokyo, New 
York’s sister city, which said: “We owe a 
great deal to Moral Re-Armament. Our two 
cities are destined to live and give a moral 
answer and ideological clarity to the whole 
world.” 


Yoshikazu Katakura, vice chairman of the 
Debating Society of Waseda University and 
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leader of anti-American riots in Okinawa, 
said, “If America decides to give MRA to the 
whole world, the youth of Japan are ready 
to stand up and fight with you until we 
give this superior ideology to Peiping and 
Moscow.” 

A group of senior Americans accepted his 
challenge. 

“Moral Re-Armament provides us with the 
superior ideology,” stated Adm. DeWitt Ham- 
berger, World War II veteran twice decorated 
with the Navy Cross. “With it we will de- 
fend our freedom, provide for our Nation and 
save the world.” 

Dr. J. L. Blair Buck, pioneer of Negro edu- 
cation in the South, spoke of his 50-year 
friendship with Dr. Frank Buchman. “I do 
not believe there is a living man today whose 
leadership is more greatly needed to save 
the free world,” he said. “If we are saved, 
I am convinced it will be due largely to the 
army of dedicated men and women whom 
you have seen today. I hope sincerely that 
I can so live as to take an active and fight- 
ing part in what can be called the new 
American revolution.” 

The Communist timetable in Japan called 
for takeover in 1960. Their bid was made 
through the anti-American riots in Tokyo 
last summer. It failed. But tens of thou- 
sands of rioting, snake-dancing students of 
the Zengakuren Organization prevented 
President Eisenhower's visit as they surged 
around the car of his Press Secretary, James 
C. Hagerty. 

Then a dramatic change took place in 
some of the student leaders. At the Moral 
Re-Armament Assembly in Caux, Switzer- 
land, they found an idea more satisfying 
than rioting, rebellion, and hate. 

They wrote a play, “The Tiger.” In scenes 
which have been described as “among the 
most powerful ever put on the stage” it 
portrays the battle fought in the Tokyo 
streets, the power struggle lying behind it 
and the choice before Japan today. 

They had found an idea for Japan, for 
America, for all men everywhere, and they 
began to take it to the world. 

Chancellor Adenauer officially sponsored 
showings in Germany as part of an ideologi- 
cal offensive in which over 120,000 came to 
MRA plays. “The Tiger” was on national 
television. It was seen by 17,000 officers and 
men of the German Army. 


Then America, Yoshikazu Katakura, revo- 
lutionary student leader, spoke for the cast 
as “The Tiger” arrived at New York Interna- 
tional Airport, press, radio, and newsreels 
— 9 5 his words immediately to the coun- 
ry. 

“We have come to America to restore for 
the riots which kept your President, Mr. 
Eisenhower, away from Japan,” he said. “We 
realize the divisions this caused between the 
United States and Japan and the split it 
caused in the free world. Moral rearma- 
ment brought us a greater ideology than 
communism.” 

Former Press Secretary James C. Hagerty 
received an apology from the Japanese stu- 
dents for the mobbing of his car at Tokyo 
Airport last year. This took place on stage 
after the students had presented The Tiger” 
in White Plains, N.Y. 

Koichi Morita, chairman of the 120,000- 
strong Japan Student International Confer- 
ence, said, “I was one of the students in the 
crowd who surrounded Mr. Hagerty, and I 
stood right at the door of his car. On be- 
half of the Japanese students I want to 
apologize to the American Nation for the 
divisiop between our two countries and the 
serious danger to the unity of the free world 
caused by the demonstrations we led last 
June. I am convinced that in this global 
ideological battle the true choice is not 
peaceful coexistence or war, but moral re- 
armament or communism.” 
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Amidst. the flashing bulbs of the press 
photographers and the whirr of movie 
cameras, Mr. Hagerty stepped onto the stage 
and said, “What you have sald tonight and 
what you say in the play are all the apology 
I or any American could want. I congratu- 
late you and I congratulate us. We are 
lucky indeed to have people like you fighting 
with us.” 

Mr. Edwin Michaelian, chief executive of 
the county, sald, “This is one of the most 
outstanding performances of democracy in 
action that have ever taken place in this 
country.” 

“Our experience of last summer shows you 
cannot answer ideological attack without an 
ideology. At the crucial hour men trained 
in moral rearmament in labor, youth, and 
politics stood up and refused to compromise 
with evil. 

“Our greatest need now is to go on the 
offensive and make moral rearmament the 
policy of our Government and our people. 
Then alone can Japan survive the testing 
years ahead and play her part in saving Asia 
from tyranny.”—Nobusuke Kishi, former 
Prime Minister of Japan. 


Saline Water Conversion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, in the 
last 9 years research on saline water has 
reduced the cost of conversion from $5 
per 1,000 gallons, to $1 per thousand. We 
are on the threshhold of a break- 
through in cost that will make saline 
water economically feasible both here 
and abroad. I want to call attention to 
the testimony of Secretary of Interior 
Udall before the House Interior Commit- 
tee and ask unanimous consent that it 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this statement supplements the 
earlier statement I made to this committee 
on June 27, 1961. Because certain informa- 
tion was not available from the Department, 
it has been necessary to recess these hear- 
ings on two occasions, and the hearings have 
not maintained the continuity desired by 
the committee. For that reason and in the 
interest of stating more clearly the views 
of the Department of the Interior, I am 
submitting this additional statement for 
your information, 

On June 26, 1961, President Kennedy 
recommended a draft of a bill “to expand 
and extend the Saline Water Conversion 

being administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” The suggested legis- 
lation borrowed heavily from and is an ex- 
pansion of the three bills introduced by 
members of this committee: H.R. 4721, by 
Mr. ASPINALL; H.R. 4757, by Mr. ROGERS; 
and H.R. 4759, by Mr. SAL on. 

These three bills would expand pro- 
gram developed by this committee $ years 
ago. When I had the pleasure of being as- 
signed to this committee some 6 years ago, 
the saline water program was already 3 years 
in operation. The launched by 
this committee 9 years ago has already as- 
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sisted in reducing the cost of converting 
sea water to fresh water from $5 to about 61 
per 1,000 gallons, 

President Kennedy agrees with the mem- 
bers of this committee who have for several 
years recognized the importance of the saline 
water program. He recommended legisla- 
tion which is now incorporated in H.R. 7916, 
introduced by Congressman ASPINALL. The 
suggested legislation can be divided essen- 
tially into two parts: 

Title I of the draft bill relates to research 
and development and carries forward the 
policies and expands the scope of this vital 
program previously authorized by Congress. 
This suggested legislation will enable the 
Department to do more research. 

Titles II through V relate to demonstra- 
tion plants and actual operating units, and 
would provide limited financial assistance 
on a “share the risk with industry“ approach 
to the program. ; 

I should like to make one thing clear to 
this committee: The Department of the In- 
terior has no intention nor desire to enter 
the municipal water business. The Depart- 
ment does, however, feel a keen responsibil- 
ity to foster and assist the research and de- 
velopment which will enable American 
industry and municipalities to succeed in 
saline water conversion. 

It is important to keep in mind the sig- 
nificance of the achievement we seek. You 
will recall President Kennedy's conviction 
that obtaining inexpensive fresh water by 
saline conversion would dwarf any other 
scientific accomplishment as a benefit to 
mankind. Assuming the best set of cir- 
cumstances according to engineering hydrol- 
ogy, it seems certain that at some future 
year many communities on the face of 
America will have seen their source of fresh 
water dangerously depleted unless we take 
steps to guard against such a situation. Let 
us then make no mistake, the need is urgent, 
the effort will be rewarding. 

On the other hand, it is equally important 
that the problems of saline water conver- 
sion be viewed with utmost candor and in 
proper perspective. Those who say that this 
program will quickly make it possible to 
provide water so that “the deserts will 
bloom“ are not facing the facts. Producing 
fresh water from the sea or brackish sources 
cannot in the foreseeable future be a sub- 
stitute for other broad programs of water 
conservation to meet agricultural needs. At 
the present time, the cost of converting sea 
water may be as much as 100 times 
the present cost of irrigation water. This, 
of course, assumes a cheap source of fresh 
water, but even in areas where Irrigation 


water is expensive the cost of converting: 


saline water is now about 10 times the cost 
of water to produce crops. In certain areas 
where water is scarce and has a high value 
the cost of converted sea water is three times 
as great as that of water from present muni- 
cipal and industrial water sources. 

In brief, this is the situation: We must 
reduce the cost of converted sea water more 
than 50 percent or to about 40 cents per 
thousand gallons to make it economically 
attractive for industrial and municipal uses 
in the more critical areas. It is quite pos- 
sible that this can be done. We must fur- 
ther reduce the cost of converted sea water 
to one-fifteenth its present cost before it 
could compete for irrigation purposes in 
some places with scarce supply. 

I have stated these costs as they exist 
generally and they should not be misinter- 
preted in relation to the vital need for this 
program. The chairman of this committee 
and the chairman of this subcommittee and 
its members are aware that in some parts 
of this country, and certainly in many parts 
of the world, potable water is worth what 
you have to pay to get it. We can put a 
price on water but we cannot place a value 
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on it. To sharply emphasize this, you may 
recall that not many summers ago people 
stood in lines in Dallas, Tex., to pay 50 cents 
a gallon for water, and they were glad to 
get it. 

If our program could reduce the cost of 
water to 40 cents per thousand gallons, and 
that appears scientifically possible, the ac- 
complishment would be sufficiently economic 
to satisfy the domestic, municipal and in- 
dustrial water demands in many key areas of 
America. 

Moreover, if the cost of converting sea 
water to fresh water could be reduced to 40 
cents per 1,000 gallons, I need not emphasize 
to this committee the worldwide significance 
that would be attached to this program. In 
the fleld of foreign relations, this accom- 
plishment could be extremely beneficial to 
the United States. There are many develop- 
ing countries in the world such as Kuwait, 
Pakistan, Israel, Chile, Australia, and many 
others, in which major economic progress 
may depend on producing fresh water from 
the sea. 

This Committee may properly ask what 
achievements have been made in the past to 
justify further expansion of this program. 
In answer to that inquiry, permit me to cite 
what happened in Coalinga, Calif. Water 
too salty for domestic use was replaced by 
fresh water” hauled in tank cars at the al- 
most prohibitive cost of $9.35 per 1,000 
gallons. But, as a result of a process devel- 
oped under the saline water program, the 
city of Coalinga now gets its domestic water 
supply at about $1.45 per 1,000 gallons. 

This committee may also ask if there is 
truly a need for this program. The need can 
best be shown by emphasizing that we are 
racing against time to discover new sources 
of fresh water before our expanding demands 
exhaust our present supplies. In the north- 
ern Great Plains region of America an alarm- 
ing number of communities sought the sin- 
gle demonstration plant authorized under 
our present limited program because their 
municipal water supplies are becoming too 
brackish for domestic consumption. In the 
panhandle and west Texas-New Mexico area 
the present sources of underground water 
are being consumed at a dangerous rate. 
Reasonable engineering estimates predict 
that, in many communities, economical 
sources of water will soon be gone. 

It is because of this challenge that the 
President sent his recommendations to this 
committee on June 26, and its because the 
need for new sources of usable water is vital 
that the President mentioned it specifically 
to the Congress in his special message on 
natural resources. 

To meet our responsibility of assisting 
States, municipalities, and private enter- 
prises in the field of saline water conversion, 
the second portion of the President's recom- 
mendations provides for financial assistance 
on what I should like to call a share the risk 
with industry basis. The answer we seek in 
saline water conversion will be the result of 
American ingenuity. It is imperative here 
as in other endeavors that proper financial 
assistance be made available to private in- 
dustry as an incentive to move this program 
forward as quickly as research wilt permit. 

You may be sure that if this expansion of 
the saline water program is authorized by the 
Congress, the Department of the Interior will 
carefully guard the funds made available to 
encourage industry in its quest for new 
sources of fresh water. Each proposal for 
financial assistance will be carefully scruti- 
nized. At the same time I should make it 
clear that we are “plowing new ground,” and 
I cannot at this time recommend limitations 
on appropriations nor tell you with certainty 
what amount of money this program will re- 
quire for each succeeding year. You know 
the safeguards provided by the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Appropriation Committee, 
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Which guard against unwarranted expendi- 


The more detailed justification of the ex- 
Panded authority we are requesting will be 
given by Mr. C. Fred MacGowan, Director, 
Office of Saline Water. With him will be Dr. 
Roger Revelle whom I have just appointed 
as the science adviser to the Secretary. Dr. 
Revelle will be assisting us in the approach 
to this problem from a scientific standpoint. 
I am sure he will prevent us from making 
the mistake of trying to equate accomplish- 
Ment with appropriation of funds. This is 
not the way we intend to solve the problem. 
Dr. Revelle will help us to determine wheth- 
er demonstration plants are too big or too 
Small, and he will advise me in this difficult 
area where research and development in 
effect becomes applied research. Every effort 
Will be made by Mr. MacGowan, Dr. Revelle, 
and other members of my staff to carry on a 
Program that is technically and economically 
sound. 

In conclusion, I commend the chairman 
and the members of this committee for their 
record of moving forward on a program that 
is so vital to the future of our country and 
indeed yital to the future of the free world. 
I urge you to decide upon a policy through 

legislation that will enable us in the 
Department of the Interior to work with you 
on a joint legislative-executive effort to make 
America the leader in the conversion of fresh 
Water from sea water. 


Let Freedom Ring 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on the 
Fourth of July last, Minister Mauro 
Baradi, of the Philippine Delegation to 
the United Nations, delivered a stirring 
address at St. Paul's Church, East- 

r, N.Y., where a joint Independ- 

ence Day celebration of the city of 

unt Vernon, N.Y. and the Philippine 

Mission to the United Nations was held 
On the old village green. 

St. Paul's Church is an historie land- 
mark in Westchester County. It is fa- 
mous for the trial of Peter Zenger who 
Was one of the first to fight for freedom 
of the press. Its pews have served the 
Drayerful sessions of some of the most 

ed men of our country, in- 
Cluding Franklin D. Roosevelt who on 
One occasion addressed a throng of some 
10,000 people at the site of St. Paul's. 

The history of this church and its con- 
tribution to the public well-being has 
been carefully recorded by Dr. Alfred M. 
Franko, Mount Vernon city historian. It 
is one of the shrines of American democ- 
racy and it was fitting and proper that 
the Philippine Mission to the United Na- 
tions, whose country gained its inde- 
Pendence 15 years ago on the Fourth of 
July, should commemorate that occasion 
With the St. Paul's Church admirers who 
Were celebrating the independence of our 
Own country. 

Minister Baradi’s speech entitled Let 
Freedom Ring” is a trenchant and 
highly provocative talk worthy of being 

. imprinted in the Recorp. 
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Let FREEDOM RING 


(By Minister Mauro Baradi, member, Philip- 
pine delegation to the United Nations) 
(Address delivered at the joint Independence 

Day celebration of the city of Mount Ver- 

non, N.Y., and the Philippine mission to 

the United Nations, on the old village green 
before St. Paul’s Church, Eastchester, 

Tuesday, July 4, 1961) 

I am grateful for this opportunity to 
participate in Mount Vernon's 79th observ- 
ance of Independence Day. The honor ac- 
corded me reflects greatly on my country, 
the Philippines. 

OCCASION MEMORABLE AND UNIQUE 


This occasion is memorable and unique; 
memorable because today, July Fourth, is 
the birthday of two nations—the United 
States of America and the Republic of the 
Philippines. It demonstrates the strong ties 
of friendship that bind our peoples together 
and attests to the strength of our devotion 
to the cause of freedom itself. It is unique 
because this hallowed ground, on which we 
are assembled today, is famous as the site 
of the “Cradle of Liberty“ and the “Birth- 
place of American Freedoms.” In fact, the 
site of this village green and St. Paul's 
Church has been designated by an act of 
Congress of the United States as the shrine 
of the Bill of Rights. 

STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM A COSTLY PROCESS 

Man's struggle for freedom is a long, con- 
tinuous, and costly process. Americans and 
Filipinos alike share similar experiences in 
this regard. In war as in peace, both our 
peoples have never wavered in the course 
we pursued toward freedom, nor did we lose 
sight of our ultimate goal—independence. 
Like America, the Philippines’ road to free- 
dom was rough and rugged. 

THE PHILIPPINES, A COLONY OF SPAIN 


In the middle of the 16th century, the 
Philippines became a colony of Spain, whose 
aims were threefold—to spread Christianity, 
to acquire wealth, and to gain political 
prestige. During Spain’s rule which covered 
a period of over 3 centuries, the rulers 
left much to be desired as far as improving 
the lot of masses was concerned. The peo- 
ple’s clamor for reforms went unheeded and 
the Filipinos revolted time and again. But, 
alas, in vain. k 

Jose Rizal, apostle of Filipino nationalism, 
believed in the brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. He was considered 
to be the first man in modern Asia to articu- 
late the ideals and aspirations of the op- 
pressed colonial peoples. His determination 
to vindicate his race led to his execution by 
the Spanish authorities on December 29, 
1896. It was this Filipino hero and martyr 
who wrote: “History does not record in its 
annals any lasting domination exercised by 
one people over another.” Two years later, 
Commodore Dewey and his squadron, with 
the collaboration of the Filipinos, won the 
Battle of Manila Bay. With this victory, 
Spain’s rule in the Philippines came to an 
end. 

AMERICA ON THE SCENE 

Then came America. At first, the Filipinos 
doubted America’s intentions toward our 
country; again they fought for Philippine 
independence, only to lose it. We never gave 
up our ideal of independence for, like Amer- 
ica, we love freedom and are always prepared 
to sacrifice for it. 

During the American occupation covering 
four decades, the United States carried out 
its announced Philippine policy—to estab- 
lish in our country a government not de- 
signed for the satisfaction of the Americans 
or for the expression of their theoretical 
views, but for the happiness, peace, and pros- 
perity of the people of the Philippines. 

In spite of such a benign policy, our cam- 
paign for independence continued—no long- 
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er on the field of battle but this time in the 
realm of Mission after mission was 
sent to the United States charged with the 
duty of acquainting America of the Filipinos’ 
desire for “immediate, complete, and absolute 
independence.” Meanwhile, under American 
tutelage, the Philipines achieved progress, in 
political, social, educational, and economic 
fields. 

At long last, in 1934, the Congress of the 
United States passed the Philippine Inde- 
pendence Act—popularly known as the 
Tydings-McDuffe law—which enabled our 
people to draft and adopt their own Consti- 
tution and inaugurate the Commonwealth of 
the Philippines. We were well on the road 
to independence. 


CAME WORLD WAR II 


Toward the end of 1941, Japan invaded the 
Philippines and, shortly thereafter, occupied 
it by force of arms. What happened during 
the next 3 years and more is now history: 
In the midst of tragedy, our oppressed peo- 
ple found new strength through faith and 
the knowledge of their own fortitude. 

No less a statesman than President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, in his message to our peo- 
ple praising their gallant resistance against 
Japan, said: “I give to the people of the 
Philippines my solemn pledge that their 
freedom will be redeemed and their inde- 
pendence established and protected.” In 
turn, President Quezon appealed to his 
countrymen to continue the struggle and, 
with courage and conviction, he said: “No 
matter what sufferings and sacrifices this 
war may impose upon us, we shall stand by 
America with undaunted spirit, for we know 
that upon the outcome of this war depends 
the happiness, liberty and security not only 
of this generation but of generations yet 
unborn.” 

Bravely, Filipinos and Americans—sol- 
diers and civilians—fought side by side, 
only to realize that the odds against them 
were almost insurmountable. General Mac- 
Arthur was forced to leave our land, but he 
swore: “I shall return.” Bataan fell and 
there followed the death march; Corregidor 
fell, and with it the Philippines. Despite 
the enemy's propaganda, the Filipinos con- 
tinued to fight the Japanese; and, early in 
1945, General MacArthur, true to his prom- 
ise, returned. 

The forces of liberation took over and 
drove away the invader. The Common- 
wealth of the Philippines was reestablished 
with President Osmena at the helm. 

What was considered freedom’s defeat be- 
came a blessing in disguise; in defending 
their hberties, Americans and Filipinos rose 
as one man; the bond of friendship between 
our two peoples was sealed. 


THE PHILIPRINE REPUBLIC IS PROCLAIMED 


As a result of the war, the Philippines was 
devastated. Against this setting, on the 
Fourth of July, 1946, the Republic of the 
Philippines was proclaimed. What America 
pledged with candor, she redeemed with 
honor. For the first time in history, a sub- 
ject people won its freedom in peace and 
through democratic and constitutional 
means. 

At the inauguration, President Roxas an- 
nounced to the world: The Republic of the 
Philippines has now come into being, under 
a constitution providing a government which 
enthrones the will of the people and safe- 
guards the rightsof men. Our independence 
is our pride and honor. We shall defend 
our nation with our lives and our fortunes.” 

Our Government started from scratch. 
Everything was at a standstill. The people’s 
efforts were directed toward rehabilitation; 
in this task we sought aid from America. 

No sooner had we started rebuilding than 
communism raised its ugly head in Asia. 
Communist-inspired agitators and their or- 
ganization started sowing needs of discon- 
tent and fomenting insurrection among the 
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masses. Presidents Quirino and Magsaysay 
were faced with this situation; the dynamic 
leadership of President Magsaysay and his 
closeness to the common man were mainly 
responsible for convincing misguided ele- 
ments that communism does not pay be- 
cause it preaches violence and encourages 
dictatorship by a few; it declares war against 
freedom and free men everywhere. 

The freedom we have won—after almost 
four centuries of struggle—we wanted to 
preserve. Since the defense of freedom is 
the common goal of America and the Philip- 
pines, we had to fashion tools with which to 
protect it. With this end in view, the Philip- 
pines concluded treaties with the United 
States, and with other freedom-loving coun- 
tries. 

AND NOW THE BILL OF RIGHTS 

We, the Filipinos who are participating in 
this joint celebration, are—like the Ameri- 
cans—citizens of a free and independent 
country. As we give thanks to the Almighty 
for the blessings He was bestowed on our 
peoples, let us also pause in reverence and 
pay tribute to the brave ones who have gone 
before us; those who have paid the supreme 
sacrifice that we might live in freedom and 
dignity. To those of the dead, we of the 
living owe much; they gave their share in 
the task of consecrating our rights which 
are embodied in our Bill of Rights and which 
are incorporated in the Constitutions of both 
the United States and the Philippines, 

The Bill of Rights of the Philippines, in 
the opinion of a Filipino jurist, is the pal- 
ladium of the people’s liberties and im- 
munities, “so that their , their homes, 
their peace, their livelihood, their happiness, 
and their freedom may be safe and secure 
from an ambitious ruler, an envious neigh- 
bor, or a grasping state.” 

But we dare not forget the lessons that 
led to the signing of the Magna Carta in 
1215 and the Declaration of Independence 
in 1776. The Declaration clearly states: “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that they ‘are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain malien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

It was not only an end to the abuses of, 
and independence from, foreign domination 
that the Colonists sought when they pledged 
their lives, fortunes, and sacred honor, but 
something unique in the history of man's 
age-old struggle against tyranny—they 
sought what every man, woman, and child 
is eternally seeking—happiness. And for the 
very first time, a group of revolutionaries 
wrote into their declaration the idea that 
mankind was not only entitled to life, lib- 
erty, and the protection of his property, but 
the right to the pursuit of happiness in that 
life. 

This was truly a revolutionary thought: 
that an individual would henceforth enjoy 
happiness as his natural right. It was at the 
time a totally new concept enunciated by 
men of heart and soul and vision. And the 
result of this concept can be seen on every 
hand, in other lands, but y in 
America, “the land of the free and the home 
of the brave.” 


Consider the average person li 
atmosphere of freedom for many years. 
him the word “freedom” has 
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free society. He is not limited by oppres- 
sive laws which say he cannot do thus and 
so. Second, it leaves him free to solve his 
problems in the way that seems best for 
his own good, and for the good of his fam- 
ily—his wife and children. 

However, this does not imply that there 
are no restrictions placed upon his freedom 
and his activities—that, in short, the sky is 
the limit. Indeed, it does not mean license. 
As citizens in a democracy, we know only 
too well—but at times conveniently forget 
that freedom imposes certain obligations. 
We may not, for instance, in complete aban- 
don to the joys of personal freedom, disturb 
our neighbor's peace, or encroach on his 
rights. 

Referring again to an individual's right to 
happiness, may I be permitted to cite the 
American citizen as an example. By and 
large, he is a carefree, happy, healthy in- 
dividual; he is well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed—yes, he is well provided for. He has 
work to do and time to play. He owns a 
radio or a television set—sometimes two— 
and a car—sometimes two—and a home. He 
has free education for his children, social 
security and unemployment insurance, and 
other rights and privileges. These are the 
byproducts of fredom guaranteed by the Bill 
of Rights. 

That these byproducts might eventually 
be enjoyed by less fortunate people in other 
parts of the world was the wish of the late 
President Roosevelt when, in January 1941. 
he appealed to the Congress of the United 
States for support of the “four freedoms“ 
which included freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear. 

In other words, freedom from want, trans- 
lated into world terms, means “economic un- 
derstandings which will secure to every na- 
tion a healthy, peaceful life for its inhabi- 
tants—everywhere in the-world.” Because 
our country is not yet fully developed eco- 
nomicaly, the Philippines has still much 
work to do in this respect. 

In referring to the freedom of man, Presi- 
dent Kennedy in his inaugural address said: 
“My fellow citizens of the world: Ask not 
what America will do for you, but what to- 
gether we can do\for the freedom of man.” 
On this query, I can do no better than to re- 
fer to the achievements of the present ad- 
ministration in the Philippines under the 
leadership of our President, Carols P. Garcia; 
he is leaving no stone unturned to mobilize 
the nation’s resources—human, natural, and 
financial. In an address delivered in Manila, 
President Garcia said: 

“What can we do together for the freedom 
of man? What can a small nation such as 
ours do now? 

“It seems immediately obvious that maxi- 
mum acceleration of economic growth and 
technical development serve not only the 
individual national interest, but also the 
objective of strengthening the free world 
alliance. It is towarti this end that we are 
taking steps toward stimulating both foreign 
and domestic private investment, expanding 
and diversifying our pattern of trade and 
commerce, and developing new credit lines 
with appropriate nations of the free world.” 

Similarly, let us consider freedom from 
fear which, translated into world terms, 
means “a worldwide reduction of armaments 
tosuch a point and in such a thorough fash- 
ion that no nation will be in a position to 
commit an act of aggression against any 
neighbor—everywhere in the world.” 

We may not admit it, but the realization 
of this freedom ts difficult; there are numer- 
ous obstacles on the way. In the Philip- 
pines, in America, as in other parts of the 
world, fear grips many a heart—the fear 
that our civilization will end in a great 
holocaust of white-hot, mushrooming clouds 
of fire that instantly destroy, maim, and kill. 
Unless and until the conflict between the 
great powers of East and West is finally re- 
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solved In peace, the threat of the atom, hy- 
drogen, and other destructive bombs will 
continue to hang over our heads like the 
sword of Damocles. As President Kennedy 
has said, “the instruments of war have far 
outpaced the instruments of peace.” 

THE U.N. AND FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN RIGHTS 


In seeking a solution of the problems of 
world survival, we, in the United Nations 
are aided by the underlying principles enun- 
ciated in the Bill of Rights. 

The United Nations Charter expresses the 
peoples’ determination to “reaffirm faith in 
fundamental human rights, in the dignity 
and worth of the human person, in the 
equal rights of men and women and of na- 
tions large and small.” 

In this world organization, nations are 
provided with an open forum from which 
to discuss the great and grave issues of the 
day; they may present their grievances and 
endeavor to find solutions thereof. 

There is also another document known as 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
adopted by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. This document proclaims 
among other things, that all human beings 
are born “free and equal in dignity and 
rights“ and that everyone has the right to 
“life, liberty, and security of person.” 

It is obvious, therefore, that these rights 
were inspired by the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and Bill of Rights. 


LET FREEDOM RING 


Earlier this morning, we heard the tolling 
of the “twin sister of the Liberty Bell” issu- 
ing from the belltower of historic St. Paul's 
Church. 

For whom was the bell tolled? For the 
people of the Thirteen Original States and 
the people of the Philippines—as a salute in 
tribute to the glorious independence achieved 
by them. 

And how appropriate, I thought, that, cast 
in the bronze metal of the Liberty Bell, are 
these words taken from Holy Writ: “Proclaim 
liberty throughout all the land unto all the 
inhabitants thereof” (Leviticus 25: 10). 

Appropriate—and prophetic, it seemed to 
me, for everywhere today, in every country, 
independent and free, peoples are proclaim- 
ing Mberty—as did our two countries—the 
United States of America 185 years ago, and 
the Republic of the Philippines 15 years 
ago—on this very day. 

And, as we proclaimed our liberty then, let 
us today once more solemnly resolve to main- 
tain, protect, and defend this precious liberty 
with our “lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 

Let freedom ring here and everywhere for- 
ever. 


Crackdown Coming on Prices, Mergers, 
Advertising? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or i 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 17, 1961, issue of U.S. News & 
World Report there appears an inter- 
view with the Honorable Paul Rand 
Dixon, Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


In this interview, Mr. Dixon, with 


“characteristic vigor and forthrightness, 


talks about the work of the Commission 
in which we are all vitally interested— 
prices, mergers, advertising. 


1961 


Since 1938 when he received an LL.B. 
degree, Mr. Dixon has devoted his entire 
Career, except for military duties during 

war years, to the Federal 

Government in the field of antitrust 

law and legislation. 

Beginning in 1938 as an attorney in 
One of the lower grades on the staff of 
the Federal Trade Commission, he be- 
Came a trial attorney and worked up 
through the ranks until in 1957 he was 
in the highest grade accorded a trial 
attorney in that agency, handling the 
Most difficult antitrust litigation under 
the Clayton Antitrust Act and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. 

In 1957, Senator Kerauver, chairman 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, was searching for a 

qualified antitrust lawyer with 
administrative ability to be counsel and 

Staff director of that subcommittee. 

Senator Keravver found that man in 

Mr. Dixon and he served with distinc- 

be in that capacity from 1957 until 

1. 

Mr. Dixon made a remarkable record 
as both counsel and director of the sub- 
Committee. Carried over into his work 
Was the dynamism of a collegiate quar- 
tarback, which once he was at Vander- 

Largely, I believe, in recognition of Mr. 
Dixon’s work on the subcommittee, Pres- 
ident Kennedy nominated him to be 
Member of the Federal Trade Commis- 
Sion and, after his confirmation, desig- 
nated him its Chairman. He took the 
Oath of office on March 21, 1961. 

After only a few months as Chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, Mr. 
Dixon is again demonstrating that he 
has in abundance the qualities of lead- 
ership. Already his plans to increase 
the efficiency of the administrative proc- 
ess at the Commission are partially ex- 
€cuted. Clearly, the future holds great 
Promise for the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission under his administration. 

Born at Nashville, Tenn., in 1913, the 
Son of James David Dixon, deceased, 
and Sarah Munn Dixon, Mr. Dixon, after 
attending public schools, entered Van- 
derbilt University on an athletic schol- 
arship, became varsity quarterback, and 
Teceived his A.B. degree in 1936. His 
LLB. degree was conferred in 1938 by 
the University of Florida where he was 
assistant football coach for 2 years. 

Mr. Dixon served with the U.S. Navy 
from 1942 to 1945. Commissioned a 
lieutenant (junior grade) he served on 
the staff of Chief of Naval Operations. 
He then went overseas as assistant to 
the commanding officer, Naval Operat- 
ing Base, Palermo, Sicily. He served 23 
Months overseas and participated in the 
occupation of Africa and in the invasion 
and occupation of Sicily. He is entitled 
to wear three battle stars and is pres- 
ently lieutenant commander, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, retired. 

I am pleased to insert in the Recorp 
the interview with Mr. Dixon to which 
I have referred: 

CRACKDOWN COMING ON PRICES, MERGERS, 

ADVERTISING? 

(Interview With Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Paul Rand Dixon) 
(Investigations into business practices, 

to advertisers, new powers sought 
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for Federal regulatory agencles—what does 
all this activity in W. mean for 
businessmen? A crackdown? Are new rules 
to be laid down that businessmen will be 
required to follow? As head of the Federal 
Trade Commission, Paul Rand Dixon directs 
the investigation and regulation of many 
business activities. In this exclusive inter- 
view, Mr. Dixon tells what can be expected 
to arouse his suspicions about a business— 
and what kinds of rules he thinks are 
needed.) 

Question. Mr. Dixon, are you looking into 
any cases of price fixing at the present time? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Question. How do you feel about com- 
panies submitting identical bids, each com- 
pany claiming that its bid is based on its 
published pricelist? 

Answer. I look on them with suspicion, 

Question. What can you do in this situ- 
ation? 

Answer. The problem is to determine 
whether there is proof to show that the uni- 
formity in bidding came about as a result of 
an agreement, express or implied. If so, it 

section I of the Sherman Act 
and section 5 of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act. * 

Question. How about industries that seem 
to follow some natural leader in setting 
prices? 

Answer. This is something I have had a lot 
of experience with. When I went to work 
with Senator KEFAUVER as counsel and staf 
director of thé Senate Antitrust and Monop- 
oly Subcommittee, we began a series of hear- 
ings on what we called “administered prices.” 
We wanted to try to find out whether there 
were some pricing practices that were going 
on that weren't exactly competitive. 

Question. What was your conelusion? 

Answer. My own conclusion was that I saw 
little or no real price competition in such 
industries as steel, automobiles, oil, and 
drugs, among others. 

Question. What can you do about follow- 
the-leader pricing? 

Answer, We are studying the problem to 
see if something can be done or should be 
done. 

Question. In cases brought by the Com- 
mission in times past, have the courts ever 
held that following the leader, without any 
showing of conspiracy, is a violation of the 
antitrust laws? 

Answer. The closest they came was in the 
Rigid Conduit case. However, that was a 
two-count complaint: The first count was 
conspiracy; the second count was conscious 
paraliel action. The Commission was up- 
held on both counts. 

Question. Does that give a precedent in 
follow-the-leader cases? 

Answer. This is not a simple matter. The 
most learned economists say that identical 
prices can be evidence of either of two 
things: price conspiracy, or the most vig- 
orous type of competition. Now, the cases 
we looked at in the Senate subcommittee 
hearings were those in which prices always 
moved in the lock step, up, up, up, up. 
When we asked, “Why did you see fit to fol- 
low the lead of the first company that an- 
nounced a price increase?” the answer came 
back to us, “I was meeting competition.” 
A chuckle always went through the crowd. 
But it’s a pretty good answer. 

Question, If one company cuts its price, 
gont the others have to follow suit or lose 

es 


Answer, It’s very easy to understand such 
moves when prices are coming down. But, 
then you see prices raised in a buyers’ mar- 
ket, where there is an abundance, not a 
shortage, and a man says, “I must raise my 
price to meet competition,” We found that 
happening in industries like steel, where 
some producers made, after taxes, profits of 
something like from 12 to 16 percent on in- 
vested capital, and in ethical drugs, where 
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the average profit is over 21 percent, after 
taxes, 

Question. What about the steel industry's 
argument that profits have not been high 
enough to pay for all the modernization and 
expansion that was needed? 

Answer. Between 1947 and 1957, the steel 
industry plowed back into capital structure 
billions of dollars of profits after taxes. It 
was a departure from the accepted way of 
expanding American business—by issuing 
capital stock or borrowing money. This is 
saying that today's customer must pay for 
tomorrow’s plants. 

Question. Isn't it accepted practice to pay 
for most ‘expansion with retained earnings 
and depreciation allowances? 

Answer. I don't know who accepts it, other 
than those who have enough power to apply 
it. The little corner grocery store can’t do 
this. 

ono ties Should big companies be broken 
up 

Answer. You can get into a long academic 
discussion on that. Bigness alone is very 
difficult to take issue with. When you come 
to actions of the managers who run the 
corporations, you have to consider whether 
they are abusing their power so that their 
activities should be questioned. These are 
matters that we must look at and study. 

Question. Is bigness a problem that 
worries you? 

Answer. I would say bigness, as such, is 
a very definite problem, because along with 
bigness comes increased responsibility to the 
person that controls bigness. We've got to 
learn to live with it, because of the benefits 
of bigness, but we must also learn how to 
keep big corporations from abusing this 
power. If they like freedom and don't want 
outright control, then they've got to stand 
up and be good citizens. They've got to 
quit their infernal conforming and doing 
business the easy way. They're going to 
have to, we might say, expose themselves to 
the rigors of competition. 

Question. If steel prices go up uniformly 
later this year or next year, will you do any- 
thing about it? 

Answer. We'll wait until that happens. 

Question. The Commission is charged with 
administering the Robinson-Patman Act. Is 
that a price-supporting act? 

Answer. The Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment to the Clayton Act has to do primarily 
with price discrimination, brokerage fees, ad- 
vertising allowances, and so on. It also hits 
at a company that knowingly induces dis- 
crimination, and it’s a very complex law, 
which court interpretations haven’t made 
simpler. Complaints come in by the hun- 
dreds and sometimes by the thousands from 
the small businessman who says, “I am not 
being charged the same price as the chain- 
store or my competitor across the street, and 
this is driving me out of business.” 

Question. Do you object to this hard com- 
petition? 

Answer. Yes. We must hold open oppor- 
tunities for a man with an idea so that, with 
a little capital, he can go into business and 
have a fair chance, by his inguenity, to grow 
and become big himself. This is very dif- 
ficult, if you subscribe to what is called hard 
competition. Competition of this kind is 
war in a jungle, where only the big man can 
survive. 

Now, that is a type of competition, but if 
you subscribe to that, you'll find a few big 
men controlling things. And this has hap- 
pened in America. If you look at our prin- 
cipal industries, you find there’s a big one, 
two, three, or four, in all of these industries 
and they seem to learn to live with each other 
when they get that big. 

Question. Where do you stand on the so- 
called fair-trade laws? 

Answer. I think it is bad philosophy to 
say that we want price control by letting 
manufacturers set prices as they are allowed 
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to do under the State fair-trade arrange- 
ments. If people want prices controlled, 
let them set up a Government agency and 
have controls—somebody to protect not only 
business, but also the consuming public. 

Question. Do you think labor unions 
should be made subject to the antitrust 
laws? 

Answer. No, I don't, and I'll tell you why: 
Antitrust laws would keep a labor union 
from being a labor union. Exempting a 
man’s labor from these laws was sound in 
purpose. Now, as to whether some unions 
have gone too far or t these are 
questions that must be decided by Congress. 

Question. What types of cases will the 
Commission be stressing under your leader- 
ship? 

Answer. Historically, the money appro- 
priated to the Commission has been spent 
about 60 percent on antitrust activities and 
related problems, and 40 percent on decep- 
tive advertising and labeling. We will do a 
better job on about the same ratio with more 
money. 

We asked for $10,690,000, compared with 
$8 million appropriated in 1961. Of the in- 
crease, $1,050,000 is needed to comply with a 
request of the Attorney General that we 
check on 56 of the Justice Department's 
antitrust decrees obtained in the past years. 

Question. Why did he ask you to do that? 

Answer. He wants to determine whether 
the decrees are being complied with by the 
companies involved. 

Question. Why doesn’t the Justice Depart- 
ment find out for itself? 

Answer. Because it does not have the broad 
powers the Federal Trade Commission has 
to call on any corporation for a special re- 
port. We also have the right to issue in- 
vestigational subpenas. We have the right 
of access to a corporation’s files, 

Question. Does that mean that many more 
companies are going to be checked up on? 

Answer. I'd say that is the purpose of it. 
We also have some 45 volumes of our own 
cease-and-desist. orders at the Commission, 
and we've not had enough people to really 
check on them enough. Now, when we speak 
of price-fixing cases, think of the cement 
order, think of the steel order, think of or- 
ders involving vitrified clay sewer pipe—I 
can rattle them off, a lot of them, cases that 
reach deeply into this economy. 

Question. What is the penalty for violat- 
ing a cease-and-desist order? 

Answer. The penalty comes two ways. If 
the order was affirmed by a circuit court, or 
by the Supreme Court on appeal, and there 
is a violation, it is up to the court to decide 
what penalty to levy. There's no arbitrary 
limit. 

If the order became final without court 
review, then we take a different route. The 
Attorney General represents us in the dis- 
trict court and asks for a civil penalty. The 
limit there is $5,000 per day for each viola- 
tion, 

Question. Is that $5,000 a day retroactive? 

Answer. It covers every day for which 
there is proof of violation from the date the 
original order became final. 

Question. In your effort to speed up your 
operations, will you steer clear of small cases 
in order to move faster on big cases? 

Answer. This raises a question of what is 
important and what is not important. It's 
very important to Mrs. America whether a 
thing that is labeled all wool” is all wool. 
It's very important to a woman buying a 
Russian. squirrel coat to know that she isn’t 
buying a rabbit. 

Honest labeling and advertising are also 
important for good competition. Suppose 
10 of us were engaged in to sell a 
homogeneous competitive product, 9 of us 
were ethical in our advertising, and the 10th 
member decided that he wanted a greater 
share of the market. If he were to tell an 
outright lie, or be quite deceptive and put 
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on a blitz advertising campaign that was 
false and misleading, he would obtain a 
greater share of the market. That's just as 
vicious a tool of monopoly as price discrimi- 
nation. 

A WAY TO POLICE aps 


Question. Doesn't an advertiser get the 
advantage from deceptive advertising before 
you get around to telling him to stop? 

Answer. Recently, before committees of 
Congress, I have suggested that they give 
serious consideration to a bill that would 
give us across-the-board injunctive power to 
stop suspected ads, pending litigation. For 
too long, we've gone around digging up dead 
bodies and reinterring them. While we are 
litigating, the practice has run its course, 
been abandoned, and something new has 
started. 

Now, we're going to approach this in two 
ways: We are going to change our rules and 
organization, so that we can move faster. 
Then I would hope that Congress would give 
us broad power so that, where irreparable 
harm or injury can be shown, we could issue 
a temporary injunction, subject to court re- 
view. 

tion. You said recently that the prices 
on e drugs are the result of monopoly, 
based on patents. What do you think should 
be done about that? 

Answer. We need a change in the law. 
There is a bill being considered in Congress 
right now. 

Question. What would it do? 

Answer. The bill provides roughly this: 
that from the date of the patent application 
on a new drug, a person could hold an 
absolute monopoly for 3 years. By the end 
of that time, a license to manufacture and 
sell the drug would have to be granted to 
any qualified licensee. The bill further pro- 
vides that the patentholder could charge 
up to an 8-percent royalty based on the sell- 
ing price of the licensee. 

Now this would bring competition into 
play. It doesn't say what the companies 
can charge for the drugs. It just exposes 
them to more than one seller. 

Question. Might that discourage the 
search for new drugs? 

Answer. I think the possibility of that has 
been grossly overplayed. The bill gives the 
companies 3 years to recapture research, and 
the right to recapture through royalties. 

Question, Does it take 3 years to build a 
market for a drug? 

Answer. We looked at the corticosterone 
field, beginning with cortisone. The latest 
was dexamethasone, I believe, and when it 
hit the market, the doctor was told some- 
thing like this: “Here is a product that is 
seven times more potent—no major side ef- 
fects.” In only about 10 months, with all 
that advertising, the drug captured 30 per- 
cent of the market. It didn’t take long. 

Now, there were two questions involved 
here. There was the question of whether the 
statement was exactly right or not. By say-- 
ing “no major side effects,” they appealed 
to the doctor who didn't want any side ef- 
fects in any product he was using. So he 
tried it. Then, he discovered, as testimony 
in hearings showed, that it did not differ 
significantly from other drugs of this type 
in its side effects. By then, the company had 
30 percent of the market. So there is a ques- 
tion also of tendency toward monopoly. 

Question. Do you favor a law requiring 
corporations to notify you before they merge? 

Answer. Yes. Premerger notification has 
been before Congress for several years. I 
think it would be helpful, especially because 
it would require the companies to furnish 
certain information about the scope of the 
merger. However, I think it would be more 
important for us to be given power to tem- 
porarily enjoin corporations from merging. 
As it is now, if you have 5 or 6 years of liti- 
gation, when you get through, the assets 
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are all scrambled and hard to unscramble. 
If we are to preserve competition and pre- 
vent all of our industries from being con- 
trolled by just a few big companies, we've got 
to work at it, and we've got to have better 
tools. 

Question. Is the Commission concerned 
about the order to Du Pont to divest itself 
of General Motors stock? 

Answer. By all means. It's a landmark. 

Question. Do you favor a bill to relieve 
the stockholders or the company of the tax 
effect of a court order to divest? 

Answer. Senator Frear, of Delaware, put 
a bill in, when he was a Member of the Sen- 
ate, and I went over it with Senater KE- 
FAUVER, and Senator Kerauver endorsed the 
bill. The antitrust law in this kind of case 
was not intended to be punitive as to ordi- 
nary stockholders, and I don’t think it should 
be. However, there can be no relief until 
Congress does something about it. 

WHY MORE STAFF IS NEEDED 

Question. How many cases of all types 
does the FTC handle? 

Answer. We're receiving about 6,000 com- 
plaints a year. We now have about 2,500 
docketed investigations of complaints that 
are considered to be of merit. 

Question. Do most of these cases involve 
antitrust activity? 

Answer. Most of them would be in decep- 
tive advertising. 

Now, with 2,500 investigations in progress 
somewhere in the United States today, you 
can see the problem—on conducting a whole 
lot of hearings—that is moving along toward 
Washington. It’s a problem that is already 
bad and that is likely to get worse. We have 
only 15 hearing examiners. They're about 3 
years behind in their docket. I intend to 
add up to 10 new hearing examiners. 

Question. How many mergers does the FTC 
get involved in? 

Answer. In 1960, 41 new merger investiga- 
tions were initiated, in addition to the 86 
mergers already under investigation. 

Question. Can you do more than nibble 
at these problems which the Federal Trade 
Commission gets into? 

Answer. We don't have anywhere on our 
law books any requirement that anyone has 
to compete. We've plighted our troth on 
the proposition that we want maximum free- 
dom of action. Our antitrust laws have been 
aimed only at what we would call abuses that 
affect competition or the public. Are they 
working perfectly? No. We will never at- 
tain perfect competition. But we must keep 
working at it, because it’s the best system 
that man ever invented. 


Crummles and Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Vincent 
Crummles, in Dickens’ “Nicholas Nick- 
elby,” is the eccentric star and manager 
of a cheap theatrical troupe playing in 
the Portsmouth Theater. The father of 
Ninetta Crummles, billed as the Inf ant 
Phenomenon,” he has his entire family 
on the stage, including a dog that lived 
and died on it. Always seeking for nov- 
elties to present, he approaches Nicholas 
with an offer, saying: 

There's genteel comedy in your walk and 
manner, juvenile tragedy in your eye, and 
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touch-and-go farce in your laugh. You'll do 
as well as if you had thought of nothing 
else but the lamps from your birth down- 
wards. 


Mr. Speaker, as we watched the Cu- 
ban tractor deal, I could not help but 
think of Mr. Crummles and the Ken- 
nedy's attempting to direct from behind 
the scenes, Mr. Hooker's futile blackmail 
negotiations which ended in an obvious 
farce. Evidently one citizen from Illinois 
thought likewise as recounted in The 
Week column in the July 22, 1961, issue 
of the National Review as follows: 

THE WEEK 

A young man from Chicago, in a moment 
Of pique and irritation, telegraphed Presi- 
dent Kennedy: “Have mother locked in the 
attic and father in the basement. Send 
tractor.” For which lighthearted exercise of 
freedom of speech he was summoned by the 
Secret Service; interrogated as to his inten- 
tion in sending the telegram; ordered to 
address six envelopes (three in printing, 
three in script); released with the warning 
that the incident would be “part of his per- 
manent record.” JFK. had not been 
amused. 
Citizen.) 


Exempt Small Newspapers From Postal 


Rate Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the postal 
rate increase bill under consideration by 
the House Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee contains a very substantial 
increase in postal charges for handling 
second-class material of small daily and 
Weekly newspapers. This proposed in- 
Crease is so great that many are afraid 
that a large number of these small news- 
Papers would have to discontinue publi- 
Cation if it were adopted. 

I am greatly concerned about the ef- 
fect this increase would have on the 
Small weekly newspapers of our country 
Which have a limited circulation and a 
limited advertising revenue. The pro- 
Posed postal rate changes would in- 
Crease the cost of mailing newspapers in 
the county of publication from 1 cent 
per pound to 144 cents per pound, plus 
One-fourth cent per piece. 

Testimony by the Post Office Depart- 
ment before the House committee said 
this change would amount to about a 
79-percent increase in second-class reve- 
nues. This indeed is considered by 
Many as a burdensome increase. 

Mr. Speaker, in considering proposed 
increases for our small daily and weekly 
newspapers we must realize the great 
public service these newspapers are per- 
forming. They perform a unique pub- 
lic service—a service that can only be 
rendered by a local newspaper. The 
residents of many of our communities 
are almost entirely dependent on the 
local newspaper for news about what is 
happening at home. 

Mr. Speaker, in Tennessee, I find that 


(Wipe that smile off your face, 
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for the progress of the area in every 
community is the local newspaper. Iam 
sure this is true across our land. 

The number of smaller newspapers in 
our country has been on the decline for 
several years. National advertising has 
gone largerly to the metropolitan dailies, 
the national magazines and the big radio 
and TV networks, The small local news- 
paper must now depend on local adver- 
tising for his major income. Because of 
the dwindling national advertising and 
increasing labor costs, newsprint, ma- 
chinery, materials and other necessary 
items the small newspaper owner would 
be hard pinched if his postal rates were 
increased sharply. 

Mr. Speaker, from the time of Benja- 
min Franklin, it has been public policy 
to encourage the widest possible dis- 
semination of information and educa- 
tional material as a matter of public 
policy and for the welfare of the general 
public. I urge that the present postal 
rates for second-class mail for small 
weeklies and dailies be continued at the 
present rates. 


U.S. Post Office Is Working for Red 
Propaganda Mills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, July 
14, 1961} 
Moscow AND THE U.S. Mams—US. Post 

Orrice Is WORKING FoR RED PROPAGANDA 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—Must the Government and 
the people of the United States supinely 
accept a mounting mass of Soviet and Chi- 
nese Communist propaganda—and do noth- 
ing to protect ourselves? 

I am not talking about censoring the 
news or shielding ourselves from the fullest 
knowledge of the actions and declarations 
of the Communist government Officials. 
We need to know what the adversary is say- 
ing about us, to us, and against us. 

But does a free society have to leave it- 
self totally exposed to an unending brain- 
washing of foreign Communist propaganda— 
mostly concealed in its origin, subtle, pur- 
poseful—directed primarily at young Amer- 
icans, at college students; at the millions 
of Eastern European emigrants who are just 
beginning to put their roots down in Ameri- 
can democracy? 

Before seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, let’s look at the volume of Communist 
propaganda material which now flows freely 
through U.S. customs and is distributed 
throughout the Nation—-courtesy of the 
U.S. Post Office. 

This propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The Deputy Collector of Customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 137 
percent during the last 12 months. The 
total volume of known Communist propa- 
ganda coming into the United States in 1960 
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against 6 million in 1959. During February 
and March of this year 182,000 packages of 
magazines and 11,700 packages of newspa- 
pers arrived from Cuba, which is both a 
point of origin and a transmission belt for 
Communist material. 

But the main sources are Moscow, Warsaw, 
Budapest, East Berlin, and Prague. Part of 
this propaganda literature is in English, but 
much of it is in the native tongue of im- 
migrant groups in the United States. For- 
mer Russian citizens receive a tabloid called 
“Golos Rodiny” (Voice of the Homeland). 
The Ukrainians receive the “Voice of the 
Ukraine.“ The Estonian newspaper is Toe 
Haal" (Voice of Truth)—and so on for Amer- 
ican-Latvians, American-Lithuanians, and 
American-Romanians. The Hungarian Com- 
munists send over newepapers in both Hun- 
garian and English, plus books, tracts, and 
other fairytales. 

Dr. Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Hungarian Former Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to get at 
Ukrainian, Hungarian, and other Eastern 
European exiles in the United States. They 
hunt down names and addresses and then 
flood them with unsolicited propaganda at- 
tacking the United States as “imperialist,” 
“war-mongering,” and “colonialist.” 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Iron Curtain is mounting, not receding. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 

Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? 

Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of the 
Communists is to try to maintain on the 
surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind the 
scenes to work for their destruction. Since 
the Communists are dedicated to destroying 
every non-Communist government, why 
should we put into their hands any tool to 
help them do it? 

I offer this basic principle to decide how 
we should deal with unsolicited Communist 
propaganda: All courtesies and all facilities 
exchanged between the United States and 
any Communist government should be 
reciprocal. 

This means that American diplomats must 
have the right to travel as freely in the 
Soviet Union as Soviet diplomats do in the 
United States. Freedom of travel must be 
reciprocal. This we require. 

This means that American propaganda 
must have the right to flow as freely into and 
throughout the Soviet Union as Soviet prop- 
aganda can flow into and throughout the 
United States. Freedom of propaganda must 
be reciprocal—or Communist propaganda will 
be stopped at ports of entry. 

I do not mean that solicited Communist 
material should not be receivable. It should 
be. That is an American's right. But the 
U.S. Post Office ought not to have to work for 
Moscow and Peiping delivering unsolicited 
and unwanted Communist propaganda. 


Pakistan’s Ayub Khan: Man With a 
Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 
Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, Mo- 


hammad Ayub Khan made a tremendous 
impression upon the Congress when he 


one of the strongest forces for good and was more than 14 million packages, as spoke to the joint session on Tuesday. 
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Mohammad Ayub Khan is one of the 
stanchest friends that America has 
in the free world. He has made tre- 
mendous strides in bringing an under- 
developed country to a modern society. 
The job is not done but we in America 
are glad to know that it is in good hands. 

I am happy to know that people some 
distance from Washington also took no- 
tice of the fact that this man has made 
good on a great mission. I include here- 
with an editorial that comes from the 
Decatur (Il.) Herald, July 12, 1961: 

PaxtsTan’s AYUB KHAN: MAN WITH 
A MISSION 


A welcome visitor, indeed, to American soil 
is Mohammad Ayub Khan, the soldier- 
president of Pakistan, one of America's 
staunchest allies. 

However, his visit to Washington is not all 
tea and cookies, according to the reports of 
correspondents from Pakistan which, in two 
segments, shares a huge subcontinent with 
India. Pakistan has expressed much resent- 
ment over recent turns in American foreign 
policy, especially the new look in United 
States-Indian relations. 

President Ayub Khan reportedly is a man 
who minces no words, whose conversation at 
times is punctuated by expletives and direct 
to the point of bluntness. He is something 
of an anachronism. Educated at the British 
military academy of Sandhurst, he speaks 
English with a clipped accent and looks like 
the British Army officer his father actually 
was. 

But he is no Colonel Blimp, or a Spanish- 
type caudillo, He took power in a blood- 
less coup, after witnessing the virtual break- 
down of parliamentary government, He is 
trying to march Pakistan on the path of eco- 
nomic and social progress at a double-time 
pace, although the problems facing the two 
provinces of Pakistan are just about over- 
whelming. Still he is talking about a new 
constitution and elections sometime next 

ear. 

7 It is tremendously important that the 
Kennedy-Ayub Khan talks go well. Person- 
ally, the two men should get along famously. 
But Pakistan is worried—about the Kashmir 
border dispute with India, the buildup of 
Indian military forces which may be divert- 
ed to the Kashmir disputed border rather 
than to the Himalayan frontier with Com- 
munist China, the U.S. backdown in Laos, 
a border dispute with Afghanistan, and last, 
but not least, the country’s great need for 
economic aid. 

Pakistan has received only about half as 
much aid as India, to which the United 
States has made available some $4 billion. 
Pakistan has been urged by some of its polit- 
ical leaders to pursue a more neutralist 
course, seeking aid from both East and West. 
This is not likely to happen during the reign 
of President Ayub Khan, but he may not be 
able to control events indefinitely. 

The United States cannot gain by inter- 
vening in the Kashmir dispute. Only the 
United Nations, acting as an arbitrator, 
could have any hope of doing that. But the 
United States can, should, and probably 
will step up aid to Pakistan—with more 
emphasis on economic rather than military 
hardware. 

The regime of Ayub Khan appears to be 
well worth backing. He has made a start 
on land reform, fought relentlessly against 
corruption and muted hostility with India 
enough to hold face-to-face talks with 
Prime Minister Nehru. He has a grandiose 
scheme. to reclaim 1,300,000 acres now 
poisoned by salt by building pumps to lower 
the water table. This is a billion dollar 
project, which should be undertaken by the 
Western nations capable of extending assist- 
ance, 
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Above all, the United States should mend 
its fences with Pakistan, which presents 
about as good a political risk as any nation 
in Asia, India possibly excepted. If those 
two nations could work together amicably 
rather than living side by side in truculent 
nonbelligerence, a giant step would have 
been taken toward world peace. 


Land-Grant Centennial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Speaker, in ob- 
servance of the centennial of the Land- 
Grant Act, I invite attention to this res- 
olution of the Illinois State senate: 


Strate or ILLINOIS, 72p GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
SENATE RESOLUTION 47 


(Offered by Senators Peters, Sweeney, Lar- 
son, Paul Graham, Green, Sprague, Finley, 
Korshak, Harris, and Friedrich.) 

“Whereas the 68 land-grant colleges and 
State universities in the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico will observe in the academic year 1961- 
62 the centennial of the signing of the Land- 
Grant Act by President Abraham Lincoln 
(July 2, 1862); and 

“Whereas Jonathan B. Turner, a promi- 
nent farmer of Jacksonville, II., and one- 
time professor at Illinois College, was a pio- 
neer in the development of the concept and 
an influential leader in the movement which 
brought about passage by the Congress of 
the United States of the Land-Grant Act; 
and 


“Whereas the Land-Grant Act in the 100 
years since its enactment has inspired and 
broadened the American tradition of edu- 
cational opportunity and has enlarged the 
scope of higher education, in instruction, re- 
search, and in the extension of its services to 
the general public; and 

“Whereas the University of Illinois, which 
was established under the Land-Grant Act, 
has brought far-reaching benefits to the 
economy of the State of Illinois, to its civic 
and cultural growth, and to the well-being 
of its citizens: Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the senate of the 72d general 
assembly, That the State of Illinois hereby 
gives official notice to the land-grant cen- 
tennial observance; that commendation is 
given to the University of Illinois, as the 
land-grant institution of the State of Nli- 
nois, for major contributions through teach- 
ing, research, and service since its opening 
on March 2, 1868; that the people of Illinois 
during the period of the centennial obsery- 
ance be urged to give special attention to the 
benefits to this State and Nation from all 
the institutions of higher learning and to 
how those benefits may be conserved and 
enlarged in the period of unprecedented 
growth which lies ahead; and that copies of 
this preamble and resolution be forwarded 
br the secretary of state to the board of 
trustees of the University of Illinois with a 
request that a copy be forwarded to the 
American Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and State Universities for inclusion in the 
official proceedings of its centennial conven- 
tion to be held in Kansas City, Mo., Novem- 
ber 12-15, 1961.” 

Adopted by the senate, May 17, 1961. 

H. SHAPIRO, 
President of the Senate. 
Epwarp E. FERNANDES, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


July 17 
Race Relations in the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN L. McCLELLAN 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to an article 
which appeared in the Washington 
Daily News of last Saturday, July 15, 
entitled “It’s Going Pretty Good in Ar- 

The article was written by Mr. Walter 
Wingo. It quotes the remarks of an ex- 
change student from Denmark, Jorgen 
Gurtz, who spent a year in Arkansas and 
who expressed his sentiments based on 
his experience and observations in Ar- 
kansas. This is additional evidence of 
the fact that if outside agitators and 
traveling provocateurs would leave the 
South along, race relations in the South 
would be constantly improved, not im- 
paired, as they may have been in the 
past. 

I ask unanimous consent that a por- 
tion of the article by Mr. Wingo be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of the article ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

JORGEN FILLS IN DURING A ROLLCALL 
(By Walter Wingo) 

An 18-year-old Dane yesterday spoke be- 
fore a packed Senate auditorium and left 
his startled student leaders wondering if per- 
haps he has become over-acculturated in 
certain American ways. - 

The boy's talk came during a lull in a 
question-and-answer period between 1,842 
foreign exchange students, who are winding 
up a year's stay here, and Senators. 

The rolicall buzzer sounded and the Sen- 
ators had to leave to vote. 

A lady moderator asked if, while they were 
out, any student wanted to tell of his ex- 
periences here. 

Jorgen Gertz, a blond lad from Nyborg, 
Denmark, marched to the stage and intro- 
duced himself as the only exchange stu- 
dent to spend his year in Arkansas. 

STUDY RESULTS 

“I was able to study the Negroes,” he sald. 
“I found that the way it is in Arkansas, it’s 
going pretty good, Actually, there are no 
problems.” 

“Aww,” moaned other students. 

Jorgen continued, “If the black man stands 
on one side and the white man on the other, 
they don't have any problems. I traveled 
all over Arkansas and I saw that the Ne- 
groes made enough money but they don't 
know how to spend it. 

PUSHERS 

“The State is trying to improve things 
by building new homes and places for the 
Negroes, but the northern people try to 
push too hard. In my opinion, you have to 
force it, but with the right kind of force.” 

The lady moderator tried to apply a little 
force to get Jorgen away from the micro- 
phone. But Jorgen wouldn't budge. 

“My experience has been wonderful in 
Arkansas. But I think the most important 
thing to be improved over here is the edu- 
cation system.” : 
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BOOS 

Students began booing, but some ap- 
Plauded, too. The lady finally got Jorgen 
to sit down, just as Senator CLIFFORD CASE, 
Republican, of New Jersey, returned from the 
Tolicall. 


How Come?—26 Cents on Hoof, $1.04 a 
Pound at Meat Counter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
€r, under leave to extend my remarks in 
0 Recorp, I include the following arti- 

e: 

How Comr?—26 Cents on Hoor, $1.04 A 
POUND AT MEAT COUNTER 

Why does beef which brings 26 cents a 
Pound on the hoof sell for $1.04 a pound at 
the retail meat counter? 

Irvin R. Rinehart, assistant general director 
ol purchasing for a Midwest grocery chain 
Sives this explanation: i 

A 1,000-pound steer at 26 cents a pound 
Would bring the producer $260. When the 
Packer slaughters this 1,000-pound steer, it 
will produce a 600-pound carcass. 

This is the\ weight of edible carcass after 
resing away the viscera, hide, head, and 

eet. 

The packer could sell the 600-pound car- 
Cass to the retail store for the $260 that it 
Cost him, as he would have left the hide, 
bones, head, viscera, pharmaceuticals, and 
fertilizer ingredients. 

So the present value per pound for the 
600-pound carcass at $260 is 4314 cents a 
Pound, rather than the 26 cents it brought 
the farmer. 

The cost of operating a retail meat market 
is 10 cents a pound for every pound of meat 
going across the counter. 

This 10 cents includes 5 cents a pound for 
labor, 3 cents a pound for supplies, refrigera- 
tion and interest on investment or equip- 
Ment, and one-half cent a pound for adver- 
tising and promotion. 

This leaves 1 cent a pound for profits if 
everything moves out before shrink, con- 
Version, or markdown eats away that cent a 
Pound. 

With this 10 cents a pound added to the 
Cost of the carcass, the new value of the 600 
Pounds of meat is 5344 cents a pound, or 
$320 for the 600-pound carcass. 

How are we going to get our $320 back? 

One-third of the 600-pound carcass of 
beef is thrown away as waste fat, bone, and 
Moisture shrinkage. 

We now have left only 400 from which we 
Must get $320 to break even, so the new 
value of the carcass is 80 cents a pound. 

About 150 pounds of this 400 pounds 
goes into the competitive ground beef cate- 
gory which sells for around 40 cents a 
Pound. The ground beef portion brings us 
$60. This gives the remaining 250 pounds 
of salable beef a value of $1.04 a pound. 

Of this 250 pounds, 100 pounds are sold 
Over the $1.04 per pound value and 150 
Pounds are sold at less than $1.04 a pound. 

Does this give you a better understanding 
of why porterhouse steaks bring $1.29 a 
Pound when the producer gets only 26 cents 
tor his 1,000-pound steer, Mr. Rinehart asks? 

No one along the line is getting rich in 
this business, he concludes. 
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Dr. Van Mitchell Smith, Jr., Able Texas 
Tech Historian, To Do Research in 
Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
one of Texas’ very able historians, Dr. 
Van Mitchell Smith, Jr., a professor at 
Texas Tech in Lubbock, has been granted 
a 1-year leave to do special research into 
the rapidly changing history of Africa. 

Dr. Smith, who originally specialized 
in British Commonwealth history, with 
emphasis on Great Britain’s African 
Empire, is one of the foremost scholars 
on the emergence of nationalism in 
Africa. I know Dr. Smith personally 
and knew his father Van Smith in his 
lifetime. This family is adding much to 
the emerging America of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

Recently Mr. W. R. Tatum of the Tech 
Information Department wrote an ar- 
ticle for the June 11, 1961, Lubbock 
Avalanche Journal concerning Dr. 
Smith's work. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article entitled “Tech His- 
torian Plans Trip To Do Research in 
Africa.” : 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TECH HISTORIAN PLANS Trip To Do RESEARCH 
IN AFRICA 
(By W. R. Tatum) 

Few historians have the satisfaction of 
finding history catching up with them. 

A Texas Tech historian, Dr. Van Mitchell 
Smith, Jr., has had that unique experience 
and now is planning to do even more re- 
search Into the rapidly changing history of 
Africa. ` 

Originally a specialist in British Common- 
wealth history, with special emphasis on 
Great Britain's African Empire, Dr. Smith is 
one of few historians to be up to date on the 
emergence of nationalism that characterizes 
the countries of the “Dark Continent” today. 

GRANTED LEAVE FROM TECH 

He has been granted l-year leave of 
absence from the Tech faculty to study in 
England and Africa. 

Dr. Smith will preface his trip with a re- 
search stint at the United Nations late this 
summer and then attend a meeting of the 
African Studies Association October 20-22 
in New York City. Later he will be a dele- 
gate to a UNESCO Conference on Africa in 
Boston, Mass. 

His research tour will begin in November 
when he goes to England. In January 1962 
he will fly to Dakar, Senegal, to begin his 
research in Africa. 

CONTINUING DIFFICULTIES 

From his long study of African history, 
Dr. Smith foresees (1) continuing difficulties 
for in her colonies, (2) a blood bath 
in the Union of South Africa if the current 
policies of the white settlers continue, and 
(3) a stronger African influence in the Afro- 
Asian bloc of the United Nations. 
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To the average American, whose ideas 
about Africa vary from vague recollections 
of Tarzan of the Apes“ novels to great bat- 
tles of north Africa during World War II. 
the sudden splash of headlines about civil 
war in the Congo last summer caused a re- 
newed interest in the continent. 
NATIONS DIVIDED 


Smith points out that the history of mod- 
ern Africa began in the 1880's when European 
nations divided the vast continent into co- 
lonial protectorates. During this period, 
much of the prosperity Europe enjoyed was 
undergirded by African resources and mar- 
kets. Trading of colonial lands helped ease 
tensions between nations, 

By 1914, the continent was well-divided 
and the only two independent states in 
Africa were Liberia and Ethiopia. Between 
1919 and 1939, manifestations of nationalism 
were seen primarily in Asia. After the Sec- 
ond World War, nationalism and self-deter- 
mination reached high points in Asian coun- 
tries which freed themselves from. colonial 
status. 

It was at this point that the movement 
of African nationalism came alive and the 
African leaders saw in Asia a blueprint for 
their own hopes, Smith said. 


BRITISH AWARE OF GROWTH 


The British recognized this growing trend 
by granting independence to India, Paki- 
‘vin, Burma, and Ceylon, The French op- 
posed it in Indochina and Dutch fought it 
in Indonesia and both met with disaster. 

African nationalism showed first in British 
West Africa, Nigeria, and Ghana, where there 
were no multiracial problems, Ghana was 
Britain's model colony with indirect rule 
and a developed tribal government, It 
gained independence in 1957 with Kawame 
Nkrumah at its helm. 

The policy of France in Africa was to try 
assimilation of their colonies. They then 
moved to (1) autonomy for the states and 
then (2) independence for republics in the 
French community, sald Smith. The Bel- 
gians developed a paternalistic policy and 
gave their subjects in the Congo the highest 
standard of living in Africa. This was on 
the theory of keeping the natives fat and 
happy. 

SPIRIT SPREAD 

“After the French Congo gained inde- 
pendence, the nationalistic spirit spread 
across the river to Leopoldville," Smith re- 
lates, and the pressure for self-government 
was on. The Belgians pulled out, knowing 
that anarchy would result. They seem to 
have expected to be called back, but were 
probably blocked by action in the United 
Nations.” 

“The African political parties in this re- 
gion are committed to nonviolence,” Smith 
said. “But it depends on the truculence of 
the whites how nonviolent the African na- 
tive leaders will be in gaining their goal.” 

Smith views the situation in the Union of 
South Africa as a powder keg that will result 
in a blood bath if the current white govern- 
ment policy continues there. The South 
African native leaders, who have been mod- 
erates, have nothing to show for their non- 
violent tactics. The departure of the Union 
from the British Commonwealth under- 
scores the Afrikaners refusal to temporize, 


The Union's departure does offer a dan- 
gerous possibility, Smith said. The other 
African powers can now attack the Verwoerd 
government without attacking the Com- 


Monwealth. This increases possibilities of 
violence. 


While the French, British and Belgians 
have been busy with their direct problems 
in Africa, both Russia and the United States 
have been forced to do some serious re- 
evaluation of their views. 
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OVERPLAYED HAND 


The Russians overplayed their hand when 
they attacked Secretary General Dag Ham- 
marskjold in the United Nations. It gave 
Adlai Stevenson and President Kennedy an 
opportunity to point out that the U.N. was 
the best hope of small nations,” Smith said. 

It is with the idea of studying on-the- 
scene the evolving late 20th century history 
of Africa that Smith will make his self- 
financed trip to that continent later this 


year. 

His first stop in Africa will be at the Uni- 
versity of Dakar and the French Institute 
for Black Africa there. After a trip up the 
Niger River to Timbuktu, he will be in 
Ghana for a month at the University Col- 
lege of Ghana for interviews with Ghana's 
Government leaders and historians. 

He next hopes to interview central and 
provincial government officials in Nigeria 
and then go to Leopoldville. After visits to 
the Central African Federation, Tanganyika, 
Kenya and Uganda, he will go to Cairo and 
then return via France to the United States 
in July 1962. 


ILO Geneva Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
upon my return from Geneva, Switzer- 
land, where I attended the International 
Labor Organization Conference as a 
congressional adviser, I inserted in the 
Record a report of proceedings in which 
I also briefly described the ILO's organ- 
ization and functions. Included was a 
sentence to the effect that this confer- 
ence was the first at which the Russians 
nominated and seated employer repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Richard Wagner, presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, who also attended the 
conference, has brought to my attention 
that this statement is in error. To cor- 
rect it, I include the full text of Mr. 
Wagner's letter to me. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 

UNTITED STATES, 
Chicago, Iil., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN: Thank you very 
much for your thoughtfulness in sending 
me a copy of the report you inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I have read it with 
much interest. 

There is one slight error in it which I 
think you might wish to correct; namely, 
the so-called Communist employers, who 
were the subject of much argument, were 
permitted to take their seats in 1959 with 
the exception of Hungary who was seated 
last year. When the Commies were seated 
the free employer delegates walked out of 
the committees. Last year a few refused to 
serve on committees where the Communist 
employers were present, including our em- 
ployer delegate from the United States, Cola 
Parker. 

This position was based upon the fact 
that these people are actually government 
representatives and not true employers and 
as such they impair the tripartite charac- 
ter of the ILO Conference. This was borne 
out in a number of instances in which they 
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followed the line of the government delega- 
tions from the Communist countries. Ob- 
viously it weakens the effectiveness of the 
employer group as a whole and will probably 
be the subject of more debate in the future. 

In any event it was good to have an 
opportunity to visit with you in Geneva and 
one of these days when I am in Washington 
I will give you a ring. 

Regards, 


Dick WAGNER. 


The Hanford Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of the Members 
of the House of Representatives, partic- 
ularly those who voted to delete the ap- 
propriations for project 62-a-6, electric 
energy generating facilities for the new 
production reactor, Hanford, Wash., con- 
tained in the atomic energy authoriza- 
tion bill H.R. 7576, the following editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star last 
Saturday, July 15, 1961: 

THE Hanrorp’ ISSUE 


The House used poor judgment in reject- 
ing, by a vote of 176 to 140, the proposal to 
convert the new reactor at Hanford, Wash., 
into a dual-purpose facility capable of pro- 
ducing not only plutonium for weapons, but 
also between 700,000 and 800,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity for peaceful uses. 

Unless the Senate reverses the House ac- 
tion, and the item is then restored in confer- 
ence, the reactor—which is In the process of 
being built and which will be completed next 
year—will serve only a strictly military pur- 

Yet, as it produces the plutonium, it 
will give off a byproduct of great potential 
economic value. This will be a tremendous 
quantity of heat that could be so utilized as 
to make the facility, wholly apart from its 
weapons role, by far the biggest of the world's 
present atomic electrical powerplants. 

The proposal turned down by the House 
would create this facility by investing $95 
million: in equipping the reactor (which 
would more than pay for itself) to harness 
the heat and turn the resultant electricity 
into the Bonneville network for distribu- 
tion—largely through private utility sys- 
tems—in the Pacific Northwest. But the 
private utilities have lobbied vigorously 
against the idea, and so have coal interests, 
and it has been defeated primarily on the 
ground that it would put the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission in the public power busi- 
ness and thus constitute another “socialis- 
tic” encroachment on free enterprise. 

In the debate on the issue, however, Rep- 
resentative CHET HOLIFIELD, Chairman of the 
Joint Congressional Atomic Committee, has 
pretty well demolished these and kindred 
arguments. He has shown, for example, 
that the basic law governing the AEC spe- 
cifically authorizes the sort of power out- 
put that the dual-purpose reactor would 
generate. He has made clear, too, that such 
a reactor at Hanford could not hurt the 
coal industry, and would actually make ad- 
ditional electricity available to private utili- 
ties “at a very cheap price.” And Repre- 
sentative Ropert E. Jones of Alabama has 
backed up Mr. HoLIFELD with this telling 
points: 
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“The installation of the electric generat- 
ing facilities at the Hanford reactor is in 
the best interest of all of the American 
people. What could be more justified than 
to convert into electricity—at no cost to 
the taxpayers—the tremendous amounts of 
reactor heat which otherwise will be wasted? 
To blow this steam into the air or use it to 
heat up the Columbia River surely would 
be regarded by people everywhere as an 
incredible extravagance.” 

Everything considered, the weight of logic 
and common sense rests heavily on the side 
of those who advocate the dual-purpose 
facility. Accordingly, we hope that the 
Senate will support the proposal and that 
the House will reconsider what it has done 
and enable the project to go forward. 


Hospital Ship SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor» an editorial 
entitled “Good Ship Hope,” from the 
Pasco, Wash., Tri-City Herald, dated 
June 20, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Goop Sure “Hore” 


The good ship SS Hope steamed into the 
Vietnamese port of Saigon the other day 
for a 4-month medical mission that could 
not have come at a more propitious time. 

With Vietnam reeling under the forces of 
internal subversion, this evidence of Ameri- 
can helpfulness may be more persuasive in 
putting the Vietnamese people on the side 
of the free world than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of 
its year-long good-will mission to southeast 
Asia. During 7 months in the waters off In- 
donesia, the Hope’s basic medical team of 
15 physicians, 2 nurses, 30 medical tech- 
nicians, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their Government. This hard-working staff 
of volunteers held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, performed 700 major 
surgical operations, and greeted 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in Mutual Security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton one time Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being 
privately raised through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 
The Project Hope organization would like 
to send still more ships on medical-teaching 
missions to Africa and South America if the 
necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a step-up 
in this type of mercy mission by adopting 
a resolution, June 1, supporting the estab- 
Ushment of a White Fleet. The President 
would have authority to establish such a 
fleet to rush assistance to disaster areas 25 
well as to carry on a regular program of tech- 
nical and medical assistance and training— 
whenever he feels that it would further U.S. 
foreign policy. That time is right now if 
the reaction of one beneficiary of the Hope 
Project mission is typical. The mayor of 
Sumbawa, an island in the Indonesian 
archipelago, told one of the ship's staff: 
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“This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
Tice, We will never forget what you have 
done.” 


Sergeant York Benefits From Trust Funds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Help 
Sergeant York Committee was com- 
Pletely successful in the raising of con- 
tributions to pay off the longstanding 
income tax indebtedness of Sergeant 
York. A check for $25,000 was paid to 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
in full settlement of the Government’s 
claim 


The Help Sergeant York Committee 
Was headed by Speaker Sam RAYBURN, 
and serving on the committee with 
Speaker RAYBURN were Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy, Silliman Evans, Jr., 
Publisher of the Nashville Tennessean, 
the late Gary Cooper, and myself as 
treasurer. 

-An additional sum of $25,000 which 
Was received by the committee has been 
Placed in a trust fund, created by Attor- 
ney John J. Hooker, Sr., of Nashville, 
and funds in the amount of $200 a month 
are being drawn for the benefit of Ser- 
geant York and his family. 

As a byproduct of the Help Sergeant 
York Committee, a second private trust 
fund has been established by Mr. S. Hal- 
lock du Pont, of Wilmington, Del., and 
Sergeant York has been designated as 
the recipient of $300 monthly for life 
from this special trust fund set up in his 
behalf by the generosity of Mr. du Pont. 

_The Veterans of Foreign Wars maga- 
Zine has carried news accounts of the 
activities of the committee and of the 
€stablishment of these trust funds for 
the benefit of Sergeant York. 

Mr. Speaker, in this connection, I ask 
unanimous consent that these articles 
be reproduced in the Appendix of the 
Record. The articles follow: 

SERGEANT YORK To BENEFIT FROM TRUST 

FUNDS 

Sgt. Alvin C. York, World War I hero whose 
plight as the result of Federal income tax 
indebtedness recently gained national at- 
tention, no longer need worry about finances. 
He is to have an income now of approxi- 
mately $400 a month for life. 

York has been designated as the recipient 
of $300 monthly for life from a special trust 
fund set up in his behalf by S. Hallock du 
Pont, Wilmington, Del. 

In addition, the famed Medal of Honor 
winner will receive about $100 monthly from 
a second trust fund created as a result of 
& public drive to raise $25,000 to settle York's 
income tax case. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars contributed 
$1,000 to the fund for York. Headed by 
Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, 
and Congressman Jor L. Evins, of Tennessee, 
the f campaign netted nearly 
$50,000. The balance, over the needed 
$25,000, was put into the trust fund. 
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Sergeant York won the Medal of Honor 
for singlehandedly killing 25 of the enemy 
and capturing 132 prisoners. Now 73 years 
of age, he is bedridden at his home near 
Pall Mall, Tenn. 


VFW HELPS Famep Wortp Wan I Hero 


Helping to erase the $25,000 Federal income 
tax indebtedness charged against Sgt. Alvin 
C. York, World War I hero and holder of 
the Medal of Honor, Commander in Chief 
Ted C. Connell recently presented a $1,000 
check to Speaker of the House Sam RAYBURN 
as a VFW contribution. 

Speaker RAYBURN and Congressman Jog L. 
Evins, Tennessee, were instrumental in es- 
tablishing the fund. The VFW donation, 
accompanied by many national contributions 
that came following an announcement about 
the fund on the Ed Sullivan television show, 
has helped to liquidate the outstanding in- 
debtedness. 

In 1941, when York's mountain community 
high school needed funds, he consented to 
allow Hollywood film producers to make a 
motion picture of his military life. Gary 
Cooper played the role of York. How much 
money was received from this movie York 
never did disclose, but he turned the entire 
amount over to the school. 

Estimates indicate that York received 
about $160,000 from the combined movie and 
book rights to his life story. The Depart- 
ment of Revenue ruled that this money was 
taxable and the case has been under litiga- 
tion for years. 

In addition to the Medal of Honor, York 
has the Distinguished Service Cross and deco- 
ratlons awarded by France and Italy. 

When York left the mountain community 
of Pall Mall in the Tennessee hills to serve 
in Company G, 328th Infantry of the 82d 
Division, he was an unknown foot soldier. 

But on October 8, 1918, after he single- 
handedly captured a German machinegun 
battalion in France, killing 25 of the enemy 
and capturing 132 prisoners, he quickly be- 
came one of the most famous heroes of the 
American tionary Forces. . 

Early in World War I York was commis- 
sioned a major, Later the Governor of Ten- 
nessee made him a colonel in the National 
Guard. York, however, prefers his old title 
of sergeant, 

Sergeant York, who is now 73 and confined 
to a wheel chair, still lives on his farm in 
Fentress County, Tefin., near the commu- 
nity of Pall Mall. He is a member of Post 
5017, Jamestown, and has appeared at vari- 
ous VFW functions, including the national 
convention at Los Angeles, Calif., in 1940. 


Chicago School Superintendent Gets Raise 
to $48,500 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been considerable talk from the propo- 
nents of Federal education that the 
States and local communities do not 
have the financial resources for con- 
struction of adequate educational facili- 
ties nor for paying adequate salaries to 
our teachers. It would appear from the 
following article however, that the su- 
perintendent of Chicago public schools 
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is very handsomely paid. I must say 
that I was a little bit more than sur- 
prised to learn that his salary was the 
third highest for any public official in 
the United States. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include the article 
at this point in the RECORD: 

CHICAGO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT GETS RAISE 

TO $48,500 

Cuicaco—Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of Chicago public schools since 1953, 
today ranks as the Nation’s third highest 
paid public official. 

The 59-year-old superintendent yesterday 
was voted a new 4-year contract at a salary 
of $48,500 a year by the board of education. 

His new salary, a raise of $6,000 annually, 
Places Willis behind President Kennedy who 
draws a $100,000 annual salary and Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller, of New York, who gets 
$50,000. Gov. Otto Kerner, of Illinois, is paid 
$30,000 a year, and Mayor Richard J. Daley 
receives a salary of $35,000 a year. 


A Strange Judicial View 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


“OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr, HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the strangest judicial views ever set forth 
was noted in the July 12, 1961, issue of 
the Detroit, Mich., Free Press. 

Just why a strikebreaker should re- 
ceive equal protection under the law is 
something that Judge John A. Ricca ap- 
parently does not understand. 

“If people want to break strikes, they 
will have to take their chances,” is Judge 
Ricca's view. And leave themselves wide 
open to assault or, possibly, murder with 
a judge who will not even hear the case? 

I submit fhe Free Press editorial for 
the RECORD: 


Ricca LIMITS A PROTECTION 


By dismissing an assault and battery case 
against a union business agent, accused of 
beating up a strikebreaker, Recorder’s Judge 
John A. Ricca set forth a startling new legal 
concept, 

Refusing even to hear all the testimony, 
Judge Ricca threw the case out of court and 
freed the defendant with the statement that 
“If people want to break strikes, they will 
have to take their chances.” 

We know of no statute which permits open 
season on a strikebreaker. We're not en- 
tirely sure that the plaintiff who was 
punched several times in the face before a 
witness was a strikebreaker in the accepted 
definition of that term. 

If this new legal principle which Judge 
Ricca has promulgated is permitted to stand, 
we can’t help wonder where it eventually 
will lead. 

If a strikebreaker has to take his chances 
without the same protection of law thst any 
other citizen enjoys, must he risk having 
his house burned, or being murdered? 

One of the functions of law is to help 
maintain peace and order, and to prevent 
individuals from taking the law into their 
own hands. 

Judge Ricca seems to have revoked that 
age-old principle which, up to this time, the 
courts were expected to sustain, 
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A Proposal To Assist Towns, Both Large 
and Small 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
this day of “bigness”—big business, big 
industry, big finance, big farming, and 
big cities, we are apt to loose sight of the 
fact that it was the small community and 
the small business which did so much to 
develop our Nation. 

The report of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations stated: 

The small towns and rural counties of 
America have made significant and lasting 
contributions to the development of our way 
of life. The complex of rural counties and 
small towns, which is a unique form of com- 
munity Uving not found in other parts of 
the world, is highly desirable and essential 
and should be continued. 


I concur. 

In the last session, I introduced legis- 
lation which would have aided small busi- 
ness by creating a small business exten- 
sion service which would do for small 
business that which the extension serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture has 
done, and is doing, for agriculture. I 
will speak on this again later. 

Today, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I want to call to your attention 
some proposals, made by Mr. C. Woody 
Thompson, and Mr. Conrad C. Stucky of 
the Bureau of Business and Economic 
Research, State University of Iowa, and 
appearing in the July 1961 issue of Iowa 
Business Digest, which would aid the 
small towns and rural communities as 
well as the large metropolitan centers: 

A ProposaL To Assist Towns, BOTH LARGE 

AND SMALL 

(By C. Woody Thompson 
Stucky) 

Among the several proposals by the pres- 
ent administration which would modify or 
change the structure of the National Gov- 
ernment is one that would create a Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing, headed 
by a Cabinet-level officer. The preamble of 
the bill to create such a department reads as 
follows: 

“[T]he general welfare and security of 
the Nation and the health and living stand- 
ard of our people require, as a matter of na- 
tional purpose, sound development of our 
urban communities in which the vast ma- 
jority of our people live and work.” 

This proposal has its opponents in the 
Congress. For example, Representative 
GLENN CUNNINGHAM of Nebraska, has pro- 
posed as a substitute to the administration 
that there be created a Department of Small 
Towns and Rural Affairs. He ts of the opin- 
jon that already the larger urban places in 
the Nation have been “overfed with liberal 
doses of Federal money.” In support of his 
contention, he cites Federal programs of aid 
to highways, urban renewal, housing, air- 
ports, hospitals; and treatment 
— —— — 
a places, 
CUNNINGHAM would shift it to the smaller 
places, “the backbone of American inde- 
pendence and individualism for the past 
century and a half.” Here is how he con- 
cluded the defense of his proposal: 


and Conrad C. 
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“If America is to remain free, healthy, 
and ent, we must give our time 
and attention to the preservation of our 
towns and villages lest we end up with vast, 
sprawling, metropolitan areas and lose that 
individuality and independence which our 
forefathers fought so hard to preserve.” 

Senator Kart E. Murr of South Dakota, 
has made a somewhat different attack on the 
same problem. He has proposed that there 
be created a Commission on Problems of 
Small Towns and Rural Counties. His would 
be a bipartisan commission of 20. The Sena- 
tor’s bill has been reported out favorably 
by the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations. Because of the importance of 
Senator Munpt’s proposal, we quote two 
sections from the report of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
first section concerns the purpose of the bill: 

“Under the provisions of the bill, this 
Commission shall make a full and complete 
investigation and study of Federal policies 
and programs relating to the needs and 
problems of the Nation’s small town and 
rural county areas. It shall study such prob- 
lems as the needs, present and future, re- 
lated to highways, public services, water re- 
sources, schools, recreation, financing, law 
enforcement, and business and industrial de- 
velopment. 

“The Commission shall attempt to deter- 
mine the capabilities of State, county, and 
local governments to meet such needs and 
seek means of improving coordination of 
Federal, State, county, and local policies. It 
shall investigate the possibilities of Federal 
Government encouraging wider dispersal of 
Government procurement operations and in 
the location of Federal facilities, as well as 
other matters which may be of assistance 
in solving the various problems of, and pro- 
moting the social and economic well-being 
of, the Nation's small town and rural county 
areas. 

“The Commission shall report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress on or before Feb- 
ruary 1, 1963, its findings and recommenda- 
tions; and the Commission may also make 
such interim reports as the President may 
request or as the Commission deems appro- 
priate.” 

The second quotation from the report con- 
cerns what it headed “background infor- 
mation”: 

“The small towns and rural counties of 
America have made significant and lasting 
contributions to the development of our way 
of life. The complex of rural counties and 
small towns, which is a unique form of 
community living not found in other parts 
of the world, is highly desirable and essen- 
tial and should be continued. 

“These small communities provide for 
wholesale family life. They give opportuni- 
ties for spiritual development as well as ade- 
quate economic, social, and political balance 
to our country. 

“The survival and economic well-being of 
rural towns and counties have been threat- 
ened by the technical and industrial devel- 
opment of our country. This development 
has brought changes in transportation fa- 
cilities and patterns of economic activity 
which have resulted in shifts in population 
as well as other modern phenomena, creat- 
ing challenges and problems with which 
small towns and rural counties are unable 
to cope, primarily because of lack of re- 
search facilities or economic means to insti- 
gate studies into the exact causes and cures 
of their problems. 

“In the past, many commissions have been 
created or proposed to study the problems 
involved in big government; the problems 
of our metropolitan areas; farm problems; 
labor problems; educational problems; and 
other social and economic problems. 

“There is no agency in Government re- 
sponsible for handling problems of small 
towns, No Cabinet member is charged with 
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the task of assembling data about our rural 
counties and small towns. No research de- 
partment, no commission, no committee in 
Congress, has been directed to find solutions 
to the hardship posed by the economic or 
social problems threatening the existence of 
small towns.” 


A PLAN FOR URBAN AFFAIRS 


In the months since the administration 
proposal and the several counterproposals 
made their appearance, this Bureau has 
given considerable attention to the basic 
problem at issue. Two of our staff have tes- 
tified at a hearing as well as held conferences 
with interested Members of the Congress. 
As a result, we have come to have a position 
on this problem. 

At the outset, let us make it clear that we 
are not opposed to the principle behind the 
administration bill. Insofar as the condi- 
tions under which urban people live and 
work require their consideration by a na- 
tional agency, we fail to see the necessity for 
the creation of a new department of a Cabi- 
net-level variety to accomplish this objective. 
Other ways are open to gain this end. 

Let us examine the responsibilities which 
would be assigned to the proposed Depart- 
ment of Urban Affairs and Housing. It 
would be expected to encourage and facil- 
itate: 

1, The preparation of comprehensive plans 
for necessary community development and 
redevelopment; 

2. The elimination of slums and blight; 

8. The provision of decent homes in a suit- 
able living environment for all American 
families; 

4. The provision of adequate locations for 
industrial and commercial facilities to create 
new employment opportunities and to assist 
in the establishment of an increased and 
more suitable tax base; 

5. The promotion of effective mass trans- 
portation within urban areas and the coordi- 
nation of transportation plans with the 
needs of urban communities as part of the 
overall planning for such communities; ; 

6. The provision of additional public facii- 
ities and improvement commensurate with 
current and future needs; 

7. The provision of open areas, parks, and 
other facilities for recreation; and 

8. The encouragement of the expansion of 
facilities for educational and cultural pur- 
suits. 

If a new department be created to accom- 
plish the above objectives, we believe that 
existing agencies and services will be un- 
necessarily duplicated. Instead, we sug- 
gest that there be created an Assistant Secre- 
tary for Urban Affairs within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Certain of the above 
objectives could be assigned to him for his 
direct implementation; for the remainder, 
he could be charged with their coordination. 
For example, the Assistant Secretary could 
be directly responsible for items 1, 2, 4, and 
6 above. Item 3 could be the responsibility 
of the Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
item 5 could be the responsibility of the Un- 
der Secretary for Transportation in the De- 
partment of Commerce; item 7 could be the 
responsibility of the Department of the In- 
terior; item 8 could be the responsibility of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. By this arrangement there could 
be created a single point of contact be- 
tween officials of urban places and the Na- 
tional Government. Whether the matter of 
a particular contact involved items direct- 
ly under the supervision of the Assistant 
Secretary or items in related agencies of the 
Government, he would be in a position to 
speak with authority. Thus would be elimi- 
nated the need for consultation with several 
agencies. 

The jurisdiction of the proposed Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Urban Affairs 
would be as it has been envisioned in the 
administration bill—over strictly urban 


Population and the cities. Changes taking 
~ place on the farms have resulted in changes 
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How then would we handle the problems 
of the smaller towns? One way would 72 5 
support the proposal of Congressman - 
NINGHAM. But the creation of a Cabinet- 
level department to concern itself with the 


that which we presented above. We propose 
that there be created an Assistant Secretary 
for Rural Affairs in the Department of Agri- 
culture and that he function in a fashion 
similar to our proposed Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Urban Affairs. 

While our twin proposals do create a prob- 
lem of drawing a line of demarcation be- 
tween the assistant secretaries, we think 
that a boundary based on population and 
location can be drawn. And, as we have 
Suggested above, we think that such a dis- 
tinction makes sense. We subscribe to the 
basic fear of Congressman CUNNINGHAM that 
a single Department of Urban Affairs would 
concentrate upon the truly metropolitan 
Places to the detriment of the small towns. 
They could become the “forgotten men” in 
its operation. 

Even assuming that the small towns were 
not given short shrift in a consolidated op- 
eration, we still think that their separation 
makes sense. The plain fact is that the 
typical small town is more an ally of the 
countryside around it than it Is of some 
nearby metropolitan center. The small town 
is bound to the welfare of the open coun- 
try; it exists primarily to serve that open 
country. Consequently, it should be so 
allied in any planning at the national level. 

If our proposals were to become law, we 
would hope that the two Assistant Secreta- 
ries (the one for Urban Affairs in the De- 
partment of Commerce and the one for 
Rural Affairs in the Department of Agricul- 
ture) would initiate a program of research 
(similar to that envisioned in the Mundt 
bill designed to determine the future of 
Cities and towns of varying sizes and loca- 
tions and the identification of the principal 
functions which each class can best perform. 
Such findings would be of invaluable assist- 
ance to the intelligent planning for cities 
and towns of every population class and 
location. 

Next, we would hope that the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture for Rural Affairs 
would encourage an expanded program of 
vocational instruction in trades and indus- 
try. The need for such is pointed up by the 
Iowa experience. At the present time, of the 
total Federal, State, and local money spent 
tor vocational eduction, 14.5 percent goes to 
the above type of courses, compared with 
the better than three times that amount go- 
ing to agricultural training. The need for 
expanded vocational training is highlighted 
by the fact that upward of two-thirds of the 
youth of Iowa enter the labor market with- 
Out college training. Thus they should have 
the opportunity for vocational training that 
is not now generally available to them. 
(This situation in Iowa can be found in at 
least 20 other States.) 

In this connection; we want to add a word 
about the educational needs of other com- 
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ponents of the working population. We are 
referring to those older citizens in rural 
areas who are in need of the opportunity to 
increase or modify their technical skills. 
Without such many of them 
will continue either unemployed or under- 
employed for the remainder of their lives. 
A program of retraining should be initiated 
for both underemployed farm and town 
workers. Such a program would increase 
the occupational mobility of this group and 

dingly increase the attractiveness 
of their area for industrial development. 

We would hope further that the Assistant 
Secretary would initiate a program of busi- 
ness and community development. Such a 
program could include: 

1. Assistance to businessmen in adjust- 
ing to the changing needs of our rural so- 
ciety. Small businesses are finding it in- 
creasingly more difficult to compete with 
large corporations that can and do spend 
large sums for research and development. 
Such a program would not attempt to keep 
all units in operation. In fact, it 
should aim to discourage those business ven- 
tures which stand but slight chance of suc- 
cess. 

2. Assistance to communities faced with 
the need for adjustment to the changing 
role caused by decreasing number of farms, 
loss of population, construction of new high- 
ways, relocation of old highways, competi- 
tion from nearby, new shopping centers, and 
school district consolidations. In this, the 
Assistant Secretary could encourage such 
communities to use the facilities of our uni- 
versities in the preparation of community 
development programs. 

Finally, we would hope that the Assistant 
Secretary would be supplied with sufficient 
resources from which to make loans for the 
purchase or development of land and facili- 
ties for industrial and commercial usage and 
for the purchase or development of land for 
public facilities. There, are, of course, 
funds available under existing acts, includ- 
ing the Area Redevelopment Act. Many 
areas do not fulfill the criterion of unem- 
ployment as established by the act. How- 
ever, the criterion does not consider under- 
employment which is a rather prominent 
factor in many of our small towns and rural 
areas. Funds could be used to construct 
recreational facilities, parking areas, rest- 
rooms, and other facilities which would add 
to the attractiveness of a small trading cen- 
ter. 


Hopkins Committee for Basic Freedoms’ 
Petition To Abolish House Committee 
on Un-American Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been handed a petition to the House 
of Representatives of the U.S. Congress 
by the Hopkins Committee for Basic 
Freedoms of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Baltimore, Md. The petition reads 
as follows, and to it are attached the sig- 
natures and addresses of approximately 
180 persons: 

To the House of Representatives of the U.S. 

Congress; 

We, the undersigned, respectfully request 
that the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities be abolished. 
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This committee, through its use of guilt by 
association, public vilification, and (in the 
words of Justice Hugo Black) “punishment 
by humiliation and public shame,” has nur- 
tured an atmosphere of fear and distrust. 
Under such conditions liberals and conserva- 
tive alike find themselves subject to un- 
founded and irresponsible attacks, which 
are received by a portion of the public with 
a presumption of guilt. Those working for 
social reform and racial equality frequently 
find themselves harassed, and viewed with 
suspicion. The spirit of free and objective 
inquiry which is basic to education and re- 
search is weakened. In addition, this atmos- 
phere has contributed to the erosion of pro- 
tections guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
We urge you, our Representative body, to 

the fact that “this country was 
not built by men who were afraid and it can- 
not be preserved by such men.” (Justice 
Black in his Wilkinson dissent.) 

The argument that America must com- 
promise basic freedoms in order to preserve 
itself “rests upon a premise that can itself 
destroy any democratic nation by a slow proc- 
e of ere away at the liberties that are 

dispensable to its healthy growth.” (Again 
Justice Black, in his Braden — 

Thus, we, the undersigned, wish to join the 
growing numbers who earnestly urge that 
the House Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities be abolished. 


Needed: Space To Play 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Federationist carries the following arti- 
cle on the increasing importance of out- 
door recreation and indicates some of the 
factors which confirm that this is an area 
of national responsibility. I think my 
colleagues will find this article of real 
interest: 


Nxxorp: Space To Pray 
(By George H. R. Taylor) 


lift at Sun Valley. It can mean a quiet walk 
in the city’s streets or a rugged hiking tour 
with a 40-pound pack along the Appalachian 
Trall. It is being lost 
on the beach at Coney Island or sunning 
oneself on the sands of Miami Beach. 

Outdoor recreation means kids playing 
stickball against a tenement or a highly 
organized Boy Scout jamboree. It is rowing 
in the local park lake or shooting the rapids 
of Green River, the Snake or the Colorado. 
It is fishing off the local docks or dropping a 
wet fiy into Wyoming's Madison River, 

It can be a drive to watch the sun set over 
the nearby range of hills or a long journey 
to see the geysers at Yellowstone, the carved 
cliffs and plunging gray waterfalls of Yose- 
mite and the varicolored gulf of the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. 


A man finds outdoor recreation when he 
blazes away at squirrels with a 22 rifle. He 
also finds it when he takes a pack trip into 
Idaho's Selway Forest to shoot elk, when he 
rides to the hounds on an estate in Virginia 
or the Carolinas, when he crouches in a 
duckblind in the Maryland marshes. 

Behind these and many other outdoor 
activities lie the complex motivations of 
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people making choices. More often than 
not, choices are limited by personal finances, 
vacation from the job, accessibility and ade- 
quacy of existing recreational facilities. 
Choices often are determined simply by the 
fact there are no facilities available within 
range of the abilities of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people to use them. 

Against more and more Americans choos- 
ing increasingly wide ranging and complex 
Ways to use increasing amounts of leisure 
time, are ranged the resources to give them 
satisfaction. 

There are public playgrounds and recrea- 
tional areas in cities and towns. There are 
public and private beaches. There are 
streams, lakes, rivers, reser voir backwaters 
geared to recreational uses to one degree or 
another and either publicly or privately 
owned. 

There are the great Federal national parks, 
monuments, national forests, grazing lands, 
and historical locations, There are also 
State, county, and municipal parks. At the 
other extreme, there are private farms and 
timberlands which are not posted against 
their use by hunters, privately owned fishing 
and hunting clubs for the wealthy and the 
privately owned and operated resorts geared 
to almost every pocketbook. 

The millions of men and women who work 
for wages and salaries are in general more 
fortun:.te than those who lived under condi- 
tions described by Henry David Thoreau a 
century ago when he wrote in the inhumane 
days of the industrial revolution: 

“Most men, even in this comparatively 
free country, through mere ignorance and 
mistake, are so occupied with their fictitious 
cares of superfluously coarse labors of life 
that its finer fruits cannot be plucked by 
them. Their fingers from excessive toil are 
too clumsy and tremble too much for that. 
Actually the laboring man has no leisure for 
a true integrity day by day; he cannot afford 
to sustain the manliest relations to men; 
his labor would be depreciated in the mar- 
ket. He has not time to be anything but a 
machine.” 

Higher wages, longer paid vacations, a 
shorter workweek have made it possible for 
industrial workers, farmers, white-collar and 
professional employees to consider the best 
uses of their spare time. 

Since the end of World War II, the demand 
for outdoor recreation has grown to such 
proportions that, regardless of misgivings 
concerning whether leisure time is always 
constructively used, something has to be 
done to answer the insatiable demand. 

Population growth to date and that ex- 
pected during the next decade is only one of 
the factors which are placing inordinate 
pressures on available outdoor recreational 
facilities. Modern roads and cars, cheaper 
travel by bus, air and train, promotion by 
a myriad of State tourist bureaus, local 
chambers of commerce, railroads, airlines 
and business companies, private travel 
agencies, and resorts—all stimulate in people 
the urge to pursue outdoor recreation as 
never before in all history and at greater 
distances from their homes. 

This means a working man who pays taxes 
in one State will drive across the boundary 
line to another State and use, for an all-day 
outing, a public recreational area made pos- 
sible by tax money from residents of that 
other State. As times goes on, this situa- 
tion will multiply—another illustration that 
States, counties, and even cities were created 
out of past needs and are not adequately 
3 to those of the present and fu- 


N remarkable growth of great metro- 
politan areas is accentuating a trend toward 
a larger proportion of total recreational de- 
mands of kinds requiring additional nearby 
open space which is both scarce and expen- 
sive to acquire. Housing, airports, roads and 
highways, private utilities, commercial and 
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industrial development—all are likewise 
competing for this space. 

Thus, outdoor recreation has emerged as 
a national problem with the broadest sort 
of social and economic implications. There 
is increasing need for national planning and 
national policies. 

Organized labor has long supported recrea- 
tion and has actively participated in recrea- 
tion programs. The AFL-CIO in its 1959 
policy resolution on the conservation and 
development of natural resources proposed: 

“The carrying forward of a national rec- 
reation program utilizing more effectively 
our national parks, monuments, wilderness 
areas, reservoirs behind storage dams, and 
national forests. The Federal Government 
should work in close cooperation with the 
States and localities to achieve a master in- 
ventory of recreational needs and resources 
in order to provide facilities for the enjoy- 
ment and inspiration of the increasing mil- 
lions of Americans whose need for out-of- 
door recreation is already overtaxing all 
available facilities.” 

The concern over what to do about the 
proliferating demands for outdoor recreation 
was refiected by efforts begun by the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations to rec- 
ognize and deal with it as a national 
problem. 

In 1956, the Eisenhower administration, 
through the National Park Service of the 
Department of the Interior, instituted the 
so-called Mission 66 to develop recreational 
facilities administered by National Park 
Service to meet projected 1966 visitor de- 
mands. This 10-year $273 million program 
never really got off the ground. In the 
meantime, it has become apparent that 
actual visitor days to the national park sys- 
tem's recreational areas were far outstrip- 
pring the most sanguine forecasts. 

In 1958, the 85th Congress enacted legisla- 
tion establishing the Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission. The Com- 
mission is directed under the law to study 
the problem on a national scale, giving due 
consideration to all levels of government and 
of private enterprise, the preamble of the 
act stating as its major purpose “to 
preserve, develop, and assure accessi- 
bility to all American people of present and 
future generations such quality and quantity 
of outdoor recreation resources as will be 
necessary and desirable for individual enjoy- 
ment and to assure the spiritual and cul- 
tural benefits that such outdoor recreation 
provides. 

The job of the 15-member ORRRC was set 
forth in the law as follows: 

To make a nationwide inventory and eval- 
uation of America’s outdoor recreation 
facilities. 

To consider this inventory in light of popu- 
lation, leisure time, transportation, use prob- 
lems, and other factors. 

To determine what resources will be re- 
quired by the years 1976 and 2000. 

To recommend policies and programs best 
adopted by all levels of government, by pri- 
vate enterprise and citizens organizations to 
meet the forecast requirements. 

Examination of recent trends in recrea- 
tional uses is the most feasible approach to 
the problems faced by ORRRC, the Govern- 
ment, and the American public: 

Visits to national parks: In 1930, a few 
million visitors days; in 1952, nearly 37 mil- 
lion; in 1954, 47.8 million; in 1959, 62 million 
and forecast by 1966, more than 80 million 
visitor days. 

Visits to national forests: About 70 million 
visits in 1958, almost four times as many as 
in 1946; an estimated 92 million visits in 
1962; a tentative estimate of 600 million 
visits by the year 2000. 

Visits to Corps of Army Engineers reser- 
voirs: In 1946, 5 million visits; in 1958, 94.7 
million visits, with the increase expected to 
mount in the future. 
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Bureau of Land Management, Department 
of the Interior: Recreation only recently has 
become a function of BLM. Data on visits 
presently is in rough form. Estimates indi- 
cate 3 to 5 million visitors in 1960 and a 
doubling of this total every few years as 
BLM recreation programs expand. 

Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, Department 
of the Interior: Visitor days to national wild- 
life refuges totaled 5.2 million in 1954 and 
had nearly doubled in 1958, with 9.1 million 
visitor days. Continuing upward trend in 
public use is forecast. 

Bureau of Reclamation, Department of the 
Interior: Visitor days to dams, reservoirs and 
water areas totaled 6.6 million in 1950; 9.2 
million in 1954 and 19.5 million in 1958. In 
8 years recreational use of Water Bureau 
projects had nearly tripled and is expected to 
increase manifold. 

Tennessee Valley Authority: Visitor days 
reported in 1958 totaled 36.6 million. In 
1933 recreation as such scarcely existed in 
the Tennessee Valley. By 1947, there were 
73 million visitor days logged at TVA reser- 
voirs and in 1955, 27.8 million visitor days. 
Forecasts are for increasing use. 

State park attendance: Day and overnight 
visitors to State parks in 1958 totaled almost 
250 million, as compared to slightly under 
100 million in 1946, about 170 million in 
1954. The upward trend is expected to 
continue. 

A monograph dealing with water recrea- 
tional needs in the United States between 
1960 and 2000 and published last year by the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, estimates that by 1980 there will 
be the staggering total of 7.5 billion visitor 
days registered at national, State, county and 
municipal parks and by the year 2000 an es- 
timated 12.6 billion visitor days. 

Other indications of the extent to which 
certain outdoor recreational activities are 
involving increasing millions of Americans 
are these: 

Swimming: In 1955 attendance at 181 
State bathing beaches was 18 million and at 
36 swimming pools more than 1 million. 
During the same year nearly 70 million visits 
were made to 359 city and county bathing 
beaches and an attendance of more than 36 
million was registered at 1,100 swimming 
pools—up approximately 50 percent from 
1950. Between 1950-59, the number of home 
swimming pools increased a phenomenal 
4,800 percent from 3,600 to 175,000. 

Boating: It is estimated that between 1950 
and 1958 the pleasure boat census of America 
had tripled, with one pleasure boat in use 
for every 24 Americans. More than 8 million 
boats are used for water recreation by an 
estimated 39 million citizens. In 1904 there 
were 15,000 pleasure craft on all of the Na- 
tion's waterways. 

Water skiing and skin diving: Both of these 
new sports are rapidly increasing in popu- 
larity. Six million Americans indulge in 
water skiing. While data is unavailable on 
numbers engaged, a total of $15 million was 
spent merely for sikn-diving equipment. 

Hunting: Along with fishermen, the num- 
ber of hunters Is increasing at a more rapid 
rate than the total U.S. population. In 1958, 
14.8 million hunting licenses were issued by 
the various States, up 3.3 million or 29.6 per- 
cent over those issued in 1948. In 1954 
hunters spent an estimated $936 million on 
equipment and travel. It is forecast that by 
1980 there will be 23 million hunters and by 
AD. 2000, 31 million. They will spend an 
annual $1.8 billion for this sport in 1980 and 
$2.4 — in 2000. 

: Over the 1948-58 decade, fishing 
licenses issued by the various States in- 
creased 6 million or 43:3 percent to a total of 
20.1 million. In 1954 fishermen spent $1.9 
billion for their sport. By 1980, fishermen 
will number 46.5 million and by 2000, 62.6 
million, The estimated 1954 national outlay 
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for fishing may rise to $4.5 billion by 1980 
and $6.3 billion by 2000. 

During the period preceding World War II 
and almost to the present, Federal recrea- 
tional areas—national parks, forests, and 
monuments—suffered a budgetary starvation 
diet. The great postwar economic boom re- 
leased swarms of Americans to see the coun- 
try. They have pressed more and more on 
Tundown and inadequate facilities which 
have not been modernized or added to with 
a momentum equal to the people's require- 
ments. The same is true of public recrea- 
tional areas under State, county, and local 
Management, 

There are many examples of this pressure 
On recreational facilities. N 

The National Park Service has proposed 
regulations limiting the stay of any person 
Or family at national parks to 14 days be- 
Cause of the overwhelming demand on facili- 
tles. For several years in the summertime, 
the Indiana Dunes State Park has become so 
Overcrowded on holidays, that officials have 
had to turn people away. 

In Michigan, almost 10,000 would-be 
Campers were denied use of Upper Peninsula 
Parks because there was no camping space 
Available. The Michigan Natural Resources 
Conference of 1958 reported the State's parks 
and outdoor places were inadequate to the 

d of both Michiganites and outside 


A 1958 natural resource inventory for the 
State of Massachusetts found only one-fifth 
ot the population could be accommodated at 
municipal fresh water beaches, particularly 
in western Massachusetts where two-thirds 
Of the people have no readily available mu- 
. Nicipal beaches. 

Recreation is late on the scene as a recog- 
nized resources use. Even such major pro- 
Phets of conservation as Gifford Pinchot, 
Teddy Roosevelt, George Norris, and F.DR. 
did not and could not foresee the nature and 
extent of America's surge to the out of 
doors. 

For several years legislation has been in- 
troduced in both Houses of Congress which 
Would direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
determine measurable nonreimbursable costs 
and benefits of recreation at Federal multi- 
Ple purpose water storage projects. This 
Would be an integral part of a general policy 
that recreational potential of such projects 
be developed for public use. 

There is also legislation being considered 
by the Congress to establish a national 
Wilderness system and to acquire some of 
America's 
&reas—Padre Island, the Oregon Dunes, Cape 
Cod, and others. 

The Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resource in 1960 recommended that 15 
Percent of the Nation's oceans and major 
inland shorelines be acquired by Federal, 
State, and local governments, for public out- 
door recreational purposes. At present Fed- 
eral and State governments own only 6.5 per- 
cent of this kind of land. 

Wherever there is recreational potential in 
Public water resources development projects, 
national forests, and federally owned public 
domain, there must be public access to such 
Projects. This involves planning rights-of- 
Way easements and often requires consider- 
able money to obtain, eral resources 
agencies suffer from not having a unified 
recreation policy nor even unified land and 
water management policies. For example, a 
Camper can wander across the invisible 

ary of a national forest into public 
land under the Bureau of Land Management 
without knowing it. Yet each jurisdiction 
is administered under different policies. 

The U.S, National Park and National Forest 
System grew out of the need to preserve 
Scenic historical and valuable timber re- 
Sources for future generations. Later, this 
Policy was extended to wilderness and primi- 
tive areas, wildlife refuges, and shorelines. 


unspoiled shoreline, 
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Adding of recreational areas to the Great 
Lakes behind TVA, Army Engineers and Bu- 
reau of Reclamation dams has resulted in 
fantastic reservoir use. 

Until there is a Federal recreational policy 
integrated into a national resources policy, 
recreation will remain a byproduct of other 
multiple use of developments more securely 
established by statute and policy. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress: 
Report of Committee on Industrial and 
Municipal Water Use and Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O! 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in my remarks a copy of the report 
of the Committee on Industrial and Mu- 
nicipal Water Use and Pollution Abate- 
ment to the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress 48th Annual Convention 
which was held in Washington May 24- 
26, 1961. This report was submitted to 
the convention by the vice chairman, 
Judge J. E. Sturrock, general manager, 
Texas Water Conservation Association, 
Austin, Tex., on May 26, and was unani- 
mously adopted. 

The committee report and list of com- 
mittee members follow: 

NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 48TH 
NATIONAL CONVENTION, WASHINGTON, D.C., 
Mar 24-26, 1961—REPORT OF COMMITTEE 
ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL WATER USE 
AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT 
The committee reviewed its report adopt- 

ed by the annual convention of the National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress held May 26, 

1960, and reaffirmed the broad and construc- 

tive principles for development of adequate 

water supplies set forth therein, emphasizing 
the need for effective policies relating to 
conservation, municipal and domestic use, 
pollution abatement, flood control, irriga- 
tion, industrial use, and other beneficial 


purposes. 

The chairman summarized developments 
in the field of water use and pollution abate- 
ment during the past year. He noted the 
growing public recognition of water as our 
prime natural resource, and of the need for 
action at all levels of government to deal 
with the problem of dependable supplies of 
usable water in the light of rapid growth 
of population and industry and considera- 
tions of national security. He reported that 
the Congress of the United States realizes 
with increasing clarity the grave complexi- 
ties of the water supply problem and the Im- 
portance of assumption by Federal, State, 
and local governments of responsibility in 
their proper spheres. He commended the 
splendid record of municipalities which are 
bearing over 90 percent of the financial bur- 
den of providing waste treatment facilities. 

He called attention to the fact that actual 
rates of population growth are exceeding pre- 
dictions. He ted charts showing that 
supply has been relatively constant com- 
pared with demand. These charts project a 
shortage of 85 billion gallons per day by 1980 
unless suitable corrective measures are in- 
stituted. He drew the conclusion that the 
Nation will become increasingly dependent 
upon re-use of water, noting that in some 
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times. He forecast that 10 
to 15 years hence water reuse of 5 to 7 times 
will be common. The problem is aggravated 
by increasing chemical waste from the man- 


begin: now than to be 
forced by threatened disaster into emergency 
measures. 

Against this background the chairman pre- 
sented an analysis of progress under the 
program of Federal financial assistance to 
communities for pollution abatement proj- 
ects. He noted the fact that during the past 
4 years under the grants program, waste 
treatment works construction has increased 
62 percent from an average of $222 million 
annually during the preceding 5 years to an 
average annual contract award level of $360 
million, showing the stimulus to local effort 
from Federal aid since each dollar of Federal 
aid has been matched by $4.80 of local funds. 
Experience has shown the need for more as- 
sistance to larger communities. He pointed 
out further that while intensification of 
waste treatment works construction since 
1956 has enabled the Nation to keep abreast 
of needs arising from plant obsolescence and 
population growth it has not permitted any 
appreciable erosion of the backlog of needed 
facilities, Elimination of the backlog while 
Still Keeping abreast of rising population and 
obsolescence will require annual expendi- 
tures for waste treatment works varying 
from $715 million in 1961 to $800 million in 
1965 representing an increase of about 80 
percent over the present level. A 10-year 

program would require annual ex- 
penditures varying from $525 million in 1961 
to $670 million in 1970, 

The chairman called attention also to the 
need for improvements in the treatment of 
industrial wastes. Organic industrial 
wastes have increased about 10-fold since 
1900 and inorganic waste discharges are in- 
creasing rapidly. Based upon estimated in- 
creases in production especially in new 
chemical products, including plastics and In- 
secticides, industrial wastes present a most 
serious problem calling, in the judgment of 
the chairman, for improved enforcement pro- 
cedures. He recommended also that a tax 
credit or allowance be provided for indus- 
trial waste treatment projects. 

The chairman presented an analysis of 
H.R. 6441 amending Public Law 660 which 
is an attempt to deal with the more press- 
ing problems of pollution abatement. The 
bill contemplates expanded Federal financial 
assistance, which will recognize the needs of 
the larger communities. It would also 
strengthen enforcement procedures by en- 
larging the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, when requested by the States or mu- 
nicipalities with State concurrence, to take 
enforcement action. The bill further calls 
for a greatly increased research program. 
The chairman reported that the House has 
passed H.R. 6441 by a 3-to-1 vote; and that 
the bill is in the stages of final consideration 
by the Senate Public Works Committee. 

Following the chairman’s report a full dis- 
cussion took place. Concern was expressed 
regarding pollution which results from in- 
creased temperatures as well as from indus- 
trial and municipal waste. It was noted by 
Mr. Larry Cook that the House committee 
report made clear the intent of the bill to 
supplement and cooperate with, local en- 
forcement not to supplant or 
infringe upon such local efforts. Mr. Cook 
noted, however, the provision of the bill re- 
garding a survey by Federal authority and 
Suggested that this raised a question of in- 
terference with, or duplication of, a study 
of coal mine wastes being made under direc- 
tion of the Ohio River Valley Water Sanita- 
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tion Commission. The chairman explained 
that Federal surveys are not intended unless 
there is coordination with local activities and 
that he would discuss this problem with 
HEW. Questions were raised by various 
members as to the need for enlarged powers 
of Federal enforcement. Others noted the 
inadequacies of authority in some States. 
The chairman pointed out that Federal ac- 
tion would not occur on any larger scale 
than under present law unless requested by 
the States or by a municipality with State 
concurrence. 

Reports from representatives of various 
parts of the country presented dramatic evi- 
dence of growing water problems. It is 
clear that the population of the United 
States will continue to grow rapidly, that 
the needs of industry, agriculture, and the 
general public for adequate supplies of wa- 
ter will continue to mount; and that the 
growth of industry and population will ag- 
gravate and intensify the already serious 
pollution abatement problem confronting 
the Nation. Accordingly, the committee re- 
affirms its conviction that all uses of water 
are interrelated and are of concern to the 
public generally, and that conservation, con- 
trol and equitable disposition of our water 
resources are matters of profound interest 
in the development of the national economy, 
inseparably related to the welfare of all 
the people. Clearly, also the increasing pres- 
sures of various public demands for water 
use urgently require long-range planning 
and effective coordination to assure maxi- 
mum realization of the public values in- 
herent in our precious water resources. 

In view of the urgent importance of water 
resources development, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 

“Resolved: 1. The committee records its 
full support of the provisions of H.R. 6441 
for an enlarged program of Federal assist- 
ance to communities for pollution abate- 
ment projects and recognizes the primary 
responsibility of local and State govern- 
ments in the field of pollution abatement 
but further recognizes the Federal interest 
in this area and, accordingly, recommends 
strengthened Federal procedures to supple- 
ment local, State and regional efforts. 

“2. That the committee records its ap- 
preciation for the work of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Resources and 
for its report which develops full informa- 
tion looking toward formulation of water 
resources policies adequate for growing na- 
tional needs and urges that the report re- 
ceive the most careful and sympathetic con- 
sideration by the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress. 

“3. That the committee records its con- 
tinued adherence to the principle that pro- 
vision be made for storage in reservoir proj- 
ects to increase needed low flows downstream 
to the extent warranted at present or during 
the economic life of the project, without re- 
imbursement, where the benefits of such 
low flows are widespread, general and non- 
exclusive. 

“4. That the committee recommends im- 
proved coordination among the agencies at 
all levels of government for the more effec- 
tive development and use of water resources. 

“5. That the committee recommends a 
more adequate program to ascertain, as- 
semble and disseminate in useful form basic 
data relative to surface and ground water 
resources; and 

“6. That the committee emphasizes the de- 
sirability of information programs by radio, 
television and other means to bring before 
the public the growing seriousness of stream 
pollution and of increasing water use re- 
quirements emerging from rapid industrial 
expansion and population growth.” 
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COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
WATER USE AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Chairman: Representative JohN A. BLAT- 
nix, Chisholm, Minn. 

Secretary: William J. Hull, legislative rep- 
resentative, Ohio Valley Improvement Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D.C. 

MEMBERS 


New England division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, water resources board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord, N.H. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shank- 
lin, chief engineer, division of water policy 
and supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, 
N.J 


South Atlantic division: Ralph N. Walter, 
president, city council, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, Austin, Tex.; vice chair- 
man. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geological and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark., 
Kenneth E. Biglane, executive secretary, 
Louisiana Stream Control Commission, Baton 
Rouge, La 

North central division: P. W. Fitzpatrick, 
president, St. Paul Port Authority, St. Paul, 
Minn 


Missouri River division: Milo W. Hoisveen, 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio River division: Stephen A. Wakefield, 
director, division of flood control and water 
usage, department of conservation, State of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

North Pacific division: Marshall N. Dana, 
Portland, Oreg. 

South Pacific division: Walter G. Schulz, 
division chief engineer, division of design 
and construction, department of water re- 
sources, State of California, Sacramento, 
Calif. * 


The Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the tremendous interest in the captive 
nations that has been generated by the 
famous resolution passed by this body, it 
is particularly heartening to have the 
newspapers of this country interested in 
Captive Nations Week again this year. 
This is most appropriate, especially be- 
cause of Chairman Khrushchev’s efforts 
to divide the free world when truly it is 
his Communist bloc that is divided. The 
people of the captive nations want free- 
dom. 

I hasten to bring to the attention of 
the House an excellent editorial in the 
Scranton Times of Saturday, July 15, 
and an article in the Sunday, July 16, 
edition of the Washington Star by Alick 
de Montmorency entitled “Captive Na- 
tions Week a Noble Experiment”: 

{From the Scranton Times, July 15, 1961] 
THE CAPTIVE NATIONS 

The 86th Congress, 2 years ago this month, 
adopted a joint resolution setting aside the 
third week of each July as Captive Nations 
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Week. The Nation responded nobly to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's initial proclamation urg- 
ing the people of the United States to ob- 
serve the special week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities. 

President Eisenhower's proclamation 
caused Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev to 
emit a howl of rage. He called the Presi- 
dent's action a “rude interference in the 
internal affairs of the Soviet Union.” Khru- 
shehev's peevish outbursts provided evidence 
that the Kremlin had been hit in a tender 
spot. 

This year’s observance of Captive Nations 
Week, beginning tomorrow, will undoubtedly 
give the Russian dictator cause for fresh irri- 
tation. The observance is especially timely 
in view of the ominous crisis which Khru- 
shchey recently touched off over Berlin. 

Captive Nations Week offers the American 
people another opportunity to reaffirm our 
determination to stand by our promises to 
the people of Berlin and to show that we 
have not forgotten our silent allies in Poland, 
Hungry, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Bulgeria, 
Albania, the Baltic countries, and oppressed 
residents of East Germany. 

We are in honor bound by our wartime 
agreements to work ceaselessly for the free- 
dom of these countries. The observance of 
Captive Nations Week is once more a re- 
minder that the people of the submerged 
nations look to the United States, as the 
citadel of human freedom, for leadership in 
bringing about their liberty and independ- 
ence. 


{From the Sunday Star, July 16, 1961] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 4 NOBLE EXPERIMENT 
(By Alick de Montmorency) 

A remarkable experiment, pitting the 
power of moral force against the military 
might of Soviet Russia, enters its third year 
today. 

It began 2 years ago when a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress set the third week of July 
as a period of commemoration of the lost 
national independence of a score of coun- 
tries in Europe and Asia and of the destroyed . 
freedom of the many millions of people of 
various races and creeds who lived there. 

There was not much new in the resolu- 
tion, since the loss of freedom by the many 
nations behind the Iron Curtain was already 
keenly felt here. 

And the resolution itself was a rather 
innocuous-sounding document, more in the 
nature of compassion for the helpless cap- 
tive nations than of a concrete step toward 
their eventual liberation from the Commu- 
nist yoke. 

HITTING AN EXPOSED NERVE 

Yet the Soviet reaction to the resolution 
and to the celebration of the Captive Na- 
tions Week which followed was a very angry 
one—indicating that the blow struck home 
and that the Soviet leaders were keenly 
aware of the chink in their armor consti- 
tuted by the yearning for freedom of the 
nations they had enslaved and to which the 
new American gesture gave new hope. 

The captive nations which the congres- 
sional resolution enumerated included Idel- 
Ural, a tiny nation on the eastern fringes of 
Europe which had existed independently 
only a few months and was by 
the Bolsheviks of Vladimir Lenin in 1918, as 
well as the largest and oldest existing na- 
tion—the continental China, which came 
under Communist rule when a Soviet- 
sponsored revolutionary movement won out 
a little more than a decade ago. 

ANCIENT LITHUANIANS 


Those captive nations also included the 
Lithuanians, who vie with the Chinese in 
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antiquity with their 5,000-odd years of na- 
tional existence, and who once formed 
Europe's largest kingdom. 

And they included the Ingushes, one of the 
smallest nations on this globe—a few thou- 
Sand—-who are descended from English cru- 
Saders of Richard the Lion Hearted and 
Circassian women. A warlike people, whose 
tall stature and light complexion bespeak of 
their crusader ancestry, the Ingushes in- 
curred the wrath of Stalin by their guerrilla 
Activities and were uprooted by his order in 
1945, together with their neighbors, the 
Chechen, and deported in toto to Siberia- 

Altogether, the captive nations were con- 
Quered by the Soviets in three main phases. 

Back in 1917 and 1918, Lenin, mortally 
afraid lest the non-Russian nations which 
had been ruled by the czars side with the 
White Russian armies in the civil war which 
then raged, solemnly professed to adhere to 
the principle of national self-determination 
Which President Wilson had just proclaimed. 

This strategy largely worked, for only the 

cks and those Ukrainians who were de- 
Voted to the czar actively helped the White 
Russian forces. 

But once the armies of the white“ gen- 
frals—Denikine, Yudenich, Wrangel—and 
those of Admiral Kolchak—were defeated, 
the Bolsheviks turned their attention to the 
Nationalities who had stood aloof. Succes- 
Sively the Nationalist Ukrainians, the Geor- 

the Armenians, the Kazaks, the 
Kirhiz and the Mongols, were conquered 
and annexed to the U.S.S.R. 

Meanwhile, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 

tvians, the Estonians who had managed 
to consolidate ‘their independence sufficient- 
ly, were able to win out when Lenin at- 
tempted to take them over. : 

However, their turn came in 1939 when 
Lenin’s successor, Stalin, struck a bargain 
With Hitler and got his blessing to take over 

of Poland, plus the Baltic countries and 
bia. 
THIRD ROUND AT IRAN 


The third round of Soviet territorial ac- 
Quisitions began at the Teheran conference, 
in 1943, when Churchill and Roosevelt ac- 
Qulesced to Stalin's winnings which were 
Obtained from the Nazis. 

The satellite empire in Europe was 
rounded out when the Communists seized 
Czechoslovakia in February 1948, 

Today the. captive nations—to give them 
the title bestowed by the United States Con- 
gress— represent a heteroclite grouping, with 
Uttle to unite them except their common 
hatred of the Communist Russian yoke. 

The United Nations Organization, whose 
Charter, resolutions, principles, etc, had, at 
the outset, laid heavy emphasis on national 
independence of all peoples, has proven a 
disappointment. 

Not only was there right, from the begin- 
ning, the Soviet veto in the Security Council, 
but even the General Assembly, on which the 
Organizations representing the captive na- 
tions in exile had placed bright hopes, be- 
haved no better. 

PROBLEM IN U.N. 


A hitherto little-known phenomenon has 
Worked in that international gathering 
against the captive nations. It is that the 
Many and very diverse nonwhite U.N. dele- 
Bates, and their clients at home, while very 
Sensitive to any sign of Europen oppression 
agalnst—and even simply of European rule 
Over nonwhite nations—are rather indif- 
ferent when it comes to endochromatic op- 
Pression—that is, to oppression where the 
tormentor and the victim have a similar 
skin coloring. They do get very excited 
When they see, for example, the Lithuan- 
ians being brutalized by their fellow- 
Europeans, the Russians. 
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Thus deprived of any legal recourse, the 
exiled representatives of the captive nations 
have turned their efforts to the moral 
realm—appealing to the conscience of 
ethical people in the Western countries, and 
first of all in the United States. 


Mr. Conservationist Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, I first 
met Leo Luttringer in 1942. For 14 years 
we worked very closely in all matters in 
which we had a mutual interest. 

Few men in the field of conservation 
have had a wider experience. Frail in 
body and constantly working under 
severe physical handicaps, his sincere 
devotion to his ideals and sense of devo- 
tion to duty drove him forward when 
those with less intestinal fortitude would 
have thrown in the towel. 

His many accomplishments serve as 
glorious testimony to his unquenchable 
spirit. 

In retirement, I join his host of friends 
who wish him health, happy hunting, a 
full creel, a quick finger on the camera 
shutter, and all the good things in life he 
so richly deserves. 

A recent article in the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot, and a biographical sketch, 
are eloquent testimony to Leo Luttrin- 
ger’s apparent unlimited capacity for 
work in the field of conservation: 
LUTTRINGER, Bic LrrrLE Man, To Take EASE— 

Mr. PENNSYLVANIA OUTDOORS RETIRES 

(By Rusty Cowan) 

He isn't much to look at, a thin, wizened 
man who weighs 110 pounds and stands only 
5 feet 5 inches tall. But Leo Luttringer 
was one of Pennsylvania's giants in the out- 
door field. 

Now Luttringer, the prototype of the self- 
taught conservationist, has retired after 
nearly 40 years with the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission. He decided to leave his posi- 
tion as a conservation education officer on 
June 7. No official announcement was made 
at the time. 

Despite his small size, Luttringer served 
abroad with the 28th Division during World 
War I, taking part in 3 cam 5 

In 1938, he nearly lost his life when he 
took part in the illfated last raft trip down 
the Susquehanna, 

Luttringer, who was 60 on April 29, has 
been ill and plans to take it easy for a while 
as he recuperates. 

“Then I would like to do some writing, 
photographing, and some television work,” 
he said. “But my health comes first and 
I have to recuperate before I do any work.” 

While Luttringer was widely recognized in 
his field—he was the first secretary of the 
Wildlife Society of America and a founder 
of the American Association for Conserva- 
tion Education—he was best known to Key- 
stone State residents because of a book called 
“Pennsylvania Birdlife.” 

The book has gone through 4 revisions and 
40,000 copies have been printed. 
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He also received the Nash Conservation 
Award in 1956 for “exceptional service to the 
cause of conservation." 

Luttringer, who now liyes along the Cono- 
doguinet Creek outside of Camp Hill, was 
born in Harrisburg and attended Harrisburg 
Tech High. He later went to the Harrisburg 
Academy and the School of Commerce. 

After serving in France with the Keystone 
Division, he returned to this country and en- 
tered the service of the game commission. 
Two years later, he became assistant to Dr. 
George M. Sutton, eminent ornithologist 
and bird artist. 

In 1923, Luttringer became the first direc- 
tor of the bureau of public relations, later 
renamed the conservation education diyi- 
sion. 

Luttringer and Ross Leffler established the 
Pennsylvania Game News in 1931 and 
Luttringer edited the publication for a 
quarter of a century. Besides his other 
duties, he sparked the adoption of the ruffed 
grouse as the State bird of Pennsylvania. 

In 1937, he went on an expedition to Okla- 
homa to search for the ivory-billed wood- 
pecker. i 

A year later, Luttringer took part in the 
Last Raft expedition. This was a trip to 
commemorate the oldtime logging rafts that 
once filled the Susquehanna. The raft was 
assembled in the same way that they were 
back in the 1890's and took the same trip. 

But the raft rammed into a railroad 
bridge at Muncy and several people were 
killed. Luttringer not only survived but also 
took pictures of the tragedy. 

In the meantime, Luttringer was working 
in the field of outdoor education. He helped 
establish the ‘conservation education teach- 
ers laboratory at Penn State. He proposed a 
unified conservation program for the forests 
and water department and the game and 
fish commissions that resulted in plans for 
a conservation education manual for teach- 
ers. 

The game commission museum at Her- 
shey is another of his brain children and he 
organized a program to uncover historical 
facts about conservation in Pennsylvania. 

He helped to form the American Associa- 
tion for Conservation Information and be- 
came its first secretary. Later he became 
president. He also was the first editor of the 
Wildlife Society News. 

In an era in which conservationists and 
farmers often fought, he organized a wild- 
life program for the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and later was given an honorary degree 
by the FFA. He also promoted conservation 
work with women's garden clubs and with 
the Boy Scouts. 

He not only wrote dozens of outdoor arti- 
cles, but designated large numbers of edu- 
cation exhibits and . He ted 
and sold to Gov. Jim Duff the idea for a Hunt 
Safely Week. 

He originated the Conservation Award for 
competitive conservation projects for Boy 
and Girl Scouts, 4-H Clubs and Future Farm- 
ers of America. z 

He was so widely known as a lecturer, that 
Luttringer virtually became Mr. Pennsylva- 
nia Outdoors.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

In 1922 Mr. Leo Luttringer entered the 
service of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion and began his career in conservation 
work. 

Two years later he became assistant to Dr. 
George M. Sutton, eminent ornithologist 
and bird artist. From this association he 
gained an intimate knowledge of field 
ornithology, and later wrote a bulletin on 
Pennsylvania birdlife. He also has certifica- 
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tion for teaching the subject in the public 
schools. 

When Dr. Sutton left the services of the 
game commission, Mr. Luttringer was ap- 
pointed his successor, In the next few years 
he did much to establish, improve, and ex- 
pand the educational program of the com- 
mission. 

He became director of the newly created 
bureau of public relations in 1923 which 
was later renamed the division of conserva- 
tion Education, He has served energetically 
and faithfully in this position to the present 
time. 

The date 1929 saw the beginning of a serv- 
ice bulletin written and edited for the game 
commission by Mr. Luttringer. 

The Pennsylvania Games News, fathered by 
Mr. Luttringer and Ross L. Leffier, member 
of the commission for many years, came into 
being in 1931 and has become one of the 
leading State conservation publications in 
the country. Mr. Luttringer served as the 
untiring editor of this magazine for a quar- 
ter of a century. 

From 1933 forward his work increased con- 
siderably as programs were put into effect. 
At this time he was handling all newspaper 
publicity and all other publications includ- 
ing Game News. He was also preparing all 
motion pictures and planning exhibits. At 
the same time, he was doing a considerable 
amount of lecturing. 

At this time he was instrumental in 
sparking legislation which saw the adoption 
of the ruffed grouse as the State bird of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1937, he received a leave of absence to 
accompany a scientific expedition to the 
everglade country of southeastern Oklahoma 
to search for the ivory-billed woodpecker. 
The expedition was sponsored by the Carne- 
gie Museum, Pittsburgh. 

In 1938 he nearly lost his life on the 
famous Last Raft Expedition when this his- 
toric voyage was tragically interrupted by 
the crash of the raft at Muncy. 

Through his initiative and persistence in- 
terested agencies were drawn together to es- 
tablish the Conservation Education Teachers 
Laboratory at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

He proposed a unified conservation pro- 
gram between the department of forests 
and waters, the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion, and the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion, This unification resulted in plans for 
a conservation education manual for teach- 
ers, still in the process of preparation. He 
was chairman of Governor Duff's committee 
formed for this purpose. 

He and several associates were responsible 
for the organization of the American Asso- 
ciation for Conservation Information and he 
became its first secretary; later be became 
president, and was general chairman of the 
organization's 1959 conference. 

Mr. Luttringer also served as first editor 
of the Wildlife Society News, house organ of 
the National Wildlife Society. 

He engineered the acquisition of the mu- 
seum building at Hershey, Pa., where the 
game commission maintains a permanent 
wildlife exhibit for educational purposes. 

During the days of WPA, he initiated and 
supervised a project to uncover historical 
facts about conservation in Pennsylvania. 
An almost priceless collection of these facts 
is preserved in the files of the game com- 
mission as a result of this effort. 

He Initiated a statewide wildlife conser- 
vation program for Future Farmers in 1951, 
sponsored jointly by the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. In 1935 he was 
given the honorary degree of Future Farmer 
of America for having encouraged the FFA 
members to include conservation in their 
work programs. He initiated a similar pro- 
gram with 4-H Clubs in 1959. 
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He has suggested and energetically pro- 
moted conservation education 
among women's and garden clubs through- 
out the State. He has worked in the same 
manner with the Boy Scouts and presently 
is a member of the allover conservation plan- 
ning committee and chairman of the Fish 
and Wildlife Subcommittee for the Boy 
Scout Jamboree which was held at Valley 
Forge in July 1958. 

He is publicity director for the Conserva- 
tion Education Laboratory for Teachers held 
annually at the Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. 

In 1954 he served on the program com- 
mittee for the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference. 

He is a charter member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Public Relations Society, a member of 
the National Wildlife Society, the American 
Association for Conservation Information, 
National Conservation Education Association, 
the Outdoor Writers, and the American 
Legion. 

He heiped to bring the Junior Conserva- 
tion Club into existence in Pennsylvania and 
is still actively promoting it. 

He was a member of the Governor's Com- 
mittee for Young Outdoor Americans pro- 
gram sponsored by the Izank Walton League 
of America. 

He has written several important con- 
servation and wildlife bulletins and literally 
dozens of articles for national and State 
magazines. He has conceived and created 
great numbers of educational exhibits, both 
large and small, over a period of almost 30 
years. 

His ideas have resulted in hundreds of 
posters selling hunting safety, respect for 
law, and good sportsmanship. His bird and 
mammal charts, illustrated by the late Jacob 
Bates Abbott, have gained national recog- 
nition. 

He originated and sold Governor Duff the 
idea of a Pennsylvania Hunt Safely Week. 
This has been an annual occurence since 
that time. 

He originated a conservation award 
(shoulder emblem) for competitive conser- 
vation projects in the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
4-H and Future Farmers of America and 
Junior Sportsmen, The emblem is in six 
colors, depicting the State game bird, the 
ruffied grouse, on a keystone background. 

He inaugurated a sustained wildlife con- 
servation program on television 3 years ago 
and was master of ceremonies on an 8-week 
local program. 

He is an expert photographer and has 
taken thousands of photographs and great 
quantities of movie film. He has produced 
and written the scripts for many conserva- 
tion films, from full-length features to tele- 
vision shorts. 

Recently he received the following cita- 
tion from American Motors: “In recognition 
of exceptional services to the cause of con- 
servation American Motors is privileged to 
present to (Leo A. Luttringer) this certifi- 
cate of merit in the Nash conservation 
awards program for 1956.” 


Resolution Adopted by the 
County Medical Society 
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or 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, at the re- 
quest of the Portage County Medical 
Society, Stevens Point, Wis., I include 
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a resolution adopted at the recent meet- 
ing of the society. The resolution is as 
follows: 

Whereas the social security approach 
would cover millions of people who are 
financing their own health care adequately 
at the present time, by compelling 70 million 
workers and their employers to pay the 
bill; and 

Whereas under such a system the Federal 
Government would undertake to provide 
services purchased from outside sources 
which represent a significant departure that 
hardly squares with the original purpose of 
the social security laws; namely, providing 
cash benefits; and 

Whereas the cost of such proposal and its 
likely expansion is almost impossible to pre- 
dict and added to the scheduled increase the 
cost may well jeopardize the entire society 
security structure; and 

Whereas a passage of such a measure 
would therefore open the way for national 
compulsory health insurance to cover every 
man, woman and child in this country: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That— 

I, The Portage County Medical Society is 
opposed to the inclusion of a compulsory 
health program under the social security 
mechanism and opposed the King-Anderson 
bill (H.R. 422) and its Senate counterpart 
the Anderson bill (S. 909). 

II. The Portage County Medical Society 
supports the enactment of adequate legis- 
lation in Wisconsin to implement the Kerr- 
Mills bill passed in the 1960 session of the 
U.S, Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT M. Koun, M.D, 
3 Portage County Medical So- 
ty. 


A Good Word for the Senate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the highest regard for Mr. Elmer Roper, 
and I am pleased to have him as a 
friend and a constituent. Recently, Mr 
Roper wrote an article for the Saturday 
Review that caught my attention, en- 
titled “A Good Word for the Senate.” 
Congressmen and Senators get use to 
taking a lot of abuse, but occasionally it 
is a pleasant surprise to find a kind word 
from a knowledgeable citizen about the 
Congress as a whole. My colleagues will 
be interested in reading Elmo Roper's 
kind words about our friends in the 
other body: 

A Goop Worp ron THE SENATE 
(By Elmo Roper) 

I think one of the least understood groups 
in the United States—I might almost say 
most misunderstood—is the US. Senate, I 
am not talking here about the usual stereo- 
typed public misconceptions or ignorance, 
such as the fact that a few years ago only 
54 percent of Connecticut adults were able 
to recognize the name of their senior Sena- 
tor, or that 75 percent of those queried in 
a national cross-section were unable to think 
of any Senator whose actions they usually 
approved of, or even that when asked to 
compare leaders in various fields (business, 
labor, religion, the administration, and 
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Congress) less than 10 percent of the public 
has ever said Congress was doing “the most 
good for the country.” I am talking about 
the attitudes held by otherwise alert and in- 
telligent citizens—successful businessmen, 
College professors, doctors, artists, women 
who demonstrate their intelligence in other 
areas by working for the League of Women 
Voters: people, in short, who ought to know 
better. I find that many of these people 
Seem to consider the average Senator a com- 
bination of charlatan and horse trader, 
someone who lures his constituency with 
honeyed but vapid oratory while quietly 
trading away the national interest for par- 
tisan, sectional, or personal gain. 

A quarter century of watching Senators 
at their work has convinced me that their 
critics couldnt be more wrong. I have 
found the US. Senate to be the single most 
intelligent, most thoughtful, most dedicated 
group of men—of that size—I have ever en- 
countered, By which I don't mean that the 
Senate functions perfectly, or that all its 
Members are either giants or geniuses. I do 
mean that the stature of the Senators I have 
known is, on the average, higher than that 
of the average of any other group—public 
or private—of similar size that I know. 

The basis on which I make this judgment 
is necessarily personal, but it is neither arbi- 
trary nor haphazard, In connection with 
my work, I have attended every national 
convention of both major political parties 
Since 1936, where I have observed at medium 
Tange the behavior of several generations of 
Senators. Since 1950 I have been observing 
Senatorial behavior at much closer range 
while roaming the corridors of the Sen- 
ate Office Building, trying to secure ad- 
herents to the idea of a citizens’ convention 
Of the democracies to study the ques- 
tion of how much and what kind of 
Political, economic, and military unity 
they could have—indeed, must have if 
they are to stand up against the mono- 
lithic Communist threat. As a result 
of this experience, I should like to comment 
on—and I hope explode—a few of the more 
Prevalent myths about Members of the Na- 
tion’s highest legislative body. 

Probably the most frequent charge is that 
Senators are not genuinely interested in the 
national welfare, but care only about pleas- 
ing a majority of their own constituents. I 
often hear that they never vote for what is 
right, but respond only to practical political 
Pressures. To be sure, I can think of a half 
dozen Senators whom this charge 
might legitimately be made, buf I can think 
of many, many more of whom it could be 
made only from ignorance of their records. 
I think back to 1954 when Senator ESTES 
Keravuver, one of our best Senators, during 
an election year when he was being charged 
by opponents with being soft on commu- 
nism, was offered a chance to prove his anti- 
communism by joining with the rest of the 
Senate in passing a bill outlawing the Com- 
munist Party. The final vote was 81 to 1, with 
Senator Kerauver standing alone in his 
belief that the bill was a serious violation 
of clyil liberties. The bill was ultimately 
softened and Kerauver praised for his ac- 
tion, but at the time it looked like political 
Suicide. I think back, too, 1941, when 
the late Senator Murray of Montana, who 
had been elected by a passionately isolation- 
ist constituency, voted for a loan to Britain 
and nearly lost his Senate seat in the 
Process. Or when Senator Frank CHURCH 
of Idaho—the home of isolationist Boran 
introduced as his first major bill one calling 
for much closer unity with our European 
allies, 

I must admit that my task in Washington 
would often have been easier if Senators did 
decide things on other bases than what was 
Tight. Some years ago I talked myself blue 
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in the face trying to convince my friend and 
neighbor, Senator Brien McMahon, to support 
the convention I was working for. There 
is no doubt in my mind that the Senator 
would have been happy to please me as 
friend, neighbor, political adviser, and cam- 
paign fundraiser. Nor is there any doubt 
in my mind of his political courage—as evi- 
denced in his dramatic 1950 proposal to use 
two-thirds of the annual military budget 
for foreign aid in exchange for worldwide 
atomic disarmament. But he didn’t happen 
to believe that the convention I wanted 
would work, he was frank to tell me that he 
wouldn't support it, and he never did. An- 
other friend, Senator CLIFFORD Case of New 
Jersey, did support the idea, but not be- 
cause I asked him to. He studied the mat- 
ter for a year and a half after I first raised 
the issue with him before coming to the 
independent conclusion that such a conven- 
tion might very well do a considerable 
amount of good and couldn’t possibly do any 
harm. His own reading and thinking on the 
subject, rather than the desire to please a 
friend, brought him to this conclusion. 

Another rather ridiculous charge I some- 
times hear is that Senators don’t work very 
hard. Apparently, when people go to the 
galleries and see only a few Senators on the 
floor, they conclude that the rest of them are 
out playing golf or something. What they 
fail to realize is that most of the work of 
the Senate is done in committee. I have 
been used to fairly long hours myself as a 
mode of work, but I have been literally as- 
tounded at the pace most Senators set for 
themselves. When I have had occasion, for 
example, to see Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
often the only free time he had was an 8 
o'clock breakfast; at other times the only 
gap in this schedule was after a committee 
meeting at 7:30 in the evening. There may 
be some people outside the Senate who work 
harder at their jobs than LYNDON JOHNSON 
worked dt his job as Senator, but if there are 
I don't happen to know them. 

Still another frequently leveled, charge is 
that Senators are really not very bright, 
that while they may be narrowly shrewd they 
have neither the intellect nor the inclina- 
tion to consider the broader implications 
of their activities. This, too, is a stereotype 
that lacks solid foundation. Over and over 
against I have been impressed by the erudi- 
tion and thoughtfulness of Members of the 
Senate. I have thought, for example, what 
a brilliant political science professor Sena- 
tor JOHN SHERMAN Cooper would make, or 
what Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT could do 
for the teaching of philosophy in American 
universities. (The academic careers of Sen- 
ator Pau. DoucLas of Illinois and Senator 
GALE McGee of Wyoming are, of course, well 
known.) 

One of the most persistent charges made 
about the Senators is that with the signifi- 
cant exception of having the ability to get 
elected, they are not able men in any other 
area they couldn't meet a payroll.” I 
think a good case could be made that Sena- 
tor Prescott Bous of Connecticut would not 
have to worry much about where his next 
meal was coming from if he were off the 
Federal payroll. As a former partner of 
Brown Bros., Harriman & Co., a large in- 
vestment banking house, he seems to have 
acquired a certain ability in money matters. 
Senator Rozert Kerr might not be the great- 
est oilman of our time, but the fact that he 
was able to build a business of $168 million 
would indicate that he did know his way 
around something other than the Halls of 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON first 
came to Government service as president 
and board chairman of Emerson Electric. 
William Benton’s term in the Senate was 
preceded by a successful career as an adver- 
tising executive and has been followed by a 
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phenomenally successful one as board chair- 
man of Encyclopaedia Britannica. 

I have found a good many people who 
believe that bitter animosities are common- 
place between people on opposite sides of 
the political aisle in the U.S. Senate. Again, 
I don’t deny that animosities and rivalries 
exist—even some classic cases. But in gen- 
eral I have found a tremendous respect on 
one side of the aisle for the integrity, the 
intelligence, and the sense of fair play of 
people on the opposite side. More often than 
not, beneath public postuers of conflict and 
opposition lie personal ties of respect and in- 
deed affection. I know many Democratic 
Senators who would list CLIFFORD CASE, JOHN 
SHERMAN COOPER, and JacoB Javirs among 
their choices for the “dozen best Senators,” 
and I know many Republican Senators who 
would include the names of JOHN SPARKMAN, 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, and HUBERT HUMPHREY 
in their lists. 

Like all other human institutions, the U.S. 
Senate is imperfect, and like all other human 
beings, U.S. Senators have their flaws. But 
by and large, the Senate has attracted able 
and admirable men, whose personal stature 
is considerably greater than their public ster- 
eotype. I can only speculate on why this is 
the case. Part of the explanation probably 
lles in the public misunderstanding of the 
nature of politics, in an insistent refusal to 
face the fact that compromise is not a moral 
lapse but rather a necessary fact of social 
and political life. Senators are politicians, 
surely, men who know how to work, in the 
thick of political pressures, for realistic polit- 
ical goals. But they are more than that. In 
general, the Senators I have known have been 
men of intelligence and ideas, men of con- 
science and responsibility, whose mastery of 
the art of the possible is enhanced by a 
vision of the ideal. 

Of course, the U.S. Senate has, during its 
172 years, accumulated some procedures that 
leave something to be desired, just as the 
educational world and the medical profes- 
sion and the business world have done. Of 
course, there are some Members of the Sen- 
ate who are of mediocre talent; there are 
some who aren't vitally interested in doing 
anything but pleasing 51 percent of their 
constituents; there are some who will swap 
their votes on issues of paramount impor- 
tance to the Nation as a whole. No one 
could have been close to the situation with- 
out admitting that, and this article is in no 
manner intended to deny it. 

I do think, however, that it is time some- 
body pointed out that what is often used as 
a description of most Senators is, in fact, a 
description of only a few. Furthermore, just 
to make doubly sure that I shall be up- 
braided by the derogators of the Senate, I 
want to add that I think there are today 
in the U.S. Senate several men who are 
totally worthy of wearing the mantle of the 
Clays, the Websters, the Calhouns, and all of 
the other great men in history who have 
graced the Halls of Congress and helped write 
what is, after all is said and done, a pretty 
commendable history of the United States. 

Altogether too many of us expect Senators 
we have come to regard as ideologically on 
our side to vote precisely as we would have 
voted on every issue, Consequently, when 
some Senator who has been very highly re- 
garded by one group of citizens deviates 
just once from what they regard as 
voting, he is apt to be blasted. For what it’s 
worth, I'd like to offer my own yardstick 
for judging Senators—a yardstick developed 
over many years: When a Senator votes as 
I would have voted 40 percent of the time, 
Iam unhappy. If he votes as I would have 
voted 60 percent of the time, I am happy. 
But if he votes as I would vote 80 percent of 
the time, I begin to worry for fear he can't 
be reelected. 
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Monopolistic Practice in Physician- 
Owned Pharmacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, a re- 
cent letter from a good friend in Kansas 
has brought to my attention a problem 
which is now being considered by a com- 
mittee of the other body. With the 
thought that many of my colleagues will 
be interested, the article he enclosed is 
printed in full: 

A PHYSICIAN'S OPIONION ON PHYSICIAN OWN- 

ING OR PROFITING ON PRESCRIPTION BUSI- 

NESS 


1. For years the American Medical Asso- 
ciation considered it unethical and not in 
the interest of the public for a physician to 
profit directly or indirectly on the medica- 
tion dispensed on his own prescriptions. 

2. The unfortunate patient should not be 
placed in a middle position, where on one 
end the physician collects medical fees, and 
on the other end the physician collects a 
profits on the drugs he prescribes. 

8. When pharmacies are financially di- 
vorced from the prescribing physician, the 
physician is genuinely interested in how 
little and how economically he can prescribe 
for his patient; when the reverse is true, the 
physician is tempted on how much he can 
prescribe and how much longer he can keep 
his patient on his profitmakinz medications. 

4. In practice the physician-owned phar- 
macies destroy the patients' freedom of 
choice of independent pharmacies and cir- 
cumvent the competitive advantages the 
latter offer. 

5. Certainly the divided interest of phar- 
macies from physicians has created a check 
and balance pattern which has become an 
American heritage. In a large measure this 
has helped to keep each professional hon- 
orable without public accusation or mer- 
chandising medicine to the American public. 

6. The public would not tolerate General 
Motors owning our gasoline stations, or the 
electric power companies having a corner 
on the electric appliances market. Federal 
laws are restrictive and demand that a pri- 
vate pharmacist cannot dispense, sell, give 
away, or even consume his own stock of 
prescription legend drugs. A private phar- 
macist’s only avenue for dispensing his pre- 
scription legend drug stock is on a bona fide 
physician's prescription. When we allow 
physicians to set up their own pharmacies, 
which usually get their prescription trade 
either by direction or designed convenience, 
the private pharmacist is helpless to dispense 
his prescription legend drugs, which is about 
90 percent of his prescription stock, 

7. Several years ago the Justice Depart- 
ment broke up an arrangement in which 
physicians were getting a profit on the spec- 
tacles they prescribed, via a kickback from 
the optical companies. As I recall, in addi- 
tion to a heavy fine, an order was issued to 
“forever cease and desist this practice.” 
Perhaps this order covers the current prob- 
lem and trend in which a minority of 
physicians are engaged with respect to 
profiting on prescriptions. 

8. The public demands and industry ac- 
cepts controls to avoid monopolies in busi- 
ness. Since physicians and pharmacists are 
dealing in matters of health, illness, and life 
itself, it seems even more important that we 
not permit arrangements that lend them- 
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selves to monopolies on a defenseless and 
uninformed public. 

9. In isolated rural areas there are oc- 
casions in which a physician has to per- 
sonally dispense his own drugs in the 
absence of a private pharmacy in the area, 
However, this should not be confused with 
the practice of physicians forming clinics 
and installing their own pharmacy to dis- 
pense their wares through what appears to 
be an innocent private pharmacy but 
actually is owned by the physicians. This 
is being done in the presence of a number 
of private pharmacies competing in the im- 
mediate area. 

10. If physicians are allowed to become 
profit-seeking businessmen, the profession 
of the physician and the profession of the 
pharmacist will both decay, and the public 
will suffer the loss. 


Prejudice in the Charches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, bigotry 
and intolerance are not a recent phe- 
nomenon nor are they confined to any 
one section of this country, to any one 
nation nor to any one religion. Igno- 
rance and an-irrational fear and hatred 
toward people who are externally and 
superficially different have led many 
men and women to the ugly and vicious 
practice of prejudice and discrimma- 
tion. Blinded by bias, these unfortu- 
nate people are totally unable to com- 
prehend the fact that the differences 
among men are trivial. 

The primary tenet of our Judeo- 
Christian heritage is the Golden Rule: 
Do unto others as you would have them 
do unto you. The practice of this doc- 
trine would seem to quite naturally pre- 
clude discrimination. Furthermore, a 
belief in the brotherhood of man, ex- 
pressed not only in the Bible but also in 
our Declaration of Independence which 
states that All men are created equal,” 
would also appear to bar prejudice from 
the hearts of Americans. 

Unfortunately, this is not the case. 
Too many men fail to observe the pre- 
cepts to which they pay lipservice. 
Their religion is not for daily consump- 
tion. Moreover, in many cases, not only 
does their religion fail to influence their 
conduct toward their fellow man, but 
instead their secular bias perverts their 
religious teachings. 

The article by Rt. Rev. James A. Pike, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Cali- 
fornia, entitled “The Roots of Bias,” 
which appeared in the March 14, 1961, 
issue of Look magazine, is encouraging 
and heartwarming. The corruption of 
our moral and religious teachings into 
aid and encouragement for the very 
forces of hatred and prejudice that they 
should be properly working to destroy 
is discussed by the learned cleric. His 
words are the words of a man truly 
dedicated to the best of our religious 
teachings. His message is the message 
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of America: to teach the love of one’s 
neighbor and to encourage the search 
for justice. Through the practice of our 
true religious heritage can we fight 
prejudice. By heeding his words can 
we all be better Americans and better 
human beings. 

I commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the article by Bishop Pike, 
which follows: 


Tse Roors or Bras—Are THEY IN OUR 
CHURCHES AND THEIR TEACHINGS? 


(By the Right Reverend James A. Pike, 
bishop of the Episcopal diocese of Cali- 
fornia) 


A woman with hate on her face screeches 
at a small Negro child entering a New Or- 
leans school. A crowd jeers at a white 
Methodist minister taking his child to the 
same school, threatens a Roman Catholic 
priest and calls him a Communist and bas- 
tard. A synagogue is bombed in Peoria, III. 
Nonwhite United Nations delegates receive 
obscene, abusive letters. A spate of cam- 
paign literature paints Roman Catholics as 
enemies of our country. 

Most of us tend to think that such evil 
acts as these are committed in spite of or- 
ganized religion, which teaches the love of 
one’s neighbor and the brotherhood of man. 

But many of the people who are respon- 
sible for these acts of hate are church mem- 
bers. The sad and shocking truth is that 
the roots of bias often reach back to the 
pulpit and the Sunday school class; the 
seeds of hatred frequently are planted by 
the churches themselves by what they teach, 
what they fail to teach and what they are. 

Fortunately, in recent years, the Christian 
churches have started examining their reli- 
gious-education materials to see in what 
ways they foster or abet prejudice, and in 
what ways, if any, they counteract it. In 
1933, Drew University began analyzing 
Protestant Sunday school textbooks at the 
suggestion of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. The tragic plight of the Jews under 
nazism and the alarming resurgence of anti- 
Semitism in America stimulated these stud- 
ies. Since that time, a survey of Jewish 
textbooks has been made at Dropsie College; 
a Roman Catholic self-study is nearing com- 
pletion at St. Louis University; a 7-year 
examination of Protestant teaching mate- 
rials has been completed at Yale. The 
United Church of Christ and the Methodist 
Church recently announced that they are 
analyzing their own publications. 

The Tale study, conducted by Dr. Bern- 
hard E. Olson, is the most comprehensive. 
Dr. Olson has analyzed the educational ma- 
terials of four Protestant groups, classified 
as fundamentalists, conservative, liberal and 
“neoorthodox” (in this case, United Pres- 
byterian). 

Dr. Olson (whose study will be published 
next fall by the Yale University Press under 
the title “Victims and Oppressors: Inter- 
group Relations in Protestant Curricula”) 
finds that the four groups vary widely in 
what they teach about other religious groups. 
For example, liberal and neoorthodox teach- 
ing materials are found to be most unpreju- 
diced. Whatever references with negative 
implications their church materials make 
about other groups are balanced by positive 
or corrective statements. The fundamen- 
talist group stands about in the middle of 
the scale, while the conservative group is 
rated most biased, since it most consistently 
makes hostile or negative judgments when 
Jews, Roman Catholics, non-Christians and 
even other Protestants are mentioned. In 
spite of wide variations, some general con- 
clusions emerge: 

Where material deals directly with inter- 
group relations, it is almost always “on the 
side of the angels.” Anti-Catholicism, anti- 
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Semitism and radical prejudice are con- 
Gemned when they are treated as such. But 
when the material deals with New Testament 
theology and religious history, prejudicial 
ideas and impressions are likely to creep in. 
With Roman Catholics and Jews as the main 
targets. This type of prejudice-forming ma- 
terial is particularly dangerous, due to the 
very fact that it is indirect and therefore not 
likely to be challenged. Moreover, much of 
the teaching material passes up the oppor- 
tunity to correct misleading impressions; 
prejudice frequently is encouraged by what 
is left unsaid. 

This holds true, for example, in Protestant 
Portrayals of the Roman Catholic Church, 
as well as in Roman Catholic materials deal- 
ing with Protestantism. Take the following 
excerpt from a Protestant Sunday school les- 
Son; “In the early centuries, under pagan 
Persecution, thousands of Christians were 


anyone believed in religious freedom except 
for his own group. 

Some Roman Catholic materials dwell on 
the lust and tyranny of Henry VIII, while 
ignoring the generally low level of morals 
in leaders of church and state during the 
late medieval period. Some emphasize the 
Pride of Martin Luther, without explaining 
the serious théological issues at stake in the 
Reformation. e 

Even more are the references 
to Jews in many church-school materials. 
Dr, Olson has found that some of the topics 
Most difficult to discuss without resorting to 
negative images and unfair statements about 
Jews were the conflict between Jesus and the 
Pharisees, the crucifixion, the dispersion of 
the Jews and the Jewish resistance to con- 
Version. 

Most Christians identify “Pharisees” with 
“hypocrites” and regard them as generally 
evil. This is due to faulty religious educa- 
tion. The truth is that Jesus took the 
Pharisees seriously and felt it was particu- 
larly important to exprees judgment against 
them precisely because they were the most 
Serious and devout Jews of His day. Some 
Protestant writers recognize this when they 
Say the Pharisees represent the status quo 
Of society. More pointedly, they represent 
Ourselves at our most respectable. But, as 
Dr. Olson points out, we conceive of most 
Stories as having a hero and a villain, and 
We like to identify ourselves with the hero. 
Therefore, students of the Bible tend to iden- 
tify themselves with Christ against the 
Pharisees. Actually, they should be identi- 
tying themselves with the Pharisees, against 
8 stood — and stands the judgment of 

The term Christ killers” is the most hate- 
ful expression used by anti-Semites. Yet 
Dr. Olson finds a number of passages from 
Protestant texts that place the collective 
guilt for Christ's death on “the Jews,” there- 
by giving approbation to the phrase. (Two 
of the denominations studied conscien- 
tiously avoid making such a charge.) 

Actually, the for Jesus’s 
death is a complex matter. While He had 
Vivid disagreements with the Pharisees, those 
Primarily responsible for His undoing were 
the Jewish ecclesiastical leaders, who be- 
longed to a tiny minority group known as 
the Sadducees. (There were perhaps not 
more than 2,000 at the time.) Jesus threat- 
ened their income and status because He 
Opposed the Temple abuses and because His 
teaching presented a direct pathway to God, 
bypassing the system they ran. Also, the 
Sadducees were collaborating with Israel's 
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Roman oppressors. Both the Sadducees and 
the Romans feared Jesus as a threat to the 
status quo. 

It was this small and unrepresentative 
group of Jews, in collaboration with the 
Romans, who conspired toward Jesus’ death. 
The “multitude” that the leaders were able 
to stir up were only a small fraction of the 
Jews in Israel. The fact is that Jesus’ dis- 
ciples and early followers were Jews. Yet 
one Sunday-school lesson says: “When 
Jesus was in the Temple for the last time, 
a few days before His Passion, He asked the 
Jews, ‘What think ye of Christ?’ Their an- 
swer was a great disappointment to Him. 
But on Good Friday they showed what they 
thought. Their hearts were so filled with 
hatred toward Him that they shouted them- 
serves hoarse, crying, ‘Crucify Him." That 
was the thanks He received for coming into 
this world to save and to bless them.“ 

The indiscriminate use of the phrase “the 
Jews“ in referring to the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, the witnesses or the mob is quite 
typical of many lessons. Seldom is the 
term “the Jews“ used to describe Jesus’ 
friends and followers. Another writer of 
Sunday-school material advises teachers: 
“In treating the trial before the governor, 
present Pilate as an irresolute judge who let 
himself be driven by a bloody mob to con- 
demn the innocent. The Jews’ sin was the 


The same writer later adds this comment, 
containing slurs on two minority groups: 
“Pilate was not a willing tool of the Jews 
as later many kings and emperors obediently 
carried out the order of the papists to per- 
secute and slaughter the true Christians.” 

Similar in its implications—and with 
strong emotional connotations—is this com- 
ment: “Foiled by the unexpected choice of 
the Jews, Pilate tried to move them to leni- 
ency toward Jesus by appealing to their 
feelings of sympathy and humanity. He 
thought that when they saw Jesus suffering 
great bodily agony, they would feel sorry for 
Him. Severely bruised and with blood 
streaming from His body, Jesus was pre- 
sented to the Jews by Pilate with the pity- 
ing appeal, ‘Behold the Man.’ The hard- 
hearted, unbelieving Jews could not even 
thus be moved to pity.” 

The dangers of this type of generalization 
are summarized by Dr. Olson: (1) It dis- 
places the Crucifixion event from its context 
of time and place. “The Jews” can mean any 
or all Jews anywhere. (2) It divorces Jesus 
from His own people and nation. Jesus, His 
family, His disciples and many other friends 
and followers were all Jews too. (3) It places 
the blame on all Jews of Jesus’ time. (4) 
It omits the role of the Roman authorities. 

In all fairness, it must be mentioned that 

passages such as this have often been volun- 
tarily corrected by publishers, once their im- 
plications became apparent. It is not malice, 
but insensitivity—a lack of awareness that 
the destinies of real people may be affected— 
that allows statements of this kind to ap- 
pear. 
The dispersion of the Jews and their con- 
sequent suffering (due to their rejection of 
Christ“) provide an even more obvious 
foundation for anti-Semitism, as presented 
in some religious material. One Roman 
Catholic text tells us: “In spite of countless 
graces given the Chosen People, they volun- 
tarily blinded themselves to Christ’s teach- 
ings.” Another religious educational medium 
of that faith says that “* * * the Jews 
by the bad influence of their pride and 
hypocrisy, hindered the spread of the knowl- 
edge of God among other nations.” Dr. Ol- 
son notes that, to one of the Protestant de- 
nominations, the Jews, as a people, appear 
to exist only as a to Christians of 
the “dangers” of unbelief. 

Curiously enough, when one text describes 
the destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans 
in A.D. 70, it does not condemn the op- 
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pressor; instead the Jews who attempted to 
liberate their nation from the Romans are 
dubbed “disloyal subjects.” 
signs the Sunday-school class an unchari- 
table task: “Give proof that the curse which 
the Jews called down upon their nation 
still rests on them and their children even 
to this very day.” 

In none of these instances is anti-Semitism 
endorsed. In fact, some of the very books 
and manuals quoted above exhort their 
readers against anti-Semitism. 

In our own time, we have seen the dis- 
astrous consequences of carrying such think- 
ing to extremes. To implant the idea that 
a people suffer, not because of man's in- 
humanity and brutality, but because they 
are cursed, is to make it easy to become 
indifferent to their fate. 

Why would groups devoted to truth, justice 
and love allow such poison to be introduced 
into the minds and hearts of their ad- 
herents? The reasons for the lingering pres- 
ence of bias in religious material are devi- 
ous and sometimes subtle. 

One particularly worrisome reason lies in 
the profound theological differences that 
prevail. Some people think it might be 
better for brotherhood if*all teaching about 
such sensitive matters as the Crucifixion, 
the Pharisees and the Reformation could be 
omitted from curriculums. In fact, some of 
them have expressed the hope that teaching 
about the Cross be dropped from Christian 
Sunday schools. Obviously, this is not pos- 
sible. Each religious group must teach its 
faith as it sees it. We cannot ask the 
Luther not to teach that the Protestant re- 
formers were right and the popes and the 
Council of Trent were wrong. Uniquely, the 
Yale study assumes that any remedy for the 
kind of teaching that inculcates prejudice 
must lie within the limits of the theological 
position of the group involved. 

But prejudice can also creep into religious 
textbooks for reasons that are psychological 
and sociological rather than theological: 

Some of those preparing religious texts 
may themselves be biased. Furthermore, 
misleading material in the hands of thou- 
sands of Sunday-school teachers throughout 
the Nation, many of whom hold conscious or 
unconscious prejudices, hugely magnifies the 
ill effects. 

Many of those preparing Biblical and 
theological teachings are not conscious of 
the dangers of sowing the seeds of bias. 
Through inadvertence, rather than intent, 
they end up with bias-producing presenta- 
tions. 

Many people—no less in the churches 
than out—have a psychological need to build 
up their “in-group” at the expense of all 
“out-groups.” Sometimes, this need takes 
the form of an irrational view of out-groups 
as threats to their own particular “in-group.” 
These disturbed people look for opportuni- 
ties to put all outsiders in a lower position, 
before God or man. 

Many people—inside the churches as well 
as outside—do not wish the mores of their 
group or community disturbed. They want 
to maintain the exclusion of certain people 
from social organizations, from housing in 
certain neighborhoods, from political office. 
They welcome any data that appears to 
support and justify the status quo. 

Christians, no less than others, like to 
avoid or minimize the judgment of God on 
themselves. Some of them prefer to read 
Biblical materials in such a way as to trans- 
fer His judgments to others, leaving them 
with a comfortable identification with God 
and Christ. This is, of course, a perversion 
of the revelation of the Scriptures. It is only 
if we as Christians can view ourselves as the 
sort of people who crucified Christ that the 
New Testament can have any saving effect 
upon us. 

The same reasons for prejudice apply, 
though in a different way, to discrimination 
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against Negroes. The Yale study indicates 
that there is very little in church teaching 
materials that would create anti-Negro feel- 
ing. The evil generally lies not so much in 
what the churches teach, but in what they 
are. The actual segregation in US. 
churches (perhaps greater than in any other 
significant grouping in our society) tends to 
strengthen, rather than break down, the 
barriers between the races. The social 
teaching of the national church bodies 
against discrimination all too seldom filters 
down to the local congregations. The posi- 
tive teaching in Sunday-school material evi- 
dently is not enough to offset community 
mores (to which so many Christians give 
higher allegiance than to the official teach- 
ing of their church). 

One might infer from all this that organ- 
ized religion is an evil because of what it 
does in developing and encouraging preju- 
dice. Is it inevitable that bias-producing 
material must accompany the full presen- 
tation of Christian doctrine? If so, even 
the believer might well doubt the soundness 
of the Christian message. 

Actually, it is not at all neecessary that 
the tares of prejudice be sown as the wheat 
of the gospel is pIknted. Dr. Olson’s study 
shows that prejudice-free books and manu- 
als can be prepared without compromising 
a faith’s essential beliefs, Furthermore, 
positive data can be added to head off pos- 
sible strong impressions. 

How to do this presents a different prob- 
lem to each of the religious groups. The 
conservative churches, which take a literal 
view of Scripture, can present a careful 
analysis of the meaning of the persons re- 
ferred to as the Jews. They can explain the 
true religious posture of the Pharisees. 

Fundamentalist churchmen, who feel it 
necessary to explain the dispersion and suf- 
fering of the Jews as a consequence of hav- 
ing rejected Christ, can take particular 
pains—as many do now—to make clear that 
man has no right to inflict pain on another 
group of God’s children. 

With no doctrine about God's plans for 
the Jews or gentiles, the liberal churches 
easily avoid putting a curse on modern 
Jews. They do not take the doctrinal issues 
of the Reformation seriously, but rather see 
the movement as a fight for individual free- 
dom. Therefore, they have no need to say 
things that would create hatred toward Jews 
or Roman Catholics. 

In the neoorthodox churches, the strong 
emphasis on man’s continuing sin and his 
identification with those who had a part in 
Christ's death breaks down the distinction 
between Gentile and Jew. And though they 
must define the tenets of the Reformation 
with care, neoorthodox instructors are able 
to stress those teachings held in common 
with the Roman Catholic Church, as well as 
those on which there are profound disagree- 
ments. In describing the Reformation pe- 
riod, they can tell the whole truth, including 
many evil things on both sides—and many 
good things as well. 

All groups can teach and teach again the 
essential Christian message of love of neigh- 
bor and the obligation to seek justice. They 
can help their members feel inner peace and 
avoid the need for religious or racial “in- 
grup” security. 

This is certainly one of the most important 
tasks of the churches today. It is disgraceful 
that people are being barred from neighbor- 
hoods and clubs on a basis that would have 
barred Jesus himself—due in strong measure 
to the influence of His own church. It is 
distressing that regular churchgoers are 
agents of segregation. And it is shameful 
that the rift of the Reformation is being 
widened by some churches, 

Yet, for all these shortcomings of its fol- 
lowers, Christianity itself provides the needed 
antidoes. Dr, Olson's study reveals how the 
churches can—and do—fight prejudice, with- 
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out compromising Christian beliefs. The 
conception of sin as universal means that 
confession of sin must begin with oneself, 
with one’s own group, with one’s own nation 
or church. Prejudice is seen as a form of 
idolatry—a putting of one’s own group, 
church, or nation above God. 

Christ came to heal, not to hurt. Preju- 
dice wounds our fellow men. Ohristians 
especially should take particular care as we 
teach His Gospel to avoid sowing seeds of 
hatred toward those of His own background— 
or hatred toward any minority group. He 
died for all. 


Our Forgotten Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial of Radio station 
WOWO of Fort Wayne, Ind., and con- 
cerns our elder citizens. WOWO is to 
be complimented on its active radio edi- 
torial policy. A great service is rendered 
by the stimulation of thinking on the 
part of our citizens and by the effort to 
call to their attention the social and eco- 


nomie problems of our day. It is only 


when we are informed that we can ade- 
quately act. Learning is the basis for 
future action, and we are mindful of 
the part such editorial expression will 
play in preparing us for the task of not 
only recognizing, but solving the prob- 
lems of our senior citizen. 
The editorial follows: 
Our FORGOTTEN CITIZENS 


(By Carl W. Vandagrift, general manager, 
WOWO, Fort Wayne, Ind.) 

A gold watch—a pat on the back—a testi- 
monial dinner—accolades for a job well done. 
And then what? Often today these ingre- 
dients signal the end of a person’s useful- 
ness to society. He or she becomes what is 
termed, somewhat vaguely, a “senior citi- 
zen.“ 

We have commented in past editorials on 
the challenge of the postretirement years— 
that grouping of years which for most of us 
actually make up the largest single span of 
our lifetimes. It is still evident that we 
have not done enough concrete thinking on 
this challenge presented by the senior citi- 
zen—a challenge that is rapidly becoming 
the most pressing issue facing society today. 

Perhaps the challenge has not been stated 
with enough forcefulness or urgency. We 
at WOWO feel it must be met from two 
angles. On the one hand, the very people 
who refuse to recognize the postretirement 
years as a challenge are not preparing them- 
selves for this span of life. They enter re- 
tirement as ignorant of the problems before 
them as they are of those confronting our 
existing senior citizens. On the other hand, 
society in general has been lax in utilizing 
the resourcefulness and productive potential 
of our elder citizens. 

Does a man or woman of vigorous mind 
and body automatically reach the end of 
his or her productiveness at age 65? We 
don't believe it. It's time we face it—every- 
one of us grows old, often not gracefully but 
with in frustration, Can a society 
which but a short time before valued these 
skills now justify tossing them out the win- 
dow? Of course not. 

Our senior citizens are a proud lot. They 
want to contribute, not merely exist and 
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live off pension plans and social security. 
Naturally, many of them are hard-pressed 
financially. However, this is not necessarily 
their greatest problem, The big one is—& 
desire to be needed. Elderly people need 
more than just hobbies; they need to live 
actively, with dignity; not fed by the hand 
of charity, but inspired with the joy of liv- 


We are gratified that a number of groups 
in this area agree with us, Allen, LaGrange, 
Huntington, and Van Wert Counties, are do- 
ing marvelous work with their senior citi- 
zens. But, as you would expect, these 
groups are handicapped by a lack of funds 
and professional personnel. Dedicated ama- 
teurs can only scratch the surface. 

In future editorials we shall have recom- 
menations to offer you—ideas which should 
have been implemented long ago. We are 
enthused about this and hope to arouse you 
to the fact that we have been letting down 
our elderly citizens. We want to do some- 
thing about the situation. We hope you do 
too. ` 


Self-Regulation in the Interest of Truth 
and Good Taste in Advertising 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WILSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution was 
adopted by the recent annual conven- 
tion of the Advertising Federation of 
America. It speaks well for the sincere 
motives of most advertising people: 

Whereas it is generally that 
self-regulation in the interest of truth and 
good taste in advertising is the best, most 
effective and most economical method of 
improving the quality of advertising in this 
country;and 

Whereas it is generally recognized that 
further governmental control, constituting 
as it does a diminution of that liberty which 
is the symbol of our Nation, should only be 
employed where self-regulation has been 
ignored or has failed after fair trial; and 

Whereas in the past 18 months all seg- 
ments of the advertising industry have 
joined in a massive campaign of self-regula- 
tion and self-policing and in the develop- 
ment and enforcement of codes applicable to 
their particular fields of advertising; and 

Whereas all of the great national organiza- 
tions of advertising have unanimously sup- 
ported and promulgated these codes, and 
advertisers, media and advertising agencies 
have sworn to observe them and have ad- 
vanced their effectiveness by the dedication 
of their skills, their labor, and their wealth; 
and 

Whereas in this short period of time more 
than 30 advertising panels have been set up 
to enforce these advertising codes in cities 
all across the Nation; and 

Whereas the great majority of the more 
than 180 advertising clubs in all of the 
towns and cities of the country have ap- 
pointed local ethics committees to educate 
their membership in the principles of truth 
and good taste in advertising; and 

Whereas as a result of all of this tremen- 
dous effort and improvement in the quality 
of advertising has already taken place and 
has been officially noted by leaders in Gov- 
ernment, and in the advertising industry as 
well; and 

Whereas the promise of increased personnel 
and of organizational and procedural re- 
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forms in the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Federal Communications Commission 
Suggest the strong possibility that greater 
®ficiency and effectiveness can be achieved 
by both of these important agencies of 
Government within their present framework 
and without the employment of extreme 
regulatory methods: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That it is the sense of this 1961 
Convention of the Advertising Federation of 
America that in view of the earnest and 
efective campaign of self-regulation which 
the advertising industry has voluntarily 
Undertaken and has so successfully advanced 
no additional governmental controls or re- 
Strictions are warranted at this time. 


Is War the Only Way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the 16-year-old Berlin crisis, once again 
intensified by Khrushchev’s latest dead- 
line for an end to Allied control of that 
bart of the city, in representing the first 
Major, face-to-face showdown between 
the Russian Premier and the Kennedy 
administration, requires that we make 
Some reappraisals, some perhaps ago- 
nizing, about our overall strategy in the 
Cold war. This need is accentuated by 
the course of recent developments in in- 
ternational relations which may have 
bolstered Soviet daring and ambition as 
& result of Russian successes in space, 
Cuba, and Laos. Certainly before we 
get ourselves locked into” an either/or 
Situation over Berlin with the only alter- 
Native being one of armed conflict, we 
Should examine every proposal of pos- 
Sible merit. Under leave to extend my 
Temarks in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an editorial by David Lawrence, appear- 
ing in the July 10 U.S. News & World 

rt, in which he expresses some views 
Which I feel should be explored more 
_fully in the event the Berlin situation 
Continues to deteriorate. 
The editorial follows: 
Is WAR THE ONLY War? 
(By David Lawrence) 

It is being taken for granted that the Ber- 
lin issue could bring on a third world war. 

It is being assumed that there is no alter- 
Native to surrender except a war fought with 
Nuclear weapons, or perhaps a “limited war” 
between conventional forces. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that back of 
Nikita Khrushchev’s arrogance and arbitrary 
Pressure on the West, crisis after 
Crisis, is his firm belief that the West will 
Not risk any war or that, if war does come, 
he can win it. 

The debate on these alternatives is world- 
Wide, and, as tension rises, the headlines 
indicate that peoples everywhere fear the 
worst. 

4 — there is an alternative to a military 

Ar. 

It's an alternative that doesn't Involve loss 
Of life. It doesn't involve the destruction 
Of cities and towns or vast areas—in fact, it 
doesn’t involve any bombs or the firing of a 
Single shot. 

The policy was set forth by the late Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt in a speech in 
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October 1937. It is known as the “quaran- 
tine.” Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“It seems unfortunately true that the 
epidemic of world lawlessness is spreading. 
When an epidemic of physical disease starts 
to spread, the community approves and 
joins in a quarantine of the patients in 
order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease.” 

Today the disease is Premier Khrushchev’s 
passion for world conquest by international 
communism. 

A “quarantine” policy means an economic 
boycott. It means as a first step the cutting 
off of all trade with the Communist bloc—in 
both directions. It means subsequently the 
severance, if necessary, of all diplomatic re- 
lations with the Communist States. Am- 
bassadors, ministers, and consuls would be 
withdrawn from Communist countries, and 
all Communist diplomats in the West, with 
their huge staffs, would be sent home. 

Russia needs various products and ma- 
terials from the West for manufacturing, 
especially machinery and tools. The people 
of the Soviet Union would quickly feel the 
pinch of an economic boycott. It would be 
far more severe than any impact on the West 
through the termination of all imports from 
the Communist areas. 

Certainly a quarantine would be expen- 
sive all around—but so would be a nuclear 
war. The cost to us of applying an eco- 
nomic boycott to the Communist bloc would 
be only a fraction of the toll of war itself. 

The results to be achieved would justify 
any expense. Certainly human lives would 
be saved. Property would not be destroyed. 
Also, the incentive to revolution behind the 
Iron Curtain would grow. For nothing 
breeds discontent faster than a lowering of 
the standard of living. This would surely 
present the Kremlin with a series of acute 
problems. 

‘The effects of an economic boycott are easy 
to measure in advance. Nikita Khrushchev 
could readily weigh whether it would be 
worth bringing on such an economic crisis, 
as against the alleged advantages of signing 
a peace treaty with East Germany—a step 
that could drive the West to take drastic 
action. 

What of the so-called neutrals? They 
would have to choose between the two sides 
or be similarly boycotted. For the quaran- 
tine policy would be self-defeating unless 
the Western nations applied it uniformly and 
not only bound each other to refrain from 
all trade relations with Communist countries 
but insisted that so-called neutrals do like- 
wise. 

Why, it may be asked, wasn’t the quaran- 
tine policy used to prevent the outbreak of 
war in 1939? Because the vested interests 
in trade relations had enough political in- 
fluence in nearly every Western country to 
prevent its application. 

Today the situation is different. Econom- 
ic loss would be painful, but a nuclear war 
would be much worse. 

The quarantine policy is worth careful 
study. Mere discussion of it would be salu- 
tary. A special planning board should be 
set up by the Allied governments to find 
ways and means of operating such a boycott 
and financing it. This kind of foreign aid 
would be more palatable to Congress than 
the present system of trying to buy the 
doubtful friendship of neutrals while Khru- 
shchev himself gaily rattles his missiles and 
utters his threats of terror. 


The West has become obsessed with the 


idea that Khrushchev may miscalculate and 


bring on a nuclear war. It is clear, there- 
fore. that a preventive effort would be 
worth almost any sacrifice. 

The mania of the Communists for world 
conquest is a disease that should be quaran- 
tined. If the West uncom y takes 
steps to do so, it can Khrushchev to 
book. This can start revolutions inside the 
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Communist areas for him to worry about, 
Why should we be doing all the worrying? 
Why should we spend sleepless nights fear- 
ing nuclear war when we have a more suit- 
able weapon to use in forcing our adversary 
to remain at peace? 


Purely Commentary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an article appearing in 
the Detroit Jewish News of Friday, May 
12, 1961, by the distinguished author 
and editor, Mr. Philip Slomovitz. Un- 
der the hearing of “Purely Commen- 
tary,” this excellent newspaper sets 
forth the account of the status of the 
survivors of Hitler’s program in present- 
day Germany: 

PURELY COMMENTARY 
(By Philip Slomovitz) 

COLOSNE, GERMANY.—It’s a much shorter 
distance from the Beth Ha-Am in Jerusalem 
to the 5 e Roonstrasse in Cologne 
than the 5-hour jet flight from the Holy 
City to the age-old Jewish community in 
post-Hitler Germany. Today, the two are 
linked by a cord drenched in tears and suf- 
ferings and blood. 

In Jerusalem we had just heard the lam- 
entations over what had happened to 6 
million of our kinsmen. All ears directed 
at the courtroom in the City of Peace af- 
fect hearts that shudder, eyes that melt into 
tears, human emotions that bring forth 
floods of tears. 

Jeremiah’s “mine eye runneth water“ be- 
comes tragic reality in the Beth Ha-Am. 

Transferred to Cologne, the witness at the 
trial gets right into the heart of the reality 
of the tragedy that will not be forgotten in 
a thousand years, right into the source of 
the crime of the ages. 

An evaluation of the German-Jewish sit- 
uation must begin in Cologne. It was in 
this community that the West German Gov- 
ernment helped establish a very beautiful 
synagogue and Jewish community school 
and center, to serve as a symbol of the 
friendship the Adenauer administration 
seeks with Jewry—not merely with the Jews 
of Germany but with world Jewry. It is 
here that Jewish historical activities pre- 
ceded even those of the hecht-deutsche—of 
the most traditional Germanism. 

It was in the year 321—1640 years ago— 
the Constantin the Great, the Roman ruler 
of that time, sent a message to the Jews 
of Cologne (Koln) granting them communal 
rights in this city, which was then a Roman 
prison center. A 2,000-year-old Mikvah has 
been unearthed here, proving the age of the 
Jewish community, There are many other 
proofs of the ancient status of Cologne 
Jewry. 

The community's story is told in a vol- 
uminous account written by Cologne’s 
Rabbi, Dr. Zwi Azaria (Gotthelf). It is a 
magnificent book that will remain among 
the annals of post-Nazi literature about 
German Jewry. 

Thus, we start with Cologne the story 
about the Jews in Germany in the 16th year 
after the Second World War—because it was 
here that Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
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from a stand specially erected for him in the 
Synagogue Roonstrasse, on the day of the 
dedication of the house of worship, em- 
phatically repudiated the criminals who now 
are held on trial in Jerusalem. It was here, 
also, at the same synagogue, that the world- 
wide swastika smearings commenced on De- 
cember 25, 1959. It is here that the Jews 
of Germany are beginning to ask the fatal 
question: what kind of a future faces us— 
the handful who have survived the holo- 
caust? 

I must admit that it was with trepidation 
that I accepted the invitation of the Federal 
Republic of Germany to make a tour of the 
West German Jewish community coinci- 
dentally with coverage of the trial of Adolf 
Eichmann. 

Pully acquainted with all the details of the 
12 years of horror—of the Kristallnacht, the 
concentration camps, the chases and the 
flights of Jews, the herding of tens of thou- 
sands together into gas chambers—your com- 
mentator nevertheless knew that there were 
some Germans who risked their lives to help 
Jews, that one does not generalize about an 
entire people and that there must be recog- 
nition of the deeds of those who defied Hit- 
lerism, and there must be a measure of 
acknowledgement of a government—the Ade- 
nauer government—whoee officials labor with 
earnestness and sincerity to atone for the 
crimes, to acknowledge the guilt, to make 
certain that the Hitlerite bestialities shall 
never recur. 

In listing the crimes, in his address to the 
court of three judges in Jerusalem, Israel's 
Attorney General Gideon Hausner conceded 
that there were some Germans who refused 
to condone the Nazi activities, who defied 
Hitler's orders, even some members of the 
military forces often came to the aid of 
Jews. But they were few—alas, too few. 


I yielded to the entreaties of Israel officials, 
to distinguished fellow Jews—among them 
noted scholars and saints—and I am here. 
But the lamentations have not ended. 
They have begun anew. ‘ 

On several occasions, during conversa- 
tions with German officials, the regret is 
heard: would that we had Jews here. They 
are gone. If they would only come back. 
We need them. We lost the leaders in cul- 
ture and in science. 

Then, when the pages are turned back, 
when an answer is demanded: “why did all 
the Germans yield to the insanity of 
nazism,” one of the explanations offered is 
that, upon the advent of Hitlerism, when 
Germans read the signs, everywhere: “Die 
Juden sind unser ungluck”—the Jews are our 
misfortune—they were swayed by a slogan. 

Now the tables have turned. Now, wher- 
ever you turn, you hear men and women in 
important positions state: “Our misfortune 
is that we no longer have any Jews.” That's 
the government position. But it is being 
uttered too late. The die has been cast. 
Germany is Judenrein. The final solution, 
the crime for which Eichmann sits in judg- 
ment, is a reality insofar as Germany is con- 
cerned. 

About 40 years ago, a Viennese Jewish 
writer, Littauer, wrote a novel which also 
appeared in English under the title “The 
City Without Jews.” He predicted a Vienna 
devoid of Jews, the Austrian capital in the 
realized anti-Semitic setting in which Jewry 
no longer exists. Littauer was murdered by 
an anti-Semite shortly after he had written 
that prophetic novel. It was an intolerable 
augury for anti-Semites. 


Today, it is not a mere city without Jews 


that we are witnesses to, but an entire 
state—a state in which our people played 
great roles, whose culture our people had 
helped spread throughout the world. For 
Germans, the contributions Jews made to 
German culture is a sad memory. For Jews, 
it isa tragic reminder of a crime for which 
there can be no atonement. 
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Official Germany has inaugurated a pro- 
gram of education to offset the world threat 
that was inherent in the Hitlerite aspiration 
to rule the world for a thousand years. The 
statement in the fourth paragraph of this 
commentary about the tragedy that will 
not be forgotten in a thousand years” is a 
direct quotation from statements by prom- 
inent West German officials who feel the 
guilt so deeply that they doubt whether it 
can be forgotten. 

But in the official German attitude there 
also is a plea to world Jewry: the head of 
the Christian-Jewish good will movement, 
a non-Jew whose conscience is crystal clear, 
whose hands are free from guilt, virtually 
begged: “Please do not call our share in 
the crime collective guilt; please grant us 
the right to allude to it as collective shame.” 

It was on the walls of the Cologne syna- 
gogue that the swastikas were smeared, the 
words “juden raus“ — Jews get out“ —-were 
painted on the 1959 Christmas day. Many 
here contend that the fuss made was exag- 
gerated, that it may have been a mere prank 
by irresponsible youngsters who were seeking 
notoriety and fun. 

Yet, there are aftereffects that remain 
disturbing. No one, not even the most 
apologetic of the Government officials, denies 
that “there are Nazis in our midst.” And 
from their ranks often come manifestations 
that are more than pranks: They are actual 
echoes from the day of “der fuehrer” who 
accomplished his task — the final solution 
of the Jewish problem in Germany“ —even 
if he did thereby destroy the honor and the 
integrity of his own nation. 


An important reason for commencing the 
German story in Cologne is the existence in 
it of the Israel mission. It is the Israel pur- 
chasing center in Germany, established when 
the reparations were agreed upon at Luxem- 
bourg in 1952, and when actual payments to 
Israel began in 1954, when the autonomy of 
the present Bonn government commenced. 
Dr. Felix Eliezer Shinar, who has headed the 
Israel mission since 1952, is referred to as 
“Ambassador.” It is an indication that the 
Israel mission, located at 15 Subbelrather- 
strasse, also serves as the Israel diplomatic 
center in Germany. 


The reasons for delays in diplomatic rela- 
tions between Israel and Germany will be 
told in a later report. Suffice it at this point 
to state that the Israel mission is housed in 
an impressive three-story building, that it is 
operated by an able staff that has managed 
the securing for Israel, through available 
reparations funds, valuable machinery for 
many Israel industries, many of Israel's 
freight and passenger ships, Israel railroads, 
oll which Germany has purchased in Vene- 
zuela and has transferred to Israel, and other 
valuable materials. 

Leo Savir, deputy director of the Israel 
mission; Dr. Max Leron, its commercial at- 
taché; Zvi Brosh, who is in charge of the 
mission's information bureau, constitute an 
energetic group of leaders who are assisting 
Dr. Shinar. They are devoted to their tasks 
and they understand the present Jewish 
position in Germany. 

The reparations have 4 more years to 
run. Then, even if diplomatic relations are 
not established between Germany and Israel, 
the Cologne mission will continue to func- 
tion as the center for interchange of trade 
between Israel and Germany. Each country 
already sells to the other merchandise in the 
amount of $25 million a year. Israel sells to 
the Federal German Republic citrus fruits 
and their byproducts, wines and candies, 
textiles, tires, fashionable clothing. 

The existence of the Israel mission in 


Cologne as stated is a valid reason for com-. 


the German story with Cologne. 
But it is a minor reasoning factor, compared 
with the Jewish elements in the Cologne 
story. 
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Cologne’s synagogue, located at 50 Roon- 
strasse, was rebuilt with funds the com- 
munity received from the Federal German 
Republic. It is a magnificent building, with 
facilities for social and educational func- 
tions. It has a kosher restaurant. There are 
meeting rooms for all imaginable activities, 
and there are provisions for youth recrea- 
tional programs as well as classrooms. 

Upon entering the building, the visitor 18 
witness to the remains of Torah Scrolls, 
prayer books, breastplates, and other objects 
that were hidden—so he is told—by Cologne 
Christians from the Nazis and were restored 
to the Jewish community at the end of the 
war. They are in a pitiable state and repre- 
sent evidence against the Nazi bestialities. 

The facts and figures are even more heart- 
rending. There were 18,000 Jews in Cologné 
prior to the Hitler madness and the cam- 
paign of destruction of Jewish lives and 
properties. Eleven thousand of them were 
murdered. 

Now there are 1,500 Jews in Cologne. At 
least 35 percent of them are more than 60 
years old. Five percent are in their forties. 

Few young people are to be seen, and it is 
generally predicted that as soon as the young 
men and women are able to do so, they will 
leave for Israel, or wherever else they may be 
able to find homes. This reporter is yet to 
find anyone who predicts a happy future for 
Cologne or any other portion of Germany. 

Last year there were 40 deaths and one 
birth in the Jewish community of Cologne. 
This, a distinguished German-Jewish jour- 
nalist declared, represents the proportionate 
outlook for the future Jewry of Cologne. 
The eminent journalist we are quoting— 
Wilhelm Unger, of the Kolner Staatsan- 
zeiger—asked, despairingly: “Of what value 
are large synagogues to us, when there will 
be no one to use them?” 

This, too, is the attitude of Dr. Zwi Azaria, 
about whom we shall have something to say 
in another report. 

Such is the tragedy of Germany. It is the 
despair of German Jewry, but even more 80 
the tragedy of Germany itself. 

This reporter has covered many events of 
worldwide significance during his 43 years 
as a working newspaperman. He has inter- 
viewed presidents and important figures in 
several governments, has covered interna- 
tional gatherings, to the rise of the U.N. 
itself, to the birth of Israel at the U. N. and to 
scores of occurrences on many fronts. 

Many reportorial tasks were difficult and 
soul stirring. Coverage of the Eichmann 
trial, during its first crucial 3 weeks, was 
heart rending. 

But no assignment has been as difficult as 
the present one in Germany. No other ex- 
perience has ever matched it to the extent 
of seeing the evidence of the holocaust, of 
observing the results of mass murders, of 
seeing wounds opened up anew and bleed- 
ing uninterruptedly. There is a government 
here that is pleading for forgiveness, laboring 
to atone, praying for understanding of a 
position that detests Nazis and nazism. 

Yet the past stares at you if you are in 
Germany. It is inerasable. It is painful 
and the first report from the truly democratic 
West German Federal Republic must end 
in pain. 


New York City Girls’ Term Court 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a court 
of law serves many functions in our 
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Society. Not only must it attempt to 
mete out just punishment to lawbreak- 
ers but it must also attempt the rehabili- 
tation of criminal offenders. No small 
Part of the law’s function is to make 
men good,” the eminent jurist, Louis 
Brandeis, once declared. Punishment, 
although sometimes helpful, is not the 
Only, nor necessarily the best, means of 
helping people to become useful citi- 
ns 


Youthful offenders are special cases 

who usually need guidance and help. 
e firm and loving backround of a 

family is often missing in the lives of 
these delinquents. Stigmatizing them 
for the rest of their lives by giving them 
& criminal record is not in the best in- 
terests of society or of the offender. In- 
Stead of ending their criminal career be- 
fore it can get started such action can 
instead make them hardened criminals. 
To enable the so-called criminal-type 
adolescents to achieve a constructive 
future is the primary purpose of juvenile 
Courts throughout the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have long been an ex- 
Ponent of the use of juvenile divisions in 
Our court system. Correcting the situa- 
tion that causes adolescents to break the 
law will usually enable them to lead an 
adult life free from crime and unmarked 

the stigma of a criminal record. The 
girls’ term court in New York City is 
One of the juvenile courts that deals 
Solely with the problems of youthful fe- 
Male criminal offenders. Its record of 
Successful rehabilitation of those girls 
brought before it is surely to be com- 
mended. Its success is due in large de- 
Sree to the fact that it is not the usual 
-type adolescent court. Peti- 

tioners are not found guilty or not guilty 
veri instead aided arid guided by the 


- I commend to the attention of our 
Colleagues, the following article by Judge 
r M. Horn of the girls’ term court 
entitled We Don't Call Them Criminals” 
Which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
of June 24, 1961. The ideas and 
Methods of the court are,.I submit, 
Worthy of adoption in cities and towns 
throughout the Nation. 
The article follows: 
WE Don’r Catt THEM CRIMINALS 
(By Judge Peter M. Horn as told to Hartzell 
Spence) 

Before me sat a 16-year-old girl. She was 
Poorly dressed, but neat and clean. She 
Wore too much rouge and eye shadow, her 
Ups were overly red, her skirt much too short. 

er eyes were sullen and frightened. To 

left, stony faced, sat her mother, who 
just repeated the allegations under which 
the girl had come to my court. The story 
Was one of truancy, defiance, liquor drink- 
with questionable companions, climaxed 
bya 5-day unexplained absence from home. 

I looked at the girl. She cringed. 

“I don't think you're a bad girl, Helen,” 

said, “You may have done some bad things, 
but I think you've really run away from a 
bad home.” 

For a nd her sullenness faded 
and 3 eyes. I knew then 
that I had judged her correctly. She needed 
help desperately. 

Im to take you away from your 
mother for 2 weeks,” I told her. “You will 
live in a pleasant residence that is not run 
by the police. During that time we will study 
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your problems and make a plan to solve 
them. Does that sound like a good idea?” 

Eagerly the girl assented. Thus began for 
me another day in girls’ term court in New 
York City, where every year 800 girls be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 21 appear on peti- 
tions that they are incorrigibles, runaways, 
delinquents, prostitutes, or are sexually pro- 
miscuous. In racial background in the year 
1960, the 814 cases involved 368 white girls, 
296 Negroes, and 150 Puerto Ricans. All of 
them were baffling problems to their parents, 
the police, the schools, or social agencies. 
Many who know these youngsters have given 
up on them. For such unfortunates, girls’ 
term literally is a court of last resort. 

Most judges in our land who hear the 
tribulations of teenagers in court must weigh 
the evidence on the legal supposition that 
the offenders are either guilty or not guilty 
of a crime, Happily I sit in a court where 
the words “guilty” and “not guilty” are never 
used. Our sole objective is to find out what 
really causes each girl to go wrong and then 
by court order to plan a cure, so that the 
victim returns to society as a useful citizen 
with no criminal stigma upon her. 

On the surface many of the adolescents 
who appear before me and my fellow magis- 
trates, Corning G. McKennee and Abraham 
Roth, would not seem to be likely material 
for rehabilitation. Yet we restore nearly 80 
percent of them to society as useful citizens 
who never afterward get into criminal 
trouble. 

What we try to do is to forget the past and 
to build for each girl a constructive future. 
But we do not coddle them. ‘We are per- 
mitted by the Girls’ Term Act to assume the 
role of firm but loving fathers, to take the 
girl’s side even against her own parents, if 
need be. The present New York City chief 
magistrate, Abraham M. Bloch, formerly a 
judge in girls’ term and a pioneer in social 
courts, recognized early in his own experi- 
ence that sensitive judges develop an in- 
stinct for determining the deep, hidden 
causes of adolescent misbehavior, Armed 
with court authority, the judges can then 
save many of the culprits by judicial action. 
“We are able,“ he says, to ignore the black 
and white of the criminal law and instead 
to explore the vast gray areas of emotional 
disturbance which usually are the chief fac- 
tors in adolescent cases.“ 

We are a social agency in an authoritative 
setting. This is a revolutionary concept in 
adolescent-court practice. That it works is 
verified by Dean Emeritus Roscoe Pound of 
the Harvard University Law School, who has 
described New York City’s social courts as 
a unique venture in preventative justice as 
essential to society as preventative medicine. 

On the basis of a life career in youth-court 
work—first under the old system and for the 
past 10 years under girls’ term proceaures— 
I can reach only one conclusion regarding 
teenage girl delinquents. In about 7 cases 
out of 10, their behavior is a protest, in 
the only manner they can find, against an 
intolerable home situation. Once this is 
corrected by patient, court-directed social 
work, under the guidance of a firm judge 
whom they and their parents must obey, 
most girls straighten out in a few months 
or, at the longest, in 1 to 3 years. 

To illustrate how girls’ term works, let 
us return to Helen. Her mother was not 
afraid to bring her before me, because no 
one appears in girls’ term as a wayward 
minor, The mother was not required to sign 
a complant of wrongdoing, as she would 
have done in the wayward minor court for 
girls. She merely begged our help in han- 
dling a daughter who was out of control. 
Thus Helen compiled no record 
which later would restrict her citizenship or 
job opportunities. Any responsible person 
may petition girls’ term on behalf of a girl 
between the ages of 16 and 21—parent, 
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guardian, .the police, a school, or social 
agency. The girl may even appear of her 
own accord, as many do. 

Helen was not under arrest. She appeared 
in a civil case, not in a criminal action. She 
was a respondent, not a defendant—that is, 
she came to explain her conduct rather than 
to defend it. Attorneys seldom work in our 
court because of this feature and, when they 
do appear, they generally cooperate with the 
court in its objectives. Helen's mother had 
been told by some social agency that our pro- 
ceedings were confidential, even from other 
courts, so she had no fear of publicity. Helen 
could see at once that our court was differ- 
ent. I wore no judicial robe. There were no 
prosecutors or spectators. 

Helen’s mother understood that in com- 
ing to girls' term, her daughter, not being 
under arrest, would not be thrown in jail 
with hardened criminals who might be a 
vicious influence upon her. If Helen were 
held, she would be sent to a private social 
agency. An exception to this policy is, how- 
ever, that narcotics addicts and prostitutes 
are lodged in a separate section of the 
women's house of detention. 

In taking Helen from her mother, I ex- 
ercised the most important authority given 
to judges of girls’ term court, We are per- 
mitted to deprive a girl of her liberty for 
15 days after her preliminary hearing. Dur- 
ing this interval Helen was not subject to 
release by habeas corpus—that is, no one 
could force us to give her up if a proper 
petition were filed. 

While in the custody of my court Helen 
would be investigated by the court’s social 
work staff, and the motivations for her con- 
duct discovered. After that, we could make 
intelligent plans for her. 

Helen was frightened of the unknown be- 
fore her and of the terrible power of the law. 
She panicked at the reality that her free- 
dom had been taken from her. To calm her 
emotions, Helen was taken from the court, 
which sits at 111 Schermerhorn Street in 
Brooklyn, in a station wagon under the escort 
of a woman attendant, rather than in a police 
van. Her destination was no impersonal 
jail, where she would have been fingerprinted 
and given drab prison garb, but the Euphra- 
sian Residence in Manhattan, an attractive 
residence operated for the court by the 
Sisters of the Good Shepherd. This order of 
Roman Catholic nuns devotes much of its 
worldwide labors to the rehabilitation of un- 
fortunate adolescent girls, irrespective of 
race or religion. In the early days we had 
no place to send many girls except to a cor- 
rectional house of detention. To overcome 
this fault, the magistrates’ courts sought 
more wholesome surroundings. Barrett 
House, a nonsectarian home operated by the 
Florence Crittenton League, and the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd responded with tem- 
porary shelters. These the Sisters still pro- 
vide, having moved three times to larger and 
better equipped quarters at their own ex- 
pense in answer to our needs. 

Helen was greeted by friendly staff mem- 
bers, given a hot tub and a hot meal, and 
helped to select a wardrobe becoming to her. 
She was not assigned to a dormitory. In- 
stead, she was given a brightly decorated, 
spotless room of her own and free access to 
a lounge in which were a library, a television 
set, and often 40 other girls of her own age. 

Since we may hold a girl for only 15 days, 
the social study must be swift and sure. 
True devotion to duty at all hours charac- 
terizes our 29 social caseworkers under a 
dedicated supervisor, Mrs. Julia R. Mercan- 
dino. 

What the staff turned up in Helen’s case 
was a broken home, no father Helen could 
remember, a mother who worked as a seam- 
stress in the garment district and who was 
definitely psychotic. Unsupervised, resented 
as a burden, Helen sought companionship on 
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the streets. Yet her mother was so suspi- 
cious of her and so continually harangued 
her to be a good girl that, finally in defi- 
ance, Helen became what her mother had be- 
deviled her not to be. Seeking a loving par- 
ent, she entered an affair with a man old 
enough to have been her father. He be- 
came a substitute for the father she had 
never known. Hearing of this liaison, Hel- 
en's mother attacked the girl with a pair 
of scissors, causing her to fiee from home. 

During the interval of this case study, 
the nuns proved their interest in Helen in 
important, tiny ways. An ugly mole was re- 
moved from Helen's cheek by a surgeon. A 
dentist capped for her a prominent broken 
tooth. Her hair was restyled. All this at- 
tention gave Helen a big lift. A school, 
maintained by the city board of education 
in the Euphrasian Residence, picked up Hel- 
en's instruction so that she did not fall be- 
hind her class. 

What ensued is a classic example of Girls’ 
Term results. Helen learned that cooperation 
was rewarded, but that incorrigibility, temper 
tantrums or antisocial behavior were put 
down firmly. Away from home and from her 
old companions, in a residence with girls 
who had similar problems, her physical and 
emotional needs tended, Helen realized 
quickly that she had nothing to fear. The 
court's caseworkers, the doctor, and psychia- 
trist, obviously were on her side. For the 
first time in her life Helen found wholesome 
friends who believed in her and wanted to 
help her. She became convinced that her 
problems could be solved. 

Pully half of all the girls who reach Girls’ 
Term Court change so remarkably during this 
fortnight that they may be paroled to their 
homes or to a sympathetic relative. Then 
the court’s social staff, aided by religious and 
private agencies and New York City hospitals 
and clinics, works with the girls for as long 
as Is necessary to complete a wholesome ad- 
justment. In Helen’s case, however, we could 
not send her home, because of her mother’s 
dangerous mental condition. And a psychia- 
tric examination at Bellevue Hospital 
where a special ward is set aside for Girls’ 
Term patients—proved Helen’s emotional dis- 
turbance too deep-seated for simple adjust- 
ment. 

I sent Helen's case history to another Good 
Shepherd institution, the Villa Loretto at 
Peekskill, N. v., and asked the Sisters to take 
charge of Helen’s rehabilitation. They did 
so, and I committed Helen to them for an in- 
determinate period not to exceed 3 years. In 
the Villa Loretto environment, which is that 
of a superior private school for 168 girls in a 
100-acre campus, Helen was graduated from 
high school, learned the trade of beauty cul- 
ture and returned in 18 months to society as 
a healthy wage earner. She was on her own, 
secure and happy. For many months after- 
care was given to Helen by visits from the 
Villa Loretto staff. 

Obviously such a favorable outcome is im- 
possible in every case. Some girls are mental 
defectives. These must be committed to 
special State schools. The psychotics are 
referred to private or State hospitals. Some 
girls are hardened incorrigibles; they go to 
reformatories, usually after a parole or pro- 
bation in the community has failed to help 
them. We also place narcotics addicts in 
a special hospital for treatment, after which 
we work with them under supervised parole. 
But most of the court’s energies are concen- 
trated upon the great majority of girls who 
can and do respond to guidance. 

Often girls’ term receives a case in which 
another unusual power of the court may be 
used. Frequently the evil influence is a 
father or stepfather, a boy friend or em- 
ployer, or a man with whom the mother is 
living out of wedlock. Occasionally, too, a 
girl from the privileged Park Avenue en- 
vironment is referred to us, the victim of 
neglect or of a fortune hunter. Girls’ term 
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has the authority to remove such influences 
from. the girl by court order and to punish 
persons who do not comply. This is another 
huge advance in legalistics, because the judge 
may issue such restraining orders without 
criminal prosecution. 

The power works in the following manner. 
Ethel, a bright 17-year-old high school senior, 
complained to her school guidance counselor 
that she dared not go home. Her stepfa- 
ther, she claimed, operated a still for mak- 
ing whisky in her bedroom, so that she 
could neither study nor sleep. Further, the 
stepfather’s brother had forced his atten- 
tions upon her in her own home. When she 
had complained of this, her mother had re- 
plied, “Oh, all men are like that, and you 
might as well learn to put up with it.” 
The guidance counselor summoned police, 
who raided the girls“ home and found the 
still. 

After investigation, the court lodged Ethel 
in St. Helena’s Residence, an open shelter 
for girls who are learning to make their 
way in the world but need help. St. 
Helena's is adjacent to the Euphrasian Resi- 
dence and also is operated by the Sisters 
of the Good Shepherd. Here Ethel—not a 
Catholic—went out to school, church and 
recreation as would any normal teen-ager, 
and she had a Saturday job. One after- 
noon, leaving school, she was waylaid by 
the stepfather's brother. She escaped only 
by screaming to passersby. 

I haled the man into my court and by 
court order forbade him any contact what- 
ever with Ethel. He could not even tele- 
phone her, or write her a letter, or send 
her a message by a third party. He signed 
voluntarily a legal consent and waiver of 
hearing and promised to abide by the in- 
structions. Two weeks later, however, he 
accosted Ethel again. This time she was 
within a block of her residence, and she 
eluded him. I had him picked up by the 
police and sentenced him to 30 days in jail 
for criminal contempt of court. 

This power to give a jail sentence can be 
used against any person who, in the court's 
opinion, obstructs the court's program on 
behalf of the girl. When a ward of girls’ 
term is paroled, she is once more in contact 
with her relatives and friends. To be sure 
that none of them harms her, the judge 
summons to court the girl’s parents, broth- 
ers and sisters and any others who might 
be involved. Written instructions are given 
to each of them, outlining what they may 
or may not do in their associations with the 
parolee. A father may be warned not to beat 
the child, or use abusive language toward 
her. A mother may be required to keep her 
daughter in the house at night. A boy 
friend may be barred from seeing the girl 
at all. Strict compliance with these orders 
probably would not be observed, had the 
judge no power to jail an offender. The 
mere threat of punishment is persuasive. 
Not once in girls’ term history has any 
parent or guardian been jailed under this 
provision of the law. Usually the culprit 
is a boy friend, occasionally a girl compan- 
ion or an employer. We use this power 
sparingly, but it is the Sunday punch which 
puts the wallop in our protective system. 

Our authority over the girls is no less 
compelling. Once a course of rehabilitation 
is outlined, the girl must follow it. She is 
placed on probation in her home, or with 
some sympathetic relative, foster parent or 
private facility. If she fails to follow the 
court's instructions, she is guilty of violat- 
ing her probation. In such an event her 
probation is revoked, and new plans are 
made for her. If she persists in noncoopera- 
tion, she may be sent to a training school 
or reformatory. In the minds of most un- 
fortunate girls, a State reformatory is the 
end of the line, the point of no return. To 
escape such a fate, most girls obey the 
court. 
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Thus the burden of cooperation is on the 
girl. This is essential, particularly in psy- 
chiatry, where little is accomplished with an 
unwilling patient. Girls’ term court makes 
much use, with excellent results, of a 
mental-hygiene clinic administered for the 
magistrates’ courts by Miss Ruth Lynch. 
Attendance is voluntary, but Miss Lynch 
tells me that patients from girls’ term who 
have been paroled and directed to attend 
the clinic usually cooperate with the psy- 
chiatrist. Private agencies which send pa- 
tients to many clinics cannot achieve the 
same results, because they lack the persua- 
sive authority of the law. 

It is obvious that girls’ term court could 
not function without the cooperation of 
many private agencies. The system of 
isolating our girls from habitual criminals 
presupposes outstanding care. In addition 
to their other services, the Sisters of the 
Good Shepherd maintain a residence in 
which unmarried mothers are sheltered and 
rehabilitated. Barrett House, once a tran- 
sient center, now is an unlocked residence 
for two dozen girls who require long therapy. 
Some Jewish girls in need of extensive case- 
work and tric care are referred to 
the girls’ club of the Jewish Youth Services 
of Brooklyn. Another particular friend of 
girls’ term court is the Salvation Army, 
which maintains a school and home for 48 
tender predelinquents at the Wayside Home 
and School in Valley Stream, N.Y. Here, in 
an ideally equipped, relaxed setting, the 
girls may even attend public high schools. 
They are integrated into community religi- 
ous and social life under the big-sister guid- 
ance of Maj. Emily Eastwood, the adminis- 
trator. 

We utilize every possible private facility 
which meets our standards. One of our 
chief problems is that there are insuffi- 
cient private institutions to meet our needs, 
so that some girls must be paroled back into 
the environment which caused their trouble. 

It has been my observation that girls 
who find religious faith during our pro- 
graming usually respond more rapidly and 
with firmer results. Therefore, girls’ term 
court encourages the parole of its adoles- 
cents in surroundings which are religiously. 
motivated. To make greater use of religious 
social agencies, the- judges of girls’ term 
have appealed over the years to the major 
religious faiths to send trained, multilingual 
social workers to us on permanent assign- 
ment. Our thought here is that in many in- 
stances girls might be referred directly to 
their own religious caseworkers after the 
first interview, with only nominal super- 
vision from Mrs. Mercandino’s staff, So far, 
only the Roman Catholic archdiocese of New 
York has made such an assignment. In 1960 
Catholic Charities sent us Sister Thomasine, 
a Trinitarian nun who met all of our pro- 
fessional qualifications. So far, she has ac- 
cepted responsibility for 58 girls. We hope 
that other faiths will follow this example. 

Girls’ term court was created in answer 
to an urgent need. The magistrates’ courts 
of New York City are a huge complex, often 
baffling to the uinitiated. Fifty-eight courts 
among them dispose of nearly 2,500,000 cases 
of 365 types each year, from traffic tickets 
to preliminary hearings for homicide. To 
separate adolescent criminals, a wayward 
minor statute was passed in New York State 
in 1925. Using this law, adolescent courts 
were established in New York'City, the first 
in Brooklyn in 1935. A year later, a way- 
ward minor court for girls was set up. But 
the cases were heard in the same building 
which housed the women's court, and girls 
awaiting hearings were detained in the same 
room with the female dregs of the city. 

te Anna M. Kross, now commis- 
sioner of corrections, was appalled by the 
effects on young girls of contacts with pros- 
titutes, shoplifters, and drug addicts. She 
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Created a court for adolescent girls exclu- 
sively. 

From the outset Magistrate Kross insisted 
on a social-work study for each girl, so that 
the court would know whether the child 
actually was more sinned against than sin- 
ning. Here was a new concept in justice. 
I was so impressed by the early results, par- 
ticularly under the aggravated problems 
arising from World War H, that I asked the 
Social-hygiene division of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association to or- 
gantze a group study of the court, with an 
eye toward new legislation. The juvenile 
court protected girls only if the cases 
originated prior to the girls’ 16th birthdays. 
Beyond that age adolescents were judged as 
common criminals. Many parents, desperate 

“for help, were reluctant to charge their 
daughters by a criminal complaint. After 
3 years’ research, in which almost all of the 
city's social agencies cooperated, I wrote 
what now is known as the Girls’ Term Act. 

Despite strong sponsorship, led by Senator 
MacNeil Mitchell, the bill took 3 years to 
Pass the State legislature. The law became 
effective in 1951. I was assigned to its bench 
originally and am now the senior of three 
magistrates on it. From the outset the 
sponsors envisioned the court as a social 
agency within a court setting. The judge 
must be empowered to act as does a physi- 
cian in a clinic. He diagnoses each case, 
precribes for it, and supervises the treat- 
ment. 

If I were writing the statute today, I 
would make two changes. I would go fur- 
ther in emphasizing a civil court, by elimi- 
nating the term parole“ entirely. To the 
layman this word has a criminal stigma. 
Instead, I would release“ the girl in the 
custody of” a responsible person. Such a 
change logically would eliminate also the 
word “probation.” ,I would put another 
tooth in the law, also. At present we can 
order a girl to submit to psychiatric examina- 
tion and treatment. But we have no such 
authority over an emotionally or mentally 
disturbed parent, husband, or boy friend. 
Often the problem lies with one of them 
rather than with the girl herself. Therefore, 
we should have the legal power to compel 
such a person to undergo psychiatric treat- 
ment. 

An unsolved but crucial judicial problem 
remains: What should be done with an un- 
married mother? Should she marry a boy 
who is unequipped emotionally and other- 
wise to become a good husband and father 
merely because he is the sire of her child? 
Forty percent of such marriages break up, 
and many others are unsuccessful. Often 
the child would be cared for better by the 
unwed mother or others, And what if—as 
often happens—the male culprit is already 
married? Too often the girl alone suffers 
because, in many cases, grand juries refuse 
to indict, or judges are reluctant to prose- 
cute, the man involved. 

I am so alarmed over the problem of 
adolescent sexual behavior that for years I 
have served as a director of the American 
Social Health Association, a national. agency. 
In this capacity I have seen an incredible 
recent rise of 78 percent in syphilis cases 
among teenagers. More girls aged 18 are be- 
coming infected than the women of any 
other age group. If more of the young men 
involved were prosecuted and placed on 
probation to receive sex education, I think 
this alarming trend of youthful sex offenses 
and social disease might be counteracted to 
some extent. And many of the older men 
should be jailed. 

Education of the public on the value of 
social work in a court setting is difficult. 
Proponents of such a plan are accused of 
pampering young people instead of punish- 
ing them. Social caseworkers, on the other 
hand, object at times to our authoritative 
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setting. I find, however, that now agencies 
are referring some of their most difficult 
problems to us. I commend the girls’ term 
court idea to other cities and States for 
adaptation to their needs. The cost is a 


pittance compared with a lifetime burden on 


society of the habitual adult criminal many 
of these girls otherwise might become. Also, 
Many youngsters under our guidance have 
developed a foundation for marriage and 
motherhood so favorable that it is doubtful 
that their children ever will become public 
problems. 

On our record, I submit that in girls’ term 
we are pioneering a judicial procedure which 
is much better for society than are the 
criminal-type adolescent courts of most 
American cities. Formerly I saw hundreds 
of young people sent to houses of correction, 
with little chance ever to work their way out 
to a constructive future. Now, rarely does a 
girl who appears before girls' term become 
an adult criminal, although most of them 
exhibit classic symptoms of precriminal be- 
havior when first they come to our attention. 


Opposition to Federal Aid to Education 
Mounts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, it 
would appear those who analyze pro- 
posals and different legislative measures, 
are becoming increasingly alarmed at 
impact of Federal aid to education. 

The following article, which appeared 
in a July issue of Presbyterian Life is 
another case in point. 

In My OPINION 


(By C. R. Petticrew, vice president, the Col- 
lege Life Insurance Co. of America, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.) 

On page 23 of your May 15 issue, you pub- 
lished “Opinion: Federal Aid to Education.” 
This article by Dean H. Lewis of our Board 
of Christian Education called attention to 
our church's vigorous pronouncement in 
1956 affirming support of Federal aid to pub- 
lic education. 

On page 26 of your April 15 issue, you 
published our general council's statement 
which includes the words “that there be 
adequate safeguards against Federal control 
of educational policy.” 

May I present an opinion different from 
that of Dean H. Lewis? 

First of all, we do not meed Federal ald to 
public education. 

While school enrollment was increasing 44 
percent from 1951-61, school expenditures 
increased 153 percent—to an estimated $16.4 
billion in 1961. 

Teachers’ salaries jumped 74 percent over 
the decade, to an average of $5,389. In the 
meantime, the Nation’s average per capita 
income was rising 30 percent. Teachers now 
lead all categories of State and local em- 
ployees in average monthly earnings. There 
are only 5 States where salaries now are 
(slightly) less than $4,000, whereas in 27 
States salaries are more than $5,000 and in 
7 States above $6,000. 

As for the classroom shortage, the US. 
Office of Education called for 61,000 class- 
rooms a year to be built during the sixttes. 
But when the call went out from Washing- 
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ton, classrooms were already being bullt at a 
rate of 68,000 a year. This record in school 
construction is phenomenal, More than half 
of the 1,330,000 classrooms currently in use 
have been built since World War II. Today 
there are 60 percent more classrooms than 
in 1950. As a matter of fact, both the class- 
room-pupil ratio and the teacher-pupil ratio 
have dropped. In the secondary school the 
latter ratio now averages 1:22. Only 1 per- 
cent of high school pupils are now on half- 
day sessions. Moreover, figures on enroll- 
ment indicate that the worst of the schools“ 
population is over. Enrollment moved up 44 
percent during the decade of the fifties. In 
the sixties it is expected to increase by about 
20 percent. 

Have the local taxing units been exhausted 
by these efforts? Hardly. Only 237 of the 
Nation's 40,000 school districts—or one-half 
of 1 percent of the total—were found to be 
borrowed up in a 1959 survey by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

There remains, of course, the contention 
that some States are Just too poor to pay for 
adequate schooling, and so need Federal help. 
It is a fact today that whereas New York, for 
example, spends 6585 per pupil, Alabama 
spends only $215 per pupil and can ill af- 
ford to spend more. Federal aid, it is argued 
could reduce or eliminate this disparity. 
Yet if equalization is the real intent of Fed- 
eral aid, it would be logical for the Govern- 
ment to subsidize only the poorer States, as 
suggested recently by the Committee for 
Economic Development. But pending leg- 
islation does not attempt to carry this out. 
Mississippi would get $30 per pupil, but New 
York would get a minimum of $15. 

Now the second int—the desire for 
“Federal aid to education without Federal 
control of education.” 

Should a responsible Federal Government 
help pay the piper without being expected to 
call some of the tunes? Dr. James Conant, 
former president of Harvard, definitely 
thinks not, and so do many of us. Con- 
tinuous aid to the public schools, Dr. Con- 
ant has written, must involve careful budget- 
ing, and such budgeting would certainly 
mean congressional examination into “de- 
tails of curricula and school organization.” 

There is, therefore, something dishonest or 
at least politically naive in arguing that the 
Federal Government can vote billions for 
school construction and, more important, 
teachers’ salaries without getting into the 
question of whether the money is being 
judiciously spent and what is being taught. 

In my opinion, most Presbyterians not only 
oppose Federal aid to private schools, but 
also oppose Federal aid to public schools. 


Post Office Forced To Aid Reds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration has issued an order direct- 
ing that Communist propaganda being 
sent into this country should be deliv- 
ered even though it is unsolicited, un- 
labeled, and in violation of at least the 
intent and purpose of the registration 
act. The Walter-Scherer bill seeks to 
stop this practice. The need for this 
legislation is indicated in the following 
article by Roscoe Drummond: 
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[From the Columbus Dispatch, July 16, 1961] 
Post Orrice Foncro To Am Reps 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Must the Government and the people of 
the United States supinely accept a mount- 
ing mass of Soviet and Chinese Communist 
propaganda—and do nothing to protect our- 
selves? 

I am not talking about censoring the news 
or shielding ourselves from the fullest knowl- 
edge of the actions and declarations of the 
Communist government officials. We need 
to know what the adversary is saying about 
us, to us, and against us. 

But does a free society have to leave it- 
self totally exposed to an unending, brain- 
washing of foreign Communist propaganda 
mostly concealed in its origin, subtle, pur- 
poseful—directed primarily at young Amer- 
icans, at college students, at the millions of 
Eastern European emigrants who are just 
beginning to put their roots down in 
American democracy? 

Before seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, let's look, at the volume of Com- 
munist propaganda material which now 
flows freely through U.S. customs and is 
distributed throughout the Nation—cour- 
tesy of the U.S. Post Office. 

VOLUME UP 137 PERCENT 

The propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The deputy collector of customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 137 
percent during the past 12 months. 

The total volume of known Communist 
propaganda coming into the United States 
in 1960 was more than 14 million packages, 
as again 6 million in 1959. During Febru- 
ary and March of this year 182,000 pack- 
ages of magazines and 11,700 packages of 
newspapers arrived from Cuba, which is 
both a point of origin and a tranmission 
belt for Communist materials. 

The main sources are Moscow, Warsaw, 
Budapest, East Berlin, and Prague. Part of 
this propaganda literature is in English but 
much of it is in the native tongue of emi- 
grant groups in the United States. 

Former Russian citizens receive a tabloid 
called Golos Rodiny (Voice of the Home- 
The Ukranians receive the Voice of 
the Ukraine. The Estonian newspaper is 
Toe Haal (Voice of Truth)—and so on for 
American-Latvians, American-Lithuanians, 
and American-Romanians. The Hungarian 
Communists send over newspapers in both 
Hungarian and English, plus books, tracts, 
and other fairytales. 

Dr. Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Hungarian Former Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to get at Ukra- 
nian, Hungarian, and other Eastern Euro- 
pean exiles in the United States. 

They hunt down names and addresses and 
then flood them with unsolicited propa- 
ganda attacking the United States as im- 

war-mongering, and colonialist. 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Iron Curtain is mounting, not receding. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 

WHY SHOULD WE? 


Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? 

Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of 
the Communists ts to try to maintain on the 
surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind 
the scenes to work for their destruction. 

Since the Communists are dedicated to 
destroying every non-Communist govern- 
ment, why should we put into their hands 
any tool to help them do it? 
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Rev. Dr. Thorning as an Author 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I would like to include a statement 
by the Reverend Dr. Herbert J. Clancy, 
S. J., associate professor of American his- 
tory, Fordham University, New York 
City. 

In this article Dr. Clancy describes a 
book, “Religious Liberty in Transition,” 
written by one of my friends in the Sixth 
District of Maryland, the Reverend 
Father Joseph F. Thorning, Ph. D., D. D., 
associate editor of World Affairs, pro- 
fessor of Latin American history, Mary- 
mount College, Arlington, and pastor of 
historic St. Joseph’s Church, Carrollton 
Manor, Md., as a “classic on the develop- 
ment of the ideal of religious freedom 
from colonial times into the Federal 
period.” 

According to Professor Clancy, this val- 
uable volume, published in 1931, is “one 
of the important books available in the 
Library of Congress“ and a work that 
has been “cited favorably by other his- 
torians such as Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes, well known in Washington dur- 
ing his lifetime, and by Prof. John M. 
Mecklin in The Story of American 
Dissent.’ ” 

It is interesting to observe that a book, 
published 30 years ago this June, should 
continue to be regarded as a classic on 
the subject. 

The article by Dr. Clancy follows: 

New Tonk, N.Y. 

Apropos of the comment by Lester L. Kim- 
ble on May 6 about Federal aid to education, 
I believe it fair to emphasize that Dr. Joseph 
F. Thorning, professor of Latin American his- 
tory, Marymount College, Arlington, was on 
sure ground in noting the distinction be- 
tween actual adjudications of Supreme Court 
decisions and obiter dicta. In the much 
quoted Everson case the decision definitely 
upheld the right of the New Jersey Common- 
wealth to provide bus transportation for all 
students. This was the one and only ad- 
judication. 

All citizens will agree that an attempt to 
allocate tax moneys for all Christian religions, 
a move rightly denounced by James Madison, 
would not only be unconstitutional, but also 
8 unjust to citizens of the Jewish 


It would be more correct, with respect to 
the exposition of Harvard University Prof. 
Arthur E. Sutherland on this subject, to 
point out that his was a professional rather 
than a purely personal opinion. Dr. Suther- 
land prepared his legal judgment in response 
to an Official request made by the adminis- 
tration's leader in the House of Representa- 
tives, JohN W. McCormacx. The latter is 
revered everywhere in the world as a cham- 
pion of civil and religious liberties. 

For professors and students in the Wash- 
ington-Maryland-Virginia area it may be 
useful to examine the facts contained in one 
of the important books available in the 
Library of Congress, “Religious Liberty in 
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Transition,” by Prof. Joseph F. Thorning. 
This classic on the development of the ideal 
of religious freedom from colonial times into 
the Federal period was published in 1931 and 
has been cited, favorably, by other historians 
such as Canon Anson Phelps Stokes, well 
known in Washington during his lifetime, 
and Prof. John M. Mecklin of Dartmouth 
College in “The Story of American Dissent.” 

It is now conceded that a mastery of 
mathematics, science, and foreign languages, 
whether achieved in schools where religion 
is only one subject in the curriculum or 
where religion is omitted, contributes to the 
common good. Dr. Robert K. Hutchins, one- 
time dean of the Yale University law school, 
and Prof. Henry Steele Commager concur 
in this view. It may be worthy of con- 
sideration. 

HERBERT J. CLANCY, S. J., 
Associate Professor of American His- 
tory, Fordham University. 


America Pauses To Reaffirm Pledge of 
Freedom for Captive Nations 


- EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, July 16-22 marks the third ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week, a time 
for Americans to pause and, remember- 
ing the blessings which freedom has 
given us, reaffirm our determination that 
freedom shall return to the many nations 
and millions of people now crushed un- 
der the oppressive imperialism of the 
Soviet Union. The cruelest and most 
complete colonialism of the modern 
world is found in that ring of unfortu- 
nate countries which have succumbed 
to the force of Soviet arms or the in- 
trigues of Soviet subversion. The free 
world cannot be safe and America can- 
not rest until these oppressed nations 
are once more free. 

To carry out its role in the effort to 
bring freedom to the captive nations, 
American must face its responsibilities 
squarely. We must let the leaders of the 
Sovet Union know that our determina- 
tion that the world shall be free is no 
less strong than is theirs that it shall 
be slave. We must made it clear, 
through firmness in our dealings with 
the Soviet leaders and wisdom in our 
domestic and foreign policies, that we 
shall not abandon the goal which we 
have set for ourselves. 

Further, we must let the people of the 
captive nations know of our determina- 
tion. We must let them know that the 
free world is in sympathy with their 
desire to regain that most precious 
commodity, freedom from the yoke of 
Soviet oppression, Tyranny cannot 
stand against a people who will be free. 


1961 
Open the Door, Dean Rusk 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I invite 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to an editorial in the July 14 edi- 
tion of the State Times, of Jackson, Miss., 
entitled Open the Door Richard’ 
Should Be Sung in Capital.” This edi- 
torial significantly points up a few of the 
fallacies of foreign aid spending to which 
many of us have been calling attention 
for a number of years. 

If the demands for this new spending 
are met, the national growth and well- 
being, and our strength for national de- 
fense will be further impaired. 

Too many people have jumped to the 
conclusion that the wastrel dishing out of 
the wealth of America to all and sundry 
nations of the world is the answer to all 
problems. It is refreshing that the error 
in such thinking is being called to the at- 
tention of the people from time to time. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial in the Appendix of the 
RECORD; 

“OPEN THE DOOR, RICHARD" SHOULD BE SUNG 
IN CAPITAL 
(By Oliver Emmerich) 

There's an old jukebox tune which should 
be sung in Washington, The new words 
should be, “Open the Door, Dean Rusk.” 

There's too much secrecy in the area of 
foreign aid spending. Some U.S. State De- 
partment doors should be pried open by an 
insistent Congress, an insistent press, and an 
insistent people. 

President Kennedy has large increases in 
foreign aid expenditures. There is need of 
congressional, investigation and control in 
this field. 

We fear too many wooly minded people 
have administered this program. We have 
sought to encourage freedom in foreign 
countries. Actually we have subsidized gov- 
ernments which have promoted socialist re- 
gimes modeled more after the Soviet Gov- 
ernment than our own. 

How much of our $90 billion spent for 
foreign aid has been used to fatten the 
bank accounts of corrupt politicians abroad? 
It is a difficult question. By the same token 
we recognize the difficulty of bypassing these 
politicians when spending billions abroad. 
But until we can find the means of spend- 
ing these dollars honestly and effectively, 
we sustain an economic loss; we incur diplo- 
matic hostility. 

If President Kennedy wants more for- 
eign aid money, then, as the ultimate ad- 
mimistrator of the plan, he should offer 
greater assurance that U.S, prestige will not 
suffer further. 

First, we do not believe that President 
Kennedy’s White House Cabinet of brilliant 
but inexperienced young men have the 
answer. 

Second, we believe that there is far too 
much secrecy within the State Department 
in this area. 

When appropriating large sums of money 
outside the realm of top defense secrecy, 
Congress should know what is going on. 

Congressman JoHN BELL WILLIAMS has 
called for tighter congressional review and 
control of foreign aid. We agree. 


‘ 
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The Mississippi Representative from this 
district says that President Kennedy's 5- 
year foreign aid program will cost every 
man, woman, and child in America $155. A 
family of five, he says, would contribute 
$775. 

Neutrals last year received 1.3 billion in 
U.S. economic aid. Our allies received $700 
million. The advantage of being a neutral 
rather than a friend was 13 to 7, based upon 
last year’s spending. 

The American people are concerned with 
our spending aid money for Communist 
countries. 

Yugoslavia, an ally of the Soviet Union, 
gets $50 million. Nasser, a questionable 
neutral in the United Arab Republic, is down 
for $100 million. All of Latin America, the 
vast area within our own hemisphere, last 
year received $250 million. 

There are repeated rumors that the rich 
are made richer and the poor are made poorer 
as a result of U.S. Federal aid dollars. This 
situation must be reversed in backward 
countries. 

Since President Kennedy is requesting a 
large increase in foreign aid, he should get 
to the bottom of the reports of graft and 
folly in the expenditure of this money. Con- 
gress should be insistent on this point. 

Since World War II the United States has 
spent $90 billion for foreign aid. 

The foreign aid program, first advanced 
in 1947 by Secretary of State Marshall, was 
designed to help rebuild Europe’s war-torn 
countries. 

It was launched to increase the standard 
of living of Europeans so they could buy 
from us. It was later called the means of 
winning friends for the United States, to 
halt the expansion of communism and to 
build U.S. prestige. 

Western Europe was rebuilt. So far as 
Western Europe is concerned, Communist ex- 
pansion was halted. But American prestige 
has fallen generally, and across the world 
the Communists have achieved tremendous 
gains despite our tremendous expenditures 
abroad. 

The big question is. Why?“ 

We say America should sing to the tune 
of the old jukebox ballad, “Open the Door, 
Dean Rusk.” Or better still, “What’s Be- 
hind tha Green Door?” 


Catholic Chronicle Newspaper Editorial- 
izes Against Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr, LATTO. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and written today on the con- 
troversial Federal aid to education bills 
now in the Rules Committee. The 
Catholic Chronicle newspaper published 
in Toledo, Ohio, and with circulation in 
several counties in my congressional dis- 
trict, has in its editorial of June 30, 1961, 
presented strong arguments against 
these bills. I submit this editorial for 
the benefit of those still pondering a de- 
cision on the same: 

TIME ror SCHOOL Am THINKING—A FORTUNATE 
VACATION 

It will be well for America if, as House 
Speaker Sam Raysurn thinks, the Kennedy 
administration’s school aid bill is dead, at 
least for the present. 
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The Nation needs a pause for serious re- 
examination of this whole question. 

The Kennedy bill is a bad bill. 

It is a shotgun-to-kill-a-mosquito meas- 
ure. 
It proposed massive, across-the-board, 
something-for-everybody spending. ¢ 

It would give every school district a Fed- 
eral handout without regard to need. 

It would take the taxes of all the people 
and distribute them to the wealthiest school 
areas as well as the poorest. 

The approach was all wrong from the be- 
ginning. 

One problem, and one only, needs solving. 

That problem is: How can children in 
poorer districts be given decent educational 
opportunities? 

The obvious answer is: Help the poorer 
districts. 

Some competent observers have held all 
along that the States are entirely capable 
of doing this. 

If so, the States ought to do it. 

But if the States can't, then the Federal 
Government should act. 

But the United States should act only 
where action is needed, only to the extent 
that it is needed, and only so long as needed. 

A school aid bill that did that would 
meet with little opposition. It would be a 
good bill. 

The trouble with the Kennedy bill is that 
it would plunge the Federal Government 
heels over head into the financing of educa- 
tion the Nation over. 

What would begin with a few billions 
would inevitably mount into more and more 
billions. 

And anybody who thinks the Federal con- 
trols would not follow Federal money is 
living in a dream world. . 

The Kennedy bill would gravely jeopardize 
one of America’s strongest and soundest pro- 
tections of individual thinking against 
monolithic conformity. 

That protection lies in local financing, 
control, and responsibility for schools—in 
the school system which has proved itself 
in its service to America. 

Not one school board has asked for Fed- 
eral aid. The association through which the 
school boards speak is opposed to it, at least 
in its presently proposed form. 

The reason is obvious—the school boards 
know that massive Federal school ald would 
mean a gigantic Federal bureaucracy gradu- 
ally destroying local supervision of schools, 

It is not at all too much to say that such 
a bureaucracy could destroy the kind of 
America we have known, and would almost 
certainly do so. 

One of the deepest strengthen of America 
is the independent thinking of its people, 
and the constant dialog that goes on among 
them because they have never been molded 
to think in one groove. 

This strength is succinctly expressed in 
the motto “E Pluribus Unum out of many, 
one. 

America’s unity in diversity is a value far 
too priceless to be risked. It would be reck- 
lessly risked if the Nation plunged into 
massive Federal financing of schools. 

It is too bad that Federal school aid came 
@ cropper not because of those fundamental 
and vital considerations, but mainly because 
of the religious dispute it engendered. 

That dispute would not have arisen had 
not the Kennedy bill brusquely ignored the 
educational rights of 6,800,000 pupils in in- 
dependent schools, and the opinions of their 
parents and friends. 

Their resentment at the treatment they 
received generated tremendous opposition to 
the bill. 


It is too bad that it had to happen that 
way; but that it happened at all is fortunate. 
Perhaps if the American people now have 
time to take a long hard look at the whole 
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question of Federal aid, they will begin to 
oppose it for the fundamental reason that it 
endangers the independence and local re- 
sponsibility of America's schools. 

Perhaps the religious dispute can be laid 
aside, and we can get to the root of the 
matter. 

The root is that if there is to be any Fed- 
eral school ald at all, it should be limited 
to the real needs of the poorer districts. 
It should be addressed to the solution of our 
actual problems. It should not be allowed to 
become a huge porkbarrel measure, scatter- 
ing the money of the people broadcast, 

Americans, in the breathing spell which 
appears to have been given to them, should 
consider seriously the considerations set forth 
by educators like Dr. Ernest L. Wilkinson, 
president of Brigham Young University in 
Utah. 

Dr. Wilkinson holds that neither schools 
nor teachers need Federal aid, because local 
communities can deal with the problem in- 
volved. 5 

Those problems, he asserts, are diminish- 
ing, not growing, because the States and lo- 
cal communities have been solving them. 

Further, he warns that the Federal Treas- 
ury cannot stand the ever-mounting strain 
that massive, across-the-board Federal aid 
would put upon it. 

The Federal Government has more than 
enough troubles on its hands, and more than 
enough responsibility and financial stress, 
in its efforts to provide for such huge needs 
as national defense and foreign aid. 

Income taxes are already more than high 
enough. 

Education should be left, as it tradition- 
ally and successfully has been, to the States 
and the local communities, with the possible 
exception of limited aid for the compara- 
tively few school districts which really can- 
not provide good schools. 


We Have Continued Too Long the Ban on 
Nuclear Tests, Nuclear Tests Should Be 
Resumed Without Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 
the current stalement, the most recent in 
a long history of stalemates, in the talks 
at Geneva concerning a controlled nu- 
clear test ban with Soviet Russia—and 
which even the most zealous advocates 
of a test ban concede is due to Soviet ob- 
struetionism coupled with the apparent 
reluctance of the present administration 
to discontinue our self-iraposed test ban 
and resume underground testing is rais- 
ing questions in the minds of many 
Americans. I have read two editorials 
which indicate that public opinion is 
aroused to the danger and folly of a 
policy that daily weakens our position at 
all negotiation tables through our failure 
to face the fact that the Soviets con- 
tinue to grow in strength—and have most 
probably continued underground test- 
ing—while our scientific and military 
progress has been seriously retarded be- 
cause we have ceased to test. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I offer for my colleagues’ considera- 
tion these editorials—one appearing in 
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the July 8th Saturday Evening Post, and 
the other in the Flint (Mich.) Journal of 
June 29, 1961. The behavior of the 
Soviet negotiators—which certainly 
should come as no surprise in light of 
their past performances—raises grave 
doubts concerning any hope for a gen- 
eral disarmament agreement. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, z 
June 29, 1961} 
NUCLEAR TESTS SHOULD Be RESUMED 
WirHout DELAY 

At long last, it appears, this. country has 
come to the conclusion that the Russians 
have no intention of reaching an agreement 
to ban testing of nuclear devices. 

President Kennedy has ordered his Science 
Advisory Committee to conduct an investi- 
gation to try to determine whether Russia 
has been conducting tests despite the vol- 
untary U.S. ban on such tests, and whether 
such tests can be conducted without detec- 
tion. 

The implication is that this is a step to- 
ward U.S. resumption of tests. 

For 2 years and 7 months the United States 
has voluntarily halted nuclear tests. The 
Russians say they, too, have refrained from 
tests during that period. However, it is gen- 
erally believed that underground tests can 
be made without detection, so we have no 
way of knowing whether the Russians have 
been cheating. 

The suspension of tests was announced on 
October 31, 1958, by President Eisenhower. 
There was considerable pressure for such ac- 
tion. It came from various groups who 
thought a voluntary ban would make the 
United States look good in the eyes of the 
world. 

Now General Eisenhower believes the 
United States should resume tests. He said 
in a public statement recently: 

“We cannot very much longer put this 

thing on ice, The time has come when we 
are going to have to fix a date. I told my 
own people before I left office we were going 
to have to take steps to lay down a date 
where we would no longer be bound by an 
agreement, tacit or otherwise. 
We have already made the statement that 
we are no longer bound to abstain from test- 
Ing, but we haven't yet fixed a date. If we 
are just going to stand here talking this 
way, while the talking goes on, so far as we 
know, their tests may be going on in that 
vast (Russian) interior.” 

Opposition to continuing the ban also is 
being heard in the Democratic Party. 
Stuart SYMINGTON, Missouri Democrat, has 
declared that national security and the pos- 
sibility that the Russians have been secretly 
conducting tests should bring about a re- 
sumption of weapon testing. 

He suggested that Russia might have de- 
cided to block any agreement at the Geneva 
conferences “because of the tremendous uni- 
lateral advantage we had passed over to 
them voluntarily" by declaring a suspension 
of tests. 

In announcing the study by his science 
advisers, President Kennedy said he will 
keep the U.S. negotiating team in Geneva, 
and that we will continue to strive for a 
controlled ban on nuclear testing. 

The big stumbling block, of course, has 
been the Soviet Union's refusal to agree to 
an effective system of policing a ban on 
tests. And, more recently, Russia clouded 
the issue further by demands for merging 
the nuclear-test-ban negotiations with the 
wider talks on general disarmament, where 
they would surely be bogged down even 
further. 

The fact is that the Communists use these 
conferences as a deliberate cold-war tactic, 
and in the case of the test-ban talks, they 
seem to have hit pay dirt. 
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We entered the talks from a position of 
weakness. Why should Premier Khru- 
shchev be interested in reaching an agree- 
ment on a test ban when we already had 
adopted a voluntarily ban without even 
waiting for an agreement with the Rus- 
sians? 

We have lost much valuable time. 
cannot afford to lose more. 


We 


[From the Saturday Evening Post, July 1961] 


We Have CONTINUED Too LONG THE BAN ON 
NUCLEAR TESTS 


For months newspaper readers have been 
bored, if not exasperated, by headlines like 
“United States Will Make Final Effort To 
Persuade Soviets To Agree on Nuclear Tests 
Ban.“ This, with variations like “West Eases 
Stand on Inspection,” stirred the imagina- 
tion, but gave no evidence at any time that 
the Soviet leaders will agree to any test 
moratorium that we could accept. President 
Kennedy, after expressing disappointment 
over Khrushchev’s adamant refusal at Vienna 
to make concessions on atomic testing or 
anything else, told a group of publishers 
that the United States of America should 
still work for an agreement. Since Vienna 
the President's position has again been chal- 
lenged. z 

An agreement on any terms that we could 
safely accept appears unlikely. But, sup- 
posing we made an agreement, what would 
we haye? A pledge that would bind us but 
not our adyersaries? After all, it was Lenin, 
the mumbo jumbo of the Communist world, 
who said, after signing the 1918 Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk with the Germans: “I don't 
mean to read it (the treaty) and I don't 
mean to fulfill it, except I am forced.” So- 
viet contempt for treaties has formidable 
ideological support. 

During his campaign President Kennedy 
said that, while he would “want to exhaust 
all reasonable opportunities to conclude an 
effective international agreement banning all 
test—with effective international inspection 
and controls—“ he would set “a reasonable 
but definite time limit within which to de- 
termine whether significant progress is being 
made.“ When the time limit had expired 
without any acceptable agreement being 
reached, Mr. Kennedy said that “the prompt 
resumption of underground tests * * * 
should then be considered.” 

It seems to us that it is time to lay it on 
the line. In its annual report for 1960 the 
Atomic Energy Commission mentioned its 
strong “responsibility to point out the risks 
to free-world supremacy in nuclear weap- 
ons—and the resultant threat to the free 
world—that are implicit in a continued un- 
policed moratorium on weapons testing.” 
Commissioner Robert E. Wilson in an ad- 
dress before the American Philosophical 
Society last November speculated as to the 
nature of the amazing new weapon men- 
tioned by Khrushchey, Said Commissioner 
Wilson, “If that was a nuclear weapon, as 
seems probable, how could they know it was 
amazing unless they had tested it?” 


In all probability the only way by which: 


the Russians could be persuaded to accept 
an agreement on nuclear tests would be to 
offer so many concessions that, as the Wall 
Street Journal put it, “the Soviets will have 
what they want, and we will have an im- 
pressive-looking plece of paper.” 

There would be less concern about all this 
if the President's adviser on disarmament 
were somebody other than Prof. Jerome 
Wiesner of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, In an article about Professor Wies- 
ner in the Saturday Review last December, 


John Lear wrote that Professor Wiesner 18 


“known to believe," among other things: 

“That the U.S. Government is almost as 
much, if not as much, to blame as the Rus- 
sian Government for blocking disarmament 
proposals.” 


* 
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Dr. Wiesner, in Daedalus (fall issue, 
1960), declared that “the West has always 
been suspicious of Soviet proposals and, fur- 
thermore, has generally been ultraconserva- 
tive in the inspection requirements it places 
upon any system.” On this point the AEC 
report says, “The Russian negotiators at 
Geneva have offered to permit only three 
on-site inspections per year in their country 
for all unidentified seismic events. The 
U.S. position is that, in view of the fact that 
more than 100 locatable seismic events of 
greater than 4.75 magnitude occur each year 
in the Soviet Union, 20 percent of these 
should be eligible for inspection (20 inspec- 
tions per year)“ In view of the Kremlin’s 
virtual ultimatum on this subject, is this 
ultraconservative, or just ordinary prudence? 

The conclusion of the Atomic Energy 
Commission seems to us to be the right one: 
“The United States has expressed its willing- 
ness to forego weapons development which 
could be achieved through testing, if a 
treaty were attained that provides adequate 
means of detecting violations. It would be 
quite another matter, however, to continue 
indefinitely a self-imposed moratorium on 
the testing of nuclear weapons while the 
means of detecting violations does not 
exist.” 

It looks as if “indefinitely” were almost 
here. i 


Wishful Thinking About Nasser 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
a most timely article, entitled “Wishful 
Thinking Disguised as Policy,” which 
appears in the summer 1961 issue of 
Prevent World War III, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III. Inc., a honprofit educational organi- 
8 515 Madison Avenue, New York, 

es 

This article analyzes the fallacies be- 
hind the arguments of those—even in 
high places—who believe that by ap- 
peasing Nasser the United States will be 
able to thwart further Soviet penetra- 
tion in the Middle East and Africa. As 
this article proves by extensive docu- 
mentation, Nasser’s anti-Western poli- 
cies paved the way for Soviet penetra- 
tion and there is no indication that 
Nasser has given up his objective of dis- 
crediting the United States and our 
Western Allies in Africa, It is all very 
well to pursue a realistic policy toward 
Nasser but such a policy must take into 
account the simple fact that the U.A.R. 
is governed by an unscrupulous regime 
which has sought to play East and West 
against each other and to derive the 
maximum advantage from this tactic. 
The vicious anti-American propaganda 
spread by Cairo throughout Africa, 
should be sufficient warning that we dare 
not have any illusions about Nasserism. 

WISHFUL THINKING DISGUISED AS POLICY 

One of the most pernicious afflictions which 
persistently plagues foreign policymakers, 
is “wishful thinking.” It distorts their 
vision and frequently leads to paralysis of 
will. It was this very disease which helped 
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to bring about the policy of appeasing Hit- 
lerism, even though the Nazi plan for world 
conquest was popularized in Mein Kampf“ 
and discussed openly by Germany’s geopoli- 
tlelans. 

The realities of Hitler's designs against the 
West were blurred by his “anticommunist” 
slogans which made the headlines and con- 
vinced people in high places that Nazi Ger- 
many was the effective counterweight against 
communism. Surely, if the lesson of that 
dreary period is to be learned—and never 
forgotten—the democratic West had better 
depend on its own power and performance in 
the confrontation with the Communist bloc 
and keep at arm's length those who wear 
their “anticommunism” on their lapels. 

NASSER’S GEOPOLITICS 

A place to start practicing such prudence 
would be in our dealings with President Nas- 
ser. There are influential people and “opin- 
jonmakers“ who will concede that Nasser 
has no love for the West. Nevertheless, Nas- 
ser's self-proclaimed anticommunism which 
manifests itself, let us say, in the suppres- 
sion of the minuscule Egyptian Communist 
Party, has a special fascination for them. 
Deep down they harbor the hope that the 
West will ultimately be able to capitalize on 
Nasser’s anti-Communist posture. Is this 
not the mentality of Munich all over again? 
Yet, it has its influential advocates and 
therefore must not be ignored. 

The idea that the West should take com- 
fort from Nasser’s professed anticommunism 
was expressed in the concluding article of a 
series on Africa written by the colonial cor- 
respondent of the London Times. Discus- 
sing some of the key lessons that should be 
learned from current developments in Af- 
rica, he wrote: “With the progressive with- 
drawal of the colonial target, extreme African 
nationalism and communism have ceased to 
have much in common. President Nasser, 
although he may be working to get the 
Europeans out of Africa, is not. working to 
get the Communists in. Unless this funda- 
mental difference of interest is grasped it 
becomes virtually impossible to interpret 
PIERS in Africa intelligently” (March 11, 
1961). 

What are we supposed to infer from this 
alleged “fundamental difference of inter- 
est“? Obviously that, no matter what the 
risk, we should welcome Nasser's activities 
in Africa vis-a-vis the Communists because 
in the long run they will open up opportuni- 
ties for the West. If Nasser’s alms in Africa 
were genuinely in the interests of the Afri- 
can masses, perhaps a case could be made 
for this “lesser evil“ view. But the facts 
show that the interests of Nasserism are 
diametrically opposed to the needs and as- 
pirations of the African peoples; Prevent 
World War III has already dealt with this 
subject in its article “Africa—Egypt’s Dream 
of Empire” (No. 52, summer 1958, p. 24). 
However, in view of the fact that wishful 
thinking stubbornly clings to the minds of 
foreign policymakers, we believe that it is 
important to bring this topic up to date. 

As a backdrop to this analysis, let it not be 
forgotten that, as in the case of Hitler, the 
ambitions of Nasser are no secret. Cairo’s 
views on Africa, even the terminology em- 
ployed by Egyptian authorities and propa- 
gandists, are startingly reminiscent of the 
language peculiar to Hitler’s geopoliticians. 
Indeed, Nasser’s book “Egypt's Liberation” 
may be regarded as a geopolitical tract. The 
title of the book is ironical because Nasser 
equates Egypt’s “liberation” with the ac- 
quisition of an empire stretching from the 
Persian Gulf to Gibraltar. Moreover, there 
is a special role to be played by Africa, 
Africa is the second circle of the three cir- 
cles which together comprise Nasser’s dream 
of empire. To obtain the full flavor of Nas- 
ser's ideas on Africa, we quote the key para- 
graphs from his book: 
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“I may say without exaggeration that we 
cannot, under any circumstances, however 
much we might desire it, remain aloof from 
the terrible and sanguinary conflict going 
on there today between 5 million whites and 
200 million Africans We cannot do so for 
an important and obvious reason: We are in 
Africa. The peoples of Africa will continue 
to -look to us, who guard their northern 
gate, and who constitute their link with the 
outside world. We will never in any cir- 
cumstances be able to relinquish our re- 
sponsibility to support, with all our might, 
the spread of enlightenment and civiliza- 
tion to the remotest depths of the jungle.” 

CAIRO LEADS AFRICA 


So much for Nasser's basic geopolitical doc- 
trine as it affects Africa. The concept of 
lebensraum (space to live) which is at the 
very core of German geopolitical theory, is 
also at the root of Cairo’s position toward 
the rest of Africa. This was expressed in 
Al-Goumhouria, one of the leading Govern- 
ment controlled newspapers: “Let Egypt 
breed and multiply itself. Egypt is destined 
to expand, to develop and to bloom. We 
have to look toward the future and not the 
present. Let us not forget that we live in an 
underpopulated Africa whose vast expanse 
with all of its economic potential will at 
some future time be in our possession.” If 
we substitute Germany for Egypt and East- 
ern Europe for Africa, this statement could 
have come out of the mouth of Hitler's chief 
geopolitical adviser, Dr. Karl. Haushofer. 

The effort to place Egypt in a special posi- 
tion of leadership in Africa has top priority. 
It is an important theme of Egyptian propa- 
ganda. Here are some samples: 

1. “The revolution in Egypt was the begin- 
ning of revolutions in Africa, inspired by the 
first African giant, Gamal Abdul Nasser” 
(“Voice of the Arabs,” Cario, Dec. 25, 1959). 

2. “Cairo is the first African capital. * * * 
The leading forces against imperialism and 
exploitation have sprung from Cairo. Its 
sons and the sons of the U.A.R. have engaged 
in the most bitter battles against foreign 
domination and foreign exploitation” (“Al- 
Akhbar,” Cairo dally, quoted by Radio 
Cairo, May 26, 1960). 

3. “Before the outbreak of the Egyptian 
revolution, nobody had heard of Nkrumah, 
Eekou Touré, Lumumba, and other African 
leaders now making news all over the world: 
it is our July 23 revolution that put these 
leaders into the headlines” (“Rose al-Yus- 
sef,” Cairo weekly, July 25, 1960). 

Of course, this line is intended to impress 
the average Egyptian. However, Cairo prop- 
agandists know full well that both, Nkru- 
mah of Ghana and Touré of Guinea were 
already leading political figures in their 
countries when Nasser was but an obscure 
officer in the Egyptian Army. 

FISHING IN TROUBLED WATERS 

Nasser's drive to become the Fuehrer“ of 
Africa was accelerated when the Congo crisis 
broke out last year. This presented him 
with a readymade opportunity to exploit 
the confusion among the Congolese and to 
whip up anti-Western and antiwhite senti- 
ment. The “Voice of Free Africa” (Decem- 
ber 5, 1960) denounced the United States 
and our Western allies and charged that the 
U.N. had been “knuckling under brutality 
and cruelty from Europe and led by the 
American dogs.“ Ten days later, the Voice 
of Free Africa“ pledged that the United 
States, Britain, and France would all be 
destroyed. y 

The murder of Patrice Lumumba provided 
additional fuel for the fires which had al- 
ready been made by Cario’s “Voice of Free 
Africa.” The United States was accused of 
being primarily responsible for the assina- 
tion of Lumumba” (February 17, 1961). 
Three days later, Nasser himself echoed this 
libel by publicly declaring that the United 
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States had “made herself a partner in Lu- 
mumba's murder.” 

The Congro crisis and the death of Lu- 
mumba was godsends to Nasser. They 
came at a time when his efforts to subvert 
and dominate other Arab States had come to 
naught. Since every dictator must keep 
moving in order to remain in power and to 
distract the masses from their own troubles, 
the vents in the Congro provided a way out 
for Nasser’s difficulties. Moreover, the bitter 
conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet bloc over the fate of the Congo and 
the breakdown of law and order in that 
country, made it possible for Nasser to play 
his own cards. Nasser’s moves in Africa are 
not of a transient nature. They are not the 
result of spontaneous emotion. On the con- 
trary, the evidence on hand shows that he 
has a definite plan supported by carefully 
worked out tactics. It remains to be seen 
whether the Western Powers will be so en- 
snared by his “anticommunism” that they 
will drift into complacency. 

TACTICS 


The first of Nasser’s tactical moves was the 
organizing of a conference of some of the 
leading African States at Casablanca in Jan- 
uary of this year. From all reports it is clear 
that Nasser planned this meeting as a build- 
up for his claim to leadership. Thus, while 
the other African leaders arrived at Casa- 
blanca with a minimum of fanfare. Nasser 
put on a big show, The Egyptian strongman 
came in a luxurious yacht with an army of 
advisers, security officers, and so forth. Sub- 
marines and warships accompanied the yacht 
while planes flew overhead to provide air 
cover. Even before Nasser appeared on the 
scene in Casablanca, two planeloads of his 
men arrived to arrange for the “spontaneous” 
welcome. They put on a production that 
showed that they learned all of the tech- 
niques which go into popularizing a dictator. 
They brought pictures of Nasser, passed out 
banners emblazoned with all kinds of lauda- 
tory slogans and plastered the city with 
posters hailing Nasser. Finally, his men ex- 
pended huge sums to make sure that suffi- 
cient Moroccans would line the streets to 
cheer their “hero.” Of course, the small for- 
tune spent to decorate Nasser's grande entree 
will do little good for the wretched Egyptian 
fellahin who are still compelled to live on 
a subsistence level. 

Nasser wasted little time at the conference 
to assert his “big brother” role. He informed 
the other participants that as President of 
the U. AR., it was his “responsibility” to 
protect the African Continent from any im- 
perialist infiltration.” At the same time he 
arrogantly informed his listeners that it was 
the “duty of the African States in the heart 
of the continent“ to contribute to the se- 
curity” of the U.AR. Obviously, Nasser 
manipulated the Casablanca conference to 
further his own ambitions and to create an 
anti-Western base for his African plans. 
Nasser's geopoliti¢al dreams of appending the 
continent of Africa to his empire was out- 
lined in his speech before the U.A.R.’s Na- 
tional Assembly.” His consuming hatred of 
the West, masked by his denunciations of 
“imperialism,” was unmistakable as he 
spoke: g 

“We believe,” he declared, “that the Afri- 
can people saw the light at the Casablanca 
Conference. They saw the light from our 
own experience with the bases which im- 
perialism established in the Arab world. 
They saw the light through their own ex- 
periences of what imperialism is now doing 
in the heart of the continent. 

“Compatriot members of the National As- 
sembly, the Casablanca Conference also gave 
us & great opportunity to create a construc- 
tive African will to act. 

“The lines which imperialism 
tried to lay down to dismember the conti- 
nent and to divide it have disappeared. 
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There is no longer an Arab Africa and a 
Black Africa, The great Sahara, which im- 
perialism considered as a dividing line be- 
tween the parts of the continent—as im- 
perialism imagined it, and even wanted it to 
be, is only a bridge connecting and tying 
together the vast area, the hopes, and the 
extension of struggle in realization of this 
hope” (January 23, 1961). 

That Nasser tried to “lay down the law” 
at the conference is quite obvious. Whether 
all of the participants will meekly submit is 
another question. Certainly it would be 
hard to conceive of such leaders as Nkrumah 
playing second fiddle to Mr. Nasser. It is 
interesting to note that the Casablanca 
meeting was by no means unanimously 
hailed in the Arab world. In discussing the 
character of the Casablanca Conference, 
President Bourguiba, of Tunisia, said: 

“I do not believe in these improvised 
meetings by heads of states assembled to 
run down a country that does not toe the 
line, and to attack the UN.“ (Radio Tunis, 
Jan. 8, 1961.) 

The Jordanian radio commented: 

“Nasser, who tried to exploit the confer- 
ence to tràfic in the African circle, failed 
as he failed in the Arab and Moslem circles. 
* + + Signs of failure and impotence mani- 
fested themselves at the conference when 
it turned out that most of the big African 
States refused to participate. It was clear 
from the outset that the conference could 
not achieve any practical results * * * 
since it did not represent the African con- 
tinent, or even the majority of African 
States” (January 8, 1961). 

The Lebanese daily “Al-Jerida” noted: 

“The meetings of what has been called 
the conference of the African leaders in 
Casablanca have begun. This name does 
not fit the conference so long as it does not 
include all the leaders of the independent 
African States having a major voice in de- 
ciding the destiny of the African continent” 
(January 9, 1961). 

MORE CONFERENCES 

Thus, in spite of all of the ballyhoo sur- 
rounding the Casablanca meeting, its r- 
sults have not overwhelmed the Arab world. 
Nevertheless, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that Nasser managed to put on an impres- 
sive psychological demonstration which, if 
unchallenged, may impress those in Africa 
who are ill informed of Nasser's ulterior 
motives. 

Following the Casablanca affair, Cairo or- 
ganized a conference of the Arab Foreign 
Ministers. 
a great deal of publicity by Cairo. Stress 
was laid on the fact that such opponents 
of Cairo as Iraq and Tunisia sent their 
Forelgn Ministers to this conference. The 
conference ended on a note of "live and let 
live.” However, as the London Times ob- 
served, There must be a good deal of skep- 
tlolsm about the new show of good inten- 
tions, particularly since Cairo Radio con- 
tinued to abuse King Hussein and President 
Bourguiba in its usual unbridled terms 
right up to the opening of the conference” 
(February 6, 1961). 

What did Nasser try to achieve at this 
meeting? (1) To give the impression among 
his Arab opponents that he had turned a new 
leaf; (2) To have the conference endorse the 
results of the Casablanca meeting. He does 
not appear to have been successful in either 
case. The Arab Foreign Minister showed no 
special enthusiasm for the Casablanca meet- 
ing although they did not object to it. This 
may be due to the fact that Nasser was able 
to point out that one resolution adopted at 
Casablanca attacked the State of Israel. 
Arab leaders who are quite aware of the 
meaning of Nasserism, are still reluctant to 
go out on a limb on this subject which 
Nasser deftly employs as an instrument of 
blackmail. 


This get-together was also given- 
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Toward the end of March another confer- 
ence was organized by Cairo. This was the 
so-called All-Africa People’s Conference 
which attracted Africans from various parts 
of Africa. Time magazine (Apr. 7, 1961) 
reported that Cairo, the scene of the meet- 
ing “wore the synthetic festive air peculiar 
to Nasserism.” The arrival of President Nas- 
ser at the meeting place to welcome the dele- 
gates, was the occasion for a wild demon- 
stration.” * * * Phalanxes of young Arabs 
clapped rhythmically and shouted Nas-ser.“ 
Framed against a huge black map of Africa 
with a red flaming torch thrust into its Con- 
go heart, Nasser's address was a long winded 
repetitious diatribe which stressed Cairo's 
sacred mission. Egypt's experience in “fight- 
ing imperialism" qualified it to take the 
leadership in Africa more than any other 
country. “Therefore,” he declared, “our 
support of the African peoples stops at no 
limit.” 

The Soviet weekly New Times (April 1961) 
carried a glowing report from one of its 
correspondents on this meeting and its re- 
sults. The Soviet correspondent was par- 
ticularly happy to note that in the confer- 
ence resolution branding neocolonialism the 
United States is mentioned at the very top 
of the list. The Soviet reporter was also 
pleased at the conference's denunciation of 
the United Nations. It is interesting to 
note that the conference called for the 
establishment of institutions such as an 
African Investment Bank to facilitate the 
implementation of development plans. This 
has been one of Cairo’s favorite projects for 
some years. Another key resolution speaks 
about the creation of a joint research insti- 
tute for the advancement of genuine African 
culture. In Nasser’s book, “Egypt’s Libera- 
tion,” he declared that one day he would 
found in Cairo “a great African institute 
dedicated to unveiling to our view the dark 
reaches of the continent, to creating in our 
minds an enlightened African conscious- 
ness.“ It is these happy coincidences which 
cast another light on this alleged grassroots 
conference. 

While Nasser was warning the conference 
against the dangers of Western imperialism, 
a trade mission of more than 30 officials was 
preparing to leave on an economic and 
political tour of Africa. According to news- 
paper reports, this mission was modeled on 
the lines of commercial delegations from 
the West, but its program is far broader. 
The mission does not only intend to sell 
merchandise (which the Egyptian people 
could use at home) but it also hopes to 
make it clear to the new African states that 
the U.A.R. is their logical supplier rather 
than the Western imperialists. In this con- 
nection, the New York Times (March 26, 
1961) wrote: “The Cairo Government now 
hopes to link the Arab Republic’s industrial 
potential and increase exporting ability to 
its political ambitions to be a big brother in 
the African family of new nations.” The 
idea that Cairo has a special role to play 
and that it is destined to supplant the West 
in Africa, both economically and politically, 
was expressed by the government newspaper 
Al-Goumhouria: “Cairo has proved to the 
whole world that it has become an inter- 
national capital where all states meet to 
exhibit their progress in a vital field, such as 
that of agriculture and its products for 
mankind's welfare, or where representatives 
of the Asian and African continents meet to 
strengthen their bonds of solidarity and 
coordinate their struggle against imperial- 
ism, * * * Cairo has become a world capital 
where all states and peoples meet to exhibit 
their progress or discuss their future” 
(March 27, 1961). 

CATRO—CENTER OF SUBVERSION 


Another important instrument in Cairo's 
plans for Africa is the organization of Afri- 
can “exiles.” Cairo is the headquarters of 
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more than 30 organizations of political 
exiles from Africa and the Middle East. 
However, the leaders of the African Associa- 
tion“ of exiles are Egyptians. Under their 
direction, African exiles work to undermine 
the authority of the governments of the 
newly created African states. Thus, there is 
a “Nigerian Office” which is supposed to 
speak and act on behalf of Nigeria but 
which is actually financed by Cairo. There 
is an “Office of Equatorial Africa“ which al- 
leges to speak on behalf of the sovereign 
African State of Chad. There is a Cameroun 
Oifice which directs subversive activities 
against Cameroun from Cairo. 

Other Cairo directed “exiles” are trained 
and financed for subversive activities against 
Ethiopia, Uganda, Zanzibar, Somalia, and 
Rhodesia. These exiles are nothing but 
tools of the Cairo propaganda apparatus. 
Their main function is to creat instability 
and unrest and to prepare the groundwork 
for Nasser's advances in Africa. They are, in 
short, his fifth column. Cairo has been 
brazenly open about these exiles. On May 
26, 1960, Radio Cairo declared: The exile 
leaders are welcome in our country and we 
will make them feel that we are partners in 
their struggle.” 

One should not underestimate Cairo’s 
efforts to penetrate Africa under the cover 
of Islam. In his book “Egypt's Liberation,“ 
Nasser makes no bones about the political 
import of the Islamic faith. Speaking about 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, he wrote that it 
should become an institution of great polit- 
ical power and significance.” Thus, his gov- 
ernment has gone all out to woo African 
pilgrims. For example, during 1960 a number 
of pilgrims from Guinea were given an am- 
bulance fully equipped with medical sup- 
plies. This was President Nasser’s personal 
gift. Since then the Cairo Government has 
announced a plan for the construction of 
5,000 dwellings in Mecca to house the pil- 
grims there. It is important to bear in mind, 
too, that in Egypt all the Mosques and 
Islamic preachers are under the direct con- 
trol of the government. In his book “Africa's 
Challenge to America, Under Secretary of 
State Chester Bowles took note of Egypt's 
efforts to exploit Islam, as well as Islamic 
missionaries and teachers, as a vehicle for 
Cairo'’s political subversion and hegemony. 

Radio Cairo never tires in its rantings 
against Christian missionaries as agents of 
the white dog imperialists. The weekly 
magazine Newsweek carried a report of an 
interview with Catro’s Minister of Culture 
and Religious Instruction, Maj. Ahmad Ab- 
dullah Toima, who boasted that the spread 
of Islam would be facilitated by the inaugu- 
ration of a powerful shortwave radio trans- 
mitter to be called the Voice of Islam. The 
major further stated that Cairo hoped to 
translate the Koran into all major African 
dialects. Finally, Cairo is going to provide 
religious attachés for every U.A.R. Embassy 
in Africa. According to the New York Times, 
January 16, 1961, these religious attachés will 
carry rank equal to the political, economic, 
and military offices at the embassies. They 
will serve as key consultants on educational 
and cultural questions. They will establish 
contact with African Moslem leaders and will 
presumably help to bring Moslem teachers 
from Cairo to spread the word of Islam. 

Thus, it is important to keep in mind the 
fact that Nasser's tactics are quite imagina- 
tive and have far-reaching implications. 
They touch on every vital aspect of African 
life. This is a plan of total penetration— 
a strategy well understood by Hitler's geo- 
politicians when the effort was made to ex- 
pand Germandom throughout the world. 

GROWING OPPOSITION 

This is not to say that Nasser will suc- 
ceed. For one thing, even those African 
States which have been going along with 
Nasser up to now, i.e., Guinea, Ghana, Mali, 
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and Morocco, are most jealous of their sov- 
ereignty. For another thing, the Arab record 
in Africa which includes slave trading and 
looting, has not been forgotten. 

It is also interesting to note that a num- 
ber of African States have kept away from 
the Casablanca affair. Indeed, they organ- 
ized their own conference on Monrovia, 
Liberia, in May. Twenty African States at- 
tended this conference. While they would 
have welcomed Ghana, Mali and the other 
participants in the Casablanca meeting, the 
results in Monrovia make it clear that 
Nasser's ideas about Africa are not going to 
be accepted. The resolutions adopted were 
generally reasonable and in sharp contrast 
to the anti-Western tone of the Casablanca 
conference. 

It is no wonder that Egyptian propagan- 
dists tried to smear the conference by alleg- 
ing that it was really organized by French. 
American, and British imperialism.” The 
leaders of the Monrovian conference are be- 
coming the target of vicious inuendoes. In 
this connection. Nasir ad-Din an-Nashashibi, 
a leading Cairo propagandist, wrote 
“Nothing but failure awaits French colonial- 
ism, Anglo-America imperialism, and the 
corrupt colonialist delusions which dwell 
in the heads of certain Quislings on the 
maiden continent“ (May 3, 1961). Un- 
d gubtedly, an-Nashashibi was thinking of 
the leaders who organized the Monrovian 
conference when he used the word Quis- 
lings.” 

Nasser himself showed displeasure over the 
Monrovian conference. Thus, he made an 
invidious comparison between the Casa- 
blanca meeting and the Monrovia conference 
by telling a London Times correspondent 
that the latter was influenced by foreign 
countries. Obviously, he was alluding to 
Britain, France, and the United States. This 
is an old tactic of Nasser's. As our readers 
know, whenever an Arab state refused to 
accept Nasser’s word as divinely inspired, 
that Government became the butt of a vio- 
lent attack and was accused of being a 
marionette of Western imperialism. It is 
safe to say, that if the Monrovia conference 
leads to further unity among the partici- 
pants, Nasser will initiate an all-out cam- 
paign to defame the African leaders who are 
resisting his hegemonic policies. 

Of course, it would be a misreading of the 
facts to assert that Nasser's plans for Africa 
are identical with those of world commu- 
nism. However there is sufficient evidence 
to show that for the foreseeable future the 
tactics and goals of Nasserism and commu- 
nism run paralell, i.e., to discredit the West 
in the eyes of the African peoples. Thus, 
both, Cairo and Moscow, joined hands at the 
February meeting of the Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity Council which decided to recognize 
Antoine Gizenga as the legitimate govern- 
ment of the Congo. Another key decision 
was the creation of a 13-nation committee, 
including the Soviet Union, Communist 
China, and the U. AR., to coordinate all ma- 
terial aid, including volunteers already be- 
ing siphoned through Cairo (New York 
Times, January 1961). 

“LESSER EVIL?” 


In view of the foregoing, how can anyone 
speak of Nasser as the “lesser evil“ or imply 
that Cairo is an effective bulwark against 
Communist penetration in Africa? The facts 
show an altogether different picture. Ever 
since the emergence of Nasser, the Soviet 
Union has steadily spread its influence 
throughout the Middle East and Africa. 

Though Cairo may not be a Soviet satellite, 
neither is it a friend of the African peoples. 
The colonial correspondent of the London 
Times rightly declares that it is an illusion 
to believe that African interests can be 
horse traded in matters which are primarily 
the interests of others.” He warned that 
“short-term, expedient, self-interst policies” 
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pursued by the West, will ultimately fail: 
Therefore, he calls upon the Western Powers 
to adopt “steady, informed, long-term poli- 
cies conceived with due regard for African 
interest.” Such an approach, he suggested, 
would bring its own reward. We think this 
is a fair recommendation and it ought to 
be put into practice as soon as possible. 
We suggest that as a beginning, Western 
policymakers give up their “wishful think- 
ing” about Nasserism. 


A Blank Check System of Foreign Aid Is 
Fiscal Insanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, hardly a 
week passes by that one of my constitu- 
ents does not send me an editorial 
clipped from the Wall Street Journal. 
Readers in my congressional district of- 
ten say such editorials express their 
views better than the readers can them- 
selves. 

Now the tables are turned and I have 
an editorial from this newspaper that I 
intend to show my friends. It has to do 
with the Kennedy proposals for financing 
foreign aid with no punches pulled. 

When, in response to the President's 
urging, people write me in support of 
long-range planning, I intend to send 
them this editorial so as to give the other 
side of the coin. Surely taxpayers must 
recognize that waste and maladministra- 
tion by Government can only be discov- 
ered by the regular check of Appropri- 
ations Committees. A blank check sys- 
tem of foreign aid would create fiscal 
insanity and speed the day of national 
economic ruin. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the editorial in question: 

ANOTHER Am DELUGE? 

As the administration bullds up its hard 
sell for a revamped foreign aid program, 
there’s a danger that congressional critics 
will waste their energies and wind up like 
the single-minded plumber. While he was 
worrying over a leaky faucet, the pipes were 
bursting and flooding the basement with 
water. 

In this case, the faucet is the Federal 
Treasury. Quite rightly, Congressmen are 
objecting to the administration’s plan to tap 
the Treasury directly for $7.3 billion over 
the next 5 years. The latest challenge to 
such back-door spending, which bypasses the 
traditional appropriations route, comes in a 
letter signed by 83 House Members who 
brand the device immoral and reprehen- 
sible. 

There is plenty to criticize about an ar- 
rangement that would further deny congres- 
sional scrutiny of aid-giving and let dollars 
flow out precisely as the spenders please. 
Such financing is inherently wasteful and 
inflationary. 

But this sort of plumbing has been leak- 
ing away the people’s money for a long time. 
Ever since the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was authorized to borrow directly 
from the Treasury some 30 years ago, more 
than $100 billion has been got at the Treas- 
ury back door by two dozen Federal agencies 
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while Congress placidly looked the other 
way. 

Of course, that’s no reason why this un- 
sound practice should be extended to for- 
eign aid, too. But aid supporters are mak- 
ing just that argument, accusing Congress 
of carping inconsistency, And to the extent 
that Congress winks at domestic back-door 
spending, there’s some truth in the charge. 

In any case, the questions to be asked of 
the administration's aid program do not be- 
gin and end with who will turn the faucet. 
That disputed $7.3 billion, after all, ls only 
part of an outlay of more than $26 billion 
contemplated over the next 5 years, The 
sheer volume of the requested billions ought 
to inspire congressional concern not only 
about the faucet but the whole works, 

We have heard a lot about reforming for- 
eign aid, for example, but there are no in- 
dications of a change in the wasteful ways 
aid is administered, Underlying the new 
approach seems to be the old naive assump- 
tion that dollars, poured into inherently 
weak regimes, will build strong anti-Com- 
munist governments in the backward coun- 
tries. And nowhere is there serious ques- 
tioning of the commitments the United 
States is assuming. Can a country with a 
$289 billion debt, which is running heavy 
deficits in its domestic spending and inter- 
national balance of payments, afford to fork 
over yet another $26 billion for foreign aid? 

We hope Congress will refuse to turn on 
the faucet of direct Treasury borrowing. 
But beyond that, Congress ought to exam- 
ine closely the whole leaking and jerry-built 
foreign aid pipeline. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on May 
26, 1961, Brig. Gen. Frederick J. Clarke, 
U.S. Army, Engineer Commissioner of 
the District of Columbia, delivered an 
address of welcome before the 48th na- 
tional convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. 

General Clarke’s remarks concern the 
development of the Potomac River Basin 
here in Washington and I, therefore, 
feel his words will prove of interest to 
the other Members of Congress: 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME, NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS, May 26, 1961, BY Bric. 
Gen. FREDERICK J. CLARKE 
Mr. Buckman, distinguished guests, ladies, 

and gentlemen, it is always a pleasure for 

the Engineer Commissioner to welcome the 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress to its 

annual convention in the District of Colum- 

bia, since the Engineer Commissioner, by 
training and because of his position, is 
vitally interested in the work of the con- 


gress. 

We feel that the city of Washington and 
some of Its problems in your area should be 
of concern to the Congress, since the Na- 
tion's Capital belongs to all of the people 
of the United States. We are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned with the project for the 
development of the Potomac River Basin as 
a reliable water supply for the metropolitan 
area. The Potomac River qualifies as one 
of the most studied rivers of the United 
States, about which little has been done to 
date. We are optimistic that the current 
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studies by the Corps of Engineers on the 
control of the Potomac River will bear frult 
and that shortly we shall see the initiation 
of projects to guarantee the water supply of 
Washington and the adjacent suburban 
areas of Maryland and Virginia. We know 
that we face the prospect that the develop- 
ment of the area will be curtailed in the 
next 15 years unless steps are taken to regu- 
late the flow. A times pan of 15 years is a 
relatively short period to develop a river 
basin. Since Washington belongs to the 
people of the Nation, this problem of water 
supply is partially your problem. I hope 
you will encourage its early solution. 
Speaking for the Commissioners and the 
people of the District of Columbia, we wel- 
come you and hope you enjoy your stay here 
while having a most productive convention. 


Single Military Intelligence Is an 
Invitation to Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the truly vital require- 
ments for a sound national strategy in 
these dangerous years is effective intel- 
ligence concerning the Soviet Union and 
other nations of the Communist 
conspiracy. 

Because of the importance of sound 
intelligence, the United States must be 
extremely cautious in considering any 
plan that could result in an arbitrary 
control over our intelligence organiza- 
tions and procedures. For some time I 
have been increasingly concerned—and 
I know that many of my colleagues 
share my apprehension—over the report 
that plans are afoot in the Pentagon to 
create some sort of czar over intelli- 
gence activities of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force. Such a development could 
be disastrous, for no individual should 
have the authority to exercise an arbi- 
trary decision as to vital intelligence 
matters at a level below the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. 

One of the most clearthinking edito- 
rials on this important issue appeared 
in the Wednesday, June 21, 1961, issue 
of the Evening Tribune of San Diego, 
Calif. This editorial entitled “Single 
Military Intelligence Is an Invitation to 
Disaster” is based upon a very fine arti- 
cle in the June issue of the VFW Amer- 
ican Security Reporter, published 
monthly by the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. 

The Evening Tribune editorial reviews 
the points brought out by the VFW ar- 
ticle and amplifies the reasons why 
overcentralized control of intelligence 
could be disastrous in our struggle for 
survival against communism. 

This thoughtful editorial from the 
Evening Tribune, and the article from 
the VFW American Security Reporter, 
are most helpful in clarifying our stra- 
tegie thinking at this time. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include th 
editorial: ` 
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SINGLE MILITARY INTELLIGENCE Is AN 
INVITATION TO DISASTER 

The centralized control thinkers in Wash- 
ington reportedly are eying military intelli- 
gence as an area to bring under a single 
authority. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States has sounded an alert on this 
perilous possibility in its monthly publica- 
tion, VFW American Security Reporter. 

We share its concern, if there is serious 
consideration being given to setting up a 
czar over intelligence functions of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. 

This is as bad as similar misguided efforts 
to scuttle the present Joint Chiefs of Staff 
for a single supreme commander. 

It is flirting with military disaster. 

There are some areas of defense in which 
overall coordination and direction are prac- 
tical and desirable. This has been demon- 
strated in procurement and distribution of 
common items. Coordination of research 
and development also can prevent wasteful 
duplication. 

Military intelligence is an entirely differ- 
ent matter, however. It does not lend itself 
to neat rules of bookkeeping and business 
administration. 

The collection, evaluation, and use of in- 
telligence is not a precise science. As the 
VFW American Security Reporter cautions: 

“Intelligence, relating to all aspects of 
actual or potential enemies, is probably the 
most abstract feature of the art of war. 
Such things as military morale, national 
determination, the mental power, the phy- 
sical stamina, and the will of leadership are 
certainly not subject to precise calculation.” 

Under the Joint Chiefs, the intelligence 
functions of the various services involve 
highly specialized experiences. It is in the 
blending of these experiences through the 
National Intelligence Board for the National 
Security Council and the President that an 
essential objectivity is obtained. 

Without objectivity, war planning can be- 
come mere wishful thinking, and there is no 
swifter way to military calamity in this 
deadly business. 

We need the healthy clash of oplnlons“ 
which some people mistakenly decry as bick- 
ering“—in the Joint Chiefs and the various 
intelligence organizations in order to over- 
ride arbitrary decisions. 

The increasing use of electronic computers 
in war planning makes total objectivity es- 
sential. 

These marvelous machines, no matter how 
smart,“ are limited in their answers to the 
kind of information fed into them, 

An intelligence “czar” who alone decided 
what materlal was to go into a computer 
could effectively determine in advance what 
was to come out. 

We still believe in the American concept 
of checks and balances. And that goes 
double when it comes to military intelligence. 


“Operation Abolition” Authentic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record the follow- 
ing editorial which appeared in the 
hier ia (Mont.) Enterprise on June 

, 1961. 


1961 


This editorial corroborates the authen- 
ticity of the film “Operation Abolition” 
as attested to by the sheriff and by the 
mayor of San Francisco, by the presid- 
ing judge at the trial of the students, 
by FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover and by 
seven clergymen who were eyewitnesses. 
The editor further underscores the ef- 
fectiveness of this documentary evidence 
of Communist activity among student 
groups by calling attention to the very 
nature of the organized campaign to 
impugn its veracity: 

{From the Livingston (Mont.) Enterprise, 
June 22, 19611 
“OPERATION ABOLITION” AUTHENTIC 


One of the most potent weapons the forces 
of patriotism possess in their war against 
the forces of the mistaken is the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. Striking 
evidence of the committee's potency is being 
brought forth dally. This evidence comes 
in the form of bitter attacks on the commit- 
tee and its motion picture, “Operation Aboli- 
tion.” This is the film that shows the Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-led student 
riots against the committee when it held 
hearings in San Francisco last year. 

It is doubtful that any single weapon in 
the last 20 years has done so much damage 
to the mistaken program of infiltration of 
youth on college campuses. 

This film, being shown widely over the 
Nation by private individuals; the American 
Legion, church groups, civic groups, and 
patriotic societies, has thrown the mistaken 
youth program off balance and has put the 
antifreedom forces on the defensive in the 
area of youth activities. 

“Operation Abolition” produces docu- 
mentary evidence that the same thing that 
happened in Tokyo and in Caracas and other 
Central and South American countries can 
happen here and did happen in San Fran- 
cisco. Nearly a thousand copies of this pow- 
erful film have been distributed. And how 
the mistaken enemies of freedom are yell- 
ing. 
That is the evidence of the film's effective- 
ness, of course. Unless the film presented 
the truth and presented it effectively we 
would not be witnessing the present attacks 
on it and the House committee from mis- 
taken writers and speakers. 

Along with these efforts, an organized 
campaign has been put into motion by vari- 
ous high-sounding committees, the main 
function of which seems to be placing their 
propaganda material in strategic hands 
wherever the film is scheduled to be shown 
and trying to create doubt as to the au- 
thenticity of the picture 

But the film is authentic. Its authenticity 
has been attested to by the sheriff of San 
Francisco, by the mayor of San Francisco, 
by the judge who tried those who were finally 
arrested, by seven ministers, who were eye- 
witnesses, and by FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover. 

Mr. Hoover prepared a report compiled 
from the original reports of Communist un- 
derground agents in the San Francisco Bay 
area, giving dates, locations, and blow-by- 
blow details of the careful plans which the 
Mistaken apparatus on the west coast had 
drawn up weeks in advance of the House 
committee hearings an San Francisco. 
These advance plans foretold what hap- 
pened. They called for the use of students 
in a demonstration against the committee 
naming the various contacts on college cam- 
puses, the student leaders, the instructions 
that were given, and all the other factors 
that led to planned violence. 

This FBI report gives its own play-by-play 
account of the continuity of events in the 
riots themselves, and it corroborates in de- 
tail the story as told in the film, “Operation 
Abolition.” ‘ 
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It is an established fact that every in- 
dividual and every organization actively en- 
gaged in the forefront of the defense of 
America against the international conspir- 
acy becomes the immediate target of attack 
and vilification by Communists, fellow trav- 
elers, their stooges, and innocent but be- 
guiled Americans whose opposition to the 
committee has nothing to do with the au- 
thenticity of the film. 


Medical Security for the Aged a Must 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
last week I received a letter dated July 
7, 1961, from one of my constituents, 
Prof. David Mechanic, who is director of 
social science training in medicine at 
the University of Wisconsin, in which he 
made a most logical and convincing case 
for the enactment of the administra- 
tion’s proposal to provide health insur- 
ance for the aged within our social 
security system. 

I was particularly impressed by his 
statistical but nonetheless dramatic pres- 
entation of the mounting incidence of 
chronic illness among persons over 65 
as contrasted with the declining percent- 
age of coverage for that same age group. 

As a specialist in the sociology of medi- 
cine, Dr. Mechanic is, I believe, emi- 
nently qualified to speak on thisissue. I 
ask unanimous consent to include his 
letter here in the Recor, and I commend 
it to the attention of my colleagues as 
irrefutable testimony to the urgent need 
for legislation to provide health insur- 
ance for the aged within our social 
security program. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, Wis., July 7, 1961. 

Dear Sm: I am writing to encourage your 
active support for President Kennedy’s pro- 
gram to provide health insurance for the 
aged within the social security system. My. 
opinions have formed as a result of consider- 
able study as a specialist in the sociology of 
medicine. I am presently an assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University of Wis- 
consin where I carry on research and teach 
in this area. 

While the quality and effectiveness of 
American medicine is high, it is clear that 
all segments of our population do not have 
equal access to such excellent care. It is 
an unfortunate fact that some of the groups 
in our population’ most in need of medical 
care are those with the least economic re- 
sources to afford it, and the least insurance 
coverage. The proposal sponsored by the 
administration isan attempt to extend medi- 
cal care to the aged who, thus far, have not 
been financially able to equally enjoy the ad- 
vantages of our system of care. 

The increasing economic cost of medi: 
and hospital care has led, in recent years, to 
a system of private insurance in the attempt 
to spread the economic risks of illness and 
protect members of the population against 
economic catastrophe during periods of ill- 
ness. This program of private insurance has 
aided persons over 65 considerably less than 
might be assumed. 

As of 1960, approximately 130 million per- 
sons had some form of insurance covering 
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part of the costs of hospital services, al- 
though less than half the population had any 
protection for medical bills within the hos- 
pital. However, the aged have considerably 
less insurance against illness than other 
groups in the population. A 1956 current 
population survey showed, for example, that 
while two-thirds of those under 65 had some 
protection against costs of illness, only 36 
percent of those over 65 were insured. Pro- 
tection decreased with age; fewer than 25 
percent of those over 75 had any insurance. 
A slightly higher percentage of those over 
65 now have, at least, some insurance, but 
the relative disadvantage of the aged is still 
painfully evident. 

Because of the chronic illness that afflicts 
the aged, medical care is more often neces- 
sary for aged persons than those in younger 
age groups. In 1957, persons over 65 re- 
quired twice the days of hospital care re- 
ceived by the general population. The situa- 
tion of the aged is more difficult than these 
figures indicate in that, as a 1957 survey 
showed, three-fifths of persons 65 and over 
had a total money income of less than $1,000, 
and savings in this income group are mini- 
mal according to a number of surveys. 
Furthermore, when the aged carry insurance 
they generally pay higher rates for less ade- 
quate coverage than the general population. 

While the Kerr-Mills legislation provides 
some relief to the “medically indigent,” it 
fails to deal with the larger problem of in- 
suring adequate medical care for those over 
65. The Kerr-Mills program has not been 
widely implemented, and when it has, the 
basis for receiving help have been often 
harsh and unreasonable. The proposal to 
provide medical insurance to the aged 
through the social security mechanism, I 
believe, more adequately and realistically 
deals with the dimensions of the problem 
faced by our aged population. 

The Kennedy program also advocates other 
reasonable and badly needed mechanisms to 
deal with the growing crises in American 
medicine: The need for an increase in the 
number and caliber of medical school appli- 
cants, the need for expanding medical school 
facilities, and the provision of sufficient ade- 
quately trained physicians to care for the 
expanding population. 

As Dr. Howard Rusk has pointed out (New 
York Times, Apr. 23, 1961) the number of 
medical school applicants has dropped 
steadily. In 1947, nearly 7 percent of all 
college graduates applied to medical schools 
compared to 4 percent in 1958. Moreover, 
medical school students are drawn primarily 
from higher socioeconomic groups, indicat- 
ing that much talent is lost as the result 
of the inability of qualified and motivated 
students to finance their medical education. 
The average medical student receives con- 
siderably less financial support than other 
graduate students. Even with the selection 
of medical students from financially able 
groups, almost 1 of every 2 medical students 
go into debt to receive their medical educa- 
tion, a figure 1.5 times that of other graduate 
students. President Kennedy’s call for Fed- 
eral scholarships would help, indeed. 

In short, in the assessment of medical 
needs it seems clear that wider dispersion 
of medical care among the aged, expansion 
of medical facilities for training, and elimi- 
nation of financial barriers for highly quali- 
fied students interested in medicine and 
medical research are necessary. President 
Kennedy's program is realistic in view of 
these needs. 

The President's proposals, of course, have 
stimulated the vociferous opposition of the 
American Medical Association and its agents. 
Slogans are not substitutes for facts nor 
cliches for thoughts. It is essential that we 
carefully examine the proposed program and 
suggested alternatives. 

Respectfully, 
Davin MECHANIC. 
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Cuban Communism and Its Threat to the 
Americas—Part 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent, I 
include the continuation of the speech 
by Mr. Hall Allen, editor in chief of the 
Palm Beach Post Times, to the Palm 
Beaches’ chapter of the National Secre- 
taries’ Association concerning the threat 
of Castro communism to the American 
States in the Appendix Óf the RECORD. 
This section concludes this fine apprais- 
al of the Cuban situation: 

Last fall, our Government announced that 
it was imposing an embargo on all exports 
to Cuba except foods and medicines. The 
embargo was not imposed on Cuban goods 
coming into this country. 

How could anyone be so unrealistic? As 
long as we allow Cuban goods to come into 
this country and pay for them with Amer- 
ican dollars, we are not damaging the Cu- 
bans in the least by not permitting them to 
buy our goods. All they have to do is take 
the dollars we pay for their goods and buy 
whatever they want, wherever they want, on 
world markets. 

Even a child can see that with Russia and 
China willing to sell Cuba all the war ma- 
terlal it wants, those American dollars are 
going to be used for that purpose. 

All of you saw the pictures of the tanks 
and guns and planes built behind the Iron 
Curtain which were used to crush the rebel 
invasion. Those tanks and guns and planes 
were purchased with American dollars paid 
by American business interests for Cuban 
products shipped into this country. And 
many of those products were shipped into 
the United States right here through the 
port of Palm Beach. 

Speaking of American dollars, it’s a funny 
thing how the Communists from Moscow 
to Havana scream about Yankee imperialism. 
To hear them, Yankee imperialism will be 
the world's ruination. Yet, when it comes 
to the American dollar, which is the back- 
bone of so-called Yankee imperialism, they | 
still scramble to get their hands on as many® 
of them as they can. It still is the most 
sought after medium of exchange in the 
world—by both friend and foe—and God 
willing, it always will be. 

Even so, we must redouble our efforts to 
make certain that our American dollars do 
not make their way into the hands of our 
enemies to be used against us. 

The one effective way this can be done 
where Cuba is concerned is through the im- 
position of the tightest kind of economic 
embargo—a full blockade, if necessary. 

To assure the success of such an embargo, 
the full cooperation of Canada and Mexico, 
in particular, and all the other Latin Amer- 
ican states must be obtained. This coopera- 
tion is vital to make certain that goods pur- 
chased through middle-man brokers in those 
countries are not immediately transshipped 
into Cuba. 

The cooperation of all members of the 
Organization of American States already is 
available and practically assured under exist- 
ing treaties and agreements. Canada is not 
a member of the OAS but it goes without 
saying that the leaders of our neighbor to 
the north are fully aware of the hemispheric 
threat posed by the Communist beachhead 
on our very doorsteps. 

‘This economic embargo must, in turn, be 
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backed up by a firm, unified show of mili- 
tary determination on the part of the OAS 
members. This, too, is available under ex- 
isting treaties and ents which says 
the OAS members have the right jointly to 
prohibit directly or indirectly the infiltra- 
tion of communism into any Latin American 
republic. 

To those who would say it will be diffi- 
cult to enlist the support of the OAS mem- 
bers in such drastic action, I cite these 
facts: 

The Declaration of Havana on September 
2, 1960, was an open attack on the OAS. 

During 1959 the Castro government aided 
or supported armed invasions of Panama, 
Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, and 
Haiti, 

Peru and El Salvador have found the Cu- 
ban embassies in their countries distribut- 
ing revolutionary propaganda and financing 
student plots to overthrow the governments, 

During the Venezuela riots of last Novem- 
ber, that government announced discovery 
of high-powered radio transmitting and re- 
celving sets in the possession of Cubans in 
Caracas. 

Similar patterns have existed in troubles 
in El Salvador, Nicaragua, Panama, Colom- 
bia, Bolivia, and Paraguay. 

The Cuban Foreign Minister has used un- 
printable language in references to Presi- 
dent Frondizi, of Argentina. Government 
broadcasts have denounced President Lopez 
Mateos as “the betrayer of the Mexican revo- 
lution.” President Alessandri as the cor- 
rupter of the faith of the Chilean people.” 
President Camargo, of Colombia, as “the inti- 
mate friend of exploiting imperialism.” 
President Betancourt, of Venezuela, as the 
“revolutionary of mercurochrome band- 
aids.” You are well aware of the invectives 
applied to former President Eisenhower and 
to President Kennedy, 

As a result of all this, eight American 
states no longer have diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. 

In rejecting the OAS, the Castro regime 
has rejected the hemisphere and has estab- 
lished itself as the outpost in the Americas 
for forces determined to wreck the inter- 
American system. 

In N I would like to read to you 
a few eehtences: 

“If the United States ever becomes a sec- 
ond-class world power, it will not be be- 
cause we lacked strength, but because our 
lenders lacked the guts to use it. 

“Today—at this moment—they are smugly 
pursuing a course of forbearance, no re- 
prisals, and no intervention, while interna- 
tional communism is establishing a beach- 
head in Cuba—less than 100 miles from the 
U.S. mainland. 

“There are well-founded fears that Cuban 
Dictator Fidel Castro may agree—or has al- 
ready agreed—to allow Soviet Russia to con- 
struct a nuclear base there. 

“Now, before it is too late, the United 
States Government should act to repel what 
amounts to an act of Communist aggres- 
sion, by whatever means necessary. 

“The time has come for us to seize the 
initiative that was lost when we put our 
trust in an impotent United Nations. We 
must invoke both the Monroe Doctrine and 
the Truman Doctrine and force the Com- 
munists out of Cuba.” 

If those words sound familiar to you, it 
is because you read them on February 17, 
1960, in an editorial in the Palm Beach Post. 
Those were our views then—14 months ago. 
Those are our views today. And we believe 
they now are the views of the vast majority 
of the freedom-loving peoples of all the 
Americas. 

God pray that our indecision and timidity 
of the past gives way soon to the kind of 
action that will clear the cancerous Com- 
munist blight from our hemisphere before 
it is too late. 

I thank you. 
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Need for an All-Out Offensive Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the outstanding Naval 
Reserve units in my district has pre- 
pared a resolution pointing up the need 
for an all-out offensive against com- 
munism. It is self-explanatory, and I 
ask unanimous consent to include it as 
a portion of my remarks: 

As private citizens, the staff and students 
of the Naval Reserve Officers’ School 11-2, 
located in San Diego, Calif., have become 
increasingly concerned about the urgent 
need of the free world, under the leadership 
of the United States of Amerita to firmly 
meet and defeat the threat to freedom posed 
by the Communist ideology. We firmly be- 
lieve that we must assume the type of 
leadership required to arouse the free world 
and our countrymen to the seriousness and 
dangers of the cold war and demonstrate 
a united and determined will to win. 

We believe— 

That loyalty, to one's country, one’s re- 
ligion, one’s family and one’s self is never 


out of style. 


* That the responsibilities of citizenship 
take precedence over its privileges and one 
should be proud to quickly announce his 
loyalty to his country. 

That high moral standards and physical 
fitness are vital to our national survival. 

That the people of the free world must 
be made to realize that freedom is never 
complete, never secure and never free and we 
must be prepared to make the sacrifices 
necessary to keep our freedom. 

That every means of education must be 
utilized to develop in the people of our 
country and of the free world a deep-seated 
understanding of our economic and political 
systems which have produced the most free- 
dom for the individual; the greatest respect 
for his rights and the most food for his 
table of any other system in the world. 

That the struggle with the Communist 
ideology can never be negotiated and must 
be aggressively combated with the entire 
spectrum of our armament—political, eco- 
nomic, moral and physical—by assuming 
the offensive and that freedom 
is indivisible and must be made available to 
all peoples and not only to ourselves alone. 

That since the United States will not strike 
the first blow in a nuclear exchange, we 
must, therefore, have a nonmilitary defense 
posture which can absorb the first strike 
and still retain an overwhelming retaliatory 
striking force and provide a sound post- 
attack mobilization base. 

That a strong nonmilitary defense system 
to complement our offensive capabilities will, 
in the long run, minimize the risks of a 
nuclear exchange. 

That to achieve these ends 

We recommend— 

The implementation of a national program 
to strengthen our moral character and en- 
courage physical fitness. 

The propagation of a Universal Bill of 
Rights clearly setting fomm the goals to- 
ward which we are striving and the prin- 
ciples for which we stand. 

That our military alliances, such as NATO 
and SEATO, be strengthened economically 
and politically as well as militarily to achieve 
maximum effectiveness and to demonstrate a 
united determination to meet the Commu- 
nist threat. 
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That legally constituted law enforcement 
and investigatory bodies, such as the FBI; 
the Senate Internal Security Committee and 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, be fully supported in out 
the missions given them by the President 
and the Congress of the United States. 

An upgrading of the role of the Office of 
Civil and Defense Mobilization and a wider 
scope of responsibility for the Armed Forces 
(particularly the Reserve components) in the 
area of nonmilitary defense. 

That a nationwide training and educa- 
tional program be instituted to teach the 
Serious nature of the cold war; our respon- 
sibilities as citizens and the techniques of 
nonmilitary defense. 

That we modernize and streamline our 
stockpiling practices and cut administrative 
redtape to insure maximum effectiveness 
in time of emergency. 

That we start immediate construction of 
a system of fallout shelters throughout the 
Nation and initiate construction of blast 
shelters in strategic areas. 

That we encourage (through dollar-match- 
ing programs or tax relief) industry to de- 
centralize geographically its production ca- 
pacity and to incorporate into and equip 
fallout (or blast) shelters in all new-plant 
construction. 

That we encourage State governments to 
pass legislation providing that shelter con- 
struction by individual homeowners be con- 
sidered as nontaxable capital improvements. 

We conclude— 

That the Nation’s total effort must be 
mobilized to combat communism and, toward 
this, we pledge our full support. 


Voices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
a new Boy Scout camp was dedicated in 
the mountains of my southeastern Okla- 
homa home. Included in these facilities 
is an amphitheater constructed as a me- 
morial to Lt. Edward P. Shuller. 

Lieutenant Shuller, son of Dr. and 
Mrs. E. H. Shuller of McAlester, Okla., 
was one of four Air Force crewmen killed 
when their B-47 jet bomber crashed dur- 
ing a training mission last February 21. 

It is always difficult to lose a loved 
ons; when it is a young man of fine char- 
acter and high promise of a great con- 
tribution to society, it is doubly so. I 
watched this boy grow up in Oklahoma 
and Arkansas schools, marry, and be- 
come the father of a beautiful little girl. 
He embarked on his military service with 
the same unsparing enthusiasm with 
which he approached every undertaking. 
He took his Air Force training seriously 
and made rapid progress until he be- 
came a pilot in the Strategic Air Com- 
mand operation. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 


sent, I wish to insert in the Recorp the 
remarks of Lieutenant Shuller’s younger 
brother, John, at the dedication of the 
Edward Paul Shuller Memorial Amphi- 
theater. It is one of the most inspiring 
tributes I have ever read, reflecting an 
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understanding and appreciation of tre- 
mendous depth: 
Voices 

My brother's boyhood was molded by many 
influences—as is true, of course of all boys 
and girls. I could never hope to know all of 
the forces which influenced him. Certainly 
there were those which boosted him toward 
enlightened adulthood with its responsibil- 
ities, and there were, no doubt, those which 
provided obstacles, But probably one of the 
most powerful influences was a range of 
ancient mountains. These hills (for they 
hardly justify the title mountains“) are the 
pride of southeastern Oklahoma. They range 
mostly south of the South Canadian River 
and mostly east of U.S. Highway 69, and al- 
though they adhere to limits prescribed by 
a river and a highway, they have absolutely 
no regard for the boundary between the 
United States and Arkansas. 

Whereas most people acquaint themselves 
with the ruggedness of the Kiamichis from 
the soft seat of the family oil burner, my 
brother fell in love with these hills the hard 
way—afoot. He and a small group of bud- 
dies first lifted pack to back and turned on 
civilization at the wise old age of 14, or 
thereabout. And it was not easy. Simply 
carrying a pack weighing from half to three- 
quarters as much as its porter is hard work 
without the added niceties of steep slopes, 
twisted ankles, underbrush, and nearly in- 
digestible food. (I recall the story of my 
brother’s first attempt to make pudding. 
The wayfarers had chosen a certain pudding 
mix because of its elementary instructions. 
It was absolutely foolproof. But then, my 
brother was no fool. How he managed to 
create a pudding that not only was in- 
digestible but was an integral part of the 
pan as well, is to this day a culinary and 
chemical mystery. His companions threw 
away the pan with its integral pudding, ate 
dry cereal, and marvelled greatly.) 

After that first hike, the boys were 
thoroughly brainwashed. There just wasn't 
any other place fit for a red-blooded boy. 
The old battle cry of the worldwise assumed 
new meaning: “To the woods.” 

As the boys grew older, some dropped out 
of the clique, and others were duly initi- 
ated. The initiation was performed on a 
hike, with great seriousness and pomp—if 
circumstances called for it. There was al- 
ways the great bobcat hunt—the bobcat be- 
ing some member of the party who had un- 


obtrusively faded into the darkness a short. 


distance away. A great howling and growl- 
ing would commence and everyone would re- 
act according to some prearranged plan— 
everyone, that is, except the initiate who 
supposedly had no idea what was going on. 
This was always good for a laugh. (There 
was the time when the bobcat, while crawl- 
ing around in the darkness, put his hand 
down upon the forest floor and was sur- 
prised to feel it move, He recoiled a dis- 
tance and turned his flashlight onto the spot 
he had just vacated, finding it inhabited by 
a 5-foot diamond-back rattlesnake. The 
boy called for help and the whole army of 
the Kiamichi descended upon the bedaz- 
zled creature. My brother emptied his .22 
revolver into the snake’s head—only, true to 
form, he missed—so they had to kill it with 
rocks.) This was the environment in which 
Ed thrived. He loved the mountains for the 
adventure they afforded, their beauty merely 
setting the stage for his mischief. 

But then one night at the end of a hard 
day’s hike, when they undertook one last 
mountain in the hope of seeing the lights 
of Talihina on the other side, my brother 
began to undergo a transformation. By 
their calculations, they had covered fifteen 
rugged miles that day, and they were ex- 
hausted. When, upon reaching the summit 
of the mountain, they found just another 
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hill on the other side, it began to occur to 
Ed and his friends how vast the land was 
and how small they themselves were, From 
their vantage-point atop the hill, the world 
assumed a new dimension—the mountains a 
new meaning. This no longer was a stage for 
childish horseplay, It was a creation of God; 
a panorama of splendid beauty. They sat si- 
lently together for a long time beneath the 
stars, each boy immersed in men’s thoughts. 
Then, after a while, they descended into the 
new valley and set up their camp on the 
shore of a mountain lake, working hushed. 

My brother told me later that as he lay in 
his sleeping bag that night, watching the 
stars and thinking, he imagined he heard 
voices. They were not speaking in words. 
There were the calls of wild creatures—night 
birds, frogs and water insects, wild dogs; yet 
he had heard these before. There were the 
rustle of oak leaves and the whisper of pine 
needles as the spirit of the wind, haunting 
the night, crept past; nor was this new 
either. Then there were the stars and the 
gray night-clouds, None of it was new. He 
had seen and heard it all before. But it was 
different. It was different, because he had 
never felt it before. He was now a part of 
nature and nature a part of himself. Here 
on the shores of this mountain iake deep in 
Choctaw country he established communion 
with nature, with mankind—past, present, 
and future—and with God himself. He 
heard the voices of the Universe and of In- 
finity. 

The next morning the day dawned glori- 
ously against the mountain west of the lake, 
and the campers, following a forest rangers’ 
road, emerged from the wilderness, singing. 

When I reached an age capable of some 
maturity, my brother introduced me to the 
wilderness he had so frequently described. 
Through his eyes I had seen this world be- 
fore, and through his discovery of its magical 
beauty I quickly found communion, too. I 
heard the voices. But what to me was and 
is an equally great treasure, was the fact that 
through these adventures I discovered my 
brother. When Ed went off to college, the 
camping trips became fewer, and with his 
marriage, they stopped altogether. But the 
communion with nature remained, and the 
communion between brothers remained. 

Soon my brother had a new love—the sky. 
He was commissioned into the Air Force 
upon graduation and set out to make it his 
career. To achieve his end, he drove him- 
self as he had never before done. He in- 
formed a skeptical kid brother that college 
is a snap alongside the Air Force pilot train- 
ing routine. 

First he underwent basic training just as 
every two-legged, two-armed, single-headed 
man does. This was alien, but he endured 
it willingly for the promise of things to 
come, After this basic phase, there came 
an agonizing period of time devoted to 
classwork. And, yet, it was a stimulating 
time. The men were earthbound, but the 
competition was sustained at such a fierce 
level that many candidates dropped out. Ed 
survived the ordeal with his wife's assistance 
and went on to basic pilot training. With 
each new aircraft, the pressure was applied 
again. More men fell by the wayside. Ed 
graduated to twin-engine jet trainers, then 
to single-engine jet trainers, and finally was 
ordered to the Strategic Air Command as a 
candidate for pilot training in the B-47 jet 
bomber. 

Although Ed and his wife, Marily, did not 
always like the areas where they were sta- 
tioned, he, at least, could escape. No mat- 
ter how the dust blew or the rain fell, no mat- 
ter if it were hot or cold, the domain of the 
big bird was always the same. It could rise 
above the petty problems of weather and 
could skirt the larger ones. Here in this rare, 
lonely world he could hear the voices again, 
speaking different tongues, but unmistak- 
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ably clear. Here was the very hall of God. 

As a copilot my brother was assigned to 
a crew, and ordered to Columbus, Ohio. At 
last he was operational. He was in the busi- 
ness and a professional. And, with a re- 
newed enthusiasm, he and his little family 
(there was a baby girl by now) set off on the 
new adventure. 

About this time the hometown Boy Scout 
Council took possession of a lake in the Ki- 
amichi Mountains of Choctaw country and 
started the machinery for the construction of 
a new camp. 

Christmas rang in and faded, and the new 
year 1961 was born. Time flew on the wings 
of happiness and January like a 
breeze, February was well advanced when 
a new blast of winter set the forces of early 
spring into rout. February 21 was dying in 
the hills of Kentucky, a raw night in the 
vanguard of winter's icy legions, when some- 
where in the blackness two aircraft an- 
. nounced their presence with a sound like 
distant thunder—one a throbbing, the other 
a smooth rumble. On the ground below, a 
farmer momentarily ceased his doing and 
hastily swept the sky with a glance. Then 
burying his frosted chin in his collar, he 
went on his way again. The two thunders 
mingled into oneness. 

Up in the night, subdued lights glowed 
within instrument panels. Voices calmly 
announced the progress of a routine refuel- 
ing operation—routine, except for the ex- 

turbulence. Then suddenly the 
bomber shuddered. Trouble. Hands darted 
from control to control. What was it? Eyes 
flitted from instrument to instrument, not- 
ing anxiously the steady unwinding of one. 
The world began to spin. The navigator 
ejected. The needles on that dial flew 
round, round, round. 

Churchgoers, alarmed at a terrifying new 
sound dashed out of doors. The noise 
crescendoed reached a climax, and then the 
whole sky was alight. For what seemed an 
eternity, firebrands fell from the sky. For 
a while, time was suspended and the world 
was in confusion. Then the night settled 
upon the hills again, and winter continued 
its soundless advance. When the morning 
dawned, the forest found itself covered with 
snow and sprinkled with twisted aluminum 
tinsel. 

The Lion of March this year, arrived softly 
on padded feet. 

Soon Boy Scouts will camp once again, on 
the shores of a quiet lake in the ageless 
Kiamichi country. They will shout and 
sweat, play and work, and when they are 
exhausted, they will drop into their bed- 
rolls and sleep. But in the quiet of the night 
they will hear voices: The wind whispering 
in the pines, the moon and the stars, the 
clouds and the night-birds, and perhaps 
they'll hear the wail of the wild dog. And 
mingled inaudibly among the other voices 
will be the voice of a boy who cached a part 
of his being, a piece of his soul, in the hilis 
of the Choctaws; the voice of a boy who 
loved this forest and carved his love in- 
delibly on the wind. 


Arguments for Red China Recognition 
Aren’t Valid—U.S. Proposal on U.N. 
Seat for Red China Is Senseless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
some of the most disturbing and alarm- 
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ing type of thinking that seems to per- 
vade the atmosphere of the New Fron- 
tier is that which persists in the belief 
in either the necessity for or the in- 
evitability of the diplomatic recognition 
of Communist China and its being scated 
in the United Nations; particularly in 
spite of overwhelming public and con- 
gressional opposition. Of course, the 
mere fact that overwhelming numbers 
oppose this move is not the reason that 
such a policy would be unsound and un- 
fortunate; sheer weight of numbers is no 
more a valid means of settling the prob- 
lem than is saying that such a move is 
inevitable because neither argument at- 
tempts to decide the question on its 
merits. Two editorials appearing in the 
Flint (Mich.) Journal on June 20 and 
28 argue the case on its merits and con- 
clude that such a policy would be sense- 
less. It seems inconceivable to me that 
after we have lost face with many of our 
Far Eastern allies for failing to stop Red 
aggression in Laos that we would con- 
tinue to hear rumors that the admi- 
istration is still considering a policy 
which could only serve to raise even 
greater doubts in the minds of the free 
people of Asia about our determination 
to keep them free. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I wish to place in the 
Recorp these editorials as further evi- 
dence in the case against recognition: 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, June 20, 

1961] 
ARGUMENTS FoR RED |CHuINA RECOGNITION 
AREN'T VALID 

The national strategy committee of the 
American Security Council, a bipartisan non- 
profit organization with over 2,700 member 
institutions, Monday urged President Ken- 
nedy, Congress and all Americans to stand 
firm on the question of admitting Red China 
to membership in the United Nations. 

In a 28-page report released at a Wash- 
ington press conference, the committee said 
admission of Red China would irreparably 
damage our national security. 

The question of membership for Red China 
is scheduled to come up for the lith con- 
secutive year when the U.N. General As- 
sembly meets in September. In past years, 
the question has been kept from the agenda 
by majority vote. However, the favorable 
vote margin has decreased each year, and 
there are indications that this time the 
U.S. stand will not be upheld. 

Monday's appeal in Washington called for 
an immediate joint resolution of Congress 
to “reaffirm in unmistakable language our 
opposition to such admittance.” Such bold 
leadership at this time is seen as necessary 
to offset the effects of a campaign led by the 
British to admit Red China. 

Committee Chairman Loyd Wright said his 
group is amazed at how many Americans 
have been taken in by propaganda efforts 
supporting the Communist Chinese. 

“Maybe the loss of North Vietnam and 
Tibet, and the near loss of Laos isn't too 
Meaningful to some Americans,” he said. 
“But how in heaven's name can any Ameri- 
can forget Red Chinese participation in 
Korea and their continuing violation of the 
Korean truce? Over 33,000 Americans were 
killed and 103,000 wounded in Korea, mostly 
by Red Chinese troops.” 

What are the arguments on the side of 
admitting Red China? 

Well, there are those who say that we 
should accord diplomatic recognition be- 
cause the Communist regime has been in 


` power so long that it has won the right to it. 


This is not sound reasoning. Diplomatic 
recognition is a privilege, not a right. Cer- 
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tainly it is nothing that is compelled by the 
mere lapse of time. 

Naturally, we can't ignore the existence of 
Red China. And we haven't. We have dealt 
with it in relation to the Korean and Indo- 
china armistices. For many years we have 
been, and still are, dealing with it in an 
effort to free our citizens and to obtain re- 
ciprocal renunciations of force. 

There are others who claim that recogni- 
tion is inevitable, so why not now? 

Let us hope that the United States need 
never succumb to the argument of inevita- 
bility. We still can fashion our own destiny. 
We haven't yet accepted the mastery of 
Communist forces, 

There also are some who suggest that if we 
assist the Chinese Reds to gain in prestige 
and importance they may eventually break 
with the Soviet Union and that is our best 
hope for the future. 

Undoubtedly there are basic power rival- 
ries between Russia and Red China in Asia, 
but also the two centers of Communist dom- 
ination are bound together by close ideo- 
logical ties. Perhaps they may someday 
clash, but we want to make sure their quar- 
rel isn’t over how to divide up the United 
States. 

To follow this theory might well be a case 
of giving Red China enough rope to hang us. 

Internationally the Chinese Reds do not 
conform to the practices of civilized nations; 
do not live up to their international obli- 
gations; have not been peaceful in the past 
and give no evidence of altering their policy 
of force. Their foreign policies are hostile 
to us and our Asian allles. 

Under such circumstances it would be folly 
for us to establish relations with them or 
stand still for their entry into the United 
Nations—even if they would drop their out- 
landish provisions aimed at bringing us to 
our knees. To do so would only enhance 
their ability to strangle freedom in Asia. 

It was Charles E. Bohlen, special assistant 
to the Secretary of State and one of the top 
US. authorities on Communist affairs, who 
pointed out that the control of a piece of 
property is not the only prerequisite for 
official recognition. 

“If a gangster mob seizes control of Chi- 
cago’s southside, it has to be contended with, 
but it isn't necessary to invite it in to be a 
part of the city council.” 

[From the Flint (Mich.) Journal, June 28, 
1961 
U.S. Proposa on U.N. Seat ror Rep CHINA 
Is SENSELESS 

The announcement that the Kennedy-ad- 
ministration is considering a proposal under 
which Communist China would be offered a 
seat in the United Nations must rank as one 
of the weirdest trial balloons ever sent up in 
the Nation’s Capital. A 

The offer—seating on a basis of equality 
with Nationalist China—is said to be based 
on the belief that Communist China would 
surely refuse it. 

But what if Peiping accepted?) Has any- 
one thought of that? 

The belief that Peiping would spurn the 
offer is based on statements by Red Chinese 
leaders that they would never accept a UN. 
seat unless the Nationalist Chinese were 
thrown out. 

Is there anything in the history of com- 
munism that proves the Reds never change 
their minds? Quite the contrary, and it 
would be surprising if they turned down 
such a tailormade offer to create chaos in 
the United Nations. 

If anything, history has shown over and 
over that Communists will quickly accept 
half a loaf as being better than none—for 
the time being. í 

The New York Times that sup- 
porters of the proposal believe it would re- 
lieve the United States of a charge that it is 
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ignoring the 600 million people of mainland 
China. 

The charge, of course, is ridiculous. It is 
not we who are ignoring the people of Red 
China. The Peiping dictator is the one who 
is ignoring them—ignoring every human 
right in the book. 

Administration sources have emphasized 
that admission of Red China on a basis of 
equality with the Nationalists would not 
affect the Nationalist Government's perma- 
nent seat on the Security Council. But 
wouldn't Peiping, from its Assembly seat, 
press a claim to a place on the Security Coun- 
cil—at least on an alternating basis? Equal- 
ity, you know. 

This new proposal, coming on the heels 
of a sharp reversal in U.S.-Asian policy in 
the matter of Outer Mongolia, makes one 
wonder. Who are the people in the Kennedy 
administration pressing for a softer policy 
on Red China? A softer policy would bring 
more trouble, not less. 

Our action on Outer Mongolia must cause 
uneasiness among our allies in Asia. After 
years of treating Outer Mongolia as a mere 
agency of Soviet Russia, which it is, the 
United States now is in the process of trying 
to determine whether Outer Mongolia is 
really an independent nation and, as such, 
eligible for U.N. membership. 

Presumably the answer will be in the af- 
firmative, for certainly we must know all 
about Outer Mongolia that we need to know 
at this late date. The talk of a study is 
merely designed to ease the issue into the 
public stream. And thus another fake re- 
public will enter the United Nations to make 
the task of peace-seeking nations even more 
difficult. 

And now the proposal being considered 
on Red China. Administration officials deny 
that it is a change in U.S. policy on Red 
China, pointing out that the key element 
in the plan is assumption that Peiping would 
reject the offer. 

That is fuzzy thinking, and it is alarming 
to see it cropping out in the Kennedy ad- 
ministration. 

And what if Peiping accepts the offer. 
Wouldn't we look silly? 

There must be better heads than that 
in the new administration, and we can only 
hope that they will prevail. 


Captive Nations Week a Noble 
Experiment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the widespread acceptance of my pro- 
posal for a special House Committee on 
the Captive Nations, and in support of 
my resolution to that end, I bring to 
your attention an article in the Wash- 
ington Star of July 16, 1961, by Alick 
de Montmorency entitled “Captive Na- 
tions Week a Noble Experiment.” 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK A NOBLE EXPERIMENT 
(By Alick de Montmorency) 

A remarkable experiment, pitting the 

power of moral force against the military 


might of Soviet Russia, enters its third year 


today. 

It began 2 years ago when a joint resolu- 
tion of Congress set the third week of July 
as a period of commemoration of the lost 
national independence of a score of coun- 

t 
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tries in Europe and Asia and of the destroyed 
freedom of the many millions of people of 
various races and creeds who lived there. 

There was not much new in the resolu- 
tion, since the loss of freedom by the many 
nations behind the Iron Curtain was already 
keenly felt here. 

And the resolution itself was a rather 
innocuous-sounding document, more in the 
nature of compassion for the helpless Captive 
Nations than of a concrete step toward their 
eventual liberation from the Communist 
yoke. 


HITTING AN EXPOSED NERVE 


Yet the Soviet reaction to the resolution 
and to the celebration of the Captive Nations 
Week which followed was a very angry one— 
indicating that the blow struck home and 
that the Soviet leaders were keenly aware 
of the chink in their armor constituted by 
the yearning for freedom of the nations they 
had enslaved and to which the new Amer- 
ican gesture gave new hope. 

The captive nations which the congres- 
sional resolution enumerated included Idel- 
Ural, a tiny nation on the eastern fringes of 
Europe which had existed independently 
only a few months and was extinguished by 
the Bolsheviks of Vladimir Lenin in 1918, 
as well as the largest and oldest existing na- 
tion—the continental China, which came 
under Communist rule when a Soviet-spon- 
sored revolutionary movement won out a 
little more than a decade ago. 


ANCIENT LITHUANIANS 


Those captive nations also included the 
Lithuanians, who vie with the Chinese in 
antiquity with their 5,000-odd years of na- 
tional existence, and who once formed Eu- 
rope’s largest kingdom. 

And they included the Ingushes, one of 
the smallest nations on this globe—a few 
thousand—who are descended from 
crusaders of Richard the Lion-Hearted and 
Circassian women. A warlike people, whose 
tall stature and light complexion be-speak 
of their crusader ancestry, the Ingushes in- 
curred the wrath of Stalin by their guerilla 
activities and were uprooted by his order in 
1945, together with their neighbor, the 
Chechen, and deported in toto to Siberia. 

Altogether, the captive nations were con- 
quered by the Soviets in three main phases. 

Back in 1917 and 1918, Lenin, mortally 
afraid lest the non-Russian nations which 
had been ruled by the czars side with the 
White Russian armies in the civil war which 
then raged, solemnly professed to adhere 
to the principle of national self-determina- 
tion which President Wilson had just 
proclaimed. 

This strategy largely worked, for only the 
Cossacks and those Ukrainians who were de- 
voted to the czar actively helped the White 
Russian forces. 

But once the armies of the white gen- 
erals—Denikine, Yudenich, Wrangel—and 
those of Admiral Kolchak—were defeated, 
the Bolsheviks turned their attention to the 
nationalities who had stood aloof. Succes- 
sively the Nationalist Urkrainians, the Geor- 
gians, the Armenians, the Kazaks, the Kirg- 
hiz, and the Mongols, were conquered and 
annexed to the U.S.S.R. r 

Meanwhile, the Poles, the Lithuanians, the 
Latvians, the Estonlans who had managed to 
consolidate their independence sufficiently, 
were able to win out when Lenin attempted 
to take them over. 

However, their turn came in 1939 when 
Lenin's successor, Stalin, struck a bargain 
with Hitler and got his blessing to take over 
half of Poland, plus the Baltic countries and 
Bessarabia. 


THIRD ROUND AT IRAN 


The third round of Soviet territorial ac- 
quisitions began at the Teheran Conference, 
in 1943, when Churchill and Roosevelt ac- 
quiesced to Stalin’s winnings which were ob- 
tained from the Nazis. 
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The satellite empire in Europe was rounded 
out when the Communists seized Czecho- 
slovakia in February 1948. 

Today the captive nations—to give them 
the title bestowed by the U.S. Congress— 
represent a heteroclite grouping, with little 
to unite them except their common hatred of 
the Communist Russian yoke. 

The United Nations Organization, whose 
Charter, resolutions, principles, etc., had, at 
the outset, laid heavy emphasis on national 
independence of all peoples, has proven a dis- 
appointment. 

Not only was there right, from the begin- 
ning, the Soviet veto in the Security Council, 
but even the General Assembly, on which the 
organizations representing the captive na- 
tions in exile had placed bright hopes, be- 
haved no better. 

PROBLEM IN U.N. 

A hitherto little-known phenomenon has 
worked in that international gathering 
against the captive nations. It is that the 
many and very diverse nonwhite U.N. dele- 
gates, and their clients at home, while very 
sensitive to any sign of European oppression 
against—and even simply of European rule 
over nonwhite nations—are rather indiffer- 
ent whent it comes to endochromatic oppres- 
sion—that is, to oppression where the tor- 
mentor and the victim have a similar skin 

‘coloring. They do get very excited when they 
see, for example, the Lithuanians being bru- 
talized by their fellow Europeans, the Rus- 
sians. 

Thus deprived of any legal recourse, the 
exiled representatives of the captive nations 
have turned their efforts to the moral 
realm—appealing to the conscience of ethical 
people in the Western countries, and first of 
all in the United States. 


SS “Hope”—Better Than Tractors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. McFALL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
concerning the Project Hope, which has 
done so much in developing good will 
for our Nation by doing good deeds for 
others. 

Following is text of the editorial from 
the Stockton (Calif.) Daily Record: 

SS “Hors”—Betrer THAN TRACTORS 

This is the first time foreigners came to 
Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
rice. We will never forget what you have 
done. 

Sumbawa is an island in the Indonesian 
archipelago, and the speaker was the mayor 
of the island. He was addressing a member 
of the staff of the SS Hope, the hospital ship 
whose 15 doctors, 24 nurses, and 30 tech- 
niclans have been treating and training 
Indonesians for 8 months. The score of 
the good works of these volunteers: 17,000 
clinical patients, 700 major surgical opera- 
tions, 800 classes and lectures, 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

The Hope now is on its final medical mis- 
sion before return, a stay of 4 months in 
the Vietnamese port of Saigon in a country 
that is reeling under the pressure of Com- 
munist subversion. 

There is good prospect that Hope voyages 
will be multiplied. A Senate resolution au- 
thorizes the President to establish a “white 
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feet" of mercy to rush assistance to disaster 
areas and to carry on a regular program of 
technical and medical training and aid. 

The Hope was refitted at a cost of $2 mil- 
lion in Federal funds, but its voyage was 
financed with $3% million in private sub- 
scriptions. There is a waiting list of volun- 
teering doctors and nurses. Project Hope 
aspires to send more ships on missions to 
Africa and South America if money is forth- 
coming. 

It would be good to divert to this cause 
the tractors-for-Castro money that is un- 
likely, in any event, to buy freedom for 
prisoners. 


Iam particularly glad to have the op- 


portunity to bring this matter to vour- 


attention, since I am one of the many 
cosponsors of the legislation (H. Con. 
Res. 166) which would establish a Great 
White Fleet of U.S. mercy ships, of which 
the SS Hope is in essence a prototype. 
Background of the Hope project is of 
interest. 

Project Hope is a privately sponsored 
program to share this Nation's modern 
medical knowledge and skills with newly 
developing countries. Its primary ve- 
hicle is the SS Hope I, a floating medical 
center—serving southeast Asia in its 
first year of operation. The vessel, for- 
medly the U.S. Navy hospital ship Con- 
solation built during World War II, is on 
loan from the Government. It contains 
the most modern medical equipment, 
supplies, and training aids. 

The permanent medical staff of the SS 
Hope I includes 15 physicians, 2 den- 
tists, 25 nurses, and 30 auxiliary per- 
sonnel. Volunteer teams of up to 35 
physicians are flown to the ship on a 
rotating basis for tours of 2 to 4 months. 
The medical staff includes top special- 
ists in the key fields of medicine. The 
permanent staff includes Dr. James E, 
Yates, formerly of the Stockton State 
Hospital staff. 

Hope is essentially a teaching program, 
although necessarily there is treatment 
involved. American members of the 
medical staff are assigned to work in 
small teams with their local counter- 
parts. This enables the American staff- 
ers to pass along modern techniques 
and the latest medical knowledge under 
working conditions. 

Project Hope was founded and is 
headed by Dr. William B. Walsh, Wash- 
ington, D.C. internist and heart special- 
ist. It is the major activity of the 
People-to-People Health Foundation, 
Inc., 1818 M Street NW., Washington 
6, D.C. 


Finland Expands Her Chief Export 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 26, 1961 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
has long been interested in the impact of 
imports and exports upon employment 
in this country, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to an excellent ar- 
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ticle that appeared recently in the New 
York Times, entitled “Finland Expands 
Her Chief Export.“ 

This comprehensive report, dealing 
largely with the progress of the robust 
Finnish pulp and paper industry, also 
reviewed the significant strides made by 
this small nation of courageous, free- 
dom-loving people in unshackling the 
yoke of Soviet-dominated trade. The 
demand from Russia for war reparations 
in the form of machine goods rather 
than forest products resulted in the de- 
velopment of a large-scale machinery 
industry, with production now increas- 
ingly oriented to the West. 

With only 14 percent of Finnish ex- 
ports and 15 percent of her imports ac- 
counted for by the Soviet Union, it is 
noteworthy that the bulk of Finland's 
trade is with Western Europe, which 
represents more than 64 percent of her 
exports and 70 percent of her imports. 

As the article points out, the United 
States is a relatively small but important 
market for Finland, taking 5 percent of 
her exports and supplying 8 percent of 
her imports. Clearly, this commerce is on 
the increase and it is no coincidence that 
a leading city of Finland, Tampere, is 
frequentiy referred to as “The Pitts- 
burgh of Finland.” 

Finland, a nation of integrity and high 
principles, has a vigorous free enterprise 
system and a democratic government. 
In connection with its expanding trade 


with the United States, I understand- 


that. Finnish products imported here are 
of high quality, fairly priced, and have 
not caused dislocations to American em- 
ployment. 

The facts presented in this informative 
article were of special interest to me not 
only because of the trade issue, but. be- 
cause they relate to a country which I 
have admired for many years. Ethnic 
groups have made dramatic contribu- 
tions to America’s spiritual and economic 
strength, and Finland stands in the fore- 
front of countries whose peoples have 
brought significant dimensions to the 
American way of life. In my congres- 
sional district there are many persons of 
Finnish descent; they should feel very 
proud of their heritage. 

I request permission to include the 
notable article on Finland by John J. 
Abele iz the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
FINLAND EXPANDS HER CHIEF EXPORT—PULP 

AND PAPER INDUSTRY Is PusHING To RAISE 

OUTPUT 

(By John J. Abele) 

A major expansion of the pulp and paper 
industry is underway in Finland. It is 
expected to lead to an improvement in the 
country’s international trading position. 

Work is progressing on various industrial 
fronts but it is most apparent in the pulp 
and paper field, one of the bulwarks of the 
Finnish economy and its leading export 
category. 

In 1960, exports of pulp and paper ac- 
counted for 42 percent of Finland’s total 
exports of $989 million. All forest prod- 
ucts—including lumber, plywood, and tim- 
ber—accounted for about 75 percent of the 
total. 

Under the pulp and paper expansion pro- 
gram, productive capacity of pulp is being 
increased 45 percent to 5,430,000 metric tons 
a year. Paper and paperboard capacity is 
being raised 48 percent to 2,940,000 tons. 
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The largest increases are being made in 
newsprint and sulfate pulp. 


IMPORTANT FIGURES 


The figures are relatively small in terms 
of US. production, which last year 
amounted to 34,300,000 tons of paper and 
paperboard alone. But they are important 
figures for Finland which has a population 
of 4,500,000. 

The expansion program is costing well over 
$300 million most of which is being provided 
from Finnish sources, as has been the case 
with most of the industry's postwar expan- 
sion. The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development (World Bank) 
has provided a loan of $37 million, 

Part of the increased production will find 
its way to the United States, but most of it 
will supply the rapidly growing demand for 
paper products in Western Europe, tradition- 
ally Finland's largest export market, 

Although Finland shares a long border 
with the Soviet Union, its large Communist 
neighbor accounts for only 14 percent of 
Finnish exports and 15 percent of its im- 
ports, mostly coal, oil, and fertilizers. The 
bulk of Finland's foreign trade is with the 
nations of Western Europe, which take more 
than 64 percent of Finland's exports and 
supply almost 70 percent of her imports. The 
United Kingdom and West Germany are her 
two largest trading partners in the area. 

Finland's relation to the markets of West- 
ern Europe was strengthened earlier this 
year when she became an associate member 
of the European Free Trade Association, also 
known as the Outer Seven. The principal 
advantage for Finland is that she will be on 
equal terms with Sweden, another leading 
supplier of forest products to Western 
Europe. 

The United States is a small but important 
market for Finland, taking 5 percent of her 
exports and supplying 8 percent of her im- 
ports. Pulp, paper, and paperboard account 
for about 90 percent of Finnish shipments to 
this country. 

Although Finland supplies a small por- 
tion of the paper needs of the United States 
220.000 tons of paper and paperboard in 
1960—the largeness and steadiness of the 
market is an attractive feature. It also 
gives Finland an opportunity to ease her 
trade deficit—excess of imports over exports 
—with this country, which last year 
amounted to more than $11 million. Fin- 
land's overall trade deficit last year was 
$72,600,000. 8 

Finnish-American trade is likely to be 
spurred by two programs now underway. 
One is a visit by a U.S. trade mission to 
Finland. The other is a U.S. Industries Ex- 
hibit in Helsinki, which will continue until 
June 11, 

One of the bright spots in the Finnish ex- 
port picture is the rapid rise in sales of 
metal products and machinery. Volume in 
these products almost doubled in the last 
5 years. 

The buildup in this area was largely a 
result of Soviet demands that Finnish war 
reparations be paid in machine goods rather 
than foresteproducts. Finland had to de- 
velop her niachinery industry to meet the 
Russian demands. When the reparations 
were completed, the Finns had to find other 
outlets for their production. 

Another factor was the growth of the 
pulp and paper industry, which requires a 
large amount of heavy equipment. The 
Finns have made large purchases of equip- 
ment in this country but they now supply 
a large part of their own requirements and 
are building up an export trade as well. 

Although three-quarters of her land is 
covered with forests, Finland is striving to 
‘stretch her wood resources as far as possible 
to keep up with the expanding demand. 
The present increases in pulp and paper 
operations will tax available supplies of 
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conventional pulpmaking timber—pine and 
spruce—but increasing use of hardwoods, 
such as birch, and more complete utiliza- 
tion of softwood species is expected to assure 
adequate supplies. 


Appraisal of New Frontier Finds Aims 
Still Unfulfilled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK 


MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 3 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, we 
are now reaching the end of the first 6 
months of the Kennedy administration 
and it would seem that this is an appro- 
priate timè to take stock of the actions 
of the New Frontier. Just what are the 
new programs and just what are the 
often-mentioned sacrifices which were 
the campaign basis of last Noyember’s 
narrow electoral margin? These ques- 
tions are posed to me daily in corre- 
spondence and personal visits as the 
American citizens begin to realize the 
difference between rhetoric and deeds. 
In light of these critical questions, I 
wish to include in the Recorp the fol- 
lowing Washington Sunday Star article 
of July 16, 1961, which sets out objec- 
tively a review of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration record. As you read this article 
I urge you to ask the questions “What 
sharp breaks from policies of the past 
have occurred?” and “What sacrifices 
other than individual freedom have the 
American people been asked to make?“ 

The article follows: 

APPRAISAL OF NeW FRONTIER Finns AIMS 
5 STILL UNFULFILLED 
(By David S. Broder) 

A year and a day have elapsed since John 
F. Kennedy, accepting the nomination of the 
Democratic Party for the Presidency of the 
United States, squinted into a Pacific sunset 
and said: 

“We stand today on the edge of a New 
Frontier—a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and 
threats.” 

The shafts of light were almost horizontal, 
crossing the Los es Coliseum from 
homeplate to the bleachers and illuminating 
the face of the tense young man speaking 
the words that were to become the theme of 
his successful campaign. 

A year older, a few pounds heavier, and 
burdened by 6 months in office, President 
Kennedy is resting today on Cape Cod. 
From the porch of his home, he looks east 
over Nantucket Sound, not toward a new 
frontier, but toward the old and persistent 
problem of Berlin. 

In the weekend lull in Washington, it 
seems appropriate to ask the question, How 
goes the New Frontier? 

PROMISED BREAK 

Mr. Kennedy had pledged a year ago that 
his election would bring a sharp break with 
the policies of the past. “The world is 
changing,” he said. “The old era is ending. 
The old ways will not do.” 

But how new, really, are his programs? 

He had insisted, a year ago, that his New 
Frontier would ask the American people to 
emulate the pioneers and give up some of 
their personal comfort for the common cause, 
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He had said his administration would “hold 
out the promise of more sacrifice, instead of 
more security.” 

But where, really, has the frontier spirit 
entered the program of the New Frontier? 

These questions were put yesterday to two 
men, both associates of Mr. Kennedy for 
many years, one a devoted follower and the 
other a frequent critic. 

The critic replied, There haven't been 
any new solutions to new problems from this 
administration. For the most part, they 
have been preoccupied with old problems 
and have been using the ideas that have 
been kicking around in Congress for the 
last 6 years. ` 

“As for sacrifice," he added, “I'm afraid 
that has been tagged as just political talk. 
I don’t get the impression from my mail 
that the spirit of bearing sacrifice 
willingly—particularly financial sacrifice 
through taxes—is any more widespread than 
before.” 

SAYS POINT MISSED 

The President's friend commented, “I 
think what he says about the novelty of the 
Kennedy programs is largely true, but it 
misses the point. The President did not say 
we had to dream up new ideas in all these 
problem areas; what he said we had to do 
was take the steps to deal with them. And 
that is what is happening. 

“I also think he is making progress in 
helping the American people to understand 
and accept the burdens they must carry in 
the years ahead, but I concede he still has 
a long way to go.” 

A review of the record indicates clearly 
that almost all of the Kennedy domestic 
program is made up of familiar items. Bills 
to aid depressed areas, increase the mini- 
mum wage, expand housing subsidies and 
assist cducation all passed one or both 
Houses of Congress before. Even the long- 
term foreign aid commitment Mr. Kennedy 
is seeking so actively now was voted on by 
the Senate 3 years ago. It failed then, 
largely because the Eisenhower administra- 
tion withdrew its support at a critical junc- 
ture. 

As a result of the 6 years of conflict be- 
tween a Democratic Congress and an opposi- 
tlon-party President, a logjam of domestic 
legislation was created. Mr. Kennedy’s elec- 
tion broke that logjam and opened the way 
for passage of major bills that are part of 
the Democratic program even if they do not 
bear the special stamp of the New Frontier. 


PLANS OPPOSED 


As against that accomplishment, there is 
the conspicuous fact that many of the Ken- 
nedy administration’s original ideas have 
been roughly handled even by a Congress of 
the same party. The master plan for agri- 
culture—probably the most sweeping innova- 
tion Mr. Kennedy proposed in any domestic 
field—was turned down cold. So were his 
reorganization plans for some of the regula- 
tory agencies and his revised formula for 
distributing Federal school aid funds among 
the States. r 

The tax changes the President has so far 
suggested—though controversial—have only 
nibbled at the edges of the problems in that 
field. A variety of minor welfare changes 
have been voted, but the key proposal—to 
finance medical care for the aged through 
social security—has not been pressed. 

The same thing cannot be said of foreign 
policy, however. The Kennedy administra- 
tion, although preoccupied with holding to- 
gether a military alliance in Europe and Asia, 
has given through the alliance for progress 
new impetus and importance to the Latin 
American aid program; it has by its votes in 
the United Nations on Angola and other 
questions placed the United States plainly 
on the side of the former colonial countries 
of Africa; it has displayed a more cordial 
attitude toward the neutral nations; and it 
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has, in the Peace Corps, found a new way of 
demonstrating America’s sense of involve- 
ment with the progress of the poorer coun- 
tries. 

REPRESENTS DEPARTURES 


None of these ventures is far enough ad- 
vanced to judge its effect—but they do, at 
least, represent new departures in American 
diplomacy. 

The chief criticism of the New Frontier 
has been that its deeds too frequently have 
failed to match its words. There is more 
than a little irony in this, for Mr. Kennedy 
said in Los Angeles a year ago that “rhetoric 
is not enough“ and that those who want to 
hear “more promises to this group or that, 
more harsh rhetoric about the men in the 
Kremlin” should find themselyes another 
candidate. 

Yet his own administration has been ac- 
cused repeatedly of talking tough to the 
Communists—in Laos and in China—and 
then backing down. 

Mr. Kennedy has also been charged with 
hypocrisy for calling for sacrifice while rais- 
ing farm subsidies, improving welfare bene- 
fits, and indulging in the easy device of 
deficit spending. 

Frequently he has been asked to spell out 
what “sacrifices” he was asking. He replied 
in a May speech with a long list of requests: 

To meet tax levels and close tax loopholes, 
to exercise self-restraint on wages and prices 
and crop production and work stoppages, to 
gerve in the Peace Corps, or the armed sery- 
ices or the civil service or civil defense, to 
pay higher payroll taxes, postal rates, and 
teachers’ salaries, and to respect constitu- 
tional rights.“ 

PARTIES NOTED 


The critics replied that these requests were 
far from Spartan and noted with some bit- 
terness the example the Kennedys were set- 
ting with their lavish entertainment of for- 
eign visitors and their frequent weekend 
family parties in Hyannis Port. 

It may be that, given time, President Ken- 
nedy can create the tone and achieve the 
programs he projected in his Los Angeles 
speech. . 

But it is clear from the unrelenting and 
increasing pressure the Communists have 
put on this country since he took office that 
they do not intend to give him that time. 

The vital question—in Berlin, in south- 
east Asia and at home—is the one Mr. Ken- 
nedy stated a year ago—‘‘whether our society 
with its freedom of choice, its breadth of op- 
portunity, its range of alternatives, can com- 
pete with the single-minded advance of the 

“Have we the nerve and the will?” he 
asked. “Are we willing to match the Russian 
sacrifice of the present for the future—or 
must we sacrifice our future in order to en- 
joy the present?” 

“That,” he said, and it seems even truer 
now, “is the question of the New Frontier.” 


Some Significant Activities of the House 
Small Business Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 
Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
brought to the attention of the House 


Select Committee on Small Business on 
special occasions that many of the Mem- 
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bers of the House are not aware of the 
work which is being done by the com- 
mittee and that such Members would 
welcome information with respect to the 
activities of the committee. Accordingly, 
this is the first of a series of reports to 
the Members of the House by the Select 
Committee on Small Business, highlight- 
ing important activities and accomplish- 
ments of the committee in continuation 
and furtherance of its dedication to the 
interests and problems of all American 
small businesses. This is the first of such 
reports, and contains information with 
respect to much of the work of the com- 
mittee during the 1st session of the 87th 
Congress. 

The Small Business Committee, having 
been created by the House as a service 
and investigating committee, all of the 
activities listed below, with but one ex- 
ception, were initiated at the request of 
individual Members of the House. 

I, LOCAL ASSISTANCE 


In a case brought to the attention of 
the committee by several Congressmen 
from a Middle Western State, a small 
businessman operating a milling com- 
pany found himself in dire need of a 
maximum loan from the Small Business 
Administration for the purpose of con- 
tinuing his production and expanding 
his facilities in order to provide a liveli- 
hood for about 150 people in an area 
which has long been suffering from 
severe unemployment. The Small Busi- 
ness Administration had already de- 
clined to make a loan in a much smaller 
amount when the matter was brought 
to the attention of the committee. The 
committee conferred at great length and 
on several occasions with the officials of 
SBA and the proposed borrower, in an 
effort to find some solution to the prob- 
lem. With the very willing cooperation 
of SBA, a careful review and recon- 
sideration of the entire case was ordered, 
with the result that SBA, in participa- 
tion with local banks, was able to ap- 
prove a loan totaling $388,000, which 
will not only provide sorely needed im- 
mediate relief in the depressed area, but 
will undoubtedly increase employment 
opportunities in that section of the 
country. 

In another case, involving a small 
meatpacking concern located in the east- 
ern part of the country in a severely de- 
pressed labor area, the firm had applied 
to SBA for a loan to enable it to continue 
in business and provide employment for 
some 450 people. At the time the case 
was brought to the attention of the 
committee, the loan applicant had been 
operating under chapter XI of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act for some time which, of 
course, made the problems involved much 
more complicated and difficult of solu- 
tion. After several meetings between 
SBA officials, officers of the proposed bor- 
rower, counsel for the applicant, counsel 
for its creditors, and the committee, ar- 
rangements were worked out whereby 
SBA was able to approve a loan large 
enough to enable the company to get 
back on its feet and continue its employ- 
ment of the great many persons who 
were on the verge of swelling the ranks 
of the unemployed. 
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When speaking of employees, one 
should also consider the numerous mem- 
bers of each family who will benefit from 
the continuance of the business. These 
are but two examples of the great many 
loan service requests received by the 
committee. 

In addition to the foregoing outstand- 
ing examples of assistance rendered by 
the committee to individual small busi- 
ness concerns, literally hundreds of 
telephonic and personal requests for in- 
formation and advice with respect to the 
Small Business Administration Act and 
the policies and programs of the SBA 
are received and answered by the com- 
mittee. 

These calls included scores of in- 
quiries and requests from Members of 
the House. 

II. PROCUREMENT ASSISTANCE 


On one occasion the committee was 
requested to assist two small construc- 
tion companies in a middle western 
State, which were bidding, under a small 
business set aside procurement, for con- 
tracts for the building of a bridge and 
roadway for the Department of De- 
fense. Bids for each job had also been 
submitted by two other concerns who 
claimed to be small and not affiliated. 
The Department of Defense awarded 
the contracts to the small business con- 
cerns, but the other bidders filed an ap- 
peal from such awards with the Size 
Appeals Board of the SBA, asserting 
their status as independent small busi- 
ness concerns. At the request of sev- 
eral Members of the House, the com- 
mittee spent many hours going over the 
problems with officials of the small 
business firm and SBA in an effort to de- 
termine the facts involved and to assist 
the small concerns. As a result of a 
brief, and exhibits, which were prepared 
by the small businessmen, with the as- 
sistance of the committee, and sub- 
mitted to SBA, the appeal of the large 
bidders was rejected, and the contract 
went to the small firm, resulting in the 
defeat of an effort by a business con- 
cern to disguise its affiliations and hold 
itself out as eligible for bidding as a 
small business concern. It is the opin- 
ion of the committee that the action 
taken by the Appeals Board of the Small 
Business Administration in this case has 
set a precedent, as a test case, establish- 
ing the policy that large businesses will 
not be permitted to break up their affilia- 
tions for the purpose of taking advan- 
tage of the small business set aside pro- 
curement programs. 

Shortly prior to the end of this fiscal 
year, on June 30, a small business con- 
cern in an eastern State presented the 
committee through a Member, with a 
request for immediate assistance in a 
procurement matter. It appeared that 
the small firm had been working for 
many months on research and develop- 
ment in connection with a new compli- 
cated and technical electronic device for 
the Department of Defense. In the 
course of such work, the company had 
invested a large amount of its own funds. 
Nevertheless, when the time came for a 
contract to be awarded for the item, 
which had to be obligated before the 
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end of the fiscal year, the small con- 
cern was notified that the Department 
was considering giving the contract to a 
very large foreign corporate combine, 
notwithstanding the fact that both man- 
ufacturers were admittedly capable of 
performing the job, which was not to 
be subject to competitive bidding. The 
committee immediately conferred with 
officials of the small concern and the 
Department of Defense. After discus- 
sions between the committee and the De- 
partment, which continued through 
June 29, 1961, the Department finally 
decided in favor of the American small 
business firm, to which the contract was 
awarded, resulting in the employment of 
about 175 persons in an area in which 
the labor surplus was growing. 

The above instances are merely ex- 
amples of the daily services of the com- 
mittee in providing information, advice, 
and active assistance to the small busi- 
ness community in its efforts to obtain 
a greater share of the Government pro- 
curement dollar, In this connection, as 
many Members of the House are aware, 
there has been a concerted effort in the 
past few months, to eliminate Govern- 
ment construction procurements from 
the small business set aside programs. 
Members of the committee have been 
vigorously and actively opposing these 
proposals in every practicable way pos- 
sible. 

Ill. INVESTIGATIVE AND HEARINGS 


A special subcommittee has been par- 
ticularly active in investigating com- 
plaints received by numerous Members 
of the House from small business pro- 
cessors of dairy products. The large 
chain stores and biggest processors and 
marketers of such products have been 
following the unfair practice through- 
out the country of using fluid milk as a 
loss leader sales item and have indulged 
in discriminatory pricing and sales be- 
low cost in practically every area of the 
Nation. As a result of the innumerable 
complaints received, field investigations 
have been made in East St. Louis, and 
southern Illinois, Detroit, Mich., the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan, Colorado 
Springs, and Denver, Colo., and in Min- 
neapolis, Minn., all covering the con- 
certed effort to drive the small producer 
and processor of milk out of the market. 
These investigations have indicated very 
clearly the necessity for the passage of 
H.R. 127 introduced by Congressman 
Patman of Texas to save the small con- 
cerns in this and other industries, relief 
from monopolistic tendencies. 

Another special subcommittee, at the 
request of Members of the House, con- 
ducted an investigation of alleged un- 
fair pricing practices being followed by 
certain soft drink bottlers in the Waco, 
Tex. area. Within a week after the field 
investigation, which substantiated the 
charges, a fully documented case on the 
subject was sent to the Federal Trade 
Commission for consideration and ap- 
propriate action. 

Additionally, Members of the commit- 
tee have introduced and are urging the 
enactment of many other constructive 
bills, such as H.R. 1233 and H.R. 3470, 
for the relief of small businessmen from 
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the concerted and nationwide drive to 
force them to the wall. 
TV. MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 


The committee worked vigorously to 
obtain restoration of a cut proposed in 
the appropriation for the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which decrease 
would have seriously hampered the lend- 
ing activities of this agency in the pub- 
lic interest. 

An arrangement has been worked out 
between the Small Business Administra- 
tion and the Federal Trade Commission, 
whereby complaints relating to unfair 
trade practices made to the many field 
offices of the Small Business Administra- 
tion are transmitted to the Federal 
Trade Commission, which has a very 
limited number of regional offices. 

The several subcommittees of the 
Small Business Committee are formulat- 
ing agenda and plans for hearings, as- 
signing staff projects, and taking other 
actions for the benefit of the small busi- 
ness community. 

In May the committee announced an 
investigation into the effect of the for- 
eign crude oil import program upon the 
small business producers of oil in this 
country, as well as proposed hearings 
upon the completion of the investiga- 
tions. Extensive preparations have since 
been made for this project and others 
are underway. 

The committee arranged and conduct- 
ed a meeting for all of the Members of 
the House to hear the Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration dis- 
cuss the programs, activities and so forth 
of that agency. The meeting was well 
attended by Members of the House, and 
Administrator John E. Horne’s state- 
ments were well received by all those 
present, many of whom subsequently 
commented favorably to the committee. 


The Late Anna C. Braskamp 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
all in this body share in the grief that 
has come to our beloved Chaplain, the 
Reverend Dr. Bernard Braskamp. In 
his service here and in our associations 
together he has given us a spiritual en- 
richment. Perhaps nowhere in the world 
is there a secular group of comparable 
size with as large a perceritage of deeply 
religious members as the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Congress of the 
United States, men and women of vary- 
ing creeds and religions, all deep in their 
faith that the destiny of nations and of 
individuals is guided by the will of the 
God of all mankind. Dr. Braskamp has 
been very close to us all, and we wish him 
now to know by our words, humanly fee- 
ble through they may be, that he and 
his family do not stand alone in the void 
of a broken family circle. 

But, Mr. Speaker, those we love never 
leave us. The human voice, the physical 
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presence, we miss, so deeply miss when 
that voice is silenced and that presence 
has taken on the garb of memories. 
Then, as the sunshine dispelling the 
mists of the awakening day, the feel of 
a constant, never-failing spiritual pres- 
ence takes possession and overpowers the 
sense of loneliness. 

Mrs. Anna C. Braskamp was a fine and 
noble woman. She loved her husband, 
her children and her grandchildren and 
she loved and served her God. I join my 
colleagues in warmest sympathy to our 
Chaplain, to his son, Bernard Braskamp, 
Jr., to his daughter, Mrs. Norman 
Tucker, and to the grandchildren. 


Problem of Space Satellite Communica- 
tion Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHET HOLIFIELD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 30 of this year I gave a floor 
speech entitled “Free Competitive En- 
terprise and the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.” At that time I stated: 


America has grown to greatness under the 
free competitive enterprise system. 

It is this economic system which we offer 
as the free world's alternative to state con- 
trol and monopolies of the Communist and 
Fascist states of the world. 

Yet we permit the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and the Bell System com- 
panies to operate as monopolies under state 
control. Monopolies are allowed in the pub- 
licly regulated areas of our economy to best 
serve the public interest. However, in the 
operation of such monopolies many times 
the public interest is not protected, let alone 
best served. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
and the Bell System companies are the ma- 
jor operators of telephonic communications 
in the United States. All oversea voice 
communications are provided by the Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co. At present 
it is seeking worldwide monopoly in using 
communications satellites to provide com- 
mercial telephone, television, data, radio, 
and global communications. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
now is pushing vigorously for the aid of 
the Federal space agency and the consent 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
in orbiting a communications satellite, it 
could exclude all potential competitors from 
being able to operate. Furthermore, if suc- 
cessful in this venture it would add fuel to 
the fire that the U.S. worldwide communica- 
tions satellite program is devised to enrich 
the private communications interest rather 
than to benefit the people of the world. 

I believe it is time to take stock of what 
is going on. The Congress should decide 
whether there will be competition in satel- 
lite communications systems which will af- 
fect the entire world or shall the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. be granted, also, 
this monopoly, allegedly under Government 
regulation or control. In any event, it is 
necessary that the public interest be best 
served. 


The Congress—the House and Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittees—and the executive branch of the 
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Government, promptly should study and 
resolve what this country's policy should 
be. It is necessary, for such a policy 
directly concerns our international rela- 
tions, foreign and domestic commerce, 
allocation of frequency bands, electronic 
and communication equipment manu- 
facture and, of course, areas of national 
defense. 

We are moving rapidly into new fron- 
tiers. Communication technology is ad- 
vancing so fast that its impact upon the 
communications industry has been and 
will continue to be tremendous. Yet 
our communications system is regulated 
by policies and statutes that were appli- 
cable to communication technology of 
the 1940's. 

The Congress must act now to declare 
and implement the policy of the United 
States for the regulation of communica- 
tions facilities and weather observation 
activities. 

It is predicted that worldwide com- 
munications using space satellites will 
easily constitute a $10 to $100 billion a 
year business 10 to 15 years from now. 
This is big business. 

It is predicted that satellite communi- 
cation will revolutionize both interna- 
tional and domestic communications. It 
is said that earth satellite relays will be 
employed in relation to broadcasting— 
voice and television communication— 
meteorological communication, naviga- 
tional communication, aircraft and 
aerospace craft communications relat- 
ing to safety—Federal Aviation Agency - 
statutory area of operation—radio 
astronomy, active and passive communi- 
cation relays, space vehicle, and research 
guides, control tracking, and telemeter- 
ing of space vehicles. It is obvious 
communication satelelites will affect 
everyday aspects of our life, as we pro- 
gress into space and our future of life. 

Past efforts on the part of the Federal 
Government to regulate, in the public 
interest, the operations of communica- 
tions facilities have been largely un- 
successful. 

At present the Department of Defense 
reserves to itself a great percentage of 
the United States’ communication opera- 
tions, including both domestic and inter- 
national. The Department usually oper- 
ates in the communication field without 
concern for our foreign policy, the anti- 
trust laws, the civilian communication 
laws, or the impact of its operations upon 
the frequency bands allocated to the 
United States by international agree- 
ment. It is possible that the Depart- 
ment of Defense, acting administrative- 
ly, might hamper or engage in activities 
in conflict with statutory policy. This 
is an additional compelling reason for 
the adoption of a national policy enacted 
by the Congress which will govern, coor- 
dinate, and control the entire communi- 
cations programs of the United States. 

A major portion of my floor speech of 
March 30, 1961, dealt with the consent 
decree judgment that the Department of 
Justice entered into with the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. on January 
24, 1956. This consent decree accom- 
plished little, if anything, in the public 
interest. The terms of a consent decree 
once entered into binds the Government 
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and remains intact as to the matters 
covered unless the other parties to the 
decree agree to modification. Thus, in 
the A. T. & T. consent decree, in allegedly 
attempting to protect the free competi- 
tive enterprise system, the Justice De- 
partment, acting for the Government, 
legalized Western Electric Co. as a mo- 
nopoly by this consent decree judgment. 
The result reached in the consent decree 
was certainly contrary to the intent and 
purpose of the antitrust laws, the patent 
statutes, and the public interest. 

To prevent the reoccurrence of such 
consent decrees, as the one with A. T. & T., 
the Department of Justice recently 
adopted a regulation that all proposed 
antitrust consent decrees prior to adop- 
tion by the court would be publicly avail- 
able for 30 days so that all interested 
parties might express their views. By 
such public scrutiny it is hoped that the 
public interest will be further protected. 
This, too, I believe, is a step forward by 
the present administration. 

The Federal Communications Commis- 
sion has been unwilling or unable to as- 
certain the reasonableness of rates 
charged by A.T. & T. for such essential 
services as oversea communications and 
the transmission of TV programs. 

I know that this administration is cap- 


able of other constructive action in the 


public interest, based on the following 
facts: In my floor speech on March 30, 
1961, I pointed out that “the Federal 
Communications Commission also has 
never determined the reasonableness of 
tariff rates for oversea telephone serv- 
ice, presently over $25 million a year bus- 
iness, and increasing with each year.” 
On Friday, July 7, 1961, the FCC made 
public a letter to A.T. & T., dated June 
30, 1961, in which it asked A.T. & T. to 
go forward promptly with a cost study 
on its oversea communications services 
to refiect the current level of earnings on 
this international business. The Com- 
mission has asked for this study because 
it admits it has never had sufficient data 
in the past on which to properly evaluate 
earnings of A.T. & T. on oversea com- 
munication services. It is the FCC’s 
function to determine the reasonableness 
of service rates, and it is a tribute to 
the new administration that it is moving 
forward. 

I also pointed out in my previous 
speech that the absence of effective con- 
trol on any particular area of an overall 
operation can tend to defeat regulatory 
efforts in another area. For example, 
A.T. & T. could order their manufactur- 
ing subsidiary, Western Electric, to adopt 
policies and prices which would make 
AT. & Ts alleged reasonable service 
rates actually unreasonable.” The FCC 
has taken note of this fact for it has 
notified Western Electric Co. that its 
earnings on net investment allocated to 
Bell Telephone System business was such 
that it warrants an immediate reduction 
in prices charged the Bell companies. 
Western Electric’s earnings are reflected 
as part of the Bell System companies’ 
costs and, as such, are a factor in tele- 
phone ratemaking. The Commission 
urged that Western Electric give serious 
and immediate consideration to the mat- 
ter of reducing current prices to the Bell 
System companies and to making retro- 
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active adjustments in 1960 billings to the 

Bell System companies. This is also a 

step forward that should benefit the 

public and undertaken by the FCC under 
the present administration. 

As the full text of the FCC's initial 
decision in the “private line case” is un- 
available, it is unwise to pass judgment 
on this action. Prior to 1958 the FCC 
had never determined whether the tariff 
rates. charged the Government for the 
use of the private line services were rea- 
sonable. However, it appears that the 
Commission under this administration 
is meeting its responsibility that the 
Congress delegated to determine in its 
judgment whether the tariff rates for 
private line telegraph and/or telephonic 
services are reasonable. Furthermore, it 
appears that the Commission now ser- 
iously considers the potential competi- 
tive and antitrust factors that relate to 
its action. For in this initial decision 
the FCC adopted rates which are in- 
tended to avoid any unwarranted under- 
pricing by the carriers of their competi- 
tive services, insure the future benefits 
of competitive service offerings in the 
form of the rates shown by the lower 
costs of either A. T. & T. or Western 
Union Telegraph Co., and make inter- 
city channel rates more consistent with 
costs of furnishing such facilities. It is 
to be desired that the FCC continue to 
take positive forward steps such as con- 
sidering the potential competition, pric- 
ing, and the benefits of competition in 
establishing its policy regarding commu- 
nications satellites. 

All these actions are positive steps in 
the right direction. Yet there is still 
much to do. With the rapid advent of 
the space age and communication and 
weather satellites, it is essential that an 
overall study in policy be made to deter- 
mine the measures required to protect 
the public interest in these new areas of 
technology. It is imperative that the 
present administration immediately act 
and provide the leadership of which it 
has shown it is capable. 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—REPORT No. rrv—Non- 
BROADCAST AND GENERAL ACTIONS, JULY 6, 
1961 
(The Commission en banc, by Commis- 

sioners Minow (Chairman), Hyde, Bartley, 

Lee, Craven, Ford, and Cross, es the fol- 

lowing actions on July 6:) 

“INITIAL DECISION IN PRIVATE LINE CASE 
ADOPTED 

“The Commission adopted its Initial de- 
cision in the private line case (dockets 11645 
and 11646). Private line rate adjustments, 
authorized and prescribed, are expected to 
result in decreased annual revenues of about 
$1.2 million for the telephone grade services 
of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., and in increased annual revenues of 
about $2.7 million and $750,000 for the tele- 
graph grade services of A.T. & T. and the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., respectively. 
The foregoing amounts are based on the 
test period business volumes used in the 
proceeding, as distinguished from current 
volumes. 

“The Commission is prescribing certain 
rates in order to: (a) avoid any unwarranted 
underpricing by the carriers of their com- 
petitive services; (b) insure to the rate- 
payers the benefits of competitive service 
offerings in the form of the rates indicated 
by the lower costs of either carrier; and (c) 
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make intercity channel rates more consist- 
ent with costs of furnishing such facilities. 
A revised and simplified telegraph channel 
rate structure is being prescribed more in 
line with the existing telephone rate struc- 
ture and more in keeping with the current 
state of the art of furnishing private line 
services. 

“The Commission rejected the proposal of 
the press for a special reduced rate classifi- 
cation, 

“Proposed tariff schedules implementing 
the requirements of the initial decision are 
to be submitted to the Commission and all 
the parties to the proceeding on or before 
August 15, 1961. Comments on the pro- 
posed schedules, as well as exceptions to, or 
statements in support of, the initial deci- 
sion, are to be filed on or before September 
15, 1961." 

The full text of the initial decision will 
not be avaliable for about a week because 
of the time required for reproduction. 

COMMON CARRIER EMPLOYEE REPORTS 

By report and order, the Commission 
amended rule part 51 (occupational classi- 
fication and compensation of employees of 
Class A and class B telephone companies) 
and schedule 70C of telephone Annual Re- 
port Form M. to change the annual count 
of employees to December 31 instead of the 
last normal business day of October, and to 
make certain other minor changes (docket 
14000). The action Incorporates appropriate 
changes in the schedules pertaining to 
wages and hours of employees in annual 
report forms M, O, and R for telephone and 
telegraph carriers (docket 13459), The lat- 
ter proceeding said that this would be done 
without recourse to further rulemaking 
when the minimum wage law was amended. 

LETTE2 TO WESTERN ELECTRIC co. 

The Commission addressed the following 
letter to the Western Electric Co. in con- 
nection with its earnings on Bell telephone 
system business: 

“The Commission has noted the level of 
earnings experienced by your company for 
the year 1960 which, according to your re- 
ports, amounted to 102 percent on net in- 
vestment allocated to Bell business. This 
reported level of earnings in the opinion of 
the Commission warrants an immediate re- 
duction as hereinafter indicated. In view 
of our previous correspondence and discus- 
sions we do not feel that it is necessary to 
repeat the reasons for our concern in this 
matter. 

“While we have never expressed an opin- 
ion as to what constitutes a proper level 
of earnings for your company on Bell busi- 
ness, we have no hesitancy in concluding 
at this time that your return for the year 
1960 appears excessive. You will recall that 
the Commission last had occasion to write 
you, on January 8, 1958, in connection with 
a price increase which you placed into effect 
on January 1, 1958, amounting to approxi- 
mately $37 million based on the volume 
of business at that time. In the course of 
correspondence pursuant to this letter you 
indicated that your goal for the year 1953 
was a return in the neighborhood of 9.4 
percent on Bell business which was the ap- 
proximate return average during the period 
1947-56. For the most recent 10-year pe- 
riod, excluding 1960, the year under review, 
your earnings on this business averaged 8.9 
percent. Our citing of these returns is not 
to be construed as meaning that we do not 
regard them as being questionably high. 
They merely demonstrate to us that your 
current level of earnings justifies a reduc- 
tion in prices charged the Bell companies. 

“In view of the foregoing, it is urged that 
you give sertous and immediate considera- 
tion to the matter of reducing your current 
prices to the Bell companies and to making 
retroactive adjustments in your 1960 billings 
to such companies. 
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COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 30, 1961. 
Mr. F. R. KAPPEL, 
President, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., New York, N.Y. 

Drar Sm: The Commission by letter dated 
July 26, 1960, requested that you undertake 
a cost study of your oversea communication 
services to develop for these services the in- 
vestment, expenses and revenues associated 
therewith. In your reply of August 8, 1960, 
you recalled previous discussions with the 
Commission relative to your views of a world- 
wide cable system and stated that since there 
had been a number of developments in that 
field you would like to present to the Com- 
mission the current status of your cable 
plans before undertaking the requested cost 
study. Shortly thereafter you did make such 
a presentation to the Commission. You 
further stated in your reply that meanwhile 
you proposed to consider methods and pro- 
cedures which might be appropriate for a 
study of your oversea operations. 

The Commission has further considered 
this matter In the light of current develop- 
ments and desires that you proceed at once 
to make a cost study that will reflect the 
current level of earnings on your oversea 
communication services. In this connection, 
arrangements should be made with our staff 
immediately for the purpose of working out 
pome of the details of the cost study. As in- 
dicated in your letter of August 8, it is pre- 
sumed that you have done considerable pre- 
liminary work in this connection since that 
time. Without in any way delaying the com- 
pletion of this study, the Commission re- 
quests that, during the course of the study, 
the company give attention to the matter 
of formulating procedures that will readily 
provide this type of information whenever 
required. 

In previous discussions of proposed cost 
studies your position, as we understood it, 
was that such studies would be of little value 
because of the rapidly changing complexion 
of oversea business occasioned by new cable 
projects and the advent of satellite com- 
munications. As you are aware, the Com- 
mission has never had before it data on 
which to properly evaluate the level of earn- 
ings on your oversea communication serv- 
ices, Such an evaluation can no longer be 
delayed. As we are sure you appreciate, 
postponement of further Commission con- 
sideration of this matter until the character 
of your oversea business stabilizes is out of 
the question since the point of time at which 
this is likely to occur cannot possibly be fore- 
seen at this time. We have noted, for in- 
stance, the substantial amounts that Bell 
Laboratories is billing your company for 
satellite research and development and your 
applications for construction of new cable in 
the Pacific area. 

We will appreciate your cooperation In 
promptly complying with this request, 

By direction of the Commission: 

Newton N. Minow, 
Chairman. 


FCC Cavrions Unrr or A.T. & T. oN Prorirs 

The Federal Communications Commission 
has notified Western Electric Co., wholly 
owned subsidiary of the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., that it appears to be mak- 
ing too much profit on its equipment sales 
to the Bell Telephone System. 

Such profits, as part of costs, are a factor 
in telephone ratemaking. 

The Commission advised Western Electric 
to give immediate consideration to a reduc- 
tion in its Bell System pricings, eee 
retroactive adjustments in 1960 billings to 
Bell companies. 

The FCC said it had noted that Western 
Electric earnings on Bell sales last year 
amounted to 10.2 percent, and asserted that 


this “appears excessive.” 4 
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In a separate but related action the FCC 
announced a proposal to order both upward 
and downward adjustments in the rates 
charged by A.T. & T. and Western Union 
Telegraph Co. for private line service. 

At the same time, the Commission tenta- 
tively rejected a petition by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association and other 
press interests that the companies be re- 
quired to reestablish a special reduced rate 
classification for press users of private lines 
such as was offered until 1943. 

COST STUDY ASKED 


The Commission also made public a letter 
to A.T. & T. in which it asked that company 
to go forward promptly with a cost study 
on its oversea communications services to 
reflect the current level of earnings” on this 
international business. The Commission 
said it has never had sufficient data on which 
to properly evaluate the earnings level. 

The announcements relating to private 
line charges, which have been under FCC in- 
vestigation for 3 years, were in the form of 
an initial decision by the Commission, which 
will be subject to comment by interested 
parties before any final action is taken. The 
Commission said the initial decision itself 
will be made public next week. 

RATE RAISED IN 1958 


Private line service, widely used by news- 
papers, industries, and individual business- 
men, involves the supplying of a private tele- 
phone line or private telegraph line for the 
exclusive use of the customer. The service 
may be on a continuous 24-hour basis or for 
‘given segments of the day. The rates are 
generally related to mileage and the types of 
terminal equipment used. 

The FCC private line Investigation evolved 
in part from an A.T. & T. increase in private 
telephone line rates in 1958 which its cus- 
tomers complained was not justified. In 
the proceeding, both A.T. & T. and Western 
Union contended their earnings on private 
telegraph line service were unreasonably low. 

The Commission said it had tentatively de- 
cided to: 

Require A.T. & T. to reduce the telephone 
line service on a formula which would bring 
its revenues from this service down by about 
$1.2 million a year. 

Allow increases in telegraph private line 
service designed to give A.T. & T. about $2.7 
million more per year and Western Union 
about $750,000 annually. 

The Commission said specific rate sched- 
ules designed to carry out these objectives 
should be submitted by all interested parties 
by August 15. Comments on these submis- 
sions must be in before September 15. 

From the Office of Congressman’ Jonn E. 
Moss, Third District of California] 

Wasuincton, D.C.—No responsible person 
denies that America urgently needs a world- 
wide satellite communication system as fast- 
moving events project us willy-nilly into the 
space age. 

Such a system would permit the long- 
range transmission of higher frequencies 
(traveling in straght lines) and in con- 
sequence, could provide a vast increase in 
the number of additional channels for long- 
range telephone, telegraph, radio, and tele- 
vision service. 

In my opinion and in that of a good many 
other Members of the Congress, ownership of 
these basic facilities should definitely be 
vested in Uncle Sam, and should not be 
thrown open to possible monopoly by one or 
more of the giant communications corpo- 
rations. By this I do not mean that private 
enterprise should not operate various facets 
of the satellite communication system. On 
the contrary, I think they could and should 
do so under proper licensing provisions ad- 
ministered by an appropriate agency such 
as the Federal Communications Commission. 
However, the FCC and the National Aero- 
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nautics and Space Administration have an- 
nounced somewhat opposing views. 

They feel that our “traditional policy of 
conducting international communications 
services through private enterprise, subject 
to Government regulations,” should prevail. 

Acting on these convictions, eight pri- 
vately owned companies have been invited 
by FCC to organize a joint venture for oper- 
ating the new system. These are the Radio 

tion of America, American Telephone 
& Telegraph, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph, Tropical Radio & Telegraph (United 
Fruit), South Puerto Rico Sugar Co., US. 
Liberia Radio Corp. (Firestone), Press Wire- 
less, and Hawaiian Telephone Co. 

Obviously, only the first three of these have 
the financial capital, the research facilities 
and the manufacturing back-up to handle 
the job. If it's to be a joint venture, it 
would seem pretty certain the A. T. & T. would 
gain financial control. It is the company 
with the “mostest” and the one that is push- 
ing hardest to get the job. I don't go along 
with control by a single corporation. In my 
mind, greater opportunities should be given 
for participation by, say, domestic communi- 
cation carriers, electronic manufacturers, and 
interests In the broadcast field. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that pri- 
vate enterprise in space poses a Pandora's 
box of problems. Actually, satellite com- 
munications probably will revolutionize both 
international and domestic communications, 
Let's see what's involved. 

Earth satellite relays relating to space 
radio communications include broadcasting 
(voice and television communications), me- 
teorological communications, navigation 
communication, active and passive commu- 
nication relays, space vehicle and research 
guidance, control tracking and telemetering, 
aircraft and aerospace communications re- 
lating to safety, and radio astronomy. 

That's quite a bundle of highly important 
jobs for private enterprise to take on, even 
under strict Government guidance and con- 


trol. ` 

I should like particularly to point out that 
if FCC hands over this new satellite system 
to private industry, in the area mentioned 
above of “airplane and aerospace craft com- 
munications relating to safety,” it would 
apparently be handing over some of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency's own responsibility. 
This field, as I understand it, is within FAA's 
statutory area of operation. 

Other thorns in the path of possible micro- 
Wave communications partnership of Euro- 
pean nations and one or several private 
American corporations would include shar- 
ing of benefits and costs. Who will pay for 
what and how much? 

In this connection, NASA has been given 
an additional $50 million for fiscal year 1962 
to assist in the new satellite communication 
system, and NASA Administrator Webb has 
indicated that this sum would provide ca- 
pacity which the Government would like to 
see incorporated in a privately operated sys- 
tem. 

This to me has the look of “pie in the 
sky.” It is far from being explained to my 
satisfaction why the Government should 
provide the risk capital if one or a combina- 
tion of big corporations are to have a guar- 
anteed income, profits, and additional divi- 
dends. 

Incidentally, the Department of Justice 
has apparently pounced on the implications 
of a private partnership—in which one mem- 
ber, the A.T. & T., would be the biggest 
corporation in the United States—and two 
members would have their own large manu- 
facturing subsidies. Just to have the record 
clear, the Justice Department has spelled 
out the antitrust precautions it thinks 
should apply in case the negotiations go 
through for A.T. & T. and its partners. How- 
tight FCC seems to take Justice's suspicions 

tly. 
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There is still time for Congress to con- 
sider the whole matter of private ownership 
versus governmental control of this new 
satellite system—a system which 15 years 
from now will be a $100 billion a year 
business. 

This is no routine matter to be decided 
by a regulatory agency, and I do not feel 
that it should be treated as such. Not only 
is there a big question mark here as re- 
gards possible future monopoly of space 
communications, but in my opinion the suc- 
cess of our race with the Soviets to put the 
first man on the moon may well hinge on 
what is decided in the next few weeks about 
whether private industry or Uncle Sam con- 
trols our basic worldwide satellite communi- 


cations system. 


America Dozes Like Babysitter While 
Whiz Kids Light Matches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to include an article by Morrie 
Ryskind: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, June 28, 1961] 
America DOZES LIKE BABYSITTER WHILE WHIZ 
Kis LIGHT MATCHES 
(By Morrie Ryskind) 

The Kennedy administration is now a little 
over 5 months old, and as is customary, its 
first 150 days have been subject to dissec- 
tions of learned editorial writers for the 
dailies, weeklies, and monthlies and the 
pundits of TV. 

But the average layman who depends on 
Walter Lippmann, Barry Goldwater, the Peo- 
ple’s World, the London Times, Chet Huntley, 
and TV Guide for a rounded picture finds 
himself woefully confused by the analyses. 

The experts differ among themselves al- 
most as much as, in a murder case, the 
allenists for the prosecution and those called 
by the defense. Some say yea and some say 
may; and many are saying maybe. 

Small wonder, then, that a host of my 
friends and admirers—oh, all right, if you 
want to get technical about it; there was 
just this one fellow, but he said he repre- 
sented a lot of people—have asked me to 
overcome my natural diffidence and issue a 
definitive interpretation of the record and 
the men who made it. And I feel I cannot 
turn down such an overwhelming demand. 

And now, if the heckling has stopped, I 
should like to proceed with my unbiased 
analysis of this fresh, young, well-scrubbed, 
vigorous, progressive, forward-looking, and 
incredibly immature and unknowledgeable 
administration. 

The accent is definitely on youth, and the 
youngsters—some of them in their second 
childhood—are a provocative combination 
of the “Rover Boys“ and the “Dead End 
Kids,” with the rather self-conscious idealism 
of the former tempered by the practical 
tactics of the latter. On a smaller scale, my 
wife and I were witness to the inevitable 
chaos that results from such a mixture. 

We had met some friends at a show and 
invited them to have an after-theater snack 
with us. But they had promised the baby- 
sitter to be back early, so we wound up at 
their house. And what a shambles. 
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The babysitter, a nice, elderly and usually 
reliable lady, had fallen asleep before a 
muted TV set, and the kids, aged 8, 6, and 5, 
had taken over and were playing a game 
with matches. The eldest wore an interest- 
ing combination of space hat and daddy’s 
tuxedo trousers; the girl wore mother's hat 
and gloves—and face powder—with her pa- 
jamas, and the youngest was properly ar- 
rayed with a cowboy hat and denims and 
nothing in between. 

And over them all—and the hat and the 
tuxedo and the gloves and the furniture— 
were the telltale traces of jam. Now I know 
what they mean by a jam session. 

Let the babysitter personify a dozing 
America and if that doesn't describe a meet- 
ing of the current cabinet, I'll eat it, jam 
and all. Just crazy, mixed-up kids having 
a ball and playing with matches. 

Yet, make no mistake about it and un- 
derrate them, this is an exceptionally well- 
read group—which, unfortunately, has been 
reading the wrong books as youngsters often 
do when not properly supervised, 

Brainwashed by Fabian socialism, they 
really think money grows on trees and are 
inclined to pull a billion off the branches 
now and then, figuring there’s plenty more 
where that came from. It would be cute if 
it weren't so damned costly. 

And they have a sense of the future utterly 
lacking in the unimaginative conservative. 
Here the house to which they've set fire by 
Playing with matchés is ablaze, but they 
turn in no alarm for the firemen; they are 
busy making plans to redo the patio and 
hang a couple of Picassos in the living room. 

This sense of culture and compassion 
proves to me they are not bad boys at heart, 
and I don't say that psychiatry may not be 
able to save them. But unless something is 
done quickly, only God may be able to save 
America. 


Textile Workers Union of America Sup- 
ports Plan No. 5 for Reorganization of 
National Labor Relations Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a letter which I received from 
Mr. John W. Edelman, Washington rep- 
resentative of the Textile Workers Un- 
ion of America: 

TEXTILE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1961. . 
Hon. THOMAS J. LANE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CONGRESSMAN: Possibly you may 
recall that the Textile Workers Union of 
America earlier this year (and indeed on 
several occasions in recent years) has at- 
tempted to document for Members of Con- 
gress a serious problem in respect to the 
functioning of the National Labor Relations 
Board 


In two printed pamphlets which were 
mailed to you we criticized the general 
character of the decisions of the NLRB. 
However, we specially emphasized what has 
now come to be more widely recognized that 
the whole decisional machinery of the Board 
has virtually broken down sheer 
growth of the volume of cases. It seems 
overwhelmingly evident to those of us who 
have been obliged to observe the operations 
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of the NLRB that a positive reform of its 
procedures is imperative. Inordinate delays 
in handling cases, both big and little, before 
the Board are completely frustrating the 
basic purposes of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act. 

As one immediate and practical step to- 
ward remedying the malfunctioning of this 
vital agency of Government, the Textile 
Workers Union of America (along with the 
AFL-CIO as a whole) is urging support for 
plan No. 5 of 1961 for the reorganization of 
the National Labor Relations Board. Adop- 
tion of this plan has been recommended by 
the House Committee on Government Oper- 
ations. It is our fear that with so many 
other major issues clamoring for attention 
by the Congress, plan No. 5 may be over- 
looked. We earnestly request and urge that 
you give some thought to this problem 
which is cf quite vital concern to the wage 
earners in your district and especially to 
unicus such as ours. 

Some employer opposition to plan No. 5 
is now coming to light. In all sincerity and 
fairness, we can say to you that plan 5 has 
nothing to do with provisions of the labor- 
management statutes; it merely offers what 
appears to be a sound method of speeding 
up to some extent the machinery which the 
Congress created to administer the law re- 
lating to labor relations. We are con- 
vinced that any important person who 
spends just a few moments studying plan 5 
will realize that enactment of this legisla- 
tion is definitely in the public interest. 
Adoption of this reform will not afford the 
labor movement any privilege or opportunity 
which it does not now have; all that plan 5 
will do is to make the laws applying to both 
employers and employees work a little better. 

Your assistance on this matter will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. EDELMAN, 


} Washington Representative. 


Results of a Poll: 29th Pennsylvania 
Congressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT J. CORBETT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA x 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, as 
many of my colleagues know, I have been 
taking polls in my district of public 
opinion on current national issues since 
1939. Over the years we have perfected 
our methods to the point where we-feel 
we are actually taking a referendum on 
the questions asked. 

My 29th Pennsylvania Congressional 
District is almost evenly divided between 
registered Republicans and registered 
Democrats. It is a typical metropolitan 
area with a very small farm segment in 
the outlying townships. The suburban 
population considerably outnumbers the 
actual city (Pittsburgh) population but 
is heavily industrialized along the Al- 
legheny and Ohio Rivers. 

I recommend these: polls to my col- 
leagues as the best antidote for pressure 
propaganda and an excellent way to 
keep informed as to what the folks back 
home are really thinking. 

There follows a list of the questions 
just sent out and a percentage tabula- 
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tion of the yes-and-no votes received 
over the signatures of some 14,000 re- 
spondents. 

1. Do you favor Federal aid to public edu- 
cation below the college level? Tes, 44 per- 
cent; no, 56 percent. 

2. Should Federal aid be extended to pri- 
vate schools? Yes, 15 percent; no, 85 per- 
cent. 

3. To segregated schools? Tes. 19 percent; 
no, 81 percent. 7 

4. Do you favor the Tractors for Prison- 
ers project if not terminated by Castro? 
Yes, 16 percent; no, 84 percent. 

5. Do you think the Peace Corps should 
be authorized by Congress? Yes, 52 percent; 
no, 48 percent. 

6. Should medical care for the aged be 
financed through social security (Forand 
plan) rather than some other way? Yes, 55 
percent; no, 45 percent. 

7. Total spending in the next fiscal year 
will result in a considerable deficit. Do you 
think this is good for the economy? Yes, 
11 percent; no, 89 percent. 

8. Would you favor increasing taxes, rather 
than increasing the national debt, to finance 
the New Frontier programs. Yes, 43 per- 
cent; no, 57 percent. 

9. Do you prefer to keep the Federal high- 
Way program on a pay-as-you-go basis even 
if this means keeping the 4-cent-per-gallon 
Federal tax on gasoline? Yes, 91 percent; no, 
9 percent. 

10. President Kennedy has requested a 
substantial increase in foreign aid. Should 
it be granted? Tes, 24 percent; no, 76 per- 
cent. 

11. Would you favor a crash program to 
try to puta man on the moon? Yes, 28 per- 
cent; no, 72 percent. 

12. Do you favor utilizing American troops 
to prevent further Communist aggression in 
southeast Asia? Yes, 57 percent; no, 43 per- 
cent. 

18. Do you think President Kennedy is do- 
ing a good job as regards foreign policy? 
Yes, 43 percent; no, 57 percent. 

14. As regards domestic policy? Yes, 44 
percent; no, 56 percent. 


Jet Flight Writes Finis tọ an Era 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
New Orleans States Item of June 13, 
1961, there appears an excellent article 
written by Mr. Hermann Deutsch, en- 
titled “Jet Flight Writes Finis to an Era.“ 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include this article: 

Jer Frier Warires FINIS To AN ERA 
(By Hermann Deutsch) 

Moisanr Arrport.—At 25 minutes of 3, on 
the afternoon of my return to the United 
States, I was still in Hamburg, Germany. At 
a quarter to 7 my brother and I were start- 
ing downtown for dinner at the Pontchar- 
train Hotel in New Orleans. Taking a 6-hour 
diferential into account the elapsed time 
of my passige from Hamburg to New Orleans 
Was less than 11 hours. 

Just to avert the sort of misunderstand- 
ing that arose over a report of my fastest 
trip between New Orleans and New York, I 
should like to stress that many, many others 
may have made the journey via other alr- 
lines faster than I made it via marvelous 
connections between the arrival of our 
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Scandinavian Airlines System charter flight. 
and the d of Eastern Air Lines 
afternoon jet. But for me it is a record; 
in all human probability am not likely to 
break it. I couldn’t have set it without 
the help of a lot of immigration, customs, 
and Eastern Air Lines officials. 

Here was the situation: Eastern's nonstop 
jet leaves New York at 6 p.m., eastern daylight 
time, and arrives in New Orleans shortly be- 
fore 7, central standard time, there being a 
2-hour time differential during the summer 
months. Before leaving for Germany I had 
spoken to George Russland, one of the more- 
than-efficient customer representatives at 
Eastern’s Idlewild terminal. I had also writ- 
ten to my brother, asking him to make con- 
tact with Holt Shipman and his crew of brass 
hats at New Orleans, and to John Mitchell, 
manager of Eastern’s Idlewild terminal. 

I had put the facts fairly before them, 
giving them the date of my return, with the 
assumption, which was all I could offer at the 
moment, that we would land some time dur- 
ing the latter part of the afternoon. I asked 
all hands who were in a position to do so to 
expedite my way through customs, and from 
the customhouse at Idlewild to the Eastern 
terminal, if it was humanly poesible; to make 
connections, from Scandinavian Airlines Sys- 
tem, arriyal to Eastern Air Lines departure. 

I tried to make this advance arrangement 
with the Scandinavian Airlines System offi- 
cials, too, but was assured that we would be 
met at Hamburg by a Mr. Perrin, who would 
see to it that all those whose connections 
involved tight timing would be taken from 
the plane first, so that if possible a transfer 
from one airline to another would be made 
without ioes of time. 

With that I rested content—until the 
afternoon of our departure, when Mr. Perrin, 
who had met us in Hamburg the night be- 
fore, told me we would not land in New York 
till 5:40, which would leave only 20 minutes 
to get baggage from the plane, pass through 
customs, quarantine and immigration, and 
then go from the customhouse to the East- 
ern Air Lines terminal, secure a ticket, get 
my baggage weighed and go through all the 
other formalities of departure. 

This, he added regretfully, was out of the 
question, barring miracles. Well, miracles is 
what all hands and a fast infield provided. 
The old bit about the ruthless, gruff customs 
inepectors who sadistically tear your baggage 
to pieces isa myth. The only time I ever en- 
countered a U.S. customs functionary who 
was not the soul of courtesy was on the 
border from Canada to New York State in 
1922, when my two brothers and I had to 
search a small town high and low to find 
the customs inspector and brought our car 
to his house at his suppertime so that he 
could give us clearance. He made us unpack 
every piece of luggage and camping equip- 
ment, and even examined our spare tires. 

I did not have time to secure the names 
of all to whom I am truly grateful. An im- 
migration man was at the plane door calling 
for me the moment our Scandinavian Air- 
lines System jetliner came to a stop. While 
he checked my passport and turned my vac- 
cination certificate over to quarantine, 
George Russland snatched my baggage out 
of its trailer and had it avallable at the cus- 
toms runway, where an inspector already had 
been given my customs declaration, and 
stamped me through. 

George then took me out of the back door 
to a waiting refueling truck, driven by Ramp 
Superintendent Wilds, and this truck rushed 
us across the field to where the Eastern Air 
Lines jet for New Orleans was waiting to take 
off. The whole job was done in a fractional 
moment under 18 minutes, and I actually had 
7 minutes to spare before takeoff time. 

Having had only four meals that day, I 
ate another (but without enthusiasm) en 
route to New Orleans. Eberhard met me at 
Molsant, George Russland thoughtfully hay- 
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ing notiñed him I was safely aboard. In 
brotherly affection he took me downtown for 
my sixth—and final, praise the powers—meal 
of the day. My first trip from Hamburg to 
Hoboken aboard the liner Fuerst Bismarck 
had taken 10 days; my latest one from Ham- 
burg all the way to New Orleans, only a little 
more than 10 hours. That's a fairly compre- 
hensiye biography of an era. 


Aid to Dependent Children 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include herewith a joint resolution ap- 
proved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of Wisconsin, memorializing 
Congress to enact legislation permitting 
localities to demand an accounting from 
recipients of cash payments under the aid 
to dependent children categorical aid 
program administered by the Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and also permitting distribution 
of such aid in commodity or voucher 
form in appropriate cases: 

Jorer RESOLUTION 51, A. 


Joint resolution memorializing Congress to 
enact legislation permitting localities to 
demand an accounting from recipients of 
cash payments under the aid to dependent 
children categorical aid program admin- 
istered by the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and also 
permitting distribution of such aid in com- 
modity or voucher form in appropriate 
cases 
Whereas a news item appearing in one of 

the daily newspapers in the State recently 

reported the fact that In 1 month 10,571 

Wisconsin families with 27,660 children re- 

ceived financial help through the aid to de- 

pendent children program, which Is partially 
financed by contributions from the Federal 

Government under the laws relating to aid 

to dependent children categorical aid pro- 

gram administered by the Federal Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; and 

Whereas the Federal Government contrib- 
utes funds for such aid to dependent chil- 
dren program, which is commonly known 
both as mothers’ ald and as State aid, only 
upon the condition that such aid be dis- 
bursed in cash payments, and that no 
accounting be demanded of individual recip- 
ients thereof as to how such cash is spent; 

and S 
Whereas the 1959 annual report of one of 

the local county departments of public wel- 

fore disclosed that in that year said depart- 
ment disbursed over $5,500,000 in aid to de- 
pendent children payments, of which the 

Federal Government contributed 48.28 per- 

cent and the State government contributed 

33.05 percent; and 
Whereas it was also reported in the press 

during the last congressional election that 

both the Democratic and Republican nom- 
inees for Congress in at least one congres- 
sional district agreed in public debate that 
local authorities should have more discre- 
tion and control in the above matters, and 
both sald nominees pledged support of such 

a proposal if elected; and 
Whereas it would be beneficial to the pub- 

lic interest to permit local authorities to ex- 

ercise such discretion and control in a lim- 
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ited number of cases where the recipients 
of such aid either manage their money un- 
wisely, or conduct themselves improperly, or 
care for their children inadequately; and 
Whereas in the last 6 months at least eight 
county boards in this State have already ex- 
pressed support for the proposal hereinbefore 
set forth: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the assembly (the senate con- 
curring), That the Wisconsin Legislature re- 
spectfully request the Congress of the United 
States to consider and enact legislation in 
1961 amending the laws relating to aid to 
dependent children categorical aid program 
administered by the Federal Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to grant dis- 
cretionary authority to local governing bod- 
ies and public welfare directors to enable 
them to demand an accounting from recip- 
ients of cash payments under the aid to de- 
pendent children program, and also to en- 
able them to distribute such aid in the form 
of commodities or vouchers for the same 
in lieu of direct cash payments, as such local 
governing bodies of public welfare directors 
may deem appropriate in individual aggra- 
vated cases; and be it further 
Resolved, That authenticated copies of 
this resolution be transmitted to all Wis- 
consin Members of the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States; and be it further 
Resolved, That such Wisconsin Members of 
Congress be requested to take joint action 
to insure that this resolution be spread upon 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for the purpose 
of making known the contents thereof to all 
Members of the Congress of the United 
States. 
Davin J. BLANCHARD, 
Speaker of the Assembly. 
ROBERT G. MAROTZ, 
Chief Clerk of the Assembly. 
W. P. KNOWLES, 
President of the Senate. 
LAWRENCE R. LARSEN, 
Chief Clerk of the Senate. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of July 15, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 


. Congressman Warrer Jupp, of Minnesota, 
was guest on my TV report this week. The 
report is made possible through the cour- 
tesy of WFAA-TV. For those who missed 
the telecast on Sunday morning, it is pos- 
sible to borrow the film for showing to 
schools, discussion groups, and other organi- 
zations. Arrangements for borrowing the TV 
report may be made through the Republican 
Headquarters, 4107 Lemmon Avenue. 

Congressman Jupp warned that we must 
stand firm in Berlin or risk losing our free- 
dom within a matter of months. Dr. Jupp 
said “There is the risk of war if we stand 
firm in Berlin, but there is also hope.” 

The American people and our Government 
leaders can afford no further appeasement of 

the Communists. We are already at war, a 
war which we are certain to lose unless we 
have the will to win it and clearly demon- 
strate that will to Khrushchev now, before 
he goes too far to back down. To help Amer- 
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ica chart a course for victory, I introduced 
in the House, along with Congressman 
JoHN PILLION, of New York, and Congress- 
man Don Bruce, of Indiana, a resolution 
calling upon the American people to achieve 
complete victory over communism. The 
joint resolution, House Joint Resolution, 
448, “Expressing declaration of will of the 
American people and purpose of their Gov- 
ernment to achieve complete victory over the 
forces of the world Communist movement.” 
It concludes with this powerful and direct 
statement: 

“Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, That a state of hostility 
exists, and, finding no longer tolerable the 
abuses and usurpations of the global aggres- 
sion unjustly thrust upon men by the world 
Communist movement, in order to bring 
peace and security to this Nation and the 
family of nations and to realize the hopes ex- 
pressed in law for the freedom of Communist- 
enslaved peoples, it hereby is and henceforth 
shall be, the indomitable national will of the 
people of the United States of America and 
the unswerving purpose of their Government 
to achieve complete victory over the forces 
of the world Communist movement in all 
its names, its parties, and sections, and to 
_this great end we urge similar action by all 
independent nations and humbly beseech 
the strength and guidance of Almighty God; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the President shall prepare 
for the approval of Congress, a program to 
achieve this total victory.” 

Congress can adopt and the American peo- 
ple can support no more important resolu- 
tion than this one. Our will to fight now to 
protect our freedom must be as great as the 
purpose of our forefathers when they set 
forth, in the resolution which became the 
Declaration of Independence, their will to 
resist tyranny and oppression. All the other 
problems we face will be of no consequence if 
we lose the war in which we are now engaged 
with the Communists, 

All of my efforts in Congress and as a 
patriotic citizen, are directed toward this 
end. In order to achieve total victory we 
must refuse to yield a single inch more of 
territory (ours or that of anybody else) to 
the Communists. We must be ready to 
fight in Berlin; we must halt the spread of 
Communist imperialism in the Western 
Hemisphere; we must cut out waste and 
inefficiency in our own Government and 
promote a strong and sound economy at 
home; it is imperative that we protect the 
freedom of our own people from bureaucratic 
control by social planners who would have 
us fight communism by adopting socialistic 


programs. 8 

Our greatest weapon against communism is 
our own system of free, competitive enter- 
prise. A strong America, operating upon 
the principles which guarantee the rights of 
the individual and put the dignity of man 
above the power of the State can never lose 
a war against an enemy which 
nothing but the power of the State, which 
embraces the Communist philosophy that 
man does not have an immortal soul, but is 
merely a higher species of animal life, that 
robs the individual of initiative, that holds 
every man a slave to a hand-picked hierarchy. 
Only free men can have the indomitable will 
to pledge “their lives, their property and 
their sacred honor,“ in defense of a cause. 

House Joint Resolution 448 reminds the 
Nation of its heritage and, most important, 
calls upon the President to map a blueprint 
for victory. This, so far; we have lacked and 
without the purpose and the blueprint, we 
cannot achieve victory. Every patriotic 
American should do his part in urging Con- 
gress to enact the victory resolution. You 
can help by getting your friends in every 
section of the country to write to their own 
Representatives, urging passage of the reso- 
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lution and support of all legislation which 
will protect our American way of life. 
GREAT TRUTHS 
“Your representative owes you, not his 
industry only, but his judgment; and he 
betrays instead of serving you if he sacri- 
fices it to your opinion’—Epmunp BURKE. 


Supreme Court Reaffirms Principles of 
Mallory Rule 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago this body approved H.R. 7053, 
providing that a defendant's statements 
and confessions shall not be declared 
inadmissible in the courts of the District 
of Columbia solely because of delay” in 
arraigning the arrested person. At that 
time I urged my colleagues to vote 
against this measure, for it would, if 
enacted, make rule 5(a) of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure, which re- 
quires that an arrested person shall be 
brought before the nearest available 
committee magistrate without unneces- 
sary delay,” a dead letter in the District 
of Columbia. Such action would, I 
noted, greatly reduce the protection 
which the law now gives to arrested 
persons. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States unanimously declared in Mallory 
v. United States (354 U.S. 449 (1957)) 
that, under rule 5(a), any confessions or 
damaging evidence extracted by the po- 
lice from an arrested person during the 
period of illegal detention may not be 
used as evidence against him. Time and 
time again, in hundreds of judicial de- 
cisions, a similar rule forbidding the use 
of illegal evidence has been adhered to 
by the Federal courts. On June 19, 1961, 
the Court extended the principle of bar- 
ring the use of illegal evidence to em- 
brace even State courts. Justice Clark, 
writing for the majority in the Mapp 
case, forcefully stated: 

To hold otherwise is to grant the right (of 
exclusion) but in reality to withhold its priv- 
ilege and enjoyment. Only last year the 
Court itself recognized that the purpose of 
the exclusionary rule is to deter—to compel 
respect for the constitutional guaranty in 
the only effectively available way—by re- 
moving the incentive to disregard it. 


This principle is the same one which 
motivated the Court’s declaration of the 
Mallory rule. The rule itself, forbidding 
the use of evidence obtained during peri- 
ods of illegal detention, is not new. In 
McNabb v. United States (318 U.S. 332 
(1943)) the Court said that the rule of 
arraignment without unnecessary delay 
“requiring that the police must with rea- 
sonable promptness show legal cause for 
detaining arrested persons, constitutes 
an important safeguard not only in as- 
suring protection for the innocent but 
also in securing conviction of the guilty 
by methods that commend themselves to 
a progressive and self-confident society. 
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For this procedural requirement checks 
resort to those reprehensible practices 
known as the third degree which, though 
universally rejected as indefensible, still 
find their way into use. It aims to avoid 
all the evil implications of secret inter- 
rogation of persons accused of crime.” 

The Mallory rule prevents the pro- 
longed detention of suspects which nat- 
urally encourages the opportunities and 
increases the probabilities of some form 
of coercion on the part of the police in 
an attempt to extract a confession. Un- 
educated or youthful, and sometimes, 
mentally defective suspects, unaware of 
their rights and privileges, are easily 
coerced by the mere circumstances of 
lengthy detention. One held incom- 
municado for long periods of time cannot 
easily prove coercion. The purpose of 
rule 5(a) and the Court’s decision in 
Mallory, which H.R. 7053 would emascu- 
late, in Justice Clark’s words is, “to 
deter—to compel respect for the .con- 
stitutional guaranty in the only effec- 
tively available way—by removing the 
incentive to disregard it.” 

Mr. Speaker, not only in the Mapp case 
has the Court recently upheld the rights 
of arrested persons, but also on June 19, 
in Culombe against Connecticut, a case 
quite similar in the circumstances con- 
cerning a “voluntary” confession to the 
1957 Mallory one, the Court overturned 
the conviction for murder of Culombe by 
a Connecticut court on the grounds that 
the lengthy detention had made the in- 
terrogation proceedings “an effective in- 
strument for extorting an unwilling ad- 
mission of guilt.” 

Mr. Justice Frankfurter, writing for 
the majority, asserted that the circum- 
starices surrounding prolonged detention 
of a suspect make for coercion of the 
prisoner. At one point he firmly de- 
clared: 

Recognizing the need to protect criminal 
suspects from all of the dangers which are to 
be feared when the process of police inter- 
rogation is entirely unleashed, legislatures 
have enacted several kinds of laws designed 
to curb the worst excesses of the investiga- 
tive activity of the police. The most wide- 
spread of these are the ubiquitous statutes 
requiring the prompt taking of person ar- 
rested before a judicial officer; these are re- 
sponsive both to the fear, of administrative 
detention without probable cause and to the 
known risk of opportunity for third-degree 
practices which is allowed by delayed judi- 
cial examination. 


The Supreme Court, the judicial de- 
fender of our liberties, has thus once 
again declared its antipathy to lengthy 
and unnecessary delay in arraigning ar- 
rested persons, Moreover, in stating that 
coercive activity by the police in an at- 
tempt to obtain a confession is incompat- 
ible with the guarantees of our Consti- 
tution, it has reaffirmed what common- 
sense naturally tells us—that long police 
interrogation too easily becomes coer- 
cion. It is unfortunate that the Columbe 
and Mapp decisions were not rendered 
before my colleagues voted on the Mal- 
lory bill. I am sure that these vigorous 
reassertions of the constitutional rights 
of arrested persons and of the inadmis- 
sability of illegal evidence would have 
convinced many to vote as I did, in sup- 
port of the Court’s refusal to permit 
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evidence obtained during illegal deten- 
tion to be admitted in the District of 
Columbia courts, 

These decisions should also make crys- 
tal clear that the Supreme Court will 
not permit amendment of the Constitu- 
tion by congressional action that falls 
short of following the amendatory pro- 
cedure laid down in our organic law. 

I interpret these Supreme Court deci- 
sions as a warning that any enactment 
such as H.R. 7053 will be stricken down 
as a back-door attempt to establish a rule 
of evidence in order to deliberately in- 
vade our constitutional guarantees of 
security of person and of due process. 


Federal Control Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
my constituents makes the interesting 
observation that 

The city of Newburgh, N.Y., has vividly 
pointed up the fact that big government is 
already spawning a second generation of 
loafers, chiselers, goldbrickers, and unem- 
ployment specialists, with a sideline of 
juvenile delinquency and increasing crime 
rate. ` 


My personal experience in the field of 
child welfare and family relations sug- 
gests that it might be well to stop and 
take a long look at the Newburgh situa- 
tion and see if there may not be some 
truth in such accusations. I am happy 
to observe that my apprehension is 
shared by no less an authority than Sec- 
retary Ribicoff of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Fundamentally, I am convinced that 
any able-bodied recipient of public as- 
sistance should stand ready to give some- 
thing in return to the municipality that 
is required, by law, to furnish him sup- 
port. It would be good for his morale 
and a matter of simple justice to the 
taxpayer. It will, at the same time, auto- 
matically cut down on the relief rolls. 
As to the unfortunate creature with a 
fourth or fifth illegitimate child, we have 
quite another social problem which is too 
broad to be’ fully explored here in my 
limited time. . Each case of that nature 
presents individual problems and, in my 
opinion, must have the continuing at- 
tention of local authorities. 

One fact is most significant, and that 
is that the bleeding hearts and reformers 
who have been so persistent in the sub- 
ject of stringent labor laws and welfare 
measures will come forward with no so- 
lution whatsoever for the Newburgh di- 
lemma, They are never in evidence 
when a practical problem such as this 
arises. As a matter of fact, I think that 
a delicate question presents itself here 
on the subject of Federal aid and Fed- 
eral controi, and if congressional action 
is indicated, it should be taken imme- 
diately and during the current session 
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of Congress. I am, today, calling on Sec- 
retary Ribicoff, in whom I have a great 
deal of confidence, for his advice and 
suggestions as regards corrective legis- 
lation. We spend billions abroad, often 
in hopeless pursuit of friendship and 
good will, while here at home we are 
reported to deny a few dollars in aid to 
little old Newburgh, who finds herself 
enmeshed in the toils of big government 
bureaucracy. 

I have already referred to Secretary 
Ribicoff and direct the attention of our 
colleagues to a very excellent editorial 
contained in Saturday’s Washington 
News. Local public reaction is likewise 
expressed in an editorial of the Hudson, 
N.Y., Register Star, which I will also 
include for the RECORD: 

UNDERPRIVILEGED 
[From the Washington News, July 14, 1961] 


In the do-gooder view, Abraham A. Ribi- 
coff was an abused and exploited child. He 
delivered papers, milk, and groceries, worked 
in a garage, and on a road construction job, 
all between the ages of 8 and 16. Under 
present regulations the law would have been 
after most of his employers. 

Despite these early handicaps—or maybe 
because of them—Mr. Ribicoff has done fairly 
well in life, as Governor of Connecticut and 
now Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, in the Cabinet of President Ken- 
nedy. 

He recalled his youthful employments while 
suggesting to a congressional committee 
that there may be a cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between overly restrictive child 
labor laws and the increasing rate of juvenile 
delinquency. 

Comment of this kind, from such a high 
authority, raises hope that something con- 
structive actually may be done to provide 
natural outlet for youthful energies, 

Some of Mr. Ribicoff’s particularly apt 
remarks: 

“We have too many laws that do too much 
coddling of children. 

“I would say there's nothing as valuable 
as useful, gainful employment by youngsters. 
There is nothing that will lift a youngster's 
sense of self-respect and give him a sense of 
responsibility as much as a worthwhile task. 

“I think it is better for a boy to take a 
job as delivery boy for a drugstore than to 
be hanging around a drugstore corner.“ 

Naturally no one favors return to former 
abuses which interfered with the health 
and education of children, but odd time and 
vacation employment should be encouraged. 
Such work gives a person, young or old, the 
feeling of amounting to something. Mr. 
Ribicoff proposes a study on means to ease 
the laws which have been passed by both 
Federal and State governments. 

He is on the right track. 


NEWBURGH’'S CRIME 


|From the Hudson (N.Y.) Register Star, 
July 11, 1961] 

The following appeared yesterday in the 
Wall Street Journal on the controversy aris- 
ing from corrections attempted in the New- 
burgh relief abuses; 

It's a fine commentary on public moral- 
ity in this country when a local community’s 
effort to correct flagrant welfare abuses is 
declared illegal under both State and Fed- 
eral law. 

“That is exactly where matters rest in the 
case of Newburgh, the small New York city 
which has announced a 13-point program 
to reduce the burden caused by its bums, 
cheats, and loafers, many of whom came to 
the town and remain for the deliberate pur- 
pose of living on relief—which is to say, on 
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the hard-earned tax money of honest resi- 
dents. 

“At a hearing before a special investigat- 
ing committee of the New York State wel- 
fare board on Friday, the investigators re- 
fused even to listen to Newburgh city man- 
ager Mitchell's reasons for instituting the 
reform. We suspect, however, that a good 
many other people, in New York and else- 
where, are interested and listening, and they 
can find the background in Mr. Roberts’ 
article on this page this morning. Instead, 
the vindictive inquisitors ruled the New- 
burgh reform a violation of Federal and 
State laws; a hearing of the full welfare 
board is scheduled later this month. Mr. 
Mitchell says he still intends to go ahead 
with his program. 

“And what, pray, is the crime of which 
the Newburgh administration stands ac- 
cused? Among the reforms are stipulations 
that no one except the blind, aged, and dis- 
abled may receive relief more than 3 months 
in any 1 year; that unmarried mothers are 
barred from relief if they have more illegiti- 
mate children; that able-bodied men on re- 
lief must work 40 hours a week for the city. 
In other words, Newburgh is simply trying 
to separate the crooks and chislers from the 
unfortunate people in genuine distress, to 
the obvious benefit of the latter. 

“How does cleaning up corruption get to 
be acrime? Because State and Federal laws 
define welfare so loosely that they have 
spawned a whole new class of malingerers 
throughout the Nation who make a career 
of exploiting relief. Thus welfare abuse, 
including the bearing of children for the 
sole reason of getting aid, is now one of the 
more noisome scandals in New York City’s 
catalog of official corruption. 

“Well, there is a crime in connection with 
Newburgh all right. But it is not on the 
head of City Manager Mitchell. It is the 
crime of the social welfare sentimentalists 
and the hard-eyed politicians in Washing- 
ton and elsewhere who use welfare fraud 
as a vote-getting gambit. And finally it is 
the crime of all of us, for letting these arro- 
gant officeholders do this to our once proud 
country.” 


Farm Bureau Opposes Back-Door Foreign 
Aid Expenditures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with interest in the American 
Farm Bureau Federation News that this 
organization supports congressional con- 
trol over foreign aid expenditures. Espe- 
cially I was glad to note the opposition 
to use of repayments under past foreign 
loans for additional foreign aid. Right- 
fully the Farm Bureau took the position 
that such funds should be returned to 
the U.S. Treasury. 

7 The Farm Bureau urged Congress to 

refuse funds for the United Nations 
Special Fund, which has granted over 
$1.15 million to assist the Cuban Gov- 
ernment in agricultural research. They 
said: 

We are opposed to using U.S. money for 
the purpose of assisting Castro in his efforts 
to collectivize Cuba agriculture. 


In summary, the farm organization’s 
representatives asked the committee: 
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First. To make the foreign aid pro- 
posals most effective in the defense 
against Communist aggression. 

Second. To maintain and strengthen 
congressional authority over the pro- 


gram. 
Third. To reflect the critical need for 
reducing Federal expenditures. 


A Worry for Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr, LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial concerning the importance of the 
situation in South Korea to-the United 
States, which appeared in the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune on July 10, 1961: 

A WORRY FOR WASHINGTON 


‘South Korea is another serious American 
problem, not so serious as Berlin or Cuba, 
but serious enough to worry Washington. 

South Korea is one of the countries to 
which the United States gives foreign aid, 
although it has almost no chance of becom- 
ing a self-supporting country. South Ko- 
rea is in the class with Jordan, maintained 
for strategic reasons. The South Korean 
Army of 600,000, trained by Americans, is 
supposed to be one of the world’s best. It 
is the primary means of defending South 
Korea from Communist attack, and, there- 
fore, the force on which the United States 
first relies to preserve South Korea as a, 
Western base in the Far East. 

Basic concern of the United States with 
South Korea, therefore, is a government 
that is firmly against communism. 

While Syngman Rhee ruled the country, 
the United States could rely on the vigor of 
his opposition to communism. Rhee was 
literally the father of his country, and his 
ambition was to regain control of North 
Korea from the Communists and bring the 
whole land under his rule. 

He was a typical strong-man ruler, al- 
though he made gestures toward democratic 
forms. One gesture contributed to his un- 
doing—ballot box stuffing. His candidate for 
the Vice Presidency in the March 15, 1960, 
election won by more than 6 million votes, a 
majority far too large to be explained. Riot- 
ing in protest broke out with students con- 
spicuous in the outbreak, because students 
presumably believed the Government's ges- 
tures toward democracy included honorable 
practices. Result was that Rhee had to quit. 

A caretaker government managed South 
Korean affairs until August 15 when Posun 
Yun was elected to the Presidency. John M. 
Chang became Premier. Efforts at reform 
and rehabilitation were marked by arrests 
and riots but evidently did not produce re- 
sults that satisfied certain powerful persons, 
for less than 13 months after the ouster of 
Rhee a military junta deposed Chang. An 
important person in the junta was Maj. Gen 
Pak Chung Li who on June 5 gave a sign of 
further things to come. 

He charged that the devil's hand of the 
Reds had penetrated to Cabinet of the 
deposed Chang. Less than a month later 
Pak appeared as South Korea's new strong 
man and the junta made formal charges of 
Communist collaboration by Chang. An As- 
sociated Press dispatch interpreted the 
charge and subsequent strengthening of anti- 
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Communist laws as a smoke screen to divert 
attention from a power play. 

This is a plausible interpretation, but the 
charge is also plausible. None can doubt 
that the Communists make every attempt 
they can think of to infiltrate and possess the 
South Korea Government. They split Korea 
by the attack that caused the Korean war 
and had to be satisfied with the northern 
half of the country. The presence of a West- 
supported government in the southern half is 
as obnoxious to them, Red China in par- 
ticular, as the Government of Nationalist 
China on Formosa or, especially to Russia, 
of free people in West. Berlin. 

The fluid situation in South Korea there- 
fore is Important to the United States. It is 
important from the American point of view 
that it be solidified in a strong anti-Com- 
munist form—even if the strong man at the 
top fails to make a single gesture toward 
democracy. 


A Pension Program for World War I 
Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 

STATEMENT or Hon. James A. BYRNE, OF 

PENNSYLVANIA, BEFORE THE VETERANS’ 

AFFAIRS COMMITTEE HEARING ON PENSIONS 


Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, my name is James A. BYRNE, U.S. 
Representative, Third District of Pennsyl- 
vania. I have introduced H.R. 210 and I 
desire at this time to submit my remarks 
for the record in support of the establish- 
ment of a pension program for the World 
War I veterans. 

In view of the fact that the World War I 
veterans are not in a position to enjoy maxi- 
mum benefits under the Social Security Act, 
or public or private retirement systems, be- 
cause of the condition that during many of 
their productive years the country was in a 
general depression with unemployment and 
low wage scale, it is necessary that a more 
liberal pension program for World War I vet- 
erans be enacted because of the finding that 
70 percent of those remaining (2,600,000) 
have increasing problems resulting from 
disabilities and age. 

The U.S. Government should approve these 
obvious needs of World War I veterans groups 
because of the increased cost of living and 
the unfortuante conditions which the World 
War I veterans have experienced as indi- 
viduals and as a group. 

It must be remembered that these men 
were taken out of their employments, some 
at the age of 39 years and that upon their 
return in the early twenties they met a 
terrific economic crisis of unemployment and 
again in the 1929 breakdown in the economic 
system, lasting for the better part of 11 years 
so that they were unable to recoup any fi- 
nancial readjustment to take care of them- 
selves in their later years. The corporate 
practice of not employing persons between 
the ages of 40 and 45 because of the new 
social security legislation also contributed 
to their unemployment. 

It is needless to say that the widows and 
orphans of deceased veterans are in the same 
predicament in having a strong program of 
benefits, including pensions for these veter- 
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ans because of disability or if they are in 
need of supplemental income. 

The major service organizations are mili- 
tant in their support of a strong pension 
program, not withstanding the activities of 
minority groups of economic royalists who 
oppose such legislation. 

It is interesting to study the history of 
previous pensions voted by the Congress of 
the United States to participants in the wars. 

A yeterans’ pension is a payment, regularly 
made, to any veteran retired from service. 
Veterans of our earlier wars have all received 
pensions sooner than 40 years after their dis- 
charge from service: 


Pension 

War: voted 
Revolutionary (1776-8) 1809 
War with England (181215722 1850 
Mexican War (1837/41) 1880 
Civil War (1861-683) 1889 
War with Spain (1898) - 1921 


I have always been in favor of a pension 
for World War I veterans and introduced leg- 
islation, H.R. 210, touching upon this sub- 
ject. 

Four million six hundred and nine thou- 
sand veterans served in our Armed Forces in 
World War I. 

One million seven hundred and nine thou- 
sand of such veterans have answered their 
final rollcall. 5 5 

Two million nine hundred thousand of 
such veterans are alive today, and wondering 
when Congress will vote a pension for them. 

The average age of these veterans is 69 
years. 

The youngest is alleged to be 60 years of 
age—a yeomanette or nurse, born July 3, 
1900. 

One million eight hundred and seventy 
thousand of such veterans are 65 years of 
age or over. 

One million one hundred and nine thou- 
sand of such veterans are 67 years of age 
or older. 

About 115,000 World War I veterans pass 
away each 12 months; 125,000 to 135,000 will 
pass away each year, beginning in 1962. 

If Congress votes a pension for them in 
1962, 190,000 of those now alive will be dead 
by the time their first check will be ready for 
them. x 

Our World War I veterans are the only ones 
who served in any of America's war to whom 
no pension has been voted by Congress, al- 
though they served 40 or more years ago. 

At the national “rehab” meeting, Feb- 
ruary 25-28, 1958, Past Commander Gleason, 
now the Administrator of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, reported “over 1 million vet- 
erans are in desperate need of jobs.“ 

Few jobs, even as watchmen, are avail- 
able to World War I vets, Fifty-eight years 
is too old for 99 percent of the employers. 

In Philadelphia, an unskilled worker over 
45 is rarely placeable in a job, Even under 
45 entirely too many are unemployed. 

The life expectancy of our 67-year-old 
veterans is 10 years. 

$3,722,350,000 was voted for foreign aid 
last year, but not one penny for pensions 
to our aged veterans. 

A pension of $103.60 per month has, for 
years, been paid to veterans of our war 
with Spain in 1898. 

A pension of $100 per month is sought, as 
a matter of right, regardless of income, for 
all World War I veterans, at age 65 years. 

Bills introduced this session of the Con- 
gress, for the payment of World War I pen- 
sions, are as follows: H.R. 156, 209, 210, 212, 
255. 283, 501, 702, 1840, 1946, 1993, 2246, 2549, 
2565, 3670, 3745, 3889, 3891, 3895, 3903, 287, 
2904, 3433, and 3467. 

The cost of such a pension to the 1,109,000 
World War I veterans now 67 years old 
would be $1 billion each year. 

The buying value of $100 today is equal 
to the buying value of $50 in 1939, and to 
the buying value of $20 in 1918, when 2,084,- 
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000 of these World War I veterans became 
members and 1,390,000 saw frontline service 
in the American Expeditionary Force in 
Europe 


In 1955, the Representatives and Senators 
who now oppose such as pension of $1,200 a 
year, as a matter of right, voted themselves 
a salary raise of $5,000 per year—from 
$17,500 to $22,500. These servants of ours 
also receive most adequate pensions after 
they retire from Congress, as long as they 
live, and their wives receive that same pen- 
sion when their husbands pass away. 

Payment of a pension to such World War I 
veterans will provide the quickest and most 
effective means of placing $i billion plus. 
yearly, in general circulation in the money 
stream of the Nation for consumer purchas- 
ing as urged by the President. 

To provide for such pension, the Govern- 
ment could print noninterest bearing paper 
currency for the amount needed each year, 
just as it printed 450 million of Lincoln 
greenbacks in 1863, to save the North from 
defeat in the Civil War. Such currency will 
have all of the advantages and none of the 
disadvantages of Government bonds, 

Approximately 1,022,000 classified civil 
service and postal employees were voted a 
salary increase in 1960, at a total cost to the 
taxpayers of $700 million per year. 

Late in 1957 or in the first 6 months of 
1958, Congress also voted and the President 
approved, a 10 percent incentive raise under 
the Cordiner plan, for a like number of mem- 
bers of our Armed Forces. 

The committee which sponsored each wage 
increase stated; The salary adjustments pro- 
vided by this legislation should tend to have 
a valuable influence in the efforts to arrest 
the decline in the national economy.” 

The overwhelming majority of all veterans 
of World War I are not interested or con- 
cerned with what even their friends in Con- 
gress may believe it may or may not do on 
their demand for a pension, and this over- 
whelming majority, realizing that their aver- 
age age is now 67 years, and that their ranks 
are being depleted by about 125,000 deaths 
per year, will not recede from their demand. 

The overwhelming majority of veterans of 
World War I, who are members of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars, would, undoubtedly, in 
our opinion, demonstrate by a referendum 
vote that they are in favor of such a pension 
for World War I veterans, as a matter of 
right and regardless of income. 

The overwhelming majority of veterans 
of World War I, who are members of the 
American Legion, would, undoubtedly, in my 
opinion, in a referendum, also show that they 
are also in favor of exactly that type of a 
pension. 

A good majority of veterans of World War 
II and of the Korean police action, who are 
members of the VFW and of the Legion, (re- 
membering the benefits they derived from 
the GI bill of rights, which they obtained 
almost solely as a good will offering from 
the World War I veterans of these two or- 
ganizations), will also, in my opinion, vig- 
orously support that type of a pension in 
preference to any other type of a pension, 
including those containing a needs clause.“ 

The 1960 national convention of the Amer- 
ican Legion will also, in my opinion, by a 
majority vote of larger size, likewise endorse 
all of said House resolutions and place them 
at the top of its preferential program of 
recommended legislation for the next ses- 
sion of the Congress. 

The Legion resolution was as follows: 

“Resolved by the 42d Annual National 
Convention of the American Legion assem- 
bled in Miami Beach, Fla., October 17-20, 
1960, That the American Legion shall spon- 
sor and support legislation to amend the 
provisions of title 38, United States Code, 
as amended by Public Law 86-211 so as to: 

“1. a, Change the table of rates and in- 
come limitations applicable to unmarried 
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veterans under section 521(b) to provide 
that if a veteran's annual income does not 
exceed $1,200 the rate of pension shall be 
$100 a month, and if his annual income is 
more than $1,200 but does not exceed $1,800 
the rate of pension shall be $80 monthly; 

b. Change the table of rates and income 
limitations applicable to married veterans 
or veterans with children under section 
§21(c) to provide that if a veteran's annual 
income does not exceed $2,000 the rate of 
pension shall be $100 a month, and if his 
annual income is more than $2,000 but does 
not exceed $3,000 the rate of pension shall 
be $80 a month, with $5 a month to be added 
to these rates for each additional dependent; 

“c. Change the table of rates and income 
limitations applicable to widows without 
children under section 541(b) to provide 
that if a widow's annual fhcome does not 
exceed 61.200 the rate of pension shall be 
$65 a month, and if her annual income is 
more than $1,200 but does not exceed $1,800, 
the rate of pension shall be $55 a month; 

“d. Change the table of rates and income 
limitations applicable to a widow with one 
child under section 541(c) to provide that if 
a widow's annual income does not exceed 
$2,000 the rate of pension shall be $75 a 
month, and if her annual income is more 
than $2,000 but does not exceed $3,000, the 
rate of pension shall be $65 a. month; 

2. Repeal the provisions of subsection 
521(a) which require certain veterans to 
count a part of their spouse's income as their 
own; 

“3. Repeal the provisions of subsection 
3203(d) which require the reduction of a 
veteran's pension to $30 a month after 2 
month’s hospitalization or domiciliary care 
by the Veterans’ Administration; and restore 
the provisions of section 3203 relating to 
pension payments to veterans while in a Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital or domiciliary 
home as were in effect prior to July 1, 1960; 

“4. Add to the list of items in section 503 
which may be excluded from the computa- 
tion of annual income for pension purposes: 

“a. The unusual medical expenses of the 
veteran, widow, or child to the same extent 
as now applicable to income computation of 
dependent parents under section 415(g) (2); 
and 

“b. Amounts equal to amounts paid by a 
veteran for the expenses of the last illness 
and burial of a spouse or child; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That failing the accomplish- 
ments of these needed improvements in the 
new pension provisions, the American Legion 
shall seek legislation to grant veterans and 
dependents of World War I, World War I, 
and the Korean conflict the right to elect 
and reelect payment of pension under either 
the law as in effect prior to July 1, 1960, or as 
amended by Public Law 86-211, whichever 
provides the greater benefit.” 


Civic Leaders Tell How To Fight Com- 
munism—Editorial Appearing in the 
Bellflower (Calif.) Herald Enterprise 
Newspaper on June 25, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 
Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, by reason 
of unanimous consent heretofore granted 


me so to do, I am pleased to present to 
the attention of your own distinguished 
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self and all the other Members of this 
great legislative body, as well as any 
others who may read it, the following 
article which appeared in the Bellflower 
(Calif.) Herald Enterprise, a very widely 
circulated and read newspaper in the 
important city of Bellflower, Los Angeles 
County, Calif—published and distrib- 
uted in the great 23d Congressional Dis- 
trict. 

Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, I am cer- 
tain you and all of my colleagues join 
me in cordial congratulations to these 
three distinguished, outstanding Bell- 
flower community leaders for the vigor- 
ous activity initiated by them. Also, Mr. 
Speaker, I know you will likewise join 
with me in complimenting the Bellflower 
Herald Enterprise newspaper for em- 
phasizing this activity by these three 
community leaders and the community 
itself for cordially cooperating in this 
community program which will mean 
very much indeed toward the informa- 
tion and education of the total Bellflower 
community and therefore will be a defi- 
nite contribution to the protection of 
the internal security of our beloved Na- 
tion, against the Communist menace and 
conspiracy to destroy our American way 
of life. 7 

The article follows: 

Crvic Leapers TELL How To FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 

Fifteen basic procedures for fighting com- 
munism were outlined this week in a paper 
prepared by three of Bellflower's most re- 
spected civic leaders: Don Harter, incoming 
Rotary Club president; Burt Smith, outgoing 
president of the Rotary Club and former 
chairman of the city plannng commission, 
and Dr, Earle Hoggard, past Rotary Club 
president. 

All three men have held positions of lead- 
ership and numerous civic and service clubs 
and charity drives within the community. 

The following statements, dated June 22, 
was released above the signatures of all 
three men. 

TWO HUNDRED PEOPLE 

In discussing communism and anti-Amer- 
icanism during the past month with about 
200 people, one question comes up, again 
and again: “What can I, an individual, do 
to help stop communism?” 

These good Bellflower people are raising 
a question that is being asked all over the 
country, nowadays. The sheer size of the 
problem and the shadowy nature of the drive 
to undermine our Nation leave many a good 
American with a feeling of despair and 
helplessness. 

Fortunately, there are several effective 
steps that an individual can take to fight 
subversion within our country. The army 
of people that is fighting us from within 
is dedicated, shrewd and hardworking. 

But because the vast majority of us is 
loyal and patriotic, this rotten, anti-Amer- 
ican philosophy will be demolished just as 
soon as enough of us wake up and strike 
back. 

KNOW YOURSELF 

Here are some of the steps a person can 
take: 

1, Evaluate your own beliefs. Before you 
can be an effective American, you must know 
just why you are proud to be an American. 
Reaffirm you pride in our heritage, our free 
enterprise way of life and our national phi- 
losophy of freedom for everyone. 

2. Learn to recognize the Communist line. 
Most of us still picture the Communist as a 
dirty little man with a beard and a lighted 
bomb. He's not. He (or she) can be per- 
sonable, clean cut, likeable, intelligent and— 
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above all—subtle. He may fervently de- 
nounce communism—although he may ad- 
mit some interest in Marxism or utopian 
socialism. 

But get your guard up, my friend, if he 
scoffs at your belief in God, or ridicules any 
show of patriotism, or accuses anti-Commu- 
nist people or groups of witch hunting, or 
defends the Communists’ right to spread 
their vicious propaganda unmolested or de- 
clares that surrender is preferable to nuclear 
war. 

Belief in these and other points of the 
Communist line do not make a Communist, 
true, but these are some of the ideas a Com- 
munist will be pushing hard. 

3. Educate yourself about communism. 
There are several fine books which will give 
you an authentic, authoritative picture of 
communism in the United States of America. 
Among the best are: 

“Masters of Deceit" (Paperback) by J. Ed- 
gar Hoover. 

“The Naked Communist,” by Cleon Skou- 
sen. 

“I Led Three Lives,” by Herbert Philbrick. 

“You Can Trust the Communists,” by Fred 
Schwarz. 

“The Enemy Within,” by Matt Cvetic. 

Send for all the reports of the Senate 
Investigating Committee on Education and 
the Senate Fact-Finding Committee on Un- 
American Activities to: 

Joseph Beek, Secretary of the Senate, Cali- 
fornia State Senate, Sacramento, Calif. 

(These free reports are goldmines of 
information.) 

WRITE LETTERS 

4. Write letters. Ours is a representative 
government. Our Federal and State repre- 
sentatives will listen to your ideas and in our 
form of government it is proper that they 
do so. Several laws have been passed lately 
to protect us from this foreign conspiracy. 
Others have been quietly defeated at both 
levels of government. 

Write to your representatives and tell them 
you want more protection against Commu- 
nist infiltration of our Government, unions, 
schools, and other institutions. 

Watch for specific bills that would make it 
possible to get rid of known Communists in 
sensitive positions and suppress the teaching 
of anti-American philosophies. Write to 
your legislators in support of these bills. 

In Bellflower, our National and State legis- 
lators are: 

Carley Porter, State assembly, Sacramento. 

Richard Richards, State senate,- Sacra- 
mento. 

CLYDE Dorie, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

THomMas KucCHEL, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Cram EncLe, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

SPEAK UP 


5. Speak up for America. Stand up and 
be counted as one who backs this Nation to 
the limit. Talk Americanism to your friends, 
tell them what you have learned about 
America’s peril from its enemies, write to 
our newspapers and express your views 
publicly. 

Every American who tries to withdraw 
into a shell and. ignore this problem is per- 
forming strictly according to the Communist 
plan. Don't sit idly by and watch them 
undermine everything you believe in—no one 
ever went wrong in proclaiming his faith in 
our Nation. 

6. Find out what your children are being 
taught. Take our word for it—our top 
school administrators and almost all of our 
teachers are patriotic Americans. But more 
than 50 percent of Communist money and 
manpower is now being directed to infiltrat- 
ing our schools. This is exactly in line with 
the highly successful Communist tactic of 
taking over a country by subverting its 
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youth. And, remember, their targets extend 
right down to the first grade. 

Our administrators cannot monitor what 
each teacher is telling his pupils; only the 
students can. And parents are in the best 
position to discern when their children are 
being fed anti-American propaganda, 

If you believe your child is unfortunate 
enough to be in a class where he is being 
indoctrinated with anti-family, anti-God, or 
anti-American ideas, protest strongly to your 
school administrators. These are locally: 

Dr. W. Norman Wampler, Bellflower Uni- 
fied School District, Bellflower, Calif. Phone: 
TO 6-9011. 

Dr. Ralph Buvnight, Cerritos College, Nor- 
walk, Calif. Phone: UN 5-1271. 

AID COMMITTEES 


7. Support congressional committees in- 
vestigating communism. Crippling these 
committees is a top priority Communist ob- 
jective. Demand that these committees be 
retained at full strength and let them know 
of your support. Their concerns are the 
same as yours. 

The most important governmental com- 
mittees are: 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities. 

The U.S. Senate Internal Security Commit- 
tee. 

The California Senate Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities. 

The California Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee on Education. 

(The last-named committee has recently 
been abolished, It was doing a fine job of 
looking into Communist and other anti- 
American influences in our schools, as part 
of its general mission of seeking improve- 
ments in public education.) 

8. Join or support local groups fighting 
communism. In the past few months a 
number of Bellflower organizations have 
adopted programs of anticommunism and 
the promotion of American patriotism. 
Among these are: 

The Elks Lodge. 

The Bellflower Board of Realtors. a 

The Bellflower Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

The Bellflower Anti-Communist League. 

The Bellflower Rotary Club. 

And, of course, the American Legion be- 
longs in a class by itself for they have been 
actively promoting Americanism as one of 
their primary objectives for a great many 
years. 

SUPPORT LAWS 


9. Support our anti-Communist laws. 
These include the Smith Act, the Internal 
Security Act and the Subversive Activities 
Control Act. : 

10. Encourage libraries to make available 
anti-Communist books and magazines. Ask 
for the books you want; donate any extra 
copies you may have or lend them to friends. 

11. Show anti-Communist films. Any or- 
ganization can obtain “Operation Abolition” 
or “Communism on the Map” for showing. 

12. Hear anti-Communist speakers. Sev- 
eral have already been in this city and more 
will be coming. 

13. Attend anti-Communist school. In-. 
tensive training in anticommunism is given 
at anti-Communist schools in Los Angeles 
and other nearby cities. These schools are 
hard hitting. highly informative and con- 
ducted by experts in the field. The next one 
will be held at the Los Angeles Sports Arena, 
the last week of August. 

14, Distribute anti-Communist literature. 
Waiting rooms of doctors, dentists, beauty 
parlors, barbershops, etc., are good locations. 

15. Organize a study group. 

EVEN ONE 
Carry out even 1 of these 15 steps and 


you will have made a contribution to the 
safety of our country 
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Now—among people of varying shades of 
pink, the currently popular method of re- 
taliation against people who suggest ways 
to combat communism is to cry loudly 
“McCarthyism” and “John Birchism.” 

For some unexplainable reason, this red 
herring technique almost always succeeds in 
distracting attention from our Nation's No. 1 
enemy. 

So let’s make it clear right now, that these 
comments are not directed against our 
schools, unions, businesses, Government or 
any other institution—except the Commu- 
nist Party and the people who further its 
insidious cause. 

Unfortunately, as long as some Americans 
actively work to betray our country to a 
foreign enemy, some of our fellow citizens 
cannot deserve the trust of loyal Americans. 
And remember—the biggest reason for the 
Communists’ frightening progress in sub- 
verting our Nation is their success in getting 
non-Communist dupes to do their dirty 
work for them. 


* 

LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cone oy Laws or THE UNTrep STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SON AL. Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorpd semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Comn.ittee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6% - point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 
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3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record. - When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 

. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
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or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript ig 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. O., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such r tions 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECO 
EXTRACTS ' 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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A Program for the Arts—New York 
State Leads the Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for more 
than a decade, other Members of Con- 
gress and I have been working to insure 
the continued development of our Na- 
tion's cultural resources in the perform- 
ing and visual arts. I am confident that 
the popular support needed to effectuate 
such legislation can be marshaled at this 
time. The previous administration's 
Commission on National Goals stressed 
the importance of broadening the basis 
of our cultural activities. Leaders of 
both parties have endorsed proposals 
urging the establishment of a Federal 
assistance program to the arts. Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed his sympathy 
for a foundation which would stimulate 
an encourage private nonprofit groups, 
municipalities and State agencies in- 
terested in the performing arts. In ad- 
dition, many prominent educators and 
civic-minded citizens have declared their 
support for this plan. 

We, in the Congress, are often com- 
pelled to concentrate our primary ef- 
forts on material things. But many of 
us are fully cognizant of the value and 

_importance of the arts to the American 
people. All of our citizens must be given 
every opportunity to benefit from the 
present cultural explosion which has 
found unparallel expression in the arts. 

Today, in an era, when the world's 
understanding of our political philos- 
ophy is so important to our survival as a 
Nation, I recall the words of the poet 
who wrote: 

It is the glory and good of art 

That art remains the one way possible 

Of speaking truth. 


Too often we are painted as a Na- 
tion of materialists whose society is 
based on the glorification of industrial- 
ization and mass production. American 
culture can be one of the most effective 
weapons in the struggle for men’s minds. 
Six years ago the Congress instituted an 
international cultural exchange pro- 
gram. Federal assistance to the arts 
would enhance this program by creat- 
ing a broader and more diversified basis 
for the selection of superior talent. 

At the present time there are several 
proposals involving assistance to the arts 
before the Congress. The Federal Ad- 
visory Council on the Arts is essentially 
a planning group for further study and 
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is considered inadequate by many, since 
it would require enabling legislation to 
effectuate definite measures. Though 
I support this proposal as an inter- 
mediate step, I believe that we are ready 
to come to grips with the problem of aid- 
ing the arts with funds from govern- 
mental and private sources, 

In the 85th and 86th Congresses I pro- 
posed the establishment of a U.S. Arts 
Foundation. This year I reintroduced 
legislation containing the same general 
program, the U.S. Arts Foundation Act 
(S. 936, S. 1250). Functioning on a 
modest appropriation such an institu- 
tion could stimulate, in conjunction with 
matching funds of other interested non- 
profit public and private agencies, as 
much as $50 million in non-Government 
activity on behalf of the performing arts. 
An Arts Council, which would be analo- 
gous to successful Government-sponsored 
institutions which operate in the United 
Kingdom and Canada, would bring about 
a wider dissemination of the arts with- 
in the framework of the private eco- 
nomic system. 

I believe a U.S. Arts Foundation could 
enable us to look forward in the very 
near future to the time when our Na- 
tion will be served by theater, opera, 
ballet, music, sculpture, painting, 
graphic and crafts arts in all sections 
of the country—so that no part of the 
land will suffer from cultural starvation. 

As a Senator representing the people 
of New York, I am proud to say that in 
this field as in many others the Empire 
State has led the way. New York has 
established a State program under the 
direction of the New York State Coun- 
cil on the Arts to encourage and stimu- 
late the development of the arts. The 
State council provides funds for tours 
of cultural groups to cities which might 
not enjoy visits from these organizations. 
Many of our States and municipalities 
have begun to recognize that the Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility toward the 
performing and visual arts. 

Commentators have praised and en- 
dorsed this major step by New York. 
Among these is Patrick Hayes, distin- 
guished Washington impresario and 
producer, whose statement on his radio 
program of Sunday, June 4, deals with 
New York State’s support of cultural 
progress. I ask the unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the transcript of this 
broadcast be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 2 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM JUNE 4 BROADCAST BY PATRICK 
Hayes Over WGMS, WASHINGTON 

The Empire State of New York has taken a 
good idea and is doing it. The State of New 
York has quietly and firmly decided to do 
something to extend the musical and cul- 


exploration of the subject. Such a plan. tural activities of the talent within its bor- 
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ders, and make it available to more citizens 
of the State who otherwise might never hear 
it in person. And what talent—the New 
York City Opera Co., the New York Philhar- 
monic, the New York City Ballet, the Phoe- 
nix Theatre, the Rochester Philharmonic, 
and the Buffalo Philharmonic. The New 
York State Council on the Arts is adminis- 
tering a fund of $450,000 to pump-prime 
tours of these organizations to cities which 
might not otherwise enjoy their visits, for 
reasons of money. 

The formula is simple. An orchestra like 
the Buffalo Philharmonic can command a 
fee of about 81.500 for an engagement in 
Jamestown, or Olean, or Watertown. The 
cost of playing the date, to get there and 
back, pay the musicians, feed and house 
them for the day, haul the baggage, print 
the pro. ms—is about 84,500. The home 
budget always pays for most of this—tour- 
ing has always been regarded as a not tod 
expensive way of extending a symphony sea- 
son; but now the next level of government, 
the State itself, will step in and insure the 
stabllity of a tour, and a larger tour to more 
cities on the list. The plan is called a first 
major venture in subsidizing the arts. The 
money is from the State treasury—taxpayers’ 
money. It is all as plain, simple, and direct 
as that. The idea is a good one; it has been 
carefully reviewed, and found to be wise 
and in the public interest. It will promote 
the general welfare of the public and of the 
performing artists involved. Irving Lowens 
in the Star this morning calls this step 
his and quotes Julius Rudel, 
director of the New York City Opera, as say- 
ing he hopes the New York State Art Coun- 
cil’s program will be imitated in other 
States. 

It is always reassuring to hear others 
say what is on your own mind, so our thanks 
to Mr. Rudel for expressing the hope that 
the New York example will be followed by 
others. It is logical that this plan begin 
in the powerful State of New York. I would 
have liked to see it begin in a State in the 
Midwest or in the Far West. But all States 
haven't this much talent to send around, 
nor as Many taxpayers. However, all States 
have some talent, and a State treasury— 
notably most States have universities with 
some facilities to produce opera and drama; 
and every State has an orchestra of some 
caliber. The material is at hand everywhere, 
the talent, and in time the New York lead 
may be followed by all of the other 49 
States. ~ 

Looking into the long future of such activ- 
ities, one immediately discerns a problem 
that reminds him of things that used to 
happen in the early days the Republic. It 
had to do with crossing State lines, in com- 
merce, personal travel. As in crossing inter- 
national boundaries now, in the early days of 
colonial and Federal America persons and 
goods were stopped at the State line. We 
had to grow to a point of free movement and 
exchange. So it will be in the arts for a 
time, at least in this new phase that New 
York is taking the lead in. 

When the New York City Opera is in Buf- 
falo, for example, it is within easy distance 
of Erie, Pa., and Cleveland, Ohio; also To- 
ronto, Canada. But crossing State bound- 
aries or the boundary into Canada is not pro- 
vided for at this time. Thus the New York 
plan is necessarily limited to its own State 
borders, and eventually this must break into 
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some kind of regional plan and activity. 
And regional artistic activity is surely the 
American plan of the future in perfoming 
arts. Let each city and town do for itself all 
it can. Let each State do for itself all it can. 
Then let there be regional cooperation, 
ideally backed up by the very kind of thing 
Congressman Frank THOMPSON is driving at 
in his two bills on which there were hear- 
ings just 2 weeks ago, for a Federal Advisory 
Council on the Arts, which would work with 
the State councils; and for a series of grants 
to the States on a matching fund basis. In- 
deed, the application of Federal funds might 
be keyed to interstate activity, to insure the 
regional aspect of future performing arts 
activities. This is for the future, we hope 
the not too distant future, but for now, the 
New York State plan .goes into effect this 
fall, 1961. We will watch it with the keenest 
interest. 


Income-Tax Relief to Du Pont Stock- 
holders Upon Divestiture of General 
Motors Stock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced a substitute bill to replace 
H.R. 7349, a bill I introduced for income- 
tax relief to Du Pont stockholders upon 
divestiture of General Motors stock. I 
am introducing a new bill, a clean bill, 
because the new bill has been worked out 
with the assistance of the Treasury De- 
partment and contains or includes the 
recommendations of the Department. I 
am informed that it now meets the objec- 
tions of the administration and should 
have the approval of both the Treasury 
and the administration. 


The following explanation outlines the 

purpose and the provisions of the bill: 
AN EXPLANATION OF H.R. 8190 

Section 1 of the bill would amend the code 
to provide that a distribution of stock to an 
individual pursuant to an antitrust order is 
not treated as a dividend distribution, but is 
treated instead as a return of capital. Ac- 
cordingly, if the stock received in such a dis- 
tribution is worth less than the basis of the 
underlying stock with respect to which the 
distribution is made, the basis of the under- 
lying stock is simply reduced by the amount 
of the distribution. On the other hand, if 
the value of the stock distributed exceeds 
the basis of the underlying stock, the excess 
is recognized as gain and the basis of the 
underlying stock is reduced to zero. This 
may be illustrated by two simple examples: 

Example 1: An individual (shareholder A) 
owns a single share of the stock of Du Pont 
which has a basis to him of $100. In a dis- 
tribution pursuant to the terms of an anti- 
trust order he receives 1144 shares of General 
Motors stock, worth $60. Because of the dis- 
tribution, his basis for the Du Pont stock 
($100) is reduced by the fair market value of 
the General Motors stock received ($60), so 
that after the distribution his basis for the 
Du Pont stock is $40 ($100 minus $60). If 
he later sells the Du Pont stock, of course, 
his gain is computed using the remaining 
$40 basis for that stock. 

Example 2: An individual (shareholder 
B) owns a single share of Du Pont stock 
having an adjusted basis to him of $40. In 
a distribution pursuant to the terms of an 
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antitrust order, he receives 1½ shares of 


General Motors stock worth $60. Since the 
fair market value of the distribution received 
is more than his entire basis, all of his basis 
is wiped out by the distribution and the 
amount in excess of basis is recognized as a 
gain. Accordingly, he will have a gain of 
$20 ($60 minus $40) because of the distribu- 
tion, and his basis for the Du Pont stock 
after the distribution will be zero. If he 
later sells the Du Pont stock, of course, his 
gain will be computed using a basis of zero. 

Since section 1 of the bill provides that 
the distributions within its terms are to be 
treated as a return of capital, it is necessary 
to prevent such distributions from dimin- 
ishing the earnings and profits of the dis- 
tributing corporation. Accordingly, under 
the first section of the bill, the earnings and 
profits would not be affected by the distribu- 
tions described. 

The first section of the bill does not apply 
to corporations which are entitled to a de- 
duction for dividends received. However, 
this section provides that all distributions to 
corporations which are within its terms 
(Le., corporations not entitled to the deduc- 
tion) will be taken into account at fair mar- 
ket value, without regard to the provisions 
of section 301. 

The effect of section 2 of the bill is best 
illustrated by a number of examples: 

Example 1: A corporation distributes a 
bond having a fair market value of $100 and 
a basis to it of $100 or more. The dividend 
income to a corporate shareholder is $100 
and the basis of the bond to the corporate 
shareholder after receipt is also $100. If 
the corporation has more than $100 net in- 
come, the dividends received deduction is, of 
course, 85 percent of $100, so that the re- 
ceiving 3 pays a tax on $15 re- 
sulting income 

Example 2: A corporation distributes a 
bond having a fair market value of $100 and 
a basis to it of $50. A corporate shareholder 
receiving this bond has dividend income of 
$100 and has a basis for the bond of $50. As 
in example No. 1, the dividends received de- 
ae is $85, so that the resulting income 

$1 

Example 3: A corporation distributes a 
bond having a fair market value of $100 and 
a basis to it of $8. The dividend income 
to a receiving corporate shareholder is $100 
and the basis of the bond received is $15, 
which is the same as the resulting income 
subject to tax computed by sub the 
85 percent dividends received deduction 
from the $100 dividend income. 

Example 4: The statute also provides for 
an allocation of the dividends received de- 
duction under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary in cases where the dividends re- 
ceived deduction is less than 85 percent of 
all dividends received. It is assumed that 
the regulations will provide that the limita- 
tion on the dividends received deduction will 
first be applied against cash. Assume that 
a corporation has a wholly owned subsidiary 
and that during a taxable year of the parent 
the subsidiary makes one distribution of 
$100 cash and one distribution of $100 bond 
having a basis of $8. Assume further that 
all the other operations of the parent for the 
year result in a $20 loss, so that the parent's 
net income for the year is $200 dividend in- 
come minus the $20 loss or $180. The total 
dividends_received deduction instead of be- 
ing 85 percent of $200 or $170 is only 85 per- 
cent of $180, or $153. Thus, the entire 
dividend income is reduced by $153. How- 
ever, under the authority of the statute the 
regulations will provide that the dividend 
income attributable to the bond is reduced 
by a full $85 (so that the dividend income 
attributable to the cash distribution is 
viewed as reduced by only $68). Accord- 
ingly, the basis of the bond to the 
tion receiving it will be $15 despite the fact 
that the limitation in section 246(b) applies 
to the dividend received deduction. 
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Section 3 of the bill provides a special 
adjustment to earnings and profits which is 
necessary due to the fact that under the bill 
the increase in earnings and profits will not 
be the same as the increase in the basis of 
the receiving corporation’s total assets. For 
example, if a corporate shareholder receives 
a bond having a fair market value of $100, 
its earnings and profits under the bill are in- 
creased by $100. However, if the basis of the 
bond of the distributing corporation was 
only $50, the receiving corporation's basis 
for the bond will likewise be $50, so that 
on the sale of the bond the receiving corpo- 
ration will have $50 capital gain. Since, 
however, this $50 was already included in 

and profits once (as of the 
$100 dividend income), it should not be so 
included a second time when the bond is 
sold. Accordingly, the proposed section 
312(k) eliminates this double inclusion in 
earnings and profits. 


Our Concern for Indian Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HOMER E. CAPEHART 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ad- 
dress entitled “Our Concern for Indian 
Americans,” made by Mr. Galen R. 
Weaver, of the board of home missions, 
New York City on April 23, at the First 
Congregational Church in Indianapolis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Our CONCERN FOR INDIAN AMERICANS 


(An address delivered to the congregation of 
the First Congregational Church of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., on April 23, 1961, by the Rev- 
erend Galen R. Weaver, secretary of the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congrega- 
tional Christian Churches) 

I have been requested to speak today re- 
garding what we as a denomination are do- 
ing to help meet the needs and solve the 
problems of the people of Indian race in this 
country. 

As an introduction to present efforts, I 
want to give a capsule account of our his- 
torical involvement with the Sioux Indians 
now on several reservations in South Dakota 
and the Three Affiliated Tribes at Fort Ber- 
thold, N. Dak. Formerly we had a much more 
extensive missionary work, for example 
among the Cherokees before and after their 
removal to Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, 
and among the Crows in Montana, and so on. 

START OF THE MISSION IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Dr. Charles L. Hall and his wife, of Broad- 
way Tabernacle Congregational Church in 
New York, arrived at Like-a-Fish-Hock Vil- 
lage on the Missouri River in Dakota Terri- 
tory in 1876. They had been appointed by 
the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. For some decades, the 
overseas board assumed responsibility for the 
mission to the Indians on this continent. 

Remnants of the once powerful tribes— 
the Arickara, Mandan and Hidatsa, the Three 
Affiliated Tribes of Fort Berthold, N. Dak.— 
were living there in great poverty. Once 
they had numbered 40,000; then they were 
but a few hundred. The people had been 
decimated by smallpox and by wars with the 
Sioux. 

Eleven years passed before the first con- 
vert was won to Christianity. These tribes 
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had never been hostile to the white man or 
to the U.S. Government. They had been ad- 
vanced farmers who had many types of grains 
and vegetables. The missionaries started a 
school and a chapel was built. A demonstra- 
tion or teaching farm was instituted. Later, 
the people raised funds, donated work, and 
built their own churches—five of them, with 
a total of only $1,000 as a grant from the 
church building society. 

In 1882, Dr. Hall negotiated in Washing- 
ton, D.C., with the Secretary of the Interior 
for the use of certain barracks buildings at 
Old Fort Stevenson, 17 miles below the mis- 
sion. Eighteen months later, by act of Con- 
gress, the old Army fort was made avallable. 

This is the 85th year of the mission. A 
long list of faithful leaders—Poorwolf, 
Whiteduck, Tom Smith, and his son, Jeffer- 
son (still living on the reservation), Many 
Bears, Packineau, Mandan, Glen and Charlie 
Smith, Little Owl, Goodbird, Howlingwolf, 
Charging, and others. Robert Fox, presently 
the elected tribal chairman, is pastor of our 
Whiteshield Church, to which Indians and 
whites. belong. 

OUR WORK IN SOUTH DAKOTA 


Our responsibilities in South Dakota among 
the Dakota people known as the Sioux began 
in Fort Snelling, near the modern city of 
St. Paul, Minn. where Dr. T. 8. Wil- 
Uamson and Dr. Stephen Riggs came as mis- 
sionaries among this proud and warlike peo- 
ple in 1834 and 1837. This was the extreme 
outpost of white civilization in the North. 
The missionaries set to work to master the 
Oral language, invented an alphabet and 
prepared a grammar and dictionary of sev- 
eral thousand words. The response was 
meager. In 1851 and 1852, new treaties re- 
quired the Indians to cede large amounts of 
land to the U.S. Government. The Indians 
had to withdraw to their reservation where 
they grew more and more restless and more 
and more dependent on the annuities and 
supplies provided or supposed to be pro- 
vided by the Government. 

In August 1862, a reign of terror broke out 
which was called The Minnesota Massacre.” 
Six to seven hundred white persons were 
killed, many,in pitched battles. Some 200 
whites were made prisoners; thousands of 
homes, barns, and business houses were 
looted and burned during 5 weeks of bloody 
Strife. A number of the Christian Indians 
risked their lives to save the lives of white 
persons and none of the Christians among 
the Indians was guilty of murder. 

When these desperate efforts to defeat the 
encroaching white man and his religion 
failed, most of the Indians took the defeat 
as an evidence of the ineffectiveness of their 
own gods and many turned to the God of 
their enemies. 

Out of 2,000 who surrendered when 4,000 
others fled to Canada, 400 men were tried 
by a military commission and sentenced to 
be hung. It is probable that these were less 
gullty than those who had escaped. 

The American Board pioneer missionary, 
Dr, Stephen R. Riggs, was appointed chap- 
lain and interpreter for the militia at this 
time and J. S. Williamson, son of the pio- 
neer missionary, hurried back from the East 
to help in the emergency, Williamson went 
to the military camp where the Indians were 
in chains. A little later, the 400 Indian men 
prisoners, were remoyed to Mankato, Minn. 
As they were being moved, intense hatred 
against them on the part of the whites pro- 
voked an attack on the prisoners, with the 
cry—"“Exterminate the fiends.” 

The sentences of death of the more than 
400 were reviewed by President Lincoln. As 
a result of this review, only 38 were hanged. 
These were presumed to have personally at- 
tacked white men and women. The execu- 
tions took place on the day after Christmas 
in 1862. All 38 had asked for religious coun- 
sel and instruction from Protestant or Ro- 
man Catholic missionaries. 
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The prison became a school and the In- 
dians were taught to read and write and 
hear the gospel presented. In the space 
of some 5 months, after careful instruction 
and examinations, over 300 were baptized 
and received into the church. Meanwhile, 
back at Fort Snelling, some 1,500 women 
and children were herded into a stockade and 
kept under guard, They too were taking 
avidly to learning to read and write. Many 
hundreds of letters were exchanged with 
those in the Mankato prison, This fostered 
religious interest and the hope of being re- 
united in freedom. Robert Hopkins, one of 
the Indian elders, by the force of his char- 
acter, became the spiritual leader in the 
prison. He and his fellow Christians were 
the means for the conversion of many others. 

After a period of more than 3 years, dur- 
ing which there were much suffering and 
many deaths due to the hardships encount- 
ered, the prisoners were finally released in 
1866. They were reunited with their sur- 
viving wives and children on a new reserva- 
tion in the northeastern corner of Nebraska. 
The churches in the prison and in the stock- 
ade were joined together, new churches were 
organized as the people scattered over the 
Santee Reservation and started farming. 
The congregations called their own Indian 
pastors, while the missionaries continued the 
translation of the Bible into the Dakota 
language, the preparation of other litera- 
ture and the publication of the hymnal, and 
the further training of the Indian preachers. 
Santee Academy, an elementary and sec- 
ondary school, with training also in home- 
making and other useful skills, was started. 
For several generations it graduated young 
men and women, some of whom still are 
living and furnishing leadership of out- 
standing quality, As public schools became 
available and the number of pupils dimin- 
ished, the depression of the thirties dictated 
the closing of Santee Academy. 

Churches and workers of our denomina- 
tion now are found on Standing Rock, 
Cheyenne River, Rosebud, and Santee Reser- 
vations—all Sioux Indian communities in 
South Dakota. 

THE BEST FRIENDS OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 


People who know the history of the con- 
tact of traders and trappers, soldiers and set- 
tlers, Government agents, and white per- 
sons generally with the Indians from 1609 
onward would acknowledge that the mis- 
sionaries were the best friends the aborigi- 
nal inhabitants ever had. To most white 
Americans, except William Penn and many 
of his Quaker settlers in Pennsylvania, the 
Reverend John Eliot in Massachusetts, and 
a few others, Indians were a nuisance at best 
and always an obstacle standing in the way 
of the white man’s avid desire to possess the 
land and the resources of mines, forests, 
streams, and fields. Few, except the mis- 
sionaries and the fur traders (for different 
reasons), bothered to learn their language 
or their customs. Almost all joined in de- 
manding that, by whatever means, the In- 
dians should be pushed farther and farther 
toward the West and eventually confined to 
reservations where they would be disarmed 
and be kept virtually prisoners. For many 
years, the relations with the Indians were 
assigned to the War Department. 

Treaties were often made at the point of 
a gun or accompanied by bribes offered to 
venal Indians posing as chiefs. And most 
frequently these treaties were kept only at 
the convenience of the white man. 

Almost solely among all of the callous- 
ness prompted by greed and the cruelty 
rooted in mortal fear of retaliation by In- 
dians, the missionaries went to live among 
the Indians, learned their languages, reduced 
these to writing, translated the Scriptures, 
counseled and educated them and their chil- 
dren, attempted against impossible odds to 
improve their social and economic environ- 
ment, acted as their advocates with Army 
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commanders and Government officials, en- 
deavored to interpret their tragic predica- 
ment to white people in and out of the 
churches, and to mediate to them the sav- 
ing knowledge of a just and loving God re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. Their mission was 
a whole one aimed at their temporal and 
their eternal salvation. 

They did all these things because they 
Saw in these people wonderful human stuff, 
redeemable by the grace of God. They 
looked upon them as infinitely precious 
children of the same Heavenly Father, and 
as having immortal souls. No wonder the 
missionaries. were loved and trusted by the 
Indians and hated and maligned by many 
white people. 

THIS IS OUR HERITAGE : 


This is the heritage that has come down 
to us in the present-day church. Some 12 
or 15 years ago, we were aroused by the de- 
cision of the Federal Government to build 
one of the five great dams on the Missouri 
River on the Fort Berthold Reservation. 
The effect would be to create a vast lake 
that would cover the farms, villages, ceme- 
teries, and church sites in the Missouri Riv- 
er Valley and force the people to move out 
of the rich valley onto the windswept, roll- 
ing, and much less fertile remaining land. 

I cannot expand on this beyond saying 
that as a denomination we gave support to 
the Reverend Harold W. Case, our mission- 
ary, and our Congregational Indian friends 
and others at Fort Berthold in an endeavor 
to get Just compensation, so far as that is 
possible in money damages. 

SOME NEW DIRECTIONS 


This endeavor had the effect of raising 
many questions about the present-day rele- 
vance and direction of our missionary ef- 
forts in North and South Dakota. I will 
indicate a number of the advances we have 
tried to make by means of a partnership of 
the national board and the two State confer- 
ences involved, working with the Indian 
people themselves. 

1. The Reverend and Mrs. Harold W. Case, 
the successors to Dr. and Mrs. Hall on the 
Fort Berthold Reservation, were moved to 
Bismarck, the capital of North Dakota. The 
Cases at that time had spent 33 years on 
the reservation. It now seemed—and this 
was some 6 years ago—that they could serve 
more effectively in what we called the North 
Dakota community relations ministry. This 
was conceived in broad pastoral and social 
action terms. Mr. Case was to visit Indians 
in the various off-reservation hospitals, keep 
in touch with Indian young people in public 
schools and in colleges in the State, and with 
Indians now living in the cities and towns. 
He was also to act as interpreter of the aspira- 
tions and needs of Indians to the Governor, 
the legislature, the newspapers and radio sta- 
tions, the churches, educational administra- 
tors, the law-enforcement officers, and other 
public and private groups. He was also to 
keep in touch with the tribal councils on the 
three reservations in the State. This com- 
prehensive assignment was to have no de- 
nominational label, although our congrega- 
tional board has provided the salary and pro- 
gram expenses, Mr. Case is, in fact, now 
“lend leased,” as it were, to the North Dakota 
Council of Churches and considered a mem- 
ber of that staff. This type of service is, I 
think, unprecedented in missionary annals, 
but has proven to be extraordinarily useful. 

2. When the towns of Sanish and Van Hook 
were determined to be in the flooded area of 
the Garrison Dam, a new site was chosen on 
the open prairie just north of the Fort 
Berthold boundaries. The white people were 
compensated and moved, a fine public school 
was built by the U.S. Government, church 


the new city given the name of Newtown. 
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A substandard annex was set aside for In- 
dians. One of the early efforts we made was 
to help break down this segregation pattern. 
Now Indians do live intermingled with white 
homeowners and renters. Even the churches 
were indisposed to welcome Indians. Hence, 
the North Dakota conference and the board 
started a new Congregational Church, which 
has been inclusive of both Indians and whites 
and to which an able young minister was 
called. 

3. In 1954 the board of home missions 
began a program of financial grants and 
counseling for Indian and Spanish-American 
youth. As little as 7 years ago there were 
very meager resources available to ambitious 
and able young people of either of these 
groups. Their families were nearly always 
poor, with numerous children to educate. 
For each of the past 7 academic years under 
our program some 70 young Indian men and 
women have been assisted to go to an ac- 
credited college of their choice by money 
grants ranging from $150 to $1,000 a year, 
depending upon need. Happily, in more re- 
cent years other funds have become avail- 
able, especially from certain Indian tribes 
that have tribal income or have claims set- 
tlements. But we find there is still need for 
assistance. 

4. For the sixth summer, the Indian Youth 
Workshop will be held for 6 weeks. Some 
25 college-age youth will come from 15 to 
20 tribes. A highly competent cultural an- 
thropologist, with staff associates, will direct 
a program of study and discussion which 
will help these young people of a minority 
cultural background to understand their 
own heritage as Indians, to learn how Indian 
communities relate to the Federal, State, 
and local governments, what it means to be 
an Indian in a civilization whose dominant 
characteristics are so widely different from 
traditional Indian ways, and in general to 
develop greater self-assurahce and social 
skills, This workshop was begun in the 
summer of 1956 as a result of initiative 
taken by ourselves and Dr. Sol Tax, head of 
the department of anthropology of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. It is now sponsored by 
American Indian Development, Inc., a private 
organization, with contributions from our 
board and others. It is a unique and highly 
useful project in intercultural education. 

5. In September of 1960, we asked the 
Reverend James Selmser, one of our younger 
missionaries, to become the interdenomina- 
tional chaplain at the new integrated Bureau 
of Indian Affairs boarding and day school at 
Eagle Butte on the Cheyenne River Sioux 
Reservation in west central South Dakota. 
Here at Eagle Butte some 600 Indian boys 
and girls and approximately 200 white chil- 
dren and youth are going to school together. 
Mr. Selmser is following the pattern of 
chaplaincies long maintained through the 
National Council of Churches and its prede- 
cessor organization. Counseling, out of 
school hours and released-time religious in- 
struction, summer camps and conferences, 
and other programs are aimed at helping 
these boys and girls find themselves and dis- 
cover a vital religious faith. By an agree- 
ment with the South Dakota Council of 
Churches, the United Church of Christ has 
lend-leased Mr. Selmser for this impor- 
tant ministry to youth and to their par- 
ents. We hope that other denominations 
will want to share in providing the budget. 

6. Continuous efforts are being made 
meantime to upgrade the training of our 
Indian or white pastors in some 25 churches 
on 3 Sioux reservations in South Dakota and 
Fort Berthold in North Dakota. A board 
staff member has been giving considerable 
time to training volunteer teachers in the 
.small Sunday church schools and for re- 
leased-time religious instruction. 
in January of 1961, the Reverend Austin 
Engel, who was the beloved and able pastor 
of the aforementioned Newtown integrated 
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church, is giving his full time to counseling 
with the pastors and officers of the eight 
churches on Fort Berthold Reservation. 
Periodically we have held 1- to 3-day 
conferences between Indian pastors and 
church officers and State and national staff 
in order to review our progress, discover new 
needs and resources and determine our 
course of action for the future. We are be- 
ginning to see some results that encourage 
us. 

7. There is besides all this the whole field 
of public policy. By this I mean principally 
the policies and practices of the Federal and 
State governments. We have come to real- 
ize that what the Congress, the Department 
of Interior, and its Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
and the several State legislatures do can 
undermine and negate most of the gains we 
are striving to achieve in our total missionary 
work. On ther other hand, these public or 
governmental bodies, if they follow wise and 
just policies, have the power to contribute 
enormously to the solution of basic social 
and economic problems of the Indian people 
and of Indian communities. 

In 1950 the General Council of the Con- 
gregational Christian Churches adopted a 
policy statement that grew out of a con- 
sultation with representative Indian and 
non-Indian people at Sisseton, S. Dak. This 
general council statement was a pioneering 
attempt to identify those governmental and 
voluntary actions which would put us on our 
way to fundamental solutions of long- 
standing problems. (The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States, now the United 
Presbyterian Church, and the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches in the 
following year adopted a somewhat parallel 
statement.) In line with these principles, 
we have offered testimony before congres- 


sional committees for or against certain bills, ` 


communicated our views to the Department 
of the Interior, to the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, and to the South Dakota Legis- 
lature. We are associated with some 15 other 
national organizations in the Council on 
Indian Affairs. 

THE RESULTS? 


We are continually attempting to assess 
our successes and failures and to chart our 
course for the next few years. Successes, we 
already know, will not be spectacular. There 
are too many factors beyond our control. 
The problems are monumental and stubborn 
after so many generations of demoralization, 
due to wrong practices and especially to 
vacillation on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. However, we see genuine hope for 
the future and many good things are hap- 
pening in the public realm among the In- 
dians themselves and, we believe, within our 
churches. 


Did You Know 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN ~ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HOFFMAN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, did you know that some of your 
tax dollars helped an Englishman who 
for 6 years was on relief purchase the 
suit which enabled him to win a con- 
test as the best dressed man in his home 
town? 

The Associated Press, a reliable news 
service, July 6 so reported. 

“Oh, well—what of it“, do I hear you 
comment? “Only a few dollars were in- 
volved” and even though out national 
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debt as of July 7 was more than $288 
billion, a debt greater than that of the 
combined debt of all other free nations— 
and though we have an interest charge of 
something over $9 billion which you must 
pay each year—and the dollar you 
worked for and saved will purchase less 
than one-half of what it did when you 
earned it, and before we entered upon 
our so-called foreign aid policy—and 
even though the Government taxed the 
dollars as you earned them, and if you 
invested them in some dividend-paying 
security, now intends to tax the same 
dollars again by withholding a part of 
your dividend check—there is a limit to 
the billions we can spend and waste in 
foreign aid, or, for that matter, on New 
Frontier programs which are old—have 
been demonstrated to be unsound. 

But—to get back to the best dressed 
Englishman: The Associated Press also 
revealed that the gentleman had not 
worked, had drawn national assistance, 
for 6 years. 

Again—what of it? 

Oh, nothing at all except that the gen- 
tleman has been able for the last 6 years 
to live on relief and you, as a taxpayer, 
have made his idleness and winning 
pleasant as well as possible. 

Billions of our dollars have gone to 
England—to Britain. 

Have not we enough unsound, ruinous 
policies here at home? Giving first 
members of one group, then another, 
something for nothing—all at the ex- 
pense of those who work and save—with- 
out sending billions which we do not 
have but must borrow, and on the bor- 
rowing pay interest, to other nations, 
none of whom will help us either in 
peacetime or in war if it is not to their 
national interest to do so? 

Just remember, if you are a man read- 
ing this, that the next time the wife sug- 
gests she needs a new dress, advise her 
that you cannot afford it—you must help 
someone living in idleness in England, 
or, for that matter, in the Congo, pur- 
chase new clothing. 

She may remind you that your first 
duty is to your family and to your 
own country—which has always been my 
thought but never that of the kindly, 
generous internationalists. 


Ridiculous Aspects of Recent Housing Act 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, an 
editorial appeared in the Manchester 
Union Leader on July 15 pointing out 
some of the ridiculous aspects of the so- 
called moderate income Housing Act re- 
cently passed by the Democratic major- 
ity of the Congress and signed into law 
by the President. 

Supposedly, this legislation would cre- 
ate a large group of responsible moder- 
ate income homeowners aided by a be- 
nevolent and wise Government which 
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would give them a helping hand to own 
a home, create equity in it and thus have 
a real stake in our free-enterprise sys- 
tem, 

As this fine editorial points out, this is 
Plain political bunkum. On a $15,000 
home mortgage over 40 years, an owner 
would develop approximately $1,500 or 
10 percent equity in it after 20 years. 
The average individual, faced with this 
bleak economic reality, would most likely 
default on his loan, walk out of the 
house and purchase a new and more 
modern home. It is not too far fetched 
or extreme to imagine that hundreds of 
thousands of 40-year mortgage holders 
would do this, leaving the Federal Gov- 
ernment with a vast number of unsalable 
houses, thus depressing the real estate 
market and reducing the value of each 
individual home in this country. 

The Housing Act, far from creating a 
large new group of homeowners with 
pride of possession, will actually develop 
in a large segment of our population the 
feeling that they are living in Govern- 
ment housing that can be abandoned 
with little loss to themselves as they have 
low equity and are, in effect, paying 
rent. They feel that there is no loss as 
Uncle Sam will buy up the defaulted 
mortgage and make good. 

The editorial calls this type of political 
legerdemain “‘sob-sister economics” and 
I heartily agree with this definition. I 
am sure that many of my distinguished 
colleagues in the Senate will also agree. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent editorial be printed in the Ap- 
bendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHEATING THE PEOPLE 


This newspaper bows to no one in its 
concern for matters which are of benefit and 
interest to the average citizen. We have 
Proved that ours are not empty words by 
sharing half of our profits of our paper 
with our employees over these many years. 
The sum is not inconsiderable, It amounts 
to over a million and a quarter dollars. 

This newspaper will never join people— 
politicians and others—who are attempting 
to win the support of the average citizen 
by promising unsound and impractical bene- 
fits such as are embodied in the present 
Federal housing bill, sponsored by the Ken- 
nedy administration. 

Lawrence J. Ewing, president of the Haver- 
hill, Mass., Savings Bank, has best described 
this bill as impractical. Mr. Ewing points 
out the following facts which cannot be 
avoided or blinked away. 

If, under the new housing bill, an indi- 
vidual purchases a $15,000 home on a 40- 
year mortgage, at the end of 20 years, after 
Paying all that time on his house, he will 
have an equity in that home of only $1,500. 
In other words, after paying for one-half 
of the term of his mortgage, the home owner 
still owes $13,500 In principal on his home. 

If the homeowner makes mortgage pay- 
ments on such a home for a full 12 months, 
at the end of that time the owner will have 
an equity of only $99.50 in his home. 

Is any of this really doing a favor to any- 
one? Hasn't the homeowner really been 
cheated when, after 20 years of payments, he 
only has a 61,500 interest in his home? Un- 
der the circumstances, would you blame the 
homeowner if he just walked off and said: 
“To heck with it,” left the house and bought 
a newer, more modern one on time? 
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This is what this newspaper calls sob- 
sister economics. This type of legislation 
which is passed with a great fanfare as sup- 
posedly “for the people” actually does more 
harm than 

Yet bankers and other businessmen, when 
they speak out against this type of business 
craziness, are called hardhearted, mean and 
not interested in the welfare of the people. 

That is the reason why this newspaper, 
which has a proven record of having fought 
for the interests of the average citizen, 
speaks out for all the practical people in the 
United States who know that this type of 
legislation is just plain political bunkum, 
it's monsense and, worse than that, it’s a 
fraud and a deception on the voters and the 
average citizen. 


Michigan 12th District Nurse Completes 
8-Month Tour of Indonesian Islands on 
88 „Hope“ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, we have all watched with in- 
terest and growing admiration the en- 
deavors and achievements of the Project 
Hope—a._—s— people-to-people program 
founded by Dr. William B. Walsh and 
established on the former Navy hospital 
ship, U.S.S. Consolation. This floating 
mercy ship has brought medical tech- 
nology, knowledge, and individual medi- 
cal care to remote corners of the world 
names and places most of us have been 
intrigued with since our school days 
many of which we still have difficulty 
in pronouncing. Most of the personnel 
on this ship are on a volunteer basis re- 
ceiving no, or very little, monetary re- 
muneration. Doctors from all over the 
country have volunteered their services 
having only their immediate living ex- 
penses taken care of by the project 
which exists on the donations of private 
individuals and private industry. A 


The citizens of my district in the Up- 
per Peninsula of Michigan have reason to 
be doubly proud of the contribution they 
have made to this project. Miss Bar- 
bara Rousseau of Iron River, Mich., is 
the youngest American nurse on the 
ship. An article recently appeared in 
the Iron River Reporter, the result of 
an interview with Miss Rousseau. I 
would like the other Members of Con- 
gress to have the benefit and pleasure 
of Miss Rousseau’s down-to-earth ob- 
servations and include the article below: 
Tron River Nurse GLOBE-HOPPING IN Fis 

East Asoarp Horx“ 

Barbara Rousseau of Iron River is the 
youngest American nurse aboard the hospi- 
tal ship Hope that is now on its way to 
Saigon, South Vietnam. 

The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Rous- 
seau, 612 Cayuga Street, Barbara finished 
her nurses’ training in 1958 when she earned 
3 bachelor of science degree at the College of 
Saint Scholastica, Duluth. 

The Hope has just completed an 8-month 
visit to the Republic of Indonesia where its 
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work was praised by President Kennedy and 
President of Indonesia. 

The floating hospital sailed from the 
United States last September and Barbara 
climbed aboard in December during a stop 
at the island of Bali. 

NEED IS URGENT 


"I didn’t know starboard from port for a 
long time,” she relates. “I solved that one 
by figuring out that port has four letters 
and left has four letters and when you face 
the front of the ship port is on your left. 
That just leaves the problem of figuring out 
which is the front of the ship,” she adds 
laughingly. 

With Hope Barbara has been on general 
assignment in the hospital's wards and in the 
polyclinics where patients are screened for 
admission to the ship.* Indonesia is desper- 
ately short of doctors—there is one for every 
45,000 people—and at some islands visited by 
the ship thousands waited for care. Poly- 
clinics are set up ashore to select those who 
would be taken aboard for operations and 
medical care. 

The clinics were held in whatever fa- 
cilities were available—warehouses, schools, 
tents pitched at the docks. One was held in 
a former Chinese Communist meeting hall. 
Hundreds of people waited each day to see 
the doctors, and it was always a fascinating 
scene, Barbara reported. 

There were blind people, mothers carry- 
ing babies on their left hips, people with 
tumors, and deformities, a backlog of years 
without surgical care. Usually, there were 
so many people that food sellers appeared, 
too, carrying baskets of mangoes, bananas, 
durian fruit, dried- fish, and packets of rice 
wrapped in palm leaf squares. 

“I enjoyed the clinic work most of all, 
because it gave me a chance to see more 
people than I saw in the wards on the ship,” 
Barbara said. “The people you talk to are 
so interested in America. The first thing 
they always ask is, ‘Have you been to Holly- 
wood?’ Even in the most remote islands 
they ask about Pat Boone and Elvis Presley. 
Many families have children named for 
movie stars. 

“LIKES CHILDREN 


“One man asked if I was Catholic and if 
I voted for Kennedy. When I said I was, and 
I didn't, he was surprised. It gave me a 
chance to explain some things about 
America. 

“In Makassar, a city on Celebes, I had a 
long talk with a medical student who 
couldn't understand that America wasn't 
what he saw in the movies. They are all in- 
terested in comparing their country with the 
United States, and comparisons aren't al- 
ways possible or fair. 

“We saw so many kids,” Barbara said. 
“The children are so much easier to commu- 
nicate with. You can speak in very simple 
terms to them, and they can laugh at your 
Indonesian, but you understand each other.” 

Barbara enjoyed her off-duty hours in the 
South Pacific islands. There are some of 
the world's most beautiful beaches, and the 
Hope staff often went sailing in native out- 
riggers. 

“It’s slow, but fun,“ the Iron River nurse 
said. 

While the American ship was in Indone- 
sia, a sports program was an important 
means of creating friendships between the 
Hope staff and the Indonesian people. 
Some of the islands are very poor and have 
little except sports for recreation. The 
Hope people made up teams to play basket- 
bail, volleyball, and tennis with them. 

CREATING GOOD WILL 

The popularity of Hope’s team was so 
great that at one island the Communist 
Party got up a team to play them. The 
Indonesians always announced the schedule 
as “friendly games.” 
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“Volleyball is my only friendly game,” 
Barbara said. “Every town was always in- 
terested in playing our team because they 
always beat us, and that delighted them. 
We are a whoever-is-off-duty-at-the-time 
team and we never practice together. But 
the spirit is there and it gets us off the 
ship for some exercise.” 

Barbara was with the Hope at the islands 
of Sunbawa, Celebes, Ambon, Timor, Lom- 
bok, and at Semarang and Djakarta on 
Java. The ship went to Hong Kong earlier 
this month for refitting before going to 
Saigon, where it will stay until September, 
when the ship’s maiden voyage ends. 

Hope is supported by contributions from 
the American public. Much of its equip- 
ment is donated and many of its doctors 
work without pay. Barbara and the other 
nurses receive a token salary. On the 
Hope’s staff are Americans and aids from 
lands the ship visits. 

“I think the biggest single success of Proj- 
ect Hope is the friendship it is creating on 
a people-to-people basis, Barbara observed. 
“Anyone who is treated on the ship is very 
grateful and goes home and tells of it as 
the biggest event in his life.” 


Present Health Care Plan for Aged De- 
clared Inadequate—Charleston (W. 
Va.) Gazette Article Points to Need of 
Social Security Financing for Elderly 
Health Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
has become all too apparent that despite 
the substantial achievements during this 
session of Congress two of the major 
legislative goals adopted by the 1960 
Democratic Convention have become 
Stalled in committees in the other body. 

I have frequently expressed myself on 
the need to accelerate action on the gen- 
eral aid-to-education bill and will not 
discourse further on that subject at this 
time. 

However, the lack of progress on the 
medical-care-for-the-aged plan sub- 
mitted by the administration is equally 
deserving of note. Ina recent article in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette the un- 
fortunate effects of this inaction upon 
West Virginia’s aged program have been 
closely detailed. 

Mr. President, West Virginia was one 
of the first States to enact legislation to 
enable it to participate in the health 
care program under the Kerr-Mills 
Act—having taken action under a spe- 
cial session of the State legislature in 
October 1960. And ours was perhaps 
not the only State which entered the 
program as a temporary expedient on 


the assumption that Congress would 


pass a more substantial and meaningful 
measure under social security financing. 
Yet, West Virginia is, in a sense, now 
being penalized for this early action in 
behalf of its aged citizens. 
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As noted in the Gazette, the failure of 
Congress to move ahead in this field has 
already necessitated the development of 
plans for a cutback in our State medical 
services to the aged. And if the social 
security proposal is further delayed after 
this year it is estimated that West Vir- 
ginia’s share of the cost of aged care will 
approximate $10 million to $12 million 
annually. 

I need hardly add that there are 
equally important claims upon this 
money presented by the needs to increase 
teachers’ salaries, strengthen our higher 
educational system and increase support 
of our long-neglected State institutions. 

Mr. President, those of us who support 
the program endorsed by the 1960 Demo- 
cratic convention and advanced by the 
President do not deny the value of Public 
Law 86-778. But many of us have long 
acknowledged its value as a supplement 
to rather than a substitute for social 
security financing. For, as a general 
measure, it fails to provide the soundest 
financing and it adds an inordinate 
load to the already financially overbur- 
dened States, and it falls far short of 
offering adequate medical care for the 
great majority of elderly persons who 
are unable to finance their health care 
under the impact of constantly mount- 
ing costs. 

The inadequacy of the present law is 
perhaps best attested to by the small 
minority of States which have elected to 
participate in its benefits this year. Ac- 
cording to the special weekly report of 
July 10, 1961, from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, only 
10 of the 54 separate jurisdictions among 
the States and territories have programs 
in effect. 

Among the remaining 44 jurisdictions, 
13 have enacted legislation or sub- 
mitted a plan, 7 have legislation in 
process, and 21 will definitely not be able 
to implement the program in 1961. 

Mr. President, this record of achieve- 
ment is inadequate to the needs of one 
of the most urgent social and humani- 
tarian problems of our day. 

Neither logic nor experience, neither 
social justice nor economic prudence can 
justify the resistance to social security 
financing of aged health care, which 
would allow men and women to pay for 
their later medical needs during the most 
productive years of their working lives. 
This program is opposed on the grounds 
of dogma rather than experience, and it 
is attacked by scare slogans rather than 
reason. 

For an analysis of what congressional 
inaction in this field is doing to the aged 
care program of at least one State, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
by Thomas F: Stafford from the Charles- 
ton Gazette of July 14 be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: i 
THOMAS F. STAFFORD’S Arrams OF STATE: 

TROUBLE AHEAD FOR CARE PLAN 

When House Speaker Sam RAYBURN said in 
Washington this week that the House 
wouldn't get around this year to acting on 
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the Kennedy administration's aged care 
plan, he sounded a warning that reached all 
the way back to West Virginia. 

Without passage of the administration 
proposal, which would shift financing to 
social security, this State will be hard 
pressed to meet its aged care obligations in 
the year ahead. 

This, of course, is what the West Virginia 
Medical Association wants. Taking its cue 
from the American Medical Association, it 
has opposed the social security plan in every 
conceivable way. 

The big trouble with such a position, as 
we have said earlier, is that it ignores the 
practical fact that medical care for the 
aged cannot long be supported through 
direct taxation. Social security, where the 
individual would pay for his care in his 
unproductive years while he is still produc- 
tive, is the only solution for financing on 
& permanent basis. 

When the present program was 
last October, the financing plan adopted 
was a temporary expedient. Governor Un- 
derwood recommended a shift of funds from 
other purposes to carry the program until 
March of this year, and the legislature 
gladly acquiesced. 

The 6-month plan was calculated to coin- 
cide with action in Washington on the social 
security proposal. At that time congres- 
sional leaders were confident they would 
have all the support they needed to make 
the shift from general taxation to social 
security within 2 months after Congress 
convened in January. 

When it was realized early this year that 
the social security bill was in trouble, the 
legislature decided to continue the program 
in the old form until January of next year. 
Aged care as a public service had been so 
slow getting off the ground that much of 
what was appropriated in October was still 
available. 

With this backlog of funds, plus an addi- 
tional appropriation of $1,325,256, it was 
believed that West Virginia would have 
enough money to last through December. 
The Federal Government pays 70 percent of 
the cost. 

But the situation has changed radically 
since the legislature went home in March. 
Medical care costs have keted. Where 
they were running at $153,867 when the leg- 
islative decision on anticipated need was 
made in February they were running at 
$391,859 last month. 

State Welfare Director W. Bernard Smith 
is indeed worried. There is no longer any 
cushion to carry the program past Decem- 
ber 31, as there was last March. As things 
stand now Smith either has the choice of 
stopping the program before the legislature 
gets here again to appropriate more money, 
or curtail services. 

He has discussed the problem with Gover- 
nor Barron, and chances are he'll order a 
cutback in services very soon. He and his 
staff are now studying ways to reduce serv- 
ices without wrecking the program. 

And what does the future hold after next 
January? In event the social security pro- 
posal is again sidetracked, it is believed that 
West Virginia’s share of the cost of aged care 
will run to $10 million or $12 million an- 
nually. 

This is a shocking prospect when you real- 
ize that the next legislature has no where to 
look for so much money without going 
through the painful process of revamping 
the entire tax structure. 

Some people talk of a severance tax or 
corporate income tax as possibilities for next 
year, but both would tax the same groups 
covered under the business and occupation 
tax and therefore would run into very stiff 
opposition. 
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Also, when the legislature returns to 
Charleston next year, it undoubtedly will be 
faced with demands for higher salaries for 
State employees, new money for higher edu- 
cation and increased support for State in- 
stitutions. The latter long have been neg- 
lected. 

Medical care for the aged, therefore, will 
be not a singularly important problem the 
1962 legislature will have to solve to balance 
its budget. It will be only one of many, and 
may come up short in the final, hectic shift-, 
ing of funds in the late hours before ad- 
journment. 

And who is mainly to blame for this con- 
fusing situation? The West Virginia and 
American Medical Associations. They've 
done more than any other single group to 
defeat the plan that would put aged care 
on a financially sound basis. 


A Rill To Provide a Monthly Pension for 
Veterans of World War I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, recently 
hearings were held by the House Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee on veterans’ 
Pensions. I appeared before the com- 
mittee seeking favorable action on my 
bill, H.R. 3745, which I introduced at 
the request of the National Veterans of 
World War I organization to provide a 
monthly pension for the veterans of 
World War I. 

I ask unanimous consent that my 
statement before the committee be in- 
serted in the Appendix of the RECORD 
today: a 
STATEMENT or CONGRESSMAN WINFIELD K. 

DENTON, OF INDIANA, BEFORE HOUSE VET- 

ERANS’ AFFAIRS COMMITTEE, JULY 11, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for this op- 
portunity to appear before your committee 
in behalf of my bill, H.R. 3745, which would 
grant a monthly pension in the amount of 
about $102.37 for the veterans of World 
War I. I introduced this bill on February 
2, 1961, at the request of the National Vet- 
erans of World War I organization. It con- 
tains a means test of $3,600 for a married 
man with dependents and $2,400 for un- 
Married veterans. However, money received 
from social security, retirement funds under 
other pensions and annuities, and. railroad 
retirement would not be considered as in- 
come under the provisions of my bill. 

The Democratic Party’s platform in the 
1960 presidential election used these words 
to express the stand of the National Demo- 
cratic Party on pensions for the veterans of 
World War I: “Veterans of World War I, 
whose Federal benefits have not matched 
those of veterans of subsequent service, will 
receive the special attention of the Demo- 
cratic Party looking toward equitable adjust- 
ments.” Mr. Chairman, I believe that there 
is no better time than now to fulfill the 
pledge made to the veterans of World War I 
by the Democratic Party. These men and 
women are dying at the rate of 302 a day, 
and if we wait much longer as a Nation, 
there will be very few left to receive the 
gratitude of their country—now so belated. 

World War I ended more than 42 years ago. 
Thirty-five years after the end of the Revo- 
lutionary War, the of that war, 
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which gave this country its independence, 
were given a pension on the basis of service 
alone. Similar pensions were bestowed by a 
grateful Nation 39 years from the end of the 
Mexican War, and just 24 years after the 
close of the Civil War, the Nation granted 
pensions to the veterans of that conflict as 
a matter of right. Only 18 years elapsed 
after the close of the Spanish American War 
before those veterans received pensons. But 
in a period more than twice that long, since 
the armistice of 1918, no such benefits have 
been forthcoming for the veterans of World 
War I, the war that was called “the war to 
end war.” 

I am a veteran of both World War I and 
World War II. During World War I, I was 
in a branch of service which we in the 
first Air Corps considered hazardous. Dur- 
ing World War II. I was a “retread,” doing 
office work, and as safe as if I had been at 
home in bed. Nevertheless, I am very proud 
of my service in World War II. I cannot help 
but contrast the difference in the way the 
veterans of the two wars were treated at the 
close of each conflict. When their service 
ended, the veterans of World War II were 
given mustering-out pay of $200 to $300, 
which cost the Government approximately $4 
billion, without a question. On the other 
hand, veterans of the First World War were 
given mustering-out pay of only $60 apiece 
in 1918 and 1919. At that time, $60 would 
not purchase a suit of clothes. 

A man who enters the military service in 
wartime must give up his job or position, 
and after that service ends there generally 
follows a period of hardship during which 
he must find employment and readjust him- 
self to civilian life. The Federal Government 
did very little to aid the veterans of World 
War I to tide themselves over during this 
period of readjustment. Even men released 
from prison are given a suit of clothes and 
travel fare home. They are treated better, 
it seems to me, than are the veterans of 
World War I. 

And then came the long struggle to right 
that wrong. First, the Government gave 
World War i veterans the so-called adjust- 
ed-service certificates. The Government as- 
certained the amount of mustering-out pay 
that it should have paid to these veterans at 
the time of their discharge. An increment 
was added to make up for the delay in pay- 
ment. There was determined how much 
paid-up insurance due in 20 years could be 
bought with each veteran’s adjusted-serv- 
ice credits and each veteran was given a 
certificate for that amount of paid-up insur- 
ance, due in 20 years. 

At first, the veterans were permitted to 
borrow on 10 percent of the face value of 
these certificates; then legislation was passed 
permitting them to borrow on 50 percent; 
and finally, 1936 saw a law passed over a 
Presidential veto to pay the veterans of World 
War I the full amount of their adjusted- 
service certificates—or mustering-out pay. 
Three similar bills have been vetoed by other 
Presidents. So, 18 years after they were dis- 
charged, the veterans of the “War to make 
the world safe for democracy’’—finally re- 
ceived their just mustering-out pay. The 
amount that they received under this forced- 
investment or insurance idea of the adjusted 
certificates, was 63.8 billion. The expendi- 
tures would have been much less—only $1.5 
billlon—if the veterans of World War I 
would have been paid their just mustering- 
out pay at the time of their discharge. This 
was the case, of course, with the veterans 
of World War II. 

In addition to justly deserved mustering- 
out pay of well over $5 billion, the veterans 
of World War I and the Korean conflict have 
received terminal leave pay which cost the 
Federal Government well over $3 billion, and 
unemployment compensation which cost the 
Government $4.3 billion. They have likewise 
been given social security credits for the time 
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that they served in the Armed Forces. None 
of these benefits were paid to the veterans 
of World War L 

The veterans of World War II were also 
given the GI bill of rights. Under this 
educational program, they received on-the- 
job training and academic education. To 
date these benefits have cost the Federal 
Government some $15 billion. These vet- 
erans were also given the benefits of guaran- 
teed loans to purchase homes, to go into 
business, or to start farming. Loans for vet- 
erans’ homes, alone, have totaled $50 billion 
and $27 billion of this sum has been guar- 
anteed by the Government. 

Similar benefits have been granted to the 
veterans of the Korean conflict, although in 
some instances they were not so great as 
those granted World War II veterans. Twenty 
million World War II and Korean veterans 
have received or will have received 20 times 
the benefits which were begrudgingly 
granted the 4.6 million veterans who sur- 
vived the First World War. This is a benefits 
ratio of more than 4 to 1 against the World 
War I veterans because of the small number 
of such veterans F 

Now, as many of you know, the World War 
II and Korean veterans have received these 
benefits because of the work and activity 
that the veterans of World War I unselfishly 
gave in the support and enactment of the 
GI bin of rights, and the so-called 
Korean bill of rights. The various vet- 
erans groups were very active in initiating 
this program, and, in 1943, a group of Mem- 
bers of Congress who had served in the First 
World War met and decided that something 
should be done to provide the veterans of 
World War II the benefits that they thought 
they should have had as veterans of World 
War I. As you all know, that movement on 
the part of these Members of was 
successful, and a grateful nation provided 
these benefits to the men and women who 
came back home after the end of World 
War I. 

These benefits which were provided for the 
veterans of World War II were certainly well 
earned and obviously money well spent. Any 
benefits that we should now provide the vet- 
erans of World War I would come to them 
late in their lives. The average age of these 
men and women is more than 66 years. It is 
an understatement to say that it was a price- 
less advantages to the veterans of World War 
II to have these many different benefits pro- 
vided them while they were still young and 
their days of opportunity lay ahead of them. 
In the case of the World War I veterans and 
their widows, any benefits that the Congress 
should now decide to grant them would come 
too late to assist them in the same manner, 
but it would certainly be a boost to their 
meager resources in this day of ever-rising 
medical costs. 

It has been estimated by a Census Bureau 
expert that the sum of $11,000 invested in a 
college education for a young man will in- 
crease his earning capacity by $177,000. That 
is a return or a benefit of more than 16 times 
the original investment. Multiply the World 
War II veterans’ educational benefit payment 
of $15 billion by 16; the product is about 
$240 billion in final économic benefits to 
those veterans. The benefits of the housing 
loan program are countless and beyond all 
calculation. 

Many veterans of World War II have said 
to me that they appreciate greatly the efforts 
made by the veterans of World War I in 
support of the “G.I. bill.” They said that 
without that support they would probably 
never have recelved these benefits. 

According to from the Veterans’ 
Administration, the cost of the first year 
under the provisions of my bill, H.R. 3745, 
would be about $942,327,000, but without the 
means test, the cost would increase. But 
this money would be spent in this country 
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and the Library of Congress estimates that 
the Government would recover in tax rey- 
enues approximately 25 to 30 cents on every 
pension dollar. It would increase or award 
initial benefits te 1,564,700 veterans of World 
War I—some 830,500 less veterans benefiting 
than if there were no means test. 

It is interesting to note that in 1890, the 
veterans’ benefits represented 1.2 percent of 
the national income and in 1958, it was 1.4 
percent or only an increase of roughly 0.2 
percent for the current benefits arising from 
the last six wars. In the year 1910, the 
Federal Government spent 15.2 percent of 
the total national budget on Civil War pen- 
sions. I think everyone will agree that the 
country did not go bankrupt then—and I 
might mention, incidentally, that the Treas- 
ury ran a deficit of $18 million that year. 
Enactment of HR. 3745 would increase the 
national budget approximately 1.2 percent. 

If paying Civil War pensions amounting 
to 15 percent of the total budget did not 
break up the Treasury and drive the coun- 
try to disaster in 1910, is it reasonable to 
assume that World War I veterans’ pensions 
of 1.2 percent of the national budget would 
bankrupt the country in 1961? I don’t be- 
Meve that it is. The national income in 
1910 was $25.6 billion; the sum of $105 mil- 
lion paid that year amounted to approxi- 
mately one-half of 1 percent of the national 
income. And to pay the World War I pen- 
sion that I propose—$942,327,000—for the 
year 1961—would take from the estimated 
national income of roughly $417.5 billion a 
portion no greater than one quarter of 1 
percent. 

For the veterans of World War I, the sands 
in the hourglass of time are running low. 
Today, their average life expectancy is only 
about 10 years. Of the remaining 4.6 mil- 
on veterans who returned from World War 
I when the fighting was over, only some 
2,574,000 are left. Every passing day some 
302 more die. I believe that the figures that 
I have presented here should convince any 
reasonable person that this country can well 
afford to pay the men and women of World 
War I the pension that I propose with cer- 
tainly no more—and probably even less 
strain than that imposed on the Nation as 
a result of the Civil War pensions in 1910. 
The Government affords a great many more 
things resulting from ordinary human jus- 
tice today than we thought it could afford 
51 years ago. To my mind we have already 
delayed far too long in correcting this situa- 
tion. It is time that simple justice be 
granted to the veterans of World War I and 
their widows. It is time that action be 
taken. I hope that H.R. 3745 will receive 
the favorable consideration of this com- 
mittee. 

I should also like to urge the enactment 
of either H.R. 5152 or H.R. 7093 and H.R. 
7094. H.R. 5152 would amend the present 
law to provide that social security benefits, 
other annuities, and up to $10,000 in pay- 
ments under policies of life insurance shall 
not be considered as income for purposes 
of determining eligibility of individuals for 
pension. H.R. 7094 is a separate bill which 
deais with the life insurance benefits only, 
and H.R, 7093 deals with the payment of 
social security and other retirement an- 
nuities and similar plans, in determining eli- 
gibility. 

Many veterans, because of lack of finances, 
permitted their Government life insurance 
to lapse, but later were able to purchase in- 
surance. At that time, they were unable to 
purchase Government insurance so they 
bought private life Insurance. It seems to 
me very unjust that the insurance from pri- 
vate companies should be considered income 
in determining eligibility while that form of 
Government insurance is not. They both 
were purchased for the same purpose and 
it has always seemed very unfair to me to 
deny a widow a Government pension for 1 
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year simply because her husband left her pri- 
vate insurance. Life insurance is more of 
a gift than income, and it has also seemed 
to me a gross injustice to treat it as in- 
come in veterans’ pension cases when it is 
considered a gift or inheritance for taxa- 
tion and other purposes. 

There is a strong need to encourage people 
to take care of their dependents after they 
have passed away. Life insurance as well as 
public or private retirement annuities, en- 
dowments and similar plans, should be en- 
couraged. As long as they are considered 
income under a non-service-connected Gov- 
ernment pension plan, thrift, economy, and 
making provision for one’s dependents after 
death, is discouraged. 

It also seems very unfair to me to penalize 
a man who has been thrifty and who made 
these provisions by denying his widow such 
a pension, while on the other hand it is 
given to one who has not made these neces- 
sary provisions for his dependents. 

In view of the changes made in the vet- 
erans’ pension law of the last session of 
Congress, I think that enactment of H.R. 
4409 is unnecessary, and I am not asking for 
its enactment. 

In conclusion, I would like to urge the 
favorable consideration of H.J. Res. 229, 
which calls for the same treatment and bene- 
fits for the individuals and their survivors 
who served in the Moro Province after July 
4, 1902, as those received by those who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Philippine 
Insurrection. What my bill would do is to 
extend the Spanish-American War benefits 
to those who participated in the conflict in 
the Philippine Islands from 1902 to 1914 in 
the Moro Province and the Islands of Samar 
and Leyte. This would cover relatively few 
people since there are only a few hundred 
remaining veterans and a lesser number of 
widows. I think that it was a mistake that 
these veterans were not included in the 
Spanish-American War bill. That bill did 
not fix the beginning and the end of the 
conflict, and, by administrative action, the 
beginning was set in 1899 and the end was 
established as the year 1902. These men 
engaged in one of the most bloody conflicts 
in the history of the United States. 

I think it has been a great mistake for 50 
years that these people were not included 
under the terms of the Spanish-American 
pension plan. The House has passed this bill 
on several occasions. It has died in the Sen- 
ate on at least two occasions. The 78th 
Congress passed such a measure, only to have 
it vetoed by the President. With fewer and 
fewer of these veterans left every year, I feel 
that we cannot afford to allow another year 
to roll by. I think that we should act now 
to see to it that they receive their just due. 


U.S. Trade Fair at Helsinki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


or NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the U.S. 
Trade Fair at Helsinki is a great show, 
but the gap between promise and real- 
ization still exists. 

We ought to exploit the full potential 
of the trade fair idea. This is the pur- 
pose of my proposed legislation on this 
score. 


I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an article on this subject by David Stein- 
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berg, published in the New York Herald 

Tribune of June 11, 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Finns FLOCKING ro U.S. TRADE Fam at HEL- 
SINKI BUT EXHIBIT FALLS SHORT ON VARIETY 
AND DEPTH OF MERCHANDISE 

(By David Steinberg) 

HELSINKI.—The shadow of Russia falls 


menacingly along the 800-mile eastern fron- 


tier of Finland, but still this capital city 
looks much like Washington on Flag Day. 

To mark the first U.S. Industries Exhibition 
in the “Land of the Midnight Sun,” the Stars 
and Stripes wave brightly along the broad 
Mannerheimintie and other main thorough- 
fares. 

Store fronts draped in red, white, and blue 
beckon to passers-by with windows filled 
with American canned foods, appliances and 
sporting goods. “Old Glory” and the Fin- 
nish ensign fly from miniature flagpoles atop 
restaurant dining tables while string quar- 
tets fiddle The Turkey in the Straw.” 

Finland's welcome to the United States is 
overwhelming and even “Big Brother,” only 
50 miles away, cannot claim “nyet.” 

The impact and broad success of the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of International 
Trade Fair’s 103d exhibition is assured, but 
the event also stands as a monument to the 
shortsightedness of segments of American 
business in world affairs. 


OPENED MAY 26 


Each day since May 26 the Finns have 
queued up at the vast Messuhalli exposition 
hall to see “Amerikka Tänään" (“America 
Today”). the opening weekend, 
highlighted by a lengthy visit from Finland's 
President Urho Kekkonen and a display by 
the U.S. Air Force “Sky Blazers” precision 
jet flying team, attendance at America’s first 
concerted trade bid in Scandinavia topped 
the total number of visitors at the preceding 
2-week Polish exhibit. 

More than 200,000 Finns (plus a smatter- 
ing of East bloc visitors and a Soviet trade 
delegation) are expected to view “America 
Today.“ 2 

Finland's reception has been a “no holds 
barred” affair. The Government relaxed 
trade restrictions to allow an additional 
$780,000 worth of “Made in U.S.A." goods to 
be imported, displayed and sold at retail 
by local merchants. 

Finns from rural areas are encouraged to 
visit the fair with a 25 percent discount on 
their round-trip train or plane fares to Hel- 
sinki., Newspapers heralded the event with 
pages of photos and editorials supported by 
local cooperative advertising. 

Shoppers carry their purchases home from 
“America Day” promotional sales in large 
paper bags bearing the emblem of the fair— 
Uncle Sam's tophat. 

Shortcomings of the U.S. exhibition are 
within the Messuhalli, not in its aims or 
achievements. If the fair is measured by 
new friendship, awakened business interest 
and better understanding among people, 
America’s solo exhibit and six-man trade 
mission which has been touring Finland 
since May 6 is a success, 

But if the fair is to be judged by its 
theme, it is a disappointment. What is 
worse, it is the Finns who are disappointed. 

In planning, the Helsinki Fair was wisely 
designed as the OITC’s largest oversea 
array of American consumer goods (physi- 
cally, it is). But somewhere between the 
intention and opening day in one of Europe's 
finest show palaces, Federal budget limita- 
tions cut heavily into the project and Amer- 
ican industry failed to fill the gap. 

And so, for 17 days, friendly, enthusiastic 
Finns have been visiting the Messuhalli and 
leaving well aware that except for the U.S. 
Information Service's 360-degree Circa- 
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rama” color film they have not seen “Amer- 
ikka Tanaan.” 

Though most Finns agree that the fair is 
one of the best foreign industrial shows 
mounted in Helsinki, they know too that 
the unimaginative displays of a few kitchen 
utensils and appliances, a brief fashion 
show. and some poorly decorated and fur- 
nished rooms of the “typical American 
home” are not a faithful representation of 
U.S. productive capacity or inventive genius. 

The 4,500,000 Finns doubtlessly comprise 
one of the most compact and sophisticated 
industrialized trading markets in the world. 
This clearly has been underestimated by 
American exhibitors. There is less variety 
and depth of merchandise in the exhibition 
hall than can be found in many large retail 
stores in Helsinki. 


NEWNESS ATTRACTS 


Finnish reaction at the fair is what might 
be from any American audience. 
Visitors are intrigued only by the newest 
Gevelopments—food vending machines, au- 
tomatic bowling alleys, versatile materials, 
handling equipment and the prospects of 
things to come—electronic dishwashers and 
automobiles that travel on a column of air. 

Basically, the show presents nothing un- 
known or unvallable to the Finns—from 
electric washers and frozen foods, to televi- 
sion sets and a private airplane. The con- 
cept not conveyed is that in America the 
choice and output of these products are vir- 
tually endless and that most of them are 
within the buying power of the American 
family. 


Playing Politics With Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day last an exceedingly remarkable 
statement was made in the other body by 
the distinguished acting chairman of the 
Defense Subcommittee of its Appropria- 
tions Committee, the Senator from 
Virginia, WILLIS ROBERTSON. His re- 
marks are found at page 11650 of the 
Record. He related his concern over our 
apparent lack of preparedness to fight 
a brush-fire war with conventional weap- 
ons in Germany or anywhere else. He 
stated that on Saturday, July 8, he com- 
municated that concern to the attention 
of the President. Newspaper accounts 
indicate on that date the President was 
at his vacation home in Hyannis Port, 
Mass. The Senator indicated the Presi- 
dent responded by directing the Depart- 
ment of Defense to make an immediate 
review of our military which could be 
expected by the end of this current week, 
and be in the form of a statement as to 
what additional sums the President 
would like to have included in the pend- 
ing Department of Defense appropria- 
tions bill. 

Such need for added sums to bolster 
the Nation's conventional arms capa- 
bility has long been apparent. The 
President, himself, on May 25, before his 
departure for Europe to meet with 
Khrushchev, stated the need to increase 
Army and Marine Corps strength, to 
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meet brush-fire situations, for an in- 
crease in nonnuclear fire power, and for 
intensified guerilla training of U.S. 
forces. This was contained in a special 
message to Congress, personally delivered 
and simultaneously broadcast to the Na- 
tion via radio and television. 

Last Sunday’s New York Times dis- 
closed the existence of a letter to Senator 
ROBERTSON from the very distinguished 
and able chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Vinson], which expressed 
vital concern that the U.S. Army is not 
up to authorized strength and reportedly 
demanding that something be done 
about it. 

It is also apparent that, vis-a-vis the 
Berlin situation, our military establish- 
ment has contingency plans current at 
all times upon which a specific appropri- 
ations request can be immediately based. 

Moreover, it is apparent that within 
the Department of Defense there are 
specific plans and costs for the Presi- 
dent’s May 28 suggestions, upon which 
appropriations requests could have been 
based on or any time since May 28. 

It is also no secret that the subcom- 
mittee of which the gentleman from 
Virginia is acting chairman has been 
stalling the closing of its hearings in 
hopes of receiving just such a request. 

Why has no such request been 
submitted? 

Why must the able chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee be 
placed in a position of demanding that 
be done which must be done to defend 
our country? 

Why must the able chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee prod the Presi- 
dent, first by his communication to him 
at his vacation retreat, then prod him 
again 6 days later by public disclosure 
of the communication? 

What is going on that the President 
of the United States must be pleaded 
with to do the things that must be done 
to insure the survival of the United 
States? 

The possibility is that Mr. Kennedy 
is stalling on these requests for vitally 
needed defense expenditures for polit- 


ical reasons. He would have the regu- 


lar defense appropriation enacted into 
law. Then he would have his extensive 
and costly domestic programs enacted 
into law. Only then, when these are 
safely enacted and campaign promises 
fulfilled, would he present a supplemen- 
tal request for the added billions neces- 
sary for defense. In this manner, Con- 
gress would not be given an opportunity 
to equate the cost of these domestic pro- 
grams against the cost of needed de- 
fense. The domestic programs, which 
may possibly be desirable, but certainly 
not essential, would not in this many be 
impeded or suffer delay by the priority 
of expenditures for defense and the ne- 
cessity for keeping Government spend- 
ing in line, even though keeping them in 
line is, in fact, a vital element of de- 
fense, Congress would be given no 
chance, with defense expenditures being 
brought up last, to choose to postpone 
the domestic programs in favor of more 
important items of defense. 
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This is playing politics with defense, 
with the safety on survival of the 
Nation. 

Unless those. requests promised to 
Senator ROBERTSON are, in fact, made by 
the President, no later than the time 
promised, that is, by the end of this 
week, and which Senator ROBERTSON’S 
remarks last Friday hint he doubts will 
be made, there is no question in my 
mind that the delay is just that, the 
playing of politics with defense and with 
the safety and survival of the Nation. 


Report of Senate Select Committee on 
National Water Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
entitled “The Report of the Senate Select 
Committee on National Water Re- 
sources,” delivered by ‘Theodore M. 
Schad, senior specialist in engineering 
and public works, of the Library of 
Congress, at the 48th National Conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress in Washington, D.C., on May 
26, 1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tue REPORT or THE SENATE SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL WATER RESOURCES 


(Address by Theodore M. Schad, senior spe- 
cialis: in engineering and public works, 
Library of Congress, at the 48th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, Friday, May 26, 1961) 
Mr. Chairman, members of the congress, 

and guests, it is indeed a pleasure to appear 
before you today to discuss the recent report 
of the Senate Select Committee on National 
Water Resources. The National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress has long been in the fore- 
front of those who are seeking sound de- 
velopment of the Nation's water resources 
to meet present needs and those of the fu- 
ture. You have had the courage to con- 
tinue to fight for what you believe in, in the 
face of epithets such as “boondoggle” and 
“pork barrel,” from those who do not under- 
stand the needs. Your efforts have been 
very productive in the past. As one travels 
the length and breadth of this great land, 
the projects that you have sponsored can be 
seen in every State, standing an monuments 
to your foresight, and forming an essential 
part of the broad resource base on which 
our civilization rests. As I will point out 
later, there is need for you to bring a re- 
newed vigilance and sense of responsibility 
to your work of promoting development of 
the Nation's water resources. 

Last January, the Select Committee on 
National Water Resources of the U.S. Senate, 
under the inspired leadership of Senator 
Roserr S. Kerr, of Oklahoma, completed its 
2-year study of the water needs of the 
United States from the present time to 1980 
and filed its report with the Senate. This 
completed the work of the select committee 
and its existence terminated on January 31, 
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1961, I mention this to make it clear that 
the views I express here today are my own 
and not necessarily those of the select com- 
mittee, of the Senators who were members, 
or of the Library of Congress with which I 
am now associated. 

Most of you are familiar with the work 
of the Select Committee on National Water 
Resources. Many that are here today con- 
tributed immensely to the success of the 
committee's work. The resolutions of your 
46th and 47th national conventions were 
made available to the committee, and were 
considered by the committee as part of the 
tremendous amount of background mate- 
rial which formed the basis for the com- 
mitteee’s recommendations. In addition, 
many of your members from ail parts of the 
land testified before the committee in its 
series of 25 public hearings held in 21 States 
and the District of Columbia in 1959 and 
1960. It was through the efforts of people 
such as you, having knowledge of the Na- 
tion’s needs in the field of water resouces, 
that the committee's efforts were so success- 
ful. 

The committee was formed in April 1959 
to make studies of the needs of the United 
States for water for its population, indus- 
try, and agriculture between the present 
time and 1980. In addition the committee 
was required to take cognizance of needed 
provisions for flood control, hydroelectric 
power, navigation, recreation, and fish and 
wildlife values. The committee's studies 
and recommendations based thereon were to 
be made available to the Senate for use in 
considering water resources policies for the 
future. Senate Resolution 48, of the 86th 
Congress which established the committee 
was patterned after earlier resolutions call- 
ing for joint committee studies of the for- 
eign aid programs. The terms of the reso- 
lution did not permit the select committee 
to make specific legislative recommenda- 
tions. On the contrary, the committee was 
formed on the premise that any necessary 
legislation to carry out the committee's rec- 
ommendations would be considered by the 
four standing committees of the Senate that 
deal with water resources matters and from 
whose membership the members of the 
select committee were selected. Thus, a 
certain amount of continuity to the select 
committee's efforts was assured even after 
the select committee was terminated. 

In addition to Senator Kerr, who is chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Flood Control 
and Rivers and Harbors of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, the membership of the 
select committee included the chairmen 
of the four standing committees of the Sen- 
ate that deal with water resources: Sena- 
tor ELLENpDER, of Agriculture and Forestry; 
Senator ANDERSON, of Interior and Insular 
Affairs; Senator Macnuson, of Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce; and Senator CHAVEZ, of 
Public Works. The work of the Select Com- 
mittee was bipartisan in its entirety, with 
Senator KucHEL, of California, serving as 
vice chairman. All of the members were 
from one or more of these four standing 
committees. Fifteen of the seventeen mem- 
bers were from States west of the Mississsip- 
pi River and only two members were from 
States east of the Mississippi River. In 
spite of ths geographic representation how- 
ever, the work of the committee was directed 
to the water resources problem of the entire 
United States and no complaints have been 
made that the committee’s work was biased 
because of the predominant western mem- 
bership. To the contrary, full attention 
was given to the increasing water problems 
of the Eastern United States, and some of 
the most important findings of the com- 
mittee deal with the emerging problems of 
water quality management in the humid 
areas. 

At the direction of the committee, studies 
were made of all aspects of water resources 
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conservation and development in the United 
States. Most of your members, I am sure, 
are familiar with some of these reports. In 
particular, the committee prints on “Future 
Needs for Inland Waterway Navigation, and 
Floods and Flood Control,” and on Future 
Needs for Reclamation in the 17 Western 
States,” contain material that is of great 
interest and value to the Members of this 
Congress, in connection with its considera- 
tion of the programs of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Bureau of Reclamation. Re- 
ports were also issued on needs for munici- 
pal and industrial water supply, on water 
needs of recreation and fish and wildlife 
conservation, on agricultural uses of water, 
and on pollution abatement. * 

In addition, technical reports on ways of 
making better use of available water sup- 
plies were prepared covering such subjects 
as evapotranspiration reduction, weather 
modification, evaporation reduction and seep- 
age control, saline water conversion, ap- 
plication and effects of nuclear energy, and 
so forth One study went into the probable 
application of these new techniques by the 
year 1980, Another covered possibilities for 
water reuse. 

The final technical report consisted of a 
water supply-demand study, putting the in- 
formation developed by all of the previous 
studies together and including a forecast of 
needs to the years 1980 and 2000. All of 
these reports were issued by the committee 
as committee prints and have been widely 
distributed. It is estimated that about 160,- 
000 separate copies of individual committee 
prints and the committee's final report have 
been distributed. 

On the basis of this broad technical back- 
ground the select committee filed its report 
with the Senate on January 30, 1961. 
Speaking in general terms, the committee 
set forth its estimate of water needs for 1980 
and 2000 under medium estimates of popu- 
lation and economic growth. The commit- 
tee found that withdrawals of water for mu- 
nicipal and industrial use, irrigation, min- 
ing, and powerplant cooling, now at roughly 
a 300-billion gallons per day level, can be 
expected to about double by 1980 and triple 
by the year 2000, under the assumptions 
made. If, as the committee hoped, and it 
is a hops that is shared by all of us here 
today who are dedicated to making full use 
of the bountiful resources with which we 
have been endowed by our Creator, the Na- 
tion’s growth rate is faster than the medium 
estimates on which the committee’s studies 
were based, these increased demands for 
water may well face us at an earlier date. 
The demand figures, of course, should not 
be compared directly with the total avail- 
able water supply of about 1,100 billion gal- 
lons a day, because they do not take into 
account that the same water can be reused 
several times, as long as proper attention 
is given to keeping its quality high through 
pollution abatement or prevention. 

The significant figures are those for con- 
sumptive uses and depletions. The figures 
developed for the committee show that these 
will increase from about 110 billion gallons 
a day at present to about 190 billion gallons 
a day in the year 1980, and 250 billion gal- 
lons a day by the year 2000. When these 
figures are related to the average annual 
runoff of the United States of about 1,100 
billion gallons a day, it can be seen that the 
United States should have sufficient water 
to take care of its needs through the fore- 
seeable future. However, the essential con- 
clusions which must be drawn from the 
committee’s figures is that a tremendous 
amount of work needs to be done to develop 
and make available the necessary quantities 
of water at the times when and the places 
where itis needed. In adidtion, the need for 
giving increased attention to the problems of 
water quality management, and of multiple 
use projects, through which the same water 
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can be used over and over again for many 
purposes, is highlighted by the committee's 
work. 

The magnitude of the job ahead to see 
that these needs can be met is enormous. 
For example, the water supply demand study 
indicates that, to provide the required quan- 
tity and quality of water needed under the 
assumed medium conditions, there would 
be required about 300 million acre-feet of 
river regulatory storage by the year 1980. 
This is estimated to cost about 12 billion 
dollars if the construction methods and price 
relationships presently in effect continue. 
It may cost more if the growth of our econ- 
omy continues to encroach on the limited 
number of available reservoir sites. In ad- 
dition, a far larger task lies ahead to main 
tain adequate quality of water. Using pres- 
ently known methods of treatment, about 42 
billion dollars worth of municipal and in- 
dustrial waste-treatment and collection fa- 
cilities would be needed between 1958, base 
year for the studies, and 1980. These stor- 
age estimates do not include the facilities 
needed solely for navigation, flood control, 
and other specific projects, which do not pro- 
vide stream regulation. They include only 
the projects and facilities estimated to be 
required to provide the quantity and quality 
of water needed in our streams, 

Looking at the job ahead in terms of the 
programs with which you are most familiar, 
the Department of the Interior estimated for 
the committee that the overall cost of a rec- 
lamation program to meet the needs of the 
West over the next 40 years would require 
about $22 billion of Federal, State, and local 
investment. The Corps of Engineers esti- 
mated that roughly $8 billion would be re- 
quired to carry out all authorized and poten- 
tial inland waterway navigation improvement 
projects. The Corps of Engineers also esti- 
mated that about $11.5 billion worth of flood 
control projects would be needed to prevent 
flood damages through 1980. The program 
indicated by the Department of Agriculture 
to be needed for watershed improvements 
would cost about $4.5 billion by 1980 and 
$9 billion by the year 2000. And so on. 

Independent estimates made for the com- 
mittee by the Department of Commerce in- 
dicated that between 1958 and 1980 about 
$230 billion would be needed to be Invested 
in facilities for the conservation, develop- 
ment, and use of water resources by Federal, 
State, and local governmental units and 
private industry. This includes such items 
as industrial water supply facilities and 
treatment works, cooling water for steam 
powerplants, farm wells and water systems, 
facilities for fish and wildlife conservation, 
and all other purposes associated with water 
use and control. 

As the next steps in getting the overall job 
done, the committee made five principal rec- 
ommendations. The first of these covered 
a redefinition of and strengthening of pro- 
grams for comprehensive river basin develop- 
ment. To carry this out, the committee rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government, in 
cooperation with the States, should prepare 
and keep up-to-date plans for comprehensive 
water development and management for all 
major river basins of the United States, tak- 
ing into account prospective demands for all 
purposes and giving full recognition to non- 
revenue-yielding purposes such as streamflow 
regulation, outdoor recreation, and preserva- 
tion and propagation of fish and wildlife. 

Second, the committee recommended more 
effective participation by States and local 
agencies in the planning and decision-mak- 
ing processes per to water resources 
development. This would be accomplished 
with a 10-year program of Federal grants 
to assist the States in river basin planning. 
Bills to effectuate this recommendation have 
been introduced in the form of S. 1629 and 
S. 1778. 
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Third, the committee recommended more 

effective and coordinated research and de- 
velopment programs of the Federal Govern- 
ment aimed both at developing new water 
Supplies and making more efficient use of 
existing water supplies. This would be ac- 
complished by giving more Executive direc- 
tion to the existing programs. The President 
has already undertaken a review of the 
rescarch programs along the lines of this 
recommendation, and, in addition, a num- 
ber of bills have been introduced to 
Strengthen various fields of research, such 
as saline water conversion, weather modi- 
fication, and so forth. 
Tue committee's fourth recommendation 
was that a periodic assessment of water 
Supply-demand relationships, somewhat 
along the lines of the committee's own 
endeavor, should be made on a continuing 
basis by the appropriate Federal agencies, 
and submitted to Congress. 

The fifth recommendation made by the 
committee covered steps to be taken in con- 
nection with regulation of flood plain use 
to prevent flood losses, a study of reservoir 
Storage sites wih a view to preventing their 
preemption by other economic develop- 
ments, more detailed studies of areas in 
which water shortage is most apparent, and 
holding of public hearings in connection 
with Federal programs in order that the 
people may be more fully informed and that 
their desires can be more fully considered. 

The responsibility for carrying out these 
recommendations now rests with the stand- 
ing committees of the Senate that deal with 
water resources activities, and with appro- 
priate agencies of the executive branch of 
the Government. As I mentioned earlier, 
some bills have already been introduced and 
others are under study in draft form. The 
President's recent message to Congress on 
natural resources included a large number 
of the recommendations of the select com- 
mittee. The details of the President's pro- 
posal are expected to be forthcoming shortly, 
and further action on the select com- 
mittee’s recommendations will follow as 
needed. 

I commend the select committee's report 
to your attention. It contains many ideas 
which will be of value to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress in its continuing sup- 
port of vigorous action in the water re- 
sources field which is doing so much to 
advance the development of the water 
resources of this Nation. 


Sesquicentennial Celebration of the Found- 
ing of Madera, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. “Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the week of July 2 through July 8, 
the community of Madera, Bigler Town- 
ship, Clearfield County, Pa., celebrated 
the 150th anniversary of its founding 
with daily programs appropriate for the 
observance of such an important event. 
Mr. David W. Hill was general chairman 
of the Madera sesquicentennial and un- 
der his capable leadership the memorable 
event resulted in the development of in- 
creased interest in the early history of 
Madera and Clearfield County. 


t 
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The week’s program opened with 
Homecoming Day activities Sunday 
evening, July 2 which included vesper 
services at 7:30 p.m., held at the athletic 
field near the Bigler Township High 
School. Dr. Francis R. Kniss acted as 
chairman of homecoming day. 

July 3 was observed as Pioneer Day, 
honoring Capt. Edward Ricketts, first 
settler in Clearfield County. A parade 
was held in the evening followed by a 
saddle club exhibition. Clair Lewis and 
Glenn Miles were chairmen of the pro- 
gram for Pioneer Day. 

Tuesday, July 4, was celebrated as 
Founders Day under the chairmanship 
of Hursel Davis. William B. Alexander, 
first settler of Madera, was honored in 
various programs including an invita- 
tion luncheon by James Alexander 
chapter of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. In addition to an an- 
tique automobile parade, a band concert 
was given prior to the first presentation 
of the historic pageant at 9 p.m. on the 
athletic field. 

July 5 was marked by observance of 
the centennial of the Madera Post Of- 
fice under the chairmanship of Robert 
P. Carson and Calvin Pusey. During the 
day’s activities, Charles J. Pusey was 
honored as the first postmaster of 
Madera with a postal exhibition at 2 
p.m. at the post office, followed by a ban- 
quet by the Lions Club, a band concert, 
and a repeat performance of the His- 
toric Pageant at 9 p.m. at the athletic 
field. i 


July 6 was designated as School Day — 


with Mrs. Frank Elling and Charles 
Shoff acting as chairmen. An all-class 
reunion was held at 5 pm. in the 
school auditorium, with a band concert 
at 8:30 p.m. and the third presentation 
of the Historic Pageant. 

July 7 was Merchants Day with inter- 
esting programs under the direction of 
William I. Swoope and Lewis Shoff as 
chairmen. The day’s activities included 
cracker-barrel specials in all stores of 
the community, a pet parade, a choral 
concert, and the final presentation for 
the week of the Historic Pageant. 

Saturday, July 8, was observed as 
Firemen’s Day under the chairmanship 
of Jules Waterloo, president of the Fire- 
men's Association. The Clearfield 
County Volunteer Firemen's Convention 
was held during the day with registra- 
tion beginning at 9 a.m. There fol- 
lowed a pumping contest at 10:30 a.m. at 
Lions Park and a business meeting at 
2p.m. The convention parade was held 
at 7 p.m., followed by a horse show and 
a fireworks display at 11 p.m. y 

The success of the week’s program of 
Sesquicentennial activities was due to 
the wholehearted cooperation of the res- 
idents and businessmen of Madera in- 
cluding in addition to the chairmen in 
charge of the various daily programs, 
Eugene W. Brubaker as band director, 
Carmen Cugini as choral director, and 
George M. Close, director of the Historic 
Pageant. 

The following articles regarding 
Madera’s sesquicentennial celebration 
appeared in the July 5 and 7 issues of 
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the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress and con- 

tain interesting highlights of the his- 

tory of Madera which is one of the many 

fine communities in Clearfield County, 

Pa. 

[From the Clearfleld (Pa.) Progress, July 7, 
1961] 


Mapera MARKS Irs 150TH BIRTHDAY 


MADERA. — The community of Madera is this 
week celebrating its sesquicentennial. It 
was founded 150 years ago. The town's 
birthday party opened Sunday and is to 
continue through to Sunday. 

The settlement which pioneers carved out 
of the virgin forests along the Clearfield 
Creek was first called Alexander's Fording. 
As more people settled there a town was 
surveyed and it was named Alexandersburg, 
a name that was not accepted by the people 
and which appeared only on original deeds. 
On the opposite bank of the stream, conflict- 
ing interests named their settlement Pusey- 
ville. 

The post office was established in 1861 in 
Puseyville by Charles J. Pusey who served 
as the first postmaster. That same year the 
two separate communities on different sides 
of the stream were brought closer together 
with the construction of a covered bridge. 
Two years later, Charles J. Pusey left, and 
tie new postmastcr, James G. Derby, moved 
the office across the bridge into the town of 
Alex2ndersburg. 

When the post office was established Jan- 
vary 11, 1861, by Mr. Pusey, his wife selected 
the name of Madera in tribute to a friend of 
the family. The name became popular with 
the people and the community comprised of 
Alexanders Fording, Puseyville, and Alexan- 
dersburg gradually became known as Madera 
and this, in time, became the official name 
for the community. 

James Alexander, who served in George 
Washington's army and spent the winter of 
1777-78 at Valley Forge, received the war- 
rants for this land for his services. He was 
the son of John and Margaret Glasson, who 
went from Scotland to Ireland and then 
came to this country in 1736. He was one 
of five children: Hugh, James, John, Mar- 
garet, and Rachel. 


{From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, July 
5, 1961] 

Magna Has Hap INTERESTING RELIGIOUS 
HISTORY 

Mavera.—The religious wars and persecu- 
tions that erupted throughout the British 
Isles in the 17th century played a part in the 
religious history of Madera, the small Clear- 
field County community now observing its 
150th anniversary. 

The persecutions that followed each ruler 
to the English throne caused many people 
to give up their homes—even estates in some 
cases—and move to northern Ireland. 
Later the immigrants from the British Isles 
were attracted to Pennsylvania by the re- 
ligious toleration which was guaranteed by 
the new province. Among the many new- 
comers—an average of 12,000 a year—were 
the Alexanders, the Hegartys, and the 
Whitesides, who sought refuge as Presby- 
terians and Conventers. 

One of the first Presbyterian churches in 
Clearfield County was built at Hegarty's 
Cross Roads, near Medera. It was founded 
by Samuel Hegarty, William McCullough, 
John Whiteside, Willlam Cree, and others 
in 1833, At about 1859 the members be- 
came divided over a matter and a new church 
was erected near what is now the Beulah 
Cemetery. 

“William B. Alexander had planned to build 
a church near the Alexander Cemetery, as 
provided in a will. A building, known as 
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Plank Road School, was erected, subse- 
quently serving as a site for regular services 
were held in the new building, as settlers 
continued to go to Beulah. 

Early church records show that Denton 
Beeman served as Sunday school superin- 
tendent in the Madera church in 1885 and 
Isaac Hegarty the following year. Construc- 
tion of the Madera church was begun in 
1888 and the building fund was benefited by 
a festival. 

Roman Catholicism began at Madera when 
Rev, Martin Meagher, rector of St. Law- 
rence's Church at Houtzdale and the Im- 
maculate Conception Church at Osceola 
Mills, organized a mission. Later in his 
pastorate, in 1888, the Roman Catholic 
Church was erected. 

Methodism in the community dates from 
1887, when Rey. N. B. Smith of the nearby 
Glen Hope Circuit started regular services. 
He was followed by Rev. Bruce Hughes, 
whose pastorate produced the first church 
building. 5 

On April 26, 1908, a better church was 
erected and dedicated, during the pastorate 
of Rev. Elmer Igenfritz,* Only one person on 
the church rolls at that time—Mrs. Robie 
McTavish—is still active today. Three years 
ago the interior was completely renovated 
and special services were held to commem- 
orate the 50th anniversary. 

The St. Mary's Russian Orthodox Church 
‘had its beginning in 1909 when Rev. Alex- 
ander Kukulevesky traveled to Madera from 
Osceola Mills for services at the John Chu- 
lock home. The congregation contracted 
with Guy Tiracorda of Madera to build the 
present stone church, with all the stone 
carried up a scaffold by one Cosmo Mannino, 
who later left Madera for Tyrone, where he 
entered the wholsesale produce business. 

The St. Mary’s Church membership list 
shows three original members still living: 
Lewis Swistock, Harry Russin and Metro 
Evanchick, 

{From the Clearfield (Pa.) Progress, July 7, 
1961] 
LUMBERING INDUSTRY ONCE THRIVED IN 
MADERA AREA 

Mapera.—There are no records in Madera's 
annals to show who the first person was to 
navigate the first raft down Clearfield Creek 
from Madera, but local historians have cred- 
ited William R. Dickinson with being the 
first to float logs down the creek in 1850. 
Aside from farming, logging was the first ma- 
jor industry. 

When the early settlers of this section of 
Clearfield County found they could float 
their timber to market, the Madera area 
made its contribution to what later be- 
came the most flourishing industry in the 
county. 

But, the lumber business of Madera never 
gained countywide importance for it was 
overshadowed by the famous Flynns of near- 
by Janesville. The timber operations of the 
Plynns were so extensive as to affect the 
lives of all people along Moshannon Creek, 
Madera residents included. 

In 1879 Weaver and Betts, a Clearfield 
firm, bought 2,500,000 feet of timber at Ma- 
dera for a sum of $11,500. All this timber 
was added to the spring drive of 1881, a drive 
that produced a total of 25 million feet. 

The first manufacturing industry of any 
importance to the community of Madera 
was a grist mill erected by Charles J. Pusey, 
who as the first postmaster, gave the town 

its mame. But after Mr. Pusey left, the 
people depended largely on the lumbering 
industry for a period of nearly 20 years. 

Then in 1886 the Pennsylvania Railroad 
reached Madera, but only after what hap- 
pened to be an exciting contest with a com- 
petitor. 

Then came coal mining, which, like 
many another Clearfield County town, was 
to be the heart and soul of the economy. 
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One of the first mines to ship coal was the 
Madera Colliery, operated by Estep and Mur- 
phy and later by Blyth & Co. The coal busi- 


ness expanded so rapidly that some mines 


had to shut down for the lack of railroad 
cars to ship out the product. 

Other mines operating in the Madera vi- 
cinity were the Shoff, Bucher, Royal, White 
Oak, Corona, Davis, and Hegarty, operated 
by the Corona Coal & Coke Co. The Betz 
Coal Mining Co. of Philadelphia operated 
the Betz mine near Madera until it was 
bought by the Swoope Coal Co. The Swoope 
firm also operated the Eighteen, Morgan Run, 
and Sylvania mines, while the Yorkshire Coal 
Mining Co. at Banian Junction operated the 
Yorkshire mine. 

One of the most unusual industries to set 
up at Madera was the Carmen Manufactur- 
ing Co., built about 1897 by public subscrip- 
tion. On top of this there were 20 days of 
free labor by each man of the town. 

This two-story frame building housed one 
of the most complete furniture factories of 
its day, the upholstery department employ- 
ing 8 to 18 men and the planing mill and 
woodworking department another 50. Ma- 
chinery was powered by steam. 

The product—a combination couch and 
bath tub. A model of such a piece of furni- 
ture will be on display with other antiques 
at the sesquicentennial next week. 

As odd as it might seem today to those 
who view it with amusement, the article was 
considered practical and useful and was in 
great demand in its day. 

Unfortunately, the plant, located near the- 
Madera stone quarry, burned to the ground 
in 1899, after less than 2 years of operation. 

One Salvatore Scrano arrived in America 
in 1887 from Solofra, Italy, and started the 
stone quarry near the settlement of Atlan- 
tic in 1892. He brought his family to Amer- 
ica in the following year and by 1900 was 
ready to return to Italy for retirement. 

But Charles Simms, a contractor from 
Philadelphia who had been buying some of 
the Scrano stone, pursuaded the stone pro- 
ducer to cut stone for the railroad between 
Bucher and Betz, both settlements near 
Madera. Mr. Scrano leased the quarry from 
Jerry and Dave Hegarty and employed 21 
men, with his daughter, Mary, serving as the 
foreman—even though she was only 16 
years old. 

Most of the stone cut in the Scrano quarry 
was shipped to the east coast, figuring in 
some landmarks. The people of Madera can 
join with Scrano with a feeling of pride 
about the quarry, as it produced rock for 
part of the Rockville Bridge at Clarks Ferry, 
the world’s largest stone-arch railroad 
bridge, with an overall length of 3,830 feet. 
It was built in 1902, with the 14th pier made 
of stone from the Madera quarry. 

It might also interest persons interested 
in local history that Madera once had a 
newspaper. Called the Madera Hustler, its 
first publication on Friday, December 3, 
1909, advised Madera residents about the 
foolishness of bias. 

The newspaper, in one of its sporting ac- 
counts on July 13, 1917, related how one 
Jack Nelson of Madera, then the undefeated 
lightweight champion of central Pennsyl- 
vania, defeated Bobby Ward, Pennsylvania 
featherweight, at a fight in the opera house 
at Houtzdale. Nelson won a decision in 
six rounds. 

The Madera Hustler was purchased by 
E. F. Whitmer of Clearfield, publishing until 
the plant was destroyed by fire in January 
1921. This fire burned out the heart of the 
business section of town, destroying 15 build- 
ings valued at $250,000. 

Today, some coal is still mined and 
stripped in the Madera section, though that 
has been on the decline in the last years, 
Several attempts have been made to produce 
natural gas, with several wells being drilled 
near town, but with little tangible result as 
yet. 
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Today, the largest single industry in town 
is the JBC Manufacturing Co., producers of 
clothing. Many other residents work at jobs 
out of town. : 


This Nation Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Dr. 
R. Archie Ellis, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Columbia, S.C., delivered 
from his pulpit on July 2, 1961, a very 
eloquent and timely sermon which I wish 
could be read by every American. It is 
entitled “This Nation Under God,” and 
has been called to my attention by a 
number of South Carolinians and has 
also been reprinted in the Columbia Rec- 
ord. Dr. Ellis is a fine, patriotic citizen 
and is recognized as one of the ablest 
preachers in the country. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of Dr. Ellis“ 
sermon be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THis NATION UNDER Gop 
(By Rev. R. Archie Ellis) 


“For the nation and kingdom that will 
not serve thee shall perish.—Isalah 60: 12. 

“And where the Spirit of the Lord is, there 
is Uberty.—II Corinthians 3: 17. 

“When In the course of human events it 
becomes necessary for one people to dissolve 
the political bands which have connected 
them with another, and to assume among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the laws of nature 
and of nature's God entitle them, a decent 
respect to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes which 
impel them to the separation,“ thus reads 
the first sentence of the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the historic document adopted 
by the Continental Congress on July 4, 1776. 
As the declaration continues, the grievances 
against Great Britain are named and the 
official declaration of freedom is made. In 
the last paragraph we read further: “We, 
therefore, the Representatives of the United 
States of America, in General Congress, as- 
sembled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of 
the world for the rectitude of our inten- 
tions. And for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance on the protection 
of divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 

There has never been a time in the his- 
tory of our Nation when we have more des- 
perately needed to reexamine the contents 
of this entire document, but more specific- 
ally the portions quoted above. It is very 
evident that our Nation was founded upon 
the assumption and the conviction that only 
as we rely on God shall we have the liberty 
for which our forefathers were willing to 
fight and for which many of them died. 
Some so-called patriots are telling us that 
this fact is in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence only by inference, but I suggest to you 
that it is spelled out as clearly as any ele- 
mentary truth could be expressed. 

However, if the statement of a nation’s de- 
pendence upon God is only by inference, you 
and I could pick up God's word and see the 
truth clearly stated and dramatically illus- 
trated. Hear again the word of the prophet: 
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“For the nation and kingdom that will not 
serve thee shall perish.” We ought to study 
history, especially the rise and fall of empires 
and nations. Yea, we must learn the lessons 
from history or perish. Subsequently, in our 
Nation’s history, after freedom was a reality, 
when all efforts failed for adopting a con- 
stitution, it was Benjamin Franklin who ad- 
vised adjournment for the purpose of read- 
ing God's word and praying for His guidance. 
He said, “If it be true that a sparrow cannot 
fall to the ground without His notice, surely 
a nation cannot rise without His aid.” In 
the light of recent developments, perhaps 
some of our national leaders would say that 
Franklin and his contemporaries were naive, 
if not stupid. 

We must see that the danger of destruc- 
tion comes not from without, but from with- 
in. Hear this statement ascribed to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, All the armies of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa combined, with all the treasures 
on the earth in their military chest, with a 
bonaparte for a commander, could not by 
force take a drink from the Ohio or make 
a track on the Blue Ridge in a thousand 
years. At what point, then, is the danger 
expected if it ever reaches us, it must spring 
up amongst us. It cannot come from abroad. 
If destruction be our lot, we must ourselves 
be its author and finisher.” We know that 
Lincoln was reciting history, but we need to 
examine things more current on this anni- 

weekend of the signing of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, the Supreme Court 
of the United States ruled that it is uncon- 
stitutional for the Federal Government or 
any State to require a belief in the existence 
of God” as a qualification for public office. 
In so doing, these gentlemen have placed 
Official sanction and have given official status 
upon a new religion in America—atheism. 
This opinion of the Court has created some 
serious problems. The first of these prob- 
lems is one of precedence. Did the Court 
have sufficient precedence to make such a 
ruling? Are our laws so vague that an 
interpretion of this kind is justifiable? The 
Judiciary Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in a report to Congress in May, 
1954, reminded our Legislators that The Su- 
preme Court of the United States ruled in 
1892 that ‘this is a religious nation“ The 
committee further reminds the Members of 
Congress that the Court reiterated and af- 
firmed this ruling in 1951 when it stated, 
We are a religious people whose institutions 
presuppose a supreme being.” Are not some 
of the Justices who participated in this 
1951 ruling still sitting on the Bench of the 
High Court? One wonders what has hap- 
pened between 1951 and 1961 to their think- 
ing concerning the supreme being. 

The quotation from the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives re- 
ferred to above was in connection with a 
resolution introduced in the Congress of the 
United States and passed in 1954 to the 
effect that the words “Under God“ be added 
to the pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States. It would be well for us to 
examine again portions of this report as the 
report was cited by David Lawrence in his 
syndicated column and published in the 
Columbia Record on July 1, 1961. “At this 
moment of our history the principles under- 
lying our American Governnient and the 
American way of life are under attack by a 
System whose philosophy is at direct odds 
with our own * * * the inclusion of God In 
our pledge therefore, would further ac- 
knowledge the dependence of our people and 
our Government upon the moral directions 
of the Creator. At the same time it would 
serve to deny the atheistic and materialistic 
concepts of communism with its attendant 
subservience of the individual.” At this 
point in the report, the quotations referred 
to above were given and then the report 
continues as quoted by Mr. Lawrence: 
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“Those words by our Supreme Court are true 
in a very fundamental and realistic sense. 
From the time of our earliest history our 
peoples and our institutions have reflected 
the traditional concept that our Nation was 
founded on a fundamental belief in God. 
On July 4, 1776, our Founding Fathers 
proclaimed our Declaration of Independence 
which no less than four times refers to the 
existence of the Creator. This same docu- 
ment appeals to ‘the Supreme Judge of the 
World’ that this Nation be free, and pledges 
our Nation to support the declaration with 
a firm reliance on the protection of divine 
providence. The Supreme Court has clearly 
indicated that the references to the Almighty 
which run through our laws, our public 
rituals, and our ceremonies in no way flout 
the provisions of the first amendment. In 
so construing the first amendment, the 
court pointed out that, if this recognition 
of the Almighty was not so, then even a 
fastidious atheist or agnostic could object 
to the way in which the Court itself opens 
its sessions; namely, ‘God save the United 
States and this honorable Court“ During 
this summer season across the length and 
breadth of these United States, millions of 
boys and girls are faithfully saluting the 
Christian Flag and in like measure, are 
faithfully saluting the Flag of the United 
States saying, “I pledge allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States of America and to 
the Republic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible * * *." remind you 
again that these words were officially placed 
in the pledge to the Flag by an act of Con- 
gress in 1954, but these words are in the 
hearts of every God-fearing American, young 
and old. 

Now, as the Columbia Record points out 
so succintly editorially, the question is 
asked, “Shall the pledge now be said, ‘One 
Nation under God, indivisible’ (except for 
atheists)?” Permit me to quote further 
from the column of David Lawrence which I 
referred to above. In his concluding para- 
graph he says, “What a pity that the Su- 
preme Court on June 19 last didn't follow 
the reasoning cited by Congress Instead of 
arbitrarily reversing the rulings of the high 
court in the past. Maybe it is time for the 
Supreme Court Justices to reread carefully 
the warning given by George Washington in 
his Farewell Address in 1796. ‘Let it sim- 
ply be asked, where is the security for prop- 
erty, for reputation, for life, if the sense of 
religious obligation desert the oaths which 
are the instruments of investigation in 


- courts of justice? And let us with caution 


indulge the supposition that morality can 
be maintained without religion. Whatever 
may be conceded to the influence of refined 
education on minds of peculiar structure. 
reason and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect that national morality can prevail in 
exclusion of religious principle’.” 

In a most stimulating novel published in 
1960 entitled, The Listener,” Taylor Cald- 
well has one of her characters exclaim “In 
God we trust, that is on our coins, we in 
America pretend to believe that. We do not. 
We trust only in weapons, and bribes, and 
treaties and admonitions—as does our ad- 
versary.” Let us be reminded that in 1955, 
the Congress of the United States passed a 
law requiring that this phrase In God We 
Trust” be put on all new money issued by 
the United States. For more than 4 score 
years the phrase has been inscribed only on 
certain silver coins but now it is inscribed 
on all money, currency bills and coins in cir- 
culation’ in the United States. We must 
agree that this recent ruling by the Supreme 
Court of our land puts us in an untenable 
position in the eyes of the world. On the 
one hand, there is this inscription on our 


The Listener,” Taylor Caldwell, pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1960, p. 324. 
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coins, there is this phrase, “one Nation under 
God, indivisible,” in the official pledge of al- 
leglance to the Flag of the United States, 
these are these former rulings by the Su- 
preme Court, and there is that undeniable 
reference to and dependence upon God in 
the Declaration of Independence. But in 
the face of all these, we now hear the Su- 
preme Court stating that it is unconstitu- 
tional for any State or the Federal Govern- 
ment to require a belief in the existence of 
God. Surely we ought to hear the remain- 
der of the quotation from “The Listener"? 
by Taylor Caldwell referred to above as this 
same character cries out “The United Na- 
tions. O, God. What have they done to 
prevent murder? To establish justice, free- 
dom, love under God? Nothing. A Con- 
gress of quarrels, of self-seeking, of secret 
betrayals of men of good will. They have 
stood silent before evil. When an affair of 
magnitude comes before them, they count 
the population of cats in the world. Dear 
God, it is quite true. Quite true. Dear 
God. Dear God. They won't even permit 
your name to be mentioned there. It might 
offend somebody.“ We wonder ff the Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court have taken their 
precedence from the United Nations instead 
of the laws of the Constitution and other 
sacred documents of the United States. 

I believe there is agreement that our situa- 
tion as concerns our Nation under God is 
tragic. However, it is not enough to decry 
the situation, not enough to wring our 
hands weeping and wailing. There are 
things that you and I can do and things 
that we must do. What are they? First, 
we must, as individuals, make this spirit of 
the Lord, about whom the Apostle Paul was 
speaking, so completely the Lord of our lives 
that we shall act at all times as if there 
is a God alive today. This faith in a God 
who supercedes the United Nations, the 
Supreme Court and the United States, is a 
God who issues His own edicts and one who 
grants His own judgments, Yes, He is a 
God who issues His own decrees and a God 
who keeps His own books and records on all 
that is done. We do believe that the Na- 
tion and the kingdom that will not serve Him 
shall perish and we plead for our fellow 
Americans to hear Him. We are today fac- 
ing certain destruction if there is not a turn- 
ing unto God. My cry and plea is that we 
who believe in God will fall upon our knees 
and agonizingly beseech Him to have mercy 
upon us and upon all Americans. 

Again, I suggest that we do not only be- 
lieve in God, but who believe in His Son 
and who have affiliated with the church of 
the Living God, so live in devotion to Him 
and to His church that the church shall 
make the impact and impression upon the 
world as God intended that it should. You 
and I who have been born and reared in a 
Christian climate and who have had the ad- 
vantage of what some sarcastictlly call “the 
Bible Belt” ought to live as disciples of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and as the born again 
of the Son of God through the power of the 
Holy Spirit. As we live under His Lordship 
and invest our lives in His church, the in- 
stitution for the redemption of the world, 
we shal) in a realistic way make our in- 
fluence felt the world over. I realize there 
are those who belong to the church that 
Satan would claim as his own and use them 
as tools to undermine the very foundation 
of the church. He would have them, through 
inactivity, weaken the witness of the church. 
As our world burns up this morning, in this 
hour when war could break out in any one 
of a dozen places within the next 12 hours, 
where are God's people on this Independence 
weekend? Where are they? What are they 
doing? Where are the more than 100 mil- 
lion Americans who claim to believe in God? 


Ibid., p. 325. 
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Are they quietly in worship or are they out 
where the devil can use them more effec- 
tively for his avowed purpose of defeating 
the will of God in this world? Hear the 
word of the Lord, “because you are neither 
hot, you are neither cold, I will spew you out 
of My mouth.” God issues His own decrees, 
my beloved, and God brings His own judg- 
ment. 

Finally, I would suggest that not only 
by our Christian discipleship but by our 
Christian citizenship we manifest our in- 
terest in the Government of the United 
States to such an extent, that we shall make 
it impossible for athelsm to continue in 
places of responsibility, Tes, if you and I 
could exemplify Christian statesmanship as 
God would have it, we not only would make 
it impossible for atheism to reach the levels 
of government at any point, be it local, 
State or National, but instead, we would see 
that there is a warmhearted Christian con- 
cern in these places. We hear a great deal 
during these days about our new freedom. 
The Lord spoke to us about new freedom 
also. He says there are only two ways and 
you and I have the freedom to choose one 
of those two ways. And I am convinced 
this morning that the freedom of choice 
which the Lord points out is open for us as 
individuals and as a nation. We either 
enter the narrow gate and travel the narrow 
road which leads to life eternal or we enter 
the broad gate and we travel the broad road 
that leads to eternal damnation, There is 
no neutrality here. There are no in-between 
routes. We either believe in God or we 
don't. We either accept Jesus as Saviour or 
we don't. We either live for Him or we 
don't. How long will we waver between these 
two ways? When with conviction we enter 
into that narrow gate we will be entering not 
only the new life, but will be leading count- 
less others in that direction. 

In conclusion, I come to ask this question. 
Who will aid us in the preservation of a 
Christian society and who will help us to 
regain and to preserve our liberty under 
God? Will charters, alliances, agreements, 
world governments? Never, never, never. 
Will you hear these words, “We have been 
the recipients of the choicest bounties of 
heaven; we have been preserved these many 
years in peace and prosperity; we have 
grown in number, wealth, and power as no 
other nation has ever grown. But we have 
forgotten God. We have forgotten the 
gracious hand that preserved us in peace 
and multiplied and enriched and strength- 
ened us, and we have vainly imagined, in 
the deceitfulness of our hearts, that all these 
blessings were produced by some superior 
wisdom and virtue of our own. Intoxicated 
with the unbroken success, we have become 
too self-sufficient to feel the necessity of 
redeeming and preserving grace, too proud 
to pray to the God who made us. It be- 
hooves us, then, to humble ourselves before 
the offended Power, to confess our national 
sins and to pray for clemency and forgive- 
ness.“ Whose words are these? Are they 
the words of some modern preacher or 
prophet? Do they belong to Billy Graham 
or Billy Sunday? Were they spoken by 
George Truett or J. B. Gambrell? No. It 
is reported that 90.years ago the President 
of the United States, Abraham Lincoln, 
uttered these words in an official pronounce- 
ment. O God, help us today to insure a 
quality and a caliber of citizenship that 
would give us national leadership that 
would lead us to our knees. Only through 
repentance, only through the grace of God 
shall this Nation ever live under God. “If 
My people, which are called by My name, 
shall humble themselves, and pray, and seek 
My face, and turn from their wicked ways; 
then will I hear from heaven, and will for- 
give their sin, and will heal their land.” 


The Rich Radicals 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would call attention to a discussion by 


Henry J. Taylor which appeared in 
yesterday's’ Washington Daily News. 

This on concerns the role of 
the rich man in politics, and the almost 
universal appeal that welfare-state pro- 
grams seem to have to the very rich. Mr. 
Taylor explains the reasoning of the 
personally rich politician who embraces 
the crade-to-grave security programs. 

Mr. Taylor’s article follows: 

When men of large inherited wealth go 
into politics they are kind of hard to pin 
down—like a wayward seal that jumps the 
tank. And when any one of them embraces 
welfare-state socialism, unlimited govern- 
ment spending, mounting debts and high 
taxes, or causes contradicting his own status, 
millions refuse to believe the simple truth 
merely because he is rich. 

This supposition, instinctive and natural, 
may be a solace; but it is false. There is 
nothing to it but imagery. 

Marshall Field I. a son far richer in his 
own name than any man in public life to- 
day, poured much of his father’s fortune into 
the now-defunct New York newspaper PM, 
widely called the Uptown Daily Worker; it 
was that similar to the Communists’ official 
rag. 

Henry A. Wallace, so exuberantly progres- 
sive (to say the least) that the Democratic 
Party refused to renominate him for Vice 
President, was the son of one of the richest 
men in Iowa. The list is long. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt was no poverty-stricken urchin. 

You would be hard pressed to name a 
single American politician of great inherited 
wealth thruout the past 30 years who was or 
is a conservative. 

Why this is true is a knotty intellectual 
and psychological riddle I hesitate to tackle, 
but a few clues waft by: For one thing, the 
life of any rich man’s son lacks normal vital- 
izing suspense and the earthy need to test 
himself on his own. 

Some seem to feel a kind of guilt because 
of their automatic security, which is inherent 
in their situation and is therefore nonsense 
and a curious sort of snobbery of its own. 
They wonder why they have so much when 
others have so much less, failing to remem- 
ber that most people who have more than 
others in America had to earn it for them- 
selves. And left-wing politics can fit into 
this like violins in the moonlight. 

It involves a contradiction of rich status. 
But contradiction is a cardinal element in 
life and has its place in human nature just 
as it has in mathematics. And when the 
rich man’s son becomes à political man he 
seldom gives conservatism a glance. To doso 
would cross up much of his personal urge— 
a yearning for power, appreciation, self- 
expression and the enlargement of Govern- 
ment charity, all wrapped up in a warm feel- 
ing of service. 

Rather poignantly, he feels on the defen- 
sive to prove (as much to himself as anyone) 
that he is, after all, just one of the fellows.” 
In nearly all of this a streak of immaturity 
is revealed among most sons of the very rich, 
but it is there and it is certainly persistent, 

Sponsorship of welfare-state socialism be- 
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comes downright enticing. It Is a politician's 
paradise. In its innards are clearly identifia- 
ble armies of yoters arrayed to capture the 
hill from an otherwise inscrutable electorate. 
In short, the pressure groups. 

That is the practical aspect. 

Very humanly, rationalizations occur. As 
the curve of ambition rises vertically, the 
rationalizations may go right up with it; as 
if the rich man’s son has got hold of a live 
electric wire which thrashes his status and 
his intellectual honesty but of which he can- 
not let go. 

Whether we approve or disapprove of 
measures our leaders sponsor requires intel- 
ligent study. The idea that a man in politics 
be rich or poor is no yardstick whatever in 
judging what he is proposing for this coun- 
try. whether he be Richard Nixon, President 
Kennedy, Treasury Secretary Dillon or any- 
body else. 


International Affairs Studies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, as our 
foreign commitments continue to ex- 
pand, the Nation must have at its dis- 
posal a reservoir of Americans who ap- 
preciate the problems of the people of 
the world and who are trained to repre- 
sent the international interests of the 
United States. Some of our young citi- 
zens have already demonstrated their 
awareness of our global responsibilities 
by their response to the Peace Corps. 
We must encourage this spirit. 

Following a survey of 200 institutions 
of higher learning to determine how best 
to train our men and women for service 
in this program and for other careers 
abroad, I have introduced, legislation 
for the establishment of an international 
affairs study program, as an amend- 
ment to the National Defense Education 
Act. The essence ef the proposal is to 
encourage graduate programs for inter- 
national affairs studies in U.S. institu- 
tions of higher education and to train 
secondary school teachers in this sub- 
ject. 

This proposed legislation has received 
a warm and positive response from many 
of our foremost colleges and universities. 
Public support has also been encourag- 
ing, as demonstrated by an editorial 
which appeared in the Dunkirk Observer 
of June 16, 1961. Dunkirk, N.Y., has a 
fine record demonstrating how an 
American community can assist in the 
development of international coopera- 
tion. I ask the unanimous consent that 
this editorial be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHAUTAUQUA DREAM 

Imagine, if you can, a completely new 
Chautauqua County community designed for 
one purpose—the improvement of worldwide 
human welfare. 
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Awild dream? Perhaps. But what worth- 
While human endeavor has not started out as 
“a wild dream“? 

A group of Chautauqua County citizens 
has gotten together with the promotion of 
such a community as its objective. They 
Propose that the undertaking embrace three 
Phases: Education of mass audiences 
through the creation of an international 
Cultural exchange center; preparation of 
Americans for service abroad, either in pub- 
lic or private undertakings; pursuit of tech- 
nological research in relation to the develop- 
ment of human welfare. 

It is the belief of these people that there 
exists a growing number of persons in high 
Places interested in the concept of a com- 
munity dedicated to such purposes. As a 
Matter of fact, New York Senator JACOB 
Javrrs proposed in a bill recently the crea- 
tion of a Government program to train 
young Americans for service overseas and at 
home. A large number of industrial firms 
On both sides of the Atlantic have expressed 
interest in the idea of such a center, seeing 
value both in the idea of cultural exchange 
and in a quiet, scholarly setting for basic 
research. 

It seems completely logical that the im- 
petus for such a development should come 
from within Chautauqua County, for the 
county has a long history of interest in other 
nations and in culture as such. 

Chautauqua County schools were among 
the pioneers in promoting exchanges of stu- 
dents with schools in other nations. This 
comparatively recent development quite 
Possibly has its roots in previous expressions 
of international interest. f 

Dunkirk was a pioneer in the field of what 
has since been labeled “people-to-people 
diplomacy.” The of Dunkirk to 
Dunkerque and aid to Anzio, the work of 
the Dunkurk society, all contributed to in- 
ternational understanding. Antedating this 
work was the vast cultural effect of Chau- 
tauqua Institution, which made the very 
word “Chautauqua” a synonym for educa- 
tion and understanding. 

It would be a disservice to the county to 

the idea of such an international 
center as a grandiose, impractical dream. 
Grandiose it may be, but so were the dreams 
of the Erie Ganal, of a transcontinental rail- 
Toad, of the establishment of a United States 
of America. Impractical the dream is not. 


Education in Red China 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
articles on conditions in Red China ap- 
pear so infrequently in American news- 
papers and magazines, I am always in- 
terested when one comes to my atten- 
tion. One such article, about education 
in Red China, appeared in the July 15 
issue of Saturday Review. It was writ- 
ten by a distinguished former Member 
of this body, the former Senator from 
Connecticut, William Benton. 

Frankly, Mr. President, I am disturbed 
by the lack of authoritative information 
on Red China which is available to the 
American public. We can only specu- 
late—and hope—that agencies of our 
Government concerned with national de- 
fense and foreign policy are in posses- 
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sion of more facts about Mao’s regime 
than are the American people. The lack 
of information about Red China is a real 
threat, in my opinion, because it clouds 
our ability to make decisions. Without 
sound information, people are prone to 
make errors of judgment. I hope that 
some progress can be made soon to place 
trained American newspaper corre- 
spondents behind the Bamboo Curtain 
to help overcome the shortage of in- 
formation. Policywise, we operate in a 
sort of vacuum when the public is with- 
out knowledge of the activities of the 
most numerous people on the face of 
the earth under a single flag. 

Mr. Benton’s article emphasizes two 
points: first, that Mao’s regime has an 
intensive education program aimed at 
ending China’s traditional mass illiter- 
acy; second, the end sought through this 
drive is China-wide acceptance of Com- 
munist philosophy, including propa- 
ganda against the United States at ev- 
ery level. 

We can be stubborn and purposeful 
about withholding diplomatic recogni- 
tion of Red China, but we should not be 
unaware of what goes on there. Be- 
sides the educational efforts, the Com- 
munist Government of China has di- 
rected much of the Nation’s resources to 
development of electric power. China 
has a population of some 800 million. If 
Mao succeeds in coupling mechanical en- 
ergy to this vast reservoir of manpower, 
and raising the level of intelligence at 
the same time, the next generation of 
Americans may find that what emanates 
from Peiping, rather than the Kremlin, 
is the greater danger. 

How much longer can we afford to ig- 
nore this fact of life? 

I ask consent to include with my re- 
marks the article by former Senator Wil- 
liam Benton entitled “Education in Red 
China,” which appeared in the July 15, 
1961, issue of Saturday Review. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Saturday Review, July 15, 1961] 
EDUCATION IN RED CHINA 
(By William Benton, publisher of the En- 

eyclopaedia Britannica and former U.S. 

Senator from Connecticut. This article is 

based on the report of a special task force 

of researchers and scholars from the Bri- 
tannica) 

Circulating throughout Red China not 
long ago was a “best seller” written by one 
Kao Yupao, a young Communist soldier. 
While the tale, a kind of autobiographical 
novel, is pure soap opera thickly larded with 
propaganda, it has disquieting meaning 
nonetheless for the free world. 

Kao writes that he was 12 when the 
first schoolhouse was opened in his home- 
town of Taiping in the bleak province of 
northeastern China. He begged his peasant- 
father to let him attend but met blunt re- 
fusal: there was no money for tuition or 
supplies and the boy's work was needed at 
home. Kao was crushed, his desire to learn 
throttled. 

But Kao was made of stern stuff. At 20, 
as an illiterate Communist soldier in the 
Peoples’ Liberation Army, he enrolled in a 
new kind of special class for members of his 
unit. Within a few years he learned to read 
and write so well that he was able to com- 
pose the story of his life—in 40 big chapters. 

The Communist government swiftly seized 
on the propaganda value of the work. 
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If the government performed a miracle of 
teaching with young Kao, it does not in- 
tend to do less with others in the vast, 
sprawling nation now under its domination. 
For a truly remarkable educational revolu- 
tion, unprecedented in all history, is now 
sweeping across China. 

Red China, chafing impatiently to become 
a great world power, knows that it can 
achieve its goal only through education. 
Its faith in education antedates that of the 
West by centuries, and indeed by millenia, 
and goes back to the time of Confucius and 
the age of Pericles. Now its Communist 
leaders, who have been calling on that faith 
from the very start of their regime in 1949, 
are demanding that their schools do more 
things for more people—and faster—than 
any educational system in the history of the 
world. 

Already so much has been accomplished 
that we must alter the image we have been 
harboring of that vast land. It is no longer 
a nation teeming with ignorant peasants 
and city-slum dwellers. It is rather, a coun- 
try coming alive with 1 People from 
the age of 3 to 60, 70, and even 80 are going 
to school. 

The full story of what is happening inside 
the world’s “Big Red Schoolhouse” is dis- 
closed in a study just completed by a re- 
search task force which I established as pub- 
lisher of the Encyclopaedia Britannica. I 
have sought permission from the Peking 
Government to visit schools on the main- 
land. Refused an entry permit, I organ- 
ized a team of experts to study Red China's 
educational system. Throughout the past 
year, this group has investigated many hun- 
dreds of government and private sources 
of information here and around the world, 
interviewing refugees and combing count- 
less documents. Their conclusions have pro- 
found significance for America and the rest 
of the free nations. I am reporting on them 
here for the first time. 

The investigators tried scrupulously to 
separate propaganda from fact. This has 
not been easy because the Bamboo Curtain 
does not lift readily and the Red Chinese 
have learned well the techniques of exag- 
geration practised by their Kremlin tutors. 
However, I have tested the plausibility of the 
alleged facts against the judgment and 
knowledge of persons with long experience 
in China. What follows is as accurate a pic- 
ture as can now be obtained in the West of 
the state of education in Red China. 

The report stresses three major points: 

1. That schools in Red China are literally 
leaping from the ground. They are coming 
into existence at the fastest rate the world 
has eyer seen. In 1949, when the Commu- 
nists seized power, China had only 350,000 
schools serving 25 million pupils. Now there 
are nearly 1 million schools with 108 million 
pupils, a rise of more than 400 percent in 
the pupil population, 

2. That the number of students attending 
institutions of higher learning has increased 
500 percent in the past decade. In com- 
parison, our own college population, ex- 
ploding at what we consider a staggering 
pace, has risen only some 40 percent. 

3. That a mass war on illiteracy—and u- 
literacy up to now has been virtually a na- 
tional Chinese tradition—is underway. 
Scores of millions of peasants and industrial 
workers are attending “spare time” classes 
on farms and in factories. Asa result, prob- 
ably half the population of 700 million now 
can claim to read and write, compared with 
less than 20 percent only 10 years ago. 

Americans must understand that this 
enormous educational surge is being guided 
toward a political objective completely re- 
moved from the ancient aristocratic Chinese 
ideal of learning for its own sake, For 2,500 
years, Western philosophers have agreed that 
the legitimate end of acquiring knowledge is 
to make good men. The Chinese Commu- 
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nists, however, believe something else again. 
Their educational system is completely 
geared to the creation of good Chinese 
Communists. 

The new China’s educational structure is 
riddled with Communist propaganda on 
every level. Mao Tse-tung, Communist Party 
chairman and the party’s undisputed ruler 
for 30 years, spelled out national educa- 
tional policy early: “What we want,“ he 
said, “is a Marxist-Leninist approach in 
study.” At all costs, Chinese education must 
serve the state. fà 

For example, a teacher in a Peiping school 
for factory workers drills his pupils in arith- 
metic with problems such as these: 

1, In the United States, the number of 
half-starved people is twice the number of 
the unemployed, and is 5 million less than 
the number of people who have to live in 
slums. As one-half of the number of the 
slum dwellers is 11½ million, what is the 
number of the unemployed in the United 
States? 

2. The total number of Japanese police- 
men and police reserve corps armed and 
equipped by the United States is 218,000. 
It is known that the number of policemen 
is 68,000 more than the number of police 
reserve corps. How many policemen and 
how many police reserve corps have been 
armed and equipped by the United States? 

In every area of the curriculum, the 
United States is vilified and the Soviet 
Union praised. Thus a history teacher will 
tell his class that American troops used 
“poisonous germs” to kill Chinese war pris- 
oners during the Korean war. But he will 
also explain that Soviet Russia extended 
the hand of friendship by sending medical 
teams to help China suppress outbreaks of 
bubonic plague. 

But all does not run smoothly. Inci- 
dents have occurred at the spare-time 
schools for peasants and workers. Many 
teachers look upon these schools with some- 
thing less than full patriotism. One pri- 
mary schoolteacher in Hengyang burst into 
uncontrollable sobbing when she learned 
she was to be assigned to a workers’ school. 
In Chengsa, a number of spare-time teach- 
ers ran away from their jobs one day and 
never returned. 

Such reactions are understandable when 
one considers the student body: farmwork- 
ers and hands are not nearly 80 
pleasant to teach as wide-eyed first-graders. 
Many adults resent being wrenched out of 
lifelong habits and the Communist cadres, 
the party committees in factories, often fos- 
ter active dislike for teachers, whose politi- 
cal status they downgrade. 

From a research study published in Hong 
Kong comes this remarkable description of 
the treatment accorded spare-time school- 
teachers: “Students often call their teach- 
ers bad names and require them to cook, 
sweep the floor, send messages, or even 
carry dirty water for them. Occasionally, 
the students humiliate the teachers by most 
disgraceful methods, such as buttocks- 
spanking, and a few teachers commit sui- 
cide after the humiliation.” 

The report adds this laconic comment: 
“All the people feel that teaching in the 
workers’ spare-time schools is really a hard 
way to earn a living.” 

All of this is part of the story of China's 
effort literally to lift itself educationally by 
its bootstraps. Now let us examine the 
the background. How has it been done? 

In 1949, Mao and his Communists won 
dominion over nearly two-thirds of a billion 
of the poorest, least industrialized, most 
backward mass of people on earth. Mao's 
leaders decided that the long-range success 
of their program hinged on educating this 
great mass of humanity to transform their 
small farms into modern agricultural enter- 
prises and into a smoothly integrated indus- 
trial economy. They knew that national 
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power stems from technology and that tech- 
nology stems from knowledge. They knew 
that progress would be greatly speeded if 
every farmer and every worker were taught 
to read and write. They decided to make 
the short-term sacrifices involved in training 
millions of experts and technicians to build 
ad run the farms and factories, to build the 
roads, dams and railways, and to create the 
modern wonders of chemistry and physics. ' 

Early in 1950, Mao took up this challenge. 

All schools were placed under the cen- 
tralized authority of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. In the years that followed, thousands 
of private institutions, including those op- 
erated by religious groups and foreign mis- 
sions, were expropriated. The Government’s 
announced aim, spelled out by the Vice 
Minister of Education, Chien Chun-jui, was 
“to create a national educational system 
based on help from Communist Russia, to 
establish a new kind of ‘peoples’ higher edu- 
cation and launch a border-to-border drive 
to eliminate illiteracy.” 

Some 60,000 new primary schools sprang 
into existence each year as the decade wore 
on; in the first 3 years alone, the pupil 
population doubled. Kindergartens were 
established for children between 3 and 7 
years old. 

In 1949, there were 227 colleges, universi- 
ties and ‘special institutions in China, serv- 
ing 117,000 students. Today there are more 
than 1,000 with a total enrollment of 800,000. 
All are incorporated into one great machine 
with its master control panel in Peiping. 

In 1953, the Ministry of Higher Education 
took over final and direct domination of ali 
institutions, except military academies, and 
drastic changes followed immediately. Many 
old institutions were abandoned. New ones 
were created to meet the urgent needs for 
technically trained personnel. Colleges were 
uprooted from coastal areas and moved to 
the interior—iock, stock, and facilities. Uni- 
versities were merged; the specialties of 
some were taken away and reattached to 
others. It was somewhat as if most of the 
major eastern universities of the United 
States were suddenly picked up and put 
down in Ohio, Nebraska, and Colorado. And 
as if the famous Harvard Business School 
and Wharton School of Finance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania were wrenched from 
their mother institutions and reassembled at 
the Lincoln, Nebr., Business Institute. 

Now, what is it like to be a pupil in a 
Chinese Communist school? Consider any 
3-year-old youngster. Let us call him Lin 
Chang and say that he is the son of a factory 
worker in Kaifeng, Hunan Province. Lin's 
experiences will be typical. 

Lin will enter kindergarten and remain 
until he starts primary school at the age of 
7. The Government has announced that the 
kindergartens were established “to bring 
about healthy physical and mental develop- 
ment of children” before they begin their 
actual schooling. It seems far more likely, 
though, that there was a more 
reason—to release Lin's mother for construc- 
tion labor while bringing Lin under Com- 
munist influence at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Lin will go to primary school for 6 years, 
studying language, penmanship, arithmetic, 
history, geography, natural sciences, physical 
education, singing, drawing, and handicrafts, 
And he will undoubtedly be part of a large 
class going on split sessions. By 1955, rapid- 
ly expanding Communist schools were hav- 
ing woes of a sort understandable even in 
America. Most were on split sessions. Many 
were reporting serious of supplies 
and complaining of a lack of financial sup- 
port. And teachers were protesting they 
were being paid less than industrial workers 
and occupying social positions below those 
of untutored Government functionaries. 

If Lin passes his examinations at the end 
of his sixth year, he goes on to secondary 
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school. This is also a 6-year affair, divided 
into a junior middle and senior middle pro- 
gram. Should he fail, he is assigned to work 
as a laborer, But he has great incentive 
to continue his schooling because, as a sec- 
ondary school graduate, he will be trained as 
a technician or member of a factory staff. 

Lin needs some luck to crack the bottleneck 
in the flow of Chinese education. It lies in 
the secondary system. The reason, as else- 
where in the world, is a lack of teachers, 
buildings, and facilities. In Harbin, an elec- 
trical welding school has to hold classes in a 
bare dormitory room and it is fortunate to 
have that. In Shanghai, Tientsin, and 
Kwangtung, secondary schools are so scarce 
that primary school graduates—youngsters 
of 13—recently were ordered to move to 
border regions to serve in wasteland reclama- 
tion programs. Top national education of- 
ficials are giving the problem high priority. 
They know there are now 92 million young- 
sters in the primary schools—but only 15 
percent of this number can be accommodated 
in junior middle. 

If Lin can make it, he will be assigned 
either to a general or a specialized secondary 
school. In the former, he will follow an 
academic program with strong emphasis on 
science and political indoctrination. His 
hours will be long and his studies hard. 
For example, in his first year of upper middle 
school—about. equal to the high school 
sophomore year in the United States—he will 
study algebra, geometery, physics, chemistry, 
human anatomy, modern world history, Chi- 
nese geography and literature, economic 
geography of foreign countries, general po- 
litical knowledge, foreign languages, physical 
education, and map drawing. The next year 
trigonometry will be added to this imposing 
list 


In his politics course, which he will take 
for the entire 6 years of secondary school, 
Lin will be thoroughly steeped in the theory 
of revolution, the basis of Marxism and 
Leninism, and the fundamental policies of 
the Chinese Communist Party. Even in a 
general course, he will study industrial pro- 
duction, taking many trips to nearby fac- 
tories. And even if he is a city boy, he will 
study basic agriculture, experimenting on 
lots owned by the school. ~ A 

The specialized schools give instruction in 
more than 200 specific areas, including 163 
in the fleld of engineering, each representing 
an acute national need. The schools in- 
clude such diverse fields as forestry, phar- 
macy, and broadcasting. 

If Lin is a promising student, there is a 
chance he will be sent away to boarding 
school for his secondary studies. This is 
a system the Chinese have borrowed from 
the Russians. Millions of Communist young- 
sters are now attending these boarding 
schools, most of them of high school age, 
although some are in primary grades. 

The boarding schools are not compulsory 
but strong pressure will be put on Lin's 
mother and father if they object. In Peiping 
recently, a number of parents protested that 
children sent away from home would be de- 
prived of mother love, whereupon the China 
Youth Daily took them sharply to task. 

“Parents should understand that their 
children are going to live in a Communist 
state where the old and young will be both 
properly taken care of,” the paper wrote. 
It then offered this further observation: “It 
is for society to raise and educate the young 
into a new generation and give the kind of 
love that no maternal love can ever hope to 
compare with.” 

Lin Chang will have to perform physical 
labor all during his student days because 
all education in Red China is guided by the 
“unalterable” principle that learning must 
be combined with productive work. No level 
of education is exempt. Mao and his fol- 
lowers are determined that not a single man- 
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minute shall be spared from the task of 
building the nation. 

Thus Lin and millions of other tots are 
assigned to chores upon entering 
school. As a first-grade student, he is given 
light tasks each day. By the time he has 
reached third grade, he is working two hours 
Catly—even helping to harvest crops, tilling 
soll, working in a factory. In his early teens, 
at the equivalent of our junior high, he will 
be dividing his time equally between labor 
and study. 

Nor is the rule relaxed in the universities, 
where students and professors alike are re- 
quired to place their labor at the call of 
their government and the Communist Party. 
They work on school farms, pick up rocks for 
dam construction, help clear away debris in 
the wake of the recurring and devastating 

ese floods. When the government an- 
nounces a fly and mosquito campaign, pro- 
fessors as well as students sally forth armed 
with swatters. Frequently a great university 
empties out for two hours in midday as all 
hands war on insects. 

All this adds up to an unpaid work force 
of imposing proportions, and this force has 
undoubtedly accomplished much. 

The state exercises total control over the 
admission and assignment of students. If 
Lin Chang aims at college, he will have to 
take stiff examinations that are conducted 
on a local district basis which is nationally 
controlled. Then he must undergo a rigor- 
ous investigation into his political back- 
ground and qualifications. If he clears the 
hurdles, the Government will then assign 
him to a specific course of study in a specific 
university. 

In higher education, Lin will find few if 
any so-called general course, The Commu- 
nists have downgraded the importance of 
the general academic departments. The spe- 
clalty is king. Students must focus on a 
narrow segment, often of a narrow field, in 
order to meet the particular needs of the 
nation for particular skills. Thus Lin may 
be assigned to any one of some 180 spe- 
Cialties—perhaps mine operation, electric 
motor or materials manufacture, the pro- 
duction of edibles and seasonings, paper 
manufacture, timber processing, city plan- 
ning, and the like. He will concentrate in 
bis one area for his full 4 years. 

After graduation, what? Will Lin Chang 
pick his own future and his own work? 
Hardly. He will be sent wherever he is most 
needed. In 1958, for instance, 64,000 college 
and university graduates, diplomas in hand, 
went directly to the backward rural areas 
_ to assist local agricultural and small indus- 
try producing teams. They were not in- 
dividuals so much as they were produced 
units responding to the orders of their 
Producers. That the ‘end of college days 
meant for them residence in a 1-room un- 
heated hut near the junction of two unpaved 
muddy roads in an inaccessible frontier 
province rather than an apartment in warm 
Canton or cooler Peiping was a matter of fate 
in which they, like all of their fellow grad- 
uates, had little voice and no real choice. 
But their destiny is now helping to pull 
China upward and onward. ` 

Of all China's achievements in education, 
certainly one of the most remarkable is the 
vast program of what we call adult educa- 
tion. Hundreds of thousands of night 
schools, winter schools, and spare-time 
classes have been set up all across the nation 
wherever space and a teacher—no matter 
how inadequately trained—can be found. 
Classes are held in school buildings, yes, but 
also in kitchens, barns, factories, basements, 
and, when the weather allows, under the 
open sky. By the end of 1958, some 60 mil- 
lion Chinese men and women were enrolled 
in some kind of school, an alltime record 
of any nation. 

The greatest single aim, in these spare- 
time classes is to teach the masses to read 
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and write. The written form of the Chinese 
language actually encourages the perpetua- 
tion of Uli In Chinese, there is no 
alphabet. Writing the language requires 
mastery of separate characters, or ideo- 
graphs, for each word to be expressed. A 
fairly complete Chinese dictionary lists 
40,000 such characters. Newspapers use 
about 4,000. And, to add to the complexity, 
many of China's regions speak their own 
dialects. 

First step in the literacy battle was a de- 
cree making Mandarin Chinese the national 
language. Second was an order that 
promises ultimately to eliminate the Chinese 
ideograph itself. The government promul- 
gated a set of alphabets by which the old- 
style characters could be spelled out. With 
this tool, totally illiterate peasants can be 
taught to write words and entire sentences 
within days. 

The Chinese estimate that in 30 years at 
most they can reach the level of a first-rate 
power technically and scientifically. Under 
the impact of Mao's propaganda, the 
Chinese people see these goals dancing before 
their eyes and they like the visions. They 
are striving to make them come true. 

Hollow boasts and impossible dreams? 
Perhaps. But it would be far wiser to keep 
our eyes unwaveringly on what is happen- 
ing in the Orient while we enlarge and 
expand our own educational system. We 
see how Russia is moving forward and we 
are beginning to take that lesson to heart. 
Neither Russia nor the United States can 
afford to ignore Red China. 


Sioux Punch Time Cards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
7, 1961, it was my privilege to attend 
the dedication ceremonies of the Harn 
blanket and mattress factory at Mc- 
Laughlin, S. Dak., on the Standing Rock 
Indian Reservation, a factory which will 
soon go into action employing more and 
more Indian people on the Standing 
Rock as the Indians learn the work and 
as demand for the product increases. 

In this same connection, under unan- 
imous insert in the Recorp and Associ- 
ated Press story on Wright & McGill Co., 
a fishing equipment assembly plan on 
the Pine Ridge reservation in South Da- 
kota, which is of particular interest in- 
asmuch as it ig already employing a 
large number of Indian people who have 
proven their abilities in industry: 

Sroux PUNCH TIME CARDS 

PINE Rimcr—Oglala Sioux Indians are 
punching time cards and forming car pools 
for a new industry that has increased its 
labor for 14-fold. 

Wright & McGill Co., Denver, opened a fish- 
ing equipment assembly plant here in Jan- 
uary as an experiment. Use of Indian labor 
has proven so successful that plans for a 
more permanent factory bullding are being 
made. 

Thirteen persons were employed when the 
plant opened. The weekly payroll now totals 
over $6,000 and 183 persons are working. A 
new goal of 260 workers has been authorized 
by the company. 

Workers at Pine Ridge are responsible for 
snelling fishhooks, placing them on display 
cards and packaging the finished product. 
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They are known as leader tiers. Their task 
involves attaching a nylon snell to a hook 
through a process of winding, looping and 
knotting. 

Pay of $1 per hour will be advanced to 
$1.15 on September 1. Overtime is paid un- 
der some circumstances. Company officials 
are working on an incentive approach to pro- 
vide more money based on added production. 

Superintendent Emil Redfish, 45, a former 
high school coach and State employee, said 
the company eventually hopes to hire women 
for sewing leather fishing rod carrying cases. 
Work may be expanded to include painting 
fishing lures. 

Redfish was hired from his position at 
Pine Ridge with the State employment se- 
curity division. A graduate of St. Louis 
University, Redfish coached at St. Francis 
and Marty. His teams won the State Catho- 
lic basketball tournament championship 
twice. 

Workers are drawn from a 30-mile radius, 
They have formed car pools and must punch 
3 at the beginning of each work- 

ay 

The employees range in age from 18 to 50. 
It is the first time that many of the Indian 
workers have ever held a permanent job 
or been able to look ahead to next week’s 
pay. 

Absenteeism is observed closely. A family 
conference is held with State, Federal, and 
local welfare workers and counselors if it 
is shown that an employee misses work 
repeatedly and may be spending money 
unwisely. 

L. P. Towle, superintendent of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, said the Indian employees 
were using their new income to improve 
homes, pay old debts and buy more groceries. 
Some are buying cars. 

The demand is greater now for better 
housing. The tribe hopes to establish a 
public housing authority to secure loans for 
construction of low-rent homes. 

Towle said 62 units of two- three- and four- 
bedroom size may be built next year. 

The tribal council also is making plans 
to attract tourists. 

It hopes to eventually construct a motel, 
lunch counter, a museum, provide a market 
for native crafts and furnish a site for 
camping and traller parking. 

Unemployment on Pine Ridge Reservation 
still exists. Towle said work is needed for 
600 persons. He said a beauty shop has 
opened and perhaps other businesses will be 
started. 


Time To Listen to Smathers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Speaker, on 
Sunday, July 16, 1961, the Orlando, Fla., 
Sentinel again wisely counseled the Pres- 
ident and the Nation to heed the sage 
advice of the junior Senator from Flor- 
ida, GEORGE A. SMATHERS, with regard to 
the Cuban situation. Under unanimous 
consent I include this editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Tun To LISTEN TO SmaTHers 

It’s time the administration and the Con- 
gress listened to Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, 
of Florida, on the subject of Cuba, commu- 
nism, and our national security. 

We for one are fed up with endless de- 
bates, negotiations, equivocations, foreign 
aid to the enemy, and the rosy dream boys 
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who think that everything will be all right 
some day if we just don’t do anything. 

Senator SMATHERS calls this “the cult of 
the status quo.” It is composed, he says, 
“of people who somehow believe that in the 
final analysis the enemy must somehow be 
reasonable, fair, and prudent.” 

Balderdash, we say along with the Sena- 
tor. 

DON’T DO ANYTHING 

Those who belong to this cult, which the 
Senator says is made up of editorial writ- 
ers, columnists, politicians, and certain 
dreamy but well-intentioned private citi- 
zens, “have the belief that if we do nothing 
about the growing strength, the growing 
encroachments, and challenges of the enemy, 
somehow it will disappear.” 

“They argue it is most unfortunate that 
Cuba has fallen into the hands of the Com- 
munist conspiracy, but we must not do any- 
thing, for if we were to act decisively we 
might frighten someone, or appear to have 
bad manners. 

“The New York Times, that powerful and 
influential paper which sponsored and helped 
to install Fidel Castro, recently said in an 
editorial ‘that the United States must recog- 
nize that Cuba is a communistic state with 
sovereignty and independence, and that we in 
the United States must now learn to get along 
with it.” 

CASTRO PEGGED 

“This attitude,” says Senator SMATHERS, 
is dangerous sophistry.” 

We agree again with the Senator. We 
have agreed all along with him about the 
Cuban mess and his program for Latin 
America. 

GEORGE SmMATHERS was one of the first peo- 
ple in the United States to brand Castro for 
what he is: A Communist. He told us and 
we printed it. 

The Sentinel was the first newspaper in 
the United States to pin the now infamous 
label on “The Beard.” 

So we have faith in GEORGE SmatHens’ 
information and in his ideas. And we recom- 
mend that President Kennedy and the US, 
Congress listen to him—before it’s too late. 


THEN COMES UNITED STATES 


Right now the attention of our leaders has 
been diverted to Berlin. For a reason per- 
haps? To draw our eyes away from Cuba? 

GEORGE SMATHERS doesn’t say this exactly, 
but he does say Cuba cannot be ignored, no 
matter what happens in other parts of the 
world. Senator SmarHers quotes Prime 
Minister Pedro B. Beltran, of Peru: 

“Ir the United States does not step for- 
ward now with dynamic leadership to meet 
the unceasing conspiracy of the Soviet Union 
and Red China, Latin America is lost. 

“And if Latin America with all its 200 
million people is lost, so also is the United 
States. 

“Would it not be tragic if the United 
States won the Congo, secured Berlin, tri- 
umphed in Laos, Ghana, and the islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu, while in the end a vic- 
torious communistic thrust for power took 
place in the heart of our own hemisphere? 

“You could have won thousands of miles 
away, and yet be beaten by the Kremlin in 
your own block.” 

SHOWDOWN AHEAD 


Our present “postponement of decision,” 
Senator SMATHERS warns, is the same which 
brought Red China into existence. 

This is the pattern of nonaction which let 
Hitler get a running start. We cannot sit 
still in this struggle between communism 
and freedom. There is no more status quo 
in this conflict any more than there is status 
quo in life itself.” 

A showdown is inevitable, the Senator 
warns. He urges we rally our physical 
strength “for the perilous days ahead” 
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As he points out, it has already been dem- 
onstrated we can't buy friendship—not with 
all our money. 

“And it’s been demonstrated we can't pur- 
chase peace. Surely after $71 billion and 15 
years of energy, we must have learned that 
lasting friendships are built upon commu- 
nity of interests, similarity of “beliefs and 
above all, respect one for the other.” 

GEORGE SMATHERS recommends we resume 
nuclear testing “in our own self-defense 
and to help reestablish our strength and 
position.” 

He sees no hope of reaching a nuclear test 
agreement with the Communists providing 
for bilateral inspection. Neither do we. 

FREEDOM AND PEACE 

The record disturbs the good Senator and 
it disturbs the Sentinel. It should cause the 
entire Nation concern. 

Since 1945 the forces of communism have 
extended their power and influence over 44 
percent of the world’s population directly— 
and much more indirectly. 

“Today we are harried and embattled from 
all sides of the globe,” Senator SmMaTHERS 
says. “A look at the map reveals that all 
over the world, democracy with its high 
hopes and shining example is nevertheless 
still losing peoples and countries and 
struggles—not by choice of the people, but 
by exploitation, subversion, and brute force. 

“As Winston Churchill said, ‘In strength 
lies the only hope for peace.’ The time has 
come when we must begin to gather our 
strength—each of us singly, each of ue in 
common, each of us as a whole. 

“Freedom cannot survive with faint toasts, 
apathy, weariness or debility. It is only as 
strong as each of us is strong. 

“We want all people to have freedom, as 
we want all people to have peace, but not 
peace at any price. 

“Peace without liberty, or peace in chains, 
or peace in unending fear, is not worth hav- 
ing.” 

GEORGE SMATHERS makes a powerful plea 
for deserting the status quo for action to 
crush the monster that is creeping toward 
us 


If the Government had listened to him 2 
years ago, Cuba today would not be a Com- 
munist threat lapping at the shores of 
Florida. 

This time the astute Junior Senator from 
Florida must not be ignored. 


Gen. Bruce C. Clarke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, on July 
4, 1961, Gen. Bruce C. Clarke, com- 
mander in chief of the U.S. Army in 
Europe, spoke at a review of the men 
from the 5,000-man U.S. garrison sta- 
tioned near West Berlin. They are the 
only sizable body of American trooys be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. 

I think that our colleagues will be in- 
terested in General Clarke’s brief re- 
marks which called for courage and sac- 
rifice on the part of our people during 
these times of great international ten- 
sion. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
his remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GESSIONAL RECORD: 
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It is a distinct pleasure to visit the Berlin 
command, on the eve of our great national 
holiday—Independence Day. 

It is also a special privilege, because for 
the first time since assuming command of 
the U.S. Army, Europe, I have the opportu- 
nity of reviewing the troops of the Berlin 
command. I wish to congratulate and com- 
mend you on your very fine showing here 
today. e smartness of appearance; the 
care and maintenance of equipment; the de- 
votion to duty and the capable manner in 
which you have performed your assignments. 
reflect great credit upon each one of you 
personally and upon the Armed Forces of the 
United States of America. y 

This occasion also presents an excellent 
opportunity to express my appreciation to 
all personnel of the U.S. Army, Europe— 
military, civilians, and their dependent 
families, for their many accomplishments 
and loyal support during the past year. I 
know that the U.S. Army, Europe, and our 
Nation can rely on your continued devoted 
service. 

I salute our allies, and the citizens of West 
Berlin, at whose side we stand proudly to- 
day. As commander in chief of the US. 
Army in Europe, I pay my respects and ex- 
press my thanks for their cooperation. 

Tomorrow, Americans observe the 185th 
anniversary of the adoption of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

One of the great documents of all recorded 
history, it marked the birth of a new na- 
tion—a nation dedicated to freedom, liberty, 
and justice for all. A milestone in the un- 
ceasing quest of mankind for freedom, it 
brought at that time and since then hope 
and inspiration to millions of oppressed peo- 
ple throughout the world. 

It is most fitting that today we reflect upon 
the principles so eloquently expressed in that 
great document—that all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights; that among 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and that governments derive their 
Just powers from the consent of the governed. 

The Declaration of Independence is a living 
vital statement of political principles. The 
declaration, as much for all peoples as for 
Americans themselves, is both a responsi- 
bility and a hope. The principles enunciated 
in that document are as valid and alive to- 
day as they were at the birth of our Nation— 
principles that man was created to be free; 
that he can be trusted with freedom; that 
he is equal before the law without regard for 
race, religion, or station in life; that each 
individual has the right to participate in his 
own government, and that governments have 
as a primary function the protection of the 
individual’s freedom, I believe these words 
of the great German poet, dramatist, and 
philosopher Schiller, are appropriate today, 
“Man is created free, even though born in 
chains.” Freedom is man’s God-given birth- 
right. 

Providence, in its infinite kindness, has 
showered America with incalculable wealth— 
both material and spiritual. Our Founder 
Fathers, in the Declaration of Independence, 
forthrightly rested their entire case on the 
supremacy of God and the dignity of man. 
We have been called the only people who 
ever thought of an ideal first and then built 
a nation around it. Now, 185 years later, 
that ideal still flourishes and is recognized 
by free people the world over. 

The word “America” has a magic meaning 
almost everywhere. More than you or I 
might know, it is regarded as the symbol 
of freedom and the uncompromising enemy 
of despotism. Untold millions of people 
throughout the world have hope and courage 
because they feel that America is still inter- 
ested in them and their fate. And you and 
I know that America is still interested in 
them. 
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As American citizens we accept this fact. 
Your very presence here is a proof of it. We 
accept it willingly, knowing full well that it 
calls for sacrifice and selfless service. 

As we celebrate the 185th birthday of our 
Nation—America’s freedom day—we should 
giv» thanks to our Creator for the blessings 
of freedom which we enjoy. Freedom was 
not easily won, nor can it be lightly held or 
easily preserved. It was bought with cour- 
age, determination and sacrifice; it must be 
guarded and protected by us with equal 
courage, determination and willing sacrifice. 

Joining in spirit with the courageous men 
who signed the Declaration of Independence, 
let us all here and now, rededicate our lives, 
our fortunes and our sacred honor to the 
defense of our country and to the principles 
for which it stands. 

OANA OCA AnA ĩͤ v 

the American Army in other parts of Europe 
as well, go forth to a new. year of duty, let 
us do so with the full realization that the 
eyes of our country and of the free world 
are upon us—and that we cannot be too 
well prepared for the missions that may lle 
ahead of us. 


A Successful Political Team 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING . 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, when 
Idahoans selected Mrs. GRACIE Prost as 
their Congresswoman for the First Dis- 
trist, they were actually voting for an 
extremely able husband-wife team to 
represent them in Washington. 

Jack Pfost, a retired real estate dealer, 
chose to stay in the background but had 
been the one who convinced Mrs. Prost 
that she could win a seat in the Congress. 
And, once that seat was won, he gave 
her the help and backing needed to in- 
sure a successful political career. 

A familiar figure on Capitol Hill, he 
worked in her office for 9 years as an 
unofficial member of her staff, never on 
the payroll but always looking for ways 
that they might better serve her con- 
stituents. 

For this reason, his death in Mrs. 
Prosts office, just across the hall from 
my own, came as quite a shock despite 
his ill health. We will greatly miss him 
and want Mrs. Prost to know of the 
respect and esteem we had for her hus- 
band. 2 

The Idaho press has been high in its 
praise of his services to the State and 
at this time I would like to insert in the 
Recorp a particularly outstanding edi- 
torial which was printed by one of the 
newspapers in Mrs. Prost’s congres- 
sional district, the Lewiston Tribune. 
Jack Prost—Iw LINE or Unorriciat Dury 

The death yesterday of John W. (Jack) 
Pfost, husband of Representative GRACIE 
Prost, Democrat, of Idaho, cost Idaho an 
unofficial but effective public servant who 
Was as untiring as he was 

A retired real estate dealer who had suf- 
fered for many years from a heart ailment, 
the 77-year-old Pfost was thrust suddenly 
into a rather difficult position when his wife 
was elected to Congress. role was to re- 
main quietly in the background while his 
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wife occupied the political limelight—not a 
particularly easy position for an active, 
public-minded man. 

Difficult or not, the Pfosts developed a 
brand of political teamwork which was re- 
markable even in a Washington accustomed 
to a wide range of working patterns among 
its public officials. Pfost spent long, gruel- 
ing hours in his wife's office, serving by turns 
as a sounding board and a trusted adviser as 
she wrestled with complex problems of 
policy. On campaign trips and other public 
appearances he remained always in the back- 
ground, but constantly visiting with political 
leaders or ordinary citizens to check and re- 
check the political climate. His perception 
was keen and his judgment was good, and he 
was an extremely important part of a notable 
public team. 

To his friends, it was not surprising that 
Jack Pfost died in his wife's office on unpaid 
but unceasing duty for the public benefit. 
He may not be widely missed, because he 
made a ritual of remaining in the back- 
ground, but he will be greatly missed in 
key areas of decision in Idaho’s public affairs. 


American Officials in West Germany 
Wonder if the United States Will Stand 
Firm on Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Dickson Preston of the Scripps-Howard 
papers reported in yesterday’s Washing- 
ton Daily News from Bonn that top 
American officials in that city are con- 
cerned over the attitude of the American 
people and the administration. 

These officials, according to Mr. Pres- 
ton, say that the present administration 
has given the impression that this Na- 
tion is a “bluffer” as a result of the Lao 
and Cuban situations. 

They ask is this Nation is ready to 
stand firm in regard to Berlin. If not, 
we will probably be labeled a nation of 
fakers. 


This interesting report 5 wide 
attention, and I include it now as part of 
my remarks: 

KHRUSHCHEV Is Nor BLUrrI dd ON BERLIN— 
Do Americans REALIZE THAT THIS COULD 
MEAN WorLD Wan III? 

(By Dickson Preston) 

Bonn, July 17—American officials in Ger- 
many—and_most of the Germans I’ve talked 
with—fear the real crisis over Berlin is com- 
ing not at the Brandenburg Gate, but on 
Main Street, U.S.A. 

They are less jittery about the military 
situation in Berlin than about whether peo- 
ple in the United States have the courage 
and understanding to face up to the facts 
of the cold war. 

“This could easily mean world war III,” 
a top U.S. diplomat reminded me. Do 
Americans realize that? And are they really 
ready to fight for West Berlin?” 

TOO MANY REFUGEES 

Americans here see the situation this way: 

Khrushchev means business this time. He 
can't let the flood of refugees from East 
Germany—now up to 1,500 dail tinue, 
with the resulting contrast of West Berlin’s 
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prosperity to East Berlin's shabbiness. He's 
not bluffing. 

President Kennedy, however, has already 
given the impression the United States is 
a bluffer in the Laos and Cuban affairs. 

If the United States backs down once 
more, not only the Russians but the entire 
free world may decide we are a nation of 
fakers. 

The private, official American guess is 
that Khrushchev will go just as far as his 
shrewd political sense tells him U.S. public 
opinion can be pushed. 

If he thinks Americans are not bluffing, he 
will stop short of any real provocation. 

If he decides U.S. public opinion won't 
back a strong stand, he will push far toward 
swallowing up West Berlin. 

Here's the way the situation likely will 
develop: 

The Russians will sign a peace treaty with 
East Germany, which will take control of 
all access to Berlin. 

But nothing much will happen. 

The Western allies will find themselves 
faced with East Germans instead of Rus- 
sians at patrol points—hardly worth going 
to war over. 

Then—in the view of many, Americans— 
there will be a series of incidents nibbling 
away at the West's free access to Berlin, 
although the incidents themselves won't be 
worth dropping bombs. 

Suppose, the East Germans say: 
autobahn will be closed 2 days.” 

Suppose they slap on high tolls? Suppose 
they squeeze even more the limited airways 
Western planes can fly? 

Annoying as they might be which of these 
would be worth risking world war III? 

How far such incidents might go toward 
really strangling West Berlin would depend, 
in the American view here, on how far 
Khrushchey thinks U.S. public opinion can 
be pushed in an understandable desire to 
avoid war. 

And what bothers American di ts is 
the feeling from back home that U.S. public 
opinion could be pushed pretty far. 

There is already the example of Great 
Britain, which in the view of many here 
appears openly anxious to make an accom- 
modation with the Russians. 

The British—at least from newspaper ac- 
counts here—appear more concerned about 
German domination of Europe than about 
Communist domination of the world. 

US. officials fear that Americans in Pitts- 
burgh, Indianapolis, and Denver may feel 
much the same. 

There is no question that the Kennedy 
administration now is trying to decide 
despite official American guarantees daily 
that West Berlin will be defended—how far 
it can go without a real backfire in the 
United States. 

Khrushchev, from his own sources, is try. 
ing to size up the same thing—how far he 
can go. 

And that is why Main Street, U.S.A., is so 
important right now. If the two conclu- 
sions differ widely, the result could be the 
kind of miscalculation which brings war. 


“The 


The Real Difference Between Commu- 


nism and Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 
Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, recently Mr. 


Sturman Mackey, a student of the 
School of the Ozarks, in the district I 
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am privileged to represent, was awarded 
a trip to Washington as a result of his 
winning essay entered in the Judge 
Walter L. Green Essay Contest. 

Mr. Mackey’s was entitled “The Real 
Difference Between Communism and 
Democracy,” and I would like to insert it 
in the Recorp as further proof that many 
of our young citizens understand, per- 
haps better than our elders, the Com- 
munist challenge: 

THE REAL DIFFERENCE BETWEEN COMMUNISM 
AND DEMOCRACY 
I. ECONOMIC DIFFERENCES 

Communism destroys the individual's in- 
centive to produce. The worker knows that 
he will get only so much no matter how hard 
or how little he works. When the state 
owns everything, as it does under commu- 
nism, there is no opportunity for the inven- 
tive and the enterprising to strike out on 
their own to create new and better things. 

The class struggle theory of communism is 
disproven many times over by the democratic 
way of life. One of the basic differences be- 
tween our system and theirs is that while we 
strive to promote equality of opportunity, 
the Communists argue for equality of condi- 
tion. The primary characteristic of com- 
munism is that it is not responsible to the 
people and cannot be limited by them. Free- 
dom of speech, press, thought, and associa- 
tion, so vital in a democratic system, are not 
permitted in a communistic form of govern- 
ment. The individual exists for the state, 
not the state for the individual. 

Our economic system, founded as it is on 
free enterprise and private ownership of 
production, distribution, and exchange, is 
known as capitalism (or free or private en- 
terprise). The lifeblood of the free enter- 
prise system is competition—providing the 
best product at the lowest possible cost. In 
other words, capitalism means economic 
freedom and the incentive to do one’s best, 

One needs only to look at the great 
achievements and the standard of living in 
the United States to see the advantages of 
the free enterprise system, Freedom of 
choice is inherent in a democracy—and in 
our economic system. We stand for a well- 
regulated capitalism as the best guarantee 
of the better life for all mankind. 

Tl. SOCIAL DIFFERENCES 

In a democracy the importance of the in- 
dividual is emphasized, Here in America we 
look upon social, political, and economic or- 
ganizations and institutions as means for 
promoting the welfare of individuals, and 
not as ends in themselves. And, because we 
do recognize the dignity and importance of 
the individual, our form of political govern- 
ment and our economic system are designed 
to permit a great deal of personal freedom. 
Basic in a democratic society is the idea that 
individuals should be self-reliant, honorable 
in their relations with others, and willing to 
play fair in their efforts to make a living. 

Here in America, where democracy has been 
established, the individual has the right to 
set out on his own and establish a business 
for himself. One may make a living in any 
way he wishes so long as the work that he 
does is not interfering with the rights of 
others. 

Under our democratic system of govern- 
ment the working hours are shorter; we have 
the insurance of a minimum wage; our stand- 
ards of health and medical care are higher 
than in any other country, and more people 
are living in their own home than in any 
other country. 

These are just a few of the luxuries that 
Americans enjoy every day. How thankful 
we should be. 

Under a Communist form of government 
the individual is of little importance to him- 
self or anybody else except the government. 
The-principle applied under communism is: 
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“From each according to his ability, to each 
according to his work.” In the Communist 
state only a very few people actually live in 
their own home. The people that do live in 
their own homes are more than likely mem- 
bers of the Communist Party and have per- 
formed some sort of exceptional service for 
the benefit of the Communist system. 

Religion under communism is undermined 
and social gatherings are almost completely 
prohibited, All the people who are not in 
the Communist Party are nameless numbers 
and exist only for the benefit of the state. 

When men are hungry and discontented, 
communism offers theoretical relief. Men 
who are cold, in poor homes, and out of work 
grasp at any relief from their life of poverty. 
The unrest in Europe, because of distressing 
hardships, makes any way out seem accep- 
table. A simple and earnest review of the 
facts about democracy and communism will 
show that communism cannot and will not 
live up to her promises. 

Y IT. POLITICAL DIFFERENCES 


Immediately after the Constitution of the 
United States of America was written a Bill 
of Rights was added to it, which guarantees 
the people of America certain freedoms or 
rights which cannot be taken away from 
them. Three of the main freedoms are free- 
dom of press, freedom of religion, and free- 
dom of thought. 

In the United States, a man's conscience 
determines his religion. One may select his 
own church and worship any way he wants. 
There is no place for religion in communism, 

There are no real elections under commu- 
nism. The voter has only one choice and 
that choice is the candidate who is a member 
of the Communist Party. The voters must 
also belong to the Communist Party. 

Here in America under our democratic 
form of government a person has the right to 
run for public office and to vote for the can- 
didate of his choice. Under democracy a 
person may criticize public officials without 
fear of punishment, whereas under commu- 
nism any person who criticizes the govern- 
ment and the people who run the govèrn- 
ment would more than likely receive severe 
punishment, : 

In a land little touched by the disaster of 
modern war, the ruthlessness of dictators, 
and the uncertainty of shifting governments, 
we have reason to stop, to think, and to be 
thankful. 

DEMOCRACY A CHALLENGE 


Our forefathers have given us our democ- 
racy—a system of government under which 
we may govern ourselves through represent- 
atives of our own choosing. It is a system 
which depends upon us for its very life. Be- 
cause it is government by the people, it can 
be no better than we, the people, are willing 
to make it. 

Democracy then is a challenge. It is a 
challenge to all of us, not to “the other fel- 
low,” and not just to all of us some of the 
time, If we are to maintain and enjoy and 
develop our democratic system, we must meet 
this challenge. We must work to make 
democracy work, to make democracy live. 


The Farm Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES F. BATTIN 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 
Mr. BATTIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I submit for the 
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interest of my colleagues a letter recently 
received from a member of Montana's 
farming community, Mr. George Jim- 
merson, of Hilger, in which he makes 
clear his feelings regarding the proposed 
farm legislation and touches upon addi- 
tional. proposals vitally affecting both 
himself and the generation that is to 
follow him. 


Hon. James F. Barrin, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am a farmer-rancher 
living in central Montana. I love farming 
because I like working with nature, tilling 
the soil, handling cattle, raising hogs. I love 
the chance I have on the farm to raise a 
family away from the influences of too much 
security, too little work and responsibility 
of city life. I love the farm as a place where 
I can run a business as I wish, competing 
with my neighbor and the fellow who farms 
in every other State; choosing what to raise 
and how much. 

I love farming because here I have the 
chance to think, to plan, to work out a fu- 
ture for myself and my family. I belleve 
it is a God-given privilege and responsibility 
that I, together with my wife, should provide 
for our children’s physical needs, their edu- 
cation, their moral training. I believe that 
it is our responsibility to say what they shall 
be taught in school as well as at home, I 
believe they must know that their greatest 
American heritage is individual freedom, the 
right and responsibility to think and act as 
their Christian training indicates, not as a 
Fascist administration dictates, 

I believe we need a program of Federal 
Government intervention in our schools like 
we need rings in our noses tied to a staff in 
the hands of Lucifer, 

There is a farm bill before Congress which 
would give the Secretary of Agriculture pow- 
er to tell me how many acres of wheat I can 
raise, whether or not I can sell it and what 
price. Likewise, he could tell me how much 
feed grain, how many cattle, hogs, and all 
other farm proucts I can raise and sell. 
Maybe he will also say which of my boys 
shall be allowed to farm and what the others 
must do to be a cog in the Plan. 

Now, some try to justify these programs 
by saying that they are democratic, How- 
ever, I see little democratic justice in a 
chance to vote whether to go along with the 
program or to have our throats cut price- 
wise, Furthermore, how much control over 
my personal affairs, and yours, does a demo- 
cratic vote justify? Is there anything in my 
life which is out of bounds for political bu- 
reaucrats? 

Yours for individual freedom; 
really any other kind? 

Sincerely, 


is there 


GEORGE JIMMERSON, 


Mr. C. W. Claybaugh, of Brigham City, 
Utah, Vice President of the National 
Editorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to call your attention to 
the honor recently bestowed upon Utah 
by way of the election of Mr. C. W. Clay- 
baugh as vice president of the National 
Editorial Association, 
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Mr. Claybaugh and I served together 
in the Utah Legislature and I know from 
Personal friendship as well as by reputa- 
tion that this recognition is justly de- 
served and that Mr. Claybaugh will ren- 
oa an outstanding stewardship to the 

A. 

Presently Mr. Claybaugh is publisher 
of the Box Elder News and the Box Eld- 
er Journal, two excellent weekly publi- 
cations at Brigham City, Utah. 

An article from the July issue of Na- 
tional Publisher gives a more detailed 
account of Mr. Claybaugh’s background 
and notable career of achievements. I 
wish to include the article with these 
brief remarks and my heartiest con- 
gratulations to Mr. Claybaugh: 

O. W. CLaysaucH, New NEA Vice PRESIDENT 


NEA is proud to add to its officer contin- 
gent Charles W. Claybaugh, publisher of the 
Box Elder News, Tuesdays, and the Journal 
on Thursdays, published in Brigham City, 
Utah, one of the boom communities of the 
West. 

“Clay,” as he is called by his host of 
friends in Utah and throughout the country, 
admits to being born in New York City in 
the early part of the century, but he moved 
with his parents to Iowa and then on to 
Kansas, where his dad bought the Pretty 
Prairie (Kans.) Times. This gave Clay the 
opportunity to grow up in a small country 
shop. 

His education includes a B.S. in journalism 
from Kansas State University in Manhat- 
tan, Kans., in 1926 after which he worked on 
Kansas, Florida, and Texas newspapers be- 
fore buying into the Southwest Daily Times 
at Liberal, Kans. War interrupted this ven- 
ture when he sold out to become a civilian 
fight instructor at Hays, Kans. 

Then a tour in the Navy in aviation train- 
ing, after which he went on to Brigham City 
where he had already bought an interest in 
the Box Elder papers. He became sole pro- 
prietor in 1950. 

Our new vice president for NEA became a 
director in‘1955 from region 7 after having 
Served as the president of the Utah State 
Press Association. 

Evidence of his versatility includes past 

presidency of the Brigham City Chamber of 
Commerce, service in the Utah State Legisla- 
ture and as a teacher of journalism at the 
University of Utah. He is a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, Salt Lake chapter. 
„His newspapers have won general excel- 
lence awards in 1951, 1953, and 1960, and 
community service awards in 1950, 1955, and 
1960. His latest responsibility was to serve 
as cochairman of our Salt Lake City NEA 
convention. 

His wife, Waynie, and he are the parents 
of three children. The oldest is a Utah State 
University student and varsity football player 
who also is married. 


American Conservation Library 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. CARROLL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CARROLL. Mr. President, Ar- 
thur H. Carhart, the noted author and 
conservationist who lives in my home 
city of Denver, has been one of the great 
voices of the West on matters concern- 
ing conservation and the outdoors. 
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His contributions to national thinking 
on these subjects are too numerous to 
catalog here. But his latest major ven- 
ture may bring him his most lasting rec- 
ognition. 

This is the new American Conserva- 
tion Library, set up at his urging as part 
of the Denver Public Library, an insti- 
tution already justly famous for its col- 
lections of Western Americana. 

If it is wise public policy to conserve 
and use carefully our priceless natural 
resources—as we know it is—then it is 
also in the public interest to have a 
major, central repository for the history 
of the various movements that have 
brought us our national forests, national 
parks, soil conservation programs, and 
wildlife protection and management. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a New York Times article 
and a recent column by Cal Queal, wild- 
life editor of the Denver Post, concern- 
ing this remarkable venture, touched off 
by Mr. Carhart and ably carried out by 
John T. Eastlick, librarian of the Den- 
ver Public Library. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Denver Post, July 7, 1961 
OUTDOOR EMPIRE: SPORTSMEN’S CORNUCOPIA 
(By Cal Queal) 

The unique American Conservation Li- 
brary now taking shape at the Denver Public 
Library should have a wealth of material to 
interest average sportsmen as well as profes- 
sional conservationists and scholarly types. 

Arthur Carhart, Denver author-conserva- 
tionist who got the library started more or 
less by accident, says the library may have 
a special section of writing and other mate- 


- rial concerned with hunting, fishing, and 


camping. 
Contemplating a move from Denver a year 


ago, Carhart looked for an agency to take 


over part of his vast library on conservation 
and outdoor subjects, discovered there was 
no such despository in Denver or elsewhere. 
He and City Librarian John Eastlick got the 
conservation library set up and materials 
have been pouring in at a very satisfying 
rate. 

Carhart mentioned specifically first edi- 
tions, original manuscripts and notes of such 
as Zane Grey on salt water angling, Ray 
Bergman on fish and fishing. 

Besides many of his own manuscripts and 
notes on over 20 of his books, Carhart is pro- 
viding the library with such things as a rare 
bibliography of hunting and fishing books 
dating from America’s colonial period up to 
1918. The bibliography, sold for around $12 
at publication time, is now valued at close 
to $100. 

Another Carhart favorite that will go into 
the library is Favorite Flies“ by Mary Orvis 
Marbury—a rare, old book describing and 
picturing original fly patterns dating back 
to the 1880s. 

Eastlick said the library already has been 
promised 34 private collections, including 
several from national conservation figures. 

The idea of a conservation library has re- 
ceived enthusiastic endorsement from con- 
servation leaders of the caliber of Dr. Clar- 
ence Cottam, president of the National Parks 
Association, Ira Gabrielson, director of the 
Wildlife Management Institute, Richard Mc- 
Ardle, chief of the US. Forest Service. 

There's almost no limit to the types of ma- 
terial it will contain—manuscripts, diaries, 
reports, correspondence, photos, biblio- 
graphies. Carhart, who is a consultant of 
the library, expects it to turn into the most 
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valuable and significant collection of con- 

servation material in the United States. He 

and many others are gratified the library will 

be set up in Denver. So are we. 

CENTER FOR CONSERVATION DATA ESTABLISHED 
BY Denver LIBRARY 


[From the New York Times, May 28, 1961] 
(By John C. Devlin) 


For 40 years Arthur H. Carhart, a conser- 
vationist and author, collected manuscripts, 
reports, diaries, correspondence, photographs, 
and books dealing with conservation, 

Three years ago, seeking a place to assign 
his material, Mr. Carhart started seeking 
out conservation leaders for advice. The 
eight persons he approached, he reported, 
knew of no central national depository for 
such material. 

Then came a meeting with John T. East- 
lick, librarian for the Denver Public Library. 
Out of it has come a public national center 
specializing in the fleld. Denver officials 
say they believe it is the first of its kind. 

“We were astounded to learn no national 
library center devoted to conservation ex- 
isted," Mr. Eastlick declared. 


NOTES “GIGANTIC DEMAND” 


“A gigantic demand for training more 
scientists has centered on physics, chemistry, 
and nuclear fission,” he said. “Vital as these 
fields are, it is just as imperative that we de- 
velop the best possible leadership to guard 
the productivity of our soils, of our waters 
and forest, fields, meadows and grasslands, 
which underwrite life itself.” 

In the new conservation center, Mr. East- 
lick said, future conservation leaders will be 
able to review records of campaigns that 
resulted in national forests, national parks, 
soil conservation programs, and wildlife pro- 
tection and management. 

Edward Miller, chairman of the Denver 
Library Commission, said the new conserva- 
tion center was “dedicated to human sur- 
vival.” 

“With population increasing explosively, 
with every acre of ground, each gallon of 
water, every type of natural resource having 
to meet greater demands for food and fiber, 
conservation must have such a center as 
we have now established,” he declared. 


ENDORSED BY 50 LEADERS 


He said more than 50 national conser- 
vation leaders had endorsed the conserva- 
tion center. Thirty to forty collections of 
conservation materials have reportedly been 
promised to the center thus far. 

The pattern for collections at the library 
was established first by Malcolm G. Wyer, 
librarian emeritus. This led to the estab- 
lishment of a Western history collection 
and what is known as the Ross-Barrett His- 
torical Aeronautics Collection. 

The library has established the Biblio- 
graphical Center for Research, Inc., which it 
calls the first of its kind. It has reported 
that 271 libraries are members and that its 
card catalog has more than 6 million titles. 

The School of Librarianship of the Uni- 
versity of Denver is associated with the Den- 
ver Public Library. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 
or 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
n OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, all 
dictatorships are unbearably tyrannical, 
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and all of them, sooner or later, become 
the curse of the people upon whom they 
are imposed. No matter how highly mo- 
tivated and well-meaning they appear at 
the outset, they invariably wind up by 
causing more misery and misfortune 
than any other type of government. This 
was certainly true in the case of Fascist 
and Nazi dictatorships, and, as we have 
learned since the last war, it is even 
more true in the case of Kremliln-in- 
spired Communist dictatorship. Perhaps 
it is no exaggeration to say, in marking 
Captive Nations Week, that the Commu- 
nist Soviet dictatorship has caused more 
suffering to more millions of innocent 
and helpless peoples than all other dic- 
tatorships known in human history. I 
am saying this with a clear conscience 
and without doing any violence to sad 
but true facts. The curse of Soviet dic- 
tatorship extends today from the Baltics 
to Vladivostock, from the Bay of Finland 
to the Black Sea, from the isles of north- 
ern Japan to North Korea. 

Since World War I began about 100 
million peoples have been enslaved un- 
der the Soviet dictatorship in Europe 
alone, including the Estonians, Latvians, 
Lithuanians, Czechoslovaks, Germans 
in East Germany, Poles, Albanians, Bul- 
garians, Hungarians, and Rumanians. 
All these industrious, stouthearted, and 
liberty-loving peoples were reldtively 
free in their homeland before the last 
war. Many of them had attained free- 
dom and independence at the end of the 
First World War. And then came the 
war, which in itself was bad enough, and 
in which they all suffered immeasurably, 
in a manner beyond our imagination. 
But what followed after the war was not 
freedom but dictatorship. All these 
countries were taken within the Soviet 
domain, and there the peoples in these 
countries are captives of their Commu- 
nist overlords. 

The official designation of this week as 
the Captive Nations Week echoes the 
genuine wishes and desires of the people 
of this country, as enacted by the Con- 
gress in 1959 and as proclaimed annually 
by the President. We shall continue to 
observe the third week of July each year 
as Captive Nations Week until the last 
of these enslaved peoples are free and 
are masters of their own destiny in their 
historic homeland. I deem it an honor 
to raise my voice once more on behalf of 
these captive nations and hope for their 
delivery from Communist totalitarian 
tyranny. 


Freedom of Captive Nations—Resolution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, last Satur- 
day the Connecticut Committee for 
Freedom of Captive Nations adopted a 
resolution on the subject of freedom of 
captive nations, which I ask to have 


printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE FOR FREEDOM or 
CAPTIVE NATIONS 


“Whereas the President of the United 
States has proclaimed the third week of July 
as the Captive Nations Week; 

“Whereas we are assembled today at this 
Lithuanian Hall of Hartford to inaugurate 
and observe the Captive Nations Week; be it 

“Resolved, as follows: A 

1. We Americans of Eastern European 
descent, representing the free voice of the 
following captive nations: Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Hungary, Poland, and Ukraine, 
being today subjugated by Soviet Russia, we 
proclaim that we do not the 
regimes imposed by the Soviets on these 
countries as being the true and legal gov- 
ernments of these nations. 

“The test for the legality of a government, 
universally acknowledged, is its coming to 
power as a result of the will of the Nation 
expressed in free elections. The so-called 
governments of the above-mentioned coun- 
tries were imposed on them by the Soviet 
Politburo against the will of the populations 
concerned. 

“2. We do not recognize any. territorial 
changes in the areas being presently under 
Communist domination, changes carried 
forcibly as the result of agreements between 
Soviet Russia and the regimes appointed by 
her, in deflance of the international law 
and the will of the countries concerned. 

“3. We call upon all Americans to remem- 
ber that Russia is guilty of the crime of 
genocide committed against the populations 
of the Baltic States, Poland, Hungary, 
Ukraine, and other nations, forcibly incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 

“Since the Communists came to-power in 
Russia, millions and millions have perished 
as a result of a policy of extermination car- 
ried by Soviet Russia against those who 
would not accept Communist dictatorship, 
and renounce their attachment to ideals of 
freedom and democracy. 

“While the right to freedom and inde- 
pendence is in our times recognized as a 
natural right belonging to all men whatever 
their creed or race, even to those living at 
the stage of tribal civilizations in the most 
backward areas of the world, it is denied to 
countries beyond the Iron Curtain, countries 
of old cultures and proud historical past. 

“4. Aware of the danger confronting the 
United States, from international Commu- 
nist conspiracy, we raise our voice in con- 
cern and alarm. The time for appeasement 
at the expense of the freedom of other na- 
tions is over, as well as coexistence of wish- 
ful thinking by free World politicians with 
Soviet duplicity and a coldblooded policy 
of aggression. 

“We urge the United States not to yield to 
Soviet blackmail over Berlin and to adopt in 
emergency a firm stand according to the re- 
quirements of the U.S, policy and the proud 
tradition of the American 5 

“5. We call upon the Congress of the 
United. States to stop Communist propa- 
ganda in foreign languages coming to the 
United States under the cloak of innocent 
cultural publications and reaching Ameri- 
can communities of Eastern European 
descent. 

“Appealing to the feelings of attachment 
many still have to the countries of their 
ancestors, this literature whitewashes Com- 
munist rules and smuggles false informa- 
tions about the realities in the captive na- 
tions. 

"6, We support the bill of Congressman 
DeRWINSKI to establish a captive nation con- 
mittee in the Congress of the United States.” 

In adopting this resolution, we call on all 
present at today’s commemoration to dedi- 
cate themselves to the high principles and 
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ideals expressed in the Constitution of the 
United States and the historical tradition of 
the countries of their forefathers. 

Long live the United States. Freedom for 
the captive nations. 


f 


Domestic Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
comment on today’s policies appeared 
on the editorial page of the Wall Street 
Journal on July 13: P 

THE Crisis PSYCHOLOGY 


It's getting bard to believe that the ad- 
ministration needs all the additional money 
being proposed or discussed, almost from 
day to day, as a result of successive reviews 
of the Nation’s defenses. The suspicion 
grows that military policy, once again, is 
being used to stir up a crisis psychology. 

The suspicion is not ours alone; a number 
of knowledgeable Members of Congress are 
saying as much. For in the scant 5 months 
of its tenure, the administration has made 
two reviews of the defense budget which have 
increased this fiscal year’s appropriations re- 
quests by more than $2 billion, to some $44 
billion; now a third review is underway and 
there is speculation that still another $1 bil- 
lion to $2 billion may be asked. At the same 
time Pentagon officials talk of mobilizing Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve units and 
other hair-raising plans. 

Certainly Khrushchev is promoting a po- 
tential crisis over Berlin, and certainly the 
United States cannot ignore his announce- 
ment of a new Soviet military buildup. But 
it is important to remember, as Secretary of 
State Rusk recalled the other day, that our 
times are cursed with a continuing, under- 
lying crisis caused by the Reds’ refusal to 
join the community of peaceable men. Ber- 
lin, Laos, whatever it may be at any given 
moment—these are the eruptions of the 
underlying crisis. 

In the early days of the cold war this was 
not well understood. The Soviet design of 
world conquest was, in fact, so incredibly, 
misunderstood that the United States un- 
dertook its drastic post-World War IT demo- 
bilization. Then, under the poundings of 
Communist aggression in Europe and Asia, 
we began a frantic rearmament which saw 
military spending jump by more than $20 
billion a year in very short order. In other 
words, we were thrashing about in reaction 
to particular crises that should have been 
expected but were not. 

General Eisenhower, once in office and 
having ended the Korean War, determined 
to shape military policy in line with the 
continuing, underlying potential crisis. For 
the first time in American history we had a 
military policy not subject to violent up and 
down swings, but designed for the long pull. 
Of course it was constantly evolving, but it 
was steady in concept and its high cost was 
kept fairly steady. 

That policy served us well in a number of 
individual crises during the Eisenhower era. 
When Khrushchev in 1958 made the very 
same threat to Berlin that he is making to- 
day, and imposed a 6-months’ ultimatum, 
there was no panic in Washington, no spe- 
cial military buildup, no scurrying around 
for dramatic and ominous-sounding ideas, 

Nor did the United States start revamping 
its military policy with every Moscow an- 
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nouncement about what the Soviets were 
purportedly doing to their military estab- 
lishment. For one of the corollaries of the 
long-pull military policy was that it be 
based on our own needs for defense, deter- 
rence and, if necessary, retaliation—not on 
how many soldiers or missiles the Soviets 
said they had at any given time for their 
own different needs. 

Well, perhaps so much has changed that 
it is now necessary for Americans to be 
Whipped up into a new crisis psychology. 
But even if military changes are required, 
and more money needed for some military 
Purposes, that in itself would not justify all 
these added billions. Some of the Senators 
are saying that the military's greatest need 
is not more men and money but less waste 
and more efficiency in the use of the men and 
money it has. For just one example, a stag- 
gering 40 percent of Army troops are listed 
as noncombat. A panicky increase in mili- 
tary spending could merely increase military 
inefficiency. 

And if, despite all that, it can still be 
argued that more billions must be added to 
the military budget in the interests of our 
survival, then surely the money must come 
from cutting back on the sprawling spend- 
ing on domestic programs. Against military 
needs, handouts to vested political interests 
should rate no priority at all. 

We say that not only out of concern for 
the future of the dollar, but also in terms 
of the image the United States is creating in 
Communist eyes. The United States should 
want to impress Ehrushchey not only with 
its firmness in the cold war but also as a 
nation which knows exactly what it is doing 
and why in all its activities. 

Throwing our substance away on every 
silly scheme at home, while crying crisis 
abroad and jumping daily from one military 
revamping to another—this can only tempt 
our enemies with the hope that they face a 
pretty mixed up Government. 


Secretary McNamara To Make Major 
Supply Management Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
since World War II there has been in- 
creasing pressure from those interested 
in effective and efficient management in 
Government to reduce the great waste 
in supply and service systems in the de- 
fense agencies. Numerous studies and 
reports by the Hoover Commissions, con- 
gressional committees, the General Ac- 
counting Office, and special groups makes 
it conclusive beyond doubt that much 
improvement is required and is possible. 

I have repeatedly made the statement 
in which many others agree that neces- 
sary public programs including defense 
itself can be financed by the elimina- 
tion of waste in common functions in the 
Department of Defense. 

The Congress enacted what has be- 
come known as the McCormack-Curtis 
amendment to the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. This act gives the Sec- 
retary of Defense broad authority to 
study, and determine the best possible 
way to manage and operate the numer- 
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ous supply and service activities in the 
Department of Defense which utilize an 
estimated 60 percent of the annual de- 
fense appropriation. 

During the past few years, the Defense 
Department has partly consolidated the 
management of certain common com- 
modity classes of supplies into single 
manager plans. These steps have proved 
to be helpful and illustrative of the need 
for further improvement. 

Secretary McNamara with his unique 
background in systems management 
quickly saw the need for improvements 
in the common supply field and insti- 
tuted what has become known as Project 
100. Under this project the military de- 
partments have been requested to make 
recommendations on three alternatives: 
First, whether to continue to establish 
more uncoordinated single managers; 
second, whether to combine common 
supply activities and operate them in 
one of the three departments; or, third, 
whether to combine them for operation 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

The final evaluation and decision that 
Secretary McNamara must make in the 
near future is of the highest importance. 
An informative article by Hanson Bald- 
win as published in the New York Sunday 
Times of July 16, 1961 illustrates the 
point. Under authority to extend my 
remarks the article is inserted herewith: 
PENTAGON WEIGHS ONE SUPPLY ARM—NEW 

Srupy AUGURS A MAJOR CHANGE IN PRO- 

CUREMENT— INDUSTRY IS AFFECTED 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Studies of an integrated management or- 
ganization for common supplies and service 
activities of the Armed Forces, now being 
completed in Washington, may lead to a 
unified supply service or agency for all the 
military services. 

Major changes in the existing supply and 
procurement organizations of the Pentagon 
are forecast by the studies, regardless of the 
exact form of organization. 

A Department of Defense committee headed 
by Cyrus R. Vance, the general counsel, who 
has been in charge of organizational plan- 
ning in the Pentagon, has just considered 
differing Army, Navy, and Air Force proposals. 
And, after recommendations, Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara is expected to 
determine in August or September the organ- 
izational form that will be adopted. 

Many service experts believe that the deci- 
sion will be of fundamental importance in 
influencing the shape of the future organiza- 
tion of the Pentagon. 

Also at stake, some believe, is the degree 
of influence to be exercised by each service 
over the Nation's. multi-billion-dollar elec- 
tronics industry—a key industry in the space 
and missile age. 

The single service of supply for the Penta- 
gon has been a controversial subject in Wash- 
ington for the last 15 years. Many uni- 
formed officers, particularly naval officers, 
feared that the establishment of such a serv- 
ice under the Secretary of Defense, but inde- 
pendent of the individual services, would 
handicap the supply of the air, ground, and 
sea forces, and would be the first major step 
in the establishment of a single military 
service. Nevertheless, the establishment of 
such a service to procure and supply weapons 
and equipment has been advocated for a long 
time by some Army and Air Force officers and 
by a task force of the second Hoover Com- 
mission. 

The present studies do not envision the 
creation of a single service of supply as such, 
but some of the proposals being made would, 
if approved, have much the same effect. 
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The studies stem from one of the approxi- 
mately 140 projects posed to various services 
and agencies by Mr. McNamara in his first 
months in office. The studies are known as 
“Department of Defense Project 100: Inte- 
grated Management of Common Supplies 
and Service Activities." The project or- 
dered the study of three plans. 

The first was the expansion of the present 
system of assigning individual military de- 
partments single-manager responsibility for 
electrical and electronic items could best be 
established under one military department. 


DEPTH STUDY IS SUGGESTED 


The second plan called for a study “in 
depth” of a consolidated common supply 
and service agency to be assigned to a sec- 
retary of one of the military departments.” 

The third plan called for a similar study 
of a similar agency “reporting to the Sec- 
retary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff or another designee of the Secretary 
of Defense.” The third plan comes closest 
to the controversial concept of the single 
service of supply independent of the three 
military departments. 

The response to the Secretary's directive, 
each of the services established study groups 
under assistant secretaries to formulate pro- 
proposals. These proposals will be consid- 
ered by the committee headed by Mr. Vance, 
whose membership includes the Assistant 
Secretary of Defense for Installations and 
Logistics, Thomas D. Morris, and an assistant 
secretary from each of the military depart- 
ments. Their conclusions will be reviewed 
by the service secretaries and by Mr. McNa- 
mara before a decision is made. 

The present common supply setup centers 
on the single-manager system. Eight single- 
manager assignments have so far been made 
for common supplies, with the Department 
of the Army acting as single procurement 
manager for five groups of common supplies 
(subsistence, clothing and textiles; general 
supplies; construction and automotive) and 
the Department of the Navy acting as single 
manager for three (medical and dental sup- 
plies; petroleum and industrial). 

The Air Force has no single-manager pro- 
curement assignment, but does provide com- 
mon services—air transport—for all three 
services. The Navy, which operates the Mili- 


that, as a result of these single-management 
systems for common items, a measurable 
one-time saving of $400 million has been 
made, with annual economies in the supply 
field of $20 million. 


AIR FORCE POINT OF VIEW 


Just how the procurement of electrical and 
electronic items for the services should be 
done, what items should be included in any 
procurement system, whether the single- 
manager system should be extended to many 
other items and how all of these should be 
fitted into the Defense Department organi- 
zation is the subject of the current studies. 


The Air Force, which has as yet no single- 
manager procurement responsibility, stresses 
that it is the biggest user and buyer of elec- 
trical and electronic items and that it should 
have this responsibility. The Navy and some 
in the Army point out that the Air Force 
already dominates the huge aircraft-missile 
industry and that its dominating influence 
in the electronics industry would result in a 
tremendous increase in Air Force military- 
industrial power. ` 

The Navy has suggested that the Secre- 
tary of the Navy be appointed a single man- 
ager for selected items. It stresses the past 
economy, efficiency, and “demonstrated tech- 
nical com: ” of the Navy's electronic 
supply office. It suggests that eventually 
management for electronic and electrical 
items be separated. The Army believes that 
selected electrical and electronic items should 
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be assigned to a single manager, but its 
preliminary studies appear to be silent as to 
which service should get this responsibility. 

The Navy strongly streases that each 
service should be free to generate its own 
specialized technical requirements, not only 
for electronics and electrical equipment but 
also in all other fields. It points out that 
only about 30,000 electronic and electrical 
items out of a variously estimated total of 
450,000 to 600,000 are common standard- 
ized-use items that account by far for the 
greater part of the dollar value. These 
items, and other items of similar nature in 
other categories, they believe, should be 
commonly procured; the other specialized 
items should be surveyed and studied but 
for the time being managed by each indi- 
vidual service. 

CENTRALIZATION IS FEARED 


Although there are major differences be- 
8 the services about who should man- 
age procurement of electrical and 
electronic items and about what other sup- 

y categories the single-manager system 
ald include, all of the armed forces 
appear to view with some concern plan III 
of the study project. This, in effect, would 
create a common service of supply under 
the Secretary of Defense. 

The Army’s study of this plan points out 
that a Common Supply and Service Com- 
mand reporting to the Secretary of Defense 
either through the Joint Chiefs of. Staff or 
through some agency appointed by the Sec- 
retary would virtually eliminate the Army's 
Quartermaster Corps and the Navy Supply 
Corps as wholesale commodity managers. 
A complete reshuffling of the Army's tech- 
nical corps, with the possible establishment 
of an Army Logistical Command as a result, 
might also be required. . 

Other dangers foreseen would be over- 
centralization at the Secretary of Defense 
level; duplication of supply activities be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the 
individual services; the placement of opera- 
tional, rather than policy and administrative 
functions, in the office of the Secretary of 
Defense; and congressional objections to a 
“substantial departure from previously indi- 
cated congressional and Department of De- 
fense policy and concept.” 

The Air Force foresees the danger of the 
removal of [some] logistics activity from 
operating forces. 

NAVY SUGGESTS SOLUTION 

“This arrangement could easily result in 
support becoming an end in itself [and] in 
an intolerable weakening of necessary re- 
sponsiveness to wartime and emergency ac- 
tivity. The Consolidated Common Support 
Agency would in effect be, or would tend to 
become, a controversial ‘fourth service, the 
Air Force study comments. 

It would presage a major upheaval in the 
military de ts, and in the Pentagon 
at a time of crisis, it continues. 

The Navy's study, which appears to have 
been more detailed and thorough than that 
of the other services, proposes tentatively a 
compromise solution that would preserve 
many of the service supply activities and 
make the proposed common supply command 
responsible to all of the services, to the 
combat forces and to the Secretary. 

The Navy's proposal contemplates the es- 
tablishment of a Joint Supply Council under 
the Secretary of Defense to be composed of 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Instal- 
lations and Logistics and comparable Assist- 
ant Secretaries from each of the three 
services. 

They would act as a sort of board of 
directors and policy council and by virtue of 
their positions would report to both the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretaries of 
the individual services. 
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A Joint Supply Command would be estab- 
lished under the Supply Council staffed by 
officers and civilians from all services, and 
commanded, in rotation, by a senior officer 
from each of the services. 

The single management scheme, now in 
effect, would be extended and all of the single 
managers would be placed under the Joint 
Supply Command. The Navy’s proposal sug- 
gests single managers for electronic supplies, 
electrical supplies, marine machinery, aero- 
space propulsion; aircraft components; ord- 
nance, industrial production equipment and 
chemical equipment, and tentatively en- 
visages joint field services extended to mate- 
rial inspection, surplus sales, and wholesale 
warehouses. 

A separate project now underway is study- 
ing the unification of all training for pro- 
curement personnel of the Armed Forces. 
Present training is conducted by the indi- 
vidual services. 


Address by Ambassador Herve Alphand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time when it is more essential than ever 
that the Atlantic Community stand to- 
gether in its resistance to communism, 
it is heartening to find that our oldest 
partner, the great Republic of France, is 
active and thriving. While not without 
the day-to-day problems that beset any 
country, nevertheless, France's overall 
condition and return to national vigor 
are gratifying phenomena to those of us 
who have always viewed this great Na- 
tion as a unique repository and guardian 
of Western culture. 

In this connection, the recent address 
of the French Ambassador to the United 
States, Herve Alphand, at the dinner of 
the American Society of the Legion of 
Honor on April 18, 1961, is worthy of 
careful examination, and I am pleased 
to append this address herewith. 

It is a sign of hope for the future to 
read Ambassador Alphand's prediction 
that “in spite of misunderstandings or 
superficial divergencies, our two coun- 
tries progress together as always, side 
by side, on the road that leads the world 
to more happiness and liberty.” 

The address follows: 

ADDRESS BY His EXCELLENCY AMBASSADOR 
HERVÉ ALPHAND 

I feel both honored and deeply moved in 
addressing, together with President Paul 
Reynaud, this dinner of the American Society 
of the Legion of Honor. 

Honored because for many years I have 
admired his lucidity and his courage and in 
a modest way I have very often found myself 
fighting by his side for the same cause. If 
you will allow me to parody Chateaubriand 
I could say of him: “Inlassable Cassandre, il 
n’a jamais fatigué sa Patrie de ses avertisse- 
ments, meme si parfois tls ont été dédaignés.” 

And I am moved because it is always difi- 
cult to speak before one of the great French 
speakers of our time. 

However, I feel encouraged by the atmos- 
phere I find here tonight; among all the 
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friends that France has in the United States 
it is obvious that her most faithful, her 
oldest and most active friends are those that 
she has chosen to honor by making them 
members of her National Order. For this 
reason we find ourselves “entre nous,” a fact 
which leaves us a great freedom of expressing 
ourselves. I must confess that usually if 
someone tells me: “I am your friend so I 
am going to tell you the truth,” I feel like 
saying to him: “Please don’t by any means. 
Just tell me these dear little white lies, so 
soothing to hear.” 

But after all, the truths that I have to tell 
my American friends are not so unpleasant 
that you could not hear them. Are we not 
told that a diplomat must tell the Govern- 
ment to which he is accredited the truth 
without offending it and his own govern- 
ment the truth at the risk of offending it. 
Tonight I shall attempt to apply this wise 
plece of advice. 

Between France and the United States 
there is no essential disagreement, we have 
always found ourselves in the same camp, 
our history is full of celebrated names be- 
longing to our common legend, to tradi- 
tions which come from a same ideal, from 
a deep love for liberty and for the defense 
of the people's rights. All this constitutes 
a common heritage that we have together 
received from Athens and Rome, from 
Descartes and Montesquieu, from Jefferson 
and Franklin, from- the Declaration of In- 
dependence and the Declaration of the 
Rights of Man. 

Why is it that having so much in com- 
mon, we find ourselves in apparent opposi- 
tion about the means to use or the methods 
to apply to reach our objectives, at a time 
when our civilization is exposed to a threat 
of destruction? Reading the newspapers 
might give the impression that between us 
the divergencies are deeper than they are 
in fact. If you were to believe what you 
sometimes read, we would be opposing each 
other about practically everything, Laos, the 
Congo, the concept of Atlantic defense, or 
the United Nations. Tonight in a few 
words I would like to answer the “clichés” 
most currently used by those who like to 
dramatize and I wish to try to put things 
in their proper perspective. 

First I would like to take up the most 
common of those “clichés.” Whatever 
France does under the leadership of General 
de Gaulle is allegedly dictated by the policy 
called policy of “grandeur.” This formula 
is presented in such a manner that the 
reader is under the impression that France 
is trying through artificial means to push 
herself to a high position in the world for 
which she has no right. 

Clearly this is an easy and somewhate 
naive way of explaining our policy, In any 
case it is a wrong presentation of our mo- 
tives. The grandeur of a country is not the 
result of a mere desire for prestige. The true 
elements of grandeur are quite different. 
They are the number and quality of its in- 
habitants, the volume of its production, the 
influence of its ideas, of its culture, of its 
political and economic links with the rest 
of the world, the value of its industrial, sci- 
entific and military techniques. All these 
elements are in the possession of France. 
We do not claim to be, as we were in the 18th 
century, the first country in the world, but 
willingly or not we belong to the family of 
the great nations. If some doubts existed 
in the minds of many of our friends after the 
two World Wars in which we had lost so 
many men and so much wealth, when an 
unstable political system shrouded reality, 
today truth appears clearly and regained 
stability puts things in the right perspective, 

France has this sigularity of being con- 
sidered as the sick man of Europe when she 
cannot put order in her own affairs and of 
being suspected of designs of domination 
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when she recovers her balance. Either your 
papers complain of the weakness of France 
and ot the instability of her governments, or 
they think she is lost in dreams of prestige 
if she is led with more continuity. One has 
has to make a choice, it is not possible for 
France to be at the same time weak and 
strong. As for me—and I am sure for you 
too—a strong France knowing what she 
wants, even if sometimes difficult, is infinitely 
preferable to the world than a France doomed 
to confusion and impotence. 

In the same line of thought, one hears 
repeatedly that France proposes to organize 
a directorate of the great Western nations. 
The word “directorate’—which has never 
been used by a responsible French states- 
man—conveys the impression that we are 
suggesting the creation of an institution 
which would, in a way, impose its decisions 
upon the less important nations and further 
implies that these decisions would be in- 
pired by the French policy of grandeur. 

Needless to say there is no truth in these 
statements. One could not imagine that at 
the very moment when France applies, in the 
most liberal manner, the principle of self- 
determination which for more than a hun- 
dred years she has contributed to dissemi- 
nate in the world, she would attempt to im- 
pose upon nations with an old civilization 
& kind of diktat“ concerted without them. 


What is true and reasonable and what we 
desire is that the Western nations which 
have similar interests in the world, which 
have the same vocation and stand for the 
same principles consult each other on all 
questions of common interest and try to 
harmonize their actions. To fulfill that 
Wish there is no need to devise a treaty or 
institute a directorate: if the nations to 
which I refer agree, all will be better for the 
world—and for the international organiza- 
tions where our agreement will facilitate 
solutions. Our common adversaries will no 
longer be able to benefit from our apparent 
divisions. If, on the contrary, those nations 
continue to act in disperse formation, either 
in the political, military, or financial field, it 
is evident that the Western World will con- 
tinue to lose ground to a totalitarian and 
Monolithic imperialism whose members are 
regimented under an implacable discipline. 
In fact, the future of the civilization in- 
herited by the three principal Western na- 
tions depends upon their close cooperation. 

In preaching this doctrine France has no 
intention, as some people sometimes imply, 
to paralize the Atlantic Alliance. As long 
as the threat exists this alliance seems In- 
dispensable to her. If we desire to modify 
its methods without changing its conven- 
tional framework, it is because, as you did 
yourself, we have noticed that circumstances 
have changed during the last 11 years, that 
the perils we have to face are no longer 
merely European and military, that they ex- 
tend to the whole surface of the globe, and 
that they have taken the form of an eco- 
nomic and political subversion. Moreover, 
Europe through those years has changed in 
importance, it has acquired a new weight, 
therefore its responsibilities and charges 
have to be increased. And finally there is 
the need for an answer to this difficult ques- 
tion of defining the conditions for use of 
nuclear weapons in the world. 

The French Government is also accused of 
not recognizing the United Nations, the im- 
Portance they would deserve. To that, Gen- 
eral de Gaulle has just given a very clear 
answer. The time is passed when as in 1945 
at San Francisco, one could hope for a basic 
agreement between the two great competing 
systems, between the Communist world and 
the world of liberty. If that hope has 
existed it was only for a few weeks jf not 
days. The nations which constitute the 
U.N. are not united any more and that is a 


fact. On the contrary, they oppose each 
other with violence. 
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How could a policy spring out of such pro- 
found divergencies? Does not the unfortu- 
nate experience of the United Nations inter- 
vention in the Congo and the form that it 
assumes, fully justify our concern? 

Some tell us that the cult of the United 
Nations is so profoundly anchored in the 
hearts of Americans that a sudden loss of 
interest could result in a return to isolation- 
ism. I sincerely hope that such will not be 
the case, because in this second part of the 
20th century ‘a return to a policy of isolation 
would be harmful not only to the vital inter- 
ests of Europe but also of the United States. 

Noticing the dangers and deficiencies of 
the United Nations as it presently functions 
does not mean, as the President of the 
French Republic has said, that the reason- 
able nations, noticing the results of the ex- 
periment, do not want to take up this great 
world affair on a new basis.” 

From the only fact that France wishes to 
Improve the functioning of Institutions 
whose grave imperfections are intimately 
recognized by each one of us, it would not be 
right to conclude that she has lost her in- 
ternational vocation. The criticism would 
be all the more unfair that it is adressed to 
a country whose recent initiatives, com- 
pletely disinterested, have more than any 
other brought hope to men, 

It is mainly thanks to France that a great 
market of 170 million inhabitants is being 
created in Western Europe, it will be one of 
the most powerful and wealthiest of the 
world, it will foreshadow this European con- 
federation of which we dream and already it 
insures a peaceful cooperation between 
France and Germany. It is France that is 
offering to Great Britain to participate in 
this great work of unification, the surest bul- 
wark of freedom against totalitarian aggres- 
sion. 

It is France also, who taking by the hand 
the young nations of Africa is leading them 
to independence with order, cooperation and 
democracy. 

I cannot help thinking that these extra- 
ordinary changes could not have existed 
without the immense authority and vision 
of General de Gaulle. The positions he has 
taken since 1940 have not always been ap- 
proved immediately, but later events have 
proved him to be right and this fact allows 
us to believe that again today, aware of the 
great movements in history, he is not wrong 
when he gives warnings to the world in his 
fraternal voice. , 

Furthermore, all those problems and many 
others will be discussed probably between 
the President of the United States and the 
President of the French Republic when they 
meet in Paris at the end of May. I do not 
have to tell you how much all Frenchmen 
rejoice at the idea of this visit of President 
Kennedy. Then we shall be able to ascer- 
tain that in spite of misunderstandings or 
superficial divergehcies, our two countries 
progress as always, side by side, 
on the road that leads the world to more 
happiness and liberty. 


Railroad Mergers and the Public Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the growing concern over the ad- 
verse effects: which could result from 
the pending proposal for merger of the 
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Great Northern, Northern Pacific, Bur- 
lington & Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
Railroads into one vast, sprawling rail- 
road system, a meeting of representa- 
tives of the railroad commissions in the 
17 States directly affected was recently 
held at Helena, Mont., upon the call of 
the Montana Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. At this conference, at an 
executive session limited to official rep- 
resentatives of the various State com- 
missions and offices of attorneys general, 
it was voted that Chairman Paul A. Ras- 
mussen, of the Minnesota Railroad and 
Warehouse Commission, should assume 
responsibility for coordinating the ac- 
tivities of all of the 17 States involved 
in matters on which there was mutual 
agreement concerning the merger pro- 
c 5 
Chairman Rasmussen of the Minne- 
sota commission more recently, on June 
21, delivered an address on “Railroad 
Mergers and the Public Interest” at the 
annual conyention of the Midwest As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
missioners. In this address, Mr. Ras- 
mussen traces the history of past efforts 
to merge the northwest railroads and 
the reasons for their rejection and also 
analyzes the various factors which must 
be taken into consideration if the public 
is to be adequately protected in the pend- 
ing merger proceedings before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, He warns 
that many State commissioners are con- 
cerned that the effect of the proposed 
merger on national security has not re- 
ceived the consideration it merits, and 
that they are also considerably alarmed 
over other aspects of the proposal. 

Because I believe that Mr. Rasmussen’s 
views are of particular merit as an aid 
to understanding the various public in- 
terest aspects connected with railroad 
mergers, I ask unanimous consent that 
the full text of his address be inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp so it may 
be made available to Members of the 
Congress generally, 

There being no objection, the text of 
Mr. Rasmussen's address was ordered 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RAILROAD MERGERS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


- (Address of Paul A, Rasmussen, chairman, of 


the Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 

Commission, before the annual conven- 

tion of the Midwest Association of Rall- 

road and Utilities Commissioners, Corn- 

husker Hotel, Lincoln, Nebr., June 21, 1961) 

In discussing and analyzing the application 
of the Great Northern Pacific and Burling- 
ton Lines, Inc., to merge its facilities into 
one of America’s largest railway systems, 
providing service for 17 States, I realize that 
it is going to be difficult to arrive at an 
intelligent decision even after all of the 
facts have been presented in a-formal hear- 
ing, rather than to try to speak dogmati- 
cally regarding such an important matter 
before the hearing has been held. At any 
rate, after a year or two when the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has rendered 
a decision, it will be interesting for me to 
read my discussion of today. 

It occurs to me that the petitioner and 
all parties of interest and record in the pend- 
ing proceeding should discipline themselves 
at the outset to approach this entire matter 
from its effect on the public welfare rather 
than the welfare of any group or segment 
thereof. 
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This matter cannot be adjudicated en- 
tirely on a dollar and cents basis. Few peo- 
ple realize or appreciate what an important 
part the railroad industry plays in America’s 
economy, and, in particular, the 17 States 
involved. 

For close to a century, the American pub- 
lic has taken the railroads for granted. The 
railroad, as such, is a symbol of stability with 
respect to the economy of the area it serves 
and it is extremely difficult to accurately 
measure the effect of eliminating rail serv- 
ice, particularly freight service, in any area 
involved in this application. 

We have every reason to expect and par- 
ticipate that utility commissions, members 
of the railroad brotherhoods and other rail- 
road employees, and the public will take a 
fair and unbiased attitude toward the peti- 
tion of the railroads in this merger applica- 
tion 

In Uke manner, we have a right to expect 
that the railroads that have prospered 
throughout the past century because of pub- 
lic patronage will properly evaluate its re- 
sponsibility so that the contemplated merger 
will not cause the economy of the areas af- 
fected to deteriorate. 

The matter of national security is a factor 
that must be considered in connection with 
this merger. 

A brief historical analysis of the railroads 
involved in this merger with respect to pre- 
vious attempts to consolidated is in order. 

In 1894, these railroads attempted a mer- 
ger and the U.S. Supreme Court denied that 
merger because it was in violation of a then 
Minnesota statute, which prohibited the 
merging of parallel lines. 

In 1901, the US. Supreme Court again 
denied an application to merge because it 
was in violation of the antitrust laws. How- 
ever, part I, section 5, paragraph 11 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act now reads, in part: 
“and any carriers or other corporations, and 
their officers and employees and any other 
persons, participating in a transaction ap- 
proved or authorized under the provisions 
of this section shall be and they are hereby 
relieved from the operation of the antitrust 
laws and of all other restraints, limitations, 
and prohibitions of law, Federal, State, or 
municipal, insofar as may be necessary to 
enable them to carry into effect the transac- 
tion so approved or provided for in accord- 
ance with the terms and conditions, if any, 
imposed by the Commission, and to hold, 
maintain, and operate any properties and ex- 
ercise any control or franchises acquired 
through such transaction.” 

An application in 1927, which was granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1930, had four conditions stipulated in the 
order which resulted in causing the appli- 
cant to withdraw its application. 

The petition that was filed and reached 
our commission in Minnesota on February 
20, 1961, is another attempt on the part of 
these same railroads to merge. 

This long historical background study 
must cause us to comprehend somewhat the 
magnitude and importance of the problem 
under consideration. 

In my own State of Minnesota, an indi- 
cation of the interest in this matter is very 
evident because our commission has been 
requested by the Governor of the State, 
Elmer L. Andersen; by our Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Karl Rolvaag; by 24 State senators; 
by a vote of 70 to 30 on the part of the 
Minnesota House of Representatives where 
they sent a resolution to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission protesting the 
merger because of the adverse effect on la- 
bor in Minnesota; by the Minnesota State 
AFL-CIO Federation of Labor; by many city 
mayors and city councils. They have re- 
quested our commission to participate and 
intervene in this proceeding. We have so 
petitioned, and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has notified us that our pe- 
tition has been granted. 
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We have requested that hearings be held 
in five cities in Minnesota: St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, St. Cloud, and Willmar, 

On Thursday, June 15, I appeared on be- 
half of our commission before our Governor 
Andersen and the legislative advisory com- 
mittee and they allotted $5,000 from the 
State’s general contingent fund for our 
commission to use in connection with ex- 
penses that we will incur during the com- 
ing fiscal year in participating in the merger 
proceeding. 

In the State of Montana, the legislature 
appropriated $7,500 for the Montana com- 
mission to use for similar expenses, and the 
Montana commission has requested that 
hearings be held in 4 different locations in 
their State. 

This merger application should not be 
classified as an ordinary proceeding before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
has taken the best part of 100 years to build 
and construct the railroad rights of way, 
main lines, and branch lines involved in 
this proceeding, and thoroughness should 
not be sacrificed for expediency in analyzing 
and considering the matter. 

Hon. Jack Holmes, chairman of the Mon- 
tana Board of Railroad Commissioners, called 
a meeting at Helena, Mont., on June 7-8, of 
all of the 17 States involved in the merger. 
In addition, there are two Canadian Prov- 
inces—British Columbia and Manitoba—that 
will be involved in this consolidation. 

The 17 States involved are: California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

You will note that 10 of the Midwest States 
are a part of this proposed merger and are 
directly affected. 

The Helena meeting was for the purpose of 
securing information and to determine to 
what extent the 17 States could function as a 
unit and agree on certain important matters 
with respect to the merger. 

I have prepared copies of the resolutions 
submitted by the committee on resolutions, 
appointed by the chairman of the Helena 
meeting, Commissioner Jack Holmes, and will 
discuss some of them briefly, along with oth- 
er matters of importance that occurred at 
this meeting. 

It is to be expected that in any proceeding, 
the applicant will try to present its case in 
as favorable a manner as possible, However, 
it was the general opinion on the part of 
many who participated in the Helena meet- 
ing, that the petitioner was holding back 
and failed to present the negative conse- 
quences of this merger as well as the bene- 
fits. It may be that this is expecting too 
much of any applicant, but the attitude of 
those in attendance was that the railroads 
would be in a better position to accomplish 
its purpose if it would take the public into 
its confidence and inform them with respect 
to the consequences—both favorable and un- 
favorable—of this merger as it pertains to 
the economy of the areas affected and the 
transportation services available, rather than 
to make it appear that they would retain 
all present services and that no negative re- 
sults would be forthcoming. 

Certain railroad officials, in offguarded 
moments, have indicated in no uncertain 
terms that if this merger is consummated, 
the entire operation will be streamlined to 
the bone with the one objective of increased 
revenue and dollar-and-cents profit. 

In a matter of such importance to the 
economic status of the areas affected, it 
would be in order for the railroads involved 
to present what might be termed a pro forma 
exhibit that would anticipate, with some de- 
gree of accuracy, what plans the merged rail- 
roads have with respect to the future, at any 
rate for the next 10 years. * 

One of the resolutions recommended was: 
“That the proponents of the merger applica- 
tion presented and emphasized only the ad- 
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vantages of the application and totally failed 
to mention any disadvantages that may re- 
sult therefrom.” 

If American business and industry would 
proceed to organize and function in accord- 
ance with the standards that the railroads 
are attempting to establish in this merger, 
our whole economy would require a thorough 
reorganization. The American public is ac- 
customed to the maximum amount of sery- 
ice, rather than only that portion of service 
that would meet strict efficiency standards. 
Much of the cost of service today involves 
the important factor of availability. The 
employes in our courthouse in State govern- 
ment, and others, are not always busy each 
minute of the working day, but they are al- 
ways available if and when the public re- 
quires their services. Police forces and fire 
departments are paid because of their avail- 
ability when needed. Undoubtedly, there is 
an overabundance of gasoline stations, de- 
partment stores, and all types of industry, 
if we consider only the purely efficient op- 
eration. 

The American public has been schooled for 
a century along this philosophy with respect 
to the availability of the railroads, if and 
when its service is required, and it would 
be much more compatible and consistent 
with the overall standards demanded by our 
economy of today if the present services 
were retained even if, in so doing, it would 
be necessary to have a reasonable Federal 
subsidy paid to the railroads in order that 
the public would be privileged to have rail 
transportation services, particularly freight 
services, when circumstances warrant it. 

This fact prompted the Helena conference 
to present the following resolution: 

“That in the event the merger application 
is granted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, no abandonment of main line of 
branch line trackage should be permitted 
for a period of 10 years after the date of 
granting of the application for the reason 
that the national security would require 
such a condition and the fact that the econ- 
omy of the various States affected by the 
merger has been built and maintained in 
accordance with the present main line and 
branch line trackage and that it would take 
at least 10 years after the merger to evaluate 
the effect thereof on the national security 
and the economy of the States involved.” 

It was the thinking of many who attended 
the conference in Helena that the effect of 
this merger on national security did not 
receive the consideration that it merited 
with respect to the merger. 

There is one illustration that I would like 
to call to your attention: In the event of 
a war, large or small, in all likelihood one 
of the first areas to be bombed and destroyed 
would be the St. Lawrence Seaway. At the 
present time, the Great Northern operates 
on its own right-of-way between the Twin 
Cities and Duluth, Minn. The Northern 
Pacific also operates on its own right-of- 
way between these cities. The two lines 
are somewhat parallel, running from 25 to 
40 miles apart, and serve different towns 
along its routes. The Duluth area supplies 
a very substantial amount of iron ore for 
America’s industries. At the present time, 
some ore moves over the two railroads, but 
a large portion of it moves via the St. Law- 
rence Seaway. 

In the event the St. Lawrence Seaway was 
destroyed and the Duluth and Superior 
docks were incapacitated, the only recourse 
would be to transport this ore via rails. 

From the standpoint of national security, 
it certainly would be much better if the two 
railroad rights-of-way were available rather 
than only one. 

There are many similar situations, affect- 
ing the transportation of other commodities 
throughout the entire area. 

The railroad concerned in this application, 
from a cold dollar and cents point of view, 
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might fell justified in abandoning branch 
lines and some mail lines that are used pri- 
marily for the tion of grain. 
Practically all grain elevators are located on 
rail sidings, they are all built and constructed 
to move grain via rail boxcars, and, in some 
Cases, it is difficult for them to load trucks. 
The grain industry, all things being equal, 
according to the testimony that our commis- 
cion has on file from many proceedings, 
prefers to transport grain by rail. One of the 
principal reasons for this attitude on the 
part of the grain industry is because rail cars 
can be inspected and reinspected, if re- 
Quested, before the car is unloaded. 

A greater degree of accuracy with respect 
to the samples of grain concerning its qual- 
ity, foreign matter, and moisture content can 
be determined when the grain is loaded in 
railroad boxcars, 

Before any branch line is abandoned, the 
overall consequences affecting the economic 
stability of the area involved, should be care- 
ful'y considered. 

The facts that I have mentioned and nu- 
merous other reasons caused the resolution 
Committee at the Helena conference to rec- 
ommend that if the merger occurs, no 
abandonment of main or branch lines would 
Occur for a period of 10 years. 

At the Helena conference, the proponents 
of the merger were allowcd to present their 
arguments on Wednesday, June 7, and con- 
Siderable time was given to a question-and- 
answer discussion. On Thursday, June 8, the 
Opposing railroad, the Milwaukee Road, pre- 
sented its arguments, followed by a question- 
and-answer period. The Railroad Brother- 
hoods were also privileged to present its 
Points of views concerning this matter, and 
representatives of the public took some time 
in discussing their reactions to the conse- 
quences that would be forthcoming if this 
Petition were granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

After hearing the prescntation and the 
discussion that followed the Milwaukee's 
request that six restrictions be placed in the 
order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in the event the merger was authorized, 
«the Resolutions Committee recommended 
“that we Support the six safeguards out- 
lined in the petition for intervention filed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific Railroad Co. which relate to the need 
Tor necessary restrictions on traffic to and 
from the Pacific Northwest.” 

I will not discuss the six essential condi- 
tions outlined by the Milwaukee Road but 
it appeared to the conference that they were 
necessary in order to guarantee the financial 
stability of the Milwaukee Road. 

The Wisconsin commission has petitioned 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
leaye to intervene in this proceeding and 
has been authorized to do so. They have 
stipulated in the petition of intervention 
that they were doing so in support of the 
Position taken by the Milwaukee Road in 
this proceeding. 

The Milwaukee Road representatives stated 
that restricting the gateways in the West 
was not in accordance with public interest 
and that open gateways should prevail, and 
that the Milwaukee Road would open its 
railroad with the 


would open its gateways to the Milwaukee 
Road. 


In supporting the six restrictions and as- 


Road changed and its financial condition 
it could no longer serve the 
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The objective in supporting the resolution 
was not to provide competition to the 
merged railroad but rather to guarantee that 
the large areas that are now served exclu- 
sively by the Milwaukee Road would be 
privileged to have this rail service con- 


-tinued. Anything that would adversely af- 


fect the financial structure of the Milwaukee 
Road would have a negative consequence 
with respect to the territory that is now 
being served by this railroad. 

An assertion was made on the part’ of 
representatives of the applicant railroads 
that if this merger materialized, it would 
improve the boxcar shortage and also the 
bad-order car situation. The claim was 
made that by combining the rolling stock 
of the railroads it could be expedited to a 
better advantage and utilized more efficiently 
in accordance with a seasonal crop adjust- 
ment, 

In the transportation of many commodi- 
ties, the railroad industry today is providing 
an inferior and unsatisfactory freight serv- 
ice, It is knowingly tolerating and allow- 
ing its rolling stock to deteriorate, and in 
spite of increased production, it is failing to 
meet the necessary needs of freight trans- 
portation. 

This problem goes beyond the railroads 
affected by this merger, and applies to the 
entire railroad industry, 

The American Association of Railroads has 
failed to recognize this problem. It takes 
the position that it is futile for a railroad to 
improve its rolling stock or to build new box- 
cars because of the unrealistic per diem 
charge of $2.88 per car, which is responsible 
to a very great extent for this deplorable 
situation. 

It is well known throughout the railroad 
industry that there is a conflict between the 
eastern railroads and the western railroads, 
concerning this $2.88 per diem charge, Many 
of the eastern railroads prefer to acquire the 
use of cars in accordance with the extremely 
low per diem rate rather than to assume the 
responsibility of investing money and build- 
ing its own boxcars. 

If the boxcar shortage and bad-order car 
situation is acute when competition exists 
between railroads in certain areas, it is a 
reasonable conclusion that without competi- 
tion, this situation would be more aggra- 
vated. 

It may be that the interest of the public 
would demand that the railroad industry, as 
such, put its house in order with respect to 
providing an adequate number of all types 


of railroad freight cars before allowing the 


merger to occur. 

If a national emergency existed today, the 
railroads would fall short of meeting its re- 
sponsibility because the freight car situation 
is in such a deplorable state, that by no 
stretch of the imagination could the rail- 
roads take care of the domestic trade aug- 
mented and increased as a result of a na- 
tional emergency. _ 

We have official records in our files show- 
ing that 40 percent of the boxcars that are 
available for the flour industry are bad- 
order cars, and that if the milling industry 
in Minnesota were to require that all cars 
available for them meet the tariff require- 
ments, they would have to close down its 
industry to less than 50 percent of its oper- 
ating capacity. 

It appears that the railroads have adopted 
a policy of expecting its customers to as- 
sume the responsibility of coopering the 
cars rather than to guarantee that its cars, 
when spotted for use, meet the tariff require- 
ments. This is very unfortunate with re- 
respect to grain cars because they are re- 
quired at a time when the elevators are work- 
ing at capacity and when they do not have 
the time or the help to assume the responsi- 
bility of repairing and coopering boxcars 
that are not serviceable. 
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Some guarantee and not a mere assertion 
on the part of representatives of the rail- 
roads should be required before accepting 
the statement that the boxcar shortage and 
bad-order car situation will improve as a 
result of the contemplated merger, 

Section 5 of the Interstate Commerce Act 
Frovides that the antitrust laws do not ap- 
ply in connection with this application; 
nevertheless, I am of the opinion that the 
Midwest Association of Railroad & Utilities 
Commissioners should give consideration to 
requesting the Department of Justice to 
intervene in this proceeding with respect to 
the effect that the merger may have on na- 
tional security. Undoubtedly, a war in the 
future would be hemispherical in its scope, 
and the Canadian Government, as such, 
would have an equity in this merger because 
it might be that both Canada and the United 
States would find a mutual need to utilize 
all rail service operating in both countries. 
The impact that the merger could have on 
national security is a very serious matter 
and, according to my judgment, requires 
a thorough and careful consideration and a 
participation in this proceeding on the part 
of the U.S. Department of Justice. 

I think it would be in order for this con- 
vention to make such a request of the 
Justice Department. 

At the Helena conference, an executive 
session was called, limited to official repre- 
senatives of the various State commissions 
and offices of attorneys general. In this 
meeting, the matter of coordinating the 
participation of all 17 States involved with 
respect to matters upon which they could 
agree was thoroughly discussed and analyzed. 
As a result, it was voted that I should as- 
sume this responsibility of coordinating the 
activities of all of the States concerning mat- 
ters upon which there was mutual agreement 
in this proceeding. Of course, it is known 
and understandable that there will be prob- 
lems of a singular nature that will be char- 
acteristic of the interest of each State. On 
the other hand, there will be matters that 
will be of equal concern to all of the States. 
I think that all or most of the States would 
agree to ask the U.S. Department of Justice 
to intervene in this proceeding to evaluate 
the matter of national security. 

It might be that all of the States would 
agree to having the abandonment of main 
and branch lines deferred for a period of 10 
years. The matter of supporting the six 
restrictions recommended by the Milwaukee 
Road might also be concurred in by the re- 
spective States. 

Regardless of what unified approach would 
be agreed upon, it seems necessary that the 
17 States involved should give consideration 
to employing an attorney and a rate expert 
to participate in all of the hearings involved, 
and to report the current status of the testi- 
mony and evidence after the hearings have 
been completed in each State. If two com- 
petent men were employed—an attorney and 
a rate expert—they would be in a position 
to discuss the case with representatives of 
the various States prior to the hearings in 
the respective State and assist each State 
in preparing its case and compiling some of 
its exhibits, and at the conclusion of the 
entire proceeding, they would assume the 
responsibility of writing briefs in which the 
States could concur in whole or in part. 

It is doubtful if any of the States will be 
in a position to send representatives to at- 
tend all of the hearings, and if an arrange- 
ment were made so that the services as out- 
lined were available to each and every State, 
it would result in continuity and make an 
unbiased analysis available to all parties of 
interest in the respective States and the cost 
of such participation to each State would 
be substantially lower. 

Each State will be given an opportunity to 
exercise its judgment in this matter and 
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while it is doubtful if all of the 17 States 
will respond to such a plan, if a large num- 
ber of them do, such services will be made 
available to those States desiring same. 

In recent years, Congress has gone far 
afield in transferring to the Federal Gov- 
ernment authority and jurisdiction that 
rightfully belongs to the respective States. 

The Transportation Act of 1958 went alto- 
gether too far in this respect and Congress 
should modify this act by granting original 
jurisdiction to the States in the matter of 
removing passenger trains and the merging 
of railroads, placing appellate and final jur- 
isdiction in the hands of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

It would be a very simple matter to place 
time restriction with respect to applications 
presented to the respective States so that all 
such matters would be expedited promptly, 
rather than to take from the States the jur- 
isdiction that belongs to them merely be- 
cause a very few States have procrastinated 
in the past with respect to the handling of 
such matters. 

The 17 States involved in the current 
merger have individually contributed much, 
throughout the past 100 years, to the suc- 
cessful development and growth of the rail- 
roads involved in this merger. 

To modify, alter, or in part destroy trans- 
portation facilities that have required a cen- 
tury to build merits certain jurisdiction on 
the part of the respective States. 

The Federal law should provide that the 
public will have an opportunity to have this 
matter first considered by State commissions 
before it is submitted to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

I think it is a reasonable statement to make 
that the States involved in this merger are 
not unalterably opposed to this merger, but 
want to be assured that if and when the 
merger occurs, the order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will contain assur- 
ances and stipulations that will guarantee 
adequate transportation facilities to satisfy 
the needs of the areas involved. 

I know of no matter under consideration 
at the present time by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the 17 States in- 
volved that is of as much importance and 
significance to the economic welfare of the 
area affected as the petition involving this 
large and extensive merger of three of Amer- 
ica’s outstanding railroads, 


A Billion Dollars in Flood Damage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
doubt that there has ever been a flood 
which caused damage in the amount of 
$1 billion. Yet that is the estimated 
damage which would have been caused 
in the Missouri River Basin if it had not 
been for the Pick-Sloan plan. 

The Army Engineer division for the 
Missouri River, with headquarters in 
Omaha, sends progress reports from time 
to time on this vast humanitarian and 
commonsense plan. The latest report 
came to my office last week. 

Although the plan is far from finished, 
it has already prevented terrible floods 
which would have caused tremendous 
damage—as it has in the past—to farm- 
lands, towns and cities, private and pub- 
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lic property, industry and Government 
installations. In addition, it has saved 
untold lives, and we can place no dollar 
value on even one life. 

The Pick-Sloan plan has also resulted 
in other benefits such as a dependable 
water supply for irrigation, navigation, 
power, and recreation. It has been a 
marked success, as all who have ever 
been connected with it knew it would be. 

I would at this time include some in- 
teresting comments from the most recent 
report by the Army Engineers on Ne- 
braska and its great resources of soil and 
water: 

Nebraska’s founding fathers, primarily 
men of the soil, recognized the vital role of 
water when they chose for the State seal the 
representation of a river with a steamboat 
afloat upon its surface. Water as well as 
soil has been vital to the basic agricultural 
economy of the State. 

The importance of water has been em- 
phasized to Nebraskans in both of its as- 
pects, flood and drought, too much and too 
little. Eastern Nebraskans, bordering on the 
Missouri or tributaries, know water in its 
devastating flood role of too much. Dwellers 
of the western part can testify to the effects 
of too little water—withered crops and 
hungry cattle; want and hard times. With 
97 percent of the land area in farms and 
ranches, the State's principal resources con- 
tinue to be its soil and its water. What is 
done to conserve and utilize these resources 
will to a great extent determine Nebraska's 
future rank among the States. 

Crystallization of a pattern for develop- 
ment of these water resources came for 
Nebraska and her sister States of the great 
Missouri Basin when Congress passed the 
Flood Control Act of 1944. This act pro- 
vided the 7 million people of the basin with 
a broad framework for comprehensive devel- 
opment of their water resources on a cO- 
ordinated basis and gave impetus to a new 
national concept of the importance of over- 
all development of water resources. 

The planning and engineering for this 
overall program was accomplished by estab- 
lished Federal agencies in cooperation with 
the States and local communities in the 
early 1940's. It had its beginnings in the 
minds of farsighted citizens who for many 
years had realized that the key to the future 
growth and prosperity of the Missouri Basin 
States was the full conservation and develop- 
ment of its natural resources, 

The Corps of Engineers has one of the 
major roles in the planning and develop- 
ment of flood control, navigation, and other 
multipurpose projects, and in the realiza- 
tion of benefits to be derived from full 
utilization of the basin’s rivers and water- 
ways. The principal civil works functions 
of the Corps today are planning, construc- 
tion, and operation of river, harbor, and 
flood control developments, including chan- 
nel improvement for navigation and bank 
stabilization; reservoirs, levees, and channel 
improvement for flood control; and the co- 
operative development of projects for full 
beneficial uses of water. The latter includes 
storage of water for irrigation, development 
of hydroelectric power, improvement of 
municipal water supply and sanitation, fish 
and wildlife conservation, and public recrea- 
tion. The entire program, from preliminary 
planning through construction and opera- 
tion, is under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Army and the supervision of the 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army. 

Coordination of all related activities in 
the Missouri River Basin is being accom- 
plished through the Missouri Basin Inter- 
agency Committee, established to facilitate 
coordination of policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures of the States and the Federal agen- 
cles concerned, and to assure adequate 
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interchange of data. The Committee is 
composed of the Governors of the 10 Mis- 
souri Basin States, and representatives of the 
following Federal agencies: Departments of 
Army, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and the Federal Power Commission. This 
Committee provides a means by which the 
agencies affected can effectively interchange 
information and data, conduct joint investi- 
gations, and otherwise coordinate all activi- 
ties. By deliving into all phases of water 
and related land resources development, the 
Interagency Committee is developing an 
orderly scheduling of work required to carry 
the program to ultimate successful com- 
pletion. 

Because Nebraska is the only State en- 
tirely within the Missouri Basin, and be- 
cause of water's multifaceted role, the Corps 
river development activities in the State 
are extensive. Harlan County Dam on the 
Republican River near the southern border 
is now functioning to prevent flood destruc- 
tion and supply irrigation water, and has 
become a popular recreational area. The 
Gavins Point project now near completion 
on the Nebraska-South Dakota line near 
Yankton, 8. Dak., is one of the important 
main stem reservoirs. Besides its signifi- 
cant roles in flood control, power generation, 
and river regulation, Gavins Point (Lewis and 
Clark Lake) is providing a major public rec- 
reational benefit. The completed $12 mil- 
lon Omaha-Council Bluffs floodwall and 
levee system prevented damages estimated 
at five times its cost in the flood of April 
1952. The work necessary to stabilize the 
banks and channel of the Missouri River 
and provide an assured 9-foot depth for 
navigation is still far from complete, yet 
commercial traffic is already of significant 
proportions. 

These highlight some of the better known 
accomplishments of the Corps in its part 
of the comprehensive basin program Other 
programed projects are designed to safeguard 
municipal, rural, and industrial property; to 
provide water for navigation, industrial ex- 
pansion, and to reduce stream pollution: 
to supply power and irrigate arid areas, and 
to keep the river from sluicing away highly 
productive river bottom lands. 


A Bill To Amend the Act To Promote the 
Education of the Blind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the act 
to promote the education of the blind, 
approved March 3, 1879, as amended, so 
as to authorize wider distribution of 
books and other special instruction ma- 
terials for the blind, and to increase the 
appropriations authorized for this pur- 
pose, and to otherwise improve such act. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Kentucky, the Honorable Frank BURKE, 
is also introducing an identical bill today. 

Earlier in this session of the Con- 
gress, both Mr. Burke and I introduced 
similar bills, H.R. 39 and H.R. 5872, de- 
signed to improve this 82-year-old pro- 
gram under which the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind receives an an- 
nual appropriation through the Depart- 
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ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in order to provide books in braille and 
large type, as well as tactual educational 
aids, for the instruction of blind school- 
children. Although this federally fi- 
nanced program is small in terms of the 
numbers of children served and the an- 
nual dollar cost, it nevertheless remains 
one of vital significance to the Nation. 
For it is with the aid of these special 
tools provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment that blind children are enabled to 
receive an education through high school 
and go on to make their way in life, 
Some with college training for a profes- 
sion and others with vocational training 
for a trade, to become self-supporting, 
contributing citizens in their home com- 
munities. 

Over the years, there has been a grow- 
ing trend toward the education of blind 
children in regular local schools in their 
home communities with sighted children 
from their own neighborhoods instead of 
in special residential schools for blind 
children only. At present, slightly more 
than half of the almost 16,000 blind 
children in the country are being edu- 
cated in their local schools. In addition, 
we have been experiencing a sharp in- 
crease in the number of blind children 
in our schools in recent years as those 
blinded by retrolental fibroplasia over 
the past 10 years have reached school 
age. I am happy to say that the cause 
and prevention of this blinding eye dis- 
ease in premature babies—too much 
Oxygen in incubators—has been deter- 
mined through the research effort of the 
National Institutes of Health. However, 
we will not reach peak school enroll- 
ment for these children for approxi- 
mately another 5 years; and we shall 
Still have to contend with an increase 
in the numbers of blind children—for- 
tunately a slower rate of increase—as 
Our total population grows. 

Thus, we have two problems to contend 
with and to solve simultaneously. We 
must develop an effective mechanism of 
distributing these federally provided 
books and educational aids, so that blind 
children being educated in local schools 
in their home communities and in the 
smaller residential schools for the blind 
will not be handicapped by lack of ade- 
quate aids. And we must increase the 
annual dollar appropriation to meet the 
increased cost occasioned by the sharp 
growth in the numbers of blind children. 

The original act of 1879, even with its 
most recent amendments in 1956, does 
not solve these problems. First, the 
method of distributing aids and books 
was devised when all blind children who 
got a formal education attended resi- 
dential schools for the blind; and it has 
not been changed to meet current needs. 
Second, the authorization of appropria- 
tions is limited to $400,000 annually, an 
amount woefully inadequate for present 
and readily foreseeable needs. 

The two bills mentioned previously, 
which Mr. Burke and I introduced 
earlier in the session, attempted to meet 
the needs of the program in different 
Ways. The groups and individuals most 
concerned about improvements in the 
program took stands in favor of one bill 
or the other and gave the impression in 
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their. letters to the Congress of a deep- 
seated controversy among them. 

Inasmuch as the groups concerned are 
sincerely interested in improving the 
program, despite differences in approach, 
we have urged them to resolve their dif- 
ferences: They have responded to this 
request and have come forward with a 
two-step plan as follows: First, introduc- 
tion and, hopefully, enactment before 
the end of the session without hearings 
or with brief ones of a bill to provide for 
a much-needed increase in the author- 
ization of appropriations; and second, 
development in the fall of legislation to 
improve the system of distributing books 
and other aids for consideration by the 
Congress next session. 

The identical bills Mr. BURKE and I 
are introducing today would implement 
the first step and make a few additional 
desirable and agreed-upon changes. 
These bills would do the following: 

First. Increase the authorization of 
appropriations by removing the statutory 
ceiling, thus leaving the annual appro- 
priation to normal budgetary and appro- 
priations procedures. 

Second. Authorize the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
rules and regulations governing the ad- 
ministration of the program. 

Third. Make a technical correction in 
the present law, which, if literally con- 
strued, would limit expenditures to $10,- 
000 annually regardless of the amount of 
the appropriation. 

Fourth, Authorize the American Print- 
ing House for the Blind to use reasonable 
sums from the annual appropriation for 
the salaries and expenses of staff and 
other experts to assist special commit- 
tees which may be appointed and for the 
expenses of such committees. 

Fifth. Expand the ex officio board of 
trustees of the Printing House to include 
chief State school officers or their des- 
ignees, thus formally bringing into this 
program officials of public school pro- 
grams to join the superintendents of 
residential schools for the blind. 

Sixth. Make these amendments effec- 
tive immediately upon enactment, so 
that the much-needed increase in appro- 
priation can be sought for the current 
fiscal year through a supplemental ap- 
propriation. 

I sincerely hope that the Committee on 
Education and Labor and the entire 
House of Representatives will act on 
these bills as quickly as is feasible, so 
that congressional action can be com- 
pleted before the end of the current ses- 
sion. As I indicated before, all of the 
interested groups are in favor of this 
legislation. 

Similarly, I hope that the Committee 
on Education and Labor will give its con- 
sideration early in the 2d session of this 
Congress to another bill which I shall 
introduce next January to improve the 
method of distributing books and tactual 
educational aids for blind children under 
this same program. By means of this 
two-step approach we can assure all 
blind children wherever they may be 
educated of the educational aids they 
need to achieve their maximum poten- 
tial as contributing members of our 
society. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr.SCHADEBERG.. Mr. Speaker, the 
issue of Federal interference in the af- 
fairs of individuals and institutions is a 
cause of alarm to a growing number of 
people all over the United States. Daily 
my mail includes letters from individ- 
uals asking what they can do to help 
preserve and strengthen the traditional 
freedoms of our people. 

A year ago in speaking throughout 
my district, I referred to this tendency 
of Federal Government to usurp the 
rights and responsibilities of the indi- 
vidual through collectivist and welfare 
schemes as creeping socialism. Having 
been a participant for the first 6 months 
of the Ist session of the 87th Congress, 
I know now that I was in error. What I 
called creeping socialism is socialism on 
the dead run. It is my conviction that 
our country is being led down a road of 
controls and welfarism which is not only 
foreign to its most precious and cher- 
ished traditions but which will if not 
checked, sound the death knell to the 
free enterprise system and the personal 
liberties so greatly enjoyed by our peo- 
ple through the past 185 years. 

Under the guise of humanitarianism, 
we are engaging in programs that tend 
to destroy individual initiative and per- 
sonal responsibility. This can only bring 
our Nation to moral collapse and make it 
easy prey for the type of godless col- 
lectivism which has brought so many 
people under the ruthless heel of tyranny 
in the past four decades, 

It is my measured conviction that the ` 
intangibles of freedom are of greater 
worth than the promises of Government 
to ease the load of people who if they are 
to succeed must be allowed to face the 
possibility of failure. 

I do not stand alone in my conviction. 
Many of my colleagues in Congress and 
in the pulpit as well as millions of people 
throughout the land are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of the precious privi- 
lege of freedom as they find themselves 
slowly but surely being stripped of the 
right to choose their own destiny. 

The proposals for Federal aid to edu- 
cation are part of the tendency to im- 
pose Federal controls upon our people 
in an area most dangerous of all—in the 
area of moulding the minds and wills of 
our children and youth. I am aware 
that we are promised that this in no 
way means or is intended to mean Fed- 
eralcontrol. However, we would be naive 
indeed if we were to assume that the 
Federal Government could become in- 
volved in any program without wielding 
the heavy arm of control. It is my be- 
lief that like all Federal programs the 
start will be innocently bereft of any 
semblance of control but as the years 
go on the desire for greater power and 
firmer political advantage will evaporate 
our most serious present intentions and 
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we will find ourselves victims of a Fed- 
eral machine which will be developed 
to brainwash our children during their 
most formative years. I, for one, do not 
desire my children or my yet unborn 
grandchildren to be made putty in the 
hands of intellectual planners, no matter 
how sincere and dedicated they are who 
apologize for communism or at best per- 
petrate their sophisticated collectivist 
ideas under the guise of liberalism and 
humanitarianism. 

Federal aid to education must not be 
foisted upon our people against their 
will. Of course, no one will openly force 
our schools to accept aid but the pressure 
is nonetheless real, If you force the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin to pay out $14.1 million 
for $11 million in aid—you not only re- 
duce the will of the people of Wisconsin 
to do for themselves to the tune of $11 
million but you drain an additional $3 
million from the present source of in- 
come—the taxpayers—$3 million they 
must send to Washington for which they 
will receive nothing but more Federal 
control. This in turn will reflect itself 
in a reduction of their present effort so 
that they will wind up with less effort; 
less availabl> for educational needs; 
broken will to do for themselves; frus- 
trated initiative to plan for their own; 
and greater control by so-called experts 
who insist they know better what is good 
for our children than we the parents and 
the community of which we are a part. 

The following is a statement by John 
A. Howard, president of Rockford Col- 
lege, which summarizes most eloquently 
the thought I so inadequately expressed: 

Recently the trustees of Rockford College 
voted to carry out the construction of the 
new campus without seeking any funds from 
the Federal Government either in direct, 
matching grants, if the pending legislation 
Passes, or in building loans at token, sub- 
sidized interest rates. This is a particularly 
significant decision, for the commitment to 
relocate the college involves one of the larg- 
est single fundraising tasks ever undertaken 
by a small college. 

The trustee action was voted only after 
& se analysis of the issues. The cen- 
tral question, I believe, is the relative weight 
that is given to two opposing concepts. On 
the one hand it is reasonable to assert that 
the strength of the Nation depends on the 
education and training of its citizens, and 
consequently it behooves the National Gov- 
ernment to foster, support, and strengthen 
education to the fullest extent possible. In 
contrast to this view stands a concept of 
man's nature that places self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, and ingenuity among man's great- 
est attributes and a judgment that these 
human traits are dangerously diminished by 
the expanding services of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It cannot be denied that this country has 
moved rapidly toward an acceptance of the 
philosophy that the National Government as- 
sure the provision of man’s wants and needs. 
The motives of such a philosophy may well 
be both humanitarian and commendable. 
The results of carrying out such a philosophy 
are here questioned. Apart from the issue 
of the economic feasibility, there arises the 
grave question of what happens to the char- 
acter of the individual citizen in the welfare 
state. There is good reasons to believe the 
assurance that the Government will meet all 
needs erodes the moral fiber of the populace. 
Although that assurance may be undertaken 
with the best intentions, it appeals to man's 
baser motives and represses his virtues. 
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As governmental programs of grants and 
subsidies multiply, citizens (and boards of 
trustees), once proud of their self-sufficiency, 
overcome their repugnance to a dole and 
reach for their share of the proffered bene- 
fits. Man's human stature rises as he is self- 
sufficient, and declines as he is dependent. 

Moreover, the taxes necessary to support 
the Government welfare programs have their 
own deleterious effect upon the people. As 
taxes rise higher, more people are tempted 
to suppress their scruples and adjust their 
tax returns. The individual begins to judge 
at what point or to what degree he should 
obey the law. 

The welfare state not only encourages de- 
pendency and dishonesty among its constit- 
uents but it also appeals to man’s selfishness 
rather than his altruism. Every man’s life 
is a struggle between these inclinations 
which will benefit only himself and those 
which will serve a higher cause. The men 
of all civilizations who make us proud to 
belong to the human race are those who 
have risen far above self-serving actions, 
A government that offers gifts and promises 
of more gifts augments the will to receive 
at the cost of the will to give. 

It has gone out of fashion to be concerned 
with virtue and integrity and self-reliance 
and other qualities of character, but a so- 
ciety that relegates these matters to a posi- 
tion of inconsequence, that places com- 
forts and possessions ahead of character 
and freedom is a society in decline. 

These considerations are held to be even 
more urgent than the rapid expansion of 
educational facilities. 

Believing that Government subsidy of in- 
dependent education is one more step toward 
the elimination of individual responsibility, 
the trustees of Rockford College are deter- 
mined to fulfill the relocation and expan- 
sion program through private funds, how- 
ever difficult a task it may prove. They are 
hopeful that their decision will not only 
preserve the integrity of their own institu- 
tion, but that other organizations and indi- 
viduals will be moved by their example to 
reflect upon the consequences of Govern- 
ment aid and take a similar position. 


The Late Honorable Paul C. Cunningham 


SPEECH 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly saddened to learn of the untime- 
ly passing of a friend and valued public 
servant, Paul C. Cunningham, who 
served in this Chamber for 18 years. He 
was a hard-working, dedicated Mem- 
ber of Congress, a devoted husband and 
father. p 

Both as a veteran of World War I and 
the father of two sons who served in 
World War II, Paul Cum ingham held 
close to his heart and expended much 
energy upon the problems of the young 
men and women returning to civilian 
life after the Second World War. As 
a member of the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee he took an active role in develop- 
ing one of the finest pieces of legisla- 
tion ever written in this field, the GI 
bill of rights. 

Paul Cunningham was always most 
helpful to younger Members and free!) 
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gave of his advice and his time in an ef- 
fort to be of assistance. He was a man 
of stature and a great humanitarian. 

Mrs. Weaver and I extend our sym- 
pathy to his wife and family. 


Providing Authority for States To Recount 
Congressional Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill which will provide 
the several States with the authority to 
act as agents of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in recounting the election for 
Representatives, subject to provisions of 
the laws of the States regarding election 
contests, and subject, of course, to the 
final authority of the House in determin- 
ing its membership. 

I am certain that I do have to explain 
my interest in this field to any of you. 
In my personal experience with the elec- 
tion contest laws and the election con- 
test procedures. I have found that the 
recourse presented therein leaves much 
to be desired. 

The members of the Elections Sub- 
committee obviously recognized the need 
for this legislation which would allow 
the States to pursue their own contest 
procedures. In the separate views sub- 
mitted by four of the members of that 
committee, they expressed their concern 
in this manner: 

We believe serious thought should be 
given to the possibility of Federal legislation 
to require the various States to establish 
adequate procedures for contested election 
situations such as this. Such legislation 
possibly could specify that State contested 
election procedures be exhausted prior to the 
issuance of certificates of election. 


The bill which I introduce will do just 
this. It authorizes the use of State 
election contest and recount procedures 
in a case of a contested election before 
an election is certified to the Clerk of 
the House. The result should be two- 
fold. First, it legalizes the procedures 
already established, leaving no constitu- 
tional question and, second, it should 
prove an encouragement and incentive 
to other States to establish recount and 
election procedures for their congres- 
sional races. My bill provides a simple 
and an immediate course of action to a 
contestant, and it in no way restricts or 
infringes on the right and duty of the 
House to determine its own membership. 

The Federal election contest statute 
which is now in effect and which pro- 
vides the principal source of litigation in 
determining a questioned seat in the 
House of Representatives was adopted in 
1851. It is a lengthy and nebulous pro- 
cedure. I believe it is time to reexamine 
this procedure and to modernize it, for 
it does not meet the need of this day. 

In my own case, this year, my district 
was without representation for more 
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than 5 months because of a contest, 
‘Many hundreds of hours were devoted 
to the contest by the members of a 
House committee, its staff and its re- 
cruited help. The cost of the procedure 
was high. Although this investigation 
was pursued quickly and efficiently, be- 
cause of the limitations of existing rules 
and procedures, unnecessary delay re- 
sulted. 

Almost all of our States provide for a 
recount of close or contested elections, 
and they designate specific procedure. 
Many have, in fact, adopted procedure 
Specifically for the recount and contest 
of the election to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In some cases, their su- 
preme courts have held that these laws 
are unconstitutional, since the House of 
Representatives must determine its own 
membership. This was the case in my 
State of Indiana. 

Had the Supreme Court of Indiana 
not previously determined that the law 
. Was not applicable in the case of a con- 
gressional election, a recount by the 
State authorities could have equitably 
settled my contest, prior to the meeting 
of the Congress and without the cost to 
this body in terms of the hours of concern 
to its valuable members and their staff, 
and in terms of monetary cost. 

This very thing was done in the State 
of Oklahoma in the 1960 election case 
of Mr. WICKERSHAM. The supreme court 
of that State overruled its State Election 
Board and ordered them to proceed to 
recount the election in that case. The 
recount was concluded and Mr. WICKER- 
SHAM was duly certified as the winner 
of the election before January 3, 1961, 
and took his place here in the House 
on that date. 

To me the frustration of the required 
Procedure is a very real thing, for I 
have enduted it. The most glaring ex- 
ample of this frustration is the area of 
Specific, obvious error which cannot be 
corrected or examined by the present 
rulings by my State’s supreme court 
and so many others. 

For example, in Jefferson Township 
of Grant County of my district, there 
were obvious errors in the absentee bal- 
lot counting. Nineteen absentee ballots 
were applied for in the precinct. Seven- 
teen ballots were returned. The great- 
est number of total votes in any race 
other than the congressional race was 
16. Yet there were 31 votes for Con- 
gressman recorded and duly certified. 

The count in this precinct was in error 
by at least 15 votes. The original mar- 
gin of election was 12. Yet, though the 
error in this one precinct could have 
determined the outcome of the entire 
district election, there was no procedure 
to allow examination of those votes. 
When the House Special Committee to 
Investigate Campaign Expenditures did 
review those ballots, it showed a net dif- 
ference in the race of seven votes, which, 
together with seven other net vote 
changes, swung the election results of 
the entire district. 

Iam certain that every Member of this 
body cherishes its given right to de- 
termine its own membership. I person- 
ally feel very strongly about this issue. 
However, I believe we cán and should 
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delegate the authority to proceed with 
all available recourse in the State juris- 
diction in cases of contested elections. 
Such procedures would be available for 
our scrutiny and review. But in all fair- 
ness to the Congress, we should attempt 
to make all possible evidence available 
for. our consideration. The way to do 
this is to allow the States to develop 
their own procedures in examining the 
elections, 

Our Congress has depended heavily 
on the rules and procedures of the 
English Parliament in determining its 
own rules and procedures. The election 
laws governing the election of a member 
of Parliament provide authority similar 
to that provided for in my bill. 

In English elections, the Crown ap- 
points a “returning officer” for each 
constituency. This officer functions 
much like our own election boards, in 
that he supervises the election, the 
counting of the ballots, and is then re- 
sponsible for declaring and certifying 
the returns. He is specifically author- 
ized to recount the ballots of the elec- 
tion in a close or contested race. He per- 
sonally is authorized to grant a request 
for same. If the contestant seeks further 
action in the determination of his case, 
he may submit a petition to a special 
election court seeking recount or other 
action as may be deemed necessary. 
This court acts on the petitions pre- 
sented to it and reports to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. The House 
of Commons then may make such order 
in respect of that report as it thinks 
proper”—14 Halsbury’s Laws of England, 
third edition, 315. 

The bill I present provides for the 
delegation of authority to the various 
States to conduct a recount. This they 
do under their own statutes, precedents, 
and rules. The results are then subject 
to review by the House of Representa- 
tives where the Constitution reposes the 
final authority. I ask that the bill I pre- 
sent be given fullest consideration by the 
committee and by this House. 


What Rural Electrification Means to My 
Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, last 
week I asked and obtained the unani- 
mous consent of the Senate to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
five of the essays written by winners of 
the second annual essay contest spon- 
sored by the Indiana REMC’s in coopera- 
tion with the Indiana Rural News. 

Today, I ask unanimous consent to 
have five more winning essays printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. These are 
essays by Paul Baker, of Kankakee Valley 
REMC; Sharon Sue Love, of Wayne 
County; Jim’ McEwen, of Jay County; 
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David Thompson, of Marshall County; 
and Rich Pfaff, of Dubois County. 
There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 
WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY 


(By Paul Baker, Kankakee Valley REMC) 


Life without electricity may be OK, but 
life with electricity is wonderful. I know 
from experience. When I lived in Kentucky 
in a house which had no electricity, I didn’t 
realize the hardships caused by having no 
electricity. But when we had our house 
wired, it was like living in a wonderful, care- 
free world. Tasks like holding the lantern 
while my father milked our Jersey cow and 
filing the oil lamps once a week were re- 
placed by the smaller tasks of pushing a few 
small buttons on the wall. 

When I first saw electric lights in our 
house, I was only 4 years old. At school I 
would brag that I had my own private light 
beside my bed, since I was one of the few 
with electricity. I thought I was the most 
important boy in school since almost every- 
one still used oil lamps for light. 

My grandfather, who was then and still is 
old-fashioned, said that, ‘lectric will catch 
the house on fire and burn up the whole lot 
of you chillern.“ He didn't know, however, 
that electricity is one of the safest forms 
of energy used today. It has proved to be 
much safer than gas, oll, or any other form 
of household fuel for lighting, heating, and 
powering machinery. Electricity is much 
cheaper, more economical, and more efficient 
than other fuels too. 

The United States is almost wholly de- 
pendent on electricity. If electricity were 
taken away, the Nation would be almost 
paralyzed because people in the cities as 
well as in the country depend on electricity 
to make a living. The factoryworker would 
not be able to produce without electric pow- 
er and likewise the farmer would be para- 
lyzed. It is very difficult to picture life 
without electricity. Transportation, com- 
munication, and many other activities would 
almost come to a complete halt until a prac- 
tical power such as electricity could be 
found. The Nation would be set back 50 
years if this plentiful, dependable power 
source were cut off. Most all fuels such as 
gas, oll, coal, and wood, have to be trans- 
ported by costly means of transportation. 
Electricity travels through a small wire which 
is inexpensive to put up. Also electricity is 
produced cheaply in powerhouses by the use 
of water. These are some of the reasons for 
the great popularity of electricity as a cheap 
form of power. 

The REMC company supplies Indiana's 
need for the great power of electricity. After 
a storm, powerlines that may have been 
damaged, are quickly repaired to restore 
badly needed power to the city and country. 
It can be truthfully said that we live in a 
“world of electricity.” 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO Mr 
COMMUNITY 
(By David Thompson, Marshall County 
REMC) 

In 1908 my grandparents were married and 
moved to the farm where I now live. Even 
though they had a modern farm, everything 
was done the hard way compared with today. 

They milked eight cows. If both of them 
worked, it took them about an hour, Besides 
milking the cows, they had to separate the 
cream and cool it by setting it in a tank of 
water at the house. They had to feed and 
water their cows manually. 

Perhaps one of the things that took the 
most energy was providing an abundant 
water supply for all the animals. If the wind 
didn't blow, the water had to be pumped by 
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hand and carried to the animals. If it was 
subfreezing weather and all the water had 
not been drunk, it had to be carried out 
again. 

All this seemingly extra work was not only 
hard, but it had to be performed by daylight 
if it was to be executed to the best advantage. 
If darkness settled before the chores were 
finished, a smelly, smoky, highly flammable 
kerosene lantern was lighted. This light was 
little more than a glimmer. Even when chor- 
ing inside where the lantern could be some- 
what safely hung on a nail, the light was 
feeble and quite inadequate. Damaged eye- 
sight often resulted because of this strain. 

In the house: grandmother was literally 
tied to the work. She cooked and baked with 
a wood range which also helped to heat the 
house. Wood had to be fed in the top and 
ashes removed from the bottom almost con- 
stantly. My mother says it seemed a never 
ending job to the children. When grand- 
mother washed the clothes, water had to be 
heated on her wood range; then she had to 
rub them vigorously on a washboard to get 
them clean. This was tiring as well as time 
consuming and extremely hard on the fab- 
rics. 

In order to keep butter, cheese, milk, and 
other foods, grandmother had to put them 
in the well pit. A little later she used an 
icebox. The meat had to be salted and cured 
in order to preserve it. 

In general in 1908, almost everything was 
done the hard way. This meant hard, long 
hours of drudgery which confined the fami- 
lies and limited their operations and activi- 
ties. 

Today—after rural electrification—we have 
a milking parlor with automatic milkers. 
One person can milk 20 to 30 cows per hour 
(depending on the number of units in use) 
with almost no lifting or stooping and bend- 
ing. He gets far more milk per cow by a 
method which is easier on both man and 
beast. The milk goes by pipe line to a bulk 
tank which cools it to between 34 and 40 de- 
grees automatically and almost instantane- 
ously. 

Today water supply for the animals 18 
quite adequate. Instead of one undepend- 
able windmill we have two electric pumps 
strategically located. They send water to 
all parts of the barn, barnyard, feeding lots, 
milkhouse, and the house. 

When we need to work after dark or inside 
on cloudy days, we simply touch a switch 
and we have ample light to make the work 
almost as easy to perform by night as by 
day. ‘These lights are inside and outside. 
An automatically controlled yard light turns 
on as visibility lowers to a certain point and 
stays on until morning or until the visibility 
improves. Inside the house we sit down to 
read, sew, work on records, or do homework 
without any fear of eye strain because of 
inadequate lighting, 

Our meals dre prepared on a modern stove 
on which the burners and the oven maintain 
a constant given temperature; controls prop- 
erly set turn on the oven or other equipment 
at a giyen time and turn it off when the 
roast or other food is done, Our laundry is 
done just as easily and automatically. Thus 
our dinner is prepared and the laundry is 
done, and my mother still has ample time to 
direct the church choir and attend several 
other civic and community functions. 

Today's bathrooms have hot and cold run- 
ning water. Our immediate food is kept 
tasty and fresh in a refrigerator while vege- 
tables and meats for future use are stored 
in our freezer. 

Baby pigs and chickens have a far greater 
chance to live and to keep growing during 
the winter because we have heat lamps and 
electric brooders. 

Many buildings today are heated by clean, 
electric heat. Our water supply for our ani- 
mals is kept warm thus encouraging them to 
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drink more in order to make bigger and faster 
gains, 

Today’s farm operation is much, much 
larger than grandfather ever dreamed just 
because of electricity. There are the auto- 
matic feed handling systems, silo unloaders, 
bunk feeders, feed augers, trench cleaners, 
elevators, conveyors, water pumps, vacuum 
pumps, and the many, many shop tools nec- 
essary to keep up an efficient farm. Many 
farms today have their own welders to build 
and repair farm equipment. 

Where would we be today without our 
clocks and timing devices? These gadgets 
perform many functions for us without our 
even being near. These devices do every- 
thing from soften water to collecting eggs. 
What would today's world do without radio 
and television? 

We feel that ours is a typical farm in our 
community, and what electricity means to us 
it means to our neighbors. In our future 
plans we intend to drain some land which 
lies below the water level of the dithe by 
installing a pump. How can we power this 
pump efficiently and effortlessly except by 
REMC energy. 

There is no place in our plans for a re- 
turn to the pre REMC days. The hours my 
grandmother spent in physical exercise be- 
side the pumphandle, over the washboard, 
or filling the woodbox may have been very 
good for the waist line and very slimming 
for her calves; but it did little for her already 
tired back or her faltering disposition. 


WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY 

(By Jim McEwen, Jay County REMC) 

Electricity is the thing that man uses to 
make himself the master of his environment. 
Electricity has given man more leisure time 
and added strength to his hands. Man's 
muscles are weak and his ability for doing 
work is limited. At first he relied on the 
power of the wind and water, and upon work 
animals to increase his strength. Then he 
invented the steam engine and his capacity 
for doing work was multiplied. Now he 
makes use of electricity, which increases the 
work a man can do thousands of times. 

Electricity mines our coal, weaves the 
fabrics for our clothes, refines and packages 
our foods, helps to prepare our medicines 
and helps make our shoes which we use 
£0 well today. The power of electricity can 
make things move or stand still. It can 
heat minerals up to 6,000“ F., and can run 
a freezing unit which can create a tempera- 
ture of 60° F. below zero. The people of my 
community have, as do people all over the 
United States, the power of many straining 
horses at their command in the form of 
electricity. 

Uses of electricity. In the factory. Elec- 
tric power, which is cheap and easily car- 
ried about, has changed the ways in which 
things are manufactured. A hundred years 
ago factories depended upon waterpower or 
steampower to run their machines. Now a 
single great electric powerplant can produce 
enough power to run thousands of factories 
and mills some of which are hundreds of 
miles away. 

Inside factories, too, electricity automati- 
cally does many of the jobs that once took 
back-breaking work. Electronic tubes sort 
goods and start and stop machines auto- 
matically. 

In the home. Nowhere has electricity 
been more useful than in the home. It has 
made the home a cleaner, more pleasant 
place to live. Electric appliances have made 
it possible for the housewife to spend fewer 
hours on daily chores, and to enjoy more 
leisure. Work is made easier and faster by 
the electric washingmachine, dishwasher, 
vacuum cleaner, froner, refrigerator, stove, 
toaster, and food-mixing machine. The 
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electric razor is one of many practical appli- 
cations. Nine out of ten U.S. homes are 
supplied with electricity. Radio and tele- 
vision sets run by electricity have brought 
the home into contact with many types of 
entertainment as well as news of the world. 

In stores and offices. Without the elec- 
tricity which runs the elevators, the soaring 
skyscrapers of today's citles could not be 
used. Electric signs advertise the businesss 
of stores. Also most modern business could 
not exist without telephones, which con- 
nect the business firm with the outside 
world and provides quick communication 
inside the stores and offices. 

On the farm. Electricity has provided 
new tools for the farmer and his wife. Elec- 
tric milking machines speed dairying. Elec- 
tricity brings cheerful light to the home and 
barn on dark winter nights and mornings. 
The telephone provides communication with 
neighbors and brings quick help in case 
of need. 

In communication. Electricity has played 
its greatest role in communication. All the 
important modern ways of communicating 
at a distance today depend on electricity. 
They include the radio, telephone, telegraph, 
cable, radar and television. The telegraph 
speeded communication first, the telephone 
helped destroy distance. The radio leaped 
across plains and mountains and oceans with 
no wires to carry its messages. Now televi- 
sion and radar bring us an actual moving 
record of what is happening miles away. 

Without electricity our community and 
the rest of the world would hardly be able. 
to exist. 

WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY 


(By Sharon Sue Love, Wayne County REMC) 


Some years ago being a farmer meant that 
one had to work very hard from dawn to 
dusk. When the farmer arose in the morn- 
ing to the alarm of a Big Ben or to the 
ticking of a Seth Thomas clock to begin his 
day's work, the farmer carefully lit the 
kerosene lamp which was on a stand beside 
his bed. 

After he hurriedly dressed, the farmer 
secured the kerosene lantern that he had 
hung on a nail in the back room the night 
before. The lantern, being lit, lighted the 
way for the farmer as he made his journey to 
the barn. The lantern was again hung on a 
nail in the barn where it gave a soft and 
not-too-bright light. Then the farmer went 
about doing his chores. 

Water which was for the farm animals was 
pumped by the windmill if a breeze was 
blowing to set the windmill in motion. If 
there was no wind, the farmer had to pump 
water by hand. Also, the farmer of yester- 
year had to depend only upon his fences 
to kecp his cattle and pigs off the roads and 
on his property. However, before his worry 
began. about pigs getting on the road, he 
worried about saving the young litter. The 
farmer had no with which he could 
warm his little pigs on a cold morning. The 
little creatures, snuggled close to their 
mother, were at the mercy of the frigid, 
winter winds in the drafty, airy barn. 

As the farmer milked his many cows by 
hand, his wife had arisen and had started 
the morning chore of fixing the family's 
breakfast, The wife built a fire of wood and 
paper in her cook stove, which served not 
only for the preparation of meals but also 
for heating the kitchen. The lady of the 
house also used a kerosene light to find her 
way in the dark about the house. With her 
lamp in hand the lady traveled to the cool, 
damp cellar where she found eggs, milk, 
cream, meat, and other food which demanded 
a cool place. She never worried about her 
food spoiling in winter, but with the com- 
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ing of summer came the fears of milk and 
cream souring. 

Doing the family’s laundry was another 
chore for the rural homemaker. Washing, 
Which took much time, was done on a scrub- 
board. The farmer’s wife heated heavy, 
black irons on her stove and ironed her 
Clean clothes until there was no more heat 
in the irons. The irons were again heated 
and used as they were needed. House clean- 
ing was done by using a broom or mop for 
cleaning the floors and using a carpet beater 
for pounding or beating dirt out of a carpet. 

Evenings were spent by listening to the 
crystal set, reading, playing cards, or sewing 
by hand. 

With the passing of years has come the 
extensive use of electricity. Electricity is 
now used in the house, in the cellar, in the 
barn, and between the house and barn. 

The farmer today is awakened by the alarm 
of an electric alarm clock. As he arises, the 
larmer fills his room with light by a mere 
filck of a light switch. The kerosene lantern 
is no longer used by the farmer as he does his 
Morning chores. The farmer's world now is 
a by electric lights inside and outside the 

arn. 

The windmill used for pumping water has 
been replaced by the electric pump which 
needs only electricity to do its job. 

The modern farmer has little worry about 
the safety of his animals. The electric 
fence sends an electric volt through barbed 
wire which the farmer has put near the 
ground and on the inside of his fences. 
The animals are not hurt by the volt com- 
ing through the wire, but merely frightened. 
By the animals staying away from the 
fence, they are kept on the farm property. 
And now the baby pigs can not only snug- 
gle close to their mother on cold days and 
Nights, but they also can bask in the warmth 
and comfort of a heat lamp. 

Some farmers of today have an easier job 
of milking than their fathers before them 
had. The hand-tiring, slow process of ob- 
taining milk has been replaced by a process 
involving electricity. Electricity can be 
used to run milking machines, thus allow- 
ing the farmer time to do other tasks when 
the milking is being done. 

While the modern farmer is busy at his 
job, the modern farmer's wife is also up and 
busy. Breakfast nowadays is not nearly the 
chore that it once was. The wife no longer 
has to build a fire in her stove; now she 
Merely turns on a burner of her electric 
Stove. The wife has no worries about keep- 
ing the food cold which was formerly put 
in the cellar. Now she walks to her refrig- 
erator and finds the food as fresh as when 
she put it into the refrigerator. 

The farmer's wife finds doing the laundry 
almost a pleasure. She can let the clothes 
Wash in her electric machine or in her auto- 
Matic washer while she cleans her house 
with an electric sweeper. 

Electricity has also changed the family’s 
entertainment. Most families has a radio 
and a television run by electricity. Some 
families have the pleasure of listening to 
— music played on their own phono- 
graph. 

Electricity has greatly changed the farm- 
er's life from a life of hard labor, long hours, 
and little leisure time to a life of more con- 
venience, easier work, and more free time. 
Without electricity life would be very dif- 
ficult again. Rural electrification is very 
important to farmers and to the small town 
populace. Why should anyone want to re- 
turn to the good ole days?” 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO My 
COMMUNITY 
(By Rich Pfaff, Dubois County REMC) 

I can still remember when we didn't have 
electricity. If we wanted light we'd light 
& kerosene lamp or if we wanted hot water 
We'd set a kettle on an old wood stove sev- 
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eral hours before, so we’d have it when we 
wanted it. We listened to a radio that was 
hooked to battery and a long antenna out- 
side. Meat was salted or canned so it 
wouldn't spoil. Milk was kept in the base- 
ment or some cool place so it wouldn’t spoil 
between meals. Fruit and vegetables were 
canned or dried. If we wanted water we 
took a bucket out to the well and pumped 
some. We didn’t know what ice was except 
in the winter time, Think of all the house- 
hold appliances that we wouldn't have. 

The feeding at the barn was done by hand 
instead of an electric feeder. Moving small 
grain or corn was done by hand unless a 
tractor or gas engine was used. Feed was 
mixed by hand instead of an electric mixer. 
The chickens were fed and watered by hand 
instead of by automatic feeders and wa- 
terers. 


Electricity is just as important for mu- 
nicipal p as it is for the home. Just 
think of a city without electricity. There 
wouldn't be any running water, street lights, 
movies, garbage disposals, stores wouldn't 
be lighted and as neat looking, no stop lights 
to help traffic, fewer restaurants with fewer 
things to eat. Factories would be poorly 
lighted with old lamps and the machinery 
would be unsafe and run by obsolete power. 
Production would be much slower with more 
flaws and many products would be defective. 

Think of your school without electricity. 
No educational films, no lights to help read- 
ing on dark days, no night basketball games. 

Think of your country without electricity. 
Our defense wouldn’t be as alert or as fast, 
transportation would be much slower, com- 
munication would be slower and as a result 
we would have less chance to survive a nu- 
clear war. 

Electricity, whether rural or municipal, is 
more important than any other one thing 
to this country. It will be a long time be- 
fore anything as good and as cheap will 
take its place. 


Buffalo Observes Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day, July 16, the city of Buffalo officially 
began its observance of Captive Nations 
Week. 

Prayers and religious obstrvances were 
held in churches throughout the city. 
The afternoon program which marked 
the civic opening of Captive Nations 
Week included the following events at 
McKinley Monument, in front of city 
hall: 


First. National Anthem. 

Second. Presentation of colors. 

Third. Invocation, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Wil- 
liam J. Wozniak, director, Catholic 
Charities of Buffalo. 

Fourth. Placing of captive nations 


3 Reading of mayor’s proclama- 
on. 

Sixth. Representative T. J. DULSKI, 
main speaker. 

Seventh. Benediction, Rev. Richard 
Pebel, Mount Tabor Lutheran Church, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Eighth. Retire the colors. 
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'The members of the Citizens Commit- 
tee To Observe Captive Nations Week in 
Buffalo, N .Y., are: 

Honorary chairman: Hon. Frank A. 
Sedita, mayor of Buffalo. 

Chairman: Dr. Edward M. O'Connor. 
director of special projects, Canisius 
College. 

Counsel: H. Buswell Roberts, Sr., dep- 
uty corporation counsel, city of Buf- 
falo. 

Members: Raymond J. Balzamowski, 
commander, Erie County American Le- 
gion; Andrew Diakun, Erie County Bar 
Association; Bernhard Epermanis, Lat- 
vians of Buffalo and vicinity; John A. 
Faltyn, president, Polish American Con- 
gress of Western New York; Dr. John M, 
Juhasz, Actio Hungarica; James L. 
Kane, president, Buffalo AFL-CIO 
Council; Francis M. Kindel, chairman, 
United Anti-Communist Action Com- 
mittee of Western New York; Rev. 
Stephen Lackovic, Croatian Societies of 
Western New York; Alex Marashi, Al- 
banian Independence Committee; Hon. 
George M. Martin, commissioner of 
parks; Romas Masiulionis, Lithuanian 
Club of Buffalo; Joseph P. McNamara, 
Erie County American Legion; Dr. Chris 
Mladenoff, president, Buffalo Chapter, 
Bulgarian National Front; Emery Mol- 
nar, United Anti-Communist Action 
Committee of Western New York; Ma- 
rian Morozevych, Organizations for De- 
fense of Four Freedoms of Ukraine; 
Peter Oja, Estonian Club of Buffalo; 
Hon. Henry J. Osinski, president, Cen- 
tral Council of Polish Organizations; 
Nick Paluca, president, Albanian Group 
of Buffalo; Dr. Bohdan F. Pawlowicz, 
Polish Veterans in Exile Association; 
Dr. Nestor Procyk, Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America; Charles Schnob- 
rick, commander, Erie County Council 
VFW: Jivko Shimenoff, secretary, Mace- 
donian Organizations; Dr. Laszlo 
Szimonicz, Hungarian Freedom Fighters 
Association; Marian Szeztlik, represent- 
ative of Nowy Swiat; Albert J. Weinert, 
Edmund Campion Society; Ragib Zukic, 
Croatian Guardians of Liberty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the proclamation of 
Mayor Sedita, which was unanimously 
adopted by the Common Council of the 
City of Buffalo: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the leaders of imperial Russian 
communism have, during the course of the 
past 40 years, waged a relentless war against 
all civilizations, enslaving more than a score 
of once free and independent nations; and 

Whereas the leaders of godless communism 
have proclaimed a goal of world empire, 
boasting that they will bury our free, 
American way of life; and 

Whereas the overwhelming majority of the 
people in the captive non-Russian nations 
behind the Iron Curtain are the unwilling 
prisoners of the regimes imposed upon them 
by force and look to the United States and 
other free countries for their emancipation 
from slavery; and : 

Whereas the aspirations for freedom and 
national independence held by the people of 
Poland, Hungary, Ukraine, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Bulgaria, East Germany, Albania, 
Croatia, Macedonia, Armenia, among others, 
constitutes a powerful deterrent to war and 
one of our best hopes for a just and lasting 
peace; and 
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Whereas the people of all the captive, non- 
Russian nations, by their courageous resist- 
ance against the Red occupiers of their 
countries and by their martyrdom to free- 
dom's cause have proven themselves as 
worthy partners in an alliance of honor with 
all who have liberty; and 

Whereas it is imperative that we keep 
alive the aspirations of the people of the 
captive nations for liberty and national in- 
dependence to manifest our deep concern 
for their present plight and to strengthen 
our historic alliance with them: 

Now, therefore, I Frank A. Sedita, mayor 
of the city of Buffalo, do proclaim the week 
of July 16, 1961, to be Captive Nations 
Week, and urge the people of our city to ob- 
serve this week with prayers, religious ob- 
servances and public ceremonies which dem- 
onstrate support for the just aspirations of 
the peoples of all the capitive nations. 

FRANK A. SEDITA, 
Mayor of Buffalo. 


Flight of the Textile Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, Mr. 
Bob Craig, the talented columnist for the 
Spartanburg Herald-Journal, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has in a few words summar- 
ized the concern of thousands of textile 
workers and management personnel 
about the administration's approach to 
the principal problem of the domestic 
textile industry, foreign low-wage im- 
ports. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Craig’s column in the July 16, 1961, issue 
of the Spartanburg Herald-Journal be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. Ptcxs TEXTILE WORKERS FOR Far East 
SUICIDE CORPS 
(By Bob Craig) 

Roger Milliken, Spartanburg’s recently ac- 
quired textile magnate, was a Yankee until 
last Thursday afternoon. Then he became a 
Southern boy. 

True, the rebel flag does not yet fly over his 
enterprises, nor has he yet mastered the 
technique of pronouncing the loveliest word 
in the English language: Tall.“ 

But last Thursday, following the léad of 
his newly adopted Southern heritage, he 
seceded from the Union. 

He was invited to attend the Geneva tex- 
tile talks. He told the Government to go to 
Geneva and go without him. 

His reason: The United States is going to 
Geneva just to give away another hunk of 
the U.S. textile industry to foreigners. 

Now it is true that the United States can- 
not completely isolate itself from the world 
without serious economic and political re- 
percussions. 

And if the South, which is the textile in- 
dustry, could get some indication that the 
United States is not trying to sell them out 
to foreigners, the trip to Geneva might be 
worth it. 

There is no such encouragement from the 
Government. 

On the contrary there is every indication 
that the United States intends to turn U.S. 
textiles into a sort of suicide corps, a human 
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sacrifice to appease the dragons of the Far 
East. 

The Japanese are accustomed to suicide 
corps, fanatic little men running to their 
deaths shouting “banzai.” 

It is a new role for U.S. textile workers and 
owners, especially since they haven't even 
been told yet they are to be sacrificed. 

Why are textiles so susceptible to foreign 
imports? Because they can be produced 
with relatively unskilled labor, as compared 
say to automobiles which required trained 
skilled machinists. 

Textile men are hotly pursuing this prob- 
lem. With research, such as Deering-Mil- 
liken’s research operation here, they are 
automating, improving and cutting the cost 
of textile production. 

But in the meanwhile, an unthrottled 
policy of allowing this nation’s markets to 
be swamped with cheap imports can kill the 
industry here before it succeeds in cutting 
the price. 

What does the United States hope to ac- 
complish in Geneva? Under Secretary Ball, 
who is master of ceremonies there, has al- 
ready telegraphed his punch in the past 2 
weeks. 

He told U.S. textile men that textile im- 
ports were going to go up next year. Then 
he flew to Japan and told textile men there 
they cannot ship as much to the United 
States next year as they ask for. Ball's strate- 
gy is painfully obvious. He is not trying to 
solve the problem. He's just trying to split 
the difference. 

Next year, he'll split the difference again: 
and imports will rise again. The following 
year, more of the same. Each hike in im- 
ports means another weakening blow to the 
United States. 

If the Honorable Mr. Ball gets his way, 
U.S. textile workers, if they are working at 
all, will soon be working for 10 cents an 
hour, eating fish heads and rice and shout- 
ing “banzai” all over the place. 

The textile industry, and perhaps others, 
will have moved west of Pearl Harbor and 
the Japanese will have accomplished what 
they set out to do in 1941. 

Then Mr. Ball can give us all a toothy grin 
and say sympathetically, So solly.” 


The Plague of Confusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. RAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. RAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted, I am glad to place 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a thought- 
ful sermon preached last Sunday by Dr. 
Seth R. Brooks, minister of the Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church in this 
city. It deserves the attention of all 
who read the RECORD: 

THE PLAGUE OF CONFUSION 

In the 19th chapter of Acts there is a 
timely text: “Some therefore cried one thing, 
and some another: for the assembly was 
confused; and the more part knew not 
wherefore they were come together.” That 
is a magnificant description and applicable 
to us. 

The plague of confusion is very old. Paul 
recognized how easily persons were confused 
when they heard some persons crying one 
thing and other persons crying another 
thing. Some of us are old enough to recall 
the early days of World War I. I was in 
grammar school when that war broke out. 
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Nothing has made a deeper impression upon 
me than the First World War. I lived in a 
home and family which talked about world 
and current events. I remember the con- 
fusion over who was guilty of starting that 
war. Was it the Germans? Was it the 
French? Was it the British? In New York 
City, where I lived, there was strong pro- 
German feeling. We had a family friend, 
not of German extraction, who when the 
newspapers announced German victories 
would break forth in cheers. There came 
into my hands a book which contained grue- 
some drawings of German atrocities. How 
I pored over that book. It was published by 
a minister and years later it was proved 
false and anti-German propaganda, How- 
ever, such things did much to add to the 
confusion. 

Many of us here recall events leading up 
to World War II. Hitler confused the 
British and the French until he had mounted 
his power. It should be remembered that 
many in England were strongly pro-Hitler, 
especially in university circles, and many 
in England helped Hitler in his rise. In 
France there was the cry, “Why die for 
Danzig.” In other words, why should we 
get killed over whether or not Danzig is a 
free city? Confusion was rife and rampant. 

The experts of confusion are the Russian 
Communists. They have confused the demo- 
cratic people and free people, They have 
confused nations and turned them into 
satellites. They confuse conferences, meet- 
ings, diplomatic talks, and international 
relations. Alas, they have confused many 
persons in the United States. 

Confusion has become a plague upon us. 
We need clarity of vision, mind, under- 
standing, and purpose. We may feel that 
we are limited or inadequate in the face of 
the staggering problems before us. How- 
ever, we cannot excuse ourself from making 
every effort to see clearly, to think clearly, 
and to reach clear conclusions in regard to 
the matters which now lie so heavly upon the 
world's population. 

Much confusion reigns about our role in 
history, by which I mean, the role of the 
United States is meant to play in the his- 
torical process. Recently we were asking, 
shall we or shall we not send troops into 
Laos? Shall we become entrapped there and 
fight a war not of our choosing? Then we 
were asking, shall we defend Thailand? For 
some time we have been asking, what shall 
we do about the offshore islands? Shall Red 
China be admitted to the United Nations? 
In regard to such quetsions there has been 
the plague of confusion. On top of these 
agrgavating questions we had the confusion 
about Cuba. Some of my friends, good 
thinkers, had said, We ought to go in and 
clean up Cuba before it becomes a Russian 
submarine base and staging area for at- 
tacks upon us.” Others believe Castro should 
be left alone and nothing should be done. 
So, we are faced again with a confusing 
problem. Should we emphasize our revolu- 
tionary beginning as a Nation to win new 
revolutionary forces? I don’t know. It is 
confusing as to whether we should on the 
basis of the American Revolution appeal to 
revolutionary forces throughout the world. 
Should we side with whom in Algeria—the 
Colons, the French, the natives? With whom 
should we side in Latin America, Central 
America, and the Dominican Republic? 
Should we race Russia in space? 

Anyone can see the magnitude and uncer- 
tainty in relation to these problems and how 
confusing they are for the average person. 

The plague of confusion is terrible. We 
should strive for clear heads and sane minds. 
We must ask for leadership which keeps us 
strong. We must demand such leadership 
tells us the truth. We must affirm this lead- 
ership is to decide when we can tolerate 
something no more and then when the deci- 
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Sion is made all of us as one must stand 
behind our leadership. 

We must offer friendship to all nations. 
We must have the will and determination 
to handle those who assail us. We must de- 
Yelop superior skill and intellect that we 
may keep ahead of our enemies. It is, 
therefore, imperative that we be clear- 
headed enough to resist anything which 
Smacks of fascism or communism. We must 
be able to think clearly enough to express 
Something better for man than can ever be 
Offered by the ideologies which confuse the 
World. 

Much confusion reigns at home. The sin- 
ister operations of communism have thrown 
Us into confusion. We passed through difi- 
Cult days when Castro made his evil proposi- 
tion to trade prisoners for tractors. This 
added to our confusion. Should we pay 
tribute to any man? On the other hand 
there is the human factor—should we per- 
mit persons who became prisoners of war, 
Somewhat through us, to remain in prison 
if we could free them, even at staggering 
financial outlay? Much sympathy is due 
Our leaders who must deal with men like 

chev, Castro, and thelr like. 

If we think the confusion just mentioned 
is almost too much to bear, we have equally 
Confusing issues on our doorstep. What 
Shall a citizen think about the handling of 
the race issue? It is a major issue and I 
have thought that much of the confusion 
arises because persons of all colors are afraid 
to express openly what they think that there 
May be a clear reading in regard to this 
Staggering matter. What about our public 
debt? Some men I know think it is too small 
and should be upped for a more virile econ- 
omy. When I read the Wall Street Journal, 
as I do occasionally, I fear the public debt 
is now too high. What about our inability 
to curb crime in our city? In Washington 
major crime, violence, and assault increased 
9 percent the past year. Many are confused 
about what is taking place in Newburgh, 
N.Y. I know this city for it is only 
12 miles from my grandfather’s home. Shall 
we t girls who have seven or eight il- 
legitimate children by God knows whom to 
receive increased welfare benefits with the 
birth of each child? Shall able-bodied men 
receive relief and do no work in cities where 
the tax burden constantly mounts? These 
are confusing questions, but we must think 
about them, make our answer, for sooner or 
later they have to be decided. I was shocked 
to read about the release from prison of 
Axis Sally. I was on a committee which 
Visited the District of Columbia jails and I 
remember in the women's section seeing this 
Woman. When we recall her nightly broad- 
Casts to our soldiers away from home and 
thelr families we realize that her crime of 
treason was very great. It is not for me 
to say whether her release is right or wrong, 

t I can say that in regard to her I hope 
there has been in the terms of our faith the 
certainty of just retribution for sin. 

With the plague of confusion we need to 
clear our minds. Confusion calls for hard 
Policies. We must know that rights and re- 
Sponsibilities were born twins. Whenever 
we talk about the rights of man we must add 
the responsibilities of man. We need sound 
economics—giving a dollar in worth for a 
dollar received. There should be punish- 
ment of wrongdoers and praise for right 
doers. To clear away confusion there must 
be uniform requirements from all men as 
Well as uniform treatment of all men. 

Confusion riddles our personal religious 
life, Many religious leaders and clergymen 
are outstanding, but some are to blame for 
adding to the confusion of persons who are 
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seeking religious enlightenment. The late 
Dr. Oscar Blackwelder talked constantly 
about crystal-clear religion. There was 
never a meeting of our interchurch club 
when he didn’t use the term. Some of us 
used to ride him good naturedly about it, 
but he had a point and the success of his 
ministry was proof that he made religion 
crystal clear to those who heard him. We 
hear about mergers, ecumenicity, crusades, 
and evangelical campaigns. Dr. Tillich, who 
is considered one of the greatest theologians 
today, is incomprehensible to many. Exis- 
tentialism is the latest fad. What is existen- 
tialism and can anyone take it out of the 


realm of confusion and make it crystal clear 


to those who are asking what it means? 

We need religious ideas we understand. 
Young persons tell me that when they go 
to church they don't know what it is about 
and what the minister is talking about. It 
is just a lot of confused talk which comes 
out nowhere. Some of the reason is they 
know so little about the Bible, the lesson 
might just as well be an excerpt from Sun 
Yat Sen. When they hear the prayers they 
know so little about prayer for them it is 
what Paul called, speaking in an unknown 
tongue. They hear the preacher use theo- 
logical terms, phrases and expressions which 
have meaning to him, but no meaning to 
them. Some young women have come to me 
to talk about a church wedding. I have 
been amazed at some of the things they 
wanted in their wedding. They had no idea 
of being married in a church in a religious 
ceremony. They had not thought of their 
marriage being blest by the church and a 
minister ordained to bless it. They have 
wanted a show and a performance. They 
have read too many books and haye dreamed 
too many romantic dreams. 

The person under religion should see God 
at work in history and society. If a church 
does not make that clear, and, if a person 
is unable to see it, nothing but confusion 
can reign religiously in that person’s life. 
Religion says there is punishment for evil. 
“I will repay, saith the Lord.” Persons have 
chided me for speaking about sin, but, if 
religion does not make aware of 
sin and the punishment which follows sin, 
it can hardly be called religion, There 
must stand out a moral code just as neces- 
sary as the traffic lights on a city thorough- 
fare. There is a right and a wrong with 
no shades between. The church must be a 
vehicle which teaches men to live rightly 
here and now in the present context. Such 
a church will help people by showing them 
the unfailing example of Jesus. It will show 
them the place and need of the prophets 
who call men to do justly, to love mercy, 
to walk humbly with God, and the place 
of the Samaritan who goes out of his way 
to pour oil upon wounds, bind them up, 
take the victim to a place of refuge, pay 
for his care and agree to pay what more 
is spent when he comes again. The church 
must make the kingdom of God not a myth 
but a certainty. The kingdom of God can 
be explained by mankind being in harmony 
and accord. Whenever men kill, murder, 
lie, deceive, cheat, hate and blaspheme, the 
kingdom of God is being torn asunder. 
Whatever men do in terms of goodness, 
honesty, justice, truth, mercy, unity they 
are helping to build the kingdom of God 
here and now. 

The plague of confusion is upon us. We 
must fight that plague with clear heads, 
sure purpose, knowing ourself and what it 
is we believe and what it is we will as 
Americans and religious persons faithfully 
serve and willingly sacrifice for when the 
sacrifice must be made. - 
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Wise British Counsel From a Century Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, one of 
the great journals, published in London, 
England, is the Economist, a weekly 
periodical of opinion, news, and financial 
information. Its long record of in- 
fluence upon British history is similar 
to the length of service and influence 
of the Saturday Evening Post on our 
American scene. 

Over the years, I have been an inter- 
mittent reader of the Economist. 
Thumbing through a copy recently, I 
came across a reprint of an Economist 
editorial published first on July 13, 
1861—just over 100 years ago. 

As we in this country continue to 
struggle with the eternal problem of free 
government—how much should be han- 
dled by the Central State and how mtch 
should be left to local governments and 
individual citizens, I think this editorial 
from the Economist of a century ago 
merits our rereading and I hope it is 
published widely in the United States. 

I esk unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial? appear in the Appendix of today's 
Record. As a teaser“ let me call at- 
tention to the following words of wisdom 
which comprise the last sentence of the 
editorial: 

Unless you interest the persons on the spot 
in the work to be done on the spot, the funds 
which are sent from London will be wasted, 
and the superintendence of London will be 


"unavailing. 


Substitute the word “Washington” for 
“London,” and you and I have here a 
solemn warning indicating why deficit 
spending in the United States continues 
to increase unconscionably, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FINANCING EDUCATION 

The expense of a local outlay from the 
Imperial revenue has always been an object 
of dread and apprehension to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer as far back as financial 
tradition extends. He has always had a 
dread of defraying the special wants of a dis- 
trict in any other way than by a special tax 
on that district; he has always been aware 
that’ those wants would increase with what 
they fed on if that food were provided from a 
distance. This has been felt even as to the 
most definite and palpable of wants—the 
subsistence of the people. The late Mr. Ri- 
cardo laid it down amidst general applause, 
that nothing but the local check of local tax- 
ation had prevented the burden of the poor 
rate from becoming greater than even we, 
rich as we are, could bear. Much more would 
this be the case with the most metaphysical, 
indefinite, impalpable of wants—education— 
a want which no two persons will agree in 
limiting in the same manner—a want which 
is in reality vague and infinite. We might 
spend untold millions from the Imperial 
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revenue, and yet be told after all that the 
Nation was not educated; that it was only 
half educated; that we had spoiled the coarse 
natural man, but had not produced the re- 
fined and cultivated man; that we had spent 
our money with no result, or with a poor 
result, and, as the most eloquent of our 
opponents would be sure to say, with a perni- 
cious result. And in all probability we 
should not have achieved anything very 
beneficial. A delicate, diffused, undetect- 
able, or nearly undetectable quality, such as 
the education of a people, peculiarly requires 
local care, local energy, and local superin- 
tendence. Unless you interest the persons 
on the spot in the work to be done on the 
spot, the funds which are sent from London 
will be wasted, and the superintendence of 
London will be unavailing. 


Tribal Leader Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CATHERINE MAY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Alex 
Saluskin, chairman of the Yakima Tribal 
Council of the Yakima Indian Nation 
in the State of Washington, has given 
his views of findings and recommenda- 
tions contained in a recent series of ar- 
ticles on Indian problems by Reporter 
Gene Maudlin of the Yakima Daily Re- 
public. This series recently appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Inasmuch as I believe Mr. Saluskin’s 
views should also be considered, I submit, 
under unanimous consent, the following 
editorial comment presented on radio 
station KENE at Toppenish, Wash., by 
Station Manager Robert A. Sumbardo: 

A REPORT IN DEPTH 
(By Robert A. Sumbardo) 

A lengthy, well thought out, and complete 
talk on the Indian's side of jurisdiction and 
other pertinent problems was heard in Yak- 
ima by the Yakima County Democratic 
Club. Alex Saluskin, tribal leader, speaking 
on behalf of the Indian Nation gave a run- 
down of past histories, the tribes’ ideas about 
certain problems and misconceptions, and 
gave comment on the recent series of In- 
dian articles in the dailies by Gene Maudlin. 

Saluskin said, “The judgment of tribal 
courts should be made enforceable through 
the State jurisdictional system.” He called 
for amendment of Public Law 280 adopted 
in 1953 and suggested these three amend- 
ments: 

1. To provide that consent of a tribe should 
be obtained before a State assumes responsi- 
bility for the civil and criminal causes speci- 
fied in the act. 

2. To provide in specific terms with tribal 
consent that a State may take over jurisdic- 
tion piecemeal as to subject matter and 
area. 

3. And to require that any such State meet 
minimum standards in rendering services 
to Indians which standards should not fall 
below the highest maintained within that 
State. 

Saluskin pointed out that tribal govern- 
ments excersise the right of home rule in 
local Indian affairs. He added that the tribe 
is currently reexamining the present civil 
and criminal rules to help handle the grow- 
ing problems of juvenile delinquency. 
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He pointed out falacies in information and 
reasoning in many of the articles in the 
dailies by Maudlin. Here's an example: the 
articles stated that regarding fire protection, 
there would be no indication that the $3,000 
contribution to fire district No. 5 would 
continue. On April 20 of this year the 
tribal council adopted their 1962 budget 
including the $3,000 to fire district No. 5. 
Which, by the way, has no strings attached. 

We checked with Elmer Schultz, fire chief 
of fire district No. 5. He said that he has 
received the $3,000 and there is every in; 
dication that this would be an annual thing. 
We asked Elmer what this covered. He said 
that this is paid by the tribal council for 
tribal lands. To clarify this further and 
to explain it, fire district No. 5 is made up 
of about 50 percent private lands that have 
no part of the reservation. Fire protection 
revenue comes from taxes. Of the remaining 
50 percent on the reservation the smallest 
portion, or about 5 percent of the total dis- 
trict is tribal lands. Revenue from the tribe, 
the $3,000, covers this. 

Slightly over a third of the reservation 
or 15 percent of the total fire district is 
deeded land that has been transferred to 
white man or other type ownership. For 
this the fire district receives its revenue 
through normal tax channels. This covers 
all the district except for the remaining 
30 percent which ts the largest part of the 
Indian reservation. This is Indian trust 
land. This is the land that was entrusted 
to the Indians by the Federal Government. 
There are no taxes from this land. It does 
not belong to the tribe. It was given to 
individual Indians by the Federal Govern- 
ment and since then has been passed down 
by inheritances. Who is responsible to pay 
the taxes or pay the fire protection on this 
land? The reservation is covered by the 
law and order department of the Indian 
agency which is supported in part by direct 
Federal funds. Indian children that go to 
school from trust lands do not pay school 
taxes through any tax structure yet the 
schools get a per capita sum. From where? 
Once again from the Federal Government. 
Now back to fire protection. The tribe has 
neither the budget nor the necessity to pay 
this. We certainly should not have our taxes 
increased for this because we live in the 
central valley, or near, or on the reserva- 
tion. If the Federal Government assumes 
a responsibility to help pay for law and 
order and assumes a responsibility to fur- 
nish schooling, should they not also assume 
a portion of the budget to pay for fire pro- 
tection? This is just one of the very intri- 
cate problems that is misunderstood by all 
parties concerned and why this reporter be- 
lieves that open publicity, information, and 
understanding will furnish an answer to our 
problems. 

Saluskin indicated that the tribe has been 
placed on the defensive. These reasons are 
because of prejudice on the part of many 
white men. Actually, the words “damn Yan- 
kee” are diminishing from our vocabulary 
and it is being replaced by the term “damn 
Indian.” This is not fair. The Indian race is 
a minority race and it is being discriminated 
upon. Saluskin pointed out to this reporter 
in a recent interview that in the first place, 
public opinion is swayed by “screaming 
bands of Indians” that appear each night in 
television stories and they are always con- 
quered by the white man. There is nothing 
wrong with this. It is part of our history; 
part of our heritage. But it places a mental 
picture of the American Indian today as a 
half-clothed, screaming, primitive, and back- 
ward native. How many times have we 
noted in various news media, and we've even 
been guilty ourselves of specifying the In- 
dian when we give a roundup news, such as, 
“six drunks were picked up, two were In- 
dian.” Why didn't they say, “six drunks 
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were picked up, two were Indian, one was 
Norwegian, one was Jewish, one was Irish, 
and the other was a ‘Heinz-57-variety’ Amer- 
ican”? We see articles specifying Indians be- 
ing picked up for minor hunting charges or 
traffic violations or other large and small 
acts of crime and the phrase is always there, 
“he was an Indian." Does this not promote 
prejudice? 

Alex Saluskin is right, the Indian is on the 
defensive. In his words: “The Yakima Tribal 
Council has promised all businessmen that if 
given an opportunity, everything can be 
worked out. The proponents of the jurisdic- 
tional bill, the citizens of the towns of Top- 


- penish, Wapato and Harrah have and still 


are trying in every way to discredit the Yak- 
ima Indians in order to accomplish their 
scheme. The Yakima Tribe is on the defen- 
sive and it Is almost impossible to swing a 
biased public.” 

We are not ballyhooing any side of the 
fence. We acknowledge serious errors on 
both parties, white man and red man. We 
do ask a few things. Help live together in 
brotherhood. Our bones, our blood, and our 
brains are the same be our color white, yel- 
low, black or red. Help our neighbors get 
off the defensive. If you accept him, he will 
accept you. And finally, and as we stated 
before, the answer to our problems lie in fair 
publicity, correct information, and most im- 
portant—understanding. 


The Looming Decision on the N-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. HICKEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. President, our 
colleague the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopps] is a man who not 
only sees the grave responsibilities in 
these very grave days, he is a man in 
public life who comes forward with con- 
crete, specific recommendations for 
courses of action. In this connection I 
wish to call attention to an informative 
and persuasive discussion set forth by 
our colleague in the July 17 issue of U.S. 
News & World Report. The article is 
entitled “Neutron Bomb: Ideal Weapon 
for Defense.” 

The Senator from Connecticut makes 
three observations: First, the neutron 
bomb is scientifically feasible; second, 
is ideally suited for defense particularly 
by NATO whose very existence presup- 
poses the fighting of a defensive war in 
Western Europe; and third, the time for 
decision is at hand. 

The subject is crucial and the Sen- 
ator’s article is brief so I ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Neutron Boms, NUCLEAR Tests—Next DE- 
CISIONS FOR UNITED STATES 

(Two issues that could mean the life or 
death of this Nation are crowding in upon 
the Kennedy administration for decision. 
Issue 1: The neutron bomb. In an article 
written exclusively for U.S. News & World 
Report, Senator THOMAS J. Donp, Democrat, 
of Connecticut, points out the big advan- 
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tages that could be gained by the first na- 
tion to perfect the fantastic weapon. Issue 
2: Atomic tests. In another exclusive article, 
arguments against U.S. resumption of tests 
are answered by Representative CHET HOLI- 
rD, Democrat, of California, head of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.) 
N-BOMB: IDEAL WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 

(By Senator Tuomas J. Dopp, of Connecticut) 

Perhaps because it distills, or crystallizes, 
al! the other issues involved, the national 
debate on the larger question of the nuclear- 
test-ban moratorium now appears to be fo- 
Cusing with increasing sharpness on the neu- 
tron bomb. 

When I first spoke about the neutron bomb 
in the Senate on May 12, 1960, and described 
it as a weapon which had the ability to kill 
without physical destruction, one national 
Periodical ran a note captioned, “Dopp Bomb 
a Dud.” Subsequent to my speech, there 
Were several skeptical references to the neu- 
tron bomb in statements by nuclear physi- 
Cists of some repute. Today, there is not 
& single objective scientist with knowledge in 
this area who would question the scientific 
feasibility of the neutron bomb. 

Even though there is now no serious argu- 
ment about its scientific feasibility, the de- 


bate about the neutron bomb is growing. 


Until recently, this debate has been carried 
On behind closed doors and under classified 
label. Today it is out in the open, where 
it ought to be. 

In my opinion, all the hush-hush about 
the neutron bomb represents a glaring in- 
Stance of the official abuse of secrecy. Since 
there almost certainly will be such a thing 
as a neutron bomb, and since there is a 
Serious danger that the Russians might beat 
Us to its development, the American people 
are entitled to this information. To keep 
the facts about the nuclear age from our 
People is both foolish and dangerous. 

There are many qualified experts, includ- 
ing scientists, military men and weapons 
technologists, who consider the neutron 
bomb a weapon of revolutionary significance, 
One that might very well cost us our freedom 
if the Soviets get it first. On the other 
hand, there dre those who now claim that 
its potential military significance has been 
Brossly overrated, and that we have other 
Weapons that can accomplish much the 
Same purpose. 

They argue that the neutron bomb is not 
an important-enough reason for the re- 
sumption of testing of new weapons. Ac- 
Cording to the New York Times such a 
debate is now going on within the Presi- 
dent's advisory staff, 

Over the past 2 weeks, the latter point of 
View has been reflected in a number of 
articles in the national press, purportedly 
based on high-level information. These 
articles contained so many inaccuracies and 
misconceptions that I feel they must be con- 
Sidered evidence of a deliberate effort to 
ee “the significance of the neutron 

mb. 


The opponents of renewed testing, the 
last-ditch defenders of the moratorium on 
testing. find it increasingly difficult to op- 
pose the neutron bomb on scientific grounds. 
Therefore, they dredge up every conceivable 
argument, some pseudomilitary, some just 
Plain nonsensical, for not being worried about 
the neutron bomb. 

The purpose of this article is to set the 
record straight on the most serious of these 
misconceptions and inaccuracies. 

1. The most serious misconception was 
Stated, in summary, in a recent headline in a 
Washington newspaper: “Neutron Bomb 
Dwarfed by H', Despite Furor.” The article 
concluded with the words, “One thing seems 
certain: A neutron bomb will be no match 
for the hydrogen bomb. Nor can its de- 
velopment be considered a giant leap beyond 
the H bomb.” 
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This completely misses the point. No one, 
to my knowledge, has ever suggested that 
the neutron bomb would have a greater 
capacity to kill or to devastate than the H- 
bomb. The neutron bomb would, never- 
theless, have a revolutionary impact on war- 
fare. It is no exaggeration to say that, if 
the Soviets were to get it first, it might. very 
well cost us our freedom. 

The trouble with old-fashioned H- and A- 
weapons, even the tactical nuclear weapons 
we now have in our arsenal, is that they. 
suffer from serlous military Liabilities, and 
even more serious political and moral lia- 
bilities. Such weapons, because they are 
still of large yield and highly destructive, and 
produce fallout in varying degree, represent 
a danger to whichever side uses them and, in 
many cases, they preclude the immediate 
occupation of the target area. 

But, most important, they represent a 
danger to the civilian population in whose 
territory the war may be fought. 

This danger is something that democratic 
countries in particular cannot ignore. Our 
European Allies are prepared to resist com- 
munism. But one cannot blame them for 
being disturbed over the prospect of a de- 
fense with tactical nuclear weapons that will 
settle radioactive debris on their towns and 
villages and contaminate milk and crops. 
They also fear that the use of tactical atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons on the battle- 
field will tend to escalate into allout H-bomb 
warfare. 

These dangers may be exaggerated, and 
the fears may be even more exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, their existence constitutes an 
inescapable political fact—a fact which lays 
a heavy hand of deterrence on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization's tactical ca- 
ability to defend itself. 

Weapons that we are reluctant to use, and 
that our Allies would be even more reluctant 
to see used, do not constitute the ideal de- 
terrent to the Kremlin in its present em- 
boldened state. The Kremlin apparently 
does not consider it credible that we would 
resort to allout H-bomb war over Berlin. 
It could also not be blamed if it considered 
it not too credible that we would employ 
small H- and A-weapons for tactical pur- 
poses on the territory of our Allies. 

But the neutron bomb, if we had it, would 
be a completely credible weapon; and the 
element of credibility would enormously en- 
hance the chances of keeping the peace., 

The N-bomb would get away from both 
the military and political liabilities of our 
other tactical nuclear weapons. 

It could be tailored in a variety of sizes 
to meet military requirements with pre- 
cision. 

Under battlefield conditions, it would be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
vise any practical protection against it. 

Since there is no significant contamina- 
tion, troops could move into the target area 
immediately after the explosion, 

Since it kills without significant destruc- 
tion, equipment and fortifications in the 
target area could be taken over reasonably 
intact. 

WITH N-BOMB, THERE IS NO FALLOUT 


Since there is no fallout, there would be 
no danger, either immediate or future, to 
the civilian population in nearby centers, 

Since it is radically different from A- and 
H-weapons, and capable of precise limita- 
tion to the battlefield or target area, it 
would seriously reduce the possibility of es- 
calation into all-out thermonuclear war. 

These characteristics would make the neu- 
tron bomb an ideal weapon for defense or 
offense. But it would, above all, be an ideal 
weapon for the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization, which has been constructed to 
fight a defensive war, initially on the ter- 
ritory of its own peoples. 

2. The neutron bomb has another applica- 
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tion of critical importance. Some articles 
haye distinguished between a neutron bomb 
and a “neutron flux“ warhead, which, they 
said, would be an antimissile weapon. 

This terminology is co because it 
implies that there is some basic difference 
between a neutron weapon and a “neutron 
flux" weapon. There would obviously be 
some difference between a neutron warhead 
specifically designed for an antimissile mis- 
sle and a neutron warhead designed for 
battlefield use. But the basic principle in- 
volved is the same for both, The neutron 
warhead for the antimissile missile cannot 
and will not be built unless we conduct the 
original or grandfather test that will estab- 
lish the scientific framework for neutron 
weapons of all kinds. 

Army technologists working on the anti- 
missile missile have made impressive prog- 
ress in solving the difficult problem of guid- 
ance. If this is solved, one of the most im- 
portant single problems remaining would 
be the development of the most suitable and 
effective warhead. A neutron warhead would 
have great advantages over any now available 
to us, first because it could be built at a 
fraction of the price of an A- or H-warhead, 
second because it would result in no at- 
mospheric contamination, even if it were 


detonated in the atmosphere, accidentally 


or intentionally, This is a very important 
consideration. 


EFFECTS OF HIGH-ENERGY NEUTRONS 


3. One of the recently published articles 
downgrading the neutron bomb stated that 
“little is known of the biological effects of 
high-energy neutrons” It added that those 
irradiated might not succumb for as long as 
30 days, “during which the victim would pre- 
sumably become an ideal kamikaze,” or sui- 
cide volunteer. This ability to create hordes 
of suicide shock troops, said the article, 
“greatly reduces the role of a neutron bomb 
as a battlefield weapon.” 

It is always difficult to reply to misinforma- 
tion in a classified area because to correct 
inaccuracies detall by detail would require 
the revelation of classified information, I 
wiil only say in commenting on this that it 
conveys a completely inaccurate conception 
of the battlefield effects of the neutron 
bomb. 

The overwhelming majority of those with- 
in the target area of an N-bomb would be 
incapacitated within minutes and would re- 
main incapacitated until their death some- 
time within the ensuing several days. Those 
who survived for several days or, in rare 
cases, longer, would not make ideal kami- 
kazes, or suicide volunteers, of any kind, for 
the simple reason that they would not have 
either the will or the energy. Those who 
were affected but were beyond lethal range 
might not take too kindly, with the prospect 
of complete recovery, to the suggestion that 
they serve as kamikazes. 

4. At the plain nonsensical end of the 
spectrum was one anti-N-bomb argument, 
recently quoted by one of our national col- 
umnists. His source, apparently someone of 
authority within the administration, was 
quoted as saying that there was really no 
military need for the N-bomb because we 
had bacteriological and chemical weapons 
that could do just as effective a job of killing. 

This is straining hard for arguments. As 
anyone with an ABC knowledge of military 
matters should know, bacteriological weap- 
ons have never been used in warfare. Used 
as battlefield weapons, they would be so slow- 
acting as to be purposeless, and they would 
be as much of a danger to the side that used 
them—and to the civilian population—as 
they would be to the enemy. 

As for chemical weapons, they are notori- 
ously hazardous to use on the battlefield be- 
cause of shifting wind patterns. The side 
that uses them must equip its troops with 
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cumbersome protective clothing, and must 
be indifferent to heavy casualties to the sur- 
rounding civilian population. They are not 
precision weapons nor do they have any of 
the other advantages of the N-bomb. 

We beat the Soviets to the H-bomb by a 
matter of months only. If President Tru- 
man, instead of ordering a crash program to 
develop the H-bomb, had continued to listen 
to those who opposed its development for 
scientific reasons, or moral reasons, or polit- 
ical reasons, or for a combination of reasons, 
America today might very well be a Soviet 
colony. 

The Soviets developed the H-bomb in com- 
plete secrecy. They exploded it without an- 
nouncing it to the world, and our intelli- 
gence was completely unaware of Soviet 
progress in this field until it monitored the 
first Soviet H-blast. 

The Soviet Government in its time has 
violated more than 1,000 treaties and agree- 
ments, as documented by a Senate study on 
the subject. If they have violated the 2 
year honor moratorium on testing—and, to 
my mind, they would not be Communists if 
they had not cheated on it—then they al- 
ready may have beaten us to the neutron 
bomb. 


If the day should ever come when the 
Kremlin forces a showdown crisis over Ber- 
lin and then demonstrates its possession of 
the neutron bomb, we would find ourselves 
confronted with the choice of capitulation 
in Europe or allout nuclear war. 

If this day of doom ever arrives, it will be 
small consolation to Republicans and Demo- 
crats that, on the cardinal issue of the mora- 
torium, they have blundered hand in hand. 


Machine Translation Technique 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, a tremendous advance in me- 
chanical translation of Soviet and other 
foreign scientific publications into Eng- 
lish and other languages has been re- 
ported in the short time since the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics ex- 
plored the problem. 

Little more than a year ago a series 
of public hearings and a report to the 
House by this committee pointed up the 
importance of developing a sound sys- 
tem of mechanical translation of foreign 
publications. 

Now I am happy to note an article in 
the trade publication, Aviation Week, for 
July 17 of this year, which states that a 
machine translation technique has been 
developed which is approximately 150 
times the speed of a skilled human 
translator, 

According to a demonstration of the 
machine’s capability, a Russian article 
was translated mechanically into Eng- 
lish and German at a speed of 60,000 
words per hour with no human inter- 
vention or subsequent polishing. 

Furthermore, it was stated, translation 
speeds of more than 150,000 words an 
hour are expected within a year and 
speeds of up to 1 million words an hour 
may be possible when larger machines 
are developed. 
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The machine is said to be so selective 
that it can pick the most appropriate 
word from among 25 different possible 
meanings. 5 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
the text of the magazine article: 
MACHINE TRANSLATION TECHNIQUE DEVELOPED 


WaASHINGTON.—Translation of an article 
from the Russian newspaper Pravda into 
fully readable English and German on an IBM 
7090 computer, with no human intervention 
or subsequent polishing, at a speed of 60,000 
words per hour was demonstrated here re- 
cently by Machine Translation, Inc., of 
Washington, D.C. (Aviation Week, July 3, 
p. 33). This is approximately 150 times the 
speed of a skilled human translater. 

Translation speeds of more than 150,000 
words per hour are expected to be realized 
within a year, and speeds up to 1 million 
words per hour may be possible using larger 
computers such as the IBM Stretch, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Ariadne Lukjanow, president of 
Machine Translation, Inc. Mrs. Lukjanow, 
who was born in Russia and has a back- 
ground in mathematics and physics, has 
been working on automatic machine trans- 
lation for about 4 years. 

At these speeds, it should be possible to 
provide rapid translation of all important 
foreign newspapers and scientific papers, 
possibly from one or two automatic transla- 
tion centers, Mrs. Lukjanow predicted, 

Although United States, Soviet, and other 
foreign scientists have been working for sey- 
eral years on machine translation, and have 
demonstrated word-for-word conversion 
from one language to another, the new sys- 
tem is believed to be the first to translate 
on the basis of the context in which the word 
is used. The machine can select the most ap- 
propriate word from up to 25 different pos- 
sible meanings, Mrs. Lukjanow says. 


The New Frontier in U.S. Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Listener, a periodical devoted to the 
communications trade, the June 8, 1961 
issue, there appeared an article called 
“The New Frontier in U.S. Television,” 
which I include at the end of my re- 
marks. I have read this article with 
great care and it causes me grave con- 
cern. 

If it is the purpose of the people men- 
tioned in that article to have the U.S. 
Government take over television broad- 
casting in this country, or suppressing it 
to such an extent that it cannot bring 
us the fine programs we enjoy, then I 
think they are in for a rude awakening. 
I do not believe the American public, 
and I am satisfied the American Con- 
gress, will not permit such. The tele- 
vision industry in the United States 
brings us daily many fine programs, in- 
cluding the best in world news coverage. 
I would assume that as much coverage 
that is given to the various fields or en- 
deavors of art that there would be some 
programs some people did not like, but 
on the other hand there are programs for 
everybody. 
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I have heard no cry from the people of 
this country about the television pro- 
grams. I have heard nothing said about 
the wonderful sports programs that most 
men enjoy. Iam one of those who enjoys 
a western, and the fact that there is some 
shooting in a western has never con- 
cerned me as I can remember when I 
was a lad and got a dime to go to the 
picture show every week—I always went 
to a western and it did not have any ad- 
verse effect as the good man always won 
and that is the lesson of the westerns. 

We have many cultural programs and 
to try to restyle the character of the pro- 
grams at Government direction would 
probably result in the broadcasting of 
many cultural programs which the 
American public does not want. 

We do not need too much Government 
interference in this field. We have suc- 
cessfully fought pay television and I am 
proud that the stations in my area were 
opposed to it. If the Government gets 
into the television field it will make 
greater expense to the American public, 


` poorer programs, less enjoyment, and the 


communications desires will be involved 
in the useless redtape of bureaucracy. 

Because of the time element involved 
in carrying out the duties of my office, 
I do not get to look at television as much 
as I would like. If the Government is 
going to monitor the television, is it going 
to monitor the news so that the news 
becomes propaganda instead of facts? 
If a sporting event is presented, are we 
going to have to have the added com- 
mercial that the U.S. Government has 
screened the preparations of the event? 
If we have a western, will there be an 
announcement that the U.S. marshal 
seen is not an official U.S. marshal? 

Perhaps we should not criticize the 
ambition of some to possibly take over 
the television industry as ridiculous, but 
if that ambition exists, it is a serious 
threat to free communications of this 
country. 

The press of this country travels un- 
bridled, but that is necessary to perpet- 
uate a free press. Whether we agree 
or disagree with what the press reports, 
we are determined that the press shall 
remain free. We should be no less deter- 
mined that this new, valuable and en- 


joyable method of communication of our 


modern age, the television, as well as the 
radio, should have as much freedom as is 
possible. 


I enclose this article because I want 
the American public warned and I think 
the American public should know that 
if such ambitions do exist, it is against 
the will of the American public and I 
certainly intend to express my opposition 
for this Government trying to take over 
the television of this country. 

The article is as follows: 

THE New FRONTIER IN U.S. TELEVISION 


(By Kenneth Adam, director of television 

broadcasting, BBC) 

Two men in Washington have set them- 
selves to change the face of television in the 
United States; and in a crowded 3 weeks’ 
study of that face, I saw no one more inter- 
esting or, I fancy, more important than 
these intrepid two. One cannot call them 
a pair, for the time being anyway, because 
although they appear to have an identical 
objective they are, historically and institu- 
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tionally, on opposite sides of the fence, and 

p between them is surprising. 
and indeed shocking, to many. This, how- 
ever, is not the only surprising fact of the 
situation. Another is that it is in Washing- 
ton at all, and not in New York, where the 
Breat networks have their impressive head- 
Quarters, or in the studios of Hollywood, 
Where by far the biggest number of televi- 
Sion programs is now manufactured on 
the film lots, that the pace is being set. 
Nobody really expected the New Frontier to 
extend to broadcasting. Another is that the 
two men, though both lawyers, and both 
new to broadcasting office, are strikingly, in- 
deed in the increasing conformity of Amer- 


ican public life almost spectacularly, 
different. 


PRESIDENT OF A PRESSURE GROUP 

LeRoy Collins, who is president of the Na- 
tional “Association of Broadcasters, which 
represents the larger part of the radio and 
television stations in the United States, and 

traditionally been their pressure group 
against the Government, was Governor of 
Florida, and became a national figure and a 
Star on television as chairman and key 
Speaker of last year's Democratic Conven- 
tion, He is a tall, thin, superbly elegant 
figure of 52, with a weather-beaten face and 

Tush of silver hair that make him look 
Much older. His manners and bearing seem 
to proclaim the southern aristocrat. In- 
Stead, I learned, he was a country grocer's 
son whose further education began with a 
8 months’ course in salesmanship in a busi- 
Mess college. Obviously, it was an excellent 
course, 

Newton Minow, who is Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the 
regulatory agency with jurisdiction over all 
the interstate and international communi- 
Cations facilities, and with a reputation for 
ducking most of its problems in the field of 
broadcasting since it was set up under 
Roosevelt's New Deal in 1934, is much 
Younger than Mr. Collins—35, and looks 
younger still. He is a stubby, crumpled man 
With big glasses swamping a small-featured 
face, and was completely unknown outside 

Junior chamber of commerce in 
Chicago, and Adlai Stevenson’s law office, 
Whence he was plucked (his word) to join 
the band of young liberals round the young 
President. 

THE SALESMAN IN THE SADDLE 


Mr. Collins and Mr. Minow, in what have 
been customarily competing roles, seem both 
to be taking as their text that part of Mr. 
Kennedy’s inaugural in which he said: 

“Before my term is ended, we shall have 
to test anew whether a nation organized and 
governed as ours can endure. The outcome 
is by no means certain. The answers are by 
no means clear.” 

And they are applying it to television, 
Which is under very heavy fire from news- 
Papers and magazines, educationists, Con- 
8ress, individual citizens of standing, and 
even the viewer. The fundamental charge 
is one of excessive commercialism, or as Gil- 
bert Seldes, veteran of the lively arts, puts 
it: “There is a real monopoly in broadcast- 
ing. It is a monopoly of purpose. To sell 
goods. It is claimed that with the salesman 
in the saddle, programs suffer from extreme 
monotony and sensationalism, and above all 
from an offensive and dangerous preoccupa- 
tion with violence. Before himself abandon- 
ing television criticism, in disgust bitterly 
declared, John Crosby of the New York Herald 
Tribue quoted from a mother’s letter: 

“I am trying to teach my children Christian 
Precepts but television is systematically 

into children (1) think only of your- 
Self, (2) never think before you speak, (3) 
authority is a dope, (4) in any argument use 
a Weapon and not your brains, commonsense, 
or respect for others. 
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At a conference in Pittsburgh a couple 
of months ago organized by the Westing- 
house Broadcasting Co.—broadcasting con- 
ventions in the United States tend to be 
mutually admiring or savagely masochistic— 
artists, writers, social scientists, engineers, 
and producers combined to present an alarm- 
ing picture of the industry as a Pilate wash- 
ing its hands of public responsibility in the 
name of popular will, and yet as one ob- 
server at the press table put it: “Psychol- 
ogists might explain it as the standard 
pathology of expiation; but one look at their 
scrubbed, beaming faces made it clear they 
were all smugly blaming someone else.” 

To understand what the line is, and how 
unusual, that Mr. Minow and Mr. Collins are 
taking, it is necessary to look at the way in 
which “blaming someone else“ has worked 
in television, with its current total of some 
600 stations, until now. First of all, there 
is the seven-man Federal Communications 
Commission, responsible for licensing and 
regulating all those stations, and the 4,000- 
odd radio stations as well. Very early in its 
history when the FCC showed signs of using 
its powers, a Senate Committee resolved that 
“the sense of the Senate” was that it should 
not do so until Congress had debated the 
issue, This threat stopped the FCC from 
making regulation any kind of reality for 
many years, even though Congress has to 
this day never held such a debate. 


A SUPREME COURT DECISION — 


When television arrived, the FCC did, after 
lengthy proceedings, assert itself to 
strengthen the local stations in various ways 
against the networks, and to compel the two 
networks to become three. A Supreme Court 
decision in this case underlined the Com- 
mission’s duty to look at a station’s overall 
output, and its right to refuse to renew a 
license if the station was not “acting in the 
public interest, convenience, and necessity.” 
Shortly afterward, however, the FCC itself 
faced a congressional investigation into 
“inefficiency, bureaucracy, and excessive in- 
terference with free enterprise,” and the then 
chairman, a man of character and resource 
named James L. Fly, had to develop what 
came to be known as the raised-eyebrow 
technique. He issued no orders, but indi- 
cated displeasure. 

A Blue Book of standards was drawn up 
and circulated but was never made an of- 
ficial order. Then came a technical storm 
over the intermixture of VHF and UHF 
channels which ended in the public spectacle 
of Commissioners in tears, declaring they 
had not understood the technicalities. A 
series of weak commissions followed, of 
whom a Senator said; “You vote 4-3 to 
march up the hill, and then you vote 4-3 
to march down again.” During this period, 
program regulation was pushed under the 
carpet, while commissioners became more 
informal and much more friendly in their 
dealings with industry. Finally, when those 
relations had become too friendly, there was 
another probe, and several commissioners 
were called upon to resign. So that even 
before Mr. Minow arrived, the Commission 
was a purified and sterner body, ready per- 
haps to pull the regulation of programs 
out, and dust it over. But it was a strange 
and unpromising background that he in- 
herited at the beginning of this year. 

If then the FCC failed to concern itself 
effectively with ams, it was not to be 
expected that the National Association of 
Broadcasters would. To start with, it did 
not represent anything like a majority of 
the stations, and when it grew in numbers 
it became more and more concerned with 
hearings, petitions, and adjudications on the 
one hand, and with occasional conferences 
of the self-adulatory kind on the other. 
Programs could be left to the networks. 

Of these, now three—NBC, CBS, and 
ABC—each is allowed to own and operate 
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only five stations. But their affiliates num- 
ber over 200 in each case. This complex 
arrangement is designed to provide an ad- 
vertiser with the best potential coverage in 
all the important markets, a market being 
a city or area commercially productive 
enough to support a television station, (In- 
cidentally, the average number of stations 
per market is 2½% So the networks are 
“gigantic bundles of telephone wires,” 
leased from the Government. Producing 
now only a few programs themselves, as the 
cost of artists and resources have rocketed, 
they are essentially middlemen, who release 
their wires to the advertisers, who sponsor 
nearly all the programs, The networks do 
not engage in the business of analyzing and 
editing and reviewing, which would be ex- 
tremely expensive. Their program accept- 
ance departments are small and, within 
their limits, efficient. There is no law that 
tells them they must do more. 
THE SPONSOR 

The sponsor is the next link in the chain. 
He is responsible for about 80 percent of pro- 
grams screened. The better the company, 
the better the program it is claimed. To 
some extent it is true. Companies of pres- 
tige want their television image to be esti- 
mable. Some smaller companies show a 
conscious sense of responsibility, too. But 
all this is entirely voluntary. Again, no 
one with authority has said hitherto that 
standards must be raised, or even that they 
must not drop. 

Like the networks, the sponsors obtain 
their programs for the most part unseen, 
from Madison Avenue. There are certain 
new developments in the ancient battle be- 
tween the networks and the agencies for 
domination of the programs, of which I shall 
write in a later article, but for the moment 
it is still with the avenue boys (the vice 
presidents, television, of the major advertis- 
ing agencies) that real power lies. They, 
however are still middlemen. Their prime 
concern is the size of the audience for a par- 
ticular program, but they buy that program 
from a . Even they do not see it 
before it is screened, because they have 
usually bought a series on the strength of a 
pilot. 

At the end of the line, therefore, is the 
packager, who works from Hollywood. Four 
large companies, Revue, Four Star, Screen 
Gems, and Desilu, account for 80 percent 
of the programs in prime evening time. 
They employ outstanding talent and often 
produce with dazzling skill. But they are 
the most insistent of all members of the 
industry that it is none of their business to 
improve standards or raise the level of taste. 
Their business is to get hold of an audience 
for the sponsor, and, more im t and 
significant still, to keep it, for 26 or 39 or 52 
weeks. Therefore in the very last resort it is 
the ratings which dictate the schedules, or 
as an angry network producer said in Pitts- 
burgh: “We have gotten into a push-button 
democracy where 51 percent are always right.” 
At the same conference, a network vice presi- 
dent put it another way: The public votes 
for its favorite politicians and favorite pro- 
grams by snapping switches. That's what we 
all want, isn’t it—democracy?” And he is 
understood to have been serious. 

ATTACK ON AUDIENCE RATINGS 


Governor Collins, however, has made it 
plain that his sympathies lie with the pro- 
ducer and not with the vice president. It was 
with a stinging attack on the “deification” 
of audience ratings that he began a planned 
campaign of speeches early this year. Ad- 
dressing the directors of NAB at their winter 
meeting, and breaking with precedent by re- 
leasing his text to the press, he said: 

“I do not here quarrel with the validity of 
these services, but I am shocked by their 
far-reaching influence. In effect, their re- 
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porting is determining in large measure not 
only what the broadcasting diet shall be but 
also at what times the meals will be served, 
Yet NAB has no checkrein or oversee-status 
whatever, over what the raters do or how they 
do it. Broadcasting is allowing an outsider 
to become master of its own house, and does 
not even check his healthcard.” 

This was heresy. But worse was to come. 
He went on to declare that “NAB must be- 
come involyed more effectively in improving 
the kind and quality of programing, its di- 
versity in prime hours, the extent as well as 
the nature of advertising, and the machinery 
for assuring self-discipline in all these areas.” 
Broadcasters asked each other what kind of a 
leader they had picked for themselves. 

A month later, he announced to the radio 
and television executives of New York a 
blue-ribbon plan, and called on the networks 
to present an upon amount of pro- 
grams under that heading, 6 hours a week to 
begin with, in prime time, covering great 
drama, fine music, information, and educa- 
tion. Next he told the annual convention of 
American advertising agencies that they 
should find sponsors for such programs, and 
warned them also that he intended as my 
major responsibility, to develop codes, in- 
cluding one for advertisers, as the instru- 
ments through which broadcasters will main- 
tain an ever-closer surveillance over their 
own house. Advertisers asked themselves 
what kind of president the NAB had picked. 
Lastly, but one suspects by no means finally, 
at the NAB annual convention a week or two 
ago, he called on broadcasters to recognize a 
responsibility to help the people understand 
the complex and changing world in which 
they live.” From my own talks with this 
highly unconventional operator, who is bid- 
ding for leadership of the whole industry, I 
am convinced that\he intends to do what he 
says he will do, get what he says he 
wants. 

However, at the NAB convention, it was 
Mr, Minow who stole the headlines. He 
analyzed the programs in merciless detail, 
and summed them up as “a vast wasteland.” 
“A glance of next season's proposals,” he 
said, “can give us little heart. Of 7314 hours 
of prime evening time, the networks have 
scheduled 59 to categories of action adven- 
ture situation comedy, variety quiz, and 
movies. Gentlemen, your trust accounting 
with your beneficiaries Is overdue. Never 
have so few owed so much to so many.” He 
said he had not gone to Washington “idly to 
observe this squandering of the Nation’s 
airwaves.” 


NEGLECT OF YOUNG PEOPLE 


In the future, renewals of licenses for tele- 
vision stations will be no mere form. He 
intends to hold public hearings in the com- 
munity they promised to serve, and invite 
viewers to take part. He was particularly 
scathing about the neglect of young people. 
“If parents, teachers, and ministers con- 
ducted their responsibilities by following the 
ratings, children would have a steady diet 
of ice cream, school holidays, and no Sunday 
school.” 

Harriet Van Horne, critic of the New York 
World-Telegram, commenting on this, ad- 
vised the networks and local stations to snap 
up some of the “splendid programs con- 
sistently being offered from Britain.” In 
truth,” ehe wrote, “the British have a backlog 
of superb dramatic productions, wonderful 
documentaries, interviews and travelogs 
and such it is shaming to us to compare 
their tally with a representative list of our 
television treats for kiddies.” Jack Gould, of 
the New York Times, another searching critic 
and indefatigable fighter for better pro- 
grams, described the speech as “a historic 
change in the fundamental concept of the 
regulation of broadcasting.” 

The professional reaction was first one of 
stunned silence, and then a cry of rage went 
up. Already the historic bogey of govern- 
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ment interference with the sacred freedom of 
the home set and screen has been raised. But 
the ratings are certainly taking knock after 
knock. When Mr. Minow said that “a rating 
is at best an indication of how many people 
saw what you gave them, and does not reveal 
the depth of the penetration or the Intensity 
of reaction, and never reveals what the ac- 
ceptance would have been if what you gave 
them had been better,” he was taking up 
where Mr. Collins had left off. The television 
industry in the United States is on trial. The 
prosecuting attorney has not yet completed 
his case. And the counsel for the defense 
seems to have gone over to his side. 


Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION ‘OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, the 
Chicago Daily News of Thursday, July 
13, contains an editorial which is both 
incisive and courageous. 

It brings into sharp focus the fact 
that foreign-aid handouts do not neces- 
sarily improve this country’s position in 
international affairs or enhance the 
well-being of the people of the countries 
receiving the aid and often cause resent- 
ment, hostility and add to the distorted 
image of the “Ugly American.” 

This excellent editorial exhorts the 
Kennedy administration, in view of the 
almost $100 billion spent on foreign aid 
with little concrete results, to make a 
determined effort to taper off and even- 
tually end a program which has been 
very expensive, often futile, and of little 
or no help to this country in the con- 
duct of its international affairs. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the thesis 
propounded in the editorial, particu- 
larly when it reminds us that, at this 
late date, we have no assurance that the 
money spent on foreign aid will not do 
more harm than good, no assurance that 
it will be intelligently and honestly ad- 
ministered and no assurance that it will 
not antagonize one ally while supposedly 
aiding another. 

There is no certainty that foreign aid 
will accomplish its avowed purpose of 
strengthening our allies and confound- 
ing our enemies, not to mention the win- 
ning over of neutral and uncommitted 
nations to our cause. 

I recommend this editorial to my col- 
leagues and request unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OnE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS LATER 

President Kennedy said of the $4.8 billion 
foreign-aid legislation: “I consider this bill 
to be probably the most vital piece of legis- 
lation in the national interest that may be 
before the Co: this year.” 

So it may be, though it runs in fast com- 
pany with the arms and various 
other measures not unconnected with the 
national survival. Indeed, the National 
Science Foundation only this week declared 
that expenditures running up to $8 billion 
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a year were in prospect if this nation wishes 
to maintain its position in the scientific 
world in the next decade. Survival now- 
adays depends upon many things. 

So we rise again, not to question this Na- 
tion's membership in the fraternity of free 
nations, but to remind that, survival being 
a many-faceted Job, there are certain obli- 
gations upon the Executive and the Congress 
attending any single phase of it. 

One obligation is to relate each part of 
the job to all the other parts, and to relate 
the total cost to the Nation's ability to bear 
it. 

Another is to make certain that each dollar 
buys as much as possible of whatever we 
are trying to buy—arms, scientific excel- 
lence, or strength for the free world. 

President Kennedy touched on this mat- 
ter in his Monday foreign-aid speech, say- 

: “We are bringing new people into 
this [foreign aid] organization. We are 
getting the best talent we can get.” 

We hope Congress, without making a po- 
litical free-for-all, will press him for some 
further, more specific answers. 

We hope those questions Will relate to the 
fact that after nearly $100 billion in foreign- 
aid expenditures, there is slight evidence that 
we have brought the benefits of democracy, 
freedom and a better life to any except those 
who either already had them, or at least had 
the basic know-how to get them. 

On the contrary, it has been common ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped countries 
that our assistance has made the rich not 
only richer but more arrogant, and the poor 
not only poorer but increasingly bitter in 
their awareness of being hoodwinked and 
short-changed. 

And as for any reasonable comprehension 
of what we were trying to do, the cynicism 
in the underdeveloped countries seems to be 
in almost direct ratio to the ald we have 
provided. Tito’s Yugoslavia got $2.5 billion, 
and Tifo said the other day this was “only 
a small portion of what they should have 
given us.“ 

A Middle Eastern government chief recent- 
ly issued a demand—nothing less—for some 
$30 million “as a direct grant, not a loan,” 
implying we could not do less than grant it. 
This week the President of Uruguay said he 
was not interested in any U.S. aid if it meant 
investments at interest rates of 344 or 4 per- 
cent. We want real aid,” he said. 

It was also asserted recently by the London 
Times, a fairly dispassionate newspaper, that 
our $1.35 billion in aid to Iran in the last 
10 years had produred: “Inflation, economic 
dislocation, corruption, unhealthy fat, ex- 
change difficulties, chronic balance of pay- 
ments gaps, record corruption in contracts, 
waste on imports, economic wobbliness.” 

Does the President have some brandnew 
device to get our dollars and provisions past 
the outstretched hands of the foreign gov- 
ernment grafters and bureaucrats and into 
the hands and mouths of those who need it? 
Can he manage this without being con- 
demned for outrageous interference in the 
internal affairs of the beneficiaries? 

Has he the means to make sure that what 
we give Pakistan will not be viewed as hostile 
to India, and vice versa, or that aid to 
Israel will not prompt the Arab League na- 
tions to charge we are plotting their destruc- 
tion? 

Has he some new method to foreclose the 
likelihood that roads will be built in the 
wilderness, leading nowhere, or machine tools 
provided those whose only need is for 
shovels? 

Has he, in short, some yet-undisclosed 
means of making reasonably certain that 
what we send abroad produces strength for 
the free world and not merely contempt, 
waste, sloth and increased dependency? 


ald program a sure thing. In 15 years this 
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Nation has never lacked for a crisis to serve 
as a reason for helping our friends abroad. 
It will doubtless never lack for such a crisis 
in the next 15. 

But must we look forward, in 1976, to the 
same demands, for the same reasons, with 
the same futile prospects? This year of 
crisis is surely as good as any other to make 
a determined beginning toward an end of 
the perennial foreign aid crisis. 


University Chaplain Refutes Red Charge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. GEORGE P. MILLER. Mr. 
Speaker, at no time in history have free 
Societies been so gravely threatened. In 
our endeavors to protect the American 
heritage from external enemies we must 
not allow our priceless liberties to be 
destroyed from within by capricious acts 
in the name of patriotic fervor. 

Thomas Jefferson stated: 

Truth is the proper and sufficient an- 
tagonist to error and has nothing to fear 
from the conflict unless, by human inter- 
Position, is disarmed of her natural weap- 
ons, free argument, and debate. 


Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I am inserting an editorial appearing 
in the San Leandro Morning News that 
points to the laudatory stand of Father 
Joseph Quinn, chaplain of the Newman 
Club of the University of California. 
This cleric reaffirms the above principle 
enunciated by Jefferson and focuses at- 
tention on the folly of allowing emo- 
tionalism to obfuscate the opportunity 
for a free interchange of ideas. This 
editorial follows: 

Universtry CHAPLAIN REFUTES RED CHARGE 

Irresponsible charges of Communist infil- 
tration can do vast harm to the majority of 
students in American colleges who are loyal 
citizens. 

Recently such charges have been made in 
so-called high against students at 
the University of California, Berkeley. State 
Senator Hugh Burns is one of those who 
have made 

The students, for the most part, attempt 
to refute the senator, but they do not ob- 
tain as much press coverage because their 
Stature is not as elevated as that of a State 
senator. Now comes Father Joseph Quinn, 
chaplain of the Newman Club at the State 
university. 

Father Quinn has come to the defense of 
the vast majority of the students at UC 
and has cautioned the senator against the 
irresponsible charges. 

The clergyman points out in the letter 
to Senator Burns that the elected officers 
of the Associated Students took a strong and 
courageous stand against the editorial board 
of the Daily Californian, that student legis- 
lators Introduced a resolution to establish 
a theology department at Cal similar 
to that at the University of Iowa, and that 
university officials denied UC facilities to 
Malcom X, Black Muslim representative. 

Each of these issues have emotional values. 

Perhaps some of them should not have 
been resolved by the student legislators. The 
point is that they were made by elected stu- 
dent officials, for good or for bad. 
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Father Quinn declares that the “State 
senate’s factfinding Subcommittee on Un- 
American activities has leveled serious 
charges against the student body of the 
University of California. Such charges are 
irresponsible unless they point out not only 
the bare minority of students inyolved in 
subversive activity, but also the large num- 
ber of patriotic responsible students who 
have combated it.” 

The cleric does not minimize the dangers 
that are constantly a threat to the existence 
of a free society, however, he firmly believes 
the students should not be denied the praise 
which is due for the intelligent and patriotic 
use of their freedom. 

“Freedom is a fragile, but precious treas- 
ure,“ said Father Quinn. This is true. It 
is always possible that the enthusiasm of 
youth may exceed the bounds of prudence, 
but youth has on the campus as well as on 
the battlefield exerted ita enthusiasm for the 
defense of freedom. 

It would indeed be most costly to permit 
the fear of a very real and present danger 
to curb the exercise of academic freedom at 
the University of California, or any other 
campus. 


Indiana Technical College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
July 12 edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor had an excellent featured story 
on Indiana Technical College. 

Indiana Tech in Fort Wayne is an ex- 
cellent educational] institution. It is a 
self-help college. Seventy percent of 
the students are working part-time. 
Three hundred of its students last se- 
mester were from 51 foreign nations. 

The school is now working for formal 
accreditation. In order to qualify it is 
broadening its curriculum and enlarging 
its faculty. 

As a self-help college it has started a 
10-year campaign for $7.5 million to 
help meet its needs. 

Archie T. Keene, president of Indiana 
Tech and the faculty of Indiana Tech, 
are doing an excellent job in helping 
saoeng to help themselves to knowl- 

ge. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the Christian Science Montor editorial 
“Indiana Tech: A College Struggles To 
Survive.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIANA TECH; A CoLLEGE STRUGGLES To 

SURVIVE 
(By Robert Colby Nelson) 

Fort Warne, Inv.—Some Hoosiers say 
about Indiana Technical College that they 
don’t know any other college that started 
with nothing and grew into so much. 
Others, a bit more thoughtfully, say that 
Tech deserves credit for even more than a 
30-year struggle from a storefront classroom 
in downtown Fort Wayne to a genuine, grassy, 
20-acre, 23-building suburban campus. 

Purpose is the key to this unusual Indiana 
school’s growth and potential—a generous 
and durable purpose that appeals as glow- 
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ingly today in the handsome new science 
bullding as it did in that dingy early class- 
room, heavy with the mood of the depres- 
sion. 

Then and now the ideal: “To help you 
help yourself to knowledge.” 

The extent of its application here may be 
close to pace setting for American schools 
of this size. 

Anxious to study science and engineer- 
ing, but unable to afford the tuition and 
other costs of a 4-year college education, 
young men from throughout the United 
States and many nations overseas have found 
Indiana Tech the answer to their aspirations. 


STANDARDS HIGH 


Standards are high but costs are kept to 
bare minimum. Facilities are basic, not 
fancy. Teachers are dedicated and talented, 
Accelerated programs are available for those 
unable to spend more than 2 or perhaps 
3 years’ worth of time or money between 
high school and breadwinning. 

Most students live off campus. Many Tech 
wives work part time to help pay their hus- 
bands’ way. Such is the case in the home 
of this year’s top senior who, himself, 
worked for 8 years after high school to earn 
enough for college. Many single students 
have washed dishes at the local YMCA to 
pay for room and board so that every saved 
cent could go for education. 

Altogether, 70 percent of today's Tech 
students are working part time; 35 percent 
are married. 

There is a eports program. There are 
dances and parties and clubs. There is 
some dormitory life. But dogged studying 
has always had top priority. 

If any students have minded the temi- 
austerity of this way of getting an education, 
few have complained, according to Archie T. 
Keene, Indiana Tech president. 

OPPORTUNITY SIGHTED 

Dr. Ralph W. Young, faculty dean, philoso- 
phizes that: “There's always been lots of 
opportunity here if you just take hold of 
the problems.” 

Even most of the early graduations were 
strictly functional occasions. The boys went 
to the president's office to pick up their final 
grades, a diploma, and to shake hands. 
Then, more than likely, they headed straight 
for jobs. Today, many are in top engineer- 
ing assignments with major American cor- 
porations. 

The accelerated courses reflect the idea 
relatively new in 1930—of school adminis- 
trator-educator, John A. Kalbfleisch. founder 
of Indiana Tech, and its first president. He 
also believed Fort Wayne would serve ideally 
as the college location. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers here serve 
approximately 25 million people within a 
300-mile radius. The community offers 
handy inspection opportunities for faculty 
and students anxious to keep abreast of 
progressive engineering methods; part-time 
work for students while in school, and full- 
time work upon graduation. 

In August 1948 the school shifted from 
proprietary to nonprofit status as a cor- 
poration chartered by Indiana to conduct 
courses and confer degrees. This paved the 
way for encouraging endowments. 

Tech has become so widely known 
through the years, largely by word of mouth, 
that during this past semester there were 
more than 300 students on campus from 51 
nations overseas, and approximately 1,400 
students from the 50 States. 

There are 60 full-time and 60 part-time 
faculty members devoting increasing atten- 
tion to Indiana Tech's ever-broadening study 
programs, spreading now into the arts and 
humanities. 

SUPPORT SOUGHT 

It is against this historical background 
that Indiana Tech now joins the legion of 
American colleges reaching out for financial 
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support for major development programs. 
In some respects, however, the quest has its 
unusual vexations. 

It seems, for example, that the earnest 
nose-to-the-grindstone outlook of the school 
has been as diverting to some as it has been 
appealing to others. 

Some local citizens, it appears, apparently 
got and held an early impression of the 
school as not really a college at all in the 
usual sense of campus, dormitories, proms, 
and seminars. The busy, store-front class- 
room downtown seemed to them much too 
single purposed about its studies to be 
thought of as a full-fledged college. Conse- 
quently, they tended to put it aside in their 
thoughts as a candidate for educational aid. 


RECOLLECTIONS FADE 


Also, some alumni let recollections of their 
needy student days fade in the light of sub- 
sequent high-paying jobs, a plight not at all 
confined to Indiana Technical College. 

There were, of course, enough perceptive 
philanthropists, townspeople, and graduates 
to help the school along through the years. 
But there was never really enough margin to 
allow for great reserve building. 

As the educational demands of the space 
age began to be felt on the Nation's cam- 
puses, however, development planning could 
not be delayed at Indiana Tech. The drive 
for new excellence had to be mapped and 
communicated to friends of the college. 

Among physical requirements; new labora- 
tory facilities, a new library, dormitories, 
and a student-activities space. The present 
campus, purchased in 1957 from a junior 
college, needs major talloring to meet the 
distinctive needs of a technological school— 
accommodations for a new computer center, 
for example. 

Most important, however, is the quest for 
recognized academic excellence. For Indiana 
Tech this means taking steps now to acquire 
formal accreditation credentials. 

CURRICULUM BROADENED 

To qualify, the school is broadening its 
curriculum and enlarging its faculty to make 
way for a full program of liberal arts instruc- 
tion. Where appropriate, it is strengthening 
already high-caliber technical courses. And 
it is reexamining its capacities to meet a 
variety of student and faculty needs. 

It is a tribute to Tech’s academic stand- 
ards that its sclence and engineering grad- 
uates have long been welcome in the ad- 
vanced study programs of many other uni- 
versities. 

Meanwhile, Tech's friends have been pon- 
dering the costs of these many progressive 
steps—$7,500,000 worth, they calculate, across 
the next 10 years. It seems a staggering sum 
for the self-help college whose beginnings 
were so modest. 

Very early, however, two major gifts set 
the campaign into vigorous motion, 

In the fall of 1956 Lawyer-Businessman- 
Philanthropist Charles A. Dana offered Tech 
$300,000 for the construction of a new sci- 
ence building if others would more than 
match his gift. The community responded 
with $600,000 to equip the lab. 

PLEDGES GIVEN 

In February this year Fort Wayne Busi- 
nessman Dale W. McMillen, Sr., founder of 
the local Central Soya Corp., handed the 
college $1 million in signed pledges with 
a similar challenge proviso that an addi- 
tional $2 million be raised in matching funds. 
The drive to do so is now underway. 

Indiana Tech also has been enriched by 
substantial grants from overseas, the most 
generous of which was the $50,000 gift from 
a German industrialist deeply touched by 
the welcome the college extended foreign 
students. 

At times, the current moneyraising strug- 
gle seems almost overwhelming. But, 
President Keene wards off discouragement by 
recalling earlier crises and subsequent vic- 
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tories—in the same spirit, undoubtedly, 
as his many similarly challenged colleagues 
across the Nation. 

During wartime, for example, when en- 
rollment was down to 75 students and the 
faculty had dwindled to 6, he personally 
went out to find defense jobs to make up to 
teachers the earnings the school could not 
afford to pay and also remain open. It never 
closed. 

There was another special need just the 
other day. A Tech student from Cuba came 
in to explain that his wife had stayed be- 
hind to make his engineering studies pos- 
sible. He asked if the school could now 
help him rescue her from their troubled 
homeland “because I want her to know what 
it is to grow up in freedom." 

Funds are in measured supply at Indiana 
Tech these days, but an account was found 
that could be drawn upon, and the money 
for the young Cuban’s future was assured. 

From many such experiences during three 
decades, when supply has been challenged 
to meet demand, Indiana Technical Col- 
lege now draws reassurance for the future. 


Another Trial Balloon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of 
Thursday, July 13, 1961. 

As I have pointed out many times be- 
fore, and with great pride, the editors 
in my district have a particular ability 
to sum up great problems and to put 
their finger on the heart of a matter. 
This editorial is further proof of that. 
I am pleased to be able to call the edi- 
torial to the attention of my colleagues: 

ANOTHER TRIAL BALLOON 

“I'm all shook up.” 

This was the feeling of an Ottawan yes- 
terday when he heard that some National 
Guard units might be called. 

His concern stemmed from a statement 
made by Deputy Secretary of Defense, This 
official's viewpoint was that calling up of 
some National Guard and Reserve units is 
being considered strongly in view of the So- 
viet Union’s menacing attitude over Berlin. 

This consideration is a part of the new 
look at military readiness ordered by the 
President, to use the language of the New 
Frontiers, or, to put it another way, the ad- 
ministration hasn't made up its mind what 
the heck it’s going to do and is knocking 
around for ideas. 

We suspect rather strongly that the Na- 
tional Guard call-up story is another trial 
balloon cut loose by the administration. 

The trial balloon has two purposes, First 
is to get the reaction to such a callup and 
to smooth the way for what the President 
wants in the way of military funds from 
Co Second, the balloon is hoisted to 
startle the public, scare us a little, and to 
impress us with the idea that the adminis- 
tration is scurrying around getting ready to 
meet another crisis. 

Were we pointing to an ordinary war, a 
National Guard callup might be logical. 
But, according to a State official, the Kansas 
Guard could be mobilized fully in 2 months. 

If all h— breaks loose over Berlin, as it 
could at any moment, this country had 
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better be ready to cope with the situation 
in 2 hours, not 2 months. 

That's why we have troops in Berlin, 
missiles on launching pads, polar subs at 
sea, atomic bombers on the flight line and 
pentatomic divisions scattered around the 
world. 


Let’s Make Foreign Aid Less Costly and 
Operate It as Any Sensible Business- 
man Would 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Times of July 18, 1961. 

I think the Times has put the argu- 
ment for the President’s foreign aid pro- 
posal in the best possible form: let us 
now become sensible and businesslike in 
this all-important area; let us operate it 
as a businessman would to eliminate the 
waste and inefficiency that are inherent 
in the present system. I urge our col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, to read this edi- 
torial and consider the President's pro- 
posal with the attention it deserves and 
support it. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 18, 1961] 
Forricn Am: A LOOK AHEAD 

President Kennedy yesterday entered a 
critical week in his effort to modernize our 
foreign ald system. The objective is, as the 
Democratic platform of July 1960 promised, 
“to place our programs of international co- 
operation on a long-term basis to permit 
more effective planning.” 

What is the President trying to get Con- 
gress to do? Not necessarily to put more 
money into foreign grants or foreign loans 
but rather to adopt what Treasury Secretary 
Dillon has called the most efficient and least 
costly method of providing development as- 
sistance. The President wants to make such 
assistance, as nearly as possible, a unified 
operation, as any businessman would. He 
wants to plan a few years ahead, as any 
businessman would. He wants to put more 
responsibility on those who receive or borrow 
mutual aid funds. 3 

The President-elect had a task force work- 
ing on this idea last January, before he 
was inaugurated. He has submitted it to 
the friends of the United States in Western 
Europe and received their approval. He has 
tried to interest them in providing a cer- 
tain percentage of their own annual gross 
income each year for aid to underdeveloped 
countries—perhaps 1 percent. He has been 
following and perhaps inspiring the princi- 
ples of Secretary of State Rusk: “Power is 
not a matter of arms alone. Strength comes 
from education, fertile acres, humming work- 
shops, and the satisfaction and pride of 
people.“ 

The President suggests a new unit, the 
Agency for International Development. Sec- 
ond, he asks authority to borrow $7.3 billion 
from the Treasury during the next 5 years 
to finance economic development loans. This 
means he would not have to come to Con- 
gress every year to ask for new authority 
and new appropriations for that particular 
purpose. This is where the trouble comes. 
Congress is all for economy, which the new 
plan promises, but it is not in favor of let- 
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ting go any of its annual control over 
money. 

Speaker Sam RAYSURN is on recent record 
as saying that in spite of powerful pres- 
sures Congress will realize the necessity for 
long-continued planning and will accept the 
Kennedy plan. If the dollars we give or lend 
are to do their utmost for peace and pros- 
perity. Congress will have to pass some- 
thing closely resembling these proposals. 


Anniversary of Spain’s Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, July 18 
marks the 25th anniversary of the start 
of the Spanish Civil War which began on 
July 18, 1936. Under the leadership of 
Gen. Francisco Franco, the people of 
Spain were successful in stamping out 
the Communist threat to their country. 
Had that effort been unsuccessful, there 
is no telling to what extent communism 
would be in control in Europe today. 

The people of Spain were among the 
first in Europe to be subjected to the 
Communist way of life and Communist 
tactics. They chose to fight back in or- 
der to be able to live their own way of 
life, their right to believe in God, and to 
retain their dignity as human beings. 
They paid a very high price for it, to be 
sure, but the price would have been vast- 
ly greater had the Communist forces 
gained complete control of their country. 

During the past quarter of a century 
the United States and Spain have at- 
tained a high degree of mutual under- 
Standing and friendly relationship. 
Spain is today recognized as a depend- 
able friend and a strong ally of our coun- 
try. In the struggle against Communist 
imperialism and enslavement, Spain not 
only maintains a strong and strategic 
Position but is unquestionably a powerful 
bulwark of strength for the whole free 
world. 

The United States has established im- 
portant air and naval bases in Spain 
which give the free world forces a great 
Military advantage in their defense ef- 
fort. Furthermore, in the event of an 
international emergency, Spain could 
also provide many divisions of manpower 
to augment the forces of the free world. 

It is my belief that we must do every- 
thing possible to encourage the closest 
relations with Spain because we need all 
the resources and the support of all na- 
tions in the effort to successfully combat 
and repel international communism. 
Spain has much to offer in this respect 
that could well serve to fortify our posi- 
tion and to strengthen the entire free 
world. Spain, like the United States, is 
aware of the common danger which 
communism represents to mankind and 
will not hesitate to fight against this evil. 

On this historic oceasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the struggle of the Span- 
ish people to eliminate Communist dom- 
ination of their country, I want to extend 
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our greetings to General Franco and to 
the people of Spain. We express our 
solidarity with them in the common 
struggle. On this occasion, it is worth 
quoting from a letter of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, dated March 29, 1961, in 
which he said of General Franco: 

I have always held him in highest esteem. 


Mr. Speaker, I also wish to take this 
opportunity to express deep appreciation 
and recognition to His Excellency Mari- 
ano de Yturraldi, the Ambassador of 
Spain to the United States, who is a 
distinguished career diplomat and is 
doing an excellent job in promoting the 
most cordial relations between our two 
countries. f 


Attack on Pollution Is Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of ideological struggle we need to 
be reminded occasionally that there is 
another heritage we must safeguard for 
our children. 

We must preserve for them, and for 
ourselves, the natural riches bestowed 
upon this Nation. We must fight 
against destruction of our resources, in- 
cluding two of the most vital—water and 
air. These resources can be destroyed 
by pollution. 

The Yuma Daily Sun, one of Arizona’s 
best independent newspapers, of July 5 
has a thoughtful and timely editorial on 
the subject. Under unanimous consent, 
I include the editorial in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

ATTACK ON POLLUTION IS NEEDED 

We all hear a great deal about the won- 
ders of modern industrial civilization. But 
those marvels have some rather grim by- 
products that we have given all too little 
attention to, up to now. 8 

The one word that fits these byproducts 
is pollution: of the air, of the fresh water 
streams and lakes, even to some extent of 
the oceans we say we must now conquer in 
order to feed and give water to millions who 
will swell our population in the decades 
ahead. 

The Nation seems reasonably alert to the 
water pollution oe Moving through 
Congress toward esident Kennedy’s desk 
is a measure that would stiffen controls over 
stream use, and assist communities in ex- 
pensive efforts to reduce pollutants. 

The air we breathe is something else. 
Smog, a product of varied chemical pollut- 
ants, is becoming a commonplace even in 
some of the country’s cleanest cities with 
little industry. 

Every year doctors advise a few thousand 
residents of Los Angeles to leave its smog- 
ridden atmosphere for places with clearer 
skies. Usually these are persons suffering 
respiratory ailments. 

Some States, blaming automobile ex- 
hausts for a good deal of the trouble, al- 
ready have enacted or are threatening to 
enact laws that will compel the motor in- 
dustry to install so-called blow-by devices 
to reduce exhaust pollutants. California 
awaits only the first licensing of such a de- 
vice before enforcing this rule. 
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U.S. health officials, stressing the range of 
the pollution problem, note that some 7,000 
new chemical products are put into use 
every year. And, they say, every process has 
its byproduct wastes which must be dis- 
posed of somewhere—usually in the alr or 
streams. 

A feeling exists in Government health 
circles therefore that despite antipollution 
programs in some States and cities we are 
on the whole losing ground to a frightening 
health menace. 

Compounding the difficulty are the radio- 
logical wastes from nuclear processes. All 
these factors affect not only the air we 
breath but the food we eat. Insecticides 
have effects we are just starting to under- 
stand. 

The whole matter needs a coordinated at- 
tack and soon may get it. Top U.S. health 
officials with administration support, 
strongly favor a national environmental 
health center to draw together the best 
antipollution research efforts we can mount. 

The civilization we have built represents 
in large measure man’s triumph over his 
natural environment. But in fashioning 
this victory he is creating an artificial en- 
vironment that could exact a tremendous 
offsetting price. There is not too much time 
to avoid this cost. 


Freedom—Your Right and Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF . CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, in the Los 
Angeles Examiner for Sunday, July 2, 
1961, appeared the following text at the 
very top of its feature page for that 
date. I submit it just as it appeared. 

I am sure you and all my other dis- 
tinguished colleagues compliment the 
Los Angeles Examiner and the Los An- 
geles Herald Express for these two treat- 
ments bearing on the subject of patriotic 
responsibility and freedom. 
FPREEDOM—Yovur RIGHT AND RESPONSIBILITY 


What is the state of our liberties 185 years 
after the proclaiming of independence in 
America? 

Answers to that question are given ex- 

clusively in today’s issue of Highlight maga- 
zine. 
- Such noted legal minds as Robert Kennedy, 
US. Attorney General; James C. Sheppard, 
president of the California State Bar; and 
the Honorable Thomas P. White, associate 
Justice of the California Supreme Court, tell 
their opinions. 

“The United States must demonstrate to 
the free nations of the world, both old and 
new, that the freedoms enshrined in its Con- 
stitution are more than elegant words.“ (The 
Honorable Robert Kennedy, US. Attorney 
General.) 

“It should always be remembered that the 
saddest epitaph which can be carved to the 
memory of a vanished liberty is that it was 
lost because its possessors failed to stretch 
forth a saving hand while yet there was 
time.” (The Honorable Thomas P. White, 
associate justice of the California Supreme 
Court.) 

As has often been said, eternal vigilance 
is the price of liberty. Today we have begun 
to realize the tremendous cost of freedom 
and are taking steps to meet that price. With 
a realistic determination to spread liberty 
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throughout the world and to maintain it at 
home, we cannot fail to achieve our goal.“ 
(The Honorable Thomas Clark, Justice of 
the US. Supreme Court.) 

“We must be as conscious of the obliga- 
tions to our Government as we are of our 
privileges.” (James C. Sheppard, president 
of the State bar of California.) 


Berlin: Why Wait for Mr. K.? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent flash flood of refugees pour- 
ing out of the people’s paradise of Com- 
munist East Germany into West Berlin 
is a fresh reminder of why Khrushchev 
considers that outpost of freedom a 
“bone in his throat,“ and why the 
maintenance of the Allied presence 
there is so vital. But we should remem- 
ber that the Berlin crisis really is not 
solely envolved with the governing of 
that city, but that it is rather more sym- 
bolic of them any unresolved dilemmas 
left over from the Postdam Conference 
at the close of World War II. For if we 
let the Soviets succeed in limiting our 
concern to the city limits of Berlin alone, 
we have already permitted them to gain 
a concession from us in regard to the 
legitimate aspirations of the people of 
Eastern Europe who are held under 
Communist domination. We must not 
make any concessions in regard to Berlin, 
but, even more, we must not make any 
concessions, tacitly or otherwise, that 
trample the hopes of freedom-aspiring 
people now under Soviet rule. This is 
not only morally correct but it affords 
the West the broadest range of policy 
alternatives by which to call Khru- 
shchev's bluff. A recent Life magazine 
editorial presents a perceptive argument 
for a policy to take the initiative away 
from the Soviets. Under leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I wish to call 
this editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues, for their thoughtful considera- 
tion: 


BERLIN: Way Warr ror Mr. K.? 


The West can have a great issue in Eastern 
Europe, but only if we will wage real politl- 
cal warfare. 

This is a summer of foreboding in the 
West. Not since 1939 has that grisly prewar 
feeling run so strong. There is even a fa- 
talistic readiness—among three Americans 
in five, according to Reporter Samuel Lu- 
bell—to use nuclear weapons if need be. 
And all because Khrushchey has set another 
deadline—December 31—for a showdown on 
the free city of Berlin. 

President Kennedy could ameliorate this 
grim atmosphere by a positive line of action. 
It would, in our opinion, greatly reduce the 
chances of war over Berlin; or if worst comes 
to worst, it would put us in a better position 
to win such a war. Instead of waiting ap- 
prehensively for Khrushchey's deadline, 
Kennedy should set an earlier one of his own. 
Since Khrushchev has seen fit to raise the 
Berlin question, why should not Kennedy 
insist on the right of East Germans to self- 
determination in free elections, as promised 
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by Stalin at Yalta and Potsdam and by 
Khrushchey at Geneva in 1955? And on the 
similar rights of Poles, Hungarians, Ruma- 
nians, and Bulgarians, not to mention the 
Baltic peoples?—tights spelled out in treaties 
that have been systematically violated by 
Russia since the war. Kennedy recently gave 
verbal support to the East German rights 
and they are doubtless mentioned in the 
Allied replies to Khrushchey this week. 
What we suggest is that Kennedy now make 
a cause of self-determination for all Eastern 
Europe and back it with certain actions that 
could make Khrushchey sorry he ever opened 
the subject of Berlin. 

Militarily, Berlin is an exposed and highly 
vulnerable Western salient surrounded by 
400,000 Russian troops. Politically, however, 
it is a Western asset and a Communist lia- 
bility. It symbolizes the chief weakness of 
Soviet power, which is the unquenched de- 
sire for freedom of 100 million captive Euro- 
peans. They have demonstrated this desire 
by heroic revolts by fleeing westward by the 
million ever since World War II. East Ger- 
many alone continues to lose 4,500 refugees 
a week. A food shortage coupled with the 
threat to their escape hatch has just caused 


fresh demonstrations by East German work-. 


ers; some experts predict another revolt. 
Eastern Europe’s hatred of communism is so 
great a political liability to Khrushchey that 
it amounts to a military weakness as well. 
If there were war of any kind over Berlin, 
“the Russian rear” as Dean Acheson put it, 
“could be in turmoil overnight.” 

In view of this weakness, it is preposterous 
that Khrushchev should be allowed to get 
away with demands in Germany. His very 
belligerence is probably defensive. The 
West's passive and strictly defensive show 
of fortitude about Berlin is also somewhat 
incongruous. Berlin is not our Thermopylae; 
it is an opening to the heart of captive 
Europe, with which its cause is inextricably 
linked. The freedom of Europe was earned 
in blood (one-third of East Germany was 
held by American troops in 1945) and sealed 
in solemn treaties. Khrushchev should be 
summoned to a conference not about Berlin, 
but about the reunification of Germany with 
free elections under Big Four supervision; 
and about self-determination, free elections, 
free press, etc., in Eastern Europe as well. 

When he refuses, the West has several 
recourses to make him change his mind. 
They are not mere words and do not have 
to be shouted; they are acts of political war- 
fare, the kind of warfare he has so long 
conducted against us. 

One is economic sanctions. This could 
mean anything from a complete embargo 
on East-West trade to an undeclared but 
systematic sabotage of Western deliveries 
behind the Iron Curtain. The East bloc is 
much more dependent on this growing trade 
than the West. West German steel and 
ships, factories from Britain, grain from the 
United States are other items whose stop- 
page would hurt the Communist economies. 

Such measures might antagonize pro- 
Western opinion behind the curtain. But 
this could be at least neutralized by a radi- 
cal stepup in the way the West explains 
its aims and policies to the captive na- 
tions. The Voice of America, Radio Free 
Europe, RIAS, and other organs of propa- 
ganda could be remobilized. The “captive 
nations” theme, soft pedaled of late, has 
proved its ability to enrage Khrushchev. 
Although RFE did not foment the Hun- 
garian revolt, it has the power to stir up 
almost any degree of unrest that may suit 
our purposes. The chief problem is to say 
no more and no less than we are prepared 
to support with action. 

The * aajo pE in political 
warfare ve tary preparedness. 
(Khrushchey himself last week canceled pro- 
posed reductions in Russia's Armed Forces 
and upped his military budget by $3.5 bil- 
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lion.) Kennedy and his advisers are now 
deeply engaged in contingency planning to 
prove our resolve to defend Berlin. But if 
he enlarges his cause to the whole Eastern 
theater, the military planning should be 
enlarged, too, We could take various 
emergency steps, and the NATO command 
could move to a higher state of readiness. 
In appropriate combination and without 
fanfare, such acts would give Khrushchev 
the right message. 

It may be objected that political warfare 
of this kind is out of character for the 
Western democracies, or even impossible for 
an alliance of unequally resolute States. 
But that, surely, has been the trouble with 
Western policy: its divided and nerveless re- 
luctance to answer Khrushehev's political 
warfare with our own. Only strong Wash- 
ington leadership can change this state of 
affairs. On the anniversary of the 1953 East 
German reyolt last month, Leo Cherne re- 
marked: “If freedom is really our purpose 
then it must be defended where it was once 
enjoyed—not merely urged where it has 
never yet flowered. In fact, those who have 
never tasted freedom may never live under 
it, if those who have pioneered freedom (i.e., 
Europeans) are permitted to remain slaves.” 

This doubtless sounds like that old proposi- 
tion called rollback or liberation, which was 
gradually shelved as too risky in a nuclear 
age. Its opponents say it confronts the 
Communists with intolerable choices, like 
cornering a tiger. But since we face the 
risk of war for Berlin in any case, why not 
be smart about it as well as brave? Said 
Mayor Willy Brandt, “In negotiations, if you 
want to keep what you have, you must ask 
for more than you have.” 

There is no solution to the Berlin prob- 
lem (except Khrushchev’s solution) if it is 
isolated from the problem of the Germanys 
and Eastern Europe, the unfinished business 
of World War II. For the West to embrace 
this larger issue, controlling its course and 
timing, would put Berlin in a truer per- 
spective. It would tear the mask from Khru- 
shchev's absurd bellicosity on his weakest 
front. It would rescue our own Berlin policy 
from the trap of mere nuclear fortitude. It 
would put that policy back in touch with 
the great hopes we nurtured, and the obliga- 
tions we assumed, only yesterday. In East- 
ern Europe, their memory is still green, 


Let’s Be Ourselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune feels as I do, 
as evidenced from its editorial of July 
13, that the “American way” as we have 
known it, is the one we prefer: 

Wuat Wovutp Marraa Have Sam? 

We have no wish to appear ungracious to 
the President of either Pakistan or the 
United States. But we do confess to feeling 
just a little uncomfortable over the “shindig” 
the latter gave for the former on the grounds 
of George Washington's home at Mt. Vernon. 
The idea came, so it is said, from Mrs. Ken- 
nedy who, having dined in regal splendor at 
Versailles in France and Schoenbrunn in 
Austria, saw no reason why similar state 
festivities should not be held here. 

But there are differences. Versailles was 
more than a residence, even more than a 
palace. It was—and is—a kind of national 
showcase which still functions as such, 
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though under different auspices than its 
royal designers intended. Panoply and pomp 
fiourish in its gorgeous halls, its palatial 
rooms. But they seem artificial and con- 
trived and out of keeping with the spirit of 
Mt. Vernon, the country home of a quiet 
gentleman—something like wearing a three- 
cornered hat with an Ivy League suit. 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s famous 
Hyde Park picnic, where he served hot dogs 
on his lawn to the King and Queen of 
England, may not have been the ultimate in 
elegant entertainment. But we have a 
hunch it lay closer to the heart of America 
than all the elaborate and stagey folderol 
at poor old George Washington’s house. 


Checking on Interstate Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently proposed that the House Public 
Works Committee set up an FCI—teams 
of flying congressional investigators—to 
travel to different parts of the country 
and carry out on-the-spot investigations 
of the construction on the Interstate 
Highway System. 

This is the biggest internal improve- 
ment project in the history of any coun- 
try, and 90 percent of the cost is being 
borne by Federal tax revenues. The 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal Aid 
Highway System has already uncovered 
instances where funds have been mis- 
used and other corruption has taken 
place. The temptation is great and, 
therefore, the need for watchdog activ- 
ities is imperative. S 

The Des Moines (Iowa) Register con- 
curs with my proposal and has editori- 
alized in support of it. Under leave to 
extend my remarks, I include the edi- 
torial in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

CHECKING ON INTERSTATE PROJECTS 

The proposal by Representative FRED 
ScauweENceL, Republican, of Iowa, that a spe- 
cial team of investigators be employed to 
check on interstate highway construction 
work should be adopted. 

Such a step would be a sensible precau- 
tion, regardless of whether the congressional 
committee that has been assigned the task 
of protecting the public from fraud and 
shoddy work has solid grounds for suspicion. 

Billions of dollars are being spent on the 
Interstate System. In very State there is 
pressure to the work as rapidly as 
possible. The work of planning, contracting, 
and supervising the construction of these 
roads has been in addition to the normal 
load of State construction and maintenance 
work. 

The mere fact that such a huge program 
is being carried out on a hurry-up schedule 
increases the pressure on regular supervisory 
forces. Even under the best circumstances 
they may not be as thorough as they might 
wish to be. The huge program also presents 
contractors and suppliers with greater temp- 
tations than are present when there is less 
pressure for speed and more competition. 

Ordinarily the addition of another layer 
of investigators to check on work that is also 
checked and rechecked by State and Federal 
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inspectors would seem to be a waste of 
money and effort. In this instance the extra 
effort to make certain that the public gets 
its money’s worth in these new highways 
seems very much worthwhile. 


How Secret Can Soviet Civil Defense 
Be? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is not 
an easy matter to form a precise judg- 
ment on what our country should do and 
how far it should go in the matter of civil 
defense. This is an area where vast sums 
of the taxpayers’ dollars can be miser- 
ably used and fantastically wasted. Past 
expenditures in the field of civil defense 
leave little doubt that such has hap- 
pened. Had the requests for appropria- 
tions for this activity for the past 11 


years, 1951 to 1961, been granted in. 


total by the Congress, the staggering sum 
would come to $2,375,400,000. The ac- 
tual amount appropriated by the Con- 
gress during this period comes to $619,- 
961,550—a difference of $1,755,438,450. 

Mr. Speaker, no one with any sense 
of responsibility to the people of the 
United States would spare any amount 
of dollars to adequately protect the popu- 
lation and property of this Nation from 
the terrible consequences of nuclear war. 
The difficulty comes in determining the 
kind of programs that should be pursued. 
Much of the presentation for appropria- 
tions has been based on what the Rus- 
sians are doing in the field of civil de- 
fense. When the Office of Civil and De- 
fense Mobilization justified its expendi- 
tures before the Independent Offices 


_ Subcommittee on Appropriations, one of 


its witnesses testified to the Russian ef- 

fort and indicated that the Soviets had 

done considerable. Yesterday’s issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at page A5352 
carried an insertion Inside Russian Civil 

Defense,” by Henry Jordan. The com- 

mittee testimony and this article are 

contradicted by an article from the New 

York Times dated July 16, 1961 and writ- 

ten by Osgood Garuthers. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this article in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Soviet Lac SEEN IN CIVIL Derense—No Prac- 
TICE ALERTS HELD—ATTACK RISK PLAYED 
Down 

(By Osgood Caruthers) 

Moscow, July 8—With every report of 
practice alerts by civil defense authorities 
in the United States, Moscow’s propaganda 
journalists write caustic, jeering charges that 
people in the United States are suffering 
from nuclear jitters, that “the death mer- 
chants in the Pentagon are stirring up war 
hysteria.” 

Nothing of the sort happens here or any- 
where else in the Soviet Union, It does not 


seem likely to happen in the foreseeable 
future. 
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While the Kremlin rattles its rockets ond 
threatens the obliteration of whole nations 
by atomic and hydrogen bombs, scarcely a 
word is ever uttered that might instill in the 
Soviet people any fear, or even consclous- 
ness, of the dire possibilities of nuclear dis- 
aster. 

There are no outward signs of even the 
most elementary preparations for civil de- 
fense against nuclear blasts or fallout. No- 
where in Moscow or any other city visited 
by foreigners can one find signs pointing to 
shelters. In Moscow, Leningrad, and Kiev, 
the deep subway systems are considered ex- 
cellent shelters for large segments of the 
population in case of an ordinary air attack. 
But these could hardly be considered safe 
from the radiation effects of a nuclear at- 
tack. 

NO PRACTICE ALERTS HELD 


No practice alerts are held in Moscow. 
Posters giving instructions on the rudiments 
of civil defense work—how to fight fires and 
give aid to wounded—are extremely rare. 
They are found only here and there on the 
bulletin boards of factories or in workers’ 
union headquarters. And most of them are 
several years old. 

There is no propaganda about civil de- 
fense. There is no such thing as an effort 
on a citywide basis to organize block crews 
or house wardens for civil defense. 

In fact, the very term “civil defense“ is 
given another meaning. It has to do with 
the plans for mobilizing the people to fight 
in the streets against an invader. 

Children and youths in the Communist 
Pioneer and Komsomol organizations are 
given basic training in such activities. They 
are taught military discipline and are urged 
to be on the alert for enemy agents, spies, 
and saboteurs. 

At graduation time this year, young doc- 
tors and nurses were seen in formation, 
wearing blue overalls and carrying emer- 
gency splints and other equipment, on their 
way to practice ordinary field first-aid 
methods. 

SHELTERS ARE LACKING 

Foreign military experts assigned to em- 
bassies in Moscow say that in extensive 
travels around the Soviet Union they have 
seen little or no evidence of any construc- 
tion work on shelters that would protect the 
civilian population from nuclear attack. 

If the Soviet leaders have assured their 
own safety in some deep atomproof shelter, 
they have kept it as dark a secret as they 
have whatever plans they might have drawn 
up for wide-scale civil defense in the event 
intercontinental missiles start flying. 

A number of experts in the United States 
have reported secret information to the ef- 
fect that the Soviet Union has drawn up 
such massive plans, that it has allotted huge 
funds to the construction of shelters and has 
mobilized its people in a great preparedness 
campaign. 

However, nothing that can be seen, heard. 
or read here in Moscow gives even a hint of 
support for such reports. 

There is little doubt that the Soviet mili- 
tary chiefs have, indeed, drawn up carefully 
detailed plans on how to take care of the 
civilian population as well as the nation's 
armed forces in the event of an atomic at- 
tack. 

However, the whole tendency here seems 
to be to deemphasize such themes. There 
seems to be a conscious effort not to spread 
undue alarm among a people whose mem- 
ories of the horrors of the last war are still 
vivid. 

Moreover, one gets the feeling that the 
Soviet leaders and their military chiefs, 
while keeping their forces and weapons at 
constant peak readiness, are steeped in con- 
fidence either that their first retaliatory 
blow against any surprise attack would be 
decisive or, probably more likely, that there 
will not be such an attack. 
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Address by Hon. Charles E. Goodell, of 
New York, Before Annual Convention 
of Eighth District of the American 
Legion, Department of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on July 
15, the Honorable CHARLES E. GOODELL, 
who represents the 43d District of New 
York, was the main speaker at the 23d 
Annual Convention of the Eighth District 
of the American Legion, Department of 
New York, held in Jamestown, N.Y. 

Before becoming a Representative, Mr. 
GoopELt served in the U.S. Navy during 
World War II, and in the Air Force dur- 
ing the Korean conflict. In the short 
time that he has served in Congress, he 
has proved to be an able legislator and 
an outstanding debater, commanding the 
attention of the House membership. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am happy to include his speech which 
follows: 

ADDRESS BY Hon. CHARLES E. GOODELL, OF 
New YORK 

It is a privilege to be asked to address the 
Eighth District American Legion Convention 
this year. I speak to you today as Americans 
and I will not invoke your loyalties to either 
the Republican or the Democratic Parties. 

The members of the American Legion are 
citizens who have fought and bled and 
suffered for freedom. Let me tell you today, 
that though our guns are silent, we are at 
war with international communism. The 
sooner we face up to this fact the more 
change we will have for survival. I speak 
bluntly when I say that . respects 

we 


personally, but in this great free land the 
firm resolve of the people is inevitably felt 
by our leaders. 

President Kennedy has stated that we are 
embarked upon “a decade of development” 
throughout the world. Two-thirds of the 
world's peoples today live in the free world 
and one-third in the Sino-Soviet bloc. We 
control in the free world 69 percent of the 
steel production, 79 percent of 
aluminum production, and 79 percent of 
electric power production. We are strong 
militarily. We are strong economically. We 
need not back down in any international 
crisis. But nonetheless we are losing the 
world because the enemy of our freedom, 
the enemy of our way of life, is dictating 
precisely where we will next do battle—on 
what terms, on what issues, and with what 
weapons. We are on the defensive and we 
seem bedazzled with the idea that con- 
cissions to Communists can buy a restless 
peace. 

As we move well into the 1960's, our peo- 
ple must understand that peace with free- 
dom can only survive if we, in this cold war, 
pass the test of fortitude in the same way 
our brothers and our ancestors have met 
that test in the past. If our country and 
our people, with a whimper and a wail, em- 
brace compromises with communism to 
avoid hard decisions, we are already in death 
row as a nation, And if the United States 
of America goes under, mankind will face 
a night without end. 

President Kennedy needs reinforcements 
from our people. He needs you and me— 
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Republicans and Democratse—standing firm 
behind him and, if necessary, even pushing 
him on the issues that Involve life and death 
for our civilization. 

I'd like to talk to you today about one or 
two of the most crucial issues upon which 
public opinion must be rallied if we are, in 
the words of Bertrand Russell, to “acquiesce 
in our own survival.” 

1. President Eisenhower in 1958 accepted 
a voluntary suspension of testing of nuclear 
weapons. We have no evidence that Russia 
has violated this voluntary agreement. But 
we know that underground testing can be 
concealed. In 1958 this country was far 
ahead of Russia in its capabilities to utilize 
the great nuclear potential of weaponry. If 
Russia has been secretly testing for the past 
three years, they may now have passed us 
by. Mankind is on the threshold of new 
fantastic discoveries in nuclear science. 
Some of those developments will be un- 
imaginably fearful. We had better acquire 
such monster weapons first or we don’t have 
much to say about the decade of the 1970's. 
As the 1950's has been the decade of abund- 
ance, the 1970's can be the decade of bond- 
age if we go to sleep today. 

We'd better start developing the deadly 
neutron bomb and the lithium bomb right 
now. I ask you what would have happened 
after World War II if the Communists had 
had the atom bomb instead of the United 
States? Europe, Asia, and Africa would have 
almost certainly been overrun by godless 
men. I doubt if our own Western Hemis- 
phere could have survived if the atom bomb 
had been in the hands of Joseph Stalin in- 
stead of Harry Truman. What do you sup- 
pose would happen tomorrow if Khrushchev 
announced the successful testing of a neu- 
tron bomb which has no blast or heat but 
kills all life within a wide radius of its target? 
No one can doubt that the Dark Ages would 
settle on freedom for centuries to come. 

And yet we are today listening with one 
ear to the siren call of craven, wishful 
thinkers who tell us that these weapons are 
too awesome to develop and we should there- 
fore trust the Communists in not developing 
them. These misled people point convinc- 
ingly to the history that armament races 
solve nothing, but merely increase the heavy 
load on all mankind. They then jump the 
wide gulf and land on the conclusion that we 
can avoid the race with Russia by refusing 
to run. I tell you the race with communism 
is on, in deadly earnest, and if we refuse to 
run we will lose by default. And frankly, 
the likelihood of a real agreement on disar- 
mament with the Communists will be greatly 
enhanced by Communist certainty that they 
are losing the race to a resolute and de- 
termined free world. We must renew nuclear 
tests immediately. The spark of hope for 
real disarmament can be kept alive only if 
freemen stay ahead of the enemies of peace. 


2. Much has been said about our prestige 


abroad. We are obsessed with the desire 
to please the ignorant, the backward, the 
savage in this world. America trimming its 
sails to the opinions of illiterate peasants 
in South America is like a commanding 
general popularizing himself with the raw 
recruit by consulting him about military 
strategy. Our job is not to be popular in 
the world, it is to be respected. Sure, we 
must live by our Christian principles and die 


for them if necessary. Sure, we must dem- 


onstrate that we want to help the little 
people throughout the worid to attain a 
better life. In the words of Arnold Toynbee, 
ours “is the first generation since the dawn 
of history in which mankind dared to be- 
lieve it practical to make the benefits of 
civilization available to the whole human 
race.“ That's our dazzling, inspiring mes- 
sage to impoverished people on this globe. 
But we have been foolish enough to believe 
that our demonstration of freedom and 
abundance at home and our good intentions 
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abroad are enough to bind a steadfast 

friendship with a poor beggar on the streets 

of Caracas, Venezuela, or in Laos. 

When you take a hungry man, who has 
struggled all his life just to bring home 
a handful of rice or garbage to keep his 
Tamily alive, he’s not interested in talking 
about freedom or human rights. He will 
vote with his stomach, He will shout for 
a Castro in a hysterical mob because Castro 
promises him land and food. He will even 
shut his eyes for a while to unspeakable 
repression and the bloodshed of his own 
family and neighbors. 

America is making a dangerous mistake 
in the way it is. seeking to defend the un- 
derdeveloped nations of the world. We be- 
lieve in the shining ideal of self-determina- 
tion, meaning that however impoverished 
in mind and spirit the natives of the jungle 
are, they know what’s best for themselves. 
This just is not true. Such people cannot 
be expected to see through the false facade 
of communism until communism has their 
country by the throat and it's too late. I 
will never criticize our leaders, and Presi- 
dent Kennedy particularly, because his 
prestige among the ignorant and down- 
trodden of South America, for example, falls 
to a low ebb. We cannot transplant the 
full-blown flower of freedom to a nation 
where only 1 percent of its people are 
literate. Yet that is just about what we 
have been attempting to do in many aspects 
of our foreign ald program. 

St. Paul said to his worldly followers, who 
knew little of the spiritual verities, “I have 
fed you with milk and not with meat.” 
Let's stop trying to feed underdeveloped 
countries political food they are unable to 
digest. They are newborn bables. They 
need milk, not charcoal-broiled steak. 

3. You know there is a lot of fuzzy think- 
ing about the Communists. If you and I 
suddenly came upon a man about to throw 
himself off the Third Street bridge, the first 
thing we would do, if we could, would be 
to hold him back by force. There would 
be time enough to lecture him and reason 
with him after the immediate danger had 
passed. When we see an underdeveloped 
country about to embrace communism, the 
first thing to do is to prevent such a dis- 
aster by force, and then reason with the 
people about the type of government that 
can best serve the people's needs. Commu- 
nism is not a national system of govern- 
ment. It is an international conspiracy of 
evil, dedicated to the destruction of human 
dignity and human rights. It feeds upon 
fear and force and ignorance. It can be 
defeated only by the unshakable faith and 
courage of strong men who have flourished 
in the sunshine of freedom and who are 
willing to risk their lives to keep that sun 
shining. 

This is the time when we should pray in 
unison the stirring words of Josiah Gilbert 
Holland: 

“God give us men, 

A time like this demands strong minds, 
stout hearts, true faith, and ready 
hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who express opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor—men who will not 
lie.” 

President Kennedy not long ago told the 
Congress of the United States, and I quote: 
“The complacent, the self-indulgent, the soft 
societies are about to be swept away with 
the debris of history.” I agree with the 
President. We'd better wake up as a people 
and stand up as a Nation, before it is too 
late. 

We must begin to fight the war with in- 
ternational communism to win. It is time 
we countered Communist pressures on our 
weak points with real pressure on Commu- 
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nist weaknesses. It is time we- abandoned 
our defensive position for a strong offense 
of freedom. I don’t mean we should start 
a hot war or invade countries now behind 
the Iron Curtain, but it is imperative to our 
survival that we recognize that neither hot 
Wars nor cold wars are won by weakness 
and compromise. When we give foreign na- 
tions help, let's make it unmistakeably clear 
that we insist that the money, the material, 
the food, or whatever else it is that we're 
giving them, be used to help those people 
in the way we want it used. If the little 
band of rich intellectuals who are exploiting 
the people in some underdeveloped countries 
Tefuse to accept our aid on our terms, then 
80 be it. They will soon see the great benefits 
flowing to the people of neighboring coun- 
tries who have had the good sense to keep 
Uncle Sam happy while he is forking out 
the money they need to live on. And believe 
me, we are paying a high price to help the 
less fortunate peoples of the world. Presi- 
dent Kennedy's request for a total of $5.2 
billion for this fiscal year in foreign aid will 
cost every taxpayer an average of $97. Ad- 
mitting that the price must be paid, it is 
my feeling that you veterans of war want 
your Co; to see to it that the money 
does the job that has to be done. 

We are so sensitive today about our pres- 
tige in the eyes of underdeveloped peoples 
that we lean over backwards to avoid inter- 
ference in the way that they spend our 
money. In addition, we give our friends who 
are committed 100 percent to our cause 
piddling amounts of aid while we send 
enormous amounts of aid to neutral coun- 
tries who refuse to support our policies. This 
was dramatically brought to the world’s 
attention last Wednesday when the Presi- 
dent of Pakistan, Ayub Khan, spoke bluntly 
to a joint session of Co: 5 

Pakistan is anti-Communist and it sides 
consistently with the United States as a 
friend, India slaps us in the face and clings 
to a philosophy of neutralism. Throughout 
the world neutralism is a burgeoning force. 
Is it any wonder? We are subsidizing it. We 
reward the boys who play both sides against 
the middle and virtually ignore our friends 
because we can count on them anyway. 

The simple and the foolish answer to 
abuses in foreign aid expenditures is to 
abandon the foreign aid program. Such a 
Policy would be, in my opinion, disastrous 
for this country and the free world. We 
can no longer turn our backs on the world 
without sooner or later getting a dagger right 
between the shoulder blades. 

President Kennedy has promised a com- 
Plete revamping of our foreign aid program. 
He has asked Congress to authorize the 
Spending of taxpayers’ money, not for 1 year 
or 3 years, but for 5 years into the future. 
He has asked Congress to give up its con- 
trol over the spending of the taxpayers’ 
money by permitting the President to bor- 
row money without the necessity of congres- 
sional appropriations. 

Although I support the President in his 
Tesolve to clean up the foreign aid program 
and to increase the amounts of foreign aid, 
I will never vote for a which re- 
quires Congress to abdicate its responsibility. 
This issue will come before the Congress 
this summer and I predict that we who 
represent you taxpayers back home will in- 
sist that the foreign aid program undergo 
the most careful congressional scrutiny every 
year. I believe a fair and effective foreign 
aid bill will be passed that will thrust this 
country forward in its great crusade to pro- 
mote the dignity and freedom of man 
throughout the world. 

And so that is my message to you who 
carry the wounds of war in your bodies and 
in your hearts. The American Legion has 
always carried the message of strength and 
courage to our people. You have never been 
fooled by the fuzzy-minded people who 
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think Communists have good intentions and 
will compromise with weakness. President 
Kennedy will make no decision more critical 
in the coming weeks than the decision as to 
when we start nuclear testing again. We 
can continue to talk with the Russians about 
disarmament but a renewal of nuclear test- 
ing will serve notice upon them that we 
mean business. 

Let's forget about our prestige with the 
man in the street abroad and do the job 
that has to be done to help the people of 
the world attain their aspirations. We will 
sacrifice whatever it takes in the faith, as 
expressed by Benjamin Franklin at the birth 
of this Nation, that “God rules in the affairs 
of men.” 

In that faith, we cannot fail. 

Thank you. 


Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Columbia Record of Columbia, S.C., 
carried in its July 15, 1961, issue an 
editorial which is very complimentary 
about the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Munot] and his 
successful efforts to clarify a side issue 
in the Federal-aid-to-education fight. 
The editorial is entitled appropriately 
“ ‘Bulldog’ Munpr Clears the Air.” I 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“BULLDOG” MUNDT CLEARS THE AIR 


Even if the House of Representatives kills 
the Federal aid to education bill which it 
shortly will debate, moneys formerly made 
available to impacted areas will be forth- 
coming. With this assurance, the House can 
discuss the general aid measure without fear 
of losing the noncontroversial benefits of 
Public Laws 815 and 874. 

Congressmen have the assurance of the 
Kennedy administration, through its sena- 
torial leader, that impacted area funds will 
be voted before September. For the effective 
removal of these funds from consideration, 
the House (and the country) owes a con- 
siderable debt of gratitude to Senator KARL 
Monor, of South Dakota. 

The midwestern Senator, the day before 
expiration of Public Laws 815 and 874, won 
an admission from Senator MIKE MANSFIELD 
that the schools can count on the funds 
being available when school doors open in 
September. 

On June 29, Senator MANSFIELD (under 
questioning from Senator Muxpr) declared 
that the Kennedy administration would 
await the House vote and, in the event of a 
negative vote, would then pass impacted area 
legislation. 

Knowing that school superintendents the 
Nation over are actively planning their fall 
programs, Senator Murr asked: Does the 
Senator feel superintendents and boards of 
education and contractual officials could go 
ahead with confidence in making necessary 
contractual relations that they must now 
make with teachers for the next year, with 
the assurance that at the appropriate time, 
by one device or another, Congress will re- 
new this legislation?” 

Senator MANSFIELD answered: “I can only 
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give the Senator my assurance, but I think, 
knowing the way the Senator ‘bulldogs’ these 
matters, having had close contact and ex- 
perience with him over the past 19 years, 
what he has in mind will be forthcoming, 
and that the need for a continuation of this 
program will be met and complied with.” 

The House, and the Nation, should thank 
Senator Bulldog“ Muwnor for his diligence 
and persistence in assuring continuance of 
the impacted area aid before the crucial 
House debate. 


Is Arizona a Poor State or Really a Rich 
State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave previously granted, I would 
like to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial entitled “Is Arizona 
a Poor State or Really a Rich State?” 
which appeared in the Tucson Daily 
Citizen, Tucson, Ariz., of July 12, 1961: 

Is ARIZONA A Poor STATE on REALLY A RICH 
STATE? 


Arizona is a rich State and New York is a 
poor State. 

New York is a rich State and Arizona is a 
poor State. 

Which of those two statements is false? 

Now, if you stopped and make a snap 
choice we can tell you you're wrong. Which- 
ever statement you picked was wrong be- 
cause both statements are right. 

But don't blame us for trickery. We're 
just repeating what the benevolent bureau- 
crats in Washington say. 

The full explanation of how Arizona is a 
rich State one day and a poor State the 
next is contained in Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER’s column on the opposite side of this 
page. Whatever your attitude toward Sena- 
tor GOLDWATER, the facts in this case speak 
for themselves. 

The point is that in one area of Federal 
aid, the unemployment assistance voted last 
spring, Arizona is classed as one of the rich 
States which contributes toward such poor 
States as New York, Pennsylvania, and Mli- 
nois, 

In another area of Federal aid, school as- 
sistance, Arizona is classed by another set 
of bureaucrats as a poor State which would 
receive help from such rich States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

When you put two such Federal programs 
side by side the put and take business be- 
comes more apparent, more expensive and 
more silly. When you look closely on even 
the one program for Federal aid to schools 
the put and take element also shows up. 


We have been hearing about Federal aid to 
Arizona schools as though it were manna 
from out of the sky that costs us nothing. 
The State superintendent's report on 1959-60 
school support in Arizona showed a total 
effort costing $106.6 million. Of this total 
$12.6 million, or almost 12 percent, pur- 
portedly came from Federal sources. 

Representative Monats K. UpaLL, Democrat, 
of Arizona, calls this a substantial measure of 
Federal aid and claims nearly $1 out of every 
$8 in Arizona's school budgets comes from 
that familiar and generous Uncle Sam. 
However, more than $8 million of that $12.6 
million put into Arizona schools from Fed- 
eral sources actually was taken from Arizona 
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as our share of Federal taxes imposed for 
present programs. 

Thus Federal aid actually has amounted 
to less than 4 percent, not 12 percent. And 
three-fourths of that so-called aid is money 
paid to school districts, such as districts in 
Tucson, because of defense installations 
which pay no taxes. The Federal bureau- 
crats are the ones who like to call that aid. 

In the expanded school aid program now 
being argued in Congress, Representative 
UpalLL reports Arizona’s total of aid would 
increase to approximately $20 million. But 
Arizona's taxes toward the total program 
would amount to $13 million. 

The amount of actual aid is far less than 
exponents of the program would have you 
believe. Considering the redtape, the nec- 
essary controls, and the cost of administering 


the program through Washington, is It worth 


it? 

Federal aid to education is being sold hard 
by those school administrators who see it 
as an easy way to get money without local 
interference and responsibility. It is being 
supported by those who want the Central 
Government to extend its powers in every 
direction. — 

The school aid program may fail in Con- 
gress this year but for the wrong reason. 
It may fall because of ments over 
who will get the money and how. It should 
fail because it's an expensive, impractical 
program which the people themselves don't 
want and don’t need. 


Cut-Rate TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, here 
is a suggestion that appeared as an edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal on 
July 13: 

THE FORGOTTEN LAMPLIGHTERS 

5 s good news for the folks in Tennes- 

Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Georgia, who buy their elec- 
tricity from the power lines of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Some of them already 
were paying rates below those set in 1933 


when TVA started; the other day, as a trib-. 


ute to the late Senator Norris, TVA cut rates 
by at least another 8 percent. 

Now, it’s certainly nice that a sentimental 
observance can be made the occasion of a 
price cut, and we wonder why every private 
utility company in the country can’t tfford 
to do the same h to its own founder. 
But, then, TVA isn’t bound by crass con- 
siderations of profit and loss. It pays no 
taxes, borrows at bargain rates from the 
Treasury, and doesn't have to worry about 
operating in the red because the taxpayers 
everywhere own It, 

However, we don’t mean to quibble. On 
the contrary, we want very much to get into 
the spirit of the thing. Now that Senator 
Norris is duly honored, TVA ought to fol- 
low through by picking a prominent Amer- 
ican every month and paying him the same 
compliment of a rate cut. Eventually, TVA 
customers would get their electricity for 
nothing, but that’s not much different from 
getting it way below cost. 

If TVA likes our proposal, we suggest that 
the names of Americans to be so honored 
should be drawn from all the States except 
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Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, North Caro- 
Una, Virginia, and Georgia; the folks in the 
other 44 States, after all, are entitled to en- 
joy at least a little reflected glow from the 
TVA lamps they keep lighted. 


Facing Up to the Bully 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, with 
the eyes of the world focused upon the 
Berlin situation there is growing con- 
cern as to whether the United States 
will assert its rights or whether it will 
acquiesce in meeting the demands of 
Nikita Khrushchev thus allowing the 
Kremlin to force us out of West Ger- 
many and hand that nation over to the 
Communist regime in Moscow. 

The following editorial from the July 
15, 1961, issue of the Altoona Mirror 
summarizes the Berlin situation in a 
telling manner and emphasizes that un- 
less we stand our ground against the Red 
threat, we can expect nothing short of 
defeat in the effort to respect and en- 
force the agreement regarding occupa- 
tion of West Germany: 

THE BERLIN Issvue—Facinc Ur To THE BULLY 


As our Government began weighing our 
warmaking capabilities this week, in re- 
sponse to Premier Khrushchev's threats over 
Berlin, it also should give serious considera- 
tion to three of the most vital factors in the 
Berlin situation: 

1. We have been moving steadily back- 
ward under the Communist push because 
our Government leaders have sought to tem- 
porize with the Russians, have lacked the 
will to win, and have been thinking in terms 
of negotiations. 

The record shows that in every single in- 
stance where we have sought negotiation, 
we have lost. We have negotiated to stall; 
the Reds have negotiated to win. Look at 
Laos: There, we settled gladly for a neutral- 
ist regime. That always is the Red pre- 
Uminary to complete takeover. The Com- 
munists won. 

2. While we have been fussing over the 
missile gap, we have been losing the little 
wars everywhere, in Laos, Cuba, Tibet, Mid- 
die East, Africa—and we have been losing, 
not to nuclear weapons—but to rifles, pistols, 
machineguns, and even stones. 

3. We have been defeated at every turn 
in our counterpolitical war with the Com- 
munists. We have failed to present for 
Moscow a situation in each crisis where it 
must settle for something less than it 
sought; we have failed to hold on to what 
we have, much less gain ground. 

We should make a world issue of Khru- 
shehev's threat to violate Russia's treaties 
on Berlin, and make it clear that we will 
hold it to its word; that if Russia persists 
in its treaty violation on Berlin, then all 
our wartime pacts with the Soviets must 
become suspect, and matters for reconsidera- 
tion. This in turn should abrogate the of- 
ficial status this country has given every 
Red satellite nation, and disrupt the entire 
Soviet world. 

As a matter of fact, it seems plain enough 
that we have these choices, or the grim al- 
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ternative of surrendering on Berlin, either 
by complete acceptance of Krushchev’s 
terms, or the more likely proposition of 
equivocation, and handing over to Moscow 
what the Kremlin really expects, an advance 
in the Soviet strategy to push us out of 
Berlin, and perhaps make it a free city, 
which in the Kremlin lexicography means a 
Red city. 

In Cuba, by one smashing use of an in- 
finitesimal portion of this military power 
which now is being reviewed, we could have 
put a democratic government in Cuba, 
ousted the Red dictator Castro, and asserted 
our determination to protect this hemi- 
sphere from any Red incursion, no matter 
how evasive, legalistic, or small. 

But, instead, we weaseled out, and we let 
the Communists gain a victory nearly 4,000 
miles from their homeland and right smack 
on our own doorstep—and we scarcely raised 
a finger to stop them, 

Here, then, lies the terrible danger of Ber- 
lin. Here is why the possibility of inad- 
vertent war rises frightfully in the Berlin 
crisis. 

Every expert, and official source, concurs 
that the Kremlin does not want war. It 
wants victory without war. It uses our own 
fear of war to threaten us and force us to 
back down. 

But, in Berlin, surrender for us would 
mean a moral victory for communism that 
the Western anti-Communist coalition 
could not survive. It would degenerate into 
a mere nominal representative of the ideol- 
ogy of freemen, wide open for infiltration 
and continued permeation by the Reds 
* + © the of the end of what the 
world thought, in 1945, was the victory of 
freemen everywhere. 

Mr. Kennedy backed down on Laos, on 
Cuba, and then he consented to meet Khru- 
shchey at Vienna. Some have put these 
down as errors to be expected in a new 
President. 

These are errors neither the United States 
nor the free world could afford. 

There is the greatest doubt—and it Is 
echoed by newspapers in London, in Paris, 
and elsewhere—that the President can af- 
ford one more such error. 

The time to open our counterpolitical 
offensive against Khrushchev is now. 

We can and should review our military 
potentiality. But, equally important, if not 
more so, is a review of our will to use it— 
and a review of the only thing that will 
make it unnecessary to use it—our counter- 
Propaganda power. 

The Peace Corps may be a sound idea, but 
it Is not the answer; the economic aid for 
needy countries within reason is sound, but 
it is silly to have any one tell us that this 
is the answer. 

The only answer which can avert a peril- 
ous showdown on Berlin is a „ un- 
expected counterpunch that will knock 
Khrushchev off balance and take his mind 
off his anticipated victory on Berlin. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, 


the 


_ plight of the captive nations is among 


the most tragic results of the last war. 
Prior to the outbreak of that war in- 
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Gependence reigned throughout East- 
ern Europe, in all lands extending 
from the Gulf of Finland to the Aegean 
Sea. Peoples in nearly all these coun- 
tries, the Estonians, Latvians, Lithuan- 
ians, Poles, Czechoslovaks, Hungarians, 
Bulgarians, Rumanians, Albanians, and 
others, had regained their full freedom 
at the end of the First World War, and 
enjoyed it during the interwar years. 
However, the last war, fought for the 
Cause of freedom, proved fatal to the 
freedom of these peoples. Some of them 
had already fallen behind the Iron Cur- 
tain during the war, and by the end of 
the war nearly all of them had become 
victims of Soviet deceit and duplicity. 
Still others were subsequently added to 
the long list of Soviet victims. 

Today, more than 16 years after the 
war, these peoples still suffer behind the 
impervious Iron Curtain and are sub- 
jected to Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny. In voicing and echoing the gen- 
uine desires of these peoples for freedom 
on this Captive Nations Week, let us 
hope that they will attain their goal, 
their richly deserved freedom. 


One Hundred Billion Dollars Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Chi- 
cago Daily News, in a recent editorial 
July 13, 1961—asks a series of questions 
with respect to foreign aid that demand 
Serious and clear answers: 

President Kennedy said of the $4.8 billion 
foreign aid legislation: “I consider this bill 
to be probably the most vital piece of legisla- 
tion in the national interest that may be 
before the Co this year.” 

So it may be, though it runs in fast com- 
pany with the arms program and various 
Other measures. not unconnected with the 
national survival. Indeed, the National Sci- 
ence Foundation only this week declared 
that expenditures running up to $8 billion 
& year were in prospect if this Nation wishes 
to maintain its position in the scientific 
World in the next decade. Survival nowadays 
depends upon many things. 

So we rise again, not to question this Na- 
tion's membership in the fraternity of free 
nations, but to remind that, survival being a 
Many-faceted job, there are certain obliga- 
tions upon the Executive and the Congress 
attending any single phase of it. 

One obligation is to relate each part of the 
job to all the other parts, and to relate the 
total cost to the Nation's ability to bear it. 

Another is to make certain that each dol- 
lar buys as much as possible of whatever we 
are trying to buy—arms, scientific excellence, 
or strength for the free world. 

President Kennedy touched on this matter 
in his Monday foreign-aid speech, saying: 
“We are bringing new people into this foreign 
aid organization. We are getting the best 
talent we can get.” 

We hope Congress, without making a 
Political free-for-all of it, will press him for 
Some further, more specific answers. 

We hope those questions will relate to the 
fact that after nearly $100 billion in foreign- 
aid expenditures, there is slight evidence 
that we have brought the benefits of 
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democracy, freedom, and a better life to any 
except those who either already had them, 
or at least had the basic know-how to get 
them. 

On the contrary, it has been common ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped countries 
that our assistance has made the rich not 
only richer but more arrogant, and the poor 
not only poorer but increasingly bitter in 
their awareness of being hoodwinked and 
short-changed. * 

And as for any reasonable comprehension 
of what we were trying to do, the cynicism 
in the underdeveloped countries seems to be 
in almost direct ratio to the aid we have 
provided. Tito’s Yugoslavia got $2.5 billion, 
and Tito said the other day this was “only 
a small portion of what they should have 
given us.” . 

A Middle Eastern government chief re- 
eently issued a demand—nothing less—for 
some $30 million “as a direct grant, not a 
loan,” implying we could not do less than 
grant it. This week the President of 
Uruguay said he was not interested in any 
U.S. aid if it meant investments at interest 
rates of 3% or 4 percent. We want real 
ald,” he said. 

It was also asserted recently by the Lon- 
don Times, a fairly dispassionate newspaper, 
that our $1.35 billion in aid to Iran in the 
last 10 years had produced: “Inflation, 
economic dislocation, corruption, unhealthy 
fat, exchange difficulties, chronic balance-of- 
payments gaps, record corruption in con- 
tracts, waste on imports, economic wobbli- 
ness.“ < 

Does the President have some brandnew 
device to get our dollars and provisions past 
the outstretched hands of the foreign gov- 
ernment grafters and bureaucrats and into 
the hands and mouths of those who need it? 
Can he manage this without being con- 
demned for outrageous interference in the 
internal affairs of the beneficiaries? 

Has he the means to make sure that what 
we give Pakistan will not be viewed as hos- 
tile to India, and vice versa, or that aid to 
Israel will not prompt the Arab League na- 
tions to charge we are plotting their de- 
struction? 

Has he some new method to foreclose the 
likelihood that roads will be built in the 
wilderness, leading nowhere, or machine 
tools provided those whose only need is for 
shovels? 

Has he, in short, some yet undisclosed 
means of making reasonably certain that 
what we send abroad produces strength for 
the free world and not merely contempt, 
waste, sloth, and increased dependency? 

Some of Mr. Kennedy's friends have ad- 
vised him that the Berlin crisis makes his 
aid program a sure thing. In 15 years this 
Nation has never lacked for a crisis to serve 
as a reason for helping our friends abroad. 
It will doubtless never lack for such a crisis 
in the next 15. 

But must we lock forward, in 1976, to the 
same demands, for the same reasons, with 
the same futile prospects? This year of 
crisis is surely as good as any other to make 
a determined toward an end of 
the perennial foreign-aid crisis. 


Tragic Anniversary: The Fate of the 
Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the mid- 
dle months of 1940, and particularly 
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June of 1941, ushered in a new and 
tragic era in the history of Baltic peo- 
ples. During June and July 1940 the 
independence of Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania was smothered under the So- 
viet steamroller, and the orderly process 
of annexing these countries to the 
U.S.S.R. was systematically undertaken. 
Perhaps the most heartbreaking phase 
of this aggressive expansion of the Soviet 
Union was the summary arrest, im- 
prisonment, and deportation of Eston- 
ians, Letts, and Lithuanians, in tens of 
thousands, to Asiatic Russia, in June of 
1941. This wholesale arrest was carried 
out on orders from Moscow by its ruth- 
lessly efficient agents in these countries, 
and this process of eliminating all Baltic 
elements opposed to the Soviet regime 
was so effective and thorough that the 
helpless peoples in these countries were 
completely subdued. 

This marks the 21st anniversary of 
Soviet Government’s occupation of these 
countries, and the 20th anniversary of 
Soviet deportation of Baltic leaders. I 
am indeed glad that the Joint Baltic 
States Freedom Committee is commemo- 
rating these tragic twin anniversaries 
jointly, thus honoring the memory of 
those who suffered and died in exile for 
the freedom of their kinsmen in Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania. 


Atomic Testing by the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
Kennedy administration has been buf- 
feted from crisis to crisis, scarcely hav- 
ing had a chance to install itself in office 
and formulate its own policies. The 
immediate crises, though spectacular, 
must not divert our attention from the 
long-range problems which beset us. 

A recent pair of articles in U.S. News 
& World Report point up two of these 
issues which we must soon decide. One 
article, by our colleague, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp], discusses the spectacu- 
lar neutron bomb and the necessity for 
the United States to be equipped with 
this fantastic weapon. The second ar- 
ticle, by the distinguished Chairman of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
Representative CHET HOLIFIELD, argues 
that we should resume atomic testing. 

I commend these articles to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

NEUTRON Boms, NUCLEAR Trsrs—Nxxr 

DECISIONS FoR UNITED STATES 

(Two issues that could mean the life or 
death of this Nation are crowding in upon 
the Kennedy administration for decision. 
Issue 1—the neutron bomb. In an article 
written exclusively for U.S. News & World 
Report, Senator THomas J. Dopp, Democrat, 
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of Connecticut, points out the big advan- 
tages that could be gained by the first na- 
tion to perfect this fantastic weapon. Issue 
2—atomic tests. In another exclusive arti- 
cle, arguments against US. resumption of 
tests are answered by Representative CHET 
Holm, Democrat, of California, head of 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy.) 
N-BOMB: IDEAL WEAPON FOR DEFENSE 

(By Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, of Connecticut) 

Perhaps because it distills, or crystallizes, 
all the other issues involved, the national 
debate on the larger question of the nuclear- 
test-ban moratorium now appears to be 
focusing with increasing sharpness on the 
neutron bomb. 

When I- first spoke about the neutron 
bomb in the Senate on May 12, 1960, and 
described it as a weapon which had the 
ability to kill without physical destruction, 
one national periodical ran a note captioned, 
“Dodd Bomb a Dud.” Subsequent to my 
speech, there were several skeptical refer- 
ences to the neutron bomb in statements by 
nuclear physicists of some repute. Today, 
there is not a single objective scientist with 
knowledge in this area who would question 
the scientific feasibility of the neutron 
bomb. 

Even though there is now no serious argu- 
ment about its scientific feasibility, the de- 
bate about the neutron bomb is growing. 
Until recently, this debate has been carried 
on behind closed doors and under classified 
label. Today it is out in the open, where it 
ought to be. 

In my opinion, all the hush-hush about 
the neutron bomb represents a glaring in- 
stance of the official abuse of secrecy, Since 
there almost certainly will be such a thing 
as a neutron bomb, and since there is a 
serious danger that the Russians might beat 
us to its development, the American people 
are entitled to this information. To keep the 
facts about the nuclear age from our people 
is both foolish and dangerous. 

There are many qualified experts, includ- 
ing scientists, military men and weapons 
technologists, who consider the neutron 
bomb a weapon of revolutionary significance, 
one that might very well cost us our freedom 
if the Soviets get it first. On the other hand, 
there are those who now claim that its po- 
tential military significance has been grossly 
overrated, and that we have other weapons 
that can accomplish much the same purpose. 

They argue that the neutron bomb is not 
an important-enough reason for the resump- 
tion of testing of new weapons. According 
to the New York Times, such a debate is now 
going on within the President's advisory 
staff 


Over the past 2 weeks, the latter point of 
view has been reflected in a number of ar- 
ticles in the national press, purportedly based 
on high-level information. These articles 
contained so many inaccuracies and miscon- 
ceptions that I feel theygnust be considered 
evidence of a deliberate effort to downgrade 
the significance of the neutron bomb. 

The opponents of renewed testing, the last- 
ditch defenders of the moratorium on test- 
ing. find it increasingly difficult to oppose 
the neutron bomb on scientific grounds. 
Therefore, they dredge up every conceivable 
argument, some pseudo-military, some just 
plain nonsensical, for not being worried 
about the neutron bomb. 

The purpose of this article is to set the 
record straight on the most serious of these 
misconceptions and inaccuracies. 

1. The most serious misconception was 
stated, in summary, in a recent headline in 
a Washington newspaper: “Neutron Bomb 
Dwarfed by H', Despite Furor.” This article 
concluded with the words, “One thing seems 
certain: A neutron bomb will be no match 
for the hydrogen bomb. Nor can its develop- 
ment be considered a giant leap beyond the 
H- bomb.“ 
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This completely misses the point. No one, 
to my knowledge, has ever suggested that the 
neutron bomb would have a greater capacity 
to kill or to devastate than the H-bomb. The 
neutron bomb would, nevertheless, have a 
revolutionary impact on warfare. It is no 
exaggeration to say that, if the Soviets were 
to get it first, it might very well cost us our 
freedom. 

The trouble with old-fashioned H- and 
A-weapons, even the tactical nuclear weap- 
ons we now have in our arsenal, is that they 
suffer from serious military liabilities, and 
even more serious political and moral liabil- 
ities. Such weapons, because they are still 
of large yield and highly destructive, and 
produce fallout in varying degree, represent 
a danger to whichever side uses them and, 
in many cases, they preclude the immediate 
occupation of the target area. 

But, most important, they represent a dan- 
ger to the civilian population in whose ter- 
ritory the war may be fought. 

This danger is something that demo- 
cratic countries in particular cannot ignore. 
Our European allies are prepared to resist 
communism. But one cannot blame them 
for being disturbed over the prospect of a 
defense with tactical nuclear weapons that 
will settle radioactive debris on their towns 
and villages and contaminate milk and crops. 
They also fear that the use of tactical atomic 
and thermonuclear weapons on the battle- 
field will tend to escalate into all out H-bomb 
warfare. 

These dangers may be exaggerated, and 
the fears may be even more exaggerated. 
Nevertheless, their existence constitutes an 
inescapable political fact—a fact which lays 
a heavy hand of deterrence on the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization's tactical capa- 
bility to defend itself. 

Weapons that we are reluctant to use, 
and that our allies would be even more re- 
luctant to see used, do not constitute the 
ideal deterrent to the Kremlin in its present 
emboldened state. The Kremlin apparent- 
ly does not consider it credible that we 
would resort to all-out H-bomb war over 
Berlin. It could also not be blamed if it 
considered it not too credible that we would 
employ small H- and A-weapons for tactical 
purposes on the territory of our allies. 

But the neutron bomb, if we had it, would 
be a completely credible weapons; and the 
element of credibility would enormously en- 
hance the chances of keeping the peace. 

The N-bomb would get away from both 
the military and political liabilities of our 
other tactical nuclear weapons. 

It could be tallored in a variety of sizes 
to meet military requirements with precision. 

Under battlefield conditions, it would be 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
vise any practical protection against it. 

Since there is no significant contamina- 
tion, troops could move into the target area 
immediately after the explosion. 

Since it kills without significant destruc- 
tion, equipment and fortifications in the tar- 
get area could be taken over reasonably in- 
tact. 

WITH N-BOMB, THERE IS NO FALL-OUT 

Since there is no fallout, there would be 
no danger, either immediate or future, to 
the civilian population in nearby centers. 

Since it is radically different from A- and 
H-weapons, and capable of precise limitation 
to the battlefield or target area, it would 
seriously reduce the possibility of escalation 
into all-out thermonuclear war. 

These characteristics would make the neu- 
tron bomb an ideal weapon for defense or 
offense. But it would, above all, be an ideal 
weapon for the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, which has been constructed to fight 
a defensive war, initially on the territory of 
its own peoples. 

2. The neutron bomb has another applica- 
tion of critical importance. Some articles 
have distinguished between a neutron bomb 
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and a “neutron flux” warhead, which, they 
said, would be an antimissile weapon. 

This terminology is confusing because it 
implies that there is some basic difference 
between a neutron weapon and a “neutron 
flux“ weapon, There would obviously be 
some difference between a neutron warhead 
specifically designed for an antimissile mis- 
sile and a neutron warhead designed for 
battlefield use. But the basic principle in- 
volved is the same for both. The neutron 
warhead for the antimissile missile cannot 
and will not be built unless we conduct the 
original or grandfather test that will estab- 
lish the scientific framework for neutron 
weapons of all kinds. 

Army technologists working on the anti- 
missile missile have made impressive progress 
in solving the difficult problem of guidance. 
If this is solved, one of the most important 
single problems remaining would be the de- 
velopment of the most suitable and effective 
warhead. A neutron warhead would have 
great advantages over any now available to 
us, first because it could be built at a frac- 
tion of the price of an A- or H-warhead, sec- 
ond because it would result in no atmos- 
pheric contamination, even if it were det- 
onated in the atmosphere, accidentally or 
intentionally. This is a very important con- 
sideration, 


EFFECTS OF HIGH-ENERGY NEUTRONS 


3. One of the recently published articles 
downgrading the neutron bomb stated that 
“little is known of the biological effects of 
high-energy neutrons.” It added that those 
irradiated might not succumb for as long as 
30 days, “during which the victim would 
presumably become an ideal kamikaze,” or 
suicide volunteer. This ability to create 
hordes of suicide shock troops, said the ar- 
ticle, “greatly reduces the role of a neutron 
bomb as a battlefield weapon.“ 

It is always difficult to reply to misinfor- 
mation in a classified area because to cor- 
rect inaccuracies detail by detail would re- 
quire the revelation of classified information, 
I will only say in commenting on this that it 
conveys a completely inaccurate conception 
of the battlefield effects of the neutron 
bomb. 

The overwhelming majority of those 
within the target area of an N- bomb would 
be incapacitated within minutes and would 
remain incapacitated until their death some- 
time within the ensuing several days. Those 
who survived for several days or, in rare 
cases, longer, would not make ideal kami- 
kazes, or suicide volunteers, of any kind, for 
the simple reason that they would not have 
either the will or the energy. Those who 
were affected but were beyond lethal range 
might not take too kindly, with the prospect 
of complete recovery, to the suggestion that 
they serve as kamikazes, 

4. At the plain nonsensical end of the 
spectrum was one anti-N-bomb argument, 
recently quoted by one of our national col- 
umnists. His source, apparently someone of 
authority within the tion, was 
quoted as saying that there was really no 
military need for the N-bomb because we 
had bacteriological and chemical weapons 
that could do just as effective a job of 
killing. 

This is straining hard for arguments. As 
anyone with an A-B-C knowledge of military 
matters should know, bacteriological weap- 
ons have never been used in warfare. Used 
as battlefield weapons, they would be so 
slow-acting as to be purposeless, and they 
would be as much of a danger to the side 
that used them—and to the civilian popu- 
lation—as they would be to the enemy. 

As for chemical weapons, they are notori- 
ously hazardous to use on the battlefield be- 
cause of shifting wind patterns. The side 
that uses them must equip its troops with 
cumbersome protective clothing, and must 
be indifferent to heavy casualties to the sur- 
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rounding civilian population. They are not 
precision weapons nor do they have any of 
the other advantages of the N-bomb. 

We bent the Soviets to the H-bomb by a 
Matter of months only. If President Tru- 
man, instead of ordering a crash program to 
develop the H-bomb, had continued to listen 
to those who opposed its development for 
Ecientific reasons, or moral reasons, or politi- 
coal reasons, or for a combination of reasons, 
America today might very well be a Soviet 
colony. 

The Soviets developed the H- bomb in com- 
Fiete secrecy. They exploded it without 
announcing it to the world, and our intelli- 
gence was completely unaware of Soviet 
progress in this field until it monitored the 
firrt Soviet H-biast. 

The Soviet Government in its time has vio- 
lated more than 1,000 treaties and agree- 
ments, as documented by a Senate study on 
the subject. If they have violated the 22 
year honor moratorium on testing—and, to 
ray mind, they would not be Communists 
if they had not cheated on it—then they 
alréady may have beaten us to the neutron 
bomb 


If the day should ever come when the 
forces a showdown crisis over Ber- 

lin and then demonstrates its possession of 
the neutron bomb, we would find ourselves 
confronted with the choice of capitulation 
in Europe or all-out nuclear war. f: 
If this day of doom ever arrives, it will be 
small consolation to Republicans and Demo- 
crats that, on the cardinal issue of the mora- 
torium, they have blundered hand in hand. 


THe CASE ror ATOMIC TESTING BY UNITED 
STATES 


To test new weapons again or not to 
test, is moving to top position among deci- 
Sions pressing in on President Kennedy. 

Representative CHET HOLIFIELÐD, Demo- 
crat, of California, in a key position as 
chairman of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, and as a friend of Kennedy, is 
among those pressing for a decision to re- 
sume testing. His views, based on years of 
dealing with matters of national security, 
are shared by many top military men and 
members Öf the Atomic Energy Commission. 

In what follows, arguments that are ad- 
vanced against weapons testing are stated 
and answered by Chairman HOLIFTELD.) 

Argument: “We should not resume testing 
nuclear weapons, because Russia and the 
United States have enough to destroy each 
other right now.” 

Answer: “This argument could be true in 
terms of numbers of weapons and total ex- 
Plosive power, and still be fallacious. 

“Reason? It ignores the problem of de- 
livery of such weapons. Quantities of nu- 
Clear weapons in hands of either United 
States or Russia could be meaningless un- 
less they are related directly to modern, so- 
Phisticated delivery systems. 

“As an example, delivery of a 10-megaton 
bomb by a manned bomber plane might be- 
come impossible in the near future. In fact, 
this will be the case very soon as a result 
of antiaircraft missiles, or Sidewinder rock- 
ets from supersonic interceptor planes. 
Missiles launched from planes and armed 
With relatively small nuclear warheads and 
electronic guidance systems which seek their 
target, could seal the doom of our SAC 
[Strategic Air Command] bomber planes. 

“Intermediate and long-range missiles are 
becoming a reality. Ways of delivering mis- 
sue warheads are improving at a fantastic 
Tate. Note the rate of Improvement in solid- 
fuel missiles such as the Polaris and Min- 
uteman in the past 18 months.“ 

Argument: “But atomic warheads for 
these missiles have already been developed. 
Any further improvements are bound to be 
marginal.“ t 
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Answer: “Further improvements could be 
tremendous, not marginal. Further testing 
of warheads is imperative. 

“Let me give an example, using theoreti- 
cal warhead weights: 

“A warhead weighing 500 pounds has a 
present range of 1,200 miles. If the weight 
of the warhead were reduced from 500 to 
250 pounds, the range could be increased 
to 1,700 miles with the same amount of mis- 
sile fuel. Reduction in weight, size and con- 
figuration of warheads requires testing, ex- 
cept in minor instances. 

“The real problem which faces us—and 
which depends on testing—is not to create 
larger-yield weapons with more megatons, 
but to create lighter and smaller missile 
warheads which are practically invulnerable 
to interception. 

“Our national security may rest on this 
point. We cannot gamble with weapon sys- 
tems which are rapidly becoming obsoles- 
cent. If we believe that an equal or slightly 
superior weapon capability in our hands is, 
or has been, a primary factor of deterrence, 
then we cannot afford to lose that deter- 
rence by depending on obsolescent weapons 
or methods of delivery.” 

Argument: “It isn't actually necessary to 
test—and explode—atomic devices, because 
improvements in weapons can be made in 
laboratories." 

Answer: This argument is dangerous and 
is refuted by every important event in the 
history of research and development, Only 
minor improvements of existing devices can 
be made without testing. Any major im- 
provement must be proved by testing. 

“There are new and revolutionary concepts 
of delivery systems and warheads in today's 
rapidly moving technology. These concepts 
must be tested stey by step from theory to 
accomplishment. Continuous testing of 
missile propulsion and guidance at Cape 
Canaveral and Vandenberg missile facilities 
are conclusive as to the need of testing of 
warheads as well. 

“The continuous testing of nuclear sub- 
marines is another example. Such revolu- 
tionary concepts of warhead delivery are 
being proved in test after test. How naive 
and impractical and inconsistent are those 
who are satisfied with the existing state of 
nuclear warheads while they fail to protest, 
at all, tesing of the basic delivery systems. 

“Protests against testing of warheads be- 
come emotional rather than logical. Denial 
of testing in one phase of our weapon re- 
search and development, while continuing 
testing in all other phases, can only be crip- 
pling in nature. It cannot remove the dan- 
ger of war; it can only increase the danger 
of defeat by a determined and ruthless op- 
ponent.” - 

Argument: “We should be patient. We 
should continue negotiating with the Soviets 
in the hope that an agreement on a test ban 
can be reached.” 

Answer: We have been patient. We have 
negotiated for 33 months. During this 
period only minor concessions have been 
made by the Soviets to our request for an 
adequate inspection and detection system, 
to prevent possible cheating. 

“On the first meeting in March of this 
year, the Soviets nullified all previous con- 
cessions by advancing a demand for the 
‘troika’ principle of administering the 
agreement. 

“The Soviets reneged on a previous agree- 
ment for a one-man neutral administrator 
and demanded a three-man administration, 
each to have the right to veto any action of 
the international inspection team. Since 
one of the three would be a Soviet represen- 
tative, this of course made a mockery of 
any previous agreement. Future chances 
of an equitable administration of any provi- 
sion of a treaty agreement were destroyed 
by the Soviets.” 
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Argument: “The only alternative is to 
‘walk out’—and that would give Russia a 
propaganda victory.” 

Answer: “Breaking off the talks in Geneva 
is not the only choice. Notwithstanding the 
futility of our negotiations, I agree that we 
should continue to negotiate or be willing 
to negotiate. 

However, we should no longer be bound 
by our voluntary moratorium during the 
time of future negotiations. 

“We should not ‘walk out’ on the negotia- 
tions, neither should we tie our hands on 
nuclear-weapons testing for strength and 
security.” 

Argument: “(a) The Soviets are not test- 
ing secretly; (b) the Soviets are testing sec- 
retly.” 

Answer: “Neither of these statements can 
be proved by the United States, It is precise- 
ly because we do not know the answers and 
because the Soviets will not agree to an ade- 
quate system of detection which would give 
us firm answers, that we face the grave 
decision.” 

Argument: “If the United States and Brit- 
ain resume testing, then, the Soviets will 
resume testing.” 

Answer: “This argument assumes that the 
Soviets have not been secretly testing. If the 
assumption is not true, then they would not 
‘resume,’ they would continue. 

“On the other hand, if they have honored 
the moratorium and have not been secretly 
testing, we will start out at the same relative 
position we were in 23 months ago. Our 
course of action will not be on ignor- 
ance of our opponent's actions, but on prov- 
en procedures for improving our capability 
to deter war.” 

Argument: “The Soviets have more to gain 
by resuming nuclear tests than the United 
States and Britain.” 

Answer: “This argument is based on the 
assumption that the Soviets have not been 
secretly testing during the 33-month mora- 
torium. The assumption, therefore, must be 
evaluated. It can neither be proved nor dis- 
proved, because we lack dependable infor- 
mation. 

“If the Soviets have been secretly testing, 
they may have closed any gap in their tech- 
nology which may have existed at the begin- 
ning of the moratorium. 

“If they have not been secretly testing, 
then it is reasonable to assume that the same 
gap exists today as we believe existed at the 
beginning of the moratorium. Assummng this 
latter situation, we then must evalute our 
respective technological capabilities. On 
this point, I see no reason for doubting our 
own capability. The record of the past 
proves that we have had a superior capa- 
bility in both quality and diverse types of 
nuclear weapons. 

“Undoubtedly the Soviets will improve 
thelr weapons technology whether their test- 
ing is secret or open, Because we lack in- 
formation as to the present status of their 
nuclear-weapon technology, we can only 
speculate as to the relative gain in the fu- 
ture between the Soviets and ourselves, 

“In a contest of this type, I have confi- 
dence in the ability of the United States 
and Britain to maintain any lead in 
weaponry that we may now have.” 

Argument: “If tests are resumed, people 
all over the world will be alarmed and blame 
the United States.” 

Answer: “There will undoubtedly be some 
adverse public opinion toward any nation 
that resumes testing of nuclear weapons. 
The degree of blame directed against the 
United States will depend on several fac- 
tors, some of which can be modified by the 
skill we exercise in presenting our case to 
world opinion, Some factors are beyond our 
control. 

“The President should, in my opinion, de- 
vote a major television speech to this pres- 
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entation. He should give a brief résumé 
of our patient negotiations over the 33- 
month time period. He should then explain 
the continuous refusal of the Soviets to ac- 
cept any basic agreement which would give 
us assurance against secret violation. 

“The people should be given the facts 
regarding the need for improvement of ex- 
isting weapons and the probability of revo- 
lutionary weapons development. The basic 
factor for resumption, of course, would be 
the maintenance of our position of military 
strength in the interest of deterrence and 
the preservation of peace, 

“We now have a considerable cushion of 
good will and confidence on the part of our 
allies and most of the neutral nations. That 
good will and confidence is based on the be- 
lief that we have negotiated sincerely during 
the recent months. 

“There is a corresponding decrease in re- 
spect for the Soviets, Their failure to ad- 
vance constructive proposals and their re- 
jection of United States and British con- 
cessions have caused growing doubt as to 
their sincerity. The recent “troika” pro- 
posal in the United Nations and the Geneva 
conferences has worked to their disadvan- 
tage before the bar of world opinion. 

“In making the decision to resume testing 
because we believe it necessary for the preser- 
vation of our national security, we must be 
willing to accept criticism from those who 
are not responsible for our national safety 
and who, in most instances, are misinformed 
or uninformed on the reasons for making the 
decision.” 

Argument: ‘Fallout from nuclear-weapons 
testing by the United States, the Soviets, 
and possibly other nations, will contaminate 
the atmosphere and be harmful to people.” 

Answer: “The United States and Britain 
would not conduct tests which would in- 
volve contamination of the world’s atmos- 
phere. 

i ts which are necessary to improve 
existing weapons, or prove the principle of 
new and possibly revolutionary weapons, 
can be conducted in underground cavities, 
thereby solving the problem of atmospheric 
contamination, 

“Each sovereign nation determines its own 
course in nuclear-weapon testing. The pres- 
ent test-ban negotiations affect only the 
United States, Britain, and the USSR. 
The fact that the negotiations were being 
held did not prevent France from conduct- 
ing atomic-weapon tests in the Sahara 
Desert. 

“It would indeed be naive to believe that 
Communist China would refrain from testing 
atomic weapons, if such tests were within 
her capability or to her advantage.” 


Red Drive in California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE DOYLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DOYLE. Mr. Speaker, following 
is the text of an editorial appearing in 
the Los Angeles Evening Herald-Ex- 
press, on Wednesday, June 14, 1961. I 
submit it for the information of your 
own distinguished self and all the other 
Members of this great legislative body, 
amongst other reasons, because it quotes 
language from the California State Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities with reference to the subject 
about which we here mention: to wit, the 
San Francisco riots against the House 
Un-American Activities Committee hear- 
ings there in May of 1960. 

And, Mr. Speaker, furthermore, I 
herewith submit it because the editor of 
this great metropolitan daily in my 
humble judgment makes some timely 
and pertinent observations about com- 
munism’s eventual goal in this country.” 
Mr. Speaker, you have heard me say 
before, and I repeat, that this is not time 
to weaken or dilute, nor suffer any de- 
liberate design’ to weaken or lessen or 
even destroy our channels and programs 
to protect our internal security against 
subversive, aggressive infiltration and 
control and domination of any or all 
levels available to such subversive and 
Communist infiltration and domination 
and control. The Communist program 
of infiltration only thrives by reason of 
its ability through secret, deceitful, de- 
ceptive and undemocratic processes to 
get into positions where it is able to 
influence, or even dominate, worthy 
matters and measures and objectives for 
the ultimate gain of the Communist 
Soviet philosophy and program of world 
domination. Mr. Speaker, that objec- 
tive is always dominant in the thinking 
and activity and existence of dedicated 
Communists. This is true whether it is 
in labor unions, Democratic clubs, 
church offices or public offices—wher- 
287 the dedicated Communist appears 

be. 

Following, Mr. Speaker, is the edi- 
torial: 

Rep DRIVE IN CALIFORNIA 


The State senate factfinding Subcommittee’ 


tee on Un-American Activities has come 
forth with some shocking disclosures on the 
rapid growth of communism in California. 

And one of the gravest dangers outlined 
in its report is one which this newspaper has 
been warning about repeatedly—communism 
in our State universities and colleges. 

Here are some of the matters on which 
the subcommittee reported: 

“The disgraceful student riots attending 
the hearings of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities in San Francisco in May 
1960, the emergence of new and defiant or- 
ganizations on the campuses of our uni- 
versities, the sudden change in the flavor 
of propaganda material appearing in Com- 
munist bookstores—these and other devel- 
opments provided unmistakable danger sig- 
nals that the period of dormancy has ended 
and that the revisionists in the party had 
been either ousted or subdued.” 

The Herald-Express has quarreled fre- 
quently with the theories of some educators 
that free speech on university campuses 
must be extended even to those persons 
known to be at least allied in sympathy with 
communism. 

When it is known that communism’s 
eventual goal in this country is the over- 
throw of the U.S. Government by force and 
violence if necessary, this has then degener- 
ated to the stage of playing with a fire which 
can consume this Nation as a free and in- 
dependent democracy. 

It certainly was not in the thoughts of 
the founders of this country that when 
they were guaranteeing free speech and a 
free press they were doing so for the pur- 
pose of furthering armed insurrection in the 
Nation they were seeking only to protect. 

The subcommittee’s report issued this 
alarming prediction: 
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The campuses of every major university 
In the State will be plagued with a revival 
of Communist activities, both overt and 
covert, in the immediate future.” 

The peril has been clearly pointed out. 
The question is, what are the people of Cali- 
TTR and their legislators going to do about 

t? 


The President’s Decisions To Review 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune on July 13, points 
up a stalemate, presently existing in the 
administration: 


THE PUZZLED WILL IN WASHINGTON 


President's Kennedy’s decision to make 
still another review of our military strength 
as the most appropriate stroke at this criti- 
cal juncture of the cold war is unlikely to 
increase any one’s confidence in the vigor of 
American policy. 

There is the growing impression that 
whenever he faces a difficult problem—and 
we are the first to grant there is none more 
difficult than Berlin—the President simply 
keeps on calling for more and more advice. 
Nobody questions the rectitude of Mr. Ken- 
nedy's intentions, but some of the more 
famous lines in “Hamlet” have become un- 
comfortably apt, especially that reference to 
the native hue of resolution being sicklied 
o'er. 

Advisers are usually necessary, often right 
and occasionally disinterested. But, like 
cooks, there can be too many of them, and 
there has been a lot of spoiled broth in Wash- 
ington in recent months, Presidents may 
have to listen to their advisers, but they 
cannot listen forever. 

The latest review is expected to take only 
a week or two, so it can only be a distilla- 
tion of the best opinions and guesses arrived 
at in earlier reviews, some of which are 
still in progress. The missile gap review, 
for example, has not been finished, or at 
least not been made public, 

It is supremely difficult in this day to 
determine exactly how strong“ we are in 
relation to the Soviet Union. President 
Eisenhower was habitually accused of over- 
estimating our power, although at least he 
had confidence in his own judgment. Curi- 
ously, Secretary of Defense McNamara now 
seems to agree with him: we are as strong if 
not stronger than the Russians. However, 
he goes on, retreating into public relations 
jargon, “in the face of the inescapable reali- 
ties that confront us * * * we can do no 
less that reexamine our needs.” 

But if there is indecision, as there obvi- 
ously is, why the synthetic drama of the an- 
nouncement? Here is a cause for another 
kind of uneasiness, for the business smacks 
of publicity stuntmen straining to produce 
a counterblow to Mr. Khrushehev's own 
publicity stunt of increasing Russian arma- 
ment expenditure. This is supposed to be 
good showmanship in the arena of the nerve 
war. Meanwhile Mr. Khrushchev scores 
again with his new bombers as Congress- 
men, forgetting that the bomber obsession 
was what put us behind in the missile race 
to begin with, clamor for new bombers of 
our own. 
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Mr. Khrushchev is too experienced a nerve 
War showman to be particularly impressed 
by Mr. Kennedy’s urgent review. It is the 
nerves of the American people, unfortun- 
ately, which are likely to suffer most. 


Undermining Fiscal Integrity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


= OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
Christian Science Monitor in an editorial 
Which appeared in July 17 points up the 
UWudermining of our fiscal integrity in 
Spite of the President’s brave words. 

Under leave to do so I include the 
editorial to which I refer: 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL DEFICITS 


The Kennedy administration continues to 
talk about preserving fiscal integrity” while 
acting in ways which threaten to undermine 
fiscal integrity. The President and Treasury 
Officials have spoken brave words about 
main confidence in the dollar and 
Combating inflationary pressures and un- 
disciplined deficits. At the same time re- 
quests are made for expenditures which pile 
deficit on deficit. 

So far as we can see these are not dis- 
Ciplined deficits. To us they look just like 
Other additions to the national debt. Con- 
sidered separately many of the proposed or 
approved sorties along the New Frontier find 
much public support. And no one seems 
eager to add up the total costs. 

In March the President spoke of a deficit 
for this fiscal year running around $2,800 
Million, as against a small surplus in the 
final Eisenhower estimate. Recently Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Dillion figured a 
budgetary shortage of $3,700 million. But 

counted as revenue $800 million from a 
Postal rate increase Congress is not making. 

We won't attempt to list the multiple 
New Frontier charge accounts. But here are 
& few broad categories where Eisenhower 
Tequests for fiscal 1962 are surpassed by Ken- 
nedy bids: Defense, $2 billion; labor and 
Welfare, $2 billion; agriculture, $1,825 mil- 
Non; space, $670 million; natural resources, 
$100 million; housing,’$460 million; interest, 
$100 million. 

We've resorted to round figures and left 
Out a lot of troublesome little sums under 
$100 million. But it can be seen that the 
total will approach $8 billion—not counting 
What may be added before Congress quits. 
We should not assume this will be the deficit 

But few estimates of recovery reve- 
nues expect them to make a big difference 
in the budget before next year. 

The situation is bringing to the fore a 
fascinating batch of rationalizations for un- 
balanced Federal accounts. There is the one 
about population rising faster than the debt. 
This conveniently uses 1945 as a base— 
leaving out the war years when the debt 
Went up 1,000 percent. Then there is the 
Old Keynesian theory that Government 
Should spend in bad times to balance the 
economy—reducing the debt in good years. 
Fine—if the second part were not forgotten. 

The bolder advocates of deficits don't 
bother about rationalizing; they delight in 
debts, Deficits, say they, are really measures 
of credit and credit creates economic actiy- 
ity. Credit can be creative if well used and 
firmly based. But credit for public spend- 
ing also creates inflation, fncluding higher 
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interest rates—and tighter credit for private 
enterprise. It also undermines confidence 
in the dollar. Inflation levies its own taxes 
—heaviest on those least able to pay. 

The bolder advocates of deficits are usually 
honest. They candidly contend that the 
money can be more wisely spent by officials 
than by citizens. They frankly go a long 
way toward more powerful government. But 
politicians who find it expedient to lure 
votes by spending are more deceiving about 
deficits. They talk about tax incentives for 
private enterprise but instead take more 
money for government projects. They try 
to get the people to look at “pie in the sky” 
instead of new debts under their feet. They 
destroy not only fiscal integrity but political 
integrity. 


Federal Aid Fallacies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, a 
majority of Members of the Congress 
have been for years major contributors 
to the ill-advised growth of the scope of 
the Federal Government and the result- 
ing fruits that this has yielded; namely, 
stifling of individual initiative, stifling 
of economic growth, destruction of 
home rule and functions of States, and 
subversion of American principles and 


policies which developed our Nation's 


greatness in the most sinister spreading 
of the disease of dependence on the al- 
mighty Government monster here in 
Washington. 

Recently the distinguished junior 
Senator from Arizona, the Honorable 
Barry GOLDWATER, in a regular column 
which appears in the Tucson Daily Cit- 
izen, Tucson, Ariz., very precisely de- 
scribed these developments here in 
Washington in an article entitled “Fed- 
eral Aid Fallacies.” I am pleased to in- 
sert this article into the Recorp, realiz- 
ing the educational value that it will 
have if read by the socialistically in- 
clined Members who presently. dominate 
the Congress, while dancing in tune with 
their philosophic brothers in the execu- 
tive branch. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL Am FALLACIES 
(By Barry GoLDWATER, U.S. Senator from 
Arizona) 

Those eager supporters of Federal aid, who 
applaud each new expansion of Federal pow- 
er, justify their actions on the grounds that 
the individuals in the various States cannot 
or will not provide for themselves. 

My colleague, Republican Senator JOHN 
WaLrrms of Delaware, in a recent and I'm 
afraid almost unnoticed speech in the Sen- 
ate, clearly exposed the basic fallacy of the 
Federal aiders position. 

In March, at the urging of the President, 
we had a bill under consideration to extend 
and expand unemployment compensation 
benefits. Secretary of Labor Goldberg head- 
ed the list of administration witnesses who 
told the Senate the States alone could not 
support the necessary increases in unemploy- 
ment compensation. This problem, they 
said, must be answered by all the people in 
all States. 
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In June, these same disciples of Federal 
aid are telling us the individual States can- 
not meet their responsibilities in regard to 
public schools. This problem is too large 
and must be borne by all the people of all 
the States. 

In March, massive unemployment was 
confined to the industrial States—Pennsyl- _ 
vania, New York, Michigan, etc.—and the 
bill we passed in March was designed to take 
funds from States where unemployment was 
not a problem and deliver them to States 
where unemployment was a problem. The 
funds traveling through Washington will 
shrink by the usual bureaucratic brokerage 
fee. 

Under the terms of this legislation, Penn- 
sylvania receives $14.3 million more than 
it will contribute. New York State will 
collect 650.1 million more than it contributes. 
Tennessee will contribute $7 million more 
than it receives. Mississippi, Alabama, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Arizona and a host of 
other States all contribute more than they 
can possibly receive in benefits. 

The big industrial States, under this 
legislation, are all on the receiving end. 
But now in June, the situation is suddenly 
reversed. We are told that Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Florida, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas are just too poor to 
adequately support the school system. So 
the Federal aiders propose that we take from 
the rich States—Pennsylvania, New York, 
Michigan, D'linois, etc —and distribute in the 
poor States. 

All the States that were regarded as rich 
States and able to contribute to the Nation's 
unemployment problems in March are now 
poor States unable to underwrite their own 
educational systems. 

New York, for exemple, which receives $50.1 
million more than it contributes under the 
unemployment compensation bill, will con- 
tribute $75 million more than it receives 
under the aid to education bill. 

The absurd inconsistency of the Federal 
aiders is clearly revealed. If New York can 
afford to contribute $75 million to aid other 
States in education, certainly it could have 
paid the $50 million necessary for unem- 
ployment compensation and been $25 million 
ahead. 

Who gains from this shuffle of funds 
through Washington? The bureaus and 
bureaucrats who thus become dispensers of 
bounty. What is lost in addition to the 
money soaked up by the Washington broker- 
age fee? Individual freedom. 


Mobilization No Casual Subject 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from a recent issue of the Kansas 
City Times. It contains some very 
trenchant observations about recent in- 
dications that the administration may 
be about to mobilize certain civilian 
forces. The point of the editorial—that 


‘the people are entitled to more than 


mere indications when such a serious 
matter is involved—is a valid one indeed. 
I hope that we may have the whole sit- 
uation fully explained by the top au- 
thority. 
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The editorial follows: 
MoBILIZATION Is No CASUAL SUBJECT 


If the National Guard and Reserve forces 
are to be mobilized, then the need should 
be diagramed for the American people. 
The sooner the better. The almost offhand 
mention of this possibility at a Pentagon 
news conference raises important questions 
without really answering anything. 

The Deputy Secretary of Defense, Roswell 
Gilpatric, said that calling up the Reserves 
is among the defense moves to be studied by 
the White House. This casual method of 
raising the subject is hardly in character 
with the fact that the mobilization of 
civilian forces is a profoundly important 
move to be taken only at a time of genuine 
emergency. 

The last time was after the outbreak of 
the Korean war. Some 800,000 civilians, 
most of them veterans, were called to active 
service. It was the first such mobilization 
since 1940-41, when the National Guard and 
many reservists joined the fulltime Defense 
Establishment. Remember that World War 
II was then under way in Europe and Hitler's 
armies were already fighting the Allies. 

National Guard units were mobilized twice 
previously in the 20th century. The first 
time was in 1916 when the Regular Army 
command of Gen. John J. Pershing needed 
reinforcements to restore peace along the 
guerilla-bedeviled Mexican border. The 
other occasion came the following year after 
this country declared war on Germany. 

Thus history reminds us that a call-up of 
the National Guard and Reserves is a drastic 
action. In the past this course has been 
taken only when the United States was al- 
ready at war or obviously on the brink of 
conflict. 

From Washington we hear that the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense may have been sending 
up a trial balloon to test national reaction 
to a partial mobilization. The other sug- 
gested purpose may have been to impress the 
Russians. 


It is farfetched to think we can scare 
Premier Khrushchev by proposing to call up 
any number of our 37 National Guard and 
Reserve divisions. And it is hard to see the 
value of upsetting the American people with 
trial balloons. 

The only justification for mobilization of 
civillan forces is real need. If the Kennedy 
administration intends to take the drastic 
step of mobilization, then the public is en- 
titled to a full statement on the situation 
from the President himself. It is no casual 
matter to be tossed around in press confer- 
ences held by subordinates. 


Secretary Udall Makes Important State- 


ment on the Saline Water Research 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker; the In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee has 
under active consideration the legisla- 
tion recommended by President Ken- 
nedy to redouble this Nation’s efforts to 
find economical means of converting sea 
water and other saline water to water 
that is usable for municipal and indus- 
trial purposes. This saline water re- 
search program was initiated by the 
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Congress in 1952. Much progress has 
been made with the limited funds that 
have been available to the Department 
of the Interior. However, with this Na- 
tion’s economy so closely related to and 
dependent on a plentiful supply of fresh 
water and with our water needs increas- 
ing so rapidly, a speedup in our efforts 
is necessary. In addition the program 
has international significance. 

Secretary Udall presented a fine state- 
ment to the Irrigation and Reclamation 
Subcommittee yesterday which empha- 
sizes the importance of this program 
and the need for pushing forward more 
rapidly. In order to call Secretary 
Udall’s important statement to the at- 
tention of all Members, I am including 
it as a part of these remarks. The 
statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 
STEWART L. UDALL BEFORE THE Suspcom- 
MITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., JULY 17, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, this statement supplements the 

earlier statement I made to this committee 
on June 27, 1961. Because certain informa- 
tion was not available from the Department, 
it has been necessary to recess these hear- 
ings on two occasions and the hearings have 
not maintained the continuity desired by the 
committee. For that reason and in the in- 
terest of stating more clearly the views of the 

Department of the Interior, I am submit- 

ting this addiitonal statement for your 

information. 

On June 26, 1961, President Kennedy 
recommended a draft of a bill “To expand 
and extend the saline water conversion 
program being administered by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior.” The suggested legis- 
lation borrowed heavily from and is an ex- 
pansion of the three bills introduced by 
members of this committee: H.R. 4721, by 
Mr. ASPINALL; H.R. 4757, by Mr. Rocers of 
Texas; and H.R. 4759, by Mr. Sartor. 

These three bills would expand a program 
developed by this committee 9 years ago. 
When I had the pleasure of being assigned 
to this committee some 6 years ago the 
saline water program was already 3 years in 
operation. The program launched by this 
committee 9 years ago has already assisted 
in reducing the cost of converting sea water 
to fresh water from $5 to about $1 per 
thousand gallons. ‘ 

President Kennedy agrees with the mem- 
bers of this committee who have for several 
years recognized the importance of the saline 
water program. He recommended legisla- 
tion which is now incorporated in H.R. 7916, 
introduced by Congressman ASPTNALL. The 
suggested legislation can be divided essen- 
tially into two parts: 

Title I of the draft bill relates to research 
and development and carries forward the 
policies and expands the scope of this vital 
program previously authorized by Congress. 
This suggested legislation will enable the 
Department to do more research. 

Titles II through V relate to demonstra- 
tion plants and actual operating units, and 
would provide limited financial assistance 
on a “share the risk with industry” approach 
to the program. 

I should like to make one thing clear to 
this committee: The Department of the In- 
terior has no intention nor desire to enter 
the municipal water business. The Depart- 
ment does, however, feel a keen responsi- 
bility to foster and assist the research and 
development which will enable American 
industry and municipalities to succeed in 
saline water conversion, 
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It is important to keep in mind the sig- 
nificance of the achievement we seek. You 
will recall President Kennedy’s conviction 
that obtaining inexpensive fresh water by 
saline conversion would dwarf any other 
scientific accomplishment as a benefit to 
mankind. Assuming the best set of circum- 
stances according to engineering hydrology, 
it seems certain that at some future year 
many communities on the face of America 
will have seen their source of fresh water 
dangerously depleted unless we take steps 
to guard against such a situation. Let us 
then make no mistake, the need is urgent, 
the effort will be rewarding. 

On the other hand, it is equally important 
that the problems of saline water conver- 
sions be viewed with utmost candor and in 
proper perspective. Those who say that this 
program will quickly make it possible to pro- 
vide water so that the deserts will bloom” 
are not facing the facts. Producing fresh 
water from the sea or brackish sources can- 
not in the foreseeable future be a substi- 
tute for other broad programs of water con- 
servation to meet agricultural needs. At 
the present time, the cost of converting sea 
water may be as much as 100 times 
the present cost of irrigation water. This, 
of course, assumes a cheap source of fresh 
water, but even in areas where irrigation 
water is expensive the cost of converting 
Saline water is now about 10 times the cost 
of water to produce crops. In certain areas 
where water is scarce and has a high value 
the cost of converted sea water is three times 
as great as that of water from present mu- 
nicipal and industrial water sources. 

In brief, this is the situation: We must 
reduce the cost of converted sea water more 
than 50 percent or to about 40 cents per 
thousand gallons to make it economically 
attractive for industrial and municipal uses 
in the more critical areas. It is quite pos- 
sible that this can be done. We must 
further reduce the cost of converted sea 
water to one-fifteenth its present cost before 
it could compete for irrigation purposes in 
some places with scarce supply. 

I have stated these costs as they exist 
generally and they should not be misinter- 
preted in relation to the vital need for this 
program. The chairman of this committee 
and the chairman of this subcommittee and 
its members are aware that in some parts 
of this country, and certainly in many parts 
of the world, potable water is worth what 
you have to pay to get it. We can put a 
price on water but we cannot place a value 
on it. To sharply emphasize this, you may 
recall that not many summers ago people 
stood in lines in Dallas, Tex., to pay 50 
cents a gallon for water, and they were glad 
to get It. 

If our program could reduce the cost of 
water to 40 cents per thousand gallons, and 
that appears scientifically possible, the ac- 
complishment would be sufficiently economic 
to satisfy the domestic, municipal and in- 
dustrial water demands in many key arcas of 
America. 

Moreover, if the cost of converting sea 
water to fresh water could be reduced to 40 
cents per thousand gallons, I need not em- 
phasize to this committee the worldwide 
significance that would be attached to this 
program. In the field of foreign relations, 
this accomplishment could be extremely 
beneficial to the United States. There are 
many developing countries in the world such 
as Kuwait, Pakistan, Israel, Chile, Australia, 
and many others, in which major economic 
progress may depend on producing fresh 
water from the sea. 

This committee may properly ask what 
achievements have been made in the past 
to justify further expansion of this pro- 
gram. In answer to that Inquiry, permit 
me to cite what happened in Coalinga, Calif. 
Water too salty for domestic use was re- 
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Placed by fresh water hauled in 
at the almost prohibitive cost of 89.3 
thousand gallons. But, as a result of a 
cess developed under the saline water 
gram, the city of Coalinga now gets its do 
mestic water supply at about $1.45 
thousand gallons. 

This committee may also ask if there is 
truly a need for this program. The need can 
best be shown by emphasizing that we are 
racing against time to discover new sources 
of fresh water before our expanding demands 
exhaust our present supplies. In the North- 
ern Great Plains region of America an alarm- 
ing number of communities sought the 
single demonstration plant authorized under 
our present limited program because their 
Municipal water supplies are becoming too 
brackish for domestic consumption. In the 
panhandle and west Texas-New Mexico area 
se present sources of underground water 

are being consumed at a dangerous rate. 
Reasonable engineering estimates predict 
Jat, in many communities, economical 
sources of water will soon be gone. 

It is because of this challenge that the 
President sent his recommendations to this 
committee on June 26, and it is because the 
need for new sources of usable water is vital 
that the President mentioned it specifically 
to the Congress in his special message on 
natural resources. 

To meet our responsibility of assisting 
States, municipalities, and private enter- 
Prises in the field of saline water conversion, 
the second portion of the President's recom- 
mendations provides for financial assistance 
on what I should like to call a share the 
risk with industry basis. The answer we 
seek in saline water conversion will be the 
result of American ingenuity. It is impera- 
tive here as in other endeavors that proper 
financial assistance be made available to 
private industry as an incentive to move this 
Program forward as quickly as research will 
Permit. 

You may be sure that if this expansivř 
of the saline water program is authorized 
by the Congress, the Department of the In- 
terior will carefully guard the funds made 
available to encourage industry in its quest 
for new sources of fresh water. Each pro- 
Posal for financial assistance will be care- 
Tully scrutinized. At the same time I should 
make it clear that we are plowing new 
ground, and I cannot at this time recom- 
mend limitations on appropriations nor tell 
you with certainty what amount of money 
this program will require for each succeed- 
ing year. You know the safeguards pro- 
vided by the Bureau of the Budget and the 
Appropriations Committee, which guard 
against unwarranted expenditures. 

The more detailed justification of the ex- 
panded authority we are requesting will be 
given by Mr. C. Fred MacGowan, Director, 
Office of Saline Water. With him will be 
Dr. Roger Revelle whom I have just ap- 
pointed as the science adviser to the Secre- 
tary. Dr. Revelle will be assisting us in the 
approach to this problem from a scientific 
Standpoint. I am sure he will prevent us 
from making the mistake of trying to equate 
appropriation of 
funds. This is not the way we intend to 
solve the problem. Dr. Revelle will help 
us to determine whether demonstration 
Plants are too big or too small, and he will 
advise me in this difficult area where re- 
Search and development in effect becomes 
applied research. Every effort will be made 
by Mr. MacGowan, Dr. Revelle, and other 
members of my staff to carry on a program 
that is technically and economically sound. 

In conclusion, I commend the chairman 
and the members of this committee for their 
record of moving forward on a program that 
is so vital to the future of our country and 
indeed vital to the future of the free world. 
I urge you to decide upon a policy through 
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this legislation that will enable us in the 
De mt of the Interior to work with 
you on a joint legislative-executive effort to 
make America the leader in the conversion 
of fresh water from sea water. 


Karl Bostrom Discusses the Position of 
Small Business in a Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Recorp an article from the March 
1961 issue of Advance Management by 
Mr. Karl Bostrom, of Milwaukee. The 
subject which Mr. Bostrom discusses— 
the importance to a free society of small 
businesses—is one which he is well qual- 
ified to discuss. Mr. Bostrom spent 14 
years as the labor-management editor of 
the New York Post. He then joined Bos- 
trom Corp. and is now the chairman of 
the board. 

In addition to his business experience, 
he is a member of his State’s resources 
development committee, a member of the 
Small Business Administration Manage- 
ment Research Advisory Council, and a 
charter and board member of the Coun- 
cil of Independent Managers. 

Mr. Bostrom points out that the es- 
sence of a free enterprise society as op- 
posed to a dictatorship is the encourage- 
ment of small business. I urgently rec- 
ommend his article to anyone interested 
in preserving our free enterprise society: 

Tue SMALL BusINEsSsSMAN—UBIQUITOUS 

PARTIAR 
(By Karl Bostrom) 
From the President of the United States 


down to our humblest citizen we are pro- 


vided for, kept going, and serviced by small 
businessmen, seen and unseen. 

Depending upon your definition, there are 
some 20 million of these free enterprisers 
and innovators in our economy. They in- 
clude some 12 million farmers and 8 million 
self-employed, including small proprietor- 
ships and small- and medium-sized busi- 
nessmen in manufacturing, distribution, 
and the service industries. Their employees 
number many additional millions. 


The president of the Monumental Motors 


Corp. would hesitate to take an afternoon's 
drive if there were not servicemen along the 
road to repair his car or fill his gasoline 
tank. His huge plants would quickly grind 
to a halt without the thousands of suppliers 
who provide needs ranging from tools and 
dies to sweeping compounds and brushes. 
His merchandising efforts would become 
enormously costly and unwieldy if he placed 
all his dealers on the company payroll and 
had to carry out the myriad of supporting 
advertising and selling services throughout 
his far-flung automobile distribution net- 
work. 

The dean of the Graduate School for Cor- 
porate Leadership includes very little in his 
curriculum on the far-flung activities of 
small business. His curriculum is geared to 
the assumption that what is good for big 
business management should be good for 
small business management, which is not 
necessarily so This, despite the fact that 
a large segment of his graduates will end up 
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either as employees or heads of medium- 
and small-sized businesses? But the dean's 
life, too, is surrounded and supported by 
small businessmen from window washers to 
TV repairmen. 

The head of the All-American Confedera- 
tion of Labor Unions lives and breathes big 
government, big business, and industrywide 
contracts. Yet he too will call in a small 
businessman, probably a local plumber, to 
repair his dishwasher or unplug the drains. 

The chairman of the National Basic Re- 
search Foundation is deeply concerned that 
more Government research money should 
move into basic research in the social 
sciences. Such research will probably be 
funneled to the anthropology of African 
tribes and the social organization of Peruvian 
Indians, but the social organization in which 
his laundryman is involved with other small 
laundrymen is not for him. 

The same is true for the research program- 
ing approved by the head of the Billion 
Bucks Foundation which has moved untold 
millions into the problems of individual and 
group behavior and the concept of freedom. 
Yet. the preservation of the freedom to in- 
novate and Initiate by some 8 million small 
businessmen is not half so interesting as the 
intricate hierarchal arrangement of a huge 
corporation, or foreign affairs, labor unions, 
and the hundred great books. 

This is altogether surprising, because al- 
most every foundation has received its funds 
from men who started as small entrepreneurs 
and businessmen. Each foundation, of 
course, will subsidize the writing of a defini- 
tive history of their small businessman- 
founder and his rise to fortune, but the con- 
nection is seldom made between the illus- 
trious founder and the small businessmen 
living today. 

There is one other economic and political 
system in which the small businessman is a 
pariah, but he is no longer ubiquitous. He 
has been liquidated, although there is evi- 
dence that the urge to be independent in 
one's work is permitted some freedom in or- 
der to supplement with small services those 
needs which the great State trusts somehow 
cannot encompass. In the Communist econ- 
omy he was called a kulak, and the Chinese 
presumably have their own name for the 
man who wants to be on his own. 

Our own ubiquitous pariah, of course, is 
not totally ignored. There just are too many 
of him. There is or was a Special Cabinet 
Committee on Small Business. Also, fortu- 
nately, there continue to be select commit- 
tees in both the House and the Senate so 
that his complaints may be heard. As a 
consequence of these congressional activities, 
there was first set up a multimillion dollar 
revolving fund for loans to small business, 
although this is not a soil bank or parity 
program but substantially a hard-nosed lend- 
ing agency and logically so. You just don’t 
subsidize small business. The loan fund did 
not, however, permit easy access to the equity 
market. This defect apparently will be cor- 
rected with the Small Business Investment 
Act. In fact, Prof. Neil H. Jacoby, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, University of California at Los Angeles, 
believes it may become the fourth great force 
in the country’s money system. 

Outside of these activities, $2 million in 
research grants were provided by the SBA 
for 2 separate years. Agricultural research 
grants and services, like Ol’ Man River, kept 
rolling along, but the $2 million grant was 
shut off in the third year. In addition, the 
SBA Management Counseling Division re- 
mained thinly supported but nevertheless 
has developed a content-rich pamphlet serv- 
ice which in time should answer every con- 
ceivable problem faced by the small busi- 
nessman, if he is a reader. This, plus the 
gradual development of training programs, 
may prove much more valuable than the re- 
volving loan division. 
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Both political parties, of course, usually 
make passing reference to the needs of small 
business in their platforms. The appoint- 
ments to the new Cabinet last December did 
not highlight the importance of small busi- 
ness In our national economy, but the im- 
portance of the Labor, Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and Interior posts in the Cabinet were 
the subject of heavy publicity buildups. 

This is a curious phenomenon, but it cor- 
relates with the tremendous publicity, in- 
cluding articles and even books, on the sub- 
ject of whether or not business should active- 
ly participate in politics. Business here is 
largely, of course the middle management of 
big business, Such organizations as the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers and the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce whose member- 
ships are predominantly small- or medium- 
sized businesses, developed programs in this 
area, and these were heavily participated in 
by the so-called middle management groups 
in the larger companies. 

Business has always, of course, been in 
politics. The heads of our largest corpora- 
tions have always played an open and in- 
fluential role, financially and otherwise, in 
the legislative process, but the new business- 
in-politics program was aimed at the grass- 
roots ward and precinct level to counter the 
labor unions. 

Small business has always been active at 
the grassroots level, although not neces- 
sarily in identifiable roles as party members. 
But on the State and local levels and par- 
ticularly in the smaller towns and cities 
the local banker, contractor, manufacturer, 
wholesaler, retailer, and serviceman have con- 
sistently played roles and indicated in vari- 
ous ways who was and was not favored for 
election. But this information seldom seeps 
through the corporate walls where operations 
research is in full bloom. 

It is a curious commentary that the NAM, 
for instance, has no standing committee on 
small business and that the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce, whose membership of 750,000 
is overwhelmingly in the small business area, 
makes no regular report or evaluation of 
small business activities as such, although 
agriculture is carefully .scrutinized each 
month. The U.S. Chamber's excellent magas- 
gine, the Nation's Business, is filled with 
articles which can be used with value by 
small business, but its orientation is to 
business administration and not to the 
owner-managed small business and proprie- 
torship. 

Fortune magazine, which was founded and 
remains heavily oriented toward big business 
and its juicy corporate image advertising 
carries quite naturally the survey of the 500 
largest corporations. To be included in the 
500 is not only entry into Mecca but the 
“Arafat” of American capitalist power. For- 
tune does Include in each issue two, three, 
or four biographies of small business enter- 
prises, but this probably bodes no good for 
the morale of middle management, many of 
whom yearn to be independent. That is all 
despite the fact that the health of small busi- 
ness is vastly Important to its big advertisers. 

The American Management Association 
has produced one excellent book titled Man- 
agement for the Smaller Company,” edited 
by Elizabeth Marting, but this work too 
suffers from our overall lack of research and 
studies on the modus vivendi and activities 
of the owner managed and independent 
enterpriser. 

None of this, of course, is too surprising, 
because most of our communication network, 
whether it is TV or the book publishing- 
house, the Wall Street Journal, or the finan- 
cial page of the local newspaper, finds little 
or no glamour in the role and function of 
the small businessman. The glamour is 
usually centered on the movements of de- 
partment heads up and down the organiza- 
tional ladder, although there has been some 
effort in a few local newspapers at featuring 
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the founding and operation of small business 
enterprise in weekly biographical sketches. 

There are, of course, hundreds of trade 

es aimed at specialized activities and 
needs, but there is no single national pub- 
lication concerned with small business com- 
pared with the national farm journals such 
as the Farm Journal (circulation 3,119,000), 
Successful Farming (1,325,000), and Farm & 
Ranch-Southern Agriculturist (1,304,000). 
The farmer even has a counterpart of For- 
tune magazine in Farm Quarterly (229,420), 
and the consultants to the farmers also have 
County Agents Directory and Reference 
Book, an annual (3,192). 

The political liberals, Galbraith, Samuel- 
son, Rossiter, et al., are more or less sold on 
corporate size, preferably regulated by Gov- 
ernment. The intellectual conservatives on 
the other hand move in an aura of high-level 
abstractions dealing with natural law, free- 
dom, liberty, and the private enterprise sys- 
tem, but which leaves one with the feeling 
that they are talking more about the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co, than the corner 


grocer. 

Any book on economics, whether by a lib- 
eral or a conservative professor, usually gives 
the “big” picture which again reflects pre- 
occupation with the big operations and only 

reference to the 7 or 8 million small 
enterprises in the economy. And, when they 
write about free enterprise, they are talking 
about Adam Smith and the 19th century. 

Even our high school texts in economics 
and commerce deal primarily with bigness 
and not with the future role that many of 
the students will play in small private en- 
terprise. The result is that the teaching of 
commercial subjects is slanted toward em- 
ployee vocations such as typing, bookkeeping, 
commercial law, and the tax collecting and 
spending operations of State and Federal 
Governments. The fact that many small 
businessmen earn as much and often more 
than most corporate officers, even with pen- 
sion checks and stock options, is never men- 
tioned. 

There are excellent books for small chil- 
dren telling how the baker bakes his bread, 
how the service station operates and how the 
supermarket receives its supplies. But that 
these enterprises involve money or represent 
a way for innovation and financial inde- 
pendence is left unsaid. This fact of life 
never reaches the boy and girl who are in- 
undated with commercials of local merchants 
between 10-minute bites of a B movie. The 
great shows and the spectaculars are spon- 
sored by the large corporations who are pri- 
marily creating a national image for their 
organizations and their products. Conse- 
quently, the viewer can be only irritated by 
the interruptions of the small enterpriser and 
local merchant and be thankful for the pro- 

“gram of the national and international cor- 
porations. 

On TV and in the mass media the impres- 
sion is left that almost all inventions and in- 
novations, whether in management, selling, 
production, processing, or final products, are 
the creative work of the great research lab- 
oratories or the management staffs of the 
large corporations, 

The fact is that very much of the innova- 
tion that we see is a consequence of indi- 
vidual men and often very small businesses. 
The individual's role has once again been 
demonstrated in the electronic and plastics 
industries. How important this role has 
been in the past was well covered in a 
recent book called “The Sources of Inven- 
tion.“ by John Jewkes, David Sawers, and 
Richard Stillerman, published by St. Martin's 
Press. 

What can be done? 

It would seem that first we need to dis- 
cover and dramatize the complex and ubiq- 
uitous role of the small businessman and 
the absolute need to preserve his function 
if we are to maintain a free and open society. 
That the job of the small businessman is 
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complex is recognized.“ What is lacking is 
a solid foundation of research at least com- 
parable to the work in large administrative 
management, 

We also need to show that the small busi- 
nessman is playing vital roles in church af- 
fairs, local chambers of commerce and trade 
associations, in service clubs, and in all the 
multitudinous civic areas whether his busi- 
ness is grinding feed at a local mill for farm- 
ers or manufacturing electronic components 
for our space missiles. 

But, he needs help from all areas of our 
economy so that he can become more ef- 
fective, not only in his role as a business- 
man, but in his role as a citizen. His role 
needs to be discovered by our educators so 
that in the earliest grades a child will know 
the meaning of our economy and the role 
that his father, either as a worker or as a 
small businessman, is playing in keeping our 
country great. 

The question of bigness in business or- 
ganizations is really beside the point. Big- 
ness is bad only when bigness exercises 
power to the disadvantage of the efficiency 
of our economy as a whole, fails to achieve 
the values of mass production and distribu- 
tion, or stifles the innovating capacity of its 
thousands of creative people in and outside 
its organizations and the vast research cen- 
ters. 

Neither our social psychologists or politi- 
cal economists, who are concerned with the 
viability of our free society, nor the large 
corporations are aware of the innovating 
role and the low-cost services provided by 
small business as a whole, because no per- 
son or agency is making a continuous evalu- 
ation of these factors. 

It would appear obvious, however, that 
these innovating factors exist generally and 
on a large scale in all areas of business opera- 
tions or how else explain the continual mer- 
gers and acquisitions by the larger corpora- 
tions? This rise and fall of activity in 
grgers and acquisitions need not be decried. 
They are an important factor in our economy 
and should be regarded as our system of 
cross-fertilization which has been going on 
in man's affairs since one tribe merged with 
another tribe. 

Our children certainly should know about 
the problems and methods of small business 
for so many of them will also become either 
owners or employees of small business. Our 
political leaders likewise need to learn 
through the collection of statistics, the tax 
income which smali business is producing, 
and to develop some relationship between 
that tax produced and the services which 
should properly be provided for the small 
tree enterprise. 

Government plays two roles in relation- 
ship to him. The small businessman must 
collect a great proportion of our taxes, as 
well as pay his own personal and/or corpo- 
rate income tax. Government also spends 
millions in regulating small business, some- 
times without too much concern over the 
unnecessary hardships which such regula- 
tions create. 

We have moved from an agricultural econ- 
omy in the past 75 years to a predominantly 
urban economy, and it is time to recognize 
this fact. The research and management 
programs under the Small Business Admin- 
istration are a good start, but they hardly 
compare with the enormous statistical serv- 
ices and other governmental supporting 
agencies and finances for our big brothers in 
the economy.’ 

There is need to bring our thinking about 
small business into balance. It is at least 
conceivable that this vast innovating sector 
in our economy is one of the fundamental 
Weapons in our so-called competitive co- 
existence with the Communist world, be- 
cause their planning and initiation of serv- 
ices and products essentially begin at the 
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top whereas ours comes from the top, from 
below, and from within all segments of the 
economy. In other words, the existence of 
small business and its millions of free in- 
dividual innovators and enterprisers is what 
Teally makes us different in our production 
economy from Soviet communism and not 
much else. 


Frank C. Pierson and others, “The Edu- 
cation of American Businessmen,” New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1959, p. 94. 

*Thid. 

"United States, Congress, House, Select 
Committee on Small Business, Subcommit- 
tee No. 1 Hearings, Organization and Opera- 
tion of the Small Business Administration, 
86th Cong., Ist sess., p. 214. 

t Pierson and others, pp. 98-99. 

* Byron T. Shaw, Administrator, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, stated that agricultural re- 
Search today involves 13,000 scientists on 
14,700 projects supported by $238 million. 
“The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science,” “Perspectives 
on Government and Science,” vol. 327, Jan. 
1960, p. 95. This compares with the $4 mil- 
lion for 2 years (cut off the third year) for 
research by maybe 200 persons on 100 proj- 
ects relating to problems of small business. 
The amount is too small and is limited to 
$40,000 grants to 50 States. No massive re- 
Search on the problems of small business ap- 
pear in the offing. 
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OF INDIANA 
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Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
within recent weeks the House Commit- 
tee on Science and Astronautics has con- 
ducted an investigation relating to the 
awarding of a National Science Founda- 
tion study fellowship to Edward Yellin. 

Yellin, a University of Illinois grad- 
uate student, was awarded $3,800 to con- 
tinue his education at taxpayer expense. 

The House Committee asked the Na- 
tional Science Foundation to explain the 
details of this grant after learning that 
Yellin was convicted in Indiana after 
refusing to answer questions about com- 
munism. 

Following the investigation before the 
House Committee the National Science 
Foundation revoked the grant previously 
made to Yellin. ` 

An outstanding American newspaper, 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, under the 
able guidance of Publisher Richard H. 
Amberg, accurately and fully reported 
the proceedings of the House Space 
Committee investigation. 

In a particularly concise and pene- 
trating editorial on June 14, 1961, the 
Globe-Democrat offered comment con- 
cerning the Yellin case that pointed with 
relentless logic at the folly of American 
taxpayers’ subsidizing the study of 
scientists, regardless of intellect and 
ability, whose loyalties may lie elsewhere. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this timely and meaningful editorial: 
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SCHOLARSHIP AID TO COMMUNISTS 


The revelation that Edward Yellin, a Uni- 
versity of Illinois graduate student, is still 
in line to receive a $3,800 fellowship, despite 
the fact that he is under a prison sentence 
for refusing to answer questions about com- 
munism, highlights once again the folly of 
the Government subsidizing the education 
of those who are sworn to destroy it. 

Government policy of giving aids, financial 
or otherwise, to enemies of the state is a 
preposterous perversion of justice. 

While it may fairly be stated that America 
needs all of the brains and scientific know- 
how which we can muster, we are simply 
living in a fool’s world if we feel that un- 
trustworthy and traitorous scientists are an 
advantage to America. 

A Klaus Fuchs or Dr. Alan Nunn May 
or Prof. Bruno Pontecaryo may be the 
greatest genius in the history of science, but 
this avails nothing to the United States 
if they were to cost us far more in their 
treason than they achieve for us in their 
laboratories. 

Even if Klaus Fuchs, for example, were an- 
other Einstein, we would be far better off if 
he had never lived, or if he had never studied 
nuclear science, than we are now after he 
gave incalculable ald to the Russians by 
disclosing highest priority American and 
British nuclear secrets, - 

There always remains the possibility that 
an Edward Yellin, who was identified by 
two witnesses under oath as a Communist 
and who refused to answer this indictment 
when given the opportunity, could turn into 
a Klaus Fuchs. 

Certainly, in this great country of 180 mil- 
lion, there must be a sufficient number of 
geniuses of undoubted loyalty to the basic 
principles of America to be the recipient of 
huge fellowship grants of the National 
Science Foundation without selecting those 
of questionable character or patriotism. 

It is also a commentary upon the judg- 
ment and stability of four of Yellin’s profes- 
sors at the University of Illinois who re- 
instated him after his trifling 10-day suspen- 
sion from the university and equated his 
conviction in the Federal court as compar- 
able to a traffic violation. 

It should be noted that Yellin signed the 
loyalty affidavit and oath of allegiance 
required by present regulations. Under 
these circumstances, in addition to his con- 
viction for contempt, which was upheld by 
the U.S. Court of Appeals, he should be in- 
dicted and tried on a perjury count. 


The Nation is placing its reliance on the 
future on weak foundations indeed when it 
aids and helps to bring to scientific maturity 
those whose loyalties are elsewhere. 


Quotas on Cheese 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I wish to include the statement 
made this morning by my colleague from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Jonn H. 
Dent, at a hearing before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission relative to enlarging or 
eliminating the quotas on blue mold 
and cheddar cheese. I would like to 
commend fo my colleagues this very in- 
teresting statement: 
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STATEMENT PRESENTED BY HON. JOHN H. DENT, 
OFP PENNSYLVANIA, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON THE IMPACT or IMPORTS AND Ex- 
PORTS ON AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT TO THE 
U.S. Tarif COMMISSION, July 18, 1961 


Members of the Tariff Commission, re- 
cently at the request of the cheese manufac- 
turers of Wisconsin, the subcommittee of 
which I am chairman held hearings in the 
city of Fond Du Lac, Wis. As you know, this 
subcommittee is making a study on the im- 
pact of imports and on American 
employment. I realize that the Commission 
hearings today are restricted under section 
22(d) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
which, in a sense, would bar information re- 
lating to the importation of cheese and its 
effect on employment in the cheesemaking 
industry, as well are allied industries: there- 
fore, I will refrain from making statistical 
summation but will try to show that from 
testimony received before my committee 
that the great cheese industry is affected in- 
asmuch as the support program is directly 
identified with cheese making in all of its 
phases: the feed grains, dry milk subsidies, 
and cheddar cheese. In fact, testimony 
from the Pure Milk Producers Cooperative 
showing the storage status of natural Amer- 
ican cheese to be in excess of 350 million 
pounds, which is a 33-percent increase from 
a year ago, with other varieties of cheese 
haying a surplus storage of over 46 million 
pounds, an increase of 15 percent over last 
year. For the purpose of this hearing, it 
might be interesting to note that quotas on 
cheese now in effect require a milk produc- 
tion of 280 million pounds with total pur- 
chase of milk for supporting dairy prices 
last year of 300 million pounds of milk equiv- 
alent. Increasing quotas would burden the 
support program further and needlessly. 
The more cheese imported and the less milk 
used in production, the more costly the pro- 
gram will be. It is the belief of the cheese 
manufacturers and other allied industries 
that unless quotas are maintained rigidly, 
the markets they develop which would be 
well established with very expensive and 
well advertised programs plus the natural 
market that is caused by increased popula- 
tion can be wiped out by the importation of 
lower priced competitive products, 

One organization representing 115,000 
dairy farm members stated that nearly two- 
thirds of their entire milk production goes 
to grade B patrons, almost exclusively manu- 
facturers of cheese plants and about 40 per- 
cent of the remaining production which is 
shipped to grade A patrons also move to 
manufacturing plants—a large number of 
which are cheesemakers. 

Inasmuch as this hearing is more con- 
cerned with the question of agricultural sup- 
port programs, it might be interesting to 
note that there have been phenomena] in- 
creases in purchases of products to support 
dairy farm income. Recently the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture purchased 17,400,000 
pounds of cheese since April 1, 1961. During 
the same period last year purchases 
amounted to only 63,000 pounds. Nonfat dry 
milk purchased this year was 455 million 
pounds as against 226 million pounds last 
year. Butter purchases have jumped from 
65,349,000 to 113,748,000 pounds. Milk pro- 
duction in all probability will be up slightly 
this year. Any opening up of quotas in an 
end product of milk such as cheese cannot 
mean other than increased cost of the Gov- 
ernment support programs. It appears 
ironic that the only suggestion made to off- 
set the predicted damaging effect of increased 
quotas is the suggestion by the representa- 
tive of the foreign exporters that the makers 
of blue mold cheese and other specialty 
cheeses could protect themselves by shifting 
their production to Cheddar cheese which is 
a subsidized cheese product. However, a 
representative of one of the large blue and 
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foreign-type cheese manufacturers had this 
to say: 

“Blue cheese and foreign-type cheese 
plants cannot be converted to Cheddar, 
which is the variety of cheese purchased by 
Commodity Credit Corporation to support 
milk price to the farmer patron. A plant 
making blue mold cheese has one employee 
for approximately each 1,500 pounds of milk, 
while a plant making Cheddar will have one 
employee for each 15,000 pounds of milk, 
which makes an employment ratio of 10 to 1. 
Most foreign-type cheese plants are located 
in areas where they are the only source of 
employment available to the local employ- 
able people. Should milk be diverted from 
foreign-type cheese plants to Cheddar the 
resulting unemployment would be dis- 
astrous.” 

Aside from the logic and philosophy, we 
believe it to be an economic program that 
in the present state of our economy the eco- 
nomic phase should be the criteria upon 
which any decision is based even if it is re- 
stricted to the farm and agricultural econ- 
omy determinations. Although we discuss 
freely the program of damaging effects, and 
while we talk of opening up our already 
overproduced farm product market according 
to Robert P. Dorang in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of April 15, 1961, there are grave fears 
in our Agriculture Department at this very 
moment that the six European economic 
community nations “could go far toward 
wiping out an export market for U.S. crops 
which currently approaches 81 billion a 
year.” In fact, a document being circulated 
by the Department of Agriculture for dis- 
cussion purposes“ charges the Common 
Market of “aiming at self-sufficiency in ag- 
riculture and not at freer trade.“ 

This and other publicly printed stories in 
the Canadian press, cannot help but give 
the American producer a sense of uneasiness 
and a feeling that his government has be- 
come too far detached from his problems of 
product, costs, and marketing here in our 
own free market. 

This I say to you, that in my observations 
as a Member of Congress, there is a smolder- 
ing revolt in the productive areas of this 
country against any further liberalization of 
quotas and tariffs which have proven in the 
past to be a discouraging spectacle to the 
normal supporter of the free enterprise sys- 
tem. I beg of you to give very serious con- 
sideration to the pleas of the American pro- 
ducers concerning the quotas now being 
studied by the Tariff Commission. I might 
say that the President of the United States 
stated in a public statement, which was 
given to me by one of the witnesses, in 
which he said, and I quote in part: 

“The best protection for domestic indus- 

try and jobs is a prosperous and growing 
economy. Where an industry continues to 
suffer from imports, additional steps would 
be necessary. 
“The office of President carries with it the 
authority and influence to explore and work 
out the solution within the framework of 
our foreign trade policies. This should be 
a high-priority objective 

“We should make vigorous use of pro- 
tective provisions by Congress, such as sec- 
tion 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
and the escape clause of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act in the intention and accordance 
of Congress in enacting these laws. 

“Finally, should any further authority be 
necessary to enable the President to carry 
out the basic objective of a strong and pros- 
perous economy, he should request such au- 
thority from the Congress.” 

The full statement is available if the Com- 
mission desires to see it. I only quote this 
to show that each of us in turn when faced 
with the situation recognizes the equity of 
an American producer when he complains 
to his government that governmental poli- 
cies can be injurious to the point of ex- 
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tinction. I, for one, do not believe that the 
American people elect their government to 
participate in a liquidation of any industry 
or the job of any workman—no matter how 
small that industry is or how unimportant 
that workman's job may appear to be. Over 
the years the cases such as this one which 
reflect the interests of a comparatively small 
American industry which seems to have be- 
come expendable in the interest of world 
trade. However, the isolated cases which 
were once the exception are fast becoming 
the rule. The American industry (although 
as yet there has been no concerted effort to 
speak collectively) is finding out that, with- 
out a doubt, none of us are expendable and 
that an injury to one usually ends up being 
an injury to all. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear 
at this hearing. 


A Timely Warning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 13,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial of in- 
terest to veterans, which appeared in 
the National Tribune, the Stars and 
Stripes, on July 13, 1961: 

A TIMELY WARNING 


The House Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs pulled no punches in a strongly worded 
resolution adopted June 22 condemning the 
efforts of certain Government agencies to 
take over functions to veterans 
now under the jurisdiction of the VA. 

Apparently the explosion by the House 
committee came about because ef a report 
that a special assistant to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare had been 
conducting an investigation concerning a 
site for the new veterans’ hospital at Wood, 
Wis. 

This patent interference in matters out- 
side the jurisdiction of that agency caused 
the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee to 
issue a solemn warning that the committee 
expected to be advised of any effort to trans- 
fer any activities from the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

Of course, the committee has been aware 
for some time that certain Government 
agencies, notably the Bureau of the Budget 
and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, want to sharply curtail the 
jurisdiction of the VA and transfer certain 
phases of the veterans’ program to other 
Federal agencies. 

It would seem that the present move is 
only an extension of efforts that have been 
made in the past to place the veteran on a 
welfare basis. It will be recalled that in 


_the Bradley report certain recommendations 


of this character were proposed. They im- 
mediately brought a storm of protest from 
veterans’ organizations who announced un- 
equivocally that they did not look with 
fla vor upon any diminution of the author- 
ity of the VA over matters pertaining to the 
Nation’s veterans. 

In the present instance the HEW agency 
has long sought control over the rehabilita- 
tion program of disabled veterans. Very 
properly, the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee has served notice on HEW officials 
and other aspirants for added authority at 
the expense of veterans that the committee 
will wage a vigorous battle in opposition. If 
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attempts continue to relieve the VA of ad- 
ministration over veterans’ activities the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs hab served 
notice that it will oppose any such transfer 
and seek to obtain the support of other 
Members of the House to back its position. 

We commend the forthright action of the 
committee and we believe that they will 
have the support of every major veterans’ 
organization in their determination to see 
that the veteran is not reduced to a welfare 
status and that he is entitled through his 
service to be regarded not as a beggar but 
as a patriotic American citizen who has an- 
swered the call of his country in its defense. 

It should be remembered that within the 
present operation the VA has one of the 
finest medical systems in existence. Its re- 
search program has earned commendation 
from the highest medical authorities. It 
would be a major disaster to separate the 
medical system from the present adjudica- 
tion system within the VA. 

We applaud the position taken by the 
House committee and feel certain that under 
its leadership there will be no tampering 
with the VA medical system or veterans’ 
benefits. 


The Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include an account of the Greek 
Order of St. Dennis of Zante, an historic 
order which traces its origin back to the 
Golden Age of Pericles. 

The grand master of this famous 
order is Mr. Perry Voultsos, Ph. D., of 
New York City, prominent in civic, mili- 
tary, and patriotic affairs, who has been 
decorated by the Government of Greece 
for his outstanding work in the effective 
assistance the order rendered in the re- 
construction and rehabilitation of the 
famed Isle of Zante following the dis- 
astrous earthquake of 1953. 

I am pleased to include as part of my 
remarks a brief history of this famous 
order which embraces in its membership 
many distinguished personages and 
leaders throughout the world. 

It is noteworthy that our great Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, was recently 
honored by the Order of St. Dennis and 
his name inscribed upon the illustrious 
roll of the knights of this august Greek 
order for his conspicuous social, civic, 
and charitable endeavors. 

The article follows: z 
A Brier SYNOPSIS OF THE HISTORY OF THE 

GREEK ORDER OF ST, DENNIS OF ZANTE 

The story of the Greek Order of St. Den- 
nis of Zante, one of the crusading orders 
having survived the centuries, is of dramatic 
interest to all. The order is to the Greek 
Orthodox what the Order of Malta is to the 
Roman Catholic. 

Greek mythology ascribes the beginnings 
of the order to adventurous Zakynthian 
knights who joined Jason and his Argonauts 
in 1207 B.C., under the leadership of Laertes, 
the first grand master, in his quest for the 
golden fleece. 

to Homer, their descendants 
aided Ulysses in the Trojan War with men 
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and 12 ships. Strabo, Titus Libius, Apollo- 
dorus, and Polyvius write of the founding of 
Saguntum in Spain by these warriors, after 
the fall of Troy and of its destruction by 
Hannibal in 218 B.C. Herodotus speaks of 
the high esteem that the Knights of Zante 
enjoyed at the Court of Darius, as merce- 
naries. Thucydides extols them for their 
participation in the Peloponnesian War as al- 
lies of Athens, Xenophon records their feats 
under Phalinus, grand master of the order. 

at the village of Maries, show 
that when Mary ene, on her way to 
Rome to plead with the Emperor Tiberius 
for an honorable restitution of our Lord's 
memory converted the island to Christianity, 
the order was dedicated to her memory, 
circa A.D. 35. 

Between St. Mary's visit and the 1lth 
century, Zante, due to its important posi- 
tion and excellent harbor, figured from time 
to time as a base of war for many nations, 
furviving many occupations. 

The 11th century dawned ominously upon 
a turbulent, disordered world. Famine, wars, 
Pestilence and misrule had ruined Europe. 
The infidel Turk was hovering at the very 
gates of Constantinople threatening to en- 
velop the continent. The advance of the 
Seljuk Turks, thelr conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, their abrogation of privileges held by 
Pilgrims and the tales of persecution and 
fe ae ety of Christians aroused Christen- 

om. P 

It was a period that parallels our own 
today, when tentacles of fear and confusion 
Teach out around our uncertain world. Re- 
assurance was sorely needed. 

Alexius, the new Greek Emperor, found 
the once invincible Empire in a deplorable 
state. Byzantium, a bastion of Christianity 
and a depository of Hellenic culture, stood 
at the crossroads and held back the bar- 
barian tide for a thousand years. Long 
Struggles in the cause of civilization, plus 
internal discord left it too feeble to fulfill 
its historic task. Alexius, in a desperate 
gesture in the cause of Christianity, appealed 
to the Pope. Although the Greek Church 
had been split over dogmatic differences with 
Rome sincé 1054, the great Pope Urban real- 
ized the grave danger to the Holy Faith, In 
& historic speech at Clermont, appealing to 
Christendom, he united Europe in Christ's 
Cause, to deliver the Holy Land from the 
unbeliever, 

At this time, we leave the realm of legend 
and romantic saga to enter the less poetic 
but better documented field of history. 

Records at the island's 600-year-old archive 
relate of the eager participation of the 
Knights of Zante in the First Crusade under 
Fayius Segur, grand master of the order and 
an ancestor of St. Dennis. 

The intrepid knights dedicated the order 
to St. John, patron of the crusade, took 
their vows at the chapel erected to his 
memory, which chapel still stands in the 
Village of Kallipado, ancient fief of the 
Voultsos family. They joined the hosts of 
Christ at Constantinople and placed them- 
Selves in the of the fray at the 
eastern battlefields. Victory crowned their 
arms to the glory of God and to the honor of 
Zante. 

Following the crusades, the island sur- 
viyed many occupations and the knights 
faced many enemies victoriously. After the 
fall of Constantinople, the Turks ceded 
Zante to the Venetians in 1484. 

The order having survived the acid test of 
time, was now transformed from a military 
Organization to a legion of charity and 
Philanthropy. When St. Dennis was canon- 
ized by the Greek Church in 1703, the order 
Proclaimed him its protector and it was re- 
named the Greek Order of St. Dennis of 
Zante. The knights proclaimed as their 
only p his benevolent of 
love of fellowman, battling want, alleviating 
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misery and mitigating need in mankind 
without prejudice, The order’s ancient 
motto, “Faith—Courage,” epitomizes its 
dedication to these principles, 

Nominal head of the order is the incum- 
bent Metropolitan of Zante. In times of 
extreme emergency, however, in accordance 
with the ancient statutes, an outstanding 
layman is elected to this exalted office. 

Such an y arose not long ago. In 
1953, dire calamity struck. An earthquake 
followed by a 10-day fire, shattered and split 
Zante wide open, sowing death, leaving a 
wave of destruction in its path, reducing 
the peaceful island to a mass of smoldering 
rubble and its people to total penury. 

The cost was appalling: at least 800 dead, 
900 seriously injured, almost 60,000 home- 
less. The destroyed properties totaled $100 
million. For Greece the tragedy was finan- 
cial as well as human for following World 
War II the nation had been flayed by a 
hideous Communist-inspired civil war and 
its economy was completely shattered, 

The horror-stricken and destitute survi- 
vors got help swiftly and generously. It 
came first from the U.S. 6th and NATO Medi- 
terranean fleets which, providentially, were 
already fully supplied and at sea preparing 
for maneuvers when the first shock struck. 
Doctors, tents, medicines, and food were 
landed. The first rescuers were soon rein- 
forced by Israeli naval vessels. This gallant 
new nation was thus repaying an old debt. 
During the Axis occupation of Greece, Chry- 
sostomos, archbishop of the island and grand 
master of the Greek Order of St. Dennis of 
Zante, saved the lives of 39 Jewish families 
scheduled for the crematories of Dachau by 
the Nazis and personally helped them to 
escape to Palestine. 

Little by little, as the repetitious shocks 
subsided and the fires died out, the assist- 
ance increased. Disaster teams were sent by 
the Red Cross and the Greek Government. 
The French, the British, the Dutch, the 
Danes, the Swedes—all the nations of the 
free world helped. The many dead, of course 
were beyond help. But for the thousands 
injured and those made homeless and desti- 
tute in one of the worst disasters in modern 
history, the need was almost incalculable. 
All eyes turned to America, hope of the un- 
fortunate, land of promise. 

At this time, a veritable miracle occurred. 
The venerable Leonidas Zoes, official histo- 
rian of the island and chief of the munici- 
pal archive bureau for half a century, while 
sorting some singed manuscripts retrieved 
from the fire, discovered the correspondence 
of Count Theodore Caesar Logothetis, one 
of Lafayette’s aides during the American 
War of Independence. These letters related 
his unsuccessful attempts to establish a 
commandery of the Greek Order of St. 
Dennis of Zante in New York in 1781. 

At the suggestion of M. Zoes, Count Pho- 
kion Logothetis, a “hereditary commander of 
the Order of St. Dennis, and a descendant 
of Theodore Caesar Logothetis, in a dramatic 
message, in behalf of the council, appealed to 
Dr. Perry Voultsos, of New York City, scion 
of one of Zante's oldest families, long asso- 
ciated with the island's history and urged 
him to act as the people's representative at 
large, and to accept the charge of grand mas- 
ter of the ancient Order of Zante in this 
hour of need. With the Almighty's help and 
St. Dennis’ blessing he was asked to resurge 
the order in the United States and to help 
the land of his fathers. 

Upon Dr. Voultsos’ acceptance, he was 
elected grand master ad vitam of this his- 
toric order. Upon his subsequent visit to the 
island the following year, he was Officially 
anointed as such in a resplendent ceremony 
attended by church and lay dignitaries of 
bos island and of the Royal Government of 

reece, 
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The Greek Order of St. Dennis of Zante 
was reyived in the United States under the 
auspices of the International American In- 
stitute of Washington, D.C., and was char- 
tered in October 1953, under the provisions 
of an act of Congress. 

A philo-Zakynthian wave of benevolence 
spread over America. The knights of the 
order with the heartfelt support of the phil- 
anthropic American public did much to alle- 
viate the misery of the stricken islanders. 
But much, in the way of relief still remains 
to be done. The want is great, the need con- 
stant. The people of Zante require help to 
rebuild their lives, their commerce and their 
livelihood. 

The indications of hardship and suffering 
being undergone by the citizens of Zante 
aroused once more the warm friendship and 
Sympathetic understanding toward the 
Greek people. Such an attitude admirably 
bespeaks the noble sentiments and Christian 
solidarity of the people of the United States. 


The Mission of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 6, 1961 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I attach 
herewith for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a very fine address by the 
Honorable Henry H. Buckman, president 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, delivered before the Northwest 
Rivers and Harbors Congress at New- 
port, Oreg., June 23, 1961: 

THE MISSION or THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS 

(An address by Henry H. Buckman, before 

the Northwest Rivers and Harbors Con- 

gress, Newport, Oreg., June 23, 1961) 

I have come before you pursuant to the 
expressed wish of the board of directors of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Co 
that I accept your very kind invitation, and 
in accordance with my own very keen desire 
to know you and to learn what I can of your 
work and your water resources problems in 
the Northwest. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress was founded 60 years ago as a non- 
profit, nonpartisan national organization. It 

that 


The great number of distin- 
guished men in public office, both in the 
National and State Governments; men of di- 
vergent political philosophies and party 
affiliations, who have been and are directors 
and officers of our organization, bear testi- 
mony to this. From the very beginning, 
we have rallied to our membership men 
and women from every State in the Union, 
and from the Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands, 

The framework of the organization con- 
sists of the members. These elect a board 
of 21 national directors. These, in turn, 
elect all officers, both active and honorary. 
In addition to the national executive offi- 
cers, the national directors elect a vice presi- 
dent for each State, and a regional director 
for each of the great drainage divisions, or 
parts thereof. Your own membership com- 
prises its fair share of these officers. 

It is the standing committees of the 
National Rivers and Harbors who 
really carry the ball. This is almost neces- 
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sarily true in an organization of our far- 
flung scope. These committees are the fact- 
finders. They are the debating grounds for 
the expression and reconciliation of differ- 
ences of opinion. They are the agencies 
which formulate policy recommendations. 
Their size and the quality of their member- 
ship affords assurance of their ability to per- 
form these functions. Their findings and 
their opinions always find their way to the 
desks of all the Members of the Senate and 
House of the Congress of the United States, 
and of all Governors. 

Among the standing committees are that 
on Industrial and Municipal Water Use and 
Pollution Abatement, of which Representa- 
tive John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota, is the 
chairman; Irrigation and Reclamation, of 
which Representative J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
of Colorado, is the chairman; Wildlife and 
Recreation, of which Representative Ed. 
Edmondson, of Oklahoma, is the chairman; 
Inland Navigation, of which Hon. Gleason 
Stambaugh, of Florida, is the chairman; 
Projects, of which Representative Phil 
Weaver, of Nebraska, is the chairman. 

I should like to take just a moment to 
briefly explain the workings of the Commit- 
tee on Projects. This is composed of one 
member from each of the grand divisions 
established by the Corps of Engineers. They 
have no power to initiate a project, They 
may consider only projects brought to them 
by local interests. Their function is purely 
an examining and judicial one. 

This committee may meet at any time at 
the call of the chairman, and as often as 
they see fit. Their annual sitting at the 


time of the annual convention of the organ-, 


ization is to provide an opportunity for 
proponents, having made due application, to 
appear and submit argument and data for 
their projects previously submitted through 
the division member. Before a project can 
be considered by the committee, an appli- 
cation for its classification, with supporting 
data, must have been duly filed and recorded 
in the office of the executive vice president 
for a certain time and forwarded to the 
division member for study, and subse- 
quently brought before the committee by 
him, with his recommendations. The com- 
mittee classifies all projects brought before 
it into five categories, of which division I 
comprises all those which the committee 
fully endorses for construction. A project 
placed in any of the divisions II to IV, in- 
clusive, may be advanced in status at any 
time when its proponents adduce evidence 
which justifies such action. A project 
placed in division I remains in that division 
until constructed or until it is abandoned by 
its proponents. All projects in division I 
construction of which has not been pro- 
vided for by appropriation, are regularly 
presented to the Bureau of the Budget and 
the appropriate congressional committees, 
and action on them urged by the officers of 
the organization. 


The objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress may be grouped under 
four main heads; namely, the development of 
a prudent and dynamic governmental policy 
embracing all aspects of the use, conserva- 
tion and control of water resources; the im- 
plementation of policy by projects; research; 
the planning, development and organization 
of our water resources as elements in the 
“national defense. 


As to governmental policy, we are dedi- 
cated to the task of contributing to the 
molding and pursuit of a prudent and dy- 
namic governmental policy with respect to 
water. We believe that we can best do this 
by a continuing effort to educate our people 
as to the full meaning of water to them. 
We believe that the people through their 
representatives in the of the 
United States may be safely relied upon to 
do what is best in this field when they are 
fully informed. Our basic, self-imposed 
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task is the dissemination of information 
and the making of such recommendations, 
as we believe are called for by the facts 
we find. We are unalterably opposed to 
pressure group methods. Only thus have we 
been able to secure and hold that confidence 
of our members within and without the 
Federal Government we enjoy today. We 

that there are debatable grounds 
in the field of water, and that there must 
be room for and respect for divergent 
opinions. 

Sixty years of factfinding and the ac- 
cumulation of the vast body of public opin- 
ion by our membership justify, we believe, 
Our opinion that the following conclusions 
should be embodied in the policy of our 
Government with respect to water. 

That there is no place for either partisan 
politics or sectionalism in the development 
and conservation of our water resources. 

That for navigational purposes, the 
waterways of our country should be for- 
ever free. 

That all Federal regulatory agencies 
whose powers and decisions can affect users 
of water should be consolidated and that 
the powers and duties of the consolidated 
agency should make mandatory the fair and 
equitable recognition and preservation of 
the established and lawful rights of all per- 
sons and all private and public enterprise 
under its jurisdiction. 

That timely and adequate provision for 
the welfare and security of the people of 
the United States in the field of water should 
take precedence over any corresponding pro- 
vision for a foreign country made at the 
expense of the Federal Treasury. 

That governmental policy with respect to 
water should aim for as full conservation 
and utilization as may be reasonable and 
practicable of all precipitated water from the 
area of precipitation to the area of discharge 
into the sea. 

That legislation should be enacted that 
will require that every water resources proj- 
ect placed under examination by a Federal 
agency be referred by such agency to the 
Secretary of Defense for study and report by 
him to Congress as to any substantial rela- 
tion it may have to the national defense or 
civilian war effort. 

As to projects, the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress is essentially a practical 
working organization. It recognizes that a 
policy without fruits is a policy without 
meaning. The translation of policy into wa- 
ter resources public works is necessarily a 
major objective of this organization. Once 
it has endorsed a project, it does not cease to 
press for its construction. 

Within reason and within the limits of a 
prudent fiscal policy local interests should be 
served. Substantially every project origi- 
nates in local interest, and it is the expec- 
tation of the realization of these aspirations 
by local interest that is the mainspring of 
policy implementation. 

The day has long past when local interest 
must apologize for seeking Federal aid for a 
project which comprises a Federal interest. 
We have just about won that battle. It is 
true that the term Federal interest“ needs 
clarification by Congress. This will be dif- 
ficult, but it can and should be done. There 
is much room for argument as to just what 
constitutes Federal interest. But there can 
be little difference of opinion on the point 
that no authorized project wherein there is 
admittedly a substantial Federal interest 
should await one where such interest is 
questionable. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
believes that the authorization of projects 
should be related to the construction of 
projects. If it be true, and we think it is, 
that expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for water resources public works are 
the most remunerative of all its expendi- 
tures, then a much larger proportion of the 
Federal Budget should be allocated to such 
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works than is the case at present. I call to 
your attention the fact that if only one- 
fourth of the amount now being considered 
for foreign aid in fiscal year 1962 were de- 
ducted from that account and added to the 
total being considered for water resources 
development in the United States in the 
same period, it would double that total. 

We need increased liaison between the 
committees on appropriations and the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, House and Senate, 
acting jointly. This should be such as to 
make possible the of construc- 
tion of all projects heretofore or hereafter 
authorized by Congress, unless deferred for 
restudy. This has come to be necessary in 
order to give some definite m to an 
authorization. Some projects authorized 
more than 20 years ago still await construc- 
tion appropriations. 

We advocate a plan whereby Congress will 
authorize its committees on appropriations 
and on Public Works to jointly provide for 
the programed construction of all projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized. With 
due allowance for the exigencies of war and 
depression it should be possible to know, in 
general, that a project authorized in 1 year 
is authoritatively scheduled for completion 
in a certain later year. This would not only 
act as a deterrent to the entry of politics into 
the budget, but it would be of incalculable 
value in the planning of agriculture, indus- 
try and commerce. There are obvious diffi- 
culties to be overcome, but they are not in- 
surmountable. We believe that it can be 
made to work, and we are convinced that it 
should be done. 

As to research, approximately a year ago 
the directors of our organization reached 
and implemented a momentous decision. 
After careful study extending over many 
months, they authorized the creation of a 
nonprofit educational and scientific trust 
foundation for research in the field of water. 
This will be an institution apart from the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. It 
will be financed solely by grants and gifts. 
It will do research only on its own account. 
in the public interest, or for public agen- 
cles. It will be governed entirely by a board 
of trustees subject to the terms of the trust 
instrument. The need for and the functions 
of the new scientific institution are set 
forth in detail in this instrument. I should 
like to read to you the first paragraph only: 

“While numberless agencies, institutions, 
and individuals have devoted and continue 
to devote much time and effort to one or 
more of the innumerable aspects of water, 
there exists at present no purely scientific 
and educational establishment dedicated, in 
the public interest, entirely to the advance- 
ment and dissemination of learning with 
respect to water, its nature, origins, occur- 
rence, functions, uses, control, conservation, 
and latent developmental possibilities. Al- 
though our present knowledge of water com- 
prises an enormous amount of both pure 
science and empirical data, the rewarding 
pursuit of knowledge in this field appears to 
be unlimited, and the fundamental role of 
this compound in inorganic and organic 
nature tends increasingly to emphasize its 
essentiality to the survival of the race on 
this planet and in extraterrestrial regions. 
This trust, therefore, is created and shall be 
operated exclusively for scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes within the United 
States or any of its possessions, as herein- 
after set forth. For the purposes of this 
trust, the terms “scientific, literary, or edu- 
cational” shall be deemed to include all ap- 
propriately related technology.” 

I think you may be interested in some of 
the foundation’s contemplated activities for 
which financing will be sought. 

One of these looks to the compilation and 
publication annually of a water yearbook 
which would be designed to become the 
standard authority on all developments re- 
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lating to water each year, its pure science 
and its technology, all over the world. 

Another is proposed for the design of 
nuclear propelled and highly automated sub- 
Marine merchant vessels which will operate 
Submerged at sea but which can surface to 
enter harbors with relatively shallow chan- 
nels, 

Another proposal contemplated is an enor- 
mous map of the United States, more than 
200-feet long, each State to be projected 
Photoelectrically from slides made from 
photographed master drawings which could 
be kept continuously up to date as regards 
Water resources developments. Each State 
would furnish and keep up to date its own 
Map drawings. The map would be housed 
in a specially constructed building in Wash- 
ington, D.C., where it seems reasonable to 
expect it would be viewed and studied by 
tens of thousands of persons each year. Its 
Proponents believe that it would be of great 
© educational value and would prove a power- 
ful stimulus to water resources develop- 
ment.’ 

Still another proposal is for the develop- 
ment of a concrete for locks, dams, and 
bridge piers of sufficient strength and unit 
moment of inertia to afford far greater resist- 
ance to nuclear weapon blast than can be 
Attained by the use of conventional con- 
crete. 

Another project is the determination of 
the truth or falsity of the reports that there 
exist in the interstellar reaches vast clouds 
of ice particles, and if this is found to be 
true, to explore the possibility of their being 
available as a source of water for future space 
travel. This is quite possibly not as fantastic 
as it sounds, It could solve the problem and 
the necessarily attendant hazard involved in 
the presently proposed recycling of excreted 
water. 

Still another proposal under examination 
is the tracing of each component of the 
Mixed components of pollution in a stream 
by means of tracers made more economical 
for great dilution by using clay particles on 
Which have been hydrolytically deposited 
extremely small amounts of the radioactive 
isotope of Zirconium. 

I shali mention only one more, which ap- 
Pears to have possibilities of widespread ap- 
Plication. This is a project for research on 
the feasibility of drilling to such depths that 
salt water pumped into the lower reaches 
Of. the well will be warmed sufficiently by 
the heat of the earth to raise its vapor pres- 
Sure enough to make vacuum distillation at 
the surface economical. 

These examples are hints as to what may 
lie ahead. Almost all of them represent ob- 
jectives which our present science and tech- 
nology may be reasonably expected to ac- 
complish. The Bureau of Water Resources 
expects to participate. 

As to national defense, the relation ot the 
development ot our water resources to the 
National defense is, of course, a matter of 
primary interest to all of us—to your organi- 
Zation, to our organization and to all others 
in the field of water. Probably because of 
its national character, the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress has been perhaps the 
most vocal in this matter, and has carried 
the flag. so to speak. 

The warfare of today differs enormously 
from that of yesterday. I do not refer to 
the use of nuclear or special weapons. It 
may even be that these will not enter the 
Picture at the beginning of our next war. 
I refer to the fact that the difference between 
the war effort of the Armed Forces and that 


of the organized civilian is now one of as- 


Signment only. The two have become en- 
tirely interdependent, and one is helpless 
without the other. 

Before we can intelligently discuss the role 
of water resources development in our next 
War, we shall have to make a very difficult 
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change in our thinking—a change the vast 
majority of us are very reluctant to make. 
For the future we must not only think of 
battle across the seas. We must think of 
battles here on the soil of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, battle in Buffalo and Detroit, battle 
in Jacksonville and New Orleans, and in San 
Francisco and Omaha. The days of an im- 
pregnable defense have passed. But a de- 
fense sufficient to wear down and ultimately 
defeat the enemy, and to provide for the 
survival of the American state can and must 
be developed. 

The nuclear-powered submarine has made 
an island of North America. We must plan 
a defense based on internally available sup- 
plies, internally produced and internally 
transported. This may not turn out to be 
literally true, but it will of a certainty be 
near enough the truth to be disastrous if 
we do not plan accordingly. 

The role of water resources development, 
Le., development prior to the next war, may 
be classed under three heads. These are 
transportation, agriculture and hydroelec- 
tric power. It is impossible to say which of 
these is the most important. They are 
really all primary. 

If the sealanes are denied us by enemy 
submarines, the internal transportation fa- 
cilities of this country are now dangerously 
inadequate for war. Three examples only 
will illustrate this. 

The blocking of the Panama Canal is no 
longer a mere possibility. It is now almost 
a certainty. I remind you that in World 
War II, that the transcontinental railroads, 
making a valiant effort and strained to their 
utmost capacity, could carry only 60 per- 
cent of the war effort supply to the Pacific 
coast. The other 40 percent had to go by 
sea, via Panama. 

The destruction of our gulf-Atlantic ship- 
ping equal only to that which took place in 
World. War II, would leave us in a position 
where our internal transport facilities from 
the Mississippi Valley and gulf areas could 
not carry to the Atlantic seaboard more 
than half the petroleum which is required 
today. Only the connection of the water- 
way systems of the midcontinent and those 
of the Atlantic. seaboard by the extension 
of the Intracoastal Waterway across north- 
ern Florida is authorized by Congress can 
remedy this. Wherever possible we must 
improve and standardize our inland navi- 
gation channels. 

The rail connection of the Pacific coast 
States with the midcontinent and the East 
is controlled by only six junctions, These 
are at Vancouver in British Columbia; Spo- 
kane in Washington; Pocatello: in Idaho; 
Wells in Nevada; Barstow in California; and 
Yuma in Arizona. All of these are within 
rang of Polaris-type missiles which can be 
launched from submarines 600 miles off your 
coast. 

Now, as to agriculture. We need more ir- 
rigation, reclamation and flood control to 
produce the food and fiber, and to sustain 
the animal industry which will be basically 
necessary to the support of the war effort. 
What is being done on a vast scale in the 
Everglades in Florida and the Central Valley 
in California, can and should be done in 
other areas. 

As to hydroelectric power development. 
Bear in mind this simple fact—that a pro- 
longed drought in any year of a major war 
can, as a generality, reduce our industries 
from a three-shift basis to a two-shift basis. 
We should have more reservoirs. 

I am fully aware of the fact that what I 
am advocating will require economic read- 
jJustments, a great deal of research, much 
money and some time. This last is the 
only incalculable factor in the equation. 
Let us hope there will be enough time. Let 
us hope there never will come another great 
war, and that we may enjoy in peace the 
economic advantages this planning will 
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bring. Let us hope that if there is another 
great war that we can fight it overseas, But 
if that shall not prove possible and we must 
win the war fighting on our own soil with 
our backs to the wall, let us begin now and 
see to it that it is a good wall. 
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Additional copies of Government publica- 
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the resale of Government publications by 
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Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
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nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
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ent office of the Government submitting re- 
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Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Douglas. 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, on, Washington, Guam, Hawaii. 

Tenth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker, Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Utah, Wyoming. 


Sibal Urges Rail Compact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the problems that is perplexing to 
the people of Connecticut is the rise and 
fall of the New Haven Railroad. The 
railroad is vital to the economy, but un- 
der its most recent management it has 
had no rise, and its fall reached the point 
a few days ago when it was necessary for 
the company to apply for the appoint- 
ment of a trustee for reorganization un- 
der the Bankruptcy Act. 

Within a few cays Judge Anderson, of 
the U.S. District Court for Connecticut, 
will appoint a trustee or trustees and the 
efforts to rehabilitate the railroad will 
begin. These efforts are of concern not 
only to Connecticut, but to the entire 
Nation cnd its economy. 

The situation demands constructive 
action. One proposal for constructive 
action has been made by my colleague, 
the gentleman from Connecticut, ABNER 
W. Seal, whose district is the home of 
30,000 men and women who commute 
daily to their employment in New York 
City. 

Representative Sar has been advo- 
cating a regional solution to the problems 
of this railroad, and of other railroads, 
specifically through an interstate com- 
pact. 

His views or proposals are well sum- 
marized in a letter which was published 
in the New York Times of July 17. Be- 
cause of the interest which all Members 
will have in the course of action recom- 
mended for revitalizing the railroads, I 
am including Representative SIBAL’S 
letter at this point in my remarks: 
UrGES RAIL COMPACT—REPRESENTATIVE SIBAL, 

OF CONNECTICUT, OUTLINES BILL To DEAL 

Wrra New HAVEN’S PROBLEMS 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORK TIMES: 

I wish to commend you for the editorials 
on the New Haven Railroad in your editions 
of July 8 and 10. You quite correctly warn 
against further palliatives and trifling help, 
which would be only wasteful of time and 
money. P 

This problem must be tackled at once on a 
regional basis and I have long been urging 
an interstate compact between the States 
affected. Soon after I came to Congress, I 
introduced a bill (H.R. 6075), that would 
grant the necessary congressional approval 
to such a compact. This bill. is restricted 
to the New Haven Railroad and provides a 
four-point standard for such a compact. 
While this may be too restrictive, I had 
hoped it would spur action by the States, 
which must initiate negotiations. 

Under the bill, the approved compact: 

Shall provide machinery necessary for the 
determination of the need for such railroad 
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for public funds and the uses to which such 
funds must be put; 

Shall contain provisions to insure that any 
public funds made available would be used 
to improve commuter and other passenger 
services; 

Shall provide for financial participation by 
each State which is a party to the compact; 

Shall provide for giving the public a voice 
in the policies of such railroad insofar as 
they relate to commuter and other passenger 
services. 


OPERATING COMMUTER LINES 


It is tragic that we have had to walt until 
the emergency was fully upon us before being 
aroused to positive action toward a perma- 
nent solution. I have urged most strongly 
and continue to urge that swift action be 
taken by the States to negotiate an interstate 
compact through which commuter lines may 
be operated. 

These negotiations should contemplate 
necessary changes in working rules and anti- 
quated divisional boundaries, which, as you 
pointed out, are indefensible in many cases 
today. 

Further tax revision is also called for. Un- 
fortunately, efforts to repeal the 10-percent 
Federal excise tax on passenger travel failed 
last month in the House by only 7 votes. 
Senator Prescott BusH and I just have intro- 
duced new legislation that would suspend 
the tax on passenger travel over railroads 
being reorganized under the bankruptcy law. 

It is hoped that area Members who voted 
against general repeal will support this meas- 
ure, which would give much needed assist- 
ance to the New Haven until such time as it 
can be operated under terms of &n interstate 
compact. 

ABNER W. SL. 

WASHINGTON, July 10, 1961. ‘ 


Public Interest Well Served by Work of 
the Blatnik Highway Subcommittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BUCKLEY. Mr. Speaker, in Sep- 
tember of 1959 I named a special sub- 
committee of the Committee on Public 
Works to investigate the Federal-aid 
highway program and designated Rep- 
resentative JoRN A. BLATNIK, of Minne- 
sota, as its chairman. The Committee 
on Public Works considered this move 
necessary and advisable in view of the 
magnitude of the program, increased 
cost problems, and information received 
alleging deficiencies; wasteful extrava- 
gance, and disregard of public sentiment 
in routing portions of the Interstate 
System. 

Editorial comment on the work of the 
subcommittee has been most gratifying 
as demonstrated in the following ex- 
cerpts from the Washington Evening 


Star of July 6 and the Engineering News- 
Record of July 13: 
[From the Washington Evening Star, July 6, 
1961] 
One-Two PUNCH 

The Bureau of Public Roads has acted 
with gratifying speed to shut off Federal 
highway aid payments to New Mexico until 
procedures are tightened up to prevent re- 
currencies of the type of highway scandals 
recently disclosed in that State. This is an 
encouraging display of determination on the 
part of Rex Whitton, the new highway Ad- 
ministrator, to clamp down both on sloppy 
and fraudulent wastes of the billions of 
dollars that are involved in constructing 
the Interstate Highway System. No doubt 
this action will get results, as was the case 
when similar steps were taken earlier against 
the highway departments of Florida and 
Oklahoma. 

Even more credit, however, is due the 
special House subcommittee headed by Rep- 
resentative BLATNIK of Minnesota, which 
quietly and diligently has been ferreting out 
defects and malpractices in the vast high- 
way program. With a staff of only 10 men 
to cover the 50 States, the subcommittee 
quite properly has concentrated its investi- 
gations on subjects of broad general appli- 
cation. In both Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
for example, it uncovered a deplorable lack 
of State control over the actual construction 
of some of their projects—findings which 
should serve to bolster the vigilance of high- 
way departments throughout the Nation. 
Among other areas into which the investiga- 
tors now are moving is the acquisition of 
rights-of-way for highways. With some 750,- 
000 parcels of property to be acquired around 
the country for the Interstate System, it is 
hard to imagine a more important area to 
be probed—or one which is more susceptible 
to scandal. 

While studies such as these require both 
time and the most painstaking digging, the 
subcommittee has been careful to get its 
facts well in hand before holding public 
hearings, This is commendable. The public 
interest is being well served by these investi- 
gations, and we hope that the Blatnik team 
has sufficient resources to continue and, if 
necessary, to expand its work. . 

From the Engineering News-Record, July 13, 
1961] 1 
Cost or CORRUPTION 

Lest there be complacency about the cor- 
ruption that plagues our industry (Engineer- 
ing News-Record, June 29, p. 60), consider 
now the serious plight of New Mexico. Pay- 
ola and poor construction revealed by the 
recent Blatnik committee hearings have 
caused the Bureau of Public Roads to put a 
stop order on practically all Federal-aid work 
in the State. Representative JOHN A. BLAT- 
NIK, Democrat, of Minnesota, concluded his 
committee's hearings by saying: 

“There is overwhelming and undenied tes- 
timony here that (1) crucially important 
testing and inspection work was delegated to 
unqualified and incompetent employees; (2) 
there was either failure or unwillingness of 
project supervisors to enforce specifications 
because they feared transfers or loss of their 
jobs; (3) there was interference from higher 
echelons in the administrative setup at the 
behest of contractors, rather than solid sup- 
port of dedicated project supervisors who 
were ready and willing to compel adherence 
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to contract requirements; and (4) there were 
project engineers and assistant district engi- 
neers who were, to use a most charitable 
characterization, willing to be ‘subsidized’ 
by the contractors for a variety of reasons, 
none of them valid.” 

Chairman BLATNIK summarized a deplor- 
able record of State engineer-contractor re- 
lations: 

A contractor paid $4,613 to a State employee 
in “rentals” for a fictitious water truck. 

A State employee received over $8,000 for 
being temporary superintendent for a con- 
tractor on the same job he was supervising 
as project engineer for the State. His pay 
came in the form of truck and tractor rental 
checks made out to his wife. 

A State employee and his brother-in-law 
got $27,000 in monthly rentals on two tractors 
they'd bought for $9,000 with no money down. 

Petty stuff? Insignificant? Hardly. 

As a result of it all, New Mexico's Highway 
Commission will be set back months in its 
construction program and strangled for funds 
to pay off current obligations. The measur- 
able cost of corruption is in lost time and in 
lost dollars. 

The cost of corruption is also obviously, 
although immeasurably, in the loss of face 
for an industry that can continue to let it 
go on. 


Removing Publishers Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committee, on 
which I serve, is now studying various 
proposals to reduce the postal deficit by 
increasing postage rates for the different 
classes of mail. 

The Post Office Department loses about 
$250 million annually by handling news- 
papers and magazines at present rates. 
I have noted with interest that many 
magazines and newspapers which regu- 
larly complain about subsidies granted 
to farmers and other groups are most 
vocal in opposing second-class rate in- 
creases. This means that they insist on 
a continued subsidy for themselves. 

It is refreshing to find publishers who 
can recognize this inconsistency and 
who are willing to pay rates which will 
enable the Post Office to break even. 
Such a man is J. Newell Johnston, pub- 
lisher of the Daily Dispatch, of Douglas, 
Ariz. Mr. Johnston recently printed 
with approval an editorial from 
the Canton (Ohio) Repository. Under 
unanimous consent, I ask that it appear 
in the Recorp as follows: 

No Sussipy 

An editorial reproduced from the Canton 
(Ohio) Repository: 

This newspaper wants second-class mail- 
ing costs to be fairly determined as between 
newspapers and magazines and wants to pay 
its full share. 

It wants no part of the traditional privilege 
of mailing editions free inside the county of 
publication—a privilege now unimportant to 
papers that provide their own daily distribu- 
tion to the bulk of their subscribers. 

And it wants to be identified in no way, 
-shape or form with any of the squaks and 
protests purporting to represent the news- 
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paper industry when congressional commit- 
tees go through the annual ordeal of trying 
to whittle down the postal deficit by ad- 
justing rates. 

All it asks is a realistic accounting of all 
Post Office Department costs and a fair charge 
to various users so each can pay what it 
owes for the Federal Government’s services. 

No subsidy is in order for the newspaper 
industry. 

By the same token, no subsidy is in order 
for any American industry that is able to pay 
its own way. 


The National Debt in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Columnist Sylvia Porter, a widely re- 
spected journalist on fiscal matters, re- 
cently wrote a syndicated article which 
appeared in various daily newspapers 
throughout the Nation. In my opinion, 
her analysis of the current Federal debt 
was informative and authentic. I am 
setting forth the text of this splendid 
article, in order that its contents might 
be given wider circulation throughout 
the Nation. The article is as follows: 
NATIONAL Dest: BURDEN OR HIDDEN Boon? 

(By Sylvia Porter) 

Our national debt totals more than $290 
billion today, an alltime peak. How big is 
this debt? Is it a burden, as is generally 
claimed, or is it a boon, in disguise? 

Congress has been going through the an- 
nual ritual of voting a temporary increase 
in the legal ceiling on the debt—this time 
to $298 billion—so the Treasury can raise 
the money essential to pay the Government's 
bills. And as usual, many Congressman in 
Washington and commentators outside of it 
are seizing the occasion to pontificate how 
dangerous this debt is, how dreadful a load 
it is on us and our children. 

Now, I've no illusions about how popular 
it is to fret about the size of the national 
debt and how unpopular it is to plead for 
a reasoned appraisal of the facts. By a 
happy coincidence, though, the independent 
Commission on Money and Credit has re- 
leased the results of its exhaustive, 3-year 
probe into our financial structure in which 
is included a full-scale analysis of our na- 
tional debt. Here are the CMo's answers to 
the familiar questions. 


Question. Why do we have so huge a na- 
tional debt? 

Answer. Overwhelmingly because of past 
wars. More than nine-tenths of today's debt 
was created during World Wars I and II and 
Korea. Most of the remainder was created 
during the depression of 1930's. 

Question. How much has our national 
debt grown in recent years? 

Answer. It hasn’t. As a share of the total 
debt outstanding in the United States, it 
has been contracting since World War II. 
True, the debt is at an all-time peak but 
the rise relative to all other debt in the post- 
war years has been extremely slow. More 
specifically, the Federal debt now accounts 
for less than one-third of all public and pri- 
vate debt in our country, compared with 
nearly three-fifths in 1946. At the end of 
1959, the Federal debt ap ted 29 
percent of total debt outstanding, against 
58 percent of the total in 1946. 
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Question. Where have the big increases 
been? 

Answer. In private debt, which has risen 
3% times since 1946 and in State and local 
debt which has risen more than threefold. 

Question. How much of a burden is the 
national debt on us? 

Answer. One way to measure this is in 
terms of the taxes we must pay to cover the 
interest required on the debt. 

The ratio of interest payments on the 
debt to our total production of goods and 
services (gross national product) is now 
down to 1.6 percent against 22 percent in 
1946, 1 percent in 1939. Paying the interest 
“does not pose a serious problem in a grow- 
ing economy.” 

Another way to measure the burden is 
in terms of the degree to which the interest 
payments “redistribute income” against our 
desires. 

Debt interest payments, the Commission 
concludes, have had “no significant effect 
on the distribution of income by income 
groups.” 

A third way to measure the burden is in 
terms of the extent to which it reduces our 
capacity to reach our national goals of mini- 
mum unemployment and reasonable price 
stability. 

The CMC’s considered, judgment is that it 
doesn't reduce our capacity—and on the con- 
trary, our widely held debt acts “as a net- 
work to spread the effects of policy actions 
to achieve our goals and as such “may be 
a boon,” not a burden on us and future 
generations. 

Question. Should the ceiling on the debt 
be continued? 

Answer. No. It is a source of “inflexibility 
and inefficiency in the management of pub- 
lic finances.” The argument that it “in- 
duces fiscal responsibility and acts as a curb 
on public expenditures, is historically un- 
true.” The debt ceiling, says the CMC 
flatly, should be abolished. 

None of these facts is new, no part of this 
appraisal is radical or the least bit shocking 
to those informed on the subject. 


Chester Bowles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
editorial, which discusses President 
Kennedy’s handling of his official house- 
hold, appeared this morning in the New, 
York Herald Tribune: 

Mn. Bowis: HAIL AND FAREWELL 


(We have yet to learn the real motives for 
the fire which has been lit under Chester 
Bowles to destroy his position as Under Sec- 
retary of State (at the rate the leaks are 
fiowing from the White House it should not 
take long), but whatever the reasons, it is 
unfortunate that President Kennedy is man- 
aging his official household in such a dis- 
orderly way. 

(Perhaps, having thrown his household to- 
gether in such a disorderly way in the first 
place, he could not help himself.) 


He was heavily indebted to Mr. Bowles, 
who aspired to the office of Secretary of State. 
However, Mr. Kennedy preferred a more 
manageable officer in that key post. He, 
therefore, dug up Dean Rusk, gave him the 
job and struck a compromise with Mr. 
Bowles by making him the No. 2 man in the 
State Department, 
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At the same time Mr. Kennedy surrounded 
himself with a number of other high level 
foreign policy advisers. All of them, to- 
gether with Mr. Bowles and Adlal Steven- 
son, nominally holding the chair of US, 
representative to the United Nations, fancied 
themselves as important, if not more im- 
portant, than the Secretary of State. 

This situation, of Mr. Kennedy's own mak- 
ing, was bound to cause friction, and the 
fire broke out under Mr. Bowles’ chair. It 
will probably spread to other chairs. 

However necessary and justified the even- 
tual removal of Mr. Bowles may prove to be, 
the timing of the current campaign against 
him can only injure the oversea mission on 
which he is about to embark. The Under 
Secretary is to undertake an 18-day tour 
of Africa, the Midi East, and Asia—areas 
of the world which could have a decisive 
influence on the outcome of the critical 
issues to be considered and voted upon at 
the approaching Session of the United Na- 
tions General Assembly. Mr. Bowles can 
hardly make the impact he might otherwise 
have achieved if he is regarded as one who 
is on a farewell tour of the world before 
retiring. as Under Secretary of State. 

Yet, if the net result should be more rather 
than less order in the President's household, 
we shall all have something to be thankful 
for. 


Need for Sea Exploration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp; I am including an editorial of the 
York-Clover Broadcasting Co., Inc. I 
certainly honor the patriotism that in- 
spired the editorial and I think WYCL is 
most fortunate in having a staff so con- 
scious and so vocal on such an important 
matter. 

The editorial follows: 

NEED ror SEA EXPLORATION 


Late last fall a US.: Navy boat in Puget 
Sound dropped overside on some cables an 
odd-looking contraption. It has two pro- 
pellers, TV camera, lights, and a pair of giant 
claws capable of lifting tons under water. 
Perhaps you've heard of it, the Solaris, the 
first really complete device for underwater 
exploration. 

The United States is spending billions of 
dollars to probe the uncertainties of outer 
space, but the budget for study of ocean 
depths is inadequate. No one knows yet 
what will be gained by study of space, 
but scientists do know something about 
what the oceans can give us. They offer the 
largest single source of food and mineral 
needs for the future. Climate and weather 
are related directly to the interactions of the 
ocean and the atmosphere. This is an almost 
untapped area of potential knowledge. Pos- 
sibilities for medical research are unlimited, 

In 1958 and 1959 at Warm Mineral Springs 
on Florida's midwest coast, William Royal, a 
65-year-old ex-Air Force colonel found defi- 
nite proof of caveman existence long before 
Christ. Besides human bones, divers have 
found a range of animal bones that included 
raccoons, alligators, rodents, birds, and deer. 
Geologists have dated some as much as 10,000 
years old. All this is to point out that we 
know so little about the ocehn, except that 
it offers the greatest source of crude oil to 
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supplant ours that is now running out; it 
offers the greatest source of future food and 
mineral needs and the list could go on and 
on. 5 

The U.S. Senate Commerce Committee has 
proposed a comprehensive 10-year program 
of oceanographic research and survey. The 
program should be adopted, even if it may 
mean a slight reduction in the space budget. 
We need to take a closer look at the ocean— 
the lifeblood of man for thousands of years. 
We can't take it for granted. 


West Berlin Shall Not Fall Captive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are now observing the second anniver- 
sary of Captive Nations Week. I think 
it only fitting at this time to renew our 
pledge of firmness and strength in West 
Berlin. The issue of West Berlin is 
part of the issue of a free united Ger- 
many. And the issue of a free united 
Germany must be an integral part of 
our captive nations observance. 

To Germany and the whole world, 
West Berlin is an outstanding symbol of 
a free society, a signpost of freedom 
glowing in the wilderness of Communist 
oppression. But West Berlin is more 
than a symbol, more than a signpost. It 
is a city of 2,223,800 free people who 
enjoy that freedom because we have 
remained firm in the face of Communist 
threats. It is a city of free people who 
have learned to live under the muzzle of 
Russian guns and who are not afraid 
to make the sacrifices that are necessary 
for the maintenance of their freedom. 
It is a city of free people who know the 
results of Russian promises and who 
harbor no illusions about a guarantee 
of their freedom in an internationalized 
city surrounded by East Germany. 

The world has heard such promises be- 
fore. Hitler promised the freedom and 
integrity øf Czechoslovakia if only he 
could have the Sudetenland. This was 
all he wanted, he promised Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and Mr. Chamberlain believed 
he had secured “peace in our time.” 
Khrushchev plays no different a game. 
He is like the man who kept buying up 
all the land near him. When asked why 
he wanted all the land in the State he 
replied that he didn't want it all, he just 
wanted the land adjacent to his own. 

But we do not have to go back to 1938 
for examples. We can stop at 1956 and 
Hungary. Have we forgotten those 
months when freedom was murdered 
while we in the West sat on the sidelines 
and offered our sympathy to a people 
who could not succeed without our help? 
The people of West Berlin have not for- 
gotten. Nor have they forgotten the 
free elections in Czechoslovakia that 
never took place, nor the revolt in Poz- 
nan of desperate men flinging rocks 
against Soviet tanks. When are we go- 
ing to realize that there is no peace now; 
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that there can never be a true peace as 
long as the world remains half slave and 
half free? 

We talk of our prestige throughout the 
world. But, Mr. Speaker, if we retreat 
from our position in Berlin who will 
believe we will stand anywhere in the 
world. Will the people of Thailand and 
Cambodia believe that we will really help 
them defend their borders? Will the 
people of Latin America have any faith 
at all left in us if we bungle Berlin the 
way we bungled Cuba? And what of 
the new African states? We are con- 
stantly wondering what they will think 
of us. Does anyone think the lesson will 
be lost on them if we retreat in Berlin? 

We talk of solidarity of our alliances 
against Communist aggression. Does 
anyone think that our allies will have 
much faith in us if we back away from a 
stand that they have been willing to 
support? NATO would be shattered. 
Our allies would lose heart in an alliance 
that could not keep its most powerful 
membe: from retreating. When one lets 
down his defenses in the face of Commu- 
nist aggression, it has always been a 
signal for more aggression. 

No one will deny that the problems in- 
volved are complex and bewildering. 
The problems are enormous; but then so 
is the price of freedom. It always has 
been. When peace becomes more im- 
portant than freedom and when men be- 
come so apathetic toward liberty that 
they are no longer willing to fight for it, 
then perhaps they do not deserve to have 
it. This may be brinksmanship, as critics 
have cried in the past. But brinkman- 
ship for freedom is better than appease- 
ment for an illusionary peace. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to the fact that 
this is Captive Nations Week in the 
United States, so prescribed by Public 
Law 86-90. 

When this joint resolution was ap- 
proved in the 86th Congress it was done 
without any emotional fanfare on the 
part of the Members but rather as a cal- 
culated effort on our part to inform the 
world of the continued interest of one 
free people in the freedom of all men, 
everywhere. 

The action we took was designed to 
inform the free world of our own keen 
desire that they, as well as the United 
States, retain their freedom. 

Perhaps more important, this action 
was calculated to restore in the minds 
and spirits of men and women whose 
nations had been captured by the athe- 
ist ideology known as communism that 
we are still determined that some day 
they, too, will be able to breathe the 
pure air of freedom again. 
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Mr. Speaker, there is a great English 
poem with the lines: 


Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage. 


So long as men, in their minds and 
souls are free, the spirit of freedom lives 
on and will triumph for them and all 
the world. Only if those behind the iron 
bars of Soviet imperialism are certain 
that none in the world cares whether 
they are free or not will their souls and 
minds lose the desire for freedom. 

In declaring the third week of July 
of each year to be Captive Nations Week, 
the Congress acted to keep this spirit 
alive. It is my hope that this country 
through its actions and words will main- 
tain this spark of liberty in the world 
and this spark of hope for those millions 
whom the Soviets have captured. i 

In closing, might I point out that in 
my opinion no man is completely free 
so long as one of his fellow men is held 
captive. ` The freedom of all men must 
be the responsibility of every individual. 
This is the tradition of our American 
people and one which I hope will never 
die. 


“Operation Abolition” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, I 
have received the following letter from 
some responsible citizens of California. 
I insert it only as an example, and per- 
haps a warning, of the lengths to which 
extremists will go, and the dangers im- 
plicit in the tendencies of some who are 
trained primarily in the exercise of police 
power. This sounds more like Nazi 
Germany than the good old United 
States of America: 

RICHARD E. COLBARY, 
Torrance, Calif. 
Attorney General STANLEY MOSK, 
State Capitol, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear Sm: The Lomita-Harbor City and 
the Shoestring Strip Democratic Clubs spon- 
sored a showing of the film “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” the evening of April 27, 1961, in 
Torrance, Calif. 

We are writing in regard to the speaker 
sent to speak in favor of the film, Art Has- 
selbrink, a Los Angeles police officer. Mr. 
Hasselbrink stated, however, that he was 
volunteering his services as a private indi- 
vidual. We later learned that Mr, Hassel- 
brink had been obtained through contact 
with the office of Congressman JOHN- Rous- 
SEL Or, of San Marino, a proclaimed member 
of the John Birch Society. 

Also in the debate, opposing the film, was 
a graduate student from the University of 
California, Irving Hall. Mr. Hall was one 
of the students involved in the picket line 
in San Francisco in May 1960. The picket 
line was a protest against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee subpenaing 
before them university professors and other 
prominent citizens. 

At this meeting, Police Officer Art Hassel- 
brink came early enough to conceal a tape 
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recorder under the speaker’s table. No one 
had given him permission to do this. The 
chairman did not know this had been done 
until the entire proceedings were over and 
the program had been recorded on tape. 
During the discussion by the program com- 
mittee about this unauthorized recording, 
Mr. Hasselbrink took his equipment and left. 

Since the entire evidence of the evening’s 
film and the debate had been to the effect 
that the film had not only been tampered 
with, but cut, spliced and transposed to 
produce the most damaging effect against 
the students, inaccuracies being admitted 


even by Mr. Hasselbrink, it is obvious the 


same can be done with the tape lifted by 
our volunteer speaker and the meeting's 
sponsors bear a severe responsibility for 
failing to protect the speaker we invited. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned members 
of the program committee, wish to make 
this act so public that the tape cannot be 
added to, changed, or manipulated in order 
to use it against Irving Hall if the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities sees 
fit to call him in for questioning at a future 
date, 

We protest this violation of our civil rights 
and urge that this tape be destroyed. 

Sincerely, , 


HELEN ROBELLO, 
Cochairman, 
RICHARD E. COLBARY, 
Lomita-Harbor City Democratic Club. 
Harry MINOR, 
Shoestring Democratic Club. 
LEON CARPENTER, 
Shoestring Democratie Club. 


Self-Determination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, the 
observance of Captive Nations Week will 
lead to many expressions of opinion, but 
the editorial writer for the Newark (N. J.) 
Star-Ledger on July 18, 1961, has, in my 
opinion, summed up the problem facing 
us in coping with the ruthless methods 
of the Soviet Union. 

While he has suggested a weakness, 
he also has emphasized a strength in the 
observance of Captive Nations Week: 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

This is the period for the national ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week and is, 
therefore, an appropriate time to call at- 
tention again to the Soviet satellites suf- 
fering oppression behind the Iron Curtain. 

The observance is particularly appropriate 
this year because of the Soviet campaign 
aimed at West Berlin. 

The Kennedy administration, in counter- 
ing the Soviet Union on Berlin, is reported 
to be ready to emphasize self-determination 
for all countries—including Germany and 
the eastern European nations now captive 
of the Soviet Union, 

The principle of self-determination, which 


‘Soviet Premier Khrushchev is always ready 


to push for Africa and Asia, has been com- 
pletely rejected by him for the nations of 
Europe. For Khrushchey, the status of the 
captive nations is not subject to change. 
The Soviet Union already has shown that 
it will resort to any ruthlessness or brutality 
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that is necessary to prevent self-determina- 
tion for these captives. 

The Soviet Union is not likely to become 
any more tractable on the subject because 
we again are bringing up the subject of self - 
determination. Our position is weakened 
because of the absence of leverage which 
can be applied to pry the captives loose, 
or even to offer them any real encourage- 
ment. 

However, the fact that we face discourag- 
ing odds in doing something about winning 
freedom for the captives should not dis- 
suade us from doing what we can, Drama- 
tizing the plight of the captives may not 
win them immediate freedom, but it will 
help keep before the world the duplicity 
of the Soviet Union in trying to exploit 
the principle of self-dgtermination for its 


own purposes. 


` 


The Real California Climate 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an article on southern California 
by d J. Lynch; vice president of 
Ford, and general manager of the Aero- 
nutronie Division at Newport Beach, 
Calif., in my congressional district, which 
appeared in the July 1961 issue of 
Fortune magazine: x 

THE REAL CALIFORNIA CLIMATE 


(By Gerald J. Lynch) 

Some people have the idea you can buy 
your way into this business. Perhaps so, but 
Ford decided to earn its way into it. That's 
the hard way, but in the long run I believe 
it's the best way * and more profitable. 

Without getting out of my chair, I can 
look out of my office window and see the 
Pacific, Newport Harbor, and the yachts. 
But I'm no more aware of it than my counter- 
part in New York whose office overlooks the 
Hudson River. You really see the view only 
when a visitor calls attention to it. 

So, let's not kid ourselves about southern 
California environment. It’s attractive— 
highly attractive. The fantastic population 
influx is proof of that. But it’s my belief 
the majority of the people coming here are 
not just sunworshippers or fast buck chasers, 
or retired senior citizens. They're substan- 
tial, amibtious people who want to establish 
their own new traditions, culture, economics, 
institutions, and other products of a new 
society. With this kind of motivation, they 
have to progress. 

Some of them are going to wind up work- 
ing at Aeronutronic, and California’s famed 
climate will have helped attract them. here. 
But good climate, per se, is a minor consid- 
eration in the selection of a facilities site. 
I'd put my plant down in the middle of 
Death Valley if it best suited our require- 
ments. 

Which is another way of saying that Ford's 
decision to set up its advanced technologies 
business in southern California was as cold- 
blooded as you can get. Sure, we looked at 
a lot of other locations, but it boiled down 
to this: In advanced technologies, a prime 
resource is scientific and engineering brains. 
This resource existed in southern California 
in large supply, and has for a number of 
years primarily as a result of the concentra- 
tion here in the airframe business, Now 
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that industry is tapering off, we frankly ex- 
pected to be the beneficiary of the available 
talent. At the same time, the electronics 
industry made available a great many highly 
talented engineers and scientists. So, in 
essence, we knew that the diverse skills we 
needed were here in greater abundance than 
any other place in the country. 

We found, in short, the educational, social, 
political, technological, and intellectual cli- 
mates of southern California even more to 
our liking than the atmospheric climate. 

There are other plusses, very important 
plusses, in being in the area: population 
growth, good transportation, a dynamic econ- 
omy. But we're not growing just because 
we're here in the center of those things. Few 
companies go from nothing to $400 million 
@ year in a single decade—but we think we'll 
do it, 

In such an environment we have no qualms 
about being one of the most fiercely com- 
petitive of all businesses: Growth and profit 
in defense contracting depend on ever bet- 
ter concepts, engineering design and manage- 
ment practices, and that's what this environ- 
ment is calculated to yield. 

Perhaps a small story will illustrate the 
point, One of our Ph. D.'s recently came 
back from a business trip to Paris, and in 
some astonishment told me that Newport 
Beach was not, after all, the cultural center 
of the world. But then he brightened and 
added, “But it could become that. In the 
meantime, Paris isn't the electronics center 
of the world either.” 


Rail Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 22, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
greatly concerned over the pending rail- 
road merger movement which threatens 
to eliminate thousands and thousands of 
jobs throughout the Nation. 

At a time when our Nation has not 
yet fully recovered from its most recent 
period of recession, and some areas are 
still suffering from a very serious unem- 
ployment situation, I am opposed to any 
action, economic or otherwise, which 
would either further retard or hinder re- 
covery. This administration and. the 
Congress have taken steps to check the 
recess by extending unemployment bene- 
fits, providing aid for depressed areas, 
and so forth. 

I am of the firm belief that the pro- 
Posed rail mergers would do nothing to 
aid our economy or promote our return 
to prosperity. 

In the first place, these mergers in- 
evitably result in the loss of employment 
by thousands of railroad workers. Mech- 
anization and automation have already 
taken their toll in the loss of thousands 
and thousands of jobs in the railroading 
industry. Many of these men have spent 
their entire lives in railroad service, some 
are getting along in years, and their pros- 
Pects for obtaining other employment 
would be very dim, particularly at a 
time when the Nation is still confronted 
with a labor surplus in many areas. 
Often, too, such mergers’ call for a 
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change in the tocation of employment for 
these railroad employees which more 
often than not results in hardship or in- 
ability to move. 

Next, we must consider the value of 
this arm of our transportation network. 
If business activity is stimulated within 
the next year or two and conditions im- 
prove gradually, there will be an in- 
creased demand for transportation fa- 
cilities. I strongly feel that a consoli- 
dated railroad will have so impaired or 
weakened its capacity to handle in- 
creased traffic that it could not meet the 
demands. 

Mergers, too, result in curtailment of 
services by the railroads. The public 
suffers from less efficient means of trans- 
portation, and the cost is greater. 

It is plain to see that railroad con- 
solidations do not benefit our Nation's 
economy, but only those stockholders and 
financiers who are in control of the rail- 
roads. Those now seeking consolida- 
tions are not in financial straits—on the 
contrary, they are showing a good profit. 
They claim better service and lower rates 
will result from the mergers, but past 
history reveals the opposite. We must 
preserve competition. 

I wish to go on record as being op- 
posed to the consolidation of the Penn- 
sylvania and the New York Central Rail- 
roads, as well as any further railroad 
consolidations. The public interest must 
be protected. We cannot afford to trifle 
with any moves which would impede or 
harass our Nation's efforts to regain and 
expand its economy. 


Retirement of Federal Civil Service 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
resentatives a bill which will permit a 
Federal civil service employee to retire 
after 30 years of service, regardless of 
age. 

Under the current law, a Federal em- 
ployee must have reached the age of 62 
before he can qualify for a full retire- 
ment annuity after having been so em- 
ployed for a period of 30 years. There 
has been a gradual liberalization of re- 
tirement ages in some private industries 
and in the reduction of age limitations 
for men and women who are eligible for 
social security benefits, and I believe the 
Federal Government should take the lead 
in setting an example for other employ- 
ers to follow by permitting retirement of 
their employees, with full annuity, after 
30 years of service, at any age. 

Provisions of my bill will actually per- 
mit an employee to retire from the Fed- 
eral service prior to age 60. Many Fed- 
eral employees entered Government 
service immediately after completion of 
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their schooling, and in many instances 
have completed 30 years of service by 
the time they reach 50 years of age, or 
shortly thereafter. 

At the present time a Federal em- 
ployee can retire between the ages of 55 
and 60, after having been with the Gov- 
ernment for 30 years, but must accept a 
reduced annuity. “Many would like to 
take advantage of retirement to devote 
their time and energies to other interests 
and endeavors, but cannot afford to 
live comfortably and securely on a re- 
duced annuity, particularly in this day 
and age when the cost of living is still 
so high. 

The 1960 census reports show that 
there has been an increase in the per- 
centage of older citizens and a greater 
increase in the population 18 years of 
age and under. To meet the growing 
demands of the expanding labor force 
of younger people, we must meet the 
challenge of providing for earlier retire- 
ment. This legislation will do just that. 


1 of Wildlife and Waterfowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well to remember that rural America, 
with its wealth of farms, forests, prairies, 
mountains, and small towns, still mani- 
fests a deep and abiding interest in the 
soil and other natural resources from 
which spring our Nation's livelihood and 
happiness. 

In this day and age of probes into outer 
space, the numerous problems concerned 
with the conservation of our wildlife and 
waterfowl receive scant public attention. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following letter 
to the editor of the New York Times, 
published on July 15, 1961, and written 
by Mr. Dudley Lunt, a columnist for the 
Wilmington Morning News, of Wilming- 
ton, Del. Mr. Lunt attempts to focus 
attention on a matter of salient inter- 
est to conservationists, bird lovers, and 
sportsmen, among others, who live and 
work on the Atlantic seaboard. 

{From the New York Times, July 15, 1961] 
SEES PERIL TO WATERFOWL 


To the EDITOR or THE New YORK TIMES: 

Conservationists, bird lovers, and sports- 
men the length of the Atlantic coast should 
be alerted to the grave danger threatening 
the magnificent flights of migratory water- 
fowl using the Atlantic flyway. This flyway 
is like a funnel with its mouth spreading 
across the Canadian Provinces. This is the 
breeding range. Then the narrow spout— 
the winter range—funnels over the Delaware 
marshes and down the coast. 

In the spring and in the fall, at the Bom- 
bay Hook National Wildlife Refuge on the 
Delaware River and at the nearby wildlife 
areas on the Woodland Beach and Little 
Creek marshes owned by the State of Dela- 
ware, the concentrations of waterfowl stag- 
ger the imagination. They are among the 
great sights of nature and of the Nation. 
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There is pending before the levy court of 
Delaware's Newcastle County an application 
to rezone for heavy industry the southeast 
corner of Blackbird Hundred fronting on the 
Delaware River, so that there may be in- 
stalled there a large refinery and a petro- 
chemical complex of satellite industries. 
The site of 5,000 acres that will ultimately 
be occupied is 5 miles as the duck flies from 
the Bombay Hook Refuge and a deal less 
from the nearest State wildlife area. 

In May of this year there occurred at the 
Tidewater refinery further unstream a spill- 
age of 4,000 gallons of crude otl. This formed 
an oil slick on the Delaware River upward 
of 10 miles long. It was the third spillage 
this season. Should such spillages occur at 
this proposed new refinery, next door to 
these wildlife areas, at times of peak migra- 
tion, the results could be catastrophic. Ducks 
and oil do not mix. 

A controversy has arisen that is shaking 
Federalist Delaware from steam to stern. 
A voluntary group—Delawareans for Orderly 
Development—has taken up the cudgels in 
opposition to the refinery interests. 

REPORT ON REFINERY 
A recent incident is interesting and re- 


vealing. At the hearing before the Zoning 
Commission in late May the technical wild- 


life director of the Delaware Board of Game 


and Fish Commissioners, which has jurisdic- 
tion over the State’s wildlife areas, appeared 
and took a strong position in opposition to 
the proposed refinery. At his insistence its 
recommendation was postponed for a month 
in order that he might prepare a factual 
statement. This was done. His report is 
known to be adverse to the refinery interests. 
But the two lay members of the board re- 
fused to allow this adverse report to be filed. 
Citizens in Delaware are asking why. 

The time is short. The Levy Court must 
hold a public hearing on 2 weeks’ notice. 
Its decision will be final. 

For the migratory waterfowl of the Atlan- 
tic flyway this is a crucial juncture. If the 
creeping encroachment of heavy industry 
down onto the wetlands of Delaware below 
the canal is not halted, their future looks 
bleak indeed. With this trend in motion the 
wetlands of Maryland and the Eastern Shore 
will be spoliated in their turn. And on any 
flyway, as every ornithologist knows, the sup- 
ply of birds is definitely limited by the extent 
and quality of the winter range. 

DUDLEY LUNT. 

WILMINGTON, DEL., July 9, 1961. 


West Virginians Lauded 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 19, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Appendix 
of the Recorp I include an interesting 
article on West Virginians which was 
published in the July 16, 1961, issue of 
. T, Gazette-Mail, Charleston, 

Va.: 


WEST VIRGINIANS LAUDED 


How do others see us? The following view 
of West Virginia and West Virginians ap- 
pears in “The Making of the President, 1960,” 
published recently by Atheneum Publishers 
(New York). 

The book, which includes an analysis of 
the Kennedy-Humphrey primary in West 
Virginia, was written by Theodore H. White, 
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one of the Nation's most highly respected 
journalists and the author of five books. 

“To this bleak picture of hunger and poli- 
tics one should add, in all justice, a condi- 
tion that most of us who reported West 
Virginia in the spring found little time to 
note: that these are handsome people and, 
beyond doubt, the best mannered and most 
courteous in the Nation. 

“These are people who teach their children 
to say ‘Sir’ and “Thank you’ to their elders; 
they speak in soft and gentle tones; their 
relations with their Negroes are the best of 
any State with any significant Negro popu- 
lation, North or South. The Negroes, being 
treated with respect and good manners, re- 
ciprocate with a bearing of good manners 
and > 

Whether on a West Virginia bus or in a 
crowded West Virginia store, men and wom- 
en are well behaved and friendly. Moreover, 
these are brave people—no State of the 
Union contributed more heavily to the Armed 
Forces of the United States in proportion to 
population than did this State of mountain 
men; nor did any State suffer more casualties 
in proportion to its population. 

“That they should live as they do is a scar 
and shame on American life, an indictment 
of the national political system as well as 
of their own.” 


Apportionment of Seats in the House of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me, I submit for inclusion in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of a 
letter to Congressman CELLER written by 
Prof. Walter F. Willcox, of Ithaca, N.Y., 
concerning apportionment of seats in the 
House of Representatives: 

Irmaca, N. T., June 15, 1961. 
Hon. EMANUEL CELLER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dran Mr. CELLER: May I be heard before 
your Committee on the Judiciary in protest 
against the present form of the apportion- 
ment bill which gives, I understand, only 
12 seats to my native State of Massachusetts 
when the following figures show that it 
should receive 13? 

Two methods of apportionment have been 
used since 1910, major fractions after 1910 
and equal proportions after 1940, the for- 
mer devised by Senator Daniel Webster many 
years ago and adopted. by Congress after 
the census of 1910 when I had perfected 
it. Equal proportions was devised by Jo- 
seph A. Hill, my successor on the Bureau 
of the Census, by no means the equal of 
Webster in this field. 

A Democratic Congress adopted the novel 
method by a strictly party vote and be- 
cause thereby the State of Arkansas would 
be enabled to retain a seat which otherwise 
would have gone to Michigan. 

If Congress should now revert to the per- 
fected Webster method, major fractions, Mas- 
sachusetts would lose not two seats but 
one, and New Hampshire would also lose 
one. Under either method, the 2 States 
together would receive 14 seats instead of 
16, but of these 2 seats lost, each State 
would lose 1. Under either method the 
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2 States together would receive 14 seats 
instead of 16, but of those 2 seats lost, 
the population of Massachusetts in 1960 
would entitle that State to receive 12.52 
seats “as near as may be,” in Webster's 
words, and New Hampshire only 1.48. Do 
not these figures entitle my native State 
to receive 13 seats and New Hampshire only 
1, instead of the proposed 12 and 2? 
Yours sincerely, 
W. F. Wr cox. 


Letter to Ambassador Menshikov 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that Roscoe Drummond, in his 
article appearing in today’s New York 
Herald Tribune, reflects the opinion of 
the American people: 

You're WRONG IF You THINK UNITED STATES 
~ WON'T FIGHT FOR BERLIN 


Ambassador MIKHAIL A. MENSHIKOV, 
Soviet Embassy, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. AMBASSADOR: The American peo- 
ple are certainly interested to have you tell 
them what they will do over Berlin. 

It is the traditional and prudent role of 
the diplomat to report his observations ex- 
clusively to his own government. But we 
know that Soviet Ambassadors are not bound 
by the proprieties. It is not unexpected, 
therefore, that you should be telling the 
people of the United States what we think 
and how we are going to act. 

The fact that you choose a public forum, 
speaking to a group of American citizens at 
an embassy reception, to spread your views 
shows that your purpose is not to inform your 
own government. Why, then, do you assume 
to intervene in US. affairs? Why do you 
deem it proper to counsel the American peo- 
ple as to what they should think or not think, 
as to what they should do or not do by 
saying that “when the chips are down, the 
American people won't fight for Berlin"? 

It is only fair to say to you, Mr. Menshikov, 
that you are not going to fool the American 
people as to what you are up to—and I hope 
that you do not fatefully confuse your 
superiors. There are only two reasons which 
could cause you to make such a presump- 
tuous statement as you made in Washington 
last week. 

Either you are so confident the United 
States will not defend Berlin that you were 
just unable to restrain yourself from mak- 
ing the claim, or you are so fearful the 
United States will defend Berlin against Mr. 
Khrushchev's plan to liquidate Western 
rights that you hope to influence American 
opinion against the position of their own 
Government. ; 

With all the earnestness at my command, 
I write to say to you, Mr. Ambassador, that 
you are totally and dangerously wrong, 
whichever be your purpose. 

If you think that the people of the United 
States are prepared to see their Government 
concede to the Kremlin the authority—or 
the power—to liquidate Western rights in 
Berlin, you are wrong. 

If you think that the people of the United 
States will not back up the President, with 
force if necessary, to maintain the freedom 
of West Berlin from Communist rule, you 
are wrong. 

If you are informing your Foreign Office 
that President Kennedy won't dare stand 
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firm on Berlin on the ground that the 
American people prefer appeasement to the 
risk of war, you are doing your own govern- 
ment a perilous disservice by giving Mos- 
cow bad information. That is the stuff that 
wars are made of. Don't make that mistake. 
Your superiors won't thank you for it. 

If you know, as, perhaps, you do, that 
American public opinion is not going to wilt 
in face of Mr. Khrushchev’s threats to Berlin, 
and will support Western rights there, do not 
make the imprudent mistake of thinking that 
yours is the voice which can change Ameri- 
can public opinion into something more to 
your liking. 

From the very wording of your statement, 
it is evident that you hope to do so. It won't 
work. You subtly put the issue in its least 
significant terms by saying that Americans 
won't fight “for Berlin.“ 

Nobody is going to fight just “for Berlin.” 
The issue is not "just Berlin.“ The defense 
of Berlin ts vital because it involves the secu- 
rity of the whole of Western Europe. I am 
confident I am not wrong when I say to you 
that the people and the Government of the 
United States will reject—and will resist by 
force if necessary—the claim of Mr. Khru- 
shchev that by Soviet flat he can extinguish 
Western rights in Berlin. 

Don't mislead the Soviet people and don't 
try to lead the American people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Roscox DRUMMOND. 


Progress in Equal Opportunities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, two 
newspaper articles have appeared re- 
cently wHich indicate that considerable 
progress is being made in the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices and the 
opening of equal opportunities for all 
American citizens to advance according 
to their abilities. The companies men- 
tioned are to be commended for their 
leadership. The articles, which appeared 
respectively in the business section of 
the July 13, 1961, edition of the Wash- 
ington Post and the July 20, 1961, issue 
of the Machinist, are printed herewith, 
for I feel many of my colleagues will find 
them of interest: : 

[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1961] 
RECRUITERS ON THE NEGRO CaMPUS—COLOR 
Bar LOWERED For EXECUTIVE Posts 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

Negroes who aspire to professional and ex- 
ecutive Jobs in American industry have for 
years faced a paradox. 

In all too many areas they have worked 
hard to put themselves through college and 
to earn graduate degrees only to be forced by 
employer discrimination into menin] tasks 
11 busboys, janitors, day laborers and the 

e. 

In other areas, companies with nondis- 
criminatory hiring policies have complained 
of the lack of Negroes properly trained for 
top-echelon jobs. 

Both conditions have eased considerably, 
according to a survey of 200 of the Nation's 
leading corporations made by News Front. 
In fact, the proportion of Negroes holding 
executive and professional jobs today “is 
much higher than generally believed and 
is mounting,” the magazine reports. 
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News Front found that the percentage of 
all employed Negroes holding professional, 
technical, and similar jobs has risen from 2.4 
in 1958 to 4.7 percent in 1960. (The per- 
centage holding office and clerical jobs in- 
creased from 3.3 to 6.6 percent in the 2-year 
period.) 


Not only are Negroes being admitted to 


posts generally closed to them a generation 
ago; they are being solicited by industry. 
News Front reports that representatives of 
about 40 leading companies now visit How- 
ard University here in Washington in search 
of promising graduates. And recruiters reg- 
ularly visit most of the 80-some other Negro 
colleges and universities in the Nation. 

Among the corporate giants now recruiting 
Negro college graduates are Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Boeing, Columbia Broadcasting 
System, General Electric, IBM, North Amer- 
ican Aviation, Union Carbide Corp., and 
Western Electric. 

The survey did find, however, that almost 
all of the higher level industrial jobs held by 
Negroes fall into the technical, professional, 
and staff categories, and that few Negroes as 
yet hold corporate positions with direct “line” 
responsibility. 

Among typical posts now held by Negroes 
the magazine cited the following: West Coast 
operations manager for a division of Thomp- 
son Ramo Wooldridge, director of advertis- 
ing and promotion for Beacon Press, comp- 
troller for Rayco, Inc., senior account exec- 
utive for a Wall Street firm, the assistant 
director of consumer research for Union 
Carbide, personnel director for Merry Man- 
ufacturing, a buyer for R. H. Macy, and a 
network announcer for CBS. 

The trend toward more Negroes in re- 
sponsible positions has been actively encour- 
aged by the National Urban League, which 
recently concluded a manpower utilization 
conference attended by representatives from 
industry and universities and colleges, both 
general and Negro. 

Employers hiring Negroes for professional 
jobs are motivated not only by precepts of 
equal opportunity but also by economics. 
Roughly 40,000 Negroes are graduating an- 
nually from colleges and professional schools 
at a time when highly trained personnel 
are ata premium. Albert F. Waters, General 
Foods vice president, who presided at the 
manpower conference, observes that inter- 
nationally, the United States is in the midst 
of a cold war race, and we cannot afford to 
waste any of our human resources.” 

As for complaints that there is a lack of 
Negro applicants trained for skilled, tech- 
nical and professional positions, News Front 
reports that the lack is being rapidly over- 
come. Negro college enrollment multiplied 
almost eight times between 1930 and 1959, 
for example, while enrollment of all students 
increased only a little more than three times. 


From the Machinist, July 20, 1961] 
E1cuHr More U.S. Contractors SIGN ANTIBIAS 
AGREEMENTS ~ 


Eight of the Nation's largest Government 
contractors signed White House agreements. 
last week pledging to provide equal job op- 
portunities for workers of all races and na- 
tionalities. 

The companies, employing a total of 760,- 
600 workers, are the Boeing Co., Douglas 
Aircraft Co., General Electric Co., the Martin 
Co., North American Aviation, Inc., Radio 
Corp. of America, United Aircraft Corp., and 
Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Their agreements, similar to one signed 
6 weeks ago by Lockheed Aircraft Corp., are 
with the President's Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity. Vice President 
LYNDON JOHNSON is Chairman. Labor Sec- 
retary Arthur Goldberg is Vice Chairman. 

President Kennedy, who witnessed the 
signing by the various company presidents, 
called the new agreements historic. 

During the next several months, the Presi- 
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dent said, similar voluntary agreements will 
be sought with 50 other large employers with 
Government contracts. 

Vice President JoHNsON explained that 
each of the eight companies developed its 
own plan for progress in cooperation with 
the committee's staff. 

While there are many variations in the 
eight programs, the plans all include these 
provisions: 

As a first step, the firms will make certain 
that all supervisory personnel understand 
their equal opportunities policies through 
meetings, handbooks, notices, posters, and 
company publications. 

The companies will actively attempt to at- 
tract qualified employees from minority 
groups in their advertising and in their con- 
tracts with employment agencies. 

The contractors agree to review their pres- 
ent employment situations to insure that 
minority group members have equal oppor- 
tunity to participate in training programs. 
They will also study their plants to see if 
there are job areas in which employment of 
workers from minority groups is unusually 
low. A reappraisal of transfer, promotion 
and upgrading practices will be undertaken. 

More vigorous recruitment of Negroes and 
other minority group members and meetings 
with all levels of management to emphasize 
employment of qualified persons of such 
groups where they have not been previously 
used are some of the specific steps proposed 
in the plans. 

The President's Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity will work with the 


companies in their efforts to end discrimina- 


tion. The Committee will ask the Depart- 
ment of Labor to work with the appropriate 
State employment agencies in an effort to 
recruit qualified applicants from minority 
groups. 

The Committee will also work with unions, 
at both local and national levels, in “review- 
ing and supporting constructive action on 
problems of discrimination in such areas as 
apprenticeship, transfer procedures, seniority 
rights, wages, and hours.“ ' 

Finally, the Federal Government's con- 
tracting agencies will be asked to cooperate 
in furthering the programs. 


RULES Issvep To Bak Bras BY FEDERAL 
CONTRACTORS ~ 

The President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity last week issued final 
regulations by which it expects to end racial 
discrimination on all work done under Gov- 
ernment contracts. The rules are a slightly 
revised version of preliminary regulations 
made public early in June. Changes result 
from suggestions made at two public hear- 
ings. All concerns with contracts to supply 
the Government with products or services in 
the amount of $10,000 or more are covered. 
Under the rules, unions also may be required 
to submit signed statements pledging no dis- 
crimination on grounds of race, color, creed, 
or national origin. 


White House Says Bowles Is Staying— 
Resignation Not Currently Expected 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES * 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 
Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit the first 
paragraph of yesterday’s story in the 
Washington Post on the trials of Under 
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Secretary of State Chester Bowles. Ap- 
parently the writers, Murrey Marder and 
Warren Unna, have come to the same 
conclusion that many Americans have 
reached: that the White House is no 
longer considered an informed source of 
information. 


Warre House Sars Bowis Is STAYING— 
RESIGNATION Not CURRENTLY EXPECTED 
(By Murrey Marder and Warren Unna) 
The White House officially denied yester- 

day that Under Secretary of State Chester 

Bowles is about to resign, while informed 

sources reported that.a decision only has been 

postponed. 


Opportunities Lie Ahead for New Coast 
Guard Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
commend to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the commencement address by the 
Honorable Douglas Dillon, Secretary of 
the Treasury, at 75th commencement ex- 
ercises of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, 
New London, Conn., on June 7, 1961. 
Secretary Dillon most ably delineated the 
role of the Coast Guard in today's highly 
technical world of advancing cultures 
and societies, pointing out to the gradu- 
ating class the challenges and opportu- 
nities which lie ahead for the new officers. 
Secretary Dillon’s address follows: 
ADDRESS OF THE HONORABLE Dovctas DILLON, 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, AT THE 75TH 

COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES or THE US. 

Coast GUARD ACADEMY, New LONDON, CONN., 

WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7, 1961 

Admiral Eyans, members of the class of 
1961, distinguished guests, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, this is my first visit to the Coast 
Guard Academy as Secretary of the Treasury. 
I am honored to participate in this 75th 
commencement and to address the class of 
1961. In a short time you will step up to 
this platform to receive your bachelor of 
science diplomas and your commissions as 
ensigns in the Coast Guard. It is a moment 
that will climax 4 arduous years of work and 
study—one you will never forget. You have 
every reason for pride and satisfaction. But 
while this day is primarily yours, it also be- 
longs to the country you will serve. 

Gentlemen, you are to be congratulated 
for having chosen a career of service to coun- 
try and humanity. The path you will follow 
will not be easy, but the fine training you 
have received here at the Coast Guard 
Academy will stand you in good stead in 
years to come. 

You have made an excellent beginning in 
your professional careers. But commence- 
ments, by definition, are primarily begin- 
nings and do not represent final achievement. 
When you leave this campus today, you will 
set out on a new and exciting career in one 
of our oldest and most versatile Armed 
Forces—a career which offers unparalleled 
opportunities for service, not only as Coast 
Guard officers, but also as official representa- 
tives of the United States. For, by accepting 
a commission in the Coast Guard, you will 
accept the responsibilities of leadership in a 
profession that will bring you into contact 
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with a worldwide variety of naval, maritime, 
and commercial affairs. 

Leadership is a big word. It will be up to 
you to give it meaning. Your responsibilities 
and your opportunities will be greater than 
those experienced by your predecessors. For 
your country, which stands before the world 
as an example of what a free, creative people 
can do when given full opportunity for self- 
expression, is challenged today as never be- 
fore in its history. 

We have indeed been fortunate. A kind 
providence has blessed us with a fair and 
fertile land, rich with an abundance of 
natural gifts and a hard-working, intelli- 
gent citizenry. And we have fared well, 
I think, because there has always been in 
our people a recognition that there is a 
Supreme Power not subject to human limi- 
tations. 

But all our talents and resources will 
mean nothing unless we bring them to bear 
as a united people to meet the problems con- 
fronting us in the months and the years 
that lle ahead. Our Founding Fathers 
understood the situation very well when 
they wrote 185 years ago: “All men are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

A great truth, to be borne constantly 
in mind, is that these rights cannot and 
must not be taken for granted. Each gen- 
eration must struggle anew to maintain 
them. This struggle takes different forms. 
The young men of my time had to meet 
that challenge in the arena of war. It was 
our deepest hope that out of our ordeal 
would be born a lasting peace among all 
nations. Unfortunately, our hopes have 
not materialized. We still live in a world 
beset by tension and anxiety. 

If by peace we mean simply the absence 
of large-scale military operations, then the 
world is technically still at peace. But all 
the values of our free society are neverthe- 
less under continuing assault by an alien 
ideology. This assault upon our free way 
of life is being waged on all levels: po- 
litical, economic, psychological—and in some 
areas, even on the paramilitary level. 

Since the end of World War II. there has 
been a great awakening among the under- 
privileged peoples of the world. This huge 
surge of human aspiration is a force of in- 
exorable power. Over and over it has been 
proved that “men do not live by bread 
alone.” They also yearn for the dignity 
and self-respect of free men, and they look 
to us and to other advanced free nations 
for assistance in realizing their mounting 
expectations. 

You are, therefore, entering upon your 
duties as officers of the Coast Guard at a 
time when the world demands more of our 
country—and our country demands more of 
you—than ever before. These demands are 
spiritual as well as material. It is not 
enough merely to be militarily and economic- 
ally strong. To win this struggle we must 
also appeal to the minds and the hearts 
of men. We must convince them that our 
free way of Ute offers a better future for 
themselves and for their children than the 
authoritarian system. Our very future as a 
nation depends in large measure upon your 
response to this challenge. 

You young men will participate in a world- 
wide effort to achieve greater understanding 
between nations and their diverse peoples. 
We of the Treasury are proud of the part 
your service is playing. 

The Coast Guard is uniquely qualified to 
meet the complex needs of our times because 
it is both a military service and a humani- 
tarian agency. All of its resources are at 
the disposal of those who need them, with- 
out regard to nationality. 

As Officers of the Coast Guard you will 
be members of a service which enjoys high 
prestige in many parts of the world. Your 
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duties often will bring you into contact 
with men of many nations in a working 
partnership. It is on this personal level 
that you can contribute much to strength- 
ening your country’s international relations. 

What are some of the opportunities that 
await you? 

One example is the Coast Guard's con- 
stant effort to advance standards of mari- 
time safety throughout the world. Last 
June, largely as a result of the tragic loss 
of the Andrea Doria, an International 
Conference for the Safety of Life at Sea 
was held in London under the auspices of 
the United Nations. At that Conference 
which was attended by some 500 officials of 
more than 50 nations, the Coast Guard 
represented American shipping interests. 
During the extended negotiations, the U.S. 
delegation headed by your commandant, 
Adm, Alfred C. Richmond, conducted itself 
with a professional competence that won 
universal respect and wide support for many 
U.S. proposals which pointed the way toward 
greater safety at sea. 

Another recent milestone in international 
collaboration was the Sixth International 
Technical Conference on Lighthouses and 
Other Aids to Navigation held last fall in 
Washington, D.C., under the auspices of the 
Coast Guard. Forty nations took part in 
this Conference. 

I cite these conferences to indicate the 
wide sphere of activity embraced by your 
service, and to illustrate the kind of duty 
that may le ahead of you at the interna- 
tional conference table as you become senior 
officers. The significance of these confer- 
ences goes far beyond purely technical con- 
siderations. They are an important part 
of our continuing national effort to achieve 
greater understanding and collaboration 
with all nations. 

One of the most important international 
aspects of the Coast Guard's work is its pro- 
gram of providing counsel and instruction 
to help solve the problems of a growing 
number of other nations. It has aided in 
establishing organizations similar in pur- 
pose and scope to your own service. It has 
given officials of other governments an 
opportunity to study at Coast Guard schools, 
training stations, and installations since the 
end of World War II. The Coast Guard has 
been going about this work quietly and com- 
petently. Among the many foreign govern- 
ments which have received assistance from 
the Coast Guard during the past year alone 
are Argentina, Brazil, Ceylon, the Republic 
of China, Denmark, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
France, Greece, Haiti, Honduras, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Iran, Japan, Lebanon, Pakistan, Peru, 
Tunisia, Turkey, and Vietnam. R 

The program covers a wide va- 
riety of subjects, including helicopter rescue 
techniques, air traffic control, port security, 
aids to navigation, loran, merchant marine 
inspection, rescue coordination, and train- 
ing in the operation of the UF-2 aircraft. 
This type of intergovernmental cooperation 
by the Coast Guard is a valuable contribution 
to maritime safety and the security of the 
free world. Undoubtedly, some of you will 
participate in this program, which is becom- 
ing increasingly important. From my own 
experience in international relations, I can 
assure you that it will be one of the most 
Satisfying experiences of your lifetime. 

The humanitarian side of the Coast 
Guard's work was dramatically brought to 
the world's attention in 1959, when the 
Coast Guard cutter Storis was dispatched to 
evacuate an injured seaman from the Soviet 
refrigerator ship Pischavaya Industriya 149 
miles from Dutch Harbor, Alaska. After 
picking up an interpreter and doctor, a Coast 
Guard plane flew the seaman to the nearby 
Elmendorf Air Force Base hospital. This in- 
cident, one of many, underscores the fact that 
the Coast Guard's services are available to 
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all ships and persons in peril on the sea, 
without regard to nationality. 

As Coast Guard officers you will have the 
opportunity to participate in the Inter- 
national Ice Patrol. This outstandingly suc- 
cessful venture in international collabora- 
tion was born in 1914, following the tragic 
sinking of the luxury liner Titanic. 

Ever since that sad event which cost 1,513 
lives, the Coast Guard has been keeping 
watch over the ice-infested shipping lanes 
of the North Atlantic, 

The Coast Guard is charged with the re- 
sponsibility for operating the patrol. The 
cost of its upkeep is presently shared by 16 
contributing governments. The fact that 
the Coast Guard has been entrusted with this 
heavy international responsibility is another 
example of the high regard in which the 
Coast Guard is held by other nations. 

In viewing the Coast Guard as part of 
the world picture, I do not intend in any 
way to minimize such important functions 
as maritime law enforcement, port security, 
or the safeguarding of individual citizens 
through the small boat safety program. In- 
deed, as an amateur sailor myself along our 
New England coast, I have firsthand knowl- 
edge of the invaluable service rendered by 
the Coast Guard to the growing number of 
Americans who are taking to the water in 
pleasure craft. 

Gentlemen, as you enter upon duty as 
officers, I think it important for you to 
bear in mind that whether you serve on our 
inland waterways or in the Antarctic, you 
have a tough, but rewarding job ahead of 
you. 

Your 4 years here have been a long, hard 
voyage, but you have weathered it success- 
fully. In a few minutes, you will raise your 
right hands to take the traditional oath as 
commissioned officers of the U.S. Coagt 
Guard. I am confident that you will meas- 
ure up to the best traditions of the hosts of 
brave men who preceded you in the service. 
I have equal confidence that you will acquit 
yourselves with such distinction that suc- 
ceeding generations of Coast Guard officers 
will say “Well done.” To all of you, I ex- 
tend my warmest congratulations. May you 
all have long, happy, and successful careers 
in the service of country and humanity. 


SIA Aims To Help 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the REcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the June 28, 1961, 
issue of the Valley Times, particularly 
because it pays a compliment to my good 
friends, Congressmen Encar W. HIESTAND 
and H. ALLEN Smorn, of California: 

: SIA Amts To HELP 
(By Harvey Riggs) 

Earlier this year, two southern California 
Congressmen collaborated on legislation to 
remedy inequities in our patent system 
which occurred hasty "necessity" 
during World War II. 

Representatives H. ALLEN Smrra and En- 
dan HIEsTAND were these two men. 

I was personally proud that these men un- 
dertook this action—not because it was leg- 
islation designed to afford protection to the 
ideas created by such small defense subcon- 
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tractors as myself, nor because it repre- 
sented a principal aim of Strategic Indus- 
tries Association, a trade association of these 
same small contractors of which I am the 
current president, but because it represent- 
ed a positive step to provide incentive for 
self-reliance during a time when many leg- 
islators feel their responsibility in Wash- 
ington is to insure Federal handouts to their 
constituents. 

Iam equally proud of Strategic Industries 
Association. We are a group of small sub- 
contractors that have joined together to 
work mutually for the improvement of our 
business climate. 

There is nothing so unusual in this in it- 
self, for most others who have mutual aims 
have done the same. 


Address of Welcome by 
Mr. John C. Pyles, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
John C. Pyles, Jr., president of the Met- 
ropolitan Washington Board of Trade, 
greeted members of the 48th National 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress in Washington on May 
26, 1961. 

Ishould like to insert here the remarks 
of welcome made by Mr. Pyles so that 
all my colleagues may benefit from 
knowledge of his thoughts on that oc- 
casion, 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MR, JOHN C. PYLES, 
JR., PRESIDENT, METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON 
BOARD OF TRADE AT THE NATIONAL RIVERS 
AND HARBORS CONGRESS, May 26, 1961 


Mr. President and gentlemen, I consider 
it a great privilege to have this opportu- 
nity to say a few words of welcome to this 
distinguished group attending the 48th An- 
nual National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Washington, as you know, is quite a con- 
vention center. This year we will play host 
to approximately 400 national and interna- 
tional meetings. The number is growing 
annually and, as many of you know, the con- 
vention and visitors bureau of the Metro- 
politan Washington Board of Trade is do- 
ing everything within its power to encourage 
this increase. The money spent by conven- 
tion goers and tourists in Washington is, 
next to the Federal payroll, the biggest eco- 
nomic prop supporting the National Capital. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
like some of our other meetings, is more than 
a statistic, however. This is one of the 
groups that we have à very special interest 
in. We, as an organization, have held mem- 
bership in the congress for many years, have 
participated in its deliberations, and have 
sought its support with respect to needed 
and desirable projects in the Potomac River 
Basin. Comprehensive surveys in the mak- 
ing will, I am sure, be carefully considered 
by this Congress, and we hope to have your 
help.in determining and effecting sound solu- 
tions to Washington's rapidly growing water- 
supply problem. 

The Board of Trade is much more than 
normally identified with this meeting. The 
chairman of our river and harbor committee, 
organized in 1889, normally serves as one of 
your vice presidents. The current chairman, 
Col. Frank Collins, has not only done that, 
but has actively participated in arranging 
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these annual conventions in recent years. I 
believe he Is the chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee for this meeting. On the 
basis of his very fine performance as chair- 
man of our river and harbor committee and 
in other activities of the Board of Trade, I 
am confident that he has done a superlative 
job in arranging this meeting. 

In concluding these brief remarks, I want 
to express the hope that your deliberations 
in this meeting will be constructive and 
beneficial. I also want to express the hope 
that you will enjoy Washington, its many 
historical shrines, and its fine commercial 
institutions and services. Your stay here 
certainly promises to be one of the most 
pleasant in history because of the unusually 
fine resort weather the Board of Trade has 
been able to conjure up for you. If we can 
help in any way, please don't hesitate to let 
Colonel Collins know, or stop in our office, 
Just around the corner, at 1616 K Street. It 
wil be our pleasure to help make your stay 
in Washington more enjoyable. 


Wise Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent editorial, Mr. J. 
Evens Campbell, president and execu- 
tive editor of the Owosso Argus-Press, 
presented a very sound and responsible 
position for our Nation in regard to our 
foreign aid program. The editorial, 
which appeared in the July 10, 1961, edi- 
tion of the Argus-Press, merits the at- 
tention of all Members of Congress and 
certainly the executive branch as well: 
Funps ron Forerion Am Must Be SPENT 

WISELY 


The foreign aid program of the Govern- 
ment is one of the most controversial sub- 
jects in Congress and also among the people 
of this country. The principle of this aid 
is good, of course, just as many of the 
public spending ideas are good in principle. 
But there are some serious questions when 
the application of Federal spending is 
studied. 

There are many Americans who feel that 
the giving of foreign aid by the United 
States is not only humanitarian but also 
needed if there is to be peace in the world. 
One of the reasons for the present unrest 
in the world is the imbalance in economic 
conditions throughout the world. 

This is particularly so in the case of such 
parts of the world as Asia, Africa, and even 
in South America. The Castro uprising in 
Cuba was caused largely by economic un- 
rest. True, the people there were oppressed 
by the Batista dictatorship and were ready to 
accept some other government. 

But without economic unrest, it is not 
likely that Castro would have gotten where 
he has. Many of the political disturbances 
today throughout the world are caused fun- 
damentally because of economic pressure. 
The people of these ill-fated countries first 
seek political freedom, but that does not 
solve their real problem. It is one of eco- 
nomic pressure. 

Our foreign aid program has been based 
on two ideals. One has been to provide 
military aid to weak nations so that they 
might better defend themselves against out- 
side aggression. The other ideal has been 
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to provide help in building up the economy 
of these distressed areas in the world. 

The economic help ldea, which is now the 
dominant hope of foreign aid, is a worthy 
one. It is easy to understand why a people 
living on meager wages are an easy mark 
for the glib political promiser. It is easy 
to understand why therefore there is so 
much unrest in these undeveloped areas of 
the world. 

However. our aid programs in the past 
have for some reason failed to accomplish 
what was hoped for them. The aid granted 
for economic development in these unfa- 
vored nations has for many reasons failed to 
reach its goal. The rank and file of the 
people have not received the benefits ex- 
pected. 

The Kennedy administration is suggesting 
enlarged aid programs. They want more 
money spent in South America as well as 
in Africa and other undeveloped areas. But 
there are also increasing questions of why 
there have not been more substantial re- 
sults in the past and how results in the 
future can be better assured. 

No government in the world can carry 
the load of the entire world. There must 
be cooperation from the nations to whom 
aid will be given. There must be better 
assurances that the aid granted by the United 
States will really get down to the level of 
the common people. There has been too 
much spending at top levels. 

The United States cannot afford just to 
ignore the world situation. We are in dan- 
ger as the richest and the most powerful 
nation in the world. We must be good 
neighbors and help those less fortunate. The 
ill-fed and ill-clothed must do better for 
themselves or the spark of revolution will 
continue to flourish. 

But that should not mean we have to 
open our purse without restraint. We can- 
not do that and remain omically sound 
as a nation. But there can be better as- 
surance that the aid we give is really being 
spent for the objective of making the world 
more sound economically for the rank and 
file of the people. 


J. Edgar Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Halls of Congress there are disturbing 
rumors that an effort will be made 
shortly to remove from office a great 
American, J. Edgar Hoover. Whether 
these rumors be false or true cannot be 
determined at this time, but the fact 
remains that there is an undercurrent of 
discussion surrounding this outstanding 
American whose service to our country 
has been sustained and extraordinary 
over a period of many years. 

A man as forthright and provocative, 
as courageous and informed as J. Edgar 
Hoover, is bound to creat enemies on the 
left. His trenchant delineation of the 
subtle influence of subversive forces in 
our country, as stated in his book Mas- 
ters of Deceit,” made him a marked man 
among those who are out to destroy us. 

In his book, J. Edgar Hoover not only 
pointed clearly to those who are our 
enemies but outlined in bold and truth- 
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ful fashion the science of communism, 
its methods of appeal, the dedication of 
party members, the Trojan horse tactics, 
the Communist underground, and all the 
conniving trickeries that followers of 
Lenin and Marx employ. 

J. Edgar Hoover's service to his coun- 
try has been so remarkable and so pro- 
ductive of results, having pursued a 
strong course with justice and tolerance 
marked by intelligence and dignity, that 
he should be guaranteed a lifetime posi- 
tion as head of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

No other man in our age has proven 
as stubborn a foe to the forces that are 
out to destroy us, as has J. Edgar Hoover. 


Henry J. Taylor Questions Judgment of 
U.S. Russian Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
J. Taylor has always called the shots as 
he saw them. I do not always agree with 
everything he writes, but I greatly ad- 
mire his keen mind, his courage, and his 
frankness. His career as a writer has 


been enriched by his service to our coun- 


try as Ambassador to Switzerland. 

I think his article which appeared in 
the Cleveland Press on July 12 concern- 
ing our judgment in dealing with the 
U.S.S.R. is important reading. The 
article follows: 

From the Cleveland Press, July 12, 1961 


QUESTIONS JUDGMENT OF U.S. RUSSIAN 
EXPERTS 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Charles E. Bohlen, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Soviet Affairs, and U.S. Ambassador 
Liewellyn E. Thompson in Moscow are 
America’s two chief advisers regarding the 
U.S. S. R. And both are as mixed up as the 
gypsies who cry at christenings and dance at 
funerals. 

Robert D. Murphy, “Mr. State Depart- 
ment,” former Undersecretary of State for 
Political Affairs, who won his affectionate 
title as a veteran of 43 years in our diplo- 
macy, said to Boston College graduates in 


“For some strange and mysterious reason 
there are those in places of influence who 
seem to convince themselves that a deal 
(with Russia) is possible; that an under- 
standing could be reached if we can just 
find the formula. Instead, we must take at 
face value the Kremlin's threats to world 
conquest. The thought that a massive pack- 
age deal is possible is a fake, a delusion and 
a snare.” 

Now, I do not know to whom Murphy re- 
ferred, inside or outside the Government. 
Not one word in this article involves Murphy 
or his opinion about anybody. But I do 
know that, like a key fits the lock, this awful 
delusion fits the thinking of, among others, 
Bohlen and Thompson. 

Decisions regarding Russia are largely con- 
tioned by their recommendations and fore- 
casts. And their unvarying reaction to 
Kremlin bullying, or even aggressions or Red- 
style justice, is Let's wait and see.“ 

Well, we have waited and we have seen. 
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As one result, everywhere in the world we 
are saying, “What are we in danger of 
losing?” We are not saying, “What are we 
gaining?” And disaster hovers over us like 
a privately commissioned thunderbolt. 

It is-hard to explain the defunct and sub- 
missive thinking of these two intellectuals. 
But a widely held explanation is known 
within their diplomatic profession as 
careeritis, and it is not unique. 

Any conjecture about Bohlen is immedi- 
ately met by: Why. he even speaks Russian.” 
The psychological influence of this commen- 
dation is important. 

Years ago Bohlen enrolled in a Paris school 
and learned Russian. This was so unusual 
it gave him a leg up on his colleagues as a 
Russian authority. Moscow assignments 
completed the picture, as did conference at- 
tendance as far back as Yalta. He sat- 
urated himself with the study of Russian 
history, Slay behaviorism, and Soviet dia- 
lectics. 

Thus Bohlen is an entrenched expert on 
things Russian, much as Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell, who began his Army career in China 
and learned Chinese, was the entrenched old 
China hand for our general staff. 

But in neither case did the foreign tongue 
or local information prove evidence of good 
judgment. Information is one thing. Judg- 
ment is quite another. 

Ambassador Thompson, a man of great 
charm and decency—and in a way not un- 
common for chiefs of missions abroad—has 
a vested interest in good relations with the 
Kremlin. 

Maintaining good relations with the host 
government is a legitimate test of an ambas- 
sador’s success. On post with an un- 
friendly government it is sometimes difficult 
efor an ambassador to distinguish where the 
objective of good relations leaves off and 
his battle with bad realities begins. 

If our Government takes a hard line the 
Ambassador, face to face with foreign offi- 
cials he must confront, has a hard time. The 
appearance of success in his mission de- 
clines to zero. Not alone diplomats, but all 
of us, rationalize somewhat in the face of 
obstacles—and let he who does not throw the 
first stone. 

But the enormous effect their views have 
on our lives and on the actual survival of the 
United States transcends any question of per- 
sonalities and careers. We need a great deal 
better policy than excuses for Khrushchev 
and appeasement of Russia to win out in this 
horrible problem. 

For, in truth, we are appeasing Khrushchev 
and the U.S.S.R. around the clock. We deny 
it. But Russia's leaders know it. They see 
it. They laugh at us. And this is why we 
are in the peril we are today. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
received the following communication 
today from one who does not reside in 
my district. In its brevity it speaks 
eloquently of the plight in which many 
millions of freedom-loving people find 
themselves today: 


Communist propaganda is overflooding my 
mailbox. Help. 
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Money and Prosperity Aren’t the Same 
Thing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


i OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19,1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, Henry 
J. Taylor, writing in the Los Angeles 
Times, July 10, 1961, comes up with a 
name for the liberalized push of the 
New Frontier. He calls it “Om-pah.” 

Money and prosperity just are not the 
same things, Taylor writes. I submit 
his-column to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

MONEY AND PROSPERITY AREN'T THE 
THING 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

It is a cruel thing to confuse us by slogans 
when our savings and substance are at stake 
and the defense of the United States is in 
the balance. 

In central Asia a Buddhist believes he can 
improve his lot in life by standing on one 
Toot, closing one nostril and pronouncing the 
mystic word. Om-pah.“ The new adminis- 
tration would have us believe we can improve 
our lot in life every time it pronounces the 
mystic word, “money.” 

Money and prosperity are related. But 
they are not the same thing. This is easy 
to see demonstrated in any country that is 
being robbed by inflation. But the difference 
is widely misunderstood. And that lack of 
understanding gives governments their ter- 
rible advantage over the very citizens they 
are sworn to serve. 

They can sustain their power and privi- 
= over the people by spending the people's 

own earnings—provided they spend enough— 
in such ways that the people themselves 
regard this curse as a blessing. 4 

Usually the programs are 90 percent poli- 
tics and 10 percent economics, (The vast 
agricultural, veterans’ housing, health or 
™ineral-buying programs, etc., as consti- 
tuted today have not the slightest connec- 
tion with economics.) No impressive num- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa keys dangling in the 
front office should disguise this fact. Schol- 
arship and politics, on such terms, are purely 
an opportunistic union. 

Professional politicians, like brides, are 
perhaps the most congenial and personable 
people in the world. A dour freak is seldom 
elected. And often (again like brides) they 
do not really know what they are doing. 

As a rule, successful officeholders sincerely 
like people and want to help them. The 
money they spend is not their own money, 
after all; measures they propose are usually 
desirable although not essential, and, like 
the wife who rationalizes the purchase of 
a hat, they figure their spending is somehow 
all worthwhile. Then they end up buying 
out the whole store—with a special spurt 
at election time. 

But it is we, the public, who are paying 
the bill, and on a scale no nation's economy, 
‘no defense programs, no household budget 
can tolerate, 

Welfare-state socialism, the “om-pah” of 
the Labor-Socialist Party in Britain, Is, in 
fact, the New Frontier. It is President Ken- 
nedy's fundamental but undeclared affilia- 
tion. It is his intention for America—as 
defined by his own Director of the Budget, 
David V. Bell, when you plerce the billowy 
rhetoric and political “whangdang"’ of that 
gentleman's testimony recently before the 
Joint Senate-House Economic Committee. 


SAME 
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The same plunge all but killed England 
when England was not threatened by war. 
Imagine what it can do to America in our 
present perilous state of affairs. There is 
no right way to do a wrong thing; and the 
wrong thing is to take a chance on the fu- 
ture of the United States. 

For it needs to be repeated that, exclusive 
of added billions to send a man to the moon, 
more than 60 percent of President Kennedy’s 
$2.2 billion budget deficit this fiscal year is 
for new spending programs, our defense costs 
notwithstanding, Yet these defense costs 
alone already consume every penny in per- 
sonal income taxes we earn and send to 
Washington. Today's taxes already drain 
the public of more money than at the peak 
of World War II. Nevertheless, these taxes 
evaporate into still more spending, with a 
still newer spending plan panting on the 
front page nearly every time we pick up a 
newspaper. 

This is “Om-pah” with a vengeance. Do 
you think we, in this state of affairs, are in 
any condition to go into another war? It is 
perfectly ridiculous to be intellectually in- 
timidated—that is, abandon our common- 
sense—by Harvard University Ph. D.'s or any- 
body else into believing we can afford such 
spending plans as well as the reelection 
plans of officials who must have completely 
lost their heads. 

All this would be bad enough if we were 
not under attack by a vicious aggressor whose 
declared aim is to bury the United States 
and who is sweeping much of the world. 
But, faced by this deadly circumstance, the 
welfare-state socialism into which we are 
being spent—and on purpose—is manifestly 
intolerable, unsafe, and unsound in terms 
of the national welfare, 

The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars, but in ourselves,” because we must 
understand the real catastrophe in the 
Om-pah” and turn it back with disgust and 
scorn to those who promote it. They will 
stop what they are doing the moment they 
discover it is known ahd is not popular. 
For the unlimited spendings over and beyond 
our vast defense costs, war or no war, 
Khrushchev or no Khrushchev, simply repre- 
sent “politics as usual” and without end. 

This is entirely within their own control, as 
is any form of self-indulgence. 

The survival of this Nation is not a parti- 
san issue. Someplace in here duty raises 
questions, and the moral responsibility of 
public office is at stake. 

We should not die for a catchword. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as we 
again observe the third week in July as 
Captive Nations Week, let us renew our 
dedication to work relentlessly for the 
freedom of these countries. 

The Soviet Union's rise to the rank of 
a great power has ushered in a sad era 
for freedom and democracy. As the 
avowed apostle of communism, and as 
actual champion of Communist totali- 
tarian dictatorship, it sought and found 
its victims in Eastern and Central Eu- 
rope. Their Soviet form of Government 
was imposed upon 100 million people who 
before the war had their own independ- 
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ent governments and were relatively 
happy. 

Today, for more than 16 years, these 
peoples are real captives of the Soviet 
Union, prisoners in their homeland. 
They are the captive nations of Europe. 
The Government of the United States 
and those of its allies have worked cease- 
lessly since the end of the war for the 
Hetterment of their lot, and for their de- 
livery from Soviet tyranny, but without 
success. On the observance of Captive 
Nations Week, we pledge to carry on that 
work, and will do everything in our 
power, short of war, to see them freed 
from Communist totalitarian tyranny. 


Remarks of Colonel Metz at the Annual 
Convention of the American Legion at 
Mamaroneck, N. V., July 8, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8 at a convention of the leaders of the 
Westchester County American Legion 
held at Mamaroneck, N.Y., Karl H. Metz, 
assistant to the director of the city of 
White Plains, N.Y., Office of Civil De- 
fense, and new commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion in our county, made a talk 
which clearly set forth the viewpoint of 
the Legionnaires and other patriotic 
Americans regarding the current dan- 
gers which beset us. His remarks 
follow: 


REMARKS OF COLONEL METZ AT THE ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION AT 
MAMARONECK, N.Y., JULY 8, 1961 


“The condition upon which God hath 
given liberty to man is eternal vigilance; 
which condition if he break, servitude is at 
once the consequence of his crime, and the 
punishment of his guilt.”— JoHN CURRAN, 
Dublin, 1790. 

The sage admonition of John Curran, of 
Dublin, Ireland, as he stated in the year 
1790 (some 171 years ago), remains today, 
pertinent, timely, and true. 

Some peoples of the world being that 
which they are, the keen wisdom of his 
advice continues to be factual. 

We in the United States of America would 
do well to heed his warning in these difficult 
and trying days of 1961. 

Let us continue to be ever alert to the 
dangers and perils which confront and sur- 
round us in a world sorely beset by tensions, 
fomented by the leaders of an atheistic and 
godless ideology which openly proclaims its 
goal of world domination. 

We, the United States of America, are the 
bastion, the bulwark, of the free world. 

If the Communists are to achieve their oft- 
repeated goal of creating a new world order 
whereby all will be forced to exist as satel- 
lites of a super Soviet state, they must first 
destroy the United States. 

We have become the prime target. 

We must therefore be on the alert. 

We must keep our powder dry. 

We must be ready to do for God and 
country. 

This year our goals must necessarily be 
many. It will call for much hard work and 
expenditure of honest effort. 
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Membership will continue to have top pri- 
ority. We must continue striving to in- 
crease our membership. Danny Cahill’s ad- 
ministration did a magnificent job on mem- 
bership. We must try not only to attain 
their 1961 membership total—it is vital to 
the cause of the Ameritan Legion—we must 
necessarily better that total during the com- 
ing year. 

Rehabilitation, ever a prime reason for our 
very existence as a great organization of vet- 
erans of military service will continue to re- 
celve our dedicated and devoted interest. 
We will not neglect our hospitalized former 
comrades in arms, 

We shall continue to promote American- 
ism. Our programs designed to educate and 
inform our youth—oratorical, Boys’ State, 
our sponsorship of the Boy Scout movement, 
must continue to receive our dedicated at- 
tention. We must be, as a people, definitely 
and determinedly anti-Communist, we must 
be ever unremittingly pro-American. 

If I may be permitted to quote a dis- 
tinguished’ member of the American Legion 
from this county, Lt. Gov. Malcom Wilson, 
and I quote: We must present to friend 
and foe alike the formidable, true image of 
a nation strong in character, united in pur- 
pose and unflinching in resolve.” 

The American Legion in this county will 
continue to battle communism vigorously 
and vocally. Our Un-American Activities 
Committee will continue to expose subver- 
sion wherever it raises its head. This com- 
mittee will fight falsehoods with truth. It 
will not lean either to the extreme right nor 
any other extreme. It will present a prop- 
erly balanced picture based on facts and 
truth. 

We will continue to promote patriotism, 
to inspire national pride and we will work 
tirelessly to inculcate democratic ideals. We 
must increase our efforts to achieve civil 
defense. 

There are certain fundamental require- 
ments that must be adhered to if we are to 
continue our way of life as a free people, 
such as (1) military preparedness for de- 
fense and retaliation; (2) individual prepa- 
ration for personal and family survival; (3) 
capability of Government to retain control 
and give instructions in emergency; and 
(4) industrial readiness for survival, recov- 
ery, and restoration of production. 

The first of these, military preparedness, is 
a responsibility of the Federal Government, 
but the other three go hand in hand and 
must be accomplished simultaneously. They 
are interdependent. No one of them will do 
by itself alone. All three will be needed if 
we are to complement our military might 
as a Nation with a strong nonmilitary de- 
fense that will serve us two ways. 

1. It will be a great deterrent to war—even 
the most arrogant of bullies will pause and 
stop to consider- the consequences which 
will be his were he to attack someone he 
knows he cannot defeat, 

2. Should some miscalculation, some er- 
ror of Judgment produce war anyway, civil 
defense could make certain that we survive 
ruclear attack, recover, and go on to vic- 
tory. What better reasons could we want 
for getting on with the job and accomplish- 
ing civil defense. I urge you as Legionnaires 
to increase your activities in assisting local 
government to attain true civil defense. 
Survival of greater numbers of our national 
population can be and is possible. If we 
but have the will to give of time, effort, 
and talent, our future as a great nation need 
not be hopeless. 

I believe in the United States of America, 
the greater majority of its people, and the 
ideals and principles for which our country 
stands. As Legionnaires I know that you 
too subscribe to justice, freedom, democracy, 
and loyalty. 
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When our country called upon us to come 
to its defense we responded to the call of 
mobilization. As Legionnaires we may be 
called upon to assist authorities should the 
need, God forbid, arise. Let us this year have 
a Legion mobilization gathering. Let us 
show America we stand ready should neces- 
sity arise. 

In unity of purpose there is strength. 


Representative Mathias Spots Flaw in 
Food Decree 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Sunday, July 16, issue of the Baltimore 
American—as well as in the other Hearst 
newspapers across the country—there 
appeared an excellent article concerning 
the administration’s recent decision to 
sell subsidized farm products to Russia 
and her satellite nations. This issue was 
first brought to the attention of the 
House by my distinguished and very able 
colleague from the State of Maryland 
(Mr, Marnas]. Ruth Montgomery’s ex- 
cellent report on Congressman MATHIAS’ 
efforts deserves the attention of all 
thoughful and discerning Members of 
the House: 


REPRESENTATIVE MATHIAS Spots FLAW IN 
Foon DECREE 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WasuiIncton.—Cuba and Red China should 
be able to get all the grain and rice they 
want at cut-rate prices subsidized by Ameri- 
can taxpayers unless a new administration 
order is quickly rescinded. 

Secretary of Commerce Luther Hodges, re- 
versing a longstanding Government policy, 
has decreed that Russia and her Communist 
bloc satellites in Eastern Europe can buy 
cheap wheat, flour, rice, cotton, corn, and 
beans from the surplus stocks which our tax 
dollars have underwritten. 

The new order, first of its kind ever issued, 
stipulates that the Red purchasers must 
agree not to transship the produce to Red 
China, North Korea, Communist-controlled 
Vietnam, or Cuba without our consent. 

However, nothing in the order prohibits 
them from sending an equal amount of their 
products to these Red enemies of ours and 
using the American equivalent to replenish 
their own stocks. 

Representative CHARLES MATHIAS, the Mary- 
land Republican who brought the matter to 
the attention of the House, said of the 
action: “It is foolish for President Kennedy 
to lecture Soviet Premier Khrushchev about 
the tiger’s hide when he is giving away the 
claws.” 

He believes any such transaction with Iron 
Curtain countries would, in effect, be sub- 
sidizing the Russian treasury with American 
tax money, since there are no private millers 
and merchants in the Soviet bloc. 

Says Matutas: “The Communist countries 
have always had trouble raising food. It is 
their most glaring weakness in the eyes of 
uncommitted nations. So why should we 
save them this embarrassment? We ought 
to keep as many Russians as ble down 
on the farm to prevent them from working 
in armament factories." 
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It seems odd that only a few months before 
we will be called on to face a critical crisis 
over Berlin we should use American tax dol- 
lars to subsidize the Communist breadbasket. 
There is not even a humanitarian reason for 
the Hodges order, since the Soviet bloc is in 
no danger of starvation. 

Only the Red Chinese and the Cubans are 
complaining of hunger, and the order theo- 
retically bans sales to them. MATHIAS, in a 
letter to Hodges, has demanded to know 
whether Secretary of State Dean Rusk was 
aware of this unprecedented action. 

A reply has not yet been received, but an 
official Commerce Department spokesman 
told this writer that the action was “an 
administration decision,” concurred in by 
State, Agriculture, and Commerce. 

How silly can we get? 


Western Illinois Wants Firm Stand 
Against Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an ex- 
tensive survey which I have just com- 
pleted indicates clearly that my con- 
stituents in the 20th District of Illinois, 
favor using U.S. combat forces to contain 
communism, oppose greater Government 
control of farm production and also op- 
pose most of the administration’s spend- 
ing proposals. 

In order to make the survey as im- 
partial as possible, I sent a list of 10 
questions on foreign and domestic policy 
to each constituent listed in a telephone 
directory. The replies totaled 10,531, or 
18 percent. I consider this response 
gratifying, indicating a concern about 
national problems and an eagerness to be 
heard. 

Sixty-eight percent of those giving an 
opinion favored using U.S. armed in- 
tervention to prevent further Communist 
takeovers. 

Proposals for medical care for the 
aged, Federal spending for public and 
private schools, admission of Red China 
to the U. N., foreign aid, and greater 
Government control of farm production 
were rejected by big majorities. 

Smaller majorities favored the Peace 
Corps proposal, also higher taxes so the 
interstate highways can be built on 
schedule. Higher postal rates got 
“thumbs down.” 

Most replies showed “no opinion" on 
ohe or more questions. 

Votes on each question follow: 

1. Do you favor a medical program for the 
aged financed by higher social security taxes? 
Yes, 3,057; no, 5,986 (66 percent opposed). 

2. Do you favor Federal spending for pub- 
lic school construction and teacher salaries? 
Yes, 2,896; no, 6,226 (67 percent opposed). 

3. Do you favor Federal spending for pri- 
vate schools? Yes, 658; no, 8,623 (93 per- 
cent opposed). 4 

4. Do you favor the Peace Corps program? 
Yes, 3,059; no, 2,784 (52 percent for). 

5. In Laos (and similar situations) đo you 
favor U.S, armed intervention to prevent a 
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Communist take-over? Yes, 5,158; no, 2,414 
(88 percent for). 

6. Do you favor admitting Red China to the 
United Nations? Yes, 1,090; no 7,515 (87 per- 


cent opposed). 
7. Do you approve of administration pro- 
posals for foreign aid? Yes, 2,198; no, 4,464 


(68 percent opposed). 

8. Do you favor 5-cent first-class rate and 
Other postal increases to offset the postal 
deficit? Yes, 4,174; no, 4,705 (53 percent op- 
Posed). 

9. Do you favor greater Government con- 
trol of farm production? ‘Yes, 973; no, 7,591 


(88 percent opposed). 

10. Do you favor I-cent a gallon gasoline 
tax extended and truck taxes increased? 
Yes, 5,147; no, 3,516 (60 percent for). 


More than 3,000 of those replying took 
the trouble to explain their answers and 
add other comments. It has been a valu- 
able exercise in representative Govern- 
mert. Valuable to me because I have 
had the benefit of advice and comment 
from more than 10,000 constituents. 

I believe it has also been worthwhile 
for those who participated. In this land, 
the citizen is sovereign, and it is entirely 
Proper that he should sit down and study 
over the problems before Congress, and 
then report his thoughts so his repre- 
sentative can be guided accordingly. 


Wrong-Way Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr, ADATR. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial appeared in the Washington 
Daily News for July 18. Since it does 
Point up important aspects of the foreign 
aid question, I include it herewith: 

Wronc-Wayr Forrtcn Am 


It is not so much the money that foreign 
aid costs as the way it is being spent. 
President Kennedy’s new long-term financ- 
tng plan overlooks this distinction, hence he 
is in serious trouble. 

Charity is strong in the American tradi- 
tion. Witness the millions in donations to 
private organizations for food and medical 
care abroad. 

It is, furthermore, not hard to demon- 
Strate that foreign military strength, for 
which much of the aid money goes, is im- 
Portant to our own defense. 

But also strong in the American tradition 
is reluctance to play sucker; whether the cost 
is little or large. $ 

Public reluctance on foreign aid is based 
Mainly, in our opinion, on the impression 
that large percentages of the annual billions 
either are stolen by foreign politicians or 
are thrown away on grandiose projects of 
littie benefit to hungry people. 2 

This impression is strengthened by re- 
Ports of congressional investigators, leading 
to promises of reform in administration. 
The Kennedy program, to date, is short on 
evidence of reform, long on a project, which 
would tend to get around even the present, 
ineffective watchdog functions of Congress. 

We refer to the plea for back-door 
financing in the President's request for au- 
thority to borrow 68.8 billion from the 
Treasury over the next 5 years, for long- 
term development loans. 
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The announced objective is to avoid the 
need of annual appropriations by Congress 
and thus facilitate long-term planning for 
aid projects. Such planning is readily pos- 
sible under the present system. All that’s 
lacking is the plan. About all the new sys- 
tem would accomplish would be evasion by 
Congress of its responsibility for an annual 
review to determine whether the money is 
being carefully spent. 

Congress needs to extend and strengthen, 
rather than relax, its controls on these ex- 
penditures. It needs to require proof that 
past abuses are being corrected, that incom- 
petent administrators are being fired and 
that some of the billions are trickling down 
to the unfortunate people they are intended 
to help. 

The back-door loan proposal goes in the 
opposite direction, since it would remove 
this $8.8 billion from the customary appro- 
priation processes. President Kennedy 
should withdraw this request before it tan- 
gles up the whole foreign-aid program. If 
he doesn’t withdraw it, Congress should 
turn it down. 


The Importance of Small Business to the 
Utah Economy 


* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
bureau of economic and business re- 
search of the University of Utah recently 
released a study which shows the impor- 
tance of small business to the Utah 
economy. 

The bureau, headed by Dr. Osmond L. 
Harline, has collected some impressive 
and valuable statistics. I have felt that 
small business is the foundation of our 
American system of free enterprise. 
From small business have sprung, and 
still spring, the opportunity and the 
vitality which have made American busi- 
ness so successful and given the Nation 
the highest standard of living in the 
world, ' 

This is especially true in Ufah. As 
the study observes, “it is difficult to im- 
agine what Utah’s economy would be like 
without small business.” Small business 
represents 94 percent of the nonagricul- 
tural enterprises of the State, and pro- 
vies 57 percent of all the jobs Utahans 

old, 

This study has laid the foundation for 
a series of studies which will deal with 
the problems of small business in Utah. 
The later studies also will be made by 
the bureau of economic and business re- 
search, and will be financed jointly by 
the University of Utah and the Small 
Business Administration. I am proud to 


have been an instigator of this study. 


Some highlights of the study entitled 
“The Importance of Small Business to 
the Utah Economy,” follow: 

X PREFACE 

Much has been said about the importance 
of promoting the growth of small business 
as a means of the American free 
enterprise system. In fact, the preservation 
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of small business appears to be one of the 
most important objectives of public policy. 
For 100 years Congress has been passing leg- 
islation designed to’curtail monopolistic ac- 
tivities of big business and protect the 
smaller establishments. 

Despite the recognized importance of small 
business enterprise to our economy, very 
little factual information is available con- 
cerning its actual economic significance. 
This is particularly true of information on 
the State level. This almost total lack of 
detailed information on the State level was 
what prompted Utah Congressman Davm S. 
Kino in May 1959 to request that a com- 
mittee determine the role which small busi- 
ness plays in the economy of Utah. A pre- 
liminary summary of the committee’s re- 
port was issued in the fall of 1959. The 
following study represents the detailed re- 
sults of the committee's original work 

Weston E. Hamilton, vice president of 
Walker Bank & Trust Co., served as chair- 
man of the committee. Committee members 
included Curtis P. Harding, administrator of 
the Utah Department of Employment Se- 
curity; Gus P. Backman, executive secre- 
tary of the Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce; 
Ross S. Tyson, of the Salt Lake office of the 
Small Business Administration; and Os- 
mond L. Harline, director of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research, University 
of Utah. 

The report was prepared by the bureau of 
economic and business research from basic 
data much of which was supplied by the 
Utah State Department of Employment Se- 
curity. Merrill J. Bateman, Connie P. Faulk- 
ner, and Ann H. Moffat, research analysts 
on the bureau staff, and Sherrill W. Neville, 
Richard J. Arnold, and Melvin O. Cox of the 
department of employment security did the 
research work. The final tabulations of the 
data were accomplished by Connie P. Faulk- 
ner and Merrill J. Bateman, research analysts 
on the staff of the bureau of economic and 
business research. The written report was 
prepared by Mrs. Faulkner. Osmond L. Har- 
line of the university bureau and Sherrill W. 
Neville of the employment security depart- 


ment provided general direction for the 


survey. 

The data used in this study are for March 
1959. However, there is no reason to believe 
that the composition of Utah’s economy has 
changed significantly since that time. The 
conclusions, therefore, are as pertinent today 
as they were when the figures were new. 


PROCEDURE 


The term “small business” is extremely 
vague. For that reason it was necessary first 
to decide upon a definition which would pro- 
vide for consistency throughout this study. 
It was realized, of course, that any distinc- 
tion between small and business may 
vary from time to time and is bound to be 
arbitrary. For purposes of this study the 
definition used by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration (September 1959) for procure- 
ment purposes was decided upon. 


According to the SBA, a small business is 
a concern, including its affiliates, which is 
independently owned and operated and is 
not dominant in its field of operation. The 
firm’s employees must not exceed 500 persons 
except in two cases: (1) a construction con- 
cern whose average annual receipts for the 
preceding 3 fiscal years have not exceeded 
$5 million, and (2) a petroleum refinery 
whose number of employees does not exceed 
1,000 persons, and whose crude oil capacity 
from owned and leased facilities is not more 
than 30,000 barrels per day. 

After arriving at a definition to be used, 
the main problem connected with the study 
was to determine the total number of Utah 
firms which qualify as small business and to 
calculate the proportion of Utah's total jobs 
which these businesses supply. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. Of the total nonagricultural, private 
enterprise sector? of Utah’s economy, 94.1 
percent of the establishments can be con- 
sidered small business, This 94.1 percent 
provides 57.4 percent of the total Jobs. 

2. Highest concentration of small firms is 
found in the construction industry, where 
99 percent qualify. Small business accounts 
for 86.7 percent of total construction employ- 
ment. 

3. The service and miscellaneous category 
follows closely with 98.8 percent. The em- 
ployment proportion is 90.6 percent. 

4. In wholesale and retail trade small busi- 
ness accounts for 92.6 percent of the firms 
and 75.6 percent of the employees. 

5. Manufacturing small business con- 
tributes 88.3 percent of the firms in this 
category and employs 568 percent of the 
total workers, 

6. Of the total finance, insurance, and real 
estate firms, 87.8 percent are smal] business, 
. which employ 56.8 percent of the total in- 
dustry employees. 

7. Concentration of small firms in mining 
is 85.4 percent, with a 22.1 percent employ- 
ment ratio. 

8. Transportation, communications, and 
utilities is 80.1 percent small business, which 
accounts for 23 percent of the employment. 

9. In Wayne County 100 percent of the 
total nonagricultural, private enterprise 
firms are small business, 

10. Other counties with a high small busi- 
ness ratio are: Garfield, 98.6 percent; San- 
pete, 98.6 percent; Millard, 98.1 percent; 
North Davis, 97.7 percent; Kane, 97.6 percent; 
Rich, 97.2 percent; Utah, 97.2 percent; Wash- 
ington, 97.1 percent; Duchesne, 97 percent. 

11. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of the mining in 11 counties. 

12. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of construction in 18 counties. 

13. One hundred percent of the manu- 
facturing is small business in 13 counties. 

14. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of the transportation, communication, 
and utilities firms in four counties. 

15. It accounts for 100 percent of trade in 
seven counties. 

16. One hundred percent of the finance, 
insurance, and real estate firms are small 
business in 11 counties. 

17. Small business accounts for 100 per- 
cent of the service industry in 22 counties. 

DETAILED RESULTS 


The economy of Utah is widely diversified, 
with various sectors playing major roles in 
the State’s economic activity. For example, 
the Government—all levels—provides ap- 
proximately 20 percent of the jobs available 
to Utahans. Agriculture provides about half 
as many jobs as does the Government. The 
nonagricultural, private enterprise sector of 
the Utah economy gives jobs to 60 percent of 
the labor force. In addition, 6 percent of the 
total jobs are self-employed or domestic 
workers in nonagricultural, private enter- 
prise establishments. The remaining 4 per- 
cent is provided by nonprofit and religious 
groups. 

It is difficult to imagine what Utah's econ- 
omy would be like without small business. 
The total absence of small business from the 
State would mean a reduction of 94 percent 
in the number of nonagricultural private 
enterprise business establishments and a re- 
duction of 57 percent in the number of jobs 
available to Utahans. 


In March 1959 there were 305,549 jobs in 
the State of Utah. Of these, 60 percent 
(183,278) were nonagricultural, private en- 
terprise; 19.8 percent (60,396) were Govern- 
ment jobs; 3.9 percent (12,057) were non- 
profit or religious; 10.3 percent (31,500) were 
in agriculture; and 6 percent (18,323) were 
self-employed. 
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Many industries of the State would be left 
with only a very few firms and employees if 
small business were taken completely out of 
Utah. For example, in the construction in- 
dustry 99 percent of the firms are small 
business, and they account for 87 percent of 
the total construction employees. The serv- 
ice and other miscellaneous industries are 
almost as concentrated with small business 
as is construction. In this category 98.8 per- 
cent of the firms (employing 90.6 percent 
of the workers) qualify as small business. 
There is not a single major industry classi- 
fication in the State with less than 80 per- 
cent of its firms classified as small business. 

Results by industry 

The following sections give in more detail 
an analysis of the importance of small busi- 
ness to each industry of the State. 


Mining 

Eighty-five percent of the 713 mining firms 
operating in the State in March 1959 qualify 
as small business. These small businesses 
employ 3,280, or 22 percent, of the total 
14,828 employees of the mining industry. 

Within the subclassifications in the mining 
industry (metals, bituminous coal, crude pe- 
troleum and natural gas, and nonmetallic 
minerals) small business accounts for ap- 
proximately the same percentage of firms 
(the range being from 82.4 percent to 90.2 
percent). However, the percentage of total 
mining employees accounted for by these 
small firms varies greatly. In metal mining 
only 14 percent of the employees are em- 
ployed by what could be considered small 
business; while in nonmetallic mineral 
mining (excluding fuels) small business ac- 
counts for over half of the total employees. 

Self-employed (which is included in the 
above small business figures) acounts for 121 
mining firms and 283 employees. 

Construction 


In Utah's construction industry 99 percent 
(3,668 of the total 3,705) of the firms are 
classified as belonging to the small business 
category. These firms account for 86.7 per- 
cent of the total employees in the industry 
(13,147 of 15,158). 

There are three subclassifications within 
the construction industry: building con- 
struction, nonbuilding construction, and 
special trade contractors. In building con- 
struction 1,230 of the firms are small busi- 
ness. They employed 4,709 persons, or 90.9 
percent of the total building construction 
employees. Nonbuilding construction (in- 
cluding highways and other heavy construc- 
tion) has a total of 376 firms, of which 96.8 
percent (364) are within the definition of 
small business. These 364 firms accounted 
for 65.8 percent of all employees in this 
Classification. Special trade contractors 
(plumbers, masons, painters, electricians, 
etc.) have a total of 2,098 firms with 99.3 per- 
cent of them classified as small business. 
Small business accounts for 94.4 percent of 
the special trade employees. 


Manufacturing 


It was noted in the preface to this study 
that although the data used are for 1959 it is 
believed that no significant changes in the 
composition of Utah's economy have oc- 
curred since that time. The one exception 
to this general statement is the composition 
of Utah's manufacturing employment. Since 
1959 Utah’s missile industry has grown sig- 
nificantly and has become a much greater 
proportion of total manufacturing activity. 
However, manufacturing as a whole as a pro- 
portion of total economic activity in the 
State has remained about the same. 

Utah's manufacturing industries are 88 
percent small business. In March 1959 there 
were 1,337 total firms of which 1,180 were 
small business. However, only 33.8 percent 
of the total persons employed in manufactur- 
ing are employed by these small firms. 
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Of the 16 subclassifications under manu- 
facturing, 6 have a small business concen- 
tration (for the number of firms) of more 
than 90 percent. Only one—primary metals 
manufacturing—is below 50 percent. Only 
furniture and fixtures is 100 percent small 
business. 

On the employment side the picture is 
slightly differerit. In one category small 
business accounts for less than 1 percent 
of the employees. One other is less than 
10 percent. In three categories small busi- 
ness offers more than 90 percent of the jobs. 


Transportation, Communication, and 
Utilities 


In this particular category small business 
accounts for 80 percent of the number of 
firms, but only 23 percent of the employees. 
This, of course, is to be ted when the 
type of industry involved is considered. In 
March 1959 there were 813 transportation, 
communication, or utility firms operating in 
the State of Utah. They provide employ- 
ment for 22,183 persons. 

One subclassification in this category is 
entirely big business—rallroads. None is 
entirely small business. 


Trade 


The wholesale and retail trade industries 
of Utah are for the most part highly con- 
centrated with small business. On the firms 
side, 92.6 percent (9,257 firms of a total 
9,993) come under the SBA definition. These 
small business firms provided 75.6 percent of 
the total trade employment (43,898 of a 
total 58,033). In all but three of the sub- 
classifications the firm small business con- 
centration is in excess of 90 percent. The 
lowest is 75 percent (wholesale trade). The 
number of jobs provided by small business 
in trade is, of course, somewhat less (per- 
centagewise) than the number of firms. 
None of the subclassifications is entirely 
small business. 


Finance, Insurance, Real Estate 


This category, which includes such items 
as banking institutions, other credit agen- 
cies, and insurance agents, is approximately 
88 percent small business as measured by 
the number of firms. When measured by 
the number of employees in these firms, the 
industry concentration is only 56.8 percent. 
There are a total of 1,902 such firms in 
the industry, offering jobs to 11,083 ns. 
Of these jobs, 6,297 are provided by the 1,670 
small business firms. 

The only 100 percent category is that one 
which represents firms performing a com- 
bination of functions (such as insurance and 
real estate). 


Service and Miscellaneous 


The service and miscellaneous category is 
second only to construction in the degree 
to which small business is concentrated. Of 
the total 7,078 service firms, 98.8 percent 
(6,994) qualify as small business. Small 
business accounts for 90.6 percent of the 
employment in the service industries, a 
higher percentage than in any other major 
industrial classification. 

There are 11 subclassifications under serv- 
ice and miscellaneous. Ten of these are 
more than 90 percent small business. The 
lowest concentration is 89.3 percent. 

= Results by county 

Much of the business that is carried on 
in Utah's 29 counties is done by small busi- 
ness establishments. In one county (Wayne 
County) all the business establishments 
come under the definition of small business. 
In all except one county (Morgan County) 
the concentration of small business, as 
measured by the number of firms, is greater 
than 90 percent. 

(One note of explanation should be made 
at this point. Because of the great differ- 
ence in characteristics between the northern 
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part of Davis County and the southern part, 
they are considered as two separate units 
in the following analysis. Thus, there are 
30 geographic units instead of the actual 
29 counties in the State.) 

In 24 of the 30 counties small business 
accounts for more than 90 percent of total 
business when measured by the number of 
firms, When the number of jobs provided 
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by these firms is considered, only seven have 
a ratio in excess of 90 percent. 

Although only one county is entirely small 
business, several others have very high small 
business concentration. These others in- 
clude: Garfield, 98.6 percent; Sanpete, 98.6 
percent; Millard, 98.1 percent; North Davis, 
97.7 percent; Kane, 97.6 percent; Rich, 97.2 
percent; Utah, 97.2 percent; Washington, 
97.1 percent; and Duchesne, 97.0 percent. 


Percent of tolal nonagricultural private enterprise jobs provided by small business in Ulah, 
by county and industry 


[Percent of totul Jobs] 


g Transpor- 
tation, Finance, | Service 
Mining | Construc--Muttufac-communti-| Trade jinburance,| and Totul 
ton turing | cations, and reàl | miscel- 
and estate taneous 
utilities 
= 
ATT 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 1.7 97.5 100. 0 100. 0 55,2 
Hox Elder.. 100. 0 33.6 9.9 22.7 93.2 60.4 100. 0 4.9 
See 100. 0 100.0 ws 27. 5 84.0 70.8 92.8 75.9 
Carbon... 21.7 100. 0 70, 24.3 84. 1 93. 0 100. 0 m.o 
RECS a 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100, 0 100, 0 100.0 92.4 
South Davis 75.0 97. 1 27.0 65.3 93,6 100. 0 100. 0 60.3 
North Davis 100.0 100, 0 18. 7 20,7 88.7 96.6 100.0 89.2 
Duchesne... d 58.4 100.0 67.3 70.1 93. 2 17.6 100, 0 83.4 
ar a A SIAR 25.5 100, 0 100.0 26.0 100, 0 100, 0 100. 0 12.4 
Garfield... — 2 80, 0 100. 0 100, 0 y2. 3 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 98. 0 
rund — 35.6 100. 0 100. 0 79.3 96. 9 20.0 100. 0 60. 2 
Iron 3 90. 4 100. 0 50.8 10.8 89, 1 00. 0 87.1 $8. 8 
Juab. 55,6 100. 0 7.1 4.3 95. 7 21.4 100, 0 51.8 
Kane... 100. 0 75.0 100. 0 25, 0 100.0 100. 0 99.1 92.1 
Millard 100, 0 100.0 100.0 $2.2 87.2 63.6 100. 0 . 2 
organ. sls vis — 17.0 6.6 0 90. 1 100. 0 100. 0 34.3 
ES E OAF PUNR 96,2 100.0 100.0 16.7 100. 0 100, 0 100, 0 93.3 
Mio zu r 100.0 100, 0 100. 0 100.0 58, 6 
Salt Take. cscs 6.9 93. 5 39.2 21.8 GN. 3 50. 0 85. 6 55. 5 
San Juan. 53.5 52.4 2.8 85. 4 99.1 100, 0 100. 0 61.2 
Sanpete 100. 0 100.0 100.0 30,9 100.0 64.0 100.0 92.0 
Sevier. 100.0 100.0 20. 0 25.0 93.8 87.5 100.0 71.6 
Summit 47. 2 100. 0 100.0 10.7 — 55. 0 100.0 $2.4 
Tooele. 2 48,6 80. 0 11.6 20.1 . 5 30. 2 97,2 18,4 
Uintah.. T5 47.4 21.3 85.6 51.9 90.5 68, 1 100.0 62.9 
UELuah i 59.5 62.3 12,1 21.0 85.7 68,0 07.2 49.0 
Wosatch. 7.3 100. 0 100. 0 25.0 91. 8 50.5 100, 0 60,8 
Washington al 100.0 66.8 87,9 67.3 06, 4 100.0 94.2 88.5 
Vayne. 100, 0 100.0 100, 0 100.0 100.0 100, 0 100. 0 100, 0 
Weber... 100. 0 100.0 41.8 |- 7.8 79.3 79,1 06.6 59. 1 
Statewide 100. 0 100.0 100.0 6.0 74.0 100, 0 100. 0 92.8 
Hotrometive Mab z bee e 100.0 
State total 22.1 86.7 8 2.0 76.6 56,8 90. 6 57.4 
Source: TabR A-2, md 


An Open Letter From Margo Cairns, 
the Corn Tassel Lady 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
further reference to the role corn has 
Played in the lives of all Americans from 
the days of the Pilgrim Fathers until 
now, I wish to call attention to an open 
letter which Margo Cairns, the Corn 
Tassel Lady, has written to her fellow 
countrymen, 

This is especially apropos in the light 
of the current effort to name a national 
floral emblem. Miss Cairns has many 
Supporters in her crusade to make the 
corn tassel America’s floral emblem: 

Dear FELLOW Crrizen: Did you have crisp 
corn flakes with top milk for breakfast, fol- 
lowed by bacon and eggs, buttered toast. 
Coffee and cream? Or did you have French 
toast, Philadelphia scrapple, a plain corn 
meal mush fried golden and served with 
butter and corn syrup? 


If you eat lunch—do you have an omelet, 
or a chicken, turkey, beef, pork, ham, cheese, 
club, Denver or hamburger sandwich, or per- 
chance meat balls, liver and bacon, or a 
snappy rarebit with a chilled bottle of your 
favorite soft drink? 

For dinner—do you ever have roast beef, 
loin of pork, leg of lamb, roast turkey—or a 
thick steak broiled to a turn and a tossed 
salad with a corn oil dressing? 

If you have any of these foods, and you can 
scarcely go through a day without some of 
them, you are indebted to corn, our native 
American plant, 

Have you ever st6pped to realize there is 
no escaping Corn in our Nation? Its con- 
version into myriad uses has given us the 
highest standard of living of any nation in 
all history. Even in your office you cannot 
escape it, Your books, your magazines, your 
stationery, adhesives and postage stamps are 
dependent upon corn. No, there is no escap- 
ing corn, nor our overwhelming debt to it. 
Remove corn from the United States and 
the economy of the Nation would collapse. 

The corn tassel, lifted like a banner above 
its tall stalk, is a symbol of the whole plant. 
It symbolizes Jamestown and Plymouth, pi- 
oneers and settlers, farmers and agriculture, 
courage and persistence, a vast wilderness 
tamed to become a leading nation of the 
world; with man’s right cooperation it prom- 
ises a future as golden as its fruit. 

Ever sincerely, 
Marco CARNS, 
The “Corn Tassel Lady.” 
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Remarks of Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut, at the Annual Westchester 
County Convention of the American Le- 
gion, Mamaroneck, N.Y., July 7, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable THomas J. Dopp, the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut, was honored 
recently by the Westchester County, 
N. V., American Legion convention with 
the Americanism Award for his contri- 
bution to the well-being of the country 
and for combating communism. 

The Senator’s remarks are cogent and 


‘timely in the extreme, and I take pride 


in having them perpetuated by being 

imprinted in the Recorp: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR THOMAS J. Dopp, OF 
CONNECTICUT, AT THE ANNUAL WESTCHES- 
TER COUNTY CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION, MAMARONECK, N.Y., FRIDAY, JULY 7, 
1961 


I am more honored than I can say to have 
been invited to be with you tonight and to 
receive this award from the American Le- 
gion. 

In an era of confused and timid voices, 
the American Legion has always sounded a 
clear, strong call for national strength, for 
national courage, and for national honor. 

I am happy to have this opportunity to 
pay tribute to your great organization and 
to join with you on this occasion, 

We are here tonight to foster what we in 
this country have come to call American- 
ism.” 


I have sometimes felt that some of our 
friends elsewhere in the world must be a 
little mystified by this word. They have a 
strong and fervent patriotism of their own. 
But we never hear of Canadianism or Mexi- 
canism or Swedenism. 

To other peoples, the world “Americanism” 
May seem a boastful affectation, a form of 
chauvinism, a brash nationalism. But, of 
course, it is not. Americanism is a patriot- 
ism that has something necessarily unique 
about it, because our history has had some- 
thing unique about it. 

The love of country which has for cen- 
turies drawn peoples of other lands together 
and welded them into nations was derived 
from many sources, from a love of things 
old and familiar, family histories in a town 
or province which could be traced for hun- 
dreds of years, a common tongue, a common 
nationality, perhaps a common religion, a 
national literature and music and art, a 
consciousness of having done certain things 
together as a people since the days of Charle- 
magne and Roland. 

To the peoples of Europe, then, patriotism 
has its roots in the past and represents a 
love of all the similarities and things shared 
in common with their countrymen, 

But we in America, in the early years of 
our Nation, had no past. We had more dif- 
ferences than similarities, 

Our people had no common history except 
that of escape from the histories of a score of 
other nations. 

We had no common religion except a 
heritage of seeking religious freedom. 

We had no common tongue, no common 
nationality, no national music or art, no folk 
tales, no national literature except for the 
political writings of our Founding Fathers. 
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All that we had in common, with which 
to mold together a nation was a new set of 
ideas, of attitudes, of institutions; untried, 
unproved, yet having the universality of ex- 
pressing the ancient hopes and yearnings of 
mankind for a better and fuller life. 

And we shared together a new, virgin con- 
tinent upon which we could try out our ex- 

nt. 

It is these concepts, then, none of them 
fully realized or perfected, yet none re- 
pudiated or abandoned, which have ever 
marked off this Nation; concepts that are so 
familiar to us that perhaps we lose sight of 
their revolutionary impact upon the world 
of the 18th century and their place at the 
heart of the struggle today between the forces 
of freedom and communism. 

These concepts, briefly and inadequately 
expressed, are, it seems to me, the following: 
That the state exists to serve man and that 
man's liberty, his property, his family, and 
his individual rights are above and beyond 
the reach of the state; that every man 
should have a fair chance to succeed or to 
fail on his own, a square deal, a clear 
field; that every man should be able to 
speak his piece without fear or reprisal; that 
every man should have an equal voice in 
choosing those who govern him; that every 
man should be held innocent of wrongdoing 
until proved guilty; that every man should 
be free to worship as he pleases, or not at 
all, if he so pleases; that every man has the 
right and should have the opportunity to 
own property and capital and to use these, 
within reasonable limits, as he chooses, free 
from tribute to any baron or monopoly, and 
secure from confiscation by government; 
that other men from other lands, with their 
troubles and with their hopes, were welcome 
to come here to our shores and try their hand 
at building a new life; that the normal re- 
lationship between men was not one of 
artificial division, by class or by trade or by 
race, or by religion, or by education, but one 
of democratic equality, of cooperation, of 
equal opportunity for all, of working together 
to tame a continent and build a nation; that 
henceforth the habitual attitude of men 
need not be fear and foreboding but con- 
fidence and optimism; that a nation, our Na- 
tion, could conduct itself toward other 
lands with honor, with friendship, without 
aggression, without predatory designs. 

These ideas are our national patrimony. 

They took the place of all the unifying 
forces which centuries of living together 
had provided for the peoples of other lands. 
They are the heart of Americanism. They 
are all that there is to Americanism. And 
we may say truly that every person who 
shares these ideals, wherever he may live, 
is in his heart an American. 

These ideas generated a sense of mission 
which has always characterized the history 
of America. Americanism was not just for 
home consumption. It was for export. Our 
people believed that the power of our ex- 
ample would spread freedom across the 
globe. And our ideas did catch on, all over 
the world. By 1917, the American people 
had decided it was not enough to spread 
freedom by example alone, that we must 
defend it with our might and if need be 
with our blood. 

We have fought two World Wars and are 
presently engaged in a cold war to preserve 
the freedom of others in the world and 
in so doing to preserve our own freedom. 

Today we are called upon to support and 
sustain the forces of freedom wherever they 
exist in the world. All of our history has 
prepared us for and guided us toward this 
moment. 

Whether or not we rise to the occasion 
will depend upon whether our people and 
our leaders understand and embrace the 
principles of Americanism as they have un- 
folded in our history. 
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As the principal bastion of freedom in 
the world, America is the principal target 
for Communist subversion, the first line 
of Communist aggression. 

The investigation and exposure of these 
attempts at subversion in all of their many 
guises are matters of critical importance. 
Along with other Senators on the Senate 
Internal Security Subcommittee, I have been 
trying to combat the attempts of our sworn 
enemies to infiltrate our Government, to 
steal our defense secrets, and to poison the 
minds of our people, particularly our young 
people, 

This task must be carried on by the FBI, 
by the Congress, and by other groups, and 
we must have the constant support of the 
American people. The tragic history of 
other nations shows us that our cause could 
be lost through the failure to protect our- 
selves against subversion. 

But effective defense against subversion 
is not enough. For our struggle can be won 
only by a mighty national effort which our 
history now calls upon us to make, an effort 
to defend freedom where it exists in the 
world and to extend it where it does not. 

I believe that the vast majority of the 
American people are prepared and anxious 
to carry those burdens and make those sacri- 
fices which our destiny now places upon 
us. But two political extremes, of the right 
and of the left, threaten to pull us off the 
track. 

The extreme on the right rejects those 
measures of domestic reform, foreign assist- 
ance, military aid and international coopera- 
tion which are necessary if we are to pre- 
serve and extend freedom. 

The extreme on the left would have us 
abandon those outposts of freedom that are 
now under the guns of communism, and let 
down our defenses against domestic sub- 
version, 

The danger from the extreme right is, 
not that it conspires against America or col- 
laborates with our foreign enemies, but that 
its prejudices and blindnesses may deter us 
from doing those things that we must do to 
save our country. 

The danger from the extreme left is that 
it poisons the spiritual and philosophic well 
which nourishes America, it tangles up our 
moral guidelines, and softens up our re- 
sistance to that extension of leftism which 
is communism. And the danger from the 
left is greatly magnified by the fact that its 
policies so often dovetail and march hand in 
hand with those of the world Communist 
conspiracy which is sworn to destroy us. 

We live in a period during which many 
extremists have tried to monopolize the 
mantle of Americanism though they have 
the least right of anyone anywhere to wear 
it. They speak with the strident voices of 
intolerance, of bigotry, of accusation, of 
boastfulness, and of hostility toward others. 

They often style themselves as “100 per- 
cent Americans.” But they are in fact 
grotesque caricatures, symbols of everything 
that is essentially un-American. 

They proceed on the basis that a man 
is guilty until proved innocent, that the con- 
stitutional rights of suspected persons should 
be abrogated, that foreigners, foreign goods 
and foreign ideas should be excluded from 
America. 

They oppose our commitments and alli- 
ances in the defense of freedom abroad. 
They oppose our aid to the less fortunate 
peoples of the world, ald intended to help 
these people to make some of the American 
dream a reality for themselves. 

They are bigots. Their magazines and 
circulars are filled with hatred of Jews, Catho- 
lics, Negroes, and all other groups except 
what they like to define as Americans.“ 

Although this type of 100-percent Ameri- 
can may like to drape himself in the red, 
white and blue during the daytime, his uni- 
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form at night is sometimes the white sheet. 

This brand of misnamed Americanism is 
founded upon fear, suspicion, division and 
malice. These advocates, though they call 
themselves patriots, are tragic and con- 
temptible examples of the fact that it is pos- 
sible to live in the greatest of all nations 
and yet to represent everything that is 
hostile and inimical to the ideas which give 
life to that nation. 

At the other extreme, we have those who 
are the products not of a perverted, distorted 
kind of loyalty, but of no loyalty at all. A 
small group of Americans, some of them 
articulate and influential in the press, the 
arts and the communications media, have 
lost that sense of mission and confidence and 
optimism which is an essential part of the 
American story. 

The answers of the ultraleftists in Amer- 
ica to the challenge of our time are weasel 
words justifying the abandonment of Laos, 
Quemoy, Formosa, Berlin, and other critical 
areas. 

Their appeals are for disarmament without 
adequate inspection, for a nuclear test ban 
without means of detection, for abandon- 
ment of the development of crucial weapons 
on the theory that we can trust the Commu- 
nists to also forego these developments. 

They believe that the history of man is 
meaningless and that, therefore, the history 
of our country is Insignificant. 

They feel that there are no absolutes, that 
nothing is eternally true or false, right or 
wrong, that nothing is fixed and changeless, 
that all will change and pass away. 

And therefore they feel that no issue, no 
soll, no concept, not even freedom itself, is 
worth risking life to defend. 

To them, patriotism is a naive, outmoded 
superstition of unsophisticated people, na- 
tionalism is a menace, and Americanism is 
a term of scorn and derision. 

They see the caricature of Americanism 
which I have tried to describe earlier and 
they use it as an excuse for ignoring the 
reality of a true Americanism which has a 
just claim upon them as it has upon all of us. 

They are the American imitators of Ber- 
trand Russell and Philip Toynbee, who argue 
that it is preferable to surrender now to 
communism rather than run the risk of world 
war by taking those steps necessary to our 
defense. 

The story of our country is a story of avoid- 
ing the extremes of the right and the left. 
We may hope with confidence that our peo- 
ple will continue to do so and that we will 
continue up the road on which we started 
in 1776. 

Americanism, then, is that dedication 
which leads us to cherish what our fathers 
brought to the world, to defend it where it 
has taken root, to extend it where we reason- ` 
ably can. 

Americanism is our national conscience, 
the voice of our history, which speaks to us 
today and bids us: To insist on a fair chance 
for all and a free ride for none; to encourage 
all to speak their minds and to protect none 
from fair criticism of what he has sald; to 
pursue the goal that no man be artificially 
pushed up nor arbitrarily held back; to work - 
for the perfection of our process of free 
choice and for the preservation of our Fed- 
eral system of limited government; to ex- 
tend to the homeless refugee from tyranny 
the hand of welcome; to resist all appeals 
which seek to divide our people by race or 
creed or political partisanship; to support 
the investigation and exposure of our coun- 
try’s domestic and foreign enemies, and to 
maintain with equal zeal the integrity of 
those methods by which we investigate and 
expose; to sacrifice all that is required of us 
for the defense of our country; to give and 
give and give, of our time, of our energy, of 
our wealth to help the people of the world 
to grasp for themselves the prize of liberty 
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and opportunity; to support our leaders 
when they are strong, and reprove them 
when they are weak; to keep ever in our 
hearts the words of Senator Carl Schurz 
“Our country * * when right to be kept 
Tight; when wrong to be put right.” 

This is patriotism, this is Americanism. 
There are no 100-percent Americans. No 
one can fully qualify for that magnificent 
accolade. 

But let us hope that there are millions of 
Ordinary Americans who will humbly and 
devotedly answer their country's need, mil- 
lions who will do their best in the faith that 
a merciful and loving and just God will do 
the rest. 


A Foreign-Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, a 
great former Vice President, writes on a 
Subject in which he is eminently quali- 
fied and it would behoove President 
Kennedy to read and digest his opinions: 

A, Yes—Srnse, Yes 
(By Richard M. Nixon) 

Congressional approval of a long-range 
Toreign-aid program is an absolute must if 
We are to be successful in our fight against 
World Communist aggression. But because 
so many Americans do not understand the 
Complex character of the Communist threat, 
Some Congressmen and Senators who have the 
Courage to vote for foreign aid may be risk- 
ing their political lives in doing so. 

The case their opponents will make against 
foreign aid on the hustings is as devastating 
as It is demagogic. 

Why spend taxpayers’ dollars building a 
dam in Pakistan when we can't afford to 
build one we want in Colorado? 

Why send billions of dollars abroad to help 
Undeserving and unappreciative foreigners 
when we have people right here at home who 
need help? 

Some will criticize foreign aid on the 
ground that it has been used by dictators to 
keep themselves in power. Others will criti- 
cize it because it has been used to finance 
the spread of socialism in foreign countries. 

And the examples of corruption, ineffi- 
Ciency, and even the complete failure in Laos 
Will be cited to prove that we should scrap 
the whole program and use our money to 
build up our strength at home. 

What are the answers to these charges? 

As President Ayub, of Pakistan, said, how- 
ever discouraged and tired we may be of 
foreign aid, we simply have no choice in the 
Matter. 

Mr. Khrushchey has laid it on the line. 
He says over and over that communism will 
Conquer the world without war. One of the 
Weapons he is using to accomplish this ob- 
Jective is foreign aid, Soviet style, i.e. with 
each ald program goes a rope with which he 
will eventually strangle the recipient coun- 
try into becoming a subservient satellite of 
his empire. 

In my travels to the newly developing 
Countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
3 e completely convinced of these stark 


The people of these countries above every- 
thing else want progress which will move 
them upward from the desperate poverty 
Which has been their lot for centuries. They 
Would prefer to have this progress and keep 
their independence and freedom. But if 
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their choice is progress at the cost of freedom 
or no progress at all, they will give up their 
freedom to get progress. 

America's great humanitarian tradition 
will not allow us to pass on the other side of 
the road and leave them with this terrible 
alternative. And our own self-interest re- 
quires that we aid the cause of progress 
with freedom abroad so that our children 
and grandchildren can continue to enjoy 
progress with freedom at home. 

WHY IT IS NECESSARY 


The irony of the whole debate is that some 
of foreign aid's most violent and articulate 
opponents are outspoken and uncompromis- 
ing anti-Communists. Military appropria- 
tions of over $40 billion per year are ap- 
proved virtually unanimously by the Con- 
gress on the ground that they are necessary 
to defend freedom from communism. What 
we must recognize is that the approximately 
one-tenth of the amount that we annually 
spend for foreign aid is just as necessary if 
we are to meet and defeat the Communist 
threat. 

The case for foreign aid, however, is not 
helped by some of its proponents who, in 
overstating it, show the same naive lack of 
understanding of the multi-dimensional 
threat of communism that the opponents of 
aid display. 

The claim is made, for example, that eco- 
nomic progress is the complete answer to 
communism. “Give every Asian another 
bowl of rice and we will have no commun- 
ism,” they proclaim. 

Adlai Stevenson fell into this error when 
he was quoted as saying that we can only 
face up to Castro once we have solved South 
America’s economic problems. If we are 
taken in by this kind of naive thinking, 
Castro not only is here to stay but others 
like him will take over the hemisphere. 

The Alliance for Progress program for Latin 
America has become an essential part of 
our foreign policy. But we must not de- 
lude ourselves or our neighbors to the south 
by exaggerating its potentials. Their and 
our most immediate problem, one that nel- 
ther we nor they can ignore except at great 
peril, is—which can be done about Castro 
now? Not just 10 to 50 years from now 
when Latin America’s economic problems 
may be further along on the road to solution. 

Cuba is not going to be freed from Com- 
munist tyranny by more economic aid to 
Latin America. It will be freed by Cubans 
who want freedom enough to fight for it 
and we must support them in that struggle. 

In brief, economic aid offers no more of a 
panacea for our foreign problems than does 
military strength. 

The Communist arsenal includes military, 
economic, political, subversive, diplomatic, 
and propaganda weapons. They have used 
and will continue to use each of these weap- 
ons in the area and in the amount they 
deem necessary to win victory. We need 
the same weapons and we must learn to use 
ours even more effectively than they. 

The major issue being debated in the 
Congress at this time is how to finance our 
foreign aid program. Any objective observer 
would have to agree that our present method 
of authorizing and appropriating tke funds 
for this program on a year-to-year basis is 
inadequate, inefficient, and outmoded. Long- 
range programs are necessary to insure more 
eficient and adequate planning, to obtain 
better qualified personnel to administer the 
programs, and to enable our negotiators to 
compete on more equal terms with the 
Communists, who have no inhibitions what- 
ever when it comes to promising aid over 
a multiyear period. 

The administration has proposed to deal 
with this problem through the device of so- 
called backdoor financing under which the 
Congress, in effect, would be bypassed by 
allowing the ICA and other foreign aid in- 
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stitutions to borrow the money they need 
directly from the Treasury. 

I strongly believe there is a need for a 
change in the present program so that we 
can have long-range financing and plan- 
ning. But congressional review and over- 
sight of foreign aid programs, when prop- 
erly exercised, can contribute to efficiency 
by keeping the aid administrators on their 
toes and by ferreting out corrupt and in- 
efficient practices. 

I would not presume, from a position 
outside of Government, to suggest how this 
dilemma can be resolved. But the adminis- 
tration must not brush off the suggestions of 
long-time aid supporters like -WALTER JUDD, 
who has proposed long-term authorizations 
coupled with annual appropriations for 
long-term projects. If the administration 
cannot find a way to modify its own financ- 
ing proposals to provide for adequate con- 
gressional supervision and control of the aid 
programs, it should get behind something 
similar to the Judd proposal as a major step 
toward long-range planning for foreign aid. 

If the administration keeps its head in the 
sand and ignores the strong congressional 
sentiment on this subject, it runs the risk 
of losing the whole program. 

Whatever formula is eventually decided 
upon, Congress must preserve its right to 
exercise its traditional watchdog functions. 
Backdoor financing or multiyear appropria- 
tions should not be used to provide a blank 
check for those administering foreign aid. 
The record of the aid administrators does 
not justify such trust. Once more capable 
and better qualified administrators are 
brought into the program, Congress at some 
future time may feel more justified in grant- 
ing greater authority for longer-range com- 
mitments and operations than at present. 

Looking to the future, I hope that the ad- 
ministrators of the aid program will keep in 
mind, more than they have in the past, 
these general considerations: 

First, it ls essential that other nations, who 
have a stake in freedom, bear their fair 
share of the load of foreign aid. There has 
been a great deal of talk along these lines, 
but relatively little action. This does not 
mean that some other nations are not doing 
their fair share. It does mean that we must 
develop a more equitable basis for sharing 
the costs of this program among all cap- 
ital-surplus nations. 

AID WITHOUT STRINGS 


Second, we have always been justifiably 
proud of the fact that our aid has been 
granted to other nations without strings. 
We should not change that policy now. But 
we are entitled to insist that what aid we 
provide be used wisely and not wasted on 
programs that we know will not in the long 
run help either the recipients or ourselves. 
For example, each country has a right to 
make a choice as to whether it desires to de- 
velop its mineral resources through private 
enterprise or through a government monop- 
oly. Our aid should not be used as a device 
to force on a country an economic policy that 
it does not want. 

But we should not finance projects we 
Know are economically unsound. If a na- 
tion wants to experiment by adopting what 
we believe is a wasteful nationalized pro- 
gram, they have a right to do so, but they 
should pay the bill for so experimenting. 
Wherever possible, our aid should be used 
to finance and encourage private rather than 
government enterprise—not because we are 
trying to impose our system on others, but 
because we know our system works. 

I think it is also time that the United 
States makes it crystal-clear to neutrals as 
well as allles that gratuitously kicking Uncle 
Sam in the teeth is not a sure-fire way to 
get more aid. Friendship for the United 
States must be rewarded, and not, in effect, 
penalized by taking our friends for granted 
when we distribute our aid funds. 
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This brings us back to the need for a 
multiyear, long-range approach to foreign 
aid. We must recognize that foreign aid is 
not a temporary program, that it will be 
necessary as long as the Communist threat 
exists, perhaps longer. If we continue to 
treat the program as a stepchild of diplo- 
macy, it will mever really be effective. We 
must begin to view foreign aid as a respected 
arm of our Nation's power. 


Bland County Centennial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. PAT JENNINGS 


OF VIRGINIA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to a significant and important 
event that is taking place this week in 
my congressional district. 

Bland County, Va., is observing its 
100th birthday, having been officially 
“born” by an act of the Virginia General 
Assembly on March 30, 1861. 

On Sunday, July 16, the county's cen- 
tennial celebration began; it will con- 
tinue through Saturday, July 22. Sev- 
eral months of preparation have gone 
into this observance, which included the 
publication of the “History of Bland 
County.” A museum has been estab- 
lished for this week; a historical pageant, 
“Down Through the Ages,” is being held 
nightly; there will be a parade and other 
activities to make this a memorable week 
in Bland County. Needless to say, many 
former Bland County residents are re- 
turning to visit with the homefolks. 

Mr. Speaker, I am certain my con- 
stituents in Bland County would welcome 
any Member of the House or Senate in 
their county, either in this centennial 
week or later. In their behalf, I extend 
a cordial invitation to each of my col- 
leagues, 

In this connection, Bland County has 
some of the most beautiful scenery to be 
found east of the Mississippi. I quote 
from the “History of Bland County“: 

No doubt the first white man to gaze upon 
this favorite hunting ground of the red man 
was awestruck by the wild beauty of the 
panorama before him. He saw the fertile 
valleys dotted here and there by small 
natural clearings and watered by cold rush- 

streams. The tinkling mountain 
branches falling over moss-covered rocks 
down deep ravines filled with thick laurel 
beds furnished music that filled his soul 
with gladness. As his gaze swept upward 
along the colorful mountain slopes, covered 
with dense forests of hardwood on to the 
towering peaks some of which wore a halo 
of fleecy white clouds, he thought what more 
could mortal man want. 


Bland County has made great progress 
during the past 100 years. The people 
are working and planning for the fu- 
ture—in agriculture, the economy in gen- 
eral, and education. It should be 
pointed out that the Bland superinten- 
dent of schools, Mr, James O. Morehead, 
has been the president of the Centennial 
Corp, He, of course, has been assisted 
by a multitude of devoted citizens who 
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wished to see their county's 100th birth- 
day properly observed. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my sincere con- 
gratulations to Bland County on this im- 
portant occasion. I am proud to have 
these people as my constituents. I know 
all of my colleagues join in sending best 
wishes to Bland during this centennial 
week. 


Address by Hon. Ray J. Madden, of 
Indiana, at Chicago, III., on Captive 
Nations Week r 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include a speech 
delivered by our colleague Congressman 
Ray Mappen at Grant Park, city of Chi- 
cago, on Sunday, July 16, observing Cap- 
tive Nations Week. 

The following is the text of Mr. MAD- 
DEN’s speech; 

SPEECH or Ray J. MADDEN, OF INDIANA, AT 
GRANT Pank, CHICAGO, ILL., Jury 16, 1961, 
ON CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK, SPONSORED BY 
THE PRIVATE CITIZENS COMMITTEE APPOINTED 
BY MAYOR DALEY 


This day, July 16, 1961, is being commemo- 
rated by the Private Citizens Committee ap- 
pointed by Mayor Daley as Captive Nations 
Day. What is said at this great gathering 
will remind millions in America and through- 
out the world that enslaved people in the 
nations captured by the Communists have 
not now or will not in the future perma- 
nently submit to Soviet tyranny and enslave- 
ment. The Congress of the United States 
was right when it proclaimed and authorized 
the captive nations resolution 2 years ago 
this July. One of the principal provisions 
ir. that resolution was that the enslavement 
of millions in European satellite nations 
makes a mockery of the Communist idea of 
peaceful coexistence. 

The unanimous enactment by the Congress 
of the captive nations resolution was one of 
the most devastating diplomatic acts that 
the free nations have taken against the Com- 
munist conspirators since World War II. 
This resolution called the attention of mil- 
lions throughout Europe, Asia, South 
America, and the free world that the Soviets, 
through duplicity, infiltration, and unlawful 
aggression, forced many small European na- 
tions into the Communist orbit. 

Over the years the Communist planners 
have succeeded in creating a myth or an 
illusion with reference to peaceful coexist- 
ence. The idea that the only alternative for 
peaceful coexistence is war should be exposed 
as an international sham based on clever So- 
viet propaganda. In the past, our Nation 
and the free world has utterly failed to use 
its numerous peaceful pressures which are 
available and concerning which the Soviet 
tyrants are highly vulnerable. 

When Khrushchev and his lieutenants talk 
about peaceful coexistence they mean the 
free world must underwrite communism and 
Soviet world aggression. 

When Khrushchey talks about peace 
through disarmament, we must remember 
that this is merely a shallow Communist 
slogan. Disarmament means that the free 
world must depend on agreements instead 
of strength. International agreements are 
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useless unless both parties are honest and 
sincere. We must, to be safe, judge the 
future by the past. For 30 years the Soviets 
have broken 50 out of 52 agreements with 
free world nations, 

Under a disarmament agreement, any gov- 
ernment with criminal intentions, could 
scrap the agreement at any time and with 
armament and space missiles, conquer its 
enemy in a flash war. It was this strategy 
used by Hitler, Mussolini, and the Japs that 
launched us into World War II. A disarma- 
ment agreement with the Soviets is unthink- 
able. Khrushchev and his lieutenants dare 
not disarm. Regardless of the possibility of 
a world war, these tyrants must retain their 
mammoth military force of 5 or 6 million 
soldiers and secret police to maintain slavery 
and tyranny behind the Iron Curtain. Our 
Nation should have learned by now that weak 
armament and defense did not bring peace 
in 1917 or in 1941 at Pearl Harbor or in 
1950 in Korea. Let us profit by these les- 
sons in history. Disarmament is not the 
message of peace and freedom, but the prop- 
aganda of the Soviet aggressors. 

OUR GREATEST AND CHEAPEST DEFENSE 


Our Government should perfect a well 
organized department to disseminate truth 
and information, not only to the free world, 
but also to the people behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, True facts and information about 
communism, its methods and history sent 
to the neutral and backward nations 
throughout the globe, is the cheapest and 
most effective weapon we can use to curtail 
and eventually destroy communism. 


TWO CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES 


In addition to the captive nations resolu- 
tion of 2 years ago, the 82d Congress 10 years 
ago authorized a resolution creating the 
Katyn Forest Massacre Committee and in the 
83d Congress, authorized the Special Con- 
gressional Committee on Communist Aggres- 
sion. These two committees, by holding 
hearings in Europe and America and hearing 
the testimony of approximately 400 wit- 
nesses, accomplished more to expose com- 
munism in its true light to millions through- 
out the world than anything that has been 
done since Karl Marx. Press, radio, and 
television carried the reports of these hear- 
ings throughout the globe. The unfortu- 
nate aftermath of these two great congres- 
sional committees has been that neither the 
Congress nor the United Nations saw fit to 
follow up their findings and officially and 
publicly brand Stalin, Khrushehev, and 
other conspirators as unworthy of serious 
consideration in the halls of the United 
Nations or other legislative bodies in the 
free world. 

Our State Department 10 years ago, ex- 
erted every possible influence to submerge 
and play down the findings in the reports 
filed with the Congress of the United States 
by these two special congressional commit- 
tees. Had our Government assumed the 
offensive propagandawise at that time, Stalin 
and Khrushchev would have been on the 
defensive in explaining to the millions in 
Africa, Asia, South America, Cuba, and other 
so-called neutrals, their unlawful criminal 
records as were exposed by the numerous 
witnesses who appeared before these two 
congressional committees. Unfortunately, 
during and since World War II, our State 
Department apparently has been operating 
on the premise that Russia will eventually 
be a peace-loving nation and on the assump- 
tion that permanent alliance will work out 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, We should realize by now that this 
premise has been and is a regrettable diplo- 
matic blunder on the part of the free world. 

THE UNITED NATIONS 

The time has been too long delayed for 
our leaders in the United Nations to place 
Khrushchev on the defensive. 
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Our State Department should instruct Am- 
bassador Stevenson at the next session of 
the United Nations to again bring up the 
Violations of the Soviets of article II of the 
United Nations Charter. The Soviet Union 
vetced the United Nation's attempt to censure 
Russia following her invasion of Hungary. 
The Soviet Union vetoed our attempt to have 
an investigation of the killing of four Ameri- 
Can aviators on the RB-47 in 1960. These are 
Only two of the long list of atrocities com- 
mitted by Soviet leaders in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations. In Hungary, 
Africa, East Germany, Poland, Lithuania, the 
Balkans, South America, Cuba, and other 
States, the Soviets have violated the Charter 
Of the United Nations continually. It is high 
time that a drive be made in the United Na- 
tions by the representatives of the free world 
Nations to turn back to the original intent 
Of the United Nations Charter—that Charter 
Specifically restricts membership to peace- 
loving nations. It is high time that if the 
Communist leaders continue to violate the 
United Nations Charter by fomenting attacks 
on smaller nations and infiltrating free na- 
tions with agitators and spies, they should be 
isolated from the free world and suspended 
from participating in United Nations pro- 
Ceedings until they agree to abide by the 
United Nations Charter. 

Lenin, over 40 years ago, said that the 
Communists must do everything possible to 
avoid being outlawed internationally and 
domestically. He stated that when the whole 

unist Party is outlawed, it is almost 
Wholly paralyzed because it can no longer 
send into the surrounding countries and 
communities infiltrators and propaganda 
Whereby it could spread its toxins and dis- 
Sensions from which it draws its strength 
of life. Economic isolation by the free world 
Would curtail and destroy communism in a 


short number of years. That is why the So- 


Viet leaders are constantly pleading for free 
trade, long-term loans and the importation 
ot material and goods from the West. It is 
time for the free world to get on the initia- 
tive instead of the defensive and exploit the 
Constant failures of the Communist econ- 
omy. It is ost unbelievable for freedom 
fighters and drganizations behind the Iron 

who depend on the free world for 
help, to watch the slipping Communist econ- 
Omy being bolstered, supplied and fed by 
Over 30 Western nations. 

A Polish refugee in my office a couple of 
Years ago, stated that the people behind the 
Tron Curtain could not understand why the 
Western leaders cannot realize that the Com- 
™unist leaders could not survive long if the 
West would stop feeding, fondling, and cod- 
dling them, I read where one British states- 
man made the remark that “you never fight 
With the people you trade with.” Apparently 
they cannot remember a little over 20 years 
ago the shiploads of scrap iron, oll and other 
Materials we sent to Japan immediately be- 
Tore Pearl Harbor. We should realize by now 
that trade with friends promotes peace, but 
trade with a threatening enemy is an act of 
self-destruction. When the Western Powers 
realize that by clamping a total trade em- 


bargo on the Communist empire and then 


deporting their spies and infiltrators, the 
Communist leaders will eventually collapse 
and the Iron Curtain freedom fighters can 
once more surge with hope. Not until then 
Will the captive nations resolution which we 
are commemorating today mean what the 
Congress intended. 

The Communist conspiracy has been al- 
lowed to run rampant until it has gained 
Control over one-third of mankind and it 
is steadily pursuing its vicious goal of con- 
trol over the rest of the world. It is time 
now and past time for us to be alarmed and 
take the initiative propagandawise and place 
these international criminals on the de- 
Tensive, ‘ 
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HOPE FOR FUTURE 


According to authentic reports from over 
the world, all is not well in the Communist 
world. Khrushchey is in deep trouble. Food 
is scarce everywhere in the Communist em- 
pire. Colonies in Eastern Europe are not 
happy. Embezzlement and lawlessness is 
rampant in Russia and its satellites. Khru- 
shchev's farm program is one of the most 
wasteful experiments in economic history. 
Six hundred million hungry Chinese are 
looking toward the wide open spaces in 
Siberia for future habitation and this wor- 
ries the Soviet communists. Very few of 
the inhabitants of the Soviet captive nations 
have any use for communism. Signs indi- 
cate from month to month that China's Mao 
and Soviet's Khrushchev are at odds on 
many issues and problems. These facts, 
along with world history recording that no 
tyrant or group of tyrants ever ruled long 
by slave labor camps, mass murders, prison 
camps, executions, threats, tortures, and 
fear. These reports offer some hope for the 
millions now living in Communist captive 
nations. 

After World War II. communism was 
strong in Latin America. Today our sister 
nations to the south are infiltrated with 
Soviet propaganda, technicians, scientists, 
and agitators. Today the Soviets have a 
beachhead within 90 miles of the Florida 
coast and are training expert propagandists 
to fan out over the nations of South Amer- 
ica to preach communism and smear the 
United States before the free nations of the 
world. In Cuba today, the same blueprint 
is being used that dozens and dozens of wit- 
nesses warned us against who testified be- 
fore the two congressional committees 10 
years ago in the 82d and 83d Congresses. 
The same strategy and method of infiltra- 
tion and conquest was used in Cuba that 
was used in Poland, Hungary, Romania, 
Lithuania, the Balkans, and other captive 
nations. 

THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


It is now time that we call back the spirit 
of some of the heroic American leaders of 
the past. We must meet the Communist 
threat today not with coexistence and com- 
placency, but with the spirit of President 
Monroe back in 1823 when our Nation an- 
nounced the Monroe Doctrine. That policy 
forbade sovereigns or monarchies of Europe 
to subjugate and colonize nations in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Monroe Doctrine 
contained these words, and I quote: 

“The American continents, by the free 
and independent condition which they have 
assumed and maintained, are henceforth 
not to be considered for further colonization 
by any European power.“ 

That doctrine has been held forth and 
been enforced up until the Soviet tyranny 
infiltrated and took over Cuba. Every 
word of that doctrine is as applicable today 
as it was 137 years ago. If a century and 
a half ago the Eurdpean monarchies were 
different than our American system of rep- 
resentative government, it is even more true 
today that the Communist system is totally 
different from our free way of life. 

We should take our stand on the Monroe 
Doctrine and present it to the United Na- 
tions in declaring that any attempt on the 
part of the Communist conspiracy to extend 
their system to the Western Hemisphere vi- 
olates the provisions of the Monroe Doctrine. 
We are further fortified in this move because 
in recent years the principles of the Monroe 
Doctrine have been strengthened by joint 
agreements among the North and South 
American nations. 

You people assembled here today can do 
your part by persuading our State Depart- 
ment and our delegates to the United Na- 
tions to take an immediate offensive under 
the Monroe Doctrine as to Cuba and the 
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infiltration of communism in the nations 
south of our border. You can tell your Gov- 
ernment that we are willing to sacrifice our 
time and money in exchange for an impreg- 
nable defense. We can tell our Govern- 
ment to keep the flame of freedom burning 
in the souls of the oppressed behind the 
Iron Curtain. We can tell our Government 
to spread the truth concerning communism 
in all languages throughout the nations of 
the globe. The millions of people in South 
America, Africa, and Asia who are living in 
poverty should know that Communist dom- 
ination will bring them nothing but en- 
slavement, mentally, religiously, and physi- 
cally. 

In this dark hour, the fate of the world 
rests largely in the hands of the people of 
the United States. We who live in this 
rich land, have the opportunity, the respon- 
sibility, and the solemn obligation to stand 
firm for freedom, justice, and the elimina- 
tion of the tyrannical government every- 
where on the face of the globe. 


Malmquist Reviews Historic Railroad 
Battle of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Utah is particularly alert to the 
complexities of railroad mergers because 
of the active battle for control of the 
Western Pacific Railroad. 

This interest has occasioned Mr. O. N. 
Malmquist, of the Salt Lake Tribune, an 
able journalist of undisputed integrity 
and popular renown, to develop a series 
of articles reviewing the historical rail- 
road battle of the West. 

I submit for your attention today the 
first two articles of the Malmquist series 
and will offer subsequent articles from 
time to time. 

The article follows: 

MERGER ECHOES ON RAILS: GOLD SPIKE 
STARTED Ir ALL 
(By O. N. Malmquist) 

The railroad merger fever sweeping the 
country was bound to hit the Utah to San 
Francisco Bay area. a 

That particular route has a long history of 
merger or “unmerger” struggles among the 
railroad titans of the past. 

And the present Western Pacific control 
case is reviving echoes from an earlier era 
despite drastic changes the years have 
brought to the competitive status of rail- 
roads. 

When the golden spike was driven at 
Promontory, Utah, 92 years ago to join the 
Union Pacific and Central Pacific into the 
Nation's first transcontinental railroad, the 
only competitor of the rails was a freight 
wagon and a mule team. 

During the several decades that competi- 
tive conditions prevailed, the railroad giants 
developed a virulent case of merger fever. 

The Government, in response to shipper 
and public outcries, embarked on a trust- 
busting crusade which in this area produced 
two historic court battles which were started 
in the Federal court in Salt Lake City but 
ultimately decided in the US. Supreme 
Court and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 
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One of the cases resulted in the “un- 
merger” of the Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific. 

The other resulted in a U.S. Supreme Court 
decision directing the separation of Southern 
Pacific and Central Pacific. 

But in this controversy, the Supreme Court 
did not have the final word. 

During the 8 years the case was being 
fought in the courts, Congress amended the 
National Transportation Act under which 
the Union Pacific-Southern Pacific un- 
merger” case and the Southern Pacific-Cen- 
tral Pacific case had been tried in the courts. 

Effect of the amendment was to exempt 
from the antitrust laws railroad mergers if 
the Interstate Commerce Commission found 
a merger to be in the public interest. 

Southern Pacific renewed its fight for con- 
tinued control of Central Pacific before the 
ICC, and that regulatory agency, after ex- 
tensive hearings, issued an order allowing SP 
to retain control of CP under a set of direc- 
tives requiring SP to give Union Pacific pref- 
erential treatment in the solicitation of 
freight in specified areas. 

Historical basis of these conditions was the 
Pacific Railroad Act under which Union 
Pacific and Central Pacific were constructed 
for the purpose of providing one continuous 
transcontinental route through the central 
section of the Nation. 

One offshoot of the battles for control of 
Central Pacific line from the Ogden to the 
San Francisco Bay region plus failure to 
negotiate certain joint rate agreements was 
the construction by the Gould railroad in- 
terests of the present Western Pacific to give 
Denver & Rio Grande a connecting link 
into central California. 


ECHOES ON THE RAILS: MERGER Tests RANG 
TO “MONOPOLY” CRY 
(By O. N. Malmquist) 

Transportation monopoly, a battle cry 
which has been raised in all the railroad 
merger and control battles from the begin- 
ning of rail transportation to the present, 
was the overriding if not the sole germane 
issue in the biggest of the control battles 
involving the Utah-to-San Francisco Bay 
area battleground. 

This famous case, which was waged in the 
courts between 1908 and 1912, terminated 
in a U.S. Supreme Court decision requiring 
Union Pacific to relinquish control of South- 
ern Pacific, which it had acquired with the 
intention of obtaining permanent entrance 
by rail into California points and the bay 
region. 

Highlights of the historical background 
of the case were: 

In 1885 Southern Pacific, the creation of 
a group of California railroad builders, leased 
the Central Pacific for 99 years and in 1899 
acquired stock control of that line. 

A year or two later Union Pacific increased 
its stock ownership in Southern Pacific to 46 
percent, which courts subsequently held was 
a practical controlling ownership. 

During the same period Union Pacific 
used about $60 million of a $100 million 
bond issue for acquisition of stock in the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 

The trustbusters of the era, having ac- 
quired some sharpened teeth through enact- 
ment of the Sherman Antitrust Act in 1890, 
and having tasted blood in some famous 
oil and tobacco cases, turned their attention 
to railroads. 

The Government in 1908 filed a suit in 
the U.S. district court in Salt Lake City 
charging that Union Pacific stock interest 
in Southern Pacific gave it “control of a 
competing railroad system" in violation of 
the Sherman Act, 

The case ultimately reached the Supreme 
Court, which in December 1912 handed down 
a decision directing Union Pacific to dispose 
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of the Southern Pacific stock in a way to 
effectively dissolve the unlawful combina- 
tion. 

This decision raised some interesting pos- 
sibilities which might have changed the 
railroad map of the area. 

For example the prevailing decision sug- 
gested that it might have been legitimate for 
the Union Pacific to acquire a direct rail 
connection with California through owner- 
ship of the old Central Pacific (which by 
that time was the Southern Pacific’s Oak- 
land-to-Ogden line). 

But the court, the decision pointed out, 
was required to view the case against the 
entire background. 

This background, the decision continued, 
Involved not a Union Pacific connection 
with California but control of the entire 
Southern Pacific network of north-south 
lines in California, the southern route to 
New Orleans and its steamship connections 
from that point with points on the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

It included also the stock purchases in the 
Northern Pacific, a key line in the nothern 
route. 

Thus, as the court saw it, the case involved 
Union Pacific control or strong influence in 
three transcontinental routes—northern, 
central, and southern. 

The Northern Pacific stock purchased by 
Union Pacific; incidentally, ended up in liti- 
gation and a decision that they were un- 
lawful. 

It is a speculative possibility at least that 
had the Union Pacific sought only the old 
Central Pacific route from Ogden to the bay 
area at that time the decision would have 
been different. 

For at that point Union Pacific's only rail 
connection with the Pacific coast was at 
Portland. The Los Angeles route had not 
yet been constructed. 

But the effect of the decision was to leave 
Southern Pacific in control of the Central 
Pacific route and to set the stage for another 
control battle which Southern Pacific lost in 
the courts but won in the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Pay and Expenses of Union Presidents 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following table of salaries, allowances, 
and tax-free expenses of some of our big 
labor leaders appeared recently in U.S. 
News & World Report. 

These jobs are certainly well worth 
having and Iam sure many businessmen 
and members of the Government must 
enyy the tax-free expenses of these 
gentlemen, headed by Mr. David J. Mc- 
Donald of the Steelworkers with $38,620 
per annum, 

Mr, Speaker, we are certainly glad that 
thanks to the Landrum-Griffin Act we 
are now able to see these very interesting 
figures: 

Pax AND EXPENSES OF UNION PRESIDENTS 

Labor unions are required each year, 
under the Landrum-Griffin Act, to file re- 
ports of the salaries and expenses of officers 
and higher paid staff members. The figures 
given below on key union presidents are the 
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result of a check of the latest reports filed 
with the Labor Department. 


Allow- | Tux- 

Salary | ances | free ex- 

penses 

James R. Hoffa, Teamsters 1. 872, 000 | $2, 748 
Wiliam I.. McFetridge, 

Building Servico 2... 2... 60,161 | 5,230 | $89, 900 
George M. Harrison, Rail- 

way Ole 60, 000 5, 444 
Joseph J. tha Operating 

Engingers 2. ..5.5- 2.525 55,000 | 17, 25 1, 613 
David 15 "MeDonald, Steel. 


workers 
Thomas Kennedy, 
Maher. 
James A. Suffridge, Retail 


George Nieany, X FIS 802 4 
eorge Meany, — — 42 092 
. Curran, Maritime 8 

Mon: ITEN, 37, 500 14,779 
A. B. Lewis, District 50, 

Mino Workers 35, 000 39 
John H. Lyons, Iron Workers_| 36,000 | 12, 300 8,857 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, Car- 

pon ters, —. aa 33,075 | 5,816 5, 951 
455 T. Schoemann, Plumb- 

Harty ©. Hates, Hriekingorst| 30500 | Pao | 16.170 

fl a oklayers i 7 

Leo . Minton, Bottle Blow- 


Gordon M. Freeman, Elec- 
trical Workers Brotherhood. 
apron J. Leonard, Plas- 


Reuther, Auto 


Carey, Interna- 
Union, 3 


isthe c 
Joseph A. Beirne, Communi- 
eations Workers 
Willium P. Kennedy, Rail- 
road Trammen 2. 


Edward F. Carlough, Sheet 
Motal Workers 
William V, 3 Long: 
pae ee s Associstio 


Jacob S. Potofsky, Clothing 
AY RON cores aspen sana 
Paul I.. Phillips, Paper- 
makes 


Ed Turner, Marine Cooks 

O. A. Kulght, Ol Workers. 

A. Philip Randolph, Tull. 
mun Porters 


For Mr. Hoffa and Mr. McFetridge, figures include 
payments received as heads of localunions, Mr. McFet- 
ridge later retired as international president. 

2 Mr. Bates later received a $5,000 salary inervase. 


Tribute to W. Kingsland Macy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr, Speaker, the sud- 
den death of William Kingsland Macy 
at his home on July 15 came as a sud- 
den and profound shock to his many 
friends. A Member of Congress for 4 
years from New York’s First Congres- 
sional District, he was a vigorous con- 
servative and an untiring worker, always 
fighting for his deeply cherished beliefs. 

With roots in this country dating back 
to his family’s purchase of Nantucket 
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Island in 1635, Kingsland Macy through- 
out his life devoted himself to public af- 
fairs. I admired him as a politician and 
respected him as aman. In his career, 
a turbulent one, he never backed away 
from a fight. He was best known for his 
part in the Seabury investigation into 
New York City Mayor Jimmie Walker’s 
administration. 

A longtime Republican leader, he 
seryed on the New York State Board of 
Regents for 12 years and was a vestry- 
man of his church. To those of us who 
were fortunate enough to know him as a 
dedicated public servant and as a cher- 
ished friend, his loss is a tragic event. 


Food Is a Bargain, Thanks to Our 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, sure, food 
costs money, but compared to other 
commodities our food is a bargain. 

Americans on an average spend less 
than 20 percent of their income for their 
food, while the people in the rest of the 
world on an average spend over 55 per- 
cent of their income for their food, and 
which, generally speaking, is of lower 
quality than ours. 

Mr. William Richards, of Holdrege, 
Nebr., president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Soil Conservation Districts, in 
his monthly letter for July, points out 
facts to prove that our food is a bar- 
gain. P 

The letter follows: 

Much has been written and said about the 
technological revolution in agriculture that 
has taken place since World War II. The 
American farmer has consistently shown the 
greatest increase in output per man-hour of 
any major segment of the American econ- 
omy in the last 20 years. He has done this 
despite the fact that there has been a con- 
tinual decline in numbers of actual farmers, 
a disappearing supply of agricultural labor, 
and a constant diminishing in acreage of 
prime agricultural land. 

The secret of bis success is based upon 
many factors, but chief among them has 
been his ability to use his land, labor, and 
capital in a more efficient manner, Soll and 
Water conservation, or as I like to think of 
it—proper land use, has been a major factor 
in his ability to produce. This combined 
with better machinery, higher yielding varie- 
ties of crops, and increased use of fertilizers 
and insecticides has resulted in a physical 
Plant capable of producing nearly half again 
us much as it did 20 years ago. 

LOWER PRICES—HIGHER PROFITS 

Normally, increased efficiency in any 
American businesa enterprise would mean 
two things—a cheaper product for the con- 
Sumer, and Increased profits for the pro- 
ducer. This has not been the case for the 
Tarmer. 

His tremendous increase in efficiency has 
actually plagued him. His ability to pro- 
duce has exceeded the present demand for 
many of his products, and the resultant over- 
abundance has only serveti to depress the 
market for many agricultural products. 
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The American farmer's increased efficiency 
has, however, meant a lower price to the 
consumer in many areas of his production. 
Chief among these has been the price of 
food. 

FOOD IS A BARGAIN 


Agriculture is the greatest single business 
there is in the United States. Yet it has 
failed miserably in telling its story to the 
American public. Most elements of big busi- 
ness employ the finest kind of public rela- 
tions specialists who devote their efforts to 
presenting the favorable side of the business 
to the public. Not so with the American 
farmer. He not only has failed to tell his 
own story, but he has been reluctant to 
finance the telling of the story by others. 
Too. often, we have taken the attitude of, 
“Let Joe do it,” or more often, we have 
expected government to do it for us. 

One of the most remarkable stories there 
is to be told is the story of food. ‘Fhe Mar- 
keting Economics Division of the USDA has 
recently published a booklet entitled, “Food 
Is a Bargain.” 

Immediately following World War II, the 
family grocery bill took just a bit over 25 
percent of the family budget. Today, less 
than 20 percent of the take-home pay is 
spent for food, in spite of the fact that we 
are eating better than we have ever eaten 
before. Not only are we eating better, but 
we are getting more convenience with our 
food money—more trimmed, packaged, and 
frozen foods, which means more built-in 
maid service. 

In the meantime, the cost of services to 
those who prepare and market our food 
products has gone up and up. Wages, freight 
rates, fuel costs, supplies, equipment, taxes, 
and advertising have all gone up. Alto- 
gether, processing, transporting, and dis- 
tributing food takes 61 cents of our food 
dollar. The farmer gets 39 cents, and that is 
10 cents less than he got a decade ago. Our 
food bill has risen 15 percent in the past 10 
years, and all of the increase has been in the 
cost of marketing. 

At the same time, housing costs have risen 
32 percent, transportation has climbed 46 
percent, medical care costs 57 percent more. 
and the average take-home pay has jumped 
a very substantial 59 percent. 

THE MEASURE OF COST 


The real cost of food is the amount of 
hours of work it takes to finance the weckly 
food basket. The next time one of your 
friends complains about the high cost of 
food, it might not hurt to show him these 
figures: 10 years ago, an hour's work pur- 
chased 2.3 pounds of chuck roast, or 1.8 
dozen eggs, or 6.5 quarts of milk, or 9.6 
loaves of bread, or 24 pounds of potatoes. 
Today, an hour's work will purchase 3.3 
pounds of chuck roast, or 3.6 dozen eggs, or 
8.1 quarts of milk, or 10.1 loaves of bread, or 
29 pounds of potatoes. “Food Is a Bargain.” 


Western Policy in Africa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, Ambas- 
sador George A. Padmore, of Liberia, 
ras given himself unstintingly in his 
efforts to bring about understanding be- 
tween the new and the older members of 
the diplomatic corps. Ambassador Pad- 
more, as you know, has been the dean of 
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the African members for some time. 
I take pleasure in including a tran- 

script of an interview he granted Mr. 

George Weeks of United Press Interna- 

tional, on the eve of his departure to 

Monrovia on leave of absence: 

STATEMENT BY AMBASSADOR GEORGE A. PAD- 
MORE IN INTERVIEW ON EvE OF DEPARTURE 
TO ers ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE, JULY 
18,1 


It has been a stimulating experience to 
serve as the dean of the African diplomatic 
corps in Washington during a period when 
that corps has been strengthened by the 
accession of so many new members. We 
Liberlans have been trying for years to put 
Africa on the map. There is no need to try 
any longer. She is on the map to stay. The 
Cinderella continent has come into her own. 

Nothing has been more symbolic of the 
changed status, and the new importance, of 
Africa in international affairs than the elec- 
tion of an African state to serve on the 
Security Council. I am proud that this 
honor fell to Liberia and that I was called 
upon to represent her at some of the coun- 
cil debates. 

I believe historians may record that one 
of the great divides of history was the occa- 
sion when the United States decided to sup- 
port, in the council, the resolution urging 
Portugal to modernize her policies in An- 
gola. This was not a matter of deserting 
an old friend but of seeking to help an old 
friend with candid advice, which is better 
than flattery. 

What Liberia hopes for is not a breakup 
of the Western alliance in wrangles over 
Africa, but the emergence of a liberal and 
forward-looking Western policy in Africa 
which will preserve the alliance and give a 
new lease of life to Western leadership of 
the free world. 


Those Delightful Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am happy 
to include an editorial from the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor for July 17, 1961, 
which is signalized by its realistic ap- 
praisal and sound thinking on fiscal 
matters: 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL DEFICITS 


The Kennedy administration continues to 
talk about preserving “fiscal integrity,” while 
acting in ways which threaten to undermine 
fiscal integrity. The President and Treasury 
officials have spoken brave words about main- 
taining “confidence in the dollar“ and com- 
bating “inflationary pressures“ and undis- 
ciplined deficits.” At the same time, requests 
are made for expenditures which pile deficit 
on deficit. 

So far as we can see, these are not dis- 
ciplined” deficits. To us, they look just like 
other additions to the national debt. Con- 
sidered separately, many of the proposed or 
approved sorties along the New Frontier find 
much public support. And no one seems 
enger to add up the total costs. 

In March the President spoke of a deficit 
for this fiscal year running around $2,800 
million, as against a small surplus in the 
final Elsenhower estimate. Recently Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Dillon figured a budg- 
etary shortage of $3,700 million. But he 
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counted as revenue $800 million from a postal 
rate increase Congress is not making. 

We won't attempt to list the multiple New 
Frontier charge accounts. But here are a 
few broad categories where Eisenhower re- 
quests for fiscal 1962 are surpassed by Ken- 
nedy bids: defense, $2 billion; labor and 
welfare, $2 billion; agriculture, $1,825 mil- 
lion; space, $670 million; natural resources, 
8100 million; housing, $460 million; interest, 
$100 million. 

We've resorted to round figures and left 
out a lot of troublesome little sums under 
$100 million. But it can be seen that the 
total will approach $8 billlon—not counting 
what may be added before Congress quits. 

We should not assume this will be the 
deficit figure. But few estimates of recovery 
revenues expect them to make a big differ- 
ence in the budget before next year. 

The situation is bringing to the fore a 
fascinating batch of rationalizations for un- 
balanced Federal accounts. There is the one 
about population rising faster than the debt. 
This conveniently uses 1945 as a base—leav- 
ing out the war years when the debt went up 
1,000 percent, Then there is the old Key- 
nesian theory that government should spend 
in bad times to balance the economy—re- 
ducing the debt in good years. Fine—if the 
second part were not forgotten. 

The bolder advocates of deficits don't 
bother about rationalizing; they delight in 
debts. Deficits, say they, are really measures 
of credit and credit creates economic activity. 
Credit can be creative if well used and firmly 
based. But credit for public spending also 
creates inflation, including higher interest 
rates—and tighter credit for private enter- 
prise. It also undermines confidence in the 
dollar. Inflation levies its own taxes— 
heaviest on those least able to pay. 

The older advocates of deficits are usually 
honest. They candidly contend that the 
money can be more wisely spent by officials 
than by citizens. They frankly go a long 
way toward more powerful government. But 
politicians who find it expedient to lure votes 
by spending are more deceiving about defi- 
cits, They talk about tax incentives for pri- 
vate enterprise but instead take more money 
for Government projects. They try to get 
the people to look at pie in the sky instead 
of new debts under their feet. They destroy 
not only fiscal integrity but political in- 
tegrity. 


Normalcy in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, in 
a column written by Holmes Alexander 
of the McNaught Syndicate, entitled 
“Normalcy in Space,” high commenda- 
tion, and properly so, was given to the 
members of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics and their dedi- 
cation to duty and, particularly, to the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brooxs]. 


The commendation given to Chairman 
Brooks for dedication to duty is not only 
deserved, but most appropriate. I know 
of no chairman of a committee in my 
years of service who has been- more 
steadfast in his devotion to duty and in 
presiding over hearings conducted by the 
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Committee, and in his keen and pene- 
trating questions of witnesses to bring 
out pertinent facts than Chairman 
Brooks. 

It is a pleasure for me to serve on this 
committee, under the chairmanship and 
leadership of Chairman BROOKS. 

In my remarks I include the article 
hereinbefore mentioned: 

NORMALCY IN Space 
(By Holmes Alexander) 


Wasuincton, D.C—Over the doorway of 
the House Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics, you could slightly misquote Sir 
Francis Bacon and write: They have taken 
all knowledge to be their province.” 

Congressman OVERTON BROOKS, as languid 
looking as the Louisiana lawyer he is, pre- 
sides over this group which almost daily 
hears testimony, asks questions of scientists 
who expatiate learnedly upon subjects from 
the uttermost depths of the sea to the outer- 
most reaches of space. 

Statistics are impressive only when they 
substantiate tall tales. Last year up until 
August 25, Representative Brooxs presided 
at 119 hearings and heard 211 witnesses. 
This year up to July 11, he had presided at 
all 88 meetings of the full committee and 
heard all 308 witnesses, Probably nobody 
in our time and place has been exposed to 
such a flow of scientific information, specu- 
lation, opinion and dogma. 

My notes show that to date the indefati- 
gable Mr. Brooxs has sat there and heard 
about: The Soviet Venus shot; our satellite 
missile network; the whole research and 
development program of the Defense De- 
partment; the entire annual review of the 
National Science Foundation; Project Rover, 
which is nucler propulsion; space propulsion 
technology in general; the authorization bill 
for the National Astronautics and Space 
Administration; the Defense Department 
directive which assigned most space activi- 
ties to the Air Force; the creation of a Space 
Council headed by LYNDON JOHNSON; in- 
flatable structures (Project Echo) in space; 
orbital rendezvous in space; and indemnity 
amendment to the National Space Act; the 
flight of Yuri Gagarin; the flight of Alan 
Shepard; foreign space activities; commer- 
cial communications for space satellites; 
the Bureau of Standards role in space; equa- 
torial launching sites; mobile sea launching 
capacity; investigation of science awards (to 
loyalty and security risks) and—as of this 
writing—a NASA briefing on the new“ (I. e., 
Berlin crisis) Kennedy space program with 
its man on the moon hopes for the sixties. 

You might think that all this 
would turn a 13-term Congressman into some 
sort of bugeyed monster, but Mr. Brooxs 
comes through without the slightest varia- 
tion from Main Street normality. If there 
ever was a committee with a temptation to 
succumb to absentminded professorism and 
to develop a father complex about Federalla, 
it would be this committee. But not so. 

“Scientists are different,“ Chairman 
Brooxs told his interviewer. “I hesitate— 
I don’t mean to make a disrespectful com- 
parison—but a bloodhound will pass by 
any number of interesting sights and ob- 
jects and will follow only one scent. The 
true scientist has this ability in concentra- 
tion and selectivity. He has just one objec- 
tive, which is to satisfy his own search. But 
my responsibility is larger. I have to think 
of the American position. From my view- 
point, I see another nation with different 
standards and ambitions than ours, and 
threatening Western civilization. This com- 
mittee has a part in a struggle where a 
thousand years of history are at stake.” 

The chairman’s high serlousness is founded 
upon the utmost practicality. He compares 
science-space discoveries and developments 
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with homely gadgetry, like the four-wheel 
drive which went into jeeps and tanks to 
give us such mobility in World War II. 
Every advance, for war or peace, strengthens 
the country—and justifies the $1.8 billion 
which the administration Is now asking for 
space work—an increase over Mr. Eisen- 
hower's $1.1 billion request for the same fiscal 
year of 1962. 

With all this money, and in reality a blank 
check for whatever is needed, the committee 
and its chairman remain lees Federal oriented 
and more business minded than many others 
on the Hill. On May 10, 1961, the committee 
passed and adopted this declaration: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the com- 
mittee that the free enterprise system in the 
United States has demonstrated extraordi- 
nary capacity for meeting the needs of the 
Nation, and that the ingenuity of the Amer- 
ican business community should be har- 
nessed and utilized to the Nation’s space 
programs.” 

Calvin Coolidge would have approved. 


Military Construction Set-Asides 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
16, after I had presented to the House 
a detailed discussion of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration’s program of mili- 
tary construction set-asides for the ex- 
clusive bidding of small contractors, the 
distinguished journalist, Lyle C. Wilson, 
commented on the subject and his 
column appeared in the Washington 
Daily News. That column was reprinted 
in the Appendix to the Record by our 
colleague and my good friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. CUNNINGHAM] on June 19. 

On June 29 there appeared in the Let- 
ters to the Editor“ columns of the Daily 
News a letter from Mr. Thomas F. Smith 
of Washington, D.C., president of the 
18th and Columbia Road Business Asso- 
ciation, Inc., which was sharply critical 
of both the column by Mr. Wilson and my 
own efforts in this matter. On the fol- 
lowing day, Mr. Irving Maness, Deputy 
Administrator, Small Business Adminis- 
tration, also was in print in the same 
columns with a letter critical of Mr. 
Wilson and by implication, my efforts 
and the findings of the House Committee 
on Appropriations which had adopted 
language questioning the set-aside pro- 
gram in its report accompanying the gen- 
eral government matters, Department of 
Commerce and related agencies appro- 
priations bill of 1962. 

At this point in the Recorp I would 
like to include those two letters from Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Maness just as they ap- 
peared in the Daily News: 

One VIEWPOINT or SMALL BUSINESS 

As a small businessman and a member of 
an association of small business men and 
women, I feel chagrined by Lyle C. Wilson’s 
article on June 16, excoriating small busi- 
ness. Until this last election I was a Repub- 
lican; but Members of Congress like Phil 
Weaver convinced me the Republicans by 
and large are for big business. 
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As I understand Government construction 
work, which I have been doing for 15 years, 
since I resigned from the Navy after 9 years 
of frustration, big business gets nearly all of 
it—about 96 percent—giving a few favored 
“small businesses (actually many times 
larger than the average truly small business) 
some subcontracts. 

I feel Mr. Weaver is living in another 
world. He must know most of the popula- 
tion of Nebraska is comprised of families of 
small businessmen. The large farmers who 
feed at the Federal subsidy trough there 
supported Republicans—they are the large 
businessmen in Nebraska. 

He should represent the small people, his 
majority, and not buy the old concocted tale 
that the small business association is a lux- 
ury. The recent price-fixing scandals show 
that the halo big business had Madison Ave- 
nue make and illuminate for it is tinsel. 

The brave, independent, small business- 
man is competitive and survives because the 
can supply a good job at a reasonable price. 
We don't get Government subsidies—big 
business does. Who speaks for small busi- 
ness? The majority of our population. Who 
represents us? Only the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. 

THOMAS F. SMITH, 
President, 13th and Columbia Road 
Business Association, Inc. 


CHALLENGES WILSON ON SBA COLUMN 


Lyle C. Wilson's column, “A Complaint 
Against SBA,” was unfair. It turned on the 
contention of Representative PHIL WEAVER, 
Republican of Nebraska, that “SBA has im- 
posed on Government procurement officials 
a set-aside policy. This policy sets side for 
small business Government contracts for con- 
struction work even though the bid of a 
small business may be substantially higher 
than the bid of a large business for the same 
job.” 

The article also says, Mr. Weaver cited 
Places and bids in eight instances in which 
small business obtained contracts although 
larger businesses has bid at less cost“ and 
contends that Representative Weaver had 
checked with Associated General Contractors, 
and that “a'kreat majority” of its 7,000 mem- 
bers were publicly on record as opposed to 
the SBA set-aside program, although 89 per- 
cent were small businesses. 

“Why,” Mr. Wilson asks, “does SBA im- 
pose a costly subsidy program in behalf of 
small businessmen who don't want the pro- 
gram?” 

Here are a few facts: 

First, the law specifically requires the Gov- 
ernment should aid, etc., small business 
concerns to preserve free enterprise, to in- 
Sure that a fair proportion of the total pur- 
chases ahd contracts * * * including, but not 
limited to, contracts for maintenance, repair, 
and construction, be placed with small busi- 
ness enterprises.” 

Thus it is clear that SBA does not im- 
pose this program; the program is required 
of it, by law. 

As to the set-aside program resulting in 
higher costs, competitive bidding is present 
on set-aside construction procurements, just 
as on set-aside purchases of property and 
Services. 

On construction contracts, very careful cost 
estimates are made before inviting bids. If 
the contracting officer considers the bids 
high, he may ask for withdrawal of the set- 
aside although I know of no case where this 
has been done. 

Performance capability is also determined 
Prior to contract award. 

One final point: while officials of the Asso- 

` ciated General Contractors may not be in 
favor of the set-aside program for construc- 
tion contracts, many contractors are—in- 
cluding one of AGC's own branches. 

For instance, the of General 
Contractors, Oklahoma City, Okla., com- 
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posed largely of small business concerns, is 
asking that our program be extended. 

We in SBA neither know of instances of 
construction contracts being awarded at un- 
reasonable prices under the set-aside pro- 
gram, nor of any reports of poor workman- 
ship. 

IRVING MANESS, 
Deputy Administrator, Small Business 
Administration. 


Mr. Speaker, on July 11 the Daily News 
generously printed my own reply to the 
letter from Mr. Maness and on the fol- 
lowing day a letter from our colleague, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
CUNNINGHAM], also was printed by that 
newspaper in its obvious efforts to pre- 
sent impartially both sides of this very 
important issue. I would like at this 
point to include these letters as they 
appeared in the News: 

REPRESENTATIVE WEAVER Gives His VIEWS ON 
SBA 


The Deputy Administrator for the Small 
Business Administration, Irvin Maness, has 
expressed resentment over a recent column 
by Lyle C. Wilson. Mr. Maness quoted lib- 
erally from the article and mentions my 
name. 

It is significant that the House Appropria- 
tions Committee is taking a long hard look 
at SBA's activity in subsidizing small con- 
tractors to do construction work. It is my 
personal opinion that if these men need to 
be subsidized, we would save money by sim- 
ply giving them financial grants every 2 or 
3 weeks so that we would not retard the 
progress of defense programs instead of giv- 
ing economic relief under the guise of con- 
struction contracts. 

The American taxpayer, whether business 
is large or small, expects to get the most 
out of his dollar. If we are to be perfectly 
honest, we should use the competitive bid 
system to get the best deal possible for the 
taxpayer. If we are to give relief to peo- 
ple, the American taxpayer should be cog- 
nizant of this and have an opportunity to 
give approval indirectly by voting to reelect 
Congressmen who would support such an 
economic relief for small contractors who 
cannot compete with those who are a little 
larger, medium sized, or big. 

There is nothing in the law that requires 
SBA to set up small businessmen in business 
which retards the efficient building of de- 
fense projects. The power given to SBA is 
discretionary. In this situation I am afraid 
someone in SBA relishes forcing other Gov- 
ernment agencies—primarily the Defense De- 
partment—to spend the taxpayers’ dollars 
unwisely under the pretense of carrying out 
laws passed by Congress. 

I am hopeful that Congress will eventually 
amend the act to put SBA back on the 
basis of doing a good job for small busi- 
ness people through loans to business and 
supervision of activities to make them a 
part of our free enterprise system. 

PHIL WEAVER, 
House of Representatives, First Dis- 
trict, Nebraska. 


Says LYLE WILSON WAS RIGHT AND MANESS 
WRONG 


Irving Maness, Deputy Administrator, 
Small Business Administration letters, (June 
30) was sharply critical of an article by your 
respected columnist, Lyle C. Wilson. 

Although Mr. Maness most certainly has 
a_right to an opinion, I do not feel that as 
a top ranking official of a Federal agency 
he has the right to question publicly the 
privilege of either Congress or the press to 
inquire into his agency’s operations. 

It is not only the privilege of the Congress, 
but its duty, to determine how laws are 
functioning. It is the privilege of the people 
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to know the findings of congressional in- 
quiries. It is the duty of the press to fur- 
nish that information. 

No nonelected official, regardless of how 
highly placed, has the right to challenge 
this process of inquiry and information, par- 
ticularly so when his challenge is based on 
a misstatement of fact. 

In his closing paragraph Mr. Maness states, 
“We in SBA neither know of construction 
contracts being awarded at unreasonable 
prices under the set-aside program, nor of 


any reports of poor workmanship.” 


Mr. Maness could have obtained this 
knowledge from the same source that Mr. 
Wilson used, page 9444 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of June 13. A table there cites eight 
specific examples of cost increase ranging 
from 2 to 83 percent. 

Mr. Maness certainly should be better in- 
formed on what is going on in his own 
agency. 

Representative G. CUNNINGHAM. 


I would like to add a further observa- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, and that concerns the 
validity of some of the statements made 
by Mr. Maness. I would like to point 
out that the Administrator of Small 
Business was questioned at considerable 
length when he appeared before the Sub- 
committee on General Government Mat- 
ters, Department of Commerce appro- 
priations. Not only that, he was given 
the opportunity by the chairman to place 
in the record of those hearings detailed 
replies to questions asked him about this 
matter. 

Apparently those studied replies did 
not wholly satisfy the committee because 
it later adopted the language which ap- 
pears on page 15 of the report. 

All of these facts should have been 
er Town to Mr. Maness and others 
a K 


AMA Propaganda Refuted by Scholar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. MULTER, Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the following letter which 
ahipeered in the Washington Post of July 
5, j 

The noted historian and biographer 
of James Madison—Irving Brant—here 
notes what the American Medical Asso- 
ciation says about what President Madi- 
son said and also what the AMA 
neglected to quote him on. 

The letter follows: 

From the Washington Post, July 5, 1961] 
WHat MADISON Sam 

The American Medical Association has em- 
ployed so many misrepresentations in its 
fight against Federal health insurance for 
the aged that one might expect it to run out 
of new materials. On the contrary, in the 
AMA News of June 12, it caps the climax 
by dragging out James Madison's 1830 letter 
to House Speaker Andrew Stevenson on the 
meaning of the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution. Madison's narrow construc- 
tion of it, as limited to expenditures to carry 
out other enumerated powers, is treated as 
proof that he would regard the current 
health insurance bill as something calcu- 
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lated to convert the United States from a 
Federal republic into a “monolithic democ- 
racy.” 

If the AMA wants to know what Madison 
would think of the medical bill now before 
Congress, why waste time making tenuous 
deductions from what he said about a con- 
stitutional interpretation that was settled 
contrary to his views during his own life- 
time? Why not inquire what he said and 
did in the actual field that the AMA miscalis 
“socialized medicine”? 

Surely the AMA Advisory Committee, in its 
ransacking of history, has discovered that on 
February 27, 1813, President Madison signed 
“An act to encourage vaccination” contain- 
ing these opening words: 

“That the President of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized to appoint 
an agent to preserve the genuine vaccine 
matter, and to furnish the same to any citi- 
zen of the United States, whenever it may 
be applied for, through the medium of the 
post office.” 

Madison appointed as U.S. Vaccination 
Agent the doctor—yes, the doctor—who sug- 
gested the Idea, and gave him specific direc- 
tions to spread the benefits as widely as he 
could throughout the United States. What 
does that leave of the AMA's contention 
that under Madison's views * * * medical 
care would have been a State and not a 
national function?” 

The whole social security and public health 
system of the United States stems consti- 
tutionally and socially from a remark Madi- 
son made in the Federal Convention of 1787, 
that one of the purposes in laying Federal 
tonnage taxes was “the support of seamen.” 
To implement that power and responsibility, 
Congress within a decade made deductions 
from the wages of seamen to establish and 
maintain maritime hospitals. After the pur- 
chase of Louisiana Territory transferred con- 
trol of the Mississippl River to the United 
States, that grand old States-Righter 
Thomas Jefferson signed a bill extending the 
tax and the medical benefits to Mississippi 
River boatmen. 

History, it is said, repeats itself. It does 
so remarkably in this very instance of the 
1830 letter of James Madison to Speaker 
Stevenson. It is employed now to create 
an impression that Madison would have re- 
garded Federal health insurance as a portent 
of the Nation’s collapse. It was used in 
1832—2 years after it was written—to make 
people believe that Madison regarded the 
protective tariff as unconstitutional. On the 
present-day subject I would say to the re- 
actionaries of the American Medical Associa- 
tion what Congressman John Quincy Adams 
(the former President) said to the Southern 
nullificationists in the House of Representa- 
tives: 

“If you appeal to Mr. Madison as authority 
you must submit to his authority. The au- 
thority of Mr. Madison upon this question 
is against you; clearly and unequivocally 
against you. Not merely the authority of 
his name, but authority illustrated by lucid 
argument—by impregnable demonstration.” 

Irvine BRANT. 

WASHINGTON. 


Moscow and the Mails 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
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the following article by Roscoe Drum- 
mond which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on July 14, 1961: 
Moscow AND THE U.S. Mans U.S. Post OFFICE 
Is WORKING For RED PROPAGANDA MILLS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasHINGTON,—Must the Government and 
the people of the United States supinely ac- 
cept a mounting mass of Soviet and Chinese 
Communist propaganda—and do nothing to 
protect ourselves? 

Iam not talking about censoring the news 
or shielding ourselves from the fullest 
knowledge of the actions and declarations 
of the Communist government officials. We 
need to know what the adversary is saying 
about us, to us and against us. 

But does a free society have to leave itself 
totally exposed to an unending brainwash- 
ing of foreign Communist propaganda— 
mostly concealed in its origin, subtle, pur- 
poseful—directed primarily at young Amer- 
icans, at college students? At the millions 
of Eastern European emigrants who are just 
beginning to put their roots down in Amer- 
ican democracy? 

Before seeking an answer to these ques- 
tions, let’s look at the volume of Commu- 
nist propaganda material which now flows 
freely through U.S. Customs and is dis- 
tributed throughout the Nation—courtesy of 
the U.S. Post Office. 

This propaganda barrage is now being in- 
tensified. The Deputy Collector of Customs 
in New York estimates that the inflow of 
Communist material increased fully 137 per- 
cent during the last 12 months. The total 
volume of known Communist propaganda 
coming into the United States in 1960 was 
more than 14 million packages, as against 
6 million in 1959, During February and 
March of this year 182,000 packages of maga- 
zines and 11,700 packages of newspapers 
arrived from Cuba, which is both a point of 
origin and a transmission belt for Com- 
munist materials, 

But the main sources are Moscow, Warsaw, 
Budapest, East Berlin, and Prague. Part of 
this propaganda literature is in English 
but much of it is in the native tongue of 
immigrant groups in the United States. 
Former Russian citizens receive a tabloid 
called “Golos Rodiny” (Voice of the Home- 
land). The Ukrainians receive the “Voice 
of the Ukraine.“ The Estonian newspaper is 
“Toe Haal” (Voice of Truth)—and so on 
for American-Latvians, American-Lithuanl- 
ans, and American-Rumanians. The Hun- 
garian Communists send over newspapers in 
both Hungarian and English, plus books, 
tracts and other fairytales, 

Dr. Bela Fabian, who has fought tyranny 
his whole life and is now chairman of the 
Federation of Hungarian Former Political 
Prisoners, points out that the Soviets are 
now making a special drive to get at Ukraini- 
an, Hungarian, and other Eastern European 
exiles in the United States. They hunt 
down names and addresses and then flood 
them with unsolicited propaganda attacking 
the United States as “imperialist,” “war- 
mongering,” and “colonialist.” 

This tide of propaganda from behind the 
Iron Curtain is mounting, not receding. It 
is reaching saturation proportions. 

Do we have to stand helplessly by and let 
it come? 

Why should we? 


Bear in mind that the avowed tactic of 
the Communists is to try to maintain on the 
surface normal diplomatic relations with 
non-Communist governments and behind 
the scenes to work for their destruction. 
Since the Communists are dedicated to de- 
stroying every non-Communist government; 
why should we put into their hands any tool 
to help them do it? 

I offer this basic principle to decide how 
we should deal with unsolicited Communist 
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propaganda: All courtesies and all facilities 
exchanged between the United States and 
any Communist government should be 
reciprocal. / 

This means that American diplomats must 
have the right to travel as freely in the 
Soviet Union as Soviet diplomats do in the 
United States. Freedom of travel must be 
reciprocal. This we require. 

This means that American propaganda 
must have the right to flow as freely into 
and throughout the Soviet Union as Soviet 
propaganda can flow into and throughout 
the United States. Freedom of propaganda 
must be reciprocal—or Communist propa- 
ganda will be stopped at ports of entry. 

I do not mean that solicited Communist 
material should not be receivable. It should 
be. That is an American's right. But the 
U.S. Post Office ought not to have to work for 
Moscow and Peiping delivering unsolicited 
and unwanted Communist propaganda. 


Yellow Journalism and the Los Angeles 
Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


oF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
readers of the Los Angeles Times are 
familiar with the acts of violence which 
recently occurred in Birmingham and 
Montgomery, Ala, Several weeks ago 
violence of a similar nature occurred in 
Los Angeles. But the wording of the 
report by the Times was so arranged 
that it is likely few readers knew they 
were reading a story of a race riot. 

The incident passed almost unnoticed 
by the press of the Nation, while at the 
same time it was deploring the action of 
the South in handling racial disturb- 
ances. 

Fortunately, some people in this coun- 
try realize that a double standard of 
reporting the news is damaging and 
that what is proper in reporting news 
of Alabama is also proper in reporting 
news of California. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks I include an article 
from the Freedom Press of Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif., urging that slanted, dis- 
criminatory reporting be abandoned: 
WHY THE DOUBLE STANDARD IN REPORTING? 

NEWSPAPERS CAN CENSOR News BY SUP- 

PRESSING SOME OF THE Facts—Los ANGELES 

Rior Story PROVIDES MYSTERY ro READERS 

(By William H. Drake) 

When attempts at honest news reporting 
collide with censorship, there arises a battle 
of wits. The reporter tries to convey the 
news by indirection. 

Before relating an example of censorship, 
I want to make it clear that I am not deplor- 
ing newspaper restraint in avoidance of in- 
fiammatory journalism. The point I seek to 
make is that if such is the policy, it should 
apply equally all over the Nation. I do point 
out the hypocrisy in hiding facts that arise 
from some parts of the country, while spot- 
na them when they arise from another 
par 

In the May 31 issue of the Los Angeles 
Times there was an account of a riot by an 
angry crowd that attacked policemen with 
rocks, baseball bats, and bottles. Seventy- 
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five policemen were called to Griffith Park to 
protect a small band of officers from an ugly 
crowd of 200 persons. In the account, the 
incident blamed for starting the riot was that 
of a 17-year-old boy boarding the carousel 
without paying. When the proprietor at- 
tempted to evict him there was resistance. 
Two police officers were summoned. When 
they tried to arrest the youth there was a 
scuffle. A large crowd assembled, attacked 
the police, and released the arrested youth. 


WHY THE TROUBLE? 


Now the mystery at this point was why 
any crowd would feel so sympathetic to a 
gate crasher as to assault police officers. 
The whole account had an implausible ring. 

College crowds indulge in gate crashing, 
but they don't go around armed with base- 
ball bats and don't continue a prank if it 
means that kind of violence. So I read on 
with great curiosity. Would the reporter 
give us a clue? 

Near the end of the article a witness’ 
statement was given revealing that some of 
the people in the crowd muttered, “This is 
not Alabama.” Ah, the payoff clue. The 
rioting crowd must have seized upon & com- 
mon membership in the Negro race to create 
mob unity and reckless determination to 
battle the police for release of the arrested 
prisoner. The remark about Alabama would 
otherwise make no sense at all. 


NO OTHER HINTS 


Other newspapers that I examined on May 
31 either ignored the whole occurrence or 
left out the helpful hints. The most prob- 
able reason for this was that the earlier ac- 
counts were going out on the wire services 
to all parts of the Nation. 

The radio accounts that I heard later gave 
the fact that the mob was held together by 
a sense of racial unity, identifying the youth 
and the mob as Negroes. That the police 
feared a spreading of the riot was evidenced 
by prompt closing of Griffith Park. 

Whether the slights that caused the mob 
to turn ugly were genuine, fancied, or con- 
trived need not be discussed here. Race 
violence is an ugly thing. Conduct for the 
purpose of provoking it is reprehensible. 
Lurid reporting of these incidents which 
tends to inflame public passions or to lower 
our prestige abroad is certainly not in the 
best interests of the United States. But why 
don't these principles apply to incidents in 
the South as well as elsewhere? 

MYSTERY GAMES 


It must be this double standard of re- 
Porting that causes honest reporters to play 
mystery games with the reader. But why is 
this double standard applied? Why are so 
Many news gatherers in tacit agreement that 
racial incidents occur only east and south of 
certain State lines? 


When the next day's issue of the Los An- 
geles Times appeared with a news story ad- 
mitting that racial feeling was involved in 
the Griffith Park riot, it also included a care- 
ful editorial advising calmness and tolerance. 
The Times commendably warned against use 
of this incident to promote further agita- 
tion. `. 

The Times editorial was also devoted to the 
task of justifying the previous day's sup- 
pression of mention about the racial feeling. 
Because racial incidents taking place in the 
South are regularly given frònt page treat- 
ment in other sections of the Nation, the edi- 
torial writers faced a difficult task. They 
tried to justify, as a matter of principle, play- 
ing up southern race violence while playing 
down race violence elsewhere. 

EDITORIAL COMMENT 


“No, This Is Not Alabama” was the caption 
for the editorial. It said that the Griffith 
Park episode was in fact far removed from 
Alabama in its causes as the park is in 
geography,“ and “This was no race riot in 
the usual sense.“ It was described as an 
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“explosion of hoodlums," “There was no 
deliberate provocation of racial animosity as 
there has been in Alabama.” 

The editorial seemed to say that a race 
riot cannot occur unless the community is 
segregated. Of course, it is important to 
point out the good sense of the Griffith Park 
bystanders in not joining in and to cite 
previous good race relations. However, the 
above conditions still do not set aside the 
fact that racial animosity changed the crowd 
of 200 people into a mob or assembled it 
there. It was racial feeling that gave the 
crowd its daring, gave it the sense of unity 
with itself and with the arrested youth. 


ONE ENLIGHTENING STUDY 


The Los Angeles Times is not singled out 
for any reason except that it provided the 
most enlightening study. It would be well 
for readers to review the unabashed, selec- 
tive suppression of this type of news in other 
newspapers. The editorial floundering and 
attempts at tortuous distinctions came about 
because the Times tried to restrict its prin- 
ciples. The Times should use its prestige for 
deemphasizing racial disturbances every- 
where in situation where reports of tension 
will create more tension. 

The embarrassed efforts by the Times to 
explain such inconsistency in news report- 
ing merely points up the evil in the prac- 
tice. It is evil to play up racial animosity, 
so as to incite more of the same, This is evil 
anywhere. Such news treatment is one that 
can also be expected to stir up hatred against 
the South. It is, unfortunately, a news 
treatment of general practice. Outside the 
South, reporters must usually beat about the 
bush or remain silent on facts about racial 
animosity. However, whenever a profession- 
al agitator invades the South, he seems to 
have a well financed reporting corps at each 
elbow. 

Is not this playing up of racial incidents 
in the South a reckless and destructive 
method of pressing for legislative changes 
on racial matters? In Montgomery, Ala., 
US. District Judge Frank M. Johnson, Jr., 
denounced as agitators those who sponsor, 
finance and encourage groups to come into 
this area with the knowledge that such pub- 
licized trips will foment violence.” 


COMMENDABLE GOAL 


What goes on in men's hearts and how 
they conduct their social life is not under 
discussion here. Nor is legislation under dis- 
cussion. Most of us hope that this period of 
racial tension will pass and that there will 
emerge courtesy to all and the ability to 
live without affronts. 

What I have been writing about here is 
the existence of a double standard of report- 
ing on racial matters. Also discussed were 
the hairsplitting attempts to justify this 
one-sidedness. Let us hope that all Ameri- 
can citizens will ask themselves the follow- 
ing question, at least: If it is wrong to print 
an inflammatory article on race violence 
datelined Los Angeles, is it not equally 
wrong to print it when the dateline bears 
the name of a city in the South? 


The Hanford Reactor Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr, VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
ply to the Washington Evening Star edi- 
torial ap in the July 15, 1961, 
edition titled “The Hanford Issue,” I 
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have written the following letter to the 
editor of the Evening Star: 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 

Mr. BENJAMIN M. MCKELWAY, 
Editor, the Evening Star, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McKetway: On Saturday, July 
15, the Star carried an editorial entitled The 
Hanford Issue,” in which the House of Rep- 
resentatives was accused of using “poor 
judgment in rejecting, by a vote of 176 to 
140, the proposal to convert the new reactor 
at Hanford, Wash., into a dual-purpose facil- 
ity capable of producing not only plutonium 
for weapons, but also between 700,000 and 
800,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity for 
peaceful uses.” 

I must admit that I was somewhat sur- 
prised by this editorial because I have al- 
ways felt that your paper had a high reputa- 
tion for objectivity and careful research. 
To my knowledge, the Star has carried few, 
if any, news items concerning the extensive 
hearings and considerations given to the 
proposal to add electric generating facilities 
to the new plutonium production reactor 
presently being constructed at Hanford. 
Nor do I recall any mention in your news 
columns of the carefully prepared statement 
submitted as a part of the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy's report to the Congress 
on the AEC authorization bill, which sets 
forth logical reasons why this project should 
not be built. You have not given your read- 
ers adequate background against which they 
may measure the reasonableness of the edi- 
torial position which the Star unfortunately 
took on July 15. 

I would not for one moment challenge 
your right to express such an editorial opin- 
ion, but does not your responsibility to an 
informed citizenry require you to have and 
report the full facts before you express such 
an opinion? - 

I have been closely associated with every 
stage of the development of this proposal 
and, therefore, feel I have some knowledge 
of the Hanford steamplant proposal. I think 
it would be appropriate for me to comment 
briefly on some of your statements on the 
Hanford steamplant, and on the action taken 
by the House of Representatives last Thurs- 
day. 

For example, your editorial leaves the im- 
pression that unless the project is restored 
in conference, the reactor will serve only a 
strictly military purpose.” This statement 
completely disregards, or overlooks, the pri- 
mary purpose for which the reactor was au- 
thorized in 1958 and for which it is being 
constructed, which is for a strictly military 
purpose.” 

You have apparently accepted the specious 
argument that the tremendous quantity of 
steam should be utilized—you might go on 
and say regardless of cost to the Nation's 
taxpayers. Perhaps you did not notice a 
carefully reasoned statement made in the 
House of Representatives on June 28 by 
Representative WILLIAM H. BATES, a member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, 
on this question of using Hanford steam. In 
that statement, Mr. Bares succinctly ob- 
served, If it is wasteful and extravagant to 
dump NPR steam into the Columbia River, 
it ls much more wasteful and extravagant to 
dump Federal funds into an operation that 
is not economically prudent by the most 
liberal standards of measurement. The mat- 
ter resolves itself into one basic question: 
Which of the two resources—Hanford Reac- 
tor steam or Federal funds—is the most 
precious in these times of great demands on 
the National Treasury?” The House of Rep- 
resentatives went on record last Thursday, 
and rightly so, on the side of the taxpayers 
in this issue. 

Your editorial is in error when it states 
that the electricity would be distributed 
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largely through private utility systems. I 
think if you had read carefully the record 
of the debate in the House last Thursday, 
you would have discovered the colloquy be- 
tween Representative Ben Jensen and Rep- 
resentative CHET HoLirretp on page 11577 
which refutes your statement. The colloquy 
goes as follows: 

Mr. Holm. The testimony before our 
committee, I will say to the gentleman, was 
that 53 percent of the power at this time is 
sold to private utilities who distribute the 
power at their own prices in the area.” 

“Mr. Jensen. The gentleman is wrong 
again, the facts are that that testimony 
plainly shows specifically that only 18.8 per- 
cent of the Bonneville power is being dis- 
tributed by the private utilities.” 

“Mr. Houirretp. What?” 

„Mr. JENSEN, I suggest the gentleman re- 
read that testimony.” 

Mr. Horn. No member of our com- 
mittee challenged that.” 

“Mr. JENSEN. I challenge it having been 
for the past 19 years on the committee that 
appropriates for the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration and I know whereof I speak, 
Let us keep the records straight, and let us 
be fair to the taxpayers of the United States 
of America by adopting this amendment and 
this $95 million.” 

Your editorial continues by stating that 
the bill was defeated primarily on the 
grounds that it would put the AEC in the 
public power business—which it would—and 
thus constituted another socialistic encroach- 
ment on free enterprise—which it would. 
The truth of the matter is, however, that 
this was but one of many reasons why the 
House decided this project should not be 
authorized. May I point out that if your 
research had been more thorough, you would 
have read the separate statement signed by 
myself and four of my colleagues on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy which 
was attached to the committee report on the 
bill, H.R. 7576. The separate statement 
points out 10 compelling reasons why the 
project should not be authorized, They are: 

1. It would not advance nuclear power 
technology. 

2. It would be contrary to the spirit, intent, 
and specific language of section 44 of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 

3. It would violate assurances given to 
Congress in 1958 when the new production 
reactor was authorized. 

4. It would not, as is alleged, aid national 
defense. 

5. It is not needed to meet the power re- 
quirements of the Pacific Northwest. z 

6. It would be used to attract industry 
from other regions. 

7. It would also be used to justify the con- 
struction of transmission lines leading to a 
gigantic Federal electric power grid. 

8. It would not produce power economic- 
ally, 

9. It would not enhance international 
prestige. 

10. It would constitute a precedent for 
the further encroachment of government in 
private business. 

The argument identified by your editorial 
as being primary was in reality only a small 
part of the overall case which was made 
against the Hanford steamplant. 

Your editorial and your news reporting 
carefully avoided the fact that the Han- 
ford steamplant would not in any way ad- 
vance nuclear power technology, but would 
rather turn back the clock. Furthermore, 
it was not pointed out that the conversion of 
this project would actually be a detriment 
to national defense by standing as a deter- 
rent to effective international agreement on 
disarmament or arms control. 

Proponents of this project assert that con- 
version of the Hanford reactor to genera- 
tion of electricity would strengthen national 
defense during any international nuclear 
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arms agreement. They would be willing to 
place the United States at a serious disad- 
vantage by having the Nation's negotiators 
accept for us the authority to operate one 
plutonium reactor for power generation 
while granting the Soviet Union authority, 
under the agreement, to operate five pluto- 
nium reactors for power purposes, Thus, the 
proponents would have us believe that it 
would be quite proper to give the Soviets a 
5 to 1 advantage over us in opportunities 
to produce weapons-grade plutonium and 
violate the terms of the agreement. 

There was no mention that there is no 
power shortage in the area but rather a 
Surplus of power, There was no mention 
that the United States would be the laugh- 
ing stock of the world for building the 
largest, most outdated technological retro- 
gression in the world. 

I could go on for several pages, but I think 
it should already be obvious that your edi- 
torial leaves much to be desired, It might 
be said that the editorial is just one man’s 
opinion—and you certainly are entitled to 
it. But, let me call to your attention some 
other editors’ opinions. 

On June 27, June 29, and July 7, I inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp what was re- 
ferred to as a Cross-Country Tour of Edi- 
torial Comment” from many of the Nation's 
leading newspapers, expressing opposition 
and serious concern about the Hanford 
steamplant. These editorials came from the 
North, East, South, and West, and I believe 
that they adequately reveal the thinking of 
a large group of conscientious newspaper edi- 
tors who see in this proposal a project which 
the taxpayers should not be asked to sup- 
port. I am truly sorry that the Star felt it 
should be so out of step with the other 
thoughtful papers on this wasteful proposal. 

It is my sincere hope that the Senate in 
its wisdom will support the position taken 
by the House of Representatives and rele- 
gate the Hanford steamplant project to the 
junk heap of fuzzy thinking to which it de- 
serves to go. 

Sincerely yours, 
James E. VAN ZANDT. 


“Stand Firm” as the Be-All and End-All 
of Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
always agree with columnist Arthur 
Krock, but from time to time he plays 
the notes on the piano so that they make 
music. He did this yesterday in his ex- 
cellent column in the New York Times 
entitled“ Stand Firm’ as the Be-All and 
End-All of Policy.“ I commend it to all 
of my colleagues, 

From the New York Times, July 18 1961] 
“STAND FIRM” AS THE Be-ALL AND END-ALL OF 
Polier 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, July 17.—The obligation of 
responsible statesmanship, now made more 
profound than ever before by the weapons 
piling up in the arsenals of the nuclear 
powers, required the President to go slow 
with announcements of positive steps to 
meet progressively the mounting crisis over 
Berlin. But it was not responsible states- 
manship to allow this delay to be punc- 
tuated with a succession of statements, in- 
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spired leaks, and huffs and puffs about what 
forceful things the United States ultimately 
is going to do. 

In this deluge of ink and air, the official 
warnings to Premier Khrushchev have 
been steadily interspersed with unofficial 
warnings, each diluted in effect by the 
inaction or procrastination that followed. 
Should Premier Khrushchey make the mis- 
calculation of concluding that the American 
people will see our rights and commitments 
in Berlin scuttled if the alternative is war, 
this purely rhetorical flexing of our muscles 
will bear considerable responsibility. 

The last few days supplied a good example 
of the contrast between saying much and 
doing little that weakens world confidence 
in the capacity of a nation to decide what 
to do and the will then to move decisively. 
On Friday Secretary of State Rusk used stern 
words merely to reannounce that this Gov- 
ernment will never agree to a troika United 
Nations Secretariat. The Attorney General 
cautioned Premier Khrushchey that the 
American people cannot be “pushed too far“; 
according to the Associated Press, Speaker 
RAYBURN told William H. Lawrence on ABC 
that the United States “will have to meet 
force with force in the coming showdown 
over Berlin”; and the fact that President 
Kennedy spent Sunday morning, as he spends 
most mornings, talking on the telephone to 
a number of high officials was made public 
in a fashion to assure the big headlines it 
got in Washington. 

But on Sunday also the country and the 
world were informed that the United States 
once again had postponed positive action on 
the resumption of nuclear testing, even to 
perfect devices of seismic detection. It did 
so, and in consequence prolonging the risk 
to national security that the President has 
stated to be actual and informed Members 
of Congress have been urging him to termi- 
nate, by asking the U.N. General Assembly, 
which does not meet until September 19, to 
put on its agenda the issue of the treaty 
deadlock at Geneva. Although evidence is 
ample that no expression of assembly opinion 
will influence Soviet policy, this referral al- 
most commits the United States to continued 
inaction. 

Thus, as Hamlet said to himself, “Enter- 
prises of great pith and moment * * * turn 
awry and lose the name of action,” And for 
this very reason, that brave talk by and for 
the Kennedy administration has come to 
comparable anticlimaxes before, the United 
States is being increasingly criticized abroad 
as a big talker and a smaller doer, 

But the big, brave talk, on most of whose 
sources the President could and should en- 
force a moratorium, carries the potential of 
as great a danger as any other. It could 
make a hideous fact of the impression it 
creates that this Government has irrevoc- 
ably concluded that war is the only possible 
means of sustalning our rights in Berlin. 
Acceptance of this in Great Britain, for in- 
stance, would increase the already great 
difficulties of attaining the unified allied 
front that is vital to the prevention of a 
nuclear war in which, ironically, the cas- 
ualties could be what the West had gone to 
war to save: its civilzation and the people 
and city of West Berlin. 

This dire possibility was evidently in the 
mind of Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, when 
he addressed the Senate on July 14. “It is 
better,” he said, to keep open the channels 
of communication with the Soviet Union re- 
garding our rights in Berlin and access 
thereto than to be faced later with the ques- 
tion of deciding whether we will discuss 
these rights with East Germany * * *. The 
phrase ‘stand firm’ is not,“ he said, “the 
beginning and end of our policy * * * if it 
means * * * the President ought not to 
examine the realities of the situation * * * 
or take any honorable means to prevent 
a third world war, I disagree * * *, And I 
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disagree emphatically with those who, using 
the term stand firm,’ consider it appease- 
ment * * * to discuss Berlin in any but dog- 
matic or belligerent terms.” 

In other words, there are counteractions, 
positive but short of war, available to the 
allies which would put Moscow to the neces- 
sity of peacefully negotiating these in tan- 
dem with the issues of its own provocation. 


Ireland Speaks to the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Ireland 
has been a member of the United Nations 
for less than 6 years, but during that 
short period has been a most active and 
influential country during the United 
Nations operations in Lebanon and the 
Congo, and in the 15th session of the 
General Assembly, presided over by Ire- 
land’s Frederick H. Boland. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
ask that an editorial from the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Daily News of July 17, 1961, 
entitled Ireland Speaks to the World,” 
be printed in the Appendix with my re- 
marks: 

From the Springfield (Mass.) Daily News, 
July 17, 19611 
IRELAND SPEAKS TO THE WORLD 


Ireland has been one of the most active 
and influential of the smaller countries which 
are members of the United Nations. 

Since her admission less than 6 years ago, 

has more than fulfilled her obliga- 
tions asa member. In 1958, Irish officers took 
part in the United Nations operation in 
Lebanon to keep peace in that area, and 
Irish officers are now serving on the staff of 
the truce supervision group in the Middle 
East. 

When the UN. asked for troops for the 
Congo, Ireland was among the first to re- 
Spond and flew soldiers into that area, Even 
when an Irish patrol was ambushed and 
slaughtered in the Congo, the nation 
mourned for its men, but it did not with- 
draw from its responsibilities. 

In the operations of the United Nations 
itself, Ireland has made her contribution, 
capped at the 15th session when Frederick 
H. Boland of Ireland served as the President 
of the General Assembly. 

Ireland has presented itself as a sort of 
bridge between the European powers and 
the colonial peoples. She asks the former 
if any of them can point to-a longer and 
more glorious history in forming and up- 
holding Western civilization, She asks the 
latter if any of them can point to greater 
suffering and travail in the struggle against 
foreign rule. 

Because of Ireland’s unique ability to 
speak to both major powers and small coun- 
tries, she has exercised considerable influence 
in the U.N. Ireland was a leader in the de- 
tense of the U.N.’s Secretary General, and 
helped to rally the small nations to oppose 
the Soviet proposal for what Ireland's dele- 
gation called a self-stultifying triumvirate” 
to replace the Secretary General. 

Frank Aiken, Ireland's Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, recently cited the defeat of the 
Soviet Unions plan as “a measure of the 
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ability of the smaller states, when they stand 
solidly behind the Charter of the United 
Nations to modify the unlawful ambitions of 
& major power,” 

Mr. Alken's conclusions also merit a broad 
audience. He said recently: “We live in an 
age which knows more human liberty, more 
international cooperation, and is richer in 
its resources than any that has gone before 
It. Provided we all keep our heads, small 
nations as well as big, and provided we are 
not foolishly greedy or impatient in our de- 
mands, I see no reason why we should not 
free ourselves from the shadow of war which 
hangs over us, and why we should not grad- 
ually evolve a peaceful world order dedi- 
cated to the promotion of charity, coopera- 
tion and prosperity among all the peoples 
of the globe.“ 


Good Counsel Knows No Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


: OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr.HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I wish to discuss the subject of govern- 
mental spending and the great need for 
close scrutiny of all justifications for the 
expenditures of the people’s money and 
the use of the people's credit. 

GOOD COUNSEL KNOWS NO AGE 

I place economy among the first and most 
important virtues, and public debt as the 
greatest of to be feared. * * * To 
preserve our independence, we must not let 
our rulers load us with perpetual debt. * * * 
We must make our choice between economy 
and liberty or profusion and servitude. * * * 
If we run into such debts, we must be taxed 
in our meat and drink, In our necessities and 
our comforts, in our labors and in our amuse- 
ments. * * * If we can prevent the Govern- 
ment from wasting the labors of the people, 
under the pretense of caring for them, they 
will be happy.— THOMAS JEFFERSON. 

THE PARTY OF JEFFERSON 


While Jefferson. called the political 
forces that elected him President, Repub- 
licans, they soon were known as Demo- 
cratic Republicans and finally, Demo- 
crats. Before the Civil War they elected 
8 of the 15 Presidents. 

Generally they favored a strict con- 
struction of the Constitution, sharp 
limitations of Federal powers, a broad 
interpretation of the reserved rights of 
the States, and a low tariff policy, pri- 
marily for revenue purposes. 

Lincoln, who succeeded Democrat Bu- 
chanan, was elected by the Republican 
Party which was organized in 1854. Part 
of its political ancestry was the Feder- 
alist Party which espoused a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution, particu- 
larly relative to Federal power; specie 
Payments; the maintenance of a gold 
standard; the retention of acquired ter- 
ritory; a protective tariff system and, 
until World War II, resistance to en- 
tangling alliances, The prime movers 
in 1854 were the Free Soilers“ who op- 
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posed the extension of slavery into new 
territory. 
HOW TIMES HAVE CHANGED 

Today the Democrats have become 
“Federalists” and Federal power has 
enormously increased. But it is costly 
to the point of fiscal danger. 

This was brought sharply to our at- 
tention recently when Secretary of the 
Treasury Douglas Dillon testified that he 
expected a $3 billion deficit in the fiscal 
year just ended. He admitted that $2.3 
billion of this deficit was the result of 
the increased spending policies of the 
New Frontier. The Kennedy adminis- 
tration has been spending $650,000 per 
hour more than its revenue, 24 hours 
a day for every day it has been in office. 
This increased cost is the result of accel- 
erated spending under old programs as 
well as the inauguaration of many new 
Federal aid programs under the New 
Frontier. 

In just 4 months, instead of reducing 
the number of Government employees, 
this administration has been building up 
an ever-expanding bureaucracy. During 
the first 4 months in which President 
Kennedy has been in office he has added 
33,445 additional Federal employees. 
This covers the period from January to 
May 31. The June figures are not yet 
available. But during these first 4 
months additional employees were put 
on the Government payroll at the rate 
of over 8,000 per month. This is 2,000 
per week, or 400 per day for every work- 
ing day of a 5-day week. 

Every day the executive offices have 
been open under the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, additional Government em- 
ployees have been added at a rate of more 
than 4 every 5 minutes. 

A SOUND DOLLAR 


The 1939 dollar has plummeted to a 
value of 43.9 cents today. We are in a 
maelstrom of vicious circles and should 
be wary of loose policies which cost 
money and are of doubtful value. 

I am indebted to the Bureau of the 
Census for the following table, the merits 
of which can be endlessly debated, but 
which indicates an alarming trend. This 
table discloses the average amounts of 
individual incomes collected from local, 
State and Federal taxes. It is somewhat 
misleading because it does not indicate, 
of course, the growing increases in taxes 
to people in the United States who have 
venture capital on which natural and 
normal national growth should be pred- 
icated. 

Total per capita revenue 


Date State and! Federal | Total 

local 

$10. 86 180. 48 $17.34 
1913. 16. 55 76.51 23. 36 
1022. 36. 49 30. 63 67.12 
1927... 51.13 26. 26 79. 39 
1932. ....-- dy 49. RS 14. 52 64. 40 
10309 82. 33 30. 31 82.64 
1940 36.92 59.11 90. 03 
1042 63.24 90.94 | 154.18 
1948 (war impact) 90.99 258.31 | 349. 30 
— A 123. 08 380.45 | MS. 51 
EU ARS EA 169. 22 409.97 | 579.19 


1 Federal taxes consisted of excise taxes on customs, 
alcohol, tobacco, death, and other items, 
2 Income = established but no appreciable impact 
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Two months ago President Kennedy 
told the Congress: 

If we are to preserve our fiscal integrity 
and world confidence in the dollar, it will 
be necessary to hold tightly to prudent fiscal 
standards; and, I must request the coopera- 
tion of the Congress in this regard—to re- 
frain from adding funds to programs, desir- 
able as they may be, to the budget, 


Let us hope that he was serious when 
he made this statement. 


Financing Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in line with 
the present discussion on the adminis- 
tration’s foreign aid proposal, I have ad- 
dressed the following letter to our col- 
league, the gentleman from Louisiana. 
I believe my comments and illustration 
in connection with the means of financ- 
ing the program are self-explanatory 
and may be helpful to others. 

LETTER, DATED JULY 19, 1961, To THE HONOR- 

ABLE Orro E. PASSMAN, House oF REP- 

RESENTATIVES, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 19,1961. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: I was not able to be 
present yesterday when you addressed the 
House of Representatives on the administra- 
tion’s proposal for foreign aid. I was testify- 
ing at the time before the House Committee 
on Rules and thereby missed hearing your 
remarks, 

However, this morning I read *hem in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and I only wish every 
American could be given the facts as you 
stated them. The sad thing to me is that 
many people with high Christian motives 
and generous, charitable impulses have no 
true conception of the principles involved in 
the present controversy. 

The basic difference between the President 
and many of us in Congress is not a matter 
of long-range planning. Personally, I have 
no quarrel with a 5-year plan, but under my 
sacred and sworn duty I want to comply with 
the Constitution and in the spirit of a re- 
sponsible legislator to insist on an annual 
review and scrutiny by Congress of all ex- 
penditures. 

To draw a simple illustration, suppose for 
example that a church had a charitable pro- 
gram. Would the members of its congrega- 
tion do well to say to its pastor: “Borrow 
the money—spend it on whatsoever you de- 
sire?” Or would the congregation in its wis- 
dom say: “The church will have an annual 
budget. Go ahead, pastor, and plan on a 
long-range welfare program, but each year 
give us a report on what you spent in the 
previous 12 months. Tell us how much you 
feel is required for the ensuing year. Then, 
a special church committee, on the basis of 
your request, will provide the sums it feels 
are justified in line with the church's treas- 
ury and ability to pay?” 

I think that is a fair comparison. 

Actually, Mr. Passman, as you have sald, 
in the past 6 years $1.5 billion of the money 
appropriated by Congress for foreign aid 
has not ever been allocated, even after Pres- 
idential requests have been cut. Now the 
President wants a blank check and worst 
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of all, he wants no scrutiny or need to jus- 
tify what he does with the money. 

One has only to recall some of the waste 
and mistakes of the past, the scandals, the 
unnecessary extravagance, the abandoned 
projects, the evidence of corruption and all 
the bad parts of the to realize the 
desirability of investigation by Congress. It 
was the annual reviews of Congress that 
revealed the errors of the past. Who would 
bring these to light in the future? 

Why does the executive branch seek to 
avoid the surveillance of Congress? Why 
does it seek to bypass the constitutional re- 
quirement that no money be drawn from 
the Treasury save in consequence of an ap- 
propriation? 

No informed, intelligent person, in the 
light of the history of foreign aid, would 
support such an unsound procedure as back- 
door spending, with its inherent abdication 
of the power and responsibility of the legis- 
lative branch. 

As you have said, such proposals are mov- 
ing toward making a mockery of the legis- 
lative body we all love. How can we make 
our people see this? 

As a member of a different political party. 
I commend you for your dedication to prin- 
ciples. As you know, I have organized a 
bipartisan group of more than 100 House 
Members who joined with me in a letter to 
the Chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in support of an annual re- 
view. 

If I can be helpful in any way, please call 
on me. Meanwhile, I applaud your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
THOMAS M. PELLY, 
Representative in Congress. 


Kansas University's Art Museum Shatters 
Stereotype With Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news 
item. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of Kansas are 
particularly fortunate to have available 
to them and to their children one of the 
most outstanding art museums in the 
Nation—the Kansas University Art Mu- 
seum. The accompanying article from 
the Lawrence Journal-World tells about 
some new developments that illustrate 
the dynamic role of the Kansas Univer- 
sity Art Museum in the Kansas com- 
munity, and the feedback contributions 
of the community to the museum. 

The article follows: 

KANSAS UNIVERSITY'S ART MUSEUM SHATTERS 
STEREOTYPE WITH ACTIVITIES 

Many people have stereotyped opinions 
that museums, especially art museums, are 
dull, quiet places where life moves along 
silently without many ripples. 

This may be true in some cases, but cer- 
tainly not at Kansas University’s art mu- 
seum. This rapidly growing center of art 
teaching and exhibitions, has opened two 
new galleries, rehung another, and is in the 
process of setting up a fourth since the 
spring semester ended. 

Gerald S. Bernstein, curator, is behind this 
activity, as he fills in until the new acting 
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director assumes her duties in September. 
Dr. Marilyn Stokstad, the new acting direc- 
tor, is in Spain. Dr. Edward A. Maser, who 
guided the museum and art history depart- 
ment for a number of years, left July 1 to 
become chairman of the art history depart- 
ment at Chicago University. 

One of the new additions is the oriental 


ery. 

It houses in one room the oriental art and 
sculpture that previously had been scat- 
tered around the museum. Currently hang- 
ing as a temporary display is “Japanese 
Printmakers and the Western Intruders." It 
is being used by a Kansas University history 
class as part of their study. The course is 
“Modernization of China and Japan” and is 
taught by Edgar B. Wichkberg. 

The yoodblocks and prints show Western 
influences in Japan. 

Also open is a consolidation of prints, 
drawings, lithographs, and woodblocks owned 
by the museum into a single graphic arts 
gallery. Before, they had hung with paint- 
ings around the building. They are more 
useful being centered in one room, said the 
curator. 

Being set up now is a gallery of early 
American and 18th century English ceramics. 
The new gallery had been closed off for 6 
years. The room will be open soon. 

Recently rehung is the American gallery, 
the main one on the museum's upper floor. 
Several new paintings have been added to 
the room. 

Among several special exhibits now at the 
museum, “Kansiensiana,”” in honor of the 
Kansas centennial, has been so well received 
it has been extended through the summer. 
Originally it was to end August 7. 

Bernstein said he will be in New York and 
Boston next month to begin searching for an 
art object to be purchased with funds pro- 
vided by the class of 1961. 

The class gave the museum $2,000 for an 
art object, and the museum will match that 
figure. 


“I plan to look for contemporary sculpture, 
something symbolic of a graduating class of 
the sixties,” he sald, “I am very impressed 
that they [the seniors] should give such a 
lasting gift to the university.” 


Resolutions Adopted by the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
under authority granted to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I wish to submit 
the report of the resolutions committee 
which was adopted by the 48th Conven- 
tion of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress held in Washington, D.C., 
recently. 

The resolutions committee, of which I 
had the honor and pleasure of again 
serving as chairman, consisted of one 
delegate from each State, insular posses- 
sion, and the District of Columbia. The 
members gave careful and’ painstaking 
consideration to the matters before 
them, made many constructive sugges- 
tions, proposed numerous changes in the 
draft of the resolutions presented to 
them, and reached agreement thereon. 
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The convention was attended by regis- 
tered delegates from 48 States, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and the District of Columbia, in 
addtion to many guests, visitors, repre- 
sentatives of the press, and so forth. 
Louisiana was in first place with 35 dele- 
gates; Texas was second with 33; and 
Ohio was third with 22; while Florida, 
Michigan, and North Carolina were tied 
for four place with 21 delegates each. 

These delegates were from all sections 
of the country, representing both legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the Fed- 
eral Government; State, city, county, 
and other local governmental agencies 
and interested groups; commercial, 
waterway, flood control, and reclamation 
associations: agricultural, labor, indus- 
trial, and trade organizations; and 
transportation interests; with member- 
ships totaling several million. 

We believe this expression of repre- 
sentatives of such different interests and 
Pursuits is strong evidence of the general 
sentiment of the people of the United 
States concerning the matters dealt with 
in these resolutions: 

Report or THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THe 48TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
May 26, 1961 

FOREWORD 


Again the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress dedicates its efforts toward the 
building of a greater America through the 
Proper development of our land and water 
resources. In so doing we pledge our sup- 
Port to the National Congress, the Federal, 
State, and local agencies involved in the 
effort, and the citizens we represent, to ac- 
Complish the task. The values involved are 
80 great and are increasing so rapidly that 
it behooves all of us to make our efforts con- 
Sistent therewith. Aside from what we do 
in flood control to bring security to the 
homes, farms and inland industry, the new 
frontiers that are being developed along 
our waterways require the maximum in mod- 
ern waterway transportation, We intend 
that these needs be met. 

The select committee report 


A detalled study of the Nation's needs for 
Comprehensive development of its river 
basins has been needed for a long time. We 
how have a valuable report on these needs 
by the Senate Select Committee on Natural 
Resources, chaired by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, RoBERT S. Kerr. The 
committee’s recommendation that the ex- 
ecutive branch of our Government propose 
means of developing and keeping up-to-date 
Plans for the proper development of our 
Major river basins is certainly appropriate. 
We endorse the action of the committee 
and pledge our support to the efforts of the 
executive branch in its efforts to carry out 
the proposal. The President, in his recent 
message on natural resources, indicated his 
support of this recommendation, and stated 
that he would propose legislation to imple- 
ment it. Such legislation would solve many 
Problems which have in the past made it 
dificult for the Nation to develop its natural 
resources fully and efficiently. We endorse 
this broad approach. 


Flood plain zoning 


In the past we have adyocated appropriate 
Measures for the proper use of the flood 
Plains of our river basins. The U.S. Con- 
gress has recognized the need that exists and 
in the 86th Congress authorized a program 
of flood plain information studies leading to 
the eventual adoption, by State and local 
Officials of plans for the regulation and use 
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of their flood areas. Through this program 
we foresee wise and judicious use of areas 
which otherwise might be a hazard to the 
safety of many of our citizens. 

Dock and moorage standards 


This Congress, recognizing the need for 
dock and moorage standards on inland 
waterways, reaffirms its position that regu- 
lations are necessary to provide protection 
to operating vessels and shoreside facilities. 
Such regulations should prescribe standards 
of construction and location of shore facili- 
ties to permit passage of larger and faster 
vessels and correspondingly larger tows with- 
out damage to such structures. Amend- 
ments by local zoning agencies to local zon- 
Ing ordinances can provide the means of cor- 
recting this situation existing on many of our 
waterways. 

Low flow regulation 


We urge the enactment of legislation to 
provide for the multiple-purpose regulation 
of the Nation’s rivers; pointing out that such 
regulations will improve both the quantity 
and quality of streamflow during the dry 
seasons, and that this will greatly enhance 
the value of our streams as sources of mu- 
nicipal and industrial water supply, and 
other proper beneficial uses of water. 


Tolls on waterways 


Again we must voice our unatlerable op- 
position to user charges or tolls on waterways, 
except those covered by international agree- 
ment. We are confident that there is suf- 
ficient traffic for all modes of transportation. 
We are convinced that our inland waterway 
system must be preserved if we are to sur- 
vive another war. We are also convinced 
that the economy of our Nation depends to 
a large extent on the low-cost transportation 
which this system provides. 

Recreation 

Again visitors at Corps of Engineers and 
Bureau of Reclamation projects have 
reached a new high record. The relatively 
small investment by the Government to pro- 
vide minimum basic facilities has yielded 
great benefits. We urge that recreation be 
considered and properly evalued in all 
multiple-purpose water resources projects, 
not only in the formulation of project plans, 
but also in economic evaluation and cost 
allocation. Congress can provide the guide- 
lines—the benefits are apparent. 

Preservation of reservoir sites 


It is evident that the rapid development 
of our Nation is innocently preempting valu- 
able reservoir sites that should be preserved. 
The solution for preserving the remaining 
sites is not a simple one, primarily because 
advance acquisition of appropriate estates in 
the land required will be objected to. We 
urge the President and the Committee of 
Congress to study the problem and provide 
the means whereby the recognized need for 
continued development of our water re- 
sources will be unhampered by the lack of 
suitable storage area. 


Obstructions to navigable waterways 


This Congress continued its efforts to op- 
pose construction or erection of any fixed 
structure on or over any waterway which 
might result in an obstruction to navigation. 
We further urge that no permit for construc- 
tion or erection be issued without proof by 
the applicant that such structure will not, 
in fact, result in an unreasonable obstruc- 
tion to navigation and/or will not deprive 
waterway users of the advantages and safety 
afforded by such waterway. The Corps of 
Engineers, U.S. Army, is urged to stand firm 
on this policy. 

Pollution of inland waters 


This Congress has long been aware of the 
problems posed by pollution of our inter- 
state inland waterways and impoundments 
by marine craft, municipalities, and indus- 
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tries. The millions of dollars spent annually 
for improvement of these waters is wasted 
when such waters are used by ill-equipped 
marine craft and negligent industries and 
municipalities. 

We ask that the Surgeon General of the 
U.S. Public Health Service and his appro- 
priate study groups continue their good 
work in this area, and submit their findings 
and recommendations to the National Con- 
gress to form a basis for remedial legislation. 

The national defense 


The wartime necessity for an unexposed 
Inland barge route between the midcontinent 
area and the Atlantic seaboard has been 
demonstrated. The interconnection of the 
barge channels of these regions across north- 
ern Florida as authorized by Congress ap- 
pears to be the only probable remedy for a 
probably disastrous wartime deficiency in 
petroleum transport which will develop when 
free use of the ocean tanker routes is denied 
us. Prudence requires the prompt complet- 
tion of this facility. 

Irrigation privileges 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is encouraging wise use, conservation and 
control of water resources of this Nation. 
Private and governmental agencies are pur- 
chasing land area for dams and/or reservoirs. 
It appears that sellers of such lands are 
deprived of irrigation rights. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recommends procedures that will guarantee 
the sellers of such lands irrigation privileges 
heretofore enjoyed. 


Water storage policy 


It is acknowledged that the public wel- 
fare requires the construction of all dams 
and reservoirs to their optimum potential 
in the interest of water conservation and 
development to meet long-range future needs 
of the Nation and State and local agencies. 
It is believed such optimum development 
will be encouraged, in those instances where 
Federal projects are planned, if State and 
local agencies could contract to use any 
added storage facilities for water supply on 
a permanent basis for the useful life of 
the reservoir rather than for a term of years. 
The Bureau of Reclamation, Department of 
Interlor, currently contracts with State and 
local agencies for the use of conservation 
storage facilities on a permanent basis, but 
the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army, contracts 
for a term of years only, with State and local 
agencies having inconclusive rights to ne- 
gotiate extenisons. Such divergent policies 
of these two Federal departments should be 
reconciled in favor of a single policy which 
will accord State and local agencies, when 
contracting for storage facilities for water 
supply in a Federal reservoir, the right to 
acquire permanent rights in such storage 
facilities for the useful life of the reservoir. 
Congressional legislation to 
objective is recommended, 


attain this 


Address by Hon. James A. Farley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission previously granted, I would like 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an address given by the Honorable James 
A. Farley on June 22, 1961, at the second 
major celebration commemorating the 
1,500th anniversary of the death of St. 
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Patrick. This was under the auspices 
of the Archdiocese of Dublin at the Na- 
tional Stadium, Dublin, Ireland: 
ADDRESS BY Hon. James A. FARLEY, OF 
New York 


(Second major celebration commemorating 
the 1,500th anniversary of the death of 
St. Patrick, under the auspices of the 
Archdiocese of Dublin National Stadium, 
Dublin, Ireland, June 22, 1961) 


Any American of Irish ancestry would feel, 
as I do today, humble and yet proud of the 
privilege of sharing in this holy commemora- 
tion. Over 120 years have passed since my 
grandfather left County Meath for a strange 
but at that time happier land, but the 
crowns and crosses of Ireland's past are all 
as personal with me as they are with you. 
I am not Irish and yet I can claim as great 
a part in all the events of Irish history, prior 
to 1840, as any Dubliner born and bred. 
Thus it is that St. Patrick is just as close to 
me as he is to you, except that your feet can 
tread every day upon the ground made holy 
by his—whereas, for me, it is still all too 
rare an experience. 

I listened with deep interest to the learned 
discourse of Monsignor Ellis. It was worthy 
of him, acknowledged scholar that he is, 

ted in the United States for his deep 
and wide research, his objectivity and his 
courage. It was worthy too of the great 
university he represents. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America founded for the most part, 
built and supported by the hierarchy of the 
United States, is a source of great pride to 
us all. But, we of Irish blood are especially 
proud of the fact that it was conceived at 
the Second Council of Baltimore in 1866, 
only 20 years after the start of the great im- 
migration. At that time, our grandfathers 
were still hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. They were carrying the hod and 
building the Erie railroad, but they were 
struggling for an education and filling the 
ranks of the priesthood and the hierarchy. 
So it was that they were well represented 
when all the American bishops met in Balti- 
more at the close of the Civil War. More- 
over, the plan to establish a pontifical uni- 
versity in the United States reflected in great 
measure an Irish enthusiasm for learning. 

It was enlightening to me when Monsignor 
Ellis pointed out the role played by the Irish 
in convincing the Catholics of the United 
States that the first amendment to the Bill 
of Rights was a wise amendment. It was 
just a small group of Englishmen with a 
scattering of Germans and Frenchmen that 
constituted the Catholic body in our land 
before the coming of the Irish in the middle 
of the 19th century, and I had always 
thought that they were delighted with the 
disestablishment of the Church of England 
In the United States and the promise that no 
other would be established in its place. And 
that, after all, was the sense of the first 
amendment. This wall of separation be- 
tween church and state we hear so much 
about today was a later invention. 

All the monsignor said however about the 
role of the Irish in creating the relationship 
that exists in my country between the clergy 
and laity, has always been a source of pride 
tome. While anticlericalism is unfortunate- 
ly on the increase now, at home as well as 
in Europe, due largely to the effects of secu- 
larism in our daily lives, there are few 
groups in the church as close to their priests 
as the American laymen. Our school system 
from kindergarten to the graduate school 
builds up a spirit of respectful familiarity 
that makes working together a mutual in- 
spiration. And who gave us the school sys- 
tem? All the hierarchy, all the priests, and 
all the faithful, but we must admit privately 
that most of them were Irish, like the great 
John Hughes, first archbishop of New York 
and the father of the parochial schools. 
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For over 200 years our ancestors had been 
starved in body and in mind, if not in soul, 
by a cruel invader. Their teachers were 
hedgemasters, their classrooms the open 
field, and their leaders fugitive priests who 
offered the Holy Sacrifice in a cave. Any 
wonder then that when newer and freer 
worlds were opened to them their hunger for 
education had to be satisfied with schools 
that reflected their holy faith. Next to the 
Churches in America, the Catholic Schools of 
America are the greatest monument ever 
erected to a generation of downtrodden 
laboring immigrants. 

As the monsignor pointed out so well, be- 
cause of all this background, an Irish attitude 
still persists in my country toward vocations 
of the priesthood and the religious life. We 
realize that the moral atmosphere of the 
whole world is changing for the worse and 
the United States has not been spared. The 
nuns’ vocations are almost stationary, while 
the Catholic population increases by leaps 
and bounds. Still, compared with most 
parts of the world, our situation is a matter 
of envy. Most of our families are still pray- 
ing as their Irish fathers and mothers prayed, 
that God will bless them with a priest, a 
brother, or a nun. 

I trust_you will not object if I, too, like 
Monsignor Ellis, refer to the recognition that 
has been given, and justly so, to American 
Catholics of Irish ancestry in their advance- 
ment In political activity and public life. 

He has told us that “no group of immi- 
grants conformed more wholeheartedly than 
the sons of Erin to the basic institutions of 
democratic government that they found in 
the New World * * *. By the hundreds of 
thousands they flocked to the polls on elec- 
tion days and by their special genius for po- 
litical organization they helped to direct the 
course of the Democratic Party which had 
shown them a far more friendly countenance 
than was true of its traditional rival“ 
but they never wavered in their loyalty to 
the fundamental tenets of the American po- 
litical creed." 

In thousands of towns and counties and in 
hundreds of cities in the United States count- 
less Catholic men and women of Irish ex- 
traction have filled public posts of great im- 
portance efficiently and faithfully. 

As Monsignor Ellis has told this great au- 
dience, in 1880 William R. Grace was elected 
mayor of New York—the first Irishman to 
hold that office—and today, 81 years later, 
the mayor of New York, Robert F. Wagner, 
lays claim to Irish ancestry through his late 
mother, whose name was Margaret McTague. 
The monsignor cited the election of Hugh 
O'Brien in 1884 as mayor of Boston, and sub- 
sequently the election of our President’s 
grandfather to that office, the Iate John 
Fitzgerald—and at present the destinies of 
that city are presided over by a Catholic 
American of Irish descent, John F. Collins. 
And, likewise, in the second largest city in 
the United States, Chicago, a Catholic Amer- 
ican of Irish descent, Richard J. Daley, is now 
at the helm of its government, and he has 
Irish predecessors. 

There are at present in the Senate of the 
United States, Catholic men of Irish extrac- 
tion representing their States and in the 
House of Representatives there are a large 
number of men_and some women, Catholic 
and of Irish blood, representing their con- 
gressional districts in a most commendable 
manner. 

We have now and have had down through 
the years many outstanding men of Irish 
blood serving as Governors of our great 
States. In my judgment the most illustrious 
of them was the late Alfred E. Smith, whose 
record as Governor of the State of New York 
will live forever in our State and through- 
out our country. It can be said without 
fear of contradiction that he was responsible 
for the enactment into law of more bene- 
ficial legislation than any other Governor of 
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any State in the entire country, and laws 
now on the statute books of New York State 
have set a pattern which has been followed 
in numerous other States throughout the 
Nation. 

Monsignor Ellis has reminded us that even 
by the mid-19th century “the Irish had 
begun their steady climb” in public life and 
that in 1853 President Franklin Pierce, a 
Democrat, appointed as his Postmaster Gen- 
eral James Campbell, of Pennsylvania, the 
first Irish Catholic to be named to a Presi- 
dent's Cabinet. 

I am sure that you are all aware of the 
fact that I was appointed Postmaster Gen- 
eral by the late President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt—and I served in that capacity for 7% 
years. At that time, 1933, I was the first 
Roman Catholic appointed to a President's 
Cabinet since the late President Theodore 
Roosevelt named Robert J. Wynne as his 
Postmaster General in 1904. Incidentally, 
my successor in the Cabinet, the late Frank 
C. Walker, was also a Roman Catholic of 
Irish ancestry. 

And there have been other Roman Cath- 
Olics appointed to Cabinet posts since that 
time by Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Harry S. Truman, and Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower. Our present Attorney General of the 
United States, Robert F. Kennedy, is a Ro- 
man Catholic. A number of Roman Cath- 
olie men of Irish extraction have served with 
distinction on the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and the Court is now graced 
by Mr. Justice William J. Brennan, Jr., a 
Roman Catholic of Irish heritage. 

Last November, all of us, every man and 
woman of Irish extraction, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world 
where people of Irish blood reside, were 
stirred beyond power of expression when they 
realized that John Fitzgerald Kennedy whose 
forebears were born in Ireland had been 
elected the 35th President of the United 
States. 

His election was a great tribute to the in- 
telligence and tolerance of millions of non- 
Catholics in our country as only about 23 to 
24 percent of our citizens comprise the Ro- 
man Catholic population of a total popula- 
tion of over 180 million. 

We can be pround of President Kennedy. 
He is a man of fine intellect, of great in- 
tegrity and courage that is boundless. His 
problems from the day he took office have 
greatly exceeded the norm. No President in 
American history has borne greater burdens 
than our President is bearing at this mo- 
ment. Diplomatic disasters of first magni- 
tude confront the Nation on every side. 
Pressure of the enemy and doubts among 
our allies, the groans of the enslaved nations 
and peoples, and the whimpers of the ap- 
peasers assail the President from every angle. 
The press indicates almost daily the creation 
‘of one crises after another. But, it can be 
truly stated, that in the American tradition, 
if the crises is great the crises will produce 
the man, and no man in the world nor in our 
history is better qualified to make decisions 
than President Kennedy. He knows the hor- 
rors Of war because he has suffered them. 
But he also knows that freedom is priceless 
because he offered his own life to save it. 
My prayers, as I know do yours, accompany 
him in these fateful days. It is my convic- 
tion that he will meet the challenge which 
confronts him on every side and that he will 
give not only to the United States but to 
the free world the leadership it must have 
in these crucial days. I sincerely believe 
that historians of another day will cite this 
Roman Catholic American President of Irish 
ancestry as one of our greatest chief execu- 
tives. : 

In conclusion, let me say that it is for all 
of these reasons that the 1500th anniversary 
of St. Patrick’s death—by reminding us of 
what he did to create the spirit of Catholic 
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Ireland and what Catholic Ireland has done 
to spread Christ’s Kingdom in the farthest 
parts of the world—becomes an anniversary 
of international significance, but one as es- 
pecially dear to those of Irish blood who have 
kept the faith. 


Support and Defend the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the 
time is near at hand for all of us to ob- 
serve the 174th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article on constitutional ap- 
preciation by a friend and constituent, 
Comdr. Robert W. Collins, U.S. Naval 
Reserve, of Yazoo City, Miss., entitled 
“Support and Defend the Constitution.” 
This article was published in the Mis- 
sissippi Lawyer, the official monthly 
publication of the Mississippi State Bar. 
Commander Collins’ article follows: 

Support AND DEFEND THE CONSTITUTION 


When I accepted this invitation to give a 
message on appreciation of the U.S. Consti- 
tution from the viewpoint of a Naval Reserve 
legal-specialist officer, I did so in serious 
thoughts and reflections on that day so 
many years ago when I was first commis- 
sioned in the U.S. Naval Reserve and swore 
“that I will support and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States against all ene- 
mies, foreign and domestic; that I will bear 
true faith and allegiance to the same.” 

In celehrating the 174th anniversary of 
the adoption of the U.S. Constitution, we are 
paying just tribute to the very foundation 
of our Government, that is, the Constitution 
itself. 

On the 17th of September 1787, a conven- 
tion of delegates of the people of the United 
States, selected from the original 13 States, 
adopted and made public that document, 
which consisted of a preamble and seven 
articles expressed in the language of the 
common law. 

When accepted and ratified by those States 
on behalf of the people of these United 
States, our charter of Government came Into 
being, 

It should be remembered that the Consti- 
tution at that stage in American history was 
much clearer in its definition of responsibil- 
ity and its imposition of obligation on its 
citizens and member States than at a shortly 
later date in our history. 

Four years later there came into force and 
effect the first 10 amendments, commonly 
called then and at all times since, including 
the present moment in history, the Bill of 
Rights. These early amendments did not 
alter in any manner the form of our consti- 
tutional government. However, they did 
write into the charter itself certain rights, 
largely of the individual, guaranteed to them 
by their Government in this basic compact 
of their own creation. 

Perhaps the Constitution was better under- 
stood in its terms and in its meaning at the 
time of its adoption than it is presently un- 
derstood, although thoughtful Americans 
have at all times that the obliga- 
tions of citizenship are cit and inherent 
in the Constitution. To port and defend 
the Constitution is part of the oath required 
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in all services, but it is a definite obligation 
on all citizens with or without a formal oath. 
The struggle to maintain the Constitution 
of the United States is an unending one, and 
we would do well to remember the old adage 
that “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

As we take time from our ordinary pursuits 
to honor such an event as the adoption of 
our Constitution, it is well for us to consider 
whether or not the American people had the 
same appreciation then as we now have of 
this basic instrument of our lives and Gov- 
ernment. 

The people did understand the document, 
but the degree of appreciation and support 
was far from what we now have. History 
teaches us that only 55 of the 65 delegates of 
the Constitution Convention attended that 
Convention. Only 12 of the 13 Original 
States were represented in the deliberations. 
Of the delegates in attendance participating 
in the drafting of the Constitution, 16 failed 
or refused to sign the document at the time 
of its adoption. When the secrecy was 
broken and the proposed plan was published, 
a tempest of debate over its merits begin to 
blow. Critics fell upon it. Scarcely a single 
sentence or line of the Constitution escaped 
attack. While this public debate over the 
plan was in full course, convention duly 
elected in the States assembled to pass upon 
it. 

Within 3 months three States ratified it, 
Delaware and New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
after a hot contest. Early in 1788, Georgia 
and Connecticut added their approval. By 
a close vote Massachusetts accepted it in 
February. Maryland and South Carolina 
soon followed. The New Hampshire conven- 
tion, at first opposed or hesitant, decided 
favorably before the end of June. Nine 
States, the number necessary to make the 
Constitution effective and binding between 
the States so ratifying same, had now made 
their fateful decision. Two large States 
wavered. In New York and Virginia the 
result was long in doubt, and it was not until 
the late summer of 1788 that New York and 
Virginia ratified on the same day. Two 
States still remained aloof. North Carolina 
withheld its approval until November 1789, 
and Rhode Island, which had sent no dele- 
gates to the Convention, would have nothing 
to do with the new Constitution until the 
spring of 1790, when it added its own rati- 
fication. Upon that event the full accept- 
ance of the charter was accomplished. It 
had stood the test of scrutiny andsear 
criticism and survived. Its great ideal, its 
great body of principles, its great hope for 
the human race then became the basic 
charter of the United States, binding and 
effective at the same time on all of the 
people in all of the States of our great 
Nation. 

If proof be needed that the Constitution 
was clear and explicit, permit me to show 
briefly how that document provided the basic 
authority for the existence of that depart- 
ment of the Government in which we of the 
Navy League have particular interest, The 
Department of the Navy exists due to the 
following items: 

Article I, section 8, provides: 

“The Congress shall have power— 

“(13) to provide and maintain a Navy; 

“(14) to make rules for the Government 
and regulation of the land and naval forces; 

“(18) to make all laws which shall be 
necessary and proper for carrying into exe- 
cution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this Constitution in the 
Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof.” 

The only other reference to the Depart- 
ment of the Navy in the Constitution is 
contained in article II, section 2(1), which 
provides: The President shall be Command- 
er in Chief of the Army and Navy of the 
United States.” 
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It may be interesting to note that during 
its first years the Navy operated without 
the benefit of being a separate department. 
It was a great soldier-statesman who urged 
the creation of a permanent Navy and the 
founding of the Department of the Navy 
which was accomplished April 30, 1798. 
Washington’s recommendation hereon con- 
tained the following language which we 
cherish: “To secure respect of a neutral 
flag requires a naval force, organized and 
ready to vindicate it from insults and ag- 
gression. This may even present the neces- 
sity of going to war by discouraging belliger- 
ent powers from commiting such violations 
of the rights of the neutral party as may, 
first or last, leave no other option.” The 
prime mission of the Navy Department was 
then, as it is now to assist the people of 
the United States to provide for their com- 
mon defense and this is one of the people's 
prime obligations under the Constitution. 

When the Constitution was adopted our 
Nation was living in a period described at 
that time as These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” There have been various times 
during our history when the expression 
would have been appropriate and it is par- 
ticularly appropriate today. We are for- 
tunate that the framers of the Constitution 
were moralists. They were to a man moral- 
ists to the degree that they held that every 
right has its corresponding responsibility. 
They knew that benefits and rights flow 
from the fulfillment of just and honorable 
obligations, 

The Constitution as framed by the great 
Convention and reluctantly and somewhat 
grudgingly ratified by the American States 
was at the same time the wisest and the 
noblest assertion of constitutional morality 
in the annals of statecraft. If the Founding 
Fathers were dubious of the future of that 
Constitution, it was not they questioned its 
wisdom so much as they doubted the willing- 
hess of successive generations of American 
citizens to accept its wise restraints and 
fulfill its implied and inherent obligations. 
Washington himeelf was very reserved as to 
the merits of the Constitution, but as 
months passed he came to feel that the re- 
sult had been wiser than he had anticipated. 
After stating that the powers of government 
had been wisely distributed so as to prevent 
any undue concentration of power in any 
one man or body of men, he stated that the 
new Government would not be other than 
good, "so long as there shall remain any vir- 
tue in the body of the people.” 

It is recorded in our history that the 
sees delegate from Pennsylvania, Benjamin 

with tears in his eyes implored 
ne fellow delegates to sign the compact. 
He said in an answer to those who saw 
fatal objections in the Constitution: “There 
is no form of government but what may 
be a blessing to the people if well admin- 
istrated for a course of years, and can only 
end in despotism, as other forms have done 
before it, when the people shall become 
so corrupted as to need despotic govern- 
ment, being incapable of any other.” 

In these statements, Washington and 
Franklin were giving similar advice and 
warning of an earlier statesman of our 
colonial era. It was William Penn who ex- 
pressed the same principle in this simple 
analogy. He said: “Governments, like clocks, 
go from the motion men give them; and 
as governments are made and moved by 
men, so by them they are ruined, too. 
Therefore, governments depend upon men 
rather than men upon governments.” 

Our Constitution, as a scheme of Govern- 
ment, is a Government under law, and not 
under men. Nevertheless, our Government 
depencs upon its citizens to fulfill their 
individual responsibilities in the manner set 
forth in the precepts handed to us by those 
great early Americans we have mentioned. 
The Constitution is the organic expression 
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of our national unity and has brought un- 
bounded blessing to the millions of Ameri- 
cans that have come and gone. 

The great English historian, Macauley, 
nearly 70 years after the adoption of the 
Constitution, made this studied criticism: 
“Your Constitution is all sail and no 
anchor.” The terms of that critique stimu- 
late my interest. What that great writer 
probably had in mind was the suggestion 
that no written document could wholly re- 
strain the excesses of democracy. His un- 
derlying suggestion is not incorrect, but 
possibly it would be more accurate to state 
that the Constitution has proved to be more 
of a rudder than an anchor. No state of 
human society is wholly static; there was 
no occasion for the Constitution to be an 
anchor. Its purpose was, and is, to guide 
rather than to hold. 

Another great and disinterested witness 
of American institutions rendered his opin- 
fon on the occasion of the centennial an- 
niversary of the American Constitution. 
Gladstone, the English statesman, wrote the 
committee in charge of that celebration: “I 
have always regarded that Constitution as 
the most remarkable work known to me 
in modern times to have been produced by 
the human intellect, at a single stroke, so to 
speak, in its application to political affairs.” 
We have reason to consider that he believed 
most strongly that opinion, for earlier the 
same Gladstone had written the following: 
“The American Constitution is the most 
wonderful work ever struck off at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” 

We Americans and generations which fol- 
low us will do well on occasions such as this 
if we will remember the advice of the ancient 
proverb in our actions in relation to the 
Constitution of the United States: Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy fa- 
thers have set.” 


An Invasion of American Rights That 
Should No Longer Be Tolerated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following statement published in 
July 1961 by the Institute of Human 
Relations. 

The sentiments expressed in this pres- 
entation are exactly those to which I 
adhere and those to which, I am sure, all 
Americans adhere who believe that the 
rights of our citizens must and should be 
protected regardless of race or creed. 

It is my hope that the executive 
branch—and in particular the State and 
Defense Departments—will no longer 
tolerate this situation. 

The statement of the Institute of Hu- 
man Relations follows: 

INVASION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS ON THE PART 
OF ARAB LEAGUE NATIONS 
INTRODUCTION 

The Government of the United States has 
always regarded the protection of the essen- 
tial rights and liberties of its citizens as its 
prime responsibility. Until recently, the 
conduct of America’s foreign relations re- 
flected firm commitment to this position; it 
was known throughout the world that 
actions impairing the dignity and equal 
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rights of Americans, for whatever reason and 
in whatever land, would not be tolerated by 
the United States. 

Of late, however, alarming departures have 
been noted. Most of the countries affiliated 
with the Arab League’ have been permitted 
to impose discriminatory measures which in- 
terfere with the rights of Americans. 

The purpose of these measures, which are 
part of a boycott against Israel, is not ger- 
mane to the present discussion. Regardless 
of intent, it is in effect a boycott against 
Americans. This is the overriding fact. 

To weight the impact in terms of incon- 
venience would miss the crux of the matter. 
For even if the disadvantage suffered by 
Americans were negligible, there would still 
remain a loss which no self-respecting nation 
can afford—the loss of integrity and prestige 
Incurred by submissiveness to affronts. 

That our Government is pursuing a course 
degrading to the dignity of the United States 
transcends all other issues and requires close 
scrutiny by the American people. 

Study of the situation reveals four main 
findings: 

1. The Arab League nations have invaded 
American rights. They have blacklisted 
American citizens whose travel routes, religi- 
ous beliefs or personal opinions do not con- 
form with Arab League dictates, Agents of 
Arab governments operating on American soil 
have promoted discriminatory practices 
which are unlawful in many of our States. 
Americans subjected to these indignities in- 
clude citizens of all faiths. 

2. Our Government has accommodated it- 
self to these and similar measures, even to 
the extent of yielding to Arab bias in con- 
tracts for foreign aid shipments and in per- 
sonnel assignments to Arab territory. 

3. The accommodation of our Government 
to intrusions upon its sovereignty and dis- 
criminatory abuses visited upon its citizens 
is without justification in American law or 
tradition. 

4. Protests and other critical pronounce- 
ments of representative bodies—the Con- 
gress of the United States, the legislatures of 
several States, the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties—have not resulted In remedial 
action by our Federal Government. 

These, in brief, are the facts. They point 
to the urgent need for informed public dis- 
cussion and firm public insistence that our 
Government immediately reassert the prin- 
ciples of morality and law that have guided 
American foreign policy and protected 
American rights in the past. 


THE ARAB LEAGUE BOYCOTT IN OPERATION 


At its initiation in 1951, the Arab League 
boycott was applied to companies with 
branches in Israel or otherwise doing busi- 
ness there, and firms and individuals en- 
gaging in trade or commerce with that coun- 
try. Since then, the scope of the boycott 
has been vastly extended. Specific terms of 
the regulations, made known piecemeal for 
several years, were not officially published 
until 1958+ 

Today, procedures of intimidation and dis- 
crimination directed from offices in Damas- 
cus, Syria (U. AR.), and the Sheikdom of Ku- 
wait, and applied in varying degree by Arab 
League governments, include: 

1. Blacklisting many American companies 
having Americans of the Jewish faith among 
their officers, owners, directors, or even per- 
sonnel, 

2. Refusing visas to American citizens of 
the Jewish faith and forbidding them to dis- 
embark in some Arab League countries. 

3. Preventing American servicemen and 
civilian employees of the Jewish faith from 
serving at an airbase bullt in an Arab coun- 
try with American funds and maintained 
by the United States. 
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Our Government, like many others, asserts 
that it opposes these acts. We have also 
committed ourselves to aid the economic de- 
velopment of all countries of the Middle 
East, including Israel.‘ 

Thus, American citizens find themselves 
subjected to measures instituted by foreign 
powers in contravention of US. policy. 
Moreover, since the boycott is partially pros- 
ecuted in this country, we are confronted 
with a situation in which American prin- 
ciples are flouted by representatives of for- 
eign governments on American soil, 


Discrimination against American business 


In some cases, companies doing no busi- 
ness in Israel are nevertheless subject to the 
boycott if their management personnel in- 
cludes Jews. This policy has been in effect 
since 1956. On March 5 of that year Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, published by the US. 
Department of Commerce, contained the fol- 
lowing report: 

“Saudi Arabia intends to boycott all Jew- 
ish or Jewish-directed firms from trading 
with that country, according to information 
received by the Bureau of Foreign Commerce. 

“This new policy greatly extends the pro- 
visions of the existing boycott against firms 
having branches, assembly plants, or general 
agents in Israel, as well as firms having shares 
in Israeli companies. 

“Implementation of the new policy nor- 
mally will be accomplished by Saudi Arabian 
consulates, who are responsible for legaliza- 
tion of commercial invoices and certificates 
of origin.” 

Sometimes. it is required, as by Kuwait, 
that the absence of Jews in American com- 
panies trading with Arab countries be cer- 
tified by an agency of the US. Government; 
sometimes efforts are made to enlist the co- 
operation of local chambers of commerce. 

Fortune magazine informed its readers of 
the policy as follows: 

“Businessmen throughout the world were 
in receipt some months ago of a strange 
questionnaire. Dated Cairo, Egypt, the ques- 
tionnaire pressed them for information on 
whether their firms were guilty of having 
Jewish ownership or participation. To such 
shenanigans has Egypt's Nasser been re- 
duced,” * 

The following questions, excerpted from 
that strange questionnaire, are now asked 
orally and surreptitiously by Arab repre- 
resentatives: 

“Do you have any Jewish employees in 
your company; if yes, how many and what 
are the positions held by them? 

“Are there any Jews on your board of 
directors as members? 

Are any of your managers or branch 
managers Jews; if yes, please give the names 
of the department headed by such a man? 

“Is any of the persons authorized to sign 
on behalf of your company a Jew? 

“What is the number of Jewish laborers 
in your factories and offices?’ 

Most American businessmen deem such 
questions impertinent. Moreover, in local- 
ities where state or municipal legislation 
forbids inquiring into the religious affilia- 
tions of prospective employees, the Arab 
inquisition is tantamount to law-breaking. 
Some companies which now transact no 
business with the Middle East and are not 
presently bothered by the boycott may well 
be reluctant to employ Jews, at least in 
prominent positions, lest they be barred 
from new markets in the future. 

„While management executives find it ex- 
ceedingly distasteful to be placed in the 
Position of appearing indifferent to basic 
American principles, those succumbing to 
Arab pressures take the view that they are 
in business for profit; the welfare of stock- 
holders and employees is at stake. It is 
further argued that individual executives 
and companies can hardly be expected to 
sacrifice business interests in order to up- 
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hold national principles and policies which 
their Government affirms in word but not 
in deed. 

In several instances, to be sure, the Gov- 
ernment has spoken. Thus, in 1956, when 
the boycott was extended to companies hav- 
ing Jewish ownership or participation, the 
New York office of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce announced: “The United States 
does not recognize the boycott.““ But the 
truth of the matter is that the United States 
has taken no effective action. 


Interference with American travel 


Among the most discriminatory acts of the 
Arab League is the closing of some Arab gate- 
ways, sea, land, and air, to American citizens 
of Jewish faith. 

Refusal of some Arab airports to permit 
passengers to disembark is in defiance of 
established custom. It is normal procedure 
in civilized countries that when a plane is 
required to stop en route, whether for un- 
expected repair or some prearranged purpose, 
the passengers may rest in the airport until 
time to resume their trip. By common con- 
sent of all who maintain air travel facilities, 
the traveler has come to expect this hospi- 
tality. 

Yet in recent years, officials of some Arab 

have forced Jewish passengers—in- 
cluding, of course, American Jews—to remain 
in their planes. Among the airports where 
Americans were, until recently, thus affront- 
ed is the commercial terminal in Cairo, 
Egypt, formerly known as Payne Field, which 
the United States transferred to the Egyptian 
Government after World War II, when it was 
ho longer needed as a military installation. 

A typical incident is related by a veteran 
of the Women’s Army Corps, born in Wash- 
ington, D.C., who returned from a trip 
around the world. Flying from Bombay, 
India, to Rome, her plane made an unex- 
pected stop at Dhahran, Saudi Arabia. Upon 
returning home, she wrote to the Washing- 
ton Post: 

“I remained on the plane during the time 
it stopped in Dhahran, but could not help 
but be repulsed by the indignities that Amer- 
icans and el of an American airline 
are r by the Arab countries. I 
hope the Department of State will certainly 
take early and effective action to discourage 
such degrading practices against American 
citizens.” * 

Expressing sympathy at the annoyance 
caused by this experience, the Department 
of State declared that “The United States, 
as a matter of policy, does not condone dis- 
criminatory treatment of its citizens by for- 
eign governments; the Department of State 
has and will continue to make official repre- 
sentations against any instances of such dis- 
crimination which come to its attention.” 

But there is no indication in this or any 
other instance that a forthright protest was 
lodged, 

Our Government's passivity in these sit- 
uations files in the face of Federal legislation 
reflecting American policy with respect to 
travel here and abroad. The Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 contains this provision: 

“No air carrier or foreign air carrier shall 
make, give, or cause any undue or unreason- 
able preference or advantage to any paticu- 
lar person, port, locality, or description of 
traffic in air transportation in any respect 
whatsoever or subject any particular person, 
port, locality, or description of traffic in air 
transportation to any unjust discrimination 
or any undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage in any respect whatsoever.” £ 

The issuance of visas by some Arab gov- 
ernments adheres to a similar discriminatory 
pattern, Americans generally encounter no 
dimculty unless their passports carry an 
Israel visa, in which case they are denied en- 
try by most Arab League 9 especially 
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those neighboring Israel. But Americans 
who are identified as Jewish are automati- 
cally barred from Jordan, Yemen, and Saudi 
Arabia. 

Application of these bans to stage and 
screen stars, including those who have Jew- 
ish husbands or wives, or have manifested 
friendliness toward Israel, has attracted 
much publicity. Among the many per- 
formers blacklisted are Edward G. Robinson, 
Danny Kaye, and Jerry Lewis. 

THE TRADITIONAL PROTECTION OF AMERICAN 
RIGHTS 


American history records numerous at- 
tempts by foreign powers to discriminate 
against American citizens. The resistance of 
our Government has been, until recent years, 
consistent and unequivocal. To cite a few 
examples: 

Austria: In 1885, the Austro-Hungarian 
Government protested the appointment of 
Anthony M. Killey, of Virginia, an envoy ex- 
traordinary and minister plenipotentiary of 
the United States, on the ground that he 
was married to a Jewish woman. 

Replying on behalf of our Government, 
Secretary of State Bayard declared: 

“It is not within the power of the Presi- 
dent nor of the Congress, nor of any judicial 
tribunal in the United States, to take or 
even hear testimony, or in any mode to in- 
quire into or decide upon the religious belief 
of any official, and the proposition to allow 
this to be done by any foreign government 
is necessarily and a fortiori inadmissible. 

“To suffer an infraction of this essential 
principle would lead to a disenfranchisement 
of our citizens because of their religious be- 
lief, and thus impair or destroy the most 
important end which our constitution of 
Government was intended to secure.“ 

Although Mr. Kelley resigned his commis- 
sion, the United States declined to make 
another appointment. For several years 
thereafter only a chargé d'affaires repre- 
sented our country in Austria. 

Russia: A succession of American officials 
firmly rejected efforts of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Government to apply its anti-Semitic 
policies to American Jews who visited or 
sought to visit its territory. Thus, writing 
in 1881 to the American Minister in London, 

of State James G. Blaine said: 

“I am well aware that the domestic enact- 
ments of a state toward its own subjects is 
not generally regarded as a fit matter for 
the intervention of another independent 
power. But when such enactments directly 
affect the liberty and property of foreigners 
who resort to a country under the supposed 
guarantee of treaties framed for the most 
liberal ends, when the conscience of an alien 
owing no allegiance whatever to the local 
sovereignty is brought under the harsh yoke 
of bigotry or prejudice which bows the necks 
of the natives, and when enlightened ap- 
peals made to humanity, to the principles of 
just reciprocity and to the advancing spirit 
of the age, in behalf of tolerance, are met 
with intimations of a purpose to still further 
burden the unhappy sufferers and so to nec- 
essarily increase the disability of foreigners 
of the like creed it becomes in a high sense 
@ moral duty to our citizens and to the 
doctrines of religious freedom we so strongly 
uphold, to seek proper protection for those 
citizens and tolerance for their creed, in for- 
eign lands, even at the risk of criticism of 
the municipal laws of other states.” 1 

Again in 1895, rejecting the notion that 
the Russians were at liberty to discriminate 
against American Jews within their own 
empire, our Acting Secretary of State, Alvey 
A. Adee, said: 

“Viewed in the light of an invidious dis- 
crimination tending to discredit and humi- 
liate American Jews in the eyes of their fel- 
low citizens, it is plain that the action of 
Russian consular officers does produce its 
effect within American territory, and not ex- 
clusively in Russian jurisdiction.” 1: 
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In 1911, outraged by the Russian Govern- 
ment's persistence in subjecting American 
citizens to various anti-Semitic practices, 
the House of Representatives urged President 
William Howard Taft to terminate the treaty 
which had governed our trade with Russia 
since 1832. The treaty was abrogated by Sec- 
retary of State Philander Knox in Decem- 
ber 1911. 

Switzerland: In the mideighties, on learn- 
ing that many cantons in Switzerland refused 
to admit American Jews, President Fillmore 
stated that it is indispensable that every 
privilege granted to any of the citizens of 
the United States should be granted to all.” 
Some years later, after vigorous efforts by 
our State Department, the disabilities against 
Jews in Switzerland were removed, 

In 1924, the Government of Switzerland 
denied a group of American Mormon mis- 
sionaries extension of their cantonal resi- 
dence permits. Assuming that this exclu- 
sion was based on religious grounds, our 
envoy made representations to the Swiss Gov- 
ernment, The matter was dropped only when 
our Government was satisfied there were 
other reasons for the move. 

Germany: Starting with the Nazi decree 
of April 26, 1938, requiring the declaration of 
property owned by Jews, numerous protests 
against similar acts were voiced by the US. 
Government. The United States insisted 
that application of such decrees to the prop- 
erty of its citizens violated rights of Ameri- 
cans under existing treaties and by virtue 
of comity and international law. 

Italy: In 1938, when the Italian Govern- 
ment ordered the expulsion of Jews, regard- 
less of nationality, who had come to Italy 
or its possessions after January 1, 1919, the 
United States registered a series of protests 
“against the application to American na- 
tionals of measures which would have the 
effect of dividing them into two broad 
classes; namely, Jewish and non-Jewish, and 
would accord to the former differential treat- 
ment.” 13 

Danzig: In 1939, the State Department in- 
structed our Consul at Danzig to protest the 
imposition of a property tax levied only on 
Jews. Here, too, the United States insisted 
that treaties with respect to the treatment 
of our nationals abroad be applied to all our 
nationals without exception based on race 
or creed,” adding that the United States 
“declines to recognize the rights of other 
nations to apply measures to American citi- 
zens which would have the effect of arbi- 
trarily dividing them into classes 
and subjecting them to differential treat- 
ment.” “ 

DEPARTURES FROM U.S, TRADITION 


In the light of public policy defined and 
adhered to in the past, citizens of the United 
States would naturally expect their Govern- 
ment to take an implacable stand against 
Arab intrusions on American rights. But 
these expectations have not been borne out. 
Not alone have agencies of the Government 
acquiesced passively to the boycott; they 
have served actively, in many instances, as 
its instruments. 


The Department of State is specifically 
charged with responsibility to protect the 
interests of Americans in their relations with 
foreign governments. Yet in 1959, when the 
New York State Commission Against Dis- 
crimination (SCAD) investigated a complaint 
that the Arabian American Oil Co, (Aramco) 
was unlawfully inquiring into the religion 
of prospective employees, William M. Roun- 
tree, then Assistant Secretary of State, wrote 
as follows: 

“Any finding by the Commission (SCAD) 
which would compel Aramco to employ per- 
sons of Jewish faith in Saudi Arabia would 
hardly be made effective in view of the 
known attitude of the Saudi Government. 
Efforts by Aramco to implement such a find- 
ing would most certainly prejudice the com- 
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pany's operations in that country and would 
probably adversely affect the United States’ 
interests there as well.” = 

The State Departments effort to follow the 
road of least resistance failed in this in- 
stance. The courts of New York State re- 
fused to sanction SCAD'’s ruling that the 
antidiscrimination law had no application 
to the case.” 

The Defense Department has deferred to 
Saudi Arabia’s exclusion of American Jews 
from the Air Force personnel at the 
U.S. base at Dhahran, claiming this flag- 
rant act of discrimination a justifiable as- 
sertion of sovereignty. The fact that Jewish 
servicemen are excluded from the Dhahran 
base stands in glaring contrast to U.S. action 
under similar circumstances in 1911, when 
the House of Representatives resolved to 
notify Russia that “the Government of the 
United States will not be a party to any 
treaty which discriminates between Ameri- 
can citizens on the ground of race or 
religion.” * 

After surrendering principles heretofore 
deemed fundamental to American integrity 
in order to retain the Dhahran base, our 
Government was notified that the treaty 
granting us occupancy, which expires in 1962, 
will not be renewed by Saudi Arabia.* 

Meanwhile, in addition to accepting the 
continued blacklisting of American Jewish 
servicemen, the Defense Department, at Arab 
insistence, also imposes restrictions on 
Christian worship in Saudi Arabia: US. 
chaplains refrain from wearing crosses; serv- 
ices for American personnel are conducted 
as unobtrusively as possible, and Catholic 
priests wear lay attire in order to avoid of- 
fending the religious sensitivities of local 
authorities. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
Commodity Credit Corporation yield to the 
boycott even as to contracts for dry-cargo 
vessels owned by American citizens that 
carry surplus commodities sold to Arab 
countries under the Agricultural Trade De- 
velopment and Assistance Act of 1954 (Pub- 
He Law 480). The contracts, insisted upon 
by Arab governments, state explicity that 
“the vessel is prohibited from calling at 
Israel waters or ports. Transshipment is 
prohibited.“ * The law provides that 50 per- 
cent of surplus products sent abroad must 
go in American bottoms; thus, while Ameri- 
can ships must be used for half the de- 
liveries, we have permitted Arab govern- 
ments, by constructing a blacklist, to render 
certain American vessels and owners ineligi- 
ble for carrying these shipments. 

Other nations have called the Arab bluff 


The vigorous reactions of other nations 
stand in sharp contrast to the failure, in vir- 
tually every instance, of agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government to reject the boycott by 
some effective action, rather than words. 
Even our occasional Jame representations 
have been rarely spontaneous; usually they 
have been called forth by letters of protest 
or inquiry from Members of Congress and 
interested organizations. 

The Dutch Government, through Prime 
Minister Willem Drees, announced in 1957 
that it would resist "boycott measures aimed 
at Israel or Jewish firms which threaten in- 
fringement of Dutch interests.“ » This 
policy remains in effect. In February 1961, 
Dr. Hendrik R. van Houten, Secretary of 
State to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, con- 
demned Dutch e who discriminate 
against Jews in order to curry favor with 
the Arabs. 

England: With the extension of the boy- 
cott in 1956, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce declined to certify firms as not being 
owned by Jews During the House of Com- 
mons discussion on February 22, 1961, con- 
cerning the arragenments for an Arab League 
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Office to be opened in London, the govern- 
ment was asked: 

“Has it been made clear to the Arab League 
that this office is not welcome here if it is 


to be used to spy on British firms trading 


with Israel or organizing a boycott against 
trading with Israel, or publishing anti- 
Semitic propaganda here?" 

To which Mr. Edward Heath, Lord Privy 
Seal, replied: “We want this office to conduct 
itself in the normal and proper manner.“ 

West Germany: In 1952, while Israel and 
the German Federal Republic were conduct- 
ing negotiations which led to the repara- 
tions agreement designed to compensate ex- 
Germans of the Jewish faith who had suffer- 
ed at the hands of the Nazis, the Arab League 
tried to intervene. The West German Gov- 
ernment was informed that the contem- 
plated agreement would adversely affect 
Arab-German relations, and a general boy- 
cott of German goods was threatened. So 
vigorous was the Arab warning that a size- 
able body of German opinion, especially in- 
dustrial groups, tried to prevent consumma- 
tion of the agreement. Yet once it was rati- 
fied, the threatened boycott failed to mate- 
rialize. Egypt resumed trade negotiations 
with Germany which had been suspended 
as part of the boycott threat.“ West Ger- 
many has since continued to fulfill its obli- 
gations under the reparations agreement and 
maintains commercial relations with Israel. 
The Arab League nations nevertheless con- 
tinue to do business with Germany. 

The Arab pose of irrevocable commitment 
to the boycott obviously collapses when con- 
fronted by unyielding refusal to compromise 
or retreat. 

TO REASSERT THE RIGHT OF AMERICAN CITIZENS 


Calls to reassert the long-established prin- 
ciple that no spokesman or agency of the 
U.S. Government is empowered to practice 
or condone discrimination against citizens of 
this country have come from Congress, from 
the legislatures of several States, and from 
both the Republican and Democratic Parties. 

The U.S. Senate, on July 26, 1956, adopted 
a resolution (S. Res. 323) introduced by 
Senator Herbert H. Lehman, of New York: 

“Whereas the protection of the integrity of 
the U.S. citizenship and of the proper rights 
of the U.S. citizens in their pursuit of lawful 
trade, travel, and other activities abroad is 
a principle of U.S. sovereignty; and 

“Whereas it is a primary principle of our 
Nation that there shall be no distinction 
among US. citizens based on their individ- 
ual religious affillations and since any at- 
tempt by foreign nations to create such dis- 
tinctions among our citizens in the granting 
of personal or commercial access or any other 
rights otherwise available to U.S. citizens 
generally is inconsistent with our principles: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the Sen- 
ate that it regards any such distinctions di- 
rected against. U.S. citizens as incompatible 
with the relations that should exist among 
friendly nations, and that in all negotiations 
between the United States and any foreign 
state every reasonable effort should be made 
to maintain this principle.” 

Both Houses of Congress, on May 2, 1960, 
adopted a freedom of the seas amendment to 
the Mutual Security Act, introduced by Sena- 
tors Pavut Dovclas and KENNETH KEATING: 

“It is the sense of the Congress that in- 
asmuch as (1) the United States favors free- 
dom of navigation in international water- 
ways and economic cooperation between na- 
tions; and (2) the purposes of this act are 
negated and the peace of the world is en- 
dangered when nations which receive assist- 
ance under this age wage economic warfare 
against other nations assisted under this 
act, including such procedures as boycotts, 
blockades, and the restriction of the use of 
international waterways; assistance under 
this act and the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
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shall be administered to give effect to these 
principles, and, in all negotiations between 
the United States and any foreign state 
arising as a result of funds appropriated 
under this act or arising under the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, these principles shall be 
applied, as the President may determine, and 
he shall report on measures taken by the 
administration to insure their applica- 
tion." = 

Despite this clear expression of Congres- 
sional interest, the State Department indi- 
cated that nothing would be done to im- 
plement the amendment, since it is not a 
law. In a letter to Senator Keatinc, dated 
February 24, 1961, John S. Hoghland 2d, Act- 
ing Secretary of State for Congressional Re- 
lations, said: 

“The Department has so far concluded that 
efforts to link the Mutual Security Act di- 
rectly to the Suez transit question would 
only intensify the very trade and transit 
restrictions which we all hope may be elitm- 
inated, while at the same time playing into 
the hands of the Communists by exacerbating 
Middle East tensions.” 

The new 1961 Act for International De- 
velopment (AID), pending, provides for re- 
newed foreign aid and also repeals the Mutual 
Security Act and the various riders written 
into the foreign-aid program dealing with 
discrimination against American citizens, 
economic boycott and freedom of the seas. 
AID contains language seeking to restate in 
a general way the policy provisions of previ- 
ous foreign-aid acts cited above, but again 
fails to urge the President to withhold loans 
or grants derived from funds appropriated 
under the act from countries which discrim- 
inate against American citizens because of 
race or religion. 

The legislatures of California, Missouri, 
New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin have called on the Government to 
stiffen its position in respect to Arab dis- 
crimination against American citizens. 

For example, the New York resolution, car- 
ried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 12, 
1961, states: 

“The Department of State be and is hereby 
respectfully memorialized (a) to take a firm 
position against Arab interference in the 
conduct of the affairs of American citizens 
and businessmen; 

“(b) To abstain from any cooperation with 
the Arab League boycott activities and pol- 
icies; 

“(c) To resist any efforts by Arab nations 
to maintain or widen its boycott activities 
in the United States; and 

„d) To exert alli possible efforts and utilize 
its resources to the fulfillment of the spirit 
and purposes of this resolution.” 

The Republican and Democratic platforms 
of 1960 pledged both parties to firm resist- 
ance to the boycott. Similar planks were 
adopted in 1956. 

The 1960 Republican platform promised: 

“To seek an end to transit and trade re- 
strictions, blockades, and boycotts. 

“To secure freedom of navigation in inter- 
national waterways, the cessation of dis- 
crimination against Americans on the basis 
of religious beliefs.” 

The 1960 Democratic platform stated: 

“We will encourage an end to boycotts 
and blockades, and unrestricted use of the 
Suez Canal by all nations.” 

During the 1960 campaign, in response to 
inquiry, Presidential Candidate John F. 
Kennedy wrote: 

“There can be no doubt of where I stand 
on this problem. I wholeheartedly joined 
with other Senators—during the most recent 
Congress—to support an amendment to mu- 
tual security legislation which called on 
the President to withhold U.S. assistance 
from those countries that engaged in eco- 
nomic warfare including boycott or block- 
ade against other states who are beneficiaries 
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of our mutual security program. As Presi- 
dent, I would certainly implement an act, 
expressing the sense of the Senate, when I 
so enthusiastically supported that piece of 
legislation. I would also carry out the man- 
date, twice expressed by the Senate, that the 
President act affirmatively to protect all 
American citizens from the practice of re- 
ligious or racial discrimination by foreign 
governments.” 

As recently as May 3, 1961, Senator KEAT- 
ING entered in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter from Brooks Hays, Assistant Secretary 
of State for Congressional Relations. Al- 
though emphasizing that the Government 
“does not recognize or condone the Arab 
boycott,” Mr. Hays gave no indication that 
any effective action was contemplated to 
support this position. Nor have the policy 
declarations by other bodies, State and Na- 
tional, or by President Kennedy himself, 
evoked any constructive response from the 
administrative officers of the Federal 
Government. 

Yet no arm of our Government can re- 
main forever impervious to thoughtful and 
Sustained expressions of public opinion, 
The time has come for conscientious cit- 
izens and citizen groups to make themselves 
heard. 

The principle at stake was never more 
succinctly summed up than in the words of 
William Howard Taft: * 

“National prestige must be used not only 
for the benefit of the world at large, but for 
the benefit of our own citizenship; and, 
therefore, as we gain in international pres- 
tige we ought to assert our insistence that 
our passport certifying our citizenship should 
secure to every man, without regard to 
creed or race, the same treatment, the same 
equality of opportunity in every nation of 
the globe.” 

Public opinion should demand a return 
to our Government's traditional insistence 
that it cannot acknowledge as legitimate, 
much less accommodate itself to, practices 
or policies which deny the equality of Amer- 
ican citizenship. 

Foreign countries have no sovereign right 
to discriminate among American citizens. 
As recent'court decisions have underscored, 
no such right is vested in our own States, 
or in the Federal Government. That any 
other power should presume to tread on 
liberties declared inviolate by our Constitu- 
tion is an assault upon the American people, 
an invasion of American rights. The dignity 
of the United States, its status as a cham- 
pion of universal human rights, demands 
that this invasion be promptly repelled. 


The Arab League consists of 10 countries: 
Iraq, Jordan, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, the Sudan, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, and Yemen. 

The Truth About the Arab Boycott.” 
Arab News and Views, Arab Information Cen- 
ter, New York, Feb. 5, 1958. 

3 A supplement on other aspects of the boy- 
cott is available on request. 

Sec. 142 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954, as amended, provides that assistance 
shall not be furnished to any nation unless 
such nation has agreed to “join in promoting 
international understanding and goodwill, 
and maintaining world peace; take such ac- 
tion as may be mutually agreed upon to elim- 
inate causes of international tension.” 

* Fortune, August 1957, p. 80. 

The New York Times, Jan. 26, 1956. 

+The Washington Post, May 23, 1961, p. 
A12. 

5 Public Law 85-726; 72 Stat. 731, sec. 404 
(b). The Interstate Commerce Act contains 
a virtually identical provision. 

„With Firmness in the Right,“ by Cyrus 
Adler. American Jewish Committee, New 
York, 1940, pp. 325-326, 
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1 Ibid., p. 205. 

4 Ibid., p. 251. 

Digest of International Law,“ by Goren 
Haywood Hackworth. State Department 
Pub. No. 1708, VIII. No. 286. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, 1942, “Measures 
Based on Race or Creed,” p. 696. 

13 Ibid., p. 647. 

1 Ibid., p. 647. 

The New York Times, May 19, 1959. 

1 Official court report: 19 New York Mis- 
cellaneous (2d) 205; affirmed in the New 
York Court of Appeals. 

“HJ. Res. 166. CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Dec. 13, 1911, p. 311. 

The New York Times, Mar. 17, 1961. 

» Ibid., Feb. 4, 1960. 

London Jewish Chronicle, Oct. 4, 1957. 

The Netherlands Parliament, Second 
Chamber, Official Record, Government Print- 
ing Office, The Hague, Feb. 21-22, 1961. 

= Circular to Members, No. 402, Mar. 21, 
1956. London Chamber of Commerce. 

*The Parliamentary Debates (Hansard). 
House of Commons, Official Report, London, 
Feb. 22, 1961, cols. 491-492. 

American Jewish Year Book, vol. 54, p. 
485; vol. 55, p. 251. 

Mutual Security Act of 1960 (Public Law 
86-472; 74 Stat. 134), sec. 2, which amends 
sec 2(f) of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, 
as amended. 

Address delivered at the Thalia Theater, 
New York, Oct. 28, 1908. 


Opposition to Direct Dairy Subsidies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 21, 1961 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the July 25, 
1961, issue of the much respected 
Hoard’s Dairyman magazine contains an 
editorial clearly stating opposition to 
direct dairy subsidies. Because I have 
always been impressed by this maga- 
zine’s forthright and knowledgeable po- 
sitions on dairy legislation, I recommend 
it to my fellow Members: 

SNEAKING UP ON THE SOW 


Seven years ago this month we published 
an editorial, “Backing Into Direct Payments.” 
We stated then that if we kept on in the 
same ruinous old rut (in the way of a farm 
program), direct farmer payments and 
lower prices to consumers would be the farm 
program of last resort. 

As readers of this page know, we have 
fought direct payments for years. Not only 
by the written word but on the speaker's 
stand across the land, we have pointed out 
the danger and folly of the program insofar 
as dairying is concerned. In recent years, 
not one person has risen in our audiences to 
defend direct payments for dairying. 

But now, in a processor publication, comes 
an editorial, “Favor Direct Subsidies.” The 
editor states, “There apparently is over- 
whelming sentiment in favor of a free mar- 
ket for butter and direct subsidy payments. 
Managers of butter manufacturing plants, 
directors of cooperative creamery organiza- 
tions, cooperative marketing groups, and in- 
dependent wholesale distributors seemingly 
are unanimous in their opinion that it of- 
fers the only means of competing sucessfully 
with mar e.“ 

Well, isn't that just dandy. The free-ride 
Freddies have conveniently forgotten all of 
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their high-sounding phrases in defense of 
free enterprise, self-reliance, market build- 
ing, and so forth. Now they simply want 
a free ride in the socialistic derby. 

These are the same people who looked 
down their noses in disdain when dairymen 
came up with a self-help dairy stabilization 
bill. They called it every name in the books, 
used all types of excuses, because they didn’t 
want anything to disturb their processing a 
large operating volume of cheap milk in 
their plants. 

Let this be known if anyone in the dairy 
business thinks he is going to sneak up to 
the hind teat of the Government sow with- 
out opposition, let him be disabused of the 
notion now, 

The prospect of such a spineless dairy pro- 
gram is nauseating, 


Congressman Machrowicz Refutes Gross 
Misrepresentations of Polish People’s 
Attitude Toward Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp my letter to our colleague, 
Congressman THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
acknowledging receipt of his letter and 
his reply to Mr, Vincent B. Welch, a 
Washington attorney, who made com- 
ments containing gross misrepresenta- 
tions about the Polish people in his arti- 
cle in the Bowdoin College Alumnus en- 
titled Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

The letters follow: 


JULY 19, 1961. 
Hon. THADDEUS M. MACHROWICz, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: Thank you for your letter 
of July 18. 

I read with interest the enclosed copy of 
your letter to Mr. Vincent B. Welch, of 
Washington, D.C. replying to his article in 
the Bowdoin College Alumnus, entitled Be- 
hind the Iron Curtain.” 

Your reply not only refutes the many gross 
misrepresentations about the attitude of the 
Polish people toward Americans, but affirms 
what we all know to be as the true feelings 
of the good Polish people who are suffering 
under the yoke of communistic dictatorship. 
One would only have to talk to some of the 
thousands of American citizens of Polish 
ancestry, living in my congressional district, 
to realize that the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Welch, in his article, are not true in fact. 

Many of my constituents have traveled to 
Poland in the last few years to visit with 
their relatives. The stories they have told 
me about Poland and the Polish people cer- 
tainly bear no resemblance to the views ex- 
pressed in the Welch article. I think it is 
a travesty to say that “over 90 percent of 
the Polish people are Communists or com- 
munistic in sympathy, through dedication, 
brainwashing or abject fear.” I have read 
letters from Polish relatives of my constitu- 
ents which belie this charge. I have talked 
to Polish people visiting relatives, in my 
district, and they have all ed their 
continuing and profound loyalty to their 
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Polish heritage, their Roman Catholic faith, 
and the spiritual leadership of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, who as you know, has constantly 
resisted the Polish Communist dictatorship. 

Again, I certainly want to thank you for 
apprising me of Mr. Welch’s article and 
your reply to him. 

Sincerely yours, 
Enwann P. BOLAND, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
The Honorable EDWanů P. BOLAND, 
House of Repreesntatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On July 5, 1961, one Vin- 
cent B. Welch, Washington attorney, circu- 
lated among the Membership of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate his 
article in the Bowdoin College Alumnus, en- 
titled Behind the Iron Curtain.“ 

Since this article has been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and since it contains 
many gross misrepresentations, I enclose 
herewith, for your information, my reply to 
him. 

I wish to call to your attention that Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk, in a report to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
week, completely denied and rebutted most 
of the allegations contained in Mr. Welch's 
letter. 

The Secretary's report is contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of July 17, 1961, on 
page 11762, and should þe read carefully by 
any who might have been influenced by Mr. 
Welch's letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
Trlabpxus M. MacHrowicz, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Mr. VINCENT B. WELCH, 
Attorney at Law, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dan Mr. WELCH: I have your letter of 
July 5, with which you enclosed a copy of 
your article “Behind the Iron Curtain,” in 
which you discuss your impressions result- 
ing from an 8-day tour of Poland this 
summer. Your article contains a few cor- 
rect observations, but with them such a tre- 
mendous amount of grossly unfair allega- 
tions inconsistent with actual facts, that I 
feel constrained to reply, particularly since 
the article has been distributed to the en- 
tire membership of Congress, inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and it is quite obvi- 
ous that it was your intention to influence 
congressional opinion on pending legis- 
lation, 

You stated that after 48 hours in Poland, 
you were in “somewhat of a state of hypno- 
tized amazement.” I accept your description 
of your state of hypnosis as an explanation 
of your completely inaccurate description 
of the state of mind of the Polish people. 
In justifying my own ability to properly 
evaluate the true situation in Poland, may 
I say to you that I have been there twice in 
the last 4 years, also that from personal ex- 
perience I know the situation in pre-Com- 
munist Poland. 

You are completely right when you state 
that the present Government of Poland is 
completely communistic and that the de- 
gree of suppression of human rights, par- 
ticularly with reference to the church, is 
again increasing in tempo after the slight 
liberalization which was accomplished by 
the Polish peoples’ revolt in June 1956. You 
are also correct in your observation that 
presently “over 90 percent of the Polish peo- 
ple live in relative poverty.” But at this 
point the correctness of your report com- 
pletely ends. 
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When you say that the Polish people in- 
dividually despise us, particularly the 
Americans,” you are completely and thor- 
oughly wrong. Thousands of Americans who 
have visited Poland in the last few years 
have been almost unanimous in their ob- 
servation that hardly anywhere in the 
world, on either side of the Iron Curtain, do 
the Americans enjoy such respect and 
friendship as they do from the people of 
Poland. No one, to my knowledge, with your 


Single exception, has been in Poland even 24 


hours without noticing that. All reports, 
private and official, confirm that fact. 

The most convincing proof of that is the 
tremendously enthusiastic and friendly re- 
ception that was given by the Polish people 
to former Vice President Nixon when he 
visited that country last year. Despite the 
fact that the Polish Communist Government 
did everything it could to withhold from 
the people of Poland the facts about the 
route or timing of Vice President Nixon’s 
travel, the people turned out in surprisingly 
vast numbers to enthusiastically demon- 
strate their high degree of friendship to the 
American people. Mr. Nixon himself, after 
his return to the United States, declared 
that nowhere in his travels throughout the 
world, on either side of the Iron Curtain, 
did he experience such warm, spontaneous 
and sincere welcome. How can you explain 
this manifestation in view of your claim 
that the Polish people “despise the Ameri- 
can?” 

You are also in complete error when you 
say that “over 90 percent of the Polish peo- 
ple are Communists or communistic in sym- 
pathy, through dedication, brainwashing or 
abject fear.” Nothing could be further 
from the truth than that statement, and 
again almost unanimous private and official 
reports from those who saw Poland in the 
last few years, not in a hypnotic state of 
mind, confirm my statement. As a matter 
of fact, I would state, on the basis of my 
own observation and knowledge of condi- 
tions in Poland, that it would be much 
nearer to the truth that nearly 90 percent of 
the people of Poland are anti-Communists, 
hate communism and will never accept it. 
If free elections were permitted in Poland 
today, there would be an overwhelming vote 
for our American type of democracy—and 
that feeling exists not only among the older 
generation but among the college and uni- 
versity students and the youth in general. 

You refer in your letter to the bloody re- 
volt of the Polish people in June 1956 for 
“bread and freedom.” The fact of that re- 
volt in itself puts a lie to your claim, But 
more important than that, as you yourself 
point out, and as many observers agree, that 
revolt was led by workers and by students. 
How then can you justify your preposterous 
statement that “over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy?” I consider that allegation of 
yours as utterly erroneous and am shocked 
by the carelessness and ruthlessness with 
which you make it. 

I believe that your difficulty may well be 
the same as that encountered by many other 
sincere but uninformed Americans—namely 
that they cannot or will not differentiate 
between the people of Poland and the govern- 
ment of Poland, which was imposed upon 
them against their will and without giving 
them an opportunity to participate in deci- 
sions regarding their national future. 

May I remind you that the present Com- 
munist government in Poland resulted from 
decisions made at Yalta and Teheran where 
the Poles, who were then our allies, were 
not represented, and may I remind you fur- 
ther that our own Government took part 
in those meetings and must be charged, in 
part at least, with responsibility for creating 
conditions which enabled the Communists 
to take Poland over against the will of its 
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people. Under such circumstances it {ll be- 
hooves us to taunt the Polish people for 
having a kind of government which it had 
no part in creating. 

The situation in Poland is bad economi- 
cally and politically, but the Polish people, 
under the spiritual leadership of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, have shown a remarkable strong 
spirit of resistance to Communist ideology. 

It is up to us in the United States to en- 
courage this spirit of resistance rather than 
discourage it by completely false and unfair 
allegations. Certainly we cannot, nor should 
we, encourage or invite the Polish people 
to armed revolt at this time when it could 
lead only to a bloody purge and worse repres- 
sion, unless we in the United States are ready 
to assist and join them in such armed re- 
sistance. Are we ready to give this help to 
them? What was our response to the Poz- 
nan revolt in 1956, or the brave revolt of 
the Hungarian patriots? These two in- 
stances have alerted the people of Poland 
to the truth that armed revolt at this time 
would be a tragic error and that the only 
wise course for the people of Poland is to 
follow the leadership of such men as Cardi- 
nal Wyszynski, who advises prudence and 
caution until the Western powers are ready 
and willing to correct the injustices created 
by the Yalta and Teheran agreements. 

I sincerely hope you will recognize the 
gross injustice you have done not only to 
the people of Poland, but to the cause of 
justice and democracy throughout the world, 
and will do whatever can be done to atone 
for it by a correction of the careless mis- 
statements contained in your letter, 

Yours very truly, 
THADDEUS M. MACHROWICZ, 
Member of Congress. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the American people observe the second 
anniversary of Captive Nations Week. 

At this time last year the passage of 
the captive nations’ resolution caused 
great stir in the Kremlin, with Mr. 
Khrushchev openly admitting his con- 
cern. This is understandable, for the 
captive satellite nations together com- 
prise the Achilles heel of international 
communism. The courageous uprisings 
in Hungary, Poland, and East Germany 
vividly evidenced great internal unrest 
within the Soviet Empire. Each refugee 
is dramatic living proof of growing dis- 
satisfaction with totalitarian puppet 
regimes disguised as “people’s 
republics.” It is significant that this 
last weekend a record flow of over 4,000 
refugees sought freedom from such 
tyranny in West Berlin. 

In reaffirming that these existing 
Communist satellite regimes do not 
legitimately represent them, we offer 
some hope to these captive peoples. 
Unfortunately, in the past, we have not 
always acted in accordance with our ex- 
pressions of support for their struggle 
for freedom. Nevertheless, by refusing 
to recognize Soviet domination, we as- 
sure these people of our continuing in- 
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terest in their cause and admiration of 
their spirit. 

In the meantime, we express our sym- 
pathy not only to them, but to the newly 
emerging nations that are endeavoring 
to realize their destinies by self-determi- 
nation. This observance emphasizes to 
the world that we still adhere to the 
principles of our Founding Fathers— 
that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the gov- 
erned, and that when government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
right of citizens to alter or abolish if. 

In brief, Mr. Speaker, we proclaim the 
right of people everywhere to be their 
own master and not to remain captives 
of any commissar or dictator, nor be 
obliged to confess any creed except one 
compatible with conscience. These are 
the precious rights we covet for all 
mankind. 


Gen. Carlos P. Romulo Asks, “Is Mac- 
Arthur the Answer in Asia?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29,1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri, Mr. Speak- 
er, the very eminent Ambassador of the 
Philippines, Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, re- 
cently prepared an article which ap- 
peared in the Newark (N.J.) Star-Ledg- 
er on Sunday, July 16. In his article 
General Romulo pointed out to Ameri- 
cans the tremendous prestige which Gen- 
eral of the Army Douglas MacArthur en- 
joys in the Philippines and throughout 
Asia and brought to the mind of America 
the question “Is MacArthur the Answer 
in Asia?” 3 

I should like, at this point in the 
Recorp, to insert the Newark Star- 
Ledger's article by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Ambassador of the Philippines: 

Is MACARTHUR THE ANSWER IN ASIA? 

(Could Gen. Douglas MacArthur become 
the savior of American prestige in disturbed 
Asia if chosen for such a task by President 
Kennedy? That question is raised in the 
following dispatch written by Gen. Carlos P. 
Romulo, Philippines Ambassador to the 
United States. The dispatch was written 
just after MacArthur, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander in the Pacific in World War II and 
Postwar occupation chief in Japan, returned 
from a triumphal sentimental journey to the 
Philippines.) R 

(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo) 

WasHiIncton.—Gen. Douglas MacArthur's 
sentimental journey to the Philippines has a 
fourfold significance: 

1. At a time when Soviet propaganda is 
Sparing no effort to distort America's image 
in the eyes of the peoples of Asia, General 
MacArthur's personality emerges as a living 
refutation of Communist misrepresentations. 
Received by an Asian people with open arms 
and given a reception that in warmth and 
Magnitude is unprecedented in that section 
of the globe, the American people should be 
Proud that they have one of their own who 
can draw to his person and to his country 
8 universal popular aecjaim and admira- 

on. 
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What greater service can anyone in Amer- 
ica render to his people now, in the face of 
America's diminished prestige in Asia, than 
to be able to project abroad America’s true 
qualities that will draw not suspicion or 
hatred but respect and gratitude as was 
evoked by General MacArthur wherever he 
went in the Philippines? 

2. General MacArthur saw the danger of 
communism and he fought it in Japan and 
Korea with such vigor and uncompromising 
firmness that he alienated many who did not 
have his vision to realize at that time the 


Communist all-pervading objective of world 


conquest. That he should have been re- 
ceived as he was received with such plethora 
of enthusiasm by our masses in the Philip- 
pines was a ringing reaffirmation of the 
unequivocal Filipino stand against com- 
munism, Coming at a time when Commu- 
nist infiltration and subyersion are causing 
dangerous inroads in southeast Asia, the 
overall effect of General MacArthur’s timely 
visit to an Asian country on the free world's 
fight against Communist totalitarianism is 
inded incalculable. 

3. After having come in close contact with 
my people and having their affectionate re- 
gard as no other American has, they opened 
their hearts to him, and he is in a position 
to convey to Washington and to American 
public opinion the current feelings and sen- 
timent of the Filipinos toward the United 
States, If Philippine-American relations are 
to continue on a basis of mutuality and 
close friendship, it is essential that there be 
in America a better understanding of pres- 
ent Filipino attitudes and reactions and that 
action be taken on pressing problems con- 
fronting the two Governments. After his 
visit, General MacArthur is the man who 
can speak with authority on such matters. 

4. We in the Philippines have shown by 
the spontaneous outpouring of cordiality 
and affection toward General, MacArthur 
that we are a grateful people. We have 
given the lie to the saying that “republics 
are proverbially ungrateful.” For in the twi- 
light of his life and holding no official posi- 
tion, we welcomed General MacArthur as we 
welcomed no other in the past. No favors, 
no material rewards were expected. We in 
the Philippines are not fair weather friends. 
To whomsoever we are beholden we enshrine 
in our hearts. 

Where, may I ask, in contemporary history, 
is there a representative of the Western 
world, as beloved by an Asian people as 
Douglas MacArthur is by the Filipinos? Let 
the Americans ponder on the imponderable 
value to them in the cold war now raging 
of such an asset that they can proudly 
claim as their own. 


Captive Nations Week 
SPEECH 


O; 


HON. GORDON L. McDONOUGH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. McDONOUGH. Mr. Speaker, this 
week of July 16-22 is being observed 
throughout the United States as Captive 
Nations Week. This is the second ob- 
servance of this event, and in a procla- 
mation on Captive Nations Week issued 
by President Kennedy the people of the 
United States are urged to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just 
aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom. 
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Since World War II. millions of people 
in the captive nations who once knew 
freedom and national independence have 
been held under the domination of Soviet 
Russia and have suffered the denial of 
individual liberty and have been sub- 
jected to the cruel tyranny of Communist 
rule. 

The United States as a nation is dedi- 
cated to the principles of national inde- 
pendence and freedom of the individual. 
The people of this Nation stand firm in 
their determination that liberation must 
come to those nations now held against 
their will and subjugated by the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States will never compro- 
mise with liberty and freedom, and ‘it is 
important that the people of the captive 
nations know that the position of this 
Nation and the American people is firm, 
and that the free world will not waver in 
its determined stand for the liberation of 
the captive nations. 

Observance of Captive Nations Week in 
the United States serves notice once again 
to Communist Russia that this Nation 
supports the cause of freeedom through- 
out the world, and that our efforts will 
continue ceaselessly to achieve deliver- 
ance of the captive nations from Soviet 
bondage. 


Foreign Aid Challenge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
O 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the truly outstanding citizens of the 
Second District of Kansas is James H. 
Browne, a business and civic leader, 
oe of the Crusader Life Insurance 

0. 

Recently, Mr. Browne was a delegate 
of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce to the 
meeting of the International Labor Con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland. As a 
delegate, Mr. Browne had the oppor- 
tunity, firsthand, to discuss many diffi- 
cult international problems, problems 
arising out of both individual and gov- 
ernmental relations, with business, labor, 
and government people from a hundred 
different nations. 

This experience gave Mr. Browne an 
opportunity to analyze what he dis- 
cussed, heard, and learned at the meet- 
ing and to integrate his conclusions with 
previous reflections, opinions, and inci- 
sive thought on relationships—human, 
individual, and international. 

Some of Mr. Browne's salient thoughts 
and observations have been reported in 
two of my district’s newspapers, the Kan- 
sas City Star and the Kansas City Kan- 
san. Under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include those reports. 

First, from the Kansas City Kansan, 
15 article entitled “Foreign Aid Chal- 
enge“: 


FOREIGN Am CHALLENGE 


Trying to make more sense out of Amer- 
ica’s foreign aid and technical assistance 
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programs is one of the principle problems 
facing the country today. 

Getting persons expert in business and 
labor in the United States to go to the for- 
eign aid recipient countries, rather than 
Government appointees unqualified to pro- 
vide this know-how, is one possible solution. 

That's the opinion of James H. Browne, 
president of the Crusader Life Insurance Co. 
and a delegate of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce to the Internationa! Labor Conference 
last month in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Representatives of business, labor, and the 
governments of 100 countries attended the 
45th annual conference, purpose of which 
is to develop international regulations and 
practices in business and labor practices and 
relations. 

Browne said his particular area of the 
month-long conference was technical as- 
sistance. He was named vice chairman of 
the group studying problems concerned with 
technical assistance programs. 

Other areas included employment, social 
security, workers’ housing, vocational train- 
ing, equality of treatment and hours of work, 
he said. 

Browne said it is an unfortunate truth that 
some of the foreign aid supplied by the 
United States does not reach the people it 
is intended for. Moreover, it often happens 
that the people who receive assistance are 
not aware it came from the United States. 

Especially appalling is the fact so many 
Americans involved in dispensing this aid do 
not speak the language of the country, 
Browne said. 

The Russian and Russian bloc representa- 
tives who attended the conference fought 
very hard for the points they were trying 
to make, he said. 

Instead of fighting among ourselves here 
in the United States, we should forget our 
own differences and use our energy to fight 
the Communists’ efforts to influence other 
countries, Browne asserted. 

Browne was accompanied to the confer- 
ence by his wife, Lucille. He was the first 
Negro ever to represent the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce at an ILO conference since the 
United States became a member in 1934. 


Then, from the Kansas City Star, an 
article entitled “Americans Suffer in 
Prestige With Reputation as Showoffs“: 
AMERICANS SUFFER IN PRESTIGE WITH REPUTA- 

TION AS “SHOWOFFS” 


The United States and its people are un- 
popular in most countries of the world. 

This is the impression James H. Browne, 
Kansas City, Kans., Negro business leader, 
brought back as an employer adviser at the 
recent International Labor Organization con- 
ference in Geneva. 

Browne, president of the Crusader Life In- 
surance Co., said Americans are disliked in- 
ternationally because of lavish and impru- 
dent spending habits that put them in the 
“showoff” category. 

“And the US. Government is getting 
wastefully low mileage on its millions of 
foreign aid dollars because the manner of 
giving is like handing a quarter to a tramp,” 
he said. 

“Actually, underdeveloped countries don't 
appreciate handouts. What they want more 
than anything else is aid to help themselves. 
They need technical know-how in agricul- 
ture, industry, medicine, and education. 

“A glaring fault of our country is its polit- 
ical patronage system in which politics out- 
weighs ability as a qualification for persons 
appointed to represent the United States in 
the nations of the world.” 

Browne, who returned home last week, 
said he was chosen for the important Geneva 
asignment by the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, a fact that amazed many of the non- 
white representatives of other countries. 
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Racial disturbances in the South have been 
magnified in news stories circulated in other 
countries, particularly the Communist block, 
Browne said. 

It was his opinion that hunger and starva- 
tion in many countries is a priority problem 
of the world and that unless immediate 
progress is made on a solution, communism 
will flow into those areas. 

“In that direction, we can be of far greater 
aid for less money if our Government would 
forget politics and call on industry and labor 
to provide the technical assistance needed,” 
Browne said. 

“People of other nations call our country 
‘the big boss and they say it like a South 
American peon speaks of a plantation owner. 
They want help, not gifts based on promise 
of subservience.” 

Visiting in several European countries on 
the way home from the conference. Browne 
found great concern everywhere over the 
Berlin situation and a universal prayer that 
it would not erupt into another world war. 


Statement of Hon. Thomas J. Lane, of 
Massachusetts, Concerning Impact of 
Imports and Exports on Employment in 
the Textile Industry Before Subcom- 
mittee of House Education and Labor 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement: 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the sub- 
committee, this inquiry into the impact of 
imports and exports on American employ- 
ment in the textile industry pinpoints the 
doubie blow to this indispensable industry 
from reduced exports and increased imports. 

Although all categories of the industry 
must be considered as indivisible parts of 
the one problem, I shali confine myself to 
the two major sectors of cotton and wool 
manufacturers. Since 1958 cotton manu- 
facturers imports have had the greatest per- 
centage increase (121 percent). Wool man- 
ufacturers imports in the same short period 
increased by (102 percent) . 

Cotton broadwoven imports were 7.75 per- 
cent of domestic production. 

Wool broadwoven imports were 15.3 per- 
cent of domestic production. 

The U.S. cotton textile industry has lost 
a billion yards of exports equal to 9 percent 
of domestic production since 1947. This 
long-term trend is expected to continue. 
The decline in exports has accompanied the 
increase in imports. And what has been the 
resulting impact? 

Over the past decade textile mill employ- 
ment in the United States has declined by 
400,000 jobs, or approximately one-third of 
the total employment in this branch of the 
industry. This decline has been concen- 
trated along the Atlantic seaboard and 
especially in the many communities where 
textile mills constitute the sole or princi- 
pal source of employment. Employment in 
New England declined by 61 percent. 

There has been a massive liquidation of 
textile mills. Since 1947, 838 mills in the 
United States, employing almost 230,000 
workers have gone out of business. 
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Textile hourly earnings, which in 1950 
were 15 percent below the average for all 
manufacturing workers and 10 percent be- 
low the average for soft goods. industries, 
were 30 percent and 23 percent below the 
average of all manufacturing and nondur- 
able goods industry respectively in 1960. 
Short workweeks and cyclical layoffs have 
added to the chronic unemployment charac- 
teristic of many textile centers. 

Declining employment, increased unem- 
ployment, depressed prices, low earnings, 
shrinking production, and continued mill 
liquidations have several causes, but the 
competition from imports that are produced 
by foreign workers who are paid an average 
of 24 cents an hour is the principal cause. 

Technological changes in production and a 
drop in per capita consumption of textiles— 
among other factors—necessitated some con- 
traction in the textile industry, but do not 
explain the present and continuing threat 
to its survival. 

If the Government had exerted construc- 
tive leadership in the past decade to provide 
a solution to problems of this type, it would 
not have been forced to legislate a program 
for the redevelopment of distressed areas in- 
cluding so many communities that once de- 
pended upon the textile mills for their live- 
lihood. 

It has been estimated that 15 million 
Americans are dependent for a living upon 
textile and related industries. The textile 
industry is the largest manufacturing em- 
ployer in the Nation, employing 14 percent 
of all manufacturing workers. In March 
1961 the Department of Labor reported total 
employment of 2,159,000 workers. 

Only timid and tentative efforts have been 
made by the Government to help an industry 
which is essential to the economic progress, 
and to the security of the United States. 

Like Hamlet, it has pondered this, and 
pondered that for many years without arriv- 
ing at a practical decision to solve the prob- 
lem. 

All available statistics prove that the de- 
cline of exports and the increased pressure 
of imports is condemning the textile indus- 
try to a slow if lingering death as long as 
the Government fails to provide reasonable 
protection through tariffs or import quotas. 

The purpose of these hearings is to reveal 
that the impact of imports (in relation to 
declining exports) is having a very serious 
effect upon employment in the textile in- 
dustry. 

Unless the administration, in its negotia- 
tions with those nations that are exporting 
an increasing volume of textiles to the United 
States, is able to arrive at agreements that 
will enable the American textile industry to 
compete in its own home market, the Con- 
gress has no alternative but to take matters 
into its own hands. 

The impact of imports on American tex- 
tile producers and textile employees is a clear 
and present danger that must be met by 
corrective action. 


Tribute to Billy Clapp by Under Secretary 
of the Interior Carr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day Under Secretary of the Interior Carr 
paid tribute at a luncheon in the Pacific 
Northwest to Billy Clapp and to those 
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who worked with him to make the dream 
of Grand Coulee Dam a reality. In the 
years that have passed since their efforts 
achieved success the importance of this 


project and the great concept of har- 


nessing the Columbia River for the bene- 

fit of all the people has become clear to 

others as it always was to them. 

Under Secretary Carr's remarks serve 
to remind us of what men of vision and 
faith can accomplish: 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR JAMES K. CARR AT LUNCHEON HON- 
ORING WILLIAM (BILLY) CLAPP, EPHRATA, 
Wass., Jury 18, 1961 
Mr, Clapp, distinguished guests, ladies and 

gentlemen, it is a real privilege for me to be 

a part of your tribute to Billy Clapp, who, 

in conjunction with a band of dedicated 

and determined men and women, did 80 

much to make the dream of Grand Coulee 

and the Columbia Basin project a reality. 

Secretary Udall has asked me to bring his 
personal greetings to Billy Clapp and his 
friends, Secretary Udall is unable to be 
here today, and this very pleasant assign- 
ment has fallen to me. 

Most of the time, we have the unfortunate 
habit of failing to acknowledge our gratitude 
tor the personal sacrifices and contributions 
of our citizens until it is a matter of his- 
tory. Once in awhile, though, we recognize 
our collective debt before time has taken 
its toll of our pioneers. Today is one of 
these fortunate instances. 

The growth of our great land from a few 
eastern colonies to a mighty colossus came 
about ‘because America spawned men of 
vision, men who looked forward despite hard- 
ship and personal sacrifice, men who con- 
tinued to fight for a dream in the face of 
almost impossible odds. 

It is in memory of this valiant vanguard 
that we meet today to honor Billy Clapp. 
We honor him for his full contribution to 
the Columbia River Basin project. We hon- 
or him also as a symbol of the determined 
men who turned Grand Coulee from a dream 
into a living monument to man's faith in 
the future. 

In honoring Billy Clapp, we also pay hom- 
age to Gale Matthews, Ed Southard, Sam 
Hill, Paul Donaldson, Rufus Woods, A, A. 
Goldsmith, Frank Bell, Nat Washington, 
Willis Batcheller, and, of course, Jim O’Sul- 
livan. We pay homage also to many others— 
the countless men and women of the Col- 
umbia Basin who supported this group 
morally and financially in the long struggle. 

The Columbia River, through its enormous 
flow and rapid fall, is the greatest power 
stream in the civilized world. As a source 
of power, it is mightier than the Mississippi, 
greater than the Volga. It dwarfs the Gan- 
ges, the Euphrates, the Yangtze, the Yukon, 
and the Amazon in its value to man. 

Pully one-third of the hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the United States lies along this great 
river. Its waters coursing to the ocean mean 
life and progress to a great region of our 
country, and its contributions to America 
far transcend its immediate benefits in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

To harness the waters of the Columbia 
Tequired a daring spirit, a strength of will, 
and a vision of the future, as great as the 
river itself. The successful harnessing of 
the Columbia River, at Grand Coulee, has 
been described as an epic struggle made 
possible by the indomitable spirit of man. 

It required the construction of the larg- 
est concrete structure in the world—an 
undertaking which has been approached 
Only in the building of the Great Pyramid 
of Egypt. 

It required 10 million cubic yards of con- 
crete—enough to build a highway across 
the Nation. ‘ 
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It required materials which would fill a 
train some 3,000 miles long. 

But, primarily, it required that the will 
of the people be made known through men 
like Billy Clapp and Jim O'Sullivan and 
their friends. It needed the essence of 
American spirit, fostered by undaunted 
courage and determined devotion, to become 
reality. 

Billy Clapp supplied the Idea—the idea of 
a dam across the Columbia at Grand Coulee. 
It was first publicized in the Wenatchee Daily 
World by Rufus Woods 43 years ago today. 

Although history may have forgotten, 1 
year later, Ole Kallstad, a carpenter here in 
Ephrata, wrote to the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion suggesting that power created by the 
dam could be used to pump water into the 
coulee. 

Here was the idea. Here was the method. 
And, to their everlasting credit, we had the 
men who could carry forth through the long 
years of struggle which lay ahead. I will 
not recount the bitter fight which consumed 
the years. However, it was epic in its pro- 
portions. 

Throughout the years, faced with fall- 
ures, setbacks, hidden and powerful opposi- 
tion, thwarted by lack of funds, Billy Clapp 
and his friends fought the good fight for an 
ideal—an ideal which is now firmly planted 
in America. 

This band of men believed that the re- 
sources of the Nation belonged to the people 
of the United States, that the resources of 
water and land were to be developed for 
the benefit of the people, that the fruits of 
our resources belonged to the many, not the 
few. 

Even as Billy Clapp unfolded the dream of 
a gigantic dam at Grand Coulee, an alter- 
nate proposal to irrigate the area through 
a series of gravity canals was being seri- 
ously pushed. I do not have to remind 
Billy Clapp of the forces of reaction which 
seized upon this proposal to thwart full 
development of the Columbia River. 

There were public statements such as this: 
“Probably nothing more visionary or imprac- 
tical or ruthless with waste of public funds 
has come in the mass of schemes to use the 
taxpayer’s money than the Coulee Dam 
project.” 

A leading legislator said, “Grand Coulee is 
the most colossal fraud in the history of 
America.” 

One newspaper in the area editorialized, 
„It is too great in volume, but it is vastly 
more impressive in the magnitude of its 
folly.” 

Even those who strongly urged the project 
could not have foretold the great contribu- 
tion which Grand Coulee made to our Nation 
in time of peace and in time of war. Fur- 
thermore, in spanning the Columbia River, 
the project ushered in a new era of resource 
development in the Pacific Northwest—an 
era which stressed the multiple-purpose con- 
cept of resource development. The early 
backers, I am sure, did not realize the tre- 
mendous recreational and fish and wildlife 
benefits which would flow from this under- 
taking. 

Many, I am equally sure, had notions of 
the terrific economic impact which would 
result. New opportunities for farmers, busi- 
nessmen, the professions—for everyone, in 
fact. Yet, I feel that even the most liberal 
concept then existing would today prove 
conservative. 

Recent studies by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation illustrate the practical economic 
values to an area of continued expansion of 
irrigation development. For example, these 
studies found that a typical mature develop- 
ment involving 1,000 acres of new irrigation 
creates 13 farming opportunities, supporting 
49 persons, and producing an average of 
about $140,000 of crops each year. Addi- 
tional investment in farm property, ma- 
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chinery, equipment, and supplies totals 
about $425,000. More indirectly, the new 


1,000 acres of irrigated land provide 66 jobs 
supporting 163 people in urban areas. 

Hindsight is a questionable virtue, but had 
we known then what we know now, we would 
have built more Grand Coulees in the Pacific 
Northwest during those years. We would 
have installed more power. We would have 
developed more irrigable land. The lessons 
of the recent past prove that reclamation 
projects stand as oases of stability in the 
States where full development has been 
pressed. 

In terms of the Columbia Basin, irrigation 
water has been available to thirsty lands of 
the project for only 10 years. In 1950, the 
project areas supported only limited dry 
farming and some stock raising. The popu- 
lation totaled a little more than 30,000— 
many of whom were engaged directly or in- 
directly with construction of the project 
facilites. Today, the project area encom- 
passes a population in excess of 70,000. 

Water is now available to over 440,000 
acres with crops totaling almost $41 million 
grown this year. In the few years since the 
first water was put on the land, the cumula- 
tive gross value of crops total almost $200 
million, 

The total cost of works constructed by the 
Federal Government in this complex project 
exceeds $533 million. Income to the project 
from the sale of power generated at Grand 
Coulee Dam, together with the annual op- 
eration and maintenance payments by the 
water users, now totals over $204 million. 
Power sales account for about 94 percent of 
the total income. 

A few moments ago I mentioned that Billy 
Clapp and his associates met with dificul- 
ties as they worked to bring about the 
Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin 
project. An undertaking of so vast and un- 
precedentéd scope could not be expected to 
be brought into being without a certain: 
amount of complex problems. And so it is 
that even today we have encountered dif- 
ferences and difficulties. 

We hear the statements: “Why worry 
about full development of the project—par- 
ticularly in the light of the current crop 
surplus situation?” or “Why go on when 
further development will only mean more 
competition for the existing operation?” 

I'm sure that Billy Clapp's close friend, 
Jim O'Sullivan, would give such statements 
short shrift. And, for far more than senti- 
mental reasons, too, There are sound 
economic and social reasons which make 
continued development of the Columbia 
Basin project imperative. To call a halt 
when the irrigation potential is only half 
realized would be shortsighted, to say the 
very least. 

One of the stratagems advanced by the ad- 
herents of the gravity irrigation canal to 
block development of the Grand Coulee was 
to seek restriction on the height of the dam. 
Ed Southard once wrote to Jim O'Sullivan, 
who was then in California, that “* * * that 
high dam is the fight we have to win 
the low dam is only half development.” 

And, so it is today. Four hundred and 
forty thousand acres in the project area is 
only half development. Our Nation is not 
rich enough to let this land lie fallow. We 
must work this land—this land which has so 
much to offer to America. 

The present problem regarding repayment 
of project costs has been with us for a 
decade. It is complex—but no more com- 
plex than the problems which were over- 
come by Billy Clapp and his friends in bring- 
ing this project to fruition. In fact, the re- 
payment problem is paled by comparison. 

Secretary Udall has endorsed the legisla- 
tion to defer the 1962 drainage assessment, 
and the bill has been reported out by the 
Senate Interior Subcommittee on Irrigation 
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and Reclamation. We are hopeful that the 
measure can be passed this session. 

A highly qualified three-man board has 
been appointed to review the situation and 
to consider actions which need to be taken 
to correct it. The board's report is due by 
August 1. By September 1, we hope to de- 
velop a proposed contract—based on the re- 
port of the board—which will mean positive 
growth, rather than negative stagnation, At 
the same time, we plan to offer suggestions 
to rid the project of problems that have 
plagued it for years. 

We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O'Sullivan many years 
ago, it is time to stop talking and start act- 
ing. 

We are determined to find a permanent 
and fair solution to the problem. 

Once the basic policy outlines are estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the people of this 
area—in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under its Commissioner, Floyd 
E. Dominy—must work together construc- 
tively. We must be able to go to Congress 
next spring with an answer—based on an 
ability to repay—that will assure the full de- 
velopment of Columbia River Basin land. 
Today, we have half a project—which is 
much the same as building only half a dam. 

This is our determination and we will work 
cooperatively to bring a new era of progress 
to the Columbia River Basin project—a new 
breath of life which, like the New Deal of 
three decades ago, put the dam across the 
Columbia. A new era which will mean re- 
newed growth to this area, a new era which 
is based on the same dedicated purpose of 
the man and the others whom we honor to- 
day. 

We honor Billy Clapp—as an individual for 
his major contribution in the development 
of the great inland empire. We honor him 
also as a symbol of the spirit which made 
this project a reality—a spirit which joins 
men like Billy Clapp in common cause to 
storm the ramparts of the mighty. 

The story of Billy Clapp—a story also of 
Jim O'Sullivan, Paul Donaldson, Gale Mat- 
thews, Ed Southard, and Rufus Woods, and 
countless others in this area—is also part of 
a greater story. 

Their efforts were a chapter in the fight of 
the people of the United States to wrest con- 
trol of their natural resources from the 
hands of the shortsighted. Theirs was a 
fight of real progress versus timidity, faith 
versus failure, right versus might. They 
were fighters—in tune with the tides of their 
time, moving in the vanguard of the future. 

Because they had a vision of progress, be- 
cause they had courage to rebound repeated- 
ly from failure, because they were deter- 
mined to win, their efforts were crowned 
with success. With this legacy behind us, 
we must carry forth the work started by Billy 
Clapp's vision 43 years ago today. 


With this spirit to guide us, with this ex- 
ample and other courageous examples to in- 
spire us, we will fulfill the promise of this 
land. We will move forward to complete 
this great project, ever mindful that to falter 
and fail in our efforts is to repudiate the 
heritage bequeathed to us by Billy Clapp and 
those he symbolizes. 


Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, in reply to 
an article that recently appeared in the 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp entitled “Behind 
the Iron Curtain,” issued to the Mem- 
bers of Congress by Attorney Vincent 
B. Welch, of Washington, D.C., describ- 
ing his observations on his recent visit 
to Poland, I have received a letter to- 
gether with copy of a letter sent to the 
author by our colleague, THADDEUS M. 
Macurowicz. The pentleman from 
Michigan, in spite of his numberless du- 
ties, as a Member of Congress, has pur- 
posely visited Poland on two occasions 
in the last 4 years to make an on the 
spot evaluation of conditions in order 
to present, if need be, to the Congress 
full and detailed facts. I am satisfied 
that as a result of his investigation and 
study that he is thoroughly familiar with 
the present situation in Poland. He has 
been a student of the history of Poland 
and its people past and present during 
his entire life and a keen follower of hap- 
penings in that country. In order that 
all of us may profit by his straight- 
forward opinion of the present situation, 
I hope that the Members will read his 
interesting and enlightening reply to the 
writer of that article, Behind the Iron 
Curtain.” The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: On July 5, 1961, one Vin- 
cent B. Welch, Washington attorney, circu- 
lated among the membership of both the 
House of Representatives and the Senate his 
article in the Bowdoin College Alumnus, en- 
titled “Behind the Iron Curtain.” 

Since this article has been inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and since it contains 
many gross misrepresentations, I enclose 
herewith, for your information, my reply to 
him. 

I wish to call to your attention that Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, in a report to the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
week, completely denied and rebutted most 
of the allegations contained in Mr. Welch's 
letter. 

The Secretary's report is contained in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, of July 17, 1961, on 
page 11762, and should be read carefully by 
any who might have been influenced by Mr. 
Welch's letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
THADDEUS M. Machnowicz, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 18, 1961. 
Mr. Vincent B. WELCH, 
Attorney at Law, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, WELCH: I have your letter of July 
5, with which you enclosed a copy of your 
article “Behind the Iron Curtain,” in which 
you discuss your impressions resulting from 
an 8-day tour of Poland this summer. Your 
article contains a few correct observations, 
but with them such a tremendous amount of 
grossly unfair allegations inconsistent with 
actual facts, that I feel constrained to re- 
ply, particularly since the article has been 
distributed to the entire membership of Con- 
gress, inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
and it is quite obvious that it was your in- 
tention to influence congressional opinion 
on pending legislation. 

You stated that after 48 hours in Poland, 
you were in “somewhat of a state of hyp- 
notized amazement." I accept your descrip- 
tion of your state of hypnosis as an explana- 
tion of your completely inaccurate descrip- 
tion of the state of mind of the Polish people. 
In justifying my own ability to properly 
evaluate the true situation in Poland, may 
I say to you that I have been there twice 
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in the last 4 years, also that from personal 
experience I know the situation in pre-Com- 
munist Poland. 

You are completely right when you state 
that the present Government of Poland is 
completely communistic and that the degree 
of suppression of human rights, particularly 
with reference to the church, is again in- 
creasing in tempo after the slight liberaliza- 
tion which was accomplished by the Polish 
people's revolt in June 1956. You are also 
correct in your observation that presently 
“over 90 percent of the Polish people live in 
relative poverty.“ But at this point the 
correctness of your report completely ends. 

When you say that the Polish people in- 
dividually “despise us, particularly the 
Americans," you are completely and thor- 
oughly wrong. Thousands of Americans who 
have visited Poland in the last few years 
have been almost unanimous in their ob- 
servation that hardly anywhere in the world, 
on either side of the Iron Curtain, do the 
Americans enjoy such respect and friend- 
ship as they do from the people of Poland. 
No one to my knowledge, with your single 
exception, has been in Poland even 24 hours 
without noticing that. All reports, private 
and official, confirm that fact. 

The most convincing proof of that is the 
tremendously enthusiastic and friendly re- 
ception that was given by the Polish people 
to former Vice President Nixon when he 
visited that country last year. Despite the 
fact that the Polish Communist Government 
did everything it could to withhold from the 
people of Poland the facts about the route or 
timing of Vice President Nixon’s travel, the 
people turned out in surprisingly vast num- 
bers to enthusiastically demonstrate their 
high degree of friendship to the American 
people. Mr. Nixon himself, after his return 
to the United States, declared that nowhere 
in his travels throughout the world, on 
either side of the Iron Curtain, did he ex- 
perience such warm, spontaneous and sincere 
welcome. How can you explain this mani- 
festation in view of your claim that the 
Polish people “despise the Americans?” 

You are also in complete error when you 
say that “over 90 percent of the Polish people 
are Communists or communistic in sym- 
pathy, through dedication, brainwashing or 
abject fear.“ Nothing could be further from 
the truth than that statement, and again 
almost unanimous private and official re- 
ports from those who saw Poland in the last 
few years, not in a hypnotic state of mind, 
confirm my statement. As a matter of fact, 
I would state, on the basis of my own ob- 
servation and knowledge of conditions in 
Poland, that it would be much nearer to 
the truth that nearly 90 percent of the people 
of Poland are anti-Communists, hate com- 
munism and will never accept it. If free 
elections were permitted in Poland today, 
there would be an overwhelming vote for 
our American-type of democracy—and that 
feeling exists not only among the older gen- 
eration but among the college and university 
students and the youth in general. 

You refer in your letter to the bloody re- 
volt of the Polish people in June 1956, for 
“bread and freedom.” The fact of that re- 
volt in itself puts a lie to your claim. But 
more important than that, as you yourself 
point out, and as many observers agree, that 
revolt was led by workers and by students. 
How then can you justify your preposterous 
statement that over 90 percent of the Polish 
people are Communists or Communists in 
sympathy?” I consider that allegation of 
yours as utterly erroneous and am shocked 
by the carelessness and ruthlessness with 
which you make it. 

I believe that your difficulty may well be 
the same as that encountered by many other 
sincere but uninformed Americans; namely, 
that they cannot or will not differentiate be- 
tween the people of Poland and the Govern- 
ment of Poland, which was imposed upon 
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them against their will and without giving 
them an opportunity to participate in deci- 
sions regarding their national future. 

May I remind you that the present Com- 
munist Government in Poland resulted from 
decisions made at Yalta and Teheran where 
the Poles, who were then our allies, were not 
represented, and may I remind you further 
that our own Government took part in those 
meetings and must be charged, in part at 
least, with responsibility for creating con- 
ditions which enabled the Communists to 
take Poland over against the will of its peo- 
ple. Under such circumstances it ill be- 
hooves us to taunt the Polish people for 
having a kind of government which it had 
not part in creating. 

The situation in Poland is bad econom- 
ically and politically, but the Polish people, 
under the spiritual leadership of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, have shown a remarkably strong 
spirit of resistance to Communist ideology. 
It is up to us in the United States to en- 
courage this spirit of resistance rather than 
discourage it by completely false and unfair 
allegations, Certainly we cannot, nor should 
we, encourage or invite the Polish people to 
armed revolt at this time when it could lead 
only to a bloody purge and worse repression, 
unless we in the United States are ready to 
assist and join them in such armed resist- 
ance. Are we ready to give this help to 
them? What was our response to the Poznan 
revolt in 1956, or the brave revolt of the 
Hungarian patriots? These two instances 
have alerted the people of Poland to the 
truth that armed revolt at this time would 
be a tragic error and that the only wise 
course for the people of Poland is to follow 
the leadership of such men as Cardinal 
Wyszynski, who advises prudence and cau- 
tion until the Western Powers are ready and 
willing to correct the injustices created by 
the Yalta and Teheran agreements. 

I sincerely hope you will recognize the 
gross injustice you have done not only to 
the people of Poland, but to the cause of 
Justice and democracy throughout the world, 
and will do whatever can be done to atone 
for it by a correction of the careless mis- 
Statements contained in your letter. 


Member of Congress. 


Propaganda Poison Unleashed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp’my remarks 
during the Human Events Political Ac- 
tion Conference on July 15, 1961, in 
Washington, D.C.: 

Two weeks ago the House of Representa- 
tives appropriated the staggering and unbe- 
Uevable sum of $42 billion in order to pro- 
vide this Nation for just 1 year with those 
Weapons which will protect it from the po- 
tential military aggression of the Soviets. 
The unanimous vote of the House indicates 
the necessity of maintaining the strongest 
Possible military defense posture. 

There are those of us who believe that we 
are not going to have an all-out nuclear war; 
that the firepower between the East and the 
West is fairly well balanced; that the Com- 
munists are not going to risk the total de- 
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struction of their cities by engaging in such 
a conflict. And why should they? 

Look how far they have come in the short 
space of 40 years. As we all know, today they 
dominate one-third of the land mass of the 
earth and an equal proportion of its people: 
They have done this not so much by outward 
or military aggression but by the use of a 
new weapon of warfare called indirect ag- 
gression or subversion and infiltration. Al- 
though the third world war has already begun 
and the Communists have been using this 
new weapon with remarkable success for a 
number of years, few people until recently 
have been willing to admit its success, al- 
though the evidence has been overwhelming. 

While, as I have pointed out, we have 
spent astronomical sums for military hard- 
ware, our expenditures and our efforts to 
combat indirect aggression have been prac- 
tically nil by comparison. It took Cuba to 
wipe out this blind spot. If the Communists 
had been foolish enough to try to take Cuba 
by military force, they would have failed 
miserably because we would have moved in 
with everything we had. Yet through in- 
direct aggression, infiltration and subversion, 
Havana today is as Communist-controlled 
as Moscow and Peiping. 

Today in the meantime Khrushchey dis- 
tracts the attention of the world by sword- 
rattling in Berlin—by parading a mighty 
and nasty looking air force. But, as in the 
past, he’s not going to push so far or 80 
hard that the shooting starts. 

The truth is in my opinion that the So- 
viets have abandoned the centuries-old 
concept of war. They have discovered that 
a man killed by a bullet is useless. He can 
dig no coal. They believe that a demolished 
city is useless. Its mills produce no cloth. 
The objective of modern warfare is to cap- 
ture intact the minds of the people and their 
possessions so they can be put to use. If 
we have to be conquered by destructive nu- 
clear age weapons, it will be considered a 
setback by the Kremlin. 

So while we necessarily respond to the 
new Communist manufactured crisis in 
Berlin by putting more guns and planes into 
our arsenal because we can’t afford to take 
a chance, the Kremlin continues its Lao, 
African, and Cuban type of indirect aggres- 
sion or subversion throughout the free world 
including the United States—the New York 
Times to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We are their prime target. We are the 
only real roadblock in their ever-increasing 
drive for world domination. They have 
“sleepers” in every nook and cranny of this 
country, ready and willing to act when the 
Communist timetable requires their special 

Those who grudgingly admit that the Com- 
munists may have succeeded in taking over 
most of the countries now behind the Iron 
Curtain by subversion—those who do not 
deny that the Kremlin as of this moment 
may be boring from within in Laos, in the 
Middle East, in Latin and South America 
but continue to argue that there is no Com- 
munist fifth column in the United States, 
are living in a fool's paradise, 

Communist-instigated agitation and dem- 
onstrations against the United States, as we 
have witnessed all over the globe, will shortly 
begin to flare up in this country. The Com- 
munist-inspired riots against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities in 
San Francisco a year ago were only a prevue. 

At first most of the demonstrations will 
be against grievances or alleged grievances 
that appear to have no Communist connec- 
tion. In most instances, however, they will 
be instigated, directed, and masterminded 
by Khrushchey’s boys. The disturbances 
will be handled so cleverly that many of the 
well-meaning participants will not realize 
that they are mere puppets whose strings 
are being pulled by the highly trained ex- 
perts in Communist psychological warfare, 
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By far the most effective means for sof- 
tening up various segments of the American 
people for Communist internal subversion is 
massive doses of propaganda, timely and 
expertedly administered The Committee on 
Un-American Activities has developed vol- 
umes of evidence with respect to the Com- 
munist propaganda assault on the Ameri- 
can people. Let me tell you about it. 

During the past 2 years, the Committee 
has conducted extensive hearings at the 
various ports of entry in the United States. 
These hearings have disclosed that today 
there are coming into this country each year 
through the United States mail approxi- 
mately 10 million pieces of subtle, effective 
Communist propaganda from Iron’ Curtain 
countries and Communist centers located in 
friendly nations. Let me describe one of a 
series of almost identical committee hear- 
ings dealing with Communist political prop- 
aganda, held in a few of the 45 ports of 
entry for mail in the United States. 

Our committee met in Buffalo some time 
ago. On the courtroom floor were dozens 
of large sacks of mail directed to the Buf- 
falo area which came from behind the Iron 
Curtain. Sacks were opened at random and 
their contents dumped on the tables. Eighty 
percent of the mail in those sacks was pro- 
Russian propaganda in one form or another, 
emanating from Communist countries, ad- 
dressed to people in the Buffalo community. 
Part of this propaganda, printed in 11 dif- 
ferent languages, is directed to various na- 
tionality groups; often to individuals who 
have migrated to the United States from 
satellite nations, or who have families still 
living under the Kremlin's heel. 

The propaganda is cleverly and subtly pre- 
sented In magazines, newspapers, and pam- 
phlets which, from a casual perusal, do not 
reveal the poison they contain. Expensive 
magazines, comparable in size and format 
to our Life and Look, are sent free, or sell 
for only a small fraction of the cost of print- 
ing. They are obviously subsidized by the 
Communist propaganda agencies, since they 
carry no advertising whatsoever, 

The U.S. Information Agency testified that 
the boys in the Kremlin are spending more 
$1 billion a year on all forms of Communist 
propaganda, directed to every country in 
the world. Exactly what portion of this 
amount the comrades spend for the edifica- 
tion of the people of the United States is in 
the process of being determined. However, 
these bright-colored pictorial magazines, 
newspapers, and seemingly innocuous pam- 
phlets, containing articles bearing attractive 
titles, are at this very moment being shipped 
into this country in huge quantities and at 
an accelerated rate. 

The evidence at the hearings shows that, 
when the Communists want to influence the 
attitude of certain nationality groups in 
this country on current political and other 
issues, there appears a rash of concentrated 
mailings to these groups, carrying the Com- 
munist line on the issue. 

People who receive these mailings are 
often those who have fied Iron Curtain 
countries and settled in the United States, 
or who have families and relatives in those 
countries. They become greatly disturbed 
when they find that the Communists know 
their addresses in the United States. Many 
were so upset that they changed their resl- 
dences and their names. Some became panic- 
stricken when, within a few weeks there- 
after, similar mailings arrived bearing their 
new addresses and their changed names. 

Our committee determined how these ad- 
dresses were obtained by the oversea Com- 
munist propagandists. The findings illus- 
trate how effective one Communist can be. 
The argument made by the leftwing that 
there is nothing to fear because there are 
so few Communists in the United States Is 
again negated. _Here is one method used. A 
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member of the Communist Party joins, say, 
& Polish singing society. His Communist 
connections, of course, are unknown to the 
members of the group. He surreptitiously 
obtains the mailing list of the organization. 
One of his obligations to the Communist 
conspiracy is fulfilled when he sneaks that 
list behind the Iron Curtain. 

Let me give you a few excerpts from the 
record of the hearings which indicate how 
these people feel about the material they 
receive. A woman writes to a postal official 
as follows: “Lately I have been receiving 
propaganda from abroad. I do not know 
who sent my name in or how they found my 
address, Please return this material. My 
husband and I do not want trouble with this 
Government.” 

One person begs: “Please do not let these 
things pass through. I do not need this 
smelly stuff.“ 

A former resident of Berlin has this to say: 
“I would like to advise you that I do not want 
any máil sent to me sealed from Berlin. This 
is a black, dirty Communist Party literature 
to return us new Americans to our native 
countries. I am loyal to my new home, the 
United States of America, and do not want 
to hear any of that kind of literature. Please 
destroy all that.” 

A group of displaced persons wrote as fol- 
lows: “We, the displaced persons, been get- 
ting by mail Communist propaganda here in 
five different languages. First it started with 
small sheets now they are mailing large 
printed sheets over every other month call- 
ing us back, it is our duty to be back in 
your own country. We shorten the working 
hours and raise the pay 30 percent, don't 
slave there, they don't want you there where 
you are now slaving your life out. 

“We are very sorry we cannot give our 
names and addresses in this letter; we are in 
fear of danger same as five Russian seamen 
been kidnapped from here, most of us are 
as citizen now. All we ask kindly to stop the 
propaganda mail coming over so we can live 
peacefully; we don't want their propaganda 
here and we don’t want to be victims.” 

A professor at one of our universities said 
in handing the committee this magazine with 
three attractive girls on its cover: “Here is 
a bit of East German literary work. It is to 
be assumed that it is being circulated in ap- 
preciable quantity in this country by mail. 

“Iam concerned about the influence of this 
propaganda upon the average person in this 
country. While one may argue that no red- 
blooded American could ever be affected by 
this literature, it is my experience that it 
requires more than an ordinary degree of 
sophistication in these matters to become 
fully aware of the presumptuousness of this 
magazine. 

“This is obviously a Government-sub- 
sidized venture; no East German publisher 
is in a position to finance this grade of 
translation which, by Iron Curtain stand- 
ards, is of excellent graphic quality. They 
take unfair advantage of the absence of 
censorship by the United States mail to 
further their shady cause, which is to cast 
doubt upon the U.S. position toward Russia. 
They provide additional eyewash for those 
who are eager to forget the Hungarian 
struggle for freedom, and to break down 
American morale by ‘proving’ that the Rus- 
sians aren’t so bad after all. 

“This is sneaky business. It is an ex- 
ample of the new twist in Red psychological 
warfare. 

“The stuff is poisonous. May be some edu- 
eation by your committee of potential 
recipients of such propaganda would help.” 

George Sokolsky in a recent column, in 
his usually effective way, pinpoints the issue. 
He wrote: “I hold in my hand a magazine 
similar to hundreds, perhaps thousands, that 
have been sent Hungarians living in the 
United States, which shows that the Com- 
munists in Budapest have the addresses of 
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Hungarians in the United States in detail. 
It is obvious that this is a propaganda maga- 
zine. The question that bothers me is how 
the Communists got the addresses of all the 
Hungarian refugees in the United States. Is 
the Post Office of the United States to be 
used to put pressure upon persons living 
within the United States? Hungarians in 
this country are incensed at receiving these 
unsolicited papers. 

“The Hungarians could not have had all 
these names and addresses unless they main- 
tained a large espionage system in this coun- 
try. How could this magazine get these 
addresses in such minute detail unless some- 
one in the United States compiled a list? 
It takes time, labor, and expense to get up 
such a list of hundreds or thousands of per- 
sons scattered all over the United States. 
Who does this job? 

“Neither the State Department nor any 
other agency of the Government is entitled 
to cover up for spies on the ground that we 
do not wish to have bad relations with a 
country. Why these spies are permitted to 
operate is not readily explainable except that 
our laws give them an advantage that does 
not exist in any other country.” 

Of course, I would not want to lead you 
to believe that the propaganda is directed 
solely to nationality groups and those who 
have ties in Iron Curtain countries. In fact, 
only a small percentage of the total propa- 
ganda coming through the mails is devoted 
to this group. Of the more than 1,000 dif- 
ferent types of these periodicals which come 
to our shores each year, the great mass is 
printed in English and goes to native-born 
Americans; to our libraries, colleges, semi- 
naries, and to people with extreme left-wing 
propensities who are in positions to mold 
American opinion. 

There is another facet to this Communist 
propaganda offensive. Some months ago the 
country was flooded with what purported to 
be scientific radio journals from the Soviet 
Union. Great prominence was given in these 
journals to a quiz for ham radio operators, 
A series of prizes were offered to the winners. 

It is significant that, after the contestant 
had answered the questions, which in them- 
selves were filled with propaganda, he was 
asked to give his address, the call letters of 
his radio station, and other pertinent infor- 
mation about his activities as a ham oper- 
ator. It would be presumptuous for me to 
detail how highly valuable such information 
is, not only to the propagandists but also to 
the Russian secret police. 

Our postal and customs officials testified 
that of the tremendous number who par- 
ticipated in this contest, several thousand 
won the second prize. It was a copy of a 
publication entitled “Radio Moscow.” The 
Communists certainly got a lot of mileage 
out of the rubles spent on this one. 

Perhaps the most revealing development 
was brought to light in hearings at New 
York. These hearings were being held a 
few months after the Hungarian revolution. 
One of the exhibits was a magazine dated 
a few months before the Hungarian freedom 
fighters rebelled against Commiunist oppres- 
sion. It was published in Hungary, but 
printed in English, and widely distributed in 
the United States. 

It was interesting to read, immediately 
after the revolution, from this propaganda 
sheet printed immediately before the revolu- 
tion, how the Hungarian people were happy 
and content and how they were prospering 
under the Communist regime. This piece of 
propaganda was done so cleverly that, had 
not the revolution and subsequent Russian 
atrocities taken place, thousands of Amer- 
icans, particularly those of Hungarian extrac- 
tion, would have been duly convinced of 
the alleged success of a benovelent Commu- 
nist regime in Hungary. 

Now, of course, a great hue and cry has 
gone up from the leftwing. charging the 
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committee with censorship and trying to de- 
prive the American people of scientific and 
cultural literature from the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Let's see how uplifting, cultural, and sci- 
entific some of this unlabeled literature is— 
literature which is sent unsolicited to mil- 
lions of Americans whose addresses have been 
surreptitiously obtained by the Communist 
apparatus operating within the United 
States. Here is a highly cultural and elevat- 
ing treatise, thousands of which have been 
distributed not only in the United States 
but also in most of the countries of the free 
world. It is part of the evidence taken 
from the mall sacks during the hearings of 
our committee in Buffalo. It was printed 
in Communist China in 1958. It is entitled, 
“Data on Atrocities of U.S. Army in South 
Korea.” Here are a few choice, high-level 
quotes: “From the very first day of their 
occupation, the American imperialists have 
been trying hard to convert South Korea 
into a project for squeezing out maximum 
profit for the millionaires of Wall Street and 
an outpost for their aggression of the Asian 
Continent.“ 

A little further on we read this: The 
American imperialists since 1950 have com- 
mitted atrocities unprecedented in the his- 
tory of mankind in their aggressive war in 
Korea, They have massacred at random in- 
nocent people in Korea. They have destroyed 
and pillaged more than 5,000 schools, 1,000 
hospitals and clinics.” 

Again we read: “The American soldiers 
arrested Kim Bu Ing, a dockworker in In- 
chon, for the only reason that she was a 
member of the women’s union. After vio- 
lating and torturing her by every means, they 
stripped her naked, burnt her with a heated 
iron poker and then killed her.” 

On another page we find this: “That same 
month, the American soldiers arrested a 
peasant only because he was a model farmer, 
passed wire through his nose and ears, pierced 
his hands with a bayonet, nailed the words 
‘model farmer’ on his forehead and dragged 
him around the village before they killed 
him.“ 

This highly cultural periodical then pro- 
ceeds to tell what the American soldiers did 
to this farmer's daughter-in-law. It is 80 
heinous, vile, and filthy that I am unable 
to quote what it says. 

As late as February 25, 1958, it ts alleged 
that: “U.S. soldiers beat a Korean boy, aged 
13, and stabbed with a knife his legs and 
arms on the false charge of theft.“ The 
boy was put into a box, the lid was nailed 
down, it was loaded into a helicopter which 
took the box north of Seoul where the cargo 
was dumped, and the boy left to die.“ 

This piece of lying propaganda contains 
accounts of hundreds of other similar alleged 
atrocities. Being unmarked and unlabeled, 
people reading it after It was distributed by 
members of the Communist Party in the 
United States would have no knowledge 
whatsoever of the fact that it came from the 
propaganda mills of Red China, particularly 
since most of the editions were printed in 
English. 

Some will ask what legislative purpose, 
other than exposing this phase of the cold 
war, did the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities have in making the investiga- 
tions and holding the hearings I have been 
discussing. 

Under the first amendment of the Con- 
stitution, which prohibits interference with 
freedom of speech and the press, these pub- 
lications cannot be banned. The committee 
has no thought of attempting to do so. We 
do, however, have a law known as the Foreign 
Agents’ Registration Act, passed in 1938, 
which requires that all political and sub- 
versive propaganda coming from abroad must 
be properly labeled so that the recipient will 
know the source and nature of the material. 
It is similar to our pure food and drug laws 
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which require that bottles and packages con- 
taining certain foods and medicines, espe- 
cially poison, must be labeled as to content. 
If the law requires that poison which may go 
into our stomachs must be clearly identified, 
it certainly should require that poison for 
the mind be also unmistakably labeled. 

While the Foreign Agents! Registration Act 
apparently requires proper labeling, Commu- 
nist propagandists have found loopholes and 
weaknesses which they have exploited. They 
are such that our customs and postal offi- 
cials testified that they never saw one piece 
of the propaganda I have been talking about 
so labeled, except that which was sent to the 
Library of Congress, embassies, and other 
agencies of Goverrment. 

The straw of absurdity that broke the 
camel's back of patience in these hearings 
was the development of the fact that the 
taxpayers of the United States, who at pres- 
ent are subsidizing our tremendous postal 
deficit, help to pay the heavy cost of deliver- 
ing this propaganda which would destroy us. 

As a result of these extensive hearings on 
the flow of Communist propaganda into the 
United States, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and I intro- 
duced bills which would plug up these loop- 
holes in the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act 
and compel the labeling of this material as 
contemplated and intended by the original 
1938 act. 

On March 17 of this year some of us had 
the shock of our lives. The President issued 
an Executive order directing that Communist 
propaganda should be delivered to the ad- 
dressees, even though it was unsolicited and 
unlabeled and in violation of at least the 
intent and purpose of the Foreign Agents’ 
Registration Act. Most of this propaganda 
was in bulk. All first-class mail and solicited 
second- and third-class material has been 
delivered without delay even though it has 
not been labeled as intended by the 1938 act. 
Since the Presidential order in March, I 
have been informed by the Deputy Collector 
of Customs at New York that Communist 
propaganda coming through the mails alone 
has increased 120 percent. 

The Walter bill to plug up the holes in 
the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act so that 
this propaganda would be properly labeled 
was on the Consent Calendar of the House 
on May 15. The leftwing Washington Post 
viciously attacked the bill with lies and dis- 
tortions. It supported the President's order 
directing that this unlabeled poison be de- 
livered. It charged that the bill created “an 
office of ideological censorship, empowered to 
put ideas in quarantine lest they infect 
American minds.” 

The editorial stated that: “It would keep 
Americans generally from learning what they 
needed to know about the world they live 
in; that it would substitute for free choice 
of a free people as to what they want to read 
the judgment of an official censor.” 

You can readily understand the feeling 
of utter frustration at such charges on the 
part of those who labored to bring about 
vitally needed legislation when it_is so dis- 
torted and misrepresented in the press of 
the Nation's Capital. 

As I have said, this bill does nothing more 
than carry out the purpose and intent of 
the original Foreign Agents’ Registration 
Act of 1938 and that is to require the label- 
ing of foreign political propaganda as it 
Was defined in that act. There is no censor- 
ship. There could be no withholding under 
this legislation, if the propaganda was labeled 
as to source, In view of what I have said, 
what do you think of this last statement of 
the Washington Post editorial: “Mr. WALTER 
aims to slip this bill through the House with- 
out hearings on it, without opinions on it 
from the executive agencies which would 
have to administer it.” $ à 

What do you think of that statement 
after 2 years of hearings and when I point 
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out that the bill was requested, recom- 
mended, and drafted by the very agency 
which administers the Foreign Agents’ 
Registration Act? 

As I said before, we spend billions to 
create weapons to protect us from military 
aggression. On the other hand, we have 
countless roadblocks thrown into the path 
of every effort to protect this Nation from 
internal subyersion. It comes not only from 
leftwing newspapers like the Washington 
Post but also from agencies of Government. 

This bill which I have been talking about 
was introduced on March 21, 1961. It was 
on the Calendar for the first time on May 
15, 1961. It was again on the Calendar of 
the House on June 19, 1961. That morning 
it was faced with another vicious editorial 
by the Washington Post. 

The straw that broke the camel's back, 
however, was the fact that on the morning 
of June 19, 3 months after the bill was 
introduced, after it had been on the Cal- 
endar of the House, the committee received 
a report from the Attorney General attack- 
ing the bill. It is significant that some of 
the very language used in the Washington 
Post editorial of May 14 appeared subse- 
quently in this belated Attorney General's 
opinion—if you could call it that. In fact, 
no respectable member of the bar could 
justify it as a legal opinion or an analysis 
of the bill. It was a political statement in 
support of the President’s Executive order 
allowing this unlabeled and unsolicited 
propaganda to be delivered to the addresses 
in this country. I cannot prove it, but I 
would bet my bottom dollar that it was writ- 
ten on direction from the eggheads in the 
State Department who from the very be- 
ginning of this administration, time after 
time, in incident after incident, have 
adopted a policy of Let's not make Khru- 
shchey unhappy.” 

Tt is obvious from this so-called opinion 
that it was these addlebrained leftwing 
liberals in the State Department who also 
dictated the Presidential order to let this 
poison through unlabeled. 


Colorado River Storage Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, there is presently before the Appro- 
priations Committee the question of 
whether or not we should approve the 
request for funds by the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation to build and all-Federal trans- 
mission grid for the Colorado River 
storage project. Against this we must 
consider the proposal by five electric 
companies to market power from the 
project to the Department’s customers 
over a joint system of utility company 
and Federal lines. This issue will in- 
volve basic congressional policy with re- 
spect to the marketing of Federal power 
and it would be well for us to know just 
what that policy is and how it has 
evolved over the years. 

The need for a Federal power market- 
ing policy came to a head when large 
quantities of Federal power began to be 
available from large multiple-purpose 
projects that had been authorized in the 
late thirties and early forties. 
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It was not until the Flood Control Act 
of 1944 that the policy was first expressed 
in legislative language. It was further 
evolved in connection with the South- 
western and Southeastern Power Admin- 
5 and the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. 


From the outset this policy has sought 
to strike a balance between Government 
and industry. It has avoided encourag- 
ing the growth of one at the expense of 
the other, but at the same time it has 
striven for maximum results in terms 
of benefits to the Nation as a whole. 

It has at no time permitted the De- 
partment of Interior, the sole market- 
ing agent for most Federal power, to as- 
sume an all-inclusive, dominant role by 
constructing all-Federal power systems 
to the exclusion of industry or non-Fed- 
eral groups. Instead, it has encouraged 
and promoted cooperative, joint develop- 
ment in every case possible. 

As a result, no Interior Department 
power marketing agency today has a 
completely all-Federal system. All re- 
flect cooperation and joint use of facili- 
ties to one degree or another. 

FLOOD CONTROL ACT OF 1944 


Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 
1944 contains the first significant dec- 
laration of policy on the subject. With 
regard to the construction of transmis- 
sion lines it states: 

‘The Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
from funds to be appropriated by the Con- 
gress, to construct or acquire, by purchase 
or other agreement, only such transmission 
lines and related facilities as may be nec- 
essary in order to make the power and en- 
ergy generated at said projects available in 
wholesale quantities for sale on fair and 
reasonable terms and conditions to facili- 
ties owned by the Federal Government, pub- 
lic bodies, cooperatives, and privately owned 
companies (Public Law 534, 78th Cong., 58 
Stat. 890). 


In considering this legislation the 
House of Representatives refused to ac- 
cept an amendment drafted by the In- 
terior Department that would have 
granted it much more extensive author- 
ity to build transmission lines. The Sen- 
ate committee reported a bill with a pro- 
vision similar to the one quoted above 
and gave this reason: 

The committee desire an amendment 
which provides a convenient and practical 
method of disposing of power at projects 
under the control of the War Department 
without setting up a public power trust 
which would be unduly competitive with 
established private power utilities. 


Several years later Senator HAYDEN 
emphasized that wheeling agreements 
could be used to carry out this provision 
of the 1944 Flood Control Act: 

We know of no other way of assuring the 
carrying out of the purpose of the Flood Con- 
trol Act, which gives preference to preferred 
customers, such as the Rural Electrification 
Administration cooperatives, to municipali- 
tles, to government itself, except by working 
out proper wheeling agreements. If that can 
be done, we would like to see it done (97 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, p. 7774; July 9, 1951). 


On the same occasion he also said: 

Every member of the committee prefers to 
see private industry do this work where it 
can be done farily and equitably; and we find 
that wherever it is done, it is to the mutual 
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ad vantage of the Government and the private 
utilities (same, p. 7781). 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


One of the first places where the policy 
implicit in the language of the 1944 act 
evolved was the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration. In 1946 SWPA’s Admin- 
istrator proposed the construction of an 
all-Federal transmission network with 
steamplants to cost about $200 million. 
Congress was willing to appropriate only 
$7,500,000, largely for one line which, ac- 
cording to the report of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, will not par- 
allel or duplicate existing private trans- 
mission facilities’—79th Congress, House 
Report 1984, page 30—-Speaker RAYBURN, 
who sponsored the $7.5 million figure, 
said at the time: 

What we are seeking to do by this amend- 
ment is not to parallel anybody's lines, not 
to put anybody out of business, but simply 
to tie this Government property together. 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 92, p. 5131; 
speech delivered on May 16, 1946.) 


After Congress refused to approve the 
plan for a huge exclusively Federal 
transmission network, SWPA began to 
make power marketing arrangements 
with electric companies. The first such 
agreement was in April 1947 with the 
Texas Power & Light Co. This contract 
became a model for other agreements. 

In fiscal 1948 and 1949 Congress re- 
fused new transmission line funds to 
SWPA. The House Appropriations 
Committee report for fiscal 1949 said any 
necessary additional facilities “as may be 
required, should be provided by organi- 
zations in the power business in that 
area where the power is to be distrib- 
uted”—80th Congress, House Report No. 
2038, page 7. 

SWPA Administrator Douglas Wright 
responded to a request and stated: 

I am pleased to advise that it has always 
been the policy of this administration to 
utilize existing facilities in discharging our 
responsibility of distributing and marketing 
power whenever it has been possible to make 
reasonable arrangements to do so. Insofar as 
I know, no agency of the Department of the 
Interior has rejected any reasonable offer of 
this character (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 
95, p. 12031; Aug. 23, 1949). 


Since that time, as a result of num- 
erous wheeling contracts with companies 
and non-Federal groups, SWPA has be- 
come an excellent illustration of the in- 
tegration of Federal power facilities with 
the non-Federal power agencies in the 
area. It has avoided the all-Federal sys- 
tem proposed in 1946. 

In a speech in January 1960, Mr. 
Wright described the SWPA system and 
observed: 

This has been accomplished, not by the 
building of hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of transmission lines, but by sitting 
at a table with private utility companies 
telling them what we had to offer, what they 
needed, and how it could best be put together. 

We think we're getting widespread use 
when we spend $27 million for transmission 
lines and have the use of about $2 billion of 
transmission system. 

SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


The best example of the exclusive use 
of wheeling agreements instead of the 
direct construction of an all-Federal 
transmission system to market power to 
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preference customers is the Southeast- 
ern Power Administration. This agency 
has no Federal transmission lines. In 
cases where Congress did vote transmis- 
sion line funds, other arrangements 
were made subsequently. 

In fiscal 1952 funds were rejected for 
numerous proposed transmission lines. 
That year the Senate Appropriations 
Committee report stated in part: 

Considerable progress has been made in 
the last few years in the negotiation of 
wheeling agreements in other areas of the 
United States, and the committee knows of 
no valid reasons why similar agreements 
cannot be obtained in the southeastern area 
of the United States (82d Cong., S. Rept. 
499, p. 4). 


In the Appropriation Act for 1953 
Congress provided for funds for con- 
structing the Clark Hill-Greenwood line 
and to begin planning on another line, 
but incorporated this limiting proviso in 
the act: 

Provided, That no part of the funds appro- 
priated by this paragraph or any part of the 
unobligated balance appropriated under this 
heading in the Interior Department Appro- 
priation Act for 1952 shall be available for 
the construction of transmission lines and 
related facilities in the southeastern power 
area until (1) a contract with the affected 
power companies in the area of substantially 
the type which has heretofore been executed 
in other power areas for systemwide trans- 
mission of electric power and energy from 
Government-owned projects to preferred 
customers has been executed, or the said 
companies have refused to execute such con- 
tracts, and (2) the Secretary of the Interior 
has so informed the Congress (82d Cong., 
Public Law 470; 66 Stat. 445). 


Congress’ repeated refusal to appro- 
priate funds to build Federal lines made 
it necessary for SEPA in disposing of 
power from projects other than those 
on the Cumberland River—where power 
is sold directly to TVA—to make wheel- 
ing agreements with the existing in- 
vestor-owned electric companies. Under 
these agreements, negotiated from 1951 
to 1956, the companies deliver through 
their lines SEPA power to that agency’s 
preference customers. These wheeling 
agreements have made unnecessary 
larger appropriations and have resulted 
in cheap power for the consumer. 

SEPA Administrator, Charles W. 
Leavy, in a statement in 1958 in connec- 
tion with the 1959 appropriations, noted 
that an adequate transmission system 
with substations for the agency would 
cost about $118 million. The Admin- 
istrator concluded that if the Govern- 
ment had built such a transmission sys- 
tem it would have increased the price of 
power to the wholesale buyers by at least 
25 percent and possibly by an much as 
80 percent in some instances. 

In connection with wheeling agree- 
ments, Mr. Leavy this year told the 
House Appropriations Subcommittee: 

It has been our experience generally that 
once contracts have been negotiated opera- 
tions under the contract are on an amicable 
and on a proper basis (pt. 3, p. 739, Public 
Works Appropriation hearings). 

BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


The Bureau of Reclamation has no 
blanket legislative authority to build 
transmission lines. Generally, its right 
to build them is considered to be implicit 
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in the authorizing legislation for specific 
projects. 

The policy of Congress relative to the 
construction of such facilities by this 
Bureau was summarized by the House 
Committee on Appropriations in a report 
on a Department of Interior appropria- 
tion bill. There the committee said: 

The Bureau of Reclamation should not use 
its power and authority or funds entrusted 
to its care to construct power facilities that 
are not essential to carrying out the purpose 
of the reclamation laws. It is unsound and 
against the principles of our form of gov- 
ernment to appropriate funds for the con- 
struction of transmission lines, switchyards, 
substations, and incidental facilities where 
private capital is prepared to provide them 
(80th Cong., H. Rept. 2038, p. 20). 


In 1949, Senator HAYDEN said concern- 
ing the Department of Interior’s policy 
relative to transmission lines and wheel- 
ing agreements: 

The Department of the Interior has stated 
during the hearings on this bill that its 
policy with respect to arrangements for the 
delivery of power produced at Federal hydro- 
electric projects or for delivery beyond load 
centers is to make wheeling arrangements 
where: 

First, private utilities have ample surplus 
transmission capacity available or are willing 
to construct transmission lines for that pur- 
pose. 

Second, private utilities are willing to fur- 
nish such service to the Department at a 
reasonable price. . 

Third, such arrangements will enable the 
Department to render acceptable power serv- 
ice to customers having preference, under 
existing law, in the purchase of federally pro- 
duce power (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, vol. 95, 
p. 14117; Aug. 23, 1949). 


This means that, wherever possibte, 
power from Federal reclamation projects 
should be distributed through the trans- 
mission networks of existing power sys- 
tems in the area concerned, whether 
such systems are public or private. In 
accord with this policy, in 1953 the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation had 54 wheeling and 
power standby agreements with electric 
companies, co-ops, or public power agen- 
cies, Where adequate facilities do not 
exist and no one else desires to build 
them, Congress has provided Federal 
lines. This has been the case in some 
areas of the Missouri Basin. But many 
wheeling agreements have also been 
made in this basin. 

Representative H. CARL ANDERSEN, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota, stated at the 
House Appropriations Committee hear- 
ings in May: 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to point out in 
connection with that the splendid coopera- 
tion we have in southwestern Minnesota. 
There we have almost a perfect example of 
where private utilities and public power get 
together. The private utilities are bene- 
fited. The Federal Government has seen to 
it that private utilities do not have in com- 
petition with them transmission lines un- 
necessarily constructed by the Federal Goy- 
ernment. The private utilities are paid a 
fair price for wheeling the power to the REA's 
in the areas and the municipalities. What 
we have in southwestern Minnesota could 
well be multiplied many times over through- 
out the United States. I think you would 
agree with me, Mr. Dominy, it ls a very good 
example of what can be done to the benefit 
of everybody concerned (pt. 3, p. 15, Public 
Works Appropriation hearings). 
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Basically, the Bureau of Reclamation 
has built transmission lines with con- 
gressional approval only to tie together 
Federal powerplants in the same devel- 
opment and to transmit power to pump- 
ing facilities. 

Congress has generally refused to ap- 
propriate funds for transmission lines 
for reclamation projects where the lines 
go beyond tying together powerplants 
in the same development or where exist- 
ing electric systems are willing and able 
to wheel power to preference customers. 

For instance, in the late 1940’s and 
early 1950’s Congress refused numerous 
Bureau requests for transmission lines 
in the Central Valley because they went 
beyond this policy. 

In 1951 the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations based its refusal of three 
Czntral Valley project lines on the exist- 
ence of a wheeling agreement, saying: 

[This] was made possible by the execution 
of a contract between the major privately 
owned utility company in California and the 
Bureau of Reclamation whereby the trans- 
mission of Government power over the 
company’s lines to serve the Government’s 
customers was provided for. The committee 
is happy to note the execution of this con- 
tract (82d Cong., H. Rept. 339, p. 11). 


Congressional policy was also reflected 
in its refusal to appropriate funds for 
1950 to build several transmission lines 
in the Colorado-Big Thompson project 
in Colorado. In explaining its refusal, 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions cited SWPA’s contract with the 
Texas Power & Light Co., saying: 

These two transmission lines have been 
disapproved by the committee upon the as- 
sumption that the Public Service Co. of 
Colorado will negotiate a contract with the 
Secretary of the Interior in conformance 
with the basic principles found in the con- 
tract between the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration and the Texas Power & Light 
Oo. (81st Cong., S. Rept. 661, p. 14). 


Congress again refused transmission 
line funds for the Colorado-Big Thomp- 
son project for fiscal. 1951. 

THE KEATING AMENDMENT 


To implement the transmission line 
policy just discussed, Congress in 1951 
forbade Reclamation to build transmis- 
sion lines where wheeling agreements 
had been made. It did this through the 
so-called Keating amendment to the 
Department of Interior Appropriation 
Act for 1952. This provides in part: 

No part of this appropriation shall be 
used to initiate the construction of trans- 
mission facilities within those areas cov- 
ered by power wheeling service contracts 
which include provision for service to Fed- 
eral establishments and preferred custom- 
ers (act of Aug. 31, 1951; Public Law 136, 65 
Stat. 255). 


An identical provision has been in- 
cluded in the acts making appropria- 
tions for the Bureau of Reclamation for 
every fiscal year since 1952. 

In proposing this amendment in 1951, 
Representative—now Senator—KEaTING, 
Republican of New York, said its pur- 
pose was to “guarantee” that the Bureau 
of Reclamation would carry out “the will 
of Congress” that the Federal Govern- 
Ment should not construct duplicating 
transmission lines where private utilities 
have agreed to wheel Federal power over 
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their lines to Government customers at a 
reasonable price—CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, volume 97, page 4645. 

The final version of the amendment 
included some language suggested by the 
Senate. The Senate Appropriations 
Committee’s report said the committee's 
objective was to implement the policy of 
Congress that “within those areas where 
wheeling-service contracts have been 
executed, use will be made of transmis- 
sion facilities of the wheeling agencies 
wherever possible to avoid duplication 
and, at the same time, to provide for the 
integration of Federal projects and to 
provide an adequate and dependable 
supply of power to rural electric cooper- 
atives, Federal establishments, and other 
preferred customers.” The committee 
added: 

The maximum utilization of the facilities 
of others, rather than the construction of 
Government transmission facilities, will re- 
sult in the savings of Federal funds and 
critical materials needed for the defense 
effort (82d Cong., S. Rept. 499, p. 23). 


The Keating amendment was designed 
by Congress to implement its basic 
policy that the Federal Government 
should not build an exclusive transmis- 
sion system or that its lines should not 
duplicate the transmission systems of 
other power suppliers. It is a restric- 
tion upon the construction of transmis- 
sion lines only in areas where wheeling 
agreements already have been made. 
Therefore, it would not apply in the case 
of the Colorado River storage project. 
It is a device that Congress has adopted 
to assist in enforcing on Reclamation 
Congress’ fundamental policy in this 
field. Of itself, the amendment did not 
expand this basic policy; but by its re- 
enactment each year Congress indicates 
its continued approval of the policy it 
symbolizes. 

THE COLORADO RIVER STORAGE PROJECT 


Federal transmission line policy as it 
has evolved over the years makes com- 
pletely incongruous the proposal by the 
Interior Department to build an all-Fed- 
eral transmission grid for the Colorado 
River storage project. In the period 
since World War II. Congress has shown 
no willingness at any time to authorize 
an all-Federal transmission grid in any 
area, and it has repeatedly prevented 
the Bureau of Reclamation from estab- 
lishing such a system in a major river 
basin development. It might be argued 
that TVA is an exception, but TVA is a 
Federal monopoly, independent of the 
Department of Interior. The Pacific 
Northwest, while containing many Fed- 
eral lines, makes extensive joint use of 
non-Federal as well as Federal systems. 

The specific language of the law au- 
thorizing the Colorado River storage 
project does not require the construction 
of a Federal network. In fact, the re- 
port on the legislation by the House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs stated: 

The proposal by the power companies [to 
wheel power] seemed entirely reasonable to 
the committee. The proposal is consistent 
with the policy expressed by the Congress 
for many years in appropriation acts and 
elsewhere whereby the Federal Government 
builds the basic backbone transmission sys- 
tem and distribution is made through ex- 
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isting systems where satisfactory arrange- 
ments can be worked out. The procedure 
is similar to that which has worked very 
satisfactorily for the Central Valley project 
(84th Cong. H. Rept. 1087, p. 17). 


Recent statements of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both Houses indicate 
a continuing congressional desire for co- 
operation in developing a mutually ac- 
ceptable program of transmission lines 
to market this power. The House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations in reporting the 
public works appropriations bill for 
1960, emphasized the need for working 
out such arrangements through joint 
planning: 

The committee heard considerable testi- 
mony that the Bureau is proceeding with 
planning of the Federal transmission line 
system in the Colorado River storage project 
area without consulting either the private 
utilities or the preference customers who 
would be interested in the distribution of 
this power. The report on the authorizing 
legislation specifically requires that coordi- 
nated study and planning with these groups 
be undertaken (86th Cong., H. Rept. 424, 
p. 25). 


The report of the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations expressed the same 
idea: 

The committee expects the Bureau to con- 
fer with representatives of the preference 
customers and the utilities serving the Upper 
Colorado River Basin area in the planning of 
the transmission system to market Colorado 
River storage project power (86th Cong. S. 
Rept. 486, p. 43). 


Both of these committees were tak- 
ing the same attitude on this problem 
that they have expressed repeatedly for 
more than a decade: that it is incumbent 
upon the Department of Interior to do 
everything possible to work out effective 
and economical wheeling agreements 
that will preclude the building of an un- 
necessary duplicating transmission sys- 
tem that would constitute an exclusive 
Federal network for marketing power 
from Federal projects. 

Significantly, existing policy was ham- 
mered out largely during World War II 
and the Korean war—periods of crises 
when the Nation had to utilize the most 
efficient and economical means available 
to achieve its objectives. Since it has 
proven itself under those conditions, 
there would seem to be no justifiable rea- 
son for reversing this policy under today’s 
cold war conditions. 


Foreign Aid on a Person-to-Person Basis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
time approaches when this House will 
vote to spend billions of the taxpayers 
hard-earned money for foreign aid, to 
further the long-range interests of the 
Unitetd States in these dangerous times. 
Bearing this in mind, I think it timely 
to bring to the attention of this House 
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an effort, being made by private citizens 
of this country, to further good will and 
international understanding on a per- 
son-to-person basis; and at the same 
time exchange helpful information be- 
tween members of the same industry in 
different countries. This program does 
not cost the Government of the United 
States 1 cent. I refer to the Contracting 
Plasterers & Lathers International As- 
sociation, a people-to-people program to 
help members of the plastering industry 
in different countries over the world to 
exchange information on their trade, 
and at the same time promote interna- 
tional understanding. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit for the information of the Mem- 
bers of this House two letters explaining 
the program. We can all take heart 
from this example. The citizens of this 
country are not standing idly by in the 
waging of the cold war with interna- 
tional communism. 

The letters follow: 

R. FLOYD JENNINGS & Son, INC., 
Bethesda, Md., July 10, 1961. 
The Honorable CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran CONGRESSMAN MATHIAS: Thank 
you for the visit that Mr. Joe M. Baker, Jr., 
executive secretary of the Contracting Plas- 
terers’ & Lathers’ International Association, 
and I had with you recently. 

It was good of you to take time from your 
busy schedule to meet with us to hear the 
background of the efforts our association is 
making to improve conditions in this trou- 
bled world by a people-to-people approach. 

The Contracting Plasterers’ & Lathers’ In- 
ternational Association was formed in 1918 
for the purpose primarily of promoting the 
plastering and lathing industry within the 
territorial bounds of the United States and 
Canada. Up until 1950 no effort had been 
made to extend the operations of the associ- 
ation any further. In 1951, an inquiry from 
a plastering contractor in Guatemala City 
resulted in that contractor's becoming a 
member of the CPLIA. He has been a dues- 
paying member attending our conventions 
since that time. 

Later, in 1954, a delegation from Japan 
visited this country. This delegation was 
shown construction jobs and particularly 
plastering throughout the United States in 
several of the important cities. As a result 
of this visit, the CPLIA now has several 
members from the Japanese plastering in- 
dustry who are dues-paying members. 

In 1956, while on a visit to Europe, I had 
the opportunity to make contact with the 
plastering industry in London for the pur- 
pose of forming some sort of exchange com- 
mittee to study the techniques of the plaster- 
ing industry. As a result of this contact, a 
delegation from the International Federation 
of Plastering Contractors in England visited 
our country and was entertained by our 
members with visits being arranged to vari- 
ous contracting jobs throughout the United 
States. This trip was most beneficial to the 
contractors from England, and as a result, 
a booklet was written and distributed 
throughout England about the plastering 
methods in the United States. It was sug- 
gested at that time that a committee from 
our association pay a reciprocal visit to their 
country. 

In July 1959, 14 members of our associa- 
tion and their wives made a tour of Europe 
for the express purpose of exchanging ideas 
in the plastering industry with various as- 
sociations in the European countries. About 
10 days were spent in England as guests of 
the International Federation of Plastering 
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Contractors of that nation, and then our 
group went on to Belgium, Holland, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, and France. In all of 
these countries preparations had been made 
for our visit and we were warmly welcomed 
by members of their respective associations. 

As a result of the success of our European 
tour, an international meeting was held in 
Philadelphia in 1960 at our 43d annual con- 
vention. At this meeting, an International 
Confederation of Plastering Contractors was 
formed and representatives from Argentina, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, and the 
British West Indies agreed in principle to 
such an international confederation, In ad- 
dition to this, we had a letter from the Jap- 
anese Plastering Contractors Association put- 
ting them on record as agreeing to the 
formation of such a confederation. 

This fall another meeting will be held in 
Las Vegas, Nev., in conjunction with our 
44th annual convention and as you will note 
from the copy of a letter sent individually 
to each of the national associations of plas- 
tering contractors on our mailing list (a copy 
of which is attached) we are asking that 
delegations be sent from the various na- 
tional associations to Las Vegas. We are also 
explaining to these national associations that 
bylaws for the international confederation 
have been drawn up and are being translated 
to their respective languages for their review 
and approval. 

What all this means is that the Contract- 
ing Plasterers’ & Lathers’ International Asso- 
ciation is taking a direct interest in improy- 
ing world conditions through a firsthand 
relationship with our fellows in our industry 
throughout the world. We believe that on 
a people-to-people basis—that is at the 
grassroots level—a great deal can be accom- 
plished to improve world conditions. 

This sort of program multiplied many 
times by various organizations and associa- 
tions of business and professional men of 
this Nation contacting their counterparts in 
other countries throughout the free world 
would go far in cementing friendly relations 
between our countries. 

Congressman Marras, Russia is sending 
people all over the world to show the peoples 
of the various nations how to do things. 
Our idea is a little different. We want to 
exchange ideas, to learn as well as to give. 

We believe that if you give an idea to a 
person and give him credit for having ideas 
of his own, you will get more than simply 
by telling that man how to do something. 
We assume that we have much to learn from 
our counterparts in the plastering industry 
in other nations and that we can reciprocate 
by giving them information on how we do 
business in this country. 

Through a people-to-people program 
such as this, we believe we will have the 
opportunity to show other peoples in the 
world that America is a peace loving friendly 
country. 

We also believe that a people-to-people 
grassroots program such as ours will do for 
the world what the personal relationships 
did for America 175 years ago in uniting 13 
diversified former colonies into a closer knit 
nation. 

Other people must understand us if they 
are to appreciate that we do not seek to rule 
the world, but that we seek to exist with 
our fellow nations on a peaceful coopera- 
tive basis. 

We hope that the steps that we have taken 
can be useful to other businessmen's as- 
sociations and we want to thank you for 
the privilege of calling our actions to your 
attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. FLOYD JENNINGS, 
Chairman, International Conference 
Committee of the CPLIA. 


July 19 


R. FLOYD JENNINGS & Son, IN., 
Bethesda, Md., July 10, 1961. 

Mr, C. GORDON ROWLANDS, 

Secretary, National Federation of Plastering 
Contractors, 82 New Cavendish Road, 
London, W. 1, England. 

Dear Mr. ROWLANDS: At our convention in 
Philadelphia last October, the Contracting 
Plasterer's & Lathers’ International Asoscia- 
tion agreed to take on the task of drafting 
a set of bylaws to be used for the proposed 
International Confederation of Plastering 
Contractors. As you know, this proposed in- 
ternational confederation was discussed and 
approved by delegates in Philadeiphia rep- 
resenting France, Germany, England, and 
Argentina, as well as the United States and 
Canada. 

I am happy to tell you that we have now 
completed a draft of these bylaws and they 
are at this time being translated into French, 
German, Japanese, and Spanish. As soon as 
we receive the translations, two copies will 
be mailed to each non-English-speaking as- 
sociation, one in the language of the asso- 
ciation and one in English. At the same 
time we will mail you a copy in English for 
your association. 

I hope you will review these proposed by- 
laws and present them to your national as- 
sociation for approval, This will be a big 
step toward the formation of the proposed 
International Confederation of Plastering 
Contractors. 

And may I take this opportunity to per- 
sonally invite your association to send as 
many representatives to our next annual 
convention as you desire. The convention 
will be held at the Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, 
Nev., from the 15th through the 19th of 
October 1961. A special meeting of the rep- 
resentatives from the various national asso- 
ciations will be held on Monday afternoon 
the 16th and your representatives are re- 
quested to attend this meeting In particular. 

I will write you again as soon as the 
translation of the proposed bylaws is com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. FLOYD JENNINGS, 
Chairman, International Conference 
Committee of the CPLIA. 


Reorganization Plan No. 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, the New- 
ark Evening News, of July 16, contained 
a most interesting report concerning the 
experience of the Newark regional office 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
during the past fiscal year. 

Since the report indicates that the 
NLRB nationally, and the Newark office 
in particular, have produced remarkable 
results in reducing the time required for 
making decisions in union representa- 
tion cases, I believe our colleagues will 
find the report of special pertinence in 
considering the pending legislation, the 
resolution disapproving Reorganization 
Plan No. 5 for the NLRB. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
the article follows: 

PROCEDURE SPEEDS NLRB Decisions 


A reduction in time required for a decision 
in union representation cases since area 
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directors were empowered to decide contested 
cases was reported yesterday by John J. 
Cuneo, regional director of National Labor 
Relations Board. In his report on the 
Board’s activities for the fiscal year ending 
last month, Cuneo said the 913 cases pre- 
sented to the Board represented the largest 
number since the regional office was estab- 
lished in Newark 4 years ago. 

In May, the NLRB in Washington, in order 
to expedite procedures, gave regional direc- 
tors authority to decide union representa- 
tion cases. Although the Newark office ex- 
periences for the brief period was limited, 
Cuneo said, results were startling. The aver- 
age time from filing of a petition to issuance 
of a decision has been cut to 31 days. Ona 
national basis, the median for fiscal 1960 
was 78 days. 

TWELVE DAYS IN NEWARK 


Cuneo said the average elapsed time from 
the close of hearing to issuance of a repre- 
sentation case decision has been reduced by 
the Newark office to 12 days, and as experi- 
ence is gained on the national level, the time 
factor may be sliced further. 

During the year, the regional office, cov- 
ering northern and central New Jersey, 
sought 12 mandatory injunctions to stop jur- 
isdictional disputes and secondary boycotts. 
The court actions restrained activity in such 
cases until the Board in Washington ruled 
on the disputes. 

Of the total cases filed with the region. 
Cuneo said, 475 involved charges against em- 
ployers and unions and 438 were petitions 
for elections. Of the unfair labor practice 
cases, 34 complaints charging violations of 
the law were issued. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 


Other highlights of Cuneo’s report in- 
cluded: 

The region collected $39,191 in back pay 
for employees illegally discharged and was 
responsible for reinstatement of 31 em- 
ployees to their jobs, with 12 others declining 
unconditional reinstatement. 

Elections were conducted in 250 cases in- 
volving 14,000 employees, with unions re- 
ceiving a yond of ballots in 137 cases. 
A total of 8,679 employees voted for and about 
5.321 voted against union representation. 
Unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO were suc- 
cessful in 83 elections in which more than 
4.000 participated, while unaffiliated unions 
won 54 elections involving 4,500 employees. 


Arleigh Burke: Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I stand 
to pay tribute to Adm. Arleigh Burke, a 
devoted American, a dedicated naval of- 
ficer, a gallant gentleman and a redoubt- 
able sailor. 

Shortly Admiral Burke’s tenure as 
Chief of Naval Operations will draw to 
a dramatic end. His departure from the 
Navy will leave an unprecedented record 
of achievement for the Navy and for the 
Nation's defenses. 

Admiral Burke’s fame began during 
World War II. As a destroyer squadron 
commander in the South Pacific his 
Squadron fought 22 senarate engage- 
ments in 4 months during which time his 
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ships destroyed Japanese ships and air- 
craft at a rate never equaled by a similar 
force. Noted for leading his ships into 
action just under boiler bursting speeds, 
he became known as “31-Knot Burke.” 

After his tour with destroyers, he be- 
came chief of staff to Admiral Marc 
Mitcher, commander of the famed 1st 
Carrier Task Force in the Pacific. Serv- 
ing with this force for over a year, 
Admiral Burke was responsible for plan- 
ning and executing a long series of suc- 
cessful offensive operations against the 
Japanese from New Guinea to Tokyo. 

Soon after commencement of hostilities 
in Korea, he was named Deputy Chief 
of Staff to Commander Naval Forces, Far 
East and later, in July 1951, was desig- 
nated a member of the United Nations 
truce delegation in Korea. 

In August 1955, Admiral Burke, then a 
relatively junior two-star admiral, was 
selected to head the most powerful Navy 
in the world. Young in years, but ma- 
ture in thought and vision, Admiral 
Burke soon proved that his selection was, 
indeed, a wise one, as evidenced by his 
reappointment to this high and responsi- 
ble office in 1957 and 1959. He has given 
the Navy the kind of vigorous, inspired, 
and imaginative leadership direly need- 
ed in an era of nuclear weapons, guided 
missiles, and Polaris submarines. Under 
his guidance the Navy has kept pace 
with the technological revolution which 
has borne fruit during the past decade. 
Every type Navy ship from aircraft car- 
rier to destroyer has been improved and 
new types developed to insure that the 
Navy is prepared to carry out its far- 
reaching responsibilities, control of the 
wide expanse of the seas. 

During the past 5 years Admiral 
Burke’s forces have answered the call, 
“Send for the Navy,” in Lebanon, the 
Formosa Straits, and in the Caribbean. 
In each instance, action has been swift 
and decisive, demonstrating our Navy's 
responsiveness to the Nation’s needs 
whenever and wherever versatile, self- 
sufficient forces are required. 

Notable among Admiral Burke's out- 
standing qualities is his firm, dispassion- 
ate conviction that U.S. seapower is a 
positive and vital influence in maintain- 
ing peace in our time. In a recent speech 
he stated— i 
it is of the utmost significance that we un- 
derstand how important sea communications 
are to our very existence. Our ability with- 
out allies to contra the seas underlies the 
whole free world system of collective security. 
The strength of the free world lies in its 
unity, its political and military unity, its 
capacity and its will to stand together in 
the face of common danger. The United 
States is the center of a great maritime coali- 
tion embracing 42 other nations. Every one 
of those nations entered their mutual se- 
curity arrangement with us on the assump- 
tion that they were bound to us, rather 
than separated from us, by the seas. 


Admiral Burke's services to his coun- 
try have been appropriately recognized 
over the years. In addition to the Navy 
Cross, the Distinguished Service Medal 
with gold star, the Legion of Merit with 
two gold stars and oak leaf cluster 
(Army), the Silver Star Medal, the Com- 
mendation Ribbon, the Purple Heart 
Medal, the Presidential Unit Citation 
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Ribbon with three stars, and the Navy 
Unit Commendation, Admiral Burke has 
the American Defense Service Medal, 
Fleet Clasp; the Asiatic-Pacific Cam- 
paign Medal with two silver stars and 
two bronze stars; the American 
Campaign Medal; World War II Victory 
Medal; Navy Occupation Service Medal, 
Europe Clasp; the National Defense 
Service Medal; the Philipine Liberation 
Ribbon; Korean Service Medal; and 
United National Service Medal. He also 
has been awarded the Ul Chi Medal and 
the Presidential Unit Citation by the 
Republic of Korea. 

In the years to come the name Burke 
will go down in Navy history as did 
Jones, Farragut, Perry, Nimitz, and Hal- 
sey before him. Although he leaves his 
beloved Navy, the impact of his think- 
ing, his leadership, his determination 
will remain in the hearts and minds of 
those who follow. To Admiral Burke, 
well done. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


REPRESENTATIVES WITH 
RESIDENCES IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Appress: House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Speaker, Sam Rayburn 

Abbitt, Watkins M., va 


9 Thomas G., 6278 29th St. 
Adair, E. Ross, Ind 4000 Mass. Ave. 
Addabbo, Joseph P., V. 

Addonizio, Hugh J., NJ.. 

Albert, Carl, Oxia -- [5115 Allen Terrace 
Alexander, Hugh Q., V. C 

Alford, Dale, Arx 


Alger, Bruce, Ter 
Andersen, H. Carl, Minn 4501 Conn. Ave. 


Anderson, John B., III 

Andrews, George W., Ala__.3108 Cathedral 
Ave. 

Anfuso, Victor L., N. 

Arends, Leslie C., III.. 4815 Dexter St 


Ashbrook, John M., Oh oũ . 

Ashley, Thomas L., Ohio... 

Ashmore, Robert T., S. C 

Aspinall, Wayne N., Colo The Towers Apts., 
4201 Cathedral 


Ave. 

Auchincloss, James C., N.J_113 8. Lee St., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Avery, William H., Kans 

Ayres, William H., Ohio... 

Bailey, Cleveland M., 

W. Va. 
Baker, Howard H., Tenn 
Baldwin, John F., Jr., Calif.. 


Baring, Walter S., Nev 

Barrett, William A., Pa 

Barry, Robert R., N. Y —— 3019 Norman- 
stone Drive 

Bass, Perkins, N. H 

Bass, Ross, Tenn 


Bates, William H., Mass 

Battin, James F., Mont. 217 Slade Run Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 

Becker, Frank J., N. ------ 

Beckworth, Lindley, Tex 

Beermann, Ralph F., Nebr.. 

Belcher, Page, Okla 

Bell, Alphonzo E., Jr., Cali 

Bennett, Charles E Fla 1880 38th St. SE. 

Bennett, John B., Mien. 3718 Cardiff Rd., 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

Berry, E. F., S. Da. 118 Schotts 
Court NE. 


Betts, Jackson E., Ohio.... 


Blatnik, John A., Minn 
Blitch, Iris Faircloth 


(Mrs.), Ga. 
Boggs, Hale, La 
Boland, Edward P., Mauss 
Bolling, 5 Mo--.--- 3409 Lowell St. 
= Frances P. (Mrs.), 2301 Wyo. Ave. 
Bonner, Herbert C., N.C__--Calvert-Woodley 
Bow, Frank T., Oi 4301 Mass. Ave. 


Boykin, Frank W., Ala The Washington 


Bray, William G., Ind 
Breeding, J. Floyd, Kans 
Brewster, Daniel B., Hd 


Buckley, Charles A., VT 


Burke, Frank W., KJ 

Burke, James A., Mass 

Burleson, Omar, Ter * Devonshire 

Byrne, James A., Pa 

Byrnes, John W., Wis 1215 25th St. S., 
Arlington, Va. 

Cahill, William T., N. J 

Cannon, Clarence, Mo 


Celler, Emanuel, N. 2 _The Mayflower 
5 Charles E., 
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Chenoweth, J. Edgar, Colo. 
Chiperfield, Robert B., III. 1713 House Office 


Building 
Church, Marguerite Stitt 2122 Mass. Ave. 
(Mrs.). III. 
Clancy, Donald D., OOO 
Clark, Frank M., Pa 3735 Gunston Rd., 
: Alexandria, Va. 
Coad, Merwin, Iowa 
Cohelan, Jeffery, Cali 1028 New House 
Office Building 
Collier, Harold R., IIA 
Colmer, William M., Miss 


Conte, Silvio O., Mass 

Cook, Robert E., Ohio 5540 Colfax Ave., 
Alexandria, Va. 

Cooley, Harold D., N. O 2601 Woodley Pl. 


Corbett, Robert J. ras 
Corman, James C., Cali 
Cramer, William C., Fla 6714 Joallen Dr., 
Falls Church, Va. 
Cunningham, Glenn, Nebr. 4920 Yorktown 
Blvd., Arlington, 


Curtin, Willard S., Pa 

Curtis, Laurence, Mass. 3314 O St. 

Curtis, Thomas B.. Mo 

Daddario, Emilio Q., Conn 

Dague, Paul B., P 

Daniels, Dominick V., N. J 

Davis, Clifford, Tenn 4611 Butter- 
worth Pl. 

Davis, James C., Gu 

Davis, John W., 

Dawson, William L., III 

Delaney, James J., N. 

Dent, John H., Pa 

Denton, Winfield K., Ind 

Derounian, Steven B., N. T 

Derwinski, Edward J., it 

Devine, Samuel L., Onio. 800 4th St, SW. 

Diggs, Charles C., Jr., Mich- 

Dingell, John D., Aich 

Dominick, Peter H., Colo 

Dole, Robert, Kansas 2816 N. Jefferson 
Arlington, Va. 

Donohue, Harold D., Mass- 


Dowdy, John, — 

Downing. Thomas N., Va- 

Doyle, Clyde, Cali. 3877 30th St. N., 
Arlington, Va. 

Dulski, Thaddeus J., N. T. 319 Third St., SE. 


Durno, Edwin R., Oreg 
Dwyer, Florence P. (Mrs.). 
NJ 


Edmondson, Ed, Ox 
Elliott, Carl, Ala.....----- 
Ellsworth, Robert F., Kans- 
Everett, Robert A., Tenn 
Evins, Joe L., Tenn 5044 Klingle St. 


Fallon, George H., Md 
Farbstein, Leonard, N. 
Fascell, Dante B., Fla 
Feighan, Michael A., OO 
Fenton, Ivor D., Pa_....-..3725 Macomb St. 
Findley, Paul, Il. 
Finnegan, Edward R., II 
Fino, Paul A., N.Y 


Pisher, O. C., Ter Calvert-Woodley 
Flood, Daniel J., Pa nal 
Flynt, John J., Jr., Ga 

Fogarty, John E., 8 4 cone 1235 New House 


Office Building 
Ford, Gerald R., Jr., Mich - 514 Crown View 
75 , Alexandria, 

a. 
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TheCongressional 


Forrester, E. L., Gd. 


Tenn. 
Frelinghuysen, Peter, Jr., 3014 N St. 
N. J. 
Friedel, Samuel N., Md 
Fulton, James G., Pa 
Gallagher, Cornelius E., 
N. J 


Garland, Peter A., Maine 
Garmatz, Edward A., Md... 


Gathings, E. O., Arx 

Gavin, Leon H., Pa. The Congressional 

Giaimo, Robert N., Conn 

Gilbert, Jacob H., N. T 

Glenn, Milton W., N.J_.___ Arlington Towers, 
Arlington, Va. 


Goodell, Charles E., N. T. 3842 Macomb St. 
Goodling, George A., Pal... 
Granahan, Kathryn E. 
(Mrs.), Pa. 
Grant, George, Ada 4801 Conn. Ave. 
Gray, Kenneth J., Il 
Green, Edith (Mrs.), Oreg_- 
Green, William J., Jr., Pa 
Griffin, Robert P., Mien 
Griffiths, Martha W. 
(Mrs.), Mich. 
Gross, H. R., Io 
Gubser, Charles S., Calif. 


Hagen, Harlan, Cali 
Haley, James A., Fla 
Hall, Durward G. 6 
Halleck, Charles A., Ind. . 4926 Upton St. 
Halpern, Seymour, N.Y. 
Hansen, Julia Butler 
(Mrs.), Wash. 
Harding, Ralph R., Idaho__ 
Hardy, Porter, Jr., Vu 
Harris, Oren, Ax 1627 Myrtle St. 
Harrison, Burr P., a 
Harrison, William Henry, 
Wyo. 
Harsha, William H., Jr., 
Ohio 


Harvey, Ralph, Ind 
Hays, Wayne L., Ohio 1323 Barger Dr. 
Falls Church, Va. 
Healey, James C., N. 
Hébert, F. Edward, La 26 Cockrell St., 
Alexandria, Va, 
Hechler, Ken, W. Va 
Hemphill, Robert W., S. C 
Henderson, David N., N. C 
Herlong, A. S., Jr., Fla 
Hiestand, Edgar W., Cali 
Hoeven, Charles B., Iowa - 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hoffman, Clare E., Mich 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE. 
Hoffman, Elmer J., II 
Holifield, Chet, Calif. 
Holland, Elmer J., Pa 
Holtzman, Lester, N.. 
Horan, Walt, Was, 
Hosmer, Craig, Cali 
Huddleston, George, J: 
Ala. 
Hull, W. R., Jr., Moo 
Ichord, Richard (Dick), 
Mo. 
Ikard, Frank, Te 
Inouye, Daniel K., Hawai 
Jarman, John, Ox a 
Jennings, W. Pat, va - 
Jensen, Ben F., Iowa 2120 16th St. 
Joelson, Charles S., NJ 
Johansen, August E., Mich- 
Johnson, Harold T., Cali, 
Johnson, Lester R., Wis 
Johnson, Thomas F., Md 
Jonas, Charles Raper, N. C 
Jones, Paul C., Moů 1111 Army-Navy 
„Arlington, 


Va. 
Jones, Robert E., 4a 
Judd, Walter H., Minn 3083 Ordway St. 
Karsten, Frank M., Moo 
Karth, Joseph E., Minn 
Kastenmeier, Robert W., 


Wis. 

Kearns, Carroll D., Pa 

Kee, Elizabeth (Mrs.), Albemarle House, 
W. Va. 4501 Conn. Ave. 


Keith, Hastings, Mass 5906 Harwick Rd. 
Kelly, Edna F. (Mrs.), N. 

Keogh, Eugene J., N. The Mayflower 
Kilburn, Clarence E., N. T 

Kilday, Paul J., Ter 3507 Albemarle St. 
Kilgore, Joe M., Ter 4807 Newport 
King, Carleton re . 

King, Cecil R., Calif 9 

King. David S., Utahħ------ 

Kirwan, Michael J., Ohio 

Kitchin, A. Paul, N.C 
Kluczynski, John C., Il... 
Knox, Victor A., Mica 
Kornegay, Horace R., N. C 
Kowalski, Frank, Conn 
Kunkel, John 8 


Senator Mike Mansfield, of Montana, 
Declared To Be a Devoted Liberal and 
Effective and Efficient Majority Leader 
by Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette Col- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
there are few if any Members of this 
body who have not at some time been 
the beneficiaries of the wise counsel of 
the scholarly majority leader. 

And there are no Americans, regard- 
less of party, who do not daily benefit 
from the breadth of knowledge and the 
discipline of intellect which the senior 
Senator from Montana brings to the con- 
sideration of national and international 
affairs. 

In the 6 months since the inauguration 
a substantial amount of important and 
constructive legislation has passed the 
Senate under the leadership of Senator 
Mrke Mawnsrietp. As stated by Mary 
Chilton Abbot, Washington correspond- 
ent for the Charleston (W. Va.) Ga- 
zette— 

The Senaté may even get through the 
ist session of the 87th Congress without 
resorting to those virtually all-night sessions 
toward the finish to clean up odds and ends 
which could have been handled much earlier. 


Much of the credit for this achieve- 
ment belongs to Senate Majority Leader 
MansFIELD, who has already, in 6 active 
months, earned a place among the truly 
distinguished Senate leaders of past. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that excerpts from the tribute to 
Senator MIKE MANSFIELD appearing in 
the Charleston Gazette of July 13 be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

SENATE QUIETER, More EFFICIENT 
(By Mary Chilton Abbot) 

Wasuincron.—"The U.S. Senate is just as 
efficient as it wants to be—the rules have 
nothing to do with it.” 

This is the way one Senate staff mem- 
ber summed up the new look on his side 
of the Capitol. For what the Senate has 
lost in sheer flamboyance, it has gained in 
pure efficiency. 

The result is that there are days when 
the Senate doesn't meet at all—because 
there is simply nothing on the calendar. 
In prior years, there were also days when 
the Senate didn’t meet at all but that was 
usually for the convenience of a group of 
Members. 

And, wonder of all wonders, the Senate 
may even get through the ‘frst session of 
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the 87th Congress without resorting to 
those virtually all-night sessions toward the 
finish to clean up odds and ends which 
could have been handled much earlier. 

Credit for this revolutionary behavior 
must go to the new Senate majority leader, 
MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, of Montana. 

The scholarly, quiet Montanan is known 
as one of the Senate's most devoted lib- 
erals. He is not given to oratory but says 
what he means in the fewest possible words. 
He ts impatient of haranguing and 
verbosity and will not resort to them even 
to persuade a reluctant vote. 

MANSFIELD brings bills up for action when 
they are ready whether or not he has re- 
ceived a personal plea. The business of 
the Senate is transacted with a lack of 
histrionics which is amazing some of the 
oldtimers. 

Since the inauguration, L.BJ. has found 
himself increasingly involved in the prob- 
lems of his new office. He has been spend- 
ing a great deal of time abroad—or getting 
ready to go abroad—and has had so much 
vice-presidential homework that he simply 
hasn't had time to maintain his hold on 
the Senate. 

This is not to say, of course, that L.B.J. 
no longer has any power in the Senate. He 
still has it—he just doesn't have the time 
to use it very often. 

The power is being used—with a totally 
different approach—by MANSFIELD. But 
while he has been effective and efficient, the 
new majority leader still has hurdles to 
overcome in his job. 

But certainly MansFietp has proved more 
than merely satisfactory in the other as- 
pects of his leadership. 


Federal Assistance Programs for Our 
Smaller Communities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the new 
Housing Act includes many features that 
should be of particular interest to the 
public officials of smaller communities. 
One section of the act in which munici- 
pal officials will have special interest is 
that section dealing with public facili- 
ties for community improvement pro- 
grams. 

The public facility loan fund was in- 
creased from $150 million to $500 million 
in the new law. This authorizes loans 
to communities up to 50,000 population 
with special priority for loans to towns 
of less than 10,000 population. The new 
law also reduced the interest rate from 
4 to 344 percent and established 40 years 
for the length of the loan. 

Since before World War II, our small- 
er communities have been unable to con- 
struct and expand their community 


facilities to maintain the pace of popu- 
lation growth. Tax revenue has been 
insufficient. Combined with lack of ex- 
pansion of facilities, there has been 
gradual but increasing deterioration of 
unimproved facilities. 

Testimony before committees of the 
Congress showed that inadequate water 
and sewer systems are the biggest prob- 
lems in a majority of our cities. Many 
urgently need expansion and moderniza- 
tion. Further, we constantly hear of 
cases of dangerous water pollution and 
water shortages. 

These low-interest-bearing 40-year 
loans now are available to help smaller 
communities lick these problems. The 
loans, of course, are available for all 
kinds of public facilities such as streets, 
street paving, street lighting, sidewalks 
and parks. They are available for all 
public facilities except schools. Public 
facility loans make it unnecessary to 
float bond issues for public improve- 
ments, and probably at a lower interest 
rate. 

These loans and community facility 
construction and modernization will help 
relieve unemployment in areas where 
that is a problem and will help cities 
to help themselves. The loans also are 
available to cities up to 150,000 popula- 
tion, if the city has been designated as 
a depressed area under the Area Rede- 
velopment Act. 

Since industry no longer will move 
into an area that does not provide mod- 
ern and adequate community facilities 
and services, a community improvement 
program undertaken through a public 
facility loan may be the attraction that 
coaxes a new industry into a community. 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT ACT 


The Federal Government has a variety 
of other programs to assist the towns 
and cities of our Nation. 

The Area Redevelopment Act ONT 
lished one of these programs and is an 
excellent example of a program calling 
for joint local and national action to 
provide for a greater and more satis- 
factory rate of national growth. 

This new act, recently signed into law 
by President Kennedy sets up a fund 
totaling $394 million for use in treating 
some of our Nation’s economic ills. 

The Depressed Areas Act is largely a 
loan program, and essentially a local 
self-help program. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has been directed by Congress 
to carefully confine its participation to 
measures which will encourage local 
initiative and stimulate local leadership 
in this effort over the next 4 years. 

The Secretary of Commerce is author- 
ized to cooperate with leaders in desig- 
nated areas of need for a well-planned 
attack on the increasingly complex prob- 
lems of local communities. 
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This new legislation puts a new chal- 
lenge to every community to make more 
careful assessment of community needs, 
to make larger plans, to exert greater 
efforts for public improvements, to or- 
ganize its own industrial corporations. 

The new laws focuses attention upon 
the needs, opportunities, and rewards of 
local industrial development. 

It provides aid and expert advice for 
the development of long-range plan- 
ning at the local level. 

It encourages the local community to 
engage in the important work of techni- 
cal training and retraining, which is in- 
creasingly essential in this day of auto- 
mation. 

In a word, the Area Redevelopment 
Act is designed to give real impetus to 
industrial decentralization which must 
be speeded up in the interests of a sta- 
ble national economy and to promote 
our free enterprise system. 

This program has been rather aptly 
described as operation seed corn for 
the American community. Federal loan 
funds are provided in cases where ade- 
quate private financing is not available, 
and Federal grants are authorized in 
cases where communities are unable to 
finance public works for themselves. 

Specifically, the bill provides $100 mil- 
lion for each of two revolving funds— 
one to be used for loans in industrial 
areas and the other for rural areas. 

Community and regional development 
agencies may borrow up to 65 percent 
of the cost of clearing land, building 
plants, and, in special cases, the cost of 
equipmerit and machinery to attract new 
plants. 

The new legislation also permits the 
Federal Government to make grants to 
pay up to two-thirds of the net cost of 
clearing slum areas. This supplements 
the urban renewal program previously 
in effect. 

In additional to making the urban re- 
newal grants, the Secretary of Com- 
merce is empowered to make up to 10 
percent of any future capital grant for 
urban renewal for nonresidential slum 
clearance projects in designated areas. 
This will make it possible for these 
communities to provide industrial sites 
and to bolster their tax bases. 
ASSISTANCE FROM OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Other Federal agencies which offer 
both financial and technical assistance 
in community development programs 
include the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, of the Community Facilities 

tion, the Federal Aviation 
Agency, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Department of Commerce, among 
others. 

The Federal Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem is one of the most outstanding 
examples of Federal-State cooperation 
and of the vast benefits which Tennessee 
and the Nation receive as a result of 
an excellent program of cooperation. 

A few weeks ago we passed in the 
House a bill authorizing funds to com- 
plete the 41,000-mile Interstate Highway 
System and put the program back on 
schedule, Seventy-eight million dollars 
additional has been earmarked for Ten- 
nessee for fiscal 1963. 
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The Community Facilities Adminis- 
tration of the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency has accomplished much 
good through the advances made avail- 
able for public work planning and loan 
programs for the Nation. 

The U.S. Public Health Service also 
has a program of making grants to 
cities, but specifically designed for an- 
other purpose; namely, water pollution 
protection and community public health 
needs. 

So far during the current year, the 
Public Health Service has made grants 
of $1,286,000 for nine projects in Ten- 
nessee which will cost $6 million plus 
when completed. 

The very recently enacted Water Pol- 
lution Control Act is designed to aug- 
ment the work of the Public Health 
Service and increases the authorization 
for sewage treatment plants from $50 
to $100 million annually. 

The demand and need for this in- 
crease has been clearly shown and dem- 
onstrated in the public interest. 

The Public Housing Administration, 
under the Public Housing Act of 1949, 
has certified 164 low-rent housing proj- 
ects for Tennessee. There are today in 
our State 57 local housing authorities 
serving 70 communities with grants to 
our large- and medium-sized commu- 
nities. 

The latest figures show that currently 
there are 18,018 units completed and 
under local management, with 550 units 
under construction and 1,685 additional 
units in the planning stage. 

Local housing authorities in our State 
have received more than $30,700,000 in 
contributions and in fiscal year 1960 
alone, payments haye exceeded $4.5 
million. 

The urban renewal program has also 
been well received by the cities of our 
State. 8 

On the national scale more than $1,- 
871 million has been spent for urban re- 
newal programs with more than $67.7 
million going to 21 cities in Tennessee 
for 31 urban renewal projects. President 
Kennedy, in a recent message to the Con- 
gress, called for acceleration of this 
program to help clear our cities of slums. 
He has requested an authorization of 
$2.5 billion to be used over the next 4 
years. Since 1949 total expenditures for 
urban renewal projects have been $1.8 
billion. The President’s new program 
thus calls for a 30-percent increase in 
this field during the next 4 years. 

This money is matching-fund money 
and will require the city and State com- 
bined to match available Federal funds 
for urban renewal projects. 

Federal grants for airport construc- 
tion in Tennessee have amounted to al- 
most $15 million. 

Thirty-one airports in our State have 
been built or partially built by Federal 
grants. 

There are a number of other uncom- 
pleted and planned airport projects for 
Tennessee. 

FAA's revised budget for 1962 calls 
for an appropriation of $75 million for 
an accelerated airport modernization and 
improvement program on a matching- 
fund basis. 
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These large-scale programs have an 
immense bearing on the future of our 
cities, towns, and rural areas. 

Today our cities are offered challeng- 
ing opportunities for planning for future 
growth needs. 

With initiative, imagination, and a 
spirit of cooperation and working to- 
gether we can move forward to eliminate 
slums and depressed areas, revitalize un- 
derdeveloped areas, promote industry 
and employment, beautify our cities, 
raise the level of our community life, and 
make our cities more prosperous and a 
better place in which to live. 

Our future progress will depend, to a 
large degree, on the extent of coopera- 
tion we each give to our several levels 
of government. Each is interrelated to 
the other. All local, State, and Federal 
agencies are concerned for the common 
good and the promotion of health, edu- 
cation, safety, and welfare of all our 
citizens in Tennessee and the Nation. 


The Effect of the Foreign Aid Program 
Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. CANNON 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, last 
year the Federation Government of Ma- 
laya nominated Mr. Shariff Ahmad, 29- 
year-old news supervisor of the Govern- 
ment-owned radio in Malaya, for a con- 
gressional fellowship. Mr. Shariff was 
chosen by the Asia Foundation, in con- 
junction with the American Political 
Science Association, to come to the 
United States and observe Congress in 
action. 

From January until May, Mr. Shariff 
was on the House side of Congress. 
From May until the present date he has 
been using my office as his base of opera- 
tion while he studies the Senate. 

I have noted Shariff Ahmad's obser- 
vations of foreign affairs are very astute. 
He simply, but clearly, expresses the 
feelings, similar to those of many Asians, 
on subjects of mutual interest to all of 
us. 


So that other Members of Congress 
may have the benefit of his personal 
observations on our foreign aid program, 
I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Shariff’s remarks be printed at this point 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE EFFECT oF THE FOREIGN Arm PROGRAM 

ABROAD 
(By Shariff Ahmad, congressional fellow, 
1960-61) 

These views on the foreign aid program are 
my own. I am in the civil service of my 
country, Malaya, but I would like to state 
clearly that this report should not be mis- 
interpreted as the views of the Federation 
Government. My views are frank, sincere, 
and based on my own judgment. I am not 
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trying to advocate the importance of the 
foreign aid program from the United States 
to the Federation of Malaya. I realize that 
this is not my prerogative. Incidentally, 
however, the foreign aid to the Federation 
of Malaya only amounts to less than $1 
million at the present time, and in the loan 
program Malaya owes about $25 million. I 
stress again that my views here are merely 
gathered from my experience and knowledge 
of international affairs. 

When we talk of a foreign aid program 
from a country like the United States, the 
concept is to try to preserve the sovereignty, 
integrity, and independence of the receiv- 
ing nations. On the other hand, when we 
talk of a foreign ald program from the 
U.S.S.R., it is interpreted as an attempt of 
the Communist bloc to expand the dynamic 
concept of world communism. When we 
talk about the two kinds of foreign aid 
programs, we merely talk about the strug- 
gle between the Communist bloc and the 
Western bloc over the noncommitted na- 
tions. In other words, the aim of the US. 
foreign aid program is to “help maintain 
the Independence of a nation and prevent 
it from going into the Communist bloc,” 

How does international communism get 
into a democracy and free nations? To be- 
gin with, I believe dissatisfaction, illiteracy, 
and hunger grow in poverty and in the bad 
administration of a country. A group of 
communistic elements infiltrate into trade 
union bodies and other organizations. The 
work of these elements is to try to launch 
propaganda against the rightful government 
of a country. These elements promise all 
good things to the masses and the peasants. 
They tell the peasants that they could offer 
better amenities than the democratic gov- 
ernment if the peasants contribute toward 
the course of communism, Their duty is to 
alert the people with their propaganda so 
that the Communists can await an oppor- 
tunity to topple the democratic government. 
The Communist ambition will be realized 
when the rightful government cannot ful- 
full the neéds of the peasants. The result- 
ing disorder will result either in the coun- 
try going Communist or being divided in 
two. 

I can say this with a certain amount of 
authority because the Federation of Malaya 
was faced with the Communist threat and 
the population of Malaya was under er- 
gency law for about 12 years. I think - 
laya is the only country in the whole world 
which managed to beat the militant com- 
munism and, at the same time, the popu- 
lation is enjoying peace and prosperity. 

One may ask how Malaya could steer on 
the right road despite the fact that more 
than 11,000 Communist terrorists were in the 
Malayan jungle when the emergency broke 
out in 1948. The answer is quite simple. 
The British Government promised that the 
country would be given independent status 
by 1957. This promise would enable the 
people who were fighting for independence 
to side with the democratic struggle and 
to denounce Communist ideology. A na- 
tional election was held in 1955 in which 
the internal administration of the country 
Was run by the local people. Besides jungle 
warfare, the Government launched economic 
and social developments to improve the 
Standard of the people, and provide benefits 
to the peasants who were denied such bene- 
fits during the colonial period. 

To us in Malaya; economic and social de- 
velopments were the prime weapons in our 
fight against the Communist menace. We 
believed that poverty and dissatisfaction 
were the two factors that caused the growth 
of communism. We strongly believed that 
economic development was most effective in 
the fight against the Communists. Without 
the economie program I am quite confident 
the Federation of Malaya would have turned 
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communistic. Instead, however, the eco- 
nomic developments began to bear fruits 
and the people were contented. Peasants 
and farmers lost faith in the Communist 
propaganda and joined the government 
forces to eliminate the terrorists. 

Under the development program, more and 
more lands were opened up, more roads were 
constructed, more schools were built, and 
other social amenities were provided to the 
farmers, All these projects satisfied the 
people and fulfilled the promises made by 
the government, 

All information given by the surrendered 
or captured terrorists indicated that they 
turned Communist because the Communist 
agents promised that they would provide all 
the benefits needed by the people. How- 
ever, since in Malaya, the Government could 
provide better benefits and even easier ones, 
these Communists decided to leave their 
friends and pay loyalty to the rightful Goy- 
ernment of Malaya. Right now, the one- 
time Communists are enjoying a better 
standard of living, and they are moving to- 
gether with the rest of the community. 

All this was a real sacrifice. All efforts 
and resources were centered to give the peo- 
ple what they wanted. All efforts were 
gathered to counterattack communism. By 
July 1959, the country was free from the 
menace. Out of 11,000 Communist terror- 
ists in 1948, there are now about 500 left in 
the northern part of Malaya, i.e. at the 
border between Malaya and Thailand. 

Generally, when we talk about young and 
underdeveloped countries, it merely means 
that we are referring to the newly inde- 
pendent nations of Asia and Africa. Some 
of these countries were unlucky because 
their former colonial masters were not keen 
to grant independent status to these colonies. 
However, political changes and nationalistic 
feelings of each nation compelled the colo- 
nial powers to grant independence to these 
colonies. Some of these nations had not 
had good and capable leaders since their 
countries achieved nationhood. The situa- 
tion would not be so bad if the newly in- 
dependent nations were prepared to retain 
the services of the “expatriate officers” from 
overseas. In some countries, though, as soon 
as independence was achieved, they dis- 
pensed with the services of these officers and 
replaced them with local people. The result 
was self-explanatory. Once the inexperi- 
enced officers took the rein of the civil serv- 
ice, there were problems. However, being a 
colonial territory for years, these nations felt 
that their status and sovereignty were out- 
raged if the colonial officers were retained in 
their posts, The questions of dignity and 
sovereignty were very delicate in all newly 
independent nations. Sometimes this par- 
ticular issue alone caused a defeat of polit- 
ical party in the eléctions. 

Once a country is free from colonialism 
she has to stand on her own feet. All the 
responsibilities are transferred to the gov- 
ernment of the people. Normally, newly in- 
dependent nations were and are ambitious. 
The ruling party wants to do everything so 
that the members of the party can get re- 
elected. They will do what they can to 
please the masses, and, sometimes the de- 
mands from the latter are fanatic and illogi- 
cal, It must be remembered that the ma- 
jority of these countries have an illiterate 
population in general. The leaders have to 
look around for aid to fulfill their commit- 
ments. Most countries, after independence, 
like to obtain aid from free nations rather 
than from Iron Curtain countries. But, if 
the qualifications for loans or aid from the 
free world are too difficult, then the coun- 
tries are likely to get the aid from the Com- 
munist countries as long as such ald is im- 
mediate and on easy terms. 

Once a country begins receiving aid from 
Communist countries, the Communist agents 
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in that particular country launch their 
propaganda. If the leaders of the country 
are not strong enough in principle, then 
the whole country will go Communist. 

To sum this up, I strongly believe that 
any form of aid to any deserving country 
should be granted timely, and easily. Let 
me illustrate my arguments on the above 
two principles. 

TIMELY 

All countries in Asia and Africa gained 
independence on a democratic basis. The 
constitutions of these countries provided 
elections during a certain period of time. 
The leaders have to prove their ability and 
fulfill their election promises as quickly as 
possible. Immediate implementation of 
their programs was vital because the leaders 
had to come up with results of their proj- 
ects within a short time. Again, as the 
illiterates dominated, it is necessary to un- 
derstand that their mentality is different. 
They want quick results. They want to see 
the fruits. Thus, aid should be rendered 
within a short period of time, so that the 
particular country can launch its program 
quickly. 

In my mind, the Korean situation is in- 
teresting. The military power has taken 
over the country. To most Asian countries, 
military junta is the last effort in a coun- 
try’s survival. Fortunately, the military 
personnel in Korea is anti-Communist. If 
they had gone to sources such as the Com- 
munists for help, it is hard to tell what 
would have happened to Korea by now. If 
the newspaper reports were correct about the 
hesitancy of the United States to grant aid 
to Korea after the coup, I am sure those 
military personnel would have gone to Russia 
for aid. If this happened; Korea would be 
the friend of Russia rather than the United 
States. 

EASILY 

After years of colonial domination, these 
newly independent nations have to be care- 
ful to accept cautiously any loan or aid from 
abroad. As far as possible, these new gov- 
ernments do not like to allow foreign in- 
fluence in their countries. The question of 
foreign aid in young countries is a delicate 
one. Opposition to such aid is always on 
the alert to smear rumors that such and 
such political parties are trying to sell the 
country to foreign powers. These leaders 
are thus always careful in dealing with 
foreign aid so that such aid cannot be in- 
terpreted as colonial domination. : 

With all of these difficulties ahead, such 
loans from abroad should be as simple and 
flexible as possible, I think some nations 
prefer to accept loans rather than direct 
grants-in-aid. If loans are transacted, 
many things such as interest will be in- 
volved. It is always a good idea to charge 
a low rate of interest. 

KINDS OF HELP GENERALLY REQUIRED BY ASIAN 
AND AFRICAN NATIONS 


Most countries in Asla are agricultural 
countries. They are the producers of raw 
materials. As a result of that, their eco- 
nomic developments are designed to improve 
their agricultural lands. Therefore, these 
countries require a great deal of economic 
and technical aid. It is generally known 
that most countries in Asia have very poor 
communications. Before any new areas are 
opened up, it is essential to have good roads, 
rails, and other forms of communication. 
Roads will provide transportation so the 
farmers can easily carry their produce. In 
order to construct roads, however, they will 
need experts and technicians. 

Laos is the best example of poor communi- 
cation facilities. If my information is cor- 
rect, there are not many railroads in that 
country, although it has good and fertile 
land. However, the lack of a railroad would 
seem to me to be a good reason it is hard 
to eliminate Communists from the jungle. 
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The situation in Laos is completely differ- 
ent from that in Malaya. I can say that the 
highway system in Malaya is good; in fact, 
every part of the country is accessible. 
From this fact, one can clearly see that the 
war with Communists in Laos is very diffi- 
cult to fight as we did in Malaya: The Com- 
munists on the mountains have better 
knowledge about jungle warfare. 

I believe Laos requires more economic de- 
velopments. More roads and more lands 
should be opened. More and more schools 
should be established. I am sure that once 
the farmers are contented, they will not try 
to create chaos in the country. 

As it is now, the American Government 
has given a lot of assistance to this country, 
but the United States has gained no appre- 
ciation at all from the people of Laos. On 
the other hand, the United States has de- 
veloped hatred among the Lao people. There 


is an indication that something has gone, 


wrong. 

In short, I feel that any foreign aid pro- 
gram from the United States to newly inde- 
pendent nations should be provided accord- 
ing to the need of the masses, and should 
not be determined in accordance with trying 
to please any particular Government official. 
Before any project is launched, the receiving 
nations should provide the United States 
plans and specifications so as to insure the 
success of the projects. For example, if the 
country needs a hospital, the donor should 
make a survey first and then the donor 
should supervise the projects until com- 
pletion. 

Many people, I am sure, hate to see the 
repetition of the failure of American aid in 
Laos. This repetition can happen in other 
receiving nations if the American Govern- 
ment does not take steps to remedy the sit- 
uation, I am sure that the Government is 
aware of this, especially after the visit of 
Vice President JoHNson to southeast Asia. 

I strongly believe that economic develop- 
ments are vital in these newly independent 
nations. If the people are happy and con- 
tent, I have every reason to believe that com- 
munism will not gain a footing in a demo- 
cratic country. 


CONTROL AND SUPERVISION 


Strict control and supervision are impor- 
tant in the foreign aid programs. Lack of 
supervision may lead to corruption in the 
receiving nations. I y believe that 
supervision is the only way to achieve success 
in any foreign aid program by the Govern- 
ment, private bodies, or foundations. Take 
the example of Singapore in 1958: The in- 
ternal government of Singapore was run by 
rightwingers. One of the Cabinet Ministers 
received some financial assistance from some 
organizations in the United States, The 
money was little known to other members 
of the Cabinet. A few months before the gen- 
eral elections, the opposition party came to 
know about the financial assistance. The 
matter was brought to the Legislative Coun- 
cil of Singapore, and eventually, a court of 
inquiry was held. The inquiry was given wide 
coverage in Singapore and Malaya. The re- 
sults of the general elections were self-ex- 
planatory. The rightwing party was de- 
feated badly, and the leftwing party won 
an overwhelming majority. 

The incident that occurred in Singapore 
can occur again in other countries.. Some 
people may argue that strict control on for- 
eign ald is against the concept of de- 
mocracy. To me, such control on the for- 
eign aid will not jeopardize the concept of 
democracy, but on the other hand, it helps 
the growth of democracy in young nations. 
I believe the political, economic, and social 
life of a country has a great bearing on the 
growth of democracy. 

In conclusion, I would like to say this: 
The concept of democracy is practiced in 
every free nation. It might not be in the 
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real sense of the word, but as long as the 
people have the say in choosing their repre- 
sentatives in their governments, and have 
the rights to remove them from public office, 
the essence of democracy is there. One 
should also bear in mind that some un- 
scrupulous politicians who claim to be the 
champions of democracy often make a 
mockery of democracy in certain young 
nations. 


The Case for the Naval Shipyards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, recently 
I had the opportunity to read an excel- 
lent address delivered by Rear Adm. R. K. 
James, U.S. Navy, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ships. He spoke to the Navy Civilian 
Administrators Association, in Washing- 
ton, D.C., last month. In his address, he 
clarified the roll of shipyards maintained 
by the Navy Department across the 
country, some of which are located in the 
State from which I come. His address 
is a constructive comment on the role 
the Navy plays in ship construction for 
the defense of the country. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the text of Admiral 
James’ address be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recors. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE CASE FOR THE NAVAL SHIPYARDS 
(Speech by Rear Adm. R. K. James, US. 

Navy, Chief of the Bureau of Ships, pre- 

sented at a meeting of the Navy Civilian 

Administrators Association, Washington, 

D.C., June 2, 1961) 

It is a real pleasure for me to again join 
you at your annual meeting. I believe we 
are all fairly well acquainted, having gotten 
together with some of you in October of 
1960 in Philadelphia. That meeting pro- 
vided me with an opportunity to review 
what we in the Bureau of Ships, with the 
help of the shipyards and laboratories, were 
doing to get more mileage out of our defense 
money via Operation Dollar Stretch. Cap- 
tain Carroll brought you up to date on that 
program in an earlier session today. 

I hope my remarks will help clarify a situ- 
ation which has been rather one-sidedly 
publicized of late, namely the roles of naval 
shipyards and private shipyards in naval 
ship work. Industry and congressional pres- 
sure has been mounting to shift a larger 
proportion of repair work to private yards. 
Proposals 


have been made to sharply curtail 
and even close the naval shipyards. I intend 
to discuss this issue as candidly as possible 
and to also offer a few brief comments on 
the kind of public-spirited attitude we feel 
is required from our employees and employee 
groups. Let's begin with the basic issue. 
Commercial repair and construction ship- 
yards and their supporters have launched a 
campaign to discredit the naval shipyards in 
order to obtain a greater share of naval ship 
repair work. Our critics claim that high 
cost, tax-free naval shipyards are in compe- 
tition with low-cost, taxpaying private yards. 
They claim that depriving private yards of 
a larger share of naval ship repair work is 
driving them out of business and destroying 
the mobilization potential represented by 
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such yards. They blame the Navy for the 
industry’s ills and suggest that naval ship- 
yards exists at the the whim of some vested 
interest group in the Navy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 
It is natural for commercial enterprises to 
attempt to obtain more business, and we in 
the Navy have no quarrel with this legiti- 
mate aim. However, the suggestion that the 
naval shipyards are in unfair competition 
with private enterprises overlooks some very 
pertinent facts and deliberately casts the 
Navy in the role of an enemy of private busi- 
ness. The Navy has always been a firm ad- 
vocate of and a vigorous supporter of pri- 
vate enterprise. It is certainly well known 
that a preponderance of naval new construc- 
tion has been allocated to private shipyards. 
In addition, the very substantial amount of 
Navy money expended with private industry, 
other than private shipyards, has given con- 
tinuous support to producers of materials 
used in Navy ships. Furthermore, since 
World War II a substantial dollar value of 
ship repair work also has been allocated to 
private shipyards. 

As of January 1, 1961, a naval ship con- 
struction and conversion program having a 
total cost of over $4,323 million was under 
contract with private yards. Thirty-one 
private shipbuilding firms throughout the 
country are participating in this program. 
This contributes importantly to the economic 
well-being of the shipbuilding and repair 
industry. It is unfortunately true that 
many commercial shipyards are in a de- 
pressed condition and some have closed and 
still others face bankruptcy today. The pri- 
mary cause of the difficulties does not rest 
with the Navy. 

One of the least publicized, but one of the 
most obvious reasons for the difficulties ex- 
perienced by private shipbullders has been 
a decline in commercial ship construction 
and repair work. Insofar as employment is 
concerned, private yard employment on 
Navy work has increased from 26,069 in 
1957 to 41,743 in 1980. Nevertheless, in spite 
of this increased employment on Navy work, 
overall employment in private shipyards went 
down from 127.1 to 117.5 thousand in the 
same period. This pinpoints the cause of the 
industrys’ reduced operation—a decline in 
commercial work. 

I can offer no panaceas for the commercial 
shipbuilding industry, but I do not think it 
is reasonable to hold the Navy responsible 
for their plight. In the allocation of Navy 
ship work we have always shown and con- 
tinue to show great concern for maintaining 
the mobilization potential represented by 
private shipyards. We must, however, re- 
tain flexibility in determining how much 
naval ship work can be advantageously ap- 
portioned to private yards, without destroy- 
ing an important part of our millitary— 
our naval shipyards. 

Naval shipyards have a long and illustrious 
history dating back to 1797, when the naval 
committee of the House of Representatives 
recommended that a sum be appropriated for 
& proper site for a Navy yard. Following 
the Appropriation Act of 1799, the 
Secretary of the Navy purchased sites for 
the shipyards at Norfolk; Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia; New York; Charleston; Mas- 
sachusetts; and Portsmouth, N.H. An act 
of Congress on August 31, 1852, authorized 
and directed the Secretary of the Navy to 
select a site for a Navy yard in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. Every single one of the naval 
shipyards was established in this manner by 
the Congress acting for the people of the 
United States. Each of the naval shipyards 
has been, since establishment, the subject 
of continual congressional approval by in- 
clusion in the various appropriation acts of 
funds for their maintenance, improvement, 
and in many cases, their expansion. The 
reason for the establishment of all of these 
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naval shipyards was to provide essential sup- 
port for the vessels of the U.S. Navy. 

Let me reemphasize the point I have just 
made. If the naval shipyards are In compe- 
tition with private shipyards, it is an acci- 
dental and incidental result of the necessity, 
as determined by the Congress, to maintain 
the naval shipyards to support the fleet. The 
overriding consideration must be the effective 
support of a strong Navy. The naval ship- 
yards do not exist at the whim of any person 
or group of persons in the Navy. They are 
an essential element of national defense. 

Let's spend just a minute recounting the 
factors that make the naval shipyards “an 
essential element of national defense.” In 
doing so be warned that a strict lsiting of 
the factors is not inspiring—at least to a lay- 
man confident in the unlimited capability of 
private industry. The understanding that 
you, as experienced shipyarders have, is 
needed to fill out this outline—to give it 
Teal meaning. For exmaple, our detractors 
have failed to mention the effect their quest 
for more conversion and repair work would 
have on ship’s personnel. We can blithely 
reply that our naval bases have the facilities 
needed to give these men an opportunity for 
recreation, for training, for medical and den- 
tal care. for churchgoing and for welfare. 
Further, we can state that the low bidder 
would rarely, if ever, be located in a place 
where such services would be readily avail- 
able for our shipboard personnel. We know 
that this is true and we know that our men 
and ships need such services if they are to 
operate at top efficiency. However, the typi- 
cal layman does not personally benefit from 
such services and is not personally in a posi- 
tion to evaluate their effect. You are in such 
a position based on your personal contact and 
experiences, 

I am sure you appreciate the great im- 
Portance of having ships assigned whenever 
Possible to the ship's home port to permit 
the morale-building effects of family life. 
Under competitive bidding practices, as I 
have indicated, the assignments to home 
Ports would have to be abandoned, as this 
work would have to go to the lowest bidder. 
The naval shipyards maintain the messing 
and berthing facilities to service ships’ crews 
who must be billeted or fed ashore as is very 
orten required during the course of over- 
hauls. This is another reason for perform- 
ing this work in naval shipyards. 

To move along quickly, our reasons in- 
clude the facts that we are oriented in pro- 
ducing quality work on time and, thus, our 
efforts can be readily integrated with fleet 
Operational schedules; we carry an extensive 
inventory of shipboard equipment and spare 
Parts in our shipyards which permits us to 
finish work expeditiously; we do not go out 
On strike, which means the fleet can depend 
On us at all times; we maintain facilities 
and capabilities which would not be eco- 
nomie in a profit-type organization but 
Which permit us to take on any job with 
adequate reserve; for good and sufficient 
reasons we do not normally prepare for re- 
Pair and alteration work, plans and speci- 
fications adequate for competitive bidding: 
Other similar reasons you could list as well 
as I. 

As I indicated above, the problem is to 
get an understanding of the validity of these 
Teasons, and they are valid. Further, any 
efforts in this direction must be completely 
ethical and within any administrative re- 
Strictions. I believe you will note that for 
each of these reasons I have listed above our 
detractors can provide a counterargument, 
Usually in the form of an assumption that 
they will do in their normal course of busi- 
ness something they have never done before. 
I am convinced that the effectiveness of the 
if its support 
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people in this room have. The naval ship- 
yards do not operate for profit, but function 
wholly to support the naval forces operat- 
ing at sea. We are staffed and equipped just 
for this purpose, On the other hand, pri- 
vate shipyards need not maintain a similar 
level of skills and facilities. Private yards’ 
skills and facilities are controlled by eco- 
nomic analysis with the greatest profit in 
mind, and for this same reason they tend 
to pick and choose the work they will do. 
The naval shipyards, on the other hand, 
accept all jobs and perform them quickly, 
promptly, and as economically as possible. I 
think it is important to reemphasize the 
capabilities possessed by the naval shipyards 
to perform extremely complex and difficult 
repair and alteration work expeditiously and, 
at the same time, to properly service the 
ships’ crews. 

Before leaving this part of my discussion, 
I would like to conjecture as to one result 
of transferring a major part of our conver- 
sion and repair work to private yards. I can 
visualize that this work would gradually 
accrue to a few of the most efficient private 
yards and that marginal operators would be 
forced out of business or, at the very least, 
would not benefit from this change in policy. 
With good management, the recipient of the 
first of these jobs would build up certain of 
these essential capabilities and then be in a 
position to outbid his competitors. To me, 
this is a problem that the industry is asking 
for, but has not fully assessed. i 

A second but equally important issue is 
whether or not we should continue all of our 
naval shipyards in operation. There has 
been much speculation in the newspapers 
concerning the possible closing of one or 
more naval shipyards. There is great inter- 
est in many sections of the country concern- 
ing the validity of this speculation. The 
people in commercial shipyards as well as 
the people in our naval shipyards are vitally 
concerned about the future of the naval ship- 
yards, although for different reasons. The 
naval shipyards are important factors in the 
economies of the areas in which they are 
located. Therefore, the shipyard workers, 
the citizens of the area, the mayors of the 
cities affected, the legislators and Governors 
of the States, the Congress of the United 
States, and the administration are all in- 
volved in the possible closing of any of the 
naval shipyards. 

Decisions to maintain in operation or to 
close one or more of the naval shipyards 
will be the result of a combination of a great 
many factors. There is underway at the 
present time in the Defense Department a 
comprehensive study aimed at determining 
the essentiality of various installations in- 
cluding the naval shipyards. The determi- 
nation as to whether or not some of the 
shipyards should be disestablished revolves 
around essential national requirements for 
mobilization. HoweVer, the implications in- 
volved in closing any of the shipyards are 
extremely complex and any decisions regard- 
ing the future of the naval shipyards will 
be arrived at only after the most careful 
consideration has been given to all the perti- 
nent factors. 

The naval shipyard complex has been 
built up over a great many years. It repre- 


mainstay of the operating forces. 

Now, I would like to turn for a moment 
to what we, you and I, must do to meet the 
challenges confronting us during 
times of grave crisis. In fact, I am going 
use the same words I used in addressing the 
annual meeting of the Masters and 
men's Association a few weeks ago. 
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We have got to improve the management 
of the Bureau of Ships from top to bottom 
with the ultimate objective of improving the 
job performance of every member of the Bu- 
reau family—both military and civilian— 
from top to bottom. 

We must provide the leadership, the ex- 
ample and the encouragement for our fel- 
low workers, at all levels, to join us in our 
resolve for improvement. All of our em- 
ployees are dedicated Americans who have 
proven that they can rise to any occasion 
when the necessity becomes known to them. 

The necessity is here. 

The cold war and the results thereof are 
just as real and effective as those of a shoot- 
ing war. However, a cold war is the more 
insidious because it lacks the dramatic 
awakening and national alertness which is 
generated by a shooting war. 

In other words, a cold war permits and 
even encourages individual and group com- 
placency. 

As a result, action has been initiated to 
improve the quality of leadership of the mili- 
tary and civilian supervisors in the Depart- 
ment of Defense so as to bring about a mas- 
sive revitalization of the basic moral prin- 
ciples which are the foundations of this 
democracy. 

Patrick Henry’s “give me liberty or give 
me death,” and Jefferson's “we pledge our 
lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor,” are 
examples of the type of moral courage which 
made our heritage possible, 

We need to generate a grassroots move- 
ment to rededicate ourselves to the type of 
patriotism which made this country the light 
of the free world in order to meet the chal- 
lenge at hand—for each of us to make a 
critical self-appraisal of our own perform- 
ance to see how we can improve as individ- 
uals and as a group. 

We should ask ourselves if we give equal 
concern for the adequacy of our own job per- 
formance as we do for the protection of our 
personal rights and privileges. 

As the leaders of our entire Navy industrial 
complex, we have the responsibility and the 
opportunity by our own attitudes, job per- 
formances and personal example to set in 
motion an employee revitalization all down 
the line. 

You have a tradition behind you which is 
shared by few organizations. I am confident 
that you can add further luster to this tradi- 
tion by the leadership and example you will 
provide to all employees during this time of 
need. 

To summarize my remarks, let me reiterate 
that the naval shipyards are not in competi- 
tion with private shipyards. The naval ship- 
yards alone have the ability to maintain the 
ratio of skilled personnel and the 
facilities in an operational status to respond 
immediately to any emergency that might 
confront them. Private shipyards do not 
have and are not likely to acquire this 
capability. 

In spite of a record of outstanding accom- 
plishments during times of crisis, charges of 
inefficiency and unfair competition continue 
to be leveled at the naval shipyards. Ad- 
vertising campaigns depicting the Navy as 
a bureaucratic enemy of commercial ship- 
yards continue to be waged. But, we, as em- 
ployees of the Government, realize that we 
operate under the continuing gaze, scrutiny 
and criticism of every individual and group 
who has a self-interest to promote. Con- 
tinuous criticism is a legacy of Government 
Officials and employees. 

Such criticism is a healthy sign in a func- 
tioning democracy. We welcome it. We 
must so conduct ourselves, however, that 
the great industrial complex entrusted to our 
care can stand the most careful scrutiny. 
We must continually strive to improve the 
efficiency of our operations. We must give 
real meaning to public service. We must 
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move ahead vigorously to reduce waste and 
promote a high degree of efficiency. 

If we do this job well, there can be no 
doubt as to the continuing role we will have 
to play in maintaining a better Navy and in 
improving our Nation's strength. 


Who’s an Imperialist? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALLACE F. BENNETT 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr, BENNETT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Hill Top Times, published at 
Hill Air Force Base, Utah, July 7, 1961, 
entitled “Who’s an Imperialist?” 

The editorial demonstrates concisely 
and dramatically the fraud which the 
Soviet Union and Communist China are 
perpetrating upon the peoples of the 
world in proclaiming themselves to be 
anti-imperialists. 

The true fact of the matter is that 
the greatest colonial power in the world 
today is the Soviet Union. I think that 
if our U.S. Information Agency could 
convey to the people of the uncommitted 
nations the simple facts expressed in this 
editorial, this would be a major triumph 
for the free world in the propaganda war. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHO'S AN IMPERIALIST? 

The Communists. are fond of calling the 
United States an imperialist power. Im- 
perialism and colonialism are favorite Com- 
munist words used to describe nations that 
oppose the Sino-Soviet bloc. 

Let's look at a few facts. 

Webster's Dictionary defines imperialism 
as “the policy, practices, or advocacy of 
seeking to extend the control, dominion, or 
empire of a nation.“ 

The Chinese Communists. have thrust 
their control into North Korea and Tibet and 
large sections of southeast Asia. 

The U.S. S. R.? An editorial in the Sep- 
tember 24, 1960, New York Times said, in 
part: 

“Let us look at the Soviet colonial em- 
pire. It consists of two parts. One part is 
made up of states nominally independent, 
but enmeshed so completely in Moscow’s 
military, political, and economic power that 
they cannot act with true independence. 
These states are Poland, East Germany, 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Albania, 
Bulgaria, Outer Mongolia, and North Korea. 

“The other part of the Soviet colonial em- 
pire is made up of the non-Russian peoples 
and lands which were first subjugated by 
the czars, incorporated into their empire 
and then resubjugated by Lenin and Stalin 
so that today they are still vassals of Mos- 
cow. Many peoples live in the prison of 
nations that is the Soviet Union today, but 
the chief ones among them are the follow- 
ing: Ukranians, Byelorussians, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Armenians, Georgians, 
Azerbaijanis, Turkmen, Kirgiz, Tadzhiks, 
Uzbeks, Kazakhs, Tartars, Yakuts, Buryats. 

By all means let all colonialism be ended 
as soon as possible. But let the United 
Nations and the world make sure that the 
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Soviet colonial empire be included. That 
empire, unfortunately, has grown while the 
other empires of the past have been dissolv- 
ing before our eyes.” 

Who's the imperialist? 


Good Will Mission of Hospital Ship 
SS “Hope” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can good will hospital ship SS Hope 
recently docked at Saigon, South Viet- 
nam, for a 4-month medical mission 
which will be the final leg of its year- 
long service in southeast Asia. 

The fine work of the doctors, nurses, 
medical technicians, and others on board 
the SS Hope, which is the first hospital 
ship in history outfitted at private ex- 
pense, is a vivid demonstration to the 
people of that part of the world of the 
openheartedness of the American peo- 
ple. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article from the Anniston Star of An- 
niston, Ala., of which Col. Harry Ayers 
is the able and distinguished publisher, 
concerning the selfless humanitarian 
efforts of those aboard the SS Hope be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mercy Mission HELPING 

The good ship SS Hope has just docked at 
the Vietnamese port of Saigon for a 4-month 
medical mission that could not have come 
at a more propitious time. 

With Vietnam reeling under the forces of 
internal subversion, this evidence of Ameri- 
can helpfulness may be more persuasive than 
military assistance in putting the Viet- 
namese people on the side of the free world. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of its 
8 good-will mission to southeast 


Its basic medical team of 15 physicians, 24 
nurses, 30 medical technicians, and others 
has just rounded out 7 months in waters off 
Indonesia, during which time these hard- 
working volunteers won the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian Government 
and population. 

According to Editorial Research Reports, 
they held 800 classes and lectures, treated 
17,000 patients, performed 700 major surgi- 
cal operations, and greeted 30,000 shipboard 
visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000 ton, onetime Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being 
raised privately through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 

The 1961 Project Hope organization would 
like to send still more ships on medical 
teaching missions to Africa and South 
America if the necessary funds are forth- 
coming. 

The Senate eased the way for a stepup in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the establish- 
ment of a “white fleet.” 
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The President would have authority to 
establish such a fleet—to rush assistance to 
disaster areas as well as to carry on a regular 
program of technical and medical assistance 
and -—whenever he decides that it 
would further U.S. foreign policy. 

That time is right now if the reaction of 
one beneficiary of the Hope project mission 
is typical. 

The mayor of Sumbawa, an island in the 
Indonesian Archipelago, told one of the ship's 
staff; “This is the first time foreigners came 
to Sumbawa who did not come to steal our 
rice. We will never forget what you have 
done.“ 


Proposed East-West Freeway Tunnel 
Through First Mountain, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proposal to cut a tunnel 
through First Mountain in West Orange, 
N. J., as part of the East-West Freeway 
in my State, has aroused much interest, 
and illustrates well, I believe, the op- 
portunity for various Government agen- 
cies to facilitate civil defense projects. 
Parts of this proposed six-lane highway 
tunnel would serve as a fallout and blast 
shelter for some 30,000 people, as a civil 
defense control center, as an evacuation 
and rehabilitation center, as a deposi- 
tory of microfilm for municipal and 
county records, as housing for thousands 
of people, and as a center for temporary 
government, 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial on this topic from the Newark 
Star Ledger of July 18, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOUBLE PURPOSE 

West Orange has renewed its campaign 
to tunnel the East-West Freeway through 
First Mountain. The tunnel idea originally 
was presented for esthetic reasons, but did 
not get a very warm reception. 

Plans for the freeway have now been 
crystallized, and no provision has been made 
for tunneling it through the mountain. 

West Orange has refused to give up. How- 
ever, the tunnel idea is now being pre- 
sented as a facility which could double as 
a civil defense shelter in time of emergency. 

Those who rejected the original tunnel 
idea may be tempted to dismiss the current 
effort as just a new approach to get the 
tunnel, which already has been turned down. 

This, however, would be extremely un- 
fair, particularly in view of the efforts in 
Washington to impress the Nation with the 
necessity for a more ambitious civil defense 
program. It has been pointed out many 
times that the most logical approach to pro- 
viding civil defense facilities would be to 
keep civil defense needs in mind when plan- 
ning other facilities. 

The combined approach is a concept which 
has won lip service on a wide basis, but 
we have yet to see any practical results from 
it. t 

The West Orange tunnel could serve as 
a pilot project to demonstrate to other com- 
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munities one way in which civil defense and 
Other building programs could be coordi- 
nated. The Federal Bureau of Roads, which 
must approve the plans as part of the inter- 
State highway system, sees no need for the 
tunnel. This is to be expected, since its 
Mission is to build roads, not provide for 
civil defense. 

But it makes no sense for one arm of 
the Government to remain oblivious to the 
needs of others. If the Federal Government 
is serious about its civil defense warnings, 
it should strive to coordinate programs 
which could serve a double purpose. 


Recommendations To Stop the Slaughter 
by Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, au- 
tomobiles are the No. 1 cause of violent 
death in America. All Americans know 
this, but relatively few try to do any- 
thing about it. 

The distinguished former mayor of 
the city of Milwaukee, Mr. Frank Zeidler, 
in 1957 prepared “Recommendations To 
Stop the Slaughter by Automobiles,” an 
Outstanding, thoughtful paper on this 
Major American problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent that “Recommendations to Stop the 
Slaughter by Automobiles” be printed 
in its entirety in the Appendix of the 
Record. 

There belng no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: N 
RECOMMENDATIONS To STOP THE SLAUGHTER 

BY AUTOMOBILES : 
(By Frank P. Zeidler) 
It is almost 65 years since the automobile 


Came into popular use in the United States. 


that period of time more than 1,100,- 
000 persons have been killed by it, and a large 
Number of others maimed and injured. In 
this slaughter the motorcar has exceeded 
the destruction of human life by the wars 
ot the United States. 

The public has tolerated these deaths be- 
Cause of the great delight that the individual 
Person receives from a smooth ride at high 
Speeds. The human imagination of death or 
injury from auto accidents is not sufficiently 
Powerful to warn people to beware of auto- 
Mobiles. The convenience of automobiles 
as a mode of travel and the protection from 
Weather, combined with the sense of pleas- 
ure, have caused people to tolerate the pros- 
Pect of death or injury in an auto accident. 
4s a result, the laws of the present time 
are inadequate to deal with the menace of 
the motorcar. 

When a man invents a new can opener, he 
not only invents a device to deal with cans, 
but he also invents a series of new social 
relationships which ultimately find their way 
into law and into moral codes. Nothing is to 
be found in ancient scriptures about the in- 
herent inequity in 60 miles an hour 
down a narrow road in a 24%-ton automobile. 
Such a thing was not conceived by ancient 
Writers who wrote of re us truth, and 
Perhaps for this reason, we have not been 
Sufficiently aroused by the sinfulness of kill- 
ing by motorcars. Nevertheless, by the in- 
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vention of the automobile mankind has been 
compelled of necessity to invent a whole new 
set of “thou shalts“ and “thou shalt nots” 
to prevent death and injury. 

But these new prohibitions, restrictions 
and admonitions are still not sufficient to 
deal with the slaughter, and so more care- 
fully drawn laws and procedures must be 
enacted. The driving of a motorcar must 
be considered as a privilege rather than a 
right, and this must be emphasized. The 
automobile is a lethal instrument and it re- 
quires prudence, judgment, and skill to man- 
age it, and only those who possess prudence, 
judgment and skill should drive. 

Several important circumstances have de- 
veloped in the evolution of the motorcar. An 
important condition is that the motorcar is 
tending to bankrupt local government. De- 
signs of excessive size and horsepower call 
for local government services which must be 
paid by the property taxpayer. The State 
and Federal governments collect the taxes, 
but the sharing is chiefly on the basis for 
new construction and for maintenance con- 
struction and so very costly special services 
such as signaling, lighting, policing and 
cleaning must be paid for from property 
taxes. The motorcar is heavily subsidized by 
other classes of taxpayer. - 

It must be recognized that the reason that 
the motorcar owner is subsidized by other 
classes of taxpayers is that it is politically 
unpopular to try to make the motorcar pay 
its own way. This is because many people 
rate the motorcar as the most important 
single possession they have, and anything 
that might curtail their use of it arouses re- 
sistance. As a result, many local govern- 
ments are skidding into debt because they 
cannot recover costs from the motorcar, and 
no one is bold enough or sufficiently strong 
to call the public's attention to the unbal- 
anced situation. The serious consequences 
of human death, however, compel the con- 
science of men to come to grips with the 
financial realities necessary to keep the 
motorcar well in bounds. 

This condition works a hardship on the 
property owner as such, for he pays to meet 
the needs of a motorcar user. Where he is 
not such a user himself, he loses. People 
will cut down on decent living conditions, 
education, and other requirements to get a 
motorear. Young people in high school find 
a car a social necessity and help clog the 
streets with joyriding or drag racing, making 
necessary huge expenditures for street 
widening. r 

Another important circumstance is that 
the design of the motor is developed to pro- 
mote the idea of a conspicuous consumption, 
People who feel they lack social prestige gain 
it by purchasing a huge, overly ornate auto- 
mobile. This sales appeal to persons with an 
inferiority. complex. has resulted in exces- 
sively wasteful designs which are costly for 
governments to cope with. 

The motorcar manufacturers also tend to 
appeal to the impatient and to the discour- 
teous people by emphasizing horsepower and 
getaway. “Beat the other fellow“ is the im- 
plied slogan of the race for large horsepower. 
Since many accidents are due to sheer lack 
of courtesy, bad manners, and the desire to 
get ahead of somebody else, the building of 
even more horsepower in engines is a deadly 
game. 

Still another factor is the tendency of 
people to use the motorcar as a place to con- 
sume alcoholic beverages. This is obviously 
a lethal practice not only for the drivers, 
but for innocent persons who may be struck. 
Drinking alcohol is a widely accepted and 
legal social custom, so that when a person 
kills one or more persons driving while in- 
toxicated, the fine is a nominal one com- 
pared to the offense. 

Some procedures that should be given 
prompt consideration are: 
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1. Inspection on an annual basis of all 
drivers for physical defects. 

2. Removal of accident prone drivers from 
the road. 

3. Permanent loss of driver's license for 
persons convicted of driving while drunk. . 

4. Loss for stated time for drinking in a 
motor car. 

5. The requiring of financial responsibility 
on part of owners of motor vehicles. 

6. Sufficient taxation of motor vehicle 
users to pay not only for construction of 
roads, but for police service, street cleaning, 
special lighting, parking structures, special 
structures and services which are now being 
paid for by the property owners and tax- 
payers. 

7. Taxation of motor vehicles on the basis 
of weight, length, and width to discourage 
designs that use up road and parking space 
and overload pavements. 

8. Taxation of motor vehicles on the basis 
of horsepower to discourage deadly increases 
in engine power whieh are tempting the os- 
tentatious, the excitable, and the discour- 
teous persons. 

9. Barring of motor vehicles from as many 
residential areas as possible. 

10. Design of motor vehicles to be ap- 
proved by a national commission which in- 
spects them primarily for safety and for the 
prevention of wastage of metal. 

11. Design of engines to cut down waste- 
ful use of gasoline, 

12. Encouragement of system of public 
transportation. 


School Aid: Betrayal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS» 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the New York Times entitled 
“School Aid: Betrayal.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SCHOOL Am: BETRAYAL 


The long-range interests of the United 
States—not to mention the much less im- 
portant question of the prestige of the 
Kennedy administration—have suffered a 
serious blow with the outrageous vote in the 
Rules Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives yesterday to shelve Federal aid to 
the public schools along with other aid-to- 
education legislation. 

The public school bill had long been held 
in the Rules Committee and therby pre- 
vented from being debated and voted upon 
on the floor of the House, on the pretense 
that it would be released when a bill to aid 
Parochial schools was also ready for the floor. 
Such a bill (in the form of an extension of 
the National Defense Education Act) even- 
tually did get to the Rules Committee; but 
there was still no action. It was bad enough 
to demand the ransom that the proponents 
of parochial school aid did demand as the 
price for release of the public school bill; 
but it is worse to obtain the ransom and 
then fail to carry through with the deal. 

It is a tragedy that the straightforward 
political issue of Federal aid to the public 
schools has been distorted and envenomed 
by the divisive and emotional issue of Fed- 
eral aid to parochial schools. For the first 
time in the United States, the interests of 
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Catholic education are being set against the 
interests of secular education in a political 
context. The bitterness aroused over this 
unnecessary battle can only weaken our 
country in a way familiar to many European 
lands but up to now virtually unknown to 
the United States. 

The action of the Rules Committee on the 
public school bill need not be final. The 
President of the United States still has great 
power, if he chooses to exercise it. A month 
ago, we urged him “to step in emphatically 
and do what he can to rescue the bill that 
means so much to his reputation and to 
the country.“ Curiously enough, he did not 
do so. His vaunted “leadership” failed. But 
it may not yet be too late if he makes a 
determined effort. 


The Dignity of Being American—State- 
ment by George M. Mardikian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, this 
country is enriched by many citizens 
who have come here from other lands, 
and whose pride in their rights and re- 
sponsibilities of American citizenship is 
a never-ending one. 

One such distinguished American citi- 
zen is George M. Mardikian, of San 
Francisco, Calif., born in Armenia, a 
devoted American by choice. 

In the June 11 issue of This Week 
magazine appeared an inspiring state- 
ment entitled “The Dignity of Being 
American.” The statement was written 
by Mr. Mardikian, a prominent and 
highly successful restaurateur in San 
Francisco and a public-spirited patriot. 
I highly commend my fellow Californian 
for the moving words with which he has 
portrayed the dignity of holding high our 
heads, and calling ourselves Americans. 
I ask unanimous consent that the full 
text of Mr. Mardikian’s statement be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

Mr, PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield? 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I wish 
to associate myself with the remarks 
just now made by the distinguished 
Senator from California. 

As a matter of fact, only 2 weeks 
ago it was my great honor and privi- 
lege to be invited to address the Armen- 
ian Youth Group of the United States 
of America, which met in convention in 
my own beloved city of Providence; and 
at that time I took occasion to mention 
the great accomplishments of Mr. 
Mardikian. I think he is an inspiration 
to all young Americans; and I am very 
happy that the Senator from California 
has brought his statement to the atten- 
tion of the Senate and the country. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
grateful to my friend, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Rhode Island for 
his comments. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from California? 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Tue DIGNITY oF BEING AMERICAN 
(By George M. Mardikian) 

The ohter day, in Seattle, Wash., I gave 
a talk before several hundred people, and 
told them that I thought America was a 
strong, beautiful, and righteous country. A 
young man came up to me afterward and 
said with a knowing smile, “No wonder you 
go about singing the praises of America, In 
Europe, you were nothing, America has made 
you rich and famous.” Before I could reply 
he was gone. 

It's true America has been good to me, 
and I count my blessings every day. But I 
wanted to find that young man and say, 
“You miss my point. The priceless thing 
America has given to me has nothing to do 
with money or fame. Some would call it 
national pride. I call it the dignity of be- 
ing American.” 

To someone born here—born free—it's 
hard to understand. He's never known what 
it is to be without it. I was born in Ar- 
menia. Today, I cannot find my Armenla— 
the Armenia of my fathers—on the map. 

Forty years ago, when I came to America, 
I had to flee my home like a criminal. Yet 
my only crime was being an Armenian, That 
July morning, when I first saw the Statue of 
Liberty from the deck of the immigrant 
steamer, it was like suddenly hearing a hymn 
of hope. I lifted my head, and my heart. I 
took deep breaths of the fresh harbor air. 
For the first time in my life, I felt free— 
thrillingly and blessedly free. 

This, thank God, is not a private experi- 
ence. There are millions like me in Amer- 
ica today—fugitives from unhappy lands 
across the seas. We're grateful of course for 
our three meals a day, and our jobs, and for 
the opportunities that America has so gen- 
erously given to us and our children. 

But we'd fight and die before we'd give 
up that feeling of dignity—that right to hold 
up our heads, look the world in the eye, 
and call ourselves Americans. 


Finish the Job 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial which 
appeared in the Advance publication of 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, AFL-CIO: 

FINISH THE Jon 

The first session of the 87th Congress has 
rolled up an impressive legislative record 
in its first 6 months. Laws providing for 
aid to depressed areas, improvements in the 
minimum wage, increased social security 
benefits, new housing programs, temporary 
extension of unemployment compensation, 
and aid to dependent children are on the 
statute books. 

This 6-month record—by far the best of 
the last two decades—can take on even 
greater significance if Congress will in its 
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final months move decisively in the other 
areas requiring urgent legislative attention. 

Topping the agenda as Congress heads 
into the home stretch are Federal aid to 
education, health care for the aged and a 
meaningful foreign-aid program based on 
long-term planning and financing. 

The first 6 months—coming after an arid 
legislative era—have instilled new hope that 
when faced with the critical problems of 
the day Congress can come up with the nec- 
essary legislative solutions. Full realiza- 
tion of this hope is a distinct possibility if 
Congress will clean up its agenda of na- 
tional problems before adjournment —AFL- 
CIO News. 


Seaway Will Step Up Promotion Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the St. 
Lawrence Seaway—completed in 1959— 
is beginning to fulfill its promise of 
greater economic rewards for the upper 
Midwest and the general national 
economy. 

In Wisconsin, for example, particu- 
larly in Milwaukee, there has been a sub- 
stantial upsurge in traffic. 

However, we cannot expect that trade 
and commerce will expand automatical- 
ly or magically. Rather, it will require 
dynamic, creative salesmanship. ‘The 
responsibility rests not only upon the 
shipping and commercial interests of 
the Great Lakes, but, in my opinion, 
greater expansion of promotion efforts 
by the St. Lawrence-Great Lakes De- 
velopment Corporation, itself. 

Why? The American people have 
about $140 million invested in the sea- 
way. By adoption of practical, realistic, 
forward-moving policies, I believe we can 
make it pay off—assure a return for the 
American taxpayer—and reap maxi- 
mum benefits from the great economic 
potential of the seaway for the Nation. 

Reflecting a stepup in traffic—as well 
as the need for greater expansion of 
promotion—I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record articles from two of the finest 
newspapers in Wisconsin and the Na- 
tion. ‘These are as follows: 

First. “Seaway Will Step Up Promo- 


tion e gd from the Milwaukee 
Journal; and 
Second. “City Port Called Finest, 


Busiest,” from the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
There being no objection, the articles 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[Prom the Milwaukee Journal, July 13, 1961] 

Seaway WILL STEP Ur PROMOTION ProcRaM— 

Prans Parts Exurerr To Pusticize BHIP- 

pinc—New OFFICIAL Tours FACILITIES HERE 

To stimulate more use of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, promotion of it will be stepped up 
overseas and in the United States. 

‘That was disclosed Thursday by Joseph 
M. McCann, new Deputy Administrator of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corpora- 
tion, who toured n s port facilities in 
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a get-acquainted trip to Great Lakes ports. 
He was accompanied by Willis H. Crosswhite, 
Corporation traffic and information officer. 

McCann is expected to become Administra- 
tor of the Seaway Corporation, the Federal 
entity which built and now operates the 
U.S, share of the seaway, late this year when 
Administrator Martin W. Oettershagen 
retires. 

McCann and Crosswhite attended a pic- 
nic-luncheon of the Midwest Shippers Ad- 
visory Board and were accompanied on the 
tour of the port by Port Director Harry C. 
Brockel. 

HAD LACKED FUNDS 


In the past, the Seaway Corporation has 
done almost no promotion work because of 
lack of funds. It now has $11,000, and that 
is expected to be increased in the future. 
McCann, a Detroit businessman who was 
appointed by President Kennedy, looks on 
the seaway with a businessman's eye. 

As a promotion starter, the Corporation 
and Canada’s St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
are preparing an exhibit to be displayed at 
the International Inland Navigation exhibi- 
tion in Paris, France, September 30 to Octo- 
ber 15. It will consist of a 50-foot scale 
model of the seaway from Montreal, Quebec, 
to Lake Ontario: photographs of Great Lakes 
Port facilities and industrial brochures in 
English, French, and German, detailing the 
advantages of using the seaway. 


“Some European shippers have the mis- 


taken idea that all they have to do is ship 
to New York and have their goods trucked to 
Milwaukee that afternoon," McCann laughed. 
“This exhibit will set them straight.” 

OTHER DISPLAYS SLATED 


The exhibit will be displayed later at other 
trade fairs in Europe and other trade areas. 
Another exhibit will be constructed for US. 
trade fairs and conventions, McCann said. 
Later, it is hoped, U.S. trade missions will 
beat the drums for the seaway in foreign 
lands, he said. 

“It also is essential that Great Lakes ports 
Promote themselves,“ he said, 

McCann and Crosswhite expect to visit the 
Ports of Kenosha, Racine; Green Bay, Su- 
perior, Duluth, Sheboygan, and Manitowoc. 
They said the aim to their tour was to 
familiarize themselves with the ports and 
their facilities, to get acquainted with port 
People and to promote use of the seaway 
by local industries and other interests. 

“We've found industry very anxious to 
learn about the seaway and shipping savings,” 
McCann said. 

As a former Ford Motor Co. executive, 
McCann has been working hard on Ford, 
Chrysler, and General Motors to increase 
their use of the seaway. 

INDUSTRIAL GIANT 


“The Midwest is an industrial giant,” he 
Said. “You begin to realize this when you 
travel through it on one trip, rather than 
on many short trips.“ 

McCann and Crosswhite also said tonnages 
shipped through the seaway would reach a 
new high this year, largely due to a surpris- 
ing increase recently in iron ore shipments 
and a “sleeper” in seaway commerce, over- 
Sea shipments of scrap metals. 

A strike among Detroit automobile firms 
or even a strike threat could set back sea- 
Way shipping. 

Smaller ports, which once believed that 
the seaway would make them giants, are 
realizing their limitations and are using a 
lot more intelligence in port planning. 

Oversea industry, which competes hard 
With American industry because of lower 
Wage rates, is being hit by increasing wage 
demands which should tend eventually to 
level out the differential. 5 


TWIN CHANNELS EXPECTED 


Within 10 years, traffic will be so heavy in 
the seaway that its locks will have to be 
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twinned and possibly its channels deepened 
from 27 to 35 feet. Such twinning may have 
to be done earlier on the Welland canal. 

The seaway is generating traffic for rail- 
roads, trucklines, and ocean ports, rather 
than hurting it. 

As ship captains and crews gain experience 
in using the seaway, their complaints about 
it and accidents have fallen sharply. 


| From the Milwaukee Sentinel, July 14, 1961] 
Orr Port CALLED Finest, BUSIEST 
(By William C. Carey) 

Without reservation, a high-ranking offi- 
cial of the St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corporation said he took a hard look at the 
port of Milwaukee for the first time Thurs- 
day and described it as “the finest and 
busiest” he has seen. 

Joseph M. McCann, the Corporation's new 
Deputy Administrator who maintains his 
office at Massena, N.Y., spent the entire” 
day touring Milwaukee's port facilities in 
conjunction with a get-acquainted jaunt 
to Great Lakes ports. 

“I just can't say enough for Milwaukee's 
fine port—I was that impressed with every- 
thing I saw," said McCann who was accom- 
panied here by Willis H. Crosswhite, Corpo- 
ration traffic and information officer. 

TOUR LAKEFRONT 


McCann, appointed to his position in 
March by President Kennedy, is expected 
to become Chief Administrator of the Cor- 
poration later this year. 

Port Director Harry C. Brockel was host 
to McCann and Crosswhite as they made 
an extensive tour of the lake front from 
Juneau Park to the Bay View area. 

“Ordinarily I don't make statements com- 
paring ports but I must say I can't think 
of any other port doing such a terrific job,” 
McCann declared. 

“I think the planning—past, present, and 
future—is remarkable,“ McCann added. He 
has been touring seaway and Great Lakes 
ports for the past 6 weeks. 
$ PLANNING EVIDENT 


McCann said it was evident from what he 
saw firsthand that the people responsible for 
the planning and operation of the port of 
Milwaukee “have not gone off halfcocked,” 

“I just can't say enough good for the 
exceptionally fine port you have here. There 
is no doubt about it—Milwaukee’s port does 
stand out among all I have seen, McCann 
asserted 


McCann said he has been to Milwaukee be- 
fore but disclosed that Thursday was the 
first time he had a chance to get a real 
good look at the port which he described 
as being a hub of activity.” 

PEOPLE AT WORK 

Asked what stood out most in his mind as 
he toured the extensive port facilities, Mc- 
Cann replied: 

“This may sound like an offbeat observa- 
tion but I was greatly impressed with the 
working people. Everywhere I looked there 
was activity with people hard at work.” 

DOING GREAT JOB 

McCann said Milwaukee was fortunate to 
have Brockel as its port director. “He is a 
remarkable man who has done a remarkable 
job," the seaway official commented, 

The Seaway Corporation is the Federal 
entity which built and now operates the U.S. 
share of the St. Lawrence Seaway which 
elevated Milwaukee to the rank of a world- 
wide port. 

McCann will return to Wisconsin in about 
2 weeks and plans to inspect the ports at 
Kenosha, Racine, Sheboygan, Green Bay, 
Manitowoc, Superior, and Duluth. 
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The Coast Guard Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I am privileged 
today to bring to the attention of the 
membership a recent address by Vice 
Adm. James A. Hirshfield, of the US. 
Coast Guard. It was delivered to the 
annual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and concerns the 
Coast Guard today. As chairman of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee which is 
concerned with the Coast Guard's an- 
nual budget, I have had an opportunity 
to observe this organization's operation 
and I can vouch for the fact that it is 
one of the most efficient, conscientious 
and effective arms of the Government. 
It is & bulwark to our safety in times of 
peace and to our defense in times of war. 
This very excellent presentation of the 
activities of this outstanding organiza- 
tion merits careful reading by every 
Member of the Congress: 7 

THE Coast Guarp Topay \ 

Mr. Buckman, members and honored 
guests of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, I am pleased to be accorded the 
privilege of addressing your fine organiza- 
tion this afternoon. As all of you are aware, 
certain of our duties are closely allied to the 
interests of your Congress. 

We read and hear much these days of 
global strategy, a policy of containment, 
peaceful coexistence and nuclear deterrents, 
to name but a few of the most glamorous 
terms. In the Coast Guard we, too, provide 
a powerful deterrent force—albeit of a quite 
different nature, Our deterrent is one of 
restraint rather than fear, of self-regulation 
rather than force. In short, we deter the 
mariner from conflict with rocks and shoals 
and, although we cannot regulate the ele- 
ments, we try to see to it that his vessel is 
sufficiently seaworthy to survive them. 

While the former—conflict with rocks and 
shoals—merits your special interest, let me 
first describe briefly the various functions 
which the Coast Guard performs today. 
Broadly speaking. these may be woven into 
one basic mission—promotion of safety of 
life and property at sea and on the naviga- 
ble waters of the United States. Within this 
framework our duties are, of course, many 
and varied, the most essential being search 
and rescue, law enforcement, merchant ma- 
rine safety, and aids to navigation. I shall 
treat each of these functions separately, em- 
phasizing the latest development in the field 
of aids to navigation. 

Today, gentlemen, search and rescue is 
big business, both monetarily and organi- 
zationally. Consider that on an average day 
in the North Atlantic there are about 1,000 
vessels at sea, and that every 30 minutes a 
high-speed aircraft completes a transatlantic 
crossing each way. In excess of 8 million 
pleasure boats crowd our inland waterways 
and coastal waters. Commercial and pleasure 
aircraft making domestic overwater flights 
are on the Increase. Such statistics of them- 
selves can be meaningless, yet they do be- 
come quite meaningful when compared to 
similar data of 10 years ago. The increase 
in marine and air traffic has literally been 
explosive. 
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To combat the concomitant search and 
rescue workload, we have developed an or- 
ganization whose heart is the rescue coordi- 
nation center, located in the various district 
cfices. At each of these centers—for 24 hours 
a day—we have presonnel and communica- 
tions facilities capable of responding in- 
stant!y to distress situations. Emanating 
from the RCC—as we usually refer to it—the 
volce of command can call into action ves- 
sels, alrcraft, and rescue stations as may be 
necessary to bring the search and rescue 
incident to a successful conclusion. 

In addition to utilizing our own facilities, 
we, of course, coordinate numerous search 
and rescue cases with other Federal agencies, 
as well as with private and commercial or- 
ganizations. For example, our rescue centers 
have so-called hot lines direct to Navy 
and Air Force operations centers; detailed, 
coordinated plans have been worked out to 
provide mutual support when such becomes 
necessary. Too, we frequently call upon 
merchant vessels and our civilian organiza- 
tion, the Coast Guard auxiliary, to render 
assistance in areas where we have no facilities 
available, 

If you will bear with me briefly in retro- 
spect—in 1790 the need arose for a maritime 
law enforcement agency. to assist the Treas- 
ury Department in enforcing revenue laws. 
Thus was born the Revenue Marine, fore- 
runner of the present-day Coast Guard. The 
mission which occasioned our origin, al- 

somewhat changed in scope and di- 
rection, remains today an essential duty. It 
includes enforcement of treaty laws, coopera- 
tion with other Government law enforcement 
agencies, and small boat safety. 

Small boat safety hinges on two Federal 
statutes: the Motorboat Act of 1950, as 
amended, and the Federal Boating Act of 
1958. The former provides the basis for the 
majority of our regulatory activities in this 
field; the latter primarily sets up legislative 
framework within which States may par- 
ticipate or not, as they choose. To date, 
38 States have passed enabling laws to par- 
ticipate in the numbering provisions of the 
act with varying degrees of added emphasis 
on safety regulations. It is not expected that 
the States will assume responsibility for 
policing or rescue facilities in Federal waters. 
In fact, our continuing responsibility for law 
enforcement in such waters, regardless of 
State action, is quite clear. 

As a matter of interest, we estimate that 
in 1961, 36 million Americans will go pleas- 
ure boating in more than 8 million boats. 
The magnitude of the resulting law enforce- 
ment and, particularly, the safety education 
problem this presents is little short of 
me meet 

Marine inspection and allied merchant ma- 
rine safety combine to form our third major 
function. Our marine inspectors and in- 
vestigating officers perform an invaluable 
service to the public in terms of preventive 
safety. In cooperation with the maritime in- 
dustry we continually strive to better the 
seaworthiness of our merchant fleet. Ameri- 
can ships today are the safest in the world. 
Moreover, investigative reports enable us to 
search out the major causes of marine casu- 
alties and seek remedies therefor. 

More recently, the Coast Guard has be- 
come increasingly responsive to active par- 
ticipation in international organizations and 
conferences. Among these are IMCO—the 
International Maritime Consultative Organi- 
zation—and SOLAS—the International Con- 
ference on the Safety of Life at Sea. 

association with other nations and 
exchange of ideas and methods we often 
find new approaches to old problems. 

As I have just indicated, our interests in 
many areas have become international in 
scope. In terms of personnel and facilities, 
aids to navigation duties occupy a position 
of paramount importance. From Turkey to 
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the Philippines, Greenland to the Caroline 
Isiands in the South Pacific, we provide aids 
to navigation service to the mariner and 
airman, The type of service varies from the 
famillar black can buoy marking a shoal in 
the Potomac River to the most sophisticated 
electronic aid—loran C. 

In the former type service. we maintain 
close liaison with the Corps of Engineers and 
its progress in varlous river and harbor im- 
provement projects. As these projects near 
completion, we request funds for such aids 
as are necessary to mark the new or im- 
proved channels, harbors, and waterways. To 
exemplify the magnitude of this program, in 
the coming fiscal year Coast Guard appro- 
priations will include funds totaling in ex- 
cess of $2 million for the marking of com- 
pleted major projects. Additionally, nearly 
$700,000 is planned for the marking of com- 
pleted minor improvements. 

Now. briefly, I will describe some of our 
more modern aids to navigation systems. 

Loran—an abbreviation for long-range 
navigation—stands foremost in this category. 

The loran A system, developed in the lat- 
ter stages of World War II. has become well 
known and is widely used throughout the 
maritime industry. Its accuracy within the 
coverage area provides navigational fixes 
which otherwise would be unobtainable dur- 
ing periods of low visibility. As our knowl- 
edge of electronics has progressed, however, 
a more complex, more accurate and greater 
range system called loran C has been born. 
This system, now in the final stages of devel- 
opment, is operational in several areas. 

Loran C permits the use of longer base 
lines and thus can furnish area coverage in 
places where loran A is not feasible—the 
Central Pacific, for example. It will be some 
time, however, before commercial receivers 
will be available, partly due to their in- 
creased complexity and consequent high cost. 
Nevertheless, we feel that ultimately the 
loran C systems will be extremely useful to 
vessels and aircraft. 

The use of combined radar-television as 
an ald to navigation during periods of low 
visibility in harbors and approaches thereto 


is currently being evaluated. I would em 


phasize here that information only would be 
provided to the user for we do not contem- 
plate harbor traffic control systems such as 
are now in use in certain European ports. 

Although not within the realm of elec- 
tronics, we hive made decided progress in 
improved optics and fog-signal apparatus. 
The trend in both of these areas has been 
toward automation and resultant unat- 
tended operations. At the same time, con- 
version to alternating current power supply 
has improved service to the mariner. One 
of our research projects at the moment is 
the application of strontium 90 as a heat- 
power source for lighted buoys. The heat 
emitted by the decay of this radioactive ma- 
terial actuates a thermocouple, thus provid- 
ing a longlasting power source for an elec- 
tric buoy. 

Of major concern to the Coast Guard in 
recent years has been the rapid deterioration 
of our ancient but dependable lightships. 
Within the last 18 months we have decom- 
missioned three vessels due to unseaworthi- 
ness, and lost one from collision—the latter 
casualty having occurred just outside of 
New York Harbor. The most economical 
solution to this problem, we presently be- 
lieve, is replacement of the aging vessels 
with fixed offsore structures. Besides the 
overall economy, these structures should 
provide more efficient and reliable services 
to the mariner. 

Finally, an oft-overlooked aid to naviga- 
tion has recently evidenced itself as a result 
of oceanographic research. As our knowl- 
edge of space has expanded and the unex- 
plored land areas have dwindled, we have 
become increasingly aware of the dearth of 
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knowledge relating to the oceans surround- 
ing the several continental land masses. Ac- 
curate data on ocean currents and bottom 
contours can be invaluable aids to the navi- 
gator at sea. The Congress, acknowledging 
its importance, now has several bills pend- 
ing which provide for an expanded oceanog- 
raphic reseach program. These bills recog- 
nize our potential in such a program and 
assign us a significant role. 

Gentiemen, I have tried to cover some of 
the highlights of the duties of the Coast 
Guard; time does not permit of more. How- 
ever, in closing I should like to emphasize 
that maritime safety is our business, and 
that we are an organization whose purpose 
is to serve the public. In our endeavors in 
these two areas we have always received fine 


cooperation from both private and govern- 


mental sources. 


The Western Position 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ex- 
cellent editorial entitled The Western 
Position,” which relates to the recent 
notes sent to the U.S.S.R. by this Gov- 
ernment, Britain, and France. 

‘There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe WESTERN POSITION 

In solemn notes addressed as much to the 
world at large as to Soviet Russia, the prin- 
cipal countries of the North Atlantic al- 


Uance— United States, Britain, and France— - 


have now set forth their position in the 
mounting Berlin crisis. They base their 
stand on two propositions which should 
find the acclaim and support of freemen 
everywhere—and of many who are not free. 

The Western powers naturally reject 
Premier Khrushehev's attempt to dictate a 
German peace settlement or to oust them 
from Berlin in flagrant violation of all past 
agreements, They warn him in the strongest 
tems known to diplomacy that if in this 
attempt he uses force against Soviet Russia's 
World War II allies, he will precipitate & 
war for which he would bear the sole re- 
sponsibility. But the Western approach is 
by no means merely negative. 

At the same time the United States and 
its allies are seizing the political and moral 
initiative by calling on the Soviet ruler to 
abandon his policy of force to respect the 
sanctity of international agreements and to 
enter upon peaceful negotiations on Ger- 
many and Berlin on the basis of the prin- 
ciple that has created a new world order. 
This is a principle which Khrushchev tire- 
lessly professes to espouse—the principle of 
self-determination. 

This has proved to be the most creative 
political principle of our age. It has given 
birth to some twoscore new nations which 
live by it and therefore have a vital interest 
in championing it everywhere. It helped. 
if in a still imperfect form, to guide the 
peace settlements. after World War I and 
was proclaimed, in both the Atlantic and 
the United Nations Charters, as the guiding 
principle for all peace settlements after World 
War II. This includes the settlement with 
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Germany, as acknowledged by the Soviets 
in the Geneva summit directive of 1955. In 
the form of a nationalism that repeatedly 
bursts through Communist-style interna- 
tionalism, it is at work in the Communist- 
dominated world as well, and most of all 
among the East Germans who vote for it 
with their feet by fleeing to the West. 

The Western powers uphold self-deter- 
Mination for the Germans not merely as a 
matter of abstract principle but as a basic 
condition of European peace. As the Amer- 
ican note says, there can be no real solu- 
tion of the German problem, nor any real 
tranquillity in central Europe, without it. 
Only the Germans themselves can rightly di- 
vide themselves into the two states” Premier 
Khrushchev proclaims. 

While holding that a German peace set- 
tlement is long overdue, the Western powers 
also declare that they can live without it 
for a while longer, that “there is no reason 
for a crisis over Berlin” as neither West Ber- 
lin nor West Germany raises any threats to 
Peace. It is clear—and ought to be clear to 
the whole world—that any Berlin crisis is 
Solely due to Soviet Russia’s attempt to “in- 
vade the basic rights of others Having 
laid our cause before the world, we are 
determined to repel such an invasion if it 
should come, and equally determined to dis- 
cuss negotiable issues with the Russians, but 
in an atmosphere of calm and in an absence 
ot threats. 


Three Hundred Small Business Invest- 
ment Companies Chartered Are Now 
Providing Equity Capital and Needed 
Financing to Small Business Through- 
out the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
Sress in 1958 amended the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act to authorize the 
chartering of small business invest- 
ment companies as an additional means 
for equity capital and a new system of 

cing for small business of the Na- 
tion. 

Today more than 300 of these small 
business investment companies, SBIC’s, 
have been chartered and are in opera- 

on, 

An additional source of equity capital 
and financing is thus being made avail- 
able to the Nation and is serving a most 
needed and useful purpose. Recent 
Stories in the Washington Post and the 
Nashville Tennessean point out that the 
investment companies, in a very short 
Period that they have been in existence, 
have paid off handsomely and are ren- 
dering a needed service. 

One of the most unique and outstand- 
ing of some 300 investment companies is 
the Southeastern Capital Corp. in 
Nashville, Tenn. This company is one 
of the Nation's largest small business 
investment companies and was one of 
the first to be chartered under this new 
act. Southeastern Capital Corp. has a 
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wide area of service to the small business 
in the southeastern part of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that these two news stories be repro- 
duced in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The articles follow: 

CAPITAL COMMERCE INVESTORS DO WELL IN 
New SBIC FIELD 
(By S. Oliver Goodman) 

Small business investment companies, a 
new investment medium, have paid off hand- 
somely in the relatively short period that 
they have been in existence. 

A survey by Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path, Washington-headquartered securities 
firm, shows that some 300 SBICs have been 
licensed by the Small Business Administra- 
tion since the fall of 1958. 

Of these, 25 have gone public (sold shares 
to the public) and 7 others are in the proc- 
ess of issuing stock. 

Twenty-three of these publicly owned 
SBICs show appreciation in market price 

to 330 percent, according to the 
AP. & R. study. 

Explaining the enthusiasm of investors 
for SBICs, the study says in part: 

“Investors feel that by putting money 
into SBICs * * * they are getting in on the 
ground floor of growth companies of the 
future which might otherwise be termed 
the ‘hot issues’ of today. 

The brokerage firm points out that “a 
few spectacular portfolio successes” have al- 
ready been scored by some SBICs. Among 
the notable successes has been Greater 
Washington Industrial Investments, Inc., 
whose $900,000 investment in CEIR Inc. 
was worth $5,850,000 as of March 31. On 
that date CEIR was quoted at $52 bid; today 
the bid is around $57. 

Electronics Capital is another SBIC which 
has scored a phenomenal gain. It invested 
$750,000 in Potter Instruments. This in- 
vestment at market value appreciated to 
$6.7 million. 

“Since the Federal Government stands 
behind SBICs with moral support, tax con- 
cessions and even Federal funds,” comments 
AP. & R. in its special study, “they seem 
destined to carve out an ever-growing role 
on the U.S, economic scene.” 


NASHVILLE BUSINESS: INVESTMENT FIRM 
Jorns U.S. Tor 10 


Southeastern Capital Corp., Life and 
Casualty Tower, yesterday became one of the 
Nation’s 10 largest small business invest- 
ment companies with 500,000 shares of its 
common stock were offered to the public. 

At $12.50 a share, 10,000 shares were sold 
here yesterday by the two local firms in the 
underwriting headed by Paine, Webber, 
Jackson & Curtis of New York, and John- 
ston, Lemon & Co., Washington. 

Berry, Douglas & Fitzhugh, Inc., and 
Clark, Landstreet & Kirkpatrick, Inc., here 
were members of the syndicate. Mid-South 
Securities Corp. and Tennessee Securities 
Corp. here were among a selling group. The 
national group of underwriters include 29 
other firms from coast to coast, plus a num- 
ber of selling group firms. 

The underwriters have an -option on 
50,000 additional shares to cover possible 
demands. Lee Davis, president and founder 
of Southeastern, will receive a check from 
the account managers in New York Tuesday 
for $5,700,000, If the option is exercised, 
that amount will be increased later to 
$6,270,000, 

The company already had a capital of ap- 
proximately $500,000 before the under- 
writing. It is the second largest SBIC in 
the Southeast, the only publicly owned one 
in Tennessee, and the first to be chartered in 
the Nation—August 29, 1958, 8 days after 
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the President signed the Small Business In- 
vestment Act. 

Tt was organized as Tennessee Investors, 
Inc., to do business in the State, but stock- 
holders recently authorized it to expand its 
activities throughout the Southeast, change 
its name, and enlarge its board to 17 south- 
eastern business leaders. 

of the firm, Davis said, is to pro- 
vide capital for small businesses whose needs 
to modernize and expand plant facilities are 
increasing faster than cash can be ac- 
cumulated for capital purposes. Preference 
will be given to equity financing, so as to 
provide funds which are not generally avail- 
able through commercial banks or institu- 
tional lenders, Davis said. 

Particular attention will be given to in- 
dustries which are not large or old enough 
to meet requirements for public offering of 
their securities, he added. The firm will 
open a branch in Atlanta soon, and others 
as early as feasible, he said. 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS LEAD LOCALS’ 
STRENGTH 


Equitable Securities Corp.’s index of local 


over-the-counter securities last week was 
285.47. : 

r nana 285. 47 
E | a 5.3 n ona nee naee 280. 70 
Ec 282. 03 
oe T o a on ee re eee 192. 59 
196T low :(Jan/ 6)...---.-.- =. - 211.97 
1961 high (June 922 286. 09 


“The local stocks were generally higher 
for the week, with the strength concentrated 
in the life insurance stocks on Thursday and 
Friday,” an Equitable spokesman said. 


Returns on Questionnaire to the People 
of the 32d District of New York for the 
Ist Session of the 87th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
May 29 I sent out to some 60,000 persons 
in my district of upstate New York a 
questionnaire asking for their views and 
opinions on several matters of important 
legislation pending here in Congress. 
The questionnaires were sent out to a 
random list, and nearly 10,000 replies 
have been received to date, a very im- 
pressive percentage of returns. Many 
people have also favored me with addi- 
tional detailed views and comments on 
these issues, 

The results are summarized below. I 
would just like to point out one inter- 
esting fact; namely, that in my district, 
which is 3-to-1 Republican by party 
enrollment and in which President 
Kennedy received only 45 percent of the 
1960 vote, the people today support him 
by 67 percent. I am sure that a return 
like this must be a source of real en- 
couragement and inspiration to our 
President as he leads this country into 
the critical days ahead when we are de- 
termined to stand firm, in Berlin and 
elsewhere, for the principles of freedom 
and self-determination on which our Na- 
tion is founded. 

The returns are as follows: 
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. Somo form of Federal aid to education to provide for 
(a) school construction? 
(b) increasing teachers salaries? 
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[Percent] 


Question: Do you favor— 


(c) assistance for private and parochial se PAART TOE E ETE IE E S E Sacemeu ech eave 
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10. President Kennedy 


12. Recognizing Red China 


13. Do you generally approve “President Kennody’ s handling: of his job: since assuming ofice? 


. Letting farmers write their own programs for specific farm commodities, subject only to a veto from Congress? 
Increased use of existing farm surpluses to help needy peoples sbroad? 

„ Legislation returning to Congress more control over setting tariffs and gs on foreign imports? 

. Hospitalization insurance for retired persons as part of an expanded social security system 

I 1 to promote placing more Government and defense contracts in unemployment areas? 
erground nuclear yee if we fail to reach a workable test bun agreement with the Russians within the next fow months? 


g idoa of a Poace Corps? 
II. Abolishing the Howes Un-American Activities Committee’ 


Do We Owe Foreign Aid? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following thought- 
provoking editorial which appeared in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer on Saturday, 
June 3, 1961, on the subject of foreign 
aid: 

Do We Owe Foreicn Am? 

In his column on this page today Walter 
Lippmann makes the statement that for- 
eign aid is an obligation which the rich and 
powerful nations owe to the poor and weak 
nations. There is. no escaping it.” 

This raises a question, one which we think 
is fundamental to the whole concept of 
foreign aid and which we hope will be thor- 
oughly discussed in this year's debate over 
the foreign ald appropriation. That ques- 
tion is: “Why do we dispense aid to other 
countries—because we owe it or because to 
do so is in the best interests of the United 
States?“ 

In our opinion, there should be no ques- 
tion that the only justification for foreign 
aid is that it should serve the interests of 
the United States or perhaps, in a broader 
sense, of th» free world. 

We don't think the United States owes 
foreign ald to anybody, or that it is under 
any obligation to extract taxes from the 
American people for the purpose of playing 
Uncle Sugar to the rest of the world. Our 
aid programs should accomplish some good 
in the world, but above all else they should 
help strengthen the United States and the 
cause of freedom. 

The do-gooders in our midst cry with one 
voice that one-third or some other consider- 
able fraction of the American people are ill 
housed, ill clothed and ill fed, and in an- 
other voice they say that because we are the 
richest country on earth we must share our 
abundance with others. In the past 15 
years we have shared over $84 billion but 
without reaping much in the way of good 
will or security. 

President Kennedy seems to have adopted 
this philosophy. In the recent campaign he 
made much of unemployment and the de- 
pressed areas of the United States, but he 
Is now demanding that Congress encompass 
the southern half of the globe in one vast 
foreign aid program. 

The argument that we owe something to 
people less fortunate than ourselves is predi- 


cated on the assumption that we can afford 
it. Can we? Take a family that is nearly 
$29,000 in debt and finds that it must bor- 
row another $500 to meet its living expenses. 
Could that family afford to dispense charity 
to everyone living in the block? That Is 
about the situation the United States is in 
financially, multiplied by 10 million. 


Report of National Projects Committee to 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION OF-REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Appendix of the Record the report 
of the national projects committee which 
was unanimously adopted by the recent 
48th National Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress held 
in Washington on May 24-27, 1961. 

The permanent national projects com- 
mittee of the congress consists of an 
outstanding expert on water-resource 
problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own 
expenses when coming to Washington 
and while here serving on this commit- 
tee. 


The committee's purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing and 
presenting their data, so that they may 
be placed in line for approval. The proj- 
ects recommended by the committee and 
endorsed by the congress are vigorously 
pressed for inclusion in the Govern- 
ment’s public works program, and ap- 
propriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

We are grateful to the members of this 
committee for their public-spirited sery- 
ice in an effort to assist the Congress of 
the United States and the governmental 
agencies charged with the responsibility 
for these public works, as wel las the 
people in the areas to be served thereby. 


The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as follows: 
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PROJECTS COMMITTEE 


Representative PHIL WEAVER, Falls 
City, Nebr,, chairman. 

New England division: William S. 
Wise, executive secretary, Flood and Wa- 
ter Policy Commission, State of Con- 
necticut, Hartford, Conn. 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. 
James H. Stratton, U.S. Army, retired, 
consulting engineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Col. George 
W. Gillette, U.S. Army, retired, chair- 
man, Wilmington Port and Waterway 
Development Commission, Wilmington, 
N. C. 


Southwestern division: Dale Miller, ex- 
ecutive vice president, Intracoastal Ca- 
nal Association of Louisiana and Texas, 
Houston, Tex. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu 
B. Myers, chief engineer, Department of 
Public Works, State of Louisiana, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Al Hansen, 
comptroller, city of Minneapolis, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., vice chairman. 

Missouri River division: John B. 
Quinn, executive director, Missouri Val- 
ley Development Association, Inc., Lin- 
coln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: J. I. Perrey, chief 
engineer, Indiana Flood Control and Wa- 
ter Resources Commission, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. 
West, executive vice president, Inland 
Empire Waterways Association, Walla 
Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Vice Adm. Mur- 
rey L. Royar, U.S. Navy, retired, Wash- 
ington representative, Oakland, Calif., 
chamber of commerce. 

Western intermountain region: E. W. 
Rising, Washington representative, State 
Water Conservation Board of Montana, 
Helena, Mont. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE TO THE 
48TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, MAY 
26, 1961 

Mr. Henry H. BUCKMAN, 

President, National Rivers and Harbors 

Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: In pursuance of the 
call of the President, your projects commit- 
tee met on May 24, 1961, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 
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The committee at this session has exam- 
ined 74 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this Congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soll conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation. : 

Of the proposals examined, this commit- 
tee is convinced that 13 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficient- 
ly advanced in status to warrant endorse- 
ment, involving a total estimated cost of 
$161,641,000. Fifteen projects appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and enti- 
tled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
Status. We find that on 32 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized, but the reports of 
said surveys have not been completed, and 
we, therefore, recommend in these cases that 
the Congress appropriate sufficient funds to 
complete these surveys at an early date in 
order that action may be taken toward clas- 
sification by this Congress. We find 14 pro- 
Posals that have sufficient merit to warrant 
detailed investigation and recommend that 
surveys be authorized by the U.S. Congress 
with a view to developing projects for sub- 
sequent authorization. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tall a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
&mined and the action taken thereon. 

The President of the United States, in his 
message to Congress concerning the economic 
Tecovery and growth of the Nation, stated 
that the country’s water resources program, 
including flood control, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, watershed development, water pollution 
control, and water desalinization, require 
Priority attention. He indicated that the 
Nation needs to develop sound and uniform 
Standards for cost sharing between Federal, 
State, and local governments. The Presi- 
dent made it quite clear that long-range 
energy resource development and accelerated 
programs for economical production of energy 
trom nuclear sources, were essential to eco- 
nomic growth. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is wholly in accord with the economic re- 
covery objectives of the President. 

In his message to the Congress on natural 
resources, President Kennedy Summed up 
the situation concerning our greatest nat- 
ural resource—water—by saying, “Our avail- 
able water supply must be used to give 
Maximum benefits for all purposes—hydro- 
electric power, irrigation, and reclamation, 
Navigation, recreation, health, home, and 
industry.” The President went on to say, 
“If all areas of the country are to enjoy a 
balanced growth, our Federal reclamation 
and other water resource will have 
to give increased attention to municipal and 
industrial water and power supplies, as well 
as irrigation and land redemption.” 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
echoes the objectives and goals established by 
the President in his message to the Congress 
on natural resources. 

In a memorial to the President and the 
Congress of the United States, concerning the 
development of Government policy with re- 
Spect to water, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress summarized its objectives in 
this highly important field. It is well to 
Tepeat those objectives at this time: 

“Water supply for human and animal con- 
Sumption, agriculture, hydroelectric power 
generation and industrial use; river and har- 
bor development for maritime and inland 
Water transportation; pollution abatement, 
irrigation and reclamation; and flood and 
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erosion control all require the energetic pur- 
sult of an enlightened policy if the gradual 
throttling of our national economy is to be 
prevented. e 

“The pollution of our streams and under- 
ground water sources must be minimized in 
order that suitable supplies for human and 
animal consumption and for industrial use 
shall continue to be adequate. 

“Flood and erosion control which serve 
to conserve our water resources and to pre- 
vent the destructive effects of excessive pre- 
cipitation must continue to be principal 
objectives. 

“Our defense potential will depend to a 
very important extent upon the optimum 
expansion of our internal lines of transport 
by the development of our inland navigation 
channels. These should be planned, de- 
veloped, extended and interconnected in or- 
der to afford maximum obtainable relief for 
the transcontinental rail carriers whenever 
the intercoastal ocean routes may be un- 
available, 

“Widespread and continuing research with 
respect to water, tts nature, origin, occur- 
ence, functions, uses, management and 
latent developmental possibilities is essen- 
tial in developing the implementation of a 
comprehensive water resources policy.” 

The project committee notes that the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources, established pursuant to Senate 
Resolution 48 of the 86th Congress, as 
amended, completed its studies and made its 
report to the President of the Senate. The 
select committee was directed to make 
studies to determine the extent to which 
water resources activities in the United 
States are related to the national interest, 
and of the extent and character of water 
resources activities, both govenmental and 
nongovernmental, that can be expected to 


be required to provide the quantity and 


quality of water for use by population, agri- 
culture and industry between the present 
time and 1980, along with suitable provision 
for related recreational and fish and wild- 
life values; to the end that such studies and 
the recommendations based thereon may be 
available to the Senate in considering water 
resources policies for the future. The com- 
mittee made some 90 studies, covering all 
aspects of water resources activities in the 
United States, and has held extensive hear- 
ings in all parts of the country. 

In view of the highly important nature 
of the studies made by the select committee, 
and the conclusions reached, the projects 
committee considers it beneficial to quote 
directly from the select committee's report, 
as follows: 

“The nature, the immediacy, and the 
gravity of the water resources problems faced 
by the United States vary greatly from region 
to region, but it is clear that all parts of the 
country either have or will have problems. 
In some areas they could become quite pain- 
ful, and have a far-reaching effect on the 
economy of the area. In fact, the commit- 
tee has found that even the wellwatered 
Eastern and Southern States are beginning to 
share the same concern over water that has 
been felt in the arid West since its early 
settlement. As urbanization and industrial 
development in East expands, it is becoming 
more apparent each year that lack of water 
may deter growth unless early action is taken 
to assure a continued supply. 

“The committee's studies show that exist- 
ing withdrawals of water, now on the order 
of magnitude of about 300 billion gallons 
daily, will be doubled by 1980 and tripled by 
the year 2000 if present trends are continued. 
Of even greater importance, however, the 
studies show the importance of maintaining 
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water quality through pollution abatement 
in order that increased reuse of water will be 
possible, and to improve conditions for 
recreation and for conservation of fish and 
wildlife to support increased leisure time 
activities of the people. 

The basic elements of a program to enable 
the Nation’s needs for water to be met are 
storage facilities to increase the low flow of 
rivers and sewage, and industrial waste col- 
lection and treatment facilities to maintain 
the necessary quality of water. The cost of 
this program to 1980, was estimated for the 
Committee to be $12 billion for storage and 
$42 billion for waste collection, a total of $54 
billion. The exact nature of the program, 
and of auxiliary programs to meet other 
needs in the field of water resources such as 
watershed protection, flood control naviga- 
tion, irrigation, hydroelectric power genera- 
tion, fish and wildlife conservation, and 
recreation, cannot be determined with preci- 
sion at this time by this Committee. Formu- 
lation of a program to meet the Nation's 
needs must await the preparation of detailed 
and comprehensive plans for water resources 
development in each of the river basins. 

“The select committee recommends that 
such plans be developed cooperatively by the 
appropriate Federal and State agencies at the 
earliest practicable time. To assure effective 
State participation, the committee proposes 
a program of Federal grants, to be matched 
by the States, to provide funds to help the 
States carry on their part of the river basin 
planning activities.” 

The projects committee is very much im- 
pressed with the report of the select com- 
mittee. It considers it to be one of the 
most comprehensive coverages ever to be 
prepared on the subject of water resources. 
The committee and its able staff are to be 
congratulated on a job well done. 

Now that the great task of studying and 
analyzing the Nation’s water resources by the 
select committee has been completed, it is 
hoped that the recommendations made by 
that committee will be put into practice at 
an early date in order to foster and promote 
sound water conservation practices. 

In closing, your committee desires to di- 
rect the attention of the Congress to the 
urgent need for initiating and completing 
authorized water resource projects and in- 
vestigations. It is hoped that the commit- 
tees of Congress will see fit to include in 
the annual public works appropriations bills 
for the various Federal agencies concerned 
with water resource developments, funds 
necessary to carry out their assigned respon- 
sibilities in this highly important field dur- 
ing the next fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted. 

PHIL WEAVER, 
Chairman. 

Nore A—A project which has been placed 
in class II. III. IV, or V by the committee may 
be reexamined from time to time upon due 
application and the submission of material 
supplementary information, with a view to 
advancing its classification; but no project 
will be reported upon by the committee 
more than once in each year. 

Notr B.— Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class I, 
endorsed, such status continues and it is un- 
necessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 
Congress stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 
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APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL or PROJECTS RECEIVED BY THE Projects COMMITTER 
7 Division I. Endorsed 1 
Letter * R” following the project number indicates revision of a previous application] 


Dockal Namo of project State Division Roket Name of project State Division 
No, 0. 
sl Rg 8 multiple-purpose res- Pennsylvania.. North Atlantic. 1202 3 Harbor (Christina | Delmw are North Atlantic. 
ervoir, ver), 
117-R East Branch Dam and Resorvoir | Connecticut Northeustern, 1205 Mississippi River, Baton Rouge | Louisiana.......| Lower Mississippi 
on the Naugatuck River in and to Now Orleans, Valley. 
above Torrington, Housatonic 12 Calcasieu River and Pass 
River Basin. 1207 Brazos Island Harbor E 
HUH-R2 | East Fork Reservoir, East Fork, | Ohio. .-......-- Ohio River. 1209 Texas City Channel. d i 
Little Miami River. 1212 South Branch Park River water- | Connecticut Northeast, 
11-R Walloa Strenm Hawai Pacific Occean, shed protection and flood pre- 
1160-R Waimea Rivor, Kauni -57m0 Cet Do. vention project. 
1H KR Rouge River flood control Michigan.. North central, 12% Inland waterway from Delaware | Delaware and North Atlantic. 
Lak Las Vegas Wash and tributaries | Nevud u South Pacific, River to Chesapeake Bay Maryland, 
flood control. . paenntake & Delaware 


% Endorsed”: This means that it is the judgment of the commétive Lint the project is sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced lu status; and that Its construction Is Justified 
by the publie interest it will serve, i 


Divistox JI.— Meritorious ! 


5 590 Name of project State Division tse Name of project Stute Division 
No. No. 
un- RS -| Ohio River. 1184 R Tocks Island Dum and Reservoir. oe North Atlantic. 
10H4-R3 * Mississippi sua ew 
alley. orsey. 

1100-R3 | Wilmington Harbor North Carolina.] South Atlantic, M&S-R Prompton Dam and Reservoir. Pennsylvania Do. 
110%-R2 | Columbia and lower Willamette a and North Pacific, 1186-R Beltzville Dam and Reservoir. a Do. 

River deep-draft ship channel. Washington. í 1187-R Bluo Marsh Dam and Reservoir Do. 
ens Flint River channelization, flood | Gorki South Atlantic, 1195 8 z Northeast, 

control, hydroelectric power, 1199 New Y -| North Atlantic. 

water 0 1200 Chelsea River, Boston Harbor Massaclmsotts._| Northeast. 
IR Im porial Beach small craft harbor.| California South Pacific. 1203 Wilmington Tiarbor Na North Carolina] South Atlantic. 
in Trexler Dam and Roser volr ... Vennsylvania...| North Atlantic. 


„ Meritorious”: This means that the committee belleves that although the project is not sufficiently advanced in status to warrant its present ondorsement, it is meri- 
lorious and that the committee is willing to considor in due course, its advancement to division I upon presentation by its sponsors of additional evitlence justifying such action 


Divistox LIT.—F rpeditious report on authorized survey requested * 


cnet Name of project State Division e Name ot project State Division 
NO, le 
870-R6 Whitewater River, West Fork, | Indfana.-....... Ohio River. 1211 Point Roberts boat harbor... Washington.....| North Pacific, 
Brookville. 1213 Northeast {Cans Fear) River, | North Unna.] South Atlantic, 
10962-R Passaic River Basin, flood control-] New Jersey North Atlantic, above Hilton Bridge. å 
10%-K3 | Deep draft and small craft harbor | California... South Pacific. mis Providing a channel at Two-Mile | Florida Do. . 
development, Port San Luts, Settloment and Crook near 
1126-R2 | Norfolk Harbor and Channoi to | Virginia North Atlantic, Apalachicola. 
Newport News. 1215 Canal across Santa Rosa Island in 8 Do. 
1126-R(u) | M River Channel im- Ohio River. the vicinity of Navarre to con- 
BS hing ee nect Santa Rosa Sound with 
1137-R uikiki Beach improvement Pacific Ocean, Guif of Mexico, 
-K Tuo Stream food control proſ ect Do. 1218 Investigation of San Felipe divi- | Californi....-. South Pacific. 
HR Kihet District, Maul 5 Do. sion of Central Valley project. 
3192 Channel navigational -| North Ceutrul. 1219 Kahoma Stream flood control... Hawal Pacific Ocean. 
mprovement pro; 1220 Cape Fear River above Wilming- South Atlantic, 
1193 Savannah Harbor improvement South Atlantic. ton. 
program. 1221 Tinkers Creek Dam and Reser- | Ohio North central. 
TIGA Savannah Harbor.............-...|-.... Do. voir. 
114 Searsport Harbor__.....-.....-_.- Mal Northeast. 1222 Review of reports, Red River and | Oklahoma, Lower Mississippi 
110 Portsmouth Harbor aud Pis- Do. tributaries, below Denison Texas, Arkan- Valley; South- 
catuqua River. shire ane Dam. sas, Loulsisns, | _ west. 
Maine. 1223 Turkey Run Reservoir on Sugar | Indiang.......-- Ohio River, 
1107 Town River and Weymouth | Massachusetts Do. Creek near Rockville. 
Fore River. 1224 Attica Reservoir on Big Pine — A Do. 
1108 New York and New Jersey chan- | New York and | North Atlantio. Creek near Attica, ` 
3 Now Jersey. 1225 Lafayette Reservoir on Wildeat 3 Do. 
1201 New York Harbor, deep-draft }.....dto-...0._.... Do. : Creek, Ind. 
anel 2 1227 Hilo Harbor, protection against Hawail_......... Pacific Ocean, 
12 Jacksonville Harbor Florida- -f South Atluntic, lava flow. 
1208 Subine-Neches Waterway . Texas Southwest. 


‘ 


-3 "F.xpeditious report on authorized survey requested”: This means that the committee believes that the National Rivers and Harbors Congress should request the engi- 
3 3 to expedite any report on any authorized investigation or survey of the project to the end that appropriate further action may be had thereon in regard to its 
assification, 


Diviston IV.—Projects recommended for survey? 


Name of project 


Atchafalaya Bay ship channel. . Louisiana 


tr22-K2 

1137-R Brazos River survey Texas 

1168-R Haleiwa ote erosion project_.-.| Haw 

IIR Honolulu arbor: pening |... do 
and widening of harbor and 
channel, 

1170-R Harbors for light-draft vessel 

1171-R Hilo Harbor modification... .._.. 3 

1172- Port Allen Harbor modification 

1173-R Kuhaluu Harbor, Oahu 


„Recommended for survey": This means that the committee bellexes that sufficient showing on behalf of the project has been made to warrant further examination in 
the form of an adequate survey by an approprlate agency of the Federal Government. 
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Pacific Coast Nuclear Powerplant May 
Be Competitive With Conventional 
Steampower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR ENGLE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
- IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. ENGLE. Mr. President, nuclear 
power can be economically competitive 
with conventional steampower on the 
Pacific coast of California, in the judge- 
ment of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
This private utility is ready to back up its 
judgment by an investment of $61 mil- 
lion in a 325,000-kilowatt atomic power- 
plant that it proposes to build at Bodega 
_ Bay, north of San Francisco. 

The P.G. & E., in pattnership with the 
General Electric Co., built the small Val- 
lecitos atomic powerplant near Pleas- 
anton, Calif., and now is constructing a 
larger 60,000-kilowatt plant on Hum- 
boldt Bay, near Eureka. Both of these 
are more or less experimental. The big 
Bodega Bay plant, however, will be a 
regular commercial operation. 

I consider this a good field for private 
utility development: I am pleased that 
the P.G. & E. has taken the lead in it 
nationally. Also notable, in the news 
release that I am offering for the Recorp, 
is the fact that fresh water for the Bo- 
dega Bay reactor and necessary steam 
System will be obtained from the Pacific 
Ocean by the use of sea water evapora- 
tors similar to some the P.G. & E. already 
has built elsewhere. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
a recent news release entitled “P.G. & E. 
To Build Big Atom Plant at Bodega Bay,” 
along with four significant editorials on 
this development from the San Fran- 
cisco News-Call Bulletin of June 30, the 
San Francisco Examiner of July 1, the 
Santa Rosa Press Democrat of July 2, 
and the Oakland Tribune of July 4. 

There being no objection, the release 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

P. G. & E. To Bump Bic Atomic PLANT AT 
Bopreca Bay 

One of the largest atomic powerplants in 
the world will be built by Pacific Gas & 
Electric Co. at Bodega Bay, on the Sonoma 
County coast 50 miles north of San Fran- 


Plans for the project, to be called Bodega 
Bay Atomic Park, were announced today by 
P. G. & E. President Norman R. Sutherland. 
He said application to the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission and the California Public Utili- 
ties Commission for permission to built the 
Plant would be made as soon as possible. 

The Bodega Bay atomic installation will 
have an electric generating capacity of 325,- 
000 kilowatts, powered by a boiling water 
reactor, That capacity is enough to serve 
& city of half a million population. 

P. G. & E. estimates the station will cost $61 
Million and will produce électricity for 
Slightly less than 6 mills per kilowatt-hour. 
It is scheduled for completion late in 1965, 
Mr. Sutherland said. 

P. G. & E. believes electricity produced at 
Bodega Bay with nuclear fuel will be eco- 
nomically competitive with electricity that 
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could be generated in a conventional steam- 
plant (gas and oil fueled) at that location. 
A North Bay site was selected because P. G. & 
E. will require a large generating station in 
that region in 1966. 

Mr. Sutherland pointed out that no eco- 
nomically competitive atomic powerplant ts 
operating in the United States, but P. G. & 
E.'s 60,000-kilowatt Humboldt Bay nuclear 
unit, under construction near Eureka, Calif., 
is expected to produce electricity competitive 
in that area. Humboldt Bay will be com- 
pleted in 1962. 

Continuing. Mr. Sutherland said: 

P. G. & E's atomic power development pro- 
gram, begun in 1951, always has had large, 
economic plants as its prime objective. The 
atom will achieve its important role in 
energy produetion when it produces elec- 
tricity to serve a large and diversified power 
market as economically and as reliably as 
available conventional fuels. 

“We are convinced that atomic energy can 
do this at Bodega Bay, taking its place as 
an economic source of energy alongside nat- 
ural gas, oil, falling water, and geothermal 
steam to serve central and northern Call- 
fornia. 

P. G. & E. now has committed the invest- 
ment of almost $100 million to atomic power, 
the better to serve residents of this region 
in coming decades. It already has paid 
handsome dividends in engineering improve- 
ments that are hastening economic atomic 
power everywhere. 

“As with all our atomic projects, we will 
build Bodega Bay with our own money. 
There will be no Government subsidy or 
financial contribution from any other 
source.“ 

Bodega Bay Atomic Park will be built on 
a 225-acre site at the south end of Bodega 
Head, the narrow peninsula that separates 
Bodega Harbor from the Pacific Ocean. 
P. G. & E. owns 160 acres of the site and is 
negotiating for purchase of the additional 
land. 

The proposed plant is to be situated inland 
from Campbell Cove near the entrance to 
Bodega Harbor. Cooling water will be drawn 
from Campbell Cove and discharged through 
a tunnel running west to the ocean. 

The Bodega Bay plant will be fueled by 
approximately 75 tons of uranium, equiva- 
lent to more than 3 millon tons of coal, and 
expected to run the plants for 3% years. 
Fabrication of the first load of fuel, called 
the reactor core, will cost an additional 
$814 million. 

Like P. G. & E.'s Humboldt Bay nuclear 
unit, Bodega Bay will utilize pressure sup- 
pression containment, developed by P. G. & 
E., which allows the reactor to be installed be- 
low ground. The reactor and containment 
system will be enclosed in a concrete-and- 
steel structure built below ground to a depth 
of about 100 feet- 

Sea-water evaporators, pioneered by P. G. 

& E. at its Morrow Bay powerplant, will pro- 
vide the Bodega plant with fresh water for 
the reactor and steam system, and auxiliary 
uses. 
If necessary licenses and permits are ob- 
tained on schedule, P. G. & E. will start work 
on Bodega Bay in August 1962. An esti- 
mated 300 men will be at work on the proj- 
ect at the peak of construction activity. 
P. G. & E. will function as its own engineer 
and construction manager. 


[From the News-Call Bulletin, June 30, 1961] 
New ATOMIC POWERPLANT 

The total commitment of the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co, to atomic power is $100 mil- 
lion, President Norman R. Sutherland said 
this week in announcing the new electric 
generating plant at Bodega Head. 

This sum has a strange look associated 
with a private venture. It would appear 
more in keeping with a requested appropria- 
tion for foreign aid. 
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And yet the investment is all private 
money; there is no subsidy and the bureau- 
cratic hand is conspicuously absent. Man- 
agement enterprise and foresight are the 
sparkplugs that set the project in motion. 

So rapidly is atomic science moving that 
obsolescence trots at the heels of every new 
plece of construction. The Bodega plant 
will be superior to P. G. & E.'s first nuclear 
plant near Eureka, which is still under con- 
struction and will itself be outmoded to an 
extent on the day it opens. 

But it is not possible to wait for the ulti- 
mate in nuclear development—tif there is 
such a thing—or nothing would ever be 
built. One day the decision has to be made 
to proceed with the knowledge at hand. 

That s what P. G. & E. has done. The 
resulting Bodega plant will be the largest 
of its kind in the world, a landmark of in- 
dustrial and scientific progress. 


From the San Francisco Examiner, 
July 1, 1961) 
TIME SHRINKS AT BODEGA 

The Bodega Bay atomic powerplant, which 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. will build with 
$61 million of its own money, offers a signifi- 
cant standard by whieh the progress in the 
field of nuclear energy may be measured. 

Until 1945, when the first atomic bomb 
fell on Hiroshima, the nuclear scientist was 
a shadowy figure in ivied precincts. It was 
only then that nuclear fisson had any mean- 
ing to the public. 

In those 16 brief years, nuclear energy has 
not only been harnessed and utilized for 
peaceful purposes, but has become competi- 
tive. P.G. & E. reports its Bodega Bay plant 
will produce power at a lower price level 
than could be achieved with conventional 
fuels, including oil. Sixteen years ago even 
scientists were thinking of nuclear power in 
this sense as being many decades away. 

The fact that competitive nuclear power 
came sooner than expected suggests specula- 
tion in other fields, specifically the field of 
salt water conversion. The best informed 
opinion still is that many years must pass 
before desalination can become competitive 
in a cost sense with California’s normal 
sources of fresh water. Prudence requires 
acceptance of that opinion. But the experi- 
ence in nuclear power justifies hope that 
competitive desalination will come sooner 
than predicted—perhaps hastened by this 
cheap nuclear power. 

In the projection of its Bodega Bay plant, 
P.G. & E. has given a forceful demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of the free enterprise 
system. There are no Government subsidies. 
The company has moved imaginatively into 
the new era of nuclear power, no longer 
merely tentatively and experimentally. The 
vision is that of an essential public service, 
in expectation of an earned profit. 

We commend P.G. & E. on its initiative, 
vision, and faith. It helps us all to look to 
the future with more courage and imagi- 
nation. 


ATOMIC-POWER BREAKTHROUGH 


Announcement by Pacific Gas & Electric_ 
Co. that it will build one of the world’s 
largest atomic plants for generation of elec- 
tricity at Bodega Bay is good news in many 
ways. 

‘This $61-million plant to produce enough 
electricity to meet the needs of 500,000 per- 
sons will constitute a major payroll in the 
construction industry while it is being built. 

As an industrial taxpayer to produce more 
in revenue than its employees consume in 
tax-paid services, it will be of major value to 
the economy of Sonoma County, where at 
present we are heavy on tax-consuming popu- 
lation and out of balance on the short side 
on tax-producing industries. 

It's an intangible thing, but the utility 
company has given Sonoma County two 
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highly unique plants for the production of 
electricity. At the Geysers it has the only 
plant in the Western Hemisphere that uti- 
lizes natural steam as a source of power. 
At Bodega Bay it will have a gigantic plant 
producing electricity using atomic power as 
the source of heat at costs competitive with 
the most economical of more conventional 
forms of heat production. 

Significance of the engineering and sci- 
entific breakthrough that has made the 
Bodega Bay plant possible, is tremendous. 

Falling water, one source of energy to 
drive electric generators, is limited in quan- 
tity, and in location. Steam and hot water, 
another source, is not perpetual. It is lim- 
ited by the supplies of fuel oil, coal or nat- 
ural gas and by their cost. With the western 
United States steadily increasing its demand 
for electricity and simultaneously having to 
turn to Canada and Texas for fuel supplies, a 
new source of heat was needed. 

That Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has found 
it, and found how to produce it economically, 
in safely harnessed atomic power, is a highly 
important development in assuring that our 
economy can continue to grow. 


AT THE READY 


It is not likely that a new city of half a 
million souls will arise in northern Cali- 
Tornia within the next 4 years, but should 
such a phenomenon occur the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Co, would be ready for it. 

The $61 million atomic powered plant 
to be built on Bodega Head will provide 
enough electricity for a city of that size. 
And the product will be economically 
competitive with power produced in steam 
or hydroelectric installations. 

It will be the Nation’s biggest effort at 
turning the power of the atom into peace- 
ful pursults. It will be a major contribu- 
tion to the industrial and general economic 
expansion of northern California. It is a 
project that sees the future with optimism. 

But it is also more than that. It is a 
courageous decision in the face of those 
now in authority who insist that power 
projects of that magnitude and of that 
nature be wards of the Federal Government, 
that private enterprise should be smothered 
and discouraged, and bureaucracy should 
have the last word. 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is entitled 
to high commendation for refusing to bow 
to that kind of bureaucratic thinking, and 
the people of California should be rather 
happy to know that not 1 cent of their tax 
money will go into this $61 million project. 
On the contrary it will contribute its share 
in taxes levied against it. 


Department of Health of the State of 
Hawaii 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN E. LONG 


or HAWAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. LONG of Hawaii. Mr. President, 
Dr. Max Levine has just recently com- 
pleted 13 years of public service as the 
first director of the bureau of laborato- 
ries of the Department of Health of the 
State of Hawaii. 

A graduate of Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology in biology and public 
health, Dr. Levine became a member of 
the faculty of Iowa State University at 
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Ames and served there with distinction 
for 34 years. He was the author of sev- 
eral standard texts on bacteriology and 
the purification of water. Hawaii hon- 
ors him as its most learned citizen. 


As an expression of this recognition 
and high esteem, I wish to join the mem- 
bers of the house of representatives of 
the Legislature of the State of Hawaii 
in expressing our heartfelt recognition 
and appreciation of Dr. Levine’s many 
years of public service, his devotion to 
science, and his contributions to human- 
ity, and wish him a productive and hap- 
py retirement. Earlier this year before 
his retirement, Dr. Levine, in remarks 
delivered at dedication exercises for a 
new building of the State health depart- 
ment, gave a very interesting and in- 
formative history of public health in 
Hawaii. I ask unanimous consent that 
Dr. Levine's remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


A 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN RETROSPECT 
(By Max Levine, Ph. D., Sc. D.) 
(Presented at dedication exercises for Kinau 

Hale—new building of the State Health 

Department, Honolulu, Hawali, April 28, 

1961) 

Attempts to control diseases of man are 
as old as history—and the methods employed 
were logically in line with his conception of 
the causes of his afflictions. Thus, the sav- 
age, attributing diseases to the invasion of 
the body by evil spirits or demons, natur- 
ally and logically resorts to such procedures 
as weird dances, loud beating of drums, or 
even beating the patients, to frighten and 
drive out the demons; or, better still, to 
induce the bad spirits to leave .the body 
through incantations and exhortations by 
presumably specially qualified individuals 
who could command obedience and compel 
the demons to leave the bodies of the af- 
flicted. 

Recognizing that it would be far better to 
keep the demons out of the body then to 
expel them after invasion, procedures which 
might be considered to constitute the first 
attempts at preventive medicine were em- 
ployed. Thus, charms and amulets were 
worn to ward off the bad spirits—a practice 
which persists even to this day among sup- 
posedly civilized people as, for example, the 
use of the horseshoe to bring good luck and 
carrying a rabbit's foot or horse chestnut 
in one's pocket or purse to ward off rheu- 
matism and sundry other ills. 

Childish and crude as this demonic theory 
of disease was, it is interesting and significant 
to note that if we substitute for the savage's 
supposedly immaterial and spiritual dances 
the very material little devils—bacteria, 
yeasts, molds, protozoa, and other parasites— 
we have our modern germ theory, enunciated 
less than a 100 years ago, which is the 
foundation of today’s public health prac- 
tices for the control of communicable 
diseases. 

Although the germ theory of disease was 
not recognized until late in the 19th cen- 
tury, public health practices consenant with 
this theory have been in vogue for several 
thousand years. Thus, we find in the books 
of Levitious and Deuteronomy of the sacred 
scriptures explicit instructions on quaran- 
tine and isolation procedures and the basic 
principles of community sanitation. Quar- 
antine, coupled with an overstressed concept 
of the dangers of airborne infection, per- 
vaded public health practices until well into 
the 20th century. 
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I can still recall the primary communi- 
cable disease control measure in yogue in 
the public schools of Boston, Mass., about 
60 years ago. Just before the end of the 
morning school session the teacher would 
read off a list of names and addresses of re- 
ported cases of communicable diseases and 
all children living in apartments (or flats, 
as we called them in those days) above the 
quarantined quarters were barred from 
school until termination of the case and 
terminal disinfection. Children were kept 
out of school for months at a time because 
their neighbors, whose doors they might 
have occasion to pass, were Ul. 

The futility of excessive emphasis on quar- 
antine and terminal disinfection as control 
measures for the more common infectious 
diseases was not adequately recognized un- 
til the monumental work of Dr. Chapin of 
Providence on “Sources and Modes of In- 
fection,” published in 1916, which has led 
to the much more effective practices of sur- 
veillance of contacts, public health educa- 
tion, and artificial immunization—our pres- 
ent-day primary control measures. 

It is only a 100 years since agencies for 
statewide control of disease haye been es- 
tablished, I was brought ùp in the tradition 
that my original home State—Massachu- 
setts—was the first to have a permanent 
State board of health; but this honor now 
rightfully falls upon my new home—our 
State of Hawail—which may justly take 
pride in the fact that it antedated Massa- 
chusetts by about 20 years. It is interest- 
ing, in this connection, to note that in 1877, 
about 25 years after Hawall had established 
a State board of health, the American Med- 
ical Association passed a resolution that an 
appeal be sent to the Governors of each 
State, year after year, until a State board 
of health was established in that State. 
Yes, Hawaii may well be proud of its pio- 
neering spirit in the fleld of public health. 

Let us take a hurried look at some of the 
accomplishments attributable to our public 
health activities over the last 40 years, The 
general death rate has dropped from 18 to 
less than 6 per 1,000 population—a drop of 
69 percent. Infant deaths have fallen 
sharply. Thus, whereas in 1920 1 child out 
of every 8 born alive died before it was a 
year old, today less than 1 in 40 succumb in 
infancy. Our infant mortality rate has 
dropped more than 80 percent in the last 
four decades. 

In the field of infectious diseases the ac- 
complishments of our public health program 
have been especially noteworthy. Thus, a 
tuberculosis death rate of 179 per 100,000 
population in 1919 fell to only 3 in 1959—a 
drop of 98 percent. Diarrheal diseases have 
also shown a decline of 98 percent—from 200 
to only 4 per 100,000; and deaths from those 
dreaded diseases of childhood—diphtheria, 
whooping cough and measles—have been vir- 
tually eliminated—there being no such 
deaths in 1959, and smallpox has not been 
detected for over 50 years. 

Immunization against typhoid fever, which 
was instituted only relatively recently (1942), 
has already effected a drop of over 95 percent 
in reported cases. 

Even that insidious disease beriberi, 
which is due to a nutritional deficiency, has 
been conquered—a death rate of 26 per 
100,000 in 1919, having been reduced to zero 
in 1959. 

But the picture is not all so glorious. 
Deaths from cancer have risen over 37 per- 
cent—from 61 to 98 per 100,000; and those 
from heart disease have more than doubled— 
from 87 to 177 per 100,000—during the 40- 
year period 1919 to 1959. : 

Thanks to a successful public health 
gram, aimed primarily at control of com- 
municable diseases, life expectancy has risen 
from about 45 years at the turn of the cen- 
tury to over 70 years today; but the worry 
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and apprehension of young men and women 
about a generation ago that they might not 
live long enough to meet their family obliga- 
tions seems to have been replaced by the 
hazards associated with living to a ripe old 
age. The challenge to future progress in 
public health lies, therefore, in the fields of 
the insidious and chronic ailments, such as 
those of the heart and blood circulatory sys- 
tem, cancer, diabetes. arthritis, accidents, 
alcoholism, and mental diseases, 

About 2 weeks hence—May 18 to be ex- 
act—will be the 110th anniversary of the 
confirmation by the Hawali Legislature (of 
1851), of an ordinance, previously passed by 
King Kamehameka III and his Privy Council, 
creating a board of health—to repeat, the 
first such board in our United States. It is, 
therefore, especially fitting, appropriate, and 
gratifying that we should be dedicating a 
new heatlh department building at this time. 

As Hawaii was a pioneer among our United 
States in establishing a State Board of 
Health, so may Hawaii continue in the van- 
guard of progress in public health programs 
throughout the generations to come. 


Opposition To Increasing Cheese Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
cheese industry of the country is mak- 
ing a substantial contribution to the 
economy and the health of our people. 

Because of its significance, I believe, 
it is extremely unwise to take action that 
would jeopardize its economic situation. 

Recently, the Department of State 
recommended the Tariff Commission 
make an investigation of section 22(d) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as 
amended, for the purpose of possibly 
liberalizing import quotas on blue mold 
cheese and cheddar cheese. 

If this were done, it would, in my 
judgment, create serious hardships for 
the domesticindustry. - 

Presently, import quotas permit an an- 
nual inflow of 4,167,000 of blue mold 
cheese and 2,780,100 of cheddar, cheddar 
Substitutes, or derivatives. 

Each pound of cheese imported dis- 
places the market for a pound of do- 
mestically produced cheese. 

During the April-June 1961 period, 
for example, 21 million pounds of ched- 
dar cheese were purchases under the 
price support program. If quotas are 
liberalized it would create new hardships 
for the domestic industry. This is par- 
ticularly true for my home State of 
Wisconsin which produces about one- 
half of the cheddar cheese and about 
two-thirds of the blue cheese of the 
United States. 

At this time I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three items—opposing ex- 
Pansion of cheese imports—printed in 
the Recorp: First, a letter of protest to 
the Chairman of the Tariff Commission; 
second, an editorial from one of the out- 
standing dairy publications, the Dairy 
Record; and, third, statement by Paul 
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Affeldt, president of Pure Milk Products 
Cooperative, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 

July 18, 1961. 
Hon. JOSEPH E. TALBOT, 
Chairman, U.S. Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CuHatrMan: I am writing again 
to urge denial of the request by the State 
Department for reduction or elimination 
of quotas on blue mold and cheddar cheese. 

Why? Let me respectfully reemphasize 
these factors: 

1. The domestic supply-demand situation 
is “out-of-balance.” During April-June 
1961, for example, 21 million pounds of 
cheddar cheese were purchased under the 
price support program. 

2. U.S. cheese production is up—totaling 
about 12 percent more during the month of 
May this year than the same month last year. 

3. Milk production is rising in some areas 
of the country, with the surpluses going 
into cheese. 

4. A survey indicates substantial increases 
in cheese production in the North Central 
and South Central States. 

5. The expansion of imports then would 
(a) displace markets, pound for pound, for 
domestic production; and (b) increase cost 
to the taxpayer of operation of the price 
support program. 

Because of these factors, then I respect- 
fully urge that no action be taken to allow 
increases in imports of blue mold or cheddar 
cheese. If this were done, it would, in my 
judgment, seriously jeopardize the economy 
of the domestic cheese producing industry. 

With appreciation for consideration of 
these views, I ami with kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ALEXANDER WILEY. 


THE ULTIMATE IN ABSURDITY 


It is small wonder that the proposal made 
by the State Department through the Tariff 
Commission to reduce or drop entirely cur- 
rent restrictions on imports of blue mold 
cheese (except Stilton) and cheddar cheese 
blew up a storm of indignation from the 
cheese industry. 

Present quotas permit imports of 4,167,000 
pounds of blue mold cheese each year and 
2,780,100 pounds of cheddar, cheddar sub- 
stitutes or derivatives. 

Canada has been the most important ex- 
porter of cheddar to the United States and 
Denmark is the principal exporter of blue 
mold to this country. However, in the back- 
ground, other foreign cheese producers will 
watch the July 14 hearing anxiously. 

In our opinion, the State Department 
should have never brought up the issue. 
Cheese is in surplus at the present time and 
that surplu- has all.the earmarks of increas- 
ing at a tremendous rate. American cheese 
production in the United States during May 
was estimated at 127,405,000 pounds or 12 
percent more than was produced for the 
same month of last year. Milk production 
in the northeast is rising to add to the sur- 
plus problems in that area and much of 
the surplus milk is going into cheese. The 
west north central area has shown a large 
increase in cheese production and the same 
is true of the south central States. 

All indicators point to the necessity of the 
Government buying large stocks of cheese 
during the fiscal year of 1961-62 and that 
means, of course, that every taxpayer will 
have to dig deeper into his pocket to pay for 
cheese supports for not only the cheese pro- 
duced in this country but also for surplus 
cheese manufactured in Canada, in the event 
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that the Federal Trade Commission eases 

the import quotas or eliminates them com- 

pletely. 

It is a glaring example of bureaucratic 
government when one branch of the Gov- 
ernment, in this case the State Department, 
is at odds with another branch, the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

PRESENTATION OF PURE MILK Propucts Co- 
OPERATIVE, 500 NORTH Park AVENUE, FOND 
DU Lac, WIS., BY PAUL AFFELDT, ITS PRESI- 
DENT, TO U.S. TARIFF COMMISSION, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C., OPPOSING SUGGESTIONS AND 
PROPOSALS To INCREASE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
CHINESE IMPORTS UNDER SECTION 22 OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ACT AS AMENDED 


Mr. Chairman and members, I represent 
and am president of Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative with offices at 500 North Park 
Avenue, Fond du Lac, Wis. I am a dairy 
farmer and live on a farm at Sparta, Wis. 
Pure Milk Products Cooperative is a bargain- 
ing and service association, representing ap- 
proximately 15,000 dairy-farm members. 
These farms are located throughout Wiscon- 
sin and parts of Illinois and the upper Penin- 
sula of Michigan. Nearly two-thirds of these 
milk producers or dairy farmers by number 
are grade B patrons. Their milk goes from 
thelr farms to manufacturing and cheese 
plants, The remaining membership are 
grade A patrons or farmers shipping to mar- 
kets such as Milwaukee and Chicago. About 
40 percent of the production of these grade 
A patrons moves to manufacturing plants, 
a large amount of which goes into cheese. 

Our total membership markets approxi- 
mately 2 billion pounds of milk per year. 
Well. over 1 billion pounds of this moves 
into manufacturing plants and manufac- 
tured dairy products, a large part of which 
is cheese of the Cheddar or Blue-Mold types. 

This organization is unalterably opposed 
to increasing imports of dairy products, and 
particularly these cheese types, in view of 
the substantial quantity of milk and dairy 
products being bought by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the support pro- 
gram of this country. To say that we are 
very disturbed with the reports that con- 
sideration is being given by the State De- 
partment and administration to increase, the 
import quotas on various cheeses, is putting 
it mildly. A large amount of the members“ 
milk and the milk of the nearly 100,000 dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin is going into numerous 
types of cheese. Wisconsin is the Nation's 
largest cheese-producing State, producing 
approximately one-half of the Nation's total. 
Thus, you can readily see the impact that in- 
creasing imports of cheese from. foreign 
countries would have on the dairy business 
in this most important State and region. 

To increase imports of cheese during a 
period of surplus milk production can do 
nothing but weaken American milk producer 
prices and cheese markets. The imports 
would replace the volume of milk cur- 
rently consumed in the form of domestic 
cheese, and such would end up in Govern- 
ment purchases under our now overbur- 
dened agricultural support program. 

A review of figures shows that the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has purchased 
about 26,800,000 pounds of cheddar cheese 
since April 1, 1961, the start of this crop 
year. For the same period last year, cheese 
purchases amounted to only 131,000 pounds. 

Nonfat dry milk purchases to date, this 
crop year (since March 29, 1961) are 507. 
217,000 pounds. Last year for the same pe- 
riod it was only 348,699,000 pounds. 

Butter purchases to date for this crop 
year amount to 144 million pounds. For the 
comparable period last year, they were 73 
million pounds, 

These large increases in purchases of dairy 
products by the U.S. Government to support 
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our dairy-farm income are the strongest 
possible arguments for limiting imports of 
dairy products to the barest minimums per- 
mitted by existing agreements and quotas. 

Forecasts and records indicate that our 
national milk production will be up slight- 
ly this crop year over the prior year. With 
employment in a weak position, business 
sluggish and farm and governmental costs 
increasing, we believe increasing dairy-prod- 
uct quotas or dairy-product imports of any 
sort to be decidedly unecomonical and un- 
realistic. 

Storage stocks of natural American cheese 
reported by the U.S, Department of Agri- 
culture in warehouses at June 30, 1961, were 
$92,486,000 pounds. A year ago they were 
304,111,000 pounds. This is an increase of 
29 percent over a year ago. 

Other varieties of cheese were 51,595,000 
pounds on June 30, 1961. Last year they 
were 41,054,000 pounds, 

Blue cheese production Is becoming an in- 
creasing user of Wisconsin's milk produc- 
tion. Import quotas on foreign blue cheese 
are now over 4 million pounds a year. 
Quotas on all cheese for the current year 
are about 28 million pounds. This is equal 
to about 280 million pounds of milk pro- 
duction. 

The total purchase of milk for supporting 
dairy prices last year was approximately 3 
billion pounds of milk equivalent. Thus, 
present quotas on imports go a long way 
toward nullifying governmental support pur- 
chases. Increasing quotas would burden the 
support program further and needlessly. 
We repeat that the additional cheese is not 
needed, 

On behalf of dairy farmers of Wisconsin 
and other areas of the United States and the 
great cheese industry of our State, we urgent- 
ly request that imports of cheeses of all 
types be limited to the very minimum per- 
mitted by existing trade agreement. 

This request is in line with the resolutions 
of this organization that were passed by its 
membership in convention last October. 
They read as follows: 

“Pure Milk Products Cooperative believes 
Congress should maintain rigid import 
quotas on all dairy products until such time 
as domestic production and consumption 
warrant further imports. We are shocked 
that our Government has seen fit to make 
sharp increases in import quotas of several 
foreign types of cheese recently, while domes- 
tic prices for manufactured milk were still 
at the low levels maintained by the dairy 
price support program; be it further 

“Resolved, That as long as we have a sur- 
plus of dairy products, we should maintain 
a strict curb on imports; be it further 

“Resolved, That Pure Milk Products Co- 
operative use every possible means to pre- 
vent the increase in import quotas for blue 
cheese as recently requested by the Danish 
Government.” 

We recognize the significance of improving 
foreign relations, but we do not believe the 
Government should permit imports of un- 
needed foreign cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts at the expense of dairy farmers and 
agriculture. This segment of our economy, 
dairying and agriculture, is suffering at pres- 
ent. great financial hardships. 

We appear here to register the strongest 
possible opposition to all proposals that 
might increase cheese or any other dairy 
product imports. If international relations 
must be improved through channels of ag- 
riculture, let's charge the bill to interna- 
tional relations, defense, or the State De- 
partment operations, and not to a depressed 
agricultural economy. 

In summary, we believe: 

1, Increasing imports of cheese will in- 
crease the Government's now heavy tax- 
load and drive domestic prices of farm milk 
to minimum levels. 
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2. Increasing cheese imports will create 
in the cheese industry and milk producers 
supplying domestic users, an uncertainty of 
what the future holds. The ever-increas- 
ing pressures for enlarged imports, will 
create increasing uneasiness toward future 
cheese production and milk for cheese 
manufacture. 

3.Increasing cheddar and blue mold 
cheese quotas will discourage cheese manu- 
facturers continuing in the production of 
these types of cheese and create a burden- 
some expense of conversion to other types of 
cheese or dairy-product manufacturing. 
This will mean needless additional expenses 
for other equipment and dairy-products 
manufacturing facilities. 

4. The increasing of cheese quotas at a 
period when world problems are at a tense, 
critical stage, will create further domestic 
unrest and uncertainty among cheese-plant 
operators and dairy farmers. Both have 
been seriously criticized for the farm mess“ 
in the public press and various news media. 
To propose increases that have the effect of 
making the dairy-farm and cheese industry 
draw further criticism from our nelghbors 
in the city, is an unrealistic solution to any 
problem. 

Thanks for your consideration, attention, 
the opportunity to be heard, and your inter- 
est In this, from the largest dalry-farm or- 
ganization. If you have any questions, we 
would be happy to answer or discuss them 
with you and commission members. 


National Security Views of the American 
Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the Na- 
tional Commander of the American Le- 
gion is a distinguished American war 
veteran, a splendid citizen of the State 
of California, and one whom I am most 
pleased to call my friend. William R. 
Burke is not only a highly competent 
chief executive of the American Legion, 
but he also has a keen insight into the 
needs and requirements of American se- 
curity. The views of the American 
Legion, in which the departmental na- 
tional commander has participated in 
resolving, are, I think, highly relevant 
information for Senators and others who 
participate in our Government. The Le- 
gion is intensely interested in the B-70 
weapons system. So am IL. 

Under date of July 14 National Com- 
mander Burke sent to our beloved col- 
league, the distinquished Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen], the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Appropria- 
tions, a letter outlining some of the 
views of the American Legion, including 
this mach 3 bomber system, and enclosed 
a number of resolutions adopted by the 
last national convention of the American 
Legion, all of which deal with the sub- 
ject of national security. I ask that the 
letter and the enclosures be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


July 20 


TRE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Washington, D.C., July 14, 1961. 
The Honorable Cart HAYDEN, 
Chairman, Senate Appropriations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Haypen: The American 
Legion observes with grave concern the re- 
ports emanating from Moscow of the display 
of new aerial weapons capability demon- 
strated by the Soviets. I respectfully call 
to your attention a serles of resolutions 
which the National Securlty Commission of 
the American Legion adopted at its last na- 
tional convention reaffirming the importance 
of manned aircraft. both fighter and bomber, 
in American aerospace defense capability. 

I think it pertinent to point out to the 
committee that there has been a hiatus in 
our endeavors to create new fighter and 
bomber vehicles and that the United States 
now has under development only the B-70, 
and that on an extremely slow, inconclusive 
basis. The committee's attention is invited 
to the statement of Khrushchev immediately 
following the successful launching of sput- 
nik on November 4, 1957, to the effect that 
this sounds the death knell of the manned 
aerial vehicle. We suggest to the committee 
that this was pure propaganda on the part of 
the Russian Premier in an effort to lull the 
United States into discontinuing its efforts 
in this area. While at the same time, be- 
cause of the lead times involving in the 
evolution of modern aerial weapons, the 
Soviet Union must have been exploiting 
its research and development capability in 
manned aircraft fields to the maximum 
extent. 

On no other basis can we account for the 
prolific display of new aerial weapons which 
the Soviets demonstrated to the world last 
week. We, therefore, urgently recommend 
that the Congress not only approve the 
earlier request for support of the B-70 pro- 
gram, but accelerate these on what would 
be tantamount to a crash program in an 
effort to provide us with a mach 3 manned 
bomber capability in being—as distinguished 
from that existing in the minds of man or 
on drawing boards—at the earliest possible 
moment. 

With kindest regards and every good wish, 
I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
WII LIAN R. BURKE. 
RESOLUTIONS OF NATIONAL SECURITY COMMTT- 

TEE OF THE 1960 NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 

AMERICAN LEGION HELD IN MIAMI BEACH, 

FLA., OCTOBER 17-20, 1960 

RESOLUTION 285 

Resolution on mach 3 manned aircraft 

program 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its allies requires that we maintain a 
balanced, flexible strategic force of both mis- 
siles and manned aircraft; and the US. 
aerospace industry the capability 
of developing and producing these weapons; 
and 

Whereas the very high performance, 
manned aircraft is necessary to carry ob- 
servers to assess target damage after missile 
attack and to direct attacks on targets that 
have not been destroyed and the necessity 
exists that we have high performance aircraft 
capable of reaching these targets at speeds 
beyond the mach 3 range; and 

Whereas the advancement of technology 
in aeronautics is essential to enchance the 
prestige of this Nation and to maintain a 
dominant military capability; and 

Whereas a mach 3 or higher manned atr- 
craft with its versatile striking characteris- 
tics, including its utilization as a highly mo- 
bile platform for launching missiles, tremen- 
dously increases the enemy's defensive prob- 
lems, both from a military and economic 
standpoint: Now, therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the American. Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That we urge the 
Congress and the administration to provide 
maximum fiscal support and urgent deyel- 
opment of the B-70 weapons system, in its 
entirety and in quantities which will make it 
available to our operational forces at the 
earliest possible time. 


RESOLUTION 595 
Resolution on increased B-58 program 


Whereas it is the expressed policy of the 
Nation to rely heavily for its defense posture 
on a mix of manned bombers and missiles; 
and 

Whereas the B-58 is the only supersonic 
bomber available now and will be our first- 
line bomber until the B-70 eventually re- 
Places it; and 

Whereas the B-58 is being produced at a 
minimum rate due to limitation of funds; 
and 

Whereas greater numbers of this weapon 
could be produced at ever decreasing indi- 
vidual cost: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That we urge. the 
Department of Defense to continue produc- 
tion of B-58 Hustler bombers, to increase the 
number of B-58’s in our defense inventory 
and to encourage the development of more 
advanced versions, 


RESOLUTION 593 


Resolution on development of a supersonic 
transport 

Whereas the United States has led the 
World in the development and manufacture 
Of airliners since the first beginnings of 
commercial air transportation; and 

Whereas the United States today faces the 
Brim possibility of losing this lead unless 
this Nation moves swiftly to start develop- 
ment on the next generation of alr trans- 
Ports; and 

Whereas there is strong evidence that at 
least three other nations, including Soviet 
Russia, have started work on supersonic 
Commercial transports; and 

Whereas the United States will suffer a 
damaging blow to its international prestige 
if we fail to be first with an efficient super- 
Sonic transport; and 

Whereas the costs of the development are 
far beyond the financial capability of any 
Single company or probably even a combina- 
tion of companies: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fla., October 17-20, 1960, That the U.S. Con- 
Stress initiate legislation providing for Gov- 
ernment participation, along with the alir- 
lines and the aerospace industry, in the 
development of supersonic transport that will 
Maintain our historic lead in commercial 
air transports. 

RESOLUTION 522 
Resolution on nuclear powered aircraft 


Whereas, it is now feasible to develop the 
nuclear powered aircraft which is capable of 
Sustained filght for days and weeks without 
refueling; and 

Whereas such aircraft will provide for the 
&ccurate delivery of atomic weapons even 
after a surprise attack; and 

Whereas an atomic powered aircraft pro- 
Vides an invaluable launching platform for 
ballistic missiles: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion in na- 
tional convention assembled in Miami Beach, 
Fia., October 17-20, 1960, That the American 
Legion support the most rapid possible de- 
velopment and production of a supersonic 
nuclear powered aircraft ab a means of 
Strengthening the defense of our country. 
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Commemorative Ceremony in Honor of 
Gen. Robert E. Lee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 ~ 


Mr, BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
‘leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include therein a letter from a 
wonderful Alabama friend, Mrs. Frank 
H. Griffin, president of Stratford Hall, 
the historic hall of the Lees of Virginia, 
where this great man, Gen. Robert E. 
Lee, was born. I have had this letter 
and this information for some time, so I 
would like permission to insert Mrs. 
Griffin’s letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and also the accompanying let- 
ter I wrote her on the 25th day of May 
1961. And also, I would like to insert 
another great document that was sent 
to me by the Honorable Forney Johnston 
and his wonderful wife who invited my 
wife and me to meet with them on this 
great occasion at Stratford Hall. 

Forney Johnston's father was Gov- 


- ernor of Alabama and was in the U.S. 


Senate until he went to his reward. I 
could write many stories about these 
great Johnstons. However, he and his 
famous and fabulous wife, Mrs. Forney 
Johnston, have what I think is the most 
beautiful home in Virginia, down on the 
James River, at Bremo Bluff. Every- 
body should see that. I am not sure, 
but I believe I like it better than I do 
Stratford Hall. But, the story is told 
pretty well in these two letters, and I 
wish everybody could read them. A lot 
of people will read them in every library 
in this Nation and many foreign coun- 
tries. 

I wish though, that everybody could 
have heard every word that was said. 
And we had dinner out there at Strat- 
ford Hall in what is called the Orchard. 
We had some famous people there from 
all over this land. We had the Pat 
Hurleys from far away New Mexico. 
You remember Mr. Speaker, what a fa- 
mous man Pat Hurley is and what a 
beautiful woman his wife is. 

I sent our mutual friend, Mrs. Alfred 
I. Du Pont, who was Jessie Ball of Vir- 
ginia, a copy of the story there and she, 
like Mrs. Forney Johnston, and like Mrs. 
Griffin and hundreds of other women, 
has done so much for the development 
of the birthplace of General Robert 
E. Lee. 

Mrs. Du Pont and her brother, Edward 
Ball, in my judgment, have done more 
for the development of Florida and the 
South than anybody that I know. How- 
ever, I just wanted our folks to know at 
this time about some of the people who 
are covered by the stationery of Strat- 
ford Hall. You will note that the women 
are from practically every State in the 
Union. 

I wish you could see their log cabins. 
There must be a hundred of them. Each 
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one is named and these wonderful 
women that are trying to keep some 
part of our way of life have done a won- 
derful job in doing that, and I wish 
everybody could have had the great joy 
and pleasure that my wife and I had 
when we spent that Sunday down there 
with them. 

The Forney Johnstons have returned 
to their beautiful mansion on the James 
River in Bremo Bluff of Virginia. I 
wish everybody could see that place too, 
and see the great work that the Honor- 
able and Mrs. Forney Johnston and 
their family have done keeping that 
place, and the great developments and 
additions that they have added on. 
Everybody should see Stratford Hall and 
Forney Johnston’s Bremo Bluff. 

The material follows: 

STRATFORD HALL, 
Wawa, Pa., May 19, 1961. 
Hon, FRANK BOYKIN, 
House of Representatives, Congress of the 
United States, Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. BOYKIN: A highlight for me 
on May 7 at Stratford was meeting you and 
Mrs. Boykin. Except for the Johnstons, I 
think you both were probably the only ones 
at the commemorative ceremony from my 
beloved and native State of Alabama. You 
can understand, therefore, the particular 
pleasure it was to me personally to have you 
present, I was so glad to have you for a few 
moments in my cabin and regretted not 
having more time with you later at the 
luncheon. 

My son recorded the ceremony on tape. 
My secretary has typed it out to be mimeo- 
graphed in the administration office at Strat- 
ford to go out to all the directors, Knowing 
of your interest as a southerner and a dis- 
tinguished Alabamian in everything con- 
nected with General Lee, I am taking the 
liberty of sending you a copy of this record- 
ing. I regret that the recording cannot ade- 
quately give any idea of the distinguished 
exhibit “The Lengthening Shadow of Lee“ 
or of the wonderful cooperation of the Con- 
federate Museum in Richmond, of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, of the West Point 
U.S. Military Academy, and of the Lee family 
itself toward this unique exhibit. I say 
unique because it is the first time in the 
history of this country that all of these 
articles have been presented together to the 
public under one roof. 

I have read with great interest your tele- 
grams to President Kennedy in behalf of our 
gallant Commander Sheppard. From your 
record as well as from these telegrams, I 
realize you are indeed a man of action. All 
Alabamians, I am sure, know it is an honor to 
have you represent them in the Congress of 
the United States. 

Please remember me most cordially to Mrs. 
Boykin. I still, in my mind, enjoy looking 
at her. 

Faithfully yours, 
PRISCILLA GOODWYN GRIFFIN, 
Mrs. Frank H. Griffin, 
President. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1961. 
Mrs. FRANK H. GRIFFIN, 
President, Old Orchard, 
Wawa, Pa. 

My Dran Mrs. GRIFFIN: What a joy and a 
pleasure it was to receive your wonderful 
letter and the full report on the wonderful 
meeting we had at the historic birthplace 
of our own Robert E. Lee of Virginia. I'm 
ashamed of myself for not seeing this won- 
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dertul place before, but I had always thought 
of Arlington as Lee’s home, and I can see 
from our window every day and every night 
the old Lee Mansion overlooking the 
Potomac. We live at the Washington Hotel 
in the old Jack Garner suite. We bought 
some of his furniture and then bought some 
more from our beloved Alabama, and we do 
have a view there of the mansion, the Wash- 
ington Monument, Lincoln's beautiful Me- 
morial, the White House, the Treasury 
Department, and I believe you could count 
20 of the U.S. flags flying on different build- 
ings from our rooms on the seventh floor of 
the Washington Hotel in Washington, D.C. 

I was so glad that the Forney Johnston's 
invited us to go to Stratford Hall. I don’t 
know why we hadn't been before—I really 
and truly don’t, but I wouldn't have missed 
it for anything this time. It was truly an 
unforgettable day and especially when I 
found that you were from our own beloved 
Alabama and that your maiden name was 
Priscilla Goodwyn and also that the great 
judge on the. supreme court of Alabama, 
“Wank” Goodwyn, my hunting partner, was 
your nephew. 

Well, when we were there at the Forney 
Johnston cottage, we happened to look over 
and see you gathering wild flowers. Then 
we looked over at Mrs. Alfred I. DuPont's log 
cabin, and after our talk with you and your 
husband and after we finally found the 
fabulous and famous Forney Johnston and 
they told us about you, we were again more 
happy and thankful that we did go down to 
this great sacred place to pay honor in some 
small way to the great Robert E. Lee. 

Mrs, Forney Johnston and I talked about 
-a paper that she was going to prepare and 
that I would put in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, but she was going to have Forney 
do this. However, I see that you have done 
it in such a wonderful way and it seems like 
you ladies are so much smarter than us poor 
men, and I’m so glad to get this statement 
of the wonderful meeting we had at the 
commemorative ceremony in honor of Robert 
E. Lee at Stratford Hall May 7, 1961. Well, 
this will go in our CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
which goes to every human being in this 
great Nation of ours. It will go to every 
library in the United States and many, many 
foreign lands. You and General Taylor and 
everybody else there, and they were all great 
and good people, told my wife and me so 
many things that we had never known be- 
fore about Robert E. Lee. 

I was telling my kinsman, who is a great 
historian, Edward Boykin, about your 
wonderful meeting, and of course he knew 
you, and he’s known the Forney Johnston's 
all his life. He lives down at Charlottesville, 
Va., and if you haven't read his books, I 
want you to read them. He's quite a writer 
and, like Robert E. Lee, is a West Pointer. 

The other day we had the joy and pleasure 
of giving Gen. W. K. Wilson, of Alabama, a 
party in the Old Supreme Court Chambers 
between the Senate and the House of the 
Capitol of the United States. We could only 
get a group of 140 people in there, but Gen- 
eral Wilson had just been appointed as Chief 
of the Army Engineers of this whole Nation. 
It’s about the first time the South has had a 
real break in a long, long time, and it had 
to make us feel so good. 

Today we are feeling sad about the Free- 
dom Riders, and it just makes me sick. I 
had lunch yesterday with Senator Dick Rus- 
SELL and Senator JOHN STENNIS Of Missis- 
sippi, along with Congressman MENDEL 
Rivers of South Carolina and many other 
people. I wrote Dick and JoHN a letter and 
will enclose a copy. 

Everytime we have any of our friends or 
kinsmen, and I believe we told you we had 
12 grandchildren here, we tell them all about 
this Stratford Hall, Every time they come, 
we take them to Mt. Vernon to see the home 
of our first President, George Washington, 
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and then the next place we take them is to 
the Lee Mansion across the Potomac, where 
you can look over and see the Capitol of the 
United States. I've thought a lot of times 
that Robert E. Lee should have been Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. However, Jeff 
Davis did a good job, but I don’t think he 
had a publicity man. Anyway, they were all 
so great and so good and there's nothing we 
can do that will let the whole wide world 
know about Robert E. Lee and Jeff Davis and 
all the great men like the Forney Johnstons’ 
forefathers and so many of our great and 
good forefathers, who fought in that war of 
the long, long ago. . 

Well, you're doing a good job and some 
great work. You had stars in your eyes, 
and your talk certainly inspired us, I want 
to tell you this, Mrs. Griffin—I enjoyed your 
remarks even more than I did General Tay- 
lor’s, because you were so sincere, so serious 
and what you had to say you said it in such 
a wonderful way that we can never forget it, 
but will always remember, and, as I've said 
before, never forget it. 

I hope that if you come this way, you're 
going to come see us. We'd love to have you, 
and we've talked about you many times, I 
talked to Forney Johnston a long time on 
Sunday about the freedom riders in our 
beloved Southland. What a mistake and a 
tragedy. I wanted his advice because I was 
told by the great James Davis who was nomi- 
nated for the presidency a long time ago 
down in Tennessee, and this great Davis and 
I were great friends until he went to his 
reward, and he told me that our own Forney 
Johnston had one of the greatest legal brains 
in this Nation. For that matter, he has the 
greatest of anywhere on earth. Forney 
Johnston and his family and my family and 
I have been friends all of our lives, and we're 
so glad now that they introduced us to you, 
because the Johnstons and the Boykins, and 
we want to include you and all the other 
great people who think like you, as our 
friends and we'll all try to go along together, 
marching to the end together in this world 
and then in the world to come. 

With every good wish to you end your 
husband in which Ocllo and all the folks 
here who met you join me, and may God 
bless you and give you strength to carry on 
and hoping we are going to have the joy and 
pleasure of seeing you again real soon, I am 

Devotedly your friend, 
FRANK W. BOYKIN, . 
Member of Congress. 
COMMEMORATIVE CEREMONY IN HONOR OF 
Gen. ROBERT E. LEE, STRATFORD HALL, May 
7, 1961 


(Before the ceremony the Virginia Military 
Institute Band with the color guard 
marched, maneuvered, and played, thrilling 
to behold and inspiring to hear. Just be- 
fore the ceremony proper began, the band 
played “Dixie” to great enthusiasm and many 
cheers.) 

Mrs. Grirrin. We will open this com- 
memorative ceremony with the invocation 
by Mr. Treadwell Davison, rector of St. James 
Church, Montross. í 

Mr. Davison. Let us bow our heads in 
prayer. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, who 
has given us this good land for our heritage, 
we humbly beseech Thee that we always 
avail ourselves of Thy favor and always re- 
joice to do Thy will. Bless our land with 
honorable industry and sound learning. 
Save us from violence, discord and confu- 
sion, from pride and arrogancy, and from 
every evil way. Defend our liberties and 
fashion one united peoples from the many 
who came here with different kindreds and 
different tongues; imbue with Thy wisdom 
of spirit those to whom in Thy name we 
entrust the authority of government that 
there may be justice and peace at home, and 
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that through obedience to Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations 
of the earth. In the time of prosperity fill 
our hearts with thankfulness, in the day 
of trouble suffer not our trust in Thee to 
fail. All of which we ask through Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. The magnificent band of the 
Virginia Military Institute will lead us all 
in singing “How Firm a Foundation,” the 
favorite hymn of General Lee. 

[Band plays and all sing.] 

Mrs, GRIFFIN. I have just had word that in 
the audience today there is a woman who is 
the only living daughter of a Confederate 
general, Gen. Clement A. Evans, who served 
first under General Gordon, and then, at 
General Gordon's death, became general in 
charge of that famous brigade, Mrs. George 
Eyre Lippincott, of Philadelphia. I wish 
very much Mrs. Lippincott would stand so 
that we might salute her in spirit. [Ap- 
plause.| I would like to add that Mrs. Lip- 
pincott is the treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Stratford Committee. 

There are, here on the platform, two people 
who share most practically in my welcome to 
you today. It is they, who with their com- 
mittees have worked out the plans and de- 
tails for this occasion. They are Mrs. Albert 
C. Bruce, of Baltimore, director for Mary- 
land, and chairman of the Stratford War 
Centennial Committee, Mrs. Bruce [ap- 
plause]; and Mr. J. T. Robertson, chairman 
of the War Centennial Committee for the 
county of Westmoreland, Mr. Robertson 
[applause]. There are other members of 
these committees who have worked with 
equal generosity and selfishness. I wish I 
might mention each and every one. I must 
mention three, Mrs. Lloyd Shippen of George- 
town, director for the District of Columbia, 
who gave us her house as headquarters for 
meetings in Washington, who journeyed 
many times to Stratford and to Baltimore 
and to Upperville; Mrs. C. W. Kellogg, of 
Queen Anne, Md., director at large, who with 
her husband has spent endless days at Srat- 
ford working out details for today; Mrs. Wil- 
lam Hunter deButts, director on the board 
as representative of the Lee family and chair- 
man of the exhibit “The Lenthening Shadow 
of Lee.” I might add that Mr. Kellogg and 
Mr. deButts have assisted nobly. At times 
husbands are invaluable adjuncts. 
|Laughter.] 

Mr. Robertson is going to read us a cable- 
gram from England, the country that in the 
colonial days of Thomas Lee we called the 
mother country. Mr. Robertson. 

Mr. RoserTson. Thank you, Madam 
Chairman. If I may trespass upon your 
time for only a moment, I would like to in- 
dicate and remind all of you that the chair- 
man of the Westmoreland County Super- 
visors has specifically asked me to echo 
President Griffin's kind welcome to you all on 
behalf of Westmoreland County. And now, 
it might be of interest to all of you to know 
that the Viscountess Dowager Lady Nancy 
Astor has sent us the following telegram in 
response to our invitation to her to be pres- 
ent with us this day: I quote: “I deeply re- 
gret cannot accept kind invitation, I shall 
be thinking of you on May 7. Over 50 years 
absence from Virginia has not damped my 
rebel ardor, Signed—Nancy Astor.“ [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. From our hearts we wel- 
come you each and every one to Stratford 
Hall. Stratford Hall is yours and mine, it 
is ours, for it belongs to every one of us, 
north, east, south and west, as a living part 
of our beginnings as a nation. 

It is fitting, therefore, for us to gather 
here today to commemorate the tragic era 
of our country and to honor a man who has 
become for all Americans an embodiment of 
faith and courage and loyalty and honor, 
the imperishable realities by which we live- 
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May each and every one of us take .back 
Into the terrifying presence of our modern 
world something of the strength of the man- 
slon's walls of homemade brick, and some- 
thing of the serenity of pastures, woods and 
fields and gardens, Above all, may we take 
back with us the strength and serenity of the 
invisible, spiritual presence of Robert Ed- 
ward Lee, that stands guard day and night 
over Startford Hall, the house where he was 
born. [Applause.] 

May I now have the pleasure and honor 
of introducing to you someone who to many 
of you needs no introduction. He has served 
Virginia and his country in many ways both 
civic and legal, and always with distinction, 
a son of Virginia in the noble tradition of 
Virginia, Mr. Louis F. Powell. 

Mr. Powerit. Mrs. Griffin and the founda- 
tion deserve warm commendation for their 
choice of Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor as the 
speaker on this significant occasion. It is 
difficult to think of anyone else who is so 
uniquely qualified to play the leading role 
in this commemorative ceremony in honor of 
General Lee. 

The careers of our speaker and of General 
Lee have much in common. Both gradu- 
ated with high honors from the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy; both were field commanders 
of great courage and ability; both served 
with distinction in crises which deeply af- 
fected the history of their time. It is un- 
disputed that both will live forever in the 
annals of military science as among the 
greatest of American generals. 

But each of these remarkable men might 
Well prefer to be remembered primarily for 
other contributions. When the War Be- 
tween the States ended, General Lee turned 
to education rather than to business or more 
remunerative pursuits. Near the end of his 
5 fruitful years as president of Washington 
College, the New York Herald commented 
that General Lee’s innovations in education 
Were “likely to make as great an impression 
upon our ‘old-fogy’ schools and colleges—as 
did his military tactics upon the ‘old-fogy’ 
Commanders in the palmy days of the rebel- 
lion.” (Dr. Francis Pendleton Gaines, a 
leading authority on General Lee, said this: 
“The 5 years of Lee's presidency of Wash- 
Ington College were characterized by a vigor, 
a clarity of vision, a wisdom of policy that 
constitute one of the notable episodes in the 
history of American education.“) 

Perhaps inspired in part by General Lee’s 
distinction as a soldier-scholar, General 
Taylor has become the leading soldier- 
Scholar of our time. An accomplished lin- 
Quist (with fluency in seven foreign lan- 
guages), General Taylor returned to the 
Military Academy at the end of World War 
II to become its youngest superintendent 
since Douglas MacArthur. 

His first interest was to broaden and reor- 
gantze the curriculum, with increased em- 
phasis on a liberal education in the arts and 
sciences. When shortsighted critics thought 
this was unnecessary, he prophetically said: 
“War today is four dimensional—military, 
Political, ideological and economic. Nobody 
in the armed services should rise above the 
Tank of corporal who doesn't have some con- 
ception of all of these elements.” f 

General Taylor turned again to a ne 
and challe experiment in education at 
the end of the Korean war. As commanding 
general of the 8th Army, he then organ- 
ized special schools for the thousands of 
GI's who had enjoyed less than eight grades 
of formal schooling. 

When General Taylor became Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army in 1955, he was 
among the few who fully understood the 
new dimensions of the worin situation. In 
Urging a reappraisal of American strategy, 
he recognized that hydrogen misstles though 
necessary to our defense—are ineffectual 
in the new type of warfare being waged 
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relentlessly by our Communist enemies, As 
subsequent events have unhappily demon- 
strated, the techniques of this new warfare— 
propaganda, sabotage, infiltration and revo- 
lution—have enabled the Communists to 
make grave inroads upon the free world. 

When the recent Cuban debacle pro- 
foundly shocked America, the President made 
an urgent call for General Taylor, Putting 
aside overnight his enchanting position as 
President of the Lincoln Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, General Taylor returned to 
Washington, His special mission, vital to 
the safety of our country, is to review U.S. 
policy and capabilities with respect to these 
new techniques of warfare which have 
placed freedom in such peril. 

It is reassuring to his fellow countrymen, 
and indeed to free peoples all over the 
world, that in this time of unique crisis we 
have a Maxwell Taylor. 

It is now my persona! privilege to present 
to you this distinguished soldier, scholar 
and statesman—-Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor. 

(General Taylor thanked Mr. Powell for 
his introduction, and then addressed the 
audience.) 

General Taytor: I was very happy indeed 
to accept the invitation to come here to 
Stratford on this particular occasion. When 
I did so I thought I might come more leis- 
urely and perhaps better prepared to face 
this congregation of those who are devoted 
to General Lee. Unfortunately, my sudden 
call to Washington resulted in my being, 
more or less, cloistered in the heart of the 
Pentagon. I saw the sun today for the first 
time in 2 weeks. But I came today feeling 
indeed inspired by the opportunity to leave 
Washington and come here to Virginia to 
visit the birthplace of the great American, 
Robert E. Lee, to whom America, indeed our 
whole Western World, owes so much. 

I have long been a student of the career 
of General Lee, not in that scholarly sense 
of some of you ladies and gentlemen in the 
audience, but feeling indeed in a very in- 
direct sense that he has influenced my life 
as he has the lives of countless other Ameri- 
cans, I first received my military bed, if 
one may call it that, at the feet of an un- 
reconstructed Confederate soldier in Mis- 
souri, who taught me warfare as he had 
known it in the days of the Civil War west 
of the Mississippi. Although he had never 
served in Virginia, and had never met Gen- 
eral Lee, it was from him that I first sensed 
that reverence for this great man in the 
heart of a Confederate soldier thousands of 
miles from the battlefields of the Army of 
Northern Virginia. And I am sure, to a 
large degree, it was that feeling for the great 
presence in the distance that interested me 
at first in the military profession and in 
West Point. 

I might interject-that grandfather always 
followed my career after I left West Point 
with great interest. He didn't understand 
this Army in which I was serving because 
it was quite different from the Army that 
he knew. He had a certain contempt, I felt, 
for the redtape and formality of the modern 
Army. I recall that as a second lieutenant, 
after serving for a while in the Engineers, 
I wanted to transfer to Field Artillery. It 
took me 6 months or more of correspondence 
with the War Department to get the trans- 
fer. Grandfather just didn’t understand 
that. He said, “You know when I wanted 
to transfer from the Cavalry to the Infantry 
it took no time at all.“ I said, “Grandfather, 
what happened?“ “Oh,” he said, “My horse 
died.“ [Laughter.] 

Perhaps the first time I ventured to make 
a public speech was in 1912, as a sophomore 
in high school, when I delivered an oration 
on Robert E. Lee. I've read it since, and I 
must say, frankly, it was rather bad. All 
it had to commend it was that peroration 
of V. H. Hill, which I still read with a cer- 
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tain thrill. “Lee was a Caesar without his 
ambition, a Frederick without his 7 
a Napoleon without his selfishness, and 
a W without his reward.” But 
whatever the quality of the oration, It won 
the gold medal. And No. 2 was about the 
Apostle Paul, I recall, Rather tough com- 
petition even for General Lee. |Laughter.] 

Anyone who has lived long at West Point 
has felt that he is indeed in that “length- 
ening shadow of Robert E. Lee.” I often 
refiected, when I was a cadet and later as 
an instructor and a Superintendent, how 
many cadets were at West Point because it 
was indeed General Lee's: school. It cer- 
tainly influenced me in the choice of a mili- 
zls career, and I am sure that many, and 
perhaps möst, southern cadets have gone to 
West Point influenced in a large degree 
by this fact of history. I lived for 4 years 
in the house at West Point which was also 
General Lee's house, and thereby hangs an- 
other tale. 

Arriving at West Point in 1945 with all the 
enthusiasm of a very young and very in- 
experienced young officer, accustomed to the 
problems of battlefield, but not the problems 
of public relations in the civilian com- 
munities of the United States, I looked over 
the requirements of West Point, and very 
quickly determined that the cadets were 
badly in need of new barracks, and having 
determined that fact, the next question, of 
course, was where to build the new bar- 
tacks. Well, there is obviously just one place 
where a barracks could be quickly constructed 
and that was the spot of the Superintend- 
ent's house, so I came to Washington with a 
very fine proposal, a very logical one, I 
thought, “Let’s tear down that house and 
build a barracks.” My friends, it was not the 
Congressmen’s objections to the bill that 
we provided, but largely you ladies of Vir- 
ginia who wrote me letters on this subject, 
not that the cadets were to get barracks, but 
I was about to defame, to destroy, to com- 
mit sacrilege against the house where Rob- 
ert E. Lee had slept. I am happy to report 
that you won. That house 18 still there, but 
to this day I believe General Lee was on my 
side, I think he would have said, “The pur- 
pose of this Academy is to make better cadets, 
and not to make generals comfortable.” Also 
in that house, over the mantelpiece, is a 
picture of General Lee in the uniform which 
he wore as Superintendent. I have asked 
many a southern cadet when he came out to 
dinner, “Well, who do you think that is over 
the mantel?” He wouldn’t know. “Well, 
that's General Lee.” Oh,“ he said, Don't 
tell me. General Lee in a Yankee coat.” 
[Laughter.] 

Until the sesquicentennial of West Point, 
there was no picture of General Lee or 
any Confederate graduate of West Point in 
his Confederate uniform. Whether this was 
deliberate policy or not, I cannot say, but 
on the occasion of the sesquicentennial it 
was planned that General Lee would be 
hung in a proper portrait in the library, 
wearing the uniform of the Civil War of 
1864. The painting which we had made was 
a companion piece to General Grant, which 
has been hanging for a long while in 
color mauve, exactly in size and in propor- 
tion. I had the great honor of dedicating 
the hanging of that portrait in the library. 
They put it out, I think somewhat to the 
unhappiness of the officers on duty at West 
Point. Both of these generals have their 
coats brazenly unbuttoned, which was the 
least truth, I thought, that an unbut- 
toned coat was not an essential to military 
genius. I hope the cadets from VMI do 
not take note. 

Not only did the shadow of General Lee 
fall over West Point, it falls over the en- 
tire Army. I know of no General of any 
nation whose campaigns have been studied 
with any greater detail by American students 
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of war. I would say, however, that in the 
Army of which I have known, it was not, 
perhaps, the tactics and strategy of Lee’s 
campaigns which attracted attention as 
much as his traits of leadership. How to 
analyze this great man and to determine 
his tremendous hold over his soldiers. His 
ability to take a ragged Army against vastly 
superior strength, and manpower, and mate- 
riel, to win the brilliant yictories which fell 
to the glory of the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginla. In analyzing leadership one tries to 
find those qualities which, if analyzed and 
separated, may indeed serve to guide others 
who take leadership of American manpow- 
er in battle as their career. It seems to me 
that General Lee was unique in having 
learned how to lead the American volun- 
teer (I specify the volunteer because the 
problem of leading the professional soldier 
in times of peace is quite different from lead- 
ing this American Nation in time of war). 
Baron Von Steuben, the Prussian general 
who helped Washington train the American 
Continental, made a famous statement which 
has been studied and written and enlarged 
on the walls of our military school. Von 
Steuben, after working with Washington's 
Army wrote back to a friend in Europe, “The 
American soldier is not like the European 
soldier. You tell your man, do this, and 
he does it, but you must tell an American sol- 
dier why he must do it, and then he does it.” 
So that ability to recognize that the Ameri- 
can civilian in arms must indeed know the 
why of things and understand that he is 
not a serial number in some record book, but 
an individual who is respected as an individ- 
ual, was, I believe, the key to General Lee's 
great gift of leadership. And, I believe, that 
those Americans who have been success- 
ful in leading the American civilian soldier 
in battle, have also displayed, perhaps in 
different specific forms, those fundamental 
qualities of human understanding with re- 
gard to the American soldier. 

I know also that Lee had that disarming 
quality of asking the opinions of subordi- 
nates. What greater flattery could there 
have been for a colonel, before the Battle 
of Gettysburg, than to have been asked by 
General Lee what he thought about the 
plans of the battle. I noted throughout my 
career that those great senior officers who 
did that always received the respect and the 
undying loyalty of their supporters, 

Again, if you will pardon an autobio- 
graphical note, I worked for a great soldier, 
a great American, a great Virginian, a grad- 
uate of VMI, George Marshall. I was a ma- 
jor shortly before Pearl Harbor, one of those 
military secretaries who come before the 
Chief of Staff, or did in those days, each 
day with papers from the general staff to 
receive the decision of the chief. The first 
time I did this was quite a harrowing ex- 
perience, because General Marshall was not 
one in whose presence you appeared lightly 
and without adequate preparation, and the 
first paper on which I had to explain and 
upon which I had to receive his judgment 
was really world shaking. The question was, 
“Should the Army activate two additional 
companies of National Guard in Alaska?” 
Duly impressed with the importance of this 
issue, I had literally memorized the paper 
and sat in front of the great man, recited 
the pros and cons, and then leaned back and 
said, General Marshall, what is your deci- 
sion?” He looked me squarely in the eye, 
and said, Taylor, what do you think about 
it?“ I nearly fell of my chair. It never oc- 
curred to me that a major had a right to 
have an opinion about a subject which was 
being referred to the Chief of Staff. But I 
can assure you, from that time on I never 
went into George Marshall's presence with- 
out having some opinion on any subject, no 
matter how great. 

It seems to me that as I read the record of 
General Lee he had that ability of getting 
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young men around him who were tremen- 
dously inspired with being in his presence 
and being helpers in a great cause. And, 
of course, that in the long run is the ex- 
planation and success of any great leader. 
The fact that he has able men about him 
and has formed them into an effective team. 

After every war the military leaders sit 
down and analyze the lessons and try to de- 
cide why men fight well, or sometimes why 
men fight badly. After World War II we 
did this. We had the psychologists, the 
doctors, the students of sociology. We had 
all the brains of America involved in various 
studies analyzing the success of individuals 
and units under conditions of battle. I 
was never entirely satisfied with the rather 
technical answers which came from these 
committees, because, it seemed to me, that 
as we studied military history, the reasons 
for success in battle of various units is 
fairly simple. In the first place, the men have 
developed confidence in one another. I used 
to examine my own division, the 101st Air- 
borne, after battle, and talk to the men, and 
try to find out why they had performed so 
well. Inevitably, it was not a question of 
what I thought about them particularly, 
but it was what Bill, and Jim, and John, the 
soldiers on the right and left, who had been 
with them from Normandy all through the 
battles of Europe, how they felt, and how 
impossible it would have been, as they would 
have said, to be chicken in the face of D 
Company.” When that feeling of confidence 
is in a small unit, you can always rely upon 
it. The problem then is to extend that kind 
of mutual confidence to a larger unit. And 
in that General Lee was spectacularly suc- 
cessful in getting that confidence throughout 
all the Army of Northern Virginia. He was 
aided, of course, by the third and final re- 
quirement for successful development of 
military units; namely, the kind of faith in 
the cause for which the Army fought. I 
have often reflected upon the fact that the 
Army of Northern Virginia, the Stonewall 
Brigade, did not require any of those, what 
we call, “I and E“ officers, the officers to ex- 
plain what is going on in the world to the 
troops, and get them to understand why they 
are wearing a uniform. I am sure there was 
no I and E officer on General Lee's staff, 
and that there was none needed on that staff, 
because, down to the last ranking private, 
there was a deep understanding of the cause 
for which that man fought. So that in com- 
bination then I think, you can find in Gen- 
eral Lee's command, confidence in the man 
to his right and left, confidence in the overall 
commander, and a devotion to a cause which 
indeed explains why a small ragged army won 
victories against superior odds for 4 long 
years. 

Since then, I would say, that General Lee 
has cast his shadow across the American 
Army is pointing the way to proper leader- 
ship of American citizen soldiers. I think, 
as the years go by, that that shadow indeed 
extends across the entire Nation. Today 
indeed it is well and timely that we in 1961 
look back a hundred years on the problems 
and the dangers of 1891, because we too are 
living in a dangerous age. The problems are 
different, but the hazards are just as great, 
and today, as in 1861, there is that require- 
ment of high-minded leadership which Gen- 
eral Lee exemplified. He wrote in one of his 
letters, “It is to men of high integrity and 
commanding intellect that the country must 
look to give character to her council.” Cer- 
tainly today, as we live under the threat of 
general atomic war, we need men of high 
integrity and commanding intellect in our 
national council, We have seen the erosion 
of the free world by forces which are both 
dangerous and with which it is difficult to 
deal. We have seen the effect of an alien 
creed infiltrated even into our Western 
Hemisphere, We are „ perhaps, the 
most spectacular phenomenon of this decade, 
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the growth of China and the expanding 
political and military strength in the East. 
Faced with all of these challenges and at- 
tacks of an insidious and sinister character, 
we are uncertain in our national councils 
how indeed to utilize our strength. We have 
the feeling of great assets, human and mate- 
rial, available to our country, but thus far 
we have been uncertain of how to organize 
them effectively. We do not yet learn how 
to use our political, our military, our 
economic, and our moral assets in that sin- 
gle unifying way to obtain national objective 
which seems to be the gift of our dangerous 
opponent. Certainly at a time like this, the 
leadership which General Lee gave to the 
South is the kind of leadership we need on a 
national, indeed on an international basis. 
And as we look ahead, we need also his 
calmness, his refusal to be ruffled, his ability 
to concentrate his great ability without fear 
and without nervousness, 

So, we indeed need men with the char- 
acter of Lee in the council which make the 
decisions in the years ahead. Our hope, I 
believe, Mes in a deepened faith in our 
cause, as the Army of Northern Virginia had 
a great cause, we indeed have one today, but 
one which is not appreciateed in that deep 
sincere sense in which it was in the heart 
of the Confederate soldiers. We need in- 
deed men of high integrity and command- 
ing intellect to lead us forward in a period 
when we must sacrifice, to which we must 
give more of ourselves, and of our posses- 
sions, to the defense of the free world. And 
down that path of sacrifice and abnegation 
we must be guided by the spirit of Robert 
E. Lee. 

Mrs. GRIFFIN. We will conclude this com- 
memorative ceremony with the benediction 
by the Rev. Mr. Lawrence Mason of Cople 
Parish, 

Mr. Mason. Let us pray. 

Almighty God, who are the Father of all 
men upon the earth, most heartily we pray 
Thee to protect thy children, and to lead 
the nations into the way of peace. May the 
God of our fathers be within us to refresh 
us, before us to guide us, above us to bless 
us, beneath us to hold us up, who liveth and 
reigneth one God, world without end. 
Amen. 


The “U” in U.S.A, Is for “You” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
casionally an editor of a weekly news- 
paper in my congressional district will 
set forth a penetrating analysis of the 
role of the American citizen in this 
precious American system of self-gov- 
ernment. These editorials frequently 
serve to stimulate direct individual ac- 
tion. Just such an excellent editorial 
was written recently by Mr. M. G. Gul- 
lixson, editor of the Minnetonka Herald 
in Wayzata, Minn., and I should like to 
share this gem with my colleagues: 

THe “U” rn U.S.A. Is ron “You” 

Someone once made the observation that 
the public gets the kind of government that 
the public requests. We are a little inclined 
to . The public gets the kind of 
government its elected officials, minus any 
guiding suggestions from their constituents, 
decide to give them. We can hardly get 
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what we request when we fail to make that 
request. 

We might start with this theme: “When, 
and if, this Government and country fall, 
it will be because the people themselves have 
been too apathetic to sustain it.” 

We hear a great deal of grousing about 
“Why doesn't the Government do this or 
that?” or “Why did they do thus and so?” 
Much of the answer goes back to the people 
themselves. Why didn't they speak out in 
favor of certain legislation, or in opposition 
to certain proposals? 

How many caucuses, for instance, have 
you attended? The caucus, you know, is 
the very grassroots of our representative 
system. It is there that the initial nomina- 
tions are made, the selection of the dele- 
gates who will make the final nominations. 

How many council meetings, for instance, 
have you attended? Council meetings are 
conducted at the bedrock level of items that 
affect individual citizens directly. They are 
very susceptible to the influence of sugges- 
tions from local residents, people who live 
practically next door to the members of the 
council. 

How many school board meetings, for in- 
stance, have you attended? There is noth- 
ing more important to us, as citizens and 
parents, than the type of education our 
children receive. Yet, almost notoriously, 
our school boards meet in splendid isola- 
tion, visited infrequently by salesmen shep- 
herding a bid to acceptance. 

How many meetings of the county board 
of commissioners, for instance, have you at- 
tended; or how many candidates’ meetings 
prior to elections, or how many political 
rallies? 

And how many of us take time to read of 
the political problems facing the world, the 
Nation, the State, the county and local 
governments? And when we do, how many 
of us read enough to really understand those 
problems, and how many of us approach 
our reading with an open mind, attempting 
á real understanding before we arrive at 
_ conclusions? 

We're afraid the answers to these ques- 
tions will prove rather negative, rather 
skimpy. 

But, of course, all these things require a 
bit of time; they are hard to pack into 
schedules already jammed. 

So let's go one step further; let's men- 
tion something that almost anybody does 
have time to do. How many of you have 
ever written to any of your elected officials 
to objectively support or oppose any par- 
ticular piece of legislation—unless it di- 
rectly affected your business? 

Here's what one legislator wrote during 
the recent session of our State legislature: 
“I wonder why it is I have not received a 
Single letter dealing with the bills handled 
by the public welfare committee. Why is 
it that no constituent has written about his 
feelings on lobbyist registration, ethics in 
government, party designation, or even 
congressional redistricting? No one has 
written his views on the bill to prevent 
discrimination in housing. A bill is pend- 
ing to regulate vending machines that sell 
Cigarettes so easily accessible to young chil- 
dren, but parents haven't been interested 
enough to write about it. 

“Why doesn't the government do this or 
that? Why did they do thus and so?“ 

Much of the problem goes back to the 
People themselves. Why don't the people, 
that’s you and me, voice their opinions? 
The answer is as close as the mailbox, 

There is much that can be said by way of 
Criticism of our elected officials; but we are 
in no position to voice thoge criticisms. un- 
til we have made an effort to influence the 
actions of which we are critical. 

If this country is to bow to socialism, or 
communism, it’s very easy; all we need to 
do is to do nothing, If this country is to 
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continue as an outstanding example of indi- 
vidual liberty and achievement, the path is 
a little harder; it’s the path of active par- 
ticipation. 

That means taking an active interest in 
government; in attending those preliminary 
meetings that lead to the final decisions; in 
understanding the problems that face our 
governments; in actively voting;. in actively 
running for office; in attending meetings of 
our government bodies; in writing and 
speaking to our elected officials so as to give 
to them the assistance of our best thinking. 

Remember, it’s not they, it’s us. This 
country will continue, or fall, on our effort, 
or lack of effort. 


Introduction of Mr. V. J. Skutt, Distin- 
guished South Dakotan, by Mr. James 
S. Duncan, Chairman, Ontario Hydro- 
electric Commission of Ontario, Toron- 
to, Canada, at the 1960 Canadian Din- 
ner of the Newcomen Society in North 
America, Held at the Royal York Ho- 
tel, Toronto, Canada, on October 25, 
1960 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr; MUNDT. Mr. President, as senior 
Senator from South Dakota, it is always 
a pleasure to observe outstanding 
achievements or honors bestowed on one 
of our great State’s native sons. 

Omaha Mutual's great president, V. J. 
Skutt, was born in South Dakota's 
storied and fabulous Deadwood, on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1902. He was educated in the 
public and private schools of South Da- 
kota, graduating from the public high 
school of Sturgis, S. Dak., in 1919. His 
college education was obtained at 
Creighton University of Omaha, Nebr. 

Upon completion of his college edu- 
cation, Mr. Skutt began his insurance 
career working as an underwriter for 
his father who was then an agent of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society of 
New York. He has been president of 
Mutual of Omaha since April 1949. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an introduction of Mr. Skutt by Mr. 
Duncan at the time he presented him to 
the 1960 dinner of the Newcomen So- 
ciety in Toronto, Canada. 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

INTRODUCTION OF Mn. V. J. SKUTT, at TORONTO, 
oN OCTOBER 25, 1960, sy James S. DUNCAN, 
C. M. G., LL.D., CHAIRMAN, ONTARIO HYDRO- 
ELECTRIC COMMISSION OF ONTARIO, To- 
RONTO; MEMBER OF THE CANADIAN COMMIT- 
TEE, IN THE NEWCOMEN SOCIETY IN NORTH 
AMERICA 
My fellow members of Newcomen, it is a 

pleasant and indeed a privileged occasion 

when a Canadian like myself of Scottish 
ancestry, born in France and with strong 

American and Commonwealth leanings, has 

the honor of introducing a distinguished 
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citizen of the United States to a Canadian 
audience at a meeting held by a great inter- 
national society. 

This is y true when one of the 
major objects of the Newcomen Society is 
to promote the support and advancement of 
one of the greatest causes in the world today, 
a cause which takes on new and deeper sig- . 
nificance in these anxious and troubled 
times—the cause of understanding, of co- 
operation and of steadfast friendship be- 
tween all those who cherish the heritage of 
Anglo-American freedom. 

I remember many years ago reading a 
speech by Stanley Baldwin, then Prime Min- 
ister of England. He described how one 
day he was wandering in the woodiand not 
far from his Worcestershire home when he 
met an old woman gathering sticks. She 
curtsied to him and spoke these words, 
which might have come right from the first 
Elizabethan age: “May God, goodwill and 
good neighborhood be your company.” 

I have always thought that these simple 
words sum up what thoughtful citizens of 
both our countries hope will be the eternal 
foundation of the neighborly friendship 
which joins Canada and the United States, 
and gatherings such as these help to 
strengthen and give significance to these 
ties. 

It is indeed both a privilege and a pleas- 
ure for me to introduce to this friendly 
gathering our guest of honor, the distin- 
guished chairman of the board and president 
of the Mutual of Omaha, the largest exclu- 
sive health and accident insurance organi- 
zation in the world today. 

I will not embarrass him by reciting the 
details of his career nor the eminent quali- 
ties, so widely recognized, which have 
brought him to this city at this time. He 
became associated with this company in Jan- 
uary of 1924. On April 14, 1949, he was 
made president. Since February 1953 he has 
also served as chairman of its board of 
directors. He has touched American life in 
many worthy activities, and in words which 
have long since been famous in our time: 
“He has touched nothing which he has not 
adorned,” 

Trained as a young man in one of the 
learned professions, he can probably prove 
that Lewis Carroll's Father William was right 
when he said: 


In my youth, said the sage, I took to the law 
And argued each case with my wife 
And the muscular strength which it gave to 
my jaw 
Has lasted the rest of my life.“ 


Be that is it may, this man of driving 
energy and singular dedication who, in the 
classical mold of so many of the great fig- 
ures both in your country and mine, put 
himself through the university unaided and 
by his own efforts, soon directed his attention 
to what was to become his life’s work, 
personal insurance. 

His native ability, his industry, and his 
vision have made him the recognized leader 
in his chosen field. The Mutual of Omaha, 
now the largest organization of its kind both 
in the United States and Canada, celebrated 
last year its 50th anniversary, and it is just 
25 years since it commenced its eminently 
successful operations in Canada. 

It is not without reason that the New 
York Times hailed Mr. Skutt with the title 
of “Champion of Health Insurance.” But not 
only has he been the master builder of a 
great organization, which includes within its 
scope Canada, the United States, Puerto Rico, 
the West Indies, and the Canal Zone, but like 
so many busy men he has had the wish and 
found the time to answer the call of his 
country and devote himself with single- 
minded dedication to worthy public causes. 

He is a member of the President's Com- 
mittee on Youth Fitness and of the White 
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House Conference on Problems ot the Aged 
and the Aging. 

He has taken a great Interest in furthering 
the ideals of the United Nations and has 
been a generous supporter of many good 
causes. 

His company, the Mutual of Omaha, has 

long been a pillar of financial strength, ad- 

ministrative wisdom, and public service. I 
am told by those who know him that his 
personal qualities are an inspiration not only 
to his friends and and colleagues, but to the 
country of which he is an honored citizen. 

Gentlemen, the man of whom these things 
have been thought and said is assured a cor- 
dial acclaim by the Newcomen Society, and 
not least by its Canadian members, who are 
so happy tonight to give you all a cordial 
welcome to what tradition calls the Queen 
City of Toronto. 

Gentlemen, it is my pleasure and honor to 
present Mr. V. J. Skutt. 


Gene Kinnaly: Great Public Servant 


SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
truly gratified to learn from my esteemed 
colleague, our able and distinguished 
majority leader, that his longtime, in- 
valuable aid, Gene Kinnaly, is cele- 
brating the 43d anniversary of his serv- 
ice on the Hill. I hasten to heartily con- 
gratulate my good friend, Gene Kinnaly, 
and his family and to wish for him and 
for them many more happy anniver- 
saries and many more years of success, 
happiness, and peace. = 

Gene Kinnaly is truly one of the out- 
standing public servants on Capitol Hill 
or in the Federal service. For 43 years 
now, he has been associated with the 
work of the Congress and has rendered 
most conspicuous service to his district, 
State, and Nation. 

He started his illustrious career as 
secretary to the late, colorful and es- 
teemed Congressman James A. Gallivan, 
the worthy and very able predecessor of 
our distinguished and beloved majority 
leader, JOHN W. McCormack. 


After 10 years with Congressman Gal- 
livan, Gene began his association with 
Congressman McCormack, so that for 
33 years now, through all the vicissitudes 
and swirling currents of national politi- 
cal life, he has admirably discharged his 
most important tasks and duties in the 
office of our great American Congress- 
man and inspiring majority leader, the 
famous and celebrated Jom McCormack. 

It would be impossible for any one ade- 
quately to measure the value of the con- 
tributions that Gene Kinnaly has made 
to the majority leader, to the Congress 
and to the country. Well-trained, capa- 
ble, loyal and experienced, completely 
devoted to his work, Gene Kinnaly has 
established a record here in the House of 
Representatives that would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to excel. 

He stands at the very top of his profes- 
sion, and he is a skilled professional in 
every sense of the word. He has a firm 
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grip on his job, a sure, confident knowl- 
edge of Federal affairs and of the sprawl- 
ing Federal bureaucracy and its per- 
sonnel, an astonishing knowledge of the 
affairs of his district and the country, a 
wide acquaintance with people of every 
rank, color, and creed, and a faculty and 
a flair for getting things done that mark 


_him as one of the most successful in 


his field. 

There is no facet of practical national 
affairs that Gene Kinnaly does not un- 
derstand. There is no corner of his dis- 
trict that he does not know. There is no 
Government bureau or agency that he is 
unable to penetrate. 

Endowed with a gracious personality, a 
quick, alert mind, tact, understanding 
and diplomatic sense, he has won a legion 
of friends in and out of public life and 
enjoys the respect and confidence of his 
associates, the constituency of his office 
and a wide range of public officials of 
every station. 

I think a great deal of Gene Kinnaly 
and my feelings are shared, I am sure, by 
all of us in the Congress who know of the 
beneficial contributions he has made 
throughout many years of faithful serv- 
ee and who deeply cherish his friend- 

p. 

A man of personal modesty and humil- 
ity, he possesses many gifts that have 
been, as I have stated, invaluable to him 
in the performance of his duties. 

Above all, he is a prodigious, tireless 
worker whose entire life has been as- 
siduously dedicated to carrying the heavy 
burdens of one of the busiest and most 
vital political offices in the country, 
which has been for many years the nerve 
center of most important congressional 
and policy-making activity. 

His initiative, his enthusiasm for his 
work, his unfaltering loyalty to the great 
American leader whom he personally 
serves, his self-sacrificing spirit, his 
perennial and good will and 
nature, his good commonsense, are some 
of ‘the more pronounced qualities and 
characteristics that have predominated 
the life’s work of this able, zealous, and 
faithful public servant. 

I rejoice with him, his family and his 
many friends on this occasion and I join 
very many officials and people in wishing 
for him and his dear ones in the time to 
come all the blessings and graces of good 
health, success and happiness that the 
good Lord may bestow. God speed and 
keep you, Gene. 


Foreign Aid: A Must of U.S. Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent editorial on foreign aid 
appeared in the Kansas City Times of 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961: 

Foreign Am: a Must or U.S. Poier 


Frankly, we don’t like the great tax bur- 
den of foreign aid any more than the next 
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fellow. But this is not a question of liking 
or disliking. Foreign aid is imperative to 
the Nation's welfare. Period and exclama- 
tion point. It can be abandoned or seriously 
curtailed only at great risk. If Congress falls 
to provide eficient new methods and ma- 
chinery, as the President has asked, it will 
critically weaken the Nation's position in a 
time of great tension. A 

Definitely, foreign aid is not a matter of 
politics. The lawmaker who so regards it is 
doing a disservice to his people. It is not 
a matter of what the administration wants. 
Or what John F. Kennedy wants. Like it or 
not, we have to do the best we can against 
the great offensive of world communism. 
We can admit the errors and waste of the 
past and still know that it is necessary for 
us to do all this, perhaps more, 

Here, then, is the assignment of the mo- 
ment: To provide the most intelligent, effi- 
cient strategy for the aid program. Mr. Ken- 
nedy has made some very constructive sug- 
gestions, we believe. Indeed, many of the 
same suggestions were made at various 
times by Mr. Eisenhower. But Congress 
turned a cold ear to President Eisenhower 
and from the reports we hear, Mr, Kennedy’s 
program is not doing much better. 

We can understand the congressional re- 
luctance. Some of it is based on politics. 
The lawmaker convinces himself easily that 
he has no constituents in Pakistan. He 
forgets that the welfare of his own constitu- 
ents may very well hinge on the welfare 
of Pakistan or any one of dozens of nations 
around the globe. 

In addition, there is opposition based on 
the old congressional control of the purse- 
strings. Mr. Kennedy’s suggested 5-year pro- 
gram would presumably weaken this con- 
trol. It need not. Congress still has the 
power of investigation and review. In the 
past the lawmakers have uncovered some of 
the worst examples of foreign aid waste. 
They might consider this: Part of the waste 
and inefficiency is due to the fact that Con- 
gress has failed to modernize the foreign 
aid machinery and insisted on the 1-year 
program. What business could be success- 
ful if it could plan but 1 year ahead? Can 
we expect a young nation to move on for 12 
months, then wait for further word from 
Capitol Hill? 

We are not saying this just in support of 
Mr. Kennedy in his foreign aid drive. We 
supported foreign aid in the Eisenhower 
era, and not just because we liked Ike. 
Then, and now, we supported foreign aid 
because it was in the interest of the United 
States. This country is faced with stark 
reality. It can't ditch the foreign aid pro- 
gram if it wanted to. It is a first line of de- 
fense in the cold war. It checks to Congress 
to make it the strongest defense possible. 


Seneca Falls, 1848 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial from the Christian Science Moni- 
tor, under date of Tuesday, July 20, 
1948. 

It was just 109 years ago that Susan 
B. Anthony presided over this historical 
meeting at Seneca Falls, N.Y. the re- 
sult of which, the 19th amendment was 
adopted in 1920, giving women the vote. 
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Today there is pending before the 
House a proposed amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for men and women. 
There are many fine women in my con- 
gressional district who are working dili- 
gently and earnestly for the full equal- 
ity of women. I wish to take this op- 
portunity to assure them of my con- 
tinued efforts in doing everything within 
my power to assure you the realization 
of their goals. 

The editorial follows: 

SENECA FALLS. 1848 


July 19 and 20 were big days in Seneca 
Falls, N.Y., a hundred years ago. There 
the first women's rights convention was 
adopting a historic series of sentiments and 
reso’utions, 

The 68 women and 32 men who signed 
this declaration of feminine independence 
were dubbed cranks and extremists by most 
of their contemporaries, and the press of 
the country either scolded them or laughed 
at them. Yet today their ideals are com- 
monplaces. Most American women enjoy 
the fruits of emancipation without even 
being aware of the debt they owe to a cen- 
tury of militant feminists. 

There is still, however, much to be done. 
In the United States women still face many 
legal disabilities and discriminatory em- 
ployment practices, sometimes cloaked in 
the specious guise of protective regulations. 
There is still need for those fighters who are 
carrying on the spirit of Seneca Falls and 
who now stand closer than ever before to 
the fulfillment of their dream of an equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
assuring to see President Eisenhower's 
lead being followed by the present in- 
cumbent of the White House in declar- 
ing this to be Captive Nations Week. As 
a member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee it seems to me important that 
those of us who are charged with re- 
sponsibility for foreign policy take a 
strong position on the issue of the cap- 
tive nations. 

This is not just a well-intentioned but 
ineffective gesture on our part. What we 
are doing here in proclaiming Captive 
Nations Week has so angered the Soviet 
Government that in Ivestia this week 
it is attacked—and thus recognized offi- 
cially by the Communists, declared by 
them to be harmful to their cause and, 
most important, brought to the notice of 
the people of the Communist world as no 
Western news source ever could. 

Captive Nations Week was proclaimed 
in 1959 as a calculated effort on the part 
of the United States to inform the peo- 
ples of the world and particularly those 
under Communist subjection that those 
who are free have not forgotten and do 
not ever cease to strive for the liberation 
of those in Communist captivity. It is 
good to know that the message is get- 
ting through to those who need it most. 
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The United States must never com- 
promise with the sacred principles upon 
which the country was founded, liberty 
and freedom for all men. Our fore- 
fathers revolted against tyrannical rule. 
They fought for freedom. They pledged 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sa- 
ered honor for the principle that the 
fellowman should be free. By observing 
Captive Nations Week we are reaffirming 
these principles before the world. And 
they need to be reaffirmed at every 
opportunity. 

The captive nations are no small group 
about which we could afford to shrug our 
shoulders. The number is alarming: 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuanian, Poland, 
Szechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, East Ger- 
many in Europe; China, Mongolia, Man- 
churia, North Korea, Tibet, North Viet- 
nam in Asia; and now in the heart of the 
Americas a hundred miles from Miami 
we have the captive nation of Cuba. 
We have not mentioned the conquered 
peoples within the Soviet Union itself— 
the Armenians, the millions of Moslems 
in Turkestan, and others. Nearly a bil- 
lion people, almost half the world, is 
today captive to communism. We must 
continue to support by every means at 
our command the urge for freedom in 
this enormous group. 

They say that imperialism is coming 
to an end around the world. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. What 
is happening today should be no puzzle 
as it is exactly what has been going on 
for thousands of years. Old empires are 
coming to an end but a vast new empire 
is being created, the Soviet Communist 
empire. We must dedicate ourselves 
ceaselessly and publicly to freeing the 
subject’ peoples of that empire in con- 
formity with our American tradition to 
stand for the freedom of all subject peo- 
ples from the imperialistic subjugation 
of all empires. To this end an effective 
tool is Captive Nations Week. Its im- 
portance and effectiveness was shown 
this week when it was so violently at- 
tacked by the Communists ih their offi- 
cial government publication. 


Oliver J. Keller: A Friend of Youth 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETER F. MACK, JR. 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MACK. Mr. Speaker, my per- 
sonal friend Oliver J. Keller, Jr., is re- 
signing as chairman of the Youth 
Commission of Illinois. Throughout his 
lifetime, Oliver Keller has taken a great 
personal interest in the problems of our 
young citizens and has worked with 
young offenders trying to steer them on 
& new course. Mr. Keller was one of the 
founders of Boys Farm in Springfield, 
III., and prior to that time cared for 
many of these young people in his own 
home. On June 30, when Mr, Keller re- 
signed, the Youth Commission issued the 
following statement. Because juvenile 
delinquency is such a major problem, 
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I am asking that this statement be in- 
cluded in the Recorp for the benefit of 
my colleagues. 

The statement is as follows: 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 30.—Correctional 
institutions for juvenile offenders in Illinols 
are just beginning to feel the effects of the 
post-World War II “population explosion,” 
according to figures released today by the 
Illinois Youth Commission. 

Commitments of juvenile offenders, which 
totaled 1,934 last year, are expected to hit 
2,500 in 5 years, and to reach the 3,000 mark 
by 1973. Ten years ago, commitments in 
Ilinois averaged less than 900 boys and girls 
per year. 

The reason for the alarming rise, accord- 
ing to Oliver J. Keller, Jr., retiring chairman 
of the commission, is the sharp increase in 
the number of children born in Minois 
after the end of World War II. 

The infants of 10 and 15 years ago are 
now reaching the “exposure age,“ the 10 to 
17-year age group from which the Youth 
Commission receives its commitments. 

Classed as the “high exposure” group are 
the 14- to 16-year-olds, who comprise 80 
percent of all new commitments to the 
youth commission. Last year, the courts 
sent the commission 2 out of every 1,000 
Illinois youths in the 14-year age group, 4 
per 1,000 of the 15-year-olds, and nearly 5 
per 1,000 of all 16-year-olds in the State. 

Pointing out that the average age of all 
youth commission wards is 16 years and 7 
months, Keller warned that there will be a 
42 percent increase in 16-year-olds in Tli- 
nois by 1963, and nearly a 75 percent increase 
in that age group by 1975. 

The predictions on increased commitments 
are conservative, Keller stated, since they 
are based on the assumption that the num- 
ber of commitments per 1,000 juveniles in 
Illinois will remain constant. 

Actually, he said, there has been a definite 
rising trend in the rate of commitment dur- 
ing the past 5 years. The combination of 
the two factors, the increase in numbers of 
juveniles and the increase in commitment 
rate, give a positive indication of a greatly 
expanded population in correctional institu- 
tions in Illinois in the next few years. 

The outgoing chairman warned that the 
youth commission's facilities, already over- 
crowded, will be faced with a critical situa- 
tion in the years immediately ahead if seri- 
ous consideration is not given to providing 
the necessary resources for the anticipated 
increase. 

“Overcrowding in the institutions has 
reached such a degree that the one safety 
valve for the Youth Commission has been 
the rapid expansion of the forestry camp 
program,” Keller said. “Although our budget 
called for a total of only eight camps during 
the past biennium, we were forced to open 
two additional camps in order to handle the 
influx of boy offenders.” 

Keller asserted that the increase in delin- 
quency is not unique to Illinois, but has 
been called the Nation’s No. 1 crime prob- 
lem. 

“Illinois is 1 of 7 States which have 
44 percent of the entire juvenile population 
of the United States,” he stated. “Great 
strides have been taken in the past few years 
to focus attention on the problems of our 
young people in Illinois, but the public must 
be prepared to accept greater responsibility, 
if we are to keep pace with this growing prob- 
lem.“ 

He pointed out that the division of com- 
munity services, which operates the com- 
mission’s delinquency prevention program, is 
currently providing intensified counseling for 
more than 4,000 boys and girls who have 
been classified as “predelinquent” and have 
been referred by courts, schools, and other 
agencies. 

“Without this service,” Keller said, and 
without the help of the thousands of adults 
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who are serving as volunteers in this pro- 
gram, Illinois would be faced with a real 
crisis in its correctional institutions.” 

He called for an increased awareness of 
juvenile problems, the development of more 
community resources for. youth, and public 
support for the expansion of the Youth Com- 
mission's rehabilitation services. 


Captive Nations Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr, TOLL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I would like to 
make a few observations on Captive Na- 
tions Week. As you know, President 
Kennedy, as did President Eisenhower, 
proclaimed this week, Captive Nations 
Week, as a reminder to the free world of 
the millions of peoples who are suffer- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain. This is an 
specialy appropriate time to observe 
such a week, while the whole world is 
seeing the true aims of the Kremlin 
come into focus over the city of Berlin. 
Mr. Khrushchey has reminded us all that 
he has no intention of allowing a lasting 
peace, unless under Soviet terms. In 
unity the United States, Great Britain, 
and France have told Khrushchev they 
intend to stand firm over Berlin. It is 
interesting to note that many experts 
say that Khrushchev started the Ber- 
lin crisis because of the high rate of emi- 
grants from East Berlin. 

Many serious cracks are developing 
behind the Iron Curtain. East Germans 
at the rate of 1,500 a day are crossing 
into West Germany. Unrest is develop- 
ing in China and other satellite coun- 
tries. The Iron Curtain, once considered 
indestructible by Mr. Khrushchev, is 
beginning to show signs of weakness. 

Captive Nations Week is indeed more 
than just an ordinary proclamation. It 
represents our belief that the millions of 
people behind the Iron Curtain will one 
day be free. 

An editorial which appeared in the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, of last 
Monday, may be of interest to Members 
and is included below: 

Lest We FORGET 

President Kennedy has ed this 
week to be Captive Nations Week, as Presi- 
dent Eisenhower did before him in 1959 and 
1960. He has asked the American people to 
observe the week with appropriate cere- 
monies and activities, and urged on every- 
one a recommittal to the support of the 
just aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom. 

His summons comes at an especially ap- 
propriate time, when Soviet Russia is at- 
tempting once again to destroy freedom in 
West Berlin, and to complete its colonial 

- subjugation of the 17 million people in East 
Germany. 

The whole free world would do well to 
bow its head this week and review again the 
roll of nations that have lost their freedom to 
Russian imperialism: 

Albania, lost to freedom in 1944, 

Bulgaria, lost to freedom in 1944, 

Czechoslovakia, lost to freedom in 1948. 
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Estonia, lost to freedom in 1940. 

Hungary, lost to freedom in 1949. 

Latvia, lost to freedom in 1940. 

Lithuania, lost to freedom in 1940. 

Poland, lost to freedom in 1947. 

Romania, lost to freedom in 1946. 

This is not the full list. East Germany's 
millions belong in the lst, and so do some 
90 million non-Russian people within the 
confines of the Soviet Union. If all the 
prisoners of Marxism were to be counted, 
it would be necessary to add the 500 mil- 
lion of China, and millions more in North 
Korea, North Vietnam, and Tibet. 

The anger which Premier Khrushchev 
showed to Vice President Nixon, following 
the proclamation of Captive Nations Week, 
in 1959, spoke eloquently of the Russians’ 
sensitivity to all reminders of their brutal 
destruction of freedom in these lands, and 
perhaps of their continuing fears that the 
spirit of liberty has not died in them. 

President Kennedy's purpose, it goes with- 
out saying, is not to excerbate our relations 
with the Kremlin. He, like all Americans, 
is profoundly hopeful that freedom will 
come again somehow to all these captive 
peoples, and it is fitting that they be made 
aware of this Nation's sympathy for them 
in their plight. 

The President is undoubtedly keenly con- 
scious, at the same time, that the West has 
twice found itself unprepared to come to 
the assistance of freedom fighters, in East 
Berlin in 1953, and in Hungary in 1958. It 
is to be hoped that he is giving thought to 
the possibility of similar struggles in the 
future. 


Senior Citizens in Politics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr: CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in several Florida news- 
papers a column called “The Vintage 
Years.” Mr. R. O. Beckman, who is & 
newspaper columnist and a consultant 
on the problems of the aging and aged 
made some very cogent remarks, which 
I would like-to share with the Members 
of this body, who are, as I am, deeply 
concerned with the problems of our 
senior citizens. 

I submit the text of the most recent 
column of the “Vintage Years,” concern- 
ing senior citizens in politics, which I feel 
will be of interest to my colleagues: 

Senior citizens should play an aggressive 
role in politics but steer clear of rabble- 
rousers, according to R. O. Beckman of 
Miami, Fla., at the 14th Annual Conference 
on Aging held at the University of Michigan. 
Beckman is a consultant on aging and a 
newspaper columnist, 

“Older persons must inevitably become 
active participants in politics,” said he, “all 
of them, not merely a few, motivated by a 
desire to get something for nothing and 
dominated by political demagogs. Con- 
certed and intelligent political action is a 
logical approach in getting proper recogni- 
tion and raising the status of old age. The 
lipservice given to the need for community 
organization, better health care, recreation, 
and education for older persons has a hollow 
ring to an aged widow on OAA or an 
arthritic oldster living on $80 a month: they 
want action. 

“In the competition of political parties for 
votes and in an organized senior electorate 
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lie the answers to the advancement of the 
old age movement. It takes guts to say ‘no’ 
to a frustrated older person forced by rising 
prices to live at less than a level of decency 
and at standards half of what he was for- 
merly accustomed to. Legislation must, 
however, be economically sound as well as 
ive. 

“Some older persons are being persuaded 
to organize their political power for personal 
self-interest. This effort is as suspect as 
lobbies by labor, big business, or other 
special interests, Underprivileged older per- 
sons become susceptible to status anxiety 
and class consciousness. Adversity may 
cause them to react to discrimination, re- 
jection, and repression. The formation of 
pressure groups is quite possible in a situa- 
tion in which numbers of them come to 
believe their circumstances are unbearable. 
They may also be exploited and led into 
supporting such movements if a covert ap- 
peal is made to their self-interest; selfish- 
ness as well as charity and tolerance is part 
of human nature, When selfish individuals 
hear the tinkle of gold in a pot of govern- 
mental or philanthropic aid they will organ- 
ize @ pressure group to change the rules so 
that they may reach into it without getting 
their knuckles rapped. 

“There is a growing tendency across the 
Nation to throw support to politicians try- 
ing to corral the local senior ballots. Some 
promise the moon for their constituents; a 
He are sincerely trying to give practical 

elp. 

“A few old folks will say: ‘if we can’t eat, 
we can at least vote.“ They may support 
the poltical demagogs. Others in their 
wisdom will support adequate measures that 
cannot be criticized as class legislation. 
These may recall the story of the fall of 
Rome with its payola of gold, grain, and oll 
to an oppressed populace in exchange for 


support of a dictatorial government. 


“Local senior clubs are being lured into 
endorsing medical care legislation, an infi- 
nitely complex topic, with no opportunity to 
study the basic issues involved. Endorse- 


ment is entirely in order, provided it follows 


deliberate, dispassionate discussion and pres- 
entation of the facts. It is quite possible 
that a national health program is the only 
way out of the present congressional 
dilemma. 

“It is reprehensible, however, to use steam- 
roller tactics or conceal the facts when seek- 
ing support for any given political proposal. 
I have seen resolutions rushed through senior 
club meetings with no discussion whatever. 
I have seen hundreds of persons sign peti- 
tions with no clear-cut idea of their intent. 
After that, club members are told to demand 
action from their Congressmen on the speci- 
ous claim that the proposal has the ‘solid 
backing’ of an organization. 

“These illustrations hardly provide encour- 
aging examples of the working processes of 
democracy at its best. Instead, they suggest 
that the older segment of the ‘Boobus Amer- 
icanus,’ as Henry L. Mencken termed the 
gullible public, is in danger of being led by 
the nose. It must steer clear of demagogs 
and rabble rousers. 

“There is of course a tremendous field in 
which retirees and senior clubs may influence 
national legislation. They can be of partic- 
ular help in interpreting the needs and view- 
point of the elder generation and in trans- 
lating proposals of the McNamara Senate 
Committee on Aging and the White House 
Conference into action. 

“The psychology of elderly men or women 
is a potent force in their. political judgment 
and differs from that of youth. Old age de- 
sires security and tranquillity, a stabilization 
of life and national economy different from 
the hectic confusion in which the world 
presently churns, Recollections of ‘the good 
old days’ tend to conservatism in politics. 
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“The senior citizen then desires a peace- 
ful world that can be loved and enjoyed, one 
in which men can develop and not be ex- 
ploited. His satisfaction and contentment 
in the later years of life will depend in part 
on the effort he exerts to influence socio- 
Political action. This furnishes a sense of 
social fulfillment. 

“Of first and personal importance is for 
him to inform himself and take part in the 
movement to recover recognition and pres- 
tige for the elder generation. The ‘old age 
movement’ in itself thus provides a fertile 
field for older folks. 

“The older voter can support legislative 
action on such matters as, inflation, tax 
equalization, homestead exemption, the reg- 
ulation of insurance rates, public school ad- 
ministration, improvements in public trans- 
portation, the licensing of motor drivers, ju- 
ventile delinquency, law enforcement, and 
birth control. He can help spread the free- 
dom message around the world and counter- 
act Red propaganda, 

“The coming decade marks the political 
coming of age, as a‘group of our senior citi- 
zens. In this development, they will re- 
spond to the challenge and play a prominent 
part in primaries and elections. Individ- 
ually and in senior clubs they will debate 
the extent of their economic requirements 
and of the part the Federal Government 
should play in supplying them. They will 
evaluate what their State and community 
offers to further employment, recreation, 
and personal development and aim at these 
four targets: 

1. They will make sure they are properly 
registered to vote. 

2. They will analyze critically the legis- 
lative performance records of officeholders 
Seeking reelection and appraise the stability 
and integrity of all candidates in order not 
to be misled by promises of an unattainable 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbow. 

3. They will select those candidates re- 
Sardiess of party affiliation whose election 
Offers the best promise of remedial and work- 
able action. Some may themselves run for 
Office, but in any case they will get out and 
Work for. candidates most likely to assist. 

4. They will help turn out the senior vote, 
making sure it is informed as to the merits of 
the candidates and as to the impact of the 
Older population on the welfare of the com- 
munity and Nation. 

“There can be no question of the value 
Of group action for goals of a social, self- 
developmental, or political nature, “One of 
the most difficult problems facing this con- 
ference is how older persons, gradually dis- 
entangling themselves from earlier interests 
and pursuits, can be coaxed out of their 
rocking chairs." 


The Fallacy of Federal-Aid Grants to 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY DWORSHAK 


OF DAHO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr, DWORSHAK. Mr. President, the 
communities of Hailey, Ketchum, and 
Sun Valley in Blaine County of my State 
have been the center of mational and in- 
ternational interest as the area in v hich 
the literary genius, Ernest Hemingway, 
Was laid to rest. In the reports cf his 
death and his innumerable obituaries, 
much has been said of his love for this 
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area and the clear mountain air which 
Hemingway had often said, “cleared the 
mind and soul for the much needed per- 
ceptive observation of the tumultuous 
series of crises of the every-day world.” 

Ernest Hemingway most certainly 
must have had in mind the logic many 
Idaho weekly newspaper editors reflect 
in editorial columns each week. 

I ask unanimous consent that a re- 
cent editorial on Federal aid, written by 
Editor Berwyn Burke of the Hailey 
Times, and based on the report of an- 
other Idahoan, Max Yost, secretary of 
Associated Taxpayers of Idaho, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE FALLACY or FEDERAL-AID Grants TO 
STATES 


As Federal grants-in-aid payments to State 
and local government grow larger and larger, 
the proportion that actually aids grows 
smaller and smaller. 

This is revealed in the latest tabulation by 
the Associated Taxpayers of Idaho showing 
that when the Federal Government last year 
(fiscal 1960) distributed nearly $7 billion in 
grants-in-aid programs, only 16 percent of 
the distribution represented transfer of tax- 
payer funds from State of origin to so-called 
poor States. The remaining 84 percent of 
the money made the round trip to Washing- 
ton, returning to the State of taxpaying 
origin in the form of Federal money tied to 
specific programs under Federal control and 
regulation. 

Four years earlier, in fiscal 1956, the Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid programs were only half as 
costly, totaling $3,300 million. At that time 
23 percent of every tax dollar for Federal ald 
was transferred from one State to another in 
the Federal shuffle, the remaining 77 percent 
returning to States from which the taxes 
originally were drawn. Since then, the pro- 
portion actually transferred among States 
has gradually dropped. 

The figures were cited by the Taxpayers As- 
sociation as denying claims frequently heard 
in Washington that Federal ald serves pri- 
marily to equalize opportunities between the 
wealthy and the less fortunate States. 

“Centralized financing in 1960 Federal aid 
program outweighed the equalization result 
by 5 to 1.“ declared Max Yost, executive 
manager of the association. “Instead of 
equalization, the Federal aid program has 
become a device which siphons off local tax 
resources into a huge centralized financing 
program at Washington, where spending is 
less subject to responsible control. While 
tax money seems to come easy, the harsh 
fact is that another deficit Is being rolled up 
this year—the 24th in the past 30 years— 
while the national debt stands at around 
$288 billion.” 

“It already appears certain,” Yost said, 
“that proposed additional huge expenditures 
for Federal aid, bringing the total to $8 bil- 
lion or more in 1962, will require more bor- 
rowing, adding further to our already fantas- 
tic Federal debt.. The 3-year $2,550 million 
proposal for Federal aid-to-education cur- 
rently before Congress provides an example. 
With the Federal Government already op- 
erating at a deficit, annual costs under this 
program will doubtless require borrowing, to 
be paid off by future generations—the very 
children the program is supposed to help. 
And, on the basis of our past national record 
of debt retirement, the children of their chil- 
dren may well inherit the job.“ 

Idaho was the recipient of $43,300,000 in 
grants-in-aid from the Federal Government 
in fiscal 1960, the tabulation showed. For 
this, taxpayers of the Gem State, bearing an 
estimated 0.27 percent of the total Federal 
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budget tax burden and 0.49 percent of the 
Federal highway trust fund taxes, paid $24,- 
700,000. This was their share of the cost of 
the overall program of Federal grants-in-aid 
totaling $6,819,100,000. Thus each dollar 
received in Federal aid in Idaho cost its 
taxpayers 57 cents—higher than Utah, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, even though each has 
per capital personal income higher than 
Idaho. Even though Idaho is a “gainer 
State,” receiving more than we pay in, it is 
doubtful that we really gain because of the 
increases in Federal administrative costs and 
loss of local control to a centralized Federal 
agency, Yost said. 


Lauds Congressman Collier, of Illinois, 
for Astute Anti-Communist Address at 
Washington Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Spedker, I take 
pride in inserting in the Recor the text 
of a speech delivered by Representative 
HaroLD R. CoLLIER, of the 10th District 
of Illinois, on “Communism and Its Goal 
of World Domination,” delivered at the 
Human Events Conference at the May- 
flower Hotel on July 15. It is a summary 
discourse which not only outlines the 
blueprint of the Communist conspiracy 
but points to the need for a firm position 
in dealing with the threat, both at home 
and abroad. The speech follows: 

To fully understand the grave threat of 
communism, one must understand the wierd 
philosophy of the father of modern commu- 
nism, Karl Marx. To achieve his goal of 
welding humanity into a gigantic conformist 
society, Marx openly professed two require- 
ments. 

First, he said, there must be total annihila- 
tion of all opposition to this society through 
the destruction of all existing governments, 
all economies, and all existing concepts, 
“This accomplished,” Marx wrote, I shall 
stride through the wreckage as a creator.” 

Second, and this is important to remem- 
ber, the achievement of his goal of totali- 
tarian conformity would require a new kind 
of human being, one who can be blindly mo- 
tivated into immediate action by the mere 
command from his master. This involves, 
of course, an obliteration of individual free 
will, ethics, morals, and conscience. The 
process of creating this type of human being 
and welding him into a collective society of 
similar human beings, as Marx visualized, 
has been carefully implemented since he es- 
tablished the blueprint for communism more 
than a century ago. 


I would suggest that those of you who have 
not read something of the life of Karl Marx 
do so and that you recommend it to others 
for reading, for time in this brief discussion 
does not permit any elaboration upon the 
life of this man who built the foundation for 
a philosophy which has recklessly, ruthlessly, 
slyly, and deceitfully wormed its way into 
the lives of countless millions across the face 
of the earth today. And almost as a grow- 
ing cancer, it has left disease or destruction 
of a free society wherever it is permitted the 
slightest contact. 

Suffice, then, it to observe that as a young 
man and a student at the University of Bonn, 
Karl Marx scandalized his parents by joining 
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a drinking club, running himself deeply into 
debt, and gathering a reputation for noctur- 
nal drunkénness and rioting. He was, in 
fact, most unsatisfactory in his studies as a 
student at the university. 

With this preface, I shall direct my fur- 
ther remarks to the basic problems of com- 
munism as it affects the free enterprise sys- 
tem and our associations on the interna- 
tional scene, I believe that a proper under- 
standing of the deceit should be the primary 
concern of every American from at least the 
junior high school age and up. 

Let us never forget that the absolute and 
positive goal of communism is world domi- 
nation. And we must remember that every 
Communist tyrant from the beginning 
adopted an orderly timetable of world con- 
quest and pursued it with deadly fixation, 
just as the Kremlin is doing today. Recent 
successes of the international Communist 
conspiracy have resulted in its prophecy that 
time is running out for the free world. 
Hence, we must coldly and bluntly face the 
fact that there are but three courses left 
open to us. 

First, we can meekly capitulate as both 
individuals and nations have done. 

The second is pursuing a program of peace- 
ful coexistence at any price. 

The third is setting a determined course of 
opposition to communism wherever it exists. 

Perhaps choice No. 2 is not too far de- 
parted from the first choice, except in time 
and circumstances. 

Most Americans agree that the survival 
of free nations is dependent upon a deter- 
mined course of opposition to communism. 
There are, of course, those who would con- 
strue this statement to be a war-mongering 
position. This is, in fact, what the Com- 
munists would have all of us believe, for 
the official statement of the Communist 
Party of America as published in “The 
Fundamentals of Communism” set forth, 
and I quote: “Every war of the Soviet Union 
is a war of defense, even if it is conducted 
with offensive means.” 

We cannot afford to be naive about the 
fact that communism employs every con- 
ceivable tool and this approach under differ- 
ent conditions to serve the achievement of 
their ultimate goal of conquest. Deceit, and 
in fact, lies, are an accepted part of the plan. 
One need only to analyze the statement of 
Lenin taken from his published works re- 
garding the tactics of the Soviets would use 
in preference to outright war in overthrow- 
ing any government. Lenin said, when di- 
rectly faced with the question, “What meth- 
ods can best be used to overthrow a govern- 
ment adverse to communism?” and I quote: 
“Riots, demonstrations, street battles and 
detachments of a revolutionary army. Such 
are the developments of a popular uprising.” 
And he went on to say that combining a 
mass political strike with an armed uprising 
is the most ideal circumstance for a success- 
ful insurrection. 

And with these thoughts in mind, let us 
return to the definition of a determined 
course of opposition to communism. 

Primarily, this means complete cessation 
to the coddling of Communists at all levels 
of our society. Public exposure of Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers has been criticized 
by certain groups, but certainly the public 
has the right to know the identity and ac- 
tivities of those who would wreck our free 
society. 

How often have we witnessed the hy- 
Eocrisy of those, who, when faced with evi- 
dence of their Communist activities, 
promptly hide behind the very Constitution 
they seek to destroy? And weakness in 
dealing with Communist activities within 
our own society is, in fact, no different than 
what we have experienced internationally. 
Where we have taken a firm position, in 
those areas of the world where the Com- 
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munists moved aggressively, we have seen 
them retreat. On the other hand, where we 
have displayed weakness and yacillation, we 
have suffered setbacks, as most recently in 
Cuba and Laos. 

During the days of the late John Foster 
Dulles, we heard much of the coined term, 
“brinkmanship.” Perhaps that is or was 
a proper reference, but we simply just must 
expect one crisis after another in the years 
ahead. The reason is obvious. It is part 
of a very carefully devised Communist plan 
to create incidents and situations. This is 
the design of the Soviet Union—and in the 
world in which we live, trouble spots are 
easy to create. Hence, as long as we are 
faced with this situation, it becomes more 
and more necessary that our policies in 
dealing with Red aggression and its threats 
be right, concise and firm, 

Just as we as a Nation abhor the thought 
of war, I am convinced that the Soviets do 
not want war either, In fact, it is no secret 
that Khrushchev has troubles in abund- 
ance, at home and throughout the satellite 
nations. And thus he must create incidents 
to divert attention from his own problems, 
gambling upon successes for the propaganda 
he needs to maintain his personal strength. 
At the same time, it has become evident 
that the Soviet Union is intent upon forcing 
crises which demand increased expenditures 
of American dollars all over the world, as 
has been our pattern in dealing with Com- 
munist-created crises. 

One other reason why it is essential that 
we maintain a firm position against com- 
munism both at home and abroad is the 
fact that part of the Soviets’ trouble today 
lies in new splits between the pro-Russian 
and pro-Chinese factions of the Communist 
Party in India, Japan, Australin and even 
Cuba. \ 

And let me hasten to make one further 
point as one who, as a Member of Congress, 
has observed the pushing of the panic but- 
tons in recent years. And that is this; 

We as a nation had better discard the 
silly idea of adopting one program after 
another, both domestic and foreign, to meet 
some new claim of the Soviet Union. With 
every boast and achievement that comes out 
of the Kremlin, somebody in Washington 
pops up with a panic-button program in 
reply. 

Just as the Communist society is not de- 
signed to provide the many advantages of 
free enterprise and freedom of choice, so we. 
as n nation, must pursue our strength in the 
light of the long-term benefits and ad- 
vantages it offers rather than attempt to 
ape our adversary. 

Let me close my remarks by briefiy refer- 
ring to what I believe may be the most im- 
portant United States versus Soviet clash in 
many months to come. I refer, of course, 
to the situation in West Berlin, which re- 
mains an island that enjoys freedom from 
Communist rule. As West Berlin flourishes 
in progress and prosperity, it offers the 
greatest element of hope for the masses in 
the Red empire of Eastern Europe. This is 
one reason for what may be a major show- 
down before too long. 

Our position must be firm. For, as a 
British authority recently stated: The real 
Berlin problem is not the weakness of the 
Western position in Berlin, but in fact the 
dangerous weakness of the Communists’ 
position today in East Germany. Khru- 
shehev's confidence in Russian success at 
Berlin is based, not upon Soviet power, either 
military or economic, but upon his feeling 
that military and material superiority of the 
United States and her allies will be nullified 
by moral weakness. 

Hence, you can understand why many of 
us in the Congress of the United States are 
calling for a firm policy of maintaining the 
status quo in West Germany. To do anything 
less would be a sad day for this country and 
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for millions of people throughout Europe 
who cherish the hope, slim as it may be, for 
their ultimate freedom from Communist 
tyranny. 


Jaycee Community Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
z OF 


HON. ROBERT S. KERR 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. KERR. Mr. President, because 
self-help is the basis of our democratic 
system, it gives me a great deal of satis- 
faction to see how the young men of 
Oklahoma are practicing this principle 
on the grassroots level. 

I refer to the commynity development 
program of the Oklahoma Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, an organization that 
is providing leadership to all the States 
in this vital civic endeavor. The Okla- 
homa Jaycees are to be congratulated for 
their community development work, and 
Editor Bill Burchardt, of the outstand- 
ing Oklahoma Today magazine, for 
featuring an article on this activity in 
the summer issue. 

Mr. President, I commend this article 
to my colleagues and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE NEIGHBORHOOD WHERE You Live Is BE- 
ING MADE BETTER By JAYCEE COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT 

(By Bill Boykin) 

Community development by the Oklahoma 
Jaycees means more than the new swimming 
pool in Walters, the rebuilt community 
building in Edmond, the city master plan 
underway in Miami, the street paving proj- 
ects in Coweta, and the new youth park in 
Capitol Hill. 

Starting the fifth year of a program that 
dreams of a State of 5 to 10 million people 
living in 200 to 300 well-planned cities, the 
Sooner Junior Chamber of Commerce has 
followed the slogan Make No Little Plans.” 

It is significant that the first jaycee pro- 
gram kit produced in 1957 on community 
development by the U.S. Jaycees In Tulsa 
quoted Daniel H. Burnham who said: 
“Make no little plans * * they not only 
have no magic to stir men's blood, but prob- 
ably will never be realized. Make big plans, 
aim high in hope and work * * * our sons 
and grandsons are going to do things that 
would stagger us. Let your watchword be 
order, and your beacon, beauty.” 

When the judges of the U.S. Jaycee pro- 
gram viewed the entries of the 50 States 
and Washington, D.C., at the national sem- 
inar in Oklahoma City last year, they saw 
a method of leadership training through civic 
improvement. 

They saw a process which included three 
planned steps to make big plans, and at the 
same time train young leaders. 

First phase of the process is a survey with 
which to pinpoint community needs. Then 
follows an evaluation of these needs against 
the jaycee chapter's resources in men, money, 
and motivation, and the third step in select- 
ing action projects to solve the needs. 

The end results of this three-step jaycee 
process have been worth the many man-hours 
spent. 
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State winners of the contest portion during 
the past 2 years have been Miami and Okla- 
homa City. 

After taking a comprehensive survey of 
the town, the Miami Jaycees discovered the 
need for improvement in three major areas: 
city planning, youth activities, and an overall 
cultural development program. 

Results have been a reactivated city plan- 
ning commission, and a city and Federal 
financed city master plan. 

To organize a cultural devolopment pro- 
gram, the Jaycees enlisted the local writers’ 
guild. The writers’ guild, researching his- 
toric landmarks and Indian lore in the area, 
turned out a brochure of particular interest 
to tourists, and started a county: historical 
society. . 

To promote youth activities, they are 
spending many hours and dollars on ath- 
letic teams. 

Oklahoma City's Jaycees won their honors 
for park and school ground landscaping 
projects and plans submitted for revamping 
certain areas of the downtown area. 

Across the State the p: has produced 
new store fronts in Shidler, a softball park 
in Ada, a swimming pool in Walters, com- 
munity building, grade school, and hospital 
in Edmond, paving projects, new street signs 
and house numbers in Coweta, youth parks 
in Capitol Hill, Dewey, Midwest City, and 
Bartlesville. 

Also a city planning commission in Hol- 
denville, city bond issues approved in Chick- 
asha, a new master plan in Kingfisher, and 
many other important city improvements 
across the State. 

Oklahoma's Jaycees have rebuilt their en- 
tire State organization around this program, 
and for two definite reasons. 

The first a negative reason; the second 
Positive. 

Eighty-two junior chamber of commerce 
towns looked at their past decade. Most 
found declining economies and in all but 11 
Of their 77 counties, a loss of population. 

They saw a loss of 70,000 young people in 
their age category, 21 to 36, since 1950. 

In these 82 Jaycee cities and towns, rang- 
ing in population from Indiahoma's 378 and 
Fort Cobb's 687 to Oklahoma City's 324,253, 
the challenge to make big plans had never 
been clearer. 

The second reason for Oklahoma's leading 
Tole in this national and now international 
program during the first 4 years is the sup- 
port and interest the Jaycees found in their 
State's professional leaders, in their own 
towns, and their own organizations. 

Help on the program has come to the 
Jaycees from Oklahoma's top engineers, land 
Planners, architects, and landscape engl- 
neers. 

The Adult Education and Extension Divi- 
sion of Oklahoma University and the Com- 
munity Development Departments of Ou. 
and OS. U. have given many hours to the 
Program. 

As a result of this help, the Oklahoma 
Junior Chamber of Commerce had the first 
Professional advisory council in the Nation, 
the first State community development semi- 
nars, and the first regional seminars to get 
the program out to the local communities. 

Oklahoma Jaycees are establishing one of 
the first State libraries for community de- 
velopment, and the first statewide speakers 
bureau—where speakers on vital community 
Progress topics will be available to all groups. 

The future of the program across the State 
and Nation will be decided at the national 
Jaycee convention in Atlanta—when the 
Proposal will be on the agenda to reorganize 
the entire U.S. Jaycee orgynization. 

If it is approved, community development 
will become the hub of Jaycee programing, 
<< all other programs will be bullt around 

From its as a Kentucky Jaycee 
Program in 1956, community develapment 
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has stirred the imagination of city and State 
leaders in government. 

Kentucky has established a division of 
community development to work with its 
municipalities, and many other States are 
studying this expanding area of urban 
problems. 

Municipal government leaders are eager to 
lead the way on this program, because they 
realize help on the local level is the most 
valuable. If they turn to State and Federal 
sources for assistance, they fear they may 
lose a part of their sovereignty. 

Most cities are anxious to study President 
John F. Kennedy's Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment of Urban and Housing Affairs. Lead- 
ers in municipal government circles hope to 
have some say in the establishment of this 
Federal agency. 

SPREADS INTERNATIONALLY 


The Jaycee program has also moved to an 
international level—with an Oklahoma in- 
fluence on it. 

Coordinator of the junior chamber-inter- 
national community development is a Tul- 
san, Larry Benson. He was State editor of 
the Jaycee magazine last year. 

At the World Congress of JC-I in Paris 
last November, Benson was able te sell the 
Oxlahoma-born advisory councils, seminars, 
and other major parts of the community 
development program to the 63 Jaycee na- 
tions of the free world. 

In India it will be village development, 
and in the many underdeveloped countries, 
there will be programs to help them with the 
basic needs of shelter, food, sanitation, etc., 
for their cities and towns. 

The United Nations has representatives 
working with JC-I on the program, and one 
national firm has sponsored it this first year 
with a $30,000 budget. 

THE NEXT STEP 

Oklahoma's Jaycees are seeking sponsors 
for the program during the next year in 
order to expand it. 

Following the seminars on a regional basis, 
the next step will be the establishment of 
community improvement clinics in the 82 
Jaycee towns and cities. 

These clinics will use the talent of profes- 
sional persons, including city managers, city 
engineers, social workers, architects, health 
and recreational workers, educators, bankers, 
industrialists, and government leaders. 

Oklahoma's Jaycees are determined to 
continue to lead the way on this program 
throughout the Nation and the world. 

The State organization is planning work- 
shops for its officers to train them thor- 
oughly to sell and use this program during 
the next year. Then workshops will be heid 
for all local Jaycee officers. 

All community groups will be invited to 
participate in the project planning, and ac- 
tion resources will be used to educate, com- 
municate, and enthuse. 

There is much talent in each Oklahoma 
community that is not being coordinated 
and not being used. 

The Jaycees feel if this talent can be 
brought into organized activity through 
this program, the leadership training phase 
will be a success. 

With increased communitywide awareness 
and citizen leadership in Oklahoma, its 
towns and cities will make no little plans. 


EDMOND WINs 1961 CONTEST 
Jaycee community development winner 
for Oklahoma this year is Edmond. They 
will now compete for top honors in the 
Nation—including $3,000 in cash awards 
offered by the American Motors Corp. 
Finalists in 1961 State competition were 
Dewey, Holdenville, Atoka, Bartlesville, and 
Skiatook. 


Jaycee projects earning special recognition 
include: Altus, Jaycees building new airport 
terminal building; Broken Arrow, new park 
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and city auditorium; Dewey, city park; Nor- 
man, youth recreation areas; Enid, youth 
program; Chickasha, paying projects; Hold- 
enyille, highway and street projects; Atoka, 
community building, city park, and youth 
programs. 

To broaden their scope Jaycees have voted 
to rename the program “Community and 
Rural Development for 1961-62.” 


Let’s Put Conscience Above Profit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON: ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Fuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article by George Sokolsky 
which appeared in the New York Jour- 
nal-American of July 14, 1961. 

I hope that the example set by Re- 
public Electric & Development Co. and 
Puget Sound Fabricators, Inc., will serve 
to stimulate others who do business with 
the Soviet Union to put conscience above 
profit. 

The article follows: 

Pur NATION Asove RED-TAINTED Prorir 

(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Whether one buys Soviet goods or sells to a 
Soviet country is not as much a question of 
law as of morals. It is possible to say that 
as long as the Government admits Soviet 
goods into this country, it is not the func- 
tion of the private citizen to go beyond the 
Government's decision. Such a view would 
be tenable in a country where the citizen 
has no right of choice. 

In the United States, from the Declara- 
tion of Independence until today, the right 
of choice is basic. A citizen may look at such 
items as Hong Kong handkerchiefs or Polish 
hams or Russian caviar and say, “No thank 
you. I'll do without.” 

However, many businessmen have hither- 
to held that they are not concerned with 
such controversial matters. Their view has 
been that a contract is a contract and money 
is money no matter where it comes from. 
Two west coast manufacturers have brought 
the issue to a head. They have, to quote 
Wood and Wood Products: 

Flatly refused to aid and abet the Rus- 
sians in building ‘the largest and most high- 
ly automated sawmill in the world.“ 

That is their choice, too. I, for instance, 
like the ballet but will not go to the Rus- 
sian ballet. I am sufficiently fanatical on 
the subject as to say that no dime of mine 
will ald and abet Soviet Russia's economy. 
So I am a black fanatic. Sue me. 

Again quoting Wood and Wood Products: 

“Reviewing the situation briefly, Republic 
Electric & Development Co. and Puget Sound 
Fabricators, Inc., both of Seattle, were in- 
vited to collaborate in supplying six com- 
plete lumber-sorting systems with memory 
controls for installation in a 1,500,000-board- 
feet-per-day mill to be built in Canada, then 
disassembled for shipment and erection in 
Russia, 


“In declining the invitation, M. E. Hill- 
man, president of Republic, cited the Rus- 
sian purchasing committee's admission that 
they could not train technical peo- 
ple in the next 20 years to build such a mill 
and were therefore purchasing American 
know-how to close the gap to 2 years. We 
will have no part in handing this advantage 
to our sworn enemy. 
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“Gordon B. Anderson, president of the as- 
sociated company, commented that ‘We must 
be willing to be counted as thinking of our 
own country’s welfare before the dollar." 

Thankfully, we can praise these two fa- 
matics who will see the day when their 
judgment will have proved to be right. They 
will surely survive without this Russian 
business, but they will have the satisfaction 
of knowing that they have not done their 
country any harm. Let somebody else get 
the contract and let him sleep with it when 
American boys get killed. 

So the publishers of “Wood and Wood 
Products” got all excited and checked their 
own subscription list. They found that 118 
copies of their magazine went to 6 Iron 
Curtain countries. They found that 61 sub- 
scriptions went to Soviet Russia. Whatever 
it is worth, they are willing to forego this 
business. Wrote Jack Koellisch: 

“Therefore, we can no longer consciously 
make it so easy for practical information 
to be picked up from our pages and used 
to make an important enemy more formida- 
ble. So, henceforth as those 118 Iron Cur- 
tain country subscriptions come due we shall 
cancel them and refuse new subscription 
offers from Russia and her satellites.” 

OK. That is how this American’s con- 
science works and to this conservative, it 
seems a very wholesome and reasonable at- 
titude to take. The British complained bit- 
terly for decades that the Japanese were 
beating them in the textile miarket, but all 
the time, they were selling Japan high-grade 
textile machinery. If they made a profit 
selling the machines, they had no complaint 
when the Japanese used the machines. That 
is why the machines were bought. 

Similarly when the United States sold 
Japan scrap iron when it was dead certain 
that. sooner or later we would be at war 
with Japan, or to put it more charitably, 
that we might soon be at war with Japan, 
those who made a profit had no right to 
complain if their sons were killed in that 
war. 

As a mater of fact, anything can happen in 
a war and those who mix profits with emo- 
tions are bound to have troubles. There is 
a justice in such matters which sometimes 
is very unpleasant. 


Paying the Bill: The Forgotten Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has written a newsletter which 
should command the attention of each 
of us as we contemplate the spending 
bills. Senator SALTONSTALL examines 
the conscience of the Congress and his 
words are a challenge to us all. I com- 
mend his comments to all of my col- 
leagues: 

PAYING THE BILL: THE FORGOTTEN ISSUE 

At the precise time that it deserves more 
attention than ever before, the issue of 
Federal spending is being all but ignored 
in the executive branch, the Congress and, 
to some extent, by the American people 
themselves. Perhaps our exasperation over 
Cuba and our apprehension in the Far East 
and Berlin are in some way responsible for 
the shunning of fiscal integrity, but that is 
hardly any excuse—especially when we are 
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setting an all-time record in Washington 
on new domestic spending programs. 

What the Federal Government does with 
the public pocketbook has critically serious 
ramifications on our economic strength, our 
national willpower and on the whole future 
of American freedom. We must not let our- 
selves be distracted from a basic responsi- 
bility to the democratic way of life by the 
lure of a new harbor project, the easy temp- 
tation of a new welfare scheme, the glitter 
of Washington grants in general. 

We live in a time when our huge Federal 
debt extracts for interest $11 out of every 
$100 paid in taxes. Labor and welfare, at 
approximately $6 billion, has moved up to 
third place in an expenditure category, be- 
hind-only national security and interest on 
the debt. And the $100 billlon-plus annual 
budget seems nearer. 

In the approach to Federal spending—to 
the imbalanced budget, to the danger of in- 
flation—Hes the greatest single difference be- 
tween the Eisenhower and the Kennedy ad- 
ministrations. President Eisenhower often 
spoke of the importance of “paying our way” 
during times of relative peace and prosper- 
ity. Increased spending, particularly deficit 
spending, was something to be avoided if 
possible. The attitude now is very different. 
Some people close to our new President re- 
gard increased spending as a good thing in 
itself. 

There is a rather widespread current tend- 
ency to those who raise a protest 
about the lack of discipline with Federal 
spending and the dangers of inflation. Such 
people are termed unsophisticated, reaction- 
ary. Meanwhile, Federal spending increases. 
President Kennedy’s constantly expanding 
program by the best available estimates 
promises to reach a deficit of $5.6 billion for 
the next fiscal year, and this may well be 
exceeded. 

Perhaps the most disheartening fact is 
that it is almost impossible to get thorough 
cost figures out of the Federal Government 
today. To date, a compilation of the over- 
all cost of the President's new spending pro- 
grams has not been made available to the 
public or to Congress, and may not even have 
been prepared. During the past eight years, 
a complete rundown on estimated income 
and expenditures was available on a bi- 
weekly basis. No such accounting is pro- 
vided today. 

By the end of March, the spending pro- 
grams the President advocated for the fiscal 
year which ended July 1 broke the budget 
by $2,169 million and his fiscal year 1962 
deficit as calculated then was $2,826 million. 
By President Kennedy's own figuring the 
Eisenhower deficit would only have been 
$805 million and $704 million respectively, 
for the 2 years. 

An unbalanced budget is generally justi- 
fied these days by the hazy argument of 
economic growth—a phrase that has a pleas- 
ant-sounding ring to it but does not stand 
up so well under examination. The 3-year 
study by the Commission on Money and 
Credit, just issued, summarily rejects the 
doctrine that inflation is desirable as a cause 
or result of growth. Dr. Arthur Burns, for- 
mer Chairman of the President's Council of 
Economie Advisers, stated recently that he 
fails to see how all of the new Federal ex- 
penditures “can accelerate the Nation's 
long-term economic growth merely because 
we now call them investment.” 

If the goal of economic growth is to be- 
come the across-the-board rationalization of 
every wideopen spending program, our na- 
tional economy may be in serious trouble In 
no time. Growth must involve more than 
serving the interests of various pressure 
groups. All demands on the budget cannot 
be treated as essential requirements for the 
Nation's strength. We must be ready to 
select first things first, to choose priorities 
and carry them out; and on the other hand 
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to reject, to sacrifice. I am discouraged at 
the current administration's lack of prior- 
ities, lack of selectivity and discipline, in its 
spending programs. 

I am convinced that the American people 
feel strongly about how the public pocket- 
book is treated. I believe that they are 
aware of the ravages of inflation as a form 
of hidden taxation which saps the Nation's 
strength and eats into the savings, pensions, 
and weekly paychecks of every citizen. In- 
fiation’s dangers loom even larger during a 
time of increased tensions, an unfavorable 
U.S. balance-of-payments, and the continu- 
ing trend for higher wages unrelated to pro- 
ductivity, The urgency that national and 
international confidence in the dollar be 
maintained becomes increasingly obvious 
to all of us. 

The American people have been called 
upon for sacrifice, and I am convinced that 
the necessity for sacrifice is at hand and 
that they will willingly sacrifice if the proper 
leadership is provided. But the administra- 
tion does not appear to be sacrificing at all. 
It is not tightening the Federal belt. It is 
acting as if the only real sacrifice it is either 
prepared to ask or give is a dollar that is in- 
creasingly worthless. We cannot expect the 
American people to respond unless the pace 
is set in Washington. 


We're Spared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Rules Committee, which was subject to 
a “liberal liberalization” movement early 
in the session is supposedly now oper- 
ated on the philosophy that the House 
should work its will on all legislation. 
The committee was neatly “packed” to 
insure that all administration measures 
reached the floor. 

Therefore, the action of the committee 
in refusing to grant a rule to any of the 
education bills was an especially inter- 
esting development. 

Since many Members of the House are 
devoting considerable time to analyz- 
ing the chain of events that led to this 
development, I believe it be in their in- 
terest for me to insert into the RECORD 
an editorial in this morning’s Chicago 
Daily Tribune which most effectively 
points out the issues behind the Rules 
Committee action. The editorial is en- 
titled “We're Spared”: 

WE'RE SPARED 

The House Rules Committee has shelved 
& package of Kennedy aid-to-education bills 
totaling some $6 billion, and the bleat of 
the liberals is loud today. The committee 
vote, which in all likelihood means that we 
are spared this foolishness for the current 
session of Congress, was eight to table and 
seven opposed, and it was replete with 
ironies. 

First, Mr. Kennedy started out the year by 
packing the committee, on the theory that 
its old conservative lineup must not be al- 
lowed to impede the glorious progress to the 
New Frontier. But, on a matter on which he 
was more deeply committed than most 
others, and one sure to occasion him maxi- 
mum anguish, the committee came un- 
packed. 
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The key man in the vote, Representative 
James J. DELANEY, Was not only a New York 
City Democrat, supposedly faithful to Mr. 
Kennedy in all things, but, as a member of 
the Rules Committee, he had voted for the 
Kennedy packing bill, which was supposed 
to end obstructionism in the committee. 
After all this, Mr. DELANEY turned out to 
be the roadblock. 

The fact that he voted right entitles him 
to no credit, He did so for the wrong rea- 
sons. He didn’t oppose Federal aid because 
it was unnecessary and represented a sub- 
stantial threat of Washington control over 
the educational system, but because he felt 
that the private parochial schools weren’t 
getting a proper cut. As a Roman Catholic, 
Mr. DELANgyY set himself up as the champion 
of the parochial schools and arguments 
about the constitutional separation of 
church and state were lost upon him. 

Not that the proponents of Federal aid 
were in any loftier intellectual or moral 
position. Recognizing that the issue of rell- 
gious schools presented an almost insuper- 
able hurdle, they went through the hypo- 
critical motion of trying to sweeten up the 
handouts for Federal aid to public schools 
by writing into the legislation a provision 
for loans of $375 million to private schools. 

It is almost certain that they planned to 
lose this item somewhere along the wayside. 

Public education has always been a State 
and community responsibility, and even such 
a proponent of Federal centralism as Frank- 


lin Roosevelt once listed it as among the 


things in which “Washington must not be 
encouraged to interfere." 

Beyond that, as the Supreme Court re- 
marked almost 20 years ago, it is to be ex- 
pected that the Federal Government will 
“regulate that which it subsidizes.” In an- 
ticipation of legislation authorizing the 
Government to put up billions for school 
construction and to pay teachers’ salaries, 
Plans to that end were already afoot in the 
Federal Office of Education. This Office in- 
tended to transform itself into an agency 
“to monitor all Federal educational activ- 
ity" and to supervise teacher preparation 
and curriculum matter.” 

All of the facts argue that rarely has any 
legislative proposal been advanced with less 
demonstration of need than the school 
Spending bills. Mr. Kennedy and his col- 
leagues kept crying about a classroom short- 
age, arguing that in the next 10 years the 
Nation would need 600,000 additional class- 
rooms, while, in fact, the States and local 
communities, without Federal help, have 
been building classrooms at a rate of close 
to 70,000 a year. In a decade, the prospects 
were that there would be a surplus, rather 
than a shortage. 

The Federal Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare was constrained to admit 
that 9914 percent of the Nation’s school dis- 
tricts had the ability to bulld the schools 
their population requires without running 
up against their bonded debt limit. 

We trust that Federal aid is dead and will 
Stay dead. The case for it was wholly phony. 


Detroit Sailor Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great pleasure for me to bring to the at- 


tention of the Members of the House 
and Senate the following article which 
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appeared in the July 6 issue of the De- 
troit News: 

A Detroiter, Leonard J. Funke, son of Mr, 
and Mrs. Eugene Funke, 3927 Yorkshire, has 
been selected to represent Michigan at the 
golden anniversary of the Great Lakes Na- 
val Training Station. 

Funke, who has 5 more weeks before com- 
pleting boot camp at Great Lakes, was chosen 
for the progress he has made in training 
since May 24. 

Along with 49 others from each State in 
the Union, Funke has been assigned to a 
special golden anniversary company. 

A native Detroiter, Funke graduated last 
January from Cass Technical High School, 


Seaman Funke is a constituent of mine 
and as his Congressman it is an honor 
for me to insert this recognition in our 
RECORD. ? 


Florida Importers Push Cuban Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 26, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Washington Post of this 
morning ran an article which reveals 
that Cuban goods are still flowing into 
this Nation in sizable quantities. The 
story, under the byline of Dom Bonafede 
of the Chicago Daily News Service, 
points out that blacked out trucks of 
American firms are loading a variety of 
Cuban products for distribution in the 
United States. 

Next Tuesday, President Kennedy is 
going to appeal to the Nation to mobilize 
against the Communist menace in West 
Berlin. Yet, just 90 miles off our own 
shores is a Communist satellite that is 
drawing economic sustenance from us 
through trade channels. 

There have been many reports that 
a missile striking force is being con- 
structed in Cuba at the present time. 
There is no question that Castro is a 
determined and avowed enemy of the 
United States and that he is operating 
a distribution center for Communist 
propaganda and subversion directed at 
other Nations in Latin America. 

The story reports that 1.6 million 
pounds of tobacco and a million pounds 
of pineapples have poured into our mar- 
kets this year. When is the administra- 
tion going to halt this economic leech- 
ing away of our national purpose? 

If we are going to be called upon to 
make sacrifices, to mobilize, to spend 
extra billions for defense, it seems only 
commonsense that we should take steps 
to cut Castro's dollar line to the United 
States. - 

According to the Post story, the Amer- 
ican firms involved have felt it necessary 
to obliterate the identity of their trucks. 
They have asked customs officials, under 
provisions in our law, to keep their names 
confidential. This in itself indicates 
that they may feel the American people 
do not sanction their dealings with Com- 
munist Cuba. 

Our State Department's policy toward 
trade with Cuba has been described as 
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fuzzy, which the Post article says ac- 
counts for a continuation of the activi- 
ties. There is at hand a great oppor- 
tunity for the President to put backbone 
in our Western Hemisphere dealings 
with this Red satellite; an opportunity 
to act instead of taik; to clarify and en- 
force the determination to keep com- 
munism from spreading in our part of 
the world. 

I am certain that the majority of the 
American people would overwhelmingly 
endorse a firm, forthright policy, carried 
out with vigor, which would serve notice 
on the Communists that we can and will 
act. As formulator and administrator 
of foreign policy, the responsibility rests 
on the President. 

The Washington Post story reads as 
follows: 

FLORIDA IMPORTERS PUSH CUBAN TRADE 
(By Dom Bonafede, Chicago Daily News 
Service) 

Miami.—Each Wednesday and Saturday 
huge trailer trucks back up to railroad spurs 
at the West Palm Beach port and load cargo. 

The vehicles are minus identification. The 

sides of the trucks have been painted and 

masking tape placed over the door panels 
to cover company names and other identi- 
fication clues. 

These trucks represent firms still doing 
business with Fidel Castro’s Cuba. 

Their dealings are legal. Critics of the 
U.S. State Department blame the agency's 
fuzzy policy toward Cuba for the continuing 
trade. 


There is even disagreement between 
Florida's two Democratic Senators over 
whether the United States should allow the 
trade to go on. Senator GEORGE SMATHERS 
has demanded a complete economic embargo 
against Cuba. Senator SPESSARD HOLLAND 
has maintained it would seriously harm 
certain U.S. industries. 

FIRMS PERPLEXED 


In the midst of the policy wrangle, com- 
merce between the United States and Cuba 
is jogging along at a slow, steady pace. It 
still amounts to more than $40 million an- 
nually. Federal restrictions limit U.S. ex- 
ports to Cuba to drugs and foodstuffs, but 
there is no barrier on goods coming into the 
United States from Cuba. 

During a recent speech on the floor of the 
House, Representative PauL G. ROGERS, 
Democrat, of Florida, reported that as late as 
last June, Castro had shipped in more than 
1.6 million pounds of tobacco and over 1 
million pounds of pineapples. ` 

Investigation at the West Paim Beach 
docks indicates that Cuba is selling a large 
part of its pineapple crop, a huge quantity 
of tobacco and other merchandise, such as 
lobster, glue stock, and canned fruit. 


U.S. purchasers of Cuban exports keep 
their dealings as confidential as possible. 
They have requested the customs office in 
West Palm Beach—as they are privileged 
under the law—to withhold their names as 
the consignees of Cuban products. 

A spokesman for a national food producer 
said his company is trading with Castro in 
order to recover a large inventory of pack- 
aging containers, left behind in Cuba when 
the firm’s holdings there were confiscated. 

He further explained: 

“As to our disguising trucks * * * we 
felt our particular situation was too complex 
to explain readily and that is why we ob- 
literated the company name from trucks. 
We did not think that we would get an op- 
portunity to lay the details of this trans- 
action out to the public and, of course, we 
realize that our surface appearance without 
a detailed explanation might be resented.” 
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CARRIED BY FERRY 


The bulk of Cuban trade is being carried 
aboard the Joseph R. Parrott railroad ferry, 
operated by the West India Fruit & Steam- 
ship Co. 

The ferry makes two round-trip sailings 
a week to Cuba. Other ships ply between 
Havana and Tampa carrying tobacco. And, 
according to intelligence sources, Cuban 
ships occasionally sail to New York and 
other eastern ports. 

Manifests of the Joseph R. Parrott show 
that the ship also ts bringing in about 60 
Cuban exiles each trip. 

Dan Taylor, owner of the West India Co., 
maintained in an interview that the State 
Department requested that he continue op- 
erating the line to help bring out anti- 
Castro Cubans. A check at the State De- 
partment disclosed no knowledge of such 
a request. 

Taylor, an outspoken, self-made multi- 
millionaire, scoffed at proposals for a com- 
plete embargo against Cuba. 

“Everybody in the world is dealing with 
Cuba except the United States—England, 
Japan, Germany, Italy, everybody. So what 
good is an embargo?” 


Withholding Tax on Interest and Divi- 
dend Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
understanding that the Ways and Means 
Committee, during the course of their 
study of the recommendations submitted 
to the Congress by the President in his 
tax message, will be considering his pro- 
posal for instituting a withholding tax 
on interest and dividend payments. 

I have received a letter from Mr. Rob- 
ert Peart, city manager of the city of 
New Ulm, Minn., in which Mr. Peart 
expresses opposition to the adoption of 
such a proposal. 

Because I feel that his comments 
should be brought to the attention of my 
colleagues and particularly those who 
serve on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I ask that his letter be made a 
part of my remarks in the CONGRESSION- 
AL RECORD. 

Mr. Peart's letter is appended here- 
with in full: 

Crry or New ULM, MINN. 
OFFICE or THE CITY MANAGER, 
July 18, 1961. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HON. REPRESENTATIVE NELSEN: It has been 
called to my attention, that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Represen- 
tatives is considering recommending to the 
President for enactment of a withholding 
tax of 20 percent on interest and dividend 
payments. This tax is to be collected with- 
out regard to the taxable status of the 
recipient. 

We also understand, the Ways and Means 
Committee is scheduled to meet on this bill 
the weeks of July 10 and July 17. 

I am asking you, as our Representative, to 
please do everything within your power to 
prevent the passage of such a bill, It would 
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certainly work a hardship on many people 
as the bill also carries provisions that in- 
dividuals or corporations would have to file 
for refunds every 3 months. I am speaking 
as city manager of the city of New Ulm, as 
we have several million dollars of invest- 
ments in Government bonds and U.S. Treas- 
ury notes. I am also speaking as an in- 
dividual as I have some investments that I 
feel this withholding, would implicate an 
unjustice on me. 

Hoping you can see my side of this situa- 
tion, and I am most désirous of your vot- 
ing against this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT PEART, 
City Manager. 


Passing of a Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, WKRC— 
TV, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been ren- 
dering an outstanding service for the 
people of the area which it serves by its 
excellent and thought-provoking edi- 
torials. It is my feeling that all Mem- 
bers of Congress should have the bencfit 
of one of its recent editorials in connec- 
tion with the death of Whittaker 
Chambers: 

PASSING OF A PATRIOT 


The curtain dropped on one of the most 
significant dramas of our time last week 
with the death of Whittaker Chambers, the 
brilliant writer and journalist who revolted 
against communism and in the process ac- 
cused Alger Hiss of deep complicity in So- 
viet Activities in this country. 

From its beginning, the Chambers-Hiss 
drama was widely misunderstood and even 
more widely and perhaps deliberately mis- 
interpreted. Hiss, handsome and urbane, be- 
came the darling of the majority of news- 
papermen covering the hearings and the 
subsequent trial and conviction of Hiss for 
perjury. Chambers, quiet and rumpled, was 
accused of every motive of personal ven- 
geance by reporters who preferred not to 
belleve the simple statements of the case 
that two intelligent and respected men could 
be drawn into the Communist conspiracy, 
far beyond parlor pink ideologies and deep 
down into actual espionage. They preferred 
also to ignore largely the fantastic Com- 
munist penetration of our Government that 
the hearings revealed. It all seemed too 
nightmarish, apparently. The reporters pre- 
ferred to let it go as a story of two men, not 
two ways of life. 

Tragically, the meanings of the case were 
still being submerged in the stories an- 
nouncing Chambers’ death. The widely 
circulated Associated Press wire service re- 
port on the death, for instance, referred to 
Chambers as a turncoat from communism, 
somehow conveying the idea that his break 
with communism was dishonorable and com- 
pletely missing the point that in rejecting 
communism he had embraced and wonder- 
fully written about the American concept 
of freedom. We need more such turncoats. 

But the story's most damaging and actu- 
ally ignorant phrasing was in referring to 
Chambers’ testimony as "tattling." Tat- 
tling," what a weird word for a profound 
statement of belief that had its impact all 
the way from the man on the street to the 
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White House. This is, we feel, the saddest 
epitaph possible for a man whose death 
should remind us sharply and painfully of 
the gigantic, often soul-shattering struggle 
between morality and freedom, between 
tyranny and subversion which is the central 
issue of our time. In that struggle, Whit- 
taker Chambers became a powerful witness 
for the cause of freedom. That is the point 
that was so tragically missed in the Associ- 
ated Press announcement of his death. 


What Rural Electrification Means to My 
Community—Essay Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VANCE HARTKE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp four of the 
essays written by winners of the second 
annual essay contest sponsored by the 
Indiana REMC’s in cooperation with the 
Indiana Rural News. These are the 
essays by Ellen Fisse, of Decatur County; 
Duane Winegardner, of Warren County; 
Sally Haug, of Marshall County; and 
Miriam Trotter, of Dubois County. 

There being no objection, the essays 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS ro MY 
COMMUNITY 


(By Ellen Fisse, Decatur County, REMC) 


Hi there, Im Oscar Outlet. I want to say 
a few words about the work of my relatives 
and me. I think we have something to brag 
about. 

I have some relatives in the city whose 
families used to kinda look down on families 
like mine here on the farm, because they 
didn’t have all the conveniences of homes in 
the city. Well, that was all changed by the 
Rural Electric Membership Corp., or the 
REMC. When electricity came to farm 
homes, my relatives and I naturally came 
with it. My brothers and I (they're outlets, 
too), my sisters (sockets and switches), and 
my cousins out in the barn and other farm 
buildings started right in on our jobs. Were 
those farm folk glad to see us. 

We did our best to keep them glad. My 
sisters, together with the REMC, gave them 
brandnew lights throughout the house. 
I've heard the Mrs. tell her daughter often 
how much easier work is with electric lights. 
She used to have to wash that kerosene lamp 
chimney, and then shine, shine, shine it. 
Then it wouldn’t always look clean. She 
says it was a nuisance to trim that wick, 
so it wouldn’t smoke up the chimney she 
had cleaned so carefully. Now there's no 
bother of filling lamps and getting her hands 
smelly with kerosene; she just filps a switch. 

Cleaning in my room is easy for the Mrs. 
with her electric sweeper. She used to don 
her dust cap, march into the living room 
armed with a broom and, sometimes, wet 
sawdust or newspapers, and fight to get the 
dust out of the rug. Then, when she had 
finished, the dust was still there; she 
couldn't pull it out the way she can now 
with her electric sweeper. Now she flips an- 
other switch, and she's in business. 

I can’t begin to say how glad she is to 
have her electric washer. She used to have 
to carry water into the house, heat it on the 
stove, pour it into the tubs, and, after she 
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had finished washing, carry the water back 
outside to empty it. That up and down, up 
and down on the washboard didn’t help her 
back any, elther. Now all that is past; she 
has an electric washing machine, plenty of 
hot water, and an electric dryer that lets her 
wash, rain or shine. It is certainly easier to 
plug in an electric iron, than to keep at 
least. three heavy flat-lrons heating on the 
stove. 

Many times she says she just couldn't get 
along without her electric kitchen, It's 
much easier to freeze fruits and vegetables 
than to can them, and not so much spoils. 
The family agrees frozen foods taste better, 
too. Almost anything can be frozen; she 
often gets an emergency meal together with 
food from her freezer. She used to hang her 
butter and milk in a well or keep it in the 
cellar. Now she pops it into the refrigerator. 
An electric stove makes cooking more 
pleasant. The old stoves, she says, made it 
twice as hot in the summer. The electric 
mixer and skillet are two of the many other 
appliances she couldn't do without. 

Electric heat is even heat. And there are 
no ashes to carry out, nor stoves to crowd 
the room. With the air conditioner they 
don't have to sit and suffer all summer; 
they can do something about the heat. 

The water system, made possible with 
electricity, helps in the kitchen and bath- 
room. They say they don't long for the 
pag ole days when they had a house with 

path instead of a bath. It's handier for 
the Mr. to shower when he comes in from 
baling hay, than when he had to carry water 
in to heat and then carry it out to the old 
tub in the woodshed. 

The Mr. has a water system in the barn 
and milkhouse; he gets water to his thirsty 
Cattle faster and easier on hot summer days. 
He doesn't have to break ice in the creeks 
and ponds any more, either. It's easier for 
him to use a milking machine than to milk 
by hand, with one eye on his work, and the 
other on the cow's tall or foot. He doesn't 
have to cool the cans. of milk in barrels of 
Water any more. He has a cooler now, 

He likes his electric lights, too; he doesn't 
worry about starting a fire in the barn with 
his lantern. He is proud of his new electric 
drill, emery wheel, soldering iron, seed clean- 
er, and feed grinder. Two new labor savers 
are the electric grain dryer, and the silo un- 
loader, Electricity helps get more work done 
With less manpower, 

The farmer used to get his news from a 
day-old newspaper. Now radio and television 
brings him market prices several times a day 
and world events as fast as they happen. 

Isn't the REMC the perfect helping hand 
for everything? It brings electricity to farm 
homes in any part of the country, no matter 
how far the homes are. It has placed the 
farmer on an equal footing with his city 
cousins. 

I hope I got tha point across—I mean what 
I wanted to say in the beginning—that the 
electricity that the REMC brings to farmers 
is so very important to them. I'm proud to 
be a part of the wonderful REMC system, 
the REMC that saves farmers, the backbone 
of the Nation, so much time, energy, and 


effort; and I wouldn't trade places with any- ` 


one, cause I know I'm needed. Yes, sir, Im 
happy right where I am, working with the 
REMC, to bring better living to farmers the 
best way we know how. 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
CoMMUNITY 
(By Duane Winegardner, Warren County 
REMC) 

Rural electrification means the power sup- 
plied by the local REMC to power the every- 
day things which we use continually, such 
as electric range, refrigerator, radio, televi- 


Sion, and my mother’s electric sewing ma- 
chine, 
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You are without electricity for a 
week or 10 days as we were 2 years ago, while 
the sleet was on the lines. The lines were 
down in most of the county, and you began 
to appreciate the electricity much more. We 
had to do without many things which we 
had felt we couldn't live without. The only 
place we could get drinking water was at a 
neighbor's who had a pump jack; he un- 
hooked the electric motor and connected a 
pump handle, During this time I under- 
stand that the linemen worked day and 
night to get the lines in repair. It seemed 
that about all that we could do during this 
time was to play games, and for the first 
time in my life I realized how important the 
rural electrification really was to our way 
of living. 

At school the electricity means a great deal 
to the students. Our school is a newly con- 
solidated one and located out in the coun- 
try. We use the REMC in so many ways. 
Students taking a business course use the 
electric typewriters. adding machines, and 
calculating machines. In the science de- 
partment electricity makes many experi- 
ments possible and more interesting. Also 
in the vocational agriculture department or 
shop, electricity is necessary for almost evy- 
erything they operate. The acetylene weld- 
ers are the only things in our shop that are 
not run by electricity. In the home eco- 
nomics department, electricity is used quite 
extensively, much the same as the uses in 
our kitchens and sewing room at home. 

Two years ago a girl in our local 4-H Club 
won the State electric demonstration con- 
test by preparing a demonstration on “A 
Breakfast for Dad Cooked Electrically.” In 
the demonstration she showed how to pre- 
pare the coffee in an electric percolator, pre- 
pare the toast in an automatic pop-up 
toaster, and to prepare bacon and eggs in an 
electric skillet. 

Electricity is a must in all hospitals. 
Some depend on the REMC to supply pow- 
er. There must be plenty of light. Elec- 
tricity is necessary for the elevator service, 
for heat lamps, the X-ray machines, the 
electric cardiogram, the operating room, the 
kitchens, and many ways electricity is an 
absolute necessity. 

Electricity is quite beneficial to the farm- 
ers. The farmer can work all day in the 
fields. Then when it gets too dark to see 
what he is doing he can do the chores by the 
lights in the barn or he can repair broken 
farm machinery in the shop by the use of 
floodlights. This way valuable daylight 
hours are not used for making needed re- 
pairs. 

Besides the farmers, the business and in- 
dustry must be supplied with electricity. 
The rural grain elevators and feed mills are 
important to the rural people. The service 
stations need electricity to light the work- 
ing area, to attract customers, and to keep 
the air compressor running. Businesses 
need electricity to supply light for their 
buildings, to make attractive lighting on 
their display windows, and to carry on normal 
operations. 

In the smaller towns, rural electrification 
serves many public conveniences like auto- 
matic street lights that come on when it 
begins to get dark. The daily whistles that 
are blown at noon and at the curfew time are 
benefited through the use of electricity. 

The escalator and the elevator, both run 
by electricity, save much strain on the heart 
and energy used by the climbing of stairs. 

In some areas electric buses and trains are 
used which make communication between 
nearby cities and towns faster and less ex- 
pensive in some cases. 

The electric doorbell is a knuckle saver 
and it is more pleasing to the ear than knock- 
ing on the door. I know of a deaf couple 
who depend on the electric doorbell light to 
tell them when someone is Also 
their electric clock was installed to make the 
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bedsprings vibrate until the clock was turned 
off 


Electricity plays an important part in many 
different kinds of communication. The tele- 
phone is partly operated by electricity and 
the pneumatic tubes which carry written 
messages quickly over distances of as much 
as one-fifth of a mile. It also provides 
speedy interdepartmental communications 
for stores; and the teletype transmits mes- 
sages various distances. The television, ra- 
dio, and telegraph systems are operated elec- 
trically. 

Finally I think without rural electrifica- 
tion this would be a world with little com- 
munications and very few conveniences. I 
think that rural electrification cannot be 
praised enough and that it makes my com- 
munity a much better place in which to 
live. 

WHAT RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO Mr 
CoMMUNITY 

(By Sally Haug, Marshall County REMC) 

Many years ago farmers had no form of 
lights except for lamps or candles. They 
didn't have any of the conveniences that we 
do today, like electrical refrigerators, stoves, 
heating, washers, and many other conveni- 
ences. We now take them for granted, yet, 
we couldn't get along without them. 

Electricity gives many people a life of 
leisure. Instead of doing things for them- 
selves, they just push a button and it’s done - 
for them by some electrical mechanism. 

This gives people more leisure time to get 
acquainted with other people in the com- 
munity; also, to attend more social func- 
tions. So, because of electricity the people 
in the community will become closer and 
more friendly to each other. 

Without electricity in my community, 
many of my friends and neighbors would be 
out of a job. They work in the office, or out 
on the electric lines. Many other jobs such 
as electrical advisers, home economists, 
specialists, and truck drivers are also needed 
to supply electricity, and people in my com- 
munity with work. 

Electricity helps to develop natural re- 
sources. This in turn helps to develop fac- 
tories that make other useful things, which, 
without electricity would be impossible. 
This improves the community and offers 
still more jobs. 

Indirectly, electricity has helped many 
people from dying or suffering. Mainly 
through the use of electric wires which has 
brought help when it was needed. Without 
it, help couldn't be obtained as fast and 
many would die or suffer. 

People moving out into the rural areas was 
a result of electricity. Before, they only 
had electricity in town. Then when it was 
moved into the rural areas at a reasonable 
price, the people followed it, or it followed 
the people. 

Simple things like radios and televisions 

are very useful and necessary. If a storm 
or danger is coming, the community would 
be warned by special broadcasts and the 
people could prepare. Radios and televi- 
sions help the community to also learn of 
other things going on in the world which 
might interest them. It brings them up 
to date on all the news and the time, which 
is important. 
Half of the world's supply of electricity 
is generated and used in the United States. 
Two-thirds of it is used for industrial and 
commercial purposes. The other one-third 
is used for-homes and on farms. Electricity 
has given man power and strength. It is 
considered a necessity in my community and 
many things depend upon it. 

Rural electrical companies are run by a 
board of directors, who live in the commu- 
nity. They may even be our next door 
neighbors or closest friends. So really, it 
is run by us. People like myself and others 
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in my community are truly grateful for the 
Rural Electrical Association and what it 
does for us. 


Wat RURAL ELECTRIFICATION MEANS TO MY 
COMMUNITY 
(By Miriam Trotter, Dubois County-REMC) 

Rural electrification means everything to 
my community. It means comfort, pleasure, 
more leisure time, more business, more prof- 
its, less waste, and less work. Because we 
live among the benefits of the REMC daily, 
we fail to appreciate their true worth. If we 
would stop for just a few minutes and look 
around us, wherever we happen to be, we 
see the electric fixtures, outlets, appliances, 
wires, and the comforts they afford us. 

Perhaps we happen to be walking down 
the sidewalk. Stop. Look around. What 
do you see? Look up. There are the electric 
wires coming from the main line. They 
lead to the barn, the house, and the other 
buildings where electricity is required. Now 
if you look over there against the side of 
the house, you will see the electric meter 
which automatically records the amount of 
electricity used by the family. And then 
there are the numerous outside lights, each 
one serving its own special purpose. 

Maybe in the barn we are more aware of 
electricity because Dad just recently bought 
a milking machine, milk cooler, grain eleva- 
tor, hay dryer, and some of the other useful 
machines that are so time and labor saving 
but could not be used without the use of 
electricity. 

Humans are not the sole beneficiaries of 
rural electric power, for it is also used for 
the comfort and life of animals such as young 
lambs, pigs, chickens, turkeys, and almost 
any other baby animals. 

While her husband uses the labor saving 
devices of the barn, the housewife is busy 
enjoying the many conveniences of her elec- 
tric appliances in the house. Although she 
still has to cook, wash, iron, and do the 
other usual housework, her jobs are made 
much easier and are done more quickly with 
the help of electricity. 

Besides the appliances which save work 
for the housewife, there are those in the 
home that give ease, comfort, and enjoyment 
to the whole family. In the summer we keep 
cool with the aid of ice cubes, electric fans, 
and air conditioning. In winter we keep 
warm with electric blankets and heaters. 
For year-round entertainment everyone en- 
joys television, radio, and the record player 
which are commonplace in any home that is 
equipped with electricity. 

REA has made it possible for rural peo- 
ple to have all the comforts and luxuries 
which only people living in the city used to 
enjoy. People living on farms are no longer 
considered country yokels, hillbillies, or any 
of the other terms applied to them a number 
of years ago. There is better harmony, better 
business, and better communications between 
urban and rural America thanks to the Rural 
Electric Association. 


National Lottery of Paraguay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to point out to the Members of this 
House the national lottery of a nation 
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that makes the gambling urge work for 
the benefit of health and social wel- 
fare—Paraguay. 

Paraguay is a small and impoverished 
nation of less than 2 million people. 
Revenue sources are few and far be- 
tween, but public needs are great. 
Luckily, Paraguay is smart enough to 
take advantage of a national lottery. 
Gross receipts in 1960 came to slightly 
over a million dollars, and the quarter- 
of-a-million-dollar profit was earmarked 
for the mother-child care plan of the 
Ministry of Health and Social Welfare. 

Paraguay is not an affluent nation, but 
they make what they have go a long 
way. It is most unfortunate thgt we in 
the United States have not yet seen to 
it that we receive the benefits of a na- 
tional lottery. 


Economic Development Is a Long-Range 
Proposition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune of July 
16, 1961. 

This editorial points out the necessity 
for long-range planning in our foreign 
aid program and the near impossibility 
of such planning while appropriations 
are made on a yearly basis. 

The editorial follows: 

Am BELONGS ON A LONG-TERM Basis 


The chief battle in Congress over the for- 
eign aid program continues to be over the 
form the bill is to take—whether to grant 
the President's request for a 5-year author- 
ization for development lending through di- 
rect Treasury withdrawals. There fs truth 
to the charge that one reason for such a 
back-door approach is to bypass the ap- 
propriations committees, traditionally hostile 
to foreign-ald spending. But the far more 
important reason, still as strong as ever, is 
that if ald is ever to be gotten on a sané 
and sensible footing it has to be planned on a 
long-term basis. The annual trek to Capitol 
Hill makes business-like planning impossible. 

Economic development, by its nature, is a 
long-range proposition. Plans for this year 
have to be coordinated with those for next 
year and the year after, and the year after 
that. Now that economic aid is being in- 
creasingly tied to internal reforms by the 
recipient nation, the authority to make ad- 
vance commitments becomes more important 
than ever, 

True, bungling aplenty has marked the 
aid program in the past. But this has hap- 
pened in spite of, and in part because of, 
the annual appropriations hassle which from 
the beginning has saddled the program with 
all the hazards of year-to-year uncertainty, 
and has tempted Administrators to spend 
available funds in a fiscal year-end rush. 

There is no longer any question about the 
permanence of the need for an aid program. 
It's high time this was reflected in its 
structure. 


July 20 


The Growing Crisis in Education—Ad- 
dress by Congressman Richard E. 
Lankford, of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently our colleague, the Honorable 
RICHARD E. LANKFORD, addressed a group 
of his constituents in the populous Fifth 
Congressional District of Maryland. 
Mr. Lanxrorp delivered a timely, 
thought-provoking, and challenging re- 
port on the problems facing U.S. educa- 
tion today. I wholeheartedly agree with 
his analysis of the situation, and I am 
sure that many of his other colleagues 
in the House share this view. Because 
this problem is paramount in our minds 
at the present time, I believe it would be 
appropriate for Mr. LANKFORD’S remarks 
to be extended in the RECORD: 

One of the most important domestic prob- 
lems facing the Congress is the growing 
crisis in our educational system. 

Historically, during normal times control 
and responsibility for public education rests 
in the hands of local governmental bodies. 
However, during periods of emergency, and 
I am sure we all agree that we are living in 
such a period, when local governments can- 
not provide adequate educational systems 
and a deficit is created, it is the duty of the 
people, through their elected Representatives 
in Congress, to provide whatever is needed 
to eliminate the deficit. 

One thing many people have failed to 
fully understand is that the absence of 
shooting does not mean we are at peace. 
We are at war, engaged in a struggle for 
survival; not a war of shooting, it is true, 
but a war in which education has become 
one of the major frontlines of battle. If 
we are to be successful in meeting this 
threat to our way of life, if we are to prevent 
the Communists from burying us, as they 
have boasted they will do, it will not be 
enough to arm the country more efficiently, 
although that is essential. National power, 
necessary to win in a contest of this type, is 
more than armed might. Education is an 
indispensable element of national power and 
should be treated as such. 

Our schools have become a major battle- 
ground in the cold war struggle with com- 
munism. The very future of our country is 
at stake. If we are to remain the leading 
power in the developing revolution of tech- 
nology, we must take all necessary steps im- 
mediately to expand and improve our educa- 
tional system so that tomorrow's citizens 
will be adequately prepared. 

Every leading educational group in the 
country has expressed grave concern about 
the growing inadequacies of our present 
educational structure. Continued neglect 
of our educational needs will have extremely 
serious consequences. We cannot increase 
our national output, or successfully con- 
front the menacing force of world com- 
munism, if the next generation lacks ade- 
quate educational opportunities. Of utmost 
importance to the health and survival of our 
free society is the fullest possible develop- 
ment of every individual. This is the goal 
toward which we as a nation have aimed 
from the very beginning. It is this goal 
which distinguishes democracy from tyranny. 
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It is generally agreed that the phenom- 
enal growth of our school population has 
pyramided school needs much faster than 
the limited bases for local revenues have ex- 
panded. Therefore, to maintain a system 
of education that will be worthy of this great 
Nation, Federal aid has become necessary 
as the only way by which we can have the 
Kind and size educational system we need. 

Such a program should include allocation 
of Federal funds to be used by the States, 
at their option, for either classroom con- 
struction or to bring teachers’ salaries up 
to a level with their high professional call- 
ing and the rigorous training demanded of 
them. 

We must remember that it is the teacher, 
Not the classroom, which largely determines 
the quality of our educational program. 
American teachers have given generously of 
themselves in spite of the fact they are over- 
Worked and underpaid. We must take steps 
to adequately reward them if we are to at- 
tract and retain qualified teachers for today's 
and tomorrow's children. 

Opposition to Federal aid to education, 
Particularly for teachers’ salaries, is based on 
the claim that it might lead to Federal con- 
trol. Recent experience, especially right 
here in our own district, is proof that this 
Wouldn't hapen, In the past 10 years our 
Schools have received over 840 million in 
Federal aid because they are crowded beyond 
normal with children of Federal employees 
and military personnel. This money has 
been used for classroom construction, main- 
tenance, and operation, and teachers“ sal- 
aries without lessening, in the slightest de- 
Bree, full local control of our schools. Actu- 
Ally, about one-fifth of the Nation’s school- 
Children last year received instruction from 
teachers who indirectly receive all or part 
of their salaries from Federal grants. There 
have been no complaints of Federal control 
Taised. 

I am op d, of course, to any program 
under shih t the third-grade teacher would 
receive her check directly from the U.S. 
Treasury Department. I do favor the pro- 
cedure under which the funds are made 
available to the States and the States retain 
complete control over how the money is to 
be spent. We can build all the new class- 
rooms we need, but if we do not have enough 
tralned teachers then we cannot give our 
Children an adequate education. It is like 
having the finest watchcase in the world, 
but if you do not have the works to go inside 

€ case then you cannot tell time. 

It is true that the responsibility of edu- 
Cation is a local responsibility—but the prob- 
lem is a national problem. And the Fed- 
eral Government must do its share in pro- 
Viding badly needed Federal aid for school 
Construction and for teachers’ salaries— 
Which will bring better schools and better 
educational opportunities to all the citizens 
Of Maryland and of the entire Nation. 


Words of Wisdom From a Country 
Philosopher . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20,1961 

Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
Once in a while a voice from the grass- 
roots stirs the calm of everyday living. 
One such voice comes from my very 
B0od friend, Don Cunningham, of Sioux 
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City, Iowa, whose words of wisdom are 
incorporated as a part of these remarks: 
The other night I was having a hard time 
getting to sleep—(you know that will hap- 
pen once in a while to fellows, who have 
a guilty conscience and who might be dis- 
turbed by some of their past misdeeds. 
Can't imagine why it should happen to me, 
whose past record is blameless.) Anyway 
it did, and things got to running through 
my mind at about the speed of sound. 
Just before I went to bed I had been 
reading about additional forelgn aid, the 
new Peace Corps, the Freeman-Cochran 
omnibus farm bill, additional and larger 
unemployment checks, earlier social securs 
ity, Federal aid to schools, Federal housing 
(where you get a $15,000 home 
for practically nothing down and a dollar 
a week if they catch you) food for peace, 
economic aid to the poor benighted heathen 
in the Congo and on and on, a seemingly 
endless chain. 


Made me wonder just where it was all 


going to stop and how long we could stand 
the strain. Couldn't help but think of that 
old rhyme which goes something like this: 


Great fleas have little fleas 
upon their backs to bite em. 
And little fleas have lesser fleas 
and so on “ad infinitum.” 


Looked to me as though all this would be 
an “ad infinitum” deal for fair. Finally I 
dropped off to sleep and sort of forgot all 
the worries and woes that beset me. A day 
or two later I found the solution to it all 
in the Psalm, entitled: Psalm to the Wel- 
fare State.” 

The Government ismy shepherd 
therefore I need not work. 
It alloweth me to lie down on a good Job. 
It leadeth me beside the still factories, 
And it destroys all my initiative. 
It leadeth me into the path of a parasite 
for politics sake. 
Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of laziness and deficit spending, 
I will fear no evil for the Government is 
with me. - 
It prepareth an economic utopia for me, 
by appropriating the earnings 
Of my own grandchildren. 
It filleth my head with false security; 
My insufficiency runneth over. 
Surely the Government should care for me, 
all the days of life here on earth. 
And I shall dwell in a fool's paradise forever. 
Anonymous. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the Nation this week is being com- 
Memorated as Captive Nations Week. 
It is particularly timely, in view of the 
current tenor of Soviet activity, to con- 
sider the significance and meaning of 
this celebration. 

It is during this week that we recall 
more poignantly than usual the tragic 
series of.events which turned the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe into Soviet sat- 
ellites. And we. recall as well those 
equally fateful aggressions which forced 
those would-be independent nations 
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within the Soviet Union to lose their 
identity as separate peoples. 

I believe it would be a most fitting 
manifestation of our concern for these 
oppressed peoples if we promptly estab- 
lished a House Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. This act would reinforce 
our recognition of the basic truth that 
these nations have never lost their as- 
pirations for independence and freedom. 
And it would remind Mr. Khrushchev, 
once again, that we shall never forget 
the tyranny which made their subjuga- 
tion possible, 


House Resolution 211—Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” page 
3286-3311. 


The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 


Because their thoughts and sentiments 

-are expressive and valuable, I request 

that the following responses of our citi- 

zens to House Resolution 211 be printed 

in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

JULY 3, 1961. 

Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. ‘REPRESENTATIVE: The House 
Resolution 211 proposing establishment of a 
Captive Nations Committee in Congress is 
an extremely important one. The plight of 
the captive nations inside and outside of 
the Soviet Union must be brought out more 
clearly to the American people. A well-in- 
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formed public on the subject of Russian 
imperialism is one of our best defenses 
against our enemy. The purpose of Captive 
Nations Committee will be to provide this 
vital information. 

House Resolution 211 would strike at the 
very heart of Russian imperialism. One only 
has to remember the rage and anger of 
Khrushchey when the Captive Nations reso- 
lution came out in Congress over 2 years ago. 
A Captive Nations Committee will of course 
be a greater “thorn in the side” of the Reds. 

I am strongly in favor of H.R. 211 and am 
confident that most Members will vote for 
this resolution when it reaches the floor of 
the House. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Boupsn N. HoreczKo. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF, ; 

P.S—Thank you very much, Mr. FLOOD, 
for having the foresight to strike at the most 
vulnerable spot of Russian Communist im- 
perialism. Keep up your most laudable 
work. 

May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sm: The House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted by you to the House on March 8, 
1961, deserves the serious attention of every 
American. 

It is very important, at the present mo- 
ment, to study the true nature of our enemy 
and to gain help of our natural allies (sub- 
jugated nations) in our fight against Rus- 
sian imperialism, the clever tool of which 
communism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
H. Kostiw. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 20, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. Flood, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: Herewith I wish 
to express my deepest gratitude and my ap- 
preciation, to you, dear Mr. Representative, 
for your very important House Resolution 
211 to organize a Special Captive Nations 
Committee to study the fate of the subju- 
gated peoples in the Soviet Union and for 
your vigorous stand in the U.S. House of 
Representatives defending it, as I learned 
from the newspapers. I personally think the 
Captive Nations Committee when wisely 
created and properly conducted could be 
most helpful to clarify the cloudy minds and 
opinions of so many people about the work- 
ers paradise behind the Iron Curtain. 

Latvia, the country I came from, is an ex- 
ample of what one can expect to happen in 
some other nation—smali or large, it does 
not matter—when it is “liberated” from all 
freedom and human rights, conquered and 
forcibly occupied by the Soviet forces. The 
indescribable horror, mass deportations, ter- 
rible tortures, and genocide are brought in, 
as in my former country I witnessed with 
my own eyes. Thanks to the help of the 
US. Government I found shelter here. 
Therefore I am taking the privilege of ask- 
ing you, dear Mr. Representative, to use all 
your influence to bring this committee into 
being. It would give much needed moral 
support not only to the three enslaved na- 
tions as Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia, but 
also to the free world. 

Respectfully yours, 
ALINA STERSTINS. 
May 24, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your House Resolu- 
tion 211, submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, deserves the support of all Americans. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow's worldwide propaganda cam- 

in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 
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Therefore, I hope that the new Resoluton 
211 gets the full support of the Congress. 
Very truly yours, 5 
R. RIZNYK. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICH., July 6, 1961. 
Hon. DANTEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. FLoop: I have written my Con- 
gressman Mr. Forp] and requested his sup- 
port for House Resolution 211, creating a 
special committee on Captive Nations, which 
you introduced last March 8. 

In my opinion, this resolution is a very 
important one, because it marks a change in 
the trend of our dealings with the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. It seems to 
me that it has been the tendency of the free 
world, and particularly the United States, 
to let the Communists take the offensive in 
the cold war, while we ourselves have usually 
chosen the defensive. By doing so we have 
let the Communists make significant ad- 
vances all over the world, and we have done 
little constructive about it. 

I fee] that your resolution would change 
this trend. It would enable us to begin to 
carry the war to the enemy, to get a “foot 
in the door,” so to speak, by investigating 
and making public the deceit and brutality 
which are so prevalent in Eastern Europe and 
in other Communist-dominated areas of the 
world. The creation of this committee would 
expose one of Soviet Russia's sore spots. It 
would let our captive brothers in Eastern 
Europe know that we still care about them. 

It is heartening to note that others are 
already following your example and propos- 
ing other weapons for the cold war. 

I strongly support your resolution, and 
trust that from this beginning we will begin 
to carry out a great offensive for freedom 
throughout the world. 

Sincerely yours, A 
Davin J, DIEPHOUSE. 
Granp HAVEN, MICH., i 
Max 24, 1961. 

Dear Sm: Your House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House on March 8, 1961, has 
my complete support. 

It is very important at the present mo- 
ment to study the true nature of our enemy 
and to gain the help of our natural allies 


(subjugated nations) in our fight against 


Russian imperialism. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN HRUSZEWSKY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

Newark, ONIO, July t, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please send me more copies of 
House Resolution 211 which you introduced 
in the House on March 8, 1961. I am in 
favor of the resolution and want to know 
its outcome. 

Many times we Americans become rather 
disappointed when we see softness toward 
communism in our Government. Such a 
resolution as yours makes us feel that we 
still have men as our leaders who have our 
best interests at heart. 

I do not receive the Record, but I have a 
chance to read it frequently. I admire the 
Congress very much, and I know you will 
not let us and the captive nations down by 
failing to pass the resolution. I know how 
my friends and I feel. We want action. 
May I conclude my letter with a commenda- 
tion to you and our Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
ALLEN BINCKELEY. 


July 20 


UNITED UKRAINIAN 
War VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
Chicago. 
Hon. Dante. J. FLOOD, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Our organiza- 
tion, the United Ukrainian Veterans of 
America, branch of Chicago, wishes to con- 
gratulate you on your bold and farsighted 
move in introducing the resolution calling 
for the establishment of a permanent Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. Needless to say, such a 
committee is long overdue. One of the 
greatest problems confronting our Nation 
today is the Soviet Union, a prison house of 
many nations and peoples. 

These nations, ever eager and wanting to 
escape Soviet Russian slavery and despotism, 
constitute perennial weaknesses of the Soviet 
Union. Therefore, it is to our advantage to 
know these weaknesses, and to work in 
multiplying them. 

A Committee on the Captive Nations would 
serve as a reservoir of information and data 
on the various enslaved Nations in the 
U.S.S.R., which information could be made 
available to the U.S. Government and its 
various agencies. Its main function, how- 
ever, would be to inform the American people 
and the world at large on the state of affairs 
behind the Iron Curtain and assist the 
Government in formulating its policies with 
respect to the captive nations. 

We are writing our Congressmen, the 
Honorable Epwarp J. DeRwINskr and the 
Honorable DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI, asking 
them to support your resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
Capt. A. KUsHCHYNSKYS, 
Secretary. 
Col. V. DIACHENKO, 
Chairman. 
May 24, 1961. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211 you submitted to the House on March 
8, 1961, has my highest praise. 

With the weapons of truth that a special 
committee would forge, it would be possible 
to overwhelm Moscow's worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign in the newly independent 
and underdeveloped nations and elsewhere. 

I sincerely hope that your Resolution 211 
gets the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
TEOFIL CISZKEWYCZ. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

” PHILADELPHIA, PA., July 3, 1961. 
Hon. DAN NL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I wish to ex- 
press my sincerest gratitude and my appre- 
ciation to you for your resolution on the 
Captive Nations Committee and for your 
firm stand in the debates over it in the U.S. 
House of Representatives. I think the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee is much needed and 
will do a very important service not only to 
the subjugated peoples behind the Soviet 
frontier but to this country and to the whole 
Western World also. 

When the Soviet Army came to Latvia, I 
was forced to leave my country, my relatives. 
my friends, all my folks, and all my prop- 
erty behind. I was most pleased when I 
learned that the President of the United 
States had declared that the United States 
would not recognize the forcible annexation 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia by the 
Soviet Union. This gave the very hope that 
something could be done in the future and 
that the three Baltic nations are not for- 
gotten. I ask you to do all in your power 
to succeed with the Captive Nations Com- 
mittee. It will give much needed moral 
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support to the Latvians, Lithuanians, and 
Estonians still on the guard at the Baltic 
Sea, the first fortress of the West, and to 
all for whom freedom and human rights are 
Gear. 

Very respectfully yours, A 
Vrroins LANKA. 


How to Answer K.’s Saber Rattling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALPHONZO E. BELL, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the Berlin 
Crises has focused attention upon the 
international scene to an unprecedented 
degree. A searching analysis of the cur- 
rent Berlin chess match appeared on the 
editorial page of the Santa Monica 
Evening Outlook, the July 13 issue. To 
Call the attention of my colleagues to this 
extremely well-considered editorial from 
a highly respected newspaper in my dis- 
trict, I am including it as a part of these 
remarks: 

How To Answer K's Saner RATTLING 


Premier Khrushchev announced last week 
that the Soviet Union would answer the 
Militant stand of the Wertern Powers on 
Berlin by spending an additional 3 billion 
Tubles on its military establishment and 
Stopping the program of reducing the Red 
army. He also staged over Moscow an im- 
Pressive fiy-past of the latest types of Soviet 
attack plames and bombers, some powered 
With liquid rocket engines. 

As usual, the Russian dictator is casting 
the United States in the role of aggressor and 
Wwarmonger, when all the threats have come 
from him and bis East Berlin stooge, Walter 
Ulbricht. President Kennedy's warmonger- 
ing has consisted of promising that we would 
defend our rights in West Berlin, of naming 
Gen, Maxwell Taylor as his military adviser 
and holding a lot of conferences about what 
Wwe should do next. 

The President's reply to Khrushchey’s sa- 
ber-rattling was to call for a review of our 
Current defense appropriations, This would 
be a sound move if it were done without ben- 
efit of publicity. But by trumpeting it to the 
World our young President gives an impres- 
sion of weakness, as If he were not sure that 
We could stand up to Russia on the Berlin 
issue, that maybe we haven't bought enough 
Weapons with our current $42 billion defense 
appropriation. The announcement was also 
un invitation to congressiona] advocates of 
the B-70 bomber to increase our defense 
Spending by 82 or 83 billion more. Mr. 

hchey must be delighted at the success 
Of his ny-past demonstration of a new Soviet 
bomber which, if it is in production, invall- 
dates his previous boasts that Russia has 
enough intercontinental missiles of superior 
accuracy to destroy us. 

Meanwhile Mr. Kennedy refuses to do what 
dur top nuclear scientists and military ex- 
Perts have been for weeks and 
Months—namely, to tell the world that Rus- 
sia has blocked any agreement on banning 
nuclear tests, and that we will resume our 
testing in the interest of our own security. 
The President says world opinion would 
pilame us if we did that, forgetting that any 

orthright statement from himself on this 
Subject would take care of a world opinion 
z Ich seems to have been conjured up prin- 
‘Pally by Adlai Stevenson, India's Nehru, 
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and a few Protestant ministers in the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, The latter want 
the United States to play Little Red Riding 
Hood and lead the Communist wolf to world 
disarmament and world government by the 
United Nations. 

The crucial and all-important problem 
which Mr. Kennedy is facing is to convince 
Khrushchev that we will fight if need be to 
stop a Communist takeover of Berlin, that 
we mean what we say and will not be bluffed 
into another Munich. 

One way to convince Khrushchev, which 
is apparently under consideration, would be 
to mobilize our National Guard and Reserve 
forces on a standby basis. Another way 
would be to announce that we are going to 
resume our nuclear research, that Russian 
intransigence at Geneva has left us with no 
other alternative. A third way, which has 
hardly been mentioned by anyone in govern- 
ment, would be to take the propaganda 
offensive and challenge Russia anew to settle 
the German question by holding free elec- 
tions in both East and West Germany, 

Moscow is mortally afraid of this issue 
being raised, both because of East German 
discontent, and because of the impact on 
the subjugated peoples of Hungary, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, Mr. Khrushchev might 
well reconsider his plan to make a separate 
treaty with the East Germans, if we would 
broadcast to the world that we will not only 
keep all corridors open to Berlin but will 
demand that Russia finally honor Stalin's 
pledge at Yalta that free elections would be 
held in all the countries occupied by the 
Russian armies, 

This would mean telling Moscow, in effect, 
that if they want war over Berlin we will 
give them a war to liberate the captive peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe; a war in which we 
would quickly gain 100 million partisan 
allies. 

We think all three of these weapons should 
be used by President Kennedy, and the last 
would be especially feared by the Kremlin. 
The stirring eloquence with which Woodrow 
Wilson once pleaded for the self-determina- 
tion of captive peoples can be matched by 
John F. Kennedy if only he has the courage 
to go all the way and challenge Soviet 
tyranny at its most vulnerable point. If 
he will do this, Khrushchey will be 
for a Berlin peace conference within 30 days. 


The Juvenile Delinquency Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- OF 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


í OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
very interesting statements that has hit 
the press in the last few days is a state- 
ment by Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg that the juvenile delinquency 
problem is essentially a problem caused 
by the young people of the Nation hav- 
ing nothing to do. Of course his solu- 
tion and the solution to the Attorney 
General, Robert F. Kennedy, who also 
testified before a House Labor subcom- 
mittee, is for the Government to pro- 
vide work programs, or at least pro- 
grams to occupy their time. 

Secretary Goldberg would combat 
juvenile delinquency by providing for a 
vocational training program, public 
works employment, and a youth con- 
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servation corps. This of course follows 
pretty closely the line taken by the 
planners in all of these programs. 

My question is, would it not be better 
to let industry and private enterprise 
provide this training, as it has always 
done in the past? Through minimum 
wage legislation, we have priced the 
trainee out of the labor market. 
Through so-called child labor laws, we 
have prohibited employment of young 
people under 18 years of age. Now we 
are reaping the harvest of this planned 
economy in the form of juvenile delin- 
quency, and the answer, of course, is to 
plan some way for the Government to 
provide jobs and training programs. 

I include in this statement an edi- 
torial appearing in the July 13, 1961, 
edition of the Bennett County Booster, 
Martin, S. Dak., which gives the picture 
from an employer's point of view. The 
editorial is as follows: 

CONSIDER THE CAUSE 


No problem within the borders of this 
country has received so much attention 
within the past few years as has the juvenile 
delinquency problem. And no problem de- 
serves greater concern nor holds out greater 
implications, than does the problem of get- 
ting young people started off on the “right 
foot.” 

But how. we certainly would like to know, 
can we hope to achieve any satisfactory re- 
sults, when one segment of our thinking de- 
mands that we shield our youngsters from 
any practical experience that will prepare 
them for life, while another segment of our 
thinking holds that we must muster the ulti- 
mate of our resources (Federal aid, if you 
please) to immediately relieve the problem 
of our unemployed youth. 

Our present Fair Labor Standards Act vir- 
tually prohibits anyone under the age of 16 
years from being employed, especially if the 
type of employment is such that it takes ex- 
perience to develop a skill. 

It was only last November that the De- 
partment of Labor strengthened the law by 
prohibiting minors between the ages of 16 
and 18 from setting up, adjusting, repairing, 
or cleaning power-driven paper products ma- 
chines. This means that in the printing 
business, for example, it is a violation of the 
law to allow any youngster under the age of 
18 to learn to operate any machinery used in 
the printing business. 

This is a complete about-face from the 
policies of this Nation until a few years ago 
when youngsters went to work on such jobs 
as these and developed skills that made them 
capable of handling positions of responsi- 
bility by the time they were ready to go out 
into the world on their own. 

Now we have the Youth Opportunities Act 
of 1961, proposed by the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, the primary purpose of which is to 
acknowledge Federal responsibility for find- 
ing some solutions to the urgent need of 
young people in this country for training 
and useful employment to equip them for 
productive lives in our modern and fast 
changing economy,” to quote Secretary of 
Labor Arthur J. Goldberg. 

“The magnitude of the problem is such 
that the individual and his family cannot 
meet it unless the National Government as- 
sists our local communities in developing 
ways in which our young people can get the 
work experience and training needed to ac- 
quire necessary skills,” Goldberg explains. 

A new organization, the National Commit- 
tee for Children and Youth, has been hold- 
ing meetings in Washington recently on the 
unemployed youth in cities. The meeting 
is an outgrowth of the White House Confer- 
ence on Children. 
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The general concensus of opinion among 
the 400 delegates attending the meeting was 
in the direction of more Federal ald to youth. 

This, no doubt, would Include more taxes, 
some new bureaus and more Government 
employees to administer such a program. 

It is the Booster’s firm opinion that the 
real solution to the unemployed youth 
problem would come from a relaxation of the 
regulations provided in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

There is available employment for all who 
wish to work—especially in the Midwestern 
areas of the country. Many of the jobs 
these youngsters could handle is either 
pushed off on older employees who should be 
doing more responsible work, or it is not be- 
ing done at all. There are part-time jobs in 
which these young people could earn a little 
pocket money, begin to learn something 
about the inner workings of a business, and 
most important of all, learn how to work. 

But instead of attacking the cause of the 
problem, we seek to eliimnate only the re- 
sult. 


Civil Rights a Republican Imperative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the sub- 
ject of civil rights is one which demands 
our constant attention and concern. 
The present administration has taken 
certain laudable executive action on 
civil rights, but I believe that it has 
failed so far to assert the leadership 
necessary to initiate the action required 
by the Congress at this time. A recent 
editorial in the magazine Advance sees 
this failure sharply. I ask unanimous 
consent that this editorial be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Cuil. RIGHTS A REPUBLICAN IMPERATIVE— 
Democratic FAILURE PROVIDES New Oppor- 
TUNITY a. 

One of the many ironies of the civil rights 
imbroglio has been that the leadership of 
the movement for equal rights has often 
been relinquished to the radicals of the left, 
who have often persuaded grateful Negroes 
of the whole pattern of leftist sophistry. 
The platform at rallies of the Committee on 
Racial Equality is used for announcement 
of the next meeting of SANE or the Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee. The gatherings 
are flooded with socialist propaganda; the 
speeches are animated with mordant refer- 
ences to Republican politicians. 

Many leading socialists regard the ag- 
grieved Negro as the American most suscep- 
tible to their ideology and have diligently 
cultivated the favor of Negro leadership. 
Liberal Democrats, in spite of their quad- 
rennial miscegenation with their southern 
brethren, have consistently and overwhelm- 
ingly defeated the party of Lincoln in con- 
tests for the Negro vote. 

The arguments of the left are reenforced by 
the apparent indifference of the Republican 
right to the plight of the Negro. Barry 
GOLDWATER'S contention that the party 
should not appeal to the special interest of 
minorities, of course, does not help in ac- 
quiring their votes. Nor does National Re- 
view's insistence on an organic resolution of 
racial issues, their enthusiasm for Dixiecrats, 
and their crass and fanatic rancor toward 
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ADAM CLAYTON Pow. (not even Eleanor 
Roosevelt distresses them as much). 
Chances are that Negroes who saw the N.R. 
story on PowELL’'s tax fraud indictment en- 
titled, The Jig Is Up,“ were not amused. 

And, unhappily, it must be added that 
President Eisenhower's failure to take an 
emphatic moral stand on the issue under- 
mined the political effect of the splendid 
civil right record of this administration. 
The Democrats benefited more from the 
empty campaign theatrics of the Kennedy 
brothers than Republicans benefited from 
Eisenhower's 8 years of steady progress, also 
undercut by the conservative Republican al- 
liance with southern Democrats. 


THE ANOMALY OF PAILURE 


There is something anomalous about the 
inadequacy of the party on an igsue which a 
century earlier stimulated its birth. One of 
the ironies of the Civil War centennial is 
the current position of the Republican Party 
vis a vis the Negro. The party which pre- 
sided over most of the decisive moments of 
their emancipation failed in the 1960 elec- 
tion to win a third of the Negro vote. It 
goes without saying that even a slightly bet- 
ter performance would have produced a 
Nixon victory. 

The Kennedy administration, through ap- 
parently deliberate neglect, has now given the 
Republican Party an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to recapture its proper position in the 
vanguard of the moyement for Negro equal- 
ity. The prominent Negro journalist, Louis 
E. Lomax, reports a growing Negro disillusion- 
ment with the Democrats. The nonviolent 
protest movement exemplified by the free- 
dom buses, according to Lomax indicates the 
shattering of Negro faith in the govern- 
ment's will to live up to its own freedom doc- 
uments. In an article in the June 5 issue 
of the New Leader he predicts “a most amaz- 
ing summer: The slogan will be ‘Go South 
for your vacation’ and the South will be over- 
run by youths and adults, Negro and white, 
flouting the traditions of segregation.” 

In the face of this prospect Kennedy, as 
of this writing, still has failed to submit to 
the Congress one civil rights measure. His 
cynical and cowardly abandonment of the 
solemn pledges of his campaign is both a 
deceitful welshing on an obvious political 
debt to the group that elected him (Nixon 
got 51 percent of the white vote) and a 
reprehensible violation of a frequently pro- 
fessed moral commitment. Surely we are 
not to suppose that Kennedy believes in 
the justice of the segregationist position. 
But if not, we can only conclude that he 
is deterred by political considerations. He 
wants to roll his precious pork barrels 
through. Or is the author of “Profiles in 
Courage” afraid of LYNDON and Sam? 

The deceit is undeniable. In a Los An- 
geles speech in September, Kennedy declared, 
“So let us make it very clear that when the 
Democratic Party wrote its platform in July, 
it meant it in September and in November 
and in January. In 1961 I intend to see 
that those commitments are carried out.” 
In the same speech he urged the strengthen- 
ing of the Commission on Civil Rights, the 
endowment of the Attorney General with 
the power to enforce all constitutional 
rights, the abolition of discriminatory poll 
taxes and literacy tests, the passage of effec- 
tive antibombing and antilynching legisla- 
tion, and the strengthening of the legal 
framework which will allow us to advance 
toward equality of opportunity for all. 

It is now June and though a bill has finally 
been submitted by Congressman CELLER, it 
has received no support from the adminis- 
tration. Most of the ardent advocates of 
civil rights in the House and Senate have 
been curiously silent. The Democratic plat- 
form called for strong, active, persuasive and 
inventive leadership of the President of the 
United States. Unlike Eisenhower, who was 
inhibited by an interpretation of the consti- 
tutional functions of his office which limited 
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his acivity in this area, Kennedy has often 
professed his belief that the full power of the 
Presidency—moral and political—should be 
exerted in the cause of civil rights. Yet the 
President's action thus far as amounted to a 
reshuffling of President Eisenhower's Com- 
mittee on Government. Contracts—a body 
which both President Eisenhower and Labor 
Secretary James P. Mitchell considered in- 
adequate. ‘They requested a far stronger 
committee, legislatively established and en- 
dowed with powers to issue subpenas and 
impose sanctions. Senate Minority Leader 
Evererr M. DIRKSEN submitted legislation to 
this end earlier in the session. 


THE REPUBLICAN OPPORTUNITY 


But the Kennedy abdication on the |ssue 
is not in itself enough to insure a shift of 
Negroes toward the Republican Party. 
Rather, unless the Republicans make a dra- 
matic demonstration of their sincere, reso- 
lute, and effective determination to promote 
civil rights, Negroes will turn further to the 
left and become a dissident and embittered 
group in American politices. The virulent 
success of the extremist groups like the Black 
Muslims, the increasing number of Negroes 
involved in leftist protest against American 
foreign policy, and the emigration to Europe 
of many leading Negro intellectuals indicate 
that the process of Negro alienation is accel- 
erating. The freedom rides and sit-ins indi- 
cate that the Negro is not going to acquiesce 
much longer in the invidious privation of his 
rights. To quote Lomax again, It is now 
painfully clear that the Negro’s relief from 
injustice is, and will be, directly proportional 
to his ability to embarrass and pressure the 
Government during hours of International 
crisis.” 

The dangers portended in these develop- 
ments do not haye to be much elaborated. 
Yet the only way to avert them is to recap- 
ture the Negro’s faith in the efficacy of the 
legislative processes, the sincerity and res- 
olution of the national leadership, and the 
good will of the mass of white Americans. 
The alternative is further polarization of 
the antagonistic groups until they are ir- 
reconcilable, as in South Africa. The alter- 
native is a continuing crescendo of violence- 

With the default of the Democrats, the 
Republican opportunity in civil rights be- 
comes an urgent responsibility, and there 
is encouraging evidence that a considerable, 
though still inadequate, number of Republi- 
cans have recognized this. A good start is 
Senator DirKseENn’s bill to increase the power 
of the Commission on Government Contracts 
and to grant special Federal aid to school 
districts carrying out desegregation against 
State opposition. New York Congressman 
Joun Linosay’s extensive legislative pro- 
posals, if enacted, would provide a frame- 
work for a radical improvement in the post- 
tion of the Negro. The Lindsay bill in- 
cluded measures to give the Attorney Gen- 
eral greater civil rights enforcement powers 
in school and other tax-supported services. 
to establish a Federal fair employment 
practices law, to make discriminatory prac- 
tices in unions and businesses an unfair 
labor practice, and to provide technical as- 
sistance to localities being desegregated. 
Linpsay demanded administration backing 
for the program, 


YOUNG REPUBLICAN REPORT 


Another sign of a growing party recogni- 
tion of its urgent responsibilities was the 
Young Republican Federation's National 
Minority Resources Conference held in Chi- 
cago during the last 3 days of April. Ed- 
win T. Sexton, chairman of the minorities 
committee, asserted in an address to the con- 
ference. “The time for leadership is now. 
As never before, we have an opportunity to 
provide that leadership and to point the 
way. We have an op ty to lay the 
groundwork for victory in 1962 and 1964. As 
leaders in the Republican party, we have a 
great heritage.“ He urged a comprehensive 
program to recapture the minority vote, and 
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submitted a report to the national com- 
mittee urging the party to recruit a staff 
of minority leaders to work at the precinct, 
ward, State, and National levels; to renew 
the party leadership at the top; to encour- 
age Republican congressional candidates and 
Congressmen to get closer to their minority 
constituents; and to establish a positive 
civil rights record and keep improving it. 
Reports were submitted advocating exten- 
sive efforts in the areas of Young Republican 
Federation. affairs, political action, labor 
management, housing and urban renewal, 
health, education and welfare, and foreign 
affairs. 

These manifestations of Republican in- 
terest in minority rights, though encourag- 
ing and commendable, will not in them- 
Selves effect the necessary change in the 
image of the party, unless the pr ad- 
vocated are resolutely carried out with the 
professed support of all Republicans. Re- 
publicans should be careful to remember 
that State’s rights do not include the right 
to deprive minority groups of their con- 
stitutional liberties. They should remem- 
ber that the Dixiecrats are a Democratic 
albatross and that Republicans, by identify- 
ing themselves with them, obscure the true 
Democratic responsibility for obstruction of 
Negro progress. 3 

Finally, Republicans should remember that 
they betray the identity of their party and 
their country when they betray the cause of 
civil rights—which their party was formed 
to promote and their country was formed 
to embody. 

Yet as most party workers are aware, there 
are still three distinct positions on the 
Negro vote represented in the national com- 
mittee and in other party organizations. 
There is a strong element which considers 
the Negro yote a hopeless cause for Repub- 
licans; there is the cynical and ultimately 
self-defeating position that Negro vote is 
Purchasable; and there is the enlightened 
Position, by no means dominant though 
perceptibly on the ascendant, that the Negro 
vote can be acquired if the Republican 
Party Js willing to make a sincere and con- 
Scious appeal to Negro interests. 

At present no one of these positions really 
Prevails. There is no Negro on the national 
committee, few if any Negroes on any ad- 
visory subcommittee (except on minority af- 
fairs), and no staff of minority advisers 
or tacticlans on the campaign committees. 
It is even reported that a few of the minority 
rights advisers—old, entrenched professional 
Negroes—are in the group which believes 
Republicans should show their enlightened 
concern by buying the Negro vote. 

The challenge within the party is clear. 
Tt can be met by a total revamping of the 
Party apparatus on minority problems and 
Perhaps even more importantly by elimina- 
tion of the defeatist and apathetic attitude 
Which pervades much of the party leader- 
Ship. We cannot win unless we think we 
can win. A Republican prediction that the 
Negro vote is hopeless will become a self- 
fulfilling prophecy if expressed any longer. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
IN THE ues 3 
Monday, July 17, 1961 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, this 


Week is the second anniversary of Cap- 
tive Nations Week, 
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World War II raised Soviet Russia to 
the rank of great powers, and at the 
same time it took a world war to teach 
us the ugly and barbaric nature of the 
Soviet system. And no single act of that 
totalitarian tyranny has exposed its in- 
human side to the world as has her cap- 
ture and enslavement of a large number 
of East European nations behind the 
Tron Curtain. That is a shocking and 
heart-rending fact of our postwar world. 

Prior to the war these nations had 
constituted independent, sovereign states 
in their respective lands, stretching from 
the Baltic region to the European shores 
of the Black Sea. As the result of the 
war, and its aftermath, all of these were 
first overwhelmed by the Red army, then 
subdued and finally enslaved as the satel- 
lites of the Soviet Union. For more than 
16 years peoples in these countries, num- 
bering about 100 million, have been im- 
prisoned in their homelands, behind the 
impenetrable and inscrutable Iron Cur- 
tain. The fate of these peoples is a seri- 
ous concern of all leaders in the free 
world, and as they have worked for the 
freedom of these peoples in the past, so 
they will continue to do in years to come, 
until these peoples attain their freedom. 
On this Captive Nations Week we pledge 
to carry on the struggle for the freedom 
of all these nations. Instead of com- 
promising each Soviet inspired crisis 
which demands more of the free world 
legal position we should demand free- 
dom for Poland, Latvia, Lithuania and 
Estonia and the other captive nations. 
Let us make the Soviets defend their in- 
defensible positions on these captive 
nations. Let us demand free elections 
and continue to press for freedom until 
it becomes a reality for people every- 
where. 


J. Edgar Hoover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. PIRNIE.” Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of external peril, Americans can 
take special pride and comfort in the 
knowledge that the preservation of our 
internal security remains the responsi- 
bility of J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

His skillful and impartial administra- 
tion of the FBI has created a Govern- 
ment agency which discharges its vast 
responsibilities efficiently and fairly. 
Without trespassing upon the individual 
rights of our citizens, the FBI zealously 
pursues all who violate the law of the 
land. This task in no sense should be 
a partisan endeavor, and it is significant 
that Mr. Hoover’s aggressive, capable, 
and faithful discharge of important du- 
ties has won and retained the confidence 
and respect of four Presidents, their At- 
3 General, and the American peo- 
ple. 

His diligent, determined fight against 
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internal subversion has on countless oc- 
casions successfully thwarted Kremlin 
schemes to undermine us from within. 
The Communists know that as long as 
Mr. Hoover holds office, they will be con- 
fronted by a determined adversary, who 
fully understands their methods of oper- 
ation. His very presence on our national 
scene gives our people a sense of security. 

Mr. Speaker, as Representatives of the 
people, it is appropriate that we support 
and commend those public servants who 
by their performance have demonstrated 
complete devotion to our country. I 
know of no man who more clearly de- 
serves such commendation. 


West Virginia Coal Operators and Miners 
Oppose the $95 Million for Electric 
Generating Facilities at Hanford, Wash., 
Reactor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the Senate debate on July 18 on the 
authorization of appropriations for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, S. 2043, a 
member of that body stated on page 
11948 the following: 

The chief proponent in the House of the 
deletion of the $95 million for the Hanford 
generating facility said flatly that such a 
plant would displace coal, and implied that 
it would wipe out 191,360 man-days of min- 
ing employment or 37,911 coal cars. If this 
were true, I would be duty bound to vote 
against the $95 million item. But the 
gentleman's statement is off target, because 
coal has not been displaced, and eastern 
coal and coal-hauling railroads probably 
never will serve the region which would be 
serviced by electric power generated at Han- 
ford. 


As the sponsor of the amendment to 
strike the $95 million item from the 
House bill it is with pleasure that I ac- 
cept the title as chief proponent and in 
doing so I would like to mention the fact 
that the West Virgina coal operators 
and miners support my amendment to 
kill this $95 million authorization for 
electric generating facilities at the Han- 
ford reactor because as they say: “It is 
not in the best interest of the coal in- 
dustry.” 

The position of the United Mines 
Workers of America in opposition to this 
$95 million project is well known. Today 
a spokesman for the UMWA reiterated 
they are unequivocally opposed to the 
spending of $95 million for electric gen- 
erating facilities at the Hanford reac- 
tor. I think it should be understood 
that the bulk of the membership of the 
United Mine Workers of America is lo- 
cated in the State of West Virginia. 

In addition to the opposition by the 
miner himself the coal operator in West 
Virginia is opposed to the project as in- 
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dicated by the following self-explanatory 
telegrams: 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly urge your influence to eliminate 
from AEC authorization bill H.R. 7576 Proj- 
ect 6A6 providing for expenditure of $95 
million for addition of electric generating 
facilities to Hanford Reactor. This would 
contribute nothing to civillan nuclear power 
technology. Would put Government further 
in competition with taxpayers. Is not needed 
to meet area power requirements and would 
add further to Government-subsidized power, 

L. N. THOMAS, 
President, Carbon Fuel Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT., 
Member, House of Representatives, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Island Creek opposes inclusion $95 million 
electric generator facility at Hanford Reac- 
tor under H.R. 7576. Proposed Hanford con- 
version contrary to best interests coal indus- 
try. We support your amendment to re- 
move authorization $95 million for proposed 
conversion. 

Crem H. UNDERWOOD, 
Vice President, Island Creek Coal Co. 
HUNTINGTON, W. Va., July 10, 1961. 
Hon. James E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We oppose inclusion of $95 million for 
electric facilities at Hanford reactor under 
H.R. 7576. We believe that the proposed con- 
version of Hanford to the generation of power 
would be contrary to the best interest of the 
coal industry. We support your amendment 
to remove the authorization of $95 million 
for the proposed conversion. 

E. H. LARUE, 
Vice President, Princess Coal Sales Co. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 10, 1961. 
CONGRESSMAN JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: As a coal operator and 
taxpayer in West Virginia I heartily favor 
your amendment to delete appropriation of 
$95 mililon for Hanford, Wash., project in 
bill H.R. 7576. 

E. M. FREDERICK, 

President F. M. Frederick & Associates. 

BLUEFIELD, W. VA., July 11, 1961. 
Hon. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The proposed inclusion of $95 million for 
electric generating facilities at Hanford 
reactor under H.R, 7576 is not in the best 
interest of the coal industry. We support 
your amendment to remove the authoriza- 
tion. 

ASHLAND MINING CORP., 
W. W. WALKER, President. 


Mr. Speaker, the following telegram re- 
ceived from Mr. A. P. Bundy, vice presi- 
dent of the Glenn Brooke Coal Co., of 
Weirton, W. Va., sums up the opposition 
of not only the coal operator from West 
Virginia but in the States of Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


Wetton, W. Va., July 12, 1961. 
Hon, JAMES E. Van ZANDT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your continuing the adoption of your 
amendment in limiting the $95 million re- 
actor (700,000 kilovolt-amperes) being con- 
structed by the Atomic Energy Commission 
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in the Bonneville area, State of Washington, 
meets with a lot of approval in this area, 
particularly in the States of Ohio, West Vir- 
gEinla, and Pennsylvania. If the limitation 
is impossible, it is suggested that the bill be 
discarded in its 9 for the following 
reasons: 

1. Large reactors not economical at this 
time particularly since an abundance of coal 
is in existence. 

2. Power will be pushed from Bonneville 
through the TVA and eastern points where 
they are promoting an extra high transmis- 
sion setup thereby causing additional unem- 
ployment in the stricken coal fields of West 
Virginia. 

GLENN BROOKE Coat Co., 
A. P. Bunpy, Vice President. 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to call the atten- 
tion of the House to Mr. Bundy’s com- 
ments contained in his telegram when he 
says, first, large reactors not economical 
at this time, particularly since an abun- 
dance of coal is in existence; and, sec- 
ondly, power will be pushed from Bonne- 
ville to the TVA and eastern points 
where they are promoting an extra high 
transmission setup, thereby causing ad- 
ditional unemployment in the stricken 
coalfields of West Virginia. 

May Isay to the gentleman in the other 
body who said that I was off target the 
facts as furnished above prove that my 
amendment to kill the $95 million proj- 
ect is in line with the thinking of the 
coal operator and miner of West Virginia 
as well the operator and miner in Penn- 
lsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Utah, and 
Wyoming many of whom sent me tele- 
grams in support of my amendment. 


Do We Need Federal Aid to Education? 
Question Is Debated on the American 
Forum by Senator Strom Thurmond, of 
South Carolina, and Senator Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it 
was my privilege several months ago to 
participate in a radio debate on the 
question of Federal aid to education with 
the articulate junior Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Taurmonp]. 

Our discussion ranged over a rather 
wide field of issues within this general 
area, and though the Senate has already 
passed the bill authorizing Federal funds 
for public primary and secondary 
schools, the measure is still a matter of 
controversy in the other body. 

Because the views expressed by Sena- 
tor -THURMOND and myself represent 
quite explicit and marked differences in 
political philosophy, it occurred to me 
that they might help shed some further 
light on the discussion of this vital ques- 
tion which continues in Congress and in 
the Nation at large. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that the transcript of 
the American Forum” debate between 
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Senator Strom THurmonp and myself 
be printed in the Appendix to the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be prinsed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Do WE NEED FEDERAL Am To EpucaTion?— 
QUESTION Is DEBATED By SENATOR STROM 
THURMOND, DEMOCRAT, or SOUTH CARO- 
LINA, AND SENATOR- JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, WITH THEO- 
DORE GRANIK, AS MODERATOR 


The Announcer. This is the “American 
Forum of the Air,” America’s first discussion 
program. 
Meet Senator Strom THURMOND, 

Senator THurmMonp. Federal aid to educa- 
tion is unconstitutional, unwise, unneces- 
sary, and uneconomic. 

The ANNOUNCER. And Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH. 


Senator RANDOLPH, Federal aid to educa- ` 


tion is absolutely necessary if we are to give 
the maximum opportunity to the young 
people of America. 

The ANNouNCcER, Who will discuss Do We 
Need Federal Aid to Education?" Now here 
is the moderator of the “American Forum,” 
Mr. Theodore Granik. 

Mr. Grantk. How can we solve the prob- 
lem of the ever-increasing school popula- 
tion, classroom shortage and lack of quali- 
fied teachers? 

President Kennedy in the state of the 
Union message said Federal grants for both 
higher and public school education can no 
longer be delayed. Is this the responsibility 
of the Federal Government or will the States 
be able to solve this problem without inter- 
vention? To debate this crucial issue we 
are pleased to have as our guests Senator 
Strom THURMOND, of South Carolina, who 
has opposed Federal aid to education, and 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia, who has been one of its outstanding 
proponents. 

Senator THURMOND, does Congress have 
jurisdiction in the field of education? 

Senator THurmonp. Neither Congress nor 
the National Government has jurisdiction 
in the field of education. Under the tenth 
amendment to the Constitution, all powers, 
all flelds not delegated to the national gov- 
ernment are reserved to the States. The 
word “education” is not even to be found 
in the U.S. Constitution. The field of edu- 
cation has never been delegated to the Na- 
tional Government. Therefore, it is reserved 
to the States. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, of course the 
right of the Federal Government to enter the 
field of education has already been proved. 
We have had it in many legislative acts 
which have been the law of the land. And 
there is a need for Federal assistance and the 
results of such assistance will be beneficial 
to the country. I could discuss, of course, 
the general welfare clause of the Constitu- 
tion, article I, section 8, clause 1, which em- 
powers the Federal Government to give as- 
sistance to the States for their public school 
systems. 

Senator THURMOND, That section of the 
Constitution does not give the power to the 
National Government to give assistance to 
the States. The welfare clause is considered 
in conjunction with the national defense 
clause. The fields of jurisdiction of the 
National Government are listed in the Con- 
stitution. Such as national defense, inter- 
state commerce, foreign affairs, coining 
money, and so forth. Education is not even 
mentioned there. 

Senator RanDOLPH. I should like to say to 
my distinguished colleague from South Caro- 
lina that I am sure he would agree that 
during the last 40 years or so, the general 
interpretation is as I have indicated. And I 
suggest that the Constitution, which is a 
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part of the organic law of the United States, 
undergoes, I believe, a slow progress and a 
slow process of evolution in the meaning 
that it has in connection with the total 
body of law. 

Senator THURMOND. That is a meaning 
that some people have placed upon it but 
that is not what the authors of the Oon- 
stitution wrote in it. There are only two 
Ways to amend the Constitution. They are 
listed in the Constitution and unless those 
methods are followed, any other interpreta- 
tion, in my opinion, is wrong. It is true that 
we have gone into certain specialized fields 
of education in the last 40 years, but that is 
no reason we should go any further. Two 
wrongs don't make a right. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, I would like to 
ask, when we speak of specific education pro- 
grains of the Federal Government, what 
about the Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 

tional Act of 1917 Now do you approve or 

did you approve of the purposes? Of course, 

- Safeguards were written in the regulation. 
Senator THURMOND. That was passed dur- 
ing the World War I to get more mechanics 
and then afterward it was expanded and 
has been gradually expanded. But even 
there the Federal Government is exercising 
control. They have put out a booklet of 

108 pages of directions. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, now I have here 

& questionnaire which was sent out by the 

US. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in reference to enrollment, and 
teachers, and school housing and I have read 
All these questions carefully and I must re- 
Spectfully disagree with my colleague. 

Now what about the GI bill of rights, an- 
Apei Federal participation after World War 


Senator THURMOND, I think that would tie 
in with military service and national defense 
and there might have been some basis there 
for the National Government to enter that 
field, It was a phase of compensating for 
those who served in the service, which is a 
Part of the national defense. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I think then we could 
refer to the Morrill Act relating to our land- 
grant colleges. These were established with 

eral funds and I think the sole element 
of Federal control which was retained is the 
Prescription that those colleges must main- 
tain, Senator Tuurmonp, Reserve Officer 
Training Corps units. I mention that the 
economy and the variety, diversity of educa- 
tion offered by these institutions—and you 
& product of one of these institu- 
tions 

Senator TuHurmonp. That is right. 

Senator RANDOLPH, Clemson College 

Senator THurmonn. That ls correct. 

Senator RaNDOLPH. Federal money went to 
Clemson College and so in a sense you are a 
Product of an institution which received 
the benefits of Federal funds. 

Senator THURMOND, A great many of these 
Specialized programs have been established 
by the National Goyernment but still there 
is no authority under the Constitution. In 
1958 they called it the “National Defense Ed- 
Ucation Act.” They tried to tie it in with 
national defense but they really couldn't do 
-it and in my opinion that is unconstitu- 
Scone I don’t think there is the authority 

Senator RANDOLPH. I desire to inquire: 
How do you feel about the Federal assistance 
Which has been given to those States which 
nave federally impacted areas? South Caro- 
ina received during the fiscal year of 1960 
Federal funds amounting to about $3.5 mil- 
lon, and almost $3 million of that was for 
the operation and mainténance of schools 

the federally impacted areas of the State 
ot South Carolina. 

Senator Tuurmonp. The areas that have 
military installations benefit greatly from 
those installations and they should be able 
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to care for their children. However, there 
would be more basis in a case of that kind 
because again that is tied in with national 
defense. An Army camp or an airbase or 
something else where the Federal Govern- 
ment brings in a lot of schoolchildren that 
the district doesn’t plan for and therefore 
the Federal Government feels an obligation 
by bringing in those soldiers and airmen and 
so forth, to help to support the education of 
those children of the servicemen. 

Senator RANDOLPH. May I respond by say- 
Ing that I understand when you were a 
member of the State Senate of South Caro- 
lina, and an able member, that there were 
Federal funds coming into South Carolina 
under our programs of work by the Federal 
Government, where schools were constructed 
in South Carolina, with both Federal and 
State funds, and I believe you supported the 
funds to match the Federal Government. Is 
that not true? 

Senator THurRMOND. Back in the Roosevelt 
days, during the days of depression some 
funds came to South Carolina and the South 
Carolina General Assembly matched some of 
those funds, I wouldn't say whether I sup- 
ported them or not. I don't recall just now 
what the situation was. 

Mr. Granix. Sometimes you ask questions: 
Is it wise, is It necessary, is it economical, 
Would you care to discuss any of these? Is 
it wise? 

Senator THURMOND: Well, I don't think it 
is wise because I think it leads to Federal 
control. As I mentioned, under the Smith- 
Hughes Act, there is a booklet of 108 pages 
of directions, there. In the 1956 Highway 
Act there were provisions there controlling 
wages and the location of the highways in 
the States. And recently out in the State 
of Oregon the question came u n 
had one color of centerline on their high- 
way. The National Government says “If 
you get Federal aid, you've got to change 
that to another color.” Oregon had to 
change, 

Federal control follows Federal aid, and I 
think it goes back to a—— 

Mr. GrRanik, Senator, may Senator RAN- 
DOLPH answer that and we will come back 
to you. : 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, of course I think 
that this is the old argument used against 
State ald to education and now it is the 
argument against Federal aid to education. 
And frankly, today we are a mobile people. 
We are, in the State of West Virginia, having 
a loss of our population, some of it going, 
of course, to South Carolina, and so we are 
a nation which is not the Nation constituted 
as we were before. There was a time, cer- 
tainly, when we attempted locally to handle 
these problems, “Even now in South Caro- 
lina a greater burden has been assumed 
there than the proportion assumed by a 
number of other States for local schools. 

I point out that, in 1959-60, South Caro- 
lina contributed 71.9 percent of all its reve- 
nue to local elementary and secondary 
schools, and, Senator THurmMonp and Mr. 
Granik, that was only surpassed by three 
States: Delaware, Louisiana, and Georgia. 

Senator THURMOND. Yes. We have made 
& fine effort to help our schools and we have 
done a good job. 

Senator RANDOLPH. But you haven't kept 
up. You are legging behind. We are lagging 
behind in West Virginia. 

Senator THurmonp. Well, I have a tele- 
gram here from the Governor of South 
Carolina which I think explains our posi- 
tion: 

“South Carolina ranks 48th in per capita 
income and second in school-age population 
compared to civilian population. In addi- 
tion to local supplements more than half 
of our State's budget is for public school 
education. As a result of this effort, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's Special Study Commission 
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found that no child in South Carolina was 
being denied an education as a result of a 
lack of schoolrooms or teachers. Certainly 
if South Carolina can care for the education 
of her children without Federal aid, the 
other States can, too.“ 

Senator RANDOLPH., I can understand the 
position which has been expressed but I 
must come back to the 

Senator THURMOND. We have put on a 3- 
percent sales tax in our State that goes to 
education. We also have an income tax. I 
believe the State of West Virginia doesn't 
have an income tax. 

Senator RANDOLPH. It has been enacted by 
the State Legislature now in session. 

Senator THurmonp. And I don't believe 
you have a sales tax that goes to education. 
You have a 2-percent sales tax on gross 
sales that goes into your general revenue 
but not for schools. And then you have 
recently put on 1 percent for welfare, I 
believe, temporarily. 

Senator RANDOLPH, A high percentage of 
general revenue in West Virginia is paid out 
in aid to local public schools. As to per 
capita expenditures, in 1958 for all public 
education, California led all the States with 
u $130 average. West Virginia was 43d with 
about $65. And South Carolina, with per 
capita expenditures of $64 was 44th. 

State and local expenditures for all pub- 
lic-education as percent of general expendi- 
tures of State and local governments, finds 
South Carolina with about 40 percent, Cali- 
fornia with 37 percent, West Virginia with 
about 38. But the fact is that the State of 
South Carolina and the State of West Vir- 
ginia, which spend as much per capita on 
public education as does California, would 
have to devote, Senator Taurmonp, approxi- 
mately 80 percent of total State and local 
expenditures to the purposes of education. 
This is a manifest impossibility. 

As the case now exists, South Carolina, as 
you have said, is already making a greater 
effort than all but six States and West Vir- 
ginia is in the top one-third. But we are 
falling behind, falling behind badly. We 
Americans are, I repeat, a mobile people. 
There was once a time when people lived 
and died within 50 miles of where they 
were born, but now we are not exclusively a 
nation in which it is entirely the local re- 
sponsibility to take care of the schools. 

Senator THurmMonp. Well, the per capita 
income in West Virginia is $1,674 per year. 
In South Carolina it is only $1,218 per year. 
In 1958 the personal income per school age 
child in South Carolina was $4,257 per year 
and in West Virginia, $5,693 per year. 

If you made the same efforts to care for 
your school children in West Virginia as 
we do in South Carolina you would have no 
trouble doing it. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Oh, no, we are 
that effort, sir. South Carolina and West 
Virginia are almost tops in that 

Senator THURMOND. Let me finish, now. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Yes, sir, 

Senator THurmonp. Where does your 
Federal money come from if the Federal 
Government pays it? It comes from the 
fame source: the taxpayer. The same West 
Virginia taxpayer or South Carolina tax- 
payer is going to pay the bilis. Now the 
money comes in the form of personal income 
taxes to the Federal Government, and out of 
a $84 billion budget, 52 percent of it comes 
from personal income. Twenty-eight per- 
cent of it comes from corporation income. 
Eleven percent from excise taxes. Nine per- 
cent from other taxes. 

The taxpayer is paying it whether it is 
paid through the National Government or 
through the States, 

Now you might say, Well, since it is on 
the personal income, the rich people pay 
it.” I just want to say that is incorrect be- 
cause the record shows that only 13 percent 
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of the amount that comes in, of this amount 
of over about $44 billion, is paid by those 
above the minimum bracket. That is from 
20 percent to 91 percent. Eighty-seven per- 
cent is paid by the lowest minimum of 20 
percent rate. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Now you have spoken 
about your Governor's position and we know 
your position. But the Office of Education 
of the United States, not with its own in- 
formation but, may I remind Senator 
THURMOND, from information which is sent 
in by the school district superintendents, 
indicates that in the fall of 1958, you had 
more than 17,600 students in excess of your 
capacity to care for those children. In the 
fall of 1959 they had increased to almost 
22,000, and in the fall of 1960, you had about 
24,000 boys and girls in South Carolina who 
were not given opportunity, the proper nor- 
mal opportunity, for classroom instruction. 
There is a shortage throughout the Nation. 
There is a shortage of facilities in South 
Carolina and in West Virginia. And I come 
back to this point, namely, that 40 million 
Americans change their place of residence 
every year. 

Senator THurmonp. Your figures are in- 
correct. They were obtained by juggling. 
In 1954 we had a shortage of classrooms, 
here, according to the Office of U.S. Educa- 
tion, of $70,000. In 1956 they had reduced 
to 176,000. In 1958 this had reduced to 
140,000. In the fall of 1959, this had reduced 
to 132,000. In the fall of 1960, this had re- 
duced to 142,000. 

Now this last figure is 10,000 more than 
the fall of 1959, but that was obtained in 
this way: The Office of Education instructed 
the people making the survey that if any 
classroom had 1 child more than 36 
then you would put in for an entire class- 
room for that child. 

Now that is the way those figures were ob- 
tained. For instance, they had 1,859 school- 
rooms put in for South Carolina. We don't 
need those schoolrooms. The Governor 
of the State says we don't need those school- 
rooms. Those figures of the Office of Edu- 
cation were obtained in that manner and 
are incorrect. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Would you indict the 
school administrators and superintendents 
of the State of South Carolina? Certainly 
the people of South Carolina 

Senator THurmonp, I indict the Office of 
Education for telling them to put in for 
an extra classroom when there was only 1 
child more above 36 in that classroom. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I say that this is not 
the fancy of any Washington bureaucrat. 
The local school district administrators have 
given these 

Senator THurMoND, They have followed 
the directives from Washington which were 
unreasonable and 

Mr. GRANIK. You were a school superin- 
tendent? 

Senator THURMOND. I am a former teacher 
and a former school superintendent. And 
nobody believes in education more than I do. 
But I think I realize the dangers of this 
Federal control in education. ê 

Senator RANDOLPH. I want to go back to 
this point: The normal capacity in the 
country—and I am certain Senator THUR- 
MOND would agree, is 30 students per room 
at the elementary level and that is criteria 
which is established, not in Washington, but, 
in South Carolina. 

Senator TaurMonp. I repeat: I have an- 
swered your question that the figures have 
been juggled by the Office of Education by 
asking the questions in such a way that if 
they answered them they would tend to 
indict and show the need when there really 
wasn't a need. As the Governor says in his 
telegram. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well I am delighted to 
say that the Governor of West Virginia is 
interested in the passage of Federal aid to 
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education and at the State level in West 
Virginia we would determine, if the legisla- 
tion is passed in the Congress in this way, 
to use the money for help to teachers’ sal- 
aries or for additional classrooms, as local 
needs would indicate. 

Senator THurRMOND. They claim there ts a 
teacher shortage. Well in the fall of 1960 we 
had 55,000 more teachers than we did in the 
fall of 1959. And the record shows that we 
are averaging 64,000 former teachers going 
back into the teaching profession. The rec- 
ord shows further that we have more teach- 
ers who are coming back—more people who 
are coming back into teaching than are go- 
ing out of teaching. And the record also 
shows that of the graduating classes we have 
more going into teaching, 

For instance, in 1948, only 21 percent went 
into teaching. In 1957, 32 percent. By now 
it is about 34 or 35 percent. So we are filling 
this need. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Of course we disagree 
on this violently, naturally, but pleasantly. 
There is a teacher shortage in the United 
States, 

Senator THuRMOND, Well, these are the 
figures of the Office of Education. 

Senator RANDOLPH. You just said the Of- 
fice of Education can’t be trusted in figures. 
You said that a moment ago with reference 
to South Carolina figures. 

Senator THurmonp, The way they juggled 
their figures on classrooms I said was abso- 
lutely incorrect and immoral! if you want to 
call it that. 

Senator RanpoLPH. Well, if we find jug- 
gling in one place, we can expect Juggling in 
another. 

Senator THURMOND. Well, we probably 
will. That is the reason why you can’t rely 
altogether on those Each State I 
think is meeting its obligations. 

Mr, GRanrk. May I read a brief quote from 
& recent article by Ralph McGill, editor of 
the Atlantic Constitution, in which he says 
“There are many schools in the great cities 
where the lack of opportunity in classrooms 
is equally deplorable. There are rural 
schools in all areas of the Nation where the 
need is vast.” 

Would you comment on that, Senator 
THURMOND? Do you feel that need is bad? 

Senator THURMOND. Ralph McGill doesn't 
represent the South. Ralph McGill is one 
of these do-gooders. If he had his way there 
would be a centralized government here in 
Washington powerful enough to bring about 
a dictatorship, almost. 

The question here again, I think boils 
down to this: Do you favor a- powerful cen- 
tral government controlling the lives of the 
people or are you going to follow the Con- 
stitution and let the people in each State 
handle their matters, as they are given to 
them under the Constitution as provided in 
the 10th amendment to the Constitution? 

Senator RANDOLPH. I must take issue with 
Senator THurMonp about Ralph McGill. 
He is one of the most 

Senator THurmonp. I thought you would, 
because you think more like Ralph McGill. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I am delighted to 
think with him. 

Senator THURMOND, I don't believe like 
Ralph McGill. He believes in centralized 
government. I believe in the rights of the 
States as reserved to them under the Con- 
stitution. 

Senator RANDOLPH. I am delighted that 
in the city of Atlanta in the South there is 
such an editor as Ralph McGill, the editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution. 

Senator THURMOND. And the people of 
the South don't consider him a southerner. 
He has betrayed the South, he has not rep- 
resented the South, he has represented the 
North. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, why do we want 
to be considered as southerners, or west- 
erners—— 
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Senator THURMOND. No southerner today 
would be a columnist in the North if he 
hadn't betrayed the South and he is a 
columnist for a lot of northern newspapers. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, Senator THUR- 
MOND, why don't we consider ourselves as 
part of the Union, not as southerners or 
westerners, or easterners? 

Senator THurmMonp. That is what we want 
to do and follow the Constitution and let 
each State provide for its responsibilities 
as provided in the Constitution and that is 
what I am trying to get you to do now. 

Mr. Grantx. Senator, you raise the point, 
Is it economical?” 
cuss that now? 

Senator RANDOLPH. Certainly it is eco- 
nomical. I think that the need, naturally, 
is Paramount. And the legislation which 
was passed in the Senate during the 86th 
Congress, which I supported and which Sen- 
ator THURMOND opposed, called for the State, 
the local level, to determine whether the 
money was to be used for additional class- 
rooms or for equalization of teachers’ 
salaries. 

Senator THURMOND. Why is it not eco- 
nomical? It will cost the National Govern- 
ment more to put up a school building. It 
will cost them more to put up a State capitol. 
It will cost them more to put up an office 
building than it does the States or the local 
people, Furthermore, their money has to 
be collected from the taxpayers. It will come 
to Washington, go through a wringer, take 
out about one-third of it and send the rest 
back. It is very uneconomical. It is well 
known that the States and the local people 
can do things very much cheaper than the 
National Government, 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, haven't we writ- 
ten into legislation for Federal education aid 
provisions for control at the local level? 
Wasn’t that in the bill as we passed it? 
Won't it be in the bill as it passes again? 

Senator THURMOND, It doesn’t mean a 
thing. They will issue regulations and di- 
rections up here and right now it has been 
suggested that this administration is going 
to issue an Executive order providing that no 
money will go to schools that practice segre- 
gration. There is nothing in the law about 
it. Where is the power coming from? The 
Executive power is tremendous. And some- 
times it is abused and if the President does 
this he is going to abuse his power here, but 
yet he will do it. And with the Congress 
constituted like it is today, both parties 
being afraid of the minority groups and 
afraid to take steps to do what they ought 
to do, then you can expect such action to 
take place. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Of course Senator 
THURMOND was not for President Kennedy 
and I was for President Kennedy. 

Senator THurmonp. How do you know I 
wasn't for President Kennedy? 

Senator RANDOLPH. Well, if you were for 
him, say so. 

Senator THurRMOND. I never made any 
statement in that race either way. I simply 
refused to endorse him. I didn’t want to 
endorse either one of them. 

Senator RANDOLPH. You were neutral? 

Senator THURMOND. I felt people would 
be disappointed with whichever one was 
elected because of what they stood for here- 
tofore. 

Senator RANDOLPH. We will have Federal 
education aid legislation which I believe will 
be passed in the 87th Congress, in the Sen- 
ate and in the House and when that legis- 
lation is passed it will go to the President 
of the United States and he will sign that 
legislation into law. That is my firm con- 
viction. I know Senator THURMOND is ener- 
getic and he is capable and I know he is 
sincere, I believe, however, a majority of 
the Congress of the United States in 1961 
will deter Lime that we must move forward 
on this frontier, as it were, to develop a 
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better program of education for the children 
Of the United States. Deficiencies now are 
Rot being met. It is a responsibility of the 
Federal Government. 

Senator THURMOND. The Federal Govern- 
ment may do that, but it will be the great- 
est mistake the National Government has 
ever made. Someone has said “If you want 
to control the lives of the people, then you 
Bet control of education.” That is the way 
Hitler and Mussolini, by working through 
the young people, were finally able to main- 
tain a dictatorship. I am violently opposed 
to Federal ald to education. It won't be 
Jong until there will be instructions issued 
as to regulations for every detail of the 
School system. They will prescribe the cur- 
Ticulum—they may not start out with it 
but you have seen how the Federal power 
goes, once the Federal Government enters a 
Particular field. 

Senator RanpotrpxH, Senator, that is fancy. 
That is not factual. Now—— 

Senator THuRMOND. No, that is not fancy. 
I just cited you about Oregon out here with 
the highways. 

Senator RANDOLPH.: You have talked about 
Oregon. Are you against Federal aid to 
highways? 

Senator THurmonp, No, that is provided 
in the Constitution. There is the national 
defense. There is a reason for that. There 
is a ground for it in the Constitution. There 
is no ground for education. The word “Edu- 
Cation” is not even mentioned in the 
Constitution. 

Senator RANDOLPH, Well of course I dis- 
agree with the connotation of the statement 
made. 

Senator THvurmMonp. You point out to me 
Where education is mentioned in the Con- 
Stitution and I will withdraw my objections. 

Senator RANDOLPH. When the Congress 
Passes a bill and the President signs it we 
will have proof 

Senator Nrunztoxb. That is no evidence, 
because the Congress does it. The Congress 
doesn't always 

Mr. Grantx. I am sorry, gentlemen, I must 

Our time is up- Thank you Sen- 


terrupt. 
Stor JENNINGS RANDOLPH and Senator STROM. 


onp for being our guests on the 

Forum of the Air. Now this is 

Theodore Granik, bidding you goodbye from 
the Nation‘'s Capital. 


Federal Debt Will Reach the Moon Before 
We Do 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
Ported and voted for H.R. 6874, the origi- 
nal House authorization for NASA. It 
Provided $120 million more that the ad- 

tration budget figure. NASA offi- 
3 testifled that it provided adequate 


The conference report, voted this date, 
Provided $407 million more than the 
Original bill. Under the circumstances 
I could not support the conference re- 
Port. This unjustified indrease amounts 
to over $10 for each American family, 
and should not be handled in such a 
Casual, if not irresponsible manner. 

At the rate we are going, the Federal 


oe will reach the moon long before we 
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If we continue this procedure of boost- 
ing authorizations without providing ad- 
ditional tax revenue, we will renew in- 
flation and thus endanger the Republic 
we are so anxious—through NASA and 
other activities—to preserve. 


Patriotism, Old-Fashioned? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a speech I made to 
the Cincinnati Chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution at its annual 
observance of Flag Day on June 10, 1961: 

PATRIOTISM, OLD FASHIONED 


The fact that we meet here today to pay 
respect to the flag of our country and what 
it represents would have been applauded 
when I was a boy by all Americans. Today, 
however, there is a fast-growing, cynical seg- 
ment of the populace which scorns and scoffs 
at any mention of patriotism. 

To them, patriotism is old fashioned. To 
them, any show of reverence or respect for 
the flag is a display of childish emotionalism, 
unless it happens to be the banner of the 
United Nations. To them, Americanism is 
not even secondary to one-worldism. To 
them, the American heritage and basic con- 
stitutional rights should be chipped away 
when welfare-statism or political expediency 
demands, 

The fact is that the so-called executive 
agreements, made in violation of the Con- 
stitution at Potsdam, Teheran, and other 
summit conferences, many provisions of 
which are still kept secret, are in a great 
measure responsible for the precarious posi- 
tion in which the United States finds itself 
today. These circumyenters of the Consti- 
tution just last week pushed for more secret 
executive agreements at Paris and Vienna— 
agreements that are actually treaties and, 
under the Constitution, require ratification 
by the Senate of the United States. The 
long-established policy of “open covenants, 
openly arrived at has also become old 
fashioned and has been relegated to the 
junkyard. S 

Almost anyone who is an active member of 
one or more of our. fast-waning patriotic or- 
ganizations, who believes that Flag Day, Me- 
morial Day, and the Fourth of July should 
mean more than just another day of recrea- 
tion away from the job, free from the cares 
and concerns of a nation that is presently 
engaged in a war for survival with interna- 
tional communism, is cynically and derisively 
called a flag waver by the leftwing in this 
country. 

One automatically is scornfully tagged as a 
“superpatriot” by our friends in the ACLU 
and other leftwing groups when he argues 
that the safety and security of 180 million 
Americans—yes, their very survival—is just 
as important as the rights of the Commu- 
nists in this country and those who con- 
sistently front for them, and that, when 
these respective rights are in direct conflict 
and a choice becomes necessary, the secur- 
fl of 180 million Americans must pre- 
vail. 

One is contemptuously branded a super- 
patriot, witch hunter, and even Fascist when 
he questions the propriety of a U.S. Senator 
lending the prestige of the U.S. Senate to 
the Emergency Civil Liberties Committee, the 
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most notorious and dangerous Communist- 
dominated and controlled organization in 
the United States—an organization whose 
chairman is an identified Communist pres- 
ently under indictment for failure to answer 
questions concerning his Communist activi- 
ties—an organization whose west coast exec- 
utive director is now serving time, after the 
Supreme Court affirmed his conviction for 
refusal to answer concerning his Communist 
activities—an organization whose objectives 
are the discrediting of J. Edgar Hoover, the 
weakening of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the abolition of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities and the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Internal Security, and 
the repeal of the Smith Act, the Internal Se- 
curity Act, the Communist Control Act, and 
other security measures. 

One immediately becomes a puffed-up pa- 
triot and is put on the defensive by these 
pseudointellectuals when he believes that 
students who want money from their Gov- 
ernment under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act or from the National Science 
Foundation should affirmatively acknowledge 
their loyalty to the Government of the 
United States and disclaim membership in 
any organization advocating its overthrow. 
One is scoffed at by this group as immature 
when he argues that the National Defense 
Education Act, as its name implies, was cre- 
ated In the interests of national defense and, 
therefore, it seems proper that every safe- 
guard should be taken that such an act is 
not used by those who are, to say the least, 
indifferent or lukewarm to our national in- 
terests or sympathetic to the aims and ob- 
jectives of the Communist conspiracy which 
the act was set up to defeat. 

One is charged with being a fuzzy thinker 
when he asks these anti-loyalty-oath people 
why they oppose loyalty oaths when they so 
readily sanction every public official from 
dogeatcher to President taking an oath to 
support and defend the Constitution of the 
United States. No one objects to a boy who 
is drafted into the armed services being re- 
quired to swear allegiance to the United 
States and to defend it against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic, with his life if need 
be 


These people raise no objection to taking 
an oath when joining a fraternal organiza- 
tion. Somehow we hear no complaint from 
certain professors and certain members of 
the clergy when a person joining the church 
of his choice is required to most solemnly 
acknowledge his adherence to the tenets of 
that particular religious faith. We still feel 
that it is perfectly all right when two per- 
sons are united in wedlock for them in a 
most sacred ceremony to take vows of dedi- 
cation and loyalty to each other, 

Doesn't it seem passing strange that this 
great furore has arisen over the swearing of 
loyalty to this great country of ours, partic- 
ularly when one is asking for something 
from it and not what he can do for it? 

As Paul Harvey said: 

“Today the reds and pinks are out in the 
open, proclaiming their godless religion and 
waving a red flag or a mongrel one from the 
rooftops, and with such effectiveness and 
in such high places, that American patriots 
are now on the defensive. 

“Today the loyal American is being de- 
famed, demoted, discharged, destroyed if he 
militantly defends the American ‘ism’ 
against all its enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic.” 

Let's look at one recent example which 
sustains Paul Harvey’s timely charge. 

General Walker is a West Point graduate 
with a long and enviable record of service 
in the Army of the United States and the 
recipient of many decorations. Less than 
60 days ago President Kennedy yanked his 
command out from under him on the advice 
of the leftwing professors and ADA-ers who 
don’t want to make Khrushchev unhappy. 
They acted on the word of the slimemon- 
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gering, girlie-stripping, leftwing scandal 
sheet called the Overseas Weekly, once 
banned by our Army as unfit for American 
servicemen. 

General Walker was embarrassed, suspend- 
ed, and may be disgraced because, as an au- 
thority on the Communist conspiracy, he 
had brought to the attention of his troops 
publications which would help them under- 
stand a new weapon of warfare, one with 
which most of them were unfamiliar, namely, 
the insidious and diabolical weapon of in- 
filtration and subversion. 

As Paul Harvey said: 

“That Overseas Weekly rag launched a 
tirade of abuse, alleging General Walker was 
brainwashing the men of his command, con- 
sorting with superpatriots, and recommend- 
ing publications of the John Birch Society.” 

It is significant that that leftwing crowd 
who feel that flag day celebrations are for 
juvenile minds throw up their hands in hor- 
ror at a little pro-American propaganda and 
do a little book burning of their own, and 
at the same time yell like stuck pigs when 
the Committee on Un-American Activities 
attempts to have 10 million pieces of dirty, 
vicious, 
into this country each year through the U.S. 
mail, comply with the law by being properly 
labeled. Let me tell you about it. 

The Foreign Agents“ Registration Act, 
passed originally way back in 1938, required 
that all foreign political propaganda be 
labeled as such so that the people receiving 
it might know its source and thus be able 
more intelligently to evaluate its contents 
when they read it. This law is somewhat 
analogous to that provision of the Pure Food 
and Drug Act which requires that containers 
of certain foods and medicines be labeled as 
to content so that a person may know what 
he is putting into his stomach. In these 
days of crisis, it should be obvious that the 
mind is just as important as the stomach. 

In the last few years the Communists 
have developed new techniques and strata- 
gems in order to evade this Foreign Agents’ 
Registration Act. This concealed poison for 
the mind, in 11 different languages, is com- 
ing into this country in millions of dirty 
propaganda sheets, unlabeled and unmarked. 
It should be pointed out that the Committee 
on Un-American Activities is not trying to 
stop this propaganda or censor it because 
under the first amendment of our Consti- 
tution, this cannot be done. All that the 
committee is trying to do is to plug up the 
loopholes in the law which the Communist 
propanda machine is using to evade the 
clear intent and purpose of the law, . 

Yet those who know better, like the left- 
wing Washington Post, are charging that the 
committee is trying to create censorship for 
the American people, trying to deprive them 
of scientific and cultural literature from 
the Iron Curtain countries, 

Let's see how uplifting, cultural, and scien- 
tific some of this unlabeled literature is— 
literature which is sent unsolicited to mil- 
lions of Americans whose addresses have 
been surreptitiously obtained by the Com- 
munist apparatus operating within the 
United States. Here is a highly cultural and 
elevating treatise, thousands of which have 
been distributed not only in the United 
States but also in most of the countries 
of the free world. It is part of the evidence 
taken from the mail sacks during the hear- 
ings of our committee in Buffalo. It was 
printed in Communist China in 1958. It is 
entitled “Data on Atrocities of U.S. Army 
in South Korea.” Here are a few choice, 
high-level quotes: 

“From the very first day of their occupa- 
tion, the American imperialists have been 
trying hard to convert South Korea into a 
project for squeezing out maximum profit 
for the millionaires of Wall Street and an 
outpost for their aggression of the Asian 
Continent.” 


Communist propaganda, coming 
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A little farther on: 

“The American imperialists since 1950 
have committed atrocities unprecendented 
in the history of mankind in their aggressive 
war in Korea. They have massacred at ran- 
dom innocent people in Korea. They have 
destroyed and pillaged more than 5,000 
schools, 1,000 hospitals and clinics.” 

Again: 

“In October 1950, the American soldiers 
arrested Kim Bu Ing, a dockworker in In- 
chon, for the only reason that she was a 
member of the Women’s Union. After vio- 
lating and torturing her by every means, 
they stripped her naked, burnt her with a 
heated iron poker and then killed her.“ 

On another page we find this: 

“That same month, the American soldiers 
arrested a peasant only because he was a 
model farmer, passed wire through his nose 
and ears, pierced his hands with a bayonet, 
nailed the words ‘model farmer’ on his fore- 
head and dragged him around the village 
before they killed him.“ 

This highly cultural periodical then pro- 
ceeds to tell what the American soldiers al- 
legedly did to this farmer's daughter-in-law. 
It is so heinous, vile, and filthy that I am 
unable to quote what it says. 

As late as February 25, 1958, it is alleged 
that: “U.S. soldiers beat a Korean boy, aged 
13, and stabbed with a knife his legs and 
arms on the false charge of theft. The boy 
was put into a box, the lid was nailed down, 
it was loaded into a helicopter which took 
the box north of Seoul where the cargo was 
dumped, and the boy left to die.” 

This piece of lying propaganda contains 
accounts of hundreds of other similar al- 
leged atrocities. Being unmarked and un- 
labeled, people reading it after it was distri- 
buted by members of the Communist Party 
In the United States would have no knowl- 
edge whatsoever of the fact that it came 
from the propaganda mills of Red China, 
particularly since most of the editions were 
printed in English. 

You can readily understand why members 
of the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
both Democrats and Republicans alike, were 
shocked beyond belief when the President, 
yielding to the pressures of those who follow 
the philosophy that we should not make 
Khrushchev made, issued an Executive order 
directing that millions of pieces of propa- 
ganda from behind the Iron Curtain, which 
had been held up by U.S. postal and customs 
authorities because of clear violations of the 
Foreign Agents’ Registration Act, should be 
forwarded to addresses throughout the 
United States. 

Of course, some of us superpatriots were 
equally shocked when we learned from au- 
thoritative sources that Communist Poland 
is to receive a big chunk of American give- 
away dollars despite recent development 
showing that this Red nation is as closely 
alined to the Kremlin as ever. Further- 
more, the Communist-controlled government 
of Poland has recently sent $13 million in 
ald to Castro's Cuba and has pledged more 
if necessary. In effect, we will be giving 
dollars through Communist Poland to Cas- 
tro, in addition to tractors. This does not 
make sense. 

Of course, Castro is going to get more help 
the same way. Under the terms of the 
administration bill which has already passed 
the Senate, the administration will be in 
a position to give aid to Communist Czecho- 
slovakia. This Communist satellite has sent 
Cuba millions of dollars worth of military 
equipment—firearms, tanks, planes, and am- 
munition, As late at May 9, the Czech 
Ambassador to Havana informed Cuban mil- 
itary leaders that further aid would be 
forthcoming. He announced also that Czech 
soldiers would be sent to Cuba if needed by 
the Castro army. 

Of course, this should not surprise any- 
one. Harvard is now running the Federal 
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bureaucracy. Recently a group of Harvard 
professors signed a soft-on-Castro ad in the 
New York Times, Seventy-seven Cuban pro- 
fessors in exile answered these Harvard egg- 
heads. They said: “Twenty-three years aft- 
er Munich, the same policy of appeasement 
followed toward Hitler, which led to war 
and destruction, is now being advocated to- 
ward totalitarian communism by a group 
of North American professors,” 

The super or puffed-up patriots were 
shocked when the previous Republican ad- 
ministration appointed Dr. James R. Kil- 
Han as its scientific adviser. They were 
shocked again last month when President 
Kennedy appointed Killian to head a per- 
manent Presidential board that will look 
into the operations of our Central Intelli- 
gence Agency which have been questioned 
since the Cuban debacle. 

Perhaps an editorial from the Manchester 
Union Leader, entitled “Crazier and Crazier," 
will give you some idea of why we were 
shocked at the Killian assignments, Listen 
to the editorial: 

“Just to show how crazy and how lacking 
in knowledge of the Communist problem 
we are in this country, we present to you 
the following facts about Dr. Killian: 

“1, In 1947 he opposed a State un-Ameri- 
can activities committee and a Massachu- 
setts attorney general's list of subversive or- 
ganizations. 

“2. In 1948 he opposed Massachusetts leg- 
islation to bar Communists from teaching. 

“3. When J. Robert Oppenheimer was ac- 
cused of being a security risk, Dr. Killian 
went out of his way to defend him. 

“4. As Ike’s chief scientific adviser, he fa- 
vored scientific opinions of those who are 
considered extremely naive about commu- 
nism, such as Dr. Hans Bethe of Cornell Uni- 
versity. In the May 8, 1958, New York Times, 
Columnist James Reston claimed U.S. action 
on nuclear testing would be largely deter- 
mined by Killian. A few months later, in 
September, the United States halted its nu- 
clear testing program. 

“5. When he was president of Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Killian sus- 
pended Prof. Dirk J. Struik when the latter 
was indicted by the State of Massachusetts 
for sedition. When Strulk's indictment was 
dropped, after the Supreme Court decision 
that States had no authority in cases of sedi- 
tion, Killian hired him back, although Struik 
had used the fifth amendment. 

“The finishing touch on the picture is 
given by the fact that Cyrus Eaton, writing 
in the Communist New Times of September 
1958, said he was glad that Killian was in 
the Government because he is a ‘positive 
man, his voice is pitched for ee 

The editorial concluded: “How in the name 
of anything that makes sense could Presi- 
dent Kennedy appoint such a man with such 
a record to be our main watchdog over the 
efficiency of our intelligence?” 

The very day after that editorial Dr. Killian 
served as moderator of a religious conven- 
tion which adopted a resolution urging the 
abolition of both the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and the Senate Sub- 
committee on Internal Security. Another 
resolution over which Killian moderated 
called for & positive stand against U.S, mili- 
tary intervention in Cuba, and a third called 
for continuing negotiations for a nuclear 
test ban treaty. 

Everyone knows that these test ban nego- 
tiations are being purposely filibustered by 
the Soviets at Geneva because, prior to and 
during these negotiations, the United States 
has lost more than 2 years of valuable ex- 
perimentation and testing of nuclear weap- 
ons. These weapons are our only hope of 
keeping the military strength of this country 
and the Soviet Union and Red China rela- 
tively on a par, since in manpower we are 
simply overwhelmed. There is strong evi- 
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dence that, while the United States has yol- 
untarily banned such testing during these 
phony negotiations, the Communists secretly 
in Siberia have been going forward with 
tests. Haven't we learned that the Com- 
munists when making a treaty never intend 
to keep it if it suits their purpose in their 
drive for world domination to do otherwise? 

They have flagrantly violated almost all 
of the 1,000 treaties and agreements they 
have made with countries of the free world. 
They have kept only a handful which suited 
their purpose. 

Do we have to be buried (as Khrushchev 
promised) before we wake up? The Com- 
munists have said time and time again that 
there can no more be sincere diplomacy 
than there can be dry water. Don't we 
realize yet that we have been burned at 
every summit conference, whether it is a 
Republican or Democratic President who 
humiliates himself and the Nation in con- 
tinuing to deal with men in whom there 
is no truth, no morality, and no God, and 
who, as I said, use such meetings only for 
lying, viclous propaganda to advance world 
domination by international communism. 

People behind the Iron Curtain who are 
our secret allies, who would gladly throw 
off their Communist masters if they could, 
who look to the West for possible liberation 
someday, are discouraged, disheartened, and 
dismayed when we negotiate with or appease 
their enslavers. They are cognizant of the 
fact that, when we negotiate, the West 
admits and recognizes that the Communists 
are the complete masters of the Iron Curtain 
Countries they now control and that our 
negotiations attempt to deal only with cur- 
rent and future aggressions by the Com- 
munists. 

Now why do we do these things? Why do 
those who support the intense and almost 
fanatical national aspirations of the so- 
called em countries of the world 
snicker at and downgrade our national in- 
terests, our national aspirations, and the 
American heritage? 

Why are those who feel that we cannot 
Carry the burdens of the whole world on 
Our back and at the same time retain the 
Solvency and stability of the United States, 
50 that it can effectively meet the threat 
of international communism, called provin- 
cial, narrowminded, and isolationist? 

Why are we as a nation which has never 
Sought 1 inch of territory and has given 
Of our substance all over the world in the 
Vain hope that we might be popular, afraid 
to courageously assert our rightful place as 
the leader of the West? Why are we always 
Tearful that some little pipsqueak agent of 
the Kremlin like Castro or the leaders of a 
dozen other countries that I can think of— 
Why are we fearful that they might charge 
Us with imperialism or threaten to join up 
With Khrushchev and company unless we 


hand them a few more million dollars, even- 


though we are broke? 

I will tell you why. 
It is because the great majority of the 
ican people, including most of the lead- 
ership in this country, are unaware or will 
not admit that World War III has already 
Started, and that we are totally t of 
the Communist master plan for conquest. 
As I have often said, in my opinion we are 
not going to have an all-out nuclear war. 
t does not mean that we are not already 
engaged in a war whose final results could be 
more devastating to man and his freedom. 
As I have pointed out in the past, the fire- 
“Power of the East and the West is equally 
7 ced and neither side is going to risk 
-the total destruction of their cities and par- 
‘Ucularly not the Communists, Look how 
far they have come in the short space of 40 
Years by the use of a new weapon of warfare 
Called indirect aggression, namely, infiltra- 
tion, and subversion. From a handful of 
Communists who took over Russia in 1918, 


they have expanded until they now dominate 
more than one-third of the land mass of 
the world and one-third of its people and 
are steadily daily moving forward. 

Cuba, 90 miles from our shore, is as much 
Communist dominated as is Moscow. If the 
Soviet Army, Navy, and Air Force had at- 
tempted to take Cuba by force, you and I 
know they would have never succeeded, and 
they know it too. Let, as I have said, Cuba 
today is in enemy hands because Communists 
used a new weapon, infiltration and subver- 
sion. It was Moscow and Peking that di- 
rected the phony Castro agrarian rebellion 
which our State Department apparently fell 
for in spite of the fact that Castro’s and his 
brother’s long records as Communists were 
known or should have been known by those 
on the inside. 

You can see why I say that this new 
weapon is and can be more effective than 
guns or missiles. 

Edward Hunter, one of the outstanding 
authorities in the world on Communist 
psychological warfare, testified before the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
some time ago. Hunter, a journalist who 
served in the OSS, lived outside the United 
States for more than 30 years in countries 
that have been under Communist pressure 
and attack. Out of the wealth of his ex- 
perience, he said: “War has changed its 
form. The Communists have discovered 
that a man killed by a bullet is useless. He 
can dig no coal. They have found that a 
demolished city is useless. Its mills pro- 
duce no cloth.” 

Hunter continued: “The objective of mod- 
ern warfare is to capture intact the minds 
of the people and their possessions so that 
they can be put to use. This,” he said, “is 
the modern conception of slavery that puts 
all others into the kindergarten age.” 

All is not black. After 11 long years of 
litigation and adverse decisions, the Supreme 
Court this week finally upheld in part the 
Internal Security Act of 1950 and the Smith 
Act by a 5-to-4 decision, with our own Pot- 
ter Stewart—thank God—being one of the 
majority. 

It is now a crime for a person to knowingly 
be a member of an organization that 
teaches and advocates the overthrow of the 
Government of the United States by force 
and violence. 

Last Monday the Supreme Court also up- 
held the constitutionality of the Internal 
Security Act. Communist-action organiza- 
tions and Communist-front organizations 
will now be compelled to file with the At- 
torney General the names of their officers 
and members and give other information 
concerning finances, etc. 

It must be remembered that it was the 
Committee on Un-American Activities which, 
after extensive hearings, was responsible for 
the Internal Security Act of 1950, contain- 
ing many provisions, too numerous for me 
to discuss here today, which place in the 
hands of our security officials the tools 
which will enable us to deal more effectively 
with the Communist conspiracy as it seeks 
to destroy us from within. The action of 
the Court this week places the stamp of a 
Me on the charge made by the left-wing 
contingent in this country (which includes 
our ACLU friends) that the Committee on 
Un-American Activities serves no legislative 
purpose but exists only for the purpose of 
exposure, 

In an article in the January issue of 
Reader's Digest, written by Max Eastman and 
Eugene Lyons, they say: 

“The Communists are scoring victories 
in world war III because they know they are 
in it. The third world war was not openly 
declared by the Communists in 1946. Nor 
was a state of war recognized by the West. 
If it had been, probably none of the posi- 
tions forfeited since then would have been 
abandoned without determined resistance, 
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That we are still not conscious of having 
suffered defeats does not make our appalling 
defeats less real. 

“Inexorably, bit by bit, by indirect ag- 
gression, more pieces of the free world are 
lost. To the Communists, what we call peace 
is merely war conducted by other than mili- 
tary means,” 

This kind of war promises the Communists 
ultimate victory, no matter how protracted 
it may be. Delays are inevitable, defeats are 
taken in their stride, because, to them, the 
final outcome is sure. 

The Communists see weapons where the 
West sees only the instruments of human 
aspiration or of peaceful international rela- 
tions. The United Nations, for example, 
from its very beginning has been regarded 
by the Communists as a weapon. Thus also, 
diplomacy, science, journalism, art, finance, 
economics are used by the Communists as 
weapons; all of them, together with propa- 
ganda, espionage, sabotage, subversion, are 
closely integrated in their foreign policy. 

As an example, at this very moment, a 
Red diplomat in a Latin American capital, 
is passing money or propaganda to a local 
Communist leader. Brought from the Krem- 
lin by diplomatic pouch, the funds will be 
used to finance an anti-Yanqui riot, to in- 
filtrate a student organization, to help con- 
trol a key trade union. Both men know they 
will get results, because they have had years 
of instruction in underground activity—the 
diplomat in Moscow, the local comrade in 
Prague. 

This and similar incidents are happening 
all over the world, day in and day out, and 
those who say, “Yes, in other countries but 
not in the United States,” are living in a 
fool’s paradise. 

And yet today, while we spend billions for 
military hardware, we are unwilling to spend 
more than a pittance to fight internal sub- 
version nor are we willing to use the tech- 
niques and measures required if we are to 
successfully win this so-called cold war. 
Furthermore, there are many well-intention- 
ed people, and some not so well intentioned, 
who want to destroy the two agencies in 
Government that deal with this menace, 
namely, the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
in the executive branch, and the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities and its 
counterpart, the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee, in the legislative branch. 

If we clearly understood all these s 
then the American people would demand an 
end to much of this foolishness. There 
would be a tremendous resurgence of pa- 
triotism of intense nationalism and note I 
did not say “isolationism.” 

We would put an end to this chipping 
away of constitutional government. We 
would stop the deterioration of the fiscal 
stability of this country by profligate spend- 
ing. We would drive from public office and 
from positions of influence and power those 
who are soft toward communism or ignorant 
of its objectives, both abroad and at home. 
We would once again think and act like 
Americans. 

The sob sisters and do-gooders who want 
to cure all of the poverty and ills of the 
world with mustard plasters of American 
dollars perhaps someday will finally come 
to realize that the only hope for the so- 
called underprivileged peoples of the world 
is a strong, healthy, financially stable, 
patriotically and spiritually motivated 
United States of America, an America which 
is able to withstand the onslaughts of Com- 
munist aggression, either direct or indirect. 
Because if we do not, no one else can stop 
the Kremlin. 

By our strength, by our leadership, by our 
tough, uncompromising position toward 
every facet of atheistic communism, and not 
by appeasement, humiliating negotiations, 
or coexistence with it, will we assure the 
survival of the United States and the other 
peoples of the world. 
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Why Rich Push Welfare State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the recent presidential campaign, 
one of the humorous remarks that 
helped spice the seriousness of the con- 
test was, “If Kennedy and JOHNSON are 
elected, they will use their personal for- 
tunes to pay off the national debt.” 

Therefore, without further comment 
on my part, I place in the Recorp an 
article by Columnist Henry J. Taylor en- 
titled “Why Rich Push Welfare State,” 
which I feel is appropriate for review at 
this time: 

Wuy Rien PUSH WELFARE STATE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

When men of large inherited wealth go 
into politics, they are hard to pin down— 
like a wayward seal that jumps the tank. 
And when any one of them embraces wel- 
fare state socialism, unlimited Government 
spending, mounting debts, and high taxes, or 
causes contradicting his own status, millions 
refuse to believe the simple truth, merely 
because he is rich. This supposition, in- 
stinctive and natural, may be a solace; but 
it is false. There is nothing to it but ima- 

ery: 

s Marshall Field II poured much of his 
father’s fortune into the now-defunct New 
York newspaper PM, widely called the Up- 
town Daily Worker because it was that simi- 
lar to the Communists’ official rag. 

Henry A. Wallace, so exuberantly pro- 
gressive” that the Democratic Party refused 
to renominate him for Vice President, was 
the son of one of the richest men in Iowa. 
The list is long. 

You would be hard pressed to name a sin- 
gle American politician of great inherited 
wealth in the last 30 years who was or is a 
conservative. 

LACKS VITALIZING SUSPENSE 


There are few clues as to why this is true. 

For one thing, the life of any very rich 
man’s son lacks normal vitalizing suspense 
and the need to test himself on his own. 

Some men, wealthy through inheritance, 
seem to feel a kind of guilt because of their 
automatic security, which is nonsense and a 
curlous sort of snobbery. They wonder why 
they have so much when others have 80 
much less, not noticing that most people 
who have more than others in America 
earned it themselves. 

Leftwing politics can fit into this like 
violins in the moonlight. It involves a con- 
tradiction of rich status. When the rich 
man's son becomes a political man, he sel- 
dom gives conservatism a glance. To do so 
would cross up much of his personal urge 
for power, appreciation, self-expression, and 
the enlargement of Government charity, all 
wrapped up in a warm feeling of service. 

He feels on the defensive to prove he is, 
after all, “just one of the fellows.” This 
streak of immaturity is revealed among most 
sons of the very rich and it is certainly 
persistent. 

WELFARE STATE ENTICING 


Sponsorship of welfare state socialism be- 
comes enticing. In its innards are identi- 
fiable armies of voters arrayed to capture the 
Hill from an otherwise inscrutable electorate. 
In short, the pressure groups. That is the 
practical aspect. 
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Very humanly, rationalizations occur. As 
the curve o? ambition rises, the rationaliza- 
tions may go right up with it. 

The rules of political morality are less 
agreed upon than any applied to the lives of 
men. Some observers would have the prin- 
ciples of private honesty carried whole into 
politics; others make exceptions for neces- 
sity. But publicmen who adopt the more 
rigid code often see their consciences broken 
down in an unavailing struggle; those who 
deny the applicability to political life of the 
principles of private morality are unable to 
find a footing for any principles whatever. 

Whether we approve or disapprove of mea- 
sures our leaders sponsor requires intelligent 
study. The idea that a man in politics be 
rich or poor is no yardstick whatever in 
judging what he is proposing for this 
country, 


Second Anniversary of Captive Nations 
Week 


SPEECH 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy has designated this week as 
“Captive Nations Week” and has urged 
all Americans to recommit themselves 
to the support of the just aspirations of 
all peoples for national independence and 
freedom, I wholeheartedly endorse our 
country’s fullest efforts to obtain freedom 
for the peoples of all nations who are 
held captive by a tyrannical regime; Iam 
pleased to join in citing the second anni- 
versary of Captive Nations Week. The 
Soviet Union's domination of the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe is the central 
crime of which our Government and our 
citizens are most immediately concerned 
—particularly in light of Premier Khru- 
shchev’s threats against the United 
States and our Western Allies over Ber- 
lin. - 

As a member of the Interparliamen- 
tary Union, I journeyed to Poland just 2 
years ago and talked with the people 
there; I came away convinced, as I am 
still convinced, that the Polish people 
have a strong desire for personal freedom 
and they wish to restore the integrity of 
Poland as anation. Poland is but one of 
the dozen countries of Eastern Europe 
under the heel of Soviet tyranny, and I 
am sure that the citizens of all of these 
nations share the feelings of the op- 
pressed people of Poland. We must 
stand firm in Berlin and rededicate our- 
selves to the task of restoring freedom 
and liberty to the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. y 

Through increasing our informational 
and educational efforts and fostering the 
strengthening of the European Common 
Market, we can help to shake the Krem- 
lin’s hold on these countries; by main- 
taining our position in Berlin and oppos- 
ing the signing of a separate peace treaty 
with East Germany, we will be giving 
voice to our desire for the eventual lib- 
erty of the people of East Germany and 
the reunification of Germany as a com- 
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plete nation among the free countries 
of Europe. By this annual observance of 
Captive Nations Week, the United States 
is recognizing the hopes and aspirations 
of all the oppressed people under Com- 
munist tyranny and other dictatorships 
for tiiose sacred freedoms which we 
enjoy. / 


Role of Congress in Forcizn Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been hearing much these days of the 
foreign aid program and how it should be 
administered and financed. A very good 
editorial on this subject appeared in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on Monday, July 
17. i 
Under leave tọ extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the said editorial: 

ROLE or CONGRESS IN FOREIGN AID 


As President Kennedy's controversial for- 
eign aid program moves toward crucial de- 
cisions in both houses of Congress the main 
point at issue continues to be his proposals 
for financing long-range economic develop- 
ment projects abroad. : 

The President seeks authority from Con- 
gress, now, to borrow $7,300 million from 
the U.S. Treasury over the next 5 years for 
foreign aid projects not fet selected or 
planned. This would be in addition to 
“conventional” foreign ald spending of ap- 
proximately 85 billion in the fiscal year that 
began July 1. 

Opposition to Mr. Kennedy's long-range 
aid plan centers on the “blank check” fi- 
nancing method. Members of Congress, in 
both parties, are reluctant to abdicate con- 
trol of the purse strings by delegating vast 
spending powers to the Chief Executive. 

The President defends his proposals by 
citing the need to make foreign aid more 
effective through long-range planning. 

It seems to us there is no contradiction 
between these two viewpoints. We believe 
long-range planning is not only desirable but 
essential to efficient operation of the for- 
eign aid program. We believe, also, that 
Congress not only should keep hold of the 
reins on foreign aid spending but ought to 
get a tighter grip. 

The nub of the dispute, as we see it, 15 
whether long-range planning of foreign aid 
projects requires long-range commitment of 
spending authority in the hands of the 
President. We don't think it does. 

Let it be said proudly and with confidence 
that the honor and the word of the United 
States of America are acceptable to freemen 
everywhere. Uncle Sam, for all the talk of 
deteriorating prestige, is not required to lay 
cash on the line, in advance, to show evi- 
dence of good faith. 

Long-range foreign aid projects could be 
submitted to Congress as plans are devel- 
oped. Approval by Congress would consti- 
tute a moral obligation to furnish the 
money, as needed, to meet this country’s 
financial commitments to the project. 

Appropriations for each projects could be 
made by Congress in installments, probably 
annually, at which time designated commit- 
tees of the Senate and the House would re- 
view progress to date to ascertain whether 
Officials of both the United States of Amer- 
ica and the recipient country were carrying 
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Out long-range plans in a fair and efficient 
manner. 

An added advantage of this. procedure 
Would be the frequent focusing of wide at- 
tention, at home and abroad, to the specific 
good accomplished by American foreign aid 
dollars. The $90 billion of foreign aid al- 
ready expended by this country since the 
end of the Second World War might be bet- 
ter appreciated by the beneficiaries if the 
Money had been appropriated more specifi- 
Cally for humanitarian purposes rather than 
in vague billions for ill-defined objectives. 

This newspaper vigorously endorses the 
Principle of long-range planning for eco- 
nomic development projects under the for- 
eign aid program but we see no reason for 
the planning to be confined to dark recesses 
of some remote Federal agency staffed by 
anonymous bureaucrats not answerable to 
the electorate. 

Foreign aid programs, no matter how long 
the commitment, need exposure to the 
Cleansing light of periodic public review by 
Congress. 


Outer Space Versus Open Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, before 
these words are printed, our second as- 
tronaut could well have been shot into 
Outer space and, we trust, returned 
Safely. N 

To acquire additional knowledge of 
Outer space is probably a great advance- 
Ment in our scientific progress. The 
Manner in which this information is 
used might well determine the future ad- 
vancement or destruction of the world. 

Many today are fearful lest all our en- 
ergies and resources be diverted to outer 
Space explorations at the expense of the 
far less costly and more easily accessible 
Open spaces which, too, may, to a lesser 
degree, help determine our destiny and 
Well being. 

Let us start now to conserve some of 
our open spaces in order that we may 
Pass on to posterity at least some of na- 
ture’s grandeur as we know it today. 
Time may be running out. 

The following words, written by Dan- 
iel Webster years ago and inscribed 
above our Speaker's chair are indeed 
Worthy of consideration today. 

Let us develop the resources of our land, 
Call forth its powers, build up its institu- 

promote all its great interests, and 

See whether we also in our day and genera- 

tion may not perform something worthy to 
remembered. 


The following editorial by Felix 
Streyckmans, editor of Outdoor America, 
might well cause to reflect on some open 
as well as outer space problems: 

Let's Comr Back to EARTH 
(By Felix Streyckmians) 

This, we are told, is to be known as the 
Space age. Those who tell us that, mean 
Hag: space. We who are interested in the 
baU of outdoor recreation agree this will 

known as the space age. But we mean 


Wen space and we mean space on this earth, 
not space off it. 


Those interested in outer space think this 
will be known as the space age because our 
descendants will mark it as the time we 
conquered, or learned to use, outer space. 
But many of us fear this era will be marked 
as the time when man lost the space he 
had—the time when he gave up his last 
chance to save something of earth space for 
future recreational use—for spiritual re- 
newal—for contemplation of the wonders 
of this earth that God gave him, not the 
wonders that man himself created such as 
atomic energy, clover leaf highway inter- 
changes, insecticides, and rocket fuel. 

We are told that the proper use of atomic 
energy will free man to do great things. 
We are also told that rocket ships will en- 
able man to conquer new worlds. But the 
chances are greater that both these ad- 
vances will result in man either blowing 
himself off the face of the earth or driving 
himself off. With all our scientific progress 
we have not been able to create a better 
environment than the original out of doors 
for man to search his soul and contemplate 
the real invention of all time, self-reproduc- 
ing animal and vegetable life, of which he Is 
the pinnacle. 

The preservation of this Nation may de- 
pend upon the work of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the U.S. Space Administra- 
tion. But that is only because man has 
arrayed himself against his fellowmen for 
survival. If the entire human race would 
progress together, the survival of humanity 
would be assured by the conservation of the 
space we have, not by space we must con- 
quer. And so the hero of this age should 
be someone who can conceive and success- 
fully administer a plan to preserve and ác- 
quire enough earth space—like the Secretary 
of Agriculture or of the Interior—not the 
secretary of the exterior, who must event- 
ually be appointed to administer affairs that 
are far out. 

Let us make this era known as the space 
age because it was the time we began to 
conserve every square foot of the open space 
we have. We can do this without stopping 
our space fiights—they are necessary to de- 
feat dangerous Russian aims. But while our 
scientists are out in the wild blue yonder, 
there must be a whole army of dedicated 
conservationists who also know how to bring 
men back to earth. t 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


ror 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 f 


Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
tragic story of the captive nations is the 
most heart-rending episode in postwar 
world, particularly in Europe. The sad 
irony is that these nations through the 
lentgh and breadth of Eastern and Cen- 
tral Europe, with about 100 million in- 
habitants were free, before World War II. 
As the result of that war, or, more cor- 
rectly, because of the Soviet Union's ag- 
gressive and oppressive policies in 
Europe, these nations lost their inde- 
pendent status and have become victims 
of Communist totalitarianism. When the 
Soviet authorities carried out their plans 
for the enslavement of peoples in these 
countries, the governments of Western 
democracies protested in a most vigorous 
manner. 
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Since the end of the war the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its allies 
have done their utmost, short of waging 
war, to help these capitive nations held 
in the grip of Soviet tyranny, but with 
little success. As proof of our determina- 
tion to pursue such a policy, and to re- 
mind our friends that we have not for- 
gotten the fate of these captive nations, 
the third week in J of each year is set 
aside by congressional resolution and 
Presidential proclamation, as Captive 
Nations Week. This we shall continue 
to do as a reminder to the world of our 
great concern for the nations now held 
captive by Communist totalitarian tyr- 
anny. 


The Mercy Mission to Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial from the 
Gardner, Mass., News concerning the 
mercy. mission to Vietnam: 

THE MERCY MISSION TO VIETNAM 

The good ship SS Hope steamed into the 
Vietnamese port of Saigon last week, for 
a 4-month medical mission that could not 
have come at a more propitious time. With 
Vietnam reeling under the forces of internal 
subversion, this evidence of American help- 
fulness may be more persuasive in putting 
the Vietnamese people on the side of the 
free world than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of 
its year-long goodwill mission to southeast 
Asia. During 7 months in the waters off 
Indonesia, the Hope’s basic medical team of 
15 physicians, 24 nurses, 30 medical tech- 
nicians, and others earned the respect and 
friendship of the Indonesian people and of 
their government. This hard-working staff 
of volunteers held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, performed 700 major 
surgical operations, and greeted 30,000 ship- 
board visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton one time Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being pri- 
vately raised through solicitations of cor- 
porations, labor groups, and individuals. 
The Project Hope organization would like 
to send still more ships on medical teach- 
ing missions to Africa and South America 
if the necessary funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a step-up in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the establish- 
ment of a White Fleet. The President would 
have authority to establish such a fleet—to 
rush assistance to disaster areas as well as to 
carry on a regular program of technical and 
medical assistance and training—whenever 
he feels that it would further U.S. foreign 
policy. That time is right now if the re- 
action of one beneficiary of the Hope project 
mission is typical. The mayor of Sumbawa, 
an island in the Indonesian archipelago, told 
one of the ship's staff: This is the first time 
foreigners came to Sumbawa who did not 
come to steal our rice. We will never forget 
what you have done.“ 
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Sauce for the Goose, Sauce for the 
Gander 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, IR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


* 
Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years we in the South have felt 
that many newspapers in other parts of 
the country were not playing fair in their 
coverage of events in the South. Minor 
incidents in some of our southern cities 
wind up on the front pages of many 
newspapers in the country; all of which 
tends to give a distorted view of what is 
happening in the South. More impor- 
tant than this is the editorial comment 
these papers make in connection with 
some of these events. In some cases 
after short visits in the South writers 
would proceed to comment extensively 
and derisively. We in the South have 
often thought of this as “yellow journal- 
ism” and unfair. 

Last Monday, the Washington Post 
issued a similar complaint as it head- 
lined “Exaggerated View of Washing- 
ton’s Troubles Found in South.” The 
article went on to say that the crime 
situation in Washington was well known 
in the South but misunderstood. Mr. 
Speaker, there is nothing to misunder- 
stand about the crime situation in the 
Nation’s Capital as the figures on mur- 
der and rapine speak for themselves. All 
Washington officials and residents have 
testified to the fact that there is a seri- 
ous situation here and that they want 
additional police protection. Further- 
more, it must be noted that most south- 
ern newspapers have Washington corre- 
spondents who are here on the scene and 
able to check into each story. The Post, 
while it is willing, even anxious, to com- 
ment on the South and minor racial in- 
cidents without the benefit of firsthand 
knowledge, has the audacity to say crime 
in the Nation’s Capital is exaggerated. 

The following article by the Birming- 
ham Post-Herald’s Washington reporter, 
Mr. Gene Wortsman, puts this whole 
situation in its proper perspective: 

Drin Press Fl AY D BY WASHINGTON Post 
ON CRIME REPORTING 
(By Gene Wortsman) 

Wasuincton, July 17.—The Washington 
Post doesn't like southern editorial com- 
ment on life and the times in Washington. 

An eight-column headline across page 1 
of section B today proclaimed: 

“Exaggerated View of Washington's 
Troubles Found in South.“ 

This was an account by a staff reporter 
of how wrong southern newspapers are in 
what they say about Washington. 

“Washington crime stories involving Ne- 
groes are front page news in southern news- 
papers and form the grist for uninformed 
editorial comment,” the story claimed. 

' FACTS EASY TO OBTAIN 

Southern editors have a much better 
chance of obtaining the facts on Washing- 
ton than does the Washington Post of ob- 
taining facts on Individual Southern States. 

Southern editors can call on their own 
reporters or associates in Washington for 
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further immediate background on any sit- 
uation, The Washington Post cannot have 
such a concentration of information spread 
throughout the South. Yet it monthly, 
weekly and sometimes.daily passes judg- 
ment on what is wrong with the South. 
Any racial disturbance in the South usually 
is front page news here. 

The Post reporter who wrote today's ar- 
ticle says southern civil leaders are more 
eager to discuss Washington than their own 
local problems. 

Southern editors have found the Wash- 
ington Post more eager to discuss southern 
problems than the problems facing Wash- 
ington. 

The Washington Post admits that the pop- 
ulation of the District of Columbia is 54 
percent Negro. 

CRIME WAVE IGNORED 


The Post says this doesn't make Wasling- 
ton a Negro city because the metropolitan 
area is only 24.3 percent Negro. 

The newspaper found an impression in the 
South that Washington is in the grip of a 
serious crime wave. This impression seems 
to be substantiated by testimony from lo- 
cal police and commissioners that a larger 
police force is needed to cope with the situa- 
tion. But the Washington Post dismisses 
this. 

It says crimes of passion such as rape and 
aggravated assault have declined. 

The Post then notes that only such offenses 
as robbery, larceny, and housebreaking are 
on the upswing, “It has not occurred to the 
(Southern civic leaders), the newspaper 
ssid, that Washington has been experienc- 
ing the same population changes as their 
own cities. That higher-income white fami- 
lies have been moving to the suburbs and 
that lower-income Negro families have been 
moving into the vacated homes in the old 
residential sections.” 

The Washington Post's opposition news- 
paper, in a recent 14-part series on the Negro 
in Washington, noted that Negroes moving 
into better residential areas here pay more for 
their homes than do white residents. 

Nor did the Washington Post note that 
many white families have left the district 
because of encroaching Negro neighborhoods 
and increased Negro enrollments. 


Moonfligbt Center of NASA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts has unique 
advantages in its location, availability 
of various forms of transportation, a res- 
ervoir of skilled work forces, together 
with its high standards of living, its high 
degree of culture and its outstanding 
educational opportunities, which make it 
most attractive to live in and these ad- 
vantages have recently been pointed out 
to the President, himself a Bay Stater, 
by Governor Volpe in seeking the Presi- 
dent’s assistance in having the Moon- 
flight Center of NASA located in Mas- 
sachusetts. Most certainly, I join with 
the Governor and call upon the Presi- 
dent to urge NASA to locate the site of 
this project in my home State. 

I include Governor Volpe’s telegram 
to the President: 
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Dran Mr. Present: As one Bay Stater to 
another, I have some hesitancy about at- 
tempting to outline to you the unquestion- 
able advantages that Massachusetts offers as 
a site for the proposed $60 million Moon 
Flight Center, Project Apollo, of the Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. 

I know you are fully aware of our Com- 
monwealth's assets in this, and other re- 
spects, but I am certain you will be inter- 
ested in data researched by my staff to show 
that Massachusetts is the natural, logical, 
and most suitable place in which to estab- 
lish the Moon Flight Center. 

May I list administration requirements for 
a site, and the data that shows how Massa- 
chusetts meets them more perfectly than 
any other location within our knowledge: 

1. The site will require an area of at least 
1,000 acres: The Federal Government now 
owns lands in Hingham that more than meet 
requirements. There is an unused Navy de- 
pot there; neither purchase nor land takings 
would be necessary. This ideal site is virtu- 
ally readymade at no acquisition cost, 

2. Water transportation: There is deep 
water right to the Hingham site, The heav- 
lest equipment could be brought by boat, at 
minimum expense, directly to the site. 

In addition, there are offshore islands that 
could be most useful if it were desired to in- 
corporate them for security or segregation 
reasons into the project—and all are in a 
sheltered, calm, water location. 

3. Nearness to a large air terminal (per- 
mitting easy and quick access for personnel, 
conferees, etc.): The Hingham site is al- 
most within sight, across Boston Harbor, of 
Logan International Airport, one of thé 
world’s finest. 

4. Nearness to research institutions, sci- 
entific industries, laboratories, etc.: Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is there such a 
concentration of scientific facilities available, 
ranging from our great universities and col- 
leges, such as the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Lincoln Laboratories, Har- 
vard, to the foremost electronics industries, 
which have brought fame to Massachusetts 
as a chief scientific center of our Nation. 

Many are already engaged in advanced 
space work and research for our Government 
and are only minutes by many forms of trans- 
portation from the Hingham site. Another 
advantage of the Hingham site would be its 
close proximity to the Government Quarter- 
master Center at Natick. 

5. Skilled labor market: Massachusetts 
has long been famed as a foremost skilled 
labor market of the Nation. A survey re- 
veais 400,000 scientists, engineers and skilled 
technicians now working here. 

6. Area in which we live: The entire area, 
for many miles around, is a most attractive 
and advantageous place in which to live— 
noted for its high standards of living, its high 
degree of culture, its outstanding educational 
opportunities. All make the area most at- 
tractive to scientists and others who might 
come here in connection with Project Apollo. 

7. Cooperation—civil, industrial, govern- 
mental: The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, many other business, civic, cul- 
tural, religious, educational groups, our con- 
gressional delegation, our labor groups, our 
State and local governments, stand ready to 
give traditional Massachusetts cooperation 
to Project Apollo. 

While this letter Is lengthy Mr. President, 
it only touches the highlights of the many 
advantages that Massachusetts offers to Proj- 
ect Apollo. 

May I urge your help in bringing this 
project to Massachusetts on the completely 
logical and practical grounds, that to do 80 
would be in the best interests of our Nation 
and what the project is designed to accom- 
plish. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN A. VOLPE, Governor. 
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Report From the FBI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, in Our 
Sunday Visitor, dated July 23, their ap- 
peared an article entitled Report From 
the FBI,” which, in my opinion merits 
reading by every Member of the House of 
Representatives—and, in fact, by many 
of our citizens who have been caught in 
the conflict over the operations of the 
Un-American Activities Committee. The 
article begins: 

Heartened by an atmosphere of continu- 
ing public complacency, and encouraged by 
its successes in invoking every legal tech- 
nicality to thwart the interests of justice, 
the Communist Party is today a unified, am- 
bitious, and destructive instrument of sub- 
versions operating within our midst. 


This is a quotation of one of the most 
Gedicated Americans of our time, J. 
Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI. No 
man has contributed more to the internal 
Security of this Nation and its citizens 
than has the veteran crusader against 
crime and subversion. 

The article goes on to discuss the youth 
riots at the hearings of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities at San 
Francisco on May 12-14, 1960. Hoover's 
Statements on this fiasco which drew a 
Strange cohdonement of defiance of law 
and order in some quarters, are clear, 
Concise and documented. 

His statement follows: 

“It is vitally important to set the record 
Straight on the extent to which Communists 
Were responsible for the disgraceful and 
riotous conditions which prevailed during 
the HCUA hearings. It is vitally important 
that not only the students inyolved in that 
incident, but also students throughout the 
Nation whom Communists hope to exploit 
in similar situations, recognize the Commu- 
nist tactics which resulted in what expe- 
rienced west coast observers familiar with 
Communist strategy and tactics have termed 
the most successful Communist coup to 
Occur in the San Francisco area in 25 years,” 

When the dates of the hearings were an- 
nounced, Mr. Hoover says, the first objective 
of the Communist Party was to fill the scene 
of the hearings with demonstrators. The 
second was to incite them to action through 
the use of mob psychology. 

One of those subpenaed by the commit- 
tee was Douglas Wachter, an 18-year-old 
Sophomore at the University of California, 
Who had attended the 17th national con- 
vention of the Communist Party in Decem- 
ber 1959, as an official delegate from north- 
ern California. 

“Party officials decided to build a major 
Part of their plan of attack around Wachter,” 
Says Mr. Hoover. “Immediately after receiv- 
ing a subpena, Wachter proceeded to the 
University of California campus to organize 
Student demonstrators. Mickey Lima, chair- 
Man of the northern California district of 
the Communist Party, instructed Roscoe 
Proctor, a member of the district committee, 
to also contact certain students at the Uni- 
Versity of California and enlist their support. 

Was assured that student support 
Would be forthcoming from Santa Rosa 
Junior College.” 
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On the evening of May 6, 1960, party leaders 
held a meeting to assess their progress and 
plan further activity. Lima then issued or- 
ders that each club representative in the area 
assume the responsibility of contacting every 
club member to insure that massive demon- 
strations would take place at the hearings. 

“A telephone campaign was conducted by 
party members to solidify opposition to the 
HCUA and was designed specifically to reach 
1,000 people,” according to Mr. Hoover. 
“Merle Brodsky, an active leader In Commu- 
nist Party affairs in California for more than 
20 years, boasted that he was calling every- 
one he had ever known, enlisting support for 
the demonstration.” 

When the day arrived for the hearings, the 
party was set to go into action to accomplish 
its second objective inciting the mob. 

As soon as the hearings began, the party 
members began to play their appointed roles. 
The belligerent and insulting behavior of 
some of the 36 uncooperative witnesses was 
so aggravating that they had to be forcibly 
expelled to preserve order and decorum. 


Archie Brown and Merle Brodsky, following 


out the plan, were sullen and contemptuous. 

“An organized clique of sympathizers in the 
hearing room aided them in their roles. Ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the spectators in 
the room were individuals under subpena 
and their relatives, friends, attorneys, and 
sympathizers,” according to Mr. Hoover. 

After lunch, Brown and Brodsky went into 
action again. Just before the afternoon ses- 
sion was to begin, they grabbed a micro- 
phone at the front of the hearing room and 
demanded that all spectators outside be 
admitted. ~ 

The crowd next day was much larger, and 
Brown quickly resumed his disorders once 
the sessions started. The crowd outside 
chanted and sang songs. 

“With the tension growing,” says Mr. 
Hoover, “the inevitable happened. Violence 
flared that afternoon. One of the judges in 
a municipal courtroom in City Hall ordered 
the mob dispersed because the noise made it 
impossible for him to hold court. 

“Leaping a barricade that had been erected, 
(one of the demonstrators) grabbed an offi- 
cer's night stick and began beating the offi- 
cer over the head. The mob surged forward 
as if to storm the doors, and a police inspec- 
tor orders the firehose turned on.” 

The Communists, of course, contend that 
Mr. Hoover lies, that the riots were neither 
Communist inspired nor Communist di- 
rected. Our Sunday Visitor had no reporters 
present, but fortunately there were camera- 
men on hand recording the scene for TV 
and their films were assembled in a docu- 
mentary called Operation Abolition,” which 
an estimated 10 million Americans have al- 
ready seen. Of this newsreel, Mr. George 
Christopher, mayor of San Francisco, says: 

“The pictures I believe speak for them- 
selves. They are true. They are authentic.” 

Even so, in a case of positive doubt I would 
sooner take J. Edgar Hoover's word than that 
of the Communists. 


The Last Thing Washington Needs Is 
Another Huge Monument 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRIS B. McDOWELL, JR. 
OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, some 


weeks ago the chairman of the Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt Memorial Commission, 
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the Honorable Francis Biddle, wrote me 
a letter pointing out the favorable as- 
pects of the design which won the na- 
tional competition for a memoria] to 
F.DR. 

On July 16, 1961, the New York Times 
published an editorial on the F.DR. 
Memorial which was critical of the win- 
ning design. 

According to the New York Times: 

The rarest and most wonderful thing a city 
can have is open park space, open and 
usable. 


I include the New York Times editorial 
and Mr, Biddle’s letter for information 
of my colleagues: 

From the New York Times, July 16, 1961] 
Tue F DR. MEMORIAL 


Publication early this year of the winning 
design for a memorial monument to Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt—a composition of tall. 
slab-like forms—brought cries of pleasure 
from some quarters and of acute distress from 
others. 

Among the distressed, Representative Har- 
RIS B. MCDOWELL, In., of Delaware, refers to 
the design as tasteless and to the slabs as 
book ends. Stating that people “really want 
a living memorial,” Mr. McDowELL has in- 
troduced a bill to establish on the site of 
the proposed momument in Washington no 
monument at all, but rather a Memorial 
National Park with incidental sculpture in 
a formal garden. 

All esthetic conflicts aside, the last thing 
Washington needs is another huge monu- 
ment. No one knows better than New York- 
ers that the rarest and most wonderful thing 
a city can have is open park space, open 
and usable. As to Mr. McDoweLu’s precise 
idea, judgment would have to depend on what 
he means by a “formal garden.” In London, 
areas like Green Park and St. James Park 
are delightful places where people can re- 
lax, instead of being regimented along garden 
paths as a slight change from sidewalks. 

Mr. McDowELt recalls that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was a great champion of parks 
and that he specifically asked for a simple 
memorial. Small formal gardens for the dis- 
play of seasonal flowers, perhaps setting off 
a dignified—not gigantesque—plece of sculp- 
ture dedicated to F. DR., and incorporated 
into an area of beautifully planned informal- 
ity like that of the London city parks, would 
indeed be an appropriate memorial as well 
as a delightful relief in a monument-ridden 
city. / 

FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 
MEMORIAL COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., May 31, 1961, 
Hon. Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McDowELL: You asked me to 
comment on your views on the winning de- 
sign in the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial competition printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of May 22, which you 
were kind enough to send me. Your reac- 
tion is clear and vigorous: You say that the 
design consists of “tasteless slabs" destroy- 
ing West Potomac Park. 

I venture to think that you have not seen 
the model and designs but have come to 
your conclusion by looking only at the news- 
paper photographs which give no adequate 
idea of the beauty and strength of the model. 
Almost everyone who has studied the model 
itself and the slides which show its relation 
to the surrounding landscape and other 
three great memorials are deeply impressed 
by its strength and beauty. You may have 
seen the recent poll in the Star of the mem- 
bers of the Commission which indicates that 
a majority of them approve it. This view 
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has come as a result of their having studied 
it. Ask Eugene Keogh what he thinks of it, 
or Jim Rowe, or Hubert Humphrey. 

I do. not propose to force a decision but to 
let public opinion express itself over a period 
of time, particularly the opinion of those 
most qualified to speak. Some of them have 
already spoken: 

The American Institute of Architects 
adopted a resolution in January commend- 
ing the design. 

In Progressive Architecture Thomas H. 
Creighton writes: “The Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt Memorial competition has pro- 
duced, in the first award, what seems to me 
a very stirring, a very fitting memorial de- 
sign. It is deceptively simple. The slabs 
are sculptured with great delicacy. It speaks 
of the man himself who was being re- 
membered.” 

Jose Luis Sert, the dean of the Graduate 
School of Design at Harvard, has expressed 
his opinion that the winning design is out- 
standing—the best project of this type that 
I have seen in many years. It fits within 
the environment. and is as different as it 
should be from the other memorials.” 

In the Architectural Record John Ely 
Burchard discusses the winning design and 
the reactions to it. “In my opinion,” he 
writes, the winning design, if executed, has 
a chance of being very good.” 

The choice of the design was made by a 
jury, headed by Pietro Belluschi, whose out- 
standing competence was admitted on all 
sides. The jury said about the winning de- 
sign: “As one moves onto the various levels of 
the platform the views change and new spaces 
acquire significance. Its open character in- 
corporates the natural beauty of the land- 
scape, including altering views of the 
Potomac River and the Tidal Basin, in which 
the shafts are reflected * * the play of 
light and shadow imparts a sense of living 
reality to enhance its spiritual meaning.” 

There is a good deal of talk about a living 
memorial. I do not know what that means. 
Is the proposed dream house more living 
than the Lincoln Memorial? Does calling 
a school for diplomats or a cultural cen- 
ter—both of which are needed in Washing- 
ton—alter President Roosevelt make the 
structure a real memorial? Permanent 
monuments have their place in our city as 
much as a cultural center; but monuments 
should be fewer and only for our greatest 
leaders. Congress, deeming Franklin Roose- 
velt among that number, unanimously se- 
lected a site where he would be linked with 
three of the most venerated. These four 
monuments, drawn together by footpaths 
and landscaping, will form a splendid park, 
which will be visited by many thousands of 
Americans. It will constitute a living me- 
morial in the truest sense. As Horizon re- 
cently suggested in a discussion of the win- 
ning design: “Amidst, the kaleidoscopic 
transformations of contemporary civiliza- 
tion we still need our permanent monuments 
more than ever.“ 

There have been many attacks on the de- 
sign by those who have not seen it but few 
by those who have. Did you know that 
when the Jefferson Memorial was frst an- 
nounced the opposition was greater and as 
virulent as that now directed against the 
winning design in the Roosevelt competi- 
tion? 

I suggest that before making any further 
criticisms you may wish to look at the de- 
sign itself. The model, drawings, photo- 
graphs, and some excellent lantern slides 
are now located in the office of the Planning 
Commission, 7134 Interior Building. I have 
taken several Congressmon to sce them and 
they have come away favorably impressed. 

Will you too put this letter into the Con- 
GRESSTONAL RECORD and send me a copy when 
it appears? I know how much you welcome 
hearing from both sides of a controversy, 
and that I can count on you to do this. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Francis BIDDLE. 
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Statement of Representative Edwin E, 
Willis, of Louisiana, Before National 
Association of Tax Administrators’ An- 
nual Conference at Denver, Colo., June 
18-21, 1961 


\ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. McCULLOCH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20,1961 


Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from Louisiana, 
the Honorable Epwimy E. WIIIS, chair- 
man of the Special Subcommittee on 
State Taxation of Interstate Commerce, 
was a guest speaker before the National 
Association of Tax Administrators at its 
annual meeting in Denver, Colo., on 
June 18, 1961. 

Congressman WIIIIs' speech is an ex- 
cellent progress report of the work by 
the subcommittee, and its advisers, as 
well as its plans for the immediate fu- 
ture. 

The speech follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE Epwin E. 
Writs, or LOUISIANA, BEFORE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF Tax ADMINISTRATORS’ AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE AT DENVER, COLO., JUNE 
18-21, 1961 


Ladies and gentlemen, fellow public sery- 
ants, it is my pleasure to come before you 
today to give you the latest progress report 
on a matter of deep concern to you. The 
Special Subcommittee on State Taxation of 
Interstate Commerce, of which I am the 
chairman, has been moving forward to carry 
out its mandate from the Congress. 

As you know, it was established in 1959 by 
Public Law 86-272 to study “taxation by the 
States of income“ derived from interstate 
commerce, However, on April 7 of this year, 
Public Law 87-17 was approved. It expanded 
the jurisdiction of the subcommittee so that 
it is now charged with the responsibility for 
“full and complete studies of all matters per- 
taining to the taxation of interstate com- 
merce by the States.” Thus, you see there 
is a recognition by the Congress of the fact 
that the problems of State taxation of inter- 
state commerce cannot be dealt with on a 
piecemeal basis. 

Perhaps I should outline how the subcom- 
mittee is going to proceed in its study. We 
have been gathering an energetic staff com- 
posed of highly competent attorneys and eco- 
nomists. In a recent New York Times story 
on the subcommittee they were referred to 
as a "blue-ribbon" staff. They were hired on 
a nonpartisan basis for thelr expertise in the 
area. Ultimately, the committee will have 
about 10 people doing the hard work which is 
so vital to a proper solution of the problems 
which face us. 

In order that the subcommittee might 
have the benefit of the counsel of those who 
have had long and detailed experience with 
interstate taxation, the subcommittee has 
appointed an advisory group made up of dis- 
tinguished citizens. In forming this group, 
sincere and successful effort has been made 
to make available to the subcommittee the 
advice of men who have dealt with the prob- 
lem in all of its aspects. 

As chairman, we have appointed Prof. 
Ernest J. Brown of Cambridge, Mass., a dis- 
tinguished professpr of law at the Harvard 
Law School. Professor Brown brings to our 
study deep understanding of the constitu- 
tional and legal ramifications of State 
taxation. 


Three men who have had direct and in- 
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timate experience with State tax problems 
as experienced by businesses, both large and 
small, have been appointed. These are: 

Henry J. Griswold of Boston, a partner in 
Scovell, Wellington and Co., and a specialist 
in the tax problems of small business. 

Samuel H. Hellenbrand of New York, di- 
rector of taxes for the New York central 
system. 

George S. Koch of New York, who ls the 
tax manager for the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. 

Certainly these men can enlighten us on 
the great variety of problems met by in- 
dividual businesses in discharging their tax 
obligations. 

Aware of the great contribution which can 
be made by men experienced in the problems 
of State tax administration, we have ap- 
pointed two outstanding State officlals who 
are, I am sure, well known to you. 

Dixwell L. Pierce of Sacramento, Calf., 
secretary of the California State Board of 
Equalization, past president of the National 
Tax Association, and past president of this 
body, has a long and distinguished career in 
the field of tax administration, a career with 
which you are familiar, 

You all, also, know Ben F. Johnson of At- 
lanta, Ga., deputy assistant attorney gen- 
eral for revenue of Georgia, and dean of 
the Law School of Emory University—a man 
who is. fully conversant with the complex 
problems of enforcement. 

It was, of course, necessary that we bring 
to the group the best Judgment obtainable 
concerning the economic effects of present 
practice, and the probable effects of any pro- 
posals which might be advanced. To this 
end, we have appoined Prof. Harold M. 
Groves of Madison, Wis., professor of eco- 
nomics at the University of Wisconsin and 
a man preeminent in the field of State tax- 
ation. 

To further advise the subcommitee on the 
complex issues, we have appointed two men 
who are noted for their scholarly achleve- 
ment in this field. They are: 

Paul J. Hartman of Nashville, Tenn., pro- 
fessor of law at Vanderbilt University. 

Jerome R. Hellerstein of New York, pro- 
fessor of law at New York University, and a 
member of the firm of Hellerstein & Rosier. 

Finally, to bring to the group a man who 
has had intimate connection with the gen- 
eral problems of tax policy formation, and 
has dealt with the tax area as both tax offi- 
cial and practicing lawyer, we have secured 
the assistance of Mr. Raphael Sherfy, Wash- 
ington, D.C., member of the firm of Turney, 
Major, Markham & Sherfy, and formerly 
associate head of the legal advisory staff of 
the Treasury Department. 

We have also invited to Join the advisory 
group William S. Evatt of Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Evatt is an attorney who has had long 
experience in the problems of State taxation. 
He has served as a tax administrator and 
director of finance of the State of Ohio. 

I am sure you will agree that we have 
succeeded in forming a group which repre- 
sents the best of American experience and 
understanding in this very difficult area. 

Last Friday the group convened in Wash- 
ington and labored all day defining the areas 
of State taxation of interstate commerce 
that require study by Congress. 

The discussions were comprehensive but 
incisive. A variety of views were expressed 
but there was also a remarkable amount of 
agreement on broad issues. It is my under - 
standing that Professor Brown has prepared 
a draft expression of the concensus of the 
meeting. This is to be circulated among 
the group and then submitted to the sub- 
commitee. 

We on the subcommittee feel fortunate to 
have such knowledgeable and dis hed 
members of the academic, governmental and 
business worlds from whose great experience 
we can derive guidance. 

The subcommittee itself is, of course, 
drawn from the House Committee on the 
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Judiciary. It is a large subcommittee—11 
members—and designedly so. Its member- 
Ship is as geographically diverse as is the 
membership of the House of Representatives 
itself. In addition to myself there is BYRON 
G. Rocers, Democrat of Colorado; ARCH A. 
Moorr, In, Republican of West Virginia; 
Basi. L. WHrrener, Democrat of North Caro- 
Una: WII IAM E. MLLER, Republican of New 
York; Ropert W. KasrENNM ETER. Democrat of 
Wisconsin; WILIA T. CAHILL, Republican 
of New Jersey; Lester HOLTZMAN, Democrat 
of New York; Jon H. Ray, Republican of 
New York; M. BLAINE Peterson, Democrat of 
Utah: and Crank MacGrecor, Republican of 
Minnesota. Counsel to the subcommittee is 
Mr. Murray Drabkin. 

This, then, is the organization. Now, I 
am sure you want to know what the sub- 
Committee is going to do. 

The first thing I wish to impress upon 
Jou is that this is going to be an impartial 
Study, What will be done will be done with- 
Out preconception. The problem of inter- 
State commerce taxation is too big and im- 
Portant to the future of the economy of the 
States and the country for that. It will no 
be a study, made only with a view toward 
determining whether there is too great a 
burden placed upon multistate businesses 
in complying with divergent and conflicting 
State taxing statutes. It will also be con- 
cerned with the difficulties of State tax ad- 
Ministration. It will certainly take into ac- 
Count the serious problems of meeting State 
revenue needs. 

We are going to proceed slowly and care- 
Tully, getting the counsel of all interested 
Parties. It is imescapable that a solution 
Which comes from a careful, thoughtful 
Study should be in the best interests of all 
Parties concerned. : 

One need only consider the value to the 
States of a solution to those problems which 
brought thé subcommittee into being. 

Promotion of commerce among the States 
is not in the interest of business alone, All 
tax collecting agencies, both Federal and 
State, benefit from expansion of the eco- 
Romy. The benefits of efficient commercial 
Operation spread beyond the area of revenue 
Collection and beneficially infuse the econo- 
mic life of the citizens of every State. Any- 

which impedes economic growth is of 
Concern to those who are depending on its 
ase in size for gains in revenue, and 
to those who have responsibility for 

the well-being of their citizens. 

Each cost which does not produce a bene- 
fit reduces profit just ‘that much. Every 
area of uncertainty causes waste; wasted 
resources. wasted effort, wasted money. In 
more specific terms, every man-hour not 
Used to detetmine taxability under 50 differ- 
ent systems, is manpower freed to produce 
the goods and services on which our eco- 
nomic welfare depends. And, of course, as 
compliance costs go down, profits, and there- 
fore tax revenues, rise. 

The difficulties arising from the diversity 
Of present State taxation systems is not a 
Problem for the business community alone, 

y. all of you are acutely aware of 
the opportunities for tax avoidance inherent 
in those diversities. 

It is in the interest not only of the taxing 
agency, but of the entire society, that artifi- 
dial arrangements designed for tax avoidance, 
Tesulting in revenue losses to the States, and 
distortion in the area of ordinary business 
recisionmaking, be reduced to a minimum. 
t is to be hoped that through your coopera- 
tion, the subcommittee will able to make 

e progress in this direction. In related 
areas such as problems of enforcement of 
tax liability, auditing, and retaliatory taxa- 

In, there is a great potential gain in the 
ficiency and economy of tax administration 

hich may be achieved if we can work to- 
gether in finding solutions consistent with 
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both State revenue needs and the demands 
of increasing economic welfare. 

There is no doubt that the situation as it 
now stands creates problems for all. The 
benefits which may flow from whatever re- 
forms we may be able to develop through our 
mutual efforts can result in benefits to tax 
administrator and taxpayer alike. Cost of 
compliance, uncertainty as to lability, 
multiplicity of formulas, definitions and in- 
terpretations are matters of general concern. 

Now I come to the part that you, the State 
tax administrators, can perform so that the 
study of the subcommittee might achieve 
maximum beneficial results. As tax ad- 
ministrators, you can well appreciate the 
importance and the complexity of the prob- 
lems, and the vast amount of work involved. 

At this stage of the study the emphasis 
is on the gathering of adequate information. 
The States will be solicited from time to time 
for facts and figures. I hope that you will 
provide us with what may be necessary as 
promptly as you can. I cannot emphasize 
the importance of your cooperation too 
much. Certainly we are all interested in 
bringing about a taxing system which recog- 
nizes economic relations. But to attain this 
goal we must know what the realities are. 
The extent to which we gain understanding 
of your problems is in your hands. 

The opportunity which lies before us today 
is historic. 

How often are we given such a chance to 
concentrate a national effort upon a problem 
of long standing? 

How often is a solution so productive of 
mutual benefits as a solution to this problem 
can be? With your assistance, the possible 
can become reality. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a most significant week. It is the period 
during which the American people 
through their Representatives in Con- 
gress proclaim their link to the millions 
of freedom-loving people under Soviet 
domination. It is peculiarly fitting that 
at a time when world attention is fo- 
cused on the threat to the freedom of 
Berlin that we pay tribute to the captive 
peoples of the Soviet bloc. To the sub- 
merged” nationalities and to the op- 
pressed minorities in Eastern Europe, 
this Captive Nations Week conveys the 
message that their deeply felt aspira- 
tions for freedom are known to the peo- 
ple of the United States, are a matter of 
concern to the Congress of the United 
States. The existence of these captive 
nations is due largely to the imperialistic 
policy of the Soviet Union which through 
the use of economic, psychological, and 
military force have maintained puppet 
governments in these countries. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this session I had 
the privilege of cosponsoring with my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. FLoop], a resolution creating 
a special captive nations committee 
House Joint Resolution 215—which would 
provide us with a means of systematically 
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reporting on these nations. The work 
and the reports of this committee would 
maintain the spotlight of free world at- 
tention on Moscow's colonial system. It 
is my hope that this Congress will act 
favorably on the establishment of this 
committee. Its impact would be felt 
throughout the entire world. 

Mr. Speaker, on this occasion it is most 
fitting to recall that not a single one of 
the dominated regimes of Eastern and 
Central Europe came to power through 
a free election or anything nearly re- 
sembling a free election. Beginning with 
the Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939 the Soviet 
Union has continued a policy of impos- 
ing puppet regimes whenever possible. 

The curse of these dictatorships ex- 
tends today from the Baltic Sea to Vlad- 
ivostok and includes over 100 million 
people, including the Estonians, the Lat- 
vians, the Lithuanians, Czechoslovaks, 
Germans, Poles, Albanians, Bulgarians, 
Hungarians, and Rumanians. Each year 
Captive Nations Week expresses the de- 
sire of the American people that these 
enslaved become free and become mas- 
ters of their own destiny. Moreover, I 
hope that the observance of this year's 
Captive Nations Week will demonstrate 
to Khrushchev our steadfastness and our 
readiness and willingness to defend free- 
dom. The captive nations look to us for 
hope. Let us not let them down. 


House Joint Resolution 447: America’s 
Response to Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr, PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
ward Bodin, of Lilly Dale, N. v., recently 
submitted a poem which was published 
in the As I See It“ column of the Buffalo 
Courier Express by Mr. Jerry Evarts. 

This poem is most timely. It beauti- 
fully and pungently expresses the resolve 
of the American people to defend them- 
selves against the Communist-Soviet 
forces concentrated upon our disintegra- 
tion and defeat. 

Mr. Khrushchev might profitably read 
and digest the message contained in this 
poem. It may save him from a serious 
miscalculation as to the courage and the 
will of this Nation. 

The article follows: 

URGES Firm STAND 

President Kennedy, backed by the Senate 
and House of Representatives, should state 
in forceful terms that the United States 
shall take no more backward steps in the 
current cold war. 

In effect, this is the opinion of “the Her- 
mit of Chautauqua Hills,” offered for friends 
who asked him what he'd do if he were 
President. 

The Hermit, a retired author and business- 
man who resides in Lily Dale, calls his 
poetic reply, “Proclamation.” It goes like 
Some friends called on the Hermit yesterday 
Demanding that he truly say 
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What course of operation his would be 

If he were in the shoes of Kennedy * * * 

And what he'd do in face of Russian threat 

That's making every politician sweat. 

The Hermit didn't smile. He shook his head. 

Who cares about my point of view? he said. 

I do not like to talk on politics 

Which with God’s peace on earth can never 
mix. 

But still, I've never backed away in fear 

From any question that has reached my ear, 

So, if by magic from some distant star 

I awoke as leader of America, 

I'd meet the Russian menace face to face— 

Not hide behind some diplomatic lace. 

I'd ask the Congress of this holy Nation 

To stand behind me on this proclamation: 

“America never will drop first bomb 

To cause another nation nuclear harm, 

Unless we are attacked as in the past. 

But God knows this time we'll answer fast.“ 

We're told communism does intend 

To start attack before 3 years’ end. 

So, since we understand what is in store, 

We now declare preparatory war. 

We pledge our honor, fortunes, and our lives 

To see our fathers’ trust in God survives. 

Our sacred wheels of action will not cease 

Until Red communism begs for peace. 


Equal Rights for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, no 
Member of this House should be unaware 
of the anniversary which is commem- 
orated today. It is 113 years since the 
first women’s rights convention was held 
in Senaca Falls, N. V., on July 19, and 
20, 1848. Every one of us, in our election 
to this House, owes a debt to the many 
loyal, patriotic and untiring women who 
served their country through their polit- 
ical activity in many congressional cam- 
paigns. 

There is no more fitting time to call to 
the attention of the House the unamious 
resolution of the General Assembly of 
Maryland requesting the Congress to 
adopt and submit to the States an 
amendment to the Constitution provid- 
ing for equal rights for women. 

The resolution is as follows: 

JoInT RESOLUTION BY STATE OF MARYLAND 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY MEMORIALIZING CON- 
GRESS CONCERNING Equal RIGHTS FOR 
Women 
Whereas the General Assembly of Mary- 

land, voicing the sentiments of the women of 

this State, fully supports an equal rights for 
women amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, and is requesting the 

Co to submit such a proposed amend- 

ment to the States for a vote; and 

Whereas the women of this country now 
have certain rights of citizenship, and the 
right of suffrage, but there are still many 
instances of inequality in their rights as 
contrasted with those of men under both 
Federal and State laws. The inequalities 
are contrary to the basic principles of a 
republican form of ent. For this 
reason, the Constitution of the United States 
should be amended to incorporate in this 
basic document a positive guarantee of 
equality under the law regardless of sex; and 
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Whereas an equal rights for women 
amendment would remove from women any 
remaining common law and statutory dis- 
abilities and it would provide a standard by 
which to measure policies and customs which 
are not directly controlled by law; and 

Whereas this vital change should be made 
by constitutional amendment in order to ac- 
complish the change in the fundamental law 
of the United States; and 

Whereas both majority parties, in planks 
adopted by their national conventions have 
fully endorsed a constitutional "amendment 
providing equal rights for women; and 

Whereas the women of Maryand have 
shared equally with men in the hardships 
and sacrifices necessary and incident to the 
building of this Nation. They have shared 
equally with men in the pain and distress 
which have been involved in the mainte- 
nance of the American Republic and in the 
preservation of the ideals of free govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas this Nation was “conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are created equal.“ An equal rights 
for women amendment, for the first time, 
would give validity to this outstanding prin- 
ciple of the American system; and 

Whereas the rights of women before the 
law are abridged in many States. This legal 
discrimination on the basis of sex constitutes 
an intolerable burden upon thousands of 
women who are solely dependent upon their 
own efforts for their livelihood. Such dis- 
crimination is a source of irritation and of 
injustice to them and to many thousands of 
others who recognize in it a flat contradic- 
tion to the American principle of equality. 
This contradiction is entirely out of accord 
with the status of America women and with 
the levels they have reached through their 
achievements in all fields of human endeavor; 
and 

Whereas the General Assembly of Maryland 
supports an equal rights for women amend- 
ment: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, That the Congress of the United States 
is requested to adopt and to submit to the 
several States, an equal rights for women 
amendment in order that it may speedily be 
added as an integral part of the Constitution 
of the United States; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
Maryland be requested to send copies of this 
resolution, under the great seal of the State 
of Maryland, to the President of the U.S. 
Senate, the Secretary of the Senate of the 
United States, the Clerk of the House of 
Representatives of the United States, and to 
each member of the Maryland delegation in 
the Congress of the United States. 


The Carrot and the Whip 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, some months ago, when the 
first glimmerings of the New Frontier 
began to throw their beams into this 
House, I said that it appeared the new 
administration was going to use the old 
method of the carrot and the whip in 
getting its legislative program through. 

When I made that statement, it was 
based on an early analysis of maneuvers 
of the leadership as exemplified by the 
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stacking of the Rules Committee and 
the refusal to seat a duly elected Mem- 
ber of the House from my home State of 
Indiana. 

Over the past several months, we have 
seen, time and again, the baring of 
either the carrot or the whip—which- 
ever weapon has been the most expe- 
dient at the time. 

Some of the gentlemen from the 
South, who sit on the other side of the 
aisle, have confided in me privately how 
they have been either led or whipped 
into line. We have all read columns of 
articles about this subject. I have only 
to mention the impending appointment 
of Federal judges, certain public works 
projects, the closing of some military in- 
stallations and contracts and the open- 
ing and expansion of others to illustrate 
my point. ’ 

Just the other day, the House Rules 
Committee, carefully arranged by this 
administration to act as a willing faucet 
for all legislation waiting in the House 
reservoir of bills, decided to table all 
education bills for this session. In this 
instance, the rubberstamp Rules Com- 
mittee did not render the right impres- 
sion for the New Frontier. 

So, in today’s papers, and on televi- 
sion and radio, we read and hear that 
the arsenal has been opened up again. 
The carrot and the whip are out in the 
open again. In his state-of-the-Union 
message, the President spoke of the 
American eagle as having in one talon 
an olive branch and in the other, ar- 
rows. Might it be well to suggest, at 
this time, that the Presidential seal be 
altered to provide that the eagle on that 
device hold in one talon, a juicy carrot 
and in the other a menacing cat-o’- 
nine-tails? 

Just yesterday, I said on television that 
this House is being driven by this ad- 
ministration harder than any adminis- 
tration has tried to drive a House in my 
20 years as a Congressman. Wishes of 
constitutents we represent are to be 
shoved aside, in favor of any measure 
that is propounded and which has the 
Official seal of the New Frontier—the 
eagle rampant with carrot and whip. 

Now that the Rules Committee has 
seen fit to table the education bills, we 
find the President is shifting his stand 
to meet the situation. Heretofore, he 
has said, aid to parochial schools can- 
not be conscienced in America. I have 
agreed with that statement, lauded him 
for making it, and supported his stand. 

The news accounts of yesterday’s Pres- 
idential press conference, however, infer 
that parochial school aid might be all 
right, after all. The administration is 
using the carrot, dangling before Repre- 
sentatives with parochial school inter- 
ests, the possibility of parochial school 
loans. 

Quoted in these accounts was a finding 
by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare which stated aid to pa- 
roachial schools is now constitutional. 

Mr. Speaker, where does the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
get its right to decide on the constitu- 
tionality of any such question? Perhaps 
Mr. Ribicoff cannot wait until he gets 
the Supreme Court seat he so fondly de- 
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sires before starting to decide on ques- 
tions that are strictly constitutional and 
should be resolved by the Supreme Court 
and no one else. 

But the carrot—aid to parochial 
schools, after all, if Federal aid is brought 
out and passed—apparently is not 
enough. 

The administration has pulled out the 
whip, too. It has, by inference, threat- 
ened to veto any aid to impacted areas 
bill that comes out of the Congress. As 
we all know, this practice obligates the 
Federal Government to pay money in 
lieu of taxes to areas where children of 
Federal personnel attend school, but 
where some of this personnel does not 
bear its share of the taxload due to non- 
resident status. 

Evidently, the administration's hope 
now is to frighten the 319 Congressmen 
who have impacted areas in their dis- 
triets into voting for the total Federal aid 
Package of over $6 billion now, and good- 
ness knows how much in the future, just 
so they can keep the impacted areas pro- 
gram in force. 

My southern Indiana district has sev- 
eral small districts of this sort, but the 
Program is of no large consequence 
there. 

Just this week, I told a distinguished 
colleague that I can vote for the im- 
Pacted areas bill, but I do not have to 
and I would not if it means I am going to 
be coerced by the White House into sup- 
Porting all the rest of this administra- 
tion's plans for Federal aid to education. 

Mr, Speaker, I, for one, am going to 
Stand up as a Congressman and repre- 
sent my district as it sent me here to do. 
I am going to be consistent with my 
Principles, my campaign platform and 
the wishes of those who elected me to 
this House for the 10th time after ap- 
Praising that platform. I am not going 
to be alternately cajoled and coerced 
into becoming a rubberstamp for any- 
one. 

It has not gotten out into the open 
yet, but more and more members of both 
Sides of the aisle, chatting here and else- 
where, are becoming exasperated with 
the constant attempt to turn this body 
into a rubberstamp. 

Evidently, the brainwashing is hav- 
ing an effect on some, because I read the 
Other day where the junior member of 
the other House from my State now 
thinks it is, to quote him, one of the 
duties of Congress to implement the pol- 
icies of the chief executive. Where he 
derives his constitutional authority for 
that statement, I do not know, but if he 
Will read that august document, he will 
find himself completely mistaken. 

Mr. Speaker, this administration's 
Programs are not popular in my district. 
People to whom I talk back home, and 
there are hundreds each week, people 
Who write me letters and people who call 
On the telephone have in the past ex- 
Pressed an admiration for the President's 
dedication to his job and for his willing- 

“Ress to serve his country even though 
his wealth and position makes such duty 
Outside the realm of necessity. 

They do not, however, support his pro- 
Eram and they are even now expressing 
this disapproval in the strongest objec- 
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tive terms. Just last weekend, I had 
hundreds of people tell me how they feel, 
urge me to stand for a return to fiscal 
sanity, the preservation of the Constitu- 
tion and for a halt to the inroads being 
made by socialism and welfare statism 
in Washington. That is what I intend 
to do. 

Mr. Speaker, many of the Members in 
this body know that I have consistently 
opposed aid to education in principle. 
Many also know that I was for years a 
school administrator and have a master’s 
degree in education. 

My opposition, therefore, does not 
stem from a lack of knowledge of the 
educational problem. I want the Mem- 
bers of this House to know that my op- 
position centers around four points: 

First. Federal aid would eventually 
lead to Federal control of education, de- 
spite protestations to the contrary. The 
way in which aid to farmers has resulted 
in control of farming is a good case in 
point. 

Second. Federal aid would put another 
tax burden on parochial school patrons, 
who cannot, by virtue of the Constitu- 
tion, share in Federal funds, but who 
would have to pay taxes, anyway. 

Third. Federal aid would increase the 
flow of dollars to Washington, Once 
here, the malignant cancer that is Wash- 
ington bureaucracy would water down 
these dollars and waste them until far 
less was returned to the States than 
arrived. 

Fourth. I do not subscribe to the 
theory that Federal aid will better edu- 
cation. It has not worked that way in 
farming. It has not worked that way 
in many other programs I could name. 
In short, no better education can be 
guaranteed than can be accomplished 
at local levels by local financing and 
administration of taxes and expenses. 
Actually, I feel better education can be 
accomplished with local than with Fed- 
eral control. Remember the proverb: 
“Cut your own wood and it will warm 
you twice.” 

Mr. Speaker, this administration may 
be dedicated either to the eastern big- 
city concept of government by ward- 
heeling, pressure politics or the Harvard 
egghead school of government more 
than any previous administration. I do 
not know. What I do know is that there 
stands one midwestern Congressman— 
a conservative, if you please—who is not 
to be coaxed or threatened into support- 
ing anything in which he does not fully 
believe. ; 

In Indiana, I think I have already 
proven this point. A teachers associa- 
tion executive, Robert Wyatt, tried to 
put the pressure on all teachers to drum 
up support for Federal aid to education 
in my State. He promised every teacher 
a $500 raise. 

I exposed his tactic and asked if the 
good, hard-working teachers of Indiana 
supported him. The response was over- 
whelming. It showed that the good 
teachers of Indiana—the large majority 
who work long hours and who are ded- 
icated to their task—do not support 
either Robert Wyatt or this program. 
They opposed it by a tremendous ma- 
jority in letters to me and in so doing 
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destroyed the fallacy that Mr. Wyatt 
would have us believe—that teachers 
are interested first in themselves, and 
second in their mission in life. 

They showed me, in their letters, they 
are more interested in the future of edu- 
cation than they are concerned with fal- 
lacies pertaining to the size of their pay- 
checks. 

That is the same response I have been 
getting from other sources on other 
topics. All urge me to stand fast for 
conservative, patriotic, American prin- 
ciples in which I believe and to resist 
the easy expedient in favor of the de- 
sired principle at every point. That is 
what I intend to do. . 

In short, Mr. Speaker, I do not like 
carrots and my hide is tough enough to 
withstand any whip that has been made. 


Statement of Congressman Henry C. 
Schadeberg, of Wisconsin, Concerning 
the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
Employment in the Textile Industry 
Before the Subcommittee of the House 
Education and Labor Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


` OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. SCHADEBERG, Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following 
statement: 


Mr. Chairman and honorable members of 
this subcommittee, I am honored to have the 
opportunity to appear before you. I will 
comment briefly on the impact of increased 
textile and apparel imports on employment 
in the textile industry in my district, Wis- 
consin’s first. 

In 1950, the First District of Wisconsin had 
13 manufacturers of textile products; today 
there are 9. In addition, one of the largest 
remaining firms is sharply curtailing its em- 
ployment, 

The areas which have been most affected 
are those which now are suffering from 
chronic unemployment. Nevertheless the 
total loss of these facilities has, and will 
continue to have, a detrimental effect upon 
the economy of the communities deprived of 
these jobs. This loss is not only felt by those 
who have lost their means of livelihood; but 
every merchant who serves these people suf- 
fers when an industry closes its doors. The 
local tax rolls are depleted and the general 
economic complexion of the community de- 
generates. 

Another aspect of the impact upon the 
textile industry in my district is the prob- 
lem caused by diversification. One of the 
major manufacturers in my district told 
me he is going to purchase more and more 
of his uncut fabrics on the foreign market 
instead of producing it himself. He will 
proceed to make finished garments from 
this material, He now employs 200 people 
making uncut fabric, but if he makes fin- 
ished products from his own material, he 
cannot compete with foreign imports. Nearly 
all of these 200 people are skilled in the 
uncut fabric field. However, this skill will 
be of no value to them as this manufacturer 
changes the orientation of his operations. 
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This individual says he is sorry this must 
come about, but to stay in business, he has 
no choice but to make these changes. 

These manufacturers are caught in the 
infamous cost-price squeeze. They are being 
priced out of the market by foreign imports. 
This merchandise is being manufactured in 
countries where U.S. foreign aid helped to 
rebuild their industries. Thus not only were 
textile industries rebuilt in war-torn coun- 
tries where they had previously existed but 
textile production was started in countries 
where it had never before existed. The 
money to support these ald programs has 
come from the taxes levied upon the incomes 
of the very people who now face unemploy- 
ment. 80 profitable has this trade become 
that foreign countries have stepped up their 
production, sending textiles to the United 
States as a major export to earn U.S. dollars 
to further build up their economies and to 
purchase needed American-made goods. The 
result has been an increasing flood of textile 
imports to the United States. 

A Racine, Wis., manufacturer whose use of 
textiles is in the purchase of finished ducks 
and webbing writes: 

“Currently we are belng quoted on heavy 
ducks and webbing, made in England, of a 
very superior quality, f.0.b. our plant at ap- 
proximately 20 percent less than the Ameri- 
can mills. With the current pressure on 
price structure it is obvious that the Ameri- 
can mills lose production.” 

The plastic rainwear industry in Wiscon- 
sin’s First. District, indeed throughout the 
United States, is in serious trouble because 
of a heavy increase in imports from Japan 
and Hong Kong. Imported rainwear has 
taken over the low-priced market and it is 
moving upward toward the higher priced 
market. At the present time there is no 
solution in sight to the problem of the 
steadily increasing encroachment of imports 
upon the domestic market. Due to the 
cheaper labor involved in Japan and espe- 
cially in the now-crowded British Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong, the domestic industry 
cannot compete favorably on a wage-cost- 
production ratio—neither can it convert its 
plants to other production nor retrain its 
workers except at considerable expense. The, 
most recent studies available show conclu- 
sively that the retraining of skilled and 
semiskilled workers for increased automation 
is neither feasible nor practical in human or 
monetary terms. Ultimately the end result 
of this downward prdouction spiral will be 
the destruction of the textile industry and 
an economic situation paralleling that of 
present-day New England, whose experiences 
in this field have been well detailed. 

The voluntary agreement by Japan to limit 
its export quotas is no solution; other 
countries and the British Crown Colony of 
Hong Kong have stepped into the breach 
and have taken up the slack produced by 
this agreement. 

I would like to insert into the record at 
this time a letter from Mr. Leo Perry, pres- 
ident of the Whitewater Raincoat Co., White- 
water, Wis., in explanation of the difficulties 
facing the manufacturer in this field. 

Another constituent firm, Cooper's, In 
Kenosha, Wis., well known for its men’s and 
boys’ underwear, while not affected by the 
flood of cheap imports, recognizes the serious 
problems facing the American textile indus- 
try. Cooper's gets a high price for its prod- 
uct and are not affected to the same degrée 
as other underwear manufacturers. How- 
ever, because of the unfair tariff barriers, 
Cooper's has had to license the manufacture 
of its product abroad to enable it to compete 
favorably in world markets. 

Textiles are not just rainwear. They are 
not just underwear. They are a part of 
everything you do—part of all the material 
world about you. Therefore, they are not 
an isolated problem, but a problem of vast 
importance in all economic brackets and to 
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every other major industry which utilizes 
them to some extent. They can never be 
entirely replaced with synthetic fibers. 

Time is running out for the American 
textile industry and for those employed in 
that industry. There are two aspects to 
the dilemma: First, there must be a manda- 
tory set of sliding-scale or flexible quotas, 
product by product and country by country, 
Secondly, the agricultural price-support pro- 
gram enables foreign importers to purchase 
a commodity, for example—cotton, at a con- 
siderably lower price than it can be pur- 
chased in the United States where it was 
home grown. . 

We can no longer ignore the critical future 
of the textile and apparel industries, par- 
ticularly In the small business area of our 
economy. The Government must force the 
facts of the situation and take steps to re- 
duce the volume of foreign imports which 
have deperssed the price of U.S.-made goods 
and closed down textile concerns, creating 
widespread unemployment. 

In conclusion, I would like to reiterate for 
your consideration, two specific recom- 
mendations: (1) A mandatory set of flexible, 
sliding-scale quotas or tariffs, product by 
product, country by country, and (2) a 
reevaluation of the effect of the agricultural 
price-support programs on the textile Indus- 
try and related flelds. 

Thank you very much. 


The Mission of the U.S. Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith an address by Rear 
Adm. T. H. Moorer, U.S. Navy, who is 
director of Long Range Objectives 
Group, Naval Operations, delivered to 
the 48th National Convention of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in 
Washington on May 26, 1961, on “The 
Mission of the U.S, Navy.“ 


It would behoove our citizens to read 
this fine address of Admiral Moorer's in 
order to better understand the need 
for maintaining the persuasive influence 
exerted by our Navy in the present cold 
war. I highly commend the address to 
to all those interested in securing for our 
country the best in defense. The ad- 
dress follows: 

THE MISSION OF THE U.S. Navy 
(Address by Rear Adm. T. H. Moorer, U.S. 

Navy, before the 48th National Convention 

of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 

gress, Mayflower Hotel, May 26, 1961) 

President Buckman, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen, this morning I have 
been requested to discuss the mission of the 
U.S. Navy. As background for this discus- 
sion I would like first to review for you some 
of the principles of seapower, I welcome this 
opportunity for two reasons. 

In the first place the Navy and the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress have 
very much in common. I note on the bot- 
tom of the letter recently forwarded to me 
from your President, Mr. Buckman, that 
your congress is dedicated to the science 
of the control and use of water. The Navy 
is a highly technical service also dedicated 
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to the science of the control and use of 
water, worldwide. 

Secondly, I never turn down an opportu- 
nity to talk about the Navy because public- 
relations-wise the Navy suffers in a com- 
parative sense, from the fact that it operates 
in an environment away from the ordinary 
experience of our citizens, particularly those 
who do not live on the coasts. In war the 
Army invades territory; the citizen under- 
stands that, The Air Force takes off or 
blasts off from fixed land bases against 
distant targets and the citizen is well aware 
of that. But the Navy is different. Man 
Is a land animal—the Navy lives at sea. 
It comes into port (occasionally) and then 
shortly thereafter again disappears into the 
broad expanse of the oceans, leaving the 
citizen mystified as to what goes on beyond 
the horizon. For the Navy does not invade 
cities, or receive the capitulation of land 
areas. The Navy is simply there—under 
the ocean, on the ocean, and over the 
ocean—worldwide—using the seas in support 
of our national interests. 

The U.S. Navy exists for one simple rea- 
son—to insure use of the seas by the free 
world. In this role the Navy must maintain 
constant surveillance and free passage 
the world's oceans. It must also maintain 
its unique capability to project the national 
power of the United States into strategical 
important areas of the world. This surveil- 
lance of the ocean—this projection of mili- 
tary power as well as the peaceful use of the 
oceans, the harbors, and the rivers all com- 
bined constitute seapower. 

Units of our fleets are part of the sovereign 
territory of the United States regardless 
where they are operating. Naval forces op- 
erate in international waters on the high 
seas. They are not. completely dependent 
upon oversea bases. No international agree- 
ment—or commitments—required for thelr 
operations. 

Seapower and world power are comple- 
mentary. The U.S. Navy has served our 
country so well and for so long that freedom 
of the seas and the use of our harbors and 
rivers is simply taken for granted—with 
little thought and little understanding as to 
how this is achieved. : 

There are three major reasons why our 
country must maintain free use of the seas 
if we are to survive. 

In the first place, this country of ours 1s 
heavily dependent on oversea sources of raw 
materials. Of the 77 strategic and critical 
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production, to operate our civilian indus- 
tries, to support of economy, and to main- 
tain our standard of living, 66 of them must 
be imported in whole or in part from across 
the oceans, In only 11 are we self-sufficient. 
As unbelievable as it may sound in this 
land of plenty, we are a have-not nation. 
We must import to live. The vast preponder- 
ance of dozens of raw materials such 45 
chromium, tin, cobalt, rubber, aluminum, 
mica, even coffee, sugar and spices, to men- 
tion but a few—can only be brought to this 
country in quantities needed by ships. 
Technology has not altered this fundamental 
fact in the slightest. The activity in our 
harbors Is illustrated by some statistics on 
Jacksonville, Fla. Last year there were 10,311 
ships inbound and 10,343 outbound in the 
St. John’s River alone. These ships were 
loaded with 17,698,212 short tons of cargo. 
Secondly, our Navy is this Nation’s link 
to our friends and allies around the world. 
It is the sea as much as the land that makes 
neighbors. It is the United States an- 
nounced national policy that our own and 
the security of the free world depends upon 
the cooperation and amalgamation of those 
free nations which wish to preserve their in- 
dependence and freedom. Our country has 
pledged to 42 nations that we shall consider 
any attack on one of us as an attack upon 
all of us. Our Navy is the tool which gives 
meaning and reality to these alliances and 


> been developed in less than 5 years. 
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friendships. The seas are the common 
boundary and highway between us and our 
friends in the free world. If we are unable 
to cross the seas, there is no possibility of 
Combining our physical might, our eco- 
nomic strength or our political power with 
these 42 friendly nations. 

But the major reason why the strength and 
impact of our Navy has increased is because 
Of the mobile, flexible striking power that 
is built in modern naval forces. Nuclear 
Propulsion is vastly increasing our Navy's 
ability to roam the world's oceans. Atomic 
Weapons in a variety of forms for naval use 
sive our mobile sea bases markedly greater 
Striking power. In this nuclear space age, 
the Navy must always be ready to perform 
& multitude of tasks: to keep the sea- 

es open so that raw materials and sup- 
Plies can freely flow; to carry our Army and 
es overseas and keep them fed and sup- 
plied; to supply the fuel for our many trans- 
Oceanic airbases. Remember that the mod- 
ern jetplane takes four. to seven times as 
much fuel as did World War II aircraft. 
This yolume of fuel can be supplied in the 
quantities needed only by ships. We have 
learned that transoceanic air transport actu- 
ally requires more sea transport—tonnage- 
Wise—at the oversea terminal than the air 
Cargo payload itself. ` 

Let us look at some figures. An airplane 
carrying 1 ton of cargo to Europe must carry 
Over 1 ton of fuel to get the cargo across the 
Atlantic, and then take on another ton of 
fuel over there to get the plane back home. 
In the Pacific, 1 ton of air transport to Ko- 
rea requires that 4 tons of gasoline be sur- 


face-shipped in advance of each flight. 


The new developments in this dynamic 
age have placed greater emphasis on the of- 
Tensive capabilities of the Navy; to prevent 
War if we can, but, if we cannot, then to 
help nego Let us take a look at how 
Sea power be used in the future. 

If one reads the news of the day—exam- 

the nature of the trouble in the world 
two things become readily apparent: 

1. Along with the struggle between the 
tree world and communism there is an up- 
Surge of nationalism in many of the under- 
developed countries of the world. 

2. Neither side can assist, resist, or in- 
fluence the course taken by these new na- 
tions without use of seapower in its various 
forms. This point is not lost on the Rus- 
sians. Let me read you a recent AP news 
Telease datelined New York: The Soviet 
Union said its merchant marine is growing 
80 rapidly that Russian shipyards no longer 
can keep up with the demand for new ships. 

Tass, in a dispatch received in. New York 
Quoted Boris Butoma, chairman of the State 
Committee for Shipbuilding of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers, as saying in an inter- 
view: “The demand of the Soviet merchant 
Marine is increasing so rapidly that Soviet 
shipyards no longer can fully cope with it.” 
Tass added: “He recalled that toward the 
€nd of the 7-year plan (1965) the volume of 
Soviet seaborne freightage will almost triple 
compared with 1958.” 
Ous ships are under construction for the 
Soviet Union in Poland, Finland, Denmark, 
East Germany, West Germany, Holland, 
Japan, and other countries. 

Let us now look at the military aspects 
Of seapower. 

First, the ballistic missile retaliatory force 
Manned by the Polaris submarine. 

The Polaris weapon system combining 
nuclear power and the baljistic missile has 
Its 
great value rests in mobility and conceal- 
ment which makes it relatively invulner- 
able. The need for this characteristic is 
Well recognized by the Secretary of Defense, 
Who when testifying before the Congress 


7 respect to revision of the 1962 budget 


In view of this vari- 
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“In reevaluating our general war position, 
our major concern was to reduce our de- 
pendence on deterrent forces which are 
highly vulnerable to ballistic missile attack 
or which rely for good survival on a hair- 
trigger response to the first indications of 
such an attack. * * * We sought to place 
greater emphasis on the kind of forces 
which could ride out a massive nuclear at- 
tack, and which could be applied with delib- 
eration, and always under the complete 
control of the constituted authority.” 

Polaris is the kind of force that can ride 
out such an attack. 

Second, carrier striking forces: The car- 
rier with its cruiser and destroyer support 
provides the means for operating combat air- 
craft from the sea—day in and day out. It 
carries its own maintenance facilities, its 
own ammunition, and a variety of aircraft 
that can fire missiles, rockets, bombs, and 
guns. The aircraft carrier is the closest 
thing to an all-purpose weapon that has 
ever been devised. Carrier aircraft can exer- 
cise control of the air where we need it at 
sea or over the land. They can provide close 
air support to our Marines and Army ashore. 
They can strike with precision and with the 
tailored amount of power required by the 
situation. 

Third, amphibious striking forces: 
again is a unique weapon system. 

The capability to land our magnificent 
Marines on a hostile shore by helicopter or 
assault boat at the time and place of our 
choosing is an effective deterrent to any 
aggressive intent of our potential enemies. 
For not only can the Marines be landed 
against opposition but they are provided 
with air and gunfire support, heavy equip- 
ment, and logistic backup—all on a sustained 
basis. The Navy-Marine team can work 
alone—but it is equally effective in joint 
action with our Army and Air Force. 

Fourth, ocean control forces: To use the 
ocean in wartime to project power ashore 
and to support our Army, Air Force, and al- 
lies overseas we must know what the enemy 
is doing or, sometimes equally as important, 
what he is not doing. And if his action in- 
terferes with our plans we must put a stop 
to it. Since we must control in three media, 
this control of the oceans requires forces of 
many bmarines, patrol aircraft, 
picket ships, convoy escort ships; minecraft, 
anti-submarine carriers, early warning air- 
craft. Furthermore, these forces must be 
deployed worldwide and be kept continu- 
ously on the move. 

Fifth, logistic forces: This type of force 
supplies the fuel, the food, the ammunition, 
the spare parts, amd the general stores to 
keep us going. These supplies are trans- 
ferred at sea, thus freeing the Navy from 
dependence on foreign bases. It is the logis- 
tic forces that give the Navy as well as the 
Army and Air Force overseas staying power.” 

And finally, in addition to our combat 
units and their support, the Navy provides 
logistic and other support to many collateral 
operations, such as Project Deepfreeze, Proj- 
ect Mercury, the Pacific Missile Range, ocea- 
nographic, and many other types of research. 
These all take people, money, and ships. 

To do the many tasks I have outlined, 
the Navy today has 817 ships of many types. 
These ships may be viewed in many erent 
ways by many people, but viewed in relation 
to seapower there are two significant fea- 
tures of a naval ship. 

First, and stated simply, a naval vessel is 
@ mobile platform for firing shells, for 
launching planes and missiles, or for send- 
ing or receiving men, munitions, fuel, and 
intelligence. This platform can be on the 
surface or below the surface of the ocean. 
The missiles can be shells or rockets, and 
they can be guided. They can be fired 
directly from a gun, from a launching de- 
vice, or from an airplane which is based on 
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the floating platform. The naval airplane 
is thus an airborne device whieh extends the 
range of the parent platform. 

Second, ships and naval planes must be 
able to perform in many roles. For example, 
destroyers may operate in company with 
carriers, or with cruisers, or amphibious 
forces, or mobile logistic forces, or as convoy 
escorts. They may engage in antisubmarine, 
antiair, or antisurface ship combat, shore 
bombardment, or provide gunfire support of 
troops. Naval aircraft have a similar versa- 
tility. Fighters may be called on to clear 
the way for attack strikes to maintain pa- 
trols, to perform armed reconnaissance, to 
conduct preassault strikes in amphibious 
operations, or to provide close air support 
of troops. ‘ 

We build and train for operational flexi- 
bility. We do not believe in a single strategy 
or a single capability of a naval weapon. 

I have described very briefly the material 
things, the hardware, the weapons, the mis- 
siles, aircraft, and ships which make up sea- 
power. 

But there is another factor, a factor that 
is far more important than material things. 
The ultimate weapon in any struggle is the 
human being: the young men who come 
from your city, your families, your homes, 

To operate the 817 ships of the Navy we 
have 628,000 officers and men. No matter 
what glamorous weapon the technical ex- 
perts turn out—we must always keep in mind 
the most important part of any equipment— 
the man who must control, operate, and 


maintain it. Weapons change—men do not. 


In all walks of life—in Government, in 
industry, in labor, and in the military—the 
central questions for the future will be not 
money, or technological growth, or world 
trade—as important as these matters are— 
but rather where will we find the right kind 
and the right number of men and women to 
direct our country's destiny. Certainly for 
the Navy, man is the vital element. It is on 
man’s courage and moral strength, on his 
spirit and attitude that our Navy will al- 
ways depend. 

In conclusion let me now try to wrap up 
in one package the elements of seapower. 

U.S. seapower is essential, under cold, 
limited and all-out war conditions, or under 
their threat, to assure the survival of the 
United States. It offers unique contributions 
through its ability to deny enemy use of 
the seas, to protect the sea communications 
on which the economic and political health 
of free nations depends, and through its use 
as a base for the projection of U.S. power 
ashore in remote areas when and where 
needed, with maximum flexibility and mini- 
mum political penalty. 

But the total effect of seapower is more 
than the sum of these parts. It makes pos- 
sible the extension to the most distant parts 
of the world of persuasive yet nonoppres- 
sive evidence of continuing U.S. strength 
and intention. It is protective and reassur- 
ing. It can be a source of subconscious in- 
fluence toward stability, achievable by no 
other means. 


Books Were Their Tools of Trade 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CARL ALBERT 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 
Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, Okla- 


homa owes a great debt to our Indian 
heritage and particularly to the cultural 
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influence of the Five Civilized Tribes on 
our society. The extent of our indebted- 
ness and the fascinating details of life 
among the Indians of the Southwest 
might have remained unknown to us 
without the works of a husband and wife 
team of authors, Grant and Carolyn 
Foreman. The importance of their con- 
tribution to the historical chronicles of 
the Southwest cannot be overestimated, 

On July 16, the Tulsa World carried 
an article about the Foremans, Books 
Were Their Tools of Trade,” by Mrs. J. 
O. Misch, Mr, Foreman died in 1953 but 
Mrs. Foreman still lives and writes in 
their Muskogee, Okla., home. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this well-de- 
served tribute will be of nationwide in- 
terest and, under unanimous consent, I 
wish to insert if in the RECORD: 

Books Were THEI TOOLS or TRADE 
(By Mrs. J. O. Misch) 


Oklahomans owe much for the recording 
of early history of their State and the South- 
west to the writing team of the late Grant 
Foreman and his wife, Carolyn Thomas 
Foreman. For almost three decades they 
devoted their entire time in collaboration on 
research of the American Indians and the 
Five Civilized Tribes in particular. 

Grant Foreman was a practicing lawyer 
in Chicago when he came to the Indian 
Territory at Muskogee to do field work for 
the Dawes Commission, classifying tribal 
lands and resolving land contests. 

Carolyn Thomas Foreman was born Octo- 
ber 18, 1872, in Metropolis, county seat of 
Massac County, II., across from old French 
Fort Massac on the Ohio River. This early 
environment influenced her lifelong interest 
in history. 

She spent the early years of her life in 
Washington, where her father, John R, 
Thomas, represented the 20th Illinois Dis- 
trict in Congress. Here she received lessons 
in French from a native of France and at- 
tended a private school until entering Mon- 
ticello Seminary at Godfrey, Ill. She oc- 
cupled the same room and had the same 
teacher which her mother, Lottie Culver 
Thomas, had had in earlier years. The 

burned one cold November night 
and Carolyn returned to live in temporary 
quarters for 24% years after which she joined 
her father in Brussels, Belgium, for a year, 
then traveled in Germany, France, and 
England. 

John R. Thomas was appointed Federal 
judge for the Indian Territory in 1897 by his 
old friend, President William McKinley. In 
1898 Russel A. Alger, Secretary of War, 
telegraphed Judge Thomas in Muskogee 
directing him to recruit two troops of young 
men for the ist US. Cavalry. Judge 
Thomas and Carolyn accompanied the troops 
aboard a special train to San Antonio, Tex., 
where the Rough Riders met their Col. 
Leonard Wood and Lt. Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt. They remained there until the troops 
entrained for Tampa. 

Miss Carolyn Thomas was married in her 
father’s home June 26, 1905 to Grant Fore- 
man, her father’s young law partner. They 
made a long trip in 1907 to Canada and over 
the West, and the following year visited 
Europe from Scotland to Italy, with several 
later trips to Europe. In 1921 they salled 
from San Francisco for a yearlong trip 
around the world. Mr. Foreman was per- 
mitted to take the first snapshot of Mahatma 
Gandhi in his garden. In 1926 the couple 
toured Barbados and the eastern coast of 
South America before crossing to Cape Town, 
South Africa, then traveled north to Liy- 
ingstone and Victoria Falls. In 1929-30 
the Foremans made another voyage around 
the world. 
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Mr. Foreman became interested in the 
history of the Five Civilized Tribes while 
with the Indian office. The couple traveled 
from coast to coast and spent summers in 
Old Mexico searching for material to aug- 
ment that which they gathered in foreign 
countries for his many books. 

Collecting books was not a hobby with the 
Foremans but a means of pursuing their 
trade. The thousands of volumes spilled 
over from the library into halls and other 
rooms, The stout underpinnings of the 
white cottage on West Okmulgee Street had 
to be reinforced to hold up the added load. 
Their research took them into 112 libraries 
in this country and abroad. 

Mrs. Foreman had frequented the Library 
of Congress while living in Washington as 
8 girl. 

When her husband suggested that she 
write a book on the history of printing and 
publishing in the Indian and Oklahoma Ter- 
ritories it did not seem at first such a tre- 
mendous task as it turned out to be. Six 
and a half years were spent before the book 
was ready for publication by the University 
of Oklahoma Press in 1936. It contains 500 
pages and is set two columns to the page 
newspaper style. The book holds rare in- 
terest for the scholar and student of the 
West, beginning with the first book pub- 
lished in 1835 and ending with the period 
of 1907. 

Carolyn followed in 1943 with her next 
Oklahoma University Press book, “Indians 
Abroad,” the 24th volume in the Civillza- 
tion of American Indian series. Material for 
this book was gathered from newspaper re- 
ports and items in Europe concerning visits 
of American Indians as guests of monarchs, 
sailors before the mast, soldiers of fortune, 
or entertainers as the Cherokee Will Rogers. 

The U.S. Government published 80,000 
copies of this book for our troops serving 
overseas during World War II. Mrs. Fore- 
man would welcome any information as to 
where she might find a copy of this edition. 

Mrs. Foreman published “Cross Timbers” 
in 1947, a story of the heavily wooded coun- 
try between the Brazos and Arkansas Rivers 
extending through Texas and Oklahoma. 
This was a landmark of early trailblazers. 

“Park Hill” was published in 1948. This 

is a story of the center of culture of the 
Cherokees, a romance of history. “Cherokee 
Weaving and Basketry” also came off the 
press the same year. 
“Indian Women Chiefs” came in 1954. 
Among the leading Indian women she lists, 
not a chief, is a Tulsan, the late Roberta 
Campbell Lawson. 

More than 50 articles from her pen have 
appeared in the Chronicles of Oklahoma, 
as well as historical magazines of Tennessee, 
Alabama, and Indiana and features in the 
Arkansas and Oklahoma newspapers. Since 
Mr. Foreman's death in 1953 she has carried 
on with her writing to a limited extent in the 
family home in Muskogee. 

This house filled with wood carvings, 
tapestries, bells and wood block prints depict 
the interests of Judge Thomas, Grant and 
Carolyn Foreman. Robins, wrens, warblers 
and jays sing the same songs that other birds 
sang 57 years ago for the young bride in 
the same pretty white cottage enclosed with 
a vine-covered fence. 

In 1943 the University of Oklahoma, 
through its facilities, paid a tribute to Grant 
and Carolyn Foreman for their contribution 
to the history of the Southwest. 

In 1948 the University of Tulsa gave similar 
recognition to the Foreman team. 

Mrs. Foreman is an honorary member of 
Delta Kappa Gamma. She has been honored 
by the Oklahoma Memorial Association and 
has been a member of Pen and Brush of 
New Tork. 
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Governor of Tennessee, State Officials, 
Education Leaders, and College Presi- 


dents Endorse Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with consideration of the pending 
Federal aid to education legislation, I 
include under unanimous consent hereto- 
fore granted a statement, favoring Fed- 
eral aid to education, supported by the 
Governor of Tennessee, Gov, Buford El- 
lington; Commissioner of Education of 
Tennessee, Joe Morgan; the executive 
secretary of the Tennessee Municipal 
League, Mr. Herbert J. Bingham; the 
executive secretary of the Tennessee 
Education Association, Mr. Frank E. 
Bass; executive secretary for the Ten- 
nessee County Services Association, 
James Tipton, Jr.; executive secretary of 
the Tennessee School Boards Association, 
Mr. Charles E. Barham; and the presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Mrs. J. E. Cornette. 


Mr. Speaker, I also include in the REC- 
orp, in connection with this statement 
and resolution, letters from Dr. Everett 
Derryberry, president of Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cockville, Tenn.; Dr. 
Quill E. Cope, president of Middle Ten- 
nessee State College, Murfreesboro, 
Tenn.; and Mr, F. E. Bass, executive sec- 
retary treasurer of the Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 


The statement and letters in support of 
Federal aid to education follow: 
STATEMENT FAVORING FEDERAL Support TO 

EDUCATION 


Federal assistance in improving public ed- 
ucation and making toward a na- 
tionwide equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity is one of the most pressing needs now 
confronting Tennessee and all other South- 
ern States. 

Because this need is so urgent, the 87th 
Congress should give high priority to sound 
legislation drawing upon the Federal tax 
base for greater support of public education 
while carefully preserving complete local 
control over school operations and budgeting. 

Federal assistance of this kind was pro- 
posed in Senate bill 8 of the 86th Congress. 
Senators Estes KEFAUVER and ALBERT GORE 
fully supported this bill and voted for it 
as it passed the Senate. S. 8 did not come 
to a vote in the House of Representatives. 

Similar legislation will be before the Con- 
gress this year. It merits the endorsement, 
assistance, and affirmative vote of every Ten- 
nessee Member of Congress, and the support 
of every Tennessean concerned about the 
future of our educational system and of our 
children. 

S. 8 would have made available to Ten- 
nessee an estimated $25,501,000 during the 
1961-62 school year for school construction 
and for teachers’ salaries as determined by 
the State. This amounts to an estimated 
$27.75 for every child from 5 through 17 
years of age, and would have represented an 
ae of more than 12 percent of school 
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Tennessee, and other Southern States, 
desperately needed this money. There was 
a national responsibility to provide it. 

Low-income States such as Tennessee 
spend millions of dollars to educate their 
young people, only to lose many of them to 
high-income States. Federal support can 
Partially equalize the cost of education. The 
improved education resulting can upgrade 
the whole economy of the State and Nation. 

Tennessee, with a per capita income about 
two-thirds the national average, would have 
received under S. 8 almost three times as 
much per child as the wealthiest States. 
Since Tennesseans also pay less per person 
in Federal taxes than the average for all 
States (due, of course, to lower average in- 
come), the ratio of benefits to taxes paid 
would have been $2.42 to $1. 

The Tennessee Department of Employment 
Security estimates that Tennessee has lost 
through net outmigration during the 1950- 
60 decade some 300,000 persons. The great 
majority of them were in the 18 to 24 age 
group. The next largest group were 25 to 30 
Years of age. The cost of rearing and edu- 
Cating these young people is enormous, in 
both the public and private sectors of the 
economy. A conservative estimate of public 
educational expenditures for each young per- 
Son from birth to the beginning of his pro- 
ductive career would be $1,500. Thus Ten- 
nessee during the past 10 years may have 
Spent some $450 million of public funds to 
educate a significant portion of its labor 
force which later moved to more economic- 
ally fortunate areas of the Nation. The rest 
of the Nation, in turn, has incurred a very 
real obligation to help Tennessee pay a part 
of this cost. 

Other Southern States, and particularly 
those of the southeast; have similar prob- 
lems arising from outmigration of the best 
trained and most ambitious of their young 
People. r 

The improvement in the public school sys- 
tem in Tennessee and similarly situated 
States which could be accomplished with 
Federal assistance would tend to slow, and 
Possibly in time to reverse, this economically 
crippling outmigration. Greater educational 
Opportunities and better educated labor sup- 
Ply would make Tennessee far more attrac- 
tive to new industry. 

Federal assistance of the type embodied 
in S. 8 would be based upon the relative 
ability of the various States to finance edu- 
cation. This would remove some of the in- 
“equities which exist among the States. 

Apart from a consideration of the Federal 
responstbility for more financial support of 
education because of its importance to na- 
tional welfare and national defense, it must 
be noted that the Federal Government col- 
lects more than two-thirds, of total taxes 
Paid in Tennessee and yet pays only about 
4 percent of the cost of education. The Fed- 
eral tax base is much broader, much more 
Productive, and superior in every way to 
State, county, and municipal tax bases. 

What is the alternative to Federal assist- 
ance for public education in Tennesseee? 

The only other choice is to turn again to 

y overburdened State and local tax 
Sources merely to keep pace with minimum 
educational needs—now increasing at the 
Tate of approximately $8 million a year at 
the State level alone for grades 1 to 12. 

If Tennessee were to try to raise within its 

ers the $25,501,000 which would have 
5 5 under 8. 8 it would have re- 


1 
An increase of 28 percent in the property 
tax rate in every county, or from an average 
Of $3.59 to $4.60. (This would be particularly 
burdensome to farmers, who in general have 
More invested in taxable real estate in pro- 
Portion to income than almost any other 
group.) 

Or, an increase of 1 cent in the State's 3- 

cent retail sales tax. 
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Or, an increase of 10 percent in every tax 
levied by the State. 

State government in Tennessee is com- 
mitted to a policy of no new or increased 
taxes for an additional 2 years at least. 
County and municipal governments increas- 
ingly are feeling the pressures generated by 
the increase in population, especially in ur- 
ban areas, and the increased demand for 
services of all kinds, including education. 
Sixty-six counties have felt compelled to 
increase their property tax rates during the 
past 2 years; 16 have increased rates twice 
during the period. All large and many 
small municipalities have raised property tax 
rates, The practical limit has been reached, 
or is perilously near, in most local jurisdic- 
tions. And yet much of the need remains 
unmet. R 

These considerations should be brought to 
the attention of Tennessee's congressional 
delegation, and also to the attention of the 
leadership of State, county, and municipal 
governments—including the general assem- 
bly—to. whom our Representatives in Con- 
gress look for advice and guidance. The 
State and local governmental leaders are fac- 
ing financial problems to which, in the ab- 
sence of Federal assistance there seem to be 
no solutions. It is time for Tennesseans to 
unite in support of better education through 
locally controlled Federal aid, and to make 
this unified support unmistakably clear to 
those who can be instrumental In providing 
it. 

BUFORD ELLINGTON, 
Governor of the State of Tennessee. 
HERBERT J. BINGHAM, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Munic- 
ipal League. 
James TIPTON, Jr., 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Coun- 
ty Services Association. 
CHARLES E. BARHAM, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee School 
Boards Association. 
JoE MORGAN, 
State Commissioner of Education. 
Frank E. Bass, 
Executive Secretary, Tennessee Edu- 
cation Association. 
Mrs. J. E. CORNETTE, 
President, Tennessee Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. x 


TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Cookeville, Tenn., July 3, 1961. 
Congressman Jor L. Evins, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Evins: Those of us 
who share some of the responsibility for pro- 
viding adequate educational facilities in 
higher education for the flood of students 
now reaching the college campuses of Ten- 
nessee and the Nation were most pleased to 
read of the action of the Congress in approv- 


ing the college housing loan program. Ten- 


nessee Tech has made use of this bill before, 
and we now have an application pending 
with HHFA in the current program. 

It has been a matter of regret that extra- 
neous and various side issues have interfered 
with the successful passage so far of the 
administration's higher education bill with 
its proposed loan assistance to institutions in 
the construction of academic facilities. 
H.R. 7215 does not seem at present to have 
a very high priority with the Rules Com- 
mittee, It is our hope that this bill will 
finally be passed and that it will include 
matching grants to aid in the construction of 
academic facilities, since there is very little 
way to amortize loans on laboratory build- 
ings. .Cafeterias and dormitories, of course, 
provide revenue for self-liquidation, but the 
provision of adequate academic facilities is a 
far graver problem. 
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Those of us in Tennessee know that you 
will give your serious considerations both to 
the national aspects of this problem and to 
the urgent needs of Tennessee institutions of 
higher education, I shall look forward to 
seeing you on your next visit to Tennessee. 

Sincerely yours, 
EVERETT DERRYBEREY, 
President. 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE STATE COLLEGE, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., May 29, 1961. 
Hon. JOE Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Evins: It is my understanding 
that the House Committee on Education and 
Labor will have before it for consideration 
in the next few days H.R. 7300. I have com- 
municated with you on previous occasions 
concerning the great need in Tennessee for 
improving the educational program. 

Information that I have received from time 
to time indicates that this bill has the best 
chance for passage that any Federal aid bill 
has ever had. I feel that I am speaking for 
the teachers of this institution and of this 
area and for a large number of nonprofes- 
sional educators when I urge you to support 
the passage of this bill, provided it can be 
passed without the Powell amendment or 
amendment of a similar nature and without 
allocation of any of the funds for the sup- 
port of parochial schools. I will personally 
appreciate your support in favor of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
Qui. E. Cops, 
President. 
TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Nashville, July 3, 1961. 
Hon. Jor Evins, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Evins: Last week at 
the meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City, the Tennessee dele- 
gation numbering approximately 200 people, 
directed me to ask your consideration of 
H.R. 7300 which calls for Federal support 
for construction and teachers’ salaries to be 
administered by local and State govern- 
ments. This would mean approximately $20 
million per year for Tennessee schools, and 
if the bill should pass as it is now written, 
it would be free of Federal controls of an 
undesirable nature. 

This group expressed appreciation for your 
interest in this matter and hope that you 
can support the bill when it comes to the 
floor of the House. They are opposed to any 
parochial school amendments or any inte- 
gration amendments and they respectfully 
ask you to do what you can to prevent such 
amendments in order that you may support 
the bill. 

I want to add a personal word of appre- 
ciation for your efforts and ask your con- 
tinued support. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
F. E. Bass, 
Executive Secretary- Treasurer. 


Valedictory Address New Hartford, N.Y. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or $ 
HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 
Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, recently I 


was privileged to attend the commence- 
ment exercises of the New Hartford 
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Central School, one of the fine secon- 

dary schools of my district. The valedic- 

tory address was delivered by John 

Graves, a fine young man, who had 

visited my Washington office some time 

ago. I became aware at that time of 
his devoted interest in the welfare of his 
country and his concern for its future. 

Therefore, I was thrilled when he chose 

this occasion to deliver a most effective 

appeal to young people to realize and 
effectively oppose the dangers of com- 

munism. s 
Several weeks have elapsed since John 

made this talk. They have been marked 

with new concern as the Berlin crisis 
threatens to transform the cold war into 

a hot one. Our danger has not neces- 

sarily increased but we are permitted to 

see it in clearer perspective. It should 
be abundantly plain that the struggle 
in which we are engaged demands all 
the dedication, judgment, and courage 
we possess. Particularly must we look 
to our young people as a source of needed 
strength. Therefore, it is very hearten- 
ing when a young man speaks out to 
young people with such clarity and per- 
suasion on this vital subject. I con- 
gratulate him, his family, and his school. 

I have inserted this talk in the Recorp, 
confident that it will provide encourage- 
ment and inspiration for others as it has 
done for me: 

VALEDIcTORY ADDRESS OF JOHN GRAVES, NEW 
HARTFORD Hron SCHOOL, NEw HARTFORD, 
NY. 

Mr. Perry, Mr. Jamieson, members of the 
board of education, the reverend clergy, par- 
ents, friends, and colleagues, our class is as- 
sembled here today to celebrate the culmi- 
nation of 12 years of enrichment, enjoyment, 
and intellectual maturation. Our school en- 
vironment and our teachers especially have 
had a profound influence on the develop- 
ment of our character. At first thought, it 
would seem that we would owe an almost un- 
payable debt to our alma mater and our in- 
structors for their services. But we really 
cannot pay teachers back; and furthermore, 
they expect no remuneration. We can merely 
pass on to our association and eventually to 
our children what guidance and knowledge 
has been so unselfishly imparted to us. This 
is the heritage of education—to give of our- 
selves what we have received. 

The mass of factual Information that we 
have acquired here is insignificant, in fact, 
a majority of it has faded away to our sub- 
conscious minds. Nothing we can learn from 
& book is worth anything unless we can use 
it and verify it in life. It is living that truly 
educates us. And thus at one of the sym- 
bolic terminals of our formal education, we 
are actually again entering the first grade 
of a complex education that will last for all 
of our living moments. 

This spring I was in my backyard clean- 
ing out the dead branches and rubbish that 
had accumulated during the winter season. 
I stumbled over a dead root that was pro- 
truding from the ground. Rather mad at 
the annoyance, I tugged away at it, and the 
more force I applied, the more root off- 
springs T could see, holding tenaciously to 
the ground. There flashed through my 
mind the idea that I was pulling on a root 
that symbolized education. The root seemed 
small at first, but with my continued effort 
more and more complications were revealed 
in its structure. We, the class of 1961, are 
now about to tug on that root—we are about 
to begin our experience in a life of educa- 
tion and complexities, the gravity of which 
has never been so intense. 
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My friends, does the year 1973 mean any- 
thing to you? Perhaps some of you are 
planning to put your children through 
school; some of you are no doubt interested 
in buying a little larger house for your 
expanding family; and some of you most 
certainly have retirement plans. Class- 
mates, we will all be about 30 years old, just 
beginning to raise a family. What do you 
suppose the Communists are envisioning for 
these next 12 years? What are their aspira- 
tions? During this year of 1973 they antici- 
pate that they will have control of the entire 
Western World, and this is entirely feasible. 
Do you realize how rapidly our adversaries 
have multiplied? Lenin established the Bol- 
shevik Party with 17 supporters in 1903. 
He conquered Russia with 40,000 supporters 
in 1917, and today the Communists have 
conquered more than 900 million people. 

Most recently, we have all read of and 
heard about the Eichmann trial in Israel. 
This has been a mental revival of the hor- 
rendous Nazi atrocities of two decades ago; 
it has also been an education of horrible 
ideas for those who were too young to rec- 
ognize such unfathomable massacres. Might 
we not project a similar situation into the 
future if the Communists should emerge 
victorious? Can we not recognize these 
memories as a possible preview of our fate? 
When the Communists conquer the world, 
as indeed they intend to do, they will be 
confronted with a great problem. They will 
be left with those people brought up in the 
capitalist environment. The capitalists will 
have had their experiences, and they will 
have been endowed with capitalist character 
and personality. It is only logical to assume 
that their children would be impressed with 
this same character. Thus, the Communists 
would either have to convert or dispose of 
these classes. Being materialistic, they 
would not hesitate a single moment to ex- 
ecute class disposal. To them it would not 
be murder. Murder is a- bourgeois term 
which means killing individuals for bad rea- 
sons. Our opponents believe that they are 
killing for good reasons. They have trans- 
3 murder into moral and religious 
acts. 

How ironic it seems when one stops to 
realize how the free nations and the eco- 
nomically weak ones are falling into this 
murderous grip. The Communists who 
profess to be materialists, are choking us 
with their shrewd ideological warfare, while 
we idealists are offering only a pseudo- 
protection to threatened countries by send- 
ing them money and arms. As long ago as 
1952 the Russian Communists stated that 
they have no idea of a world war III. Their 
strategy of coexistence gives a fine camou- 
flage for their propaganda, political, and eco- 
nomic warfare. They expect no battle. They 
anticipate that their target areas will be so 
instilled with Communist faith that they 
will pluck them down as easily as ripe 
grapes and then mash them into a wine that 
can only be a dark, dark red. 

O tempora, O mores. Must we as a Na- 
tion continue our present trends, seeking 
only status and pleasure, and pushing aside 
patriotism as something archaic? What 
can we do to stop this treacherous influx; 
how must we build up our dykes to prevent 
its seeping through? Let us start our line 
of defense right here in New Hartford's 
school system. The Reds have been masters 
at recruiting the student intellectual to their 
side. Our young minds are so susceptible to 
Communist appeals that we are losing a 
great portion of the battle right on our own 
college campuses. Let New Hartford school 
be a pioneer in establishing a course in com- 
munism and democracy with the utmost 
emphasis on moral direction. The mere com- 
parison of these systems as it exists in our 
history classes today is dangerous. Com- 
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munism is too insidious a system for us to 

allow any chance for our conversion. 
I believe most of the classrooms in the 
United States have American flags displayed 
in them. Students, how long has it been 
since you have made a salute to this once 
reversed symbol?, How many people in our 
assembly today have stood up for the na- 
tional anthem when it was last played at a 
drive-in theater, or have they stopped play- 
ing it there lately? We sneer at the idea 
of propaganda, and it seems to us almost 
synonymous with Communism itself. I say, 
where is our propaganda? Can we not, with- 
in the limits of reasonable intellectual free- 
dom, instill such a feeling of Americanism 
in our citizens so that all doubts will be re- 
moved? We are at war right now; let us try 
to accumulate through our schools and 
homes an indomitable artillery of faith that 
our way, and only our way is right, and that 
freedom must inevitably reign. 
In order to achieve this goal, we Americans 
must put aside our emphases and apparent 
worship of status and pleasure. Each in- 
dividual must discover the power of a mean- 
ingful faith in his God. For only with di- 
vine guidance can Communists and capital- 
ists find a brotherhood of peace such as the 
world has never known. In closing, I would 
like to share with you a sonnet that I wrote 
this spring. 
“How like an orchestra the world today 
Awaits the wise baton of leadership. 
Cacophony prevails where peace held sway, 
And instruments contend in strife, equipped 
With sonic arms; the melody they slay. 
The brass, great might of Russia, oft 
o’erpowers 

The Slavic strings, while democrati; winds 

Ward off the plague that communism 
brings. 

Where lies the world’s great clef of har- 
mony? 

Is it above the range of human thought? 

Can we perchance accept authority? 

Or is human existence all for naught? 

Great God, we turn to Thee and await Thy 
word, 

And lo, a symphony of peace is heard.” 


My friends, the time to graduate has come 
and I say to you with the deepest sincerity: 
Farewell, farewell, and best wishes to you all. 


Captive Nations Week 


SPEECH 


HON. JESSICA McC. WEIS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mrs. WEIS. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to join with the other 
Members of the House in their remarks 
concerning the proclamation of Captive 
Nations Week. The importance of those 
nations now under Communist subjuga- 
tion cannot be overestimated. The de- 
sire, expressed by the people of these 
countries, to be free, and their right to 
be free must not be forgotten. 

This is the third observance of Captive 
Nations Week which originated with the 
captive nations resolution unanimously 
approved by Congress a little over 2 years 
ago. The effect which this resolution 
has had on the Communist hierarchy 
has been remarkable. Khrushchev and 
other Russian leaders have gone to un- 
heard-of lengths to label the United 
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States as colonialist and to create the 
impression that the captive nations are 
really free. The real importance of this 
proclamation, as substantiated by the 
Communist’s own reaction, should not be 
overlooked. 

Since the late 1940's, the Communists 
have attempted to establish the myth 
that the satellite nations of Europe are 
free. The satellites have been labeled 
“allies”; the constituent —republics— 
Ukraine and Byelorussia—as independ- 
ent.” This myth is patently ridiculous. 
However, every possible effort must be 
made to see that it does not—through 
constant repetition or skilled propaganda 
Manipulation—mislead the peoples of 
this Nation or the world. This week, 
Captive Nations Week, should serve to 
focus attention on the plight of the cap- 
tive nations of the world. It should also 
serve to remind those uncommitted na- 
tions that the most despicable aspects of 
colonialism and imperialism are still 
existent within the Communist empire. 

I earnestly hope, as I am sure do my 
colleagues, that the proclamation of Cap- 
tive Nations Week will be the first in 
a series of events which will, sometime 
in the not too distant future, lead to the 
establishment of freedom in these now 
Captive nations. 

In our attempt to end the spread of 
Communism in the free world we must 
not, and shall not, lose sight of the plight 
of those nations now subject to the hor- 
rors of Communist domination. Nor 
shall we, under the pressure of present 
crises in Berlin and Laos, abandon our 
commitments, both moral and material, 
to the peoples of these captive nations. 


Tax Repeal Spurs Sales 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have told this body on innumerable oc- 
Casions of the impact of the 10 percent 
auto excise tax on our economy and the 
Teasons why I believe that this tax should 
be repealed. Our neighbor to the North 
a few weeks ago chose to take that wise 
action in regard to its own 74¢-percent 
auto excise tax and already we have re- 
ports of the beneficial effects that have 
resulted, both in respect to the Canadian 
auto industry and in the economy gen- 
erally, I plan to watch closely these de- 
velopments in the Canadian economy 
over the next months and to keep my 
colleagues abreast of them. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, in the RECORD, I 
Wish to bring to the attention of the 
House the editorial comment of the 
State Journal of Lansing, Mich., on July 
15, 1961, which indicates the interest 
that the courageous Canadian action has 
Stirred in the State of Michigan. It is 
my hope and belief that the experience 
of Canada will provide the information 
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and incentive for Congress to repeal this 
ll-year-old, temporary tax next year. 

The editorial follows: 

Tax REPEAL Spurs SALES 

Canada’s repeal of its 7½ - pereent tax on 
new car sales is having its anticipated effect. 

Dealers in Windsor, Ontario, report a 
steady increase in business since repeal of the 
tax opened the way for price reductions. 
The reported increases in sales range from 10 
to 50 percent since the tax was removed by 
the Canadian Government as a-stimulus to 
the auto industry and the country’s economy 
in general. 

Repeal of the levy was followed immedi- 
ately by price reductions of about $150 per 
tar. 

The Windsor dealers said they expected 
the higher sales to continue until about 
September 1 when a provincial 3 percent 
sales tax becomes effective. 

But even with the imposition of the 3-per- 
cent tax the sales could reasonably be ex- 
pected to be higher than they were under 
the repealed 7 ½- percent levy. 

While Canada’s economy is reaping the 
benefits of the elimination of the tax, pro- 
duction and sales in Detroit, across the river 
from Windsor, and in other parts of the 
United States are still under the handicap 
of the U.S. 10 percent excise tax on the prod- 
ucts of the key auto industry. 

The favorable consequences of Canada's 
repeal of the 7%4-percent levy on new car 
sales should have the serious attention of 
Congress which, unlike the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, has for the 10th time voted an ex- 
tension of the 10-percent excise tax which 
was imposed during the Korean war emer- 
gency and which 10 years later still serves 
as a discriminatory curb on the auto indus- 
try and its employees and has far-reaching 
unfavorable effects on the whole American 
economy. 


Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Subcommittee on the Impact of Imports 
and Exports on American Employment 
of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee is conducting an investigation as 
to the effect that imports are having on 
employment in our domestic industries. 
The subcommittee is performing a 
splendid service, and I commend the 
chairman and its members for the effort 
that is being made to protect the jobs 
of our working people. 

I represent the largest textile manu- 
facturing district in the United States. 
Jobs of the people employed in the tex- 
tile mills in my district are in grave 
jeopardy by reason of the increasing flow 
of textile imports reaching this country. 

I appeared before the Subcommittee 
on the Impact of Imports and Exports 
on American Employment this morning, 
and with the thought that my colleagues 
in the House might wish to read the re- 
marks I made before the subcommittee I 
request that they be inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD: 
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STATEMENT OF BASIL L. WHITENER, OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 11TH Dis- 
TRICT OF NORTH CAROLINA, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON THE IMPACT OF IMPORTS AND 
EXPORTS ON AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT OF THE 
House EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE, 
MADE ON JuLY 20, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, I have a deep sense of gratitude for 
the membership of this subcommittee in its 
efforts to develop facts and to suggest reme- 
dies for the terrible problem confronting the 
American textile industry and those who 
earn their livelihood in that industry. I be- 
lieve that the members of the subcemmittee 
are aware of the importance of the textile 
industry and the employment which it af- 
fords to the people of North Carolina, and 
particularly to the congressional district 
which I am privileged to represent. 

The record will show that there are more 
spindles in place in the 11th Congressional 
District of North Carolina than in any other 
congressional district in the United States. 
I think that this fact alone indicates the 
great interest which our people have in the 
problem which is becoming so catastrophic 
to our area. 

Since coming to Congress I have been 
alarmed at the attitude in so many quarters 
which reflects a lack of concern for the prob- 
lems of the industry which constitutes the 
greatest employment opportunity for the peo- 
ple of North Carolina. Furthermore, 1 of 
each 12 persons employed in manufacturing 
in our Nation is employed in the textile and 
related industries. So, this problem is not 
one which is confined to any particular area 
of the country, but it affects the economy 
of the entire Nation. 

From 1947 through 1957 a total of 710 tex- 
tile mills discontinued operation in this 
country, and by reason of this discontinu- 
ance 196,000 textile jobs were lost. During 
the period from 1958 to 1960, 128 more milis 
were closed, thereby depriving 33,000 textile 
workers of their jobs. These liquidations of 
textile plants involved the cotton-synthetic 
industry, the woolen and worsted industry, 
and the dyeing and finishing industry. This 
total displacement of 229,000 workers by 
liquidation presents only a part of the pic- 
ture since we know from the statistics of 
the Department of Commerce that more than 
450,000 workers have been displaced in the 
textile industry since 1947. 

These liquidations and other job loss ex- 
periences have hit the textile areas in New 
England, the Middle Atlantic States, and the 
South with equal intensity. 

The studies made by the Department of 
Commerce with reference to exports and im- 
ports of textile manufactures between 1947 
and 1960 present clear, cogent, and convinc- 
ing evidence that the major cause of the re- 
sults that I have heretofore mentioned is the 
inordinate amount of imports of textile goods 
from other lands. The Department records 
show that the total U.S. exports in 1947 
amounted to approximately $1.3 billion, In 
1960 the value of our exports dropped to 
approximately $700 million. At the same 
time our 1947 imports amounted to approxi- 
mately $400 million in textiles; whereas In 
1960 these imports had risen to in excess of 
$959 million. 

The same source reports that between the 
period 1950 and 1960 U.S. cotton cloth im- 
ports rose from 50 million square yards in 
1950 to approximately 450 million square 
yards in 1960 and that cotton yarn imports 
to our country rose from 1,200,000 pounds 
to 15,443,000 pounds. In 1950 U.S. imports 
of woven wool cloth amounted to approxi- 
mately 1914 million square yards; whereas 
in 1960 imports of this commodity had risen 
to 60 million square yards. 

The textile apparel industry has also felt 
this impact since the Department of Com- 
merce reports that there was a rise between 
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1950 and 1960 from approximately 847 mil- 
lion value of U.S. apparel imports to in excess 
of $200 million in value of such imports in 
1960. 

Translating the import situation into bales 
of cotton, the Department of Commerce re- 
ports that between the period 1947 and 1960 
raw cotton in the form of yarn, thread, and 
cloth increased from approximately 10,000 
bales to approximately 315,000 bales; where- 
as such imports in the form of end prod- 
ucts rose from approximately 20,000 bales in 
1947 to 566,000 bales in 1960. 

The American Carpet Institute reports that 
imports of Wilton velvet carpets have risen 
from 200,000 square yards immediately be- 
fore World War II to approximately 8,300,000 
square yards in 1960. 

These statistics have great meaning to the 
people whom I represent since North Caro- 
lina is one of the greatest textile-producing 
States and over 220,000 of her citizens find 
employment in the textile industry. It may 
further interest the committee to know that 
our State has 22 percent of the total U.S. 
worsted spinning spindles, being second only 
to Rhode Island which has 25 percent in this 
important phase.of the textile picture in 
America. 

Mr. Chairman, the textile industry in 
America has historically been a highly com- 
petitive industry even without the interven- 
tion of the disastrous low-wage foreign com- 
petition. It is one of the few—if not the 
only industry—where prices have not accel- 
erated in recent years. During the last 12 
years prices of textiles are down, notwith- 
standing that the average prices of all com- 
modities, on a wholesale basis, have gone up 
28 cents on the dollar. When we couple the 
domestic competitive situation with the un- 
fair competitive problem presented by im- 
ports, we can readily understand the frustra- 
tion of the people at all levels in textiles. 

Many factories have sprung up in foreign 
lands as a result of the expenditure of Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ dollars. In such places as 
Japan, India, Hong Kong, Pakistan, Brazil, 
Spain, Portugal, and Egypt these mills built 
with the American textile workers“ taxes are 
now forcing him out of his job because they 
are flooding our country with products made 
in those plants at wages as low as 15 percent 
of the wages paid for similar work in the 
United States. 

We hear a great deal about our foreign 
cotton markets and the problem of preserv- 
ing that market if drastic steps are taken in 

behalf of our textile people. American- 
grown cotton, subsidized by the taxpayers, 
constitutes the second largest cost of pro- 
duction in the textile industry, wages being 
the largest item of cost. How, then, can we 
justify delivering cotton to foreign mills at 
a price from 6 cents to 10 cents a pound 
cheaper than is paid by our own industry. 
and even now consider increasing the dis- 
parity between domestic cotton prices and 
the prices charged to foreign industry? 

The subsidy of our own Government is 
not the only subsidy enjoyed by many of 
these foreign plants. In Spain, for example, 
cotton textiles manufactured for export are 
exempt from internal and direct taxes. The 
Government of Spain also repays to the 
Spanish manufacturer his import duties on 
raw cotton. Portugal, too, grants a tariff 
amnesty to the textile industry and pays a 
bonus on all cotton textile exports from its 
country. Brazil follows the lead of Portugal 
and gives subsidy to its industry. 

Recently I had the privilege of witnessing 
firsthand textile operations in Japan and 
Hong Kong. This opportunity convinced me 
that these two competitors have efficient 
textile operations and that we are deluding 
ourselves if we take the position that they 
could not be competitive if all things were 
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equal between us. Certainly with these 
great advantages which they are given by 
US. subsidies and domestic subsidies we 
cannot possibly continue to repel the trend 
toward destruction of our domestic industry 
without limiting imports from those and 
like textile-producing areas. 

A distinguished North Carolinian, Spencer 
Love, president of Burlington Industries, the 
world’s largest textile corporation, recently 
stated that the American textile industry 
would be closed permanently within 5 years 
unless Congress did something to eliminate 
the unfair competitive situation which we 
have permitted to develop between ourselves 
and foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Chairman, I was greatly heartened by 
the statement of the President on May 2, 
1961, in which he set forth a 7-point plan 
for relief of the textile industry. Since that 
time developments have occurred which 
cause me to apprehend that this 7-point 
plan will not be pressed with the vigor which 
it deserves. 

As I have met with officials of the State 
Department I have come to realize that we 
can expect little hope and encouragement 
from that Department of our Government. 
The so-called voluntary quota conferences 
now being held under the sponsorship of 
the Staté Department will, in my judgment, 
result in an increased amount of imports 
rather than a reduction. 

Because of my strong feeling that relief 
will not be had through agency and depart- 
mental action in our Government I still 
adhere to the view that this is a problem 
which will only be met by congressional ac- 
tion. This is the proper place for such ac- 
tion to be taken since the Constitution of the 
United States places that responsibility in- 
escapably upon the Members of the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

In 1962 when the Trade Agreements Act 
will be before us for extension we should not 
fail to assert our authority in the field of 
regulation of foreign commerce. The Pas- 
tore committee of the U.S. Senate has laid 
down a salutary set of recommendations for 
congressional action in meeting the textile 
crisis. These points are: (1) Categorical 
quotas on imports of foreign textiles; (2) 
immediate elimination of the two-price sys- 
tem on cotton; (3) revision of depreciation 
rates to speed up tax writeoffs on textile 
machinery; (4) improved collection and pub- 
lication of statistical data affecting the in- 
dustry; (5) an increase in Federal assistance 
in basic textile research; and (6) a review of 
the administration of the U.S. foreign aid 
program particularly where capital expendi- 
tures in foreign countries affect the expan- 
sion of textile capacity. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Chairman, the 
studies being made by subcommittees such 
as yours will be most helpful in developing 
evidence in a fair and impartial manner 
which can be used in the presentation of the 
cause of the American people as we in Con- 
gress meet our obligations. I commend you 
for the leadership which you are taking in 
this field, and I know that I speak for thou- 
sands of people in North Carolina and else- 
where when I say to you and your colleagues 
that we are grateful to you for your efforts, 
and we pledge to you our unstinting coop- 
eration in bringing order out of the chaos 
which has developed as a result of the mal- 
administration of our forelgn commerce af- 
fairs during the past several years. 

Thank you. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING ‘OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Sugarbeet Allotments for Minnesota 


Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, in its de- 
liberation the Minnesota State Legisla- 
ture unanimously adopted a concurrent 
resolution memorializing the President, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Congress of the United States to increase 
Sugarbeet allotments for the Minnesota 
farmers. 

The demand and proven adaptability 
_ Of the Red River Valley of Minnesota to 
Produce sugarbeets has been an item of 
Concern to agricultural people through- 
out Minnesota for a long period of years. 
This area has demonstrated its ability 
to constantly produce sugarbeets of good 
Quality at a minimum cost of production 
for. the past 30 years or more. Because 
of these facts I take this opportunity to 
include a copy of the resolution adopted 
in the past session of the Minnesota 
legislature. 

The resolution I am sure is of interest 
to every Member of Congress who is con- 
cerned with the agricultural problem 
that confronts the Nation. To my 

ledge there is not any way in which 

agricultural economy of the Red 
River Valley of Minnesota could be im- 
Proved, with no cost to the taxpayer, 
as can be done by providing for these 
farm families the opportunity to sub- 
Stantially expand sugarbeet acreage. 

The resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION 878 

Concurrent resolution memorlallzing the 

President, the Secretary of Agriculture 

and the Congress of the United States to 

increase sugarbeet allotments for Min- 
nesota farmers 

Whereas the production of sugarbeets and 
the Processing of sugar is vital to the econ- 
omy of the State of Minnesota in that it pro- 
Vides increased per acre income to farmers, 
a Provides increased employment for labor; 


Whereas the State of Minnesota has avail- 
able large acreages of land suitable for grow- 
ing sugarbeets, which land is currently used 
to produce foodstuffs which are already in 
°versupply, and which land is being farmed 
by Individuals who evidonce a firm and con- 
Unuing desire to raise sugarbeets; and 

Whereas the production of sugarbeets in 
me State of Minnesota is limited by the al- 
otments in force under the Federal laws in 
such cases made and provided; and 

Whereas the domestic consumption of 
Sugar is increasing due to an ever-increasing 
Population; and 

Whereas it appears the sugar allotments 
te tly in effect for certain foreign coun- 
tries May not be met by these foreign coun- 

es and these countries should no longer 
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be considered as an adequate source of sup- 
ply for U.S. domestic sugar requirements: 
Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the President 
of the United States, the U.S. Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Congress of the United 
States be requested to increase the acreage 
allotments for sugar production in the State 
of Minnesota; be it further 
Resolved, That the Secretary of State be 
instructed to transmit copies of this resolu- 
tion to the President of the United States, 
the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture, and to each 
Member of Congress from the State of Min- 
nesota. 
Kant. F. ROLVAAG, 
President oj the Senate. 
E. J. CHILGREN, 
Spexsker of the House of Representatives. 
Passed the Senate this 14th day of 
March in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand nine hundred and sixty-one. 
H. Y. Torrey, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
.Passed the House of Representatives this 
10th day of April in the year of our Lord 
ohe thousand nine hundred and sixty-one. 
G. H. LEAHY, 
Chief Clerk, House of Representatives. 
Approved April 17, 1961. 
ELMER L. ANDERSON, 
Governor of the State of Minnesota. 
Filed April 18, 1961. 
JoserH L. DONOVAN, 
Secretary of the State of Minnesota. 


Isn't Smokey Worth 2 Cents? 


k EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, a 
Girl Scout leader has taken the initiative 
in the campaign to build a decent home 
for the Nation’s No. 1 firefighter— 
Smokey the Bear. 

Mrs. James M. Magee, leader of Girl 
Scout Troop 544, Rockville, Md., knows 
that conservation of our natural re- 
sources serves the future. 

With more than 3 million Girl Scouts 
in the 50 States we could put our 2 
cents in,” she writes, and build Smokey 
his home. 

I commend the idea, the spirit that 
motivated it, and the lady who pro- 
posed it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, Mrs. Magee’s July 19 let- 
ter to me, her letter of the same date to 
the president of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States, and the newspaper article 
to which Mrs. Magee refers, which ap- 
peared in the July 10 issue of the Wash- 
ington Evening Star. 


There being no objection, the letters 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ROCKVILLE, Mo., July 19, 1961. 
Hon, Lee METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: Eleven years en- 
tirely too long for Smokey to wait for a home. 
I have an idea that just may be the answer 
to the problem. 

I am enclosing a copy of the letter I have 
sent to the president of the Girl Scouts of 
the United States. 

The Girl Scouts are preparing, in fact are 
in the midst of celebrating our birthday 
years. In 1962 we celebrate the golden anni- 
versary of Girl Scouting in our country. 

The slogan for this celebration is Honor 
the past, serve the future.” 

I feel any means of aiding the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources is certainly 
serving the future. 

With over 3 million Girl Scouts in our 
country, a contribution of only 2 cents from 
each member, would give Smokey the $50,000 
he needs. 

Join me, please, in a prayer that the 
national Girl Scout authorities will give this 
idea more than passing notice. 

Yours truly, 
Rrra H. MAGEE, 
July 19, 1961. 
Mrs. CHARLES U. CULMER, 
President, Girls Scouts of the United States. 

Dear Mrs. CULMER: With the Girl Scouts 
of the United States preparing to celebrate 
our 50th birthday I think we can do this in 
a way most in keeping with our ideals. 

By linking our deep interest in conserva- 
tion of our natural resources with a service 
to the Nation, we could look back on our 
golden anniversary, glowingly. 

I call your attention to the article regard- 
ing Smokey the Bear, our national conser- 
vation symbol, that appeared in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., Evening Star July 10, 1961. 
Scouts in the 50 States we could put our “2 
cents in.“ Yes, just 2 cents from each mem- 
ber and we could build Smokey his home. 
Through this living promotion we shall be 
helping actively to conserve our beautiful 
country’s resources for all Americans, now 
and future citizens. 

There is ample time if we act now to give 
Smokey his home in 1962. 

Isn't he worth 2 cents? 

Yours truly. 
Rrra H. MAGEE, 
Mrs. James M. Magee, 
Leader, Girl Scout Troop 544. 

P.S.—I am sending a copy of this letter to 

Senator Lee Metcatr, Democrat, of Montana. 


|From the Evening Star, Washington, D.C., 
July 10, 1981 
No Marx or HOME ror SMOKEY 
(By Jerry O'Leary, Jr.) 

The plight of the world’s best-known bear 
has attracted the intervention of a U.S, Sen- 
ator who thinks 11 years is too long for 
Smokey to wait for a home and a bride. 

Smokey has been bearing up without a 
great deal of grace In a cage at the Washing- 
ton zoo since 1950, although the Forest Serv- 
ice has a dandy set of plans on the shelf 
to build him a separate moated home. The 
home would be modeled after a typical for- 
est ranger's cabin and would cost $50,000. 
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But the celibate Smokey gets no mate un- 
til his home is built and the situation has 
aroused Senator Mercatr, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana. 

MAY GET TOO OLD 


Senator Mercatr, with one eye on the Na- 
.tion’s new housing law, wrote Robert C. 
Weaver, Administrator of the Agency: 

“I urge expeditious action before Smokey 
qualifies only for the program for the 
elderly.” 

The Senator pointed out that Smokey. a 
national symbol for forest fire prevention who 
gets more mail than most Congressmen, is 
new 11 years old. He wrote that each year 
thousands of youngsters go to see him in 
his temporary cage and are disappointed 
because the bars block a view of their friend. 

“These children, throughout America, 
have contributed almost $3,000 toward con- 
struction of a better home for Smokey,” 
wrote Senator Mercatr. Therefore, Smokey 
already has more than enough money for a 
downpayment. I propose Smokey’s needed 
new home be financed through the new 
housing program.” 

SMOKEY’S INDIFFERENT 


Mr. Weaver wrote back in a whimsical 
vein that he could not give a positive answer 
on Smokey’s need for housing, “as he has 
not indicated any interest whatsoever in any 
of our programs.” 

“Having heard a great deal of his rather 
ecentric preferences,” Mr. Weaver said, “I 
would suggest that he be very explicit in his 
plans. Does he prefer multifamily housing? 
Does he wish to be relocated? Will minimum 
property standards be adequate or am I cor- 
rect in believing he really prefers open 
space?” 

“We are meeting new and vital housing 
programs every day,” Mr. Weaver concluded. 
Tou can assure your friend that he will not 
have to bear with us. We will give him 
prompt attention.” 

Smokey was just a cub of the cinnamon- 
phase black bear clan when he was rescued 
from a forest fire in Mexico. Since the badly 
singed and frightened cub was brought to 
Washington the nickels and dimes have been 
coming in from school-age children but there 
is still some $47,000 to go before Smokey 
can have the home planned for him. 


Professors’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS - 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to place in the Recorp a most 
interesting and in one respect amazing 
editorial from the Washington Post of 
July 12, 1961, entitled “Professors’ Pay.” 

Immediately after the editortal, I want 
to place two letters of anguish which ap- 
peared 2 days later. 

All the Post editorial does is place the 
issue of a professor's salary in a little 
better context than has the NACUP. I 
still think professors’ salaries need con- 
siderable upgrading if we are to have the 
quality education this country needs, but 
I get considerably irritated at those who 
would have the public believe that noth- 
ing had been done in this area and that 
those who could do something about it 
were and are apathetic about it: 
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PROFESSORS’ Pay 


The American Association of University 
Professors announces a renaissance in the 
financial status of academics. A full pro- 
fessor at the three leading institutions, Har- 
vard, MIT, and Princeton, now averages 
$17,800. At next-ranking Brooklyn College, 
Barnard, and Yale he makes do with an aver- 
age $15,300 or thereabouts. Allowing for 
some outside earnings for most of those who 
do not specialize exclusively in the teach- 
ing of Greek and Latin, these incomes are 
comparable to the pay of top Government 
officials. 

The largest number of professional in- 
comes, to be sure, are at the level of $9,000 to 
$11,000, and for assistant professors the 
average runs from $8,300 at the top to $6,000 
and less at the bottom. Even so, impressive 
progress has been made. The Government 
pay scale is less competitive with academic 
salaries today than formerly, as many per- 
sonnel officers in this town have had to dis- 
cover. Perhaps the time is approaching 
when professors, like other wage and salary 
earners, ought to remind themselves that 
their pay hikes can push up the cost of 
living. 


PROFESSOR'S Pay 


Your editorial of July 12 is one of the best 
pieces of distortion I have seen in a long 
time. In disbelief I checked the official June 
1961 bulletin of the American Association 
of University Professors and found the fol- 
lowing information: 

Instead of the largest number of profes- 
sional incomes being at a level of $9,000- 
$11,000, actually, the largest number of all 
the institutions surveyed fell into the D 
category with a corresponding average salary 
range for 1960-61 of $3,900-$8,825. For ex- 
ample, at American University the average 
compensation in 1960 for faculty members 
was $7,042 while at Catholic University it 
was $6,762. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
conclusions you draw, implying that profes- 
sors will soon have to remind themselves 
that their pay hikes can push up the cost 
of living, is contradictory to the conclusions 
of the source material of the organization 
you cite, which states in its summary that 
“extremely low levels of compensation con- 
tinue to exist in institutions of every type, 
including the relatively favored category 
of private independent universities.” Also, 
the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School (who has done 
research in this area and presumably speaks 
with some authority) has recommended a 
doubling of compensation over a 10-year pe- 
riod. This lends further credence to the 
previous statement quoted. 

Meanwhile, your writer cites the salaries 
of the highest paid teachers in the highest 
paying colleges and implies that all those 
who do not teach Greek and Latin have 
other independent incomes outside ot their 
profession (what this has to do with pay 
in the profession escapes me). 

RICHARD DANGEL. 

HYATTSVILLE, MD. 

I am afraid I must object to the unfortu- 
nate editorial of July 12 in which you refer 
to the American Association of University 
Professors’ report on the economic status of 
the academic profession, and employ some 
of its figures to imply that many American 
professors are now wallowing in luxury. Un- 
fortunately, our profession still has a long 
way to go before any such contention can be 
given credence. 

To begin with, the figures which you re- 
port represent total compensation, including 
the precuniary equivalent of such fringe 
benefits as retirement contributions. The 
actual salary figures are, of course, consid- 
erably lower than the numbers you cite. 
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Moreover, you have chosen to emphasize 
the data for the very upper stratum of the 
profession, ignoring such facts as the less 
than $6,000 per year total compensation (in- 
cluding fringe benefits) which is the average 
compensation for all ranks in some 10 per- 
cent of our institutions of higher learning. 
And it must not be forgotten that even the 
allegedly high compensation figures which 
you cite are only for full professors in three 
of our leading institutions. They include 
some of the Nation's greatest minds—men 
who have made critical contributions to 
knowledge and the public welfare. Few of 
these men can ever expect compensations of 
$25,000 per year. It should be obvious how 
this compares with the situation in many 
other professions such as law, medicine, and 
business. 

As things stand we are not very likely to 
achieve the 10-year salary goals proposed 
in 1957 by the President’s Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School. In these 
critical times when research, ideas, and ad- 
vanced training can play so important a role 
in the Nation's future, this is an economy 
which the United States can ill afford. 

WILLIAM J. BAUMOL, 
Projessor of Economics, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Chairman, Committee on the 
Economic Status of the Profession, 
American Association of University 
Professors. - 
WASHINGTON. 


Problems of Wisconsin and the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, over the 
weekend, I was privileged to discuss 
problems confronting my own State aS 
well as the Nation in an address over 
Wisconsin radio stations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 

were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
In a turmoil world, we find ourselves 
faced with great challenges: for attaining 
our individual and national goals; and for 
serving the cause of peace. 

Whether or not we preserve the peace, or 
at least prevent a nuclear war, will dramat- 
ically affect our future. For this reason, 
I would like to talk with you briefly about 
the. Communist-created tensions in the 
world, particularly in Berlin. 

In my judgment, the situation is ex- 
tremely serious. In the face of such a grave 
crisis, we must, however, keep our heads. 
At the same time, we must also be alert 
to defend freedom. As you are aware, thé 
crisis rises out of Khrushchev’s efforts to 
“take over the city.” 

For what reason? 

First. West Berlin, a showplace of Wester? 
progress, continues to taunt the Reds by 
making East Berlin and East Germany look 
drab and draggy economically. As Mr. K 
has often stated, the city is a “bone in his 
throat.” Apparently, he is now choking on 
it. 

Second. The flow of thinking people,” in- 
cluding the technical, professional and other 
highly trained individuals, to the West 15 
not only embarrasing to the Communists, 


1961 
but it seriously jeopardizes progress in East 
German: 


y. 

Third. Red strategy may call for further 
tightening of the Communist grip on East- 
ern Europe, including wiping out remnants 
of Westernism, symbolized by Berlin, 

Fourth. Reportedly, also, there is growing 
discontent within the Soviet bloc, over low 
food production and lack of other consumer 
goods. As in the past, the Red leaders stir 
stir up world crises to take the dominated 
People’s minds off their home troubles. 

Whatever the reason, Khrushchey has 
now chosen to discard his deceitful cloak 
of peace, which did not fit anyway, and flex 
his military muscles. 

Now, how should we, and the free world, 
Meet this new Red-inspired crisis? In my 
Judgment: 

We need to alert, sharpen up and, as nec- 
essary, strengthen our defenses, girding our- 
Selves for whatever action, military or non- 
military, may be needed to protect freedom 
in Berlin or elsewhere. 

We need to close ranks in NATO and other 
Western alliances, to present a strong bul- 
Wark against Red aggression. 

We must effectively present the Western 
Position to the court of world opinion. The 
West is in Berlin by right, obligation, and 
commitment, not by sufferance of the Reds. 
In a crucial test, short of war, the impact 
of aroused world opinion may be decisive. 

Overall, we must mobilize our resources, 
to provide the necessary brainpower, man- 
Power, and materiel to protect freedom from 
Communist aggression. 

OPPOSITION TO CHEESE IMPORTS 


Now, let's look at some problems on the 
home front. 

This week, the Tariff Commission held 
hearings on a proposal by the State Depart- 
ment for increasing imports of blue mold 
and Cheddar cheese. 

I opposed such action. Why? Because it 
would seriously jeopardize the economic out- 
look of our domestic cheese-producing in- 
dustry. How? By taking over markets. 

This threat is particularly crucial for Wis- 
consin, for we produce about one-half of 
the Cheddar and two-thirds of the blue mold 
Cheese in this country. In 1960, for example, 
Wisconsin produced 64134 million pounds of 
Cheese, enough to meet the needs of more 
than 76 million people at the current per- 
Capita rate of consumption. 

Let me state some additional factors for 
my opposition to increasing cheese imports: 

1. Currently, the domestic supply-demand 
Situation is out of balance. During April- 
June 1961, for example, 21 milion pounds of 

dar cheese were purchased under the 
Price support program. j 

2. For this year, U.S. cheese production is 
Up over that of 1960, totaling about 12 per- 
cent more during the month of May than 
for the same month last year. 

8. Milk production also is rising in many 
areas of the country, with the surpluses go- 
ing into cheese. 

4. Reportedly there are substantial in- 
creases in cheese production in the North 
Central, and South Central States. 

5. The expansion of imports, then, would: 
(a) displace markets, pound for pound, for 
domestic production; and (b) increase cost 

the taxpayer of operation of the price sup- 

Port program. 
Generally, I believe the liberalization of 
Ports would be extremely harmful to our 
8 akers and the general economy. I 
shall continue to oppose such action. 

NEEDED: IMPROVEMENT OF TV PROGRAMING 


Now, what else is going on here in Wash- 
n? Well, on July 28, the Juvenile De- 

h uency Subcommittee has scheduled more 
earings on the impact of television on the 
youth of the Nation. Today, there are an 
Stimated 47 million TV sets. Television is 
atched in 88 percent of the homes of the 
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Nation, the average nightly audience is esti- 
mated to be 60 million. In serving the pub- 
lic, this youthful medium has presented 
splendid news, discussion, dramatic, enter- 
tainment, and other-type programs. How- 
ever, there is also a glut of violence, murder, 
crime, creating a dangerously adverse, not a 
constructive, impact on the public mind, 
particularly of youth. 

Now, what can be done? Fundamentally, 
the television industry itself, in my judg- 
ment, has a basic responsibility— 

For selecting more creative, constructive, 
moral lifting, not lowering, themes; 

For attempting to present programs that 
lift public standards, not lower them to, or 
below, the common denominator mental 
level; 

For self-discipline in refusing to show 
themes that may make the wrong kind of 
impression upon the public mind, particu- 
larly of youth. 

However, this is not a job for the industry 
alone. Rather, the public, you and I, also 
have a responsibility— 

To encourage better programing; 

And to be an audience for better programs. 

Unfortunately, pioneering efforts to im- 
prove the level of radio, television broadcasts 
in the past, have all too often suffered from 
neglect. The overall challenge for better 
serving the public includes, of course, not 
only television, but also radio, publications, 
and all kinds of public information media. 

I am hopeful that out of the hearings by 
the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee, of 
which I am a member, will come some useful, 
creative ideas on how we can improve the 
standards in this field. 


LEGISLATION ON AGRICULTURE 


Now, let’s turn to the farm scene. 

This week, the Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tee reported a new farm bill to the Senate. 

Extremely controversial, this bill is ex- 
pected to be taken up in the coming week. 
The major provisions would include: 

1. Authority for consulting and advising 
with farmers and farm and commodity or- 
ganizations in developing better agricultural 


programs. 
2. New recommendations for wheat and 
feed grain ms. 


progra: ‘ 

3. Extension of authority for establishing 

marketing orders for cherries and cranberries, 
turkeys, lambs, and other commodities, as 
well as provide for research and development 
under milk and other marketing order sys- 
tem. 
4. Consolidate lending authorities of the 
Farm Home Administration for making 
loans for farm ownership operating, disaster 
and water facilities. 

5. Extends and expands the programs for 
sale of surplus commodities overseas. 

Generally, these are highlights of the new 
omnibus proposal. 

The bill, of course, will have to be very 
carefully scrutinized and fully debated in the 
Senate. 


SHARPENING UP U.S, DEFENSES 


Another major issue before Congress, of 
great significance to the Nation, is that of 
defense. 

Khrushchev's “missile menacing” toward 
Berlin; threats to use force against the 
United Nations; the “beefing up“ of Soviet 
military forces; the display of lethal airpower 
in Moscow—all of these reflect a new mili- 
tarism, “provocative acts“ against which the 
West must be prepared to defend itself. 

Consequently, we must look to our guns— 
to our defenses. 

Currently, our Government and our allies 
are reevaluating this situation. 

The President is expected to report to the 
Nation on Tuesday. 

As a leader of the free world, the United 
States must remain strong, willing to negoti- 
ate with the Reds on “negotiable issues,” 
but firm in our resolution not to be pushed 
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around in Communist expansionist efforts 
to take over not just Berlin, but the world, 
either piecemeal, or wholesale. 

This, then, is a brief review of some of the 
major issues confronting us on the home 
and world fronts. 

Now, this is your senior Senator, ALEX 
Wiery, signing off, and saying: Thanks for 
listening.” 


The Federal Hazardous Substances 
Labeling Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, many 
fine ladies residing in my congressional 
district are charter members of the 
Federation of Homemakers, which is now 
a nationwide organization of grassroots 
housewives dedicated to obtaining and 
preserving a wholesome way of life for 
their families. 


Last week the organization’s secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gordon B. Desmond, ap- 
peared at the open hearing conducted by 
the Food and Drug Administration for 
the Hazardous Substances Labeling Act, 
and issued a statement. I believe my 
colleagues will benefit from knowing of 
the position taken by these representa- 
tives of the wives and mothers of our 
Nation, and am pleased to read their 
statement into this RECORD. 

The statement in full follows: 
PROPOSED REGULATIONS UNDER THE FEDERAL 

HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES LABELING ACT 


(Presented at public hearing conducted by 
the Foor. and Drug Administration by 
Ruth G. Desmond, secretary, Federation 
of Homemakers, July 14, 1961) 


Commissioner Larrick, my name is Ruth 
Desmond. I am secretary of the Federation 
of Homemakers, a nationwide organization 
of public-spirited and dedicated housewives. 
This is a nonprofit group whose officers give 
their time and efforts to obtain federation 
objectives. Presently the goal of our mem- 
bers is to secure informative labeling of all 
grocery items—particularly the full listing 
of ingredients on food products. It seems 
especially appropriate, because of this aim, 
for the views of the federation to be ex- 
pressed at this hearing on regulations for 
the enforcement of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act. On behalf of the 
federation I wish to convey its appreciation 
for this opportunity to present the opinions 
of housewives on this subject. 


Recently this federation had the privilege 
of giving a statement at the public hearing 
conducted by Senator Hart, of Michigan, on 
deceptive packaging and deceitful labeling 
of certain grocery items. It was stressed by 
many witnesses and the able chairman that 
today the printed information on packages 
and containers displayed on the shelves of 
the modern supermarket substitutes for the 
grocery clerks and owners of the small estab- 
lishments of yesteryear. Consequently, it 
was agreed, the labeling of packages and 
containers must be both accurate and fully 
informative if housewives are to make intel- 
ligent selections when shopping. In the 
case of dangerous household products—clear, 
conspicuous and informative labeling infor- 
mation could save many victims from need- 
less and unnecessary suffering—even death. 
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Therefore, federation members support and 
endorse the proposed regulations under the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. 
We commend FDA, the consumers’ agency, 
for its avowed purposed to enforce the statute 
“with the consomers’ interest foremost.” 
Certainly this legislative relief was long 
overdo. The U.S. Public Health Service esti- 
mates that every year 600,000 children swal- 
low household aids left within their reach, 
and that at least 500 of these small victims 
die as a result of these accidents. It was sad 
to read in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a little 
over a year ago the account of the tragic and 
preventable death of a tiny girl who ingested 
a detergent used in electric dishwashers. It 
was impossible for attending physicians to 
learn in time of the contents of this deter- 
gent and administer the antidote. Because 
of this baby girl's awful and prolonged 
agony—the Hazardous Substances Labeling 
Act was speedily passed. Such a deplorable 
record of accidents and deaths caused by 
carelessness due to ignorance and misuse of 
dangerous household products (often lack- 
ing adequate warning on their labels) calls 
for strong labeling regulations and their 
prompt and effective enforcement. Delay 
in enforcing this critically needed legislation 
may be responsible for many more deaths 
and injuries of small children. Parents can- 
not protect their children from unknown 
and unsuspected dangers. So many of these 
household products are attractively pack- 
aged and appear to be completely innocu- 
ous—busy parents fail to understand the 
care which must be exercised to keep these 
hazardous items out of the reach of their 
children. Adults, too, are victims of mis- 
use of these products. Only when these 
hazardous household products are conspicu- 
ously and informatively labeled can parents 
be held responsible for the tragic conse- 
quences of these unfortunate accidents. It 
is the unanimous opinion of the federation's 
board that warnings of danger, polson, keep 
out ot reach of children, contents may be 
fatal if swallowed should all appear in large 
type, preferably underlined, on the front 
panel of the container or bottle. Busy young 
mothers of three or four children (and this 
seems to be the modern trend— 
young and having large families) should not 
be forced to take time when shopping to 
twist and turn the products about to learn 
if special safety precautions must be taken 
in using and storing these various house- 
hold aids. It is also important to have these 
warnings displayed on the front panel as a 
reminder to exercise caution when using 
these products at some later time. 

Federation officers who attended the public 
hearings on H.R. 5260 before the Subcommit- 
tee of Health and Safety of the House Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee last 
year were favorably impressed with the rec- 
ommendations for labeling hazardous house- 
hold substances given by Dr. O. B. Hunter, 
Jr., on behalf of the American Medical As- 
sociation. We quote from this testimony, 
which appears in the printed record of said 
hearings (p. 64) concerning the warning 
symbols adopted by the International Labor 
Organization and the United Nations: 

“A skull and crossbones for poisons and 
dangerously toxic materials; a flame for 
flammable substances; and exploding article 
for explosive substances; and a corroded 
hand for corrosive substances. 
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“Consideration might be given to the use 
of background colors on warning labels to 
identify products which testing has shown 
can be used with reasonable safety, with 
some caution, or with great care because of 
dangerous ingredients. Green, yellow, and 
red are commonly identified with safety, cau- 
tion, or danger and could be used as safety 
semaphores. 
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“Surveys have shown that warning state- 
ments, as such, have little personal appeal. 
Apathy to printed warnings may be overcome 
with pictorial symbols and a safety sema- 
phore utilizing familiar colors.” 

It would seem from a study of the compre- 
hensive testimony given before the special 
subcommittee of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee that use of the 
skull and crossbones is both desirable and 
effective—testimony to the contrary given 
yesterday seems to have no basis in fact. 
Even small children could be taught to leave 
articles so labeled with skull and crossbones 
strictly alone. Iliterates would understand 
such warning. Our federation urges the use 
of this striking symbol and it does not be- 
lieve people will disregard its significant 
message. 

Technological progress and national de- 
fense measures has forced the public to take 
unavoidable risks. In certain areas the pub- 
lic is now taking calculated risks. But surely 
in this category of useful household products 
such risks could be greatly reduced with care- 
fully designed warning labels conspicuously 
placed on the front panels of bottles and con- 
tainers. Surely all of us—consumers, FDA 
and the manufacturers desire to prevent ac- 
cidents, severe injuries and deaths—not 
merely provide the antidote inconspicuously 
on a back panel for treatment after the harm 
has been done. We offer the old adage “An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” 

It is the sincere hope of the federation's 
members that the labeling problems of this 
law now under discussion will be amicably 
resolved and swiftly enforced for the bene- 
fit of the public. 


F. Hugh Burns, Leader in the St. Law- 
rence Seaway Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, on July 
14, Mr. F. Hugh Burns passed through 
the valley of the shadow“ into the land 
of mystery, but of hope, beyond the last 
breath of earthly life. 

Over the years he has been a real 
friend to myself and other Senators and 
fellow Americans; vice president of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Association; 
a man dedicated to public service, in- 
cluding particularly his constructive, 
relentless efforts in support of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway project; and in many 
other ways a fine, outstanding citizen. 

For us, this is a great loss. 

Better than monuments, however, 
there are many remembrances of re- 
spect and love in the hearts of people 
with whom he worked and whom he 
served; and marks of real accomplish- 
ment. 

These will live long after his depar- 
ture from us. 

Recently, the Ogdensburg Journal, of 
Ogdensburg, N.Y., published an edito- 
rial on Hugh’s life and services. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
—— printed in the Appendix of the 

CORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

F. Hon BURNS 

Ogdensburg lost one of its biggest boost- 
ers and best friends in the death last Friday 
of F. Hugh Burns in Washington at the age 
of 65. His death occurred at George Wash- 
ington University Hospital following a re- 
currence of a heart attack suffered at his 
home 6 weeks ago. 

Hugh was born in Ogdensburg and grew 
up here. He was a brother of Mayor Fran- 
cis B. Burns and Mrs. Sophia Tyrell of Og- 
densburg. He was executive secretary and 
president of the Ogdensburg Chamber of 
Commerce and the old Northern New York 
Federation of Chambers of Commerce and 
in 1948 became a director of the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Association, the national 
group which had long worked for the St. 
Lawrence Seaway and power projects. He 
left Ogdensburg in 1951 to join Dr. N. R. 
Danielian, president of the association, in 
Washington and the following year became 
association vice president. 

Following construction of the St. Law- 
rence Seaway for which he had worked 
diligently and effectively, Mr. Burns took 
on additional duties as secretary and di- 
rector of the International Economic Policy 
Association. Dr. Danielian said of his long- 
time associate: “I know of no one who has 
given so much of his life to the realization 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway and the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes. The thousands 
of friends Hugh Burns had made in Wash- 
ington and throughout the country mourn 
the passing of a great person. I feel keenly 
the loss of a close friend.” 

Hugh Burns became the most effective 
lobbyist the St. Lawrence Seaway ever had. 
He knew the subject thoroughly, he was a 
dedicated believer in it, and he had a fresh 
sincerity which impressed the Congressmen, 
Senators, and Cabinet members with whom 
he worked as no professional, slick Washing- 
ton lobbyist ever did. Hugh Burns never 
lost his buoyant enthusiasm for a cause in 
which he believed. His realist sincerity 
and honesty won more converts to the cause 
of the seaway than any other single man 
who sought to win congressional approval. 
His opponents liked him and respected him. 
His friends were devoted to him. 

As president of the Ogdensburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Hugh was almost solely 
responsible for bringing the Acco products 
industry to Ogdensburg. Through his many 
contacts in New York and around the State 
he heard that the Acco Co. then owned by 
Dr. Emma K. Bowen and her brother of De- 
troit was considering a move from Long 
Island City. Hugh had been associated with 
Mr. W. F, Walker in his Cleveland container 
plants here during the war and knew about 
the old Coplan steel plant on Riverside 
Drive which Mr. Walker had bought and 
rebuilt for a container plant. For years the 
old Coplan plant had been falling into ruins 
until Mr. Walker bought it and spent sev- 
eral hundreds of thousands of dollars to re- 
build it. The war ended and he had no fur- 
ther use for it and sold it to Abe Cooper of 
Watertown. 

Hugh went to work on Acco. He brought 
their officers up here, he prepared a con- 
vincing brief on labor costs, transportation 
costs, power costs, taxes, all the facts and 
figures they wanted. A lot of other towns 
were looking for this plant but Hugh sold 
them on Ogdensburg and got them to move 
here in 1947. The old owners died and the 
estate sold out to the present owners in 1957. 
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Ployers of labor and a great asset not only to 
Ogdensburg, but to the entire area, The 
growing Acco plant in Ogdensburg will al- 
Ways be a monument to Hugh Burns who 
got it here in the first place. Through the 
years a lot of talk has been expended on get- 
ting new industry to locate in Ogdensburg. 
Hugh Burns really produced one and did it 
singlehanded. 

Hugh Burns was always devoted to his 
old hometown of Ogdensburg. It always 
came first to his thoughts. He lived for it 
and worked for it. He will be long remem- 
bered as one of Ogdenburg's and northern 
New York's greatest boosters and greatest 
builders. 


Indiana Colleges and Universities Take 
the Lead in Training for the Peace 
Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28,1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, few 
ideas have so captured the imagination 
of people in the United States as well 
as in other countries as has President 
Kennedy's proposal for a Peace Corps. 

As one of the sponsors of legislation 
authorizing the establishment of a Peace 
Corps, and as a Representative in Con- 
Fress from the State of Indiana, I am 
particularly proud that the colleges and 
Universities of Indiana are showing vig- 
orous leadership in support of this bold 
and constructive plan. 

On July 21, the training of Peace 
Corps volunteers for rural education 
Work in Chile began at the University of 
Notre Dame, which is located in the con- 
8ressional district I have the honor to 
represent. 

The University of Notre Dame, acting 
as the agent of the Indiana Conference 
of Higher Education, representing 34 In- 

institutions, will offer the volun- 
teers intensive training courses in 
Chilean area studies, including Chilean 
Culture, traditions, and history; refresh- 
er courses in U.S. history, government, 
Culture, and political life; physical and 
Medical training, and Spanish. Many of 
the volunteers have some degree of flu- 
ency in that language, and the others 
Will be intensively coached to give them 
enough proficiency for their work. 

The selection of the volunteers for the 

ean project followed a special re- 
cruitment drive throughout Indiana by 
the constituent members of the confer- 
ence. Those finally selected came from 
the Indiana selection list and from the 
regular pool of Peace Corps volunteers. 

The Chilean Institute of Rural Educa- 

a nonsectarian private organiza- 
tion, widely recognized for its work in 
basic education and rural community 
development among the peasants and 
Small farmers of rural Chile, will utilize 
the Peace Corps volunteers in its operat- 

centers and selected villages. The 
Volunteers will work with trained Chilean 
€ducators in family education, hygiene, 
Organized recreation, home economics, 
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and small farming methods and demon- 
strations. Volunteers include both men 
and women. 

About 40 volunteers will be sent to 
Chile following successful completion of 
the Indiana training program, which will 
continue for a period of 2 months. A 
number slightly in excess of that have 
been invited to participate in the train- 
ing so as to provide for a continuing 
selection process during the training 
period. Upon arrival in Chile, the volun- 
teers will be given additional orienta- 
tion, language and technical training in 
the Chilean Institute’s training center. 

TRAINING TO BE AT NOTRE DAME 


I am proud also that among the stu- 
dents who are to train at Notre Dame for 
the Peace Corps project in Chile are two 
from my congressional district, both 
from Goshen, Ind. Their names 
are: Weddell J. Berkley, Jr., 23, of 413 
South Sixth Street, who received his 
A.B. degree this year from Hanover Col- 
lege. He speaks Spanish fluently and 
requested assignment to Latin America, 
preferably to Chile. His major fields of 
study in college were Spanish, govern- 
ment, and economics. 

The other volunteer is Lawrence West, 
23, of Route 2, box 208, who received his 
B.A. in history at Manchester College, 
North Manchester, Ind., in June 1960. 
This past year he has been studying at 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, 
and at the Elkhart Mennonite Seminary, 
Elkhart, Ind. He was president of the 
Manchester College String Symphony 
in 1959 and 1960. He is experienced in 
working with youth groups and is also 
skilled in the use of carpentry, auto, 
plumbing, electrical, and masonry tools. 
He is fluent in Spanish. 

HOOSIER STUDENTS PARTICIPATE IN PEACE CORPS 


Mr. West is the son of one of the out- 
standing citizens of my State, Dan West, 
who for a number of years has been in 
charge of the famous heifer project, 
which seeks to make available to persons 
in underdeveloped areas of the world 
seed and livestock to enable them to 
develop their own agriculture. At this 
point in the Recorp, I wish to include 
an excellent article from the Elkhart 
(Ind.) Truth, of July 18, 1961, concern- 
ing Lawrence West’s participation in the 


Peace Corps project: 


Your Jorns Peace Corps To TRAVEL, HELP 
OTHERS 


Why does a young man from Elkhart 
County enter the Peace Corps? 

Lawrence West, who will join 41 other 
volunteers at Notre Dame, Thursday, to be- 
gin 8 weeks of training before going to Chile 
for 2 years, says that he has several reasons. 

On the lighter side, one of the conspicuous 
advantages to such a program is the oppor- 
tunity to travel and to get to know people 
of another land. 

West’s fluency in the Spanish will aid him 
in attaining a bond with the natives of Chile. 
The importance of the knowledge of the 
language is emphasized by the fact that 
more than one-third of the class hours dur- 
ing training will be devoted to the study of 
Spanish. 


DESIRE TO HELP 
But it is not the thrill of travel that leads 
a young man to volunteer for 2 years of 
hard work without pay in a foreign land. 
West—and he believes that it is his 
Brethren upbringing that is responsible for 
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this—expresses the desire to help people 
who are less fortunate than he, in the be- 
lief that this can be done through such a 
program as the Peace Corps. 

Ultimately, he says, it is through such a 
program that the world tensions will be les- 
sened as the peoples of different nations 
get to know and to understand each other 
through closer contact and communication. 

The inroads of communism, which are 
made easy by poverty and misery, will be 
checked as the United States raises the 
standards of living of less well off nations. 

GIVE EXAMPLE 


The goal of the group which West has 
joined is to further the education and raise 
the standard of living of the rural popula- 
tion of Chile. 

“This will be brought about,“ he said, “not 
by preaching carefully prepared phrases, but 
by setting examples of good actions.” 

West says that a young person entering 
a foreign country as a member of the Peace 
Corps should have the basic idea of what 
is right so deeply ingrained in him that he 
can act correctly without feeling it neces- 
sary to explain or apologize for what he does. 
LEADERSHIP OF REV. THEODORE M, HESBURGH 

PRAISED 


I think, Mr. Speaker, that it is also ap- 
propriate that I should pay tribute at 
this time to the magnificent leadership 
given to the development of the Peace 
Corps training program at Notre Dame 
and to the Peace Corps program in gen- 
eral by the distinguished president of the 
University of Notre Dame, the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C. Father 
Hesburgh’s vision and imagination and 
boundless energy have already made a 
great contribution to what I am confi- 
dent will be a project in Chile that will 
make all Americans proud of the young 
people who are participating in it. 


Annual Navy Research and Development 
Clinic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 

Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, Ra- 
ton is a community of over 8,000 persons 
in Colfax County. N. Mex. Colfax 
County has just been declared a redevel- 
opment area by the Area Development 
Administration because of its unemploy- 
ment problems. Now through local 
initiative and the cooperation of the 
Navy, Raton and an important segment 
of the research and development indus- 
try are going to become acquainted, I 
hope with mutual benefit. The Navy 
has scheduled its annual research and 
development clinic for September 28 and 
29 in the northern New Mexico city. 
The story of how this came about is told 
in the New Mexican of July 20, 1961. 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Raton To Pray Host To 500 Key SCIENTISTS 
In SEPTEMBER 
(By Eric McCrossen) 

RaTon.—Raton, noted more for its horse 
race track and its abandored coal mines 
than for its scientific community, will play 
host in September to more than 500 key 
scientists and engineers from US. industry. 
U.S. colleges, and universities, and the U.S. 
Navy. 

The community has been selected as site 
for the annual Navy Research and Develop- 
ment Clinic to be held September 28-29. 

How did Raton come to be chosen for 
such a meeting? 

The answer lies with a man who moved 
his small electronics plant to Raton nearly 
7 years ago from a Chicago suburb. The 
man is Arthur Maciszewski, president of 
ARF Products, Inc., and president of the 
Raton Chamber of Commerce. 

One year ago Maciszewski as guest speaker 
at the annual Navy Clinic when it was held 
in Minneapolis, Minn. He began working 
then to bring the 2-day meeting to Raton. 

Since May of this year, personnel of the 
chamber of commerce have mailed letters 
to representatives of more than 5,000 com- 
panies and reasearch organizations in the 
United States asking them to attend the 
clinic. 

Before such a clinic will be scheduled In a 
community, the Navy requires that at least 
500 qualified people will attend. Positive 
replies have been received from more than 
200 scientists and engineers who represent 
colleges, industries, and business firms from 
border to border and coast to coast. 

Queries have been received from Canadian 
firms interested in sending representatives. 
Even the United Kingdom Scientific Mission 
with headquarters in Washington, D.C., has 
indicated it will send representatives. 

Host sponsors are the State of New Mexico, 
New Mexico State University, and the Raton 
Chamber of Commerce, 

Tentative topics on the agenda for panel 
discussions include such subjects as instru- 
entation for space exploration, underwater 
navigation without radio, quantum elec- 
tronics, computer “language” aimed at 
bridging the gap between computer and its 
user, special environment, recent progress on 
cryogenic engineering, solar power cells, 
earth currents, human factors in engineer- 
ing. 

For two days the group will take over 
facilities at both the Raton High School and 
Junior high school buildings. High school 
classes will be held in vacant junior high 
classrooms. General sessions will be held 
in the junior high school auditorium. 

Many of the topics which will be discussed 
are highly classified and necessitate a spe- 
cial security force to keep unauthorized 
personnel away from the meetings and ex- 
hibits. Both classified and non-classified 
exhibits will be set up in various places 
where the meetings are held. 

Purpose of the clinic, as stated by Dr. R. 
B. Corbett, president of New Mexico State 
University and chairman of the clinic steer- 
ing committee, is “to present through pa- 
pers, discussions and exhibits, the Navy's 
applied research, development and other 
technical problems so that the creative tal- 
ents of industry, universities, and other re- 
search institutions can be rallied toward 
solution of these problems to the great mu- 
tual advantage of the Navy, industry and 
the nation." 

Citizens of Raton, surprised by the Secre- 
tary of the Navy's approval of their city as 
site for the clinic, now are looking for ways 
in which to attract a few research facilities 
to the city to boost its lagging economy. 
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National Coal Association and United 
Mine Workers Stand United in Opposi- 
tion to the $95 Million Project To Pro- 
duce Electric Energy for Commercial 
Use at Hanford, Wash. 


SPEECH 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning’s mail brought to my office a 
copy of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette for 
last Saturday, July 22. For some time 
that newspaper's local representative has 
been Miss Ingrid Jewell, a highly re- 
spected correspondent and keen news 
analyst. 

Miss Jewell’s “Washington Calling” 
column contained several interesting 
items, one of which I should like to speak 
to at this time. I quote: 

Usually Congressmen from coal-producing 
States stand together in opposing any legis- 
lation giving advantage to other forms on 
energy. There was a significant deviation 
from this rule during debate last week on 
a $95 million item to add power-generating 
equipment to the Hanford, Wash., atomic 
reactor. Representative James E. VAN ZANDT, 
Republican, of Altoona, persuaded the House 
to delete the $95 million on the argument 
that to create an 800,000 kilowatt electric 
plant at Hanford would put the Atomic 
Energy Commission into the power business. 
He inferred that coal had enough rivals with- 
out creating a new one. 

But when the bill reached the Senate, 
Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Democrat, of 
West Virginia, voted with the majority for 
retention of the $95 million item. He said, 
“It is tragic to imply that if the Hanford 
reactor heat is wasted, rather than turban- 
ized to generate electric power, there will 
somehow be created in that region a market 
for 2 million tons of coal. I do not view 
the Hanford proposal with any more alarm 
than Senators from the Northwest viewed 
the (distressed) area development legisla- 
tion.” 


Mr. Speaker, because of the miscon- 
ceptions about the coal industry's posi- 
tion that have arrived out of the Han- 
ford project, I feel that now is the time 
to clear up some of these misunder- 
standings. My own position is certain- 
ly clear. My amendment to defeat au- 
thorization for a provision to generate 
electricity by the AEC at Hanford was 
wisely carried in the House. I thank 
and congratulate my colleagues who lent 
support to my efforts. 

I shall continue to oppose this and 
any other such project designed to in- 
ject the Government into an ever- 
increasing share of American industry 
and business. The Hanford plan is, of 
course, dually diabolical in that—be- 
sides bringing bureaucracy further into 
the field of electric generation—it would 
further provide for Government spon- 
sorship of unemployment of American 
coal miners and railroaders. 

There have been attempts to delude 
some of our coal Congressmen from the 
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East and Midwest into believing that 
electricity created at Hanford by atomic 
energy would in no way affect coal de- 
mand. This assertion is fallacious. 
There are huge deposits of coal in the 
Northwest that can provide all electric 
power that will be needed for centuries 
to come in that part of the country. 
When the Government subsidies com- 
mercial use of fissionable material to go 
into competition with private utilities, 
it is going to deprive important seg- 
ments of our working population of an 
opportunity to produce coal and trans- 
port it. 

There is another danger which may 
be overlooked by. anyone so far away 
from the State of Washington. There 
have, in fact, been attempts to subdue 
the severity of the threat by proponents 
of the reactor scheme. The public 
utility industry of our country has in 
recent years made great strides in the 
advance of long-distance transmission 
of electric energy. In western and cen- 
tral Pennsylvania we envision more 
powerplants at the mine mouth serv- 
ing home and industry many hundreds 
of miles distant. As efficiency of long- 
distance transmission increases, more 
and more electricity will be produced 
where coal is most abundant, for coal is 
our most economical fuel and is in far 
greater supply than either oil or gas. 

Under the circumstances, it would be 
injudicious for anyone to aver that loss 
of coal markets sufficiently far away 
from Pennsylvania would not affect the 
mining industry in our State. Coal 
management recognizes this situation. 
The mine workers recognize it. 

I have had considerable correspond- 
ence, particularly since the electric 
powerplant was retained in the Senate 
version of the Hanford bill, asking that 
I stand firm against the proposal. The 
interest of United Mine Workers of 
America was expressed in a brief but 
enlightening news summary appearing 
in the United Mine Workers Journal for 
July 15. I include this article in the 
Recorp at this point. 

House REJECTS ATOM POWERPLANT 

Those persons in Washington who want 
to produce electricity from atomic energy 
no matter what the cost to American tax- 
payers and unemployed coal miners took a 
beating in the House of Representatives on 
July 13. 

The House, by a vote of 178 to 140, re- 
jected a Kennedy-administration-backed 
move to generate electricity by atomic 
power in the Pacific Northwest. 

The victory for the American taxpayer 
and jobless coal miners came in a non- 
recorded vote to knock out a $95 million 
authorization for electric generating fea- 
tures to a new nuclear explosives producing 
reactor at Hanford, Wash. Washington is 
the Pacific Northwest's only coal-producing 
State. 

The amendment to kill the authorization 
for electric generation was offered by Rep- 
resentative James E. VAN Zaxpr, Republican. 
of Pennsylvania, a friend of the UMWA. It 
won Democratic support from several South- 
ern States and from representatives of de- 
pressed coal mining areas, particularly in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

Van Zanvr said the $95 million item 
would set a precedent by putting another 
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Government agency in the electric power 
business. 

The remainder of the atomic energy au- 
thorization measure, totaling about $500 
million for new construction and additions 
to earlier approved projects, was passed with 


Virtually no explanation or debate. - 


The largest single item was $114 million 
to construct the largest and most powerful 
research atom smasher in the world at Stan- 
ford University in California. 

The Hanford, Wash., plutonium produc- 
tion reactor was authorized in 1958 at a cost 
Of $145 million. Of this, $25 million was to 
have been used to convert the plant to pro- 
duction of electricity if approved by the 
Congress. President Kennedy on March 28 
asked Congress to authorize the $95 million 
to add electric generating facilities (about 
700,000 kilowatts) to the Hanford reactor. 

Proponents of the project argued that it 
Would increase the prestige of the United 
States because it would be the world’s larg- 
est atomic powerplant. They said heat pro- 
duced by the reactor would otherwise be 
wasted. 

The UMWA, the coal industry, and other 
opponents of the “Buck Rogers“ project 
noted it would contribute virtually nothing 
to the technology of power production. 
There is no genuine prestige factor in merely 
trying to be the biggest“ unless there is 
Substantial advancement in power develop- 
ment technology. 

The proposed atomic power would be high 
cost and is not needed to meet the power 
requirements of the area. Such atomic 
Power would have to be heavily subsidized 
by the Federal Government; 1.e., the Ameri- 
gan taxpayers would pay for it. 

Such an atom powerplant would estab- 
lish a precedent for other federally operatea 
Steam-electric powerplants in the Pacific 
Northwest as well as other areas of the 
Nation. 

A big majority of nuclear experts in in- 
dustry and at universities said the proposed 
$95 million could be better spent on other 
Projects to advance the technology of atomic 
Power production. 

The coal industry and the UMWA had good 
reason to fight the project. Atomic power, 
developed with the taxpayers’ money, is a 

t competitor of coal. Such subsidized 
Power can easily be marketed below actual 
cost of production in competition with coal- 
Produced power. 


Still there has been a question about 
Where the coal industry has stood on 
the Hanford project. An article in last 
Thursday's Washington Post went so far 
as to suggest that coal representatives 
actually consented to support the 
ord project in return for a $5 mil- 
lion research program inserted into the 
Senate version of the atomic energy bill. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, the strategy of resort- 

to rumors of this kind to divide, di- 
lute and disperse opposition to a meas- 
ure before the Congress is not a new 

C. Sometimes a weapon of this 
nature can be used effectively. On close 
Scrutiny, however, the very possibility of 
the coal industry's succumbing to such 
& plan would be dismissed. The so- 
Called deal to give coal the new research 
effort suggested in the Senate is too 
vapid and vacuous to merit serious con- 
Sideration. The coal industry to my 
“nowledge has not yet been willing to 
Sacrifice principle under any circum- 
Stances. It will not do so at this time. 

I am happy today to insert into the 
f RD a statement by the spokesman 
95 the producers and sales companies 
2 coal. I hope that the fol- 
Owing press release containing a state- 
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ment by Stephen F. Dunn, president of 
the National Coal Association, will put 
to rest once and for all any feeling that 
the coal industry is not wholly opposed 
to the Hanford project. When this 
statement and the UMWA article are 
linked, I would think that any doubt 
about this matter would quickly be re- 
solved. The NCA statement follows: 

WASHINGTON, July 21.—The National Coal 
Association today announced its unequivocal 
opposition to the $95 million project to pro- 
duce electric energy for commercial use at 
the Hanford, Wash., nuclear reactor. 

The NCA position was made clear in the 
wake of press reports that the coal industry 
had agreed to support the reactor project in 
return for Senate approval of a $5 million 
program to use atomic energy in coal re- 
search. Both the Hanford reactor proposal 
and the $5 million research program are in- 
cluded in an Atomic Energy Commission au- 
thorization bill. 

Stephen F. Dunn, president of National 
Coal Association, said: 

“The National Coal Association had no 
connection with the research amendment 
and, in fact, had no knowledge of it before 
it was proposed on the Senate floor, The 
National Coal Association has, to this point, 
taken no public position on the Hanford 
proposal, although many of its members have 
expressed their opposition to it in com- 
munications to Members of the Congress. 

“In the light of the implications, however, 
that our organization and its members have 
been involved in some kind of a barter ar- 
rangmenet, I want to make it perfectly clear 
that we are unequivocally opposed to the 
production of electrical energy for commer- 
cial use at the Hanford, Wash., plant. 

“It is our firm belief that the private 
utility industry is capable of meeting the 
future energy requirements of all sections 
of this country, including the Pacific North- 
west. 

“As far as coal industry research is con- 
cerned, the Congress last year created the 
Office of Coal Research in the Department 
of the Interior to correlate short-term re- 
search activities affecting the coal industry. 
Congress has wisely appropriated funds for 
this office, and we are encouraged by the 
progress made to date. Also, the Bureau 
of Mines in the Department of the Interior 
is engaged in long-range research projects 
with which the coal industry is in sympa- 
thy. Desirable af such a research program 
as that proposed in the Senate may be, we 
recommend that the atomic coal research 
program be deleted from the legislation and 
considered by Congress on its merits when 
appropriate.” 


America’s Vital Stakes in A-Tests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 10,1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a cur- 
rent column by David Lawrence, syndi- 
cated nationally, points up this Nation's 
mortal stake in nuclear weapons devel- 
opment. It read as follows: 

AMERICA AT STAKE IN A-TESTING—RISK OF 
Reps GETTING NEUTRON Boms CALLED JUS- 
TIFICATION FoR U.S. ACTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Paris.—Did the Soviet Union outwit and 
outmaneuver the United States in the last 
2 years and keep America from developing 
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new weapons in the nuclear field? Has Rus- 
sia today a lead of more than a year? 

Secret meetings of scientists are sched- 
uled to take place in Western European 
locations soon, and they hope to help find 
the answer to the big question—is the United 
States justified in resuming underground 
tests? 

President Kennedy will make the final 
decision after he has received the advice 
of the Special Committee of Scientists in 
Washington appointed to study the serious 
questions involved in the continuance of the 
voluntary ban on testing by the United 
States. But, even in advance of the Presi- 
dent's ‘decision, the manifestations of con- 
cern among scientists is startling in itself. 
Primarily, they are concerned about the so- 
called neutron bomb. 

Basically the neutron bomb is a tactical 
weapon. It is for use in ground warfare 
as army fights army. It can destroy oppos- 
ing regiments in an instant and yet confine 
to a small area its damage to property. 
It is a weapon that could revolutionize war- 
fare. The West hasn't developed the neu- 
tron bomb, but its scientists feel as certain 
about it in theory as they did about the 
atomic bomb before it was actually tested. 

The neutron bomb, moreover, can be tested 
underground. Such testing creates no fall- 
out and injures no one—a factor that 
originally gave rise to the whole propaganda 
for the suspension of nuclear tests. 

Why, then, doesn't the United States go 
ahead and test the neutron bomb so as to 
be at least even with the Russians if, in fact, 
they have already made their tests in secret 
and know what the weapon can do? 

Nobody knows positively the facts as to 
Russia’s nuclear position. Hence, the all- 
important question is whether the United 
States can take the chance and defer testing 
any longer. 

The worldwide propaganda to suspend tests 
was started by the Russians. They infiltrated 
universities and colleges here and there and 
got enough scientists on their side to make 
speeches deploring the dangers of fallout, 
The U.S. Government succumbed in 1958 
to the demand lergely under pressure from 
Great Britain, where the leftwing made it a 
penetrating issue in domestic politics. Con- 
fident of its own lead in the nuclear field, 
the Washington administration went along 
with the movement to suspend nuclear test- 
ing on its own, but the discussions and 
conferences to negotiate a treaty have drifted 
along without agreement. It looks now as 
if the Soviets never intended to agree and 
have purposely prolonged the talks at 
Geneva. 

But how long should the United States 
play into the hands of the Soviets by de- 
laying a resumption of nuclear tests? About 
the only reason against resumption that is 
heard discussed is the possibility that the 
Communists will seek to get a propaganda 
advantage out of it throughout the world. 

If, however, the West can make clear that 
there is no danger in underground testing, 
the disadvantages would appear to be out- 
weighed by the advantages—the chance t) 
perfect the néutron bomb. 

Why dillydally any longer with the So- 
viets? The scientists are by no means in 
agreement as to whether the neutron bomb 
can be perfected, but the military theory 
which has governed the reasoning of a bellig- 
erent since time immemorial is that it is not 
safe to take chances and trust the enemy. 

It is significant that in Britain, where 2 
years ago the demand to stop nuclear test- 
ing was very strong, public sentiment now 
seems to favor a resumption. Editorials in 
the press no longer talk of the suspension 
of testing as necessary. On the contrary, 
the argument is made that the West has 
tried in every conceivable way to reach an 
agreement with the Soviets and can wait no 
longer. 
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What is the reason for the change in Brit- 
ain? One explanation given this writer by 
a scientist with a knowledge of some of the 
things going on in European technical circles 
is that the British know far more than they 
did 2 years ago about the whole nuclear 
field. They have been given a vast amount 
of information by the U.S. Government and 
hence are much more aware now of the 
dangers of a prolonged suspension of testing. 

But the basic question concerns not 
merely a more effective way to fight a nuclear 
war. It concerns a possible influence on the 
very persons who are pressing for agree- 
ment to limit the use of nuclear weapons. 
For, if it turns out that a neutron bomb can 
inflict its blow on a larger area than a battle- 
field, an entirely new look at the whole prob- 
lem will be necessary on all sides. 

Testing to get at the truth may turn out, 
therefore, to be as important as testing in 
order to grow stronger militarily. Once the 
world knows the facts, it can bring to bear 
the pressures for limitation of use which 
underlie the whole crusade for disarmament. 
But when one party goes ahead in secrecy 
to perfect terrible weapons, it is sheer folly 
for the other side to adhere to a one-sided 
suspension of tests. That's why many scien- 
tists in the know, Americans and Western 
Europeans alike, are worried and hope Presi- 
dent Kennedy will not delay for long his 
fateful decision. 


Martin’s Goal in Space 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, since the 
earliest days of the aviation industry, 
the name of the company founded by 
Glenn L. Martin has been synonymous 
with progress and reliability. The Mar- 
tin Co. was one of the pioneers in the 
manufacturing of airplanes, and it was 
the first such company to convert its 
operations to a completely space-ori- 
ented program composed of the produc- 
tion of missiles, rockets, special elec- 
tronic equipment, and nuclear propulsion 
devices. 

During the years, the Martin Co. has 
made outstanding contributions to my 
own great Free State of Maryland as well 
as to the entire Nation, and consequent- 
ly I ask unanimous consent that an ad- 
dress on the company’s activities be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The speech was delivered recently by 
Mr. Earl R. Uhlig, vice president of fi- 
nance and controller of the Martin Co., 
at a joint meeting of the Rotary Clubs of 
Baltimore County, Md. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MARTIN’S Goal. IN SPACE 

The Martin Co. has been a part of the 

Baltimore community for more than 30 years, 


and during that time much has happened 
to Martin and to Baltimore. 

Both have done quite a bit of growing— 
and a lot of changing—since the late Glenn 
L. Martin, in 1929, bought a swampy and 
largely deserted piece of land in Middle River 
as a site for building seaplanes. 
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For one thing, Middle River no longer is 
the deserted area on the backwaters of the 
bay that it was when Mr, Martin moved his 
aircraft business here from Ohio. Middle 
River has grown into a highly developed, 
densely populated suburban area. 

The Martin Co., too, has undergone some 
rather remarkable changes since 1929. We 
not only have gone out of the seaplane busi- 
ness, we are out of aircraft manufacturing 
entirely. As you undoubtedly know, the 
last Martin plane built at Middle River was 
delivered to the Navy last December, bring- 
ing to a close almost half a century of air- 
craft manufacturing. 

But quite obviously we are still in business 
at Middle River. Instead of airplanes, Martin 
is now building guided missiles, missile com- 
ponents, and missile support equipment. 
We are also involved in other exciting fields 
such as space research and equipment, elec- 
tronics, and nucleonics. 

At the present time, Martin is providing 
employment for about 15,000 people in Balti- 
more, and the total payroll this year is 
expected to exceed $100 million. These fig- 
ures assume added significance when you 
consider that the average employee supports 
a family of four and contributes to the live- 
lihood of many other members of the com- 
munity engaged in trades and services such 
as the grocer, the clothing merchant, the 
service station operator, and the TV repair- 
man. 

We anticipate that Martin's employment 
will remain relatively stable for the foresee- 
able future. Of course, there always will be 
minor dislocations and temporary gaps as 
some projects are phased out and new ones 
are activated to replace them. But we al- 
ways try to place our people in new jobs as 
quickly as the completed contracts are 
phased out. 

I am afraid some people feel that the em- 
ployment picture at Martin is uncertain be- 
cause of the fact that we are predominantly 
a Government contractor. The truth is, 
however, that our record for employment 
stability is a good deal better than that of 
many consumer and single-product indus- 
tries. 

The point I wish to emphasize is that 
Martin's business is not based on one big 
Government contract with a single Govern- 
ment agency. We have many separate con- 
tracts with several different agencies in di- 
verse fields of applications. Thus, the com- 
pletion or termination of one contract does 
not mean that Martin is going out of busi- 
ness. We have always had other contracts 
that continue to provide business for Mar- 
tin and jobs for the Baltimore community. 

We had a spectacular example of this a 
few years ago. You perhaps will recall that 
in August 1959 the Navy canceled its con- 
tract for the Seamaster, a jet seaplane that 
we were building in Baltimore. This was a 
major contract, and its loss was a severe 
blow to Martin and to the Baltimore com- 
munity. Yet it did not prove to be a fatal 
or permanent disaster for either of us. 

We stepped up our activities as much as 
possible on other projects, and did our best 
to find new jobs for employees affected by 
the Seamaster cancellation. But total Bal- 
timore employment began to increase again 
within a few months, and the company’s 
overall growth and expansion continued 
without letup. 

I believe this was solid evidence of the 
basic strength of the Martin Co., and dem- 
onstrated its ability to survive temporary 
setbacks. 

Although our total employment today is 
below the peak wartime years, Martin still 
ranks as the second largest industrial em- 
ployer in Baltimore and Maryland. Nor is 
that the extent of our role in the economic 
life of the community and the State. 
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Last year, we placed about $15 million 
worth of business in the form of subcon- 
tracts with 898 Baltimore and Maryland 
firms. This created still more jobs and 
added to the overall economic activity and 
stability of the entire State. Martin also 
channels as much of its business as possible 
into areas of substantial unemployment. 
In May, we issued purchase order commit- 
ments in the amount of $6.2 million to firms 
in these unemployment areas, about $1.3 
million of the total going to Maryland firms. 

As the community's second largest tax- 
payer, Martin also helps to provide schools, 
highways, welfare benefits, and other essen- 
tial government services for all our people. 

I believe you will agree that ours is not 
an inconsequential contribution to the eco- 
nomic life of Baltimore and Maryland. 

As a result of recent developments, we 
anticipate that Martin will remain a cor- 
porate citizen of the Baltimore community 
for a long time to come. As a matter of 
fact, we are putting our corporate roots even 
deeper here. Within a month, we expect to 
begin occupying our new general office 
building at Friendship Airport, which will 
house our corporate staff and function as 
the headquarters for our national opera- 
tions. 

The Martin Co. was built upon a strong 
pioneering tradition. It is not particularly 
surprising, therefore, that Martin was the 
first aircraft manufacturer to move com- 
pletely into other fields. Our board chair- 
man, Mr. George Bunker, has said that we 
were the first to get into the aircraft busi- 
ness and the first to get out. 

When the decision was made in 1952 to 
shift into missiles, it did not appear on the 
surface to be a very wise move. The Gov- 
ernment that year was spending something 
like 25 times as much for military aircraft 
as for missiles. In the years since 1952, 
however, expenditures for missiles have in- 
creased fiftyfold, while those for aircraft 
have leveled off and begun to decline. As a 
matter of fact, missile expenditures are now 
greater than those for military aircraft. 

The soundness of the decision to phase out 
of aircraft and into missiles is reflected in 
Martin's annual sales which increased from 
$68 million in 1951 to $650 million last year. 
We are confident that 1961 will be another 
good year for Martin, and that sales and 
earnings will reach new record highs, 

I do not wish to appear to be downgrading 
the aircraft industry. There is still a great 
deal of aircraft business to be had, and there 
will be a lot more in the future. We simply 
believed that Martin's future was in missiles 
and related fields. 

Several factors helped to make the switch 
a success. We got a head start in our new 
field in the late forties and early fifties with 
such early projects as the Matador, and Air 
Force tactical missile that is still operational, 
and Viking, the Navy’s high-altitude research 
rocket. Both Matador and Viking were de- 
veloped and built in Baltimore. 

We evidently demonstrated considerable 
competency and capability in this new field. 
In the years following 1952, Martin was des- 
ignated prime contractor for a number of 
the Nation’s major missile programs, includ- 
ing the free world’s mightiest deterrent 
weapon—the Titan intercontinental ballistic 
missile, 

Today Martin is the Nation’s leading mis- 
sile manufacturer, At the present time, we 
have five major missile systems in production 
or under development. These include two 
for the Air Force, two for the Army, and a 
fifth that is used by both the Navy and the 
Air Force. 

The rapid growth of its missile operations 
forced. Martin to go outside the Baltimore 
area for the first time since World War II 
to establish new manufacturing and testing 
facilities. 
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The first project that required new fa- 
cilities was the Titan, Because of the noise 
and other factors, it was not feasible to build 
and preflight test Titan at Middle River. In 
1956 we established facilities for this near 
Denver in the edge of the Rocky Mountains. 
Another new manufacturing plant was es- 
tablished the following year at Orlando, Fla., 

ely as a result of the Government's pro- 
Bram to disperse defense production facilities 
as a precaution against sneak air attack. 

It would be entirely logical for our friends 
in Baltimore to ask if the establishment of 
these new manufacturing facilities has not 
shifted jobs from Baltimore to other sections 
of the country, Let me assure you that this 
is not the case. 

At the present time, substantially more 
than a third of all Martin employees in Balti- 
More are working on varlous phases and com- 
Ponents of Denver and Orlando projects. 
About 5,600 Baltimore employees, for ex- 
ample, are working on components for Titan 
that are shipped to Denver for assembly. 
In fact, about 40 percent of Titan’s ground 
Operational equipment and 30 percent of its 
Soe support equipment are made in Balti- 

ore. 


Another 1,200 Baltimore employees are 
Working on Orlando projects. The Balti- 
More division makes all major structures 
for the Bullpup air-to-surface missile and 
Produces some of the components for the 
Army's new Pershing missile, both of which 
are assembled at Orlando. 

Thus, Martin's three manufacturing divi- 
Slons do not compete with each other. 
Rather, they support each other. Instead 
Of taking jobs away, Orlando and Denver 
actually are providing jobs for Baltimore at 
the present time. I can assure you our 
employment picture here would be far dif- 
ferent if this were not the case. 

The shift to missiles also has resulted in 
a marked change in the personnel of the 

Co. It has brought about a much 
higher proportion of engineers in our total 
force than when we were making airplanes. 

World War II, the ratio of tech- 
nically trained personnel to manufac 
craftsmen in the aircraft industry was about 
l to 16. Today, about one out of five Martin 
employees in Baltimore is an engineer or 
technician, and the proportion is much 
higher in the more specialized areas. About 
x thirds of our nuclear division employees, 
Or example, have engineering degrees. 
trend will become more and more pro- 
nounced as Martin continues to move into 
Ls advanced fields of technology and de- 
“S‘Ops exotic new product areas. 

It might surprise some of you to know 
tions We are studying plans. for a revolu- 
thew, type of naval vessel that will skim 
‘a Water at high speeds on hydrofotls much 
“a person on skis. Actually, this is not 

far afield for us as it might seem when 
yOu recall that Martin has many years ex- 
E in designing and building sea- 
be €s. This experience certainly would 

1 8eful in building hydrofoil ships. 
teks also happens that we have some first- 

facilities at Strawberry Point, which 
Plan used for launching and testing sea- 
h €s, that easily could be converted for 
ee work, It would be ironic if a 
of Pänz that pioneered in the development 
th alr ortation should now pioneer 

e development of a new concept in water 
ke tion. But it would be wholly in 

eping ran the Martin tradition. 

is working on some significant 
*pPlications of atomic-generated electric 
8 The world’s first air- transportable 
lear powerplant now is being airlifted in 
ine from Middle River to a site near 
2 8 ance, Wyo., where it is being assembled 
Bd obese) Power for a remote Air Force radar 
n, 
pietatis nuclear division is nearing com- 
of a second portable nuclear power- 
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plant to supply electricity for our naval base 
at McMurdo Sound in the Antarctic, We 
believe this atomic power principle has vast 
potential as an economical and practical 
source of energy in many remote regions of 
the globe. 

Our major research. activity, however, is 
directed toward the exploration of space. 
This, I think, is particularly important to 
Baltimore because much of Martin’s work in 
this field will be done here and will provide, 
we hope, a major source of employment for 
the community. That is what the president 
of our company meant when he spoke of 
Baltimore's potential as “the space capital 
of the world.“ 

This is not a new field for us. Martin 
scientists and engineers began studying the 
problems of space exploration shortly after 
the end of World War II, and have devoted 
millions of technical man-hours to space 
research projects for the Government and 
for ourselves. At the present time, we are 
working on 43 study projects for the Gov- 
ernment alone. 

The President of the United States has 
committed the country to a bold and urgent 
national space program with the goal of 
sending an American to the moon and back 
in this decade. As President Kennedy stated 
in his special message to Congress: “It is 
time to take longer strides, time for a great 
new American enterprise, time for this Na- 
tion to take a clearly leading role in space 
achievements which, in many ways, may hold 
the key to our future on earth.” 

The long-term cost of the space program 
will run into many billions of dollars. With 
the increases proposed by the President, the 
program's cost over the coming 5 years alone 
will be in the vicinity of $30 billion, It 
likely will exceed $50 billion during this dec- 
ade. 

I am talking only about Government ex- 
penditures. There will be considerable addi- 
tional spending by private firms interested 
in commercial applications of space, particu- 
larly in the field of communications satel- 
lites. It has been estimated that space com- 
munications will be a $100-billion-a-year 
business within 10 or 15 years. 

I believe this gives you some'idea of the 
potential of the space program in the next 
several years. We believe Martin is in a 
strong position to participate substantially 
in this program, and we certainly hope to 
do 50. 

But I do not want to leave the impression 
that Martin is now about to phase out of 
missiles as it did out of aircraft. Indeed, we 
expect our missile business to remain strong 
for some years to come, Two or three of our 
present missile programs, such as Pershing 
and Bullpup, are expected to continue for 
the better part of this decade. Martin will 
continue to design, develop, and produce 
missiles as long as they are needed for the 
Nation’s defense. 

Martin's move into the space field repre- 
sents a broadening of the company’s missile 
base, Our goal now is to achieve the same 
leadership in space that we have established 
in missiles, and we are setting our sights ac- 
cordingly.’ 

It may not be generally known, but the 
missile program has provided much of the 
basic technology and some of the basic equip- 
ment needed for space exploration. Con- 
sider, for example, the Titan ICBM. Martin 
developed this missile for the Air Force as a 
deterrent weapon. But Titan is also the 
most powerful launching vehicle that will 
be available for the Nation's space program 
until the mid-sixties or later. 

President Kennedy’s proposals to speed up 
the space program include the modification 
of the second generation Titan II for use by 
the Defense Department and the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration as a 
booster vehicle. This will include the devel- 
opment of a high-energy upper stage further 
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to augment Titan I's thrust. Thus Titan 
II will have an even greater capability to per- 
form a wide variety of space mission. There 
seems little doubt but that Titan II will 
become the workhorse of the Nation's space 
program. 

Titan I already has been selected as the 
booster for the Air Force’s manned space 
glider project called Dyna-Soar. This is the 
project for rocketing a manned space glider 
into suborbital and orbital flights after 
which the pilot will land his craft a a pre- 
selected point on earth much in the manner 
as a conventional aircraft. 

About 1,000 Martin employees in Baltimore 
now are working on the Dyna-Soar project, 
and the number is expected almost to double 
within 2 years. In addition, we are hopeful 
that Martin's role in this project will be 
greatly enlarged in future years, which would 
mean still more jobs in Baltimore. 

Another space program in which Martin is 
vitally interested is called Apollo, This is the 
next step after Merucury in the man-in- 
Space program. The objective is to place a 
three-man spacecraft in wide orbit around 
the moon, and to set the stage for an actual 
landing on the moon in the latter part of 
this decade. 

Martin was one of three companies selected 
by NASA to conduct a feasibility study of 
Project Apollo, and we are prepared to 
building the spacecraft immediately. Apollo 
is certain to become one of the major space 
programs of this decade running into the 
billions of dollars. Should Martin be as- 
signed a role in building Apollo I would an- 
ticipate that the work would be done largely 
in Baltimore. 

I would not presume to predict that Martin 
will win a contract for Apollo or any other 
project. There are far too many unknowns 
and intangibles involved in these things, and 
the competition is fierce and getting fiercer as 
more and more companies move into the 
space field. 

I am confident, however, that Martin pos- 
sesses the overall scientific and technical skill 
to meet any challenge of the space age. I be- 
lieve our record of the past 10 years in the 
missile field proves this conclusively. 

Martin engineers many times have demon- 
strated the capability to transform a missile 
system from a concept to a ready-to-go 
weapon, And they are constantly develop- 
ing ways to improve and simplify the sys- 
tem to assure greater reliability. That is 
how the second-generation Titan II came 
to be. It is a vastly improved version of the 
earlier Titan, incorporating such features as 
a storable fuel, simpler engines, fewer moving 
parts and fewer checkouts. 

The same scientific and engineering capa- 
bility that Martin has demonstrated in mis- 
siles is now being put to work in the Na- 
tion's space program. It will enable Martin 
to anticipate the needs and provide the hard- 
ware that we must have in order to win 
the space race. 

I am confident, also that Martin pos- 
sesses the managerial competence and integ- 
rity to assure the Government full value 
for every space dollar spent. .This is a 
matter of utmost concern to Martin. We 
seek diligently to hold costs and overhead 
on all our programs to the bare minimum. 
On the Bullpup program, for example, we 
have succeeded in reducing production costs 
by almost 60 percent, and the savings have 
been passed on to the Government. 

That is the type of management control 
that Martin brings into the space program. 
We believe the American taxpayers deserve 
no less. 

In our business, the successful companies 
are those that remain ahead of the tech- 
nological revolution. This Martin has done 
in the past, and is determined to do in the 
future. If we succeed Martin, and thereby 
Baltimore, will be assured of a prominent 
place in America’s space effort. 
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On What Rare Meat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, if it be true that might does not make 
right, it is equally true that the weak 
can be wrong and should therefore not 
be defended merely because they are 
weak. 

Neither should the foreign aid we give 
to weak, underdeveloped nations be 
wasted nor misused by them, for this 
aid represents heavy burdens on Ameri- 
can taxpayers who assume that their 
monies will not be wasted. 

This is brought home, directly and by 
implication, in an article appearing in 
the New York Times of July 21, 1961, in 
paid space, by A. N. Spanel the founder 
and chairman of the board of Interna- 
tional Latex Corp. 

It is commendable to see a company 
give so much of itself over the years in 
the public interest, in freedom's cause. 
It deserves, as does Mr. Spanel, its guid- 
ing spirit in this great effort, high tri- 
bute. There will be some who disagree 
with some of the points made by Mr. 
Spanel but I believe they are thankful 
that a person knowledgable in the mat- 
ter as Mr. Spanel is will take the trouble 
and undergo the cost to expose these 
views for public consideration: 

a On War Rare Meat? 
(By A. N. Spanel, chairman, International 
Latex Corp.) 

What rare meat did President Habib Bour- 
guiba feed on, during his recent visit to the 
United States, that has whetted his appetite 
for French blood and treasure in the Sahara? 

Americans watch in dismay as the need- 
less violence he planned and touched off in 
Tunisia gains momentum. Given our in- 
stinct to side automatically, sometimes un- 
thinkingly, with any small nation against 
any big nation, there is the danger that the 
essence of the dispute may be smothered in 
sentimentality. 

Let us therefore be clear on that essence. 

Outwardly the main Tunisian demand con- 
cerns the French Naval and Air Base in Bi- 
zerte, with the claim to some Saharan terri- 
tory “tacked on” as an extra. But actually 
the real estate in the Sahara Is at the heart 
of Bourguiba's cynical move. 

By means of pressure on Bizerte, he 
reaches out to purloin a rich slice of French- 
owned desertland. The issue of the Medi- 
terranean base, where he has some sem- 
blance of right, serves as his cover for the 
issue of Sahara, where he is without so mueh 
as a fig leaf to hide naked greed. 

When Tunisia was granted independence, 
the French remained in control of their 
Bizerte military establishments, by agree- 
ment. In 1957, the two countries agreed to 
start negotiations on the future status of 
the base. Then, following the planned “in- 
cident of the wall’ by Tunisia against the 
French Embassy, the Quai d'Orsay withdrew 
its Ambassador, leaving a Chargé d'Affaires 
to negotiate the Bizerte issue which was 
under discussion at the time. The Tuni- 
sians thereupon, in reprisal, deliberately 
called off these discussions. 

But last week, just when France was 
readying to begin negotiations again with 
the Algerian rebels and at the very moment 


that the West is engrossed in the critical 
Berlin issue, Bourguiba gave out his arro- 
gant ultimatum—not to decide Bizerte’s 
future status but to set a timetable for 
instant French evacuation, as if the prob- 
lem of status had already been finally nego- 
tiated or decided. How Khrushchey must 
have enjoyed the spectacle put on by Bour- 
guiba, whose propagandists had billed as 
“the great lover of the West.“ 

Bourguiba backed the action with threats 
of violence, and unleashed mass anti-French 
demonstrations in the manner of Mussolini 
whom Bourguiba idolized during his many 
stays in Rome, when that strutting dicta- 
tor was at his height. 

Thus he issued a 24-hour ultimatum. At 
the expiration of the 24 hours of “grace”, 
the French military establishments in Bi- 
zerte were surrounded and blockaded by 
troops and civilian “volunteers,” On the 
morning of July 19 the besiegers initiated 
violence by shooting at a French helicopter 
and airplanes. Some hours later, when they 
opened mortar fire on the French military 
headquarters, the fire was returned. 

As the Bizerte affair unfolded, the Sahara 
claim was tossed into the hopper of the 
controversy. 

The treaty giving Tunisia its sovereignty 
fixed the southern or Sahara border at Fort 
Saint. Now Bourguiba has decided that it 
should be 28 miles farther south. To sup- 
port this arbitrary decision, he reached back 
half a century to a provision about Tunisia 
in a treaty between France and Turkey in 
1910. 

The significance of the claim is that the 
more southern line adjoins the rich French 
oil field of Edjele. Bourguiba himself re- 
vealed his real motivation when he sug- 
gested, in a recent speech, that his ultimate 
Saharan frontier might “include Edjele“ 
100 miles south of what he is now asking 
for—and that, he said, would be “so much 
better for us.” 

Bourguiba, it should be recalled, has 
played a shabby role in North Africa. As 
long ago as March 12, 1958, we wrote in 
these columns: 

“Dreaming dreams of a north African 
empire with the newly discovered poten- 
tial wealth of the Sahara as its prize, the 
ambitious Bourguiba has in effect joined the 
Algerian guerrillas. By his own public ad- 
mission, Tunisia is not neutral. It gives un- 
limited sanctuary to the guerrillas and sup- 
plies them with arms, His complicity in 
the struggle, which is an overt and flagrant 
violation of international law, has stymied 
efforts to resolve the unhappy situation.” 

On March 30, 1958, we added: “Bourguiba 
shrilly proclaims that he is for the West, 
but his actions belie his words. His illegal 
intervention has intensified and prolonged 
the struggle and the threat not alone for 
France but for her allies. On his hands is 
the blood of butchered French and Algerian 
men, women, and children needlessly sacri- 
ficed in a rebellion that he deliberately in- 
flames and sustains.” 

It was clear to many from the beginning 
of his rule, that he was not concerned with 
the enveloping economic wretchedness of his 
subjects. Instead he was playing a power 
game, prolonging the Algerian struggle so 
that at the right moment he might grab 
himself a position in the Saharan oil picture. 

That propitious moment has come, he ap- 
pears to believe. Ironically, the rebels whom 
he supported now accuse him of complicity 
with colonialism, since they want for them- 
selves the Sahara oil that he covets. 

Bourguiba’s son, his Ambassador to the 
United States, has just declared that “Wash- 
ington is not yet aware of the gravity of the 
problem of Bizerte.” One hopes that, 
shocked to awareness by the bloodletting in 
Tunisia, Washington will not be panicked 
into forgetting France, our traditional ally, 
or the great importance of Bizerte to the free 
world, 
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Bizerte is the vital Mediterranean gate- 
way to Africa. As a military potential it 
must remain in the strong hands of a de- 
pendable ally. That Tunisia is not depend- 
able, and indeed has neither the means nor 
the capacity to maintain the base, is self- 
evident. Indeed, if it were not for the annual 
grants in the millions made by France and 
the United States, to Tunisia, her people, 
now in wretched economic circumstances, 
would literally starve to death, thanks to 
Bourguiba's dreams of empire. 

The crisis provoked by Bourguiba is en- 
tirely artificial. His injection of the im- 
plausible Saharan claim, which is without 
logical relevance to the Bizerte dispute, is 
the tipoff on what he is after. He stands 
naked before world opinion. 


Need For Unified Department of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BEALL. Mr. President, an in- 
creasing amount of editorial space in the 
newspapers of our Nation is being de- 
voted to the defense needs of the United 
States. In the Carroll County Times of 
July 20, 1961, my good friend, Charles 
Mooshian, writes of the need for a unified 
Department of Defense. 

Because I believe that the views ex- 
pressed in this item are worthy of the 
reading of my colleagues, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial entitled 
“One of America’s Greatest Current 
Needs—A Really Unified Department of 
Defense,” be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

One or AMERICA’S GREATEST CURRENT NEEDS— 

A REALLY UNIFIED DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


With Khrushchev breathing down our 
necks in regards to the Berlin issue, it is 
about time to again present our views for 
u really unified Department of Defense. 

We presented our first essay on the subject 
a number of years ago after we had 4 years 
of “naval battle experience” during World 
War II. 

Since then the Department of Defense has 
made overtures of contemplated changes 
and President Kennedy has talked of “real 
unification” on many occasions. 

However, we believe, the time is now ripé 
for prompt unification of the Armed Forces 
for a huge saving of manpower and financial 
resources, 

The time is here when we must put all 
of our moneys of the defense budget where 
it will do the most good. The old adage 
“too many cooks spoil the broth” applies in 
the present structure and organizational 
chart of the Department of Defense. 

In the place of the present complicated 
organizational chart of the Department of 
Defense, our proposed chart would look 
something like this: 

President of the United States; Secretary 
of Defense; Under Secretary of Defense; Ad- 
viser, Naval Forces; Adviser, Land Forces; 
Adviser, Alr Forces; Adviser, Amphibious 
Forces; Adviser, Recruitment and Selective 
Placement; Adviser, Administration. 

The men in the above organizational chart 
would relieve some 115 men, who would be 
returned to active service in the case of the 
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military and to civilian jobs in the case of 
Civilian personnel. 

One recruiting department would have 
charge of recruitment for all units of the 
Department of Defense—naval forces, land 
forces, air forees and the amphibious forces. 
This action would relieve many able-bodied 
recruiters for active duty. 

Whereas at present individual offices are 
maintained for recruiting personnel for the 
Army, Navy, Marines and Air Force, each 
area would have one recruiting office to do 
the job of four. è 

One purchasing department operating un- 
der administration would save millions of 
doliars alone. Congressional investigations 
have brought to light unnecessary waste in 
the three current Departments. 

One administration in place of the cur- 
Tent four, including the Defense Depart- 
Ment itself, would save additional millions. 

Gone would be the secretaries of the Navy, 
Army, and Air Force. Gone would be their 
assorted under-secretaries and assistant sec- 
retaries and assistants to the assistant sec- 
Tetaries. 

Also gone would be the numerous direc- 
tors of recruitment of the various units. 

There would be one tailor and one uni- 
form, with shoulder patches to identify 
branch and unit of service. 

Gone would be the competition and riv- 
alry of the services—not immediately per- 
haps but eventually. 

In a period of crisis, this is definitely not 
the time for bickering, petty jealousies, or 
rivalries, 

Our Nation today is faced with the great- 
est conflict of all time—that of the forces 
of good and the forces of evil. The Com- 
munist devourer understands only one 
Wword—might. That is why our Nation must 
continue to be the mightiest nation on the 
vat of the earth, just as God intended her 


If we are on God's side we need not fear 
the evil forces lining up against us. If we 
are not, then all the buildup of military 
might, unification of the armed services, 
etc., will not save our Nation. 

We sincerely hope that the President and 
the Congress of the United States asks divine 
guidance in seeking a solution to our present 
World problems—particularly the Berlin ís- 
zue —and think in terms of real unification 
ot our armed services. a 

We believe the time is now—tomorrow 
may be too late, 


“West Virginia Speaks”—Poem by Mrs. 
Hilda Worley Gives Expression to Nat- 
ural Beauties and Strength of West 
Vi * . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


ee RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
ve frequently had occasion in this 
to remark upon the unparalleled 
v beauties of my State of West 
irginia, But nowhere have I seen a 
more eloquent tribute to West Virginia 
than in a poem by Hilda Worley, re- 
Root published in the Mineral Daily 
ews-Tribune of Keyser, W. Va. 
week Worley, whose late husband, Ray 
à Orley, operated a school of music for 
i n of years in the District of Co- 
umbia, was born in North Carolina and 
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educated in the public schools of West 
Virginia, at Potomac State College, of 
West Virginia, and at Syracuse Univer- 
sity. She has been published widely in 
the newspapers of West Virginia and in 
the West Virginia Review. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the moving poem, “West Virginia 
Speaks,” by Hilda Worley, be printed in 
the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA SPEAKS 
(By Hilda Worley) 


Beauty beckons here in my borders, 

For I am a State where beauty dwells. 

There are my mountains, blue-green and 
misty, 

Bending to shelter my children with bloom. 

There are my orchard§ nodding their blos- 


soms— 

Pink-petaled, white-petaled, heavy with 
life— 

Waiting to turn their fruit to sun and rain. 

There are my flowers, my redwood and rhodo- 
dendron, 

Dark-leafed, waxen-leafed, rosy and pink, 

More radiant than any vision of fancy, 

Their clusters garland my hills. 

The rivers are bluer, clearer among my val- 
leys; 

The clouds hang lower above my summits; 

They lie on my peaks like snow-white ships 

On purple waters. 


Upon this bright escutcheon of beauty, 

Historic markers have been emblazoned; 

For there are forts where Indian and white 
man fought, 

And sun-fiecked trails where the white man 


won 
The deed to this virgin land. 


Because of my children—the workers and 
dreamers— 

Who lived and fought and died, 

I, too, have became a moulder of dreams, 

A state of destiny. 


My shining rivers— í 

Potomac, Ohio, Monongahela, Kanawha— 

Bless this rich domain with verdure at every 
bend. 

Past fields of corn and alfalfa, like tremu- 
lous oceans; 

Past cattle and sheep, like clouds on the 
grass; P 

Past kiln where coke is born in heat and fire, 

The multiplying waters flow. 

They pulse in the hearts of foundries 

That gird the world in steel, 

In the hearts of factories 

That give the Nation paper, cloth, and glass. 


My mountains also serve—Blue Ridge and 
Allegheny belie 

The strength that sleeps upon their breast. 

Their timber and ore will build a city sky- 
line, 

Will sing through air, will plumb the sea. 

The coal within those jagged veins 

Will flow with gas and oil through paths of 
commerce. 

In furnaces red with fire, in lamb-globes yel- 
low with light, 

In ovens blue with flame, my coal and gas 
and oil 

Will sustain and illuminate the world. 


I could not serve save for my people— 

My workers and dreamers— 

Willing to aid with tongue or plow or pen, 

To give the sweat of their brows, the blood 
of their veins, 

The life of their bodies, to keep my body 
whole. 

Free as my mountains, staunch as my trees, 
eternal as angels, 

They make me live and breathe and serve— 

Workers and dreamers— 

They are my soul. 
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Expendable Ambassador 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the RECORD a 
July 3, 1961, AP story concerning Am- 
bassador John Hickerson’s departure 
from the Philippines on the eve of Gen- 
eral MacArthur's anniversary visit. 

I am also placing in the Recorp an 
editorial from the St. Louis Globe 
Democrat commenting upon this inci- 
dent. I believe the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Rusk, should give some public ex- 
planation of this astonishing ambassa- 
dovial behavior. A great deal has been 
said about the limitations politicians 
and businessmen have in filling with 
capability ambassadorial posts, however, 
I doubt if any politician would miss the 
importance to the United States of his 
being personally present for an event 
such as General MacArthur’s return to 
the Philippines to celebrate the Inde- 
pendence Day the two Republics share 
together on July 4: 

PHILIPPINES ENvoy Orr on US. Leave 


MANILA.— U.S. Ambassador John D. Hick- 
erson and his wife departed aboard the liner 
President Wilson Saturday night for vaca- 
tion leave in the United States. 

The Ambassador's departure on the eve of 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur's anniversary visit 
to the Philippines Monday caused questions 
to be put to him before he sailed. 

“My home leave was arranged several 
months ago and the date could not be 
changed,” Hickerson told newsmen. “My 
vacation is long overdue.” 

[From the St. Louis Globe Democrat, July 
19, 1961] 


EXPENDABLE AMBASSADOR 


One of the prime functions of an Ambassa- 
dor is to capitalize on every possible occa- 
sion for bringing his country to the favorable 
notice of the people of the nation to which 
he is accredited. 

Unquestionably the finest good will mission 
of the postwar years was Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur's triumphant return to the 
Philippines, where he was ecstatically ac- 
claimed by the Filipinos. 

Nothing that Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
however, and Kehnedy, and vice Presidents 
Nixon and Johnson, have done since the 
close of World War Il—favorable as many 
of these were—compared to the welcome 
accorded the deliverer of the Philippines. 

Under these circumstances, it is perfectly 
astonishing that the U.S. Ambassador to the 
Philippines, John D. Hickerson, was not at 
his post to help welcome the general and 
to share, on behalf of the United States, the 
triumph. accorded him. 

The Embassy stated that the Ambassador 
left for home several days before for vaca- 
tlon—an explanation about as satisfactory as 
the manager of a pennant-winning team 
taking leave during world series week. 

Mr. Hickerson (an Eisenhower, not a Ken- 
nedy, appointee, incidentally) should be 
called on the carpet by the Secretary of State 
to answer why his vacation was so pressing 
that he could not delay it to help extend 
hospitality to General MacArthur and, inci- 
dentally, scoop up a little extra good will, 
which is always sorely needed, for the United 
States. 
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In our book, Ambassador Hickerson is the 
Nation’s most expendable Ambassador. We 
hope Secretary Rusk promptly expends him. 


Spain, Land of Alabaster Visions, Cele- 
brates 25th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


` OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, currently 
there is being commemorated in many 
parts of the world the 25th anniversary 
of the Spanish Government which was 
inaugurated on July 18, 1936, following 
a bloody but unavoidable civil war. 

Ever since Benjamin Franklin, our 
first diplomatic representative to Spain, 
served our Nation in that historic land, 
there have been strong ties of friendship 
between the United States and Spain. 
Only once in our history have we re- 
solved our difficulties by hostile force, 
but that was in days long gone and the 
events of that period have faded into the 
realm of forgetfulness. 

Today, under the leadership of Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco, Spain has 
risen to a position of power where it 
stands as a bulwark against the forces 
of communism. 

The Spanish people are represented in 
this country by an Ambassador of ex- 
treme skill, charm and ability, namely, 
His Excellency Mariano de Yturraldi, 
who is a statesman of the highest rank. 
He has helped cement the relationships 
between our countries and has given to 
America a broader understanding of the 
ideology, the norms, and customs of the 
Spanish people. 

At the present time the United States 
is dependent upon Spain for the conduct 
and administration of the joint Spanish- 
American air bases, naval bases, the 485- 
mile-long pipeline, and other important 
military installations built at a cost of 
some $350 million as a bastion of 
strength against the inroads of Com- 
munist aggression. These bases, far- 
flung facilities that they are, function 
effectively under joint “Spanish-Ameri- 
can operation and they constitute a 
warning to those who would destroy us 
that we have the means and the will not 
only to defend ourselves but to strike a 
lethal blow at our attackers. In this 
enterprise of defense are bonds that 
bind us both close to each other. And 
in addition, there is a constant exchange 
of cultural activity including the Ful- 
bright program and the exchange of art, 
artists, writers and students. 


Of late, thousands of American tour- 


ists are discovering the superb art treas- 
ures, the ancient monuments, the invig- 
orating air, the majestic landscape, the 
nostalgic steeples, and the magnificent 
people of Spain and the magic of this 
ancient land. 

The folklore of Spain goes back cen- 
turies beyond recall and the entire coun- 
try is marked with beautiful alabaster 
visions. 
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Under Generalissimo Franco, stability 
has come to this land that has sometimes 
been torn with strife. Economic condi- 
tions have improved despite hard exper- 
iences with inflation, loss of foreign ex- 
change reserves and at times the de- 
clining value of the peseta in interna- 
tional markets. . 

However, the country has become free 
from the shortages and scarcity of es- 
sential goods which were common a dec- 
ade ago. One thing is certain: other 
countries will rise and fall, appear and 
disappear, but the durability of the 
Spaniards is axiomatic and Spain has 
the capacity to flourish even when other 
nations have disappeared by reason of 
having lost the economic or military 
struggle. 

Although Spain is a member of the 
United Nations, by some quirk of world 
politics it has been denied membership 
in NATO. This is a tragic situation, for 
Spain alone on the European continent 
stands perpetually opposed to the Com- 
munist ideology and in the event of a 
showdown would stand by the United 
States in close consonance with our ob- 
jectives. 


Figures Do Lie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most capable commentators in the 
Nation is Paul Harvey, of the American 
Broadcasting Co. 

He consistently tears aside the camou- 
flage on the surface and points to the 
center of the problem or event. His 


July 8, 1961, broadcast on the facts of - 


unemployment and statistics is a splen- 
did example of Mr. Harvey's keen in- 
sight: 

Ficures Do Lie 

Bernard Baruch has described an econo- 
mist as “a feller who thinks he knows more 
about money than us as has it.“ 

Let me relate how these slip-stick experts 
have invited ridicule. The facts are that our 
Nation's employment statistics are highly en- 
couraging, though that's not what the 
figures say. 

The fact is that we are recovering from 
the recent recession faster than we did fol- 
lowing the recession of 1958, but the figures 
indicate otherwise. 

Now, what's wrong with the figures? 

How does Paul Harvey dare to challenge 
the sanctity of the digits? 

When you use the word “unemployed” 
you are thinking of a man who is pounding 
the pavement looking for work and can find 
none. 

You think of a man whose income has 
stopped, he is going into debt, yet he cannot 
find a job of any kind with which to sup- 
port his family. 

That man deserves compassion. 

He is, in fact, unemployed. 

When the economist, the Government 
statistician, uses the word “unemployed,” 
however, he counts that man we have been 
talking about but— 

The statistician also counts as unemployed 
a man who refuse to take a job outside his 
trade; a man who refuse to take a job for less 
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than his accustomed pay; a housewife who 
might like a job but doesn’t need one; a 
worker expecting to be recalled to his well- 
paying factory job; a tee from a 
wealthy home who is looking, for a job for 
the fun of it—and the man who refuses 
seriously to look for a job as long as he is 
receiving unemployment pay. 

All these the Labor Department Includes 
under the headings of “unemployed.” 

No wonder our Nation appears on paper to 
be in such bad shape. No wonder skeptics 
suggest “you can prove anything with 
figures.” 

On the subject of unemployment then, let's 
set the record straight: 

Our unemployment rate has hovered 
around 7 percent for about 6 months. But 
during that 6 months, many thousands of 
additional job-eligibles joined the ranks of 
the employable. 

Last month, for example, employment in- 
creased by more than a million. But unem- 
ployment decreased by only 194,000. And we 
are here using Government figures, remember, 
which include a lot of unemployed who are 
not really hurting. 

When the figures are released for this 
month, you will hear another gasp of dismay 
from the Labor Department, another 8.058. 
for more Government aid to unemployed. 
Because the figures will show as unemployed 
what the facts could reveal to be more than 
2 million graduates from colleges and high 
schools seeking summertime or permanent 
employment. 

To formulate policy on the basis of dis- 
torted figures is downright irresponsible. 

I suspect Washington prefers the statistical 
confusion which they are able to manipulate 
at will to justify all manner of emergency 
measures. But if such distortions as this 
cause Americans to disrespect official pro- 
nouncemens of our Government, next they 
will begin to disregard them. 


Germany and Anti-Semitism Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Louis E. Shecter, vice chairman of the 
commission on international affairs of 
the American Jewish Congress, has pre- 
pared an excellent article concerning the 
attitude of the German people today to- 
ward the crimes committed under Adolf 
Hitler. 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann is again 
focusing the attention of the entire world 
on the heinous crime of genocide. Be- 
cause of his position with the American 
Jewish Congress, his standing as a civic- 
minded American, and a leading busi- 
nessman in the city of Baltimore, Mr. 
Shecter has earned the respect and ad- 
miration of all. His statement is worthy 
of serious consideration by the Members 
of the Congress. I would like to insert 
it at this point in the Recorp: fe 
CHANCELLOR ADENAUVER Is CONCERNED ABOUT 

PUBLIC OPINION AND GERMAN WILLINGNESS 

To SET THE RECORD STRAIGHT ON THE CRIMES. 

oy HITLERISM 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann caused Chan- 
cellor Adenauer to call his first press con- 
ference in 2 years. At this conference he ex- 
pressed his concern regarding the impact 
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that trial will have on public opinion in 
Germany. 

There is no doubt that the Eichmann trial 
is comparable in importance to the Nurem- 
berg trials of 1946. The tragedy of the 6 
million murdered Jews is a horror without 
parallel in history. 

For those who never knew the story of 
the murders, for those who have forgotten, 
and for those too young to know, the pro- 
ceedings in Jerusalem will serve to review as 
no book, no film, no set of documents can, 
the size of the crime that took place so 
recently. 

This trial is, in a sense, a confrontation 
with shocking horror that is needed as a les- 
son to future generations. One result of this 
crime could be that such hideous murder will 
never be repeated again. If the repetition 
of such crime cannot be avoided, then the 
6 million Jews who were murdered have died 
in vain, 

Since Chancellor Adenauer is concerned 
about American opinion, it is important that 
Americans understand German attitudes 
these days. 

Let us review the German scene. Today, 
of 99 Nazis sentenced to prison terms at 
the 1949 Nuremberg trials, not one is still 
serving his sentence. 

What has become of them in the 15 years 
since the victory of the Allies over nazism? 
Are the crimes for which they were tried 
still considered crimes against humanity? 
Did their punishment destroy the cancer of 
anti-Semitism in Germany? Or has anti- 
Semitism merely lain quiet and dormant 
during the past 10 years waiting for a chance 
to renew its relentless war against the Jews? 
And if anti-Semitism is increasing in Ger- 
many today, what can we do about it? And 
how do you reconcile this anti-Jewish feeling 
with the policies and words of the Adenauer 
government which express a real desire to 
make amends to the Jewish people? 

These are not academic questions. They 
are questions that involve some of the most 
important issues of our time—issues of re- 
armament, relations between the East and 
West, relations between Israel and Germany, 
and the critical issue of war and peace. 

Let us look at some of these problems. Let 
us examine what has been happening in 
Germany during the past few years. 

A few years ago in Hamburg, a lumber 
merchant, one Friedrich Nieland, wrote an 
anti-Semitic pamphlet in which he stated: 

“The immense lie about the slaughter of 
6 million Jews by the Germans under Hitler 
is as contradictory as possible. The entire 
Maneuver of destruction was an action 
launched by secret representation of inter- 
~national Jewry. Do we Germans have to 
put up with this devilish insult?” 

This and other fantastic distortions were 
so inflammatory that the public prosecutor 
in Hamburg went before the court to stop 
Nieland and his printer from distributing 
this pamphlet. The decision of the presid- 
ing judge, one Enno Budde, who had inci- 
dentally published an article in 1935 sup- 
porting the Nuremberg race laws, stated: 

“We find the charge against Herr Nieland 
invalid. In his pamphlet and statements 
in court, the defendant does not attack the 
Jewish people but only international Jewry. 
He has in no way assailed Jews. Case dis- 
missed. 

An appeal to a higher court failed and 
Herr Nieland was at liberty to continue 
villfying international Jewry. The role of 
Nieland himself is less disturbing and less 
significant than the attitude and action of 
the presumably democratic court that sat 
in judgment on him. This decision was 
met by a barrage of criticism. The Ger- 
man press and the official spokesmen of the 
German Government expressed shock and 
indignation at this decision. Max Brauer, 
Lord Mayor of Hamburg, demanded that 
the German penal code be strengthened 
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and Chancellor Adenauer urged that such 
an amendment be submitted Immediately to 
the German Parliament, A second and sep- 
arate action was subsequently brought by 
Heinz Calinski and Hendrick von Dam on 
behalf of the Central Council of Jews in 
Germany (an affiliate of the World Jewish 
Congress) which finally resulted in an in- 
junction being issued against Nieland. 

Thus the conflict came into the open— 
the conflict between the official policy of 
the German Government and the remnants 
of antisemitism which remain with the 
German people, The Nieland pamphlet was 
not the first evidence of this undercurrent 
of antisemitism; there have been other 
statements and other acts. In Offenburg, a 
town in the state of Wurttenberg-Baden, a 
public school teacher named Ludwig Zind 
boasted of the number of Jews he had killed 
during the war, and shouted publicly: 
“Not enough Jews were gassed.” 

Public indignation was aroused by this 
outburst just as in the case of Nieland's 
pamphlet, but appeals to the Ministry of 
Education for an investigation remained 
unacknowledged for months until repeated 
press coverage forced a court trial by the 
public prosecutor. The Zind trial provided 
a melancholy commentary on the state of 
anti-Jewish feeling in a small German town. 
The defendant conducted himself with 
astonishing insolence, indulging in Hitlerian 
canards which startled the judge, but ap- 
parently pleased most of the “respectable” 
citizens who attended the proceedings, Zind 
was sentenced to 1 year’s imprisonment but 
was hailed as a hero by numerous Offenburg 
citizens. A town official openly voiced the 
following opinion: 

“Zind's sentence shattered the confidence 
of the town in the machinery of justice.” 

As a matter of fact, both the judge and 
the public prosecutor later were transferred 
to other towns. But if Zind was a hero to 
the local gentry, he was a dangerous symbol 
to the responsible German press. Classified 
a minor Nazi in the denazification proceed- 
ings, it was generally assumed that there are 
more of his ilk scattered over the small towns 
of Germany, although, says the Frankfurter 
Neue Presse: 

“They are not as foolish as Zind, and pre- 
fer to hide their views until they can see 
which way the wind is blowing.” 

The Frankfurter Allegemeine published an 
article under the title, “The Zinds Are 
Among Us“ in which the Journalist Paul 
Noack stated; e 

“Two public opinions exist in Germany: 
The official one represented by responsible 
men and women in and outside the Govern- 
ment, and the popular opinion in Offenberg 
and other small towns throughout the coun- 
try where prejudice has not been uprooted 
and where there is open solidarity between 
a zind and the major part of the popula- 
tion.” i 

The prosecuting attorney was even more 
candid: 

“There are many people in Germany who 
believe that the time has arrived for them 
to come forward again aggressively with 
their anti-Jewish hatred,” 

Along with the open utterances of anti- 
Jewish Germans has been vandalism against 
Jewish synagogues and cemeteries, and sey- 
eral anonymous threatening letters against 
Jews and even non-Jews like German Fi- 
nance Minister Franz Etzel, the Government 
official largely responsible for administering 
the indemnification program, Recently the 
World Jewish Congress in Frankfurt reported 
receiving anonymous letters containing such 
sentiments as the following: 

“What do you Jews, you highwaymen, still 
want in Germany? Do you want to wait for 
another crystal night? If so, none of you 
parasites will be spared.” 

It has been generally observed, too, that 
many former Nazis are playing a consider- 
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able role in West Germany—in government, 
in industry, in banking, and even in educa- 
tion. This phenomenon has been justified 
by the argument that after 1945, the leaders 
of Germany's political and economic recon- 
struction had to be selected from men with 
experience and demonstrated ability. Even 
a man as sincerely devoted to democratic 
principles as Chancellor Adenauer has ad- 
mitted that two out of three of the higher 
officials in the German foreign office are men 
who were formerly diplomats under Von Rib- 
bentrop in the days of Hitler. He himself 
has stated: “You cannot build a foreign of- 
fice with amateurs. We must have experts 
even if they served Ribbentrop.” What 
then are we going to do about Germany? 
Are we going to excuse the reinstatement 
of Nazis in high government office on the 
ground that they represent the only trained 
and competent people in Germany today? 
Are we to ignore the danger signs that have 
recently appeared on the German horizon? 
How does Chancellor Adenauer fit into this 
picture? For, the Chancellor has always been 
a stanch friend of the Jewish people. 

Throughout his term of office he has in- 
sisted on reparations to be paid to Israel 
and the world Jewish community, as a 
token of the sense of communal guilt felt 
by the German people. Only recently, he 
participated in the opening of a new syna- 
gogue in Cologne and expressed the hope 
that the Jews would pray there not only for 
their coreligionists killed by the Nazis but 
also for the Christians who were slain by 
the Nazi butchers. In another address that 
same day, he said: 

“Germans must remember the part that 
Germany played in the Second World War. 
Germans must give expression to their ca- 
pacity for good. They must not forget that 
not along ago they let evil triumph in their 
hearts.” 

Chancellor Adenauer is not alone. There 
are other liberal and democratic elements 
in Germany who support him and who are 
distressed at the fact that the German peo- 
ple have yet to come to terms with their 
past. They are distressed that the Ger- 
mans and German youth in particular have 
repressed from memory the Hitler era and 
all its horrors. Their young people are un- 
aware of the part that Germany played in 
World War II and they show indifference, 
apathy, and ignorance about the horrors of 
the Hitler era. Early this year a West Ger- 
man reporter named Jergen Keven Dumont 
asked students what they know about the 
Nazi era. The youngsters, whose ages 
ranged from 14 to 19, were in the top classes 
of the elemen and secondary schools. 
They exhibited very little knowledge, if any, 
about Hitler and knew nothing about the 
Nazi atrocities. 

They had been taught only such things 
as “Hitler was the ruler from 1933 to 1945." 
“Hitler revived Germany.” “Hitler was the 
one who built the autobahns,” and “wiped 
out unemployment." “He did away with 
taxi murders,” and he sent mothers and 
children on holidays in Madeira.” 


This past summer American Jewish Con- 
gress President Dr. Joachim Prinz went to 
Germany for meetings with former German 
President Theodor Hauss and the incumbent 
President Leubke to discuss fresh outbreaks 
of anti-Semitism in Germany. He ex- 
pressed the particular concern of American 
Jews over the attitudes of German youth 
and the recent reports in the American press 
that young German students were being 
taught little or nothing about this tragic 
and shameful episode in their history. He 
received assurances that the problem was one 
of grave concern to German officials and that 
a study of current events would become an 
important part of the school curriculum of 
West Germany. Yes, this is a but 
much more must be done. There will be no 
solution of the German problem unless more 
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emphasis is placed on the education of the 
young. The young people are freer than 
their father of the attitudes that led to the 
Nazi persecutions. They are open to whole- 
some influences and instruction. Their 
textbooks can be written in such a way as 
to provide them with a real understanding 
of national socialism—of Hitler—and what 
this man and his ideology did to Germany, 
to the Jews, and to the world. An informa- 
tional program can be developed to project 
democratic values both in the schoolroom 
and in the community. The mass media, 
the churches, the publishing houses and the 
various cultural institutions throughout 
Germany must be made part of this pro- 
gram—to stimulate a moral renaissance 
among the German people. 

There are other things that must be done: 

1. It is imperative that the German 
Government stop shutting its eyes to the 
infiltration of ex-Naizs into the administra- 
tion, armed forces and judiciary. It must 
purge these institutions of those who have 


been compromised by their activities during 


the Nazi period. 

2. Those who harass the Jews, desecrate 
cemeteries and synagogues, distribute hate 
literature, etc., must be be quickly tried 
and punished. The anti-defamation laws 
proposed by the Adenauer government 
should be quickly adopted. 

3. German political leaders and opinion 
molders must openly combat any neo-Nazi 
propaganda and express clearly their support 
of democratic principles. 

4. A mass educational campaign must be 
conducted in the schools, in the churches, 
and in the community—which underscores 
the tragedy of the Hitler era and proposes 
community support for the principles of 
democracy, equality and brotherhood. There 
must be changes in the public school cur- 
ricula and in the teacher-training program 
toward these ends. 

These are some of the things that we feel 
can be done to stem the current increase in 
anti-Semitic, ultranationalistic sentiment in 
West Germany today. We in the American 
Jewish Congress believe that the Bonn Gov- 
ernment's aspirations for the remaking of 
a free Germany can be achieved. The de- 
velopment of a peaceful European commu- 
nity depends on a secure German Govern- 
ment grounded on humanitarian values and 
led by men committed to the precepts of 
freedom. Our objective in Germany must 
be not only stability and prosperity but 
lasting democracy. Let us hope that the 
nations of the world will rededicate them- 
selves to this task. 


Free Enterprise in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include therein an article pre- 
viously printed in the Chicago Sun- 
Times concerning our satellite space pro- 
gram. 

Since this matter is before my com- 
mittee and I want to study the problem 
carefully before making any commit- 
ment, I insert this by request. I would 
rather examine it more fully and listen 
to the testimony than endorse or reject 
the idea at this time. 
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Of course, Mr. Speaker, I believe that 
private enterprise should always be 
asked to do the job first, if possible, be- 
cause that means business for the busi- 
nessman and a source of revenue to sup- 
port the Government. The article is as 
follows: 

[From the Chicago Sun-Times, July 9, 1961] 
= FREE ENTERPRISE IN SPACE 


President Kennedy has at hand an op- 
portunity to demonstrate dramatically—in 
space—the dynamics of the American free 
enterprise system. In the near future the 
Government must make a decision on the 
application of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. (the Bell System) to set up, 
with other companies, a satellite space com- 
munications network. The Bell System itself 
would pay the cost of putting some 50 elec- 
tronically equipped satellites in orbit; they 
would be used to relay telephone and TV 
signals all over the world. 

Such a communications system even- 
tually will be set up. The big question is: 
Who will construct and operate it? Free 
enterprise? The U.S. Government? A for- 
eign power, possibly Communist Russia? 

The most logical American course, in our 
opinion, would be to extend U.S. private 
lines of communication into space in the 
same manner that they now extend to other 
countries by undersea cable and radio. The 
cables and radio equipment are owned and 
operated by private enterprise under Govern- 
ment regulation. 
Bell System, International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp., Radio Corp. of America, Press 
Wireless, etc. Abroad, these companies have 
working agreements with their foreign 
counterparts, in most cases government- 
owned systems. 

There is no good reason, apparent to us, 
why this arrangement should not be used in 
a satellite system. 

The U.S. Government, of course, developed 
the rockets and owns the launching plat- 
forms which would be used to put the tele- 
phone satellites in space. But it does not 
necessarily follow that the Government 
should go into the satellite communications 
business. The Government has developed 
many inventions and processes—nuclear 
generators for example—which it makes 
available to private business. 

It would be far better to let those indus- 
tries, mentioned above, which have experi- 
ence in communications to carry on in the 
new field. In this connection, we see no 
reason why equipment manufacturers should 
be allowed to share in the ownership and 
operation of the satellite system, as some 
have demanded. They don't do so in the 
cable system. 

There is some sentiment in Washington, 
particularly among the military, to reserve 
the satellite system for Government owner- 
ship. The Government could have its own 
system for its own use. But it should not 
deny private enterprise the benefit of space 
inventions. Private enterprise, in fact, 
helped bring in the space communication 
age. The Bell System at its own expense de- 
veloped the solar battery, the transistor, and 
other items that help make satellite commu- 
nications possible, ITT, a competitor, re- 
cently finished a design on initial hardware 


-for a satellite-borne telephone and telegraph 


unit. 

The private satellite plan would benefit 
taxpayers as well as cutomers of the phone 
companies. It would provide more taxes from 
expanded commercial systems. It would re- 
quire no tax money to set up the satellite 
system. 

Why a satellite system at all? It would 
make a better oversea phone service possi- 
ble at lower rates, It would make worldwide 
TV transmission possible; oversea cables 
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can’t carry TV circuits. It would tie the 
nations together in an American free enter- 
prise-inspired project that should promote 
intangible dividends of better global rela- 
tions, understanding and cooperation. It 
would be one more feather in the cap of 
the capitalist system. 

The Chairman of the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission has said he favors letting 
private enterprise go into space communi- 
cations. But a decision must be made by 
the National Aeronautics and Space Council. 

We believe the Council should go along 
with the FCC Chairman. It would be dis- 
astrous if, because of indecision and delays, 
America should one morning wake up to 
find Russia had put 50 satellites in orbit 
and was inviting other nations to join up 
in a Communist communications commis- 
sariat. 

American free enterprise developed global 
communications for public use. Let's be the 
first nation to put free enterprise in space. 


Legacy of Arleigh Burke 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include therewith the last letter of 
Admiral Burke to the officers and men 
of the U.S. Navy dated July 10, 1961. 

On July 31, Admiral Burke will retire 
from the greatest Navy the world has 
ever known. He will leave the Navy 
after having served his country for 42 
years. 

Many of us have known this great 
sailorman. We knew him as a junior 
officer and we knew him when he was 
known as 31-Knot Burke.” The under- 
writers claimed that a destroyer could 
not run 31 knots at sustained speed 
without blowing sky high. In the 
Japanese war, in the Pacific, Burke and 
the Japs found out this could be done. 
This incomparable feat won a battle 
for Admiral Halsey when Burke and his 
“Little Beavers” knocked the Japs into 
a “cocked hat.” This is only to show the 
character of the man whose crowded 
and storied career of brilliancy is replete 
with acts of dedication such as these. 
He did, by example, give just a little bit 
more to his country than the average 
sailorman. 

As departing Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions his record may be equalled, but I 
venture the assertion it will not come in 
our lifetime. His letter to his beloved 
shipmates bespcaks his unselfishness 
and at the same time reminds his men 
of the requirements the world needs if 
our Nation is to endure. 

Mr. Speaker, the poet has said: 

Far-called our navies melt away, 

On dune and headland sinks the fire, 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 

Is one with Nineveh and Tyre. 

Judge of the Nations, spare us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget. 


Burke was determined this should 
never be said of his Navy. Mr. Speaker, 
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this must have occurred to Admiral 
Burke when he penned his legacy. This 
will not happen to America if sailors 
and other Americans alike follow the 
departing words of this dedicated, de- 
voted and selfless American. 

Admiral Burke has earned whatever 
respite he has chosen for the remainder 
of his days on this earth: 


CHIEF oF NAVAL OPERATIONS, 
July 10,1961. 
To the Officers and men of the U.S. Navy: 

There comes a time in every man's life 
when he must attempt to evaluate what 
he has done to better his country, his serv- 
ice, his family, and his group. This review 
can very well comprise the legacy a man 
bequeaths to his successors. 

I have now—with more than a twinge of 
reluctance—reached this stage, and in ret- 
rospect I find it impossible to single out 
any one item which I can truthfully say 
was exclusively and inalienably mine. This 
is a truism which most men recognize 
eventually because they learn that major 
accomplishments can be achieved only with 
the cooperation of friends and shipmates. 

In 42 years of naval service I have had a 
unique opportunity to serye my country 
which I deeply appreciate. I have also been 
blessed by the loyalty, support, and friend- 
ship of the most dedicated people I have 
ever known, not least of whom is my de- 
voted wife. 

Experience has brought me a full appre- 
ciation of the prize cargo a man can hoist 
aboard. To this beloved Navy I do com- 
mend: 

Love of, country, overshadowing all other 
loves, including service, family, and the sea. 

Individual desire to excel, not for ag- 
grandizement of self, but to increase the 
excellence of the Navy. 

Devotion, perhaps consecration; to per- 
sonal integrity in one's self, in one's service, 
in one’s country. 

Courage to stand for principle, regardless 
of efforts to dilute this courage through 
compromise or evasion. 

My service life has been rich and reward- 
ing, and no man can ask for more, May 
you, too, find satisfaction and throughout 
your careers experience fair winds and fol- 
lowing seas. 

ARLEIGH BURKE. 


Bold Leadership Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, on many occasions in the past, I have 
found myself in sharp disagreement with 
the contents of the Washington Post. 
As a matter of fact, I can say that we 
have been in diametrical opposition on a 


great number of issues. This is because 


I consider myself a conservative and the 
cannot be identified with that 
Philosophy. 

Today, however, I noted the latest in 
& Series of articles by former Vice Presi- 
dent Richard M. Nixon dealing with the 
accomplishments of the present admin- 
istration, and I must say I would like 
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to compliment the Washington Post for 
running the series. 

Today's article spells out my feelings 
and my statements on the floor of the 
House and elsewhere in regard to the 
conduct of the Kennedy administration. 
Mr. Nixon has done an excellent job of 
reflecting the views of conservative Con- 
gressmen and of the majority of the 
people of the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include Mr. Nixon's latest article in 
the RECORD: 


BOLD LEADERSHIP URGED—-NIxON CALLS. KEN- 
NYS FOREIGN POLICY- WEAK 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The shakedown cruise of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration is over. The national interest 
demands that he drop overboard the pilots 
who have almost run the ship of state 
aground in the past 6 months and take over 
the wheel himself. 

There has never been a time in American 
history when there was a more critical need 
for decisive leadership in the White House. 
Reports are piling up from abroad and at 
home indicating that thoughtful people are 
losing confidence in the stration’s 
ability to provide that leadership. 

This is no time for those of us in the 
loyal opposition to say “We told you so.” 
The stakes are too high. The decisions 
President Kennedy makes in the next few 
weeks may not only make or break his ad- 
ministration, They can determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the cause of peace and free- 
dom for America and the world. 

President Kennedy's campaign statement 
that “this is a time for greatness” will never 
be more true than at this moment. Great- 
ness is not something which exists in the 
abstract. Only when men and nations are 
tested by great challenges can their true 
greatness be determined. 

America faces such challenges today. 

President Kennedy has many of the char- 
acteristics which qualify him to meet those 
challenges—high intelligence, t energy, 
the ability to inspire by his uence. But 
because of unsure and indecisive leadership 
in the field of foreign policy, questions are 
being raised on all sides. 

TOUGH DECISIONS AHEAD 


Is he prepared to make the really tough 
decisions which a_strong leader must make? 

Will he be willing to take the sometimes 
Jonely and unpopular positions which the 
Nation's interests demand? 

Rather than follow public opinion will he 
create it and mold it? 

Rather than waiting to see what is popu- 
lar, will he move decisively to do what is 
right? 

Nobody has better charted the course he 
must follow than he did in his inaugural 
address. He struck a responsive chord when 
he told Americans to ask themselves not 
what the country could do for them but 
what they could do for the country. The 
country was ready for that kind of leader- 
ship, but he has failed to provide it. 

HAMLET-LIKE PSYCHOSIS 


His administration, in the field of foreign 
policy, has been plagued by a Hamlet-like 
psychosis which seems to paralyze it every 
time decisive action is required. * 

If it continues to be so afflicted, the Ken- 
nedy administration will be a failure and 
the country will go down the drain with it. 

On Laos he made an eloquent public 
statement pointing up the critical impor- 
tance of avoiding a Communist takeover. 
All who heard him assumed that he knew 
what needed to be done and was prepared to 
do it. But then the “how-not-to-do-it” 
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clique in the White House and State De- 
partment took over. The result was that 
bold talk was followed by confusion, inde- 
cision and weakness—and a victory for Com- 
munist power and prestige not only in Laos 
but In all of southeast Asia. 

THE CUBAN DEBACLE 


In Cuba he again approved a course of 
action which was bold and decisive. But 
when the critical decision which meant the 
difference between success and failure had 
to be made, advisers who opposed the action 
in the first place prevailed with the result 
that the United States ended up in the 
humiliating position of appearing to be both 
weak and aggressive at the same time. 

In his talks with me and with others 
after the Cuban debacle, he left the clear 
impression that above everything else he in- 
tended to develop a new policy which would 
deal decisively with Castro. But then an- 
other group of advisers stepped in and he 
became involved in the ridiculous Cuban 
tractor deal. Now the current line seems to 
be that we were fortunate not to have suc- 
ceeded in Cuba and that we will not be able 
to deal with Castro until we have solved the 
economic problems of Latin America fifty or 
a hundred years in the future. 

THE ATOMIC TEST ISSUE 


Just recently the administration went 
through the same kind of an exercise on 
the critical problem of resuming under- 
ground atomic tests. Administration leaders 
on the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
made speeches, with the blessing of the 
White House, urging that tests be resumed. 
Leaks from the White House to columnists 
and editorial writers made it apparent Pres- 
ident Kennedy had made up his mind on 
this issue and that he was determined to 
order the resumption of tests. But then 
the flak against resuming tests began going 
up. He was warned that such action would 
be unpopular in some foreign countries. 
Again, after coming to the point of deci- 
sion, he evaded the issue by ordering still 
another study of a problem, the facts of 
which he already knows. 

On the domestic front, he has asked for 
steppedup spending for military security. 
He has also asked for increased foreign aid. 
But he has not been able to bring himself 
to the point of carrying out the spirit of his 
inaugural address by shelving some of his 
new, nondefense domestic spending pro- 
grams so that we can pay for increases in 
national security without raising taxes or 
prices. 

After the high hopes which were raised by 
his inaugural address, this course of conduct 
has contributed to a sense of letdown, un- 
easiness and lack of confidence among both 
those who supported him and those who op- 
posed him in 1960, But throughout the 
country, people want their President to suc- 
ceed. Some bold, decisive acts of leadership 
will galvanize the Nation behind him. 


FIRM BERLIN STAND PRAISED 


On Berlin, the administration's strong, 
firm statements deserve the support of all 
Americans, But again, the test will be—what 
actions will he take to back up strong words? 
Calling up more reserves and increasing 
bomber production in view of new intelli- 
gence estimates on Soviet airpower are in the 
right direction. 

But what will impress Khrushchev in the 
long run is not a strong dealing 
with Berlin alone but a consistent overall 
p! of firmness in all of the areas of 
the world conflict. 

A sign of weakness or indecision in one 
area will inevitably create the impression 
that when the chips are down we may be 
weak in another. What President Kennedy 
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must now do is to convince Khrushchev and 
his Communist colleagues that the United 
States will not tolerate Communist aggres- 
sion in Berlin or in any other part of the 
world and that we are prepared to do what 
is necessary at home and abroad to back up 
our policies with action if we are put to the 
test. 
MUST FOLLOW UP 


This means that the Kennedy administra- 
tion must follow up its policy decisions in 
Berlin with similarly firm decisions on atomic 
tests, on Cuba, on southeast Asia, and in 
domestic fiscal policies. In diplomacy, we 
must remain firm on such issues as our op- 
position to the admission of Red China to 
the United Nations. 

To develop and carry out such policy de- 
cisions, President Kennedy must begin by 
clearing up the organizational mess which 
has developed in the State and Defense De- 

ents. 

America must speak with one voice in for- 
eign policy and not sound like a Tower of 
Babel, as has too often been the case in the 
past 6 months. To put it bluntly, Dean 
Rusk has not yet had a fair chance to be 
Secretary of State. He should be given an 
opportunity to run the Department. If he 
isn’t strong enough to run it, President Ken- 
nedy should appoint someone who is. 

PENTAGON MORALE LOW 


Morale at the Pentagon is at an alltime 
low. The appointment of Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, admittedly a very able man, as the Presi- 
dent’s personal military adviser, has com- 
pounded the already existing confusion. 
Only President Kennedy, himself, can 
straighten out the lines of communication 
and command in these vital areas. 

I am preparing articles on each of the 
subjects I have discussed. By the time they 
are ready for publication, I hope that the 
decisions will have been made which will 
make unnecessary the publication of the 
constructive criticism I now feel should be 
made in the national interest. 

President Kennedy's problems are formi- 
dable but they are not unique. Every Pres- 
ident at the beginning of his administration 
goes through a period when he must deter- 
mine which of his advisers he can best rely 
on. But President Kennedy’s difficulty up 
to this point has been that when situations 
required immediate action, he has too often 
evaded the issue by asking new advisers for 
more advice. 

THE PRESIDENT KNOWS 

Based on my long acquaintance with him 
and on conversations I have had with him 
since his election, I am convinced that Pres- 
ident Kennedy knows what needs to be done. 
What he must do is to lead and not to be 
continually inhibited by the well-inten- 
tioned but potentially disastrous advice of 
those, who fearing the risks involved in ac- 
tion, invariably recommend a course of inac- 
tion which will lead to even greater risks. 

I recall my conversation with him imme- 
diately after the Cuban failure. I referred 
to reports in the press to the effect. that 
some of his advisers had warned him against 
taking firm action which might risk war on 
the ground that the Republicans would 
have a “war party” issue in 1964. I told 
him that he need have no fears on that 
score as far as I was concerned and that I 
would back any action the national interest 
required. 

He answered by saying that he was not 
concerned by such political considerations. 
I recall his words exactly: “If we don’t do 
what is n and what is right, the 
election of 1964 may not be worth holding.” 

If he is guided by this philosophy, America 
and the free world will have the decisive 
leadership we need in this critical period. 
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Robert T. Davis, GSA Director of Legis- 
lation, Honored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on July 
20, 1961, the General Services Adminis- 
tration held its, annual honor awards 
ceremony. This occasion is designed to 
recognize the men and women who, 
through their work in the agency, have 
made a major contribution toward the 
realization of our national goals. Rob- 
ert T. Davis, GSA Director of Legisla- 
tion, is such a man. For his outstand- 
ing work, he received a Distinguished 
Service Award. 

Bob Davis is a native of Oklahoma's 
Third Congressional District which I 
have the honor to represent in the Con- 
gress. He is known and respected by 
Members on both sides of the aisle, not 
only for his work with GSA, but for his 
service as administrative assistant to my 
immediate predecessor in the House, the 
late Paul Stewart. I know I speak for 
many of my colleagues when I say, “Con- 
gratulations, Bob, for a job well done!” 

Under unanimous consent, I wish to 
insert the citation and comments about 
Bob Davis which appeared in the awards 
ceremony program: 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE AWARD, 


RonerT T. 


Davis, DIRECTOR OF LEGISLATION, OFFICE OF- 


ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATOR FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS—CITATION FOR 
CONTINUOUS DEDICATION TO PUBLIC SERV- 
ICE, DEVOTION TO DUTY, AND OUTSTANDING 
EFFORT IN FURTHERING THE LEGISLATIVE 
Procram or GSA 


Mr. Davis has had primary responsibility 
for the coordination and furtherance of 
GSA’s legislative program for more than 10 
years. His ability in this field has been rec- 
ognized by each succeeding Administrator 
of GSA. Mr. Davis’ personal leadership 
has been a major contributing factor in the 
steady growth and accomplishment of GSA's 
annual legislative program, This program 
covers many annual items as recommended 
by GSA, as well as the development of posi- 
tion papers on hundreds of legislative pro- 
posals annually which affect the diverse ac- 
tivities of the agency. In addition, Mr. 
Davis is required to attend a multitude of 
congressional hearings affecting GSA’s poli- 
cies and programs. 

His personal integrity, enthusiasm, and 
dedication to the principles of sound legis- 
lation and improved Government program- 
ing have in no small part added to the 
prestige and good will now enjoyed by GSA 
within the executive department as well as 
in committees of Congress among congres- 
sional leaders. 

His comprehensive knowledge of agency 
programs and his familiarity with the prob- 
lem areas encountered by GSA have enabled 
him to render exceptional service and sound 
judgment in connection with the many de- 
mands made upon him within and outside 
of the agency. Inquiries received from 
Members of Congress in connection with 
legislative and program problems normally 
involve difficult and complex questions 
which could only be successfully handled by 
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a person of his demonstrated ability and 
recognizable interest in his assigned duties. 

His contribution to public understanding 
and support of GSA programs constitutes 
an outstanding service. 


Who Is Really Playing the Communist 
Game? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. CARLTON LOSER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. LOSER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
want to include a very fine editorial by 
Mr. Henry M. Bullock, editor, church 
school publications, the Methodist 
Church, Nashville, Tenn., entitled Who 
Is Really Playing the Communist 
Game?” 

Mr. Bullock has spent considerable 
time in investigating attacks made on 
various Protestant churches and in this 
editorial he spells out in no uncertain 
terms the Methodist Church reply to 
some of the accusations. I commend the 
editorial to you. It follows: 

Wo Is REALLY PLAYING THE CoMMUNIST 
GAME? 
(By Henry M. Bullock) 

The brusk demand “Put up or shut up,” 
used to help us boys separate the boasters 
from the doers in schoolyard rivalries. Per- 
haps this same demand should be made of 
those who assert that churches and ministers 
are “riddled with communism.” 

The Communists know full well that the 
Protestant churches provide a strong bul- 
wark against their worldwide scheme. No 
Methodist should give currency to accusa- 
tions and rumors, however plausible the al- 
leged proof“ may seem. Let us demand 
that the accusers make their accusations re- 
sponsibly or retract them. If they do 
neither, it is the accusers who are playing 
the Communist game. What more could 
Communists ask than to have the churches 
weakened by unsupported suspicions and 
doubts planted by self-styled patriots against 
churches and ministers? 

THEIR CHARACTERS ARE PASSED 

Loyal Christians are naturally disturbed by 
these frequent denunciations. Whenever 
Methodists are accused, we should demand 
that the accusers prefer charges against the 
persons they accuse or publicly retract their 
accusations. 

The character of every Methodist minister 
is publicly reviewed and passed by his an- 
nual conference each year before he receives 
appointments to any responsibility under the 
church. Moreover, the passage of the char- 
acter of any Methodist minister can be ar- 
rested by any member who is in possession 
of facts that would disqualify that minister 
for service in his high calling. Every district 
superintendent and bishop is required under 
Methodist law to act promptly on any such 
serious accusation, guaranteeing the accuser 
the right to present evidence and the accused 
the right of defense before a duly constituted 
church body. (See Methodist Discipline, 
1956, par. 646, 921-983.) 

I think it is significant that in spite of all 
the accusations, I have not heard of any ac- 
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cuser who has dared to bring an actual 
charge of communism against one of our 
ministers where the case could be really 
tried. Ido not know of a Methodist minis- 
ter who has been proved to be a Communist 
in any civil or church court. 

These detractors of the church are not try- 
ing to help either the church or the Nation— 
they are trying to undermine them. Some 
apparently make a comfortable living by do- 
ing so, They want to keep on carping, ‘but 
they are not willing to act responsibly and 
prefer charges. 

CARELESS JOINING NOT TO BE CONDONED 


As part of the World War II effort many 
persons participated in organizations to in- 
crease understanding between Russia and 
America. This had the support of highly 
placed loyal Americans such as the then Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull. But wartime 
membership in such groups has subsequently 
been interpreted by some as subversive 
activity. 

It must be candidly admitted that a few 
church people may have cooperated with 
Communists on certain objectives which in 
themselves seemed to be good, not realizing 
that their involvement would be made to 
play into Communist hands in a variety of 
unethical ways. 

In evaluating lists of persons alleged to be 
pro-Communist, it should be said that some 
persons permitted their names to be used 
by groups whose real purposes were not 
known to the signers. We should also un- 
derstand that a favorite Communist strategy 
. is to use without permission the names of 
respected persons as sponsors of various 
projects or committees. Another important 
Tact is that certain bonafide organizations 
were infiltrated and captured by Commu- 
nists, although listings do not always dis- 
tinguish participation before and after Com- 
munist control. 

Carelessness in permitting one’s name to 
be used or neglect to disavow membership in 
“Communist captured” groups cannot be 
condoned, but it should not be distorted into 
an accusation of communism. After all, 
there are few human beings who have not 
made mistakes. 

ALL IS NOT COMMUNISM THAT DIFFERS 

Excited, careless, and possibly even ma- 
licious persons often use the word “com- 
munism” incorrectly. I have heard the term 
“communism” applied to fluoridation of 
Water, the United Nations, Salk vaccine, 
court rulings pertaining to racial justice, and 
Plans for “metropolitan government” in our 
populous urban areas. Even the prepara- 
tion of the revised standard version of the 
Holy Bible is described as a Communist plot. 

Strictly speaking communism is the theory 
that all means of production (farms, fac- 
tories, mines, etc.) should be owned and 
Operated by the government, and that the 
change from private to government owner- 
ship should be achieved by violent overthrow 
of the established order. Marxian commu- 
nism asserts that God does not exist and it 
Opposes all religions. 

This dangerous movement should be un- 
derstood and defeated on every front, and 
to this end Christian people should be 
familiar with the important facts about its 
Philosophy and mode of operation. Across 
the years Methodist church-school publica- 
tions have reviewed and fecommended many 
of the reliable and less technical works in 
this fleld. In recent months, for instance, 
we have recommended: 

“Masters of Deceit,” by J. Edgar Hoover, 
Henry Holt & Co., $5). 

“Communism and Christ,” by Charles W. 

, Morehouse-Barlow, $2.75; paper, 
$1.75. 

But persons who do not agree with us are 
not necessarily Communists. Some people 
are busily trying to destroy true American 
freedom and democracy by accusing those 
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with whom they do not agree of being Com- 
munist. Such accusations have been made 
against Presidents Roosevelt, Truman, and 
Eisenhower; Members of Congress and the 
Supreme Court; lay and clerical leaders of 
the churches; the National Council of 
Churches; and the World Council of 
Churches and their member denominations— 
including the Methodist Church. The ac- 
cusations are usually cast in vague phrases 
such as “leftist,” “pro Communist,” or “soft 
on communism.” 
PROSELYTING INSTEAD OF EVANGELIZING 


It should be frankly stated that much of 
the criticism and suspicion about the 
churches and their ministers is deliberatedly 
fomented by certain small fundamentalist 
churches that consider all persons who do 
not agree with their own ideas to be infidels 
and Communists. These heretical groups 
use the Bible literally and legalistically—as 
the Pharisees used it—instead of the way 
Jesus used the Scriptures. Some of these 
groups are frankly “separatists,” urging 
people to leave the great churches of our 
Nation. They seem to spend most of their 
time proselyting members from other. de- 
nominations instead of seeking to win the 
lost for Christ. The accusations of these 
groups appear to have been taken seriously 
by certain writers of manuals and booklets 
both in government and in private organ- 
izations. 

Those who would like to know more about 


the intrigue to discredit the great Protestant 


churches of America should read the well- 
documented book, “Apostles of Discord” by 
Ralph L. Roy. Unfortunately this book is 
now out of print, but you may be able to ob- 
tain it from your local library. Free reprints 
of an article by Dr. Roy on this subject 
which originally appeared in The Pastor“ 
may be obtained by request from the edi- 
torial division, Board of Education, 201 
Eighth Avenue South, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


House Joint Resolution 447 Approved by 
New York State VFW 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, to indi- 
cate to this Congress the growing con- 
cern of our American people for a real- 
istic, effective confrontation of the Com- 
munist-Soviet war upon us, I submit the 
following endorsement of House Joint 
Resolution 447 by the New York State 
VFW. 

It will be of interest to his many friends 
that our former colleague, Gen. Pat 
Kearney, was present at the conference 
and lent his support to this resolution. 


The department adjutant's letter and 
resolution follow: 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
New York, N. ., June 27, 1961. 

Hon. JOHN R. PILLION, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PILLION: Pursuant to 
a telephonic conversation with your secretary 
yesterday, June 26, 1961, I am enclosing here- 
with a copy of a resolution, G—-26, which is an 
emergency resolution, originating in com- 
mittee at the 42d Annual Department Con- 
vention of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of 
the United States, at Syracuse, N.Y., June 
22 to 24, 1961. 
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This resolution was introduced, unani- 
mously adopted at our convention, and the 
same is being forwarded to our national or- 
ganization for further action at the 62d 
annual convention, which will be held in 
Miami Beach, Fla., August 18 to 25, 1961. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joserxn T. GUMO, 
Department Adjutant. 


RESOLUTION G-26—AN EMERGENCY RESOLU- 
TION ORIGINATING IN COMMITTEE—INTRO- 
DUCED AND PASSED aT DEPARTMENT CONVEN- 
TION OF THE DEPARTMENT oF NEW YORK, 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN Wars ON JUNE 23, 
1961 


Whereas there has been introduced in the 
87th session of Congress of the United States, 
a resolution Known as House Joint Resolu- 
tion 447; and 

Whereas the purport of said resolution is 
that we openly declare a cold war against 
communistic organizations, indicating each 
and every one by their operating name or 
names: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this department approve 
in toto the said resolution and request all 
of it's members to advise their Senators and 
Representatives in Congress that they ap- 
prove the same and demand that the said 
resolution be adopted. 

Approved and adopted at the 42d depart- 
ment convention, Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, Syracuse, N.Y., June 
22 to 24, 1961. 

LEONARD E. FRIEDLANDER, 
Department Commander. 
Attest: = 
JOSEPH T. GUMO, 
Department Adjutant. 


Wise Guidance by Chairman Vinson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
House of Representatives, the Honor- 
able CARL VINSON, has made many his- 
toric contributions enhancing the securi- 
ty of our Nation. As Members of this 
Ho well know—and as the Pentagon 
cer ial well knows—Chairman VINSON 
watches over our Defense Establish- 
ment with a wise and discerning eye. 
When, in his opinion, the Pentagon is 
becoming a bit forgetful—or, in some 
cases, indifferent—of the law under 
which it operates, he is not hesitant to 
write directly to the Secretary of De- 
fense or any other appropriate official, 
reminding them of the spirit and the 
letter of the law which should guide 
their activities. I am sure that Mem- 
bers of this House will recall that on 
May 23, 1961, Chairman Vinson wrote 
to the Secretary of Defense concerning 
reports that Assistant Secretaries of 
Defense, contrary to the provisions of 
the Defense Reorganization Act of 1958, 
were improperly issuing orders to the 
military departments, bypassing the 
departmental Secretaries. 

This action by the distinguished 
Chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services, House of Representatives, was 
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widely recognized both in Government 
and the press as having a constructive 
effect from the standpoint of orderly 
and efficient government. 

What is one of the best evaluations 
of Chairman Vıwson’s action in this 
matter appeared in an article in the 
July 1961 issue of the VFW American 
Security Reporter. This is a publica- 
tion of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. It is devoted pri- 
marily to national security matters. 
This VFW publication is nationally dis- 
tributed and is printed under the di- 
rection of Ted C. Connell, of Texas, 
national commander in chief of the 
VFW. 

The article pertaining to Mr. VIN- 
son’s letter to the Secretary of Defense, 
entitled “Wise Guidance by Chairman 
Vinson,” was written by Brig. Gen. J. D. 
Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, retired, di- 
rector, national security and foreign af- 
fairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States. In view of the sound 
evaluation of the importance of Chair- 
man Vinson’s timely action, the article 
from the very influential VFW Ameri- 
can Security Reporter follows these re- 
marks and the attention of Members of 
this House—and the Pentagon—is in- 
vited to it. The article follows: 

WISE GUIDANCE BY CHAIRMAN VINSON 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 

Retired, Director, National Security and 

Foreign Affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars 

of the United States) 

Chairman Cart VINsoNn of the House Armed 
Services Committee, reacting to increasing 
reports of administrative corner-cutting in 
the Pentagon, followed his usual effective 
procedure of writing directly to the Secre- 
tary of Defense. In his comprehensive and 
pointed letter of May 23, 1961, Chairman 
VINSON expressed concern over press and 
magazine articles indicating a defense re- 
organization proposal which would allegedly 
allow civilian assistants of the Secretary of 
Defense to bypass the Secretaries of the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, thus dealing 
directly with the subordinates in those 
services. 

Chairman Vrivson, who has long insisted 
on maintaining the organizational identity 
and administrative effectiveness of the mili- 
tary departments, reminded the Secretary 
of Defense that Congress has by law 
specifically restricted the authority of the 
Assistant Secretaries of Defense from issu- 
ing orders to military departments. In 
order to retain administrative logic and 
orderliness, Congress, following the leader- 
ship, of Chairman Vxnson, specified that 
Assistant Defense Secretaries could issue an 
order to a military department only when 
the Secretary of Defense specifically granted 
such authority to an Assistant with respect 
to specific subjects, and that such orders, 
“must be issued through the Secretary of 
the military department or his designee.” 

It will be recalled that this matter of 
whether or not the civilian Assistant Secre- 
taries of Defense would possess authority to 
issue orders to the military departments was 
a major issue of the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958. It was Chairman Vrinson’s 
views then—and his views prevailed—that 
restriction upon the Assistant Secrétaries of 
Defense in this regard was imperative to pre- 
vent such Assistants from becoming, in spite 
of the law, operating officials, rather than 
their intended function as staff advisers to 
the Secretary of Defense. Were this change 
to take place, it would, in Chairman Vinson’s 
thinking, result in administrative confusion 
and a mushrooming of the staff structure 
at the Department of Defense level. 
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In his letter to the Secretary of Defense 
Chairman Vinson reviewed in considerable 
detail the legislative history on this point. 
Secretary McNamara replying, on May 25, 
1961, to Chairman VINSON, assured the 
Chairman that rumors as to a reorganiza- 
tion proposal making such a change in the 
status of the Assistant Secretaries of De- 
fense were incorrect. 

The effect of this top level exchange of 
correspondence has been to clarify the au- 
thority and status of the Secretaries of the 
Army. Navy, and Air Force and, in turn, to 
raise a caution flag for those who believe 
that increasing power grants must be made 
to the Assistant Secretaries of Defense at 
the expense of the prestige and authority 
of the Secretaries of the three military 
departments. 

Chairman Vrvnson’s action is another 
example of how the Nation’s defense organ- 
ization—and hence the Nation's military 
strength—continues to benefit from his vast 
knowledge, keen intuition, and constant at- 
tention to our national security. 


Foreign Aid Adjudicated in the Court 
of Commonsense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EUGENE SILER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. SILER. Mr. Speaker, if I were 
sitting as a judge in the imaginary su- 
preme court of commonsense and if I 
were asked to adjudicate the rights of 
a citizen as to the foreign aid program 
and make a declaration as to its con- 
stitutionality, I would render an opinion 
for and on behalf of the court about as 
follows: 

Supreme court of commonsense— 
John Q. Citizen, appellant, against 
judgment reversing United States of 
America, appellee. 

Opinion of the court by Judge SILER: 
John Q. Citizen, the appellant, is a citi- 
zen, resident and taxpayer of Wild Cat, 
in Clay County, Ky., and he brought this 
action for declaration of rights and for 
constitutional determination, on behalf 
of himself and millions of others similar- 
ly situated, against the United States 
of America, the appellee, as a legal test 
of that act of Congress known as the 
Mutual Security Law but popularly 
known as the foreign aid giveaway pro- 
gram. 

The trial court, apparently under some 
pressure of local political maneuvering 
and the flutterings of ever present alarm- 
ists, rendered judgment against appel- 
lant. He now appeals. ` 

Appellant alleged, among other things 
and without controversy as to his fac- 
tual presentation, that appellee had ex- 
pended $300 million in a certain coun- 
try of southeast Asia, known as Laos, 
thousands of miles from appellee, having 
a constitutional monarchy and a Bud- 
dhist religion among its people; that 
Laos is a backward country without man- 
ufacturing capacity or war-making po- 
tential and could not possibly develop 
such capacity or potential within the 
next 25 years; that part of his own taxes 
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were taken from him without his con- 
sent and against his wishes in order to 
pay out the said sum of $300 million to 
Laos; that part of this same tax money 
had been used in Laos and elsewhere to 
build better highways than now exist in 
Clay County, Ky., and to construct wa- 
terway dams such as his county does not 
possess and to erect local industries in 
Laos and elsewhere even though his own 
county and many others throughout 
America had no such local industry 
whatsoever; that the ostensible purpose 
of this $300 million expenditure was to 
keep Laotian people happy and con- 
tented and prone to be democracy- 
minded rather than Communist-minded; 
that Laos nevertheless had already had 
a majority of its people and most of its 
territory converted away from its mon- 
archy and into its newly found com- 
munistic ideology with the net result 
that appellant’s tax money and that of 
his compatriots had been dissipated and 
poured down the proverbial rathole of 
total waste; that the U.S. Constitution 
provides at no place therein for the levy- 
ing of taxes upon persons or property in 
Clay County, Ky., in order to bolster the 
economy or support the monarchy of 
Laos or of any other country; that the 
United States of America is already bur- 
dened with a national debt of $298 bil- 
lion and with substantial deficit financ- 
ing and with a heavily unbalanced 
budget, all of which will have to be 
reckoned with by appellant's children 
and grandchildren for the next 10 gen- 
erations; that this governmental folly 
had been engaged in by leaders of both 
major political parties for more than 15 
years and at a total taxpayer cost of 
more than $85 billion; that no one can 
prove that the United States of America 
had ever bought any friends or cured 
any ills in any part of the world with 
these fantastic expenditures but that, on 
the contrary, it had a few friends as it 
ever had in its history, all of which was 
recently evidenced by insults and abuse 
against one of its Vice Presidents in 
South America and toward a proposed 
visit of its President to Japan for pur- 
poses of international friendship. 

So, John Q. Citizen now asks for a 
declaration of his rights and for a con- 
stitutional determination by this su- 
preme court of commonsense pertaining 
to all of the program set forth above. 

Having carefully considered the 
agreed facts and all of the reasonable 
inferences deducible therefrom, as they 
clearly appear to be established in this 
case, the court now adjudges that John 
Q. Citizen has the complete legal right 
to be hereafter free from paying the 
taxes necessary for this foreign-aid pro- 
gram, especially since this program, 
first, furnishes to Laos and other coun- 
tries roads, dams, and industries such 
as John Q. Citizen does not enjoy and 
since the program, second, has cost his 
country $85 billion without any tangi- 
ble or proven benefit whatsoever and 
since the program, third, is not sanc- 
tioned nor permitted by any provision 
of the U.S. Constitution and since the 
net effect of the entire program, fourth, 
is to impoverish John Q. Citizen and 
millions of others like him for the bene- 
fit of Lao citizens and other people 
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in foreign domains and entirely against 
his will and without his consent. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
now accordingly reversed for further 
proceedings consistent with this opinion 
of the supreme court of commonsense. 


House Joint Resolution 447: Communist- 
Soviet Forces Are at War—United 
States Is No. 1 Target 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial contained in the 
newspaper, Depew Herald and Cheek- 
towaga News. The identical editorial 
was also published in the Lancaster 
Enterprise. ; 

Cheektowaga and Lancaster are towns 
adjourning Buffalo, N.Y. Depew is a vil- 
lage within the towns of Cheektowaga 
and Lancaster. 

The population of these communities 
is more than 100,000. 

The editorial is a superb and compre- 
hensive summary of the essence of House 
Joint Resolution 447 and of its purposes. 
I take this opportunity to compliment 
these newspapers and their editorial 
writer for the realistic view that is so 
sorely needed on the part of our public 
leaders if we are to successfully defend 
this Nation’s future: 

WE Can TELL THE Won We Know WHERE 
We STAND 

Lenin said many years ago: “Before the 
end, frightful collisions between the Soviet 
and other states will be inevitable.” 

His most recent successor, Mr. Khrushchev, 
has continued the Lenin word. He has pub- 
licly stated, “We declare war upon you 
(meaning us)“ 

The Chinese Communists have picked up 
the cry to claim war with non-Communists 
is inevitable. Khrushchev, it has been re- 
ported, has denied this is so—that the West 
can be persuaded to go along with the Com- 
mits—but any time he has dropped the hint 
that maybe the opposite worlds can get 
along, it is at a time when he believes his 
Sugarcoated sayings will drop our guard. 

Congressman John R. Prox, from our 
Own 42d District, believes the time has 


come—in fact, he thinks it’s long past due 


ren we have got to recognize the facts of 
eè. 

When Japan struck at Pearl Harbor, we 
declared war on her. When the Korean 
Commies started their conflict, we accepted 
the challenge and fought back. 

Mr. PrLroN says out loud what others 
nave known but have left unsaid, that the 
free world is at war with communism, 

- Whether we can see it or not. In some cases 
it is a shooting war and sometimes it’s a war 
of nerves. Whatever the tactics, if we are 
to win, we first must recognize we are in 
the battle. 

On June 12, 1961, Con PILLION 
introduced Resolution 447 in Congress which 
asks that the Congress recognize we are in a 
total war against the Communist parties of 
the world, and that “the United States for- 
maliy and solemnly declares that a state of 
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war exists between the United States and 
the Communists parties of the world, jointly 
and severally.” He names 98 of these parties. 

He also asks the United States to pledge 
all its resources “to the defeat and the 
destruction of the Communist Parties 
named.” 

He further asks in the resolution that 
the United States call for immediate con- 
certed action on the part of the people 
of the free world who cherish freedom, all 
people under Communist tyranny who as- 
pire to freedom, to religious bodies, labor 
unions, societies, institutions, and govern- 
ments who would resist conquest. 

“The United States,” the resolution states, 
“seeks for all mankind a true peace on earth, 
an enduring peace, a peace with spiritual 
satisfaction, a peace that will bring mate- 
rial abundance to all people, a peace of free- 
dom and everlasting hope.” 

‘This is not a resolution to be taken lightly, 
for it doesn't just condemn the hated com- 
munism; it goes much farther—it pledges 
our total resources, and that means digging 
down in our sock whenever and however 
necessary. 

And more than that it means measuring 
all our actions, like we would in any other 
war, by the scale of how it fits in plans for 
victory. 

Some of this we are doing already, but 
it is not enough. When you are at war, 
there is never enough of anything. The 
resolution says we are at war (which we are, 
whether Congress adopts the resolution or 
not) and our resources will be employed 
for the destruction of communism before 
it destroys our way of life. 

Such a resolution &t this particular time 
would strengthen the hand of President Ken- 
nedy right at the time when he needs that 
strength, by telling the Communists there 
is no doubt we'll fight if they decide to cross 
the line we have chosen to defend. 

One reason we've usually found ourselves 
at the wrong end of these deals with Russia 
is the fact that Russia knows she's already 
at war, but we don’t. This resolution will 
put our diplomatic house in order for it 
will tell the world we know where we are; 
and once we know where we are, we know in 
which direction to move. 

This is not a political resolution, it is an 
American answer to the Communist Party. 
The resolution is for those souls who rightly 
believe that our families, our homes, our 
way must be protected, from the onslaught 
of a merciless conqueror. This show of 
strength and determination is our only hope 
of eventually avoiding a nuclear cataclysm. 

The tensions will increase as this year 
progresses. We can square our shoulders, 
if we honestly and openly admit what we 
surely know—we are at war, whether we like 
it or not—and we are out to win. 


The Late Honorable Paul H. Cunningham 


SPEECH 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the passing of our friend and former 
colleague, Paul Cunningham, came as a 
great shock to all of us. He represented 
his district in Iowa adequately and ef- 
fectively for many years. He had a 
broad understanding of the problems of 
his area and the whole Nation. His 
vigorous espousal of those ideals for 
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which he stood made him an outstand- 
ing Member of this great body. His gen- 
tle spirit and kindly tolerance endeared 
him to all who knew him. To his widow, 
Gail, and to his family as well, we extend 
our sincerest sympathy. 


Population Mobility Supports H.R. 7300 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Theodore V. Houser, chairman and 
director of Sears, Roebuck & Co., ap- 
pearing as a spokesman for economic 
development, in support of Federal fi- 
nancial assistance for education, told the 
General Subcommittee on Education, in 
part: 

We are one Nation and individuals every- 
where should be concerned with the educa- 
tion received by citizens throughout the 
country, but even if they are not, they should 
recognize the steady flow of adults and of 
children part way through school to States 
where their prospects are brighter. Unless 
the people who move have received adequate 
education in their home States, they may be- 
come a burden upon the States to which they 
move. 


To point up the degree of mobility of 
residents of the United States, I include 
as a part of my remarks a tabulation 
showing the number of West Virginians 
born in other States, as reported by the 
US. census of population, 1950. 

West VIRGINIA 


“The mobility of the Nation's population 
is such that no part of the country can af- 
ford to neglect educational deficiencies in 
other sections. The quality of each State's 
education is affected by the quality of edu- 
cation in other States. Each year nearly 
35 million people change residence, over 5 
million crossing State lines. Every 5 years 
15 percent of the school-age population 
moves from one State to another."—F. J. 
Seldner, “Federal Support for Education: 
The Situation Today,” Public Affairs Insti- 
tute: Washington, 1959, page 16. 
Residents of West Virginia born in other 

States 1950: 


+ “State of Birth,” special report P-E No. 
4A, 1950 U.S. census of population, pp. 19-21. 
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Residents, etc-—Continued 


2,925 


West Virginia born (now living in West 
Virginia) 1,621,555. : 

West Virginia born (now living elsewhere) 
631,785, 


Encouraging Report from SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARLAN HAGEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to submit for inclusion in the 
Recorp an editorial which appeared on 
June 22 in the Lindsay (Calif.) Gazette 
relating to the hospital ship SS Hope 
and its commendable work in Saigon and 
Indonesia. 

The editorial follows: 

From the Lindsay (Calif.) Gazette, June 22, 
1961] 


ENCOURAGING REPORT From SS Horx 

The hospital ship SS Hope is due to arrive 
in one of the Vietnam ports tomorrow for the 
start of a 4 months’ hospital mission. This 
will end the hospital ship's first year of 
service and everyone in Lindsay who has 
followed its progress will laud the under- 
taking and its achievement. 

The 15,000-ton converted Navy hospital 
ship, which has spent 7 months in waters off 
Indonesia, has done much to spread the 
Americar spirit of good will toward the 
friendly people of the Far East. The ship's 
operation for a year will cost $3.5 million, all 
raised from private sources. This is an ad- 
dition to $2 million in mutual security funds 
used in refitting the ship, 
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Project Hope has much to show for itself 
since it sailed last winter from San Fran- 
cisco, One of its principal purposes is to 
leave & trained local medical corps where- 
ever it goes, and it has treated thousands of 
unfortunates in the process. In this con- 
nection the volunteer staff of American doc- 
tors anc. nurses held 800 classes and lectures, 
treated 17,000 patients, and performed 700 
major operations. Over 30,000 visitors were 
greeted on shipboard. It is hoped they all 
left with a better understanding of the true 
heart of America and the sympathetic feel- 
ing we bold for those in need. 

We can do better, of course, and the pres- 
ent mercy trip of the SS Hope calls for more 
of the same—more ships and more doctors 
and nurses like the team of 15 physicians, 24 
nurses, and 30 medical technicians who staff 
the Hope. There is presently a move for 
similar medical teaching missions to Africa 
and to South America. They should be en- 
couraged. 


Stuck on the Green Light 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted me to extend my own 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I do wish to include last Thursday's joint 
statement by Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon and Budget Director Bell. 

At a time when prudent fiscal stand- 
ards are a crying need; when we are ina 
period of relative peacetime prosperity; 
when we should be guarding world con- 
fidence in the dollar; we find just the 
reverse. 

Maybe we should recall a statement 
attributed to Calvin Coolidge: 

Nothing is easier than the expenditure of 
public money. It does not appear to belong 
to anybody. The temptation is overwhelm- 
ing to bestow it on somebody. 


Note that the January projection was 
for a slight surplus. In March it was an 
acknowledged $2.2 billion deficit. In 
May, it was “thought” to be $3 billion 
in the red, and now officially it crowds 
$4 billion in red ink. 


JOINT STATEMENT oF DoveLas DILLON, SEC- 
RETARY OF THE TREASURY, AND Davin E. 
BELL, DIRECTOR oF THE BUREAU OF THE 
BUDGET 


The monthly budget statement for June, 
released today, showed that Federal expendi- 
tures for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1961 were $81.5 billion. Revenues were $77.6 
billion, leaving a budget deficit of $3.9 bil- 
lion. The deficit was higher than expected, 
because of the revenue and expenditure ef- 
fects of the recent recession were greater 
than anticipated. 

Lower total receipts resulted primarily 
from individual income tax collections sub- 
stantially below previous estimates, plus an 
unexpected increase of $329 million in tax 
refunds, Expenditures were higher than had 
been anticipated, mainly for the military 
activities of the Department of Defense. On 
February 2, the President directed that ex- 
penditures for procurement and construc- 
tion be temporarily accelerated as an anti- 
recession measure. The yearend figures show 
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that this acceleration was more rapid than 
was anticipated. 

The following table compares the actual 
results for fiscal year 1961 with the estimates 
made in March by the present administra- 
tion, the January estimates of the previous 
administration, and the results for 1960. 


Budget totals 


[Fiscal ycars. In billions] 
1981 
1980 z 
actual | Janu- | March 
uary |28esti- Actual! 
esti- mate 
mate 
Derr $77.8 | $79.0 | $78.5 $77.6 
Expendſtures 76.5 78.0 80. 7 81.5 
Surplus (+) or defi- 
6 1.2 +.1 —3.9 


Preliminary. 

Budget receipts were $946 million lower 
than estimated in March resulting primarily 
from a decline of $856 million in individual 
income tax collections and an increase of 
$329 million in refunds of receipts. Final 
payments (in April) on calendar year 1960 
personal incomes and recent tax withhold- 
ings were both lower than had been ex- 
pected. Although a substantial increase in 
refunds over their 1960 level had been taken 
into account in the earlier estimates, the 
actual increase exceeded expectations, as tax- 
payers with recession-reduced incomes filed 
2 million more refund claims than were ex- 
pected. The decline in individual income 
tax receipts and the increase in the number 
of refunds were partially offset by higher 
than estimated corporation income taxes (up 
$65 million) and all other receipts (up $206 
million). The latter, however, reflects over 
$500 million collected from the advance loan 
repayment by the Republic of Germany, 

Budget expenditures were 6810 million 
greater than the March estimates. The 
largest increase was for the Department of 
Defense—military (including military as- 
sistance), which was $651 million more than 
estimated. The next largest increase over 
the March estimates was for the Department 
of Agriculture, up to $147 million, mainly 
because of higher participation by more 
farmers than had been expected in the new 
feed grains program. 

COMPARISON WITH JANUARY ESTIMATES 


The 1961 deficit of $3.9 billion contrasts 
with the surplus of $79 million estimated in 
January of this year by the preceding admin- 
istration. 

Tax collections, based chiefly on earnings 
received in the calendar year 1960, fell short 
of the January estimate by $2 billion not in- 
cluding the advance repayment of over $500 
million on the German loan, which was not 
counted in the January estimate. 

Total expenditures exceeded the amounts 
estimated in January by $2.6 billion. Mili- 
tary expenditures of the Department of De- 
fense (including military assistance) showed 
an increase of $1,451 million above the Jan- 
uary estimate, of which $561 million reflects 
higher expenditures for the programs in the 
January budget estimates rather than pro- 
gram changes, Expenditures of the Post Of- 
fice were higher than anticipated, chiefly 
because the January budget was based on 
the assumption that the Congress would en- 
act postal rate increases effective April 1, 
1961, in time to reduce the 1961 postal deficit 
by $160 million. The program of temporary 
extended unemployment benefits, recom- 
mended by President Kennedy, accounted for 
$498 million of the increase over the Janu- 
ary estimate. 


1961 
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Budget receipts and expenditures 
[Fiscal years. In milions] 


Jan, 16 
estimate 


RECEIPTS BY SOURCE 


2 tion income taxes 


Piha Soe arse hua cyee eta pak sieicck 
. Deduct interfund transactions.. 


N 


EXPENDITURES BY MAJOR AGENCY 


Legislative branch and the judiciary........-........- 
Exectitive Office ae President :c- 2520232220522 ots 


Federal Aviation Agency. Sane am 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration 
Veterans Administration 
E 1 
Genera) Services Administration 


Military assistance. . 
Department of Delense—Civil. 


Other.. 
District of Ce 
Allowance for contingencies. 


r TE roe re 
Deduct interfund transactions... _.--.. -erenn 


Total budget expenditures. ...---------— 
Budget surplus (+) or dèficit ()) 


2 85 2 5 


1 
8 


-B s 2 
2888 28883888 


88 


8882 


eee 3 


Note.—Figures are rounded to nearest million and will not necessarily add to totals, 


EXPLANATION or Mason Drrrrnxxors BE- 
TWEEN ACTUAL 1961 EXPENDITURES AND 
Manch ESTIMATES 
FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mutual security—economic and contin- 
Sencies: $67 million more than estimate, as 
loans, grants, and deliveries were made at 
a somewhat higher rate than indicated by 
Previous trends. 

Other: $55 million less than estimated, 

use estimated 1961 payments for Chil- 
€an reconstruction were deferred ($25 mil- 
lion) and unexpected repayments were 
recelved on loans for defense production 
activities (net loans down $30 million). 
ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The sum of $56 million more than an- 
ticipated as a result of faster progress in the 
construction program. 

EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 

The sum of $87 million more than the 
estimate principally because portfolio sales 
Were less than anticipated. 

GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

The sum of $33 million less than esti- 
Mated mainly because there was slower 
Progress than expected on (1) construction 
and (2) general supply activities. 

HOUSING AND HOME FINANCE AGENCY 


The sum of $27 million less than ex- 
Pected chiefly for special assistance pur- 
chases ct the Federal National Mortgage 

on, 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The sum of $147 million more than esti- 
mated. 

Commodity Credit Corporation: $220 mil- 
lion more than estimated mainly as a re- 
sult of higher than expected participation 
in the feed grain program. 

Other: $73 million less than estimate 
principally for the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, and domestic distribution of 
surplus agricultural commodities, 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—MILITARY (INCLUD- 

ING MILITARY ASSISTANCE) 

The sum of $651 million more than esti- 
mate, mainly because of greater acceleration 
of procurement and construction programs 
than had been anticipated and earlier pay- 
ments of some defense bills. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE—CIVIL 

The sum of $44 million less than ex- 
pected as result of construction delays 
caused by bad weather, floods, and land 
acquisition difficulties in certain parts of 
the country. 

DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
WELFARE 

The sum of $59 million lower than ex- 
pected, primarily for the new program for 
aid to dependent children of unemployed 
parents ($20 million), for the National In- 
stitutes of Health ($20 million), and for de- 
fense educational activities ($17 million). 


AND 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

The sum of $61 million less than esti- 
mated, principally because of a congres- 
sional deferral of a portion of the advance 
to the unemployment trust fund for the 
temporary extended unemployment benefit 
program. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT—INTEREST 

The sum of $62 million higher than esti- 
mated, because of the higher deficit and in- 
creased borrowings. 


A Propaganda Offensive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE CURTIS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I include as part of these re- 
marks a hard-hitting editorial from the 
Boston Herald of July 19, 1961, which 
urges plain speaking in telling our story. 

We must get across to the world the 
fact that most of the tensions and 
threats to peace in the world today have 
as their underlying cause the failure of 
the Soviet Union to live up to the spirit 
of her wartime and subsequent agree- 
ments. 

The editorial follows: 

Worps as GLOBAL WEAPONS 


The West has replied to the Soviet on Ber- 
lin, replied firmly, rationally, and at length. 
But not as effectively as it might. 

The American note runs about 2,500 words 
and seems much longer. They are striped- 
pants words, protocol-minded words, words 
as languorous and unexciting as the language 
of a legal brief—which is, indeed, what it 
amounts to. 

It ought to amount to much more than 
that. 

The purpose of the note is not to convince 
Mr. Khrushchey that law and justice are on 
our side and not his. The purpose of the 
note is not to clarify the issues in an ad- 
versary process before the World Court 
(though that might be a good idea). 

The purpose is to establish clearly before 
global opinion that the Soviet and not we 
are threatening the peace of the world, that 
a shot fired over Berlin will be the inescapa- 
ble culpability of the Russians. 

We are really appealing to a jury of the 
world. This is a jury which can by its in- 
formal verdict weigh the balance of power 
between the East and the West on one side 
or the other. 

You do not address a jury ponderously. 
You do not say: “The U.S. Government con- 
tinues to believe that there will be no real 
solution of the German problem, nor any 
real tranquility in Central Europe until the 
German people are reunified in peace and 
freedom on the basis of the universally rec- 
ognized principle of self-determination.” 

Instead you say: 

“Chairman Khrushchev, are you willing to 
let the people of Germany live as they want 
to live? 

“Will you let them choose between your 
‘democracy’ and our democracy, between 
your socialism and our free enterprise, be- 
tween your hegemony and our free associa- 
tion? 

“We offer a referendum of the German 
people. 

Are you afraid of that? 

“The German people have been able to 
examine communism closely for 16 years, 
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II in 16 years your way has not persuaded 
them, then your ideas stand bankrupt be- 
fore the world. 

“We call upon you: Let the Germans vote, 
or get out.” 

Or something like that. 

How that would sound translated into 
Hindi, Bahasa, Swahili, Spanish, ese, 
and Amharic we can't say, but a lot better 
than the note that was actually sent, 

Diplomatically revolutionary no doubt, but 
never before in diplomacy has there been 
such a large, attentive and effective jury. 

The note did put the United States on rec- 
ord precisely, firmly without belligerence. 
We don't mean to derogate what it said. 
We do want to stress that words are weapons, 
too, in this global war, and we are not using 
them with megaton force. 

When and if Berlin comes to the crucial 
crisis, our case should have been hammered 
home to every juror within earshot. 


Just Count On Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few weeks I have been hearing a lot 
of talk here in Washington, and else- 
where, to the effect that the majority of 
the American people would not be willing 
to go to war over Berlin. 

The Ambassador of the Soviet Union 
was heard to remark a few days ago that 
he did not think our people would back 
up their convictions by resorting to ac- 
tual fighting in that German city. 

Mr. Speaker, I am firmly convinced 
that the majority of the American peo- 
ple are ready to fight for the rights of 
freemen in Berlin. From my mail, from 
my conversations with constituents in 
my district, and from conversations with 
other Members of Congress, I find that 
now, as at no other time, the American 
people are ready and braced for anything 
which might happen in Berlin. 

That being so, I would like to draw 
your attention to an excellent editorial 
which appeared in the Daily Oklahoman, 
entitled “Just Count On Us”: 

From the Daily Oklahoman, July 13, 1961] 
Just Count On Us 
Memo ro WasnHincTon, D.C.: 

We understand you folks back in Wash- 
ington are worried that the people of the 
country are not fully aware of the current 
Berlin crisis and the fact that it might mean 
war this autumn. We suppose that is the 
reason for such eyebrow-raisers as the com- 
ment by Roswell Gilpatric, Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, that the National Guard and 
Reserves might be called to active duty. 

May we from the heartland of America 
submit to you that we are ready for what- 
ever comes * * readier than you believe. 
We've lived with the Berlin danger for 16 
years now, just as you have, and we've never 
kidded ourselves it was anything but a 
powderkeg. 

We don't appreciate the apparent attitude 
in Washington that we are bunch of chil- 
dren who have to be nursemaided and 
“public related” to the realities of this grim 
situation. Particularly distasteful is the 
current policy from Washington of soothing 


~~ 
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us with one hand and jabbing us with an 
electric shocker with the other. 

Could you please make up your mind what 
you want us to do: Go about our business 
but with an awareness of the danger over 
our heads? Or fly into a tizzy? 

Just because we go fishing on weekends or 
have quiet picnics in the backyard doesn't 
mean we don't know what's going on or don't 
care. 

If your intent is to warn Khrushchev that 
America means serious business, well and 
good. But quit looking back over your 
shoulder as though you doubted the Ameri- 
can people. 

What makes you think Oklahoma, for 
example, is blissfully unaware? We know 
about wars and mobilizations, and not just 
in our frontier past. Should the Guard be 
called back this summer, it would be the 
third time in 21 years for Oklahoma. We've 
lived through the cleavage of business and 
personal ties that such events bring. We are 
deeply cognizant of what it means; we are 
prepared to do it again, if necessary. 

But do Americans realize this might mean 
nuclear war, you fret. We've lived with that 
threat for 16 years, too. Americans may not 
talk about it, they may doubt seriously it 
will happen, but they know that if Khru- 
shehev blocks our routes to Berlin, we might 
have to ram an armored column down the 
road from Helmstedt. We know, too, that 
that might bring an exchange of atomic 
artillery shells which could rapidly boil into 
the dropping of H-bombs and the nuclear 
war every sane man dreads. 

Actually, if anything, the American people 
are almost overprimed to fight. Our frus- 
trations at increased Communist imperti- 
nence could explode at the wrong place at 
the wrong time. Is it wise to crank up an 
already tight mechanism by these “alarms 
and excursions” over Berlin? 

So, Washington, D.C., you just concentrate 
on standing up to Khrushchev and quit 
worrying about nursemaiding the country. 
You can count on us; come what may. 


A Significant 85th Birthday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK é 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Samuel Hoffman, former New York City 
school superintendent, father of well- 
known writer Irving Hoffman, celebrated 
his birthday on July 14, 1961. 

Sam Hoffman has long been a leader 
in the fight on juvenile delinquency in 
New York. Scores of useful citizens, 
who once seemed destined for lives of 
crime, can testify to his devoted work in 
rehabilitation. 

Over the years this beloved and re- 
spected man has received tributes from 
world leaders, many of whom continue 
to remember his birthday each year. 
Among them are President Eisenhower, 
J. Edgar Hoover, Joseph Kennedy and 
hundreds of friends throughout the 
world. Songwriter Irving Berlin wrote 
a special song for Sam's 80th birthday 
and writes new lyrics for it each year. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include the following news 
item out of Nick Kenny’s column in the 
July 13, 1961, New York Daily Mirror, 
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which congratulates this fine American 
who continues to work for the youth of 
his community at the venerable age of 
85: 

From the New York Mirror, July 13, 1961 

Sam Hoffman, one time schoolteacher and 
full time philosopher, will be 85 tomorrow. 
Four years ago Irving Berlin wrote a song 
especially for Sam, titled “Sam, Sam, The 
Man What Am.” Irving made a demonstra- 
tion record for his old friend and brought 
it to him personally. This made history on 
Tin Pan Alley. Old Sam will be hearing 
from friends all over the world at his home, 
190 Riverside Drive, New York 24, N.Y. 


Winning the Economic Hot War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
a memorandum entitled, Winning the 
Economic Hot War”, recently prepared 
by Mr. William Q. Winsborough. 

Mr. Winsborough is currently vice 
president of Trade and Finance Ba- 
hamas Ltd. and president of Interna- 
tional Trade and Finance, Inc. 

He outlines in general terms his pro- 
posals on how American private invest- 
ment capital can integrate and coordi- 
nate its activities with our various for- 
eign aid efforts. His proposals are a 
response to the challenge extended to 
the American people by our President— 
particularly to the business interests of 
our Nation. His proposals represent 
sound and constructive thinking, and I 
hope they will be given serious consid- 
eration by all Members of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Winsborough’s remarks be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the memo- 
randum was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WINNING THE Economic Hor War 

Getting much more American venture cap- 
ital into the economic battle now being 
waged between the free enterprise system, 
as we know it, and the totalitarian systems 
surrounding us is one of the gravest prob- 
lems which this administration is facing. 
It is now obvious that the Federal Govern- 
ment despite its tremendous dollar resources 
and credit balances cannot create enough 
economic stability for our people and the 
peoples of the free world by complex finan- 
cial “juggling,” handouts, and other appro- 
priation methods which enrich a few and 
fail to reach the grassroots level. 

To date our record of success in pump 
priming, direct aid, loans and development 
programs has been upsetting both to this 
Government and the people which it repre- 
sents because of the inability of these pro- 
grams to sell our way of life to other people 
throughout the world. 

Obviously, a reassessment is needed in 
several areas. The planned tion 
of our many governmental banking agencies 
and a centralizing of their activities is a 
step in the right direction. 

However it was not my intent to come to 
Washington for the purpose of presuming to 
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tell the administration how to run the Gov- 
ernment but rather to find out how persons 
such as myself might be able to do some- 
thing on behalf of private enterprise to help 
win the economic hot war. 

After long discussions with responsible 
people in the executive branch, the Con- 
gress, various departments, and in loan 
agencies, the distinct impression was con- 
veyed to me that on every level of Govern- 
ment there is a feeling that American busi- 
ness has failed to shoulder its responsibility 
in the current fight for our very survival. 

What is even more shocking to me as 4 
businessman is the expressed feeling by 
most of these same people that American 
business doesn't care enough about our na- 
tional plight and that of the free world 
but are imply protecting what they have 
in direct contradiction of the American 
pioneering spirit which built so many busi- 
nesses and created the wealth which has 
enabled us to exist in the image of our 
forefathers. 

I just do not believe that the American 
businessman has strayed so far from the 
fold that he will turn his back on our pres- 
ent need and desert us in our time of peril. 

If my belief is correct the logical question 
you will ask is “how can you prove what 
you believe?” 

This I am willing to do in the following 
ways: 

(a) Establish an “Economic Peace Corps” 
which will perform as a selling unit to ac- 
complish in broad terms the goals of creat- 
ing from our existing wealth new venture 
capital to be used in the creation of new 
Wealth and human dignity at home and 
abroad. 

(b) This unit will act as a coordinating 
force between business associates and in- 
dividual businessmen in this country and 
abroad in promoting the projects which the 
Government feels should be financed by 
private investment. 

(c) Another goal of this “Corps” will be 
to act—not theorize—and actually get into 
the field and pry capital loose and recreate 
the image of the American businessman 
as a supersalesman and a world leader in 
creative business matters. 

(d) The members of this Corps“ will 
challenge all Americans to invest in free- 
dom and show how this can be done while 
keeping the profit motive alive and mak- 
ing dollar rewards even greater. 

(e) Other facets of this plan will attempt 
to find a new place for investments by small 
business in foreign enterprises thus over- 
coming the problem of American business 
titans who suddenly overwhelm smaller na- 
tions by their size and who cause great dis- 
tress because they syphon off large portions 
of other economies with no thought of re- 
investment in the people who made it pos- 
sible for them to create tremendous profits. 
Many new investments can be a partnership 
between U.S. business and nationals in 
various countries. 

(f) Through concentrated efforts of both 
business and Government these goals can be 

With a strog motivating image 
Supplied by the executive branch these am- 
bassadors without portfolio will have the tre- 
mendous task of showing how relnvestments 
Of profits in individuals through such de- 
vices as scholarships, training, venture capi- 
tal for people with bright new ideas, for 

g in low-income areas and many other 
Worthwhile projects will in the long run earn 
even greater profits in tangible assets and 
Personal satisfaction. 

None of this will be done with handouts 
or charity but on the basis of revolving loans 
50 that these human investments will be 
kept alive and grow as further investment 
and profits are made. 

(g) In essence the “Economic Peace Corps” 

consist of trained proven successful 
salesmen whom I will recruit from every 
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segment of business. They will not work 
for the Government but for private enter- 
prise and they will be responsible to private 
enterprise alone, thereby keeping them on 
the basis of having to produce or else. This 
they have been successful at in the past and 
it is a concept that they fully understand 
and accept. At the same time they would 
cooperate with our Government to be as ef- 
fective as possible. 

This simple outline is the kernel of a plan 
which would make the American business- 
man a partner of the Government in creat- 
ing new wealth, financing new situations, 
making new capital available, creating more 
capital for all and, most important, recreat- 
ing the American image and promoting not 
only growth but also expansion of demo- 
cracy on a practical basis. 

Can it be done? I believe in it so strongly 
that I have come to Washington represent- 
ing $214 billion of private investment capi- 
tal which I want to put into propositions at 
home or abroad which will earn a good re- 
turn for my investors and where the prin- 
cipals are willing to reinvest some of these 
profits in humans and their individual as- 
pirations. 

And others have already shown an inter- 
est in doing the same thing. An American 
group came to me to help them finance a $20 
million housing project in Venezuela and 
they are willing to turn back 25 percent of 
their profits into a revolving scholarship 
fund for students in the area where they 
are to invest thelr money. 

I am willing personally to accept this chal- 
lenge because I feel strongly that my fellow 
businessmen will come forth and meet the 
challenge extended to all Americans by our 
President. 


Republican Senator Praises Kennedy for 
Retractions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California; Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following: 

[From the San Diego Union, July 18, 1961] 


REPUBLICAN SENATOR PRAISES KENNEDY Fon 
RETRACTIONS 


WASHINGTON, July 17—Senator WALLACE 
BENNETT, Republican, of Utah, congratu- 
lated President Kennedy today for retracting 
fallacious statistics that BENNETT said 
helped the President win the election. 

The statements, BENNETT said in a Senate 
speech, concerned the three crucial issues 
of the campaign—the relative economic 
growths of the United States and Russia, the 
state of U.S. prestige abroad, and the so- 
called missile gap. 

Reviewing President Kennedy's utter- 
ances on economic growth, BENNETT said 
that Mr. Kennedy pictured Russia in cam- 
paign speeches as almost on the heels of 
this country and once asked “Why should 
we be satisfied when the Soviet Union moved 
ahead 10, 11, and 12 percent and we moved 
ahead 1% percent?” 

CITES CONCESSION 


But President Kennedy reversed himself 
at his last press conference, BENNETT said, 
by conceding that if the U.S. economy in- 
creases from its current growth of 3% per- 
cent to 44%, “the Soviet Union will not out- 
produce the United States in the 20th 
century.” 
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At the same press conference, BENNETT 
said, the President said that the gross na- 
tional product of Russia was 46 percent of 
that of the United States in 1913 and that 
by 1959 Russia's percentage had risen only to 
47 percent, a gain of only 1 percent in 46 
years. 

RECALLS STATEMENTS 

Recalling Mr. Kennedy's statements that 
U.S. prestige abroad had fallen to a new low 
during the Eisenhower administration, 
BENNETT said: 

"This is a subject about which the Presi- 
dent has had very little to say since certain 
events occurred last April on the shores of 
Cuba. 

“And in connection with this prestige, it 
is interesting to note that the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency prestige polls, which seemed so 
important to Mr. Kennedy during the cam- 
paign, were discontinued by the new ad- 
ministration in February—a fact which 
wasn't disclosed until last May.” 

President Kennedy had cited the polls as 
a basis for his charges of low prestige. 


Oregon, Great State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
Pacific Northwest each year plays host 
to millions of visitors from other regions 
of the country and Canada and these 
visitors are unrestrained in their en- 
thusiasms. One such manifestation of 
this effect Oregon has on those who 
come within its borders appeared re- 
cently in the Steamboat Pilot, an out- 
standing newspaper in Steamboat 
Springs, Colo. I ask unanimous consent 
that an editorial from that newspaper, 
entitled “Oregon, Great State,” be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OREGON, Great STATE 

We have seen much of the United States, 
but we were a little more than impressed 
by a visit last weekend to the great State 
of Oregon. 

Attending a Western States Democratic 
Conference at Timberline Lodge on Mount 
Hood, we had an opportunity to see some 
of the wonders of that verdant State. 

Oregon and Washington have been leaders 
in putting natural resources to work for the 
good of all the people. As a result there is 
cheap power, the rivers are partially har- 
nessed and the area is growing and thriving. 

Bonneville Dam, near Portland, is a good 
example of the great work done by President 
Roosevelt to make the West greater. The 
Bonneville Dam was started as a public works 
project in 1933 and was constructed and 18 
maintained by the Corps of Engineers of 
the U.S. Army. 

First only two generators were installed on 
the mighty Columbia River as it was believed 
they could produce more power than ever 
would be needed. Today 10 generators are 
running night and day and they do not meet 
the power demand. 

Repayments were set up on a 50-year basis 
and are 15 years ahead of schedule, The 
largest dam in the world, at Grand Coulee 
in Washington, produces much power. Soon 
McNary Dam, The Dalles, and other projects 
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on the Columbia River will be in operation, 
and even then the power demand will not be 
met. But power alone is not the sole benefit 
from the harnessing of the river. 

There has been much water diverted to 
fertile land, there Has been much flood dam- 
age prevented, and the area has grown and 
flourished because we had the foresight to 
start projects to utilize natural resources. 

The West can continue to grow and pros- 
per as long as we can utilize our great re- 
sources. The one sticker in national admin- 
istrations has been that the general public 
regarded appropriations for reclamation and 
power development as direct grants. In- 
stead, they could be set up as capital invest- 
ment and charged a reasonable rate of in- 
terest and not just appear as throwing money 
to the winds. 

There is a difference between spending and 
investing in the future. 

The mild climate and great amount of 
moisture in eastern Oregon makes for beauty 
in flowers, in crops, and in pleasant living. 

The last day of the Portland Rose Festival 
Was there when we arrived, and we never saw 
such a profusion of beautiful blossoms. 

But, then, when you come back to Routt 
County after seeing many more pleasant 
States, you realize we are fortunate who live 
in this most favored land. 


Seneca Falls, 1848 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. BROMWELL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BROMWELL. Mr. Speaker, to 
date there have been almost 100 resolu- 
tions, including one of my own, intro- 
duced in this Congress proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights 
for men and women. In support of this 
resolution and as a commentary upon 
it, I submit herewith an editorial which 
was printed originally in the Christian 
Science Monitor and published on July 
20, 1948, bearing in mind that on last 
Wednesday and Thursday, we passed 
another anniversary of the first women's 
rights convention: 

Seneca FALLS, 1848 

July 19 and 20 were big days in Seneca 
Falls, N. T., a hundred years ago. There 
the first women's rights convention was 
adopting a historic series of “sentiments” 
and “resolutions.” 

The 68 women and 32 men who signed 
this declaration of feminine independence 
were dubbed cranks and extremists by most 
of their contemporaries, and the press of 
the country either scolded them or laughed 
at them. Yet today their ideals are com- 
monplaces. Most American women enjoy 
the fruits of “emancipation” without even 
being aware of the debt they owe to a cen- 
tury of militant feminists. 

There is still, however, much to be done. 
In the United States, women still face many 
legal disabilities and discriminatory employ- 
ment practices, sometimes cloaked in the 
epecious guise of protective“ regulations. 
There Is still need for those fighters who are 
carrying on the spirit of Seneca Falls and 
who now stand closer than ever before to 
the fulfillment of their dream of an equal 
rights amendment to the Constitution. 
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What Is Profit? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the profit 
motive made it possible for this Nation 
to have the highest wages, more oppor- 
tunity, and more freedom than any na- 
tion in the history of the world. Capital- 
ism with profit is new. It is progres- 
sive. It is modern. It conquered the 
early American frontier. It developed 
the most undeveloped continent in the 
world—North America. The profit sys- 
tem if encouraged and continued can 
develop the undeveloped areas of the 
world. It can conquer space and the 
so-called New Frontier. 

Socialism and pseudoliberalism are 
old and decadent. They have been tried 
and found wanting in ancient Athens, 
Greece, Babylon, Egypt, and Rome. 

Mr. Speaker, let us not turn the clock 
back to this ancient, collectivist policy 
of failure. Let us not slow the wheels 
of progress by socialism and Federal 
regimentation. Let us have less Gov- 
ernment controls and move forward with 
the successful, modern philosophy of 
capitalism. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ing article to every Member of this Con- 
gress and to the executive branch of 
the Government: 

Waar Is Prorir? 

(Special request feature: Norman Strouse, 
president of J. Walter Thompson Co., one 
of the world's great advertising agencies, has 
recommended that this article, originally ap- 
pearing in the March 1943 Reader's Digest, 
be reprinted.) 

(By Fred I. Kent) 

A schoolboy, disturbed by the current 
fashion of speaking disparagingly of the 
profit system which has formed the basis of 
the American way of life, wrote to his grand- 
father asking him to “explain just how there 
can be a profit which is not taken from the 
work of someone else.” The grandfather, 
Fred I, Kent, LL. D., was president of the 
Council of New York University and a former 
director of the Federal Reserve Board. Dr. 
Kent replied to his grandson’s query as fol- 
lows: 

“My Dear Granpson: I will answer your 
question as simply as I can. Profit is the re- 
sult of enterprise which builds for others as 
well as for the enterpriser. Let us consider 
the operation of this fact in a primitive com- 
munity, say of 100 persons, who obtain only 
the mere necessities of living by working 
hard all day long. 

“Our primitive community, dwelling at the 
foot of a mountain, must have water. There 
is no water except at a spring near the top 
of the mountain; therefore, every day all 
the 100 persons climb to the top of the 
mountain. It takes them 1 hour to go up 
and back. They do this day in and day out, 
until at last one of them notices that the 
water from the spring runs down inside the 
mountain in the same direction that he goes 
when he comes down. He conceives the idea 
of digging a trough in the mountainside all 
the way down to the place where he has his 
habitation. He goes to work to build a 
trough. The other 99 people are not even 
curious about what he is doing. 
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“Then one day this 100th man turns a 
small of the water from the spring 
into his trough and it runs down the moun- 
tain Into a basin he has fashioned at the 
bottom, Whereupon he says to the 99 
others, who each spend an hour a day fetch- 
ing their water, that if they will each give 
him the daily production of 10 minutes of 
their time, he will give them water from 
his basin. He will then receive 990 minutes 
of the time of the other men each day; this 
arrangement will make it unnecessary for 
him to work 16 hours a day in order to pro- 
vide for his necessities. He is making a 
tremendous profit—but his enterprise has 
given’ each of the 99 other people 50 addi- 
tional minutes each day. 

“The enterpriser, now having 16 hours 
a day at his disposal and being naturally 
curious, spends part of his time watching 
the water run down the mountain. He sees 
that it pushes along stones and pieces of 
wood. So he develops a water wheel; then 
he notices that it has power and, finally, 
after many hours of contemplation and 
work, he makes the water wheel run a mill 
to grind his corn. 

“This 100th man then realized that he 
has sufficient power to grind corn for the 
other 99. He says to them, ‘I will allow 
you to grind your corn in my mill if you will 
give me one-tenth the time you save.’ They 
agree, and so the enterpriser now makes 
an additional profit. 

“He uses the time paid him by the 99 
others to build a better house for himself, 
to increase his conveniences of living through 
new benches, openings in his house for light, 
better protection from the cold. So it goes 
on, as this 100th man finds new ways to 
save the 99 the total expenditure of their 
time—one-tenth of which he asks of them 
in payment for his enterprising. 

“This 100th man’s time finally becomes 
all his own to use as he sees fit. He does 
not have to work unless he chooses to. His 
food and shelter and clothing are provided 
by others, His mind, however, is ever work- 
ing, and the other 99 are having more and 
more time to themselves because of his 
thinking and planning. 

“For instance, he notices that 1 of the 
99 makes better shoes than the others. He 
arranges for this man to spend all his time 
making shoes, because he can be fed and 
clothed and sheltered from profits. The 
other 98 do not now have to make their own 
shoes, They are charged one-tenth the time 
they save. The 99th man is also able to 
work shorter hours because some of the time 
that is paid by each of the 98 is allowed to 
him by the 100th man. 

“As the days pass, another individual is 
seen by the 100th man to be making better 
clothes than any of the others, and it is ar- 
ranged that his time shall be given entirely 
to his specialty. And soon. 

nN the foresight of the 100th man, 
a division of labor is created that results in 
more and more of those in the community 
doing the things for which they are best 
fitted. Everyone has a greater amount of 
time at his disposal. Each becomes inter- 
ested, except the dullest, in what others are 
doing and wonders how he can better his 
own position. The final result is that each 
person begins to find his proper place in 
an intelligent community. 

“But suppose that, when the 100th man 
had completed his trough down the moun- 
tain and said to the other 99, ‘If you will 
give me what it takes you 10 minutes to 
produce, I will let you get your water from 
my basin,’ they had turned on him and 
said, ‘We are 99 and you are only one. We 
will take what water we want. You cannot 
prevent us and we will give you nothing.’ 
What would have happened then? The in- 
centive of the most curious mind to build 
upon his enterprising thoughts would have 
have been taken away. He would have seen 
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that he could gain nothing by solving prob- 
lems if he still had to use every waking 
hour to provide his living. There could 
have been no advancement in the com- 
munity. Life would have continued to be 
drudgery to everyone, with opportunity to 
do no more than work all day long just 
for a bare living. 

“But we will say the 99 did not prevent 
the 100th man from going on with his think- 
ing, and the community prospered. As the 
children grew up, it was realized that they 
should be taught the ways of life. There 
was now sufficient production so that it 
was possible to take others away from the 
work of providing for themselves, pay them, 
and set them to teaching the young. 

“Similarly, the beauties of nature became 
apparent. Men tried to fix scenery and ani- 
mals in drawings—and art was born. From 
the sounds heard in nature's studio and in 
the voices of the people, music was devel- 
oped. And it became possible for those who 
were proficient in drawing and music to 
spend all their time at their art, giving of 
their creations to others in return for a 
Portion of the community's production. 

“As these developments continued, each 
member of the community, while giving 
something from his own accomplishments, 
became more and more dependent upon the 
efforts of others. And, unless envy and 
jealousy and unfair laws intervened to re- 
strict honest enterprisers who benefited all, 
Progress promised to be constant. 

“Need we say more to prove that there 
can be profit from enterprise without taking 
anything ffom others, that such enterprise 
adds to the ease of living for everyone? 

“These principles are as active in a great 
mation such as the United States as in our 
imaginary community. Laws that kill in- 
centive and cripple the honest enterpriser 
hold back progress. True profit is not some- 
thing to be feared, because it works to the 
benefit of all. 

“We must endeavor to build, instead of 

down what others have built. We 
must be fair to other men, or the world 
cannot be fair to us. 
“Sincerely, 
“GRANDFATHER,” 


Let’s Play Our Own Tune, Not Dance 
to K.’s Trumpet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the present administration and this Na- 
tion are to be sorely tested in the next 
Months. The same was true, if we re- 
call, in the early days of the past ad- 
ministration when the Soviets sought 
to take advantage of the new leadership 
in the hopes of winning great gains at 
the Korean war peace conference and 
Other places. Fortunately, in 1953 the 
Style of strength that characterized the 

8 years was established by that ad- 
Ministration which prevented the Com- 
munists from making any major gains 
in the free world. Already in 1961, the 
Present administration has been tested 
in Cuba and Laos and now again in Ber- 

So far the record has not been in 
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our favor, which means more than ever 
that we must be determined to prevent 
the Communists from getting the idea 
that their demands will be acceded to in 
any way. A recent editorial in the Flint 
(Mich.) Journal, July 12, 1961, discusses 
this need for positive leadership and 
expresses doubts as to the policy of the 
present administration to date, which, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to make available to my 
colleagues. Our Nation has never been 
stronger, militarily and economically, 
and it is absolutely essential that the 
present administration clearly represent 
this to the Soviets in a firm, unwavering 
fashion. The editorial follows: 

LET'S Pray Our Own Tone, Nor DANCE To 

K. s TRUMPET 

Reaction of U.S. leaders to Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushehev's military spending an- 
nouncement and Russia's display of new air- 
craft earlier this week was almost as though 
Khrushchev had written their scripts. 

Why else would the shrewd Soviet propa- 
ganda expert announce to the world his in- 
tention of increasing military spending and 
canceling a planned reduction in armed man- 
power except to fill peoples of the West with 
fear and doubt? 

President Kennedy grabbed that bait and 
immediately ordered a review of U.S. de- 
fenses. 

This isn't to imply that a review might not 
be in order. But the President's timing is 
unfortunate. 

Why should he give the world the impres- 
sion of a jittery U.S. leader forced into such 
action by Khrushchev’s sword rattling? 
His obvious alarm merely helps to more 
deeply etch a picture of Soviet superiority 
which Khrushchev has tried to present to 
the world. 

Mr. Kennedy has been concerned with 
American prestige. His jumping to Khru- 
shehev's trumpeting hasn't increased it. 

Why not answer —if, indeed, it is neces- 
sary to answer such an obvious come-on— 
with an announcement or boast of our own? 
Why not turn the tables and put the Soviets 
on the defensive in the propaganda tug of 
war? 

It also is difficult to understand the sur- 
prise expressed by the American air attaché 
who watched the Russian display of air- 
power. It made us look like naive nincom- 
poops instead of a sophisticated world power. 

Who believed Khrushchev's announcement 
that Russia was abandoning further devel- 
opment of manned aircraft anyway? Cer- 
tainly no one with any knowledge of the 
Soviets’ cunning and treachery. 

When the announcement was made in 
Jan 1960, Secretary of Defense Thomas 
S. Gates labeled it so much He 
went on record as saying that “manned air- 
craft still is and will continue to be for both 
ourselves and the U.S.S.R. the primary means 
of delivering heavy nuclear weapons in the 
volume and with the accuracy needed to 
strike a decisive blow.” 

And he added that in this category the 
United States far excels the U.S.S.R.” 
Reo remarks by Gates were typical of 
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But while the President ignored Khru- 
shehev's claim at that time, testimony by 
Gen. Nathan F. Twining, Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff before the House Ap- 
propriations Committee was made public. It 
gave assurance that the United States was 
militarily ahead of Russia and better 
equipped to deliver nuclear weapons on an 
enemy target anywhere in the world. 

While cautioning against complacency, 
General Twining decried a tendency to de- 
grade the capabilities of the American people 
and the people of the free world” and to pic- 
ture in glowing terms the efforts of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

“The plain and unadulaterated truth of 
the matter,” he was quoted as saying, “is 
that the moral, military, physical and eco- 
nomic strengths of our people and of our 
allies have been adequate to resist and deter 
Communist aggression. I am confident that 
this will continue to be the case. Our Nation 
is not populated by a people who are ready to 
knuckle under to a rocket-rattling dictator- 
ship.” 

This is the type of assurance the people of 
this country and our allies need to remain 
firm in the face of Communist threats. If 
such assurance cannot be given, then we 
should have done something about our de- 
fenses and military strength without waiting 
for a signal from Moscow as to when to jump. 

If our voice in the world is to ring with 
authority, we must deal from strength. We 
can't expect to retain the respect of our allies 
or continue to hold our adversaries awed by 
giving the world the impression that our own 
leadership is so uncertain we're letting 
Khrushchev call the shots. 

We should be making our own decisions 
and policies, and not merely following the 
Soviets’ lead. Perhaps we are, but our lead- 
ers’ reaction to Khrushchev’s latest trial bal- 
loon wasn't very reassuring. 


The National Lottery of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House the national lottery of 
Greece. A nation does not have to be 
large in population or size to realize the 
merits of a national lottery—all that is 
required is a little commonsense. Greece 
is another one of those many nations 
making up in wisdom what they lack 
in size. 


Greece is a small nation, and one not 
overly blessed with natural resources. 
The Greeks work hard to earn their 
money, and they know a good revenue 
device when they see one. In 1960, the 
Greek national lottery took in $12.6 mil- 
lion, of which $4.4 million was clear 
profit. The bulk of the money was ap- 
plied by the Government to the support 
of welfare, education, and archeology. 

The Greeks have an outstanding past, 
and they cherish their cultural heritage. 
They are wise enough, however, to pro- 
mote it with modern fiscal means. Do 
we have cobwebs in our minds that pre- 
vent us from doing the same? 
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Dallas Woman Appeals for Firm Policy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, although 
the tractor-trade fiasco proposed by 
Fidel Castro is now dead, I would like 
to include for the attention of the Mem- 
bers, an open letter written to the Presi- 
dent by Mrs. Elizabeth Staples, one of 
the fine citizens of Dallas County whom 
it is my privilege to represent. Mrs. 
Staples points out so eloquently the need 
for a firm and consistent policy around 
which all Americans will rally. I think 
it is timely to insert her letter in the 
Recorp at this time just prior to the 
President’s report to the Nation in which, 
we are told, he will enunciate a policy 
on Berlin. 

An OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Daas, TEX., May 30, 1961. 
PRESIDENT KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: As you have aptly implied, U.S. pres- 
tige has already sunk to an all-time low. 

Must we toss aside the remaining shreds 
of our pride and dignity and commonsense, 
by acceding to the impudent demands of 
Soviet-backed Castro? He is only playing 
Salome to Khrushchev’s Herodiade. 

“I want tractors” may be easily changed 
to, “I want Guantanamo” or, “I want the 
Panama Canal.” Castro can manufacture 
captives without limit. Instead of liberating 
a few Cubans, this flabby policy would com- 
mit our own 180 million citizens to a serf- 
dom both shameful and sordid, while re- 
ducing the rest of the world to a state of 
despairing fear. Everyone knows that black- 
mailers never cease to demand their toll. 

Since World War II the deliberate leach- 
ing of our national economy, constant as- 
saults on our integrity, the sly erosion of 
our Federal Constitution, plus the dreadful 
corruption of our foreign policy (which 
smells to high heaven) have not been 
achieved with the advice and consent of 
the American people, but by the perfidy of 
slick, unprincipled political leaders. Surely 
the present occupant of the White House 
does not choose to join that sorry procession. 

It is well known that the next step in the 
Lenin-planned encirclement of the United 
States is the sovietizing of all Latin America 
by means of Cuban leverage. Must we fall 
in line with that sardonic plot until, as 
result of such hideous folly, and weakened 
by the persistent bleeding of foreign aid, we 
find ourselves trapped, beleaguered, friend- 
less, and helpless? 

Must we prove, again and again, our com- 
plete blindness and stupidity in the face of 
war to the death, which has been openly de- 
clared and is now being actively waged 
against us? The people of the United States 
know that Castro is but a stooge for the 
Kremlin and that each gesture of concession 
which we make is another iron spike in our 
Nation's coffin. 

Mr. President, will you not rise in your 
might and abandon the course of according 
respect and consideration to our sworn 
enemies, the Communists, who glory in 
breaking their piecrust promises and who are 
guided by one consuming purpose—namely 
to destroy our Government with which their 
enslaving, deified state cannot possibly co- 
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exist? Is it not clear to you that American 
survival depends upon te and reso- 
lute opposition to that end, without com- 
promise? 

If you will only ignore all counsel which 
needlessly agitates, confuses, and demeans 
our beloved country; if you will only pro- 
claim, over radio, television, and press chan- 
nels of quick communication: America shall 
be saved — then, I assure you, thousands will 
cheer and take hope; millions will spring 
to uphold you in restoring our Nation to its 
onetime honorable estate; and you will wit- 
ness on a nationwide scale the rallying of 
citizens to your call, similar to the rallying 
of Texans to the unsullied banner of free- 
dom-loving JohN Tower. His election to the 
Senate was not a mere straw in the wind. 
It was and is the first stir of aroused, tem- 
pestuous, at-long-last-rekindled, American 
patriotism. 

Yours for survival, 
ELIZABETH STAPLES, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Staples, 


Seize the Initiative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, I am placing in the RECORD a 
splendid editorial which appeared in the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat which sug- 
gests that the time is long overdue for 
the United States to start a foreign 
policy of action not reaction. 

I place this editorial in the RECORD 
even though I do not agree with all the 
criticisms directed against the Eisen- 
hower administration, particularly those 
directed against it by Senator SYMINGTON 
on military power. However, I do agree 
that the Eisenhower policy was essen- 
tially one of reaction rather than action. 

I am looking forward to the Berlin 
white paper the Kennedy administration 
has promised more so that our own peo- 
ple can understand what the issues are 
than that the nations abroad can under- 
stand it. When the white paper is issued 
it will give the loyal opposition, the 
Republican Party, an opportunity to 
point out to our people where we agree 
with the Kennedy administration’s anal- 
ysis and equally important where we 
disagree. 

I believe that a white paper on Cuba 
is badly needed, both for our own people 
and for the other nations in the world. 
This too would give the Republican 
Party an opportunity to perform the 
functions of a loyal opposition, pointing 
out the areas of our agreement and the 
areas of our disagreement. 

I do not believe in the theory that 
there should not be national debate on 
foreign policy, I believe the opposite; 
that national debate on foreign policy 
is vital to a republic. It is needed just 
as much as is debate on domestic policy. 
There are many areas where honest dif- 
ferences of opinion not only exist, but 
should exist, knowing the limitations of 
human knowledge and judgment. Only 
through strong debate can the issues be 
clarified and proper programs adopted. 
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The unity in foreign policy should 
come after public debate not before it. 
Once a decision has been reached 
through our democratic processes, then 
indeed let us close ranks at our shore- 
lines, but it is dibilitating to urge in the 
name of national unity an elimination 
of national debate: 

From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, July 19, 
1961] - 
MR. PRESIDENT: SEIZE THE INITIATIVE 


If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle? 
—CORINTHIANS XIV, 8. 


The U.S. warning to the Soviet Union that 
any unilateral settlement of the Berlin con- 
troversy by the Reds could lead to “highly 
dangerous developments" is necessary, timely 
and-impressive. If the Russians believe it. 

This statement, a reaction to Khrushehev's 
recent threats, highlights the greatest need 
of American foreign policy—which is that 
we must create situations favorable to our- 
selves rather than content ourselves, as we 
have for so many years, with reacting to 
situations created by others. 

Senator Husertr Humpurey hit the nail 
squarely on the head when he urged in- 
creased and coordinated allied information 
services behind a drive for free elections in 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

As part of the same sifuation, Senator 
STUART SYMINGTON very properly complained 
to the Senate about our lack of manned 
aircraft, which the Eisenhower economy 
waves and Kennedy ifdecision have allowed 
to fall substantially behind in number and 
quality to the manned aircraft exhibited by 
the Russians in their recent air show in 
Moscow. 

American preoccupation with rockets, 
missiles and space, reacting to Russia's first 
sputnik, now will swing at least part way 
back. Once again, we react after the fact to 
the perfectly amazing strides the Reds have 
made in conventional aircraft. 

The country would have been better off if 
both the Eisenhower and Kennedy adminis- 
trations had heeded Senator SYMINGTON’S 
warnings over the past many years, but that 
is another story. The unfortunate result is 
that, once again, we are only reacting and 
following, not leading. 

Senators HUMPHREY and SYMINGTON have 
highlighted two great needs of America 
today which, translated into terms of the 
Government's warning to Russia on Berlin, 
can be boiled down to the simple, agonizing 
question: Have our actions in the past been 
such that the Russians will believe us in the 
future? 

On this might well rest the question of 
war and peace. 

Whatever errors of ommission President 
Eisenhower made in his foreign policy, at 
least, under the skillful guidance of John 
Foster Dulles, we were believed. 

When we went to the brink of war to 
defend Quemoy and Matsu, we meant what 
we said and we were in a position to follow 
through. The result is that the strength 
and integrity of our free Chinese allies on 
Formosa have been maintained. 

When the Communists threatened Leb- 
anon, General Eisenhower sent the Marines 
in—and the situation was stabilized and has 
remained favorable to the West. 

Conversely, Mr. Kennedy has talked big 
and acted small. The result has been the 
unmitigated disaster of the April invasion 
of Cuba and the eroding away of our position 
in Laos. 

To our sorrow, however, Quemoy, Lebanon, 
Cuba, and Laos are simply reactions, not the 
achieving by diplomatic initiative of situa- 
tions of inherent, abiding future strength 
for America. 

When the Nation elected Mr. Kennedy fol- 
lowing his host of criticisms—not always 
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invalid—of the Eisenhower administration's 
lack of activity, it expected a dynamic’ pro- 
gram. 

None has been forthcoming, though the 
times simply cry aloud for it. 

Why cannot President Kennedy call for 
free elections not only in Berlin, but 
throughout East and West Germany—and, 
what's more—calh for free elections, which 
were pledged but have never been held, in 
the satellites acquired by the Communists 
in World War II, such as Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, Rumania, Al- 
bania, and the annexed Baltic States? 

Why cannot we adopt a policy of military 
strength sufficient to meet not only nuclear 
war, but brushfire wars as well, which must 
include the manned bombers and other more 
conventional weapons? 

Why must we be so prodigiously obsessed, 
at the cost of billions of dollars, in putting 
& man on the moon simply for prestige pur- 
poses, that we are losing sight of the sinews 
which we must have if we are to maintain 
strength to deter aggression? 

Why must we continue a self-imposed sul- 
cidal ban against nuclear testing, when we 
know full well that the Russians have 
cheated all, or substantially all, of the 2% 
years during which the present ban has con- 
tinued? 

Why must we continue to be so preoccu- 
pied with where a Negro can wash his hands 
in a bus station in Jackson, Miss., that we 
are defensive instead of carrying the fight to 
the Russians to explain the hundreds of 
thousands of Polish officers and men still held 
captive in Russia—or those who have not 
yet died off—and the tens of thousands 
shipped every year to the salt mines of 
Siberia? 2 

We have become so defensive about trivi- 
alities that the degrading assaults upon hu- 
man liberty made every day by the Commu- 
nists are allowed to be completely obscured. 

Thus, the Government's fine reply yester- 
day to Moscow is eminently right and cor- 
rect, but that isn’t important. The im- 
portant thing ls, once again, will they be- 
lieve it? 

Would to heaven that our actions in the 
future—unlike the past—were such as to give 
substance to our words. 


Warning for East and West—By Willy 
Brandt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, Mayor 
Willy Brandt, the courageous mayor of 
West Berlin, has written another article 
on the Berlin crisis which should be 
brought to the attention of all Members 
of Congress. The article appeared in 
the July 17 issue of the the New Leader: 

WARNING ron East AND WEST 
(By Willy Brant) 

West BerLIN.—In West Berlin resistance 
is never looked upon as a frivolous matter. 
Nor do the inhabitants of this city appeal 
for action by their countrymen before 
Weighing carefully the responsibilities and 
risks involved. They know that in any 
European cataclysm they would be struck 
down first. What follows, therefore, is a 
Warning, not a threat—a warning that all 
concerned would do well to heed. 
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Sometimes one gets the impression that 
there are people in both the East and the 
West who feel “fed up with the damned 
Berlin problem,” who are eager to get rid 
of it or at least take the sting out of it. But 
no isolated solution of the Berlin problem 
can remove the sting. There will be tension 
as long as the whole city is surrounded by 
a Communist realm, even if Berlin itself is 
reunited. Not even international corridor 
guarantees—desirable though they, too, 
would be—can prevent the Soviets from ex- 
erting pressure against this city; nothing 
can as long as Germany remains divided. 
Moscow enjoys a certain tactical advantage 
here because of Berlin’s geographic position, 
and there is no escaping this fact. 

In these circumstances, the only relevant 
question is how much pressure will the 
Russians dare to exert? 

As long as our allied friends are deter- 
mined to provide a satisfactory answer to 
that question, the Communists will only be 
able to derive a limited advantage from West 
Berlin's position. The balance will always 
be unfavorable to the Soviets in the end. 

Since the start of the cold war it has been 
demonstrated time and again that Berlin can 
be a source of unmatched difficulty for the 
Soviet Union. This is not only because Ber- 
lin contributes to the instability of an ane- 
mic East German satellite. It is because Ber- 
lin has become a rallying point for the 
Western democracies; here they can mobilize 
their moral and material resources, bury 
their differences and act in unison. The 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization nations 
have repeatedly rediscovered their solidarity 
in periods of crisis over Berlin, and nothing 
frustrates Moscow as much as this sudden 
closing of the free world's ranks precisely 
when it is banking on allied discord. Yet 
the greater the crisis, the firmer the solidari- 
ty of the Western Allies is likely to be. 

Thus, the Communists want people to 
think that nothing will happen in Berlin or 
in Germany if Soviet Premier Nikita Khru- 
shchev signs a separate peace treaty with his 
East German satellite. But by pretending 
to recognize the status quo in Germany, such 
a peace treaty will actually aggravate the 
issue of German reunification. . Indeed, it 
will be far more difficult to deal with this 
problem than it has been until now, with 
the four former occupation powers acknowl- 
edging that it is their responsibility to solve 
it. And it is a dangerous delusion to think 
that love of their country and the yearning 
for national reunifcation can be torn out 
of the German people's hearts. 

Of course, we cannot prevent Khrushchev 
from signing a separate peace treaty with 
himself in his German colony“ but we are 
obliged to warn what the consequences will 
be. Such a treaty will result in the claim 
that the boundary dividing Germany is in- 
violable, that it has become a frontier be- 
tween two sovereign German states. Then, 
whoever demands the reunification of his 
fatherland will be labeled, in Communist 
terms, a “dangerous revisionist and chau- 
vinist.” 

At that point, we Germans will truly be- 
come active revisionists where the division 
of our country is concerned. We cannot 
and must not respect a borderline dividing 
our people as the frontier of a foreign state. 
We will have to seek ways of surmounting 
it. To act otherwise would be to live with- 
out self-respect as democrats and without 
faith in our rights as Germans. 

In this sense, our initiative as revisionists 
can decide the life or death of democracy 
in Germany. German democrats in my own 
and in younger generations do not intend 
to repeat past mistakes; they will never 
buckle under as did democrats in the Wel- 
mar Republic. Freedom-loving forces in my 
country have woven the demand for na- 
tional reunification into the fabric of their 
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banners and they will not let this appeal 
fall into the hands of undemocratic ele- 
ments, The crucial national interest must 
never become the domain of Communists or 
neo-Nazi neutralists. 

It is for the Soviet Union to decide what 
it prefers in Central Europe: a people pre- 
pared to live in peace and understanding 
with its neighbors, seeking conciliation, or 
a people left with no choice but to press for 
revision. By signing a separate peace treaty, 
Khrushchev. will not serve the peace; until 
my country is united, my people will know 
no rest. 

Hence, I think it is of paramount im- 
portance for the Western Allies to insist 
more vigorously than ever that four-power 
responsibility for Germany as a whole can- 
not be affected by any kind of unilateral So- 
viet action. The national movement for 
German reunification must remain wedded 
to insistence by the Western Allies on their 
rights and obligations to bring about such 
a reunification. 

By pretending to ameliorate an abnormal 
condition, recent Soviet proposals actually 
hope to separate the interests of West Ber- 
liners from the interests of their protectors. 
In other words, they aim at finally dividing 
this stalwart alliance. 

That would begin to happen the moment 
Allied authorities falled to respond to Com- 
munist interference and harassment of Ger- 
man traffic in the very same manner that 
they would defend the right of Allied mili- 
tary forces to travel between Berlin and the 
West. If Allied rights and obligations in 
this city do not cover the essential interests 
of the civilian population, the Allies will 
be unable to act as protectors, and they will 
cease to be considered reliable or adequate 
protectors. 

While this fact is probably appreciated, 
what many Western leaders may not yet ap- 
preciate sufficiently is the danger of sever- 
ing or weakening West Berlin's relationship 
to the Federal Republic in areas that do 
not directly involve the normal traffic of per- 
sons and goods. The key issue behind the 
resistance of Berliners to all “free city” and 
most Interim-agreement proposals is the de- 
fense of our right to choose the currency- 
system we belong to. All the developments 
here since 1948 have hinged on this his- 
toric choice: The blockade broke out on this 
issue, and the hope that encouraged the be- 
leaguered population to hold out was. built 
on the introduction of hard West German 
currency in Berlin. During the long years 
of unemployment and difficult reconstruc- 
tion that followed, it was again the deutsche 
mark West which assured Berliners that they 
could work their way forward to full pros- 
perity as free.men and women. 

Not only the confidence of the Berliners, 
but also the confidence of West German 
and of foreign investors emanates from the 
fact that West Berlin is an integral part of 
the Federal Republic’s economic system. 
West German currency is West Berlin’s staff 
of life; without it no one would invest in 
Berlin, no one would believe in Berlin's nor- 
malcy and hard-earned stability, 


Indeed, if nothing were changed in the 
status of West Berlin but its currency, if 
West German currency ceased to be legal 
tender and the city were given a currency 
of its own within 1 year West Berlin would 
be depopulated and devastated both eco- 
nomically and morally. It would become a 
dead city. The Allies would not then be 
able to defend Berlin even if they had three 
divisions stationed there instead of 12,000 
soldiers; there would be nothing left to de- 
fend. 

The Kremlin knows this. This is what 
lies behind the lure of its free city proposal. 
Dependence on West German currency is 
responsible for that minimum of economic 
and juridicial unity which binds West Ber- 
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lin to the Federal Republic today. Nothing 
can be subtracted from the things that 
fasten West Berlin to West Germany with- 

- out encouraging the Communists to attack 
the currency core of that relationship. 

A final solution of the Berlin problem 
must wait until the great powers are ready 
to permit the German people to reunite their 
country. Meanwhile, Germans in West Ber- 
lin will set an example of reliability and 
self-control that should prove to any open- 
minded neighbor that Germans can safely 
be entrusted with the right of self-determi- 
nation. At the same time, Berlin will re- 
main an outstanding challenge to the alert- 
ness, the faithfulness to principle and the 
reliability of the West. 


Statement on the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER E. MERROW 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. MERROW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include a state- 
ment on the foreign aid program by the 
Catholic Association for International 
Peace: 

STATEMENT ON THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 


The Executive Council of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace supports 
the bills on foreign aid, S. 1983 and HR. 
7372, presented concurrently to both Houses 
of Congress, and urges their prompt passage. 

Each bill is divided into the Act for Inter- 
national Development” and the “Interna- 
tional Peace and Security Act.“ The former 
deals with the subject of economic assistance 
to developing nations and the latter with 
military assistance to allies in the cold war. 

The new money authorizations requested 
for fiscal year 1962 are $2,59 billion for all 
forms of economic assistance and $1.9 billion 
for military assistance. Of the $2.59 billion 
for economic assistance, appropriated funds 
will be required for $1.69 billion and the 
balance, $900 million, will not require appro- 
priation of funds but will come from long- 
term borrowing authority. In addition, the 
bills provide for $1.6 billion in long-term 
borrowing authority for each of the 4 suc- 
ceeding years, plus the authority to use 
approximately $300 million from loan repay- 
ments for the same 5-year period. Develop- 
ment loans repayable in dollars will be made 
from the long-term borrowing authority. 

The executive council is pleased to note 
that the substance of most of the recom- 
mendations of the CAIP in 1959 have been 
incorporated in the new bills. The CAIP 
stated at that time: 

“1. That there be an adequate military 
assistance program designed to promote the 
mutual defense of the United States and 
its allies; 

“2. That the mutual security program 
should be restricted to military assistance, 
including limited defense support; and eco- 
nomic assistance should be enacted in sep- 
arate legislation on a long-term, continuing 
basis; 

“3. That the objectives of economic as- 
sistance to low-income countries should 
emphasize the national purpose of the 
United States to further the ends of social 
justice in the world community; and 

„4. That social and fiscal reforms neces- 
sary to further the ends of social Justice and 
sound development should be pursued 
vigorously.” 
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We believe that the separation of the 
long-term social and economic objectives of 
the Act fot International Development from 
the hopefully short-term objectives of the 
International Peace and Security Act is a 
decided gain in the direction of a more ef- 
fective foreign aid program. Too many 
times in the past we have heard friends of 
the United States from the developing 
countries say that our aid efforts are not 
always fully appreciated when the peoples 
in these countries are led to believe that 
our only motivation for these efforts stems 
from the cold war. 

It is, therefore, our conviction that if the 
motivations for economic assistance to the 
developing areas are known in terms of our 
advocacy of social justice, and not merely as 
a reaction to Communist threats, our aid 
efforts will be more effective—and, in the 
long run, our national interests will be bet- 
ter served. Moreover, the condition that 
countries receiving developmental assistance 
make genuine efforts toward internal reform, 
where necessary, and take steps toward se- 
curing social and economic justice for their 
own citizens is a positive measure which 
we strongly endorse. 

The heart of the economic assistance bill 
is the proposed long-term authority for loans 
repayable in dollars. These loans will be 
made to assist developing countries in long- 
range development plans and not for a series 
of unrelated projects. The long-term au- 
thority will enable the United States to 
make an adequate commitment to help the 
receiving governments introduce the neces- 
sary reforms with less difficulty. With pru- 
dent congressional safeguards consistent 
with our traditional concept of checks and 
balances, the long-term authority should go 
far to accomplish the basic objectives of our 
foreign aid policies. 

We do not think that the foreign economic 
assistance which the current bills authorize 
is an undue burden on the American people. 
Most of our aid is now tied to U.S. goods and 
services which will offset any adverse effects 
on the U.S. balance of payments from capital 
outflow and the total new money requested 
for economic assistance during fiscal year 
1962 is only one-half of 1 percent of our 
gross national product. Of this amount 
more than one-third will be repaid in dollars. 

It is our opinion that if the President 
were to go to the American people with a 
renewed plea for support of the aid bill, the 
results would be overwhelmingly favorable 
provided that his plea were based primarily 
on the startling contrast between the afu- 
ence of our society and the abject, almost 
unbelievable conditions under which so 
many millions of people exist in the de- 
veloping countries of the world. This view 
is further buttressed by the recent encyclical 
of Pope John XXIII which states, among 
other things, “Given the growing interde- 
pendence among the peoples of the earth, it 
is not possible to preserve lasting peace if 
glaring economic and social inequality 
among them persists.” 


School Needs Will Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleagues from the minority, 
according to their views in the official 
report accompanying H.R. 7300, would 
have us believe that the classroom 
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facilities in the United States are en- 
tirely adequate. In fact, in their mis- 
guided partisan enthusiasm they leave 
the impression that within a few years 
there will be more desk space than there 
are pupils in our public elementary and 
secondary schools. 

They have shown a complete disregard 
for all of the signs, omens, and portents 
to the contrary which they dismiss 
cavalierly as the figment of the imagina- 
tion of what they refer to as the educa- 
tion lobby. Many organizations com- 
posed of hardheaded businessmen, men 
who meet that traditional test of having 
met a payroll, are responsible for signs, 
omens, and portents which indicate an 
urgent need for expanding our educa- 
tional plant and improving its quality. 

As an example I include as a part of 
my remarks pertinent sections of “The 
School Market Report” of July 1961. 
This report is prepared by the research 
and editorial staffs of School Manage- 
ment Magazines, Inc., of Greenwich, 
Conn. Basic source of the statistical 
data is the School Construction Reports 
Service. I invite the attention of my 
colleagues especially to one significant 
sentence; 

The Nation must find a solution that 
permits us to educate all who desire educa- 
tion. 

THE SCHOOL Market Rrronr— AN ANALYSIS 
or CURRENT TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
MARKET, Juty 1961, SCHOOL POPULATION 
PROJECTIONS TO 1980 
The U.S. Bureau of the Census dropped a 

mild bombshell on June 22. In a series of 11 
projections, each based on a different set of 
assumptions, they forecasted school enroll- 
ment over the next 20 years. The spread: 
from 53 to 75 million students in kinder- 
garten through college. 

Which guess is best? It makes a difference 
to a businessman trying to gage his future 
market. Yet each assumption makes sense. 
One set of projections is based on different 
fertility rates. The other is based on vary- 
ing enrollment rates. 

Practical approach: Reported below are 
figures which assume the 1955-57 fertility 
rates will decline, and that the enrollment 
rate (percentage of people attending school) 
will remain constant at the 1957-59 average 
annual level, 


Yeur Total Elementary High school} College 
40. 250 32, 441 10,249 | 3. 570 
47, 507 32, 980 10,919 | 3,008 

985 33, 596 11, 587 | 3502 
50, 333 4. 233 12,197 | A. 08 
51, 500 3, 837 12,586 | 4,077 
52, 488 35, 402 12,711 4, 375 
53, 341 35, 507 12,915 | 4,619 
Bi, 042 36, 029 13,194 | 4,819 
54. 630 3H, 144 13, 519 4, bu 
5A, 200 36, 271 13,820 | 5, 10% 
55, 731 36, 360 14.110 fot 
56, 183 3H, 304 14.05 5.424 
56, 570 36, 379 14,015 | 8, 576 
5G, HA 36, 447 14,770 | 5,718 
57, 366 36, 601 L800 | A878 
57, 8AT 37, 001 IRR . 02 
58, 471 37, 588 14,720 | 6 154 
59, 160 3H, 318 14,614 | 6,237 
80, 009 30, 110 14,584) 6,300 
61, 036 40, 063 14. 6% G. . 
62.245 41,151 14. 752 G32 


1 Estimated. 


Very conservative: These estimates are un- 
der the average and median for the 11 cen- 
sus projections. You can safely use them 
as minimal. Actual growth could be sub- 
stantially higher—as much as 20 percent. 
For example, here is what could happen by 
1980 if we had only a moderate increase in 
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the percentage of people going to school, 
and fertility rates stayed constant: 
Year, 1980: total, 73,383; elementary, 
48,683; high school, 16,943; college, 7,757. 
Caution: Census shows two projections 
based on the assumption that schoo! facili- 


ties will not increase as rapidly as our popu- 


lation growth. In both of these tables, ele- 
mentary enrollments are relatively unaf- 
fected. But high school and college attend- 
ance drops dramatically. These estimates 
should be read carefully by legislators and 
businessmen who are now debating Federal 
aid. The Nation must find a solution that 
permits us to educate all who desire educa- 
tion. The present bond-defeat rate, about 
23 percent, is continuing, 
BOND ELECTION DEFEATS 


No reason for optimism: The mood created 
by Russia's first sputnik seems to have dis- 
appeared. Local taxpayers, once again, are 
straining under heavy taxload. In 1960, 23 
percent of all votes were defeated, accord- 
ing to the Investment Bankers Association of 
America. But even this appalling record is 
worse than it might seem when one con- 
siders that many of these defeats occurred 
for the second and third time. Spotty rec- 
ord: The Southern States, most. of which 
Operate under the county-unit plan, have 
& good record of acceptance. Abysmal] in 
Other areas. Iowa defeated one-third of its 
votes, amounting to 47 percent of the dollars 
asked for by school boards. de- 
Teated 37 percent of the votes, 36 percent 
of the Minnesota turned down 40 
percent of the votes and 43 percent of the 
money. Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, 
and New York all suffered staggering losses. 

Poor public relations? Only part of the 
Teason. School boards have been running 
Scared. Plenty have done a superb job of 
educating taxpayers and still were clobbered. 
Ossining, N. F., a recent example. New 
junior high defeated in face of forceful and 
honest public relations effort, with board 
unanimity and powerful newspaper support. 
Double sessions to come. 


Oregon Dunes National Seashore 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, I 
have been advised that the Men’s Gar- 
den Clubs of America, with 233 clubs in 
38 States, have adopted a resolution at 
their 26th annual convention on June 23, 
1961, urging early congressional appro- 
val of legislation to give national park 
Status to certain shoreline areas of our 
Nation. 

I am particularly grateful that the 
Men's Garden Clubs of America have 
Siven their support to S. 992, the bill 
Which I have introduced for establish- 
ment of the Oregon Dunes National Sea- 
Shore Area. This is another indication 
of the support throughout our 
Nation for protecting unique and valu- 
able scenic areas, such as the Oregon 

, Cape Cod, Padre Island, Point 
Indiana 


Dunes, 
Reyes, the Dunes, and other 


T ask consent to include a copy of the 
resolution with my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Men's Garden Clubs of America are 
vitally interested in the natural resources 
of America; the conservation of its wildlife; 
its wilderness areas; and, especially at this 
time, those areas which have been and will 
be in the future, introduced by Members 
of both Houses of Congress, approved by the 
National Park Service, the Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee, to be set apart for 
national park areas, including the shore- 
line and dune areas in the United States 
of America. 

The Men's Garden Clubs of America un- 
derstand that there are five particular areas 
that have the necessary approval and are 
ready to be voted on, viz: the Cape Cod, 
Mass. the Padre Island, Tex.; the Point 
Reyes, Calif.; the Oregon Dunes, Oreg.; and 
the Indiana Dunes, Mich. areas, introduced 
by Senators. DOUGLAS, ALLOTT, NEUBERGER, 
ENGLE, KUCHEL, SALTONSTALL, SMITH, AN- 
DERSON, GRUENING, KEFAUVER, RANDOLPH, 
McCarrHy, BInlx, and Hart, and Congress- 
men DINGELL, Gurmo, SAYLOR YOUNG, KIL- 
GORE, COHELAN, MILLER, and KEITH. 

S. 209, S. 992, S. 1797, S. 857, and S. 543. 

H.R. 1763, H.R. 4735, H.R. 4673, H.R. 6544, 
H.R. 5049, H.R. 5013, H.R. 3244, H.R. 2775, 
and H.R. 5786. 

The Men’s Garden Clubs of America view 
with dismay the fast disappearance of these 
beautiful areas to private and commercial 
interests and unless the Congress, in its wis- 
dom and foresight, accepts the reports of its 
own departments and committees, appointed 
for the purpose of saf this price- 
less heritage for the families of America, now 
and forever, it will be too late. 

In a report on our vanishing shorelines, 
made by the National Park Service in 1954, 
the Director, Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, tells us 
frankly and in no uncertain terms what is 
happening and what should be done. The 
signs Private Property,” No Trespassing,” 
“Subdivision: Lots for Sale,” stretch from 
Massachusetts to Texas on the east and 
south, from California to Oregon on the 
west, and on the shores of the Great Lakes. 

“A people's heritage is threatened.” Fore- 
boding is the only word that adequately de- 
scribes the situation so clearly pictured by 
the survey. 

“In summary, the findings show that al- 
most every attractive seashore area from 
Maine to Mexico that is accessible by road 
has been developed, has been acquired for 
development purposes, or is being considered 
for its development possibilities. 

“The few accessible and undeveloped beach 
sites left are scattered sparsely along the 
coast. They are small—and they are going 
fast. Inaccessible beach sites, including off- 
shore islands, are almost the only hope for 
preservation today. Even many of these are 
being purchased by real estate interests for 
subdivision purposes.” 

Since this report was made, much of these 
shorelines have already been purchased by 
those interests. 

Whereas the Men’s Garden Clubs of Amer- 
ica, in annual convention in the city of De- 
troit, realizing the need of awakening the 
American public to the seriousness of this 
situation, accepts as a national project “The 
assistance and support of preserving for fu- 
ture generations this priceless heritage and 
do petition the 87th Congress, now in ses- 
sion, to the end that all areas approved by 
the National Park Service, Interior and Insu- 
lar Affairs committees, and introduced in the 
Congress of the United States, shall have 
been set apart for the use and benefit of the 
American people: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the 87th Congress support, 
provide for; and pass the areas depicted 
above and introduced in the Congress at this 
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session and other areas, so introduced, which 
shall have the approval of the necessary 
committees, thereby safeguarding to the 
American people the priceless heritage which 
belongs to them, and be it further 

Resolved, That each local club of the 
Men's Garden Club of America pass similar 
resolutions and forward them to their re- 
spective Senators and Congressmen, and be 
it further 

Resolved, That the local clubs interest 
other groups interested in safegu 
America’s heritage in passing similar resolu- 
tions to be forwarded to their respective 
Senators and Congressmen. 

The Men's Garden Clubs of America are 
certain that should the 87th Congress safe- 
guard these areas, the future generations of 
America will rise up and call them blessed. 

These resolutions were seconded and unan- 
imously carried in annual convention in the 
city of Detroit, Mich,, this 22d day of June 
1961, and copies to be sent to the above men- 
tioned Senators and Congressman; President 
John F. Kennedy: Chairman CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON of the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee; Sidney S. Kennedy, Acting Chief, 
Division of Recreation, Resource Planning; 
Secretary Stuart Udall of the Interior De- 
partment; to all officers of the Men's Garden 
Clubs of America and to all presidents of the 
local clubs. 

Men’s GARDEN CLUBS oF AMERICA, 
Evan J. Evans, President. 
Gro. A. SPADER, 

Executive Secretary. 

Attest: 

. GEORGE J. MADLINGER, 
Chairman, National Projects Com- 
mittee. 


Resolutions Adopted by Captive Nations 
Week Committee of Cleveland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OPFP OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave previously granted, I insert in the 
Record resolutions adopted on July 16, 
1961, by the Captive Nations Week Com- 
mittee of Cleveland. I believe the 11 
resolutions adopted by the committee 
are worthy of observation by my col- 
leagues: 

RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PUBLIC FOR 
ENDORSEMENT ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK COMMEMORATION IN 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Sunpay, JULY 16, 1961 


1. The representatives of the oppressed na- 
tions by Communist tyranny, together with 
all Americans who love and cherish freedom 
above everything else, wholeheartedly en- 
dorse and support the Public Law 86-90 
passed by the 86th Congress of the United 
States. 

This law initiated American Government's 
ideological reorientation of its policy toward 
Soviet Russian Empire recognizing uncon- 
ditionally the captive nations’ right to lib- 
erty and ind ence. 

2. It is regrettable that in the past, the 
United States of America as well as the rest 
of the free world had adopted an attitude 
of no interference with the Communist Rus- 
sian and Chinese im designs, This 
policy resulted in the enslavement of almost 
1 billion people who now, more than ever 
before, look to the United States for help in 
their struggle against Communist dictator- 
ship. 
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3. The captive nations are: 


(Population 
in millions) 


4. It should be noted that there is but one 
type of communism with one single aim 
world domination—under Kremlin's leader- 
ship. In the event of war between freedom 
and slavery, all Communists, including Tito, 
will line up with Moscow just as they do in 
the United Nations whenever a conflict be- 
tween East and West arises. 

5. American public should know that the 
best friends and allies of the free world are 
the oppressed nations in the Soviet colonial 
empire who know the difference between 
liberty and slavery. Positive stand taken by 
the United States on their behalf gives these 
nations a new hope to regain their liberty 
and to join the communion of free nations. 

6. The free world must regain the confi- 
dence of all the captive nations by demon- 
strating clearly and unmistakably its soli- 
darity with all the nations which desire to 
regain freedom. This confidence progres- 
sively deteriorated since the end of World 
War II and continued to do so during the 
cold war when the Government of the So- 
viet Union carried out systematic genocidal 
acts against captive nations. The low point 
of Western prestige was reached during the 
East German uprising, the Polish uprising, 
the Hungarian, Tibetan, and Cuban revolu- 
tions against Communist oppression. The 


West stood idly by and followed traditional 


wait-and-see policy. The wholesale execu- 
tions of the anti-Communist fighters and 
Hungarian teenagers had just about broken 
all hope for any assistance from the West. 
At such times, words mean nothing if not 
followed up with a positive act. 

7. To combat the worldwide Communist 
conspiracy, the West must regain initiative 
and promote a new dynamic global strategy 
with a clear and inspiring purpose. So long 
as our approach toward Soviet Empire is 
motivated by economic and military consid- 
erations alone, the Communist leaders have 
little to fear. The most damaging weapon 
against Russian Communists is the concept 
of freedom of nations and individuals. It is 
the ideological weapon the Bolsheviks fear 
most. Only this motivation of our aim is 
capable of shaking the foundation of the 
Soviet Russian slave empire and lead to its 
downfall. This strategy based on ideologi- 
cal priority in our struggle against commu- 
nism will reassure the captive nations of 
our adherence to the principle of indivisi- 
bility of liberty. 

8. In order to achieve freedom, peace with 
justice, and friendly relations among nations 
of the world, it is necessary to unite all the 
freedom-loving people. The United States 
is a logical and recognized leader of the free 
world. We would urge, therefore, the lead- 
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ers of our Nation to take a positive stand 
on the problem of the captive nations and 
offer proposals for solutions which would 
give the people in the Communist domi- 
nated world a new vision of hope and cour- 
age to carry on the struggle against oppres- 
sors until final victory of freedom is achieved. 

9. Informed people are best prepared and 
always ready to take the necessary steps and 
actions to protect their rights and liberty. 
It is gratifying to learn and to endorse the 
newly established Institute for Soviet and 
East European Studies at John Carroll Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio—an institute where 
the study of the Russian colonial practices 
and the aspirations of the nations under the 
Communist rule will be given priority. 

10. We are pleased to endorse the newly 
established Cleveland's Council for Informa- 
tion on Communism which will promote a 
better understanding of the . Communist 
menace to our own freedom here in America. 
This council will be in a position to coordi- 
nate the efforts of many organizations fight- 
ing communism and to counterbalance the 
propaganda favorable to Communist colonial 
practices carried out in our community by 
Communists, their stooges, fellow-travelers, 
opportunists, unconditional surrenderists 
and some “experts” who had just returned 
from 2-3 weeks’ guided tour of the Soviet 
slave empire. 

11. It would be most timely to inaugurate 
an Advisory Board to the Government of the 
United States composed of the representa- 
tives of the captive nations living in free- 
dom who would gather and evaluate infor- 
mation about their respective people and 
make this information available to our Gov- 
ernment. This Board would be best fitted 
to advise on the ideological aspect of our 
policy and strategy toward the Communist 
dominated world. 


Out Where the Waste Begins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the record 
of the first 6 months of the Kennedy ad- 
ministration should make all those who 
believe in fiscal responsibility pause and 
think. Think where the demands for 
increased spending in every field is lead- 
ing the Nation. Think what continued 
deficit spending, a mounting public debt, 
and the inevitable inflationary result will 
do to to us. Unless administration de- 
mands are curbed, unless we begin to 
assume responsibility for sound money 
policies, we face bankruptcy and the 
eventual loss of all our liberties. The 
following editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune points up to what lengths 
the present administration is going in 
spending the people’s money: 

ANOTHER DEFICIT 

A Washington joke that the New Frontier 
lies “out where the waste begins“ is not 
gainsaid by the report that the 1961 fiscal 
year ending June 30, and encompassing Mr. 
Kennedy’s first months in office, closed out 
with a deficit of $3.9 billion. This is the 
26th deficit in the last 31 years. 

Mr. Kennedy can argue, of course, that he 
inherited the budget from Mr. Eisenhower, 
and he can also argue—as he has—that “fis- 
cal 1961 is clearly a recession year.“ But he 
cannot dispute that, as late as March, he was 
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predicting that the deficit would not exceed 
$2.2 billion, and that in the intervening 3- 
month interval the deficit shot up another 
$1.7 billion. 

Nor can he blame the result wholly on 
the failure of revenues to match expecta- 
tions. Since March Government spending 
climbed above estimates by 810 million 
dollars to reach total outlays of 81.5 bil- 
lion, whereas the original Eisenhower budget 
had called for total expenditures of $79.8 
billion. 

This $810 million rise within 3 months 
was solely attributable to Kennedy adminis- 
tration measures. Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon and Budget Director Bell admitted as 
much. They said the President's anti-reces- 
sion speedups in Federal procurement and 
construction accelerated spending more 
rapidly than had been foreseen. They said 
also that more farmers had come into the 
new feed grains scheme than had been antic- 
ipated, and that this had saddled the Agri- 
culture Department with $147 million more 
in charges than had been calculated. 

It is a familiar story that Presidents take 
a more optimistic view of expected tax 
receipts than is usually warranted, and that 
they tend to soft pedal spending. Thus, 
when he unveiled the 1961 budget in Janu- 
ary 1960, Mr. Eisenhower forecast a surplus 
of $4.2 billion. But spending exceeded the 
Eisenhower estimate by $1.7 billion, and 
revenue fell $6.1 billion below expectations. 

If the deficit were productive of a more 
sober mood in Washington, it could be tol- 
erated more readily. But Mr. Kennedy is 
proceeding on the assumption that there will 
be another and larger deficit, approximating 
84.4 billion, in the present fiscal year, ending 
next June. 

The forecast of spending has been put at 
around $84.2 billion by the administration, 
but this is almost certain to be well under 
the mark. Mr. Kennedy is constantly adding 
new items of expenditure, of which defense 
spending justified on the basis of the Berlin 
dispute is only one among many. Dr. Donald 
Ackerman, staff director of the Republican 
House policy committee, estimates that New 
Frontier legislation, enacted or proposed, 
would add $24.3 billion in new costs during 
the 1962 fiscal year. 

This casual approach to spending, deficits, 
and inflation shows what there is, not Mr. 
Kennedy’s thesis that the budget will be bal- 
anced “over the years of the business cycle,” 
running deficits in years of recession and 
surpluses in years of prosperity. Whatever 
kind of year is ahead, deficits would always 
seem to be ahead. 

The country is $289 billion in hock now. 
What condition it will be in after a few more 
years of Mr. Kennedy is anybody’s guess, but 
that gentleman's rosy picture of policies 
“curbing inflation, reducing the public debt, 
and freeing funds for private investment” is 
merely an example of unzipped imagination. 


Water: Precious and Polluted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article appearing in the American Feder- 
ationist of July 1961, the official publica- 
tion of the AFL-CIO. 

This article chronicles the frightful 
situation in our land with regard to our 
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dirty, foul, unsafe, and polluted waters, 
which endanger our health, foul our air, 
kill our game and fish, render our water 
recreation unsafe, eliminate our swim- 
ming, endanger our life from toxic 
poisons and bacteria, germs, and viruses 
of a hundred dangerous kinds and deter 
our industries from locating in areas 
where waters are so polluted as not to 
be industrially usable: 
WATER: PRECIOUS AND POLLUTED 


(By Eugene A. Kelly) 

America is a nation which buries its gold 
in guarded vaults below Fort Knox, Ky., and 
allows almost any citizen to help himself 
at a bargain-basement price to its most 
valuable possession, the one precious re- 
source it cannot live without—fresh water. 

Today's fastidious city dweller wrinkles 
his nose and shudders at the thought of 
medieval man, who threw his garbage out 
a window and let his sewage run down a 
ditch alongside an unpaved street. 

But Homus Americanus 1961 has grown 
so dependent on water and so reckless in 
its use that many of his streams have been 
turned into sluggishly flowing sewers, his 
cisterns run dry as the water table sinks 
every year and his beaches become so con- 
taminated that signs warn swimmers to en- 
ter the water at their own peril. 

Water pollution has produced strong reac- 
tions from those familiar with its odorous 
extent, A U.S. Senator has described our 
Streams and rivers as “a vast floating gar- 
bage can.” A St. Louis Post-Dispatch edito- 
Tial has characterized Americans as “the 
world's cleanest people,” bathing in scented 
fats and a factory’s slime”— 
treated with chemicals and put back into 
circulation, not cleaned out “reenriched.” 
Former U.S. Surgeon General Leroy E. Bur- 
ney has led the condition of our waters 
“tragic—a national disgrace.” 

As American cities expand farther and 
farther into the countryside, water becomes 
indispensable to more and more people for 
drinking, building, bathing, boating, hunt- 
ing, cooling, and manufacturing. As demand 
Tises, well water drops farther and farther 
below ground as the water table recedes a 
few inches every year and never rises. And 
Costs increase as drillers bore deeper and 
deeper for water. 

Ground water is becoming so polluted by 
detergents and insecticides and chemical 


Solutions and just plain sewage—much of it 


Untreated—that vaster quantities of chemi- 
Cals must be used before it has done its work 
and is sent on its way to be recleaned and 
reused downstream. 

How much longer can the cleaning process 
go on? Dr. Burney, then Surgeon General 
of the United States, told the White House 
Conference on Water Pollution last Decem- 
ber that detergents are not killing us, or 
making us clinically ill. 

“But how does the human body react to 
Steady doses of diluted chemicals?” he asked 
the 1,145 conferees. “What happens if the 
Concentration increases, either suddenly or 
Bradually? We cannot say we know the 
answers.” 

Dr. Burney, however, did know the an- 
Swer to those who love the status quo. He 
said emphatically: There is no cause for 
Complacency. The condition of our waters 
is a national disgrace. It is tragic for the 
World's richest, most powerful and most 
technologically advanced nation to foul its 
Own nest, limit its own growth and threaten 
the health of its people.” 

Conference delegates from all over the Na- 
tion sketched this outline of the problems 
ot water pollution in the 1960's: 
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Fifty million pounds of waste are being 
poured into U.S. watercourses daily. New 
subdivisions are building, new plants, and 
processes come into use, more water is needed 
all the time * * * 800 billion gallons a day 
in 1961, an estimated 600 billion gallons per 
day by 1980. 

New chemical processes pour pollutants 
daily into the sources of our drinking water— 
insecticides, herbicides, detergents, solvents, 
cleaners, dyes, synthetic compounds, corro- 
sive chemicals, germs, and viruses. They 
mix with human wastes and wastes from 
slaughterhouses, hospitals, canneries, and 
radioactive processes. 

Clouds of foam, blown from sewage treat- 
ment plants on windy days, point the way 
to new sources of trouble. Treatment plants 
are not adequate to the task and the wastes 
from 25 million Americans get no sewage 
treatment at all—they pour untreated into 
our rivers. 

The first explorers and missionaries to 
the New World wrote home about the most 
extraordinary experience in all their travels— 
the marvelous sweetness and purity of the 
limpid waters. Today these waters are de- 
scribed as a vast floating garbage can.“ 

How did so vast a change occur in the 
short history of so young a nation? 

The germ theory of disease, demonstrated 
in the 1870's by Lister, Koch and Pasteur, 
was unknown to America’s Founding Fath- 
ers. People in W. n’s day believed 
epidemics of tyhoid fever and cholera were 
caused by odors, vapors, and night mists. 
The English translation of the Italian word 
“malaria” is bad air. 

In the early 1800's, London authorities shut 
off a public water supply on a hunch its 
waters might be contributing to an epidemic 
of cholera. Their hunch was proved cor- 
rect—cases of cholera soon decreased in 
number. By 1879, the Massachusetts Board 
of Health had enough facts to justify a re- 
port on the connection between polluted 
water and disease. 

As the Nation grew and cities multiplied, 
residents of such communities as Pittsburgh 
and Chicago, States like Minnesota and 
Massachusetts, learned to identify the cause 
of typhoid fever epidemics as raw sewage, 
dumped into the handiest river. 

Louisville, Ky., and Lawrence, Mass., were 
among the first American cities to try out 
water filtration and chemical treatment. A 
few of the States were experimenting with 
water treatment systems about the time 
of the Spanish-American War. 

Then the job of protecting drinking water 
on trains and ships was handed over to the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Increasing com- 
plaints about water pollution led the Con- 
gress, between 1897 and 1909, to consider 
various bills authorizing the health service 
to control the pollution of water. 

But it was 1912 before Congress 
the first national water pollution control 
bill of any consequence. That bill author- 
ized the Public Health Service to investigate 
the effects of sewage pollution in major 
rivers and lakes. Six sanitary engineers 
were assigned to start an Ohio River In- 
vestigating Station at Cincinnati and that 
station today provides basic research data 
on stream pollution, 

A modern Water Pollution Control Act was 
passed by Congress in 1948. It was amended 
in 1956 but further amendments were stalled 
of in 1960 when President Eisenhower 
vetoed a bill which would have added $90 
million a year for 10 years to the $50 million 
a year authorized by Congress in 1956 to 
assist municipalities in building sewage 
treatment plants. 

Under the 1948 act and its ‘1956 amend- 
ments, the Public Health Service must carry 
on technical research and provide assistance 
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to States, municipalities, and area agencies 
to help prevent water pollution. It can take 
steps to stop pollution after holding hear- 
ings, issuing orders and bringing suit, as it 
did in the only such case on record—the case 
of St. Joseph, Mo.—after 3 years of delay. 

St. Joseph and its industries have been 
pouring raw sewage into the Missouri River 
for more than 100 years. A Public Health 
Service engineer who inspected the river re- 
ported it unsafe to come into contact with 
the water south of the city. 

The river-divides Kansas from Missouri. 
Just 24 miles south of St. Joseph, the city 
of Atchison, Kans., takes its water supply 
from the polluted river. Atchison has taken 
extraordinary pains to clean up the water, 
but with limited success. An Atchison resi- 
dent told Public Health Service at a hearing: 
“At times the chlorine content was 
such as to cause a serious odor and some 
sickness among the people in Atchison.” 

Public Health Service brought Kansas and 
Missouri health officers together in June 1957 
for a conference with St. Joseph and 18 of its 
companies. Little was accomplished until 
the Federal Government got the Missouri 
Water Pollution Board to crack down. In 
1958, St. Joseph voters defeated a bond issue 
for a treatment plant. 

In 1959, Public Health Service held a 5-day 
hearing that brought a notice to the city 
and the 18 employers to stop polluting the 
river. They were ordered to get treatment 
facilities into operation by June 1963. Again 
the voters rejected a bond issue. A newspa- 
per editorial writer applauded the voters for 
“pioneer independence.” 

St. Joseph is itself a victim of the habits 
of its northern neighbors—Public Health 
Service engineers reported floating sewage 
and gas bubbles at Sioux City, Iowa; un- 
treated packingplant wastes where the Floyd 
River flows into the Missouri; at Omaha, 
grease from the river lines the walls of the 
water settling basins and, below Omaha, 
crows ride on the grease from the city's pack- 
inghouses. 

U.S. communities have made amazing 
strides since the early 1900's in disinfecting 
water for public use. This resulted in a 
sharp decrease in death rates from water- 
borne diseases—for example, typhoid fever 
deaths dropped over a 50-year period from 
22.5 deaths per 100,000 persons to .05 per 
100,000. 

But while this was going on, the urban 
boom poured an unmanageable quantity of 
waste into streams everywhere. Odors and 
dirt appeared; fish, swimmers, boaters, and 
picnickers disappeared. Dumping of raw 
sewage in rivers uses up the oxygen supply 
and kills off oxygen-producing algae so that 
marine life dies off and slime deposits line 
sewage channels. 

Health authorities have been alarmed by 
outbreaks of disease traced to polluted 
water—yellow jaundice in Oregon and Utah, 
paralytic polio in New Jersey, a typhoid epi- 
demic in Keene, N.H. 

Shortage of water supplies is a problem 
p areas of our country like California 
and Utah. In New York City, surrounded 
by natural water courses, municipal water 
reservoirs got so low that police had to for- 
bid all washing of cars. In more than 1,000 
other communities, police cars patroled the 
streets in 1957 warning citizens not to water 
their lawns until after dark. 

Some communities, like Greater Toronto, 
have achieved a large measure of success in 
coping with water shortages and pollution 
by banding together into regional organiza- 
tions, Others are moving in that direction, 
as in Ohio where the Lake Erie Watershed 
Conservation Foundation is working to 
amend the State laws to permit chartering 
of a water authority which would pump 
water from Lake Erie to parched inland areas. 
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Last November the AFL-CIO issued a 
warning of the dangers of pollution and 
called for a “national water policy solidly in- 
tegrated with a national resources and en- 
ergy policy.” 

The White House Conference the follow- 
ing month adopted a 30-point program to 
meet the problem. It proposed that: 

The goal of pollution abatement be ap- 
proached only by a positive policy of keep- 
ing waters as clean as possible, as opposed 
to the negative policy of attempting to use 
the full capacity of water to assimilate 
waste. 

The Nation adopt this water credo; users 
of water do not have an inherent right to 
pollute; users of public waters have a re- 
sponsibility for returning them as nearly 
clean as is technically possible; prevention 
of pollution is as important as control. 

Planning for the comprehensive develop- 
ment of each major area be established as a 
fixed national policy. It should include 
consideration of all important industrial 
sites and a systematic program of water 
flow regulation. 

Reservoir sites be identified and acquired 
at an early date in planning. Funds must 
be budgeted also for soil conservation, sedi- 
ment control and salinity control. Public 
policy must formally recognize the recrea- 
tion value of water resources as a full part- 
ner with other values. 

Water pollution control p on 
State and interstate streams continue to be 
the responsibility of State agencies, sup- 
ported by adequate budgets and staffs. 
State laws should be strengthened where 
necessary to give authority to State agencies 
to build treatment plants. 

Specified steps be taken to meet the pol- 
lution backlog by 1970, to encourage industry 
to install needed treatment facilities and to 
enlarge research and training programs. 

The White House Conference was followed 
by a special message from President Ken- 
nedy in which the President recounted our 
resources, Our problems, and the need for a 
unified Federal program. Even under con- 
servative projections, Kennedy said, we face 
a future of “critical shortages and handi- 
caps.” 

By the year 2000, a U.S. population of 300 
million—nearly doubled in 40 years—will 
need greater supplies of water, timber, farm 
products, minerals, fuels, energy, and out- 
door recreation opportunities. 

This is not, the President told Congress, a 
matter of concern for only one section. All 
those who fish and hunt, who build indus- 
trial centers, who require water for any pur- 
pose—every citizen has a stake in a sound 
resources program, he said. 

Announcing plans for a new look at our 
national resources by a new Presidential Ad- 
visory Committee on Natural Resources, the 
Director of the Budget and the National 
Academy of Sciences, Kennedy asserted that 
pollution of U.S. watercourses has “reached 
alarming proportions.” 

“To meet all needs—domestic, agricultural, 
industrial, recreational—we shall have to use 
and reuse the same water, main 
quality as well as quantity,” he said. “In 
many areas we need new sources of supply— 
but we must protect the supplies we have. 

“Present corrective efforts are not ade- 
quate. This year a total of $350 million will 
be spent on municipal waste treatment 
works, but $600 million is required annually 
to keep pace with the rate of pollution. 

“Industry is lagging far behind in its 
treatment of wastes,” 

The President's recommendations have 
just been largely enacted by Congress, The 
6-year, $570-million program provides $80 
million in Federal grants the first year, $90 
million the second and $100 million a year 
for the remaining 4 years to help communi- 
ties build sewage treatment plants. 
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The new legislation bolsters Government 
powers to prevent pollution, broadens re- 
search activity and increases funds for the 
experimental conversion of salt water—a 
development that takes on greater im- 
portance as the water demand races the 
supply. 

This potentially revolutionary develop- 
ment recently moved closer to fulfillment 
when President Kennedy, at his desk in the 
White House, pushed a button to start an 
experimental salt water conversion plant in 
Freeport, Tex., on the gulf coast. The Na- 
tion’s first plant may prove more important, 
the President said, than putting a man into 
space, 

The national dream of water enough for 
all can be accomplished, authorities are 
agreed, not by Federal action alone but 
through full participation and coopera- 
tion of State and local governments, labor 
and other citizen groups and private 
industry. 


The Debt—How It Grows 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Ottawa (Kans.) Herald of Sat- 
urday, July 22, 1961. 

Forceful and to the point, this edi- 
torial contains some interesting com- 
mentary on what is probably the most 
vexing of our national problems—the na- 
tional debt, and how it grows. I am 
pleased to be able to call this editorial 
to the attention of my colleagues: 

Tur Dest—How It Grows 

The U.S. Treasury Department with can- 
did amazement announces that the budg- 
et deficit for the last year, ending June 30, 
1961, exceeded all forecasts. 

The deficit for the year was $3.9 billion. 
Or, in other words, Uncle Sam collected 
$77.6 billion but spent $81.5 billion. 

The reason for the amazement was officials 
hadn’t expected that big a deficit. It means 
the Government's rate of spending the past 
few months was higher than even the free- 
handed Democrats thought possible. 

Uncle Sam is sort of in a position similar 
to the man building a house. After his wife 
adds a few extras and the bills begin rolling 
in, the house costs half again what the 
architect sald it would. 

But, to use a trite phrase, it’s only money. 
We'll just add that deficit onto the already 
huge national debt and go busting ahead. 

Few of us are concerned with that national 
debt. It's so big we can't comprehend, or 
remember, how mountainous it is. 

Recently, at Lawrence, we heard the chief 
economist for the Federal Reserve bank at 
Kansas City speak on the U.S. banking sys- 
tem. 


Asked what single monetary problem wor- 
ried him the most, he answered quickly, 
“The national debt.” 

He compared it to a mushroom in wet 
weather. “It just doesn’t sit there. It 
draws interest and gets bigger every single 
day.” 

Unlike a mushroom, when the sun comes 
out, it won't dry up and blow away. 
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Governors Favor Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion—Find No Federal Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEVELAND M. BAILEY 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernors of our States recently conducted 
a conference, one of the regularly sched- 
uled such meetings, in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii. They adopted a number of resolu- 
tions, including one calling upon 
Congres to enact a Federal-aid-to-edu- 
cation program. 

I had intended to include this resolu- 
tion as a part of my remarks, but it has 
already appeared in the Recorp. Our 
former colleague, the distinguished ma- 
jority leader of the other body, has 
placed this resolution in the Recorp on 
Friday, July 14, and it may be found on 
page 11640. 

Secretary Ribicoff of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare pre- 
pared an address for the Governors, 
which was read for him by Assistant 
Secretary Quigley on June 27, 1961. I 


quote the following two paragraphs from 


Secretary Ribicoff’s remarks: 

There has been distributed to each of you 
a paper, prepared by our Department, which 
gives the details of Federal aid to education 
paid in each of your States—for fiscal 1959— 
the latest complete figures. The total an- 
nual expenditure exclusive of loans, was 
nearly $2% billion. This year the figures 
are even higher. I want you to look at the 
funds each of your States received under 
all of these federally aided programs. I want 
you to tell me if you know of a single in- 
stance of Federal control of education be- 
cause of these expenditures. And I would 
also like those who oppose the School As- 
sistance Act of 1961 to tell me which of 
these existing programs they would like to 
have withdrawn. 

Are you opposed to receiving funds for 
land-grant colleges, for vocational educa- 
tion, for National Defense Education Act 
loans and fellowships, for school construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries in federally im- 
pacted areas? 


I have checked HEW and find that as 
of this morning no Governor has cited 
any instance of Federal control of edu- 
cation under the programs listed. 

Mr. Speaker, I include as a part of my 
remarks the same State-by-State break- 
down that was distributed to the Gov- 
ernors by Secretary Ribicoff. I invite 
the attention of my colleagues to it and 
ask them whether they know of an in- 
stance in their States or their districts 
where, under these programs, there has 
been any Federal control. 

I draw two conclusions from all this. 

First. A majority of the State Gover- 
nors have, in effect, petitioned Congress 
to enact a program of Federal assistance 
for public elementary and secondary 
schools, 

Second. No Governor has been able to 
find any instance in his State where the 
Federal dollar has been followed by Fed- 
eral control. 

The table follows: 
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American Missionaries Still Our Most 
Important Export . 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 

Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in spite 
of the billions of dollars we have sent 
abroad in recent years in the form of 
foreign aid, our best export is still those 
who go forth to teach the word of God 
and to administer Christian charity to 


all who thirst. As a gentle reminder of 
how important is the image we create 
of the United States I include, as a part 
of my remarks, an editorial from the 
magazine Friar: 

A DIFFERENT IMAGE or THE UNITED STATES 

Every other visitor who comes to our 
shores says one of two things about our 
national image in the eyes of his country- 
men. We are either (a) doing too little for 
the rest of the world, or (b) doing it for 
our own mean, ma tic reasons. 

The following letter, written to Friar by 
@ native of Uruguay, Padre Anibal of Parro- 
quia de Nuestra Senora del Carmen, in Car- 
melo, Uruguay, helps to balance the account. 

On the night before Christmas, we put 
the final touches to the crib, and then I 


waited all evening by the confessional for 
prospective communicants at the midnight 
mass, But no one appeared, 

A large crowd came for the mass, most 
of whom had not been around since All 
Souls’ Day. Groups of children sang and 
danced before the crib. This went on for 
2 hours until, at 3 o'clock, someone sug- 
gested stopping. The youngsters would have 
preferred dancing until daybreak. 

At was good to observe the devotion of 
the people, but it would have been better 
to see them come in numbers to receive 
their new-born King. Perhaps this ideal 
will be reached after some years of preach- 
ing and them devotion to the Eu- 
charist, a devotion that is decidedly want- 
ing in these poor people. They will sing and 
dance and walk in processions, but they will 
not receive the sacraments.’ 


1961 


“Those three paragraphs are taken from 
the diary of an American missionary. To 
reach his missionary station, he journeyed 
200 miles by bus from Puno to Macusani. 
There he mounted a mule to follow the trails 
to Ayapata, one of the Puno mission stations. 
He came from Arlington, Mass., to serve a 
remote Indian community lost in Bolivia’s 
sierra, 

“That is the kind of missionary your coun- 
try has sent us. 

“If a tourist were to plan a vacation trip 
to Latin America, he probably would include 
Places like Rio, Brasilia, Buenos Aires, and 
Montevideo, but he would not find American 
missionaries there. If you want to see them, 
you must go to the jungles of the Amazon 
River and the Paraguyan Chaco, to the 
heights of La Paz in Bolivia and to the low- 
lands of the Mosquito Coast in Central 
America. There they are—in the roughest 
Places and among the unimportant people of 
Latin America. You will have to reach them 
by mulepack through mountain trails or by 
canoe through swift rivers. You can do it if 
you are brave enough. 

“Your American missionaries are writing 
in these places a glorious page of church his- 
tory. Maybe I am wrong, but I think they 
are writing the most stirring missionary 
Story of the 20th century. 

“Do we Latin Americans know about this 
missi effort? 

“Well, it is hard to answer for 200 million 
People. I think we are beginning to know 
about it. And we are beginning to under- 
Stand you and admire you. 

“Our high school boys read in their geog- 
Taphy textbook about the hard living condi- 
tions of Amazonia: “The annual average 
temperature is above 77° F. Rains are abun- 
dant in the Amazon Basin, from 2.000 to 
3.000 millimeters a year.’ Our high school 
boys learn that in Amazonia ‘the jungle is 
compact. ‘The only openings are the rivers, 
Which man has used to penetrate into that 
green hell” where he could be lost and 
buried.’ 


“The average Latin American knows of the 
inhuman living conditions in the jungles and 
Swamps, and of the dangers of the wild lands 
of Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Guatemala, and 
Peru, the kingdom of mosquitoes and snakes. 
The average Latin American knows that you 
have to be a hero to go there. 

“And that is precisely what the mission- 
aries you have sent us are. 

“If you walk along the streets of this little 

ruguayan city of Carmelo this afternoon, 
You will see the posters placed everywhere by 
the Communists: ‘Yanquis imperalistas go 
home.’ ‘Don’t touch Cuba.’ That is one kind 
of propaganda. 

But there is another kind of propaganda, 
the one your missionaries are placing up on 
dur highest mountains and down in our 
Wildest jungles: the cross and the crucified. 

Some months ago, during an interna- 
tional meeting of the Christian Family Move- 
ment held in Montevideo, I had an oppor- 
tunity to witness something that I will never 
forget. Most of the Latin American coun- 
tries were represented. Bolivia's delegate 
Was an American missionary, a wonderful 
Priest who showed in soul and body the 
Marks of the hardships of missionary life. 
When his turn came, his eyes were shining 
With tears as he said: ‘I belong to Bolivia 
because my people live in Bolivia. I ask of 
you a prayer for the Bolivian people, who 
Seas” close to the skies and so far from 


“For us Latin Americans, this is your best 
Counterpropaganda."" 

It is regrettable that businessmen and 
Professors who play at dollar diplomacy, and 
we think our best ambassadors are Holly- 

films and Harlem trumpets, did not 
get Padre Anibal’s letter in their mail. 
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Abuses of the U.S. Patent System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RICHARD I. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, I introduced a bill (H.R. 6811) 
which is aimed at correcting an abuse 
of the patent system that in recent years 
has victimized a number of manufac- 
turers in this country. Under present 
law the Federal Government may—and 
often does—purchase from foreign pro- 
ducers who make use of American 
patents without licenses or other ar- 
rangements with the patent owners. 
This bill would prohibit Government of- 
ficials from making any purchases of 
items produced with the use of an Amer- 
ican patent unless the American patent 
owner has granted the firm a license. 
The objective of my bill is simple and 
clear. It states that nothing in section 
1498 of title 28, United States Code, 
“shall be construed to authorize the use 
or manufacture by or for the United 
States of any invention described in and 
covered by a patent of the United States, 
which has not previously been held in- 
valid by an unappealed or unappealable 
judgment or decree of a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction, without license of 
the owner thereof.” 

I have also considered the special situ- 
ation of the Department of Defense. An 
exception is made for the Secretary of 
Defense when “he shall determine in the 
case of each such invention that the 
national security of the United States 
requires such use or manufacture.” 

Within the last week a situation has 
developed which would seem to lend offi- 
cial government support to the purpose 
for which I have introduced my bill, H.R. 
6811. The Treasury Department is now 
making an investigation to determine 
whether Italian pharmaceutical manu- 
facturers, using American drug patents 
without licenses or payment of royalties, 
are selling their products to the U.S. 
Government at far below the domestic 
bulk price of these products in Italy. 

I should at this point wish to read into 
the Recor the full text of the Treasury 
Department's press release of July 12, 
announcing its initial public action in 
this matter. 

“The Treasury Department has instructed 
customs field officers to withhold appraise- 
ment of tetracycline tablets and capsules 
from Italy, pending a determination as to 
whether this merchandise is being sold in 
the United States at less than fair value. 
Notice to this effect has been published in 
the Federal Register. 

Under the Antidumping Act, determina- 
tion of sales in the United States at less 


-than fair value would require reference of 


the case to the Tariff Commission, which 
would consider whether American industry 
was being injured. Both dumping price and 
injury must be shown to justify a finding of 
dumping under the law. 

The complaint in this case was received 
on February 16, 1961. Available information 
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indicates that the dollar value of imports of 
this merchandise from Italy received during 
1960 was approximately $1,031,000. 


What is the significance of this 
Treasury action? What may it lead to? 
Initially, Treasury has withheld ap- 
praisal of the most recent shipments. If 
later, Treasury finds evidence of dump- 
ing in this situation, it will turn over its 
findings to the Tariff Commission. That 
Commission then would decide whether 
an American firm or industry had been 
hurt by such dumping. If the Com- 
mission’s decision is that no injury has 
been shown, the action would be dropped. 
But if the decision is yes, the Italian 
producers—or the Military Medical Sup- 
ply Agency, the Federal office through 
whom these products were purchased 
from Italian sources—would be held 
liable for an equalizing duty for the 
shipments of tetracycline under consid- 
eration. I am told that this penalty 
might run as high as $500,000, and would 
be determined as being the difference be- 
tween the price at which the product is 
imported into this country and the price 
at which the product sells in the same 
relative quantities on the Italian do- 
mestic market. 


I should like to point out that my bill, 
H.R. 6811, is one of general application. 
It would apply to all situations where 
American patentholders are victimized 
by patent pirates who would then com- 
pete for Government contracts. The sit- 
uation I have outlined to you above ap- 
plies only to one industry. It can happen 
to many. I believe the concerns pre- 
sented by my bill are sufficient to war- 
rant the support of every Member of 
this House. I would urge each and 
every Member to support my measure. 


Outstanding Secondary Teachers Receive 
Harvard Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. DAVID S. KING 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
quality education being a major consid- 
eration of the House of Representatives 
and of the Nation at this time, it seems 
advisable to call to your attention a sig- 
nificant recent step toward the achieve- 
ment of this important goal. A new pro- 
gram established at Harvard University 
this year under the administration of 
the committee on the improyement of 
teaching is reported in the Salt Lake 
Tribune for June 6, 1961, with editorial 
comment by the same paper on June 8: 
HARVARD GROUP CHOOSES SALT LAKE TEACHER 

FOR AWARD 

Mrs. Hazel J. Witcomb has been se- 
lected by the Harvard Committee on Teach- 
ing as a Career to receive one of four 
awards for distinguished secondary school 
teachers. 
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A cash award of $1,250 and a scroll will 
be presented to her at the Harvard Uni- 
versity commencement June 15. 

She was nominated for the award by Har- 
vard senior Thomas Bodenheimer, son of 
Mr, and Mrs. Edgar Bodenheimer 1451 
Uintah Cl. (1445 East) 

The seniors had been asked to nominate 
a teacher whom they had had in private, 
parochial, or public schools, and who “had 
meant something in their lives.” 

Mr. Bodenheimer will graduate with 
honors ‘and will continue his studies at 
Harvard Medical College. 

Mrs. Witcomb retired from teaching Fri- 
day. She has been at East High School 
since 1944. In 1960, the Utah Federation 
of Women’s Clubs elected her “Representa- 
tive Teacher of the Year.” 


A TEACHER Is "RATED" 


Who is qualified to rate a teacher’s work? 

A committee engaged in evaluating teach- 
ing merit does well to consult former stu- 
dents out of school long enough to develop 
objectivity. 

The Harvard Committee on Teaching as 
a Career has done just that. A few weeks 
ago it announced plans to honor four out- 
standing teachers in the secondary schools, 
public and private, throughout the coun- 
try. Thomas Bodenheimer, honor graduate 
this month at Harvard University, heard 
about the event and remembered his Ameri- 
can social studies classes at Salt Lake City’s 
East High School. He nominated Mrs. 
Hazel J. Witcomb, his former teacher, for 
the honor. Other former students, parents, 
and educators followed through. As a re- 
sult, Mrs. Witcomb will receive a cash award 
of $1,250 and a scroll recognizing her teach- 
ing work. 

Mrs. Witcomb retired this month after 
teaching 17 years at East High which, inci- 
dentally, has been rated as one of the coun- 
try’s excellent schools. 

Mrs. Witcomb has a reputation among her 
students as a “tough” teacher. But she has 
been less concerned with her short-term 
reputation than in sparking interest in 
American and world affairs in the perspec- 
tive of history. She has given teaching that 
extra something that is so hard to measure. 

A world traveler, Mrs. Witcomb translated 
her personal observations to sprightly class- 
room discussions, and many debates began 
in her classes have been continued at family 
dinner tables later in the evening. She also 
has worked on worthy programs outside the 
classroom. Many admirers are delighted that 
her work is to receive appropriate recog- 
nition. 


Further information is reported in the 
commencement issue of the Harvard 
Crimson, June 15, 1961, the late issue 
of which also reports the honorary de- 
grees conferred upon 12 leaders in gov- 
ernments and in éducation. 

Pusey To Honor Four HIGH SCHOOL TEACH- 
ERS NOMINATED EY 1961 

Four secondary school teachers nominated 
earlier this spring by their former students 
in the class of 1961 are being honored by the 
university this week. 

President Pusey will give distinguished 
secondary teaching awards and checks for 
$1,250 this morning to Max Levine, of Bos- 
ton Latin School, a member of the 50th 
reunion class, who taught French; Mrs. Laura 
K, Durkee, of Rivers High School, Charles- 
ton, S.., who teaches Latin; Mrs. J. Hazel 
Witcomb, of East High School, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, who teaches American history; 
and Raymond Alf, of the Webb School of 
California, Claremont, Calif., who teaches 
science. 

Yesterday the four met with the students 
who nominated them to be photographed 
on the steps of Widener. Then they at- 
tended a luncheon in their honor at the 
Harkness Quadrangle hosted by Francis M. 
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Rogers, professor of romance languages and 
literature; received cocktails with members 
of the committee on awards for 

secondary teaching at the home of Harold C. 
Martin, director of general education A; and 
had dinner at the Club Henry IV, before 
attending the Glee Club and band concert, 

After President Pusey makes the awards at 
8:30 a.m. today in his office in Massachu- 
setts Hall and after the commencement ex- 
ercises at 9:30 am,, the teachers will dine 
with the students who nominated them. 

Levine, who last year completed 45 years 
of teaching at the country's oldest public 
school, was nominated by three Harvard stu- 
dents. He will eat at Leverett House. 

Mrs. Durkee was nominated by Carl I. 
Gable, Jr., 1961. She will be his guest in 
Eliot House. Mrs. Witcomb will have lun- 
cheon at Kirkland House with her former 
student, Thomas S. Bodenheimer, 1961. Alf 
was nominated by John D. Patrick, 1961. 
The two will eat at Dunster House, 

In making the awards, the faculty com- 
mittee on awards for distinguished secondary 
teaching chose teachers who had a signifi- 
cant impact on their students. Describing 
the awards, Edwin H. Sauer, assoclate pro- 
fessor of education and chairman of the 
committee, said, “It is our good fortune 
that, through the Harvard student body, 
we can find teachers in all parts of the coun- 
try who have given special meaning to their 
work, and thus we can recognize a few of 
the thousands of fine teachers who set to- 
day's youth on the path to future responsi- 
ble citizenship.” 

The awards, made possible by an anony- 
mous doctor, will be given annually. 

The faculty committee includes Frank B. 
Friedel,. Jr., professor of history, in addi- 
tion to Sauer, Martin, and Rogers. 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G, HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HALL, Mr, Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I insert in the 
Recorp the following “Report From 
Washington” sent to my constituents 
this past week: 

Amidst the current controversy over how 
much the Congress should approve for for- 
eign aid, and for how long, it might be well 
for us to pause and remember our own ex- 
perience as an underdeveloped nation in 
1776. 


Following the Revolutionary War we were 
a nation full of hope and ambition, but with 
our economic resources virtually exhausted 
as a result of our struggle for freedom. ` 

Our foreign aid was limited to a few small 
loans which we promptly paid off. I doubt 
that our slaves would have met the defini- 
tion of foreign aid and our technical as- 
sistance consisted chiefly of Benjamin Frank- 
Iin's ability to serve as host to Lafayette of 
France. 

As an underdeveloped nation emerging 
from the throes of colonialism, we received 
less direct financial help in our first 20 years 
than we have bestowed on many other na- 
tions in a single day—even allowing for in- 
filiation. 

Did we suffer from our lack of foreign aid? 

Obviously not. 

We learned that our own two feet were the 
strongest pillars we had. We worked, strug- 
gled, invested in our own future, took risks, 
and became the strongest Nation on earth. 
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Today, many in our new administration 
would deny that same lesson to many of our 
friends. 

They would have us provide a crutch that 
would forever encourage other countries to 
rely on us, instead of developing their own 
resources to the fullest extent, as we did. 

Our foreign aid program has multiplied to 
such proportions that It is impossible for 
the average taxpayer to comprehend its size. 

Some say we can buy new friends with 
wiser management of the billions we are now 
spending. This is utter fallacy on the part 
of those who do not understand the inborn 
characteristics of bureaucrats who have spent 
$84 billion on foreign aid since 1944. 

Every time we establish a new agency to 
administer foreign aid, we create a new em- 
pire dedicated to the hiring of more and 
more employees at higher and higher sal- 
arles, with a built-in capacity to devise new 
programs to justify its own existence. It is 
virtually impossible to discharge them from 
public service. 

Every time we have failed to prevent the 
spread of socialism or communism, we have 
listened to those who said we did not spend 
enough or it did not have proper planning. 
In many cases we have actually subsidized 
Communist countries. We are doing so to- 
day. 

Surely the time has arrived when the 
American people realize that our efforts to 
strengthen the free world on a foundation 
of American dollars is doomed to failure. 
We cannot buy culture or purchase loyalty- 

After World War II Soviet Russia had only 
military force and her total effort was di- 
rected at the rebuilding of her own war-torn 
economy. Ironically, the greatest strides 
made by the Communists in their spread of 
influence occurred while the Russians were 
spending virtually nothing outside their 
own boundaries, and while we were spend- 
ing billions. 

Our commitments may be too great to 
bring the program to an immediate halt. 
Certain areas of technical assistance and 
self-liquidating loans may deserve to be con- 
tinued, and certainly we should encourage 
private capital to invest in sound develop- 
ment. 

But, I agree with those back home who 
write and ask me why we are shipping $37 
million worth of farm commodities to Com- 
munist Yugoslavia, or why we are building. 
jointly with Russia a $168 million power 
dam on the Volta River in pro-Communist 
Ghana. 

I believe we owe the other free nations 
of the world the same opportunity which 
was ours 185 years ago. We owe them our 
firm moral support, our military deterrent 
against armed aggression, technical assist- 
ance, private investment, etc. 

But it is time to stop deceiving ourselves, 
and them, that billions of dollars appro- 
priated by the Congress can defeat com- 
munism. Communism is an idea (a god- 
less one—by definition) and it must be 
defeated with ideas, sweat, personal con- 
viction, and action, not merely dollars; 

Durwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


The Threat of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, we Texans 
are justifiably proud of our wonderful 
school system, a system which has been 
developed through the efforts of the par- 
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ents and the local community. Texas 
takes second place to no other State 
in the caliber of our young people. Our 
Students are alert to the affairs of the 
world and articulate in expressing them- 
Selves on the pertinent issues of the day. 
As a case in point, I would like to in- 
clude as the heart of my remarks an edi- 
torial written for the Lakewood Letter, 
the schoo] paper at Lakewood Elemen- 
tary School in Dallas by one of my 
younger constituents, Miss Becky Hamil- 
ton. Becky was in the seventh grade 
when the editorial was published in May 
and will enter the J. L. Long Junior High 
School in September. Becky's under- 
Standing of the Communist threat to the 
free world gives credit to a much older 
Person: 
THE THREAT or COMMUNISM 
(By Becky Hamilton) 

The threat of communism is very great in 
the United States as in the world. Within 
Jour decades communism has grown from 
simply a thought to the absolute domination 
of nearly a billion people. It now controls 
One-third of mankind. Soviet communism is 
On the wildest and most reckless rampage of 
its ugly career. Primary target is the United 
States. The survival of the United States 
er the survival of many smaller coun- 

es. 


Communist successes in Latin America 
have been won largely by default. There 
are 2 important Communists training cen- 
ters in Peiping, China, that have sent over 
300 Chinese Communist agents, disguised as 
students, journalists and other individuals to 
Latin America. The Communists have set up 
other g schools not only in Latin 
rence and Asia but in the United States 

We can't win against communism without 
Understanding it. I am convinced that we 
can do far more to meet the threat if the 
People of the United States truly understand 
the nature and purposes of communism, and 
the means Communist leaders are using to 
accomplish their aims. 


A Memorial Day Address by Rev. Otto 
B. Duckworth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I should like 
to include in the Recorp a Memorial Day 
address delivered at Rifle, Colo., by the 
Reverend Otto B. Duckworth. Reverend 
Duckworth’s address, which has just 
Come to my attention, represents a new 
approach for an address of this kind and 
as such I believe that it merits the 
attention of the Memtbers. 

The address follows: , 

A Memontan Dax ADDRESS BEFORE THE AMERI- 

san 4 Lesion aT Rrrir, Coto.’ May 30, 


(By Otto B. Duckworth) 

America is another name for the Kingdom 
Of God operating in the affairs of men, where 
Certain basic, fundamental principals ap- 
Proved of God are at work. 

4s we stand today in the presence of our 

ic dead let us discover how men came 
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to be partners with God in the creation of 
the great American Nation. In beginning, 
let us turn the pages of Holy Scripture and 
journey over the years with God's chosen as 
they seek to establish His will upon the 
earth. 

In the 12th chapter of Genesis, verses 1, 2, 
3, we.read of a devout man, Abraham, had 
received a call from God to go from his home 
into a new land and there begin to establish 
a new race and a new way of life under God's 
direction and leadership. The Scripture 
reads, “Now the Lord had said to Abraham, 
go from thy country and your kindred and 
your father's house to the land that I will 
show you. And I will make of you a great 
nation, and I will bless you and make your 
name great, so that you will be a blessing. 
I will bless those who bless you, and him who 
curse you I will curse; and by you all the 
families of the earth will bless themselves.” 

Abraham was obedient to ‘the heavenly 
voice and taking his family and goods began 
& journey that brought him into a new land, 
later to be known as Palestine, the home of 
a great people, the Hebrew people. 

Abraham had a son Isaac. Isaac had 
two sons, Jacob and Esau. Twelve sons 
were born to Jacob. Later God changed 
Jacob's name to Israel so that his 12 sons 
became known as the children of Israel, a 
name to be carried by the people of the 
race. 

Famine came to the land of Jacob so that 
he and his family had to go down to Egypt 
to buy bread. Here they (these Hebrew 
people) stayed and were made slaves for a 
period of some 400 years, being liberated by 
one of God's noble men, Moses. It was 
under Moses’ leadership that these descend- 
ants of Abraham were welded into a new 
nation. The constitution for these people 
was the “Ten Commandments," a code of 
holy ethics and divine commandments for 
worship and living that has been the basis 
for stable cultures since that time for those 
whose faith was in God. 

Established in their own land these peo- 
ple developed their religious life under the 
direction of their divinely called leaders to 
such a force of unity that nothing could 
tear them asunder and so preserved them 
as a people over the centuries to be a bless- 
ing to all people everywhere as they led the 
world to find and know God as Creator and 
Father. 

Speaking by inspiration, the Hebrew 
prophets told of a time when their nation 
through the birth of Jesus the Christ, the 
anointed of God, through the line of David 
would bless the “world and that all men 
everywhere would have life and have it more 
abundantly through Him. 

As the Scriptures foretold, and in the full- 
ness of time, Jesus the Christ was-born and 
through Him light and immortality were 
brought into the world. “In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.“ 

Standing of the Mount of Olivet at the 
time of His ascension, Jesus commissioned 
His disciples to go out into all the world 
with the “Good News“ of the gospel. In 
Matthew 28: 18, 19, 20, we read And Jesus 
came and said to them, all authority in 
heaven and on earth hath been given to Me. 
Go therefore and make disciples of all na- 
tions, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and the Son and the Holy Spirit, 
teaching them to observe all that I have 
commanded you; and lo, I am with you 
always, even to the end of the world.” 

These disciples, obedient to the divine 
admonition, moved out into the world with 
such power and zeal that great numbers 
began to be converted to Christ, and these 
new Christians to become missionaries to 
yet others, and these, to still others, as they 
carried the Good News of the gospel across 
the land and so began to lay the foundations 
of the Kingdom of God upon the earth. By 
the end of the century there were hundreds 
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of thousands of followers of Christ living 
and expressing the will of God in a way that 
was an example to all the world. 

As these disciples and early missionaries 
came into being as a guide and inspiration 
for the men and women of that time and for 
all future generations, that part of the sacred 
Scriptures known as the New Testament came 
into being. Also, as a result of the labors 
of these servants of God, the borders of the 
Kingdom moved ever westward until the 
westernmost point of Europe was reached, 
and from here early in the 17th century a 
devout group of servants of the Most High 
stepped into a little ship, the Mayflower, and 
sailed away toward the setting sun as mis- 
sionaries to a new world. 

There must have been a halo about that 
little ship as these inspired men and women 
read their Bibles and lifted their voices in 
hymns of praise and in prayer and sought 
guidance of their God. 

There came a day when these Pilgrims 
looked out over the deck of their little ship 
to see the shores of their new home, the 
land to which they had been led, the land 
which through them was to receive and re- 
veal the concept of the Kingdom of God in a 
way to become the glory and inspiration of 
all men everywhere. 

Before these Pilgrims left their ship to go 
ashore to begin building the new settlement, 
they went into the cabin for prayer and 
meditation, Out of these sessions of prayer 
and study came the “Mayflower Compact,” 
the authority for the first purely democratic 
government in the world to be the dynamic 
for the future in the new land. A part of 
that compact reads as follows: “* * done 
by these presents solemnly and mutually in 
the presence of God, and one another cove- 
nant and combine ourselves together into 
a civil body politic for our better ordering 
and preservation and furtherance of the ends 
aforesaid; and by virtue hereof to enact, con- 
stitute, and frame such just and equal laws, 
ordinances, acts, constitutions, and offices 
from time to time as shall be thought most 
meet and convenient for the general good 
of the colony.” 

This concept was to be the guide light 
for the people in the Colonies along the At- 
lantic coast as they moved to establish their 
government. 


The Declaration of Independence reveals 
and expresses this Christian understanding 
as it states a fundamental faith in God and 
in man as a child of God, and in the second 
paragraph of the document, as, “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; 
among these are life, liberty and pursuit of 
happiness; that, to secure these rights gov- 
ernments are instituted among men deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

As in the Mayflower Compact and in the 
Declaration of Independence, so in the Con- 
stitution the Christian concept of God's care 
and guidance and the equality of all men was 
incorporated and outlined in such detail as 
to bring into being the world’s finest ex- 
ample of democratic procedure and guaran- 
tee of democratic freedom. Let us quote the 
preamble of the Constitution: 

“We the people of the United States in 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for the common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

For the founders of this Nation, the world’s 
greates example of democratic freedoms, 
were Godly men, Christians, well grounded 
in knowledge of the Bible and men of prayer 
and faith, who dally sought the guidance of 
the Father of men. 
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From the beginning it was necessary for 
Americans, from time to time, to defend this 
democratic way of life by force of arms and 
in this defense the Nation often found itself 
engaging in war. It was of these Nation's 
hero—defenders that Lincoln spoke in his 
Gettysburg address. 

Today, on this Memorial Day, as we pause 
to pay tribute to our Nation’s hero-dead we 
are thinking of all those who served, in all 
wars, and sacrificed that America might live, 
served in all wars from Valley Forge even 
until this present moment. Today we pay 
tribute to them, to those who lle in the 
sacred soil of the cemeteries over the world, 
where American heroes sleep. 

As we stand in the presence of their mem- 
ory and reverently bow before their sacrifice 
and devotion let us read from the words of 
President Lincoln's Gettysburg Address“: 

“But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedi- 
cate—we cannot consecrate—we cannot hal- 
low—this ground. The brave men, living 
and dead, who struggled here, have con- 
secrated it far above our poor power to add 
or detract. The world will little note nor 
long remember what we say here, but it can 
never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living, rather, to be dedicated here 
to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. 
It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from 
these honored dead we take increased devo- 
tlon to that cause for which they gave the 
last full measure of devotion; that we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died in vain, that this Nation, under God, 
shall have a new birth of freedom; and that 
Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth.” 

So, standing here today, with our Bibles 
open before us and a prayer upon our lips 
for guidance, a prayer that our devotion and 
courage may be equal to that of our hero 
dead, do pledge ourselves to the support and 
defense of that “Government of the people, 
by the people, (and) for the people” of which 
Lincoln wrote, that it shall continue to be 
the guide light of democratic freedoms to 
all the peoples of the earth. 


There Is 5 Marked Need for Maximum 
Mobility in Both Our Conventional and 
Retaliatory Military Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently my good friend, Rear Adm. John 
S. McCain, Jr., U.S. Navy commander, 
Amphibious Training Command, U.S. At- 
lantic Fleet, Little Creek, Norfolk, Va., 
wrote me concerning the scheduled am- 
phibious landing of over 800 NROTC 
midshipmen on August 3 at Camp Pen- 
dleton located 2 miles south of Virginia 
Beach, Va. 

According to Admiral McCain, the 
purpose of fhis amphibious warfare 
training is to demonstrate the seaborne 
striking capability of the United States 
Navy and Marine Corps. In this connec- 
ticn, Admiral McCain wrote me a let- 
ter dated July 13, 1961, in which he 
stressed the marked need for maximum 
mobility in both our conventional and 
retaliatory forces. 
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Following are excerpts from Admiral 
McCain’s letter: 

Today there is a marked need for maximum 
mobility in both our conventional and re- 
tallatory forces. The President said in his 
state of the Union message, “I have, there- 
fore, instructed the Secretary of Defense 
to reappraise our entire defense strategy 
and the adequacy, modernization and mo- 
bility of our present conventional and nu- 
clear forces and weapons systems in the light 
of present and future dangers.” Seapower 
is a mobile means of projecting our na- 
tional power. This can be done from any 
place on the seven seas onto those land areas 
where circumstances dictate, Virtually no 
place on earth is safe from attack by sea. 
Furthermore, seaborne striking forces have 
the decisive advantage of constant motion. 
Simply stated, moving targets are more diffi- 
cult to locate and destroy than fixed ob- 
jectlves. s 

Seapower gives to the Nation an instru- 
ment whose capabilities run the entire 
gamut of military requirements. This in- 
cludes the ability to engage in all-out nu- 
clear war, conventional war, limited war, or 
a mere “show of the fing.” An amphibious 
assault is one of the many functions that 
seapower performs so effectively. In the un- 
settled condition of the world, the ability to 
surround a trouble spot by assault on land 
from the seas is indispensable to our future 
security. The very fact that we possess such 
a capability gives a potential aggressor pause 
for thought. 

The Navy and Marine Corps are jointly 
charged with the responsibility for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of an effective 
amphibious warfare capability in the De- 
tense Establishment. The Navy-Marine 
Corps team is unique in history because of 
its mobility and versatility which permit it 
to make a contribution to virtually every 
aspect of war+—land, sea and air. This is par- 
ticularly true now and will continue to be 
so for the foreseeable future. By long tra- 
ditional and operational association these 
two services provide a force which is un- 
precedented in the history of warfare to be 
used in the interests of security. This means 
being able to put ashore a combat-ready 
Marine under those circumstances most fa- 
vorable for the accomplishment of his mis- 
sion. For these reasons, the training of fu- 
ture officers of the Navy and Marine Corps in 
this field is of paramount importance to the 
security of the Nation. 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago I inserted into the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a news- 
paper article describing the activities of 
one of my constituents, Dr. Stanley E. 
Mayall, D.D.S., and his service aboard 
the S.S. Hope. At that time, I men- 
tioned that his participation in the 
Hope Project was another manifestation 
of the dedication of our American medi- 
cal personnel who serve with Hope in 
their unselfish desire to help those who 
are less fortunate, to help themselves. 

Dr. Mayall has now returned to his 
home in Spokane, Wash., after a 
4-month tour aboard the S. S. Hope, and 
under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
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to include a copy of another newspaper 

_ article which appeared in a recent edi- 
tion of the Spokesman-Review news- 
paper, Spokane, Wash., which describes 
his views relative to his tour of duty with 
Hope. 

Soon the House will be considering 
legislation dealing with our country’s 
foreign aid program. I think it wise that 
each of us read Dr. Mayall’s comments 
before we begin our consideration of this 
program: 

Work or “Hore” Wrru Poor WINNING 

FRIENDS FoR UNITED STATES 


Foreign aid projects that reach the people 
“on the outskirts of town“ are those that 
win the most friends for the United States, 
a Spokane dentist said here Saturday. 

Dr. Stanley E. Mayall, just returned from 
a ö-month assignment with the SS Hope in 
Indonesian waters, made the claim. 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY-MEMBER STAFF 


“Projects like Hope (Health Opportunity 
for People Everywhere) and Care (Coopera- 
tive for American Remittances Everywhere) 
and the work of church missionaries, I feel, 
do the most good because they get to the 
people who need help,” said Dr. Mayall. “I 
maintain that other foreign ald programs of 
this country only make the rich people richer 
and the poor people poorer.” 

Dr. Mayall left February 23 by air to join 
the 150-member staff of the Hope in Indo- 
nesian waters. Like others in the program, 
he volunteered his time. His transportation 
to and from the Far East (he returned June 
10) was paid for by the People to People 
Health Foundation, Inc. His other expenses 
were his own. 

“It takes $314 million to float the Hope 
for a year,” said Dr. Mayall, “and the work 
is all privately financed. Who's to say that 
the Hope—which is providing medical and 
dental care for thousands of people who have 
never before seen a doctor—doesn't do more 
good than, say, the $300 million we have 
dumped into Laos?” 

A native of Spokane and graduate of Lewis 
and Clark High School, Gonzaga University, 
and the University of Oregon Dental School, 
Dr. Mayall has practiced dentistry here since 
1945 (excluding Army service during World 
War II and in Germany during the Korean 
crisis). 

“In Indonesia,” Dr. Mayall said, “There 
is 1 dentist for every 270,000 persons, con- 
trasted to the 1 dentist for every 1,200 
people here. Figure it this way. By Indo- 
nesian standards, Spokane would have three- 
fourths of one dentist to care for the entire 
population, 

“The things a doctor or dentist sees in 1 
day in Indonesia alone would come close to 
spanning a practicing lifetime here, We 
helped one woman who had a tumor as big 
as her head growing out of the side of her 
face—it was so big she supported it with 
her shoulder. She said she'd had it for 21 
years, and we believed her.” 

PICTURES ARE GRIM 


(The dentist offered a stack of photographs 
made by Hope medical personne! to illustrate 
his point. A reporter who viewed the ple- 
tures returned the pile after looking at only 
the top few. The harsh pictures of twisted 
faces, ugly growths and misshapen features— 
something seldom seen by Americans—were 
only for those with strong stomachs.) 

„The work of Hope is the type of ald that 
does great good—it costs $10,000 a day to 
float that ship, and it is ald that gets to the 
people. And $10,000 a day is peanuts com- 
pared to other aid we have dished out— 
there is enough U.S. aid money in Iran alone 
that cant be accounted for to float six ships 
like the Hope for a year.” 

“T think that without exception everyone 
who has spent some time aboard the Hope 
would return if he could,” said Dr. Mayall. 
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How Well Are We Selling the World’s 
Best Account?—U.S. Propaganda 


Needs a New Frontier; Soviet Chal- 
lenge Calls for More Aggressive Coun- 
terstrategy ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the fol- 
lowing article from Advertising Age of 
March 20, 1961: 


How WELL Are WE SELLING THE WorLp's BEST 
AccounT?—U.S. PROPAGANDA NEEDS a New 
FRONTIER; SOVIET CHALLENGE CALLS FOR 
MORE AGGRESSIVE COUNTERSTRATEGY 


{By Henry Mayers, president, Davis, John- 
son, Anderson & Colombatto, Los Angeles) 
Somewhere not too far down on the new 
administration's list of urgent priorities, is 
the propaganda challenge. Enough has al- 
Teady been written on this subject by spe- 
Clalists in military affairs, geopolitics, sociol- 
Ogy, and related fields to fill a small library. 
But few have discussed propaganda from the 
viewpoint of people in the advertising busi- 
ness. To such, a logical approach might be 
an appraisal of the competition.” 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


It is estimated that the Soviet Union's 
Worldwide propaganda machine directly or 
y employs about 500,000 persons to 
Sell its bill of goods to the world. This 
Colossal organization operates on a round- 
the-clock and round-the-calendar basis in 
€very country of the free world, and behind 
the Iron Curtain as well, A substantial per- 
centage of its personnel is located in com- 
™munism’s promising markets“ of Asia, 
Africa, and South America. 
The international advertising campaign 
they conduct has little in common with any 
advertising undertaking. It is similar, 
in one aspect. Like other huge 
campaigns, it is very expensive. It requires 
not only a well-disciplined and well-posi- 
tioned personnel, but vast sums of money. 
The total annual expenditure exceeds 62 
billion. 
Much of this “world’s largest“ appropria- 
tion is raised from the oyerexploitation of 
enslaved masses, from the Baltic to East Ger- 
many. One reason why an East Berliner 
Works harder than a West Berliner but earns 
less is the fact that part of what might have 
his take-home pay goes to the Kremlin 
&nd helps pay for Soviet propaganda. More 
rubles come from profits from a vast network 
Of industrial and commercial import-export 
companies operated in the free world by 
Communist auxiliaries, And in those demo- 
cratic countries where a Communist Party 
is strong, adidtional propaganda revenues 
&re raised through the systematic looting of 
Such institutions as labor unions and mu- 
nicipal governments. 
THE MARKETING STRATEGY 
The most important market maps hang- 
in the Politburo conference rooms of 
the Kremlin are those of Asia, Africa and 
Latin America. If the Communist drive can 
Succeed in those areas, Europe will fall in 
line, too. Then America would succumb 
the civilization of which it is a part. 
© Communists believe this can happen, 
aud that their timetable is being fulfilled. 
's why Mr. Khrushchey was probably 
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sincere when he told Americans, Tour chil- 
dren will live under communism.” His 
prophecy seems a little less preposterous, 
when one approaches it via Asia, Africa and 
South America. 

The Communist drive is making progress 
in those continents, in 2 directions. One 
is. the actual conversion of people to the 
Communist ideology, through seductive 
propaganda that plays on the hopes and 
passions of the masses. Political activity in 
the other direction avoids ideological labels, 
yet gains effective control of key politicians 
who are rising to power, while protesting 
they are not Communists. | 

Cuba is just one example. 
fall tomorrow, but Communist political 
conspiracies never quit. New Red-manip- 
ulated leaders will gain mass followings in 
other parts of Latin America, in Southwest 
Asia, in India, in the Near East, in Africa, 
This will continue as long as it is the Com- 
munists who make the strongest appeal to 
the minds and hearts of the masses in the 
developing countries. 


HOW WE MEET THE COMPETITION 


What about the counterappeal of the 
West? It is weak. It is inadequate. Even 
where our counter-propaganda effort seems 
ample, it is often irrelevant to the imme- 
diate self-interest of its target audience. 
The West's propaganda war with commu- 
nis is a pretty one-sided affair, with our side 
the losing side. 

This is not directly the fault of those who 
operate the U.S. Information Agency. On 
the whole, that Agency’s 3,000 employees in 
the United States and the 1,000 Americans 
serving it overseas are as capable and dedi- 
cated as the staff of any other Government 
agency. Extensive observations abroad lead 
me to believe they are considerably more so. 
Responsibility for our propaganda weak- 
nesses and failures goes deeper, It must be 
jointly shared by our State Department and 
Congress. The Information Agency is not 
invited by the State Department to consult 
on decisions seriously affecting the U.S. 
propaganda posture. In State, the USIA is 
regarded as a mere publicity service, and it 
can only wring its hands, in an agony fa- 
miliar to many a propaganda man, when its 
client adopts foreign policies without full 
awareness of their propaganda implications. 

Congress has been arbitrary in a different 
way. Many Congressmen do not fully under- 
stand the propaganda challenge. They in- 
sist on confusing propaganda with informa- 
tion. They support only the latter, and that 
grudgingly. Information about the United 
States is as different from counterpropa- 
ganda as a rear line field kitchen is different 
from a frontline raid. 


NO REAPPRAISAL OF STRATEGY 


The U.S. Government has bent every en- 
ergy to keep up to date in the techniques of 
shooting wars. We spent billions for bomb- 
ers, then, reappraising our security needs, we 
switched to missiles. More billions for mis- 
sile bases, and then, for more security, we 
added Polaris-firing submarines. As arms 
technology has advanced, we have shown 
no hesitancy in discarding the old for the 
new, because we are determined always to 
be in a position to effectively deter any Com- 
munist military aggression. 

When it comes to deterring enemy propa- 
ganda aggressions, our determination evap- 
orates. We continue to operate an informa- 
tion agency whose methods have hardly been 
changed and whose operations have hardly 
been enlarged in a decade. Each year, a 
“peace-time” appropriation of unpredictable 
size is made by a Congress that since 1948 
has never undertaken a serious reappraisal 
of either our propaganda policies or our 
propaganda weaponry. These obviously must 
be evaluated in some relation to the opera- 
tions of the enemy. When this is suggested, 
the idea is usually waved aside with the 
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righteous phrase. We don't want to fight a 
propaganda war the way the Kremlin does.” 
True, we don’t have to fight in the same 
way the Soviets fight. But we do have to 
put up a real fight in our own way. 

Just what is “our own way”? What are our 
policies? What are our objectives, and how 
dy they relate to the objectives of our 
adversaries? 


THEIR OBJECTIVES AND OURS 


There is no mystery about world commu- 
nism’s objectives. Its determination to de- 
stroy us and put the entire free world under 
totalitarian rule as well known long before 
it was recently reaffirmed during 3 weeks of 
ideological discussions and cold war strategy 
planning by communist leaders from 80 
countries. “When did Western statesmen 
last spend 3 weeks together, thinking out 
their ideology?" a NATO nations diplomat 
queried after the recent Moscow meeting. 
“Normally their meetings are crammed into 
3 days, and most of the time is devoted to 
considering how to react to something the 
communist bloc has already done 
This reluctance to come to grips with ideol- 
ogy has been one of the most striking char- 
acteristics of the Western nations since the 
war.” 

Day-to-day improvising of policy, and 
reluctance to take the long view have prob- 
ably ended with the arrival of a new admin- 
istration in Washington. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk is quoted as saying, “If we expect 
to come on target in the present, we are 
going to have to aim at the future.” Taking 
such an aim at the future will no doubt 
require the laying down of very specific long- 
range objectives for our propaganda warfare. 

It won't do simply to define our long-range 
objectives in such worthy generalities as 
“defeating communism,” or “winning the 
cold war.“ or “liberating satellite slave 
states.“ We need step-by-step objectives, 
and a timetable. 

Whatever the future targets, the United 
States must continue to negotiate with 
ruthless adversaries. We must enter such 
negotiations always with extended hand and 
untiring effort to improve relations, even 
though we know they cannot be persuaded 
to abandon their dedication to our destruc- 
tion. We know we face protracted warfare 
on the propaganda and other cold war fronts 
* * + a warfare that will not be ended “in the 
first 1,000 days, nor in the life of this ad- 
ministration, nor even, perhaps, in our life- 
time on this planet.” 

OBJECTIVES 1 AND 2 

A realistic “first-step” counterpropaganda 
objective is the halting of the threatened 
expansion of Communist control in free 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. On those 
continents there are no less than 90 free na- 
tions. No attempt will be made here to sug- 
gest how-we might attain the first objective 
of securing all those free nations against 
further Communist aggression through vig- 
gorous, imaginative and adequately financed 
counterpropaganda undertakings. Our suc- 
cess depends not merely on better “made in 
the United States,” propaganda strategy, but 
in our extensive employment of thoroughly 
trained citizens of those 90 nations, who 
would be fighting the propaganda war in 
behalf of their own countrymen and the en- 
tire free world. There will be no lack of 
manpower, ideas, methods or money, once 
the United States develops the will to act. 

The above objective might be gained with- 
in the next several years. A second, longer- 
range objective is a gradual shifting of the 
policies of Soviet leadership to a greater con- 
cern with the internal welfare of the Russian 
peoples, and a correspondingly less aggres- 
sive concentration on political subversion of 
free world nations. We must do more than 
wait and hope for such a possible shift. It 
could surely be expedited by skillful and 
persistent propaganda strategy that widens 
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‘and Intensifies the cleavages between what 
the Russian people want most and what the 
present rulers in the Kremlin want most. 
This is a realistic propaganda objective, for 
the free world even though many Russians 
in Soviet industrial areas have no strong 
sense of conflict with the Kremlin, at pres- 
ent. 


KREMLIN PSYCHOLOGICAL WEAKNESSES 


After observing Moscow's many schools of 
propaganda a few years ago, William Benton 
stated that propaganda is Russia’s biggest in- 
dustry. It is a gigantic activity internally as 
well as externally. To be kept quiescent, the 
Russian people must continually be reas- 
sured of the Soviet's international right- 
eousness, of the Communist destiny to rule 
the world, of the inevitable decline of the 
West, and of its desperate determination to 
wipe out the Russian people with atomic 
bombs. By thus playing alternately on 
Russian national pride and national fears, 
the Kremlin has thus far been able to par- 
tially conceal its basic conflict with the well- 
being of the Russian people. 

But the Soviet's 40-year-old effort to con- 
vert Russian humans into biochemical state 
tools that can be mass manipulated and con- 
trolled, hasn’t succeeded. They are still 
human souls with material and spiritual 
needs. In conflict with their human desire 
for higher living standards is the Kremlin's 
policy of diverting a large part of the na- 
tional industrial potential to armaments. In 
conflict with their human desire for com- 
munication with the West is the Kremlin's 
rigid controls on travel, on reading matter, 
and on broadcasts from beyond the Iron Cur- 
tain. In conflict with their spiritual yearn- 
ings is Communist athelsm. In conflict with 
their desire for peace and friendly relations 
and their natural instinct to like America, is 
the Kremlin-induced state of mental war, 
fear, and hatred. 

Despite age-old Russian nationalist aspira- 
tions, communism’s world-revolutionary ob- 
jective is not a natural one to the Russian 
people. The czars were interested in the 
Dardanelles, but not In Guiana or Cuba. The 
Kremlin has had Slavs massacred as freely as 
Baltic peoples or Hungarians. Russia just 
happens to be the headquarters for a com- 
munism that is basically as anti-Russian as 
it is anti-American. The Kremlin old guard 
have been revolutionists all their lives, they 
know little else, and are not particularly good 
at anything else. They thrive only in an 
atmosphere of conspiracy and conflict. Who 
can say that the progress in the arts of peace 
a great Russian people has made under their 
rule wouldn't have been even greater, if the 
Bolshevik had not overthrown the non- 
Communist government that succeeded 
czarism? 


These are viewpoints that it is within the 
power of an enlightened and aggressive West- 
ern policy to nurture in Russian 
public opinion, over the next decade. Once 

established, they cannot fail to influence 
eventual Kremlin leaders. Particularly if 
their predecessors had failed to make any 
more progress on the Asian, African and 
South American continents than in West- 
ern Europe. 

THE LIBERATION OBJECTIVE 


The ultimate Western objective is the total 
defeat of communism as a world-revolu- 
tionary movement, and the liberation of en- 
slaved states. A determined America seek- 
ing that objective will still retain its na- 
tional characteristic of impatience in inter- 
national matters. Because of our urge to 
get the job done, there would not be satis- 
faction in all quarters with a cold war propa- 
ganda objective that merely aims at shifting 
future Kremlin policy to Russia first. This 
may appear to e little more than a com- 
promise. 

On the cuntrary, that objective is revolu- 
tionary. It leads to a Kremlin leadership 
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sincerely interested in accommodation with 
the West, after decades of the reverse. A 
Russian generation in reasonable contact 
with U.S. capitalism must discover that the 
Marxian charges of labor exploitation and 
the Khrushchey charges of colonialism are 
applicable only to totalitarian communism. 
That can be the of its end, Such 
an end is what Western leadership should 
start predicting tomorrow, as frequently and 
as confidently as Khrushchev and Mao pre- 
dict our doom today. 

A pro-Russian trend in the government of 
Russia can be followed by a pro-Hungarian 
government in Hungary and similar develop- 
ments in all slave states. Not through vol- 
untary or evolutionary processes in Europe, 
but through the dynamics of a relentlessly 
prosecuted propaganda war by a Western 
leadership fully aware of its role as cham- 
pion of freedom everywhere. That role must 
be pursued with vigor, not merely because 
it is a promising long-range propaganda 
policy, but because it is our national des- 
tiny, regardless of expediency. Only in that 
role do we have an appeal to the minds of 
men, before which the adversary is bank- 
rupt. 

When President Kennedy's state of the 
Union message expressed the hope that East- 
ern European nations would be liberated, 
the Soviet press, ever sensitive to such refer- 
ences, countered with the lame defense that 
“the people themselves elected their present 
path of development.” Little harm was done 
to Soviet prestige by that single Kennedy 
mention. But the US.S.R. would be hope- 
lessly on the defensive if Western leaders 
were to repeat that hope for the enslaved 
peoples week after week, for months and 
years, coupled with demands for free elec- 
tions in satellite countries. 

There will always be the temptation to 
forego such forthright adherence to U.S. 
principles in our propaganda, for the seem- 
ing expedience of a softer line. For instance, 
for the hope that the behavior of Red China 
may some day force the United States and 
the U.S.S.R together as allies. That possi- 
bility and a dozen others might justify a 
nonaggressive counterpropaganda policy, if 
there were no higher guide to U.S. policy 
than expediency. Even if an infallible crys- 
tal ball predicted a Soviet-China split to- 
morrow, Our Nation should not today shrink 
from voicing the principles that have given 
it its birth, its growth, and its greatness. 
They are principles that must some day lib- 
erate even the enslaved Chinese. 

PRESENT MISCONCEPTIONS 

To make a start toward thus turning the 
tide in propaganda warfare, our Government 
must take that warfare as seriously as the 
enemy does. Too many Western leaders have 
been lulled into belittling such warfare with 
the phrase, “After all, it’s only propaganda.” 
To this a French authority on Soviet word 
warfare has replied: “This is a most decep- 
tive and dangerous way for us to seek to re- 
assure ourselves, for, with the Soviets, it is 
Just when propaganda is involved that things 
Teally become serious. That is why those 
who trample on public opinion in their own 
domain have no greater concern than to win 
it over in the other camp—while the democ- 
racies, who respect public opinion, abandon 
the field to enemy propaganda.“ 

The US. Government spends about $120 
million annually on what it considers its 
propaganda activity. This could hardly be 
called abandoning the field. That phrase 
seems more justified, however, when one 
analyzes U.S. Information Agency operations 
from the standpoint of their relevance to ac- 
tual propaganda warfare. 

The basic guide for US. Information 


Agency activities is Public Law 402, “An act 


to promote the better understanding of the 
United States among the people of the world 
and to strengthen cooperative international 
relations.” ‘This congressional directive spe- 
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cifically authorizes the preparation and dis- 
semination abroad. of information about the 
United States, its peoples, and its policy.” 
Operating within that limiting scope, it is 
not surprising that the U.S. Information 
Agency efforts, in terms of actual propaganda 
warfare, are the despair of friends of America 
throughout the free world. 

The American-Asian Educational Exchange, 
an organization whose members include 
many free Asian leaders, last year asked a 
number of them their opinion of the job the 
U.S. Information Agency is doing in Asia. A 
summary report of the results of that survey 
reads, in part, as follows: 

“US. propaganda, if it can be called that, 
is kept on a high level and concerns itself 
with either cultural pursuits or an exposi- 
tion of society in the United States. Much 
of it is aimed at a small segment of the popu- 
lation, Above all, U.S. propaganda is ham- 
pered by what seems to most Asians to be its 
apologetic and weak tone. Where Commu- 
nist propaganda is aggressive, U.S. propa- 
ganda is passive.” 

When this report was released, it produced 
a new wave of home front criticism of the 
U.S. Information Agency. Typical was an 
editorial by the New York World Telegram, 
which expounded; 

“The average Asian doesn't give a hoot 
about hearing that the average American 
split-level home has two TV sets and two 
baths. But he does give a hoot about hear- 
ing what he has to gain by standing up for 
freedom instead of ylelding to Communist 
enticement or intimidation. That is what 
Uncle Sam's information specialists should be 
telling him—loud, clear, and often.” 

KNOW YOUR MARKET 

It the writer of that editorial were himself 
a specialist in propaganda matters, he would 
know that even the many millions of Asians 
who give a hoot about freedom, and who ad- 
mire and love America, dislike being preached 
to by Uncle Sam's information specialists on 
the need to resist Communist propaganda. 
If the Voice of America were to broadcast 
loud, clear, and often about the danger of 
Communist enticements, it would simply lose 
its listeners. Rightly or wrongly, most free 
Asians imagine that they know enough about 
communism already. In any event, they 
don't want to hear more about it from the 
United States, which they hardly regard as 
an objective source of information on the 
subject. 

They do not consciously accept Moscow 
and Peiping as objective sources of infor- 
mation about communism either. But they 
are less on guard when the Communist en- 
ticements come from the lips of local labor 
leaders, land reformers, and other native 
patriots. Thus does Communist propaganda 
influence the thinking of citizens of the 
emerging nations, and not only those on 
lower economic levels. Millions in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America believe the prom- 
ises of a better life under communism, and 
the prophecies that the future way of life 
for all developing nations must be the 
Communist way. 

The greatest U.S. counterpropaganda ef- 
forts are concentrated in Asia. While Mos- 
cow and Peiping propaganda glorifies com- 
munism to the Asian masses, the U.S. In- 
formation Agency tells them about life in 
America, Much of such U.S. Information 
Agency work is ably done. But it doesn't 
counteract the Communist boasts. Para- 
doxically, it even tends indirectly to support 
them. For in a country like India, many 
will say of the American story, “They are 
trying to sell us on the superiority of the 
capitalist, free enterprise system, which may 
be OK for them, and to unsell us on the 
Socialist type of society, which may be better 
for us.“ 

This, of course, is the impression the Com- 
munists want the people of India and all 
other developing nations to get. It especially 
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pleases Moscow and Peiping to have Asians, 
Africans, and Latin Americans believe that 
nothing more is at stake than competitive 
coexistence between two systems of society. 
This implies that each system is sponsored 
by an equally legitimate government, equally 
approved by the people living under it. It 
diverts attention from the fact that no Com- 
munist regime ever proved it could remain 
in power without the most rigid totalitarian 
controls. The concept that Communist 
regimes are as legitimate as Western govern- 
ments is one that their propaganda cease- 
lessly seeks to establish in men's minds. To 
this end it employs a calculated strategy of 
which few of us are sufficiently aware. 

LEGITIMATE INFILTRATION OF THE WESTERN 

PRESS 


Hardly a day passes when US. newspaper 
editors and broadcasters do not devote con- 
Siderable space and time to some aspect of 
the Soviets’ social system, its economic and 
trade policies, its agriculture, industry, cul- 
ture, sports, science. spacemanship or di- 
Plomacy. To a degree, these are logical areas 
of public interest in an adversary that is 
openly striving to “bury us.“ However, we 
do not fully appreciate how many of these 

pronouncements, reports and news 
leaks are manufactured simply in order to 
bestow on the Government of the USSR. 
& continuing aura of legitimacy, thus dis- 
tracting from the inherent illegitimacy of 
any government that must maintain itself 
by the suppression of those it governs. 

Because of the constant flood of news 
about the legitimate activities of the Soviet 
Government, the U.S. Information Agency 
is lured into acting as though the real 
Propaganda issue between ourselves and the 
Soviets is one of industrial growth or space- 
Manshipior cultural development. These 
are, indeed, issues in the cold war com- 
Petition between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. But they are not sound 
Propaganda issues to be raised in our over- 
Sea information programs. 


WHERE 15 THE PROPAGANDA BATTLEFIELD? 


That the United States does view econom- 
ic, cultural, and scientific rivalries as propa- 
Ganda issues is suggested by the last an- 
nual report of the U.S. Advisory Commis- 
Sion on Information, a five-man body that 
counsels the President and Congress on in- 
formation policies. That report defines the 
Communist challenge as follows: 

“It embraces science, space, scholastics 
and sports, It includes Ideology and prac- 
tices, economics and politics, trade and 
Standard of living.” 

That official statement inadvertently 
omits reference to the moral challenge, the 
one and only challenge of communism that 
is truly global. It is the only challenge that 
equally affects every free world nation, and 
that personally concerns every religious or 
nonreligious human overseas who respects 
the concepts of human dignity advanced by 
Moses, Christ, Mohammed, Buddha, and 
every other moral teacher of history. 

If the issues of human freedom and hu- 
man dignity are so submerged in the think- 
ing of those who make propaganda policy 
tor the West, it is hardly surprising that our 
adversaries are so successful in pushing 
these issues into the background, and keep- 
ing them there. So confident are they that 
they have fully established a status of moral 
legitmacy in the world that Mr. Khrushchev, 
ut the last United Nations assembly, crowed 
that “one billion human beings now live in 
nations that have taken the path to social- 
ism.” He was fairly confident that his U.N. 

ho included not only delegates, 
but almost 500 representatives of press and 
broadcasting media throughout the world, 
Would overlook the fact thet most of the 
billion he referred to live under a tyranny 
that they would overthrow instantly, if 
Riven the opportunity. 
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THE PROPAGANDA BATTLE IN THE U.N. 

After having inspired U.N. audience riots 
whose offensive even topped Mr. Khru- 
hchev's shoe pounding of last year, the Com- 
munists now come forth with character- 
istic peace proposals. As these words are 
being written, press dispatches from Mos- 
cow state: “The Soviet Union has called for 
an easing of cold war issues in the United 
Nations * * * . Khrushchev has announced 
that the Soviet has enough H-bombs to wipe 
any enemy off the face of the earth.” Thus, 
in a single day, Soviet propaganda calls on 
the United States to end cold war tensions 
and continues its own missile-rattling. 

To round it off, Mr. Khrushchey magnani- 
mously proposed that the Soviet will 
withdraw its U-2 and RB-47 charges, which 
already have failed of passage in the U.N., 
if the United States in turn will abandon 
references to Communist crimes in Tibet and 
Hungary. (Even the latter reportedly con- 
tinue to this day, in the form of ruthless 
monthly executions of Hungarian freedom 
fighters, as they arrive at the age of 21.) 

It would indeed be a great day if propa- 
ganda speeches and innuendos could be ruled 
out at the U.N. The likelihood of this hap- 
pening on the Soviet side can be judged by 
the above Moscow dispatches. What the 
Kremlin strategists are now after is a new 
basis for crying “foul” and breach of faith” 
the very first time any U.N. delegate makes 
any but favorable reference to the Commu- 
nist bloc. On the other hand, it can safely be 
predicted that there will be but very brief 
and very slight reductions of the boastful 
falsehoods, pious accusations, and aggressive 
threats that will issue from Soviet and satel- 
lite delegates in the very same breath in 
which they accuse the West of creating cold 
war tensions. 

Faced with this unpleasant likelihood at 
the next U.N. sessions, how might the U.S. 
policies differ from last year's? Then the 
deceptive Khrushchev boasts went unchal- 
lenged. And, during weeks of discussion of 
colonialism, only Philippine and Australian 
delegates put the Soviet record into unmis- 
takable language. The free world nations as 
a whole have failed both in and out of the 
U.N. to challenge Communist falsehoods and 
pretensions with any degree of unity or de- 
termination or resourcefulness. 

This failure has not been accidental. The 
latest Soviet appeal to suspend cold war in 
the UN. is but the latest of the many ways 
the Kremlin propaganda strategists have 
found to inhibit Western leaders from touch- 
ing on the undemocratic character of Com- 
munist regimes, the plight of Hungary and 
Tibet, or even such continuing items of news 
as the streams of East European refugees 
who daily risk the electrified barbed wire 
and landmines that separate them from 
freedom. 

SILENCE IS ACQUTESCENCE 


Commentators and columnists discussing 
East-West confrontations often justify the 
West's delicacy in these matters by saying 
“nothing is to be gained by trading insults.” 
This seemingly high-minded excuse has 
served served the Soviets admirably. It sug- 
gests that the Soviet's frequent and violent 
propaganda charges against the United States 
are somehow less frequent and less violent 
than they would be if we methodically chose 
to call the world’s attention to the moral 
hypocrisy inherent in so many Soviet propa- 
ganda postures. According to a Reader's 
Digest article on the cold war, the U.S. State 
Department has for years been dominated by 
“the wistful belief that if we don't annoy 
the Reds they are bound to see how well 
meaning we are and will stop harassing us.” 

The opposite practice of never letting the 
world forget the blunt truth about Red be- 
havior would be insulting only in the sense 
that Jesus insulted the Pharisees when He 
referred to them as whited sepulchers. No 
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great religious or moral leader of history ever 
hesitated to uncover an evil while proclaim- 
ing a truth. But some of today’s free-world 
leaders have been mesmerized with the no- 
tion that to be alert in exposing the Soviet's 
international frauds is poor strategy because 
nothing is to be gained by it.“ On the con- 
trary, everything may be lost if we neglect 
this duty to the free world. Unless the trend 
is reversed, more and more of the peoples of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America will continue 
to accept the Kremlin line that all capital- 
ism is evil and that communism is on the 
side of the angels. 

It will be recalled that for 8 months after 
Hitler took his first steps into the Rineland 
there was relatively little military activity, 
and the whole period was referred to as “the 
phony war.” The West was totally unpre- 
pared for the blitzkreig that followed, de- 
spite the clear warnings of Mein Kampf.“ 
Today we have equally clear warnings in re- 
peated Communist manifestos. Yet much of 
the Western World still prefers to believe 
that a propaganda war is a phony war, and 
that it somehow may be ended without the 
need of an all-out mobilization and counter- 
propaganda offensive. 

The fact is, we are living in the midst of 
a propaganda blitzkreig right now. Hardly 
a day goes by that does not bring to news- 
papers all around the world a headline like 
this one that the Los Angeles Times ran a 
few weeks ago on its front page in 36-point 
bold: “Chinese Reds See United States as 
World's Main Enemy.“ The text started as 
follows: “Peiping (Reuther’s)—The Chinese 
Communist Party Saturday declared the 
United States is ‘the main enemy of the peo- 
ple of the whole world. At the same time, it 
reaffirmed its belief that a world war can be 
avoided.’ This two-column story continued 
over to an inside page, all of it about as 
newsworthy as the opening paragraph. Such 
stories appear continually in practically all 
U.S, newspapers, and just as surely, they ap- 
pear in papers throughout free Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America. 

ENEMY MANIPULATION OF THE WORLD PRESS 

On trips abroad in the past few years, I 
read English language newspapers in eight 
different free Asian countries. News items 
and feature articles about developments and 
achlevements in the U.S.S.R. and Red China 
were plentiful, and almost uniformly lauda- 
tory. News coverage about America was 
negligible. A considerable percentage of such 
U.S. news as was found had to do with areas 
like Little Rock. Many of these unfavor- 
able stores are the result of Red infiltra- 
tion at the working press level. 

In the face of such Communist press in- 
fluence, the U.S. Information Agency in Asia 
is helpless. In many instances the Asian 
owners of the newspapers are equally help- 
less, They cannot control daily content the 
way U.S. publishers can. 


An earlier paragraph referred to the hun- 
dreds of foreign correspondents, representing 
2,000 publications and broadcasting stations, 
who cover the sessions of the United Na- 
tions. The New York Times’ James Reston 
says that such correspondents, working at 
the U.N. and in Washington, are more influ- 
ential in their countries than all the propa- 
ganda efforts of the U.S. Information Agency. 
The Communists do not neglect them. It is 
those representatives of the world's news 
channels, rather than the delegates to the 
United Nations, who are the Soviet's chief 
target when they charge that Dag Hammar- 
skjoid is the organizer of the killing of Lu- 
mumba and that the Congo situation is all 
due to U.S. colonialist conspiracy, of which 
Dag Hammarskjold is the architect. 

Appalled by such charges, the U.N. Secre- 
tary General sadly commented “Once an 
allegation has been repeated a few times, it 
is an established fact, even if no shred of 
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evidence has been brought out in support 
A 

What the Soviets repeated a few times in 
the U.N., they repeated a few thousand times 
around the world. How much of the rest of 
the world even once heard or read Dag Ham- 
marskjold's complaint? He concluded it with 
these hopeful words: “However, facts are 
facts, and the true facts are there, for who- 
soever cares for the truth.” In theory, all 
the world wants the truth. But it is a world 
being everlastingly muddled and manipu- 
lated by well-schooled Kremlin agents run- 
ning that $2 billion campaign. 

It is not essential that the United States 
or all free world nations combined, match 
the dollar expenditures of the Communist 
bloc for counterpropaganda purposes. How- 
ever, the free world must match the efforts 
of the Communist bloc propagandists in their 
unity of purpose. The free world's lack of a 
unified determination and a unified strategy 
are its greatest handicaps in meeting the 
Communist propaganda challenge. 

FREE WORLD DISUNITY 


In the field of propaganda, each nation of 
the free world believes in going it alone. 
Each thinks of propaganda and information 
interchangeably, and considers both of them 
exclusively national activities. This attitude 
in free world government gives incalculable 
advantages to their common enemy. It has 
developed largely because of the successful 
Soviet strategy by keeping each Western na- 
tion continually on the propaganda defensive. 
By its constant attacks on every aspect of 
United States, British, and French policy, the 
USSR. has induced these powers to devote 
most or all of their information facilities to 
explaining themselves defensively to the rest 
of the world, and to each other. 

Second only to the necessity for establish- 
ing a clearly oriented, imaginative and vig- 
orous propaganda policy for the United States 
itself, is the necessity for developing a unified 
strategy in psychopolitical warfare for the 
entire free world. Individual Western na- 
tions must of course continue their indi- 
vidual information activities, interpreting 
their individual policies to the world, par- 
ticularly when they are under enemy 
propaganda attack. 

But defensive action alone can never win in 
propaganda warfare. Success comes only 
“through counteroffensive. There is no rea- 
son why a much needed counterpropaganda 
offensive that will put the Soviets on the 
defensive should be the function of the 
United States alone. Since total free world 
security is involved, there is need for unified 
strategy, under NATO, SEATO, and other in- 
ternational auspices. Such a unified, “su- 
pranational” approach would be logical, even 
if it were not the only effective strategy for 
offensive propaganda operations. 

The one single example of a supranational 
counterpropaganda offensive in the free world 
today is Radio Free Europe. It is successful 
in its psychological, moral, and political of- 
fensive against the Soviets. It is an opcra- 
tion that could be multiplied a thousand- 
fold, for an insignificant fraction of what 
the free world spends on armaments. 

CONGRESSIONAL FOOT-DRAGGING 

Though not brief, this random discussion 
of the propaganda problem has highlighted 
only a fev of its facets. But enough to Indi- 
cate that there is a long, tough road ahead. 
It is a road that cannot be traveled alone by 
the U.S. Information Agency, even under the 
direction of such a promising head as Ed- 
ward R. Murrow. The current Reader's Di- 
gest suggests that President Kennedy him- 
self may find in Washington insuperable 
roadblocks to cold-war prosecution, in the 
form of a “defiant, faccless State Department 
bureaucracy, firmly entrenched.” 
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Commenting on the Murrow appointment, 
James Reston has indicated that his No. 1 
problem may be how to hold his temper on 
Capitol Hill. Mr. Murrow will have to re- 
shuffle an overstratified organization, to 
wrestle with staff mediocrity and staff in- 
security, and other internal weaknesses. 
But Mr. Reston is right in concluding that 
Murrow's biggest hurdle will be the Congress. 
Hostility, apathy or sheer ignorance on prop- 
aganda matters exist in the minds of too 
many of our Congressmen. Many of them 
will assure anyone who asks them that they 
are aware of our need of better propaganda 
strategy. They will even agree that some- 
thing ought to be done soon to correct the 
appalling imbalance of our efforts. Yet 
these same Congressmen will give the prop- 
aganda problem no priority whatever in their 
own activities. 

A partial explanation of such personal 
indifference is offered in “Protracted Con- 
flict,” a scholarly volume issued by the For- 
eign Policy Research Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Co. mal 
apathy, says this book, is due in part to the 
characteristics of Hur political system, based 
as it is upon compromise, Political leaders 
rotate frequently in office because of party 
rivalry and shifting public opinion. To stay 
in office, they must often preoccupy them- 
selves with secondary, parochial problems— 
to the neglect of crucial issues. It has been 
almost impossible to interest (U.S.) leaders 
in the development of a comprehensive 
(propaganda) strategy designed to frustrate 
Soviet ambitions.” 

It would not be impossible to interest any 
U.S. Congressman, if he started hearing from 
his constituents that the issue of safeguard- 
ing U.S. security, through more effective 
counterpropaganda efforts, had become a 
parochial issue. Or more bluntly, an issue 
affecting his reelection. Any Congressman 
will gladly give priority to the Soviet propa- 
ganda challenge, if he sees tangible evidence 
that it is a matter of sufficient concern to the 
folks back home. 


A STARTING POINT 
Concerned citizens in some congressional 


districts are already making themselves heard 


in Washington. When Dan Lewis, a San 
Francisco agency man, took a page in the 
New York Times last year to demand more 
Washington attention to our propaganda 
failures, Vice President Nixon received 1,500 
letters within a week. Dr. Blair Oakley Rog- 
ers, a New York physician, has induced 
others in all parts of the country to stock 
their waiting rooms with reprints of the 
Reader's Digest review of “Protracted Con- 
flict,” and to otherwise publicize the warn- 
ings of the Foreign Policy Research Insti- 
tute of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Preparing to activate letterwriting through 
mass organizations is the cold war council, 
a Los Angeles policy research group which 
includes the writer, and which is attracting 
affiliate policy research and advertising peo- 
ple in other cities. The special interest of 
such groups springs from awareness that 
“eventual outcome of the struggle will de- 
pend to a considerable degree on the extent 
to which we are able to Influence people.” 
That quote is from the 10,000-word report to 
President Eisenhower by Mansfield D. 
Sprague and a committee of top level pri- 
vate citizens, after an 1l-month study of 
US. propaganda problems, The partly classi- 
fied report opens with words that might 
logically close this discussion of the propa- 
ganda challenge: 

“The 1960's may prove to be one of the 
most convulsive and revolutionary decades 
in several centuries.” 


July 24 
Physicians Give Millions in Free Medical 
Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, before we 
take any steps to jeopardize our wonder- 
ful system of medical care, second to 
that given in any other nation on earth, 
through any plan which would open the 
door to socialized medicine, I think we 
should take note of what the doctors 
themselves are doing to insure that no 
one is denied medical care. An article 
from the American Medical Association 
News shows that American doctors pro- 
vided free medical care in 1960 in the 
amount of $657,535,000. I would say the 
American medical profession deserves 
our applause rather than the continued 
efforts to discredit them by the propo- 
nents of socialism. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the article, as follows: 

Puyrsictans Gry $657,535,000 In Free Care 


Physicians in 48 States and the District 
of Columbia provided free medical care 
worth $657,535,000 in 1960, a survey by New 
Medical Materia shows. 

The total is 10.6 percent more than the 
$594,903,000 worth of medical care provided 
free by physicians in 1955. As New Medical 
Materia points out, the services were given 
“without compulsion or expectation of 
public applause.” 

The magazine's survey showed: 

Value of free care in 1960 averaged $3.71 
for each citizen, an increase of 2.5 percent 
over the $3.62 per person given away in 
1955. 

Value of services given free by the average 
general practitioner was greatest in Florida— 
$4,762,000. Among specialists, the greatest 
average giveaway is $5,325,000 in Tennessee. 

Biggest percentage increase in statewide 
giveaway from 1955 to 1960 occurred in 
Florida—25.5 percent. Ohio was second with 
23.5 percent. 

Treatment of private patients without 
charge forms the greatest portion of the 
typical physician's free services. 

Unpaid hospital ward service accounted for 
41.9 percent of total giveaway in Maine, 
which was the top State in this area. 

Here, by States, are the total amounts of 
free care given by physicians in 1960: 

Alabama, $8,975,000; Arizona, $4,218,000; 
Arkansas, $5,369,000; California, $74,636,000; 
Colorado, $7,411,000; Connecticut, $11,628,- 
000; Delaware, $1,340,000; District of Colum- 
bia, $6,391,000; Florida, $19,102,000; Georgia, 
$12,337,000. 

Idaho, $1,832,000; Illinols, $37,745,000; In- 
diana, $12,291,000; Iowa, $7,422,000; Kansas, 
$6,353,000; Kentucky, $8,000,000; Louisiana, 
$10,598,000; Maine, $3,186,000; Maryland, 
$9,526,000; Massachusetts, $23,986,000; Michi- 
gan, $21,259,000. 

Minnesota, $10,432,000; Mississippi, $5,616,- 
000; Missouri, $13,735,000; Montana, $1,974,- 
000; Nebraska, $4,457,000; Nevada, $973,000; 
New Hampshire, $1,565,000; New Jersey, 
$23,317,000; New Mexico, $2,401,000; New 
York, $95,457,000. 

North Carolina, $12,104,000; North Da- 
kota, $1,320,000; Ohio, $36,883,000; Okla- 
homa, $7,393,000; Oregon, $6,995,000; Penn- 
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Sylvania, $41,969,000; Rhode Island, $3,256,- 
000; South Carolina, $6,450,000; South 
Dakota, $1,459,000. 

Tennessee, $12,283,000; Texas, $31,289,000; 
Utah, $3,425,000; Vermont, $1,324,000; Vir- 
ginla, $9,412,000; Washington, $11,223,000; 
West Virginia, $4,702,000; Wisconsin, $11,- 
608,000; Wyoming, $908,000. 


Aid to Impacted Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I insert 
herein the thought-provoking editorial 
of Friday, July 21, 1961, that appeared 
in the Chillicothe Gazette which points 
Out very vividly the problems that are 
Created in one part of one congressional 
district by the failure of Congress to 
renew or extend the Federal impacted 
area legislation and financial assistance 
for schools thereunder. There are some 
319 Congressmen in the 87th Congress 
who have federally impacted school areas 
Within their districts and I must agree 
wholeheartedly that this particular leg- 
islation has no business being included 
in the general Federal aid-to-education 
bills. The only purpose they serve by 
being included in such legislation is as 
bait to elicit support for the overall bill. 

eral impacted legislation as we know 

it and understand it is not Federal aid 

as such and does not carry with it the 

of Federal control. Coagress 

Should by all means enact an extension 

of Public Laws 874 and 815 forthwith; 

Otherwise many school budgets will be 

Seriously disrupted and create undue 
hardship in the local school districts. 

DISTRESSING TIEUP 

Political finagling over the US, aid to 
education bills may cause a heat wave in 
Washington. But it leaves us mighty cold. 

Our belief: There's nothing that the Fed- 

Government can do for schools that 
can't be done better here in Ross County 
and the State of Ohio. And without the 

cost of putting a lot more people on 
Jog, Federal payroll to supervise the local 


However, Chillicothe and Ross County do 
have a big stake in one item in the school 
now frozen in controversy in Con- 
gress, This pertains to funds to aid school 
districts where enrollments are swollen be- 
Cause of Federal installations. 
ess has been appropriating $300 mil- 
districts in these so-called federally 
Pacted areas. The appropriation ran out 
on June 30. Unless renewed, Chillicothe 
Schools stand to lose $60,000 to $65,000, ac- 
cording to Superintendent Paul Hydell, and 
county schools $50,000, according to an esti- 
Mate of Superintendent A. E. Gower. This, 
With a possible loss of $5,000 to $10,000 to 
city under the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act, would add up to something like 
$125,000. 
Funds for federally impacted school areas 
‘at ve no business being included in the U.S. 
cen to education program. The $125,000 the 
ae and county have been receiving actu- 
Of ba pay for education provided children 
be Persons employed on U.S. facilities which 
y no taxes for the real estate they occupy. 


lion to 
un 
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US. aid to education is a misnomer in its 
application to impacted areas such as this, 
wherein a recent count showed some 1,700 
U.S. workers. 

Failure of Congress to reappropriate funds 
to pay for the education of children of Un- 
cle Sam's workers will cause a serious dis- 
ruption of school budgets, possibly bring 
into actuality a local emergency that will be 
real as contrasted to the scare type that the 
administration has been trying to whip up 
to promote passage of its own panacea for 
U.S; school ills. 


Views for Improving Educational and Job 
Opportunities for the Youths of Our 
Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a letter from 
Mr. Grovenor N. Grimes, executive secre- 
tary of the Detroit Commission on Chil- 
dren and Youth, setting forth the com- 
mission’s views on proposals to improve 
the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. I also insert the statement of Mr. 
Grimes to the House Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Education and Labor 
Committee on H.R. 7536, the Youth Em- 
ployment Opportunities Act of 1961. 

The Detroit Commission on Children 
and Youth is one-of the outstanding 
agencies of its kind in this country, and, 
more than this, has been enormously 
active in meeting the problems of our 
city with regard to the needs for educa- 
tional opportunities, jobs, social ad- 
vancement, and improvement of our 
young people. For this reason, I feel 
these items are particularly deserving of 
insertion into the RECORD: 

Orry or DETROIT, 
COMMISSION ON 
CHILDREN.AND YOUTH, 
DETROIT, MICH., July 5, 1961. 
Representative JonN D. DINGELL, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN DINGELL: The commis- 
sion on children and youth's legislative com- 
mittee, in studying the various proposals 
that have been made to improve the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958, and in 
stucying the bills that have been proposed 
for support of scholarships, community col- 
leges, and higher education, had certain gen- 
eral criteria that in their estimation would 
improve the approach to this problem. 

1. Although scholarships in specific areas 
are important, Le. for doctors and dentists, 
scholarships would be established on the 
basis of need and ability and should not 
promote specific areas exclusively. 

2. Since the NDEA of 1958 has proven ex- 
tremely difficult to work with because of the 
rigidity of operating within the defense 
framework, it is recommended that the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act be rewritten 
ab initio, or additions should be made with- 
out reference to the act. Any effort to ex- 
pand the NDEA bills in any specific area 
continues to discriminate against other 
areas, which are also important. 

Expansion of community college facilities 
should also be made on broad basis, rather 
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than by piecemeal correction of the National 
Defense Education Act. 

3. Support for community colleges is es- 
sential legislation. Many of the institutions 
of higher learning are already as large as 
efficient operation will permit. 

There are many advantages in the com- 
munity college system. It permits a student 
to start college at a minimum cost and has 
proven to be considerably less expensive to 
support than public and private universities. 
It permits the establishment of terminal 
technical programs, courses leading to asso- 
ciate degrees at the end of 2 years, and prepa- 
ration for continuation at a 4-year college. 

The community colleges should not be 
placed under the administration of the uni- 
versities. Based on “Criteria for the Estab- 
lishment of Two-Year Colleges,” the U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, 1960, there is no indica- 
tion that 2-year colleges are being generally 
established under existing universities, nor 
is this method recommended. The emphasis 
seems to be to establish them under the 
auspices of a separate State agency. 

The committee recommends the support of 
such community colleges, both from the 
point of view of training technicians and as 
being the simplest method and one most use- 
ful to the citizens of the State, in expanding 
the opportunities for higher education to the 
youth and adults of the State. 

The committee would appreciate your con- 
sideration of these criteria in evaluating leg- 
islation in this area and would be happy to 
expand on its reasoning if this would be 
helpful. 

Sincerely, 
Grovenor N. GRIMES, 
Executive Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF Grovenor N. GRIMES, EXECU- 
TIVE SECRETARY or THE DETROIT COMMIS- 
SION ON CHILDREN AND YOUTH, TO THE 
Housx SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR OF THE 
HOUSE LABOR AND EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
on HR. 7536, THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 
Opportunities Act or 1961 
I am honored to have the opportunity to 

testify before this subcommittee of the 

House of Representatives on H.R. 7536. No 

bill affecting youth that will come before 

Congress this year will have a wider im- 

pact on the young people of our country 

than this one, Only a small percentage of 
our youth population are apprehended for 
delinquent acts; only 1 in 10 are likely 
to be mentally disturbed during their life- 
time; but all boys and almost all girls will 
be working at sometime during their lives. 

The majority of our young people expect 
to start working on leaving high school. 
Are we prepared to meet these expecta- 
tions? 

About 30 percent of our youth will take 
some post high school training to prepare 
themselves for the professional and technical 
occupations that are expanding in the labor 
market. This training in the universities, 
community colleges, and technical schools is 
partially supported by State and local gov- 
ernments and by the Federal Government, 
both directly and indirectly, representing the 
public's interest in this type of training. 
Clerical occupations, that are also constantly 
demanding new young workers, are filled 
predominantly with girls who have received 
commercial training for these occupations in 
our high schools, again largely reflecting 
public support for specific occupational prep- 
aration. Those preparing for the highly 
skilled occupations receive their training in 
technical high schools, and post high school 
programs, in apprenticeship programs and 
through formal programs in in- 
dustry. 

Now as to the remainder of our youth 
population—almost 60 percent of all boys 
and 30 percent of all girls face a dismal 
prospect in the labor market of the next 
decade unless they also receive deliberate 
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and continuous help to assist them to bridge 
the gap between school and work. 

The Detroit Commission on Children and 
Youth has been studying the problem of 
youth employment for the past 5 years. We 
have made several studies; and have worked 
with schools, public and private agencies, 
employers, unions, and community agencies 
to improve the education, training, employ- 
ment counseling, and placement of youth. 
The commission believes that the training 
of youth for jobs and their placement in 
jobs offering each an opportunity to develop 
to his full capacity, are the most serious 
problems facing youth in the next decade. 

Counselors, teachers, community agencies, 
and parents have encouraged our youth, par- 
ticularly those from the disadvantaged sec- 
tions of our great cities, to complete their 
high school education to improve their 
opportunities to find jobs. Many who might 
have dropped out have responded and re- 
mained in school. But today boys who com- 
plete high school but who have insufficient 
skills or limited academic ability are little 
better off in obtaining placement opportuni- 
ties than are our dropouts. Our high school 
graduates must not be permitted to become 
embittered or frustrated in a fruitless job 
search. They have been led to believe that if 
they complete school there will be a place 
for them, Can we afford not to provide such 
& place? 

Traditional entry jobs in unskilled and 
semiskilled occupations within Detroit have 
been decreasing at the rate of 2,000 jobs per 
year over the past 10 years with every likeli- 
hood that industrial change will speed the 
rate of decrease. At the same time, there are 
no expanding areas for those who have not 
acquired specific work skills. It seems un- 
likely that the job market in the Detroit 
area can itself expand rapidly enough to 
provide opportunities for the 690,000 young 
people expected to enter the job market in 
the Detroit metropolitan area during the 
next decade, 

Although employment in many service 
occupations is expected to expand during 
the next 10 years, few employers in these 
trades can afford to pay a boy during his 
training period. We need funds to subsidize 
this type of program. 

Apprenticeship has declined 40 percent in 
Detroit during the past 3 years, although 
trends indicate a continuing demand for 
many of the highly skilled occupations. 
Subsidized apprenticeship and other experi- 
mental formal training programs must be 
established with the cooperation of indus- 
try and the unions. The absence of train- 
ing has been particularly serious in small 
industry. Only 3.7 percent of small manu- 
facturing industry in Detroit have appren- 
ticeship programs. Assistance to small in- 
dustry might serve to expand such programs. 

A bill such as H.R. 7536 is essential legis- 
lation for two reasons: First, to train young 
people in the specific skills that will be in 
demand during the next decade; second, to 
provide useful, constructive work for our 
youth to contribute to society and to assist 
them during the years between youth and 
manhood and to make the transition from 
school to work a reasonably productive one. 

Louis O. Miriani, mayor of the city of 
Detroit, has already submitted testimony 
to this subcommittee, supporting this legis- 
lation. We heartily endorse his statement 
and his emphasis on the importance of 
training, education, testing, counseling, 
placement, and referral services needed for a 
successful program. ; 

We recommend the widest variety of pro- 
grams possible within the framework of the 
proposed legislation. There are many dif- 
ferent kinds of youth, with varying abilities, 
who need assistance. 

It has been many years since CCC and 
NYA. Respected and valued though these 
programs were, new methods and new ideas 
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should be utilized to permit a wider variety 
of programs, Only through broadgage, large 
scale experimentation can we determine 
what programs will prove most useful in 
preparing young people for jobs in a highly 
competitive and somewhat discriminatory 
labor market. Evaluation and examination 
of these programs after 3 years will be most 
necessary, in differentiating between those 
programs that have been successful and 
those which have been only palliative, and 
have not prepared young people for long- 
term employment with some salable skills. 
This information we cannot know until we 
try a few programs. This is perhaps the 
greatest strength of the bill—the wide areas 
of opportunity it permits for a variety of 
programs under many different auspices. 

Two other general comments might be 
made. First, it is important that no termi- 
nation date be placed on this legislation. 
Every projection that has been made in the 
Nation, in the State, and in Detroit indi- 
cates that the truly hard problem will only 
be starting in 1965, with the advent of the 
first crop of postwar bables on the job mar- 
ket. Second, it is essential that these pro- 
grams be considered from the broad ap- 
proach of all youth who need service without 
any undue emphasis upon dropouts, delin- 
quents, or any other single group. 

Certain areas of H.R. 7536 need clarifica- 
tion and further sharpening: 

1, The use of the word “pilot” in the title 
of the bill suggests that the establishment 
of the program itself is of pilot nature. It 
is our interpretation that the program itself 
should be established on a permanent basis, 
but that every encouragement should be 
given to a variety of pilot projects and ex- 
perimental approaches within the frame- 
work of the three titles of the su 
legislation. It is essential that such pilot 
projects be carefully evaluated to determine 
that the opportunity for permanent job 
placement follows completion of the pro- 
gram, This would require specific provi- 
sions for followup of all youth for at least 
6 months after leaying the program, regard- 
less of the specific reasons for termination 
of service, 

2. It is essential that the State employ- 
ment services as well as other public and 
nonprofit placement agencies be strength- 
ened to give adequate testing, counseling, 
and placement service to all youth in the 
p 


rogram. 

3. The Department of Labor should im- 
mediately undertake full-scale research pro- 
grams to provide detailed employment in- 
formation to those planning the programs. 
It is essential that local trends as well as 
national trends be taken into consideration 
in such planning. Without this data we 
are operating largely in the dark, preparing 
youth for jobs that we are not will 
be in demand during the rapidly changing 
job markets of the next decade. 

4. Youth should not necessarily be trained 
solely for a local job market, but they must 
be made aware in advance that on the basis 
of present evidence, opportunities for em- 
ployment in the occupational areas in which 
they are training may require that they 
leave their local communities and seek jobs 
elsewhere. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that 
in a highly mobile society, youth are the 
most mobile group in the population 
(18- to 19-year-olds are the most mobile, 20- 
to 25-year olds the next most.) 

Youth are also the most trainable group 
in our society. In a recent study of re- 
training of heads of families classified as 
employable, who were on welfare in the 
city of Detroit, a higher percentage of youth 
under the age of 21 could be trained for 
specific job opportunities than any other 
age group. Such youth were also the group 
that could be trained in the most job classi- 
fications. In fact, the results indicated that 
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training ability is in inverse relation to 
the age of the persons to be trained. These 
factors are of enormous importance in the 
light of the recent failures in the Armour 
training program (48 LRR 239 ff.) which 
found adults economically displaced due to 
automation, difficult to retrain and difficult 
to place once they had been retrained. 

5. Adequate administration is essential 
for the success of so complex a program. 
The Federal agency should be able to as- 
sist any program in a consultive capacity, 
wherever it is established. 

6. Voluntary participation is an essential 
quality of the program. Eligibility should 
in no way be limited by local job or train- 
ing opportunities. As previously stated, 
youth are mobile. As high as two-thirds of 
our rural youth, required to leave their 
homes to seek job opportunities elsewhere, 
would be severely hampered by such a pro- 
vision, so would urban youth in areas of 
high unemployment. 

7. Sections 7 and 8 should be combined to 
provide a single youth employment advisory 
committee. It would seem advisable that 
a single council should represent the many 
Federal agencies involved, together with 
representatives of public and private youth 
serving agencies, and representatives of in- 
dustry, labor and the public. The Depart- 
ment of Defense should be included on the 
adyisory council to advise on programs to 
improve our young men's chances of meet- 
ing the almost universal demand for tech- 
nical competence by the Armed Forces. A 
recommendation for such an official Youth 
Planning Commission at Federal, State, and 
local levels of government for the purpose 
of developing employment opportunities for 
young people was recommended by the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 

8. Appropriations should be authorized 
under the act to assure its establishment at 
a size commensurate with the importance 
of the program, and large enough to permit 
the establishment of the many pilot pro- 
grams necessary to properly effectuate the 
act, The Commission concurs with the pro- 
gram outlined by Senator Humpnrey in the 
original Youth Conservation Corps bill of 
50,000 for the first year, to 150,000 after 3 
years. After these 3 years, the program 
should be evaluated to determine adequate 
legislation for the remainder of the decade. 

9. Title I—On-the-job and other appro- 
priate training programs which may include 
supplementary classroom instruction. Prep- 
aration of young people for specific jobs 
through appropriate training programs 
should include education as part of the pro- 
gram and should not subordinate education 
to a supplementary role. Such education 
should be mandatory and thoroughly inte- 
grated into the program. If the training 15 
to be effective, the educational aspects will 
be essential. Our experience indicates that 
youth do understand the im of edu- 
cation when given with on-thé-job training 
and are usually willing to rate. We 
especially support the intent of section 101, 
which authorizes the Secretary to enter into 
appropriate agreements with individuals, 
groups, agencies, and organizations, and 
section 103, which permits the Secretary to 
provide the training when satisfactory train- 
ing cannot be made available through other 
arrangements. 

10. Title Il—Public service employment 
and training: Section 201 providing for co- 
operation with State and local agencies, 
should permit a broad area of training by 
governmental units. However, the many 
opportunities for training by the Federal 
Government in hospitals, commissaries, 
training as civilian personnel in Army 
placements—in fact in any of the Federal 
agencies—should not be overlooked as an 
excellent source of training opportunities. 
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11. Title I17—Youth Conservation Corps: 
The necessity of improving the employability 
of the youth is an essential part of title III 
as well as title I and II and should be clearly 
stated in the bill. As important as natural 
resources of the country are, no resource 18 
so important to a nation as its youth. Rec- 
Ognizing the great benefit to the youth and 
to the country in conserving and developing 
the natural resources and the recreational 
areas of the Nation, most youth who partici- 
Pate in the program must be able to enter an 
urban job market with competitive skills on 
completion of their period of service. Re- 
lated testing, counseling, training, and most 
important, an adequately financed and 
Staffed placement service must be an integral 
part of title III as well as titles I and II. 

In conclusion, the commission considers 
the Youth Employment Opportunities Act 
of 1961 to be legislation worthy of the most 
critical and immediate attention of Congress. 
Local and State governments do not have 
the resources to establish the network of 
essential programs. With the aid of the 
Federal Government, however, we can invest 
the time, personnel and funds necessary, so 
that this most crucial problem can be solved. 
As Dr. Samuel M. Brownell has most suc- 
cinctly stated, its importance is in making 
taxpayers out of taxeaters. 


European Doubts on Mongolia—Possible 
U.S. Recognition Is Viewed as Another 


Appeasement of Reds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, as one 
of the many who feel that the establish- 
Ment of relations between the United 
States and Outer Mongolia could only 
result in the weakening of our world 
Position and prove a threat to the free 
world, I am happy to include in the Rrc- 
ORD a thoughtful article by Constantine 
Brown, expressing European doubts fol- 
lowing reports of possible action in this 
direction by our country: 

PEAN DOUBTS ON MONGOLIA—POSSIBLE 

US. Recocnirion Is VIEWED AS ANOTHER 

or REDS 
(By Constantine Brown) 

Romer.—aAlthough Italy’s role in the pres- 
ent global strife is more limited than that 
of France, Germany, and Britain, it is with 
keen interest that the Italian people and 
their responsible officials are following the 
Manipulations of Premler Khrushchey and 

e counterattacks of President Kennedy. 
Italian diplomats, as well as the editorialists 
in their outspoken press, seem convinced 
that while the Russians have billed the 
Berlin performance as the main attraction, 
the sideshows have brought them substan- 
tial box office results. The mild criticism di- 
rected at the conduct oñ America’s foreign 
Policies is that we are continuing to follow 
the Russians instead of leading them, 

While nobody here denies that Berlin could 
fail me the tinderbox some time late in the 

» the diplomats also can see that the 
in are getting away with the first prizes 

Other sections of the world. 

n The Far East has never been and is not 
But of any particular interest to the Italians. 
T alia policies in that area are. They 

w our of the Moscow-inspired 
Crises there, and wonder why we are giving 
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up in Laos. A number of influential editori- 
alists (influential because the editorials are 
signed and consequently have a decided fol- 
lowing) have asked this reporter what pos- 
sible reason the administration in Wash- 
ington could have in its pending recognition 
of Outer Mongolia. I replied to the best of 
my ability by saying that it is important to 
have a listening post in that country. 

“What for?“ a relentless Italian friend 
continued. What are people going to listen 
to—the winds of the Gobi Desert? Has any 
Nation been able to have a listening post 
anywhere behind the Iron Curtain? Are 
not both our and your diplomats handi- 
capped by the formidable Red secret service 
which does not permit them even to walk in 
the compound garden without some eagle 
eye observing their every step?” 

It is interesting that the question of the 
pending recognition of Outer Mongolia as 
a sovereign state—which it has never been 
since Genghis Khan—is given much space 
in important and highly respected Italian 
newspapers such as Il Tempo. Normally, one 
might have expected a few lines among 
“heterogeneous foreign news.“ Now, however, 
it has become a story of importance which 
apparently merits discussion because of its 
implications on the relations between the 
United States and the Free China Republic. 

Similarly, what the Italian press described 
as an indirect surrender in Laos is given 
more space than it merits, considering the 
lack of interest in this country in the 
smaller Asian States. Likewise the agita- 
tions and peregrinations in South Korea are 
equally front paged—and there is no lack of 
local or European news at this time. 

Italian diplomats are most cautious in 
their comments regarding the United States. 
But some of them very tactfully compare our 
present policies with that of Turkish fire- 
men in the old days, While the fire was con- 
suming a building and the entire neigh- 
borhood had gathered to watch, another 
gang, in cahoots with the firefighters, was 
robbing neighborhood houses. The Russian 
Government, the diplomats comment, is 
doing just that. 

The Italians, like the rest of our European 
allies, recognize that our position vis-a-vis 
the U.S.S.R. is more difficult than that of the 
U.S. S. R. vis-a-vis America, and in Asia the 
Russians are concentrating a relentless war 
of nerves and propaganda—well sustained 
by money and intelligent, hard-working 
agents. It is in those areas that we are 
lamentably weak—not because we do not 
have the means to reciprocate, but because 
we do not seem to have the will to do so, 
We are still wearing kid gloves in a match 
with opponents using deadly brass knuckles. 


A Tough Foreign Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the several recent incidents around the 
globe that have brought wonderment 
and apprehension to many Americans, 
the leading editorial in Barron's Weekly, 
for July 17, 1961, may serve to shed some 
light on those segments of our way of 
life who stand to profit. 

The recent U.S. action through Pitts- 
burgh steel interests in erecting a very 
late model, high production steel mill in 
Poland, adds still another threat to our 
peace and prosperity. 

We are inclined to wonder when the 
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shells will begin whistling over our heads 
made from the materials manufactured 
in this modern steel mill, comparing fa- 
vorably with anything we have here. 
Just how much can we expect from our 
planners who seem so determined to arm 
our enemies behind the Iron Curtain at 
the expense of the American taxpayer? 

The editorial: 

During a week of deepening global crisis, 
in which both the Soviet Union and the 
United States sought to harden their stand 
on Berlin, a pleasant little interlude occur- 
red between East and West. To the Polish 
town of Nowa Huta, an erstwhile stretch of 
farmland which now serves as the site of the 
big Lenin steel works, came the U.S. Am- 
bassador to Warsaw, bent on a mission of 
good will. Specifically, the Ambassador 
snipped a white ribbon to mark the official 
opening of a new continuous galvanzing line. 
Afterward, in a friendly speech, he described 
the facility, which was built in Pittsburgh 
and financed through U.S, credit, as “a dem- 
onstration of Polish-American economic co- 
operation.” Not to be outdone in courtesy, 
the local Deputy Minister of Heavy Industry 
praised the “valuable” equipment, which, he 
added, “to a large extent meets our urgent 
needs.“ 

In even the most peaceful of worlds, the 
episode would be jolting: to an undiplomatic 
observer, steel capacity seems a curious con- 
tribution for the United States to make to a 
Communist state. Coming just a day or so 
after the Pentagon, in response to Soviet 
truculence, began to talk publicly of mobili- 
zation, the byplay at Nowa Huta strikes 
Barron's as shocking. However well-in- 
tended, the affable presence of the Ambas- 
sador could scarcely have conveyed a sense 
of national urgency, nor was it likely to help 
persuade the Kremlin that this country 
means business on Berlin. The same criti- 
cism, indeed, applies to a number of mis- 
guided policies which the Kennedy admin- 
istration, in the face of the mounting threat 
abroad, continues to pursue. Thus, while 
using strong words, the U.S. Government has 
taken the soft line in Cuba, Laos, and, most 
recently, in the heartland of Asia. Despite 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, it 
cherishes illusions on disarmament and hesi- 
tates to resume nuclear tests. To curry fa- 
vor with so-called neutrals, finally, it has 
alienated its friends and jeopardized its alli- 
ances. Such proliferating folly would be 
risky in the best of times. In a time of 
impending crisis, business as usual in Wash- 
ington constitutes a clear and present danger 
to the Nation. 

This is not to say that the administration 
has been blind to the peril or slow to re- 
spond. On the contrary, since taking office 
the New Frontier has sent its spokesmen 
ranging far and wide—Ambassador Steven- 
son to Latin America; Vice President JOHN- 
son to southeast Asia; the President to 
Europe. In terms of congressional appro- 
priations it has been equally quick on the 
draw. Following the exploits of the astro- 
nauts, the White House launched an accel- 
erated space program designed to beat the 
Russians to the moon. At its behest the 
military budget has been revised upward 
twice and a third review is now afoot. Last 
week, in an obvious trial balloon, the Under 
Secretary of Defense even mentioned the 
possibility of calling up the National Guard 
and the Ready Reserve. 

Such moves have made headlines all over 
the world. Unfortunately, however, they 
have failed to impress either friend or foe. 
On the latter count, the arrogance of Pre- 
mier Khrushchey, who lately has taken to 
wearing the uniform of a lieutenant-gen- 
eral, has visibly swelied. As to the former, 
the respected London Times not long ago 
bluntly charged that U.S. foreign policy is 
in “disarray,” a harsh judgment that has 
been echoed in allied capitals from Lisbon 
to Manila. 
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For its failure to carry conviction, Wash- 
ington has only itself to blame. In its pre- 
occupation with propaganda, it somehow 
has forgotten that what counts is deeds, 
not words, By this yardstick, the Kennedy 
administration, in terms of either its own 
pretensions or the stern demands of the 
day, falls woefully short of the mark. To 
begin with, despite all its bluff and bluster, 
it balks at taking a hard line on any issue, 
or in any part of the world. To the shame- 
ful affair of the Polish steel mill might be 
added the recent shipment of nuclear by- 
products by the Atomic Energy Commission 
to Czechoslovakia, With East and West 
presumably girding for a showdown, more- 
over, the State Department has authorized 
a visit to Outer Mongolia by Owen Latti- 
more, famous friend of the Chinese agra- 
rian reformers, and, to the dismay of its 
stanch ally on Formosa, Foggy Bottom 
holds that the time is ripe to recognize the 
puppet regime at Ulan Bator. Meanwhile, 
in fruitless negotiations in Geneva on ban- 
ning atomic weapons, the United States has 
offered one concession after another. De- 
spite the virtual collapse of the talks, it 
continues to jeopardize national security by 
failing to resume nuclear tests. 

Softness toward communism (did some- 
body mention the ugly word appeasement?) 
has gone hand in hand with the ardent 
wooing of neutrals and the cavalier treat- 
ment of allies. In the bitter dispute be- 
tween Indonesia and The Netherlands over 
Dutch New Guinea (which The Hague, un- 
like Jakarta, is willing to submit to the 
World Court), the Kennedy administration 
has avoided taking sides. Still worse, in 
the voting in the U.N. on Angola, it twice 
has lined up with the Kremlin against an- 
other stanch ally, Portugal. Despite re- 
peated rebuffs, it persists in courting such 
leftist neutrals as the United Arab Repub- 
lic (to the point of offering a land of illit- 
erates rockets for research“), and Ghana 
(the ruler of which, right after gaining as- 
surances of U.S, aid for a huge hydroelectric 
project, flew to Moscow where he predicted 
that Leninism “would defeat the forces of 
reaction”). Truly, as the Indian Ambassa- 
dor to Washington recently boasted, whereas 
neutrality used to be in bad odor over here, 
it now “has become respectable.” Inevi- 
tably the hard-won global network of US. 
alliances, from NATO to CENTO to SEATO, 
has fallen into a state of disrepair, if not 
worse. And the United States while pre- 
cisely naked to its enemies, is feeling an 
uncomfortable chill. 

While the Kennedy administration re- 
mains snugly wrapped in its illusions, the 
cold realities evidently have begun to pene- 
trate the Nation’s awareness. The Penta- 
gon, as noted, has proposed partial mobili- 
zation (and, at the least, belatedly has 
stepped up the draft). According to the 
Gallup Poll, the public now heavily favors 
resumption of nuclear tests. And in Con- 
gress, after a long silence, a few Republi- 
can voices lately have been raised in protest 
against the Mongolian idiocy. The Ameri- 
can people, in sum, recognize the peril in 
which they stand and are ready to do what 
must be done. Surely those who purpose 
to speak for them can do no less. 


Administration Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, as 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon 
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states, in his fine, constructive statement 

which appeared in today’s New York 

Herald Tribune, President Kennedy’s 

problems are formidable but they are 

not unique: - 

RICHARD M. Nixon WRITES on J.F.K. AND His 
LEADERSHIP 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The shakedown cruise of the Kennedy 
administration is over. The national inter- 
est demands. that he drop overboard the 
pilots who have almost run the ship of state 
aground in the past 6 months and take over 
the wheel himself. 

There has never been a time in American 
history when there was a more critical need 
for decisive leadership in the White House. 
Reports are piling up from abroad and at 
home indicating that thoughtful people are 
losing confidence in the administration's 
ability to provide that leadership. 

This is no time for those of us in the loyal 
opposition to say “We told you so.” The 
stakes are too high. The decisions President 
Kennedy makes in the next few weeks may 
not only make or break his administration. 
They can determine the success or failure 
of the cause of peace and freedom for 
America and the world. 

President Kennedy's campaign statement 
that this is a time for greatness" will never 
be more true than at this moment. Great- 
ness is not something which exists in the 
abstract. Only when men and nations are 
tested by great challenges can their true 
greatness be determined. 

America faces such challenges today. 

President Kennedy has many of the char- 
acteristics which qualify him to meet those 
challenges—high intelligence, great energy, 
the ability to inspire by his eloquence. But 


‘because of his unsure and indecisive leader- 


ship in the field of foreign policy, questions 
are being raised on all sides. 

Is he prepared to make the really tough 
decisions which a strong leader must make? 

Will he be willing to take the sometimes 
lonely and unpopular positions which the 
Nation's interests demand? 

Rather than follow public opinion will he 
create it and mould it? 

Rather than waiting to see what is pop- 
ular, will he move decisively to do what is 
right? 

Nobody has better charted the course he 
must follow than he did in his inaugural 
address. He struck a responsive chord when 
he told Americans to ask themselves not 
what the country could do for them but 
what they could do for the country. The 
country was ready for that kind of leader- 
ship but he has failed to provide it. 

His administration, in the field of foreign 
policy, has been plagued by a Hamlet-like 
psychosis which seems to paralyze it every 
time decisive action is required. 

If it continues to be so afflicted, the Ken- 
nedy administration will be a failure and the 
country will go down the drain with it. 

On Laos he made an eloquent. public 
statement pointing up the critical Impor- 
tance of avoiding a Communist takeover. 
All who heard him assumed that he knew 
what needed to be done and was prepared to 
do it. But then the “how not to do it” 
clique in the White House and State Depart- 
ment took over. The result was that bold 
talk was followed by confusion, indecisjon, 
and weakness—and a victory for Communist 
power and prestige not only in Laos but in 
all of southeast Asia. 

In Cuba he again approved a course of 
action which was bold and decisive. But 
when the critical decision which meant the 
difference between success and failure had to 
be made, advisers who opposed the action in 
the first place prevalled with the result that 
the United States ended up in the humiliat- 
ing position of appearing to be both weak 
and aggressive at the same time. 
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In his talks with me and with others after 
the Cuban debacle, he left the clear impres- 
sion that above everything else he intended 
to develop a new policy which would deal 
decisively with Castro. But then another 
group of advisers stepped in and became in- 
volved in the ridiculous Cuban tractor deal. 
Now the current line seems to be that we 
were fortunate not to have succeeded in 
Cuba and that we will not be able to deal 
with Castro until we have solved the eco- 
nomic problems of Latin America 50 or 100 
years in the future. 

EVADES A-TEST ISSUES 

Just recently the administration went 
through the same kind of an exercise on the 
critical problem of resuming underground 
atomic tests. Administration leaders on the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy made 
speeches, with the blessing of the White 
House, urging that tests be resumed. Leaks 
from the White House to columnists and edi- 
torial writers made it apparent President 
Kennedy had made up his mind on this issue 
and that he was determined to order the re- 
sumption of tests. But then the flak against 
resuming tests began going up. He was 
warned that such action would be unpopular 
in some foreign countries. Again, after 
coming to the point of decision, he evaded 
the issue by ordering still another study of 
a problem, the facts of which he already 
knows. 

On the domestic front, he bas asked for 
stepped-up spending for military security. 
He has also asked for increased foreign aid. 
But he has not been able to bring himself 
to the point of carrying out the spirit of 
his ina address by shelving some of his 
new, nondefense domestic spending programs 
so that we can pay for increases in national 
security without raising taxes or prices. 

BOLD ACTS TO GALVANIZE NATION 

After the high hopes which were raised by 
his inaugural address, this course of con- 
duct has contributed to a sense of letdown, 
uneasiness and lack of confidence among 
both those who supported him and those 
who opposed him in 1960. But throughout 
the country, people want their President to 
succeed. Some bold, decisive acts of leader- 
ship will galvanize the Nation behind him. 

On Berlin, the administration’s strong, 
firm statements deserve the support of all 
Americans, But again, the test will be— 
what actions will he take to back up strong 
words? Calling up more Reserves and in- 
creasing bomber production in view of new 
intelligence estimates on Soviet air power 
are steps in the right direction. 

But what will impress Khrushchev in the 
long run is not a strong program dealing 
with Berlin alone but a consistent overall 
program of firmness in all of the areas of 
the world conflict. 

A sign of weakness or indecision in one 
area will inevitably create the impression 
that when the chips are down we may be 
weak in another. What President Kennedy 
must now do is to convince Khrushchey and 
his Communist colleagues that the United 
States will not tolerate Communist aggres- 
sion in Berlin or in any other part of the 
world and that we are prepared to do what 
is necessary at home and abroad to back up 
our policies with action if we are put to the 
test. * 
MUST DE FIRM IN DIPLOMACY 


This means that the Kennedy administra- 
tion must follow up its policy decisions In 
Berlin with similarly firm decisions on 
atomic tests, on Cuba, on southeast Asia, 
and in domestic fiscal policies. In diplomacy, 
we must remain firm on such issues as our 
opposition to the admission of Red China 
to the United Nations, 

To develop and carry out such policy de- 
cisions, President Kennedy must begin by 
clearing up the organizational mess which 
has developed in the State and Defense De- 
partments, 
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America must speak with one voice in 
foreign policy and not sound like a Tower 
of Babel, as has too often been the case In 
the past 6 months. To put it bluntly, Dean 
Rusk has not yet had a fair chance to be 
Secretary of State. He should be given an 
opportunity to run the Department. If he 
isn't strong enough to run it, President Ken- 
nedy should appoint someone who is. 

PENTAGON MORALE AT ALLTIME LOW 


Morale at the Pentagon is at an alltime 
low. The appointment of Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor, admittedly a very able man; as the 
President's personal military adviser, has 
compounded the already existing confusion. 
Only President Kennedy, himself, can 
Straighten out the lines of communication 
and command in these vital areas. 

I am preparing articles on each of the 
subjects I have discussed. By the time they 
are ready for publication, I hope that the 
decisions will have been made which will 
Make unnecessary the publication of the 
constructive criticism I now feel should be 
made in the national interest. 

President Kennedy's problems are formi- 
dable but they are not unique. Every Presi- 
dent at the beginning of his administration 
goes through a period when he must deter- 
mine which of his advisers he can best rely 
on. But President Kennedy's difficulty up 
to this point has been that when situations 
Tequired immediate action, he has too often 
evaded the issue by asking new advisers for 
more advice. 

Based on my long acquaintance with him 
and on conversations I have had with him 
since his election, I am convinced that Presi- 
dent Kennedy knows what needs to be done. 
What he must do is to lead and not to be 
contin inhibited by the well-inten- 
tioned but potentially disastrous advice of 
those who, fearing the risks involved in 
action, invariably recommend a course of in- 
action which will lead to even greater risks. 


WAR PARTY ISSUE IN 1964 


I recall my conversation with him imme- 
Giately after the Cuban failure. I referred 
to reports in the press to the effect that some 
Of his advisers had warned him against 
taking firm action which might risk war on 
the ground that the Republicans would have 
& “war ” issue in 1964. I told him that 
he need have no fears on that score as far 
as I was concerned and that I would back 
any action the national interest required. 

He answered by saying that he was not 
concerned by such political considerations. 
I recall his words exactly: “If we don't do 
What is necessary and what is right, the 
election of 1964 may not be worth holding.” 

If he is guided by this philosophy, Amer- 
ica and the free world will have the decisive 
leadership we need in this critical period. 


Subcommittee on the Impact of Imports 
and Exports on American Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, in all fair- 
ness, I believe that I should at this time 
Clarify the situation, publicly aired of 
recent date, regarding the severance of 
Connections between the Subcommittee 
On the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment with its counsel, 
teacher of law at Georgetown University, 

tanley D, Metzger. In view of the fact 
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that there have been some later dis- 
turbing statements made, I would like 
to présent for the record the historical 
truth in this matter. 

With the consent of my chairman, the 
Honorable Anam C. POWELL, of the House 
Education and Labor Committee, and in 
his presence, we discussed with the Hon- 
orable WIBUn Mitts, chairman of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
selection of a counsel for this subcom- 
mittee, This was done at my own per- 
sonal suggestion. Conditions which I do 
not care to make public, made it im- 
possible for this subcommittee to per- 
form its proper function with Mr. Metz- 
ger as its counsel. I want to present 
first exhibit “A,” a newspaper item which 
appears to quote Mr. Metzger, although 
this subcommitee or its chairman had 
made not public statement whatsoever. 
In view of this article, I transmitted it to 
the Honorable Witsur Mus; in- 
cidentally I had informed him of my in- 
tentions of severing connections with 
Mr. Metzger. Lou will find, therefore, 
my letter of transmittal to the news- 
paper article and Mr. MILLS reply—ex- 
hibit “B.” 

I also would like to present a most 
important item, a letter from the United 
States-Japan Trade Council, which, to 
say the least, shows the extent of the ar- 
rogance and power assumed by trade 
groups in this country- who now believe 
they have inherent rights, not only in 
the activities relating to trade and aid 
but, rather strangely, to dictate the be- 
havior and employment policy, as well as 
the type of investigation to be conducted 
by committees of the House. Therefore 
I present at this point exhibit C,“ the 
letter from the United States-Japan 
Trade Council, and exhibit “D,” my reply 
as chairman of this important subcom- 
mittee, in order that the House of Repre- 
sentatives may know the situation as it 
really is: 

EXHIBIT A 
From the Journal of Commerce, July 10, 
19611 
REPORT TO BUSINESSMEN 
WASHINGTON —The House Labor Subcom- 


mittee investigating the impact of foreign 
trade on American industry is having trouble. 

Its chief counsel, a highly respected for- 
mer State Department legal officer, has quit 
because his confidants say, he has despaired 
of ever getting the subcommittee to con- 
duct an objective investigation. .More seri- 
ous, from the subcommittee’s point of view. 
it is running out of witnesses on the protec- 
tionist side of the foreign trade fence. 

The net result is that the subcommittee 
is having to turn to the pleaders 
for tariff protection to make a case of its pre- 
conceived notions that imports are bad for 
the economy. 

The decision of subcommittee Chairman 
Jonn Dent, Democrat, of Pennsylvania, to 
turn the investigation into a forum for the 
traditional prohigh tariff groups hurts its 
claim, made when it set up shop earlier this 
year, that the investigation would be a fact- 
finding effort. 

HEARINGS CANCELED 


Mr. Dent's decision took the form of an 
abrupt cancellation of 2 days of hearings 
in Pittsburgh, scheduled to start today, on 
the impact of trade on the aluminum and 
steel industries. 

He pleaded the press of other business in 
Washington, but the fact that the witness 
Ust in Pittsburgh was not buttressed with 
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protectionists is said by some to have been 
the real reason. While the aluminum com- 
panies have flirted with protectionism in the 
past, they intended to tell the subcommit- 
tee a protrade story, as did the steel com- 
panies. In addition there were importer wit- 
nesses scheduled to appear. 

Mr. Dent canceled the Pittsburgh hear- 
ing without telling Stanley Metzger, sub- 
committee counsel, who had been striving 
against great odds to keep the investigation 
on an objective basis. So Mr. Metzger quit 
last week. 

As a liberal trader and a former State De- 
Partment legal adviser for economic affairs, 
Mr. Metzger’s appointment to the subcom- 
mittee earlier was cited by Chairman Dent 
as evidence that it would conduct a fair in- 
vestigation. 

DEMANDED BY MILLS 


What was not said was that the real rea- 
son Mr. Metzger went on the subcommittee 
payroll was because Chairman WI nVUn D. 
Mitts, Democrat, of Arkansas, of the House 
Ways and Means Committee insisted on 
it. 


Since the Ways and Means Committee had 
jurisdiction in the House over tariff and 
trade legislation—and since Mr. Mitts knew 
the trade views of the members of the Dent 
subcommittee—he had an obvious interest 
in getting a liberal trader to run the inves- 
tigation, so he asked Mr. Metzger to take on 
the job. Mr. Metzger's resignation last week - 
was given orally to Mr. MILLS. 

Undaunted, Representative Dent is moy- 
ing ahead as though nothing had changed. 
While he canceled the Pittsburgh hearings, 
he still plans hearings in Wheeling, W. Va., 
later this month to get the views of the pot- 
tery and gas industry. He also has an- 
nounced hearings in Washington to record, 
yet another time, the complaints of the tex- 
tile industry about foreign competition. 

Exuisir B 

The Honorable JoHN H. Dent, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Exports on American Employment, Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, U.S. 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dran JohN: I appreciate the opportunity 
of reading the item from the July 10 Journal 
of Commerce, written by John King. 


Sometimes the reporters don’t get all the 
facts when they write an article. Had they 
wanted the facts in this instance they would 
have found out that you had come to me 
of your accord and asked my assistance in 
helping you to find someone to help you with 
your study. : 

With kindest personal regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrisver D. MILLS. 


Exuisir C 


Representative JoHN H. DENT, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on the Impact of 
Imports and Exports on American Em- 
ployment, Committee on Education, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear CONGRESSMAN Dent: We wish to 
thank you for your kind invitation to the 
United States-Japan Trade Council to tes- 
tify at the textile hearings being conducted 
by your subcommittee in Washington on 
July 19, 20, and 21. 

You will recall that our council submitted 
a statement on the employment effects of 
coal exports at the initial hearings held by 
your subcommittee on June 19 and 20 in 
W. We have been following the 
subcommittee’s activities closely since then, 
and must say with genuine regret that cer- 
tain of its actions have cast doubt on the 
objectivity and impartiality of its study of 
the impact of imports and exports on Amer- 
ican employment. 
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When Prof. Stanley D. Metzger was ap- 
pointed as counsel to the subcommittee, you 
issued a press release stating that you had 
“sought the services of a person whose lean- 
ings were toward free trade in order that 
there will be complete cooperation from all 
parties concerned with this problem.“ 

You further stated that “it is the aim of 
this committee to get at the truth of the 
situation,” and that the only assurance of 
arriving at an acceptable answer would be 
to have both the free traders” and the “re- 
strictive traders” represented on the sub- 
committee. On June 1, in a speech on the 
House floor, you said that your choice of 
Professor Metzger was based on a desire to 
make your committee study “unbiased and 
unbossed.“ 

Unfortunately, Professor Metzger found it 
necessary to resign in protest against com- 
mittee actions which appeared to indicate a 
one-sided approach to the subject under in- 
vestigation. 

For example, hearings on steel and alumi- 
num scheduled for Pittsburgh on July 10 
and 11 were suddenly canceled for the 
stated ‘reason that subcommittee members 
could not spare the time from their con- 
gressional duties in Washington. 

However, hearings on the glass, ceramics 
and toy industries scheduled in Wheeling on 
the next day were held, despite the pressure 
of congressional business. Informed ob- 
servers could not help but speculate that 
the steel and aluminum hearings might well 
have turned up substantial evidence of the 
beneficial effects of exports on U.S. employ- 
ment, while the glass, ceramics and toy 
hearings were devoted exclusively to testi- 
mony on import competitive industries. 

The subcommittee also suddenly called 
an unscheduled hearing on the cheese in- 
dustry in Fond du Lac, Wis., thus inter- 
vening in a pending Tariff Commission in- 
vestigation on cheese. Your request that 
the Tariff Commission postpone its investi- 
gation pending your hearing was denied. 

These actions have caused many to won- 
der whether the subcommittee intends to 
conduct its hearings solely in response to 
the pressures of various protectionist 
groups. We earnestly hope that these fears 
will prove to be unfounded. 

One action which the subcommittee could 
take to reassure observers of its intention to 
conduct a fair investigation would be to ap- 
point immediately as successor to Professor 
Metzger an equally distinguished and im- 
partial counsel to balance off the admittedly 
restrictionist composition of the subcommit- 
tee. We believe, in view of your own expla- 
nation for your original choice of counsel, 
that such a step is necessary if your con- 
clusions are to have any claim to validity. 

We would also like to call your attention 
to the fact that all subcommittee hearings 
held thus far have been on import com- 
petitive industries. Since the announced 
scope of your investigation includes the im- 
pact of both imports and e on em- 
ployment, we hope that future hearings will 
be devoted to testimony on the employment 
created by our export industries. 

In the meanwhile, in view of the existing 
uncertainty about the subcommittee’s meth- 
ods of operation, we must regretfully de- 
cline your invitation to testify at the tex- 
tile hearings. We request that this letter be 
made a part of the subcommittee’s record 
in explanation of our decision not to testify. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN TAYLOR, 
Ezecutive Secretary. 
Exutir D 
ALLEN TAYLOR, 
Executive Secretary, United States-Japan 
Trade Council, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. TAYLOR: It is with regret that I 

received your letter stating the position of 
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the Unuited States-Japan Trade Council that 
you will not appear before the Subcommittee 
on the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment in protest-against its 
method of operation. 

I can only surmise who your source of 
information is because your letter is com~ 
pletely at variance with the facts. You have 
not attended any of the hearings of the 
subcommittee as a witness; you did, however, 
submit one statement which was accepted 
for the record—as all statements from any 
source have been and will be accepted. 

By your own admission you are in receipt 
of an Invitation to appear at the current 
textile hearings; I can assure you that you 
will continue to receive invitations to appear 
on any subject whatsoever that will give this 
committee the information it is seeking. 

You state that the former counsel of this 
subcommittee found it necessary to resign as 
a protest against committee actions because 
he found “committee actions which ap- 
pear to Indicate a one-sided approach to the 
subject under investigation." Counsel was 
responsible for the invitation and lining- 
up of witnesses; I would suggest that the 
character of the hearings necessarily would 
have to follow arrangements made by him. 

I have not found it in the best interest of 
the activities of this committee nor of the 
personal welfare of the former counsel to 
make further public statement concerning 
his severance from our committee staff. 
However, I can assure you that the reasons 
were good and sufficient. 

You question my authority to call hear- 
ings on the cheese industry in Fond du Lac, 
Wis. As a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I respectfully submti that such 
a decision is not yours to make. If, in the 
wisdom of this committee, the cheese hear- 
ings could add something of value to the 
committee's work, it would seem that such a 
hearing would be in order. 

Your letter seemed to be rather critical of 
the hearings held by this subcommittee, and 
yet you have never been denied the forum 
of the committee room, personal interviews, 
or the right to present any material you de- 
sire. It would appear to me, and I believe 
to any observer, that either you have noth- 
ing to add to this committee's deliberations 
or the material that you would submit would 
not prove the point you desire to make. I 
can only say that if you wish to refrain from 
appearing at the hearings it certainly is 
within your prerogative. 

It should set your suspicious mind at ease 
concerning the steel and aluminum hearings 
in Pittsburgh that the House of Representa- 
tives did have rollcalls during the time set 
for the hearings—hearings, incidentally, 
which were set up by the counsel without, 
to the best of my knowledge, his having 
checked with the House leadership. 

You will please note that I not only called 
off the meetings in Pittsburgh, but also the 
Charleston coal industry hearings on Thurs- 
day, July 13, because duties in Washington, 
D.C., called us back after the Wednesday 
hearings in Wheeling, W. Va., which were 
held on a day on which our presence was not 
required in Washington. 

I resent very much the implications con- 
tained in your letter concerning the char- 
acter of this committee. The Subcommittee 
on the Impact of Imports and Exports on 
American Employment was chosen by the 
Honorable Anam C. POWELL, of New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Labor of the House of Representatives. 
The only reason I am subcommittee chair- 
man is because, under the rules of the House, 
seniority prevailed. 

In closing, I wish to assure you that whom- 
ever I employ as a staff consultant will not 
at any time create or determine policy for 
this subcommittee. And I also can assure 
you that should he attempt to do so he would 
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immediately find that he was no longer 


Tioumliline: The Monks and the Moslems 
Became Friends—An Example of Inter- 
national Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Ed- 
mund T. Delaney, of New York, has re- 
cently brought to my attention the work 
which is being done by the Benedictine 
Monks who have established a mon- 
astery at Tioumliline in Morocco. He 
tells me that this foundation, which 
plans to build a string of monasteries 
throughout Africa, has been formed not 
to proselytize, but to attempt to bring 
together Moslem and Christian in a sort 
of dialog. At a time when the Peace 
Corps is beginning to take form, this is 
an interesting project. I include in the 
Recorp two articles discussing it which 
Mr. Delaney sent to me. 

The first is from the April 6, 1961 
issue of America, the National Catholic 
Weekly Review, the other is from the 
February 1961 issue of the Sign: 

TIOUMLILINE 

(By William Dunphy and Peter Beach) 

The son and heir of Sidi Mohammed V, 
Sultan of Morocco and successor of the 
prophet, was speaking a while back to a 
group of youngsters from Azrou, a Berber 
town in the Middle Atlas Mountains. “Your 
own fathers, as you know would never give 
you evil advice," said Crown Prince Moulay 
Hassan. “So too,” he went on “these fathers 
love you, and you can be sure they will teach 
you nothing but good.” 

These words were directed by a Moslem to 
Moslems. And precisely because of this, they 
took on a special, startling meaning. For, 
the prince, when he said “these fathers,” was 
referring to the monks of Tioumliline—the 
Benedictines of the Priory of Christ le Rol. 
He was testifying to the fact that the monks 
of Tioumliline have been accepted by Moroc- 
cans as friends, compatriots and, as one fol- 
lower of Islam put it, “true Moslems.” 

This acceptance is part of the paradox of 
Tioumliline. For at Tioumliline is a com- 
munity of Catholic religious priests and 
brothers who live in a completely Moslem 
milieu. They do not propagandize Moslem 
Moroccans. Though Europeans, and mainly 
French, they remained entirely unmolested 
during the violence punctuating the recent 
struggle of Morocco for independence from 
France. This community of Christians 18 
respected by neighboring Berber Moslems as 
marabouts—holy men. It is a community of 
strict Benedictine contemplatives, seemingly 
withdrawn from worldly affairs, who are al- 
ready leaving their mark on the intellectual 
life of the Islamic world. 

Perhaps the best way to understand the 
paradox of Tioumliline is by surveying the 
history of the Priory of Christ le Roi. 

COMING OF THE BENEKDICTINES 


Tioumliline is the name of a mountain 
spring overlooking Azrou, a Berber town of 
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18,000. Azrou itself straddles the main 
north-south and east-west routes of Morocco. 
To the west, some 150 miles away, lie the 
great cities of Casablanca and Rabat, About 
50 miles to the north stand the ancient Is- 
lamic centers of Fez and Meknés. To this 
heartland of Morocco, to a spot close to 
Tioumliline, came 15 choir monks and 5 lay 
brothers of the Benedictine Order in the 
early fall of 1952. They had traveled there 
via Casablanca from the Abbey of Encalat 
(near Toulouse) at the invitation of the 
Vicar Apostolic, now Archbishop of Rabat, 
Most Rev. Louis A. Lefèvre, OFM. Prior 
Denis Martin, who headed the group, had no 
real idea how the Berbers would react to him 
and his monks. Beyond being tolerated (he 
was sure of this), he counted on nothing. 

But contact with the Berbers in the area 
showed this Paris-born-and-educated monk 
how willing they were to accept the Bene- 
dictines. The monks first came in touch 
with their new neighbors when they started 
breaking ground for their monastery. Since 
a good deal of outside help was needed, 
Dom Denis simply hiked down to Azrou and 
hired a gang of workmen. As many as 100 of 
them sweated side by side with the monks 
as foundations were dug and buildings put 
up. 

This of course was a temporary business 
relationship between Benedictine and Berber. 
But it developed into something permanent. 
The workers, it seems, got to know the skill 
of the monk in charge of the infirmary. 
Soon they started to bring their wives and 
children to the monastery for medical care. 
By the time construction stopped, the in- 
firmarian found himself with a steady clien- 
tele. This meant that a dispensary had to 
be built, and it was. It also meant that the 
monastery now needed a full-fledged doctor. 
Fortunately, an Arabic-speaking Frenchman 
with a medical degree from the University of 
Paris asked to join the community in 1953. 
Today the doctor and the Infirmarian treat 
more than 200 Berber patients a day. 

Another contact with the Berbers also de- 
veloped in an unforeseen way. Dom Denis 
noticed that a group of boys often came to 
the edge of the woods bordering the monas- 
tery to look over the place. One day he 
Strolled out to talk with them. Did they 
Want to make a closer inspection, he asked, 
They said yes. The upshot of this invita- 
tion? The monastery became headquarters 
for local schoolboys during their off-hours. 
They studied for their exams in the quiet 
Of the guest house and came there on holi- 
days for outings. This practice still con- 
tinues. 

WORK WITH YOUTH 


One of the monastery’s frequent young 
Visitors was an ll-year-old orphan, a deaf- 
mute. Father Prior found out the boy had 
no home at all. He indicated to the child 
he could live at the monastery if he wanted. 
The youngster eagerly agreed. Soon other 
Orphans started turning up at Tioumliline. 

Each one was made welcome, Their 
Presence, however, did raise something of 
& problem. “Taking over the care of chil- 
Gren was a little out of our line,” said Dom 
Denis, who is now the legal guardian of more 
than 20 Berber children. We had not only 
to feed and clothe and house them; we had 
also to educate them. The first thing we 
did was to put up a separate house for them. 
Then we started a primary school. At the 
Same time we began to teach them trades. 

have worked out quite well. Four of 
the boys now board at a secondary school 
in Azrou. Some of the others bicycle down 
each day to Azrou to serve as apprentices to 
town tradesmen. And our little deaf-mute? 
He's developing into a first-rate gardener.” 

What has been the effect of this “confron- 
tation” of Moslem children and Christian 
monks. As Dom Denis explained, “it has 
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quickened their own faith; it has reawakened 
their religious sense. Our work, we consider, 
is limited to helping them solve their imme- 
diate problems. This is what we concen- 
trate on. After all, these boys are Berber 
tribe members. We want to help them be- 
come good Berbers.” 

In time, too, a sort of economic tie linked 
Berber with Benedictine. From the begin- 
ning the monks of Tioumliline have run 
their own dairy farm and raised their own 
fodder. The milk produced at the monastery 
farm is sold through a cooperative. The co- 
operative was started by the monks and in- 
cludes many of the farms around Azrou. 


CHRISTIAN-MOSLEM DIALOG 


Earlier we mentioned the intellectual im- 
pact the monks were having on Moroccan 
Moslems and Moslems in general. It has not 
been slight. From 1954 on the monastery 
at Tioumliline has functioned as a meeting 
place for Christians and Moslems. It has 
been a neutral ground where the two groups 
could meet and exchange opinions—on poli- 
tics, for example. 

Talks first took the form of informal con- 
ferences between French colons and Moroc- 
can nationalists, between Christian and 
Moslem students. Then last summer the 
monstery was the site of an international 
seminar which brought together for 3 weeks 
150 Christian, Moslem and Jewish profes- 
sors and students from 18 countries of Eu- 
rope, Asia and Africa. On weekends, the 
number of people at the seminar reached 800. 

Among the participants in the seminar 
were the two theologians, Rev. Jean Daniélou, 
S.J., and Msgr. Charles Journet, as well as 
Si Mohammed Ben Larbi El Alaoui, the lead- 
ing theologian of Morocco, and Prof. Mushin 
Mahdi of the University of Baghdad. As a 
Lebanese phrased it, the seminar proved 
“that a dialog between Christians and Mos- 
lems is possible.” 

The purpose of last summer's seminar 
(subject: the state) and of the one sched- 
uled for this coming August (subject: edu- 
cation) complements what the Sultan of 
Morocco considers the historical role of his 
country, that is, to serve as a bridge between 
east and west. “This,” he pointed out, “is 
why we are especially interested in your 
work at Tioumliline. We recognize that 
your ideas correspond to our most constant 
concerns.“ 

In spite of what we have said so far, the 
most puzzling question still remains: Why 
is there a contemplative community at 
Tioumliline? When this is put to Dom 
Denis, the answer comes back: Why not?“ 

“As Benedictine contemplatives,” says the 
prior, we follow a plan of communal life 
outlined in our Holy Rule. By living among 
Moslems, we do not alter this pattern. In 
fact, Moroccan Moslems have a precise under- 
Standing and a genuine appreciation of the 
kind of life we lead. This is why they call 
us ‘Moslems’ at times. Then, too, we con- 
templatives at Tioumliline have a unique 
chance to contribute to the good of our 
adopted country. As Christians and as Ben- 
edictines, we could ask for nothing more.” 

THe MONKS AND THE MOSLEMS 
(By Dom Placide Pernot, O.S.B.) 

Last May, I was among eight white-robed 
Benedictines who transferred our monastic 
life to an abandoned landing strip given us 
by the Moslem Mayor of Bouaké, deep in 
the interior of Africa's Ivory Coast. We had 
come from our monastery of Toumliline in 
Morocco. 


The new monastery at Bouaké is called 
Niamien Soule Kro—the village where God 
is worshipped. Dom Denis Martin, Prior of 
Toumliline, explained: We come to Bouaké 
in the same spirit in which we came to 
Toumliline, With no preconceived ideas or 
detailed plans, we come simply to lead our 
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monastic life, to draw down from heaven 
God's blessings on this country.” 

What is this spirit of Toumliline? In 
October 1952, Dom Denis led 20 French 
monks from the Abbey of EnCalcat in 
southern France to found a monastic com- 
munity at Toumliline, in the heart of Mo- 
rocco’s Middle Atlas mountains. Morocco, a 
strictly Islamic country where all Christian 
proselytizing is forbidden, was on the verge 
of a revolt against France. 

We monks wanted only to reveal the true 
face of the church to the Moslems and to 
let them feel the presence of Christ, which 
is to say, the grace of salvation offered to all 
men. We dedicated ourselves to radiating 
charity, the true sign of the church, in 
whatever ways circumstances would dictate. 

With the help of the Grail, we opened a 
clinic specializing in maternity care; then a 
home for some 50 orphans; farming coop- 
eratives; and an annual international sum- 
mer school. God alone can judge the end 
results of those 8 years. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. During that troubled pe- 
riod, as Morocco fought to acquire and 
consolidate her independence, when every- 
thing Western was viewed with suspicion, 
the Catholic monks of Toumliline won the 
respect and friendship of Moroccan Moslems. 

How will that Toumllline spirit work in 
sub-Sahara Africa, which is open to Chris- 
tlanity? We do not come in great num- 
bers.“ Dom Denis said. “Our wish is for 
African vocations to our Benedictine life so 
that soon this Ivory Coast monastery will 
find its proper African personality.” In 
short, we are now free to encourage our 
neighbors to follow the Christian way of 
life we bring them. Already, 10 African 
postulants have joined us at Bouaké. 

As with Toumliline, we are beginning to 
have an impact on the lives of our neigh- 
bors. I myself have been sent to Bouaké 
several times (I have a python skin to prove 
it) and can report some examples firsthand. 
I was charged with the construction of the 
first monastery buildings. We used native 
styles and materials but found that lacing 
the mud bricks with a little concrete before 
baking them in the sun greatly increased 
their structural qualities. A neighboring 
village chief now plans to rebuild his entire 
village using the improved technique. The 
Ivory Coast minister of agriculture asked us 
to create a center of agricultural formation 
to help bridge the gap between the primi- 
tive methods of the villagers and modern 
agricultural technology. Other Africans 
have requested us to create an international 
social and cultural center. 

All this has helped confirm in the mind 
of Dom Denis a bold and ambitious project: 
to establish a string of monasteries con- 
ducted entirely by African monks in places 
carefully chosen for their “strategic” value. 
This means monasteries best located to com- 
pete with Islamic missionaries for the mil- 
lions of still-pagan west and central Afri- 
cans. There are nine converts to Islam in 
Africa today for every convert to Chris- 


tianity. 


These new monasteries would root the 
church more deeply in Africa by working 
for the religious, spiritual, intellectual, and 
material advancement of the people. It is 
a grave error to think that it is possible to 
fully Christianize a man without at the 
same time developing his intellectual facul- 


„ties and sense of responsibility. At the ex- 


press request of local bishops, our Prior now 
has plans for three monasteries to follow 
Bouaké: in the Voltaic Republic, Dahomey, 
bah the central African Republic. 
e stakes in Africa today are staggeringly 
3 ised tide of political nationalism tax 
ready ught with it a growing suspicion 
of things Western—including the mission- 
aries who have planted the church in 
= Time to counter these suspicions is 
ort. 
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Freedom the Best Climate for Creativity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a most in- 
teresting article on creative government 
appeared recently in the “Review and 
Outlook” column of the Wall Street 
Journal. It clearly points out that bu- 
reaucracy is not creative and that the 
most creative enterprise in all the history 
of mankind was established with the 
founding of this free nation in which the 
liberty of every individual was guaran- 
teed. I hope the President will give the 
American people the opportunity to con- 
tinue to be creative, in the fullest meas- 
ure, and not restrict creativity through 
the extension of Federal control and the 
expansion of a welfare state: 

CREATIVE GOVERNMENT 

One of the criticisms frequently directed 
at the Kennedy administration is that its 
conduct of Government is chaotic. 

The President himself gave a partial an- 
swer to this charge recently: “If you really 
want complete harmony and good will, then 
the best way to do it is not to do anything.” 
A Presidential aid, according to a quote in 
the New York Times, put it even more suc- 
cinctly: “Creative government will always 
present aspects of confusion and meddling. 
Orderly governments are very rarely crea- 
tive; and creative governments are almost 
never orderly.” 

It’s an interesting attitude, and one with 
considerable merit. Surely it would be ri- 
diculous to argue that a President should 
be a slave to bureaucratic channels or be 
required to follow someone else's notion of 
how to run his office. Obviously, and espe- 
cially in regard to the most important job 
in the world, the results are what count. 

And that's just where the rub comes. 
There could be little quarrel if President 
Kennedy were in fact running a creative 
Government and getting creative results. 
Unfortunately he is not, and this has much 
less to do with his mode of operation than 
it does with the view of Government which 
animates his administration, 

For in that view, the more things govern- 
ment can think up to do—the more med- 
dling it proves itself capable of—the more 
creative it is. But is this the correct defini- 
tion of a creative government? 

There never was, in all history, a more 
Creative government than that eventually 
devised, with much travail, for the United 
States. More than creative, it was genius. 
Based on the best political wisdom and a 
profound knowledge of the nature of man, 
it was adapted to the peculiar conditions 
of the Colonies, essentially simple, it was 
also as intricate as the system of locks on 
a great river. All that is why the American 
Revolution, in total contrast to the French 
and Russian Revolutions, turned out to be 
practically the only successful one. 

These men were most creative, most orig- 
inal, most daring, in their concept of gov- 
ernment itself. They had before them the 
sorry record, from Athens right up to George 
III, of man’s struggle toward liberty. It 
was perfectly plain the obstacle to liberty 
was always overweening government—tyr- 
anny under various names, in the hands 
of one man, a few men, or (what wrecked 
the French Revolution) a mob. 

Their unbelievably difficult task was to 
check both the mob and the encroachments 
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of central governmental power, and this they 
accomplished in ingenious fashion. Again, 
it offers a total contrast to most of the 
revolutions of today, where the object of 
escaping colonial rule is to impose a new 
domestic tyranny. 

In establishing this novel form of govern- 
ment, the new Americans necessarily un- 
loosed the creativity of the people, for men 
were now free to go where they would and 
do what they wanted, subject only to the 
requirements of order and the rights of their 
fellows. That, of course, is the secret not 
only of America’s political but of its eco- 
nomic success. 

Increasingly, however, and in the past 
generation rapidly, the concept of govern- 
ment has been changing almost beyond 
recognition. Now it is not so much the in- 
dividual that matters, but the old familiar 
central power which insists it must run 
everything and everybody. And so we come 
to the proposition that Government is most 
creative which meddles most, which thinks 
up the most things to run. 

But whatever else that may be, it can 
never in a million years be creative govern- 
ment. It can only repress the political 
creativity man has been trying to nourish 
from his beginnings. Unhappily, it is this 
changed point of view over which Mr. Ken- 
nedy today presides. 

We do not presume to know what he really 
wants. But if it is creative government, he 
need look no farther than to the authors of 
the Federalist and the Constitution. And 
should he adhere to them, he would also 
have a more orderly government—or at any 
rate, a less chaotic and more manageable 
one, 


Richard Nixon Says No Blank Check 
Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the bene- 
fits of the congressional appropriations 
procedure have been clearly demon- 
strated in the past with regard to the 
mutual security program. 

As a result of this process, for example, 
Congress was able to reduce mutual se- 
curity funds almost $3 billion more in 
the last 8 years than the $3.6 billion it 
cut in acting on the foreign ald authori- 
zation bills. Yet, with all the reductions 
made there still remains $1.5 billion un- 
allocated. 

That explains why, in his recent article 
approving a long-range foreign aid pro- 
gram, Richard Nixon was careful to add: 

Whatever formula is decided upon, Con- 
gress must preserve its rights to exercise its 
traditional watchdog functions. Back-door 
financing or multiyear appropriations should 
not be used to provide a blank check for 
those administering foreign aid. The record 
of the aid administrators does not justify 
such trust. 


Herewith is an up-to-date list of the 
109 House Members who have joined in 
expressing to the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee their strong opposition to the 
Kennedy proposal for $8.8 billion of 
back-door financing, : 

Under the Constitution, control of 
withdrawals from the Treasury is vested 
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in Congress. This control should not be 
weakened by authorizing borrowing by a 
Government agency to bypass the an- 
nual scrutiny and review of all.expendi- 
tures by the Congress. 

Following is the list of signatories op- 
posing the back-door approach to the 
Treasury without the safeguard of study 
and review by Appropriations Commit- 
tees: 

Dale Alford, Bruce Alger, H. Carl Andersen, 
John B. Anderson, John M. Ashbrook, Wil- 
liam H. Avery, James C. Auchincloss. 

James F. Battin, Frank J. Becker, Ralph F. 
Beermann, Page Belcher, Alphonso Bell, E. Y. 
Berry, Jackson E. Betts, Frank T. Bow, Clar- 
ence J, Brown, Joel T. Broyhill, Donald C. 
Bruce, John W. Byrnes. 

Elford A. Cederberg, Charles E. Chamber- 
lain, J. Edgar Chenoweth, Harold R. Collier, 
Robert J. Corbett, Glenn Cunningham, 
Willard S. Curtin. 

Paul B. Dague, Steven B. Derounian, Ed- 
ward J. Derwinski, Samuel L. Devine, Robert 
Dole, Peter H. Dominick, W. J. Bryan Dorn, 
John Dowdy. 

Robert Ellsworth. 

Paul Findley, O. C. Fisher, John J. Flynt, 
Jr., Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 

Peter A. Garland, J. Vaughan Gary, Charles 
Goodell, George A. Goodling, Robert P. Grif- 
fin, H. R. Gross, Charles S. Gubser, G. Elliott 
Hagan. 

James A. Haley, Durward G. Hall, William 
Henry Harrison, James Harvey, Ralph Harvey, 
A. Sidney Herlong, Jr., Edgar W. Hiestand, 
Elmer J. Hoffman, Walt Horan. 

August Johansen, Charles R. Jonas. 

Carroll D. Kearns, Clarence E. Kilburn, 
Carleton J. King, A. Paul Kitchin, Victor A. 
Knox, John Kyl. 

Melvin R. Laird, Delbert L. Latta. 

William M. McCulloch, Gordon L. McDon- 
ough, Clifford G. McIntire, Harold B. Mo- 
Sween, Walter. L. McVey, Dave Martin, 
Catherine May, George Meader, Robert H. 
Michel, William E. Minshall, William H. Mil- 
liken, Arch A. Moore, Jr. 

Hjalmar C. Nygaard. 

Harold C. Ostertag. 

Otto E. Passman, Thomas M. Pelly, M. 
Blaine Peterson, John R. Pillion, Alexander 
Pirnie, Richard H. Poff. 

Albert H. Quie. 

John H. Ray, John J. Rhodes, R. Walter 
RiehIman, Richard L. Roudebush, John H. 
Rousselot. 

Katherine St. George, Henry C. Schade- 
berg, Gordon H. Scherer, Don L. Short, Fu- 
gene Siler, H. Allen Smith, John Taber, 

Charles M. Teague, Vernon W. Thomson, 
Thor C. Tollefson. 

James B. Utt. 

William K. Van Pelt. 

Phil Weaver, J. Ernest Wharton, John Bell 
Williams, Bob Wilson. 

J. Arthur Younger. 


Arab Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. RYAN, Mr. Speaker, Congress 
should speak out against the continued 
discrimination against U.S. citizens and 
businessmen perpetrated by the Arab 
League countries. This discrimination 
not only injures American prestige but 
is also repugnant to our fundamental 
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principles. In the very near future Con- 
gress again will have an opportunity to 
go on record against such practices. At 
a time when there are some who urge 
that no action be taken, I wish to bring 
to the attention of my colleagues a let- 
ter written by James Marshall, vice pres- 
ident of the American Jewish Commit- 
tee. This letter appeared in the New 
York Times on July 20, and I believe that 
it presents cogent arguments in favor 
of congressional] action: 

Aras BOYCOTT ASSAILED— JEWISH GROUP Sars 

Aw BILL SHOULD REFLECT OUR PRINCIPLES 


To the EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 

There is now an opportunity to correct the 
discrimination against American citizens re- 
sulting from the Arab League boycott, which 
began in 1951 and was intended to injure 
Israel. This can be done through the for- 
eign aid bill which is about to come to the 
floor of the Senate. 

I am not now discussing the boycott it- 
self or its effect upon Israel, but solely the 
fact that the boycott has invaded the rights 
of American citizens. 

There has been discrimination among 
holders of U.S. passports, among American 
military personnel and among American 
business concerns doing business with Arab 


refused to admit Jews holding American 
Passports or even to allow them to descend 
from airplanes landing at Arab ports, in- 
cluding some constructed with the aid of 
American money. 

Saudi Arabia, by refusing to permit Ameri- 
can military personnel and technicians of 
the Jewièh faith to be stationed in that 
country, has dictated to our Armed Forces 
how they may deploy U.S. troops. 

QUESTIONNAIRES ON RELIGION 


Some Arab League nations have submitted 
Questionnaires to American firms in 
Whether their owners or officers are Jewish. 

Thus, in effect, the Arab League countries 
have attempted to exert pressure on the De- 
Partment of Defense and many American 
business concerns to discriminate against 
Jews. The much publicized Aramco case in 
which the New York courts overruled the 
State commission against discrimination is 
an example. 

To all these actions the State Depart- 
ment has made at best some feeble protests. 
In the ARAMCO case it actually asked SCAD 
to dismiss the complaint. 

The 1960 Mutual Security Appropriations 

characterized the invidious religious dis- 

ons imposed among American citizens 

as “repugnant to our principles.“ The act 

asked that these principles be applied in the 

granting of funds under the act “as the 

ent may determine.” Two Presidents 

ve, nevertheless, granted ald on “repug- 
tant” terms. 

The current bill before Congress contains 
& weaker statement. Yet the distinguished 
be of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee has asked that it be deleted. 
Some Members of Congress have suggested 
hat because of the cold war the boycott 
issue should not be pressed. 

FOREIGN PRESSURE ON BUSINESS 


The American Jewish Committee favors 
the foreign aid program., We believe that 
Cur Nation must win the cold war. We be- 
e that our country's position in the cold 
War will be strengthened, not weakened, by 
insisting that no foreign nation may disre- 

the integrity of our passport or put 
discriminate 
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The platforms of both major political 
in 1960 pledged opposition to the 
boycott. President Kennedy, during the 
campaign, specifically stated: “I would also 
carry out the mandate, twice expressed by 
the Senate, that the President act afirma- 
tively to protect all American citizens from 
the practice of religious or racial discrim- 
ination by foreign governments.” 
These pledges should be fulfilled in the 
new foreign ald bill. 
JAMES MARSHALL, 
Vice President, American 
Jewish Committee. 
New York, July 17, 1961. 


Government by Trial Balloon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Ruth 
Montgomery, in her article appearing 
in the Long Island Press on July 21, tells 
the story of the administration's plans 
for Chester Bowles’ future: 

Tre Story or Bow.es’ “SHIFT” Was ANOTHER 
TRIAL BALLOON 


(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WasuHincton.—The White House is treat- 
ing the Nation to something reasonably new 
under the Sun: Government by trial balloon. 

Previous administrations have danced sim- 
ilar hesitation waltzes from time to time, 
but none developed the step into such a 
dazzling precision exercise. 

The trial balloon is the regular modus op- 
erandi for the Kennedy administration. It 
began in the first weeks after the election, 
long before inauguration, when the names 
of potential nominees were deliberately 
leaked to the press. À 

If the public reaction was favorable, offi- 
cial announcement of the appointments fol- 
lowed within a week or 10 days. If too 
much objection was raised in some quarters, 
other names were leaked and the same process 
resumed. 

The advantage of the system is that it 
gives the President an opportunity to sam- 
ple public reaction before taking an ir- 
revocable step. The weakness is that the 
White House is supposed to lead, not follow, 
and some of Candidate Kennedy's more elo- 
quent speeches bespoke of a confused nation 
crying for leadership. 

Government by trial balloon hit a new 
peak this week when certain officials within 
the administration leaked the news that Un- 
der Secretary of State Chester Bowles was 
on his way out of the Department. 

There is no question but that the Presi- 
dent had virtually decided to find another 
spot for Bowles, a liberal who likes to shuffle 
ideas instead of position papers. 

Several people in and out of the White 
House have been gunning for the State De- 
partment’s No. 2 man, on the premise that 
he did not measure up as a tough adminis- 
trator. 

An ardent liberal, Bowles declined to run 
for reelection to Congress last fall so that 
he could work for the Kennedy camp. After 
serving as chairman of the Democratic Plat- 
form Committee, he became J. F. K. s foreign 
policy adviser during the campaign. 

He yearned to become Secretary of State, 
as did Adlai Stevenson, Both are now forced 
to work under a man who did nothing to 
further Kennedy's election and who had not 
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even met J. F. K., until a few days before his 
appointment. 

Bowles has had other difficulties. One of 
a troika of highly placed Connecticut poli- 
ticians in the new administration, the former 
Governor now holds a lesser political post 
than either HEW Secretary Abraham Ribi- 
coff or Democratic National Chairman John 
Bailey. 

Exactly who decided to set the rumor 
factory in motion is not known, but within 
a day every major newspaper and wire serv- 
ice duly carried stories that Bowles was about 
through. 

The administration sat back to await reac- 
tions and the clamor soon rose to crescendo 
pitch. The liberal wing of the party set 
its claque in motion and the protests be- 
came so vehement that the White House 
finally found its voice. 

“Mr. Bowles is going ahead with his duties 
as Under Secretary of State and the trip 
which he has planned for some time,” said 
Press Secretary Pierre Salinger. It's obvious 


x he's staying.” 


'This is the same Mr. Salinger who only the 
day before had declined to say anything on 
the record about the move to replace Bowles. 
Still later the President voiced confidence 
in Bowles but intimated that he might be 
shifted to another spot later on. 

The trial balloon has accomplished its pur- 
pose. For the time being the easing out of 
Bowles seems too hot for the administration 
to handle. He will therefore leave Monday 
on an 18-day tour of Africa, the Middle East, 
and Asia. 

The rumormongers can now get to work 
on their next victim. 


Needed: More Effective National Food 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the United 


States has been blessed with a capacity 


for producing food. However, we have 
not yet, in my judgment, succeeded in 
developing an effective, long-range, 
production-utilization food program. 

For this reason, I am proposing the 
adoption of a more realistic national 
food policy. The purpose would be to 
better utilize this valuable and abun- 
dant resource to serve the nutritional, 
humanitarian, and strategic goals of the 
Nation. 

Yesterday I was privileged to discuss 
some ideas for better utilization of our 
food resources in an address over radio 
station WGN, Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts from the address printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILEY 

In a troubled world, the United States— 
if it is to emerge triumphant over the space- 
age challenges, particularly the Red threat 
to our survival—must more effectively mo- 
bilize and utilize its resources. 

The major resources, of course, include: 
Manpower, brainpower, will-to-win power, 


* 


——— eer 
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industrial, tenchnological, scientific power. 

And as well, our valuable and abundant 
resource: foodpower. 

Productionwise, we, as a nation, have 
been blessed with a great unequalled capac- 
ity for producing an abundance—in fact, a 
surplus—of food, 

Now, the question is, Are we best utilizing 
this resource to serve the interests of the 
Nation? In my judgment, the answer is, 
No—not adequately. Why? Because today 
there are still thousands of hungry, under- 
fed people right in our own country. Around 
the globe also there are hundreds of millions 


_ of undernourished people—who could be 


potential consumers and markets for our 
food commodities. 

Now, what can be done? 

First, we need—in my Judgment—to adopt 
a realistic, comprehensive national food 
policy. 

What would this involve? 

1. A reevaluation of our short- and long- 
range national food requirements—both in 
times of peace and in national emergency. 

2. Establishment of a national food bank. 
The purpose would be to— 

Better distribute food to folks in this 
country existing on inadequate diets; 

Maintain a flexible read-to-be-moved sup- 
ply for emergencies arising out of natural 
disasters such as droughts, famines, floods, 
hurricanes, storms, etc—here and abroad; 

Maintain a supply of foodstuffs to be util- 
ized either for humanitarian or strategic 
purposes in support of our foreign policies. 

3. We need to establish and maintain a 
national food reserve to meet the needs of 
our people—both in times of peace and par- 
ticularly in case of war. 

In recent years, plans have been made by 
the Civil Defense Board, the Department of 
Agriculture, and other agencies to meet our 
food needs in times of national emergency. 
However, such efforts have not yet crystalized 
into realistic p: k 

Generally, I believe there is a real need 
for a greater public consciousness—as well 
as action—to get the job done. 

Now, what would be the overall benefits? 
It would: 

1. Better enable our country to use this 
valuable asset in support of our national 
policies at home and abroad. Food for ex- 
ample can be for more effective as a strategic 
weapon in a cold or hot war. 

2. Strengthen our people's sense of se- 
curity by assuring a food supply for an 
emergency. 

3. Feed the fast-expanding population— 
growing by 49 million a year throughout the 
world (according to predictions, this could 
amount to an additional 100 million in the 
United States in the next 22 years). 

4. The establishment of a food bank—in 
the awful event of nuclear war—would give 
citizens a better chance to survive, to defend 
themselves, and to carry the fight to the 
enemy. 

Iam urging the administration to under- 
take a special study to determine the feasi- 
bility of such a program. If deemed advis- 
able in the national interest—as I believe it 
will be—the necessary legislation should then 
be enacted. 


A Bad Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN 


B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Donald Rogers, in the July 23 issue of 
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the New York Herald Tribune, discusses 
the astonishing and questionable action 
of the TVA in announcing a reduction 
in electric rates, which was not made 
and which the TVA now says it did not 
plan to make: 

TVA AND DECEPTION 


(By Donald I. Rogers) 

You have to search hard to find laughs 
when you cover a beat on economics, but 
the grand old Tennessee Valley Authority, 
which has always been more ridiculous than 
funny, came up with a substantial yawk“ 
the other day. With great fanfare the TVA, 
the Government-owned public utility that 
supplies power in a populous section of the 
middie South, announced a sort of George 
W. Norris memorial reduction of 8 percent 
on electric rates. 

This created headlines all over America 
and sent chills up the spines of the poor 
lads who have to run the taxpaying, pri- 
vately owned (by stockholders) public util- 
ities. But within 24 hours, it was made 
known that TVA itself hadn't reduced rates 
at all. Moreover, it was conceded that 
“darned” few users of TVA electricity would 
find their electric bills any smaller. 

No one really knows why this planned 
deception was planted in the Nation's press, 
but it is certainly known that within the 
Kennedy administration there are strong 
elements pushing hard for more public 
power projects. If this magnificent rate 
reduction had stood unchallenged, it’s likely 
that Congress might have been impressed, 
and being impressionable, might have voted 
for some more TVA's around the country. 

In case there lingers any misunderstand- 
ing about the TVA announcement, one 
solitary fact should be made known. 

It turned out that TVA had merely sug- 
gested the lower rate schedule to the coop- 
eratives, the municipal electric systems, and 
the other distributors of the electricity pro- 
duced by the Authority. The price TVA 
charges others for its electricity—the whole- 
sale price—is to remain unchanged. 

Well, now, I'm eagerly awaiting the reac- 
tion General Motors will get from its inde- 
pendent, taxpaying distributors and sales- 
men, when it suggests an 8 percent reduction 
in the price of Cadillacs but does not lower 
prices at the factory. General Motors could 
try that just once. 

The outfits that buy TVA power and sell 
it to consumers now charge three price 
sScales—a maximum, a medium and a mini- 
mum, depending, presumably, on their own 
costs, and you have to pick where you're 
going to live if you want to get all the bene- 
fits of this low-cost public power. 

There are 153 distributing systems in the 
TVA complex, but, strangely, only two of 
the smaller ones have agreed to use the new 
low rates suggested by the TVA. There are, 
of course, pious hopes from the authority 
that others will follow. Truth is, though, 
that more than half of the distributors are 
now using the maximum schedule and only 
about a fifth of them are using the lowest 
rates. Ah, the hope welling in the breast of 
the TVA is a dim one at best. 

To be fair, it must be stated that the TVA 
rates are lower than some rates charged by 
the privately owned utilities, but this is 
easily accounted for by the fact that TVA 
pays only token taxes, that it borrows from 
the Treasury at less than cost and that it is 
able to charge off much of the cost of hydro- 
electric dams to flood control and navigation: 

All taxpayers in all 50 States subsidize the 
residents of a single area by this device. 

It is sensible to look at the other side of 
this issue and realize that if all power ulti- 
mately becomes public power and all of us 
subsidize ourselves, there can be, clearly, no 
savings. Money taken from one pocket and 
put into another pocket in the same suit of 
clothes makes no one richer. With the 
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amount of money I could move around it 
wouldn't even make me aware of any effort. 

But that isn't the point. Someone tried 
to deceive the public about prices at TVA. 

Seems to me that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the antitrust division of the 
Justice Department are both mighty militant 
these days, ready to pounce on anyone who 
isn't scrupulous about prices. 

Fair enough. But who's going to keep 
the Government honest? 


Former Congressman Charles Plumley 
Calls on the United States To Defend 
Its Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT T. STAFFORD 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a fellow Vermonter who served 
as a distinguished Member of this Con- 
gress from 1934 to 1950, the Honorable 
Charles A. Plumley, wrote an article 
published in the White River Valley 
Herald in Randolph, Vt., which I believe 
to be extremely timely and worthy of 
consideration by all my colleagues. I 
also believe an editorial on Mr. Plum- 
ley's article which appeared in the same 
issue of the White River Valley Herald 
sums up the majority feelings of Ver- 
monters concerning the grave world sit- 
uation we now face in this summer of 
1961. Because these problems are fore- 
most in our minds today, I believe it 
appropriate to include Mr, Plumley’s ar- 
ticle and the editorial in the Recorp: 
From the Randolph (Vt.) White River Valley 

Herald, July 13, 1961] 
PLUMLEY CALLS ON THE UNITED Srates To 
DEFEND Its VALUES 

Dear MR. Eprror: As the 25th day of June 
rolled round again, I was reminded of the 
fact that 65 years ago the 25th of June, as 
salutatorian for the class of 1896, of Nor- 
wich University, I concluded my so-called 
oration by quoting from Longfellow, as I 
said: 


“Down the dark future through long genera- 
tions 
The echoing sounds grow fainter and then 


cease. 
And like a bell with solemn sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the voice of Christ say 
Peace.“ 


Peace, and no longer from its brazen portals 
The blast of war's great organ shake the 
skies 
But beautiful as songs of the immortals 
The holy melodies of love arise.“ 


And before, or almost before, or shortly 
after I sat down, some crazy Spaniard sank 
the Maine in Havana Harbor. I have lived 
through the Spanish-American War and two 
World Wars, since, and there has been no 
peace. There will always be war as long 
as there are right and wrong, for the fight 
between the two is never ending and there 
can be no compromise. The two cannot co- 
exist in one civilization, peacefully, any more 
than can socialism, communism and our 
own type of patriotism based upon the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

When President Calvin Coolidge said that 
the Government “that is the people should 
do nothing for anybody” (State of indi- 
vidual) “that State or individual could do 
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for itself or himself,” he was almost quoting 
President Lincoln in reverse, who said: “The 
legitimate object of government is to do for 
& community of people whatever they need 
to have done but cannot do at all, or can- 
not do well for themselves in their separate 
and individual capacities. You cannot help 
men permanently by doing for them what 
they could do for themselves.” 

It was also Abraham Lincoln who first 
said: “You cannot bring about prosperity by 
Giscouraging thrift. You cannot strengthen 
the weak by weakening the strong. You 
cannot help the wage earner by pulling down 
the wage payer. You cannot further the 
brotherhood of man by encouraging class 
hatred. You cannot establish sound se- 
curity on borrowed money. You cannot 
keep out of trouble by spending more than 
you own. You cannot build character and 
Courage by taking away man's initiative and 
independence.” 

Most people do not realize that a billion 
dollars is a thousand million dollars. Now 
Supposing you could count money at the 
Tate of a dollar a second, how long do you 
think it would take you to count $1 Dillion 
if you worked 40 hours a week for 50 weeks 
& year? 

Well, the answer is 138 years 44 weeks 17 
hours 46 minutes and 40 seconds. 

The fact is we owe $300 billion. At the 
Same rate as last calculated, how long do 
you think it would take you to count the 
$300 billion we owe? 

The answer to this is 41,666 years 37 weeks 
13 hours and 20 minutes. 

To look at it from another angle, suppose 
We were having to pay 2 percent annual in- 
terest on the $300 billion debt, paying one 
dollar a second, working 40 hours a week for 
50 weeks a year, how long do you think it 
Would take to liquidate your indebtedness, 
which is ours—namely, the $300 billion plus 
the accrued interest? 

Figures show that you would be required 

pay $833.33 per second just to keep up 
With the interest. 

If you are still interested, may I tell you 
that it would take 90% years to pay off the 
$300 billion debt, plus interest, if you were 
to pay $1,000 per second, 40 hours a week for 

O weeks per year. 

If the spending program of the present 

Administration is followed, we will most cer- 

y Owe $325 billion by 1965. At the same 
Tate as used for the $300 billion, plus ac- 
crued interest, how long will it take to pay 
Our indebtedness? 

Well—this represents a rate of increase of 
indebtedness of more than 2 percent, that 
is the interest. If you do a little calculating, 
You will find out it would require a pay- 
Ment of $1,701.40 per second just to pay the 
itera, and to keep the indebtedness from 


It would take 48 years to pay off the debt 
With interest at $2,000 per second, if it con- 

ued to increase at the present rate. There- 
after it would require a continuing payment 
Of $868.06 per second to keep out of debt. 
i Our Government cannot withstand a 
onger continuance of such a pending spree. 
So far as the future is concerned, I some- 


the price? 
So I wonder, and have wondered, and one 
nieht, believe it or not, I wrote what I call a 


I called it, „and this is 
What 1 mars t, “I Wonder, 
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“As once I wandered at eventide alone 

In rain-drenched garden paths through 
flowers and weeds, 

I wondered if any day and sun would ever 
follow to atone 

For all the wind and dark had done; to 
which no heed in world at large 

Is paid by those who idly pass to waste both 
lives and time and money never 
earned, 

Lightly burdened by thought or care of 
whence these came or what a burden 
some must bear 

To save us from the catastrophic flair 

For reckless, wicked waste of things they 
claim do make men great! 

Still stand I wondering what will be their 
fate— 

The fate of those who measure not nor 
calculate 

The depth to which by ill-considered reck- 
lessness with lives of other people’s 
sons, and dollars, not their own, 

They have condemned those generations 
yet unborn 

To travail such as other age has never 

known.” 


There is no power on earth that could 
have prevented, avoided, or averted, or can 
prevent this final trial, this ultimate test of 
the strength of all those things for which 
Christianity and free men stand as against 
the totalitarian and anti-Christ doctrines of 
those who have undertaken to enslave us. 

Today, as we are attacked by the most 
wicked, crazy, ruthless aggressors the world 
has ever seen, there can be but one answer 
to them and all that for which they stand. 
We shall not submit. We will not permit, 
we will not accept this Bolshevik shape of 
things to come. We cannot do it and Live, 

Today every spark of inventive genius, 
every inheritance of the pioneering spirit, 
every native skill, all those things that have 
helped to make this country what it is, every 
faith we hold, every liberty we cherish, all 
that we are or ever hope to be calls us into 
action to defend our own, now. 

We face stark realities such as our fathers 
faced, greater in magnitude and potential 
danger to us than those they mastered, in a 
test more severe than has ever before been 
met in our day or by any generation. The 
fate of the civilized world is in balance. We 
hold it in our hands. The scales tremble, for 
they are weighted against us. The responsi- 
bility is ours. We cannot evade, we will not 
avoid it. 

[From the Randolph (Vt.) White River 
Valley Herald, July 13, 1961] 
FATEFUL SUMMER 

In these summer months, so reminiscent 
of the peaceful summers of 1914 and 1939, 
before Germany marched on Belgium, and 
August 1939 when Hitler touched off World 
War II by invading Poland, the final para- 
graphs of former Representative Plumley’s 
letter on this page need to be read and re- 
read. 

The fact of the matter is that this is an 
extremely dangerous summer, Russia is 
driving toward a final showdown in the 
touchy issue of Berlin and Germany. . The 
United States has no choice but to stand 
its ground. The result could be war. 

The time has come for Americans to think 
in terms of power legitimately employed in 
self-defense, and of the Nation's inner and 
outer strength. The time is getting late and 
there are many selfish abuses and idealistic 
fantasies that are weak us. How long 
before our elected representatives have the 
courage to act on them? And the people to 
support them when they do? 
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We do not think Representative Plumley 
has overstated the danger or the challenge. 
It is real and we had better wake up to it. 
The test could come soon. It could be a 
more searing, devastating test than this Na- 
tion or any nation has ever faced. 

That is what we must be ready for, these 
summer days. * * 

Khrushchev's Russia is arrogant and con- 
fident. Eric Sevareid wrote recently in the 
Saturday Review: 

“The showdown with the Communist 
world conspiracy ison. We have entered the 
final stage of the long struggle to deter- 
mine if we can hold our world position short 
of a great war. We are in that stage be- 
cause Khrushchev has decided we are. 

“He did his best at Vienna to make us un- 
derstand, just as Hitler did, time after time. 
It is wrong to think Khrushchey said noth- 
ing new. When he said, in effect, ‘No nego- 
tiations or anything else unless it sults us 
tactically, no disarmament agreement, no 
test stoppage, no UN. save on our terms, no 
letup on Berlin'—when he sald all this he 
was saying, We have you. Why go on with 
the chess game?’ 

“He has concluded that the Western al- 
Hance cannot be pulled together, that north 
Africa will soon be wide open to Communist 
exploitation with central Africa to follow, 
that southeast Asia is rapidly crumbling into 
Communist hands, that our Latin American 
flank is being turned. He is now sure that 
the great game of isolating the United States, 
then impoverishing it, then breaking its will, 
is all over save for our helpless, thresh- 
ing convulsións which will be interesting and 
from time to time dangerous.” 

Have a nice summer. 


Pressure Tactics of Administration on 
Federal Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal demonstrates the lengths to which 
the administration is apparently willing 
to go to force passage of its Federal-aid- 
to-education bill. Tying the Federal-aid 
measure into a package with aid to im- 
pacted areas is a patent attempt to put 
Members of Congress on the spot. Iam 
confident any aid to education measure 
will be decided upon its merits and 
neither blackmail nor pressure will 
move this body to do anything the ma- 
jority feels is not in the best interest 
of all the people: 

ALL orn NoTHING 

In an attempt to force passage of its all- 
but-dead program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, the administration is resorting to polit- 
ical muscle. 

The strong-arm strategy consists of jam- 
ming together two things that ought to be 
separate and distinct. Locked into the ad- 
ministration’s new aid to education package, 
which the House Rules Committee shelved 
last week, is the familiar program of aid to 
schools in so-called federally impacted areas. 
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The administration insists on passage of the 
whole package. 

Unlike the rest of the education measures, 
aid to impacted areas, by definition, isn't a 
blanket Federal subsidy to all schools and all 
communities. It is designed to render spe- 
cial help to 3,500 schoo! districts in meeting 
special problems created by the Govern- 
ment’s special demands on given communi- 
ties. 

Usually such a community is near a mili- 
tary installation; its schools are crowded by 
dependents of military personnel. Yet Uncle 
Sam pays no local taxes. Even though there 
may be some questioning of particular in- 
stances of aid, and some questioning of spe- 
cific amounts, an argument can be made 
that, as a matter of practical justice, the 
Government should pay its share of costs 
arising from its coming. 

All too clearly, the administration's intent 
in tying the two together is to apply pres- 
sure to those 313 Members of the House 
whose districts include such areas, Many of 
them oppose the President's broad plan of 
Federal aid to education. But the adminis- 
tration’s insistence that the bills be treated 
as a unit places these men in a position 
where they cannot uphold proper Federal aid 
to their constituents without accepting the 
dubious scheme to subsidize all the Nation's 
schools. 

Perhaps it is an unwitting confession of 
the weak case for Federal aid to education in 
general that the administration feels it must 
throw its weight around. 


Bill Nelson Speaks Out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent hearings before the House In- 
terior Committee’s Subcommittee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation, Mr. William 
H. Nelson, of Grand Junction, Colo., pre- 
sented testimony in support of the Fry- 
ingpan-Arkansas reclamation project. 
Mr. Nelson’s testimony was especially 
significant because he is a resident of 
western Colorado, and the Fryingpan- 
Arkansas project calls for the diversion 
of some 69,000 acre-feet of water an- 
nually from Colorado’s western slope to 
the eastern slope of the Continental Di- 
vide. Because of this, Colorado in past 
years has been divided with regard to 
the Fryingpan-Arkansas project, but 
those who speak officially for the west- 
ern and eastern slopes of the State are 
now in agreement with regard to this 
project. N 

The people of Colorado have been able 
to reach an agreement on this most 
difficult matter because of the untiring 
work of those like Mr. Nelson, and others, 
who recognize the necessity for continu- 
ing progress in the development of our 
natural resources. 

As associate editor of the Daily Senti- 
nel in Grand Junction, and as a mem- 
ber of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board, Mr. Nelson has made a real con- 
tribution to the development of Colo- 
rado’s vital water resources. A recent 
editorial in the Grand Junction Daily 
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Sentinel takes note of the outstanding 
work that has been done by Mr. Nelson 
and by others in Colorado. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include that 
editorial in the Recorp. 
The editorial follows: 
Bint NELSON SPEAKS Our 


We believe that the clear-cut, factual 
statement by William H. Nelson, associate 
editor of the Daily Sentinel, at hearings on 
bills to authorize the Fryingpan-Arkansas 
project, deserves the highest praise. The 
statement, published in Sunday’s Sentinel, 
should be studied by every resident of Colo- 
rado. 

Its importance reminds us that since 1938 
the Sentinel has assigned a man to the sub- 
ject of water almost exclusively. First it was 
Walter Johnson, now lieutenant colonel in 
the US. Air Force and then Bill Nelson. 
This the Sentinel did because there was ob- 
viously no single agency able to do the job 
necessary to keep the people of western Colo- 
rado informed on water and on the dangers 
facing this area in regard to loss of water. 

Proudly, and with no regrets, the Sentinel 
has invested time and effort as well as money 
totaling well over $100,000 in western Colo- 
rado’s fight to protect the future of this 
country and the future of its water supply. 

During the past 10 years Bill Nelson has 
become recognized, not just in western Colo- 
rado, but throughout the West and in Wash- 
ington, as one of the foremost water experts 
in the region. This is a great record for a 
layman. There is no way of knowing what 
might have happened to this country if it 
had not been for men like Walter Johnson 
and Bill Nelson. They have watched all 
water meetings and been particularly alert to 
the treacherous actions of the city and coun- 
ty of Denver in water-stealing plans. 

With the incident of the hearings fresh in 
mind it is well to note that almost entirely 
alone Nelson and Charles Boustead of Pueblo, 
executive secretary of the Southeastern Colo- 
rado Water Conservancy District, have been 
responsible for a far more friendly attitude 
and an acceptance of the project by the peo- 
ple of southern Colorado and the majority 
of people in western Colorado. Their many 
long, behind-the-scenes, tiring meetings with 
hotheads on both sides have paid off. 

While on the subject of water we should 
also pay tribute to another western Colorado 
man, Felix Sparks, formerly of Delta and 
former district attorney. He is doing a fine 
job for all of Colorado as director of the 
Colorado Water Conservation Board. 

No community can ever know, let alone 
repay, what the work of such men does for 
its. welfare and for its very life in the future. 
The Sentinel is proud to have had a chance 
to support them in their efforts. 


The National Lottery of Uruguay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to tell the Members of this House about 
the national lottery of South America's 
foremost democarcy—Uruguay. 

In this small nation of some three mil- 
lion people, national lottery gross re- 
ceipts were $23.4 million last year. The 
profits accruing to the treasury was close 
to $7 million. Most of this money was 
applied to the general budget, but a 
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significant proportion was utilized di- 
rectly.on behalf of the public welfare. 

Uruguay's national lottery makes an 
important contribution to workers’ un- 
employment funds. The fight against 
tuberculosis is another beneficiary of the 
urge to gamble in Uruguay, as is the 
drive for physical education. 

The stronghold of democracy in South 
America has the sense to realize that 
great benefits may be derived from a 
national lottery. Would that this was 
true of the leading democracy of North 
America. 


Creative Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. | Mr. Speaker, in its 
editorial today, the Wall Street Journal 
defines creative government: 

«CREATIVE GOVERNMENT 


One of the criticisms frequently directed 
at the Kennedy administration is that its 
conduct of Government is chaotic. 

The President himself gave a partial answer 
to this charge recently: “* I you really 
want complete harmony and good will, then 
the best way to do it is not to do any- 
thing.” A Presidential aid, according to a 
quote in the New York Times, put it even 
more succinctly: “Creative governments will 
always present aspects of confusion and 
meddling. Orderly governments are very 
rarely creative; and creative governments are 
almost never orderly.” 

It’s an interesting attitude, and one with 
considerable merit. Surely it would be ridi- 
culous to argue that a President should be 
a slave to bureaucratic chanels or be re- 
quired to follow someone else’s notion of how 
to run his office. Obviously, and especially 
in regard to the most important job in the 
world, the results are what count. 

And that's just where the rub comes. 
There could be little quarrel if President 
Kennedy were in fact running a creative 
Government and getting creative results. 
Unfortunately he is not, and this has much 
less to do with his mode of operation than 
it does with the view of Government which 
animates his administration. 

For in that view, the more things Govern- 
ment can think up to do—the more meddling 
it proves itself capable of—the more creative 
it is. But is this the correct definition of a 
creative Government? 

There never was, in all history, a more 
creative Government than that eventually 
devised, with much travail, for the United 
States. More than creative, it was genius. 
Based on the best political wisdom and a 
profound knowledge of the nature of man, 
it was adapted to the peculiar conditions 
of the colonies; essentially simple, it was 
also as intricate as the system of locks on 
a great river. All that is why the American 
Revolution, in total contrast to the French 
and Russian Revolutions, turned out to be 
practically the only successful one. 

These men were most creative, most orig- 
inal, most daring, in their concept of gov- 
ernment itself. They had before them the 
sorry record, from Athens right up to George 
III. of man’s struggle toward liberty. It 
was perfectly plain the obstacle to liberty 
was always overweening government—tyr- 
anny under various names, in the hands 
of one man, a few men, or (what wrecked 
the French Revolution) a mob. 
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Their unbelievably difficult task was to 
check both the mob and the encroachments 
of central governmental power, and this they 
accomplished in ingenious fashion. Again, 
it offers a total contrast to most of the rev- 
olutions of today, where the object of es- 
caping colonial rule is to impose a new 
domestic tyranny. 

In establishing this novel form of govern- 
ment, the new Americans necessarily un- 
loosed the creativity of the people, for men 
were now free to go where they would and 
do what they wanted, subject only to the 
requirements of order and the rights of their 
fellows. That, of course, is the secret not 
only of America’s political but of its eco- 
nomic success. 

Increasingly, however, and in the past gen- 
eration rapidly, the concept of government 
has been changing almost beyond recogni- 
tion. Now it is not so much the individual 
that matters, but the old familiar central 
power which insists it must run everything 
and everybody. And so we come to the 
proposition that that government is most 
creative which meddles most, which thinks 
up the most things to run. ` 

But whatever else that may be, it can 
never in a million years be creative govern- 
ment. It can only repress the political 
creativity man has been trying to nourish 
from his beginnings. Unhappily, it is this 
changed point of view over which Mr. Ken- 
nedy today presides. 

We do not presume to know what he really 
wants. But if it is creative government, he 
need look no further than to the authors of 
the Federalist and the Constitution. And 
should he adhere to them, he would also 
have a more orderly government—or at any 
rate, a less chaotic and more manageable 
one. a 


The Administration’s Foreign-Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, last Friday 
Members of Congress received a most un- 
Usual letter on the subject of the ad- 
Ministration’s foreign-aid bill jointly 
Signed by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Secretary of the Treasury Douglas 
Dillon. ` 

In the letter of the two Secretaries an 
inference is contained that the Repre- 
sentatives of the people are not qualified 
to review annual appropriations in our 
foreign affairs, an inference with which 
I cannot agree either in principle or in 
Practice. Under leave to extend and re- 
vise my remarks, I include in the REC- 
ORD my reply to the Secretaries for con- 
sideration by Members of the House: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1961. 

Hon. DEAN RUSK, 

Secretary of State, ' 

Department of State. 

Hon. Dovctas DILLON, 

Secretary of the Treasury, 

Department of the Treasury, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Drar Mr. Szcnerary: I have your let- 
ter of July 21 urging me to support the ad- 
Mministration’'s foreign-aid program in its 
Present form, with particular emphasis on 


long-term financing. In basic principle, I 
cannot agree. = vag 
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As a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, I would remind you that we also 
have a long-range defense program requiring 
the expenditure of over $43 billion this year. 
This expenditure is subject to annual review 
by the Congress and I do not think the 
exercise of congressional responsibility as 
provided in the Constitution has had an 
adverse effect on our defense efforts. In 
fact, I am reasonably certain that without 
such annual review of appropriations we 
would have experienced far more waste and 
inefficiency, or even lagged shamefully be- 
hind as we did in the late forties. I do not 
believe the State Department should expect 
any more latitude than our Defense Depart- 
ment in its handling of fiscal affairs with 
the Congress. 

Numerous actions taken in recent months 
by the State Department have, in fact, con- 
vinced me that perhaps the Congress ought 
to make a semiannual review of appropria- 
tions, to wit: 

1. Recently the Department of Commerce, 
with the consent of the State Department, 
has reversed a long-standing Government 
policy and decreed that Russia and her Com- 
munist bloc satellites in Eastern Europe, can 
buy cheap wheat, flour, rice, cotton, corn, 
and beans from surplus stocks which our tax 
dollars have underwritten. I do not be- 
lieve that, at the very time we are facing a 
critical crisis in Berlin, we should use Amer- 
ican tax dollars to subsidize the Communist 
breadbasket, and permit more diversion of 
Communist manpower into arms production. 
Reflect on Napoleon's axiom to the effect 
that the military travels on its stomach. 

2. In the textile industry, Japanese im- 
porters are buying our tax-subsidized cotton 
at far less cost than American textile fac- 
tories must pay for the identical local prod- 
uct, and as a result thousands of domestic 
jobs have been lost in this industry. 

3. State Department policy regarding im- 
ports and tariffs on lead-zinc has had the 
effect of virtually wiping out a large segment 
of this industry. Within the past few days 
the President, in reply to a remonstrating 
letter, has indicated at least partial agree- 
ment with my objections to the barter-and- 
stockpile policy of the State Department, 

4. A similar situation prevails in many 
other industries including the typewriter in- 
dustry and the shoe industry, both of which 
are directly affected in the district I repre- 
sent by State Department policy. 

5. The State Department has shown a con- 
sistent pattern of equating social and eco- 
nomic progress with mutual security and the 
definition of social and economic progress 
on the part of State Department officials all 
too frequently is much closer to socialism or 
interrationalism, than to free enterprise. 

I do not concur in your statement that 
there is an inescapable partnership between 
economic and social progress as interpreted 
by the State Department on the one hand 
and the conditions of essential security on 
the other. 

Your inference is that you have no confi- 
dence in the representatives of the people 
to decide how the people’s money should be 
spent. I cannot concur in this implication 
that “big brother" knows best. I have always 
opposed back-door spending on domestic ex- 
penditures and certainly have no intention 
of compromising on this issue in the field 
of foreign expenditures. In effect you are 
recommending a vest-pocket approval tech- 
nique whereby an act of Congress is required 
to restrict appropriations rather than fol- 
lowing the constitutional provision that only 
the Congress can initiate appropriations. 

In the city of Springfield, Mo,, the citizens 
are preparing to make a large capital outlay 
for construction of an Army-National Guard 
aircraft maintenance facility. In order to 
amortize (through rentals), this expenditure 
these citizens of my district must rely on 
the annual appropriations by the Congress 
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based on annual review of the project. It 
occurs to me that if taxpaying citizens of the 
district I am privileged to represent are will- 
ing to invest in a long-range (11 year) cap- 
ital outlay subject to annual review and ap- 
propriations by the Congress, then they cer- 
tainly can expect the State Department to 
observe the same basic principle in the han- 
dling of their tax dollars for expenditures 
outside of this country. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Durward G. HALL. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 22, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALcER, Fifth 
District, Tex.) 


The first 6 months of the New Frontier 
shows an unparalleled increase in the cost of 
Government. The deficit for the fiscal year 
which ended June 30 will be about $3 bil- 
lion. During its first 5 months in office the 
Kennedy administration was responsible for 
$2.3 billion of this by spending money in 
excess of revenues. Senator JOHN WILLIAMS, 
of Delaware, summed it up: “The Kennedy 
administration has been spending $650,000 
per hour more than its revenue 24 hours a 
day for every day it has been in office.” A 
large part of this huge spending is going 
into the creating of new jobs. Every day the 
executive offices have been open under Presi- 
dent Kennedy additional Government em- 
ployees have been added at the rate of four 
every 5 minutes. 


A study of the legislative program of the 
Kennedy administration and its relative cost 
thus far illustrates the emphasis on spend- 
ing. In a summary of 67 major recommenda- 
tions, which are only a portion of the Presi- 
Gent's requests in the first 5½ months of 
his administration, we find over 95 percent 
involve either direct expenditures of Govern- 
ment funds, of the funds of individual tax- 
payers, or of specific groups in our economy. 

Actual major legislation passed by the 
House as of July 10: 12 appropriation bills 
(including two supplementals); unemploy- 
ment compensation, temporary extension; 
minimum wage amendments to the Fair 
Labor Standards Act; Area Redevelopment 
Act (depressed areas); Social Security 
Amendments of 1961; Housing Act of 1961; 
Tax Rate Extension Act of 1961; Keogh bill 
(self-employed individuals tax retirement 
act); Agricultural feed grains bill for the 
1961 crop year; continuation of Mexican 
farm labor program; increase in judgeships; 
extension of ald-to-dependent-children pro- 
gram; increase in Federal debt celling; ex- 
tension of Sugar Act; provision of housing 
loans for veterans; Water Poilution Control 
Act; adjustments in Federal-aid highway 
program; extension of milk program for chil- 
dren; expression of disapproval of President 
Kennedy's FCC reorganization plan. 

Cost of action taken through July 10 and 
of pending measurcs: To date, Congress has 
been asked to enect new authority to obli- 
gate and commit the American people to 
increased Federal expenditures of $11.8 bil- 
lion in excess of the Eisenhower estimates 
for fiscal years 1961 and 1962. January 16, 
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1961. President Eisenhower estimated ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1962 of $80.86 bil- 
lion. By June 5, 1961, President Kennedy's 
program has already led to increases of $4.12 
billion, $84.98 billion; also by June 5 back- 
door spending (bypassing Congress) has led 
to additional new obligational authority of 
$2.62 billion, $87.6 billion; plus increased 
new obligational authority for fiscal year 
1961 of $5 billion, 892.6 billion, Kennedy 
administration proposals have already 
soared above President Eisenhower's estl- 
mates for fiscal year 1962 by approximately: 
$1%4 billion in welfare; three-fourths bil- 
lion dollars in defense; one-half billion dol- 
lars in agriculture; one-half billion dollars 
in space; one-third billion dollars in hous- 
ing; one-fourth billion dollars in foreign aid. 

Impact of back-door spending makes it 
difficult to estimate the cost of new and 
proposed programs. Example: in foreign aid, 
President Kennedy has requested authoriza- 
tions of $3.9 billion in fiscal year 1962 plus 
$7.3 billion in development loans over a 5- 
year perlod. (Nine hundred million dollars 
for first year and $1.6 billion in each of the 
next 4:) Thus the only realistic estimate 
would be $4.8 billion for fiscal year 1962 and, 
assuming continued requests at the same 
$3.9 billion level annually in addition to the 
$1.6 billion in loans annually, we reach a 
total figure of $26.8 billion in the next 5 fiscal 
years, The administration farm programs 
have no limit. Secretary of Agriculture has 
not responded to requests for information 
from members of the Agriculture Committee. 
The head of the American Farm Bureau tes- 
tified that the annual cost would be between 
$14 and $15 billion. Using even a more mod- 
est estimate of $10 billion per year, this 
would still result in $50 billion over a 5-year 
period. 

Cost of enacted and proposed programs in 
the House of Representatives: estimated for 
fiscal year 1962, $24.335 billion; 5 year po- 
tential (assuming current plans) 8107918 
billion. This is a modest estimate, since 
funds counted as back-door spending could 
be spent more rapidly and new authority 
enacted to take its place. Also, future ap- 
propriations, under this administration will 
not diminish if this year is an example of 
future policies. Counting present appropria- 
tions, future authorizations and back-door 
spending, Congress is already being forced 
to deal with budgets stretching far in excess 
of $100 billion annually. 

My own thinking: Continuation of this 
spending trend will lead to national bank- 
ruptcy and the end of our system of free- 
dom. All nonessential spending must be 
cut, no new welfare programs enacted, bu- 
reaucratic waste and inefficiency must be 
eliminated. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


“The very essence of a free government 
consists in considering offices as public 
trusts, bestowed for the good of the country, 
and not for the benefit of an individual or 
a party.“ —-JoHN C. CALHOUN. 


Colorado River Project Powerplants and 
Transmission System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 
OF NEERASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 
Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in 


the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp resolutions 
adopted by the board of directors of the 
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Chimney Rock Public Power District 
and the mayor and city council of the 
city of Bayard, Nebr., in regard to the 
appropriations of funds to continue con- 
struction of Colorado River storage 
project powerplants and transmission 
system. I am inserting these resolutions 
in the Recorp at the request of Mr. Harry 
Pappas, manager of the Chimney Rock 
Public Power District, and Mr. F. O. 
8 city clerk of the city of Bayard, 
ebr.: 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is considering the appropriation of funds to 
continue construction of Colorado River 
storage project powerplants and transmis- 
sion system; and : 

Whereas the States of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado have been declared by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be within the marketing 
area for storage project power; and 

Whereas the Chimney Rock Public Power 
District is a member of the Tri-State Gen- 
eration and Transmission Association, Inc., 
and said association of 30 REA-financed elec- 
tric distribution cooperatives, will be a pur- 
chaser of power from the Colorado River 
storage project powerplants; and 

Whereas it is to the ultimate benefit of the 
United States of America, the Colorado River 
storage project, the States of Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska, the Tri-State Generation 
and Transmission Association, Inc., and the 
Chimney Rock Public Power District, and 
its electric customers that the transmission 
lines to the Colorado River storage project 
be constructed by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of 
the Chimney Rock Public Power District, 
urge the Congress of the United States to 
appropriate such funds as shall be required 
to complete the construction of the Colorado 
River storage project and to include in such 
appropriation adequate funds to permit the 
Bureau of Reclamation to construct, with- 
out delay, the backbone interconnecting 
lines and the marketing transmission lines 
to major load centers in the market area. 

S. Burnham, A. Bernhardt, Lawrence V. 
Korell, Harold C. Richards, L. T. 
Thompson, S. A. Thompson; Leon A. 
Moomaw, Thomas Megar, Glenn E. 
Dueker, Louie Merud. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States 
is considering the appropriation of funds to 
continue construction of Colorado River 
storage project power plants and transmis- 
sion system; and 

Whereas the States of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado have been declared by the Secretary of 
the Interior to be within the marketing area 
for storage project power; and 

Whereas the city of Bayard, Nebr., a mu- 
nicipal corporation, is a city of the second 
class and is the owner of its electric distri- 
bution system and purchases the electricity 
to supply said city of Bayard from the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, and has contracted 
with the said Bureau of Reclamation for the 
purchase of electricity in the future; and 

Whereas it is to the ultimate benefit of 
the United States of America, the Colorado 
River storage project, the States of Wyoming, 
Colorado, and Nebraska, the Tri-State Gen- 
eration and Transmission Association, Inc., 
and the city of Bayard, Nebr., a municipal 
corporation, and its electric customers that 
the transmission lines of the Colorado River 
storagé project be constructed by the Bureau 
of Reclamation: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the mayor and City Coun- 
cil of the City of Bayard, Nebr., a municipal 
corporation, urge the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate such funds as shall be 
required to complete the construction of the 
Colorado River storage project and to include 
in such appropriation adequate funds to 
permit the Bureau of Reclamation to con- 
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struct, without delay, the backbone inter- 
connecting lines and the marketing trans- 
mission lines to major load centers in the 
market area. 
W. L. GEORGE, Mayor. 
Attest: 
F. O. Ratu, City Clerk. 


A Lesson for Secretary Freeman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
July 23 editorial, the New York Herald 
Tribune points up a lesson in politics for 
Secretary of Agriculture Freeman: 

Mr. FREEMAN, MEET THE FARM POLITICIANS 


In a letter on this page yesterday, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture made a valid point 
about the upstate farmer who bought a Cad- 
illac with money the Government gave him 
for not growing corn. It is that the over- 
whelming majority of corn growing farmers 
could never afford Cadillacs on what the 
Government gives them to reduce overpro- 
duction of feed grains, and that we must 
expect occasionally the anomalous exception. 

But Secretary Freeman was less convincing 
when he implied that the enormous amount 
of money spent by American taxpayers—an 
amount second only to defense and interest 
on the national debt—is a humanitarian im- 
perative. 

The original humanitarian impulse behind 
our farm program was to save the family 
farm, to preserve the small farmer's way of 
life because somehow it represented Amer- 
ica’s republican purity, But year after year, 
the bulk of the money ended up in the pock- 
ets of the big commercial producers. The 
subsidies that were supposed to keep the 
modest man alive became instead a fruitful 
field of gambling for his rich neighbor. 

The blame for this lies squarely on Con- 
gress and its farm politics, which inci- 
dentally have little to do with the interests 
of American agriculture. Mr. Freeman has 
just found out this fact of life. This year, 
despite the Democratic majorities in both 
Houses, he was roundly defeated in his fight 
to establish farmers’ committees which, with 
the Department of Agriculture, would have 
had the power to determine price supports. 
marketing controls and so on. He was de- 
feated because it would have preventd a 
southern Congressman from meddling at will 
in peanuts, for example. 

Aside from that, the plan was at best & 
hazard. It may be natural for Mr. Freeman 
to blame the state of things on the Eisen- 
hower administration and on Ezra Benson, 
but if he looks closely at the record, he will 
see that Mr. Benson carried out most of the 
support programs, and presided over the 
Pelion-on-Ossa surplus growths, against his 
will at the command of Congress. 

The advent of a new administration, what- 
ever its frontiers, has changed neither the 
conditions of American agriculture nor the 
spirit of the Senators and Representatives 
who claim they speak for it. 

There are still too many farmers in this 
country, and too much farmers in this coun- 
try, and too much land being farmed, or 
farmed in the wrong way. It Is still im- 
possible to sell or give away enough of our 
surplus to make it manageable. Subsidies 
and controls continue to prevent the devel- 
opment of a recognizable relationship of 
supply and demand. We are still, paradox- 
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ically, the victims of our land's fertility and 
of our own technology, and the abundance is 
likely to get—one hates to use the word— 
worse, 

The answer does not lie in trickier systems 
of price supports or more lavish inducements 
not to grow things. These merely chain the 
farmer more tightly to bureaucratic whim, 
and isolate him in a special category of 
State servant until, if the process goes on 
logically, he approaches the status of a work- 
er on a Soviet state farm. One look at Soviet 
Agriculture, which even the whirlwind power 
of Mr. Khrushchey can do nothing about, 
should be enough. 


Dallas Nurse on Mercy Mission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
Mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following story from 
the Dallas Times Herald relating to the 
Participation of Miss Frances Harris, a 
nurse from Dallas, Tex., in the mission 
of the medical ship SS Hope: 

Nourse DISPENSES Horx 

Frances Harris, a pretty nursing instruc- 
tor from Parkland Memorial Hospital, has 
arrived in Saigon, South Vietnam, after 
Spending the past 8 months in the islands 
of the South Pacific. 

Harris, whose home was in Garland, 
is 1 of 27 American nurses serving on the 
Maiden voyage of the medical ship SS Hope, 
Which has just completed a tour of the 
islands of Republic of Indonesia and has 
now begun a stay at Saigon. 

The traveling nurse got training for living 
a when she worked as a typist for a 
year at the American Embassy in Rome. 

is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 

“Many things I saw in Europe in the 
early 1950's have helped me to accept some 
Of the things I have found in southeast 
Asia,” she told a reporter. “The adjustment 
to another part of the world has been much 
easler because of my background training.” 

Miss Harris sailed with the Hope when 
it left San Francisco last fall. The ship 
is a former Navy hospital ship whose work 
in new nations of the world is supported 

„contributions from the American people. 

ideals of the program appeal to me,” 

Harris said. “I am interested in world 
affairs and politics as well as in medicine. 
When you see an opportunity like this to 
lp America abroad, you have to take it.” 

Hope is a part of the people-to-people 
= „and the Dallas-area nurse added 

This program is the best possible means of 
Supporting American prestige abroad. The 
People we meet have an opportunity to see, 
in us, what ordinary hard-working Ameri- 
= Frances grew up in a medical family. Her 
ather was a doctor, a specialist in obstetrics 
aud gynecology. Her mother, Mrs. L. Mar- 
Shall Harris, is a nurse. So are three aunts. 

© uncles are psychiatrists and her 
brother-in-law is a dentist. 
9 earning her BS. at Northwestern 

Riversity and wor in Rome, Frances 
Went to Yale University School of Nursing 
* she took her RN., and master of 
nursing degrees. 
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Before she was selected to join Hope, she 
was an instructor of nursing at Parkland 
Memorial Hospital. 

Aboard the Hope, Miss Harris is director 
of nursing education, The ambitious pro- 
gram which she heads is aimed at training 
medical people in newly developing nations 
to deal with their medical problems in the 
newest and most efficient manner. 

While the ship was in Indonesia, an im- 
portant part of its program was an inten- 
sive training program for 32 Indonesian 
nurses who were aboard throughout the stay 
in that country. 

“Indonesian girls were so interested that 
it was a great satisfaction to work with them 
in spite of the language barriers,” Miss Har- 
ris said. l 

The Indonesian nurses that the Hope 
trained are among the best in their country, 
Miss Harris feels. She will work on a sim- 
ilar training course with Vietnamese nurses 
in Saigon. g 

Aboard the Hope, Frances Harris shares a 
stateroom with three other nurses. On their 
door is a sign that reads Four Seamen“ —a 
sign left over from wartime days. But the 
sign is applicable to its present inhabitants 
because all the nurses have Coast Guard 
papers certifying that they are ordinary sea- 
men. 


Frances has traveled with the ship from 
Java to the Indonesian islands of Bali, Sum- 
bawa, Celebes, Amboina, Timor, Flores, and 
Lombok. Before going to Saigon, the Hope 
went to Hong Kong for refitting. 

It has been a long look at a new part of 
the world for the Dallas nurse, but it hasn’t 
all been a strange-looking world. 

“A lot of the islands we have seen look 
very much like the gulf coast of Texas,” Miss 
Harris said. “Sometimes it is hard to believe 
that this is the other side of the world.” 


A Fresh Look at What the Little American 
Is Thinking About 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, Iam wonder- 
ing if it is not about time this Congress 
gets a fresh look at what little Americans 
are thinking about. 

For this past decade and longer, we 
have been reading and listening to so 
many titled, learned, and honored lead- 
ers from every land, every university, and 
every phase of American life, labor, in- 
dustry, farm, and business. : 

I just finished reading a letter from an 
ordinary taxpaying family raising God- 
fearing little Americans, one who lives in 
a once prosperous coal community and 
works miles away from his home. 

His ideas basically are the fundamental 
of the economic thinking of the platform 
writers, but somehow they are lost in the 
shuffle of the internationalism that ap- 
pears to have made nationalism a taboo 
subject and way of life. 

Personally, it was refreshing to know 
that in spite of sputniks and space, Ber- 
lin and Cuba, Congo and Korea—some- 
one in this big, broad land of ours still 
thinks jobs are important, life here in 
America has a certain meaning and obli- 
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gation, and that domestic tranquillity 
and prosperity are the No. 1 obligations 
of our society. : 

Maybe he is wrong in what he thinks 
are our duties, but again many before 
him lived, loved, and prospered by this 
simple philosophy. 

What does he want from his Govern- 
ment? Simply stated, a job for those 
willing to work, security through con- 
tributory pensions, a realistic approach 
to the problems of automation, the 
changing technocracy of production and 
trade, educational opportunities, but 
above all the right and opportunity for 
his children and his children’s children 
to live and prosper in this, he calls it, 
“land of happiness and abundance.” 

“Who can ask for more? Stripped of 
all the four syllable words, it is the same 
goal, of the fact-talking, high-sounding 
academicians that have left the low-pay- 
ing jobs in the classrooms to come to 
Government for the high pay, job secu- 
rity, and fat retirement schedules, 

It is no secret that most of the ideal- 
istic promoters of theoretical happiness 
and abundance make sure they get the 
best out of the taxpayers’ pie. 

What we need are a few more simply 

stated facts. This country did not do too 
badly as a fledging democracy with a 
brandnew concept of freedom for the in- 
dividual with its doors wide open to the 
underprivileged and poor of the whole 
world, with its protection of industry of 
unions, of business, of everything Ameri- 
can. 
Its rewards can not always be meas- 
ured, but sufficient to say, it had the 
highest prosperity rate individually, in- 
dustrially, and collectively of any nation 
on the face of the earth. 

It had more, it had the most loyal de- 
fenders of everything American than any 
other nation before or since the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

Another day is coming when none of 
these achievements and virtues will be 
left us. 

When a man loses the pride of family, 
he loses the main purpose of life and 
when we Americans lose pride of 
America, it products, its peoples, its laws, 
its Government, and above all, its na- 
tional family, we lose all purpose of self- 
Government. 

How can a small voice, its message 
written out by pencil on both sides of a 
single sheet of notebook paper, carry 
the message of the near 6 million chron- 
ically unemployed, the 17 million living 
on social security, the 7 million depend- 
ent upon relief, the millions more work- 
ing part time and millions of our youth 
who every year come knocking at the 
door of opportunity and the door closed 
and barricaded in this land of happiness 
and abundance. K 

And to the above millions, the addi- 
tional millions of Americans dependent 
upon Government jobs, local, State and 
Federal, the schoolteachers, the high- 
way workers, the clerks, the professors, 
elected officials, and the civil servants, 
you start to grasp the magnitude of our 
taxpayers payroll. 

When you are all finished figuring the 
total number (about 40 million so-called 
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Income receivers), start to try to figure 
how many in the production of goods are 
dependent upon taxpayers’ spending. 

Figure about $4 billion in defense 
spending; about $4 billion in farm subsi- 
dies, about $10 billion in bankers inter- 
ests, and about $5 billion of our so-called 
export trade paid for by Americans and 
figure how many more millions of work- 
ers in this country are on the taxpayers’ 
payroll. 

I know and every other Member of 
Congress knows that the world moves 
forward, but how many of us, including 
myself, have the courage to face the 
hard, simple cold facts of our economic 
life. We are in a whole mess of trouble, 
let us admit it. 

Recently, my subcommittee met in 
Wheeling, W. Va., and another little 
American made this observation. 

I admire Kennedy, and I believe he's try- 
ing to do what's right, but I wish he would 
pay just a little more attention to West 


Virginia, and maybe a little less to West Ber- 
lin. 


One wonders if all the little voices 
ought to be ignored, or should we once 
in a while listen. 

My friend, the little American (whose 
letter follows), put his ideas in high- 
school English, words with but a single 
meaning. 

By contrast, compare his forethought, 
lament and philosophy with the tons of 
expert advice and departmental “big 
American” talk. Here's a little example 
picked at random from this morning's 
stack of wasted pulp. The following is 
a quote from the Monthly Digest, June, 
1961: 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
has said: “There was a possible paradox in 
the fact that the ebb of inflationary expec- 
tations, with its favorable longer run impli- 
cations for economic growth without infla- 
tionary distortions—and boom-and-bust 
patterns—contributed in the short run to a 
slackening in economic activity.” 

The leading business indicators have been 
in a rising trend since last December, the co- 
inciding indicators, since February. 

Since the beginning of the second quarter 
there have been increasing indications that 
the low point of the recession had been 
reached and passed. 

There is now a general belief that a solid, 
moderately strong recovery is under way. 
This unanimity of opinion about our busi- 
ness recovery is a strongly bullish factor. 

Improving Inventory positions and increas- 
ing consumer, capital goods and Govern- 
ment spending will increase aggregate de- 
mand during the next 6 months, and at least 
through the first half of 1962. This will in- 
crease industrial production and gross na- 
tional product. 


Now my little friend from home—the 
little American puts it this way: 

You wouldn't know the place. Unemploy- 
ment? My God, help those people. 

What about the shorter workweek that 
MacDonald talked about? What better time 
than now to put it In effect? 


In speaking for the unemployed— 

I have a job in Westinghouse. I'm work- 
ing; so I'm not bitter because I'm not work- 
ing. 

I want them to grow up (6 children, 14 
grandchildren) in happiness and abundance 
the best and richest country in the world. 
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Compulsory pensions, full social security, 
not 80 percent, cutting the pension age— 
put young people to work. 


Somehow, this simply put program 
makes more sense than the following, 
also from June 1961 Monthly Digest: 

Government expenditures—Dr. Walter 
Heller, Chairman, Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, has estimated that by the end of this 
year Federal, State, and local government 
outlays will be at an annual rate about $9 


_billion higher than in the 1961 first quarter. 


He expects that this will increase the Na- 
tion’s output of goods and services by the 
fourth quarter to an annual rate of $525 
to $530 billion, which would make the year’s 
average about $514 billion—$11 billion, or 
22 percent, above 1960. 


In plain words, we will spend $9 bil- 
lion of tax money—borrowed or cash— 
to increase the national product $11 bil- 
lion. It sounds like a fairy tale when 
you figure that the $9 billion collected 
from the people, either by taxes or bor- 
rowing, has already been counted in the 
gross national product; to $9 billion plus 
$9 billion makes $18 billion in the gross 
national product, but only adds $11 bil- 
lion over the previous year’s total. In 
plain words, if the Government follows 
its economic advisers, we can increase 
our gross national product by being our 
own best customers. 

Let us clear the deck and start from 
scratch. We need jobs, employment, 
production, payrolls, consumption, and 
consumers. Unless we have American 
payrolls we will not have American con- 
sumption of goods, and if we have for- 
eign jobs and American consumption 
we are headed for economic as well as 
political oblivion. 

I like my friend's letter; maybe you 
ought to read it. 

This letter was received from Hermi- 
nie, Pa., part of my district, the 21st: 

Dear Ma. Dent: Your report to all the 
people of June inspired me to a few com- 
ments. On the issue of school and teach- 
ers ald I agree with you that it sure is a 
confused thing. But I have enough faith in 
you to help make and pass the right legisla- 
tion to be best for all. In that part about 
school aid you mentioned our area being in 
serious trouble on unemployment. I don't 
know how long it's been since you've been 
in Braddock, Pa. I hadn't been there for a 
few years, and went down there 2 weeks ago. 
You wouldn't know the place. Unemploy- 
ment? My God help those people. I hope 
the Kennedy administration doesn't make 
me feel sorry I voted for them. I wrote 
to you once before asking you about the 
shorter work week that McDonald talked 
about. What better time than now to put it 
in effect. What makes Kennedy against it, 
he'll never make me understand. You men- 
tioned something your dad used to say. 
Well my dad used to say, “The satisfied ap- 
petite doesn't believe the hungry.“ Could 
that be Kennedy's trouble? Words do not 
satisfy appetites. We don’t want words, we 
want action. I'm speaking for the unem- 
ployed. I have a job in Westinghouse and 
Im working so Im not bitter because I'm 
not working. I have six children, fiye mar- 
ried and blessed me with fourteen grand- 
children. I'm 55 years old. I want them to 
grow up in happiness and abundance, be- 
cause we live in the best and richest coun- 
try in the world. What’s the matter with 
cutting the pension age, I mean compulsory 
pension, not that crazy thing Kennedy 
wants. Full social security, not 80%. Put 
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young people to work. What's the first“ 
thing a young guy thinks about when he 
has a job, a car. Workers make cars. Old 
people hold on to their money, afraid they 
may need it for something else. Sorry, 
JoRx, but I got carried away, I'm a union 
steward so you know why. 
HERMINIE, Pa. 


Thomas Jefferson, in speaking of 
Shay’s Rebellion said, “Rebellions are 
the natural manure of a Democracy.” 

Ours is not the kind of people who 
rebel behind the barricades, but who 
knows when and where the elections 
take place. : 

Our peoples rebel with ballots, not 
bullets. 


House Joint Resolution 447 Endorsed by 
Erie County Board of Supervisors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, there is 
a growing realization on the part of our 
citizens to the dangers posed for this 
country and the free world by the Com- 
munist-Soviet campaigns of war and dis- 
integration. 

Our people are increasingly becoming 
aware of the failures of U.S. policies in 
effectively dealing with the dual forces 
of communism and the Soviet alliance 
of nations. 

Evidence of our people’s concern is 
the growing support for House Joint 
Resolution 447, which would recognize 
the state of war being waged against us 
by the Communist-Soviet forces. 

Supervisor William J. Rose, of Angola, 
N. V., introduced an endorsing resolution 
which was unanimously adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of the County of 
Erie, N.Y. This county contains a popu- 
lation of more than 1 million citizens. 
The principal city is Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr. Herman Achtziger of Derby, N. V., 
sponsored a resolution of support for 
House Joint Resolution 447, which was 
adopted by the Erie County Council of 
the V.F.W. 

The Erie County Convention of the 
American Legion also considered and 
approved House Joint Resolution 447 
last month. 

The resolution of the Erie County 
Board of Supervisors follows: 

Whereas it has long been generally rec- 
ognized that international communism 
a major threat to our American way of life 
and institutions; and 

Whereas for upward of 40 years, this 
insidious movement has progressed unbri- 
died and unchecked; and 

Whereas by its very nature and its pro- 
nounced policies and principles, it advocates 
the subjugation of America by subversion, 
infiltration, covert violence, paramilitary 
operations, espionage and deceit, and 

Whereas the necessary and proper engage- 
ment and defeat of this movement cannot 
be adequately embarked upon without the 
full cooperation of all segments of our GOY- 
ernment and society; and 
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Whereas the Honorable Joann R. PILLION, 
Representative of the 42d 
District, has had the courage, foresight and 
determination to introduce the joint res- 
olution in the House of Representatives in 
the 87th Congress, Ist session, being House 
Joint Resolution 447, defining in proper terms 
the course that this country must take in 
Order to survive; and 

Whereas only by the proper realization 
by all segments of our American society to 
the imminent- and present danger facing 
us can we adequately cope with this con- 
£pi and 

Whereas the New York State Department 
Of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at their 
Convention on June 22, 23, and 24 has pub- 
Ucly lent their support and endorsed Rep- 
resentative PILLION’s joint resolution; and 

Whereas the Erie County Council of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars has also unani- 
™ously endorsed Representative PILLION’S 
Joint resolution; and 

Whereas it is the express desire of the 

© County Council of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars to achieve as great a dissemination 
Of the contents of this joint resolution and 
to achieve as great a governmental and pri- 
ete support of its tencts: Now, therefore, 


Resolved, That this board of supervisors 
of the county of Erie go on record as sup- 
Porting House Joint Resolution 447 and 
Supporting everything necessary to imple- 
ment the principles contained therein in 
Order to insure our national survival; and 

it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
sent to each Representativd in Congress 
from Erie County and each Senator rep- 
resenting the people of the State of New 
York by way of memorialization. 


Wise Looks to United States and City for 
Funds To Take 2,000 Boys and Girls 
Of Street = 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
the House Education Subcommittee re- 
3 favorably reported a bill that pro- 
des for a Youth Conservation Corps. 
ough the efforts of Mayor Dil- 
Worth, of Philadelphia, and his welfare 
Commissioner. Randolf E. Wise, a Youth 
Onservation Corps has been in effect in 
th elphia for the past 2 years. I feel 
weet many of the problems they have 
2 on will enlighten us in dealing 
ne the bill now before Congress. In 
Jur Philadelphia Evening Bulletin of 
by y 18, 1961, a detailed report was given 
2 Commissioner Wise on the workings 
2 the corps. Under leave heretofore 
k ia I include this statement in the 


Wise Looxs ro Unrreo Srarks AND Orrr FoR 
Ds To Take 2,000 Bors anp Gmts OFF 


% (By Maurice M. Lewis, Jr.) 
wees Commissioner Randolph E. Wise 
oi ene o. take as many as 2,000 boys and giris 


Work o senta annually and put them to 


Quency, 


& way of reducing juvenile delin- 
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“The severe and increasing lack of work 
and vocational opportunities for youth has 
accelerated the rise of Juvenile delinquency 
not only in Philadelphia but throughout the 
country,” he said. 

Wise said experience with the city’s Youth 
Conservation Corps has shown that lack of 
constructive activity is the basic cause for 
the poor adjustment of the large majority 
of youths who become delinquent. 

“The development of good work habits 
which can be learned only in training and 
actual performance of work is a valuable 
stabilizing force in the emotional growth of 
adolescents,” he said. 

EXPANSION WITH U.S. AID 


Wise said that enlarging the scope of 
the city’s current program along these lines 
by as much or 10 times could be accom- 
plished. with proposed Federal aid and the 
doubling of present city expenditures. 

The commissioner strongly endorsed the 
pending Youth Employment Opportunities 
Act of 1961 in an appearance July 6 before 
the House Subcommittee on Labor in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

He said Philadelphia would establish a 
$1 million-a-year youth conservation pro- 
gram with the financial aid voted by Con- 
gress if President Kennedy’s bill is approved. 


SUCCESSFUL PROGRAM 


Philadelphia has had fortunate experiences 
with a similar program except that this city 
is not reaching as many youths as it would 
like, Wise said: 


“Successful as the Youth Conservation 
Corps has been, it is not enough,” he said. 
He said the shortcomings include a lack 
of facilities for girls, and lack of a work 
training program planned for both boys and 
girls which would offer vocational experience 
in public and private enterprise. 
Plans for the corps were developed nearly 
3 years ago by the Youth Conservation Com- 
mission named by Mayor Dilworth in an ef- 
fort to coordinate the activities of the school 
district and the welfare department. 
THREE ON COMMITTEE 


William Goldman, theater owner repre- 
senting the board of education, was named 
chairman. Managing director Donald C. 
Wagner represents the city and Judge William 
H. Hastie, of the Third U.S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, represents the general public. The 
three make up the committee. 

The commission serves as an advisory group 
and formulates policy to be carried out by 
the welfare department's youth conservation 
services division, headed by deputy commis- 
sioner Clement J. Doyle. 

The original plans calling for the city and 
the school district to split the $250,000 costs 
of administering the overall program was 
blocked through a court suit. The entire 
program, expected to cost $511,000 this year, 
is supported directly by the city. 

COUNSELING PROVIDED 


In addition to the corps, the program in- 
cludes counseling for youths through the 
school and welfare agencies and special at- 
tention to the so-called hard core multi- 
problem families which account for an over- 
whelming percentage of aid from both public 
and private social agencies. 

“But we must reach out directly for the 
boys and girls who very well may get into 
trouble without the proper guidance in con- 
structive habits that will make the city a 
better place for all its residents,“ Wise said. 

The corps, which started 2 years ago this 
month, had an initial group of 50 boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 17 recommended by 
thelr schools. That number, however, was 
soon increased by 10 through a contribu- 
tion made by a charitable foundation which 
agreed to pay the additional costs. 
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JOBS FOR 200 ANNUALLY 


The corps, with its current budget of $174,- 
000, provides employment opportunities for 
200 youths annually. 

Wise said the young men spend 8 hours 
daily in outdoor activity rehabilitating a sec- 
tion of Fairmount Park by clearing under- 
brush, cutting dead trees and grass and doing 
other chores for 10 weeks every summer. 

Half of that group also is given other ac- 
tivity during the spring semester and the 
other half work after school during the fall, 
he continued. 

The youths are picked up by special buses 
at Broad Street and other points daily and 
transported to Pennypack Park where they 
perform outdoor work and other duties. 

The program works in close conjunction 
with the board of education and also has 
the backing of the Fairmount Park Commis- 
sion and District Council No. 33 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of State, County, and Munic- 
ipal Workers, AFL-CIO. 

WORK IN WINTER 

In addition to the outdoor work during 
the summer, the corps also has been used 
during the winter months to clean up Con- 
vention Hall, Riverview (the city’s home for 
the aged indigent) and the concourses of the 
Broad Street subway. 

The youngsters are paid at varying rates 
according to their individual attitudes and 
accomplishments with a maximum weekly 
summer salary of $24 and a $12 limit during 
the school terms. 

“The failure of job opportunities and con- 
structive training with reasonable compensa- 
tion has resulted in a large number of 
youngsters seeking money through illegal or 
criminal activities,” said Wise. 

“Chronic juvenile delinquents have dem- 
onstrated a remarkable improvement in their 
personal behavior that has resulted in a 
radical decrease in delinquent acts. Also 
60 percent of the boys show marked improve- 
ment in their school relationships and 
studies,” he said. 

BILL UNDER STUDY 


The bill now under study by Congress for 
the Federal Government would pay half the 
costs of such projects as the cost for pilot 
studies of new programs along similar lines. 

Wise noted that the additional city funds 
required to enlarge the scope of the corps 
still are less than those required to provide 
institutional care for a much smaller group. 

“The operation of the Youth Study Center 
with an average population of 125 boys and 
girls costs $511,000 annually or nearly $4,100 
per child,” he said. 

Wise compared that figure with the $174,- 
000 being spent for the corps which provides 
employment for 200 boys at an average cost 
of $870. 


Political Muscle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Wall Street Journal, in its editorial of 
July 24, points to the strategy being used 
by this administration to pressure the 
Congress: 

ALL on NOTHING 


In an attempt to force passage of its all- 
but- dead program of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, the administration is resorting to polit- 
ical muscle. 
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The strong-arm strategy consists of jam- 
ming together two things that ought to be 
separate and distinct. Locked into the ad- 
ministration’s new aid-to-education pack- 
age, which the House Rules Commit- 
tee shelved last week, is the familiar pro- 
gram of aid to schools in so-called federally 
impacted areas. The administration in- 
sists on passage of the whole package. 

Unlike the rest of the education measures, 
aid to impacted areas, by definition, isn't a 
blanket Federal subsidy to all schools and 
all communities. It is designed to render 
special help to 3,500 school districts in meet- 
ing special problems created by the Govern- 
ment's special demands on given communl- 
ties. 

Usually such a community is near a mili- 
tary installation; its schools are crowded by 
dependents of military personnel. Yet Un- 
cle Sam pays no local taxes. Even though 
there may be some questioning of partic- 
ular instances of aid, and some question- 
ing of specific amounts, an argument can be 
made that, as a matter of practical justice, 
the Government should pay its share of 
costs arising from its coming. 

All too clearly, the administration's in- 
tent in tying the two together is to apply 
pressure to those 313 Members of the House 
whose districts include such areas. Many 
of them oppose the President's broad plan 
of Federal aid to education. But the ad- 
ministration’s insistence that the bills be 
treated as a “unit” places these men in a 
position where they cannot uphold proper 
Federal aid to their constituents without 
accepting the dubious scheme to subsidize 
all the Nation's schools. 

Perhaps it is an unwitting confession of 
the weak case for Federal aid to education 
in general that the administration feels it 
must throw its weight around. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 

TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXxEs.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unn 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b, SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dla- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 
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2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 714-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½- point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
pm. to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished —Proofs of “leave to 
print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Rxconp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks —If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.— The permanent RECORD is 
mude up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
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ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, 50 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 

12. Official Reporters.—The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimu™ 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Texas Shrimpers, Trying for New Record 
Catch, Hope House Passes Bill Cutting 
Redtape 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on May 26, 1961, Members of this Sen- 
ate, in their wisdom, passed S. 1222, 
Which would strengthen the American 

ping industry by cutting needless 
ee in the shipping of shrimp to 
rt. 

The bill is currently awaiting action 

the House of Representatives and 
from all reports it has a good chance 
Of passage. 

An excellent article on the shrimping 
industry in Texas was recently written 
by Houston Chronicle Correspondent 
Martha Anderson. In view of pending 
House consideration of S. 1222 and other 
Proposed legislation to regulate the im- 
Portation of shrimp, I ask unanimous 
A to have printed in the Recorp 
190 maln the article from the June 18. 

81, issue of the Houston Chronicle 
Entitled “Texas Shrimpers Will Try To 
Top 1960 Record.” i 

e being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
48 follows: 
TEXAS SHRIMPERS WILL Tur To Tor 1960 
RECORD 
(By Martha Anderson) 
sop OWNSviLLE.—Shortly after July 1, some 
whe 600 shrimp boats that call Browns- 
or Port Isabel home will leave port. 
ey will cast their specially designed 
“rigged nets that travel on the Gulf’s 
Seeking to top the heavy shrimp pro- 
of the 1960 season. 
Ta catch last year was good, and since 
production is fairiy constant, pros- 
ducti are good for a resumption of heavy pro- 
as e The exact season opening may vary 
88 uch as 15 days from the July 1 date, in 
er to protect small and spawning shrimp. 
del and 28 plants in Brownsville, Port Isa- 
: id Harlingen have a capacity of 15 
Other large 8 . 
Christi and Dallas, . 
e imp sometimes caught in distant 
waters is iced down on tho- boata; brought 


into port, th 
» then frozen, or processed, almost 
immedia p: 


T tely. 
bel exas shrimpers (the Brownsville-Port Isa- 
fleets are the largest in the State), fur- 
supp! hd Percent of the Nation's shrimp 


8 consumption in the United States 
imate: 1 4 steadily, growing from approx- 
240 y 160 million pounds in 1950 to nearly 
Im lion pounds in 1960. 
Provements in distribution are a chief 
ig for the increase. 
nd shrimp is no more a novelty in 
Idaho than in Port Isabel, : é 
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Conversely, however, it is almost as hard 
to get fresh shrimp for table consumption 
in Port Isabel as it is in Idaho; most of the 
catch is taken directly to the processor and 
not sold over the counter. 

Even the gulf coast housewife gets her 
shrimp frozen, nowadays. 

Of course, this processing has made a 
better quality of shrimp available to the 
housewife. Because of competition, the in- 
dustry has learned much about the han- 
dling and merchandising. Shrimp has a high 
production cost, but prompt processing has 
aided materially in cutting down product 
waste through spoilage. 

Some 435 fishermen in the area belong to 
the Texas Shrimp Association, which in turn 
is affiliated with the Shrimp Association of 
the Americas. 

The Texas group informs members of regu- 
lations on licensing and legislation, con- 
tributes to an advertising program promot- 
ing shrimp consumption, retains agents in 
foreign ports to assist shrimpers in distress, 
and represents the industry on legislative 
matters concerning the industry. 

A problem getting attention now, is pas- 
sage of a rule authorizing boats operated by 
the same individual or firm to bring the 
catch of another of the same firm into port, 
without violation of customs restriction. 
Currently forbidden, this is a factor which 
contributes to high operating costs. 


Resettlement of Refugees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCIS E. WALTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WALTER. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the provisions of the act of July 14, 
1960—Public Law 86-648—a law en- 
abling the United States to participate 
in the resettlement of certain refugees, 
the Attorney General has forwarded to 
the Congress a report of the Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion on the second 6-month period of 
operations undertaken under the new 
law. l 

In submitting this report to the House 
I wish to commend the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service for its efficient 
and humanitarian administration of the 
law and I wish to compliment the Com- 
missioner of Immigrátion and Naturali- 
zation, General Swing, personally, for 
the forthright way in which he reports 
to the Congress the facts on the refugee 
situation as it exists in Europe, 


General Swing's report is as follows: 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, IM- 
MIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 13, 1961. 
Hon, SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: During the second 6- 
month period, from January 1, 1961, through 
June 30, 1961, the Service found 2,123 refu- 
gees eligible for parole into the United States 
under the provisions of the act of July 14, 
1960 (Public Law 86-648). On February 6, 
1961, on the recommendation of the Secre- 
tary of State, Belgium was added to the 
countries in which operations had been car- 
ried out during the first 6-month period, 
viz: Austria, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, 
and Lebanon. Comparative figures for the 
two periods are tabulated below. 


Ist 2d 
period | period 
Authorized by statutory ‘{uirshare’’. 5, 571 3, 705 
Pending beginning of Por od 0 500 
Registered during perlod..... -| 6,334 4. 101 
Total registration -| 6,334 4, 601 
Found qualified for parole S5, 141 123 
Rojected or otherwise closed.. $ 893 1, 500 
Pending end of per od - 500 1,059 


Because of the few registrants during the 
first 6-month period, as I mentioned in my 
first report to the Congress, the Service had 
not found it necessary to impose any system 
of priorities such as had been initially pro- 
posed for the operation. When the registra- 
tion, particularly of incamp refugees of 
the “long residence, hard-core class,“ con- 
tinued unexpectedly low during the second 
6-month period, concern was expressed that 
many refugees who were eligible for parole 
either did not know of the privileges avail- 
able to them or were not being assisted by 
the nongovernment agencies in processing 
applications. If such were the case, a foun- 
dation would have been laid, upon the ex- 
piration of the current law, 1 year hence, for 
demands to extend or broaden the law, be- 
cause of the presehce of numerous hard- 
core refugees in European displaced persons 
camps. To determine whether our concern 
was valid, a country-by-country survey of 
refugee camps was conducted by personnel 
of the Service in Europe during June of this 

ear. 

The survey established that our fears were 
groundless. In over 300 camps personally 
visited by Service officers during June, not 
one was found in which full information 
about opportunities for migration under 
the U.S, laws had not been made available 
to interested and eligible refugees by camp 
officials, by representatives of the United 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees 
(hereinafter UNHCR), or by workers of the 
cooperating U.S. voluntary agencies. A sum- 
mary of the survey follows: 


Nonna- UNHCR | Current 
Country Federal Other tional eligible INS 
camps camps retugeo refugees | registrants 
population 

3 0 44 236 

fi 0 3, 440 2, 123 633 

40 129 4,413 2.941 153 

43 458 , 609 10, 300 119 
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Italy and Greece present true refugee sit- 
uations of nonnational, nonethnic refugees 
in considerable numbers residing in a few, 
centrally supervised refugee locations, who 
cannot be absorbed by the local economy 
and are being supported by public or pri- 
vate charity. Most of these persons desire 
to migrate and all who express a preference 
for the United States are being considered, 

In Germany and Austria, the lands from 
which over a million refugees were moved 
in the decade after World War II ended, the 
situation has now changed completely, al- 
though the surface indications appear un- 
changed. Almost every able-bodied, willing 
worker can obtain employment. In addi- 
tion to the natives of the German Federal 
Republic and Austria, over 10 million Ger- 
man ethnics from East Germany and ad- 
jacent areas and over 1 million other na- 
tionals are firmly resettled in these two 
countries. Germany has, notwithstanding 
this tremendously swollen population, im- 
ported approximately one-half million sup- 
plemental workers from other countries to 
meet the demands of the labor market, 
Despite this, the misnomer “Refugee Camp” 
is still applied to the converted army bar- 
racks, schoolhouses, churches, warehouses, 
etc., in which hundred of thousands of per- 
sons, largely German or Austrian nationals, 
continue to reside for extended periods of 
years on payment, in most cases, of very 
small rental charges. These persons live al- 
most completely on the proceeds of their 
employment in local communities, with lit- 
tle or no public or private assistance. Some 

because of a reluctance to move into 
the few available higher priced houses or 
apartments, but most continue in their 
present accommodations because of the 
complete unavailability of alternate hous- 
ing. Since the inception of the program, 
1 year ago, despite the widest publicity on 
emigration opportunities, only 381 appli- 
cants in Germany and 633 in Austria have 
registered for the U.S. refugee-parole pro- 
gram from these camps, and of this total of 
1,014, the cases of 301 have been withdrawn 
or rejected. 

In France, Belgium, and Lebanon there 
are no refugee camps. Of the 300 registrants 
in the last named, over 200 have been ex- 
amined, found qualified, and have either en- 
tered the United States or are awaiting 
transportation. Service operations in Leb- 
anon are expected to end by the close of the 
next reporting period. Operations in Bel- 
gium have been of too short a duration to 
base any conclusions; however, the refugee 
situation there is relatively stabilized and 
no new influx of refugees is anticipated. 
France, on the other hand, continues to be 
a country of initial asylum of comparatively 
recent fugitives or expellees, with high per- 
centages from the Middle East and their 
registration rate is relatively high. 


At the close of the first year of operations 
under the law, as a result of the studies and 
surveys outlined above, it is appropriate to 
make two general observations, which are 
contrary to popular bellef. The first is that 
the number of persons in Europe who are 
within the mandate of the United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refugees, who are 
within the refugee-escapee definitions of 
the act, and who desire to migrate to the 
United States has been overestimated. The 
second observation is that no U.S. legisla- 
tion in the general area of immigration, no 
matter how broad in scope or how thoroughly 
and conscientiously implemented can result, 
in itself, in the elimination of refugee camps, 
as that term is popularly applied. 

Since the beginning of the program, regis- 
trations for refugees who are not residing 
in camps has been appreciably higher than 
from those within the camps as the follow- 
ing comparative table illustrates: 
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Total 


In camp Out of 
camp 


A 
Belxium 


Italy.. 
Lebanon.. 


To insure that the basic purpose of the 
law, that the United States take its fair share 
of UNHCR mandated, emigrable, admissible 
refugees, who are not firmly resettled in their 
countries of present residence, with a view 
to the abolition of the refugee camps inso- 
far as that is practicable by joint, interna- 
tional effort, the Service has reinstituted the 
following priority classifications in consid- 
ering applications: 

1. Status of refugee acquired prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1958: (a) camp resident, (b) out-of- 
camp resident. 

2. Status of refugee acquired since Janu- 
ary 1, 1958: (a) camp resident, (b]) out-of- 
camp resident. 

These priorities will be so administered 
within each country in which refugee opera- 
tions continue that no applicant in any cate- 
gory will be paroled into the United States 
if his emigration would deprive any eligible 
with a higher priority of an opportunity to 
come to this country. Criteria will continue 
to be basically the same as used for visa 
issuance and immigration examination of 
immigrants. Examinations of all parole ap- 
plicants consists of the identical medical ex- 
amination, including X-rays by physicians of 
the U.S. Public Health Service, as is accorded 
normal immigrant visa applicants, and in- 
terrogation and fingerprinting of each prin- 
cipal applicant and accompanying member of 
his family under the age of 14, by U.S, Im- 
migration Officers. The records of security, 
intelligence, and other agencies of this Gov- 
ernment are examined, as are the records of 
the countries in which the refugees are proc- 
essed. Additionally, the Service will exercise 
discrimination in the consideration of the 
application by an adult who has left a 
spouse or child behind in any Iron Curtain 
country or in his country of origin. 

The application of these criteria resulted 
in 841 denials of parole applications during 
the period covered by this report, as follows: 


E oes SI RASITA 43 
Security n 22 187 
e E E aetawsse vce 69 
Waere ꝛð 87 
ACT 25 
inen —˖“X./ 98 
Pirmily settled... ~ -~ 2b nn pees census 145 
Spouses and children of above princi- 

oe Teeter as Ee Se Rae A ed ee ee 187 


In 617 cases the applications were closed 
because the applicant had taken advantage 
of resettlement offered by other countries 
or withdrawn his application for other 
reasons, 

Upon receipt of the assurance of housing 
and employment required by regulations im- 
plementing the act, 3,700 refugees had been 
referred to the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for European Migration, the organiza- 
tion which arranges for the transportation 
of the parolees to the United States, and 
2,600 had arrived in the United States as of 
May 31, 1961. In compliance with the pro- 
visions of section 2(a) of the act, detailed re- 
ports of the facts on those paroled into this 
country between January 1 and May 15, 
1961, are attached. 

Sincerely, 
J. M. SWING, 
Commissioner, 
Enclosures. 
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The submission of General Swing's re- 
port was preceded by exchange of corre- 
spondence between myself and the At- 
torney General of the United States re- 
garding the desirability of certain 
changes in the administration of Public 
Law 86-648, those changes having been 
recommended by Subcommittee No. 1 of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, after I 
concluded an extensive study of the ad- 
ministration of that law in Europe. 

The correspondence is as follows: 

May 23, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ATTORNEY GENERAL: Upon my re- 
turn from a study trip to Europe, in the 
course of which I have attended the XIV 
session of the Council of Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration and re- 
viewed, together with General Swing, the ad- 
ministrative operations undertaken by the 
Department of Justice pursuant to sections 1 
and 2 of the act of July 14, 1960( Public Law 
86-648), I have orally reported to this sub- 
committee my observations and findings. 

The principal subject of my report was 
the disturbingly high percentage of aliens 
paroled into the United States who, having 
left the country of their nationality within 
the last 2 or 3 years, applied for parole under 
rather spurious claims of refugee status. 

Further, I have acquainted the subcom- 
mittee with my observations relating to the 
lack of effort to provide entry into the United 
States to refugees residing in camps, as well 
as with my finding that the review of the 
available statistics discloses the truly un- 
proportionate participation in the benefits of 
parole by one national group, Yugoslavs, the 
overwhelming majority of whom appear to 
have the least genuine claim to refugee 
status, as most of them are, in fact, seeking 
economic opportunities rather than political 
asylum. 

The purpose of this letter is to advise you 
that the subcommittee has reached the con- 
clusion that the manner in which the s0- 
called fat: share law is administered at the 
present time is in sharp conflict with legis- 
lative intent as indicated in House Report 
No. 1433 of the 86th Congress, accompanying 
House Joint Resolution 397. The report 
stated: “The committee believes that if en- 
acted and wisely used, this legislation will 
greatly contribute to the resettlement of the 
ciminishing residue of unsettled refugees 
and permit the United Nations High Com- 
missioner or Refugees to achieve the main 
purpose of the World Refugee Year, the 
liquidation of camps.” 

This legislative intent was even more em- 
phatically stated in the course of the debate 
held on the floor of the House on April 4. 
1960, including my own explanation of thé 
legislation which I introduced and recom- 
mended to the Congress. It was made abun- 
dantly clear that the purpose of 
House Joint Resolution 397 was to eliminate 
the remaining refugee camps, particularly 
those located in Western Germany and in 
Austria. In that connection, this subcom- 
mittee noted with surprise that an exten- 
sive parole program is conducted in France 
a country which has no refugee camps what- 
soever and where resettlement and employ- 
ment opportunities are widely available. 

By direction of the subcommittee, I wish 
to present to you the need for immediate 
action designed to correct the situation 
above outlined. 

It is recommended that the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service be instructed, 
forthwith, to apply and enforce a rule of se- 
lectivity In granting parole entry into the 
United States pursuant to Public Law 86- 
648. Consistent with the intent of Con- 
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gress, the minimum requirements for a basic 
change in the present procedures would in- 
volve the following: 

1. To enforce priorities benefiting bona 
fide political refugees who are residing in 
camps and who have been camp inmates 
for proportionately the longest periods of 


2. To enforce priorities benefiting bona 
fide refugees who, for reasons beyond their 
Control, are unable to avail themselves of 
locally existing resettlement opportunities. 

3. To eliminate entirely the consideration 
of applications for people made by aliens 
Who leave their country in search of em- 
Ployment opportunities and who have no 
valid claim to fear of political, racial, or re- 

Ous persecution. 

The urgent need of a strict enforcement of 
Point 3, above, is evident by the fact that 
the policy applied at the present time ap- 
Pears to be in violation of the definition of a 
serp Bee~escaper as contained in the law it- 


Trusting that we may have your coopera- 
jazan in this matter of grave importance, I 
Sincerely yours, 
Francis E. WALTER, 
Chairman, Subcommittee No. 1, 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 24, 1961. 
Hon. Francis E. WALTER, 
hairman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee 
on the Judiciary, House of Represent- 
Gtives, Washington, D.C. 
CONGRESSMAN: This is in response to 
Your letter of May 23, 1961, advising that the 
ttee has concluded that the so- 
fair-share law for paroling of aliens 
= the United States is presently being 
th tered in a manner conflicting with 
Ret legislative interest as reflected in House 
port 1433 of the 86th Congress, accompany- 
: House Joint Resolution 397. 
am glad to have the benefit of the ob- 
Servations, findings, and recommendations 
based upon your recent study trip, and will 
unicate with you in the near future as 
as I have looked into this matter. 
ly, 


into 


soon 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D.C., May 26, 1961. 


5 — Francis E. WALTER, 
irman, Subcommittee No. 1, Committee 


On the Judiciary, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr, Cmamman: Further reference is 
to your letter of May 23, 1961, con- 
the administration of Public Law 
» for the parole of allen refugees into 
United States. Your letter suggests a 
of priorities in the processing of such 
8 for the purpose of carrying out the in- 
iala of the Congress as indicated in the leg- 
tion and in the accompanying legislative 


to tou Will be interested to know that prior 
and 232 of your letter the Immigration 
aturalization Service had established 
ube se Priority system desired by your 
diate ttee and has directed the imme- 
institution of processing procedures to 
that system into effect. I am happy 
Serve, therefore, that your letter lends 
ee to. the action taken. 
refuse, respect to the countries in which a 
thes “he Parole program is being conducted, 
such partment of Justice is conducting 
& program only in those countries in 
Attorn, the Secretary of State informs the 
ey General that a refugee situation 
Prann, Your letter refers, particularly, to 
being ns a Place where such a programeis 
Place bm usted. That country is one of the 
in which a refugee situation exists, 
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and, in accordance with the priority system 
which has been established, refugee parole 
operations will be conducted therein. 

Your letter requests a report concerning 
the administration of Public Law 86-648. 
The statutory report called for by section 2 
of that act will be furnished to you in great 
detail on or before June 15, 1961, as required 
by the law. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT F. KENNEDY, 
Attorney General. 


The Role of the Supreme Court as the 
Interpreter of the Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. B. EVERETT JORDAN 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. JORDAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the text of 
an address delivered by my distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Ervin, at a 
meeting of the State bar of South Da- 
kota at Yankton, S. Dak., on July 1, 
1961. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ROLE or THE SUPREME COURT AS THE 
INTERPRETER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Ladies and gentlemen of the South Da- 
kota bar, I am grateful to you for the priv- 
Uege of being in your great State which is so 
ably represented in the Senate by my good 
friends, Francis Case and Kart MUNDT. 

The constitution of my native State of 
North Carolina has always contained a warn- 
ing which all Americans would do well to 
heed. It is this: “A frequent recurrence 
to fundamental principles is absolutely nec- 
essary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 
Let us pause for a few moments, and recur 
to some fundamental principles, 

The men who composed the Constitutional 
Convention of 1787 were wise men. They 
had read the history of the long and bitter 
struggle of many for freedom, and had found 
this shocking but everlasting truth in- 
scribed upon each page of that history: No 
man or set of men can be safely trusted with 
governmental power of an unlimited nature. 
As a consequence, they were determined, 
above all things, to establish a government 
of laws and not of men.\ 

To prevent the exercise of arbitrary power 
by the Federal Government, they embodied 
in the Constitution the doctrine of the 
separation of governmental powers. In so 
doing, they utilized this doctrine in a two- 
fold way. They delegated to the Federal 
Government the powers necessary to enable 
it to discharge its functions as a Central 
Government, and they left to each State 
the power to regulate its own internal af- 
fairs. It was this use of the doctrine of the 
separation of powers which prompted Chief 
Justice Salmon P. Chase to make this trench- 
ant observation in Tezas v. White: “The 
Constitution, in all its provisions, looks to 
an indestructible union, composed of in- 
destructible States,” 

In their other utilization of the doctrine 
of the separation of governmental powers, 
the members of the Convention of 1787 
vested the power to make laws in the Con- 
gress, the power to execute laws in the Presi- 
dent, and the power to interpret laws in the 
Supreme Court and such inferior courts as 
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the Congress might establish. Moreover, 
they declared, in essence, that the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial powers of 
the Federal Government should forever re- 
main separate and distinct from each other. 

This brings me to my subject, “The Role 
of the Supreme Court as the Interpreter of 
the Constitution.” 

In discussing this subject, I must tell you 
the truth about the Supreme Court. 

I know it is not popular in some quarters 
to tell the truth about this tribunal. Ad- 
monitions of this character come to us daily 
from such quarters: When the Supreme 
Court speaks, its decisions must be accepted 
as sacrosanct by the bench, the bar, and the 
people of America, even though they con- 
stitute encroachments on the constitutional 
domain of the President or the Congress, 
or tend to reduce the States to meaningless 
zeros on the Nation’s map. Indeed, the 
bench, the bar, and the people must do more 
than this. They must speak of the Supreme 
Court at all times with a reverence akin to 
that which inspired Job to speak thus of 
Jehovah: - Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust Him.” 

To be sure, all Americans should obey 
the decrees in cases to which they are parties, 
even though they may honestly and reason- 
ably deem such decrees unwarranted. But 
it is sheer intellectual rubbish to contend 


that Americans are required to believe in 


the infallibility of Judges, or to make mental 
obeisance to judicial aberrations. They have 
an inalienable right to think and speak their 
honest thoughts concerning all things under 
the sun, including the decisions of Supreme 
Court majorities. It is well this is so be- 
cause the late Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone 
spoke an indisputable truth when he said: 
“Where the courts deal, as ours do, with 
great public questions, the only protection 
against unwise decisions, and even judicial 
usurpation, is careful scrutiny of their ac- 
tion, and fearless comment upon it.” 

As one whose major efforts have centered 
in the administration of justice, I have the 
abiding conviction that tyranny on the bench 
is as objectionable as tyranny of the throne 
and that my loyalty to constitutional gov- 
ernment compels me to oppose it. In en- 
tertaining this conviction, I find myself in 
the company of such great Americans as 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, and 
Abraham Lincoln, who refused to accept in 
abject silence what they conceived to be 
judicial usurpations. 

I do not find it easy to express my dis- 
approval of the action of the Supreme Court. 
I was taught in my youth to repose an 
absolute confidence in that tribunal by my 
father, an active practitioner of law in 
North Carolina for 65 years, who was ac- 
customed to refer to it with almost rever- 
ential awe. He used to say that the Su- 
preme Court would administer justice ac- 
cording to law though the heavens fell, 

I regret to say, however, that the course 
of the Supreme Court in recent years has 
been such as to cause me to ponder the 
question whether fidelity to fact ought not 
to induce its members to remove from the 
portal of the building which houses it the 
majestic words, “Equal Justice Under Law,” 
and to substitute for them the superscrip- 
tion, “Not justice under law, but justice 
according to the personal notions of the 
temporary occupants of this building.” 

The truth is that on many occasions dur- 
ing recent years the Supreme Court has 
usurped and exercised the power of the Con- 
gress and the States to amend the Constitu- 
tion while professing to interpret it. 

In so doing, the Supreme Court has en- 
croached upon the constitutional powers of 
Congress as the Nation’s legislative body, 
and struck down State action and State leg- 
islation in areas clearly committed to the 
States by our system of constitutional gov- 
ernment. This action has been accompanied 
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by overruling, repudiating, or ignoring many 
contrary precedents of earlier years. 

A study of the decisions invalidating State 
action and State legislation compels the con- 
clusion that some Supreme Court Justices 
now deem themselyes to be the final and 
infallible supervisors of the desirability or 
wisdom of all State action and all State 
legislation. 

This is tragic, indeed, because there is 
nothing truer than the belief attributed to 
the late Justice Louis D. Brandeis by Judge 
Learned Hand, that “the States are the only 


breakwater against the ever-pounding surf 


which threatens to submerge the individual 
and destroy the only kind of society in which 
personality can survive.” 

Time does not permit me to analyze or 
even enumerate all of the decisions which 
sustain what I have said. I must content 
myself with stating in summary form the 
effect of only a few of them. 

Co was told by the Court in the 
Girouard (328 U.S. 61) and Yates (354 US. 
298) cases that it really did not mean what 
it said in plain English when ft enacted 
statutes to regulate the naturalization of 
aliens and to punish criminal conspiracies to 
overthrow the Government by force. Con- 
gress was told by the Court in the Watkins 
case (354 U.S. 178) that its committees must 
conduct their investigations according to 
rules imposed by the Court which make it 
virtually certain that no information will 
ever be obtained from an unwilling witness. 
Seventeen States and the District of Colum- 
bia were told by the Court in the Brown 
(347 US. 483) and Bolling (347 U.S. 497) 
cases that the equal protection clause of the 
14th amendment and the due process clause 
of the 5th amendment had lost their original 
meanings because the state of psychological 
knowledge had changed. California was told 
by the Court in the Lambert case (355 U.S. 
225) that it cannot punish its residents for 
criminal offenses committed within its bor- 
ders if such residents are ignorant of the 
statutes creating such criminal offenses. 
California was told by the Court in the first 

' Konigsberg case (353 U.S. 252) that it can- 
not resort to cross-examination to determine 
the fitness of qualifications of those who 
apply to it for licenses to practice law in its 
courts. New Hampshire and Pennsylvania 
were told by the Court in the Sweezey (354 
U.S. 234) and Nelson (350 U.S. 497) cases 
that they cannot investigate or punish 
seditious teachings or activities within their 
borders. New York was told by the Court 
in the Slochower case (350 U.S. 551) that it 
cannot prescribe standards of propriety and 
fitness for the teachers of its youth. North 
Carolina was told by the Court in the first 
Williams case (317 U.S. 287) that it cannot 
determine the marital status of {ts own citi- 
zens within its own borders. Pennsylvania 
and the trustees of the will of Stephen 
Girard, who had slumbered in the tongueless 
silence of the dreamless dust for 126 years, 
were told by the Court in the Board of 
Trusts case (353 US. 230) that the 14th 
amendment empowers the Court to write a 
post morten codicil to the will which 
Stephen Girard made while he walked earth's 
surface and entertained the belief that dis- 
posing of private property by will is a mat- 
ter for its owner rather than judges. And 
within the last fortnight, 24 States have been 
told by the Court in the Mapp case that the 
4th amendment has somehow lost its orig- 
inal meaning 170 years after its ratification, 
and that in consequence they no longer have 
the power which they possessed in times 
past to regulate the admissibility in their 
own courts of evidence obtained by searches 
and seizures. 


In saying these things, I am not a lone 
voice crying in a legal wilderness. The con- 
curing opinion of the late Justice Robert 
H. Jackson in Brown v. Allen, and the reso- 
lution adepted by 36 State chief justices in 
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Pasadena, Calif., disclose that a substantial 
portion of the judges and lawyers of Amer- 
ica believe the Supreme Court is not con- 
fining itself to its allotted constitutional 
sphere. 

I quote these words from Justice Jackson's 
concurring opinion: “Rightly or wrongly, the 
belief is widely held by the practicing pro- 
fession that this Court no longer respects 
impersonal rules of law but is guided in 
these matters by personal impressions which 
from time to time may be shared by a ma- 
jority of the Justices. Whatever has been 
intended, this Court also has generated an 
impression in much of the judiciary that re- 
gard for precedents and authorities is obso- 
lete, that words no longer mean what they 
have always meant to the profession, that 
the law knows no fixed principles.” Justice 
Jackson closed his observations on this score 
with this sage comment: “I know of no way 
we can have equal justice under law except 
we have some law.” 

Let us consider and weigh the reasoning 
of those who seek to justify the proposition 
that it is permissible for the Supreme Court 
to amend the Constitution under the guise 
of interpreting it. 

They make these assertions: The Consti- 
tution must change to meet changing con- 
ditions. As its authorized interpreter, the 
Supreme Court has the rightful power at all 
times to make the Constitution conform to 
the views of the majority of its members. 
Since the doctrine of stare decisis, i.e., the 
rule that judges stand by and follow the de- 
cisions of their own court, might handicap 
the Supreme Court in making the Constitu- 
tion conform to the views of a majority of 
its members on some occasions, the Supreme 
Court is not bound by its own decisions on 
constitutional questions. 

These arguments rest upon a wholly fal- 
lacious premise, namely, that the power to 
interpret and the power to amend are iden- 
tical. The distinction between these powers 
is as wide as the gulf which yawns between 
Lazarus in Abraham's bosom and Dives in 
hell. The power to interpret the Consti- 
tion is the power to ascertain its meaning, 
and the power to amend the Constitution 
is the power to change its meaning. 

It seems at first blush that those who ad- 
vance these arguments overlook the signifi- 
cant fact that article V of the Constitution 
vests the power to amend the Constitution 
in the Congress and the States, and not in 
the Chief Justice and Associate Justices of 
the Supreme Court. But not so. They sim- 
ply nullify article V with these neat asser- 
tions. 

The method of amendment authorized by 
article V is too cumbersome and slow. Con- 
sequently, the Supreme Court must do the 
amending. “The alternative is to let the 
Constitution freeze in the pattern which 
one generation gave it.” 

To a country lawyer, this is merely a “high 
falutin” way of saying that the oath of a 
Supreme Court Justice to support the Con- 
stitution does not obligate him to pay any 
attention to article V or any other provision 
displeasing to him. 

When all is said, the thesis that the Su- 
preme Court has the rightful power to 
amend the Constitution under the guise of 
interpreting it is repugnant to the end the 
Founding Fathers had in mind when they 
gave this country a written constitution. 
Indeed, it is incompatible with the primary 
object of all law. 

The Federalist, Judge Thomas M. Cooley’s 
monumental treatise on “Constitutional Lim- 
itations,” and certain great decisions of the 
Supreme Court antedating the last quarter 
of a century, reveal with unmistakable clarity 
the end the Founding Fathers had in mind in 
giving our country a written constitution. 

The Founding Fathers “were not mere vi- 
sionaries toying with speculations or theo- 
ries, but practical men, dealing with the facts 
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of political life as they understood them” 
(South Carolina v. United States), 

They understood the facts of political life 
exceedingly well. “The history of the world 
had taught them that what was done in the 
past might be attempted in the future.” In 
consequence, they foresaw that the funda- 
mentals of the government they desired to 
establish and the liberties of the citizen they 
wished to secure would be put in peril in 
troublous times by both the government and 
the people unless they protected such funda- 
mentals of government and such liberties 
by “irrepealable law“ binding equally upon 
the government and the governed at 
times and under all circumstances (Ex Parte 
Milligan). 

The Founding Fathers knew that the surest 
way to protect the fundamentals of the gov- 
ernment they desired to establish and the 
liberties of the citizen they wished to secure 
was to enshrine them in a written constitu- 
tion, and thus put them beyond the control 
of impatient public officials, temporary ma- 
jorities, and the varying moods of public _ 
opinion. To this end, they framed and 
adopted a written constitution, thereby put- 
ting into form the government they were 
creating and prescribing the powers that 
government was to take (South Carolina v. 
United States; Constitutional Limitations)- 

The Founding Fathers knew that “useful 
alterations” of some provisions of the Con- 
stitution would “be suggested by experience.” 
Consequently, they made provision for 
amendment as set out in article V. James 
Madison, whom historians rightly call the 
Father of the Father of the Constitution, 
informs us that the Constitutional Conven- 
tion preferred this mode for amending the 
Constitution because “it guards equally 
against that extreme facility which would 
render the Constitution too mutable, and 
that extreme difficulty which might perpetu- 
ate its discovered faults” (The Federalist). 

Since the Constitution is a written instru- 
ment, its meaning does not alter, unless its 
wording is changed by amendment in the 
manner prescribed by article V. “That which 
it meant when adopted it means now * * *. 
Those things which are within its grants of 
power, as those grants were understood when 
made, are still within them, and those things 
not within them remain still excluded” 
(South Carolina v. United States). 

Chief Justice John Marshall declared in 
his great opinion in Gibbons v. Ogden that 
“the enlightened patriots who framed our 
Constitution and the people who adopted it 


must be understood * * to have intended 


what they said.” 

This being true, it is as clear as the noon- 
day sun that the role of the Supreme Court 
as the interpreter of the Constitution 138 
simply to ascertain and give effect to the 
intent of its framers and the people wh? 
adopted it (Gibbons v. Ogden; Odgen V- 
Saunders; Lake County v. Rollins). As Jus- 
tice Miller said in ex parte Bain: It is never 
to be forgotten that in the construction of 
the language of the Constitution here relied, 
on, as indeed in all other instances where 
construction becomes necessary, we are to 
place ourselves as nearly as possible in the 
condition of the men who framed that in- 
strument.“ 

Since the meaning of a written Constitu- 
tion is fixed when it is adopted and is not 
different at any subsequent time when ® 
court has occasion to pass upon it, Judge 
Cooley was justified in d in his Con- 
stitutional Limitations” that “a court 
which should allow a change in public sen- 
timent to influence it in giving to a written 
constitution a construction not warran 
by the intention of its founders would be 
justly chargeable with reckless disregard of 
Official oath and public duty.” 

“I know that in recurring to fundamental 
principles I lay myself open to the chartze 
that I am setting the clock back. As on® 
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who believes truth to be eternal, I am not 
troubled by this charge. Moreover, I have 
Observed that the charge is usually made by 
those who labor under the delusion that 
there was little, if any, wisdom on earth 
before they arrived. It was a wise man and 
not a wag who suggested that these persons 
Object to setting the clock back because it 
Would require them to adjust their clocks 
and their minds forward. 

Let us refiect at this point on the primary 
object of all law. 

Laws are designed to furnish rules of con- 
duct for government and people. As a con- 
Sequence, a law is destitute of value unless 
it has sufficient stability to afford reliable 
Tules to govern the conduct of government 
and people, and unless it can be found with 
reasonable certainty in established legal 
Precedents. Justice Louls D. Brandeis had 
this truth in mind when he said: “It is 
Usually mofe important that a rule of law 
be settled, than that it be settled right. 
Even where the error in declaring the rule 
is a matter of serious concern, it is ordinar- 


ily better to seek correction by legislation.” 


If the thesis that a majority of the mem- 
of the Supreme Court have the rightful 
Power to change the meaning of the Con- 
stitution under the guise of interpreting it 
every time a sitting Justice wavers in mind 
Ir a newly appointed Justice ascends the 
ch should find permanent acceptance, 
the Constitution would become to all prac- 
tical intents and purposes an uncertain and 
Unstable document of no beneficial value to 
the country. Yea, more than this, it would 
a constant menace to sound govern- 
ment at all levels, and to the freedom of the 
of Americans who are not at liberty 
to join Supreme Court Justices in saying 
that Supreme Court decisions on constitu- 
tional questions are not binding on them. 
I cannot forbear expressing my opinion 
that the notion that Supreme Court Jus- 
are riot bound by the decisions of the 
8 on constitutional questions exalts 
upreme Court Justices above all other men, 
and is of the stuff of which judicial oligar- 
are made. Be this as it may, what 
in “The 
mane of the Judicial Process” concerning 
11 Contention that the judge is always priv- 
82 to substitute his individual sense of 
vere usn for rules of law applies with equal 
a wen to this notion. “That might result in 
debenevolent despotism if the judges were 
nevolent men. It would put an end to 
reign of law.” 
su nat I have said on this point finds full 
Det in the ringing words of Edward 
Uglas White, one of the ablest lawyers and 
Wisest judge ever to grace the Supreme 
8 bench. He said: In the discharge of 
Wik ee of interpreting the Constitution, 
It Court exercises an august power. * * * 
to me that the accomplishment of 


eae mission can only be secured by the 
z lity of its teachings and the sanctity 


baa in judicial continuity, and let it 
8 that on great constitutional questions 
is to depart from the settled con- 


to the mere opinion 
on Those who temporarily fll its bench, and 
Constitution will, in my judgment, be 
— Of value and become a most danger- 
the instrument to the rights and liberties of 
People.” t 
t has been said does not deny to the 
Supreme Court the power to overrule a prior 
on in any instance where proper judi- 
21 restraint justified such action. A sound 
Gal ren for determining when proper judi- 
5 restraint justifies a judge in overruling 
Precedent is to be found in the standard 
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which Judge Learned Hand says his friend 
and colleague, Judge Thomas Swan, set for 
his own guidance: “He will not overrule a 
precedent unless he can be satisfied beyond 
peradventure that it was untenable when 
made; and not even then, if it has gathered 
around it the support of a substantial body 
of decisions based on it.“ 

In ending this phase of my remarks, I wish 
to emphasize that precedents set by the 
Supreme Court on constitutional questions 
were tenable when made if they conformed 
to the intention of those who framed and 
adopted the constitutional provisions in- 
volved, no matter how inconsistent they 
may be with the views of Justices subse- 
quently ascending the bench, 

This brings me to the argument that Su- 
preme Court Justices must nullify article 
V and usurp the power to amend the Con- 
stitution while pretending to interpret it 
to keep the Constitution from freezing in 
the pattern which one generation gave it. 

I assert with all the er phasis at my com- 
mand that there is really no substantial 
validity in this argument. I take this posi- 
tion for three reasons: 

First. Although the Constitution does 
not change its meaning in the absence of 
amendment under article V, the provisions 
of the Constitution are pliable in the sense 
that they reach into the future and em- 
brace all new conditions falling within the 
scope of the powers which they in terms 
confer (Missouri P. R. Co. v. United States; 
South Carolina v. United States). Existing 
grants of constitutional powers will enable 
the Federal Government to take action in 
virtually all new fields in which action on its 
part will be appropriate. 

Second. As the possessor of all the legis- 
lative power of the Federal Government, 
Congress has complete authority at all times 
to make, amend, or repeal laws relating to 
all matters committed by the Constitution 
to the Federal Government. 

Third. For these reasons, occasions which 
really call for amendments to the Constitu- 
tion are comparatively rare. While it is 
frequently asserted that the method for 
amending the Constitution prescribed by 
article V is too cumbersome and slow for 
practical purposes, those who make the as- 
sertion furnish no satisfactory proof of its 
truth. To be sure, they cite as evidence the 
failure of Congress and the States to make 
constitutional changes they deem desirable. 
They overlook the fact, however, that the 
evidence they cite has just as logical a ten- 
dency to prove that the wisdom of Congress 
and the States exceeds theirs. Thomas Riley 
Marshall said that “it is as easy to amend 
the Constitution of the United States as it 
used to be to draw-a cork.” While this state- 
ment is not literally true, it is substantially 
true in instances where and the 
States believe a constitutional amendment 
to be advisable. 

In the final analysis, those who contend 
that Supreme Court justices are justified in 
changing the meaning of constitutional pro- 
visions while pretending to interpret th 
confuse right and power. : 

What Justice Cardozo said of the judge as 
a legislator in “The Nature of the Judicial 
Process“ is relevant here. He said: “I think 
the difficulty has its in the failure 
to distinguish between right and power, 
between the command embodied in a judg- 
ment and the jural principle to which the 
obedience of the judge is due. Judges have, 
of course, the power, though not the right, 
to ignore the mandate of a statute, and 
render judgment in despite of it. They 
have the power, though not the right, to 
travel beyond the walls of the interstices, 
the bounds set to judicial innovation by 
precedent and custom. None the less, by 
that abuse of power, they violate the law.” 

Let me refer in closing to the Father of 
our Country, who was President of the Con- 
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vention which wrote our Constitution. As 
the Encylopaedia Britannica says, the weight 
of George W. s character did more 
than any other single force to bring the Con- 
vention to an agreement and to obtain ratifi- 
cation of the Constitution afterward. 

If the America which George Washington 
and the other Founding Fathers created 18 
to endure, Supreme Court Justices as well as 
Presidents and Congresses must heed what 
he said in his farewell address to the Amer- 
ican people. I quote his words: 

“It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should inspire 
caution in those intrusted with its adminis- 
tration, to confine themselves within their 
respective constitutional spheres, avoiding in 
the exercise of the powers of one department, 
to encroach upon another. The spirit of en- 
croachment tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of government, a 
real despotism. A just estimate of that love 
of power and proneness to abuse it which 
predominate in the human heart, is suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of the truth of this posi- 
tion. The necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of political power, by dividing 
and distributing it into different depositor- 
ies, and constituting each the guardian of 
the public weal against invasions of the 
others, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern: some of them in our 
country and under our own eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary as to insti- 
tute them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any particular 
wrong, let it be corrected by an amendment 
in the way which the Constitution desig- 
nates. But let there be no change by usur- 
pation; for though this, in one instance, may 
be the instrument of good, it is the custom- 
ary weapon by which free ts are 
destroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil, any 
partial or transient benefit which the use 
can at any time yield.” 


Answer Badly Needed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following timely and 
thought-provoking editorial from the 
Newton (Kans.) Kansan. It provides an 
enlightening presentation regarding the 
plight of the public welfare program of 
Newburgh, N.Y., which has gained the 
attention of communities throughout 
the Nation: 

ANSWER BADLY NEEDED 

The city of Newburgh, N.Y. has started 
quite a stir over its determination to make 
a stiff crackdown on welfare recipients. 

The city manager points out that welfare 
costs there have increased annually during 
the past 10 years, although the city lost pop- 
ulation and taxpayers during the same 


He also points out that welfare costs are 
now larger than the combined cost of police 
and fire protection. 

We don't know anything about the eco- 
nomic conditions at Newburgh. It may be 
that it’s an area that does have enormous 
welfare problems and that the increase over 
the past 10 years is justified. But when wel- 
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fare costs rise to a point above the cost of 
police and fire protection there’s only one of 
two conclusions that you can arrive at: wel- 
fare costs are too high, or, the city isn't 
spending enough for police and fire protec- 
tion. 

In general, however, Newburgh isn’t alone 
in its quandary about the welfare problem. 
This has been a matter of growing concern 
throughout the country. The rise in the 
number of elderly people is one reason that 
welfare costs have gone up. Some of these 
are not protected under social security, but 
percentagewise this number should decrease 
as the years go by. 

Inflation is another reason for increased 
welfare costs. Many a couple has retired in 
the past with what they thought was an 
adequate income, only to find out that infia- 
tion has wiped out that adequacy, and they 
have found themselves*seeking welfare aid. 

There have been abuses, too. In a pro- 
gram as large as this there are bound to be 
abuses. This would be true even though 
every welfare department employee were a 
sincerely dedicated person. Most of them 
are, of course. 

What's the answer? 

That may come with more time and more 
experience, for the present public welfare 
program is relatively young. The danger 
is, however, that it may tend to bankrupt us 
before it's evident, 


Naive Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from’ the Second 
District of Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] has 
introduced legislation which provides for 
systematical retirement of our steadily 
mounting national debt. Most appropri- 
ately Mr. ELtswortx’s action comes in 
the same session in which the Congress 
has voted to increase the ceiling on the 
national debt to $298 billion. 

Those of us who are concerned with 
fiscal responsibility would give serious 
consideration to positive legislation 
aimed at relieving the financial burden 
upon future generations of American 
citizens. 

The following editorial, published by 
the El Dorado (Kans.) Times and writ- 
ten by one of Kansas’ distinguished edi- 
torialists, Rolla Clymer, emphasizes the 
realistic challenge which Mr. ELLs- 
WoRTH’s legislation faces. However, as 
we study the history of deficit spending 
there might be more serious considera- 
tion to both the editorial position and 
our colleague's proposal. 

The editorial follows: 

Narvx PROPOSAL 

Representative ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, Con- 
gressman from the present Kansas Second 
District, has a novel idea. He would make 
a move toward retiring the national debt 
now flirting closely with the $300 billion 
mark, 

“We do a lot of about the ‘big 
spenders’ and the difficult situation into 
which we have worked ourselves,” explains 
Mr. ELLSWORTH, “but if we are sincere in 
what we say about our concern with this 
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problem let's do something and quit talk- 
ing.” : 

The Kansas Congressman suggests, by the 
means of a bill which he intends to intro- 
duce into Congress, that at least 5 per- 
cent of the net budget receipts of the United 
States for each fiscal year shall be em- 
ployed to reduce the national debt until that 
huge figure is retired. 

This is a sensible and logical procedure. 
It could have been used to advantage any 
time within the past 20 years. But take 
a look at the U.S. Congress, as it is present- 
ly constituted. 

If there is the slightest intent in that body 
to proceed in any orderly and businesslike 
fashion about whacking down the Nation’s 
monstrous debt, it is so small it could be 
detected by the great telescope of the Palo- 
mar observatory. 

US. lawmakers have not the remotest 
noting of getting this country out of the red 
and into the black. All they think of is de- 
vising new ways in spending Uncle Sam's 
money, to be translated into votes for them- 
selves. Moreover, they don't give a tinker's 
cuss word about the national debt, because— 
as they and us have often heard we owe 
it to ourselves.” 

Mr. ELLSWORTH is a competent young man 
who is a freshman in Congress. Maybe he 
hasn't tumbled yet to the deadly indifference 
existing in Congress to any course that 
smacks of sound business procedure. But 
he'll learn—he'll learn. 


Food Stamp Program: Progress Report 
in the City of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 5 the food stamp program went 
into effect in Detroit—the only major 
city participating in the program. I 
thought my colleagues would be inter- 
ested in the following progress report, 
which was recently printed in the De- 
troit Free Press: 

Stamp RATE Is $72,400 Dairy IN Crry 

An average of $72,400 a day in Federal 
food stamps has been flowing through the 
tills of food stores since the pilot stamp 
program was begun July 5 in the Detroit 
area. 

In Detroit, the only metropolitan area 
involved in the test, the program replaces 
the direct distribution of surplus foodstuffs 
by the Government. 

About $32,000 of the total has been spent 
by those Detroiters receiving direct relief, 
said Daniel J. Ryan, head of the public 
welfare department. 

Another $40,000 of the daily total has 
been spent by families under other pro- 
grams such as aid to dependent children 
and old-age assistance, who pay for some 
of the stamps and receive a Government 
bonus of additional stamps. 

They receive an average of about 610 in 
stamps for $6 in cash, Ryan said. 

There are seven other areas in the United 
States involved in similar programs in which 
the customer trades in regular groceries 
instead of lining up for the distribution of 
the Federal surpluses. 

About 2,000 food stores in the Detroit 
area participate in the plan. The stamps 
are redeemable in cash at any bank or can 
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be used to pay wholesalers and jobbers who, 
in their turn, will redeem them. 

“Not a hitch so far,” said Ryan about the 
program, which is under the supervision of 
Dr. Howard Davis, who supervised the na- 
tionwide test for the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

In the stamp program, the recipient is 
given far more leeway in selection than he 
was under the distribution of surpluses. In 
the past the dole was so much peanut 
butter or so much oatmeal—11 items in all. 

Now, with a few exceptions, the recipient 
may go his own way except for imported 
items and tobacco, alcoholic beverages, and 
items considered nonedible under the defi- 
nitions of the program. 

The figures, the first available according 
to Ryan, are for the frst 7 days of the pro- 
gram. 


Warning From Eisenhower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, it has 
been a great satisfaction to all of us 
that former President Eisenhower has, 
since leaving the White House, contin- 
ued to offer the Nation counsel on the 
great problems that are now before us. 

Certainly none of these problems is 
more serious or grave than the impend- 
ing crisis over Berlin. 

Recently, Paul Martin, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Rochester 
Times-Union, journeyed to Gettysburg 
to obtain General Eisenhower's views on 
this vital subject, 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Martin's interview, published in the July 
12 issue of the Rochester, N.Y., Times- 
Union, be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Far Worse THAN MUNICH—EISENHOWER 
Warns AGAINST APPEASEMENT OVER BERLIN 
(By Paul Martin) 

GETTYSBURG, Pa.—Former President Eisen- 
hower says that if the Western allies were to 
knuckle under to Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
on Berlin, it would be far worse than 
Munich. 

The appeasement of Adolf Hitler at 
Munich over the Czech Sudetenland in the 
late 1930's is regarded by historians as the 
final diplomatic turning point to World 
War II. 

As a military authority, Eisenhower frankly 
concedes that Berlin—lying 110 miles away 
from the West in the center of Communist 
East Germany—is militarily indefensible. 

But he claims that Berlin is not a military 
outpost; rather, it is an outpost of principle. 
Where principle is concerned, he says, you 
can’t back off, you can’t sacrifice on prin- 
ciple. 

Eisenhower points out that the Western 
allies are in Berlin by virtue of a wartime 
agreement arising from a conflict which cost 
a considerable sacrifice in American lives. 
It was agreed to by all of the victorious 
powers in World War II. 

Now one country—Russia—says the agree- 
ment is outmoded, and wants to abrogate it. 

Eisenhower feels that if the free world al- 
lows a government to be set up in Berlin 
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that would be intolerable to the 244 million 
West Berliners, a government subservient to 
Moscow, it would be far worse than Munich, 

At the same time, Eisenhower emphatically 
believes that the Soviets do not want all-out 
War over Berlin or anything else. 

He says the Communists will use other 
Methods to achieve their ends; that any 
method is legal to them, and that they scoff 
at what we call the moral law. 

Eisenhower met with Khrushchey at Camp 
David in the fall of 1959 and conveyed these 
views to him about Berlin and Germany in 
the strongest possible terms. 

When asked what Khrushchev really 
Wants, Eisenhower replies succinctly: He 
Wants to control the world. He has made 
that clear for some time. 

The former President confesses to some 
alarm over the intensity of the barrages that 

chey has been throwing at the 
United States and the free world, beginning 
almost simultaneously with the inaugura- 
tion of his successor, President John F. 
Kennedy. 

Eisenhower says that he does not believe 
the new administration in Washington 
would try to “appease” Khrushchey. At the 
Same time, he believes, we have to get all 
these Soviet threats in perspective, and deal 
with them without hysteria or complacency. 

Responsible people in the Federal Govern- 
ment, he says, must evaluate these threats 
cold bloodediy, and take action firmly but 
not impulsively. 

As the successful Allied commander in 
World War II, and someone who had inti- 
Mate knowledge of the occupation of Ger- 
many, Eisenhower was asked why the West- 
ern Allies ever agreed to a Berlin 110 miles 
inside the Soviet zone with no access routes 
or contiguous territory to the Western oc- 
Cupying powers? 

It was one of those inexplicable wartime 
agreements,’ Eisenhower says. He and his 
Military staff earnestly opposed it. They 
Made their views known to the European 
Advisory Council in London which in 1944 
Was drawing up plans for the occupation of 
Germany. 

* Being closer to the scene, Eisenhower says, 

© and his own people, meaning the U.S. 
military commanders had become suspicious 
Of Soviet intentions in the postwar world. 

ower opposed the division of Ger- 
many into separate occupation zones. He 
advocated instead that there should be a 
seine Allied occupation in a united and un- 

Vided Germany. He felt that the allies 
together, and not separately. 

But the partition of Germany into sepa- 
Tate United States, British, and Russian oc- 
Atego areas was recommended by the 

uncil in London, and agreed to by 
What Eisenhower calls in casual conversa- 

On “the politicians” or the big shots” at 
the Yalta conference. 

E As far as Berlin is concerned, Eisenhower 
*commended that a separate cantonment 
Capital should be established away from 
rlin on a temporary basis. He thought in 

7 ms of an occupation lasting perhaps 5 to 
wo cars. All of the Allied patrol forces 
ould be housed jointly in the cantonment 
°apital for the duration of the occupation. 
t the “politicians” thought otherwise. 

ey said that Berlin was the symbolic 
Capital of Germany, and that the seat of 
Occupation must be established there. So 
Tan also was divided into 4 sectors— 
wen States, British, French and Soviet— 
aian gives rise to the current international 


‘ 
tapisenhower also felt it would be a mis- 
ae € not to give the French an occupation 
ies This had to be carved out later from 
ii American and British zones; the Rus- 
3 Would not give an inch of their ter- 
tory to accommodate the French ally. 
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When the German Reich was tottering, 
why did Eisenhower stop short at the Elbe, 
and allow the Russians to capture Berlin, 
instead of going on into the German capital 
himself with the American armies, as they 
clearly could have? è 

The failure to go to Berlin was another 
decision taken by the politicians at Yalta, 
according to Eisenhower. He could have 
gone on, but our occupation zone had been 
specified, He went to Leipzig south of Berlin, 
then had to retreat 125 or 130 miles to get 
back in the U.S. occupation zone. 

But to the south in Austria, there were 
no political agreements as to where the lines 
would be. Presumably they would be wher- 
ever anyone got his troops first. Eisenhower 
felt it was important to rush south and 
southwest, to get all the territory we could. 
He sent General Patton to do this, which 
may account for Austria being in the free 
world today instead of behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. : 

Eisenhower feels that it is important for 
the free world to keep alive the hope of free- 
dom and liberation in the captive nations 
of Eastern Europe, without inciting them to 
foolish rebellion. 

He says that in the 1956 Hungarian up- 
rising, he would have been willing to give 
American weapons to the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters, but that Europe was not psy- 
chologically or militarily prepared for this. 

The 70-year-old former President, 6 
months out of office, is living quietly today 
at his Gettysburg farm home. However, he 
maintains a keen interest in world affairs. 
He says it is impossible for someone who 
has been intimately involved in the great 
events of our times to become detached in 
retirement. 

When asked how he is adjusting to pri- 
vate life, he is apt to reply: It is not so pri- 
vate. 

Eisenhower has a constant stream of vis- 
itors from all over the country, and a con- 
tinuing flood of mail and long-distance tele- 
phone calls. 

He has a small office on the second floor 
of a three-story red brick and clapboard 
colonial house at one corner of the Gettys- 
burg College campus. To guarantee some 
privacy, the doors remain locked. You have 
to ring the bell, give your name through an 
intercom, and if you are ex . a buzzer 
opens the door. 

Eisenhower has a small staff including his 
former White House secretary, Anne Whit- 
man; his military aide, Col. Robert L. 
Schulz; his valet and chauffeur from World 
War II days, Sgt. Robert Moaney, and several 
others. * 

He is pleased that Congress saw fit to 
restore his five-star rank as a General of 
the Armies. As such, he remains on active 
duty, subject to the call of President Ken- 
nedy as Commander in Chief at any time. 

Eisenhower regards his role as that of Pres- 
ident emeritus. He is available for consulta- 
tion and advice, he says, if anyone wants 
it. He is not trying to be the “voice of the 
Republican Party,” or Mr. Republican,” or 
anything like that. 

He disavows any preference among the 
various potential candidates for the 1964 
GOP presidential nomination, such as for- 
mer Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller, of New York, or Sen- 
ator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona. 

Eisenhower is pleased with the selection 
of Representative WILLIAM E. MILLER, of New 
York’s Niagara frontier as the new GOP 
national chairman. He says that MILLER 
has a good sense of organization, rejects 
the extremes of both sides, and is building 
morale in the party. 

The former President is writing a book 
which he may finish in another 2 years. 
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He does not have a title yet. Eisenhower 
says he might call it “My 8 Years as Presi- 
dent” or something like that, 

While he wants to be constructive at all 
times. and support President Kennedy in 
vital areas of national security, he is con- 
cerned about some of the things going on 
in the New Frontier, particularly the big 
spending programs which Kennedy has sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

He believes that in every single year of 
relatively good times, the Federal Govern- 
ment should have a budget surplus to pay 
on the national debt. 

Eisenhower says it is time in the Federal 
Government to figure out the important 
things and do them first, and not try to do 
everything at once. Mere expenditure of 
money, he contends, will not solve all our 
problems. 

He is appalled by the prospect which Ken- 
nedy laid before Congress in his urgent na- 
tional needs message of May 25 for spending 
some $30 to $40 billion in the next 5 years in 
an effort to send a man to the moon. 

Eisenhower says he cannot imagine a 
greater sheer waste of money. There are too 
many things to do on earth before exploring 
the moon. If a trip is going to be made to 
the moon someday, it should come about 
gradually and naturally as a result of other 
accomplishments. It should be a byproduct, 
and not an objective. 

The former President is opposed to provid- 
ing Federal funds for the pay of local school- 
teachers. He says that would make the 
schoolteacher a Federal bureaucrat, someone 
dependent on the Federal Government, and 
it is not the kind of thing we should be doing 
in this country. 

He believes that it is permissible to pro- 
vide aid like school lunches and bus trans- 
portation for children going to private 
schools, but to use public funds to 
bulld private schools for what he calls parti- 
san religious purposes. 

At the same time, Eisenhower thinks that 
the law should allow some general religious 
instruction in the public schools, at least 
about the history of religions and what they 
have done in the world, He says this Nation 
was founded for religious freedom and reli- 
gious worship, and that it is wrong to deny 
that our society is founded clearly on a re- 
ligious base. 


He feels that President Kennedy has beeng 
the victim of some poor staff work. Insofar 
as he can see, the White House lacks an ef- 
fective organization for studying and analyz- 
ing the important problems of Government, 
and a proper staff for seeing that decisions 
of the President are carried out. But expe- 
rience of the last several months, Eisenhower 
2 may lead to a correction of this situ- 
ation. 


National Lottery of New Zealand 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to point out to the Members of this House 
the national lottery of New Zealand. 
This small nation uses a national lottery 
to help provide funds for charitable and 
other nonprofit organizations. 

In 1960 the gross receipts of the New 
Zealand national lottery came to $1.7 
million. The profit to the government in 
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that year was $600,000. The bulk of this 
money went to welfare, charitable, cul- 
tural, and youth organizations. 

The people of New Zealand realize that 
even if a lottery is not operated on a 
large scale, it is a most worthwhile enter- 
prise if the revenue it brings in is used 
for the right purposes. We could learn 
a lesson from New Zealand. 


The Professional Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DON L. SHORT 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, North 


Dakota has for many years been ex- 


tremely proud of one of its most dis- 
tinguished citizens, Dr. Leonard W. 
Larson, of Bismarck. 

Our pride was further justified and 
we were extremely pleased when Dr. 
Larson was recently elevated to the high 
office of president of the American 
Medical Association. 

We from North Dakota feel that it is 
an unusual achievement and recogni- 
tion of unusual ability when a citizen 
of a small midwestern town attains 
such a high national office. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the very excellent inaugural ad- 
dress given by Dr. Larson during the 
ceremonies when he became president of 
the American Medical Association: 

THE PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 

(Inaugural Address by Leonard W. Larson, 

MD.) 

Tonight, in taking office as president of 
the American Medical Association, I shall 
not belabor you with the multitude of prob- 
lems and confronting American 
medicine. I believe that all of you are well 
aware of the critical, changing times in 
which we live. 

Instead, I should like to offer a few per- 
sonal comments on a subject dear to my 
heart. All of you, I am sure, have also given 
it much serious thought over the years. It 
is something which continually should oc- 
cupy the minds of all physicians who aspire 
to be truly good doctors. 

This something is the true professional 
spirit. Actually, this spirit—given full sway 
in both our private meditations and daily 
actions—can help provide the criterion for 
meeting the countless baffling questions 
presented by modern life. 

AN UNCHANGEABLE FORCE 


I like to think of the professional spirit 
as an unchangeable force in medicine. True, 
its outward forms and applications may 
change with the course of history and al- 
terations in the human environment. But 
its essence is unchangeable, indestructible, 
like faith in God, belief in freedom, or love 
of humanity. When the essence of that 
spirit is diluted or destroyed, either in an 
individual physician or in a nation, medicine 
ceases to be a profession in the highest 
sense of the word. Without the true pro- 
fessional spirit, the practice of medicine 
becomes simply an occupation, a way of 
earning a living. With it, the practice of 
medicine partakes of, and expresses, the 
best in life, the best in men, the best in 
human values. 
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What is this vitally important force in 
medicine—the professional spirit? It can- 
not be fully described in a single sentence, 
paragraph, or speech. It is not completely 
defined in any one medical oath or code of 
ethics. And it certainly will never be found 
in any book of rules or regulations which 
might be attempted by persons outside of 
medicine. Rather, highly complex—even 
more so than just 20 or 30 years ago. The 
pace of medical progress continues to 
quicken. Furthermore, both physicians and 
patients are involved in changing patterns 
of relationships, changing methods of organ- 
izing and financing medical services. Medi- 
cine, in short, is caught up not only in the 
whirl of scientific advance, but in the whole 
current of social, economic, and political 
change affecting our Nation and the entire 
world. This makes it increasingly difficult 
for the physician to fulfill completely or per- 
fectly all the different roles expected of him. 
It also makes it imperative that he constantly 
study and interpret the essence of the profes- 
sional spirit, so that he may apply it to the 
best of his ability. 

He must examine his roles as scientist and 
healer, counselor and confidant, friend and 
teacher, neighbor and fellow citizen. He 
also must think at times like a businessman, 
for he has a family to feed, clothe, shelter, 
and educate—so possibly he has a right to 
feel worthy of his hire. He must bear in 
mind that the medical profession does not 
exist to provide social status, community 
prestige, or high incomes for its members. 
Those advantages, if they are achieved, can 
and should be simply the byproducts of com- 
petence and compassion. 

The really good doctor, guided by the pro- 
fessional spirit, will always remember that 
medicine exists for just one purpose—to serve 
humanity—and he will strive for excellence 
in meeting that purpose. No matter how or 
to what degree the scientific and socioeco- 
nomic patterns of medical practice may 
change in the future, we have the respon- 
sibility of preserving and invigorating the 
essence of that spirit. That is why the 
American Medical Association right now is 
expanding and intensifying its recruitment 
program, and is establishing a scholarship 
and loan p . The objective is to at- 
tract qualified, dedicated young people into 
the study of medicine—young people with 
the potential for developing the true pro- 
fessional spirit. 

As the New England Journal of Medicine 
pointed out in a recent editorial: 

“Regardless of the method of his payment, 
the good physician is concerned primarily 
with the well-being of this patient. He can 
scarcely serve beyond the call of duty be- 
cause his duty has no prescribed limits. Be- 
fore he makes his decision to enter the pro- 
fession he should spend, in effect, his 40 
days in the wilderness, He should know 
that he is possessed of humility, a willing- 
ness to make personal sacrifice, and a sense 
of dedication, Then he may be given to eat 
of the hidden manna.” 

To that I might add: While the good 
physician has humility, he also has a pride 
in his service to humanity. While he is will- 
ing to make personal sacrifice, he is unwill- 
ing to sacrifice quality and integrity. And 
while he is dedicated to his profession, he 
also is aware of the part which he must 
play in the world around him, 

In these comments on the professional 
spirit, I have, of course, been discussing an 
ideal. Probably few of us, past or present, 
have realized this ideal completely, or per- 
fectly, or at all times. The doctor, being 
human, sometimes falters, stumbles, or is 
frustrated by demands and misunderstand- 
ings. But the true physician always con- 
tinues the search and the striving—and 
therein lies the stimulating, creative value 
of the medical life. 
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NOT A MONOPOLY 


Medicine, of course, has no monopoly on 
the professional spirit. Although it has 
many specific applications in matters of life 
and death, it is basically the same spirit 
which is shared by all people who value qual- 
ity and truth—have concern for their fel- 
low men—and are motivated by a sense of 
ethics and morality. With God's help, I 
hope that I may contribute to the nourish- 
ment and strengthening of this spirit—in 
our profession and our Nation. With God's 
help, I pray that all physicians may aspire 
to be worthy advocates and willing disciples 
of “The Professional Spirit.” 


The New Plutonium Reactors at Hanford, 
Wash. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON 


P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, 
logic, economy, national security, and 
international prestige are strongly oD 
the side of equipping the new plutonium 
reactor at the Hanford, Wash., facilities 
of the Atomic Energy Commission with 
facilities for production of power. Com- 
monsense dictates that the equivalent of 
11 million pounds of steam an hour not 
be wasted. In voting to retain the Han- 
ford item in the AEC authorization bill, 
the Senate last week took a common- 
sense position on this matter. Those 
us on the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy who have advocated the Hanford 
project for several years welcomed the 
support we had on the floor from the 
able senior Senator from West Virginia 
Mr. RANDOLPH] and others. I hope that 
the Hanford item is retained in the final 
action by the Congress. I ask unani- 
mous consent that an excellent editorial 
on this subject from the Washington 
Star of July 21 be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Way THrow Ir Awar? 

The Senate has done a good day's work in 
voting, 54 to 36, in favor of equipping the 
great new reactor at Hanford, Wash., for 
peaceful as well as military . This 
conflicts with last week’s 176 to 140 House 
decision to restrict the facility solely to the 
production of plutonium for wea a 

Accordingly, what must be hoped for now 
is a conference agreement under which the 
House will permit completion of the proj- 
ect. For the project, as recommended by * 
solid majority of the Joint Congressional 
Atomic Committee, makes indisputable sense 
on its face. Calling for an expenditure 
$95 million—a self-liquidating investment 
that would cost the taxpayer nothing, ac 
cording to its advocates—the undertaking 
would harness and convert into eletcricity 
the tremendous quantity of heat that the 
reactor will generate in the process of pro- 
ducing plutonium. 

Indeed, this heat will be so great (esti- 
mated as the equivalent of 11 million 
pounds of steam per hour) that the Han- 
ford reactor, if converted into a dual-pur- 
pose facility, will be capable of producing 
between 700,000 and 800,000 kilowatt-hours 
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of electricity for commercial operations. 
Such a plant, if the House reconsiders its 
sho ted action and goes along with the 
Senate, would dwarf all other nonmilitary 
atomic power facilities now existing in the 
world. True, as its advocates acknowledge, 
it would not advance nuclear technology in 
an appreciable degree, but it would never- 
theless be a facility of more than passing 
significance—which is why past and present 
Members of the Atomic Energy Commission, 
including former Chairman John McCone, 
vigorously support the idea. 

The opponents of the project, of course, 
have put forward many arguments, and 
Some of the arguments are arresting enough 
to command attention for a while. How- 
ever, the more one delves into this rather 
intricate and complex business, the more 
Convinced one feels that men like Senator 
JACKSON are altogether right in speaking as 
follows: “The real question at Hanford is 
Whether, In the name of false ideology, we 
ure going to waste this steam. I am 
astounded at the argument that it would be 
better to waste this steam than to convert 
it into kilowatts. Our Nation is not so 
Wealthy, and never has been so wealthy, that 
it can afford intentional waste.” 

This is a viewpoint, it seems to us, that 
adds up to much more commonsense than 
the opposition's contention that a dual- 
Purpose Hanford reactor would be a danger- 
Ous socialistic encroachment on private en- 

. After all, why throw away all that 
tremendous potential power? Why not har- 
ness it? And why suggest that such action 
Would be a menace to our free way of life? 


The Mission Indian Federation of 


California 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr, JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my own remarks in the 
85 I am pleased to include a letter 
lo me from a highly respected friend of 
1 ng standing, Mr. Purl Willis, counselor 
8 the Misslon Indian Federation of 
galifornia, along with his letter of July 

2 to the Acting Commissioner of In- 
= Affairs, the Honorable John O. 


The letters follow: 
WasHINGTON, D.C., July 14, 1961. 
eg BEN F. Jensen, ž j 
se Committee on Interior Appro tions, 
Washington, D.C. Lait 
i Dran Mr. Concitessman: There is a well- 
In campaign by high officials of the 
terior Department to discredit and re- 
Pudiate eee eee Resolution 108, 
y adop on August 1, 1953, es- 
Wblishing the policy of Congress in dealing 
re Indian groups and individual Indians. 
is the exclusive responsibility of the Con- 
Stress to set its policy in its handling of the 
Matters affecting these first Americans. 
ane organized campaign fo discredit Res- 
8 Ution 108 was given added publicity in the 
order of the Secretary of the Interior to send 
task forces“ out into Indian country and 
get all Indian groups to join in the campaign. 
y In a conference with Acting Commissioner 
ohn O. Crow just held, this “task force” 
Propaganda campaign was discussed, as was 
0 © Indian Bureau’s continued activity in 
alifornia. I advised the Commissioner that 


l 
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I would like to participate in a general dis- 
cussion of the issues—the revolutionary new 
plan of Assistant Secretary John A. Carver, 
Jr., a8 announced in his speech of April 17, 
1961, as carried in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of May 4, or the simple termination policy 
adopted by Congress in House Concurrent 
Resolution 109. 

There is enclosed copy of my letter to Act- 
ing Commissioner Crow, following our con- 
ference at his office on July 11. It is my be- 
lief that the best interests of the Indians will 
be served if this statement could be carried 
in the Recorn at this time. The great ma- 
jority of the thinking Indians of our Nation 
do not want to be segregated and regimented 
in perpetuity as an incompetent people as is 
definitely the goal of those directing these 
task force publicity gatherings. 

Respectfully, 


Purt WILLIS, 
Counselor, the Mission Indian Federation. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., July 12, 1961. 


Hon. Joun O. Crow, 
Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, In- 
terior Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: Referring back 
to our conference in your office yesterday re- 
garding some of the basic problems of Indian 
groups of the Nation, and more particularly, 
those affecting California Indians, I would 
like to by this means restate some of the 
comments and statements I madb in that 
conference, and also, if I may, make fur- 
ther comments on the address you delivered 
at a joint meeting of the Muskogee Chamber 
of Commerce and the Civic Clubs of. Musko- 
gee on July 6, 1961. 

First, let me briefly restate some of my 
comments made in our conference at your 
office. You will recall that I stressed the 
legal status and lack of legal jurisdiction in 
the essential services usually extended by the 
Federal Government (Indian Service) to In- 
dian groups and individuals over the Nation. 
I tried to show you that under suits won 
against San Diego County by the Mission 
Indian Federation on the issue of whether 
California Indian citizens had the right to 
share in the welfare, hospitalization, medical 
services, public school, sanitation and health 
and housing regulations and other laws of 
the county and State of California. This vic- 
tory in the courts (and it was unanimously 
affirmed in the State's higher courts on ap- 
peal) settled for all time that in California, 
as in no other State, that our Indian minor- 
ity in California had all the rights of full 
American citizenship, while accepting all of 
the responsibilities of that citizenship. This 
experiment, has proven in every respect bene- 
ficial to both the Indian people and to the 
State. 

We still have Indian problems, but they 
are not caused in the least because of this 
simple transfer of arbitrary authority over 
this underprivileged minority. The public 
now is fully convinced, as do Indians, and 
likewise county and State officials, that these 
cancerous incurable problems associated with 
Indians, was but the result of long years of 
Bureau control of all Indian life and their 
every property asset. We have the authentic 
record to clearly substantiate this assertion. 

As I suggested to you in the conference at 
your office, we would like to discuss the basic 
issues on the best way to redeem the Na- 
tion's honor in its handling of the problems 
growing out of shameful dictatorial control 
of our First Americans, on the basis that “all 
Indians are incompetent to handle their own 
affairs.” 

We repeat, we are ready to meet you or any 
of the staff of the Secretary's task forces, 


and especially would we welcome the chance 


to discuss these well-tabbed issues: 

Enact laws immediately releasing all 
groups from further control of his mind, 
property—return to the Indian his basic con- 
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stitutional rights, and we all know just what 
those rights are. s 

House Concurrent Resolution 108, which is 
today the policy of Congress, à 

The issue; We charge that under laws duly 
enacted by Congress many years ago, most 
every problem stressed by the task forces— 
education, housing, health and sanitation 
—if the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs would have enforced 
these basic, and sound measures as they were 
intended by Congress—yes, I repeat, if they 
would have received an honest chance, there 
would be no cause for these ill-advised, 
theorists going over the country criticizing 
the policies of Congress. 

I refer to the Johnson-O’Malley Act of 
1934, an act (USCA title 25, sec. 231) ap- 
proved by Congress in February 1929. It is 
easy to examine the provisions of the John- 
son-O'Malley act, and you will find as we 
charge here, that it was not and is not today 
being fairly tested. The bureau across the 
years, made agreements with a few States in, 
& limited way, but it has never received an- 
honest chance. And now let us examine the 
other act—the health and sanitation law of 
1929: Note this act was mandatory—not 
permissive. 

Congressional Health and Sanitation Act 
of 1929. It is the law in California, we are 
proud to say: U.S. court of appeals, title 25, 
section 231: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit the agents and employees of any 
State to enter upon tribal lands, reserva- 
tions, or allotments therein for the purpose 
of making an inspection of health and educa- 
tional conditions or to enforce sanitation 
and quarantine regulations or to enforce 
compulsory school attendance of Indian 
pupils as provided by law of the State, under 
such rules, regulations, and conditions as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe.” 

This act took effect in California on Sep- 
tember 8, 1933, when the Secretary of the 
Interior, at the urgent request of the Indian 
Federation, when the Secretary of the In- 
terior issued the following directive: 

“Health authorities of the State of Cali- 
fornia are hereby authorized to enter upon 
Indian tribal lands, reservations, or allot- 
ments within the State for the purpose of 
making an inspection of health conditions 
and enforcing sanitation and quarantine 
regulations under the State laws in the same 
manner as such regulations are enforced in 
the surrounding territory among the general 
population. 

“Superintendents and other officials of the 
Office of Indian Affairs are directed to co- 
operate with the State and local health of- 
ficers in carrying out these provisions, 

“Approved September 8, 1933.“ 

(Signed) Hanoro L. Ickes, 
- “Secretary of the Interior.“ 

It is easy to understand that in California, 
and especially in southern part of the State 
where we have been sure that county offi- 
cials and the Indians understand that this 
law must be enforced, there is no partticular 
problem, The Indian service staff show lit- 
tle concern about this sound law, I found 
recently when appearing before State legis- 
lative committees on proposed Indian legis- 
lation, that few of the members themselves 
were aware that this broad effective law cov- 
ered Indian communities; even county offi- 
cials appearing as witnesses said they never 
knew that the sanitation and health regula- 
tions of the State were enforceable on In- 
dian lands. They blamed the Bureau staff. 
Many of the Indian witnesses asked me about 
it after I revealed to the committee that it 
had been the law since 1933, although Bu- 
reau employees refused to allow its enforce- 
ment on Indian lands. Only after our victory 
against. San Diego County in 1953 did ofi- 
cials make any effort to enforce the law. 
Even after the court decision, the Indian 
service made secret agreements (I have one of 
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them in my files) with county officials, un- 
der which the Bureau agreed to pay to 
county officials for medical services that were 
given Indian patients. This is the way they 
attempted to block enforcement. 

It has been my experience in discussing 
this act of 1929 with officials and other per- 
sons who are really interested in improving 
the conditions of our Indian minority, there 
is universal commendation of the Yaw, and 
most of these persons agree that with this 
measure wisely enforced after the act has 
been adopted by both the State and Federal 
officials, most of the conflicting issues can 
be eliminated. Why should not the Indians 
want to become a part of the responsible 
citizens where they live? They are com- 
pelled to obey local laws and meet other 
problems. Indians could be assimilated into 
the communities on full responsibility if 
properly encouraged. They should not be 
coached and urged to demand tax-exempt 
special priviliges. Local non-Indians will 

always oppose such a plan of special favors. 


It has been our experience that only a 


citizen who willingly accepts these necessary 


expenses in order make sure we all will be 
tree to enjoy them on an equal basis—only 
when all of us accept our full responsibilities 
in these fields, can we be worthy of the bless- 
ings our beloved country has guaranteed to 
us. This government belongs to the peo- 
ple—those who sustain it. These “task 
force” promoters are engaged in re all-out 

campaign to discredit House 
83 Resolution 108, unanimously 
adopted by Congress in 1953 as its policy 
its plan for making Indian groups and in- 
dividuals “people of responsibility,” no more, 
no less. 

An anthropologist by the name of Sol Tax, 
on the staff of the University of Chicago, 
has sent to Indians in most every section of 
the Nation, a strange lot of propaganda, 
carrying a front-page subhead stating “The 
Voice of the American Indian.” 


The first statement of this piece of prop- 
aganda carries this assertion: 

“To all American Indians: 

“The termination policy is dead; Secretary 
Udall and Assistant Secretary Carver have 
said so very clearly. Nothing more should 
happen in Indian affairs without full Indian 
understanding and consent.” 

is the exclusive policymaking au- 
thority under the American form of Govern- 
ment. Congress sets the policy and appro- 
priates the funds to carry out its policy. The 
executive department—the President and 
his staff carries out the policy set by Con- 
gress and it also spends the funds appropri- 
ated by the Congress. Neither invades the 
other's sphere of authority—or they should 
not. The Congress is elected by the people 
direct; while the Secretary of the Interior 
is a political appointee of the President and 
serves at his pleasure. This fact—and it is a 
fact—should cause Mr. Sol Tax to reexamine 
and revise his statement. I would not deny 
Mr. Tax the right to criticize the policy ap- 
proved by Congress in Resolution No. 108. 
But I do question his reasons for denouncing 
it. One might ask Mr. Sol Tax if he ever 
examined the hearings—and they were very 
extensive, going back to the Collier-Zimmer- 
man regime, when the famous Senate Re- 
port No. 310 was issued after a long official 
investigation into Collier's irresponsible fi- 
nancial program. This was in 1943. There 
has never been an investigation of Indian 
affairs that compares with it im accuracy, 
and its resulting. recommendations have 
become recognized as a simple, and sound 
way of eliminating this out-dated form of 
perpetual control of the destiny of the race. 
The recommendation set up a step-by-step 
plan of ending this control, by trafisferring 
to States specific services and thus a definite 
reduction of staff and field supervisors. 
These recommendations numbered some 32. 


The chairman of that famous Senate 
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committee was Senator Elmer Thomas of 
Oklahoma. Another member was the out- 
standing leader from Montana, Senator Bur- 
ton K. Wheeler, residing in Washington at 
this time. A third member was Senator 
Cuavez of New Mexico, an honored member 
of the Senate at this time. No person who 
assumes to know anything about Indian 
matters, can justly question the work of 
that committee in its report No. 310 of 
1943. 

It is clearly evident to persons familiar 
with the long years of criticism of the Bu- 
reau arbitrary. control of Indians that these 
task force staffs do not themselves under- 
stand what was meant by abolishing further 
Federal holding Indians—all of them to a 
greater or lesser degree as incompetent— 
what was meant by termination. It sim- 
ply meant the time has arrived when the 
Federal Government must eliminate all un- 
necessary attempts to control the Indian's 
right to have a voice, a controlling voice, 
in his own affairs, A termination of Bu- 
reau control of Indian education. It could 
have and should have been turned over to 
States and local communities decades ago. 

As a simple and convincing example of 
the soundness of this termiration of need- 
less, misguided Bureau plan of “education 
under reservation schools (???)” as against 
public schools, and reservation life, as we 
know it, we submit you as our exhibit, 
You are not a product of regulated reserva- 
tion life; your education surely was not 
limited to the Bureau reservation school. 
This same comparison could be made with 
Mr. Keeler, in charge of these task force 
gatherings, and every one of the scores of 
highly intelligent Indian leaders attending 
as staff advisers to these meetings. 

Mr. Commissioner, I would like to partic- 
ipate in an open discussion of the philos- 
ophy or plan you would recommend in leu 
of House Concurrent Resolution 108. Yes, 
I would join in a discussion of your theory 
of improving Indian opportunity as against 
ours, and it is very clear just what our policy 
is at this time, and it has been the same 
across the years. Our plan is simple and 
understandable, It has worked in Califor- 
nia. Our plan—its basic provisions start 
by recognizing the Indians—all of them—as 
citizens—and there is but one grade of citi- 
zenship—we mean equality of opportunity. 
We have found that the Bureau plan (as 
is true of a foundation plank urged at these 
task force meetings) is for Indians to form 
separate nations, making their own laws 
(mostly) and to demand tax exemption, etc. 
Our is, as we have demonstrated, is 
to treat all Indians as responsible citizens. 
Laws common to all, protect citizens who are 
not competent—and only a court of law de- 
cides that issue—not an employee of the 
Indian Service. 

It is my belief, Mr. Commissioner, such 
a discussion would be beneficial to the In- 
dians and would be helpful in formulating 
a sound policy toward the Indians. It 
seems to me that Congress will not go all 
the way in allowing either William Zim- 
merman, formerly an associate under John 
Collier, or any other member of these task 
forces, or even Mr. Sol Tax, to write the 
policy affecting Indians—that responsibility 
will and should remain with Congress. It 
is obvious that Congress would welcome a 
broad study—by qualified persons holding 
conflicting views—supporting or opposing 
Resolution 108. 

I know you will accept my remarks as 
not a criticism of personalities, as I as- 
sured you this was my policy. My remarks 
are directed against the system which has 
for s0 long prevailed; we would urge a 
complete change. 

In closing let me assure you that I ap- 
preciate the opportunity of having had a 
discussion of these issues with you. 

Sincerely and with respect. 
Pont. WI LIS, 
Counselor, 
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Western Unanimity in Face of Berlin 
Crisi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the 
Soviet-created Berlin crisis reflects, 
once more, the brink-of-war tactics of 
Communist policy. 

Fortunately, the free world response 
has been a demonstration of a remark- 
able degree of unity. 

Particularly, the pronouncements of 
President Kennedy, Prime Minister 
Macmillan, President de Gaulle, and 
Chancellor Adenauer, reemphasizing 
that Khrushchev—not the West—is to 
blame for the crisis: strengthens the 
bonds of the Western Alliance; tosses the 
propaganda ball back to Khrushchev and 
puts him on the defensive; and offers the 
West a golden opportunity to reopen 
the question of self-determination, not 
only for Germany but for the captive 
nations in the Red orbit. 

In my judgment, this crack in the 
Kremlin wall should be fully exploited. 

Although it may be too early to pre- 
dict that Khrushchey will back down, it 
is nevertheless heartening that unani- 
mous Western actions have caused him 
to stop in his tracks and to rethink the 
crisis created in Berlin and its pos- 
sible catastrophic effect on the entire 
world. 

Recently, two of Wisconsin’s out- 
standing newspapers published infor- 
mation editorials on this aspect of al- 
lied action in the face of the Red crisis- 
I ask unanimous consent to have these 
two editorials printed in the Appendix 
of the Record. First, “Big Three At- 
tempting to Turn Soviet Risk Into 
Boomerang in World Opinion,” from 
the La Crosse Tribune; and, second, 
“Big Three Standing Firm,” from the 
Janesville Daily Gazette. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, ` 
as follows: 

From the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune, July 20, 
1961] 
Big THREE ATTEMPTING To Turn Soviet Risk 
Into BOOMERANG IN WORLD OPINION 

The United States, Britain, and France are 
making a strong effort to turn the Soviet 
willingness to take risks with peace into “ 
boomerang in world public opinion. 

Their three notes to Moscow re t not 
only a deterrent, through their pointed re- 
sistance to Soviet recklessness in creating * 
dangerous crisis over Berlin unn 7 
but also initiate, through their endorsement 
of self-determination, a positive counter- 
attack with wide appeal. 

Here is a matter of principle on which 
scores of nations are in general agreement 
and in which many of them have direct 
interests. 

And here is a matter which vitally affects 
not only the Berlin matter, but also the 
foundations of Soviet hegemony in Easter? 
Europe. A matter which involves the active 
discontent of millions of people under Soviet 
rule. 

The allies could hardly have struck at 4 
point more to Soviet interests 
for the Communists have repeatedly soug? 
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to differentiate between the self-determina- 
tion they advocate for former colonial coun- 
tries and their weak case for the claim that 
the subservient positions of the new colonial 
countries actually represents self-determina- 
tion. ` 

Here the Soviet Union will be on danger- 
ous ground, attempting to uphold degrees 
of self-determination, and to explain why, if 
the situation in central Europe really rep- 
resents self-determination, they do not go 
ahead and confirm it with free elections. 

This point in the allied notes represents a 
direct bid to the neutral nations to take up 
the cudgels for an all-German settlement in 
the United Nations, a battle for which they 
are more eminently fitted than are the con- 
tending powers. 

It also, in some respects, presents a test of 
the willingness and ability of these nations 
to make their neutralism more than just a 
negative standoffishness, and to offset the 
distinct impression given by some of them 
that they actually like the cold war because 
of what they can get out of the contend- 
ing parties. 

There has been great criticlsm of allied 
slowness in replying to the Soviet Premier 
Khrushchey gambit made at the meeting 
with President Kennedy in Vienna weeks ago. 

There has been fear that the Commu- 
nists would interpret the delay as evidence 
of an Inabillty of the allies to agree. 

From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
July 18, 1961] 
Bic THREE STANDING FMM 


It is not the West that is creating the 
crisis in Berlin, The Communists of 
Moscow are threatening to sign a separate 
“peace treaty” with the Communists of East 
Germany by the year's end in order to force 
the West to agree to a free“ Berlin. What 
they mean is a Berlin under communism. 

The Western Powers are there under agree- 
ments which the Soviets signed following 
World War II. Their rights are valid. They 
intend to stay, to stand firm on those legal 
agreements. 

It is vital to world peace that they main- 
tain that stand, even though Berlin is now 
an island of freedom in Communist-held 
East Germany. They have declared their 
Purpose even though every day is made more 
dimcult by the Communists. 

A separate peace treaty between Moscow 
and its East German puppet state would 
Mean the assumption of control by the lat- 
ter. No doubt they would close the air, 
Toad, and rail corridors over which all com- 
Merce and contacts are made with free Ber- 
lin. They would, with Soviet help, be in a 
Position to try to force the: West out of 


Former President Eisenhower said the 
Other day that to knuckle under to Soviet 
er Nikita S. Krushehev on Borlin 
Would be far worse than Munich (the noto- 
tious 1938 appeasement of Hitler by Neville 
Chamberlain and the West). 

Mr, Eisenhower said he firmly believes the 
Soviet Union does not want all-out war 
Over Berlin or anything else, but will use 
Other methods to achieve its ends. 

The crisis was perhaps most clearly de- 
scribed by Secretary of State Rusk. He said 
“it arises from the fact that the Soviet 
Union did not join the United Nations in 
fact as well as in form“ or really lend itself 
to the commitments it and other nations 
Made during World War II. 

The core of the crisis, which is continued 
by the Soviets, is the announced determina- 
tion of the Marxist-Leninists to impose a 
World of coercion” upon those not already 
Subjected to this reactionary imperialism de- 
Clared the Christian Science Monitor. 

“They have distorted and corrupted even 
the of international relations so 
that ‘peace’ means conditions favorable to 
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their expansionism, and ‘aggression’ is 
whatever stands in the way,” the newspaper 
said. 

Communist distortion is unlimited. It 
changes fact and twists morality. For ex- 
ample, East German Deputy Foreign Min- 
ister Otto Winzer in a news conference re- 
peated hackneyed claims that British, 
French, and American air travel to West 
Berlin will come legally under the control 
of East Germany as soon as the country 
signs a “peace treaty” with Soviet Russia. 

The falsification is- triple. 1. The East 
German Government is not independent, 
depending upon the will of the people it 
governs. It represents a tiny Communist 
fraction of East Germans held down by 
Soviet Army divisions. 

2. The sssumption is that by this pseudo- 
sovereignty the Government acquired ju- 
risdiction over the ground that West Berlin 
stands on and the corridors of access agreed 
upon by the Soviets. The fact is there was 
no East German Government when the 
rights were established of West Berliners to 
self-government and of American-British- 
French troops to defend it. The East Ger- 
man Communist Government has no right 
of itself to set aside those rights or to im- 
pair them. 

3. The last falschood is the bluff that by 
writing a treaty with its puppet, the Soviet 
Union can convey something it never pos- 
sessed—the right to regulate and prohibit 
passage of people and goods between West 
Berlin and West Germany. East Germany 
has no rights not already specified in the 
limited authority of the Soviets under the 
four-power agreements over Berlin, 

These are the facts of the situation which 
Soviet bluster would deny. There can be 
no. negotiation till the Communists are 
willing to compromise, to consider conces- 
sions, 


Floyd Hedlund, New Head of AMS, Has 
Fine Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE! Mr. Speaker, it is en- 
couraging to receive the news that Floyd 
F. Hedlund has been appointed Director 
of the Fruit and Vegetable Division in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

During my service in Congress, I have 
had the opportunity of working with 
Floyd on matters pertaining to potato 
problems in Maine. From this associa- 
tion I have developed a great respect for 
his competence, a competence which as- 
sures that the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion will be administered along the same 
high standard lines adhered to by his 
predecessor, Mr. S. R. Smith. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
opportunity of examining into Mr. Hed- 
lund's excellent background of education 
and experience, I insert into the RECORD, 
& pertinent article from the July 15 issue 
of the Produce News: 

Florp HEDLUND, NEW HFAD OF 
FINE CAREER 

WASHINGTON, July 14.—Floyd F. Hedlund, 
who last week was appointed Director of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, USDA, su S. R. 
Smith, has been a Deputy Director of the 
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Division since 1950 and has more than 20 
years’ experience in administration of fruit 
and vegetable marketing programs. 

Mr. Hedlund was born in Valparaiso, Nebr., 
and grew up on a wheat and livestock farm 
in the western part of that State. He- at- 
tended high school in Chappell, Nebr., and 
received a B.S. degree from the University of 
Nebraska. He is a member of the American 
Farm Economics Association, as well as be- 
ing a member of Alpha Zeta, Gamma Sigma 
Delta, and Phi Kappa Phi honorary fraterni- 
tles. 

He did graduate study at Cornell Univer- 
sity, receiving his Ph. D. degree in 1937. 
Shortly later he joined USDA as an econo- 
mist. In 1942 Hedlund left the Department 
for 4 years’ service with the U.S. Air Force. 
He continues to be active in the Air Force 
Reserve and holds a commission as lleutenant 
colonel. ; 

After his return to USDA in 1946, Mr. Hed- 
lund was appointed Assistant Director and 
subsequently Deputy Director of the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division. This year he won 
USDA's superior performance award for out- 
standing leadership and direction of market- 
ing programs for fruits and vegetables. 

The Division plays an important role in 
the marketing of fruit and vegetable crops. 
It Is responsible for development and admin- 
istration of fruit and vegetable marketing 
agreements and orders, and for grading, In- 
spection, and market news activities designed 
to benefit producers, handlers, 
and consumers In all parts of the Nation. 

The Division also develops acreage market- 
ing guides for vegetable crops, purchases 
fruits and vegetables for school lunch and 
surplus removal programs, and administers. 
the PAC Act, which regulates trading prac- 
tlees in the produce industry. 


Sixteenth Year of the Atomic Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


Or NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday marked the 331st session of the 
test-ban talks between the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet 
Union at Geneva. The session passed, 
as have so many others, with the Soviet 
representative simply trying, in the apt 
description of a British delegate, ‘‘to 
keep a joker up its sleeve” by demanding 
a veto over action by the proposed con- 
trol council. C. L. Sulzberger, writing 
in the New York Times of July 17, re- 
ferred to a “lack of brilliance among 
modern statesmen” to successfully 
achieve a bar to the spread of mass de- 
struction weapons. I think it is not a 
question of brilliance, but the intransi- 
gence of the Soviet Union which views 
any effective control system with un- 
bending distrust. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Sulzberger's article be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS, THE Brive New WORLD AT 
SwErT 16 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

TERERAN, July 16—Today is the 16th 

birthday of the atomic age, and, at the pres- 
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ent rate of indigestion, it is by no means 
certain it will live to its nuclear majority. 
Between growth of misunderstanding and 
inability to curb the spread of mass de- 
struction weapons, science may yet attain its 
ultimate accomplishment—death. . 

The atomic age began July 16, 1945, about 
50 airline miles from Alamagordo, N. Mex. 
When the first fission device was exploded 
with a flash and a roll of thunder, Prof. 
George B. Kistiakowsky, an observer, said: 
“This is the nearest thing to doomsday that 
one could possibly imagine. I am sure that 
at the end of the world, in the last millisec- 
ond of the earth's existence, the last man will 
see what we saw.“ . 

It is possible that many of those who col- 
laborated on the secret Manhattan project 
may live long enough to enjoy that gloomy 
sight themselves, For, since that New Mexi- 
can birthday the atomic age has seen three 
powers besides the United States join in the 
fabrication of these ghastly arms. Enough 
nuclear warheads have already been made 
and stockpiled to provide the equivalent of 
10 tons of explosive power for every living 
soul. Ten tons was the size of World War 
II's largest blockbusters. 

Pandora’s box is open, thanks to the bril- 
Uance of modern scientists, and thanks to 
the lack of brilliance among modern states- 
men nobody has yet conceived of a way to 
slam it shut. Any atomic reactor can pro- 
duce weapons grade plutonium as a by- 
product of industrial use and atomic reactors 
for peaceful purposes are spreading around 
the earth. Approximately 26 countries will, 
within 3 years, be able to make nuclear arms 
if they so desire, They may not make many 

but, as De Gaulle has proved in France, even 
crossing the threshold matters. 

Already there exist such incalculably 
strong weapons that they are listed as 
begaton and gigaton in destructive capacity. 
For 2 years there has been public discussion 
of a neutron bomb which, as Senator 
THOMAS J. Dopp said May 12, 1960, would 
do negligible physical damage but would im- 
mediately destroy all life in the target area.” 

A brandnew vocabulary, wholly unfamiliar 
to the ordinary person, is used today by gen- 
erals, scientists, and statesmen when they 
discuss implications of the consequent ter- 
ror. They talk of “escalating war“ and 
“catalytic war,” of “ bilized” satel- 
lites, “corpuscular radiation,” and “radiation 
flux.” 

The scientists and at least some statesmen 
know with accuracy what would be the effect 
of new weapons systems were they to be 
used. Unfortunately, however, diplomats 
are forced in the end to respect a strange 
law of the lowest common denominator. If 
there is one governmental leader who be- 
lieves he can gamble with political appli- 
cation of these terrible forces, all the others 
must bargain with him on this minimal 
level. 

The result is that in negotiations the word 
peace“ as such is rarely mentioned. Instead 
one hears of “peaceful coexistence,” “peace 
with freedom,” peace with honor,” or “peace 
with security.“ These are reasonable con- 
cepts, but harder than ever to apply since 
July 16, 1945. 
~ Thornton Read said in a study made for 
Princeton’s Center of International Studies 
in December 1960: “To expect the horror of 
nuclear weapons to insure peace, usher in 
the reign of world law, or secure the blessings 
of liberty for those unwilling to fight for 
them is scarcely less foolish than expecting 
a destructive war to establish the Four Free- 
doms or make the world safe for democracy.” 

During the past 16 years the reality of the 
world has changed but the competence of 
those who administer the world has not. 
The political leaders have shown remarkable 
inability to negotiate on a different basis and 
for different aims. 
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We live on the brink of a precipice so steep 
that its measurements transcend our under- 
standing. Each side blackmails the other 
with threats whose ultimate implication 
means ultimate destruction. For potential 
victor, victim, and neutral, this is an unreal 
dream 

The world uneasily believes. nobody in his 
right mind would seek to attain political 
aims by courting suicide. Yet no assurance 
has been given that every chief of govern- 
ment is in his right mind. We continue on 
a basis of “crisis as usual.” Everybody talks 
about nuclear weapons and nobody does any- 
thing about them—except to make them 
deadlier. 


National Chiropractic Association Spon- 
sors Chiropractic Day, September 18, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a special 
observance to take place in September 
of this year. The chiropractic profes- 
sion, which is the Nation’s second larg- 
est profession dedicated to healing, will 
observe its annual Chiropractic Day. 

Because the chiropractic profession 
deals with one of the most important 
things to each of us—sound and good 
health—I think the value of this annual 
observance should not be overlooked. 

On September 18 of this year, chiro- 
practors throughout the United States, 
Canada, and a number of other coun- 
tries will observe the 66th anniversary of 
the discovery of chiropractic by the late 
Dr. Daniel David Palmer. 

In connection with this observance, I 
wish to submit for the Recor a state- 
ment by Dr. Emmett J. Murphy, director 
of industrial relations, National Chiro- 
practic Association, Washington, D.C.: 

STATEMENT BY DR. ÊMMETT J. MURPHY 

Throughout the Nation and world, chiro- 
practors will hold observance of Chiroprac- 
tic Day on September 18, with the fullest 
understanding that because of the free- 
doms enjoyed in the Western World, a new 
profession can gain public acceptance on its 
merits as has the profession of chiropractic 
in a short 66 years. 

A fresh concept in the art of healing 
based upon the neurological, physical, and 
mechanical approach, was given to the world 
66 years ago. For it was in 1895 that Dr. 
Palmer brought to the modern world the 
benefits of chiropractic principles. 

After exhaustive research, Dr. Palmer in 
1895 introduced to our world these prin- 
ciples which have been carried on by chiro- 
practors who are devoted to the prevention 
and treatment of disease and to the promo- 
tion of public health and welfare. 

The progress of chiropractic was force- 
fully illustrated a few years ago when the 
profession became the subject of an objec- 
tive factfinding study conducted by the 
Public Affairs Institute of Washington, D.C., 
s nationally known nonprofit research or- 
ganization. 

This study has been compiled under the 
title of “The Present Day Doctor of Chiro- 
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practic” and it represents the latest facts 
of the profession as gathered by the com- 
petent institute staff under the direction of 
Dr. Dewey Anderson (AB., M. A., Ph. D., Le- 
land Stanford University). 

I think that a statement from this scien- 
tiñe study of our profession is particularly 
pertinent as an explanation of our contri- 
bution to the general health and welfare 
of all Americans. This is the statement 
from The Present Day Doctor of Chiro- 
practic: 

“In these modern days of our high-speed 
nerve-exhausting living, chiropractic is fast 
becoming an indispensable element in help- 
ing people maintain good health.” 

Regarding the scientific study itself, Sci- 
ence Sidelights comments that since every 
profession is built upon a body of knowledge 
which has developed over a period of years. 
Dr. Anderson correctly appraises chiroprac- 
tic in the light of certain concepts which 
are regarded as well accepted by the public 
at large.“ 

This rapid growth of chiropractic—and its 
far-reaching effects on our national well- 
being—is dramatized by Dr. Anderson him- 
self. In one phase of his study of chiro- 
practic, he said: 

“From a handful of patients’ somewhat 
more than a half a éentury ago who came 
to Dr. Daniel David Palmer (chiropractic's 
discoverer) and got relief, those being cared 
for by today’s chiropractors number many 
millions.. And every year the number swells 
as chiropractors become more proficient and 
as their satisfied and healthy patients spread 
the word. Here is the best and final test 
of an emerging profession seriously serving 
the public,“ 

The rapid acceptance of this science of 
healing in the past 66 years leads us to in- 
quire of the standards in use today. And 
extremely exacting standards they are found 
to be. 


Chiropractic colleges are required to give 
4.000 academic hours in a standard 4-year 
course to obtain accredited ratings. A basic 
course of 4,400 hours is recommended. Up 
to 2 years of preprofessional (college) edu- 
cation is required by 26 State chiropractic 
laws of licensure. i 

The following salient facts concerning 
public acceptance of chiropractic need to be 
considered: 

1. Chiropractic is the second largest heal- 
ing profession in America, It is classified 
as one of the four major healing professions, 
along with medicine, dentistry, and osteop- 
athy, by the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Bureau of the 
Budget, Washington, D.C. 

2. Five hundred and twenty-five insur- 
ance companies recognize claims for services 
rendered by the chiropractors. 

3. The US. Civil Service Commission rec- 
ognizes certificates of illness for leave pur- 
poses signed by doctors of chiropractic, which 
means that all Federal agencies are directed 
to recognize such certificates. 

4. Chiropractic care for veterans has been 
endorsed by the American Legion, Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Disabled American Veterans: 

5. Major unions of Federal employees have 
endorsed legislation to widen the use of 
chiropractic in Federal compensation work. 

6. Scores of employers provide regular 
chiropractic treatment for their employees. 

7. The Railroad Retirement Board accepts 
statements of sickness signed by chiroprac- 
tors. « 

Chiropractic Day—on September 18, 1961— 
will bring to national attention the present 
record and the future plans of our pro- 
fession. In conclusion, a word from the 
Present Day Doctor of Chiropractic should be 
mentioned here: 

“The profession itself is so ardent about 
its future that nothing can stop doctors 
of chiropractic from being devoted public 
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servants and becoming better ones with the 
passage of time.” 

The remarkable effectiveness of chiroprac- 
tio methods in health care has won for 
chiropracti¢ a permanent place in the fam- 
ily of health sciences, and in the hearts.and 
homes of suffering humanity. 


Lamar Fleming, Jr., of Houston, Former 
Vice Chairman of Foreign Economic 
Policy Commission, Writes His Views 
on the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
a widely recognized authority on foreign 
economic policy, Mr. Lamar Fleming, 
Jr., of Houston, recently wrote an edito- 
rial column in the Houston Post stating 
his views on foreign aid programs. 

Because he writes with distinguished 
experience and authority, as former Vice 
Chairman of the Commission on Foreign 
Economic Policy, his views warrant the 
Consideration of every member of the 
Congress. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the column from the Houston 
Post of June 29, 1961, entitled, “Foreign 
Aid: The Forest and the Trees.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
gs follows: 

[From the Houston Post, June 29, 1961] 
Porricn Aw: THE FOREST AND THE TrErs— 

Aw TO UNDEVELOPED NATIONS Must BE 

nem on AGGREGATE CONCEPT or THER 

EEDS 


(By Lamar Fleming, Jr.) 

Aside from a general desire to benefit man- 
kind and to Increase the production, trade, 
and prosperity of the world, of which we are 
Part, I would state the purpose of foreign as- 
Sistance as follows: (1) To tighten the soli- 
darity between us and the other peoples who 
Operate under the democratic system; (2) to 
help the peoples of less developed economies, 
Who generally are not capable as yet of demo- 
cratic government, to develop their economies 
and improve their material welfare as rap- 
idly as is feasible. We contemplate that by 
80 doing, we and the other more developed 
and democratic nations will be so useful to 
the less developed nations that it will be their 
interest to align themselves with us in any 
large-scale conflict of interest, or to refrain 
trom becoming aligned against us. 

The craving common to all peoples is for 
improvement of material welfare at a rapid 
Tate. I believe this craving predominates 
Over all others up to a certain point in 
absolute welfare and in welfare relative to 
that of others. As this point is surpassed, 
the craving for human dignity and free 
Cholee of occupation takes on growing im- 
Portance. One of the steps toward satisfac- 
tlon of this craving is emergence from feu- 
daliem. Democracy, as I use the word, is the 
Political and social order which develops 
&fter emergence from feudalism and absolut- 
ism, as the peoples involved gradually attain 
the capability of usefully free 
Choice and of governing themselves. In gen- 
ral, this capability develops degrees and 
is greater in those long emerged from feudal- 
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ism or absolutism than in those more re- 
cently emerged, and is less present where the 
feudal order still prevails—less still where 
orders precedent to feudalism, tribal or ab- 
original orders, prevail, 

The peoples with whom we share the globe 
include peoples at all stages of evolution, 
from the aboriginal order to a democratic 
order such as ours.. The West Europeans, 
Canadians, Australians, and New Zealanders 
cherish free choice, as we do. There is evi- 
dence that this now is the case also in Japan, 
although it is not as long ingrained there. 
These and we are the democracies among 
which solidarity is feasible, as well as 
essential. 

The peoples behind the Iron Curtain are 
but briefly removed from feudalism or ab- 
solutism, and most of them never have ex- 
perienced much freedom in choice of occu- 
pation and social position. Most of them 
have known only very low standards of 
material welfare; and, at least in Russia, 
these standards today generally are higher 
than ever before. I think it can be assumed 
that their craving for still higher material 
standards is so great that it submerges the 
craving for free choice of occupation, be- 
cause the Russian people believe that higher 
material standards will be achieved more 
rapidly under autarchy, or as the French say, 
synarchy, in which aggregate effort is di- 
rected by an elite, than under the free choice 
system, which operates without central 
direction, 

The stage of political and social evolution 
among the Latin American peoples is mixed. 
There is no inhibition among them to free 
choice of occupations; but their success in 
democratic self-government Is restricted by 
the limited diffusion of education and be- 
cause the democratic shell was adopted be- 
fore they were ready for its substance. So, 
while we must accept that their aspiration 
is for democracy, we know that what they 
have is varying degrees of democratic form, 
tempered to varying extents by synarchy or 
outright despotism. 

In parts of southern Asia, feudalism still 
prevails. In other parts the order is of vary- 
ing shades of synarchy or absolutism, in- 
fused with theocratic mysticism, 

Finally, there are the peoples of the new 
states of Africa, deprived prematurely of 
European tutelage, none of them prepared to 
govern themselves and maintain order and 
some of them woefully unprepared. 

I believe the most effective way in which 
we can contribute to the satisfaction of the 
cravings for material betterment of all these 
categories of peoples, ourselves included, is 
through further liberalization of our trade 
policies and use of our influence to promote 
general trade liberalization. 

Specifically I suggest that the most helpful 
thing we Gout do and the most profitable to 
us in economic as well as political terms 
would be to bring about a treaty between 
the United States, Canada, Japan, the 13 
EEC and EFTA nations, and other nations 
which may elect to adhere, committing each 
of them to eliminate its duties and quantita- 
tive restrictions on imports from one another 
in say 10 annual steps. 

This would expand the aggregate produc- 
tion and trade of each contracting nation 
with aggregate benefits nationally far ex- 
ceeding the national injury through impacts 
on the high-cost segments of its production, 
some of which could not survive without the 
shelter of its import duties and quotas. In- 
crease in aggregate markets and in wages in 
the countries where they are subaverage 
would attenuate this injury and the gradual 
approach would give time for readjustments. 

The increasing prosperity in the contract- 
ing nations would increase (a) their demand 
for the products of the less developed na- 
tions and (b) their surplus savings available 
for investment in the less developed nations, 
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The administrative body of the contract- 
ing nations should have authority (a) to en- 
list additional nations and (b) to extend the 
benefits of the import concessions, without 
full reciprocity, to countries in real balance- 
of-payments difficulties. 

It will be a tremendous task to sell this to 
a Congress under severe pressure from the 
petroleum, textile, sugar, wool, and other 
interests, clamoring for additional protec- 
tion. It will have to be sold to the public 
first. No one except the President has the 
forum for this selling job. I believe he would 
be seconded by distinguished members of 
his party and of the Republican Party. I 
think there is an opportunity of a lifetime 
for unison of political adversaries for the 
good of mankind and for the solidarity of 
Western civilization, 

We were successful in the use of grants 
and lodns to help Europe and Japan regain 
economic security and then proeperity, with- 
in a few years—an accomplishment which 
would have taken many years without our 
assistance, with severe jeopardy in the mean- 
time in the political and social areas. But 
the grants and loans were accompanied by a 
liberal U.S. trade policy and a liberal U.S. 
influence on the trade policies of other na- 
tions. No one knows which made the great- 
est contribution toward the recovery; but 
we do know that both were needed. 

At the present juncture, grants and flimsy 
loans are not required for Western Europe 
and Japan. 

They may be requirétt for some of the 
Latin American countries; but the scale of 
this requirement will diminish sharply if the 
course described earlier in this memorandum 
is adopted, due to increasing general pros- 
perity and consequently widening markets 
for Latin American products. 

This course also eventually would help 
the economies of the countries in the less 
fortunate categories, even those of middle 
Africa; but I presume the question before 
us is of what we can do for them with more 
immediate effect, which obviously would 
involve grants or loans, in most cases of 
very questionable collectibility. 

Grants or loans may result in unques- 
tioned additions to the economy of a coun- 
try with an established government and 
long traditions, like India. I think realism 
compels us to be much more modest in our 
expectations of results in the countries 
where order still has to be established and 
where personnel experienced in maintain- 
ing order is lacking, It seems to me we 
would have to send our own personnel to 
supervise the expenditure or the distribu- 
tion of goods, with grave responsibility for 
their safety in some of the countries. 

I think modest expectation is incumbent 
wherever public amenities are primeval. 
Where paths between villages cannot be 
traversed by bicycle, there is no use pro- 
viding bicycles—no use providing trucks 
where there are no roads for them—no use 
providing factories where the means do not 
exist for delivery of their products to the 
consumer. Arduous study of primeval con- 
ditions must precede prescription for their 
cure. 

Our great successful program in helping 
countries in need of help was the Marshall 
plan, whose significant characteristics were 
a specific goal and a specific budget for a 
specific number of years. The goal was 
reached and surpassed. Except for the in- 
crease in amount and time resulting from 
unanticipated deterioration of West-East re- 
lations and the war in Korea, the budget 
was pretty well complied with. 

At the outset our negotiations with the 
benefactor nations, one by one, resulted in 


the Committee for European Economic Co- 
operation, where each submitted the par- 
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ticulars of its deficits and surpluses and both 
sides of the ledger were summed up and 
pooled together, with the others from its 
surpluses. This operation also brought the 
demands of each beneficiary under the criti- 
cal scrutiny of all the rest, a discipline 
which did much to temper the individual 
demands. 

It seems to me we must get back as close 
as we can to careful budgeting of foreign 
assistance commitments as to both amount 
and time, Also CEEC may provide a useful 
pattern for a Western Hemisphere Commit- 
tee for Economic Cooperation. 

In the days of the Marshall plan, we alone 
were the benefactor so that there was no 
need for an organization of benefactors. To- 
day, at least 15 nations are in a position to 
participate in varying degrees as benefactors; 
and we have the basis for an organization 
of them for the purpose. The advantages 
of this will not merely be a sharing of the 
load, but coordination, pooling of brains 
and experience, and greater inhibitions which 
a fractious applicant feels in the face of a 
group as distinguished from the face of a 
single Midas. 

Such an association would Involve a de- 
gree of submergence of our views in the 
composite views of the group. The other 
side of that coin is that it might be good 
discipline for us to have to stay within lines 
approved by more thrifty partners. 


Federal Handouts Unnecessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government during the past 3 
decades has made fantastic inroads into 
areas once considered the responsibility 
of local people and the State. As each 
year passes there seems to be an acceler- 
ation of Federal aid, grants-in-aid, and 
Federal assistance programs. In many 
cases where the Federal Government has 
stepped in to assist local communities 
there has been a genuine attempt to aid 
without attaching strings, but the record 
is clear that handouts from Washing- 
ton, D.C., inevitably lead to Federal 
controls. 

The people of my district are express- 
ing to me their concern with an opposi- 
tion toward this new role of the Federal 
Government in their lives. I have re- 
ceived many letters regarding this prob- 
lem. These leters urge me to resist 
efforts to expand the inroads made 
already. 

On July 3, 1961, an editorial appeared 
in the Everett (Wash.) Herald that 
echos the thinking of the many people 
in my district who have expressed their 
opposition to the Federal Government 
taking over the responsibilities of local 
governments. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include this edi- 
torial in the RECORD: 

No PROBLEMS Now REQUMING EXPANDED 

FEDERAL HANDOUTS 

The Federal Government, as we all know, 
has waded hip deep into activities which 
used to be undertaken, when needed, by 
State and local governments. 
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This has had the inevitable consequences, 
First, it has made a substantial contribution 
to the gargantuan size of Federal spending, 
Federal budgets, and Federal taxes, 

Second and more important, it has woe- 
fully weakened local independence, local 
responsibility, local pride in achievement. 
The general attitude becomes one of Uncle 
Sam will take care of it, why should we 
worry?” 

It is argued, of course, that only the Fed- 
eral Government has the resources that 
are needed nowadays to cope with all man- 
ner of local problems. But that argument 
fails, more often than not, when put toa 
test. 

For instance, President Eisenhower last 
year vetoed a biil calling for expansion of 
Federal grants-in-aid for construction of 
sewage-treatment facilities, as a means of 
meeting the water pollution problem. He 
then called a National Conference on Water 
Pollution which was attended by 1,145 
people. 

A poll was taken and 70 percent of the 
delegates agreed that “We have no pollution 
problems that require"any additional Federal 
controls. Enforcement is the primary con- 
cern of the State.” 

Today we are faced with other similar 
measures for Federal aid or for expansion of 
these handouts. 

One of the burning needs of the time is 
to turn back to the State and local govern- 
ments the rights, responsibilities, and obli- 
gations which belong to State and local gov- 
ernments. 

And beyond that we'd make huge savings 
in the precious coin of character and prin- 
ciples. We should paraphrase the confer- 
ence conclusion to read we have no prob- 
lems that require any additional Federal 
controls.“ 


More on Federal Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA me 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, Federal 
aid to education, in its various forms, 
is a controversial subject which has been 
getting much publicity these last few 
months both here in Washington and 
throughout the country at large. 

On Thursday, July 13, a very inter- 
esting editorial on this subject appeared 
in the Levittown Times, a newspaper in 
Lower Bucks County, Pa. The editorial 
was the result of action on such Federal 
aid taken by the school board of Lower 
Makefield Township, also located in 
Lower Bucks County. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the said editorial: 
Lower Makertecp Sars Ir WELL 

The Lower Makefield Township School 
Board made a bit of bright history the other 
evening by voting unanimously as being 
against Federal aid to education. 

As far as we've been able to discover, it's 
the first school board in the country to come 
right out and stand up for what it thinks. 
Our congratulations to the board, 

This isn't to say we agree entirely with 
the board. We think limited aid may be 
necessary as a matter of spreading educa- 
tional facility and advantage among all chil- 
dren of the Nation instead of among just 
those who by chance reside in financially 
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affluent and educationally enlightened 
States. At the same time we view the pres- 
ent administration. bill and its provisions 
for scattering indiscriminately taxpayers’ 
cash all over the country as well as its im- 
plication of ultimate Federal-controlled edu- 
cation and much misgiving. 

But the point is that we believe the Make- 
field Board nicely dramatized, by its vote, 
its understanding of a dangerous situation in 
America which if permitted to continue must 
eventually undermine the very basic struc- 
ture of the country. 

This situation has to do with school 
boards, township commissioners, and super- 
visors, borough councilmen, city officials, and 
State administrations dashing off to State 
capitals or to Washington for a financial 
handout every time they are confronted with 
a problem they themselves have neither cour- 
age nor capacity to solve. 

All of these handouts—or subsidies, call 
them what you will—are provided at the 
expense of the local taxpayer. Nothing is 
for nothing, as our local, State, and Federal 
tax rates, increasing by the year, well show. 

And, of course, the higher the tax rates 
the greater the danger. 


=> 


Bureaucratic Redtape Carried to an 
Absurdity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on Thursday, July 13, 1961, 
there appeared in the Wilmington Eve- 
ning Journal an excellent article written 
by Mr. Carl G. Smith in which he gives 
an excellent illustration of how bureau- 
cratic redtape can be carried to the de- 
gree of absurdity. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp under the title of “Bureaucratic 
Redtape.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

(By Carl G. Smith) 

Ever wondered why the Army keeps its 
Engineer Corps so busy dredging channels? 
It's because the Army's old channels keep 
getting filled up with paper. 

This story is unfolding in a nearby unit of 
the Pennsylvania National Guard but prob- 
ably is repeated in every State. 

A member of an infantry company was 
injured during a training session. The com- 
pany commander filled out a form in septup- 
licate (that's seven copies) certifying that 
the injury occurred in line of duty. 

He sent the form to the battle group com- 
mander, who sent it to the division com- 
mander, in Harrisburg, who sent it to the 
State adjutant general, 20 miles away at 
Indiantown Gap, who sent it to the National 
Guard Bureau in the Pentagon, Washington, 
D.C. 

The NGB rejected the form because it 
failed to say under “remarks” that a copy 
of the report had been given to the inju 
man. It sent the form back to the State AG. 
who sent it back to the division commanding- 
general, who sent it back to the battle group 
commander, who sent tt back to tie company 
commander, 
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The lowly captain filled in the required 
“remarks” and forwarded the form back to 
the battle group commander, who sent it to 
the commanding general, who sent it to the 
AG, who sent it to the Pentagon. 

By that time, the NGB had begun using a 
different form for such reports. Although 
the introduction date of the form was later 
than the date of the guardsman’s injury, the 
NGB sent the report back with a request that 
it be repeated on the newer Department of 
the Army form. 

You guessed it—the request went through 
the State AG to the commanding general to 
the battle group commander to the company 
commander. 

By this time the form had acquired 18 
endorsements, was about an inch thick, and 
Was contributing heavily to the Post Office 
Department's deficit every time it moved up 
or down the chain of command. But the 

y captain was still able to lift it, so 
he did his duty. He sent a request to the 
battle group commander for seven “blank 
Copies of the new form. 

The battle group had none, so it asked the 
division. 

None there either, so a request went to 
the AG. 

There were no copies of the form anywhere 
in Pennsylvania. 

At that point, for the first time, someone 
muttered, “This is ridiculous.” So a clerk 
short circuited the channel by telephoning 
— ask the NGB in the Pentagon about the 
orm. 


After a search, he was informed that it 
Was on the list of current forms but was not 
in stock and they were not sure it had actu- 
ally been printed yet. 

There it stands, for the moment. 

One mah in the clogged channel maintains 
it would be cheaper to award the injured 
man 10-percent disability pay for life than 
to keep mailing heavier and heavier forms 
from company headquarters to Harrisburg to 

town Gap to the Pentagon and back. 


Path for an Elephant 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


‘ OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


pe Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 

r, under leave to extend my remarks in 

Recorp, I include the following edi- 

ta from the Christian Science Moni- 
r of July 21, 1961: 


PATH FOR AN ELEPHANT 


‘oon two major parties in the United States 
8 uneasy coalitions of diverse ele- 
F ain Both have difficulty in maintaining 
©ar-cut identity and taking a fully re- 
or ble position before the voters. Out 
it 3 get tougher. Just now 
ublicans who are tryin: 
themselves. $408 
e presidential elections the char- 
in i of an American party is largely reflected 
8 ts congressional But in the last 
months the Republican record has been 
Iicbeelaliy blurred. On the whole Repub- 
aon in Congress have followed a conserva- 
eh antispending course. Yet Republican 
a have put through the Kennedy admin- 
latration u most important bills. 

On several key issues a handful of Re- 
Publican liberals have held the balance of 
Power. Nominal Democratic majorities have 
* cut into by the defection of conser- 

ve southern Democrats. ‘The issue has 
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been decided by the defection of a few Re- 
publicans from their party's leadership. 
However much one respects the “independ- 
ent” congressman, this is no way to develop 
an effective and responsible opposition. 

Congressional Quarterly has tabulated the 
specific cases where Republicans have given 
scale-tipping aid to Democratic measures. 
Six times in the House and 10 times in the 
Senate Republican votes saved the admin- 
istration from defeat on crucial measures. 
These covered such things as minimum 
wages, feed grains, housing, depressed areas, 
Federal school aid, and reshaping of the 
House Rules Committee. On some of these 
measures as many as 20 Republicans fol- 
lowed Democratic leadership. 

Except in the feed grains vote most of these 
Republicans were from industrialized East- 
ern States with strong unions in their con- 
stituencies. And most of the measures in- 
volved enlarged Federal expenditures. Here, 
on the question of continued spending and 
mounting deficits, signs are appearing of sec- 
ond thoughts among other dissident Re- 
publicans. And here, on the ground of fiscal 
integrity and responsibility, could be the 
starting point of a feasible policy path for 
Republicans. 

Party unity is not going to be found by 
trying to nominate a presidential candidate 
3 years ahead of time. Personal promotion 
of Goldwater, Nixon, or Rockefeller won't 
provide the cohesion in Congress required to 
develop responsible and effective party ac- 
tion. Nor will leadership come from follow- 
ing reactionary Democrats. 

There is more chance of Republicans com- 
ing together behind a hardheaded but for- 
ward-looking program. Opposition to infla- 
tion is both right and popular. So is a 
pragmatic approach to welfare questions and 
to issues of local versus Federal action. 
Many Federal spending projects have little 
utility until local incentives, planning, and 
action have prepared for them. The right 
kind of urban renewal is both essential and 
popular. A genuinely progressive tax sys- 
tem, releasing more energies than it curbs, 
would promote economic growth and at the 
same time provide greater equity. And more 
than one politician has proved that an hon- 
est, courageous demand for citizens to pay 
for benefits desired can be a good platform. 

The Republican opportunity lies in of- 
fering Government that is both responsive 
and responsible, compassionate and consti- 
tutional, imaginative and economical, hu- 
mane and honest. 


Comments by Hon. Edward Lowber Stokes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, a former 
distinguished Member of this House, the 
Honorable Edward Lowber Stokes, was 
at one time a constituent of mine, a re- 
lationship from which I benefited 
greatly. 

Mr. Stokes has just written to me 
setting forth in succinct fashion his 
thesis in regard to our present im- 
broglio with Red Russia which I am 
pleased to quote as follows: 

My text is President Lincoln's words, 
“Above all with unshaken faith in God the 
Supreme Ruler of men and nations.” Let 
us not threaten Russia by costly space 
flights; but better show them that the great 
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power for peace abides with God alone. 
The Soviet people (and) the western nations 
surely will support this fact. 

EDWARD Lowser STOKES. 


In that profession of faith I am sure 
everyone who believes in the divine 
power will prayerfully join. 


National Farm Safety Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr, WILEY. Mr. President, during 
the week of July 23-29 the Nation will 
observe Farm Safety Week. The pur- | 
pose of its observance is to promote the 
dedication to safety in the home; on the 
highway; on the farms; and wherever 
folks work, play, and live. 

Why? 


Unfortunately, the tremendous toll of 
accidents—of loss of life, and limb, and 
damage to property—constitutes a great 
moral and economic blight on the do- 
mestic life of America. 

Fundamentally, all of us have a re- 
sponsibility for caring for our God-given 
lives. Also we have an obligation for 
assuring that no carlessness of ours 
jeopardizes the life or property of other 
people. 

Recently the LaCrosse Tribune pub- 
lished a conscious-stirring editorial en- 
titled National Farm Safety Week a 
Reminder of Potential Dangers Lurking 
on Farms.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL FARM SAFETY WEEK A REMINDER 
or POTENTIAL DANGERS LURKING ON FARMS 
The week of July 23-29 has been desig- 

nated as National Farm Safety Week, a 

period during which farmers are reminded 

of potential dangers lurking on farms, 
especially in the operation of farm ma- 
chinery. 

Haying is in progress and other harvesting 

will start soon. The tractor, mower, baler, 
field chopper, silage wagon, power shaft, and 
pitchfork are all potential killers. 
_ High hitches on tractors, coupled with 
heavy machinery in tow, can result in flip- 
ping the tractor over backward. Running 
tractors up steep hills or along steep in- 
clines can also result in tipping, often pin- 
ning the driver beneath. 

Moving parts on machinery should always 
be covered by shields. All machines should 
be stopped before any attempt is made to 
clean or grease them. Many accidents with 
cornpickers, hay choppers, grain harvesters, 
and other machinery are caused by thrust- 
ing an arm into the moving machinery and 
being caught up by whirling blades. 

Young children should not be permitted 
to operate tractors, nor to ride on them. 
especially during farm operations. 

Drownings in farm ponds, creeks, and 
even in water tanks point up the need for 
keeping small children under surveillance 
and out of dangerous places. Falls also can 
cause death. All ladders, stepladders, stools, 
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and other objects used to stand on to reach 

places should be sturdy 
Stairways should be kept free of 
which a person could step and trip. 

These are just a few points to remember 
in farm safety. The main point in safety, 
not only on the farm but in the city as well, 
is reasonable care, 


Will Retire Soon—Veteran Engineer Saw 
Mighty River Tamed During 46 Years 


‘EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
> HON. FRANK E. SMITH 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SMITH of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in the long history of the fight 
to control floods of the Mississippi, no 
man has made a more valuable contribu- 
tion than Mr. R. A. Latimer, for many 
years civil engineer with the Mississippi 
River Commission. Mr. Latimer is re- 
tiring this year but I am sure his interest 
in the Mississippi River program is as 
strong as always. 

Under unanimous consent, I enclose 
the following article from the Vicksburg 


Evening Post: 

WILL Rerms Soon—VETERAN ENGINEER Saw 
Micuty River TAMED DURING 46 Yzrars 
(By Annie Lee Sanders) 

R. A. Latimer and the Mississippi River 
have had a long and rewarding association— 
an association which has linked the two for 
almost half a century. 

Latimer is soon retiring after more than 
46 years with the U.S. Army Engineers. 
Earlier he worked with the Mississippi Levee 
Commission in Greenville. 

this time he has seen a billion 
cubic yards of earth placed in levees to hold 
the rampant river in its banks. And this 
just a part of the gigantic p to tame 
the irrepressible Mississippi and make living 
possible along the great stretches of delta 
land. 2 

“It's the levees that are the backbone of 
flood protection.“ says the veteran engineer, 
who remembers. when they were built with 
mules and scrapers. 

Back in 1913-14 a contractor worked from 
“kin to can*t—kin see to can’t see,” he says, 
and moved about 20,000 to 30,000 cubic 
yards of dirt a month. 

Today's hydraulic dredges and large drag- 
lines move that much dirt in 2 or 3 days. 

Latimer learned his first lessons about 
levee building and how dependent the peo- 
ple were on these earthworks when he 
worked on road and drainage surveys for 


A. L. Dabney, of Memphis, and later for the 


Mississippi Levee Commission in Greenville. 

This was before he finished his engineer- 
ing studies at Mississippi State University 
then Mississippi A. & M. College. After 
part time as a rodman and levelman, he 
went back to college and received his degree 
in civil engineering. 

He returned to the Mississippi Levee Com- 
mission and then went to work with the 
U.S, Engineers in the Memphis district. 
There was @ year or so during slack times 
when he worked elsewhere, returing to per- 
manent employment. 

Latimer has been in the thick of flood 
fighting since the big water and the record 
flood of 1927 and flood stages in 1929, 1932, 
1937, 1943, 1945, and 1950. There have been 
losser floods but since 1927 they have all been 
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contained, he says. And therein lies the 
rewarding aspect of this long association 
with the river. 

“I Uke to think I have had a part in the 
development of this valley. Anyone can 
travel from one end of this alluvial area to 
the other and see the results of the vast 
program of flood protection and river Im- 
provement.” 

Latimer came to Vicksburg in June 1930 
just after the Mississippi River Commission 
office was transferred here from St. Louis, 
Mo. This was soon after the Flood Control 
Act of 1928 which followed the valley's dis- 
astrous flood of 1927 and put in motion the 
Federal Government's present project and 
river control. E 

He has been a valuable cog in the flood 
control works program, which, in addition 
to the vast line of levee placement has en- 
compassed construction of reservoirs, cut- 
offs, revetment work, dams, overbank flood- 
ways, dikes, drainage channels, pumping 
plants, floodwalls, 

Latimer has risen from the status of junior 
engineer to serve as engineer, senior engi- 
neer, principal engineer, executive assistant, 
chief of the river division, chief of operations 
branch, chief of construction and operations 
branch, chief of construction and operations 
division. He was promoted to chief engi- 
neering assistant in September 1950 upon 
retirement of Charles Senour who served in 
this capacity for a number of years. In June 
1956, he was made technical consultant to 
the Mississippi River Commission and its dis- 
tricts and it is from that position that he 
retires. 

He was awarded the Department of the 
Army’s Exceptional Civilian Service Award 
in 1953. This is the highest award made by 
the Secretary of the Army to civilian 
personnel. 

His plans for the future are uncertain— 
but whatever they are it is a safe bet they'll 
be centered on the river with an unwavering 
interest in the project flood. 

“The past has seen tremendous strides in 
flood protection. The future should be 
secure, for plans now developed are designed 
to control the ‘project* or probable flood,” 
he said. 

This is a flood more than 20 percent 
greater than the record flood of 1927. 

“A probable flood—not a possible flood,” 
the sagacious fighter of the biggest of them 
all mused, ~ 


Observations on Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, a gi- 
gantic $8.8 billion foreign aid bill will 
soon be up for consideration by the Con- 
gress, and many legislators currently are 
pondering whether or not America is 
accomplishing any real good through 
vast financial extensions to countries 
across the waters. 

I have just recently received a report 
on foreign aid from a friend of 30 years, 
a gentleman who is competent and well- 


traveled, having served in capacities of 


economic responsibility in China, South 
and Central America, and Europe. 

I insert into the Recorp the thought- 
provoking observations of this student 
of economics, for I feel they are emi- 
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nently deserving of the scrutiny of my 
colleagues: 

We Americans could save ourselves much 
frustration and bewilderment as well as a 
great deal of money if we could learn to 
understand a few of the broadest facts and 
principles concerning affairs outside our 
borders, 

A first principle is, there is no connection 
between the level of living of the people of 
other nations and the question of whether 
or not they will embrace communism, Com- 
munism is a political system, and the ten- 
dency to embrace it is a reaction against 
political, not economic ills, It follows that 
economic aid, when considered as a vaccina- 
tion against communism, amounts to inter- 
national malpractice. This would be true 
even if it could be assumed that such aid 
can, in fact, affect the living levels of ordi- 
nary farmers and workers. 

A second principle, closely related to the 
first one, is that underdeveloped nations 
have remained in that condition, not by any 
mere accident nor through lack of capital 
from outside, but by virtue of their own 
traditional systems of belief, centralized 
forms of political organization and control, 
and lack of education of the common people. 

Much that is misleading has been writ- 
ten as to the democratic forms of govern- 
ment said to prevail or to be the ideal in 
some of the countries, both new and old, 
whose political and economic health now 
concerns us sO much. The truth is that 
having a central parliament and an elected 
national executive is the least of the bless- 
ings of democracy, in any country. That 
which is much more liberating and satisfy- 
ing to the minds and spirits of the people 
is the power to man, finance and control 
their local governments, which deal with the 
issues of immediate concern to them, 
through local elections and locally con- 
trolled taxation. The common people of 
the great majority of the technically less 
advanced nations of the free world almost 
totally lack such powers. y, their 
local affairs are hopelessly in the grip of cen- 
trally administered bureaucracies, which are 
always hidebound and often corrupt. We 
should be concerned when they fall prey to 
communism, but we should not assume that 
democracy failed them as a form of govern- 
ment, since the chances are about 49 to 1 
that their government, whatever its name or 
outward form, was never a democracy. 

If the forms of government generally pre- 
valling in the underdeveloped countries of 
the free world, including particularly the 
forms of government of states, provinces, 
counties, and townships, were imposed upon 
us we would rebel immediately, even if our 
living levels were not at once affected. 
Should we be so much surprised, therefore, 
if new roads, bridges, and harbors fail to 
stave off rebellion in poor cauntries where 
the common people have never yet tasted 
the power of doing anything substantial 
through their own political agencies to 
achieve thelr own nearest and most modest 
desires? Where the common farmers, us- 
ually about three-quarters of the popula- 
tion, walt helplessly to see what the central 
government plans to do for them, or to 
them? 

Another principle is that there is nothing 
about the nditure of funds for great 
roads, bridges, railroads, harbors, storage 
plants, dams, or factories which ts calcu- 
lated, in and of itself, to promote the eco- 
nomic development nor the political sta- 
bility of an underdeveloped nation. Eco- 
nomic development consists in each common 
citizen learning to do a little more efficiently, 
as time passes, his common daily tasks, each 
man in every walk of life profiting con- 
tinually from the advances being made by 
his fellows in his own and other pursuits. 
This process, which we have been expe- 
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riencing steadily ever since the Reforma- 
tion, is set off and kept going primarily by 
education. 

Since farmers in the beginning are most 
of the people, and all other advancement 
depends in part on producing more and bet- 
ter food, schooling for all the children of 
the farmers is a necessity. Yet in most of 
the underdeveloped countries of the free 
world, this elementary need is not being met, 
rural schooling as well as that of the poorer 
nonfarm people remaining deficient in both 
quantity and spirit. Nor are the govern- 
ments and their powers of taxation suffi- 
ciently decentralized, as yet, to provide uni- 
versal schooling efficiently. 

As a people develop in education and per- 
sonal efficiency they construct roads, dams, 
and other facilities when and as they need 
and can afford them. They can borrow 
money—if they need to—without any gov- 
ernmental guarantee from us, as soon as 
they are able to make such investments 
function economically. When great capital 
investments are made far in advance of that 
stage, they are neither properly used nor 
maintained, and have little more effect on 
the condition of the people than would an 
additional chain of mountains. 

In the past we have aided some of the 
friendly governments of underdeveloped na- 
tions to construct various great works, hope- 
fully for the benefit of their people as well 
as to impress their elite with the economic 
power of democracy, only to see the whole 
thing change hands in an unexpected, but 
totally predictable revolt. Nothing could be 
truer than that these gifts do not touch in 
any way the political roots of popular re- 
bellion. A 

It is written, “Man does not live by bread 
alone, but by every world which proceeds 
out of the mouth of God.“ This ts a scien- 
tific anc political as well as a religious truth, 
and we ignore it at our great peril. When 
we accept the dogma that “poor people are 
not interested in freedom or democracy,” we 
are accepting the false doctrines of material- 
istic communism itself. The Communists, 
on the other hand, in attacking directly the 
form of government of the underdeveloped 
countries and promising (falsely, as it al- 
ways transpires) a form of government 
which expresses the will of the people, are 
striking directly at the root of discontent. 
It is not surprising that they and other ele- 
ments who attack the established govern- 
ments of such countries are frequently 
successful, in spite of our efforts to shore up 
existing friendly regimes through economic 
support. ; 

The foundation of our own strength—even 
of our economic strength—is our religion 
and our philosophy and the resulting politi- 
cal and social organization and functioning 
of our society. This was clearer to more 
People in Jefferson's day than it is at pres- 
ent, when the size and complexity of tech- 
nical advancements and capital accumula- 
tions of all kinds, mere byproducts of history 
though they are, seem to blind our eyes with 
fatness. We are unworthy of our history 
and we misunderstand the poorer people of 
other lands in offering merely our machines 
and our products when elemental needs of 
the human spirit cry for fulfilment. 

The true instincts of our people toward 
other nations have long had an effective ex- 
pression through a long’ list of Christian 
Missionary enterprises, in which dedicated 
private citizens have placed their lives and 
the spiritual seeds of progress and happi- 
mess in the hands of other peoples around 
the globe. Results justify all effort ex- 
pended on the spreading of the Christian 
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message, since to the Christian influence 
more then to any other may properly be 
credited what knowledge of true freedom 
exists in the world. Yet Christianization, 
whether it produces religious conversion or 
not, has been slow among ourselves and is 
slow elsewhere. Furthermore, by definition, 
it cannot be a government effort. 

Then what can we do as a nation, through 
our Government, other than furnish mili- 
tary protection to the innocent and the 
weak? The common people of the under- 
developed countries suffer from helplessness 
and frustration at the hands of their cen- 
tralized, bureaucratic, elite-run govern- 
ments, yet they are ignorant of the forms 
and principles of true democracy, and follow 
nearly any attractive advocate of change. 
The elite, who generally own much of the 
land, operate commerce and industry, and 
hold all the important offices, elective and 
otherwise, are almost equally unconscious 
of the principles, the forms, and the pro- 
cedures of truly democratic government. 
They are for the most part scornful of the 
capabilities of the poor and unschooled 
peasants and laborers of their countries to 
run their own small local affairs, and are 
disinclined to allow them the luxurious 
freedom of making their own mistakes with 
their own taxes. In countries where 90 per- 
cent of the taxes should in all equity be 
raised and spent in the villages by the vil- 
lagers, the elite have a sense of magnanimity 
if they allow 10 percent to be so spent. 

The same elite, intelligent and highly 
educated though many of them be, do not 
know that governments are otherwise con- 
stituted in advanced countries, where the 
people long ago won their freedom from 
government by aristocracy. They do not 
know that it is this internal freedom which 
has produced a comfortable economy as a 
byproduct. 

The elite of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries—kingdoms, colonies, and republics all 
alike—are in the position of the aristocracy 
of France before the French Revolution and 
of the imperial nobility of Russia before the 
Russian revolution—yes, and of the leading 
families of Cuba before the rise of Fidel 
Castro. Some of them know this, but are 
too much caught in the toils of accustomed 
power and wealth, too comfortable, and too 
lacking in faith, to do what the leaders of 
France, Russia, and Cuba could have done 
to save their countries and themselves from 

Must we let this majestic, historical trag- 
edy go on until its end? It may be too late 
to interfere, but if there is anything our 
Government can now do peacefully it is to 
try to educate the elite of the underde- 
veloped lands in the faith, the principles, 
the forms, the procedures, and the economic 
and social advantages of democratic govern- 
ment at all levels, from the village upwards, 
and then actively to assist the leaders of 
such countries to devise and put into opera- 
tion systems of government which will give 
their own common people the responsibili- 
ties of their own freedom. In some coun- 
tries the establishment of democratic 
government in depth would have to be ac- 
companied by land reform, in order to pro- 
vide a suitable base on which local govern- 
ments could finance and control their own 
local schools and roads. 

We can proceed usefully and effectively 
only in the spirit of our own revolution. 
To achieve the aims of fredom, our money 
is nearly worthless, but our ideas and guid- 
ance are much needed, along with our 
military protection. 
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To People Over 65 and to Their Sons 
and Daughters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. Speaker 
it is rather unusual to put an advertise- 
ment in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Yet, I want to place the contents of a 
full-page advertisement which appeared 
in the Washington Post in the RECORD. 
It appeared on Monday, July 10, 1961, 
and is headlined To People Over 65 and 
to Their Sons and Daughters.” 

This advertisement is telling the peo- 
ple of this country that health insurance 
is available nationwide to people over 
65 at reasonable cost. This is not the 
only insurance company which offers 
health insurance to older people. Nor 
is it the only kind of health insurance 
that is available to people over 65. The 
kinds of policies available are many and 
varied. They range from those which 
cover medical catastrophes and pay over 
$10,000 in benefits to those which are 
designed to meet what might be termed 
current or chronic health costs. There 
is presently in preparation a booklet 
which will cover this field more com- 
prehensively, listing the plans which are 
offered by over 100 American insurance 
companies to persons over 65. 

Health insurance for the aged is a 
new thing, only a few years old. Indeed, 
health insurance for all of us is a rela- 
tively new phenomenon on the American 
scene. Blue Cross and Blue Shield are 
relatively new programs and their ex- 
tension to cover the people over 65 
which is now almost nationwide is even 
more recent. 

The growth in health insurance in the 
United States has been not only recent 
but phenomenal, not just for the aged 
but for all of us. It is the result of 
our dynamic private enterprise system 
which, if not hindered, responds to meet 
the social needs of each generation. 

We have the greatest health care pro- 
gram of any society in history. It is 
the highest in quality and it spreads this 
quality quantitatively to all of our peo- 
ple. We want it to continue to advance 
in quality and in all respects. It is the 
height of stupidity to attack and dam- 
age a system that has had this great 
success in our haste to meet the prob- 
lems that that success has created—the 
cost of health for the extra 10 years of 
life medical science has given to all of 
us. 
I am satisfied that we can meet these 
problems of cost. Indeed, we are meet- 
ing them without damaging the system 
upon which we rely for even longer life 
expectancy than we now fortuitously 
possess. 
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[From the Washington Post, July 10, 1961] 


To PEOPLE Over 65 AND TO THEIR Sons 
AND DAUGHTERS 


We believe that familles of today are not 
fundamentally different from those of pre- 
vious generations, 

In this country parents have always taken 
care of their children until the children were 
able to support themselves. In like manner, 
sons and daughters have always wanted to 
help their parents who are no longer self- 
supporting, particularly in time of need 
brought on by age or sickness. 

Today, as distinguished from the past, not 
nearly so many parents and grown children 
are living together as one family, in the old 
family homestead or on farms and in small 
towris; often parents and their married chil- 
dren live separately, although a son or daugh- 
ter may live nearby. 

Nevertheless, family ties continue as be- 
fore, and new ways of meeting family respon- 
sibilities under modern conditions have been 
developed. 

Older parents recognize that they may well 
face larger hospital and medical bills as time 
goes on. Their sons and daughters under- 
stand this, too, Just as they feel deep in their 
hearts their own desires to help their parents 
meet these bills if the parents are unable 
to do 80. 

We believe that most people would prefer 
to budget these costs ahead of time through 
insurance. They know if they wait until the 
need arises they may well be faced with severe 
financial hardship. 

To help solve this problem, Metropolitan 
has for some years issued hospital and sur- 
gical expense policies up to age 75—recently 
to age 80—which are renewable for life. 
Under another policy, premiums cease at age 
65, when the policy becomes paid up and 
coverage continues for life. 

As a result of the experience gained under 
these policies and in recognition of the grow- 
ing need for protection of this kind, Metro- 
politan has developed a new series of health 
policies. These policies will be lssued at all 
ages, 65 and over, and go eyen further in 
covering the expenses of hospitalization for 
older people. 

The premiums on these policies may be 
paid by the older people themselves, or by 
their children who may have the ultimate 
responsibility for catastrophic hospital bills. 
Furthermore, under present income-tax laws, 
these premiums are treated as medical ex- 
penses of the taxpayer or his dependents for 
purposes of income-tax deductions. 

We believe that these new senior citizen 
policies will provide an answer for those 65 
and over in normal health who need and can 
afford them and for children who want to 
provide this type of protection for their 
parents. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF METROPOLITAN'’S NEW SENIOR 
CITIZEN HEALTH PLANS 

Designed to help meet major costs of hos- 
pitalization realistically. 

No age limit: As long as you are age 65 
or over, you can make application. If only 
one of a couple is over 65, the other may be 
as young as 56. 

Renewable for life: Premiums will not be 
changed because of occurrences to you, as an 
individual—but may be changed only for all 
policyholders in your classification. 

Both husband and wife can be covered 
under a single policy. 

Convalescent care in nursing home fol- 
lowing hospitalization. 

Hospitalization for mental illness included. 

Coverage combinations to fit your needs. 

Extensive coverage periods, 

Substantial hospital room and board al- 
lowances. 

Benefits for special hospital services, 
charges by physicians and surgeons and for 
special nursing, 
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For full details, call your Metropolitan 
man or your nearest Metropolitan office. 
Remember, Metropolitan is as local as Main 
Street—as close your your phone. 

(These policies are not yet available in 
California.) 

METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE Co., 


F. W. ECKER, 
Chairman of the Board. 


Six Intellectuals in White House Have 
Great Influence Over Our Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Henry J. Taylor, writing in the 
Washington Daily News of July 24, made 
some interesting comments about the 
White House staff and the influence of 
certain staff members over the lives of 
all of us in this country. I now include 
the article: 

THEORISTS IN POWER 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

An intellectual who dishonors scholarship 
is an awful thing to see—like a child who 
testified against its mother in a divorce 
case. 

Caps and gowns are muddled when Ph. 
D.'s, fascinated by being at the seat of power 
in Washington, lend a mystic respectability 
to welfare-state socialism and support what 
is, in essence, merely a power play. 

This political fraud, so full of miracles and 
promises, is founded on much that is as 
shaky as astrology. If the intellectuals can- 
not see through it, they are either not intel- 
lectuals or they care not one whit for history, 
the economic lessons or cause and effect or 
the age-old traps which bait the frailties of 
mankind. 

In the White House alone are six such 
intellectuals: Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., Mc- 
George Bundy, Richard Neustadt, W. W. 
Heller, James Tobin and Kermit Gordon. 
Fresh from college faculties, they are listened 
to daily by the President. They have great 
influence over our economy, our lives and 
the security of the United States. 

By and large their views are a synthesis 
from the late John Maynard Keynes and 
Harold J. Laski and other London School of 
Economics Professors who sparkplugged 
Britain's Labor-Socialist Party, the Fabian 
Socialists based at Oxford. Their amorphous 
French and Italian brothers and, interest- 
ingly enough, the Munich “Engineer” Econ- 
omist Dr. H. G. Hjalmar Schacht as- 
sembled for Goering at Heidelberg to design 
Germany's national socialism. They top 
these off with the widely disputed teachings 
of Prof. Alvin V. Hansen who is, in fact, one 
of their number and now a top adviser to the 
Treasury Department. 

Granted their good intentions, it is also 
usual to suggest they are being honest with 
themselves in sponsoring unlimited Govern- 
ment spending (or refusing to place any 
celling on it), deficit financing, 2-percent-a- 
year inflation, and the grim and often greedy 
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this and is the Inevitable end product. Is 
that honestly a liberal position? 

They know better than that. Our higher 
education has a great deal to answer for, as 
did Europe's, when any intellectual leader- 
ship is as servile as this. 

These men saw what happened in France 
when similar measures of the Blum socialist 
government and its Paris professors con- 
tributed to France’s tragic weakness and her 
ignoble defeat in 39 days. They saw Britain's 
labor-socialist government and its intelec- 
tual mentors all but complete the wreckage 
of England at war's end until their statism 
vas stopped by a rousing repudiation at the 
polls. 

But unlike their British and French 
brothers, they do not openly declare their 
objectives for their country. They sup- 
pose Congress to be confused and the public 
unknowing or asleep while their purposes 
visit our economy through the back door. 

This is insidious. Surely we are entitled 
to know what is happening to us and that 
they serve as the handmaidens of the wel- 
fare state socialism to which the new ad- 
ministration is, in fact, committed. 

But these intellectuals, like their political 
masters, lack the courage to lift the veil. 


Is It Nothing to You? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK IKARD ~- 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. IKARD of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
a recent sermon of Dr. James H. Landes, 
minister of the First Baptist Church in 
Wichita Falls, Tex., was so striking and 
so thought provoking that I wish to 
make it available for study by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Dr. Landes’ thesis that neglect and 
indifference toward our most cherished 
institutions, the church, our democratic 
form of government, and our basic free- 
doms are the fundamental causes of the 
undermining. of our internal strength, 
without which we will be unable to 
withstand the onslaughts of commu- 
nism, is a thought which should be 
pondered not only by the Members of 
Congress, but by every citizen of the 
United States. 

At this point in the Record, I would 
like to insert Dr. Landes’ remarks: 

Is Ir Norntne To You? 

(Message by Dr. James H. Landes, First 
Baptist Church, Wichita Falls, Tex., July 2, 
1961) 

In the gospel of Luke we read: “And when 
he beheld the city, he wept over it, crying, 
‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, how often would I 
have gathered thy children together, as a hen 
doth gather her brood under her wings, and 
ye would not! Behold, your house is left 
unto you desolate.’” (Luke 19: 41; 13: 
34, 35.) 

Suppose that on last election day an officer 
had visited the home of some Wichita Falls 
citizen and had said, “You did not vote to- 
day, and you must appear in court and stand 
trial for subversive inactivity against your 
country.” 

Or suppose someone should go this morn- 
ing to a father sitting in the home in his 
bedslippers and his robe and serve him with 
a summons, saying unto him, Tou, sir, are 
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guilty of subversive inactivity against your 
church. You are bearing a witness, sir, 
against all that she stands for.” 

Or suppose someone should go to a man 
who has the ability and the time to teach 
young people the word of God, or to lead a 
group of Royal Ambassadors or a Scout 
group, or to lead a choir, or to usher, and 
request him to serve—but he refuses. Sup- 
pose, I say, he had both the ability and the 
time, but he refused to serve. Now suppose 
the interested party said, “Sir, why do you 
desire to contribute to the immorality and 
juvenile delinquency and to the spiraling 
crime rate in our community, in our State, 
and in our land?” x z 

Every such imaginary person would be 
amazed, and would forget momentarily to 
be angry, so great would be his amazement. 
Yet, in each case, the charge would be a just 
one. 

Very clearly Jesus said, “Whosoever 

heareth these words of mine, and doeth 

them, shall be likened unto a man who 

builds his house upon a rock. But whoso- 

ever heareth these words of mine, and doeth 

them not, is likened unto the man who 
his house upon the sand.” 

Jesus said, “He that is not with me is 
against me.” 

In the business of righteousness and 
faith there is no neutral ground. To re- 
fuse to participate, to neglect opportunity, 
is to cast one’s vote against. All over the 
Nation today sermons will be preached on 
the subversive activity of the Communists 
in our midst, and we would be foolish indeed 
if we did not hear the warning, if we did 
not take action to prevent subversive activ- 
ity, if we Were not aware of these things 
that are going on, if we did not oppose sub- 
Versive activities in all ways. But, as real 
and dangerous as the subversive activities of 
the enemies ate, the worst enemy we face 
today is the enemy that resides within— 
that of neglect, that of inactivity, that of 
Passing by civic and religious opportunities. 

H. G. Wells focalizes this very pointedly 
and poignantly in one of his stories in which 
he has a character say, “I do not care if 
the Nation is going to pieces, I do not care if 
the Stone Age is returning, I do not care 
if it is the sunset of civilization—I have an 
appointment. Let the law of the Medes 
and the Persians stand as it will, Iam going 
to play croquet with Aunt Mary at 12:30.” 

Do you see the tragedy of this? It scarcely 
seems possible that that for which our for- 
bears died we would not be ‘careful to exer- 
eise or to protect. It scarcely seems possi- 
ble that we would not care enough to be 
alert and to give of our substance and self 
and time to preserve that which was bought 
Tor us with labor of mind, and heart, and 
blood. If ever we lose that which is good 
m America, it will be because there are mil- 
lions of indifferent people in our Nation. 

ctly the same thing is true of our Bap- 
tist herltage—our free-church heritage. If 
We ever lose the great principles of free- 
dom for which our forbears died, it will be 

use we are indifferent to them—do not 
Stve ourselves to preserving them. It will be 

ause we do not care enough for freedom 
of mind, and freedom of thought, and lib- 
erty of conscience to give ourselves to propa- 
Eating the great gospel of freedom. 

It makes no difference where you turn, all 
Of the reliable historians ‘agree that it is 
the great emphasis upon religious freedom 
that is the distinctive thing about the Gov- 

t of our Nation, and in this particu- 

area Baptists have had a great part. 

oft, for example, says, Freedom of 

conscience and absolute freedom of mind 

ure the gift of the people called Baptists to 
the great American Nation.” 

If you read the historian, John Knox, this 
Statement you would find: The Baptists 
Were the first propounders of absolute lib- 
erty—just and true liberty, equal and im- 
Partial liberty.” 


of our forbears died for the faith. 
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Our forbears wrote this love for freedom 
and religious liberty into the Constitution 
by their blood, and sweat, and tears. We 
Baptists believe that the privilege of choice 
is the crown jewel of humanity. We be- 
lieve in the Lordship of Jesus Christ. We 
believe that all we are brethren and that 
there is oné Lord, and that the open word of 
God is the law by which we should live. 
We believe in the right of private judgment. 
This is our glorious heritage—that never be- 
fore had religious liberty been written into 
any governmental document until it was 
placed in the Constitution of the United 
States. It was written in because a group 
I want 
to remind you this morning that the privi- 
lege of religious liberty has been bought at 
a dear price. 

The first president of Harvard University 
was Henry Dunster, a Baptist preacher, and 
because he insisted upon the rights of pri- 
vate judgment in religious matters, he was 
banned from Harvard. Read your history. 
I remind you that Roger Williams was driven 
from the State of Massachusetts because he 
insisted that the soul was free before God— 
that no institution and no person could 
come between a man and his God. I re- 
mind you that John Clark was banished from 
all of New England. Obadiah Holmes, who 
said that man is free to speak his mind and 
free to find God for himself, was tied to the 
whipping post in Boston Commons and 
whipped. until he was nearly dead. 

Now it is our bellef that every man is a 
free agent before God. Any true Baptist 
would rise at midnight to defend the right 
of any person—the Methodist, the Presby- 
terian, the Roman Catholic—as a free soul 
before his God. We also would insist that 
all men, including ourselves, be given abso- 
lute freedom of mind and freedom of 
thought in their religious experiences. This 
great privilege was bought by the blood of 
our forebears. They pled, they suffered, they 
were persecuted, and in America for the first 
time it was said, There shall be a free 
church, in a free State, in a free Nation.” If 
we wish to lose this privilege of freedom, all 
we have to do is to refuse to propagate this 
truth and to stand by it, not only for our- 
selves but for others. 

Let us look for a moment at the church. 
I am greatly concerned about the enemies 
of the church. I know the devilish power of 
communism. I know how the Communists 
operate at the levels of leadership, command- 
ing strategic positions in teaching, strategic 
authoritative positions. I know of the Com- 
munists’ subversive activities, but I can tell 
you this morning that I am more concerned 
about our subversive inactivity than I am 
about their subversive activity. I am far 
more concerned about that vast group of 
indifferent people in this community who 
care nothing about the church, who claim 
to be loyal Americans, than Iam about those 
obvious opponents of the church who are 
cleverly using the indifferent. y 

You see, there are three or four groups 
here. There are those kindly disposed men 
and women who would not think of living 
in a community where there was no church. 
Yet they never do one thing to make the 
church strong. If you confront them with 
the fact that they are parasites, immediately 
they are angry. They carry no financial 
burden; they teach no children the Bible; 
they build no buildings; they may attend the 
worship services on Easter or on New Year's 
Day. 

The other day in another community I 
visited with some people who are first citi- 
zens—lovely people they are, and very dear 
friends of mine. Each of them is a center 
of influence in the community. They have 
left the church entirely out of their lives. 
Every weekend they spend at the lake. By 
their action and by their attitude they are 
saying to the whole community, “It is smart 
to have nothing to do with the church—to 
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stay away from the institution for which 
Christ died.” These people have leftover 
influences in their heart from their godly 
and pious Christian parents. Because these 
people who are first citizens in the com- 
munity are decent people of a sort, their in- 
fluence is even more cious. Multi- 
tudes of friends say, “Look at John and Mary. 
They have nothing to do with the church. 
Who needs the church, anyhow?" These 
people felt very bad when they were told 
that their indifference was subverting every- 
thing that the church was trying to do. 
Nevertheléss, hear this. They are subvert- 
ing—by their neglect, by their indifference— 
everything for which the church stands. 

Too, I am thinking also about that group 
of people whom we might call moderate 
churchmen. Samuel Butler, who cared 
nothing for morals—and less for the 
church—said, “The best way to get the 
church set aside is to fill it with moderate 
churchmen.” Then he went on to say, “The 
best way to get free love, and infanticide, 
and suicide, as we define it, is to fill the 
church with moderate churchmen.” 

Also, there are the people who subvert the 
work of Christ by giving a lie to their pro- 
fession. They profess to be followers of 
Jesus Christ, but there is no evidence in 
their lives that they really follow Him. 
They give the preacher their hand, but they 
never give Christ their hearts. Their faith 
is not belted to their lives; their behavior is 
not belted to their profession. 

Lord Melbourne once said, “If we must 
have a faith, let us have a cool and indiffer- 
ent one, such as the one we have.” 

With wrath Jesus set Himself against in- 
difference from the first day of His earthly 
ministry. Study the New Testament and see 
His burning wrath for a New Testament 
church that is neither cold or hot. “I will 
spew thee out of my mouth as an insipid 
ra He said. (Reference, Revelations 
3: 16. 

Read the 10th chapter of Luke, the story 

of the Good Samaritan. There was no out- 
breaking evil listed against the priest and 
the Levite; they simply passed by a wounded 
man. 
Read, if you will, the 16th chapter of 
Luke, and hear Jesus speak in words that 
burn. Dives was not accused of any overt 
sin; he simply lived sumptuously and allowed 
Lazarus to starve to death at his gate. 

Read the 25th chapter of Matthew. Jesus 
said to the many gathered before Him—pro- 
fessing to be followers, “I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me no meat; I was thirsty, and 
ye gave me no drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me not in; naked, and ye clothed 


as ye did it not to one of the least of these, 
ye did it not to me.” 


If you will study your New Testament 
carefully, you will find that there was a man 
who was given a pound. (Reference—Mat- 
thew 25.) He did no positive evil. He sim- 
ply wrapped the pound in a napkin, and he 
buried it. He failed to use it for the glory 
of God. When the owner came back to him, 
he said, “You wicked, good-for-nothing 
servant.” 2 

Read His illustrations about agriculture. 
He tells us about three kinds of unproductive 
soil—one hard that would receive no seed, 
one stony that would give no rooting, and 
one that was rich with all sorts of growth 
but without the kind of fruit He wanted. 
All the way through, the gist of the lesson 
is that the ground was useless—useless, not 
productive. Hear His words about savorless 
salt, about lights hid under a bed or under 
a bushel. He spoke out against uselessness. 

To say that we love Christ and to do noth- 
ing about it is sheer hypocrisy. To say that 
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we love young people and to be careless 
about the things that they read, careless 
about the things that they see, and careless 
about the things that they do, is to give 
the lie to our profession. To say that we 
love the church—and to fall to support 
her—is to be hypocritical. To say that we 
wish to lead men into the abundant life in 
Christ, to say that we wish Christ to tri- 
umph in our community, in the land, or in 
the hearts of young people; and yet to give 
no effort, to give no time, to give no heart, 
to shed no blood—this is to tell a He by our 
lives. It is hypocrisy. It is against Pharisai- 
cal hypocrisy that Jesus directs a vast 
amount of His teaching in the New Testa- 
ment. 

On the slope of Longs Peak outside Estes 
Park there is a giant tree that has decayed. 
That giant tree was there 400 years before 
it fell. It was there as a seedling when Co- 
lumbus landed at San Salvador. It with- 
stood 400 winter snows. It was struck by 
lightning 14 times, In its great strength it 
withstood the winter's ice and snow and the 
perilous storms and lightning, but one day 
a little beetle that I could crush between my 
forefinger and my thumb attacked that tree. 
Today that tree is destroyed. 

If our Nation should lose her heritage, or 
if our church should lose her witness, it 
will be because we neglect the gifts that are 
ours. We allow the beetles of neglect, in- 
difference, and carelessness to destroy us. 
We are so prone to take out our action by 
well wishing. Well wishing, you see, is such 
an easy way. We think about the church, 
and we love it, and we wish it well. But 
well wishing is like a vampire that sucks 
the blood out of a man while it lulls him 
to sleep, unless that well wishing is coupled 
with action of will, and mind, and heart. 

I beg you this morning not to overlook 
the teachings of Jesus, ‘Whosoever heareth 
these words of mine, and doeth them—do- 
eth them—shall be likened unto the man 
who built his house upon a rock.” 

You see, this great truth goes out into all\ 
areas. It is true in the physical realm. If 
you do not use one of your senses, or one of 
your abilities, you will lose it. The moles 
that live under the ground and the fish that 
swim in Echo River in Mammoth Cave have 
no eyes. Outwardly they haye physical eyes, 
but the optic nerve is dead. God's law-has 
worked. They didn’t use their eyes, so they 
had to lose their vision. 

The same thing works with the mind. A 
great man who gave himself to science said 
that he had lost his appreciation for aesthe- 
tics. He had no love for poetry or music, be- 
cause that part of his brain had atrophied. 

The same thing is true in the realm of the 
spirit. Jesus said, “All manner of sin shall 
be forgiven except the sin against the Holy 
Spirit, and it shall not be forgiven in this 
world nor in the world to come.” It is not 
because God does not want to forgive; it is 
simply that, if we do not use our spiritual 
ability to respond, that spiritual ability is 
finally lost. 

“There is a time, I know not when. 
_A place, I know not where, 
Which marks the destiny of men 
To glory or despair.” 

The old preachers used to tell experiences 
of deathbed repentance, but such experiences 
are very rare. If you stand beside the death- 
bed of an old man, you may say unto him, 
“Do you wish the Bible?“ He will likely 
say, No.“ “Do you wish a preacher?” Likely 
he will say, No.“ The reason is God's in- 
evitable law, You feel of his pulse, and it 
is very weak. Past feeling,” the Scripture 
says. Left alone—in his sin. 

The sure way to destruction—whether it 
be a nation or a church or a spiritual soul— 
= to neglect, to continue to pass by oppor- 

unity, 
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Tribute to Rev. Walter O. Parr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THRUSTON B. MORTON 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr: MORTON. Mr. President, at a 
time when everyone is becoming very 
much aware of the position and respon- 
sibilities of the United States in world 
affairs, it is with great pride that I would 
like to commend the activities and dedi- 
cation of a patriotic Kentuckian and a 
great American, the Reverend Walter O. 
Parr. 

Reverend Parr has been devoting him- 
self to bettering the living conditions of 
developing nations for 8 years. He has 
worked alone, and out of the public eye. 
The scope of the task he has set for him- 
self and is carrying out, however, should 
serve as inspiration to every loyal Amer- 
ican, both to those who are already ac- 
tive in this area, as proof that they are 
not alone, and to those who have wanted 
to do something but may have felt they 
were too small to be of help. I am hon- 
ored to be able to claim this man as a 
native of my own State of Kentucky. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
article from the New York Times printed 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PREACHER OPERATES A ONE-Man FOREIGN Am 
Pran—Has Sent SHIPLOADS oF Tools AND 
LIVESTOCK TO Korea 

(By Kennett Love) 

A country preacher in Paducah, Ky., has 
begun a foreign aid mission of shipload mag- 
nitude and made the world his parish. 

The Reverend Walter O. Parr operates on 
a shoestring. He is president, executive 
secretary, and only permanent staff member 
of World Friendships, Inc. 

But in the last 8 years he has sent four 
shiploads and a planeload of farm equip- 
ment, tools, medicine, hospital supplies, and 
livestock to Korea and is now collecting a 
shipload for Arab refugees in Jordan. 

“This will be the best ship I have ever 
loaded, as far as the material is concerned,” 
Mr. Parr said yesterday, pitching his Texas- 
style panama on the bed in his hotel room 
and mopping the sweat on his lean, ruddy 
face. He came here to hire a ship and dis- 
cuss details with representatives of some of 
the Jordanian beneficiaries. 

VISITS WASHINGTON 

He went to Washington last night to see 
officials of Future Farmers of America, a 
youth group that helps collect equipment 
and sends young men to show the recipients 
how best to use it. 

Mr. Parr, who was born 60 years ago in 
Bowie, Tex., is a Presbyterian minister who 
learned how to organize foreign aid ship- 
ments as a member of the Church World 
Service from 1947 to 1952. He helped the 
church group to send three shipments of 
livestock to West Germany. 

His son, a career marine, suggested the 
present program in 1951 as he was about to 
embark for Korea. 

Two-thirds of the Jordanian shipment, in- 
cluding $300,000 worth of medicine and 250 
head of cattle, is ready to be dispatched to 
Pensacola, Fla., for a vessel due to leave in 
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October. Seventy organizations in Jordan, 
including 15 clinics and hospitals, will share 
in the shipment. 

To have a freer and more direct hand in 
distribution, Mr. Parr will raise the freight 
costs himself rather than accept them from 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, as he did for his previous shipments. 
He will need about $20,000. Hellenic Lines 
has offered to carry his cargo at half price. 

AMBASSADOR PHONES 


The Jordanian project began when Am- 
bassador Yousef Haikal read about Mr. Parr's 
Korean ships and telephoned him. The 
Minister went to Jordan last summer to study 
the needs of the refugees. 

The burden of the Jordanian project 
obliged Mr. Parr to relinquish his pastoral 
work. 

Much of the shipment has been collected 
through civic organizations in small towns. 
Last week he got a tractor from a committee 
in Atmore, Ala. 

Mr. Parr emphasized the need for farm 
equipment by saying: 

“Unless they have tools, livestock, and 
equipment when all the surplus food Wash- 
ington sends them is gone, they are still going 
to be in a mess.“ 


Hidden Ball 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Lancaster News, Lancaster, 
S. C., of July 20, 1961: 

HIDDEN BALL 


The International Conference on Cotton 
Textiles is proceeding according to plan in 
Geneva. Nobody knows anything except 
Under Secretary George W. Ball and his dele- 
gation from the U.S. State Department. Mr. 
Ball refuses to see newspapermen and has 
ruled against all briefings on the course and 
progress of the conference. 

This attitude has been particularly dis- 
couraging to the distinguished group of 
American textile leaders who are attempting 
to act as advisers to the U.S. delegation- 
They were not wanted by Mr. Ball and it 
took the intervention of Commerce Secre- 
tary Luther Hodges to have them included 
in the Geneva group. They had to pay their 
own expenses and have only a quasi-official ji 
status. 

One of the unconfirmed reports early this 
week was that the United States had pro- 
posed a rollback of slightly better than 30 
percent in this country's imports of cotton 
textiles from Hong Kong. All over 30 per- 
cent—perhaps 2 or 3 percent of the Hong 
Kong total—would be assigned to Japan 45 
a reward for that country’s voluntary restric- 
tion of exports to the United States. 

Mr. Ball’s secrecy and his insistence that 
the State Department knows best in all 
things pertaining to international trade in 
textiles has long been a cause for deep con- 
cern in the American textile industry, There 
is a feeling of sacrifice in the air at Geneva 
and, on the basis of past conferences, the 
Americans know whose necks are being 
shaved for the ax. 

It is too early to say that the promises of 
President Kennedy to aid the American tex- 
tile Industry will be ignored by the State 
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Department. But there is nothing to indi- 
cate any change in the basic program adopted 
a dozen years ago by the State Department 
to support textile production in underde- 
veloped countries even though this program 
would in time wreck the American textile 
industry. 
WHO'S WHO 

The Washington bureau of this newspaper 
was able to give us only a fragmentary sketch 
of George W. Ball, Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. He was an early New 
Dealer and is known to be a close friend and 
one-time law associate of Adlai Stevenson. 

He joined the Roosevelt administration in 
1983, 1 year after receiving his law degree 
from Northwestern University. In the years 
that followed he served in the Agriculture 
and Treasury Departments and in the Office 
of the General Counsel. In 1944 he became 
Associate General Counsel of the Lend Lease 
Administration. 

In 1944 he became Director of the U.S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey in London and in 
1946 went into private practice as a member 
of the law firm of Clery, Gottlieb, Steen,, and 
Ball. After World War II he became associ- 
ated with French and English interests plan- 
ning a tunnel underthe English Channel and 
commuted frequently between Washington 
and Paris. 

He was appointed to his present position 
with the State Department on January 11 
and sworn in on February 1, 1961. 


None of this would indicate Mr. Ball has 


any special knowledge or experience which 
would qualify him to deal with problems of 
the American textile industry. He seems 
eminently qualified to deal with them as the 
State Department sees fit. 


Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
had occasion recently to convey my con- 
gratulations in person to Gen. Curtis E. 
LeMay on his appointment to Chief of 
Staff for the Air Force. I now wish to 
take the opportunity to make public my 
considered opinion of this great Air 
Force officer. 

In addition to having known him per- 
Sonally for 19 years, it comes into my 
Particular province to make these re- 
Marks because General LeMay literally 
Made the Strategic Air Command the 
important arm of defense that it is, and 
in my district in Oklahoma there are 
two bases harboring SAC. 

He assumes this position of tremen- 
dous responsibility at a very grave time 
and in the midst of a heated argument. 
There is a group of tary strategists 
who claim that the mahned bomber is 
& dead issue and that the future belongs 
to the missiles. On the other hand, 
there are equally as strong advocates 
arguing that the manned bomber as it 
is currently used is one of our main de- 

ts of war. 

Only time and General LeMay will 
Settle this argument. 

In the meantime, if the general proves 
true to form, and I am convinced he will, 
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he will develop. the most efficient, the 
best managed Air Force the country has 
ever had. ; 

That was what he did with SAC from 
the time he took over that command in 
1948, reorganized it, and whipped it into 
the finest, most efficient bombing force 
ever—on a constant worldwide alert. 

General LeMay was commissioned a 
second lieutenant in 1929, almost 32 
years ago, and for 17 years of those 32 
he has been a general—a record of rec- 
ommendation in itself. 

So it is with complete confidence, and 
with thorough appreciation of the job 
he is undertaking, that I add my com- 
mendations to the many that have al- 
ready preceded. 


Merchant Fleet Threatened by New 
Union Assault 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in the July 22, 1961, issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post there ap- 
pears an editorial entitled “Our Mer- 
chant Fleet Is Threatened by New 
Union Assault.” 

This editorial points up a major prob- 
lem confronting the American merchant 
marine and points up a problem deserv- 
ing the attention of every Member of 
the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent, that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, 
July 22, 1961} 
Our MERCHANT Freer Is THREATENED BY 
New UNION ASSAULT 

(By Rear Adm. D. V. Gallery, U.S. Navy, 

retired) 

The maritime strike backed by an alliance 
of Jimmy Hoffa and the seafarers is a sober- 
ing example of what irresponsible union 
labor can do to the country and to the na- 
tional defense posture of the United States. 
Such a strike could strangle the economy of 
the country and dump the Navy's war plans 
into the bilges. It could create an image 
of the United States to the rest of the world 
as a big nation with no respect for its 
solemn obligations to small nations. 

The battle is over what the unions call 
runaway ships. They sail under what the 
Government calls flags of convenience and 
the shipowners, flags of necessity. Those 
are the flags of Panama, Liberia, and Hon- 
duras (Pan-LibHon), now flown by many 
U.S,-owned ships, including the biggest and 
most modern part of our vital tanker fleet. 
These ships, firmly pledged to U.S. control 
in wartime, are indeed runaway ships, 
fugitives from the ruinous wages dictated 
by the unions which make it impossible for 
unsubsidized U.S. ships to compete in the 
free market with foreign ships, ; 

Featherbedding on the railroads and by 
the union rocketeers at Cape Canaveral has 
its counterpart at sea. Crews’ wages on 
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U.S. ships have been infiated to several 
times those for the same type of ships un- 
der PanLibHon flags. The PLH ships pay 
union wages for the countries the crews 
hall from, which are good wages for those 
countries, but not equal to U.S. wages. We 
now pay subsidies of 6190 million per year, 
87 percent of which goes to crews’ wages. 
To subsidize the US, PLH fleet would take 
half a billion. 

The unions claim shipowners use PLH 
flags not only to escape inflated wages but 
also to evade U.S. taxes. Actually they save 
money for the Treasury. Much of the na- 
tional income of PanLibHon countries comes 
from their 25 million tons of merchantship 
registry. Take this income away, and we 
would have to give them millions in foreign 
aid and free gifts. How much better it is 
to let our shipowners carry the foreign-aid 
burden and pay these friendly little coun- 
tries for services rendered rather than pau- 
perge them with handouts from the Treas- 


ury. - 

What the unions demand is that all U.S.- 
owned ships come under union jurisdiction 
regardless of PLH flags. This would be a 
violation. of the sovereignty of the small 
nations involved, becaure jurisdiction of a 
country over the internal affairs of a ship 
fiying its flag is absolute. You can register 
a ship in any country willing to accept it. 

But last January the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board barged into this touchy inter- 
national ares and by a 3-to-2 vote ruled 
that the US. unions have jurisdiction 
over the crew of a US.-owned ship flying 
the Liberian fing and not even manned by 
Americans. It did this over the shocked 
protests of the State, Defense, and Com- 
merce Departments. U.S. unions have no 
more right to muscle in on PLH ships than 
they have to do so in the new $250 million 
Ford plant in England. 

The State Department protested this arbi- 
trary and unilateral action against small 
Latin American and African countries. De- 
fense protested because this action makes 
wastepaper out of all the Navy’s mobiliza- 
tion plans, PLH ships were immediately 
available in the Korean war. But they 
wouldn’t be available if under European 
flags; and the owners won't register them 


under the U.S. flag and thereby accept Juris- 


diction of the U.S. unions. 

In either case the Navy would lose most 
of its wartime tanker fleet. Oil is the life- 
blood of a modern war plan, and this strikes 
at the Navy's jugular vein. 

The stakes in this battle are free enter- 
prise and our competitive system of econ- 
omy. The ships fighting it will be flying 
“flags of survival.” 


Race Problem Great Challenge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment from the Gaffney Ledger, Gaffney, 
S. C., of July 22, 1961: 

Race PROBLEM GREAT CHALLENGE 
(By Louis Sossamon) 

The greatest problem facing America in 
this age is the problem of race relations, 
We all want better race relations. 

Dr. Nolan B. Harmon, Methodist bishop, 
says that “in some communities you can get 
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better relations by altering the established 
customs of the people. In others you can- 
not, There are two aspects to the problem. 
One is the aspect of public citizenship. 
Every man who is a citizen ought to enjoy 
equal rights in all public places and facilities. 
But when you touch on voluntary associa- 
tions, that is something else. Public rights 
are one thing, but there are private rights, 
also. Is it right to force a store to adopt 
its clientele in the name of public interests?" 

Speaking of the church, Bishop Harmon 
says the “Protestant Church is a voluntary 
association. Through voluntary means, peo- 
ple in time will provide the answer to thelr 
problems if force is kept out of it.” 

The truth is that we all, regardless of race, 
practice discrimination in our daily lives. 
That is, if we don't wish to associate or join 
a group, we don't associate or join it. If we 
don't like a crowd or a church, we just go 
somewhere else. There is not a set pattern, 
as there are degrees in all this matter. 

Bishop’ Harmon, addressing a group at a 
Methodist conference, stated further that “if 
people go somewhere else together, that is 
their business. It is mine when my house 
or my facilities are to be used.” The ad- 
dress was closed with this observation: “A 
leader cannot get too far ahead of his people, 
nor must he be pushed. There is a way that, 
slowly, slowly, betterment can come.“ 


Charitable Donations to Public Schools 


SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, many people think of giving 
money to private institutions of learn- 
ing, but whoever thought of giving 
money to a public school? Obviously, 
very few people have thought about this 
because in many instances if not in all 
instances there is no mechanism pres- 
ently existing whereby a person with 
charity in his or her heart and a desire 
to further education can make a chari- 
table donation to his or her alma 
mater—the Margaret Goodall Elemen- 
tary School, the James Hixson Junior 
High School, the Frank Hamsher Sen- 
ior High School, or whatever. 

There may be people who would give 
funds to public schools if the mechanism 
was established whereby the funds could 
be received and utilized. This would be 
a fine way to further improvement in 
our public school education. 

At least some people in Hanover, N.H., 
thought that this would be a good idea, 
so they formed the Friends of the 
Hanover Schools, a private nonprofit 
corporation devoted to enriching pri- 
mary and secondary education, about a 
month ago. This idea is off to a good 
start because some funds are coming in. 

The organizers of the Friends of the 
Hanover Schools stated that they knew 
of no other such voluntary, nonprofit 
group in the United States whose aim 
is the enrichment of the local public 
schools’ academic programs, I do not 
either. Doctor Russell, one of the or- 
ganizers, stated, “We are confident that 
it will be successful and that it might 
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well set a pattern for other public 
schools in the country that face similar 
problems.” 

Indeed it might, and with that thought 
in mind Iam making this statement on 
the floor of the House and setting out 
in the Recorp the full press release on 
this interesting experiment, which 
brought this matter to my attention: 

Hanover, N.H—The Friends of the Han- 
over Schools, a private, nonprofit corpora- 
tion devoted to enriching primary and sec- 
ondary education here, was incorporated this 
week. 

Dr. Stuart Russell, chairman of the school 
board, said the group would undertake a 
drive for funds to be used for the “small 
extra projects that make the difference be- 
tween a good school system and a first-rate 
one.“ 

He explained that the organization was 
conceived principally by two school board 
members, John G. Kemeny and Andrew H. 
McNair, as a way of improving the schools’ 


program. 

Under New Hampshire law the schools are 
supported by real estate taxes. Since these 
are the basis of many other governmental 
services the taxes have reached such a high 
level that many residents are hard pressed. 
However, many others would gladly pay more 
for their childrens’ education, but there is 


no legal way of taxing these people sepa- 


rately. 

The Friends organization gives this group 
a chance to contribute additionally to edu- 
cation in the community. 

“We know of no other such voluntary, non- 
profit group in the United States whose aim 
is the enrichment of the local public schools’ 
academic programs,” Dr. Russell said. 

“We are confident,” he added, that it will 
be successful and that it might well set a 
pattern for other public schools in the coun- 
try that face similar problems.” 

“We expect to use the funds to support 
extra studies and experimental educational 
projects. We do not contemplate using any 
of them for increasing teachers’ salaries, for 
ordinary capital expenditures or for any 
project that normally belongs in the school 
budget.” 

Dr. Russell also announced that the board 
of trustees of Dartmouth College had re- 
cently authorized the college to participate 
in this unique program for the betterment 
of the Hanover public schools. 

The school board approached the college 
because it felt that the matching feature of 
the proposed program might have a special 
appeal and the school board was very grati- 
fled at the response of the college, he said. 

President John S. Dickey stated to the 
school board that the Dartmouth Board of 
Trustees had approved the college's partici- 
pation on the assumption that all gifts to 
Friends of the Hanover Schools would be 
used for the improvement of the academic 
program and that within this purpose the 
coliege’s matching gifts would be un- 
restricted. 

The board of trustees’ approval of the 
college’s participation on a matching basis 
is for the school year beginning July 1, 1961, 
and during nis year the college will match 
the contributions of each full-time college 
employee who makes a contribution to the 
Friends of Hanover Schools up to a maxi- 
mum of $300 per full-time employee. The 
$300 maximum was suggested to the college 
by the school board. The participation of 
the college in this program beyond 1961-62 
will be reviewed by its board of trustees 
annually in the light of the previous year's 
experience and of the financial circum- 
stances of the college. 

President Dickey emphasized that the 
matching feature of the proposal was ex- 
tremely significant in the college's decision 
to participate. 
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He also emphasized that the board of 
trustees felt that participation by the college 
in such a project is justified because of its 
direct educational character, the immediate 
importance to the work of the college of 
having first-rate public schools in Hanover 
and the stake the college has as the principal 
taxpayer in the community in the Hanover 
public school system.” 

Dr. Russell said that planning is now un- 
derway for the fund drive which is expected 


to begin in the late summer or early fall. 


Contributions would be tax deductible. 

He emphasized that the friends would seek 
funds unrestricted by the honors as to use so 
that the schools would be free to allocate 
them as the fund's trustees see fit. 
Under terms of the incorporation the 
fund’s board of trustees is comprised of the 
members of the school board for the length 
of their terms. They are Dr. Russell, chair- 
man; Clinton B. Fuller, vice chairman; Mrs. 
Leonard Clough, secretary; Mr. McNair, Mr. 
Kemeny, and William L. Wilson, 


The President's Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY . 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CASE of New Jersey. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have long supported the pro- 
posals of both the Eisenhower and 
Kennedy administrations to permit the 
long-term financing of our vital eco- 
nomic aid programs, as I believe such 
long-term financing and the long-range 
planning it permits are essential to effi- 
cient and businesslike administration. 

Mr. John T. Connor, president of 
Merck & Co., has written me in support 
of this feature of the proposed act for 
international development now before 
Congress. He points to the experience of 
his own company in oversea invest- 
ment. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
this letter from one of our leading 
American businessmen, 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Merck & Co., INC.. 
Rahway, N.J., July 17, 1961. 
Hon. CLIFFORD P. CASE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLIP: Having just recently accepted 
‘membership on the Citizens’ Committee for 
International Development, I want to let you 
know that I support the President's foreign 
aid legislative proposals, particularly the 
long-term borrowing feature that I consider 
to be of great importance in administer- 
ing the program in a sound and sensible 
manner. 

As you know, our company has extensive 
foreign production, marketing and other 
operations throughout the free world. I can 
attest to the importance of the U.S. foreign 
aid program in countries like India, Korea, 
Thailand, Argentina, and many other coun- 
tries whose economies are in an early or 
middle development stage and are not yet 
self-sustaining. But not nearly as much has 
in fact been accomplished as would have 
been possible if long-range programs could 
have been worked out by the governments of 
those countries, given appropriate priorities 
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by our Government officials and then gotten 
underway with real assurance that they 
could be completed. I can tell you that we 
have worked out our own business develop- 
ment plans in foreign countries on that long- 
term basis, and wouldn’t think of making a 
capital investment in 1 year without a long- 
range plan to see how that move would fit 
into the total picture, as we see it. 

I hope that you will support the foreign 
ald program essentially as proposed. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun T. Connor. 


Our Flag: Respect It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25,1961 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, expres- 
Sions of loyalty and devotion to God and 
country do not always come from experi- 
enced speechmakers or persons of high 
authority. During the Fourth of July 
celebration in Huntington, Ind., a lay- 
man was called upon to give a short talk 
concerning our flag. 

Harold E. Shinebarger is the assistant 
cashier at the Community State Bank 
at Huntington, Ind., and a member of 
the local toastmasters club. His posi- 
tion in the bank is not one which car- 
ries him into the public arena. How- 
ever, he quickly accepted the opportu- 
nity to express what must have been 
very strong feelings concerning our Na- 
tion’s flag. 

Mr. Shinebarger, a typical American, 
lives in a small town. He and millions 
of others like him, have strong convic- 
tions and undying loyalty to the heart, 
Spirit, and strength of America. The 
Short speech he gave indicates the depth 
of their convictions and the strength of 
their loyalty. 

I am enclosing a copy of this speech 
in order that my colleagues might have 
the benefit of this expression: 

Our Firac—Resprcr IT 

Where did it come from, this shimmering 
red, white, and blue glory to which we 
Pledge our allegiance? 

On June 14, 1777, Congress passed this 
resolution: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be thirteen stripes alternate red and 
white, that the Union be thirteen stars white 

& blue field representing a new con- 
Stellation.” 

Later, Congress decided that with the 
addition of a new State, one more star 
Would be added. 

So, our Star-Spangled Banner, unlike the 

of other lands, has been a growing 
„ Like a child, a flag is born out of 
love—iove of country—and becomes dearer 
S the many and great sacrifices made for 

When was the last time you displayed the 
Stars and Stripes at your home? How many 
or you displayed it today? Flag Day? Me- 
Morial Day? I did not make an count 
but very few homes in Huntington had the 
flag displayed. Our custom now seems to 

„ have a good time on our national holi- 
days and forget the respect due them. 

Let us go back to the days when we were 

rs. I can remember when every 
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home had a flag displayed on every national 
holiday. Every vehicle, from a tricycle to 
an auto, had a flag proudly waving in the 
breeze. The last unit in all parades was 
children and proudly waving the 
fiag. The home or individual without a flag 
was the exception rather than the rule. 

We owe a thank you to the junior cham- 
ber of commerce for the display of flags on 
the light posts throughout the business 
section on national holidays. However, their 
good job has given most of us an excuse for 
not displaying the flag. 

Ladies and gentlemen, most of us here 
gave some of the best years of our life sery- 
ing under the Stars and Stripes, or, at least 
had a member of our immediate family who 
did. We are all proud of this fact. Today, 
our country is under verbal fire throughout 
the world. It is time we showed the world 
that we love that flag and the Republic for 
which it stands. Let us display our flag on 
all national holidays. Long may it wave. 


For a Sound Federal System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, a leading 
newspaper in my congressional district, 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, 
has called attention to the fine work be- 
ing done by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and by its 
Chairman, Mr. Frank Bane. It is the 
Commission’s task to study and to bring 
about a proper relationship between Na- 
tional, State and local governments. It 
is a task of considerable size and impor- 
tance and in his appearances before the 
Appropriations Subcommittee of which 
I am a member, Mr. Bane has demon- 
strated clearly that he will be able to 
provide the leadership necessary to such 
an undertaking. I share the respect of 
the Times-Dispatch for Mr. Bane and its 
regard for the Commission’s task and I 
commend to your attention its editorial 
of July 19, 1961: 

For A SOUND FEDERAL SYSTEM 

One governmental agency, perhaps un- 
known to the general public, is working 
toward the goal of increasing the effective- 
ness of the Federal system in this country. 

The agency is trying to bring about a 
proper balance between National, State, and 
local governments for the benefit of the 
citizens, who must support—and who to 
some extent are governed by—all three. 

The agency is the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. Its Chair- 
man is Bane, a Virginian and one- 
time director of public welfare for this 
State. Its 26 members are officials and 
private citizens representing the three tiers 
of government. It has a paid staff of 29. 

The Commission has begun studying 
such questions as the proper division of 
tax resources, functions and responsibilities, 
between the various levels of government; 
conditions and controls involved in Federal 
aid programs, and methods by which the 
agency may serve as a clearinghouse of in- 
formation for problems concerning the dif- 
ferent governments. 

Dramatic results of the Commission’s work 
are not likely to be seen at any time in 
the near future. As pointed out by Execu- 
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tive Director William Colman in a recent 
House Appropriations Committee hearing, 
the Commission will try to avoid coming up 
with far-reaching recommendations that 
have no chance of adoption. Instead, he 
said, the aim will be to produce “practical 
recommendations with a reasonable degree 
of political feasibility—not the production 
of research studies for library shelves.” 
One report already made calls for changes 
in laws to give States a relatively larger 
share of inheritance and estate taxes. An- 
other suggests ways in which State and 
local governments could obtain additional 
revenue by investment of idle cash bal- 
ances. A third proposes more flexibility in 
the States’ use of Federal health grants. 


The Commission has drafted a budget of 
$375,000 to finance its work for the coming 
fiscal year, and Director Bane expresses the 
view that the agency, when in full swing, 
will not need more than about. $400,000 
a year.: The Federal Government is now 
footing the bill, though States later may 
be asked to contribute. 

The results of the work of this particular 
Commission can be pretty well measured in 
the future. After another year or two of 
operation, the results up to that time can 
be balanced against the cost, to determine 
if the $400,000 or so should continue to 
be spent. Since the Commission is work- 
ing in a highly fertile field under the ex- 
cellent leadership of Frank Bane, it is rea- 
sonable to believe that its work will prove 
of real value. 


Fallout Shelters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARK MacGREGOR 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN’ THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 
Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
Minneapolis’ largest suburb is the city of 


Bloomington, with some 55,000 people. 
Among its fine residents are many who 


‘exhibit unusual individual initiative, 


One of these citizens wrote me a few 
days ago on the subject of civil defense 
and home fallout shelters. His letter 
highlights the long-neglected need for 
leadership from our National Govern- 
ment to stimulate and encourage individ- 
ual action by those less resourceful than 
he. I should like to share this letter with 
all my colleagues, to the end that support 
may be rallied for my bill to provide tax 
credit for those who construct approved 
home fallout shelters: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: Rumor around here 
has it that you are working on a bill to pro- 
vide some kind of tax allowance for those 
citizens constructing fallout shelters on their 
homesites. 

This shelter problem is dear to my heart 
and I am about to get one underway. In 
fact, I am going to meet with the civil de- 
fense head here in Bloomington tomorrow to 
learn the proper building techniques. 

My question, of course, is, Do you feel there 
will be any kind of tax allowances made on 
these things? Also, will they possibly be 
retroactive in the event it is some time be- 
fore this or any similar bill is passed? 

Any information your office might have 
concerning these questions will be warmly 
received—the sooner the better. 

Actually, I am going to build this affair 
as soon as possible regardless of any legis- 
lation—but it would be encouraging to think 
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the Government will add impetus to the idea 
on a national basis. 

Incidentally, can you enlighten me as to 
reasons for Federal apathy in this entire shel- 
ter situation? I am frequently in New York 
State and Governor Rockefeller seems to be 
the only man in the United States aware of 
the necessity for civilian ion. Why 
doesn't the Federal Government have more 
spokesmen in this field? 

Respectfully yours, 
M. C. BIERSMITH, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Compulsory Unionism, Right To Work, 
and James Hoffa 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my.remarks in the Recorp, I 
desire to submit the following comments 
on the subject of compulsory unionism, 
right to work, and James Hoffa. 

Many of us, I am sure, have reflected 
upon the recent frightening spectacle of 
the union Teamster boss, James Hoffa, 
gathering unto himself absolute power 
over thousands of working men. In pri- 
vate life there are few, if any, who can 
dictate to a captive group and increase 
the total yearly take from $8 million to 
$20 million. The one man I know who 
can do so is James Hoffa. 

There is no secret, there is no mystery 
about this synthetic Sampson's grip over 
thousands of workers. This Teamster ty- 
rant has found a fountain of power. This 
fountain can be described simiply in one 
word—force. In the long course of his- 
tory there have been many who looked 
for the fountain of youth and beauty or 
the money tree, but without success. At 
last we have with us in this country, in 
the person of Hoffa, one who has discov- 
ered the fountain of power. 

The sad part of it is that this fountain 
of force and compulsion grew from a tiny 
spring created and brought into being 
by the Federal Government itself. Un- 
der the Railway Labor Act and the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the Federal Government 
condones and encourages labor unions to 
use the compulsory union shop. 

The compulsory union shop is a club 
over the head of every person who must 
labor and work for a living. Innocuous- 
sounding and oftentimes confused by 
laymen, the union shop provides that a 
person must join a union within a stated 
number of days—usually 30—after going 
to work or he will lose his job and be 
dropped from the payroll. In short, 
these provisions of law encourage and 
enable the unions to force and compel a 
man to pay union dues and belong to the 
union or forfeit his job. 

Let us trace this power structure from 
the compulsory unfon shop clause to Mr. 
Hoffa. Because of the bargaining posi- 
tion the teamsters have and their pro- 
pensity to use unlawful force, Hoffa has 
union shop contracts in nearly every 
case. Thus, his 1.7 million members 
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have no choice but to pay the fee. They 
have no method for withholding finan- 
cial support to the institution which re- 
duces them to a virtual state of serfdom. 
With this vast resource of dependable 
income, Hoffa can well afford to pay him- 
self a nominal $75,000 a year salary plus 
an unlimited expense account. More- 
over, the chief henchman and lieuten- 
ants in Hoffa's union retain their jobs at 
his pleasure and receive their generous 
pay out of the same bankroll of exacted 
union dues. Who, then, in the union can 
dispute Hoffa? 

This monstrous system can be changed 
by a simple and long overdue proposal. 
Since the source of Hoffa’s power is com- 
pulsion, this Congress can remove that 
compulsion. We can provide the Ameri- 
can worker with freedom from compul- 
sory union membership. 

The freedom of an individual to join 
or not to join a union is known by sev- 
eral names. In some places, it is called 
voluntary unionism; in others the 
principle is called right to work. The 
great Commonwealth of Virginia in 
1947 recognized this basic right of in- 
dividual freedom and has provided work- 
ers with the right to work and earn 
honest bread for themselves and 
families. It is altogether fitting and 
proper that the cradle of American 
liberty which produced, among others, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Mason, 
and Henry, was also one of the very first 
States in the Union to enact a right-to- 
work law and thus make legal recognition 
of this fundamental principle of free- 
dom. 

During the recent Democratic primary 
in Virginia, in which the forces of con- 
servatism were triumphant, this law be- 
came a part of the political controversy. 
All of the candidates professed to favor 
the Virginia right-to-work law, but it 
was nevertheless an issue in the cam- 
paign. One candidate, who had at- 
tempted in the past to repeal Virginia’s 
right-to-work law, was defeated in his 
bid to be nominated and then, probably, 
to establish compulsory unionism in our 
State. His attempt was thwarted by 
the alert voters of Virginia who could see 
through the words and recognize com- 
pulsion under any guise. 

Virginia has yet the spirit of liberty 
which burned deeply into the hearts of 
the noble patriots of yesteryear. In 
regard to this great freedom, Virginia is 
providing leadership for the growing 
right-to-work movement nationalty. I 
am proud to say that there are at least 
three Virginians who are original mem- 
bers of the board of directors for the Na- 
tional Right to Work Committee—Edwin 
Dillard, Nathan Thorington, and Robert 
Englander—and each has served as 
chairman of the board of directors. 
These patriotic Virginians carry on the 
torch of liberty which Thomas Jefferson 
lighted when he said “that to compel a 
man to furnish contributions of money 
for the propagation of opinions which 
he disbelieves is sinful and tryannical.” 

We now know, Mr. Speaker, how sin- 
ful and tyrannical compulsory member- 
ship and payment of dues can become. 
The power exercised by Hoffa smacks of 
tyranny, the likes of which this country 
has never before seen, The day is fast 
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approaching when the Congress must 
remove the sanction for forceful and 
compulsory unionism and set the work- 
ingman free. We must arise and loosen 
the worker’s chains. We must release 
these laborers from the draconian hands 
of despots. We must restore the free- 
dom of the workingman of America and 
thus destroy the power back of Hoffa 
and his likes: 


„Save the White Ash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr, GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, some 
notice has been given to a letter I wrote 
on July 7, 1961, to the Chief of the U.S. 
Forest Service concerning the virulent 
disease which has threatened the white 
ash. 


Because-of the widespread interest in 
this matter, under unanimous consent, 
I wish to place in the Recorp a copy of 
my letter to Mr. Richard E. McArdle 
and the reply I have received from the 
U.S. Forest Service on actions being 
taken. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, July 7, 1961, 
Mr. RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief, U.S. Forest Service, Department of 
of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Meant: It is distressing to 
learn that a new virulent disease of unknown 
origin—ash-dieback—has been found in New 
York State which threatens the white ash 
of that State, the primary source of stock for 
baseball bats. 

According to the Assistant Commissioner 
for Lands and Forests of New York State, 
the white ash (Fraximus americanus) is in 
danger of extinction. A recent.survey showed 
that up to 70 percent of the trees in com- 
mercial woodlots aré in various stages of de- 
cline as a result of the disease. 

What would be the state of our great 
American sport without the sharp crack of 
the bat that sends the horsehide away into 
far rightfield? 

What young bonus rookie could hope to 
earn the public’s favor and be compared with 
the immortal Babe Ruth, or crafty Ty Cobb, 
or the master of the long ball, Ted Williams, 


if he must accept a choice from three syn- 
thetic bats before striding to the plate and 
scratching out a batting stance? What mis- 
erable metallic bong or plastic thud could 
trigger the roar of the bleachers with the 
same purity of contact as the crack of the 
white ash bat? . 

Please, Mr. McArdle, as one bleacherlte to 
another, get our Forest Service experts and 
our research scientists at work immediately 
to save the white ash. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Yours very sincerely, 
E. C. GATHINGS. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Forest SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1961. 

Hon. E. C. GATHINGS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GatHiINGs: This Is in 
response to your letter of July 7 expressing 
concern over the excessive losses of white 
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ash in New York. This subject has con- 
cerned the Forest Service too and we cannot 
yet explain the cause of the losses. 

In cooperation with the New York Con- 
servation Department and the College of 
Forestry at Syracuse, our research people 
have for several years carried on research to 
determine why these losses are occurring. 
These studies have shown that a fungus is 
almost invariably associated with the twig 
and branch dieback that precedes death of 
affected ash trees, but inoculations of healthy 
vigorous trees with this fungus have not re- 
produced the disease. Moreover, the fungus 
may be found growing saprophytically on 
dead branches in an otherwise healthy tree 
with no evidence of any injury. Careful 
examination of ash trees in all stages of de- 
cline shows that they undergo a period of 
reduced growth for several years prior to 
infection by the fungus. From this and 
other supporting data our scientists are of 
the opinion that the fungus is only weakly 
Pathogenic and cannot be considered to be 
the primary cause of the disease. 

In addition to damage to ash we have ob- 


served a similar decline and dieback condi- 


tion in other tree species that are associ- 
ated with the ash in several Eastern States. 
This rather gener&l decline of different spe- 
cies of trees leads us to believe that adverse 
environmental conditions, largely climatic, 
are more likely responsible for the ash de- 
cline and loss of growth and mortality than 
any specific pathogen. This condition may 
be associated with a climatic cycle, and if 
true, we hope for improvement as the cycle 
Swings back to less adverse conditions. 

Nevertheless, our Northeastern Forest Ex- 
periment Station has recently strengthened 
its research attack on this problem. Also, 
the College of Forestry at Syracuse, N.Y., is 
adding to its research on the problem. The 
Purpose of these additional studies is to try 
to get a better understanding of the under- 
lying causes of ash mortality, When such 
an understanding is acquired, then we may 
be in a position to recommend corrective or 
remedial measures. 

We appreciate your letter of inquiry and 
assure you we shall do what we can to help 
Save the white ash for forestry and for the 
many uses made of its wood. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD E. MCARDLE, 
Chief. 
By CLARE HENDRE, 


Sound Advice on Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, a basic 
truth on fiscal responsibility is so clearly 
Stated in the following copy from an ad- 
vertisement of the Warner & Swasey Co. 
Which recently appeared in the U.S. 
News & World Report, that I commend 

to your attention. Is it not time the 
Government took this sensible attitude 
when it comes to spending money— 
money the Government does not have, 

ut must take from the people in the 
form of taxes? 

The copy follows: 

Tt should be “either or“ not “and also.” 
Sine your family do you say, Let's have a 


car and also a big vacation and also new 
Clothes for Prairie 
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Don’t you decide (when you have some 
surplus to spend) whether you will have 
either a new car or a trip or new outfits? 
Sensible people, who stay out of bankruptcy, 
do it that way. 


Then why shouldn't the Government? 


Pressure From Depreciation Throttles 
U.S. Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. PETER A. GARLAND 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. GARLAND. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the fact that American industry is 
severely affected by our present depre- 
ciation laws and since the President’s 
tax proposals are awaiting decision by 
this Congress, I feel that recent remarks 
by Mr. John S. Morgan, associate man- 
aging editor of Steel magazine, are par- 
ticularly appropriate, and I would like to 
call them to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

PRESSURE FROM DEPRECIATION THROTTLES U.S. 
BUSINESS 


(Excerpts from talk by John S, Morgan, 
associate managing editor of Steel, before 
National Association of Meta] Finishers, 
Saturday, June 17, 1961, Statler Hilton 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.) 


America's archaic depreciation laws are 
forcing U.S. industry to underdepreciate at 
the rate of about $6.5 billion a year. 

Profits are overstated correspondingly, 
and taxes are paid on the paper earnings. 

No real profit growth is possible until we 
get reform of our present depreciation laws 
and regulations. The current taxation of 
capital as income is not only unfair in itself, 
but it has this profit-killing effect; It re- 
tards progress by curtailing funds available 
for capital investments. 

The United States has the worst tax de- 
preciation systefh of any major industrial 
country in the world. The Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, which liberalized the rules a 
little, helped correct the situation. But lit- 
tle has been done since, and we are again far 
behind thé parade. 

In equipment's first 3 service years, 
businessmen in the United Kingdom can 
write off 75 percent of their original cost, in 
Sweden they can recover 72 percent, in Japan 
65 percent, in Italy 62 percent, in Canada 
55 percent, in France 53 percent, in Western 
Germany 38 percent, in the United States 38 
percent. 

Landis Machine Co. has plants in Waynes- 
boro, Pa., and in England. In 10 years it 
writes off 120 percent of the original pur- 
chase price of machinery at its English fa- 
cility. Using the most favorable method 
available at Waynesboro, it writes off 95 
percent of the machinery purchase price 
over a 15-year period. 

Only one major industrial country, West 
Germany, allows as slow a writeoff as we 
do over the first 3 years. Yet that is a re- 
cent development. She put on the brakes 
last year, after a period of liberality, to slow 
down what was deemed excessive investment 
activity. , 

Experts estimate that no other nation has 
as much obsolete plant and equipment as 
the United States—$95 billion worth. How 
did we get in this predicament? What are 
the chances of getting out of it? 
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The odds for reform in this Congress are 
still good, but the Kennedy administration 
is pushing an investment credit proposal 
which is considered by many to be an aspirin 
remedy when a wonder drug is required. 

One reason why the White House wants 
the investment credit plan: It would mean 
less tax revenue loss in early years than 
more general reform, the administration be- 
lieves. The revenue loss question has 
blocked a thorough overhaul of our tax 
depreciation system for more than a dec- 
ade. A look at the history of depreciation 
in America, and yqu’ll see why, 

Before 1934, the Treasury Department 
paid little attention to tax depreciation. 
The matter became important then because 
the United States needed money to finance 
the early New Deal projects. With so little 
to tax in the midst of depression, Congress 
proposed an arbitrary percentage reduction 
in all depreciation allowances. The Treas- 
ury countered with a proposal to raise the 
same amount of money administratively, 
by making it hard for taxpayers to estab- 
lish allowances. The proposal was adopted 
and embodied in Treasury Decision 4422. 

“It was a revenue-raising device pure and 
simple,” says Joel Barlow, Washington law- 
yer and tax expert. “It had nothing to do 
with the merits of one system of deprecia- 
tion over another.” 

As interpreted by zealous revenue agents, 
Treasury Decision 4422 became a club to 
force taxpayers into unreasonable patterns 
of depreciation. Obsolescense was virtually 
removed as a factor in arriving at the useful 
lives over which assets could be written off. 

The unhealthy situation was compounded 
by the 1942 edition of the Treasury's Bul- 
letin F. It contains tables purporting to 
give the useful lives of all kinds of assets. 
The lives are too long because they were 
based on experience of the 1930's. 

But that has proved to be only half the 
problem. Since the 1940's, inflation has 
dealt a second blow. Depreciation is based 
on original cost. That means that a $10,- 
000 tool with a prescribed 20-year life 
brought in 1941 would cost at least 820,000 
today. Under the law only $10,000 could 
have been set aside at an annual rate. 

Since 1952, three partial reforms have eased 
but not solved the problem: 

Treasury regulations and rulings partially 
reduce the burden imposed by Treasury De- 
cision 4422. Bulletin F has been almost 
abandoned. Yet even that is a mixed bless- 
ing. Now, useful lives are usually set on a 
negotiated basis. The result depends on 
the g skill of the taxpayer and the 
state of his records. We have ended up with 
a crazy quilt. Two companies in the same 
industry can (and often do) have widely 
varying writeoff allowances. 

The Internal Revenue Code of 1954 pro- 
vides for two new methods (mentioned 
above) that permit you to write off the cost 
of an asset more rapidly during the first years 
of its life than under the traditional straight 
line technique. They have no effect on the 
length of the life which may be claimed. 
The liberalization helps because it makes 
depreciation timing for tax purposes conform 
more closely to the way property wears out 
or becomes obsolescent. 

In 1958, Uberalized depreciation allow- 
ances were provided on a token basis for 
annual investments up to $10,000. 

“While those were steps in the right direc- 
tion, they solve the basic problem in only 
& partial way,” says Mr. Barlow. Even with 
those reforms, your company can be taxed at 
an actual rate of 80 percent instead of the 
Statutory rate of 52 percent, charges Frank V. 
Olds, Chrysler Corp.’s assistant comptroller. 
The still inadequate depreciation allowances 
force corporations to overstate their taxable 
income. 

The House Ways and Means Committee be- 
gan hearings in April on President Kennedy's 
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Investment credit plan. It provides that 
from your 1961 tax bill you could deduct: 
10 percent of the first $5,000 of new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment; 6 percent of 
such investments which are in excess of 50 
percent, but not more than 100 percent, of 
your current depreciation allowance; 15 per- 
cent of such investments which are in excess 
of current depreciation. 

A company that spends $1,250,000 on new 
plant and equipment in 1961 and has a cur- 
rent depreciation allowance of $1 million 
would get a $68,000 tax credit under the plan 
($500 as the basio 10 percent credit, plus 
$30,000 as the 6 percent credit, plus $37,000 
as the 15 percent credit). 

A company that spends $750,000 in 1961 
and has a depreciation allowance of $1 mil- 
lion would get a $15,500 credit against the 
year’s taxes ($500 as the basic 10 percent 
credit plus $15,000 as the 6 percent credit). 

The plan is described by President Ken- 
nedy as an interim step that “would in no 
way forego later action on depreciation.” 
Despite the assurance, some observers feel 
that this will be it. Industrial sentiment is 
against it for that and other reasons. 

The major objections: 

1. It would place a premium on the bunch- 
ing and hoarding of capital outlays, with a 
destabilicing effect on the economy. 

2. Most of the credit would be claimed by 
companies currently expanding capacity and 
would reward expansion investment, a type 
of outlay far less in need of stimulation than 
investment for modernization and improve- 
ment. 

3. The scheme would have no benefit for 
at least half the Nation's enterprises, partic- 
ularly small businesses, which are under- 
spending their depreciation accruals. 

4. It would add a new complication for 
corporate g. already too much be- 
deviled by tax considerations. 

J. E. Workman, president of Latrobe Steel 
Co., Latrobe, Pa., states the censensus for in- 
dustry: “We're hoping that the proposal 
won't materialize—that Congress will ham- 
mr out a program of its own that will do 
us more good.” 

Even Mr. Kennedy may not object seriously 
if events take that course. Organized labor 
objects to depreciation reform but has a 
hinted It will not oppose investment credit 
(neither will it heartily endorse the plan). 
Investment credit may be the draw play in a 
political strategem. 

If investment credit doesn't win, will any- 
thing? That's the delicate question now. 
If the protests are too much against invest- 
ment credit, conceivably nothing could hap- 
pen on general reform. 

Fortunately, congressional opinion 1s 
steadily turning In favor of reform. Chair- 
man WI nun Mrs, Democrat, of Arkansas, 
and a majority on his tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee support an overhaul. The 
Treasury Department admits the need, as a 
result of a survey among corporate taxpayers. 
Unfortunately, the full results won't be com- 
pletely tabulated until this summer—at the 
earliest. Congress may want to go home 
before it’s available. 

When all the debate is over, the approach 
that wins will probably be the one that 
costs us the least in tax revenues. 

Maurice E. Peloubet, senior partner in the 
New York accounting firm of Pogson, Pelou- 
bet & Co., says: “Canada’s 15-year experience 
with faster tax writeoffs clearly shows that 
liberalization of depreciation allowances 
will not impair government revenues.” The 
reason: “More liberal amortization stimu- 
lates the economy and creates more taxable 
profits.” 

He and most other tax experts outside Gov- 
ernment are arguing for one or another of 
these five plans: 

1. Five-year writeoff: Senator GEORGE 
SmarHers, Democrat, of Florida, and Repre- 
sentative EUGENE KEOGH, Democrat, of New 
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York, have introduced companion bills that 
would allow a taxpayer to select any 

not less than 5 years over which to depreciate 
new equipment, and not less than 3 years to 
writeoff used equipment. 

2. Initial writeoff: This could be enacted 
by changing a few words in section 179 of 
the Internal Revenue Code. It allows you 
to writeoff 20 percent of the cost of de- 
preciable property in the first year if the 
deduction is taken in the year of acquisition 
and cost doesn't exceed $10,000. (The limit 
is doubled in the case of a husband and wife 
filing a joint return. Each partner in a part- 
nership may also claim $10,000.) The reform 
would remove the $10,000 ceiling. 

3. The bracket system: This would aban- 
don the concept of useful lives. Substituted 
would be brackets or maximum and min- 
imum limits for 10 or 15 categories of depre- 
clable assets as in Canada. You could pick 
any year within the bracket. Most durable 
equipment would be in the 5-to-10-year 
group. Original cost would be the basis for 
computations. The plan would eliminate 
hassles over useful lives, which are 80 
common now. 

4. The triple rate: With this approach you 
retain the present useful life concept, but 
you get faster writeoffs through use of a 
triple rate declining balance method instead 
of the currently legal double rate. The plan's 
major advantage is that it would reduce cap- 
ital erosion without radically departing from 
present practices. 

5. Reinvestment: When the asset Ís retired, 
you can deduct from earnings the difference 
between its value in current dollars and its 
cost at the time it was acquired, The deduc- 
tion would be alolwed if an equivalent in- 
vestment is made within 2 years of retire- 
ment. Needed: Close cost accounting and 
an index, such as the Commerce Depart- 
ment's construction index. 

We of Steel magazine believe that any of 
the five plans would do the job, and we 
would be delighted if any of them is enacted. 

The first one—the 5-year writeoff sup- 
ported by Senator SmaTHeRs—is the most 
liberal. It might by too extreme for 
Congress. 

For that reason, we favor support for the 
second proposal—on raising or removing the 
present $10,000 ceiling on the initial writeoff. 
We favor it because it could be so easily 
enacted. 

You can help the cause by seeking greater 
unanimity Within industry’s ranks on one 
proposal for reform. The cause has been 
harmed in the past by the fervor with which 
adherents championed their method (and 
sometimes disparaged another) 

You can also take four other steps to 
hasten reform: 

1. Let your Congressmen know how you 
feel about the matter. The tax-writing 
House Ways and Means Committee just fin- 
ished hearings on the Kennedy investment 
credit plan and will be voting this summer 
on final action. 

2. Buttonhold members of that commit- 
tee to let them know where you stand. 

3. Continue to sell the need for action 

to administration officials, particularly in 
Treasury. 
4. Modernize your own depreciation prac- 
tices and urge that other companies do like- 
wise. Some 30 percent of large corporations 
and 43 percent of small firms don’t use llb- 
eralized writeoff methods approved in 1954. 
Only 22 percent of the larger corporations 
and 37 percent of the smaller ones elected 
to use the additional first-year depreciation 
allowance enacted in 1958. 

The United States is investing about 4 per- 
cent of its gross national product in new 
machinery and equipment, while such for- 
elgn industrial powers as West Germany, 
Japan, and Belgium are spending 8 to 10 
percent of their GNP. 

Rev. William T. Hogan, S. J., director of 
Fordham University’s industrial economics 
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program, tells Steel that sound changes in 
our depreciation laws can reasonably lead 
to our investing 6 percent or more of GNP 
in new equipment. Mr. Peloubet adds that 
industry will boost its annual spending for 
machinery by at least $6 billion if a realistic 
reform bill is enacted. 

He contniues: “The question is not whether 
we can afford liberalized depreciation. It is, 
rather: whether we can afford our present 
outmoded system which is stifling economic 
growth, reducing incomes, and reducing em- 
ployment opportunities.” 

Machinery and Allied Products Institute 
president, Charles W. Stewart, says: “A major 
overhaul of the tax structure is absolutely 
a prerequisite to the continued health and 
growth of this country.” 

An overhaul of the depréciation regulations 
can come this summer if industry gets to 
work, 


Hospital Ship SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


OF MAINE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES! 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. SMITH of Maine. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
editorial appearing in the July 1, 1961, 
issue of the Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun 
on the Hope ship be placed in the Appen- 
dix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD because 
of its appropriate message. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Horx ror SOUTHEAST ASIA 

If you were standing by dockside in the 
harbor of Saigon, South Vietnam, now, in- 
stead of preparing to take a Fourth of July 
holiday, you would see a great white ship— 
one of America’s strongest weapons against 
communism in what are called the “emerg- 
ing” countries. 

In fact, this weapon is so powerful that its 
appearance in southeast Asia threw the Reds 
into a near panic. But before seeing how 
they reacted, what is this ship, and why do 
the Communists fear it? 

The vessel is the 15,000-ton Hope, a one- 
time hospital ship used in the Korean war. 
The man who raised $3.5 million to outfit 
and staff and maintain the ship for its cur- 
rent 1-year voyage is Dr. William B. Walsh, 
sort of a seagoing Thomas Dooley. 

With an expert rotating staff of doctors, 
nurses, and interns, working for half pay or 
no pay at all, this vessel in 9 months—it 
began its mercy tour at Indonesia—has 
treated 18,000 patients, performed 700 surgi- 
cal operations, and given nearly 15,000 labo- 
ratory tests and X-rays. More than that, the 
staf has helped train hundreds of doctors 
and nurses in Indonesia and South Vietnam. 

The impact has been tremendous in a part 
of the world where Westerners are either 
suspected, disliked, or hated. And because 
the Hope has been winning people to our 
side, the Communists have reacted violently- 
Ahead of the ship, they spread pro 
about strange experiments and antireligious 
practices in an effort to keep natives from 
going aboard. They put up placards in port 
saying, “If you go aboard the Hope, you won't 
come off alive.” 

But since the opposite has turned out to 
be true, the campaign has boomeranged. 
And if Congress or some wealthy U.S, foun- 
dations would take an interest in what the 
Hope is doing, the Navy has four more simi- 
lar ships that could be refitted and staffed 
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and sent to the countries where medical and 
health care is primitive, or lacking al- 
together. Why spend billions to reach the 
moon when for 1 percent of that sum we can 
reach, and win over, tens of millions of 
People on the cold war front? 


Cold War Illusion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD 


J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
night the Nation will receive a much 
Publicized and dramatically prepared 
report by the President on the status of 
the cold war. From the general ad- 
vance information available, it appears 
that the President will announce a firm 
Stand on Berlin to be accompanied by 
increased spending for defense. 

In anticipation of the President's mes- 
Sage I believe the Wall Street Journal 
has rendered a true public service in its 
effective summary of the administra- 
tion’s theories in the economic aspect of 
the cold war. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert this editorial 
into the Recor in the hope that it will 
attract the attention not only of the 
Members but taxpayers throughout the 
Country who are going to be asked to 

the burden of our present aimless 
foreign policy. The editorial is entitled 
Cold War Ilusion”: 
Coup War ILLUSION 

By accident or design, the administration's 
Tesponse to Berlin is building an impression 
of military preparedness, what with 
talk of calling up reserves, expanding the 
draft and adding billions to the already 

ed-up defense budget. 

All this emphasis on additional military 
Spending may leave some people perplexed. 
Defense, after all, has claimed some $400 

Alion in the past decade. What, one may 
Wonder, could possibly be overlooked with 
that sort of budgeting? 

40 if enormous new outlays are essential 
national security, one would expect cor- 
ding cutbacks in nonessential civilian 
Spending. That order of priority seems 
Plain. Instead, the administration is push- 
ing as hard as ever the argument that prac- 
Healt y every dollar the Government spends 
home is also a response to the cold-war 
allenge. 

Take education, for example. In less peril- 
in times, Government subsidy of schools 
0 scholars would be called a handout, 
A e and simple, and an unnecessary one 

boot. But ever since sputnik streaked 
vol the political horizon, Uncle Sam's in- 
wae in education has been urged as 
Ph ae the cold war. One result is the Na- 
8 Defense Education Act which, among 
ern things, hurls doctors of folklore and 
tert Slassblowers into the frontlines of 

© East-West conflict. 
tr Cold-war rhetoric also puts the farmer up 
ont. In calmer days, the fantastic glut of 
Dinan foodstuffs piled up at a cost of 

t ons would be proof that Federal subsidy 
pl agriculture had failed. Nowadays, sur- 
mitten are extolled as a great asset-—ammu- 

On for the “food-for-peace” giveaway. 
3 hard to find any civilian spending that 
olf up with a touch of patriotic 
ve drab, Highways, surely, are useful to 
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the military. All the more excuse then for 
pulling out the stops on a budget-breaking 
Interstate Highway System. Even cities and 
suburbs are said to play a role in the cold 
war. “Bright and orderly urban develop- 
ment,“ said Mr. Kennedy earlier this year, 
enhances the U.S. image abroad. Hence 
Congress could discover a patriotic as well 
as political motive for passing the adminis- 
tration’s $5.6 billion housing program. 

Thinking in terms of a U.S. image, there's 
no limit to the pleasing ways we can wage 
the cold war. Indeed, every Government 
program, for anything at all, supposedly, 
polishes the image by showing the re: 
of democratic government to people's needs. 
And every Federal dollar swells the gross 
national product which, as everyone knows, 
is the way we show the Soviets we can grow 
faster than they do. 

Certainly, the U.S. economy must grow 
vigorously to strengthen the Nation and 
provide a firm base for diplomatic and mili- 
tary policy over the long pull of the cold 
war. But that is precisely the point: Do- 
mestic welfare spending and political hand- 
outs, contrary to the claims of the spenders, 
actually weaken the economy and retard real 
growth. 

With a $3.9 billion Federal deficit just be- 
hind us and at least $5 billion of red ink 
immediately ahead, the administration is 
blithely piling up nonmilitary commitments 
that must eventually be bled from the econ- 
omy. Instead of easing the oppressive tax 
burden and forestalling another round of 
self-destructive inflation, the administration 
talks of higher taxes and lays the ground- 
work for inflation. 

That is surely putting luxury before neces- 
sity. For if there must be more guns, it is 
hardly justified to spread so thickly the but- 
ter of Federal handouts. In fact, austerity 
might be more in keeping with our tougher 
military stance. And the first luxury to be 
sacrificed ought to be the Illusion that the 
more Government spends, the stronger we 
become. 


The Smear Campaign Against America’s 
Health Institutions 


SPEECH 
* oF 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. CURTIS of Missouri. Mr, 
Speaker, I am placing in the Recorp an 
article written by George Sokolsky in 
which he raises this question of what 
is being gotten at in the investigations 
of the drug industry. 

I do not know the answer to Mr. Sokol- 
sky’s specific question but I can point 
to the fact that for several years now 
there has been an unremittent attack 
on all the institutions which comprise 
the great health care program we have 
in our society. 

The bitter attack against the doctors 
is surely obvious to everyone, except per- 
haps the doctors themselves who indi- 
vidually stand high in the eyes of the 
people in their own communities. Doc- 
tors as a group, however, particularly 
when they are in a medical society, are 
now viewed with popular suspicion as 
the result of the campaign of denigra- 
tion that has been going on. 

There has been a similar attack 
against our hospitals. A lesser attack, 
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but nonetheless an attack, against the 
nursing profession. The medical equip- 
ment profession has come in for its share 
of abuse. So has the drug industry. So 
has the health insurance industry—even 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 

All of this is most strange when we 
realize that never has a society been 
blessed with such progress in the health 
field as has ours and that progress can 
be attributed primarily to the institu- 
tions that comprise the health field. 

I suspect that once we defeat em- 
phatically the attempts to socialize our 
health institutions we will no longer be 
subjected to this organized campaign of 
denigration. Or if we lose and the at- 
tempts are successful, then, too, the 
campaign of vilification will cease and 
we will then be subjected to the big 
brother propaganda the other way of 
how good everything is. 

One of the dangers of the planned 
campaign to vilify American institu- 
tions lies in the fact that America prog- 
resses through self-criticism and in our 
resentment against criticism out of con- 
text we may swing in the opposite di- 
rection to resent any criticism. This we 
should never do. Of course there are a 
great many things that can be done to 
improve our medical profession, our hos- 
pitals, our nurses, our drug industries, 
our insurance programs—and these 
things should be identified and done. 
Let us get on with the constructive 
criticism in context and silence with 
facts and arguments and deeds those 
who are seeking to destroy the good 
rather than to promote progress. 

The article follows: 

SMEAR CAMPAIGN AGAINST AMERICA’s HEALTH 
INSTITUTIONS 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

It is difficult quite to understend what 
Senator KEFAUVER is getting at in his in- 
vestigation of the drug industry. If it is 
prices that he seeks to regulate, then why 
not regulate all prices of goods. If he objects 
to labels and trade names, he makes a mis- 
take because sensible folks not only demand 
original labels when they buy a medicine but 
get to know it by name of the bottle. The 
day when the doctor scrawls in Latin, so 
that no one can read what he says, not even 
the pharmacist, is over. We want to know 
what it is that goes into us. Also there is 
the advantage of not taking the wrong medi- 
cine, the killer instead of the healer, 

Senator KEFAUVER, in a previous investiga- 
tion, gave the impression that he was bring- 
ing the underworld to the surface. It was 
exciting to watch Frank Costello testfy be- 
fore a television camera. When that investi- 
gation was over, the underworld was still 
in business, as potent as ever, pushing heroin 
as actively as possible; organized vice con- 
tinued to compete with private immoral 
persons; graft in public office became in- 
creasingly scientific. Precisely what Senator 
Keravuver accomplished by his crime investi- 
gation is not clear. He dropped the whole 
business. 

Now, since December 1959, he has been 
going after the legitimate drug business. He 
does not claim that any of these companies 
are engaged in illegal practices. No one is 
sent to prison as a result of this investiga- 
tion. Nothing is being done to stop manu- 
facturers from spending millions of dollars 
for research. It is therefore difficult to dis- 
cover precisely what the Senator seeks to 
accomplish. 

I have gone through the material 
diligently seeking to discover why I have to 
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take expensive pills when I feel so good and 
can do twice as much work as I used to do. 
The senatorial committee’s reports do not 
help me at all. In fact, I find much of their 
information to be baby stuff, uninformative 
and not very helpful. Of course, drugs are 
expensive; so are tombstones. 

Recently, when my secretary was dying, all 
sorts of isotopes were used and I presumed 
that they cost a lot of money. The total 
bill was enormous. But if one of the isotopes 
could have saved her life, it would have been 
cheap at any price. 

Nowhere is so much done for the sick as 
in this country and tt is done mostly by pri- 
vate pharmaceutical companies that spend 
their money on research and then on pro- 
moting the drug. Much of this expenditure 
may be wasted because the research does 
not prove out. However, one success may 
save thousands of human lives and how 
much is a life worth? 

Furthermore, there is danger in what 
Senator Kerauver is doing. Patients and 
their families lose confidence in particular 
drugs that get front page attention because 
they are played up at a committee hearing. 
I know that nobody several years ago sur- 
vived the series of illnesses that I had, but 
I have survived and am more active than 
ever. Iam amused by friends who come up 
to me to say: “How wonderful you look, but 
do you feel as well as you look?“ Sure, and 
I am doing more work. > 

And if someone tells me that the medi- 
cines I carry about me are expensive, I must 
laugh, particularly when I read circulars ad- 
vertising graves. I would rather pay for a 
medicine than a grave any day. So what 
is the complaint? 


The Maritime Industry Strike 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. BUTLER, Mr. President, there 
have been developments in the news of 
late vitally affecting the American mari- 
time industry. In her usual cogent and 
clear-headed way, Helen Delich Bentley, 
the maritime editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, has outlined these developments. 

In an article on June 19, Mrs. Bentley 
discussed the basic issue behind the 
maritime strike, that is, the desire by 
the unions to make more jobs available 
for their members. 

On July 1, she discussed a proposal 
of one maritime union—the 21-percent 
conditional package agreement and its 
opposition by a shipowners’ group as 
ruinous to the unsubsidized portion of 
the American maritime industry. 

I recommend both of these articles to 
my colleagues and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have them printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

BEHIND THE SHIPPING STRIKE 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

The basic issue behind the current nation- 
wide maritime strike is the desire by the 
unions to make more jobs available for their 
members. 
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The unions feel the gradual deterioration 
of the American merchant marine first of 
all as a matter of job openings. The Mari- 
time Administration sald on Friday only 941 
American-flag ships are on the active list. 
The privately owned list consists of only 
896. In 1950, the American merchant ma- 
rine totaled 1,208 deep sea ships. 

Although job availability is the basic 
issue, it has been presented in so many ways 
by the five unions involved that it has made 
the current negotiations among the most 
complex ever to exist in a shipping strike. 

The one method on which all are agreed 
is to organize foreign-flag ships, particularly 
those termed “runaway,” so their standards 
could be raised to par with American vessels, 
which then could compete more readily. 
Also, if they are organized, American seamen 
could be placed aboard these ships. 

In addition, the National Maritime Union 
wants a 30-hour workweek established with 
the 10 hours deducted from the regular 40 
to be paid back in time off rather than actual 
wages. Thus other members would work 
during all of the 10 hours off with pay. 

The Masters, Mates and Pilots Association 
has proposed both that all of the officers on 
every ship be rotated after every trip, and 
that the vacation time of the master and 
chief mate be extended. Here, again, there 
would be new openings for unemployed 
union members. 

Similar proposals come from the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association and the 
American Radio Association. 

The issue of job availability is extremely 
complex; much more involved than a simple 
battle of increased wages and fringe benefits. 

The means by which more jobs are sought 
involve international agreements, court de- 
cisions, Congress, Government subsidies, and 
a power struggle between the two powerful 
heads of the unlicensed seamen’s unions. 

The push for foreign-flag ships involves 
international agreements between the U.S. 
Government and the countries of Panama, 
Honduras, and Liberia. In addition,’ Paul 
Hall, head of the Seafarers International 
Union, said Thursday he intends to go after 
those registered in Greece, Britain, and Nor- 
way, if they are American owned. 

The unions claim there are some 450 
“runaway” ships registered in the PanHon- 
Lib clique that have been transferred to 
these countries with the permission of the 
Departments of Defense, State, and Com- 
merce. The unions want control of these 
ships for their members. 

The shipowners say they cannot negotiate 
for foreign-flag ships and have balked at 
talking about anything else as long as this 
issue is on the table. Since Government 
agencies have approved of the transfer-out 
of these particular vessels, it appears a little 
difficult for the Department of Labor to 
order the shipowners to envelop them in the 
current bargaining sessions. 

In addition, court cases are pending on 
the efforts of American unions to organize 
such ships when they touched these shores. 

The National Labor Relations Board has 
said it has jurisdiction over certain of these 
foreign-flag ships, but that ruling also is 
being disputed through legal channels. 

Hall says that owners of 263 American 
ships have already agreed with his union 
to permit it to go ahead and organize the 
foreign ships owned by them. The number 
of foreign ships involved is said by the union 
to be 40. This figure also has been ques- 
tioned. At the same time, some of these 
owners have placed a different interpretation 
on the clause to organize“ than have Hall 
and the National Committee for Maritime 
Bargaining, of which he is the behind-the- 
scene boss. 

What will come out of that 263-ship 
agreement for 1 year remains to be seen. 
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There is some speculation that the hard 
drive to encompass foreign-fiag ships in the 
current agreements rises from the fear that 
many of the present American-flag ships 
might follow the trend to foreign registry 
because of the increasing costs of operation 
and rising difficulties in obtaining cargo. 

Only two-fifths, or about 20,000, of the 
jobs on American-flag ships are subsidized— 
the subsidy privilege being limited to vessels 
plying regular scheduled routes, The other 
30,000 positions are paid for by the private 
owners mainly operating bulk carrier-type— 
ore and oil—vessels. This is one of the 
reasons why Hall is endeavoring to have ex- 
tended the current subsidy program to take 
in all American-flag ships. None of his ships 
is subsidized. 

But at the same time, the other unions 
are concerned about the rising pressure in 
Washington to cut down on the subsidy 
payments to the American merchant marine. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936 says 
that if subsidy money is ever withheld from 
a shipowner which has an agreement with 
the representative maritime agency, that 
shipowner can immediately transfer to for- 
eign registry without any permission from 
the Government, 

These shipowners would simply have to go 
through the admiralty routine of changing 
their ships from United States to Liberian 
or British registry. 

Most of the other ships which the unions 
now are trying to take over have had to ob- 
tain permission from the Maritime Adminis- 
tration before they could transfer out. 

It is known that the subsidized ship- 
owners have had this escape clause pointed 
out to them in their current private ses- 
sions concerning the union demand of con- 
trol of the American-owned foreign vessels. 
Therefore, it is not only present foreign-flag 
owners who are involved in the struggle to 
keep the runaway ships free. 

The Government subsidy money for op- 
erating the freighters and passenger liners 
on the scheduled routes is budgeted at $182 
million. All of the unlicensed men on these 
ships belong to Joe Curran’s National Mari- 
time Union. The ARA, MEBA, and MMPA 
hold the other jobs on most of the ships, 
although there also is the Brotherhood of 
Marine Officers on the American Export 
Lines vessels. 

Of the total operating differential, about 
84 percent is said to go to wages of the sea- 
men to make up the difference between for- 
eign and American scales. Since these ships 
have 20,000 jobs aboard, it means that about 
$7,500 is paid toward each position aboard 
ship annually. At the present time, at least 
two men work at each job aboard ship dur- 
ing a year, and in many cases, three or four- 
This means the subsidy payment is split that 
many ways. 

Supporters of the subsidy point out that & 
great deal of the operating differential money 
is recaptured by the Government through 
taxes of all sorts as well as through an actual 
payback required by the 1936 act if net 
profits exceed 10 percent on the part of the 
company. 

If Curran's 30-hour workweek were grant- 
ed, wage costs of the unlicensed seamen on 
these ships would be increased by 25 percent, 
which would come out of the taxpayers 
pockets since most of the NMU members man 
subsidized ships. 

Hall is adamant against the 30-hour week 
going into effect because he knows that his 
privately operated companies cannot afford 
it. Yet, he would have to gain the same for 
his members sooner or later. Such an in- 
crease might persuade some of the ship OP 
erators contracted with the SIU to switch 
registry. 

Hall has said privately that the entire 
issue of foreign registry and subsidies 15 
going to have to be settled in Washington, 
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because they also involve tax payments of 
American industries which have invested 
abroad. Meanwhile, however, he does not in- 
tend to sit idly by and let Curran take away 
the STU's power. 

Curran has succeeded in weaning away the 
masters, Mates, and Pilots Association from 
Hall’s national committee for maritime bar- 
gaining. The deck officers claim publicly 
they are neutral, but it is known they are 
working hand-in-glove with the NMU now 
just as they were openly with the SIU a week 
earlier. Curran promised to deliver the 
MMPA from the NCMB 10 days ago, and did 
80. 
For years the maritime industry has felt 
that if all the contracts could be negotiated 
at the same time, it would be simple to reach 
an agreement simultaneously rather than 
the usual “whip-sawing" that caused such 
intense rivalry at each separate negotiation 
time 


Tramifications—stemming from one basic is- 
Sue—that even the Federal mediators and 
the Secretary of Labor are frustrated and 
confused. 
MARITIME SETUP Hir—Report on LABOR RE- 
LATIONS TERMS Ir ARCHAIC 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

New Tonk. July 8.—Labor relations in the 
Maritime industry were described as 
“archaic” by the Presidential Board of In- 
quiry in a confidential memorandum to 
President Kennedy. 

That report became public property today 
as the Attorney General's office used it to 
Press for the full 80-day Taft-Hartley Act 


injunction to keep ships moving while fur- 


ther attempts are made to settle the patch- 
work of disputes. 

The three-man board, composed of three 
or the best known experts in labor rela- 
tions, was established by the President to 
investigate the nationwide maritime strike 
and to try to settle the complex strike so 
Mr. Kennedy wouldn't have to resort to the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Their initial report was 
Made public last Monday when the tempo- 
rary restraining order was called for to get 
shipping underway. 

PROBE DEMANDED 

Their use of the word “archaic” was con- 
curred in by the head of one of the four 
Major management groups, who said he was 
Soing to demand that Congress investigate 
Maritime bargaining and the pressures ap- 
Plied, resulting in “ridiculous settlements, 
80 that the demise of the American mer- 
chant marine is inevitable.” 

Paul St. Sure, president of the Pacific 

time Association, said the maritime in- 
dustry has become so out of hand that 
Congress must intervene and Set up rules 
for future bargaining, perhaps along the 
lines of the Railway Labor Act for the rail- 
Toad industry. 

St. Sure also described the existing sit- 
Uation as “the worst instance of whipsaw- 
ing” the industry has ever faced and that 

© past 3 weeks of negotiations have been 
nothing but a “shambles.” 

The “whipsawing” in the industry is 

because this was the year manage- 
ment was going to stick ther and bar- 
Bain together and the were going to 
do the same. 


COMPLAINTS RECALLED 
In the past they have complained because 
the contracts expired at different times, with 
© result that each union wanted more 
the other received before it would sign. 
At least, they usually managed to settle 
Without too much difficulty. 
piaui year, with all the unions negotiating 
2 y. none has wanted to settle 
or fear the next would gain something more. 


Instead, the current dispute has so many 
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The best example of this was illustrated 
in court yesterday when a telephonic com- 
munication from Joseph Curran, president of 
the National Maritime Union, was intro- 
duced. It stated that Curran had notified 
States Marine Lines he was withdrawing his 
agreement with that company because he 
felt States Marine had granted the Marine 
Engineers Beneficial Association something 
better in a later settlement. 

States Marine was part of the American 
Merchant Marine Institutes bargaining com- 
mittee in the NMU settlement, announced 
June 30 and signed July 3. 

The steamship line decided to negotiate 
separately with MEBA in order to assure con- 
tinued operations of its ships after expira- 
tion of the 10- or 80-day cooling-off period, 
depending on what the Federal court does. 
Therefore, States Marine negotiated alone 
with this union, accepting terms it had 
agreed to with the Pacific Maritime Associa- 
tion and the Max Harrison group. 

Curran's real reason for objecting is that 
he doesn’t like MEBA. His rebuff is believed 
to be directed more at the union than at the 
steamship company, which is in the middle. 

The Presidential Board described the 
situation in its private memorandum as fol- 
lows: 

“This situation has presented a complex 
and confused list of issues and disputes be- 
tween labor and management, But, by vir- 
tue of the organization of the industry, it 
has presented much more than that. 

INTENSE RIVALRY 


“Much of the difficulty has come from the 
intense rivalry among the five unions in- 
volved and from the differences in the eco- 
nomie interests of the various employer-or- 
ganizations. This has resulted in a highly 
tense, bitter, and emotional atmosphere on 
both sides of the table and on each side of 
the table. N 

“It is not an atmosphere conducive to 
orderly discussion and bargaining and is one 
of the reasons for the archaic labor relations 
in the industry.” 

This background explains why Federal 
Judge J. Sylvester Ryan also has had a dif- 
ficult time ascertaining all the facts and 
trying to determine how much of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine remains unsettled 
without contracts and whether an emergency 
truly exists. 

Except for Hawali, the shipowners pri- 
vately have conceded from the beginning 
that it's a sad criterion, but even if all 
American-flag ships stopped sailing, there 
would be no emergency as far as supplies 
and trade to the United States are concerned. 
The American merchant marine has become 
unimportant, carrying only 10 percent of the 
country’s foreign trade.” 

LAWS CITED 

Cabotage laws permit only American-flag 
ships to sail between the U.S. mainland and 
Hawail, Puerto Rico, and Alaska as well as 
between U.S, ports, These services are re- 
ferred to as domestic operations. 

Puerto Rican service was never completely 
halted because the Sea-Land Service Co, was 
not on strike. 

St. Sure and Harrison, as representatives 
of two groups of shipowners with some 400 
ships, were critical of the package settle- 
ment between the NMU and the institute 
as being too high for the unsubsidized por- 
tion of the industry particularly, and too 
high if the American flag is to continue 
to operate on the high seas. 

Most of the institute’s members are sub- 
sidized operators, subject to Government 
regulations and pressures. These pressures 
are known to have been brought to bear by 
the Presidential Board of Inquiry, headed by 
David L. Cole, although no one will admit 
it to this today. 
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DENIALS ISSUED 


This became obvious when quiet denials 
were issued following the press announce- 
ment that the bulk of the 21%-percent 
package was to be borne by the American 
taxpayer as far as the subsidized lines were 
concerned, 

The administration's telephone lines were 
busy to the New York sessions 
because of the emphasis on the cost to the 
taxpayer. 

Prior to these settlements, the Institute 
estimated that each of the 20,000 subsidized 
jobs on the 300 subsidized American-flag 
ships was costing the taxpayers about $8,400 
annually. Add the “package” costs to this 
and the figure will approach $10,000 for each 
of the subsidized jobs, 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
the Government is obligated to pick up the 
tab for the added costs in collective bargain- 
ing, if they are “fair and reasonable.” The 
definition of “fair and reasonable" has never 
been challenged, although the subsidized 
operators in the past have indicated they 
were forced by Government agents to grant 
the union demands, 

The same situation is reported to prevail 
in the current negotiations. 

An interesting sidelight to the recent con- 
troversy is the fact that on many of the 
ships, such as the SS America and dry car- 
go freighters falling within the subsidy 
realm, the crews were kept aboard and paid 
by the companies even though they would 
not sail the ships. 

Even the International Longshoremen's - 
Association objected to this because their 
men were losing money by not working 
cargoes on these “strikebound” ships. 

One NMU official put it this way: It's 
historical that strikers stay on the ships and 
live on company backs.” 

The tanker companies which agreed to the 
same “package” operate primarily in domes- 
tic trades and, therefore, do not face foreign 
competition on these runs, Most of their 
ships which sall foreign waters are operating 
under flags of other nationalities becaluse the 
owners say they cannot compete otherwise 
with the American-scale of wages. 

QUESTIONS IGNORED 


Curran ignored press questions to Cole 
about the cost to the taxpayers and the Gov- 
ernment. Curran remarked afterward that 
it really wasn't anybody's business what it 
was costing the taxpayer. 

The Institute and tanker owners settled 
along the same lines as the American Radio 
Association and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots. These unions also agreed to permit the 
foreign-flag question to be handled in the 
future by a committee to be named by the 
Administration, although foreign-flag ships 
had been regarded by Curran for years as 
the No. 1 concern of American maritime 
unions, 

This is another issue between these three 
unions and the Seafarers International 
Union and Marine Engineers. Both of the 
latter unions man some subsidized ships, 
but their unsubsidized portion is far greater. 
Therefore, they have continued to insist on 
the right to organize foreign-fiag ship 
owned by Americans because they feel that 
more of the unsubsidized will have to resort 
to foreign flags registry to continue to op- 
erate. 

Their analysis of the decline of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine over the years has 
shown a 1-percent decrease in ships for every 
1-percent increase gained in wages and 
fringe benefits. 

PREDICTION MADE 


These unions like the two groups of ship- 
owners predict the American-flag fleet is on 
its way out unless Congress takes firm action 
to stop the decline They also have insisted 
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on changes in Washington, which the exist- 
ing subsidized lines and Curran do not want. 
They have their own labor-management 
committee in the Nation's Capital and be- 
lieve it is doing a satisfactory job. 

But the SIU-MEBA interests want all 
existing legislation revised and have de- 
manded as one of their conditions of settle- 
ment a 5-cent dally per-man contribution 
by the companies toward a fund to support 
this goal in Washington. 

The companies which have agreed to this 
demand are principally those which feel that 
drastic changes must be made by Congress 
if the American merchant marine is not to 
disappear except for those subsidized ships. 

St. Sure maintained that shipping today 
is far from a private business, and therefore, 
the Government should intervene and halt 
the whipsawing in order to halt the decline. 


SITUATION APPRAISED 


He declared: 

1. American ships are built in American 
yards with the aid of Government construc- 
tion subsidies or under Government mort- 
gage insurance. The few that aren't belong 
to the giant oll corporations and are to be 
used on domestic runs. 

2. American dry cargo and passenger ships 
operating profitably are doing so under op- 
erating subsidy differential programs. 

3. Government regulations control the 
steamship lines trading abroad and belong- 
ing to conferences. 

4. Government regulations control domes- 
tic operations. 

5. Government regulations control the 
standards on all ships. 

6. The Departments of State, Commerce, 
Treasury, and Defense all had direct inter- 
ests in the American merchant marine. 

Therefore, he concluded that perhaps it 
was time that the Government took over 
completely or set the rules for collective 
bargaining so the remainder could continue 
to function privately. 

Harrison predicted that soon all that 
would remain would be the subsidized and 
protected operators provided they are per- 
mitted to continue to boost costs for the 
industry as they have in the past. 


Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the 
Liberation of Spain 


SPEECH 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, on 
this the 25th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Spain, I take this opportunity to 
salute the Spanish people as friends and 
allies in the great struggle of our time, 
resistance to communism. Spain has 
become a valuable partner of the West 
in its struggle against the Communist 
East. Some of our most important air- 
bases are located in Spain and their very 
existence aids in keeping the peace. The 
deterrent of an effective strategic Air 
Force has long prevented the Communist 
world from indulging in new adventures. 

It is significant that on this the 25th 
anniversary of Spain’s liberation that 
she is embarked on an economic revitali- 
zátion which will enable her to break 
out of her post World War II isolation 
and embark on a program of worldwide 
economic activity. 


“Spanish people well. 
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Nowhere can be found people who are 
more genuinely receptive to Americans 
than the Spanish people. They dis- 
played true friendship and a real desire 
to welcome visiting Americans. On my 
visits to Spain, I have always come away 
with the feeling that I would like to re- 
turn and this can be attributed to the 
wonderful qualities of the Spanish peo- 
ple. 

They are not only imbued with a 
Strong desire for friendship with this 
country but they have always displayed 
a fierce resistance to Godless commu- 
nism. 

They long ago clearly saw what we, 
and the rest of the world, had to pain- 
fully recognize through the light of ex- 
perience that communism is evil by its 
very nature, and that communism was 
but a cause to veil the plans for world 
domination by the Soviet Union. 

So, today, let us wish Spain and the 
As they celebrate 
the 25th anniversary of their liberation 
let us wish them continued peace and 
real prosperity. The culture of Spain 
and their contributions to the develop- 
ment of our hemisphere were long part 
of our common heritage. We renew that 
feeling of mutual destiny as we join 
thanks in our mutual determination that 
the world will not be engulfed by Soviet 
communism. 


Is Plymouth Rock Safe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, early in 
July Dr, Denson Franklin, one of the 
Nation's great Methodist ministers, de- 
livered a sermon which emphasizes 
America’s heritage more than any ser- 
mon I have ever heard. Dr. Franklin 
is now pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in Birmingham, Ala., but he 
served for many years as pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in my home- 
town of Gadsden. He is a great preacher 
and a great American and I hope that 
all of my colleagues will read his ser- 
mon which is entitled “Is Plymouth Rock 
Safe?” a 

Following is the sermon delivered on 
July 2, 1961, by Dr. Benson Franklin 
at the First Methodist Church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: 

Is PLYMOUTH Rock SAFE? 
(Delivered by Dr. Denson N. Franklin, 

Pirst Methodist Church, Birmingham, 

Ala., Sunday morning, July 2, 1961— 

2 lesson: Proverbs 22: 28; Psalm 

A few years ago, an interesting story ap- 
peared in the newspapers of New England. 
The incident which caused much publicity 
was the arrest of a college student charged 
with attempting to chip a plece off that ven- 
erable and sacred relic, Plymouth Rock. 
Brought before the judge he was promptly 
punished for his crime. One writer in re- 
ferring to this occurrence asked the ques- 
tion, Is Plymouth Rock safe? That is a very 
good question which has far deeper mean- 
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ing than one may comprehend. Is Plymouth 
Rock safe? 

In 1948 I had the wonderful privilege of 
visiting Plymouth Rock. Four of us hired 
a cab in Boston to make the trip. The cab- 
bie assured us that he could drive us any- 
where on Cape Cod, that he knew every back 
road and trail. There were several places 
we wished to go, and he convinced us that he 
was the man. Not too much time had 
passed before we discovered the fact, to our 
dismay, that he knew nothing of the country 
outside Boston. We asked for directions a 
dozen times after he had taken some short 
cuts and had gotten lost. One member of 
the party was so disturbed and upset that 
at first he would not leave the cab after we 
reached Plymouth. When we drove up to 
the ancient landmark, this member of the 
party said, “Oh, nshaw. Just an old rock.” 
He was right. That was all—just an old 
rock—but what history hovers about. What 
power it generates in the minds and hearts of 
men. What a sacred shrine. It was a cold 
early spring day. The cold blast of the At- 
lantic Ocean poured into the bay and into 
our faces to chill us. Yet that added color 
to the scene. It must have been such a 
stormy day that these men of faith and cour- 
age of 1620 came from the sea to seek the 
shelter of a new land. I was literally thrilled 
by the thought of it. My whole body tingled 
with excitement as I laid my hand upon 
the rock. I could see these noble men and 
women of the past as they scrambled ashore 
with hope alive and with the joy of expec- 
tation. Just another rock? Not on your 
life. That rock is symbolic of a way of life. 
That rock is symbolic of an attitude. It is 
sacred because it represents something far 
greater than this preacher can put into 
words. It's impossible to measure its 
height, depth, width and breadth because of 
what it represents. Is Plymouth Rock 


‘safe? That is a question which deserves 


consideration in this 20th century. 

The text in Proverbs has reference to the 
ancient boundary lines. This is discussed 
at length in Deuteronomy, the 19th chap- 
ter. Hedges and walls were used only to 
enclose gardens. The boundaries of land 
and property in general were marked by 
stones. As these might easily be removed, 
special laws were made to stop this dis- 
honest practice. So the writer of Proverbs 
was giving emphasis to this law—"Remove 
not the ancient landmark, which thy fathers 
have set“ But how well it applies to Amer- 
lea today. Plymouth Rock is an ancient 
boundary stone of democracy. It marks the 
line across which no foe shall pass. It en- 
closes the democratic principles which make 
a free nation and a free people. It is the 
stone which our forefathers set up. It must 
not be removed. Let's not molest it or tam- 
per with it, but keep it sacred as the boun- 
dary marker of our civilization. 

The psalmist also was concerned with the 
loss of the basic foundations when he cried, 
“If the foundations be destroyed, what can 
the righteous do?“ 

When we think of Plymouth Rock, we 
remember our American heritage and the 
great tradition of which we are justly proud. 
It is the rock of our American heritage- 

Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, president of Boston 
University, wrote a book in 1939 entitled. 
“The American Canon”. Over these 22 years 
I have, time and again, turned to this book 
for reference. In it Dr. Marsh refers to cer- 
tain American writings which have taken 
their place in our history next to the Bible- 
After the Bible these writings play an im- 
portant role because they reveal the very 
nature and spirit of this new land. They 
sum up the genius of America. Dr. Marsh 
draws a parallel between these writings 
which are, of course, secular and the Holy 
Bible which is our spiritual guide. Let me 
quote: 

“J. The genesis of American democracy 18 
in the Mayflower Compact. In the begin- 
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ning was the Pilgrim colony with that posi- 
tive, original, social compact which is the 
legitimate source of government. 

“2, Our exodus is in the Declaration. of 
Independence. That immortal document 
marks the going out of the American people 
from tyrannical bondage to the promise 
land of liberty and self-government. 

3. Our book of the law is the Constitution 
of the United States. The counterpart of 
the Mosaic Ten Commandments in the polit- 
ical history of America is our Bill of Rights, 
the first 10 amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States. The Ten Command- 
ments of the Old Testament uttered their 
thou shalt not's to individuals. In our 
American 10 commandments, the American 
People say thou shalt not’s to thelr Govern- 
ment. 

4. We have our major and minor proph- 
ecies, the greatest of them being George 
W. n's Farewell Address. Both as a 
foretelling and forthtelling document, that 
thundering prophecy bears a relation to the 
American people comparable to the utter- 
ances of Isaiah and Jeremiah to the Hebrew 
People. 

5. Our national psalms are not numerous; 
but in spite of the fact that it is made the 
butt of ridicule and shallow criticism, the 
Star-s ed Banner bears a relation to our 
national feeling not unlike that which the 
greatest of the Psalms of David bore to the 
Teeling of the people who first sang them. 

6. The gospel of true Americanism was 
Spoken by the saviour of America. I refer 
to Abraham Lincoln’s Second Inaugural Ad- 
dress. It was good news when first it was 
uttered; it is good news still. 

7. We have our epistles, the test of 
them all being the last article written by 
Woodrow Wilson. It will endure as long as 
Our present system endures, the vision and 
the judgment of the man who possessed the 
Clearest insight and the first analytical mind 
of any national leader in the history of 

rica. 

These seven writings, according to Dr. 
Marsh, constitute the American canon. This 
is our heritage. We must guard this canon 
With our lives, and we must guard these 
Writings with our attitudes as well. 

In the magazine, the Philadelphia Police- 
Woman, there appeared an article deploring 
the ignorance of our generation concerning 
Our history. Floyd Starr, who worked with 
boys in Michigan, refused to believe that this 
ignorance was general, so he conducted an 
examination among his 40 boys. He asked 
Who was President of the United States 
during the War Between the States. Six 
Said Thomas Jefferson; four, Andrew Jack- 
Son; several said Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
nly two sald Abraham Lincoln. 

1 We need to burn into each generation the 
portance of our heritage and the funda- 
mentals of our sacred writings. We cannot 
Save Plymouth Rock unless we can save the 
respect of our heritage. 
ti first foundation stone of America is 
me on work. We have been a people 
© haye believed that honest work was 
Sacred. We have through the years believed 
t man and God working together can 
„ulld a new world, With Paul we have said, 
or we are workers together with God.“ 
— where has this hard work brought us 
a people and what has it given us? 
in te, United States is the richest country 
9 World. Though our continent con- 
eae only 6 percent of the world’s phys- 
we area and 79 percent of its population, 
5 Produce almost half of the commodities 
au We use 21 percent of the world’s 
ge 33 percent of all railroads are ours, 36 
ERA VA Of the coal, 60 percent of telegraphs 
of the ebenes. 60 percent of the oil and gas, 
ez © motor cars. All this comes not only 

Wi natural resources but from hard work. 
to Villam Hiram Faulks has written a sequel 
S “Sunset and Evening Star“ on the im- 

rtauce of vision and work— 
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“Sunset and morning star, 
And one clear call to give, 
And may there be no clouding of the sky 
When I go forth to live. 


“But such a glow, as shining seems ablaze, 
Too full for shade or night, 
When that which drew from out the sun's 
vast rays 
Bursts into light. 


“Daylight and morning bell 
And after that to work, 
And may there be no soft and subtle spell 
To make me shirk. 


“For though into the maze of toil and strife 
My tasks may set my way, 
I hope to meet my Master life to life 
As I shall live this day.” 


Let's not seek a soft, easy way out of our 
tasks and responsibilities, for by work we 
have bullt a nation, by work we will main- 
tain it. We cannot save Plymouth Rock un- 
less we save the importance of work. 

It is the rock of regard for the individual. 
When we think of Plymouth Rock, we think 
of the respect, the regard for the individual 
which has always been a part of our Amer- 
ican life. Every man, regardless of race, 
color, creed, is important. Anything less is 
not good Americanism., Everyone is given a 
right to his opinions, and we have a right to 
disagree with him, but not to burn him at 
the stake because we disagree, Name calling 
and blanket condemnation is not giving the 
individual the respect which he deserves. . 

Eric Johnston when he was president of 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce said: “We 
talk about building bridges of brotherhood 
around the world in answer to the Com- 
munist pretensions, and that's a splendid 
vision. But brotherhood begins on a man- 
to-man basis at home and not on a man-to- 
man basis across the oceans. Without that 
footing it is idle talk and an empty vision.” 

The importance of the individual Is one of 
the boundary markers of America. It must 
never be otherwise. 

Then there is a third foundation stone, the 
recognition of the opinions of others. We 
may not agree with them, we may heartily 
disagree with them, but they have a right 
to express their opinions. Criticism is a part 
of the growth of this Nation of ours. J. B. 
Priestly points out the fact that our citizen 
should be like the woman married to her 
husband. She will cease to do everything 
but one thing, and that is to criticize him, to 
develop him. So we must point out those 
things which are wrong and express our- 
selves, 

But, in turn, we must be very careful 
about trying to label everybody who dis- 
agrees with us. When I was a student in 
college, any person who had any different 
concept of theology from ours was called a 
modernist, It didn't matter what he be- 
lieved at all, He might have been even more 
orthodox than the others. Nevertheless if 
we disagreed with his position, he was called 
a modernist. This is the way things were 
done back in the early thirties. Now and 
then a pulpit was denied a preacher because 
the word got out that he was a modernist. 

So in this day we label men Fascists or we 
label them Communists if their position is 
different from ours. We need to be careful 
here, for in the panic of name-calling, we 
lose our heads and this may cause us to lose 
our Nation, Somebody said, “If you can keep 
your head when all men around you are los- 
ing theirs—then you do not understand the 
situation.” This is the way of panic and 
frustration. 

A friend of mine who was a chaplain in the 
Armed Forces took from the body of a Ger- 
man soldier a diary. He had it translated. 
When I was visiting in his home, I spent 


some time reading it. It is a masterpiece. 


This noncommissioned officer cared for the 
needs of his colonel. He told about great 
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victories and then the turn of the tide of the 
war. Finally the Allies landed on the shores 
of France and he tells of the change of atti- 
tude of the German soldiers, how they started 
grumbling and fussing and then finally how 
they stampeded, One night they rushed the 
house where some of the officers were and 
tried to kill them. He wrote in his diary, “I 
know now that the German Army will be 
defeated, because we have lost our discipline. 
We have lost our heads. We sre getting mad 
with each other, and we are more interested 
in killing each other than we are in de- 
stroying our enemy,” Ei 

Does this tell us something? We need to 
be careful of the labels we give other people. 
We need to recognize their right to their 
opinion and our right to disagree with them. 

There is another foundation stone, and 
that is the respect for sacred symbols. How 
we need to study again these symbols which 
are so sacred to us in our American life. 
The fiag, for instance, how we love our flag. 
When we see her flying in the breeze, we 
recognize her to be above everything else 
in our lives. 

A missionary who was in the Philippines 
tells of an experience which he witnessed 
in a little seaside community when the 
Japanese landed there. The soldiers came 
up and summoned all the people of the com- 
munity to the schoolhouse. They stood in 
the schoolyard about the flagpole. Flying 
there was the flag of the Philippine Islands 
and right under it, the American flag. The 
Japanese soldiers ordered the little Filipino 
schoolteacher to lower the American flag 
and raise the Japanese flag. He wouldn't do 
it. He said, “Although I am a citizen of the 
Philippines, this American fiag has brought 
so many wonderful things to my country, I 
respect it. I will not lower it.” So they 
shot him on the spot and he fell at the foot 
of the flagpole. A Japanese soldier stepped 
forward and lowered the American flag. It 
settled on the body of the Filipino school- 
teacher and his blood soaked through the 
American flag. Said this missionary stand- 
ing with the group, “When I saw that, the 
flag became more sacred than ever tome. A 
man of another nation, a nation which had 
benefited by America’s kindness, was willing 
to die for that flag, and it became even more 
sacred to me.” 

Yes, we love the flag. When we see her 
flying, we remind ourselves that the Ameri- 
can flag does not represent any administra- 
tion, it does not represent any court action, 
it does not represent any party, it does not 
represent any political philosophy—but it 
does represent our freedom and our right to 
have an administration, a political party, 
and our own opinion. So, we thank God 
this morning for the freedom which is ours, 
which is expressed in our flag. 

We need to inform ourselves on our 
America. As Paul said, “Study to show thy- 
self approved unto God, a workman that 
needeth not to be ashamed, rightly dividing 
the word of truth.” 

We need to study again these things which 
are sacred to us in America. For instance, 
we face communism today, This great tide, 
the Red tide, is sweeping the earth. We 
know we have something to overcome com- 
munism, something to drive this tide back, 
We have something to help other people to 
freedom and a new way of life. But we need 
to know what communism is. You say, “I 
am against communism.” Do you know 
what communism is? Do you know any- 
thing about Marxism? Do you know about 
these theories? Do you know about the 
birth and the background of communism? 
Do you know what communism believes? Do 
you know what communism is trying to do? 
We need to know what communism is. I 
have a book on which I rely, “What We Must 
Know About Communism,” by Drs. Harry 
Allen and Bonaro Overstreet, These good 
American citizens polnt out exactly what 
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communism is and what it is trying to do, 
They help us to open our minds to our re- 
sponsibility in this day. Yes, we do need to 
inform ourselves. 

But above everything else, a foundation 
stone which we cannot lose is reverence for 
religion. In a sense we have been talking 
about religion all the way through, but 
now let us speak of religion, the very heart 
of it. The psalmist said, “Blessed is the 
nation whose God is the Lord.” Beloved 
friends, we need to give ourselves anew to 
God if we are to survive as a nation. We 
believe in separation of church and state. 
We do not believe in the separation of state 
and religion. We believe that religion must 
permeate all of our decisions and all of our 
acts, that God must be in the picture. 

Some time ago the headmaster of a boys 
school spoke to a Rotary Club. He said, “I 
am disturbed because so many of my boys 
come in and they say to me, Doctor, when 
I go home on the weekend, my father is 
always lecturing about the Communists tak- 
ing over our churches and our country, but 
he doesn't get up and go to Sunday school 
and church. I wonder if he is very sincere“ 

A few days ago when passing the golf 
course at Sunday school time, without any 
sense of criticism of an individual, this 
thought came to my mind, “Do my friends 
who spend Sunday on the golf course realize 
the fact that they are casting a vote against 
the organized church remaining open and 
remaining strong in these troublesome 
times?" Some man said during the war, 
„But I want to go fight the Communists in 
Korea.” His friend said, “Then you are go- 
ing to join the Army?“ He answered, No, 
I am going to seek independent transpor- 
tation and go over and fight them alone.” 
Now, this is comparable to a person who 
doesn't believe in institutional religion try- 
ing to. drive back the tides of communism 
and trying to bring in the kingdom of God. 
You must join the army and let your 
strength be used in God's church as He 
seeks to have His will expressed in our world 
today. 


Tips and Cash Gratuities To Be Included 
for Social Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a bill which will 
provide that tips and gratuities shall be 
included as wages under the old-age, sur- 
vivors’, and disability program. This bill 
will correct.an unjustice, produce addi- 
tional revenues, and will make realistic 
the social security benefits for service 
workers. 

. This bill will consider tips as wages 
for the purposes of social security. Serv- 
ice workers pay income taxes on their 
tips, but their tips are not considered in 
computing their social security benefits. 
The provisions of my bill will increase 
social security revenues by collections on 
income which has never been subject to 
the payment of social security taxes. It 
will result in a reporting of realistic 
wages, thus increasing the social security 
benefits for service workers when they 
become eligible. 
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I introduced similar legislation in the 
85th and 86th Congresses when the min- 
imum-wage bill was $1 per hour for cov- 
ered employees. Now that the 87th 
Congress has enacted the $1.25-per-hour 
minimum-wage bill, one of the objections 
to my previous proposals is obliterated. 
During the consideration of the omnibus 
social security bill in 1958, the chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee in- 
dicated that, while the committee fa- 
vored the principle in my bill, the subject 
required further study. Three years 
have passed and the necessary study has 
been made. This bill serves a great need 
and eliminates a great inequity against 
workers who rely on tips for their in- 
come, in part or in total. 

This bill makes the following provi- 
sions: 

First. The bill gives the option to an 
employee within 10 days from the close 
of any month to report to his employer 
the amount of tips and other gratuities 
which he has received during the month 
of his employment. with such employer. 
In addition, the employee must turn 
over to the employer an amount equal 
to the social security contributions re- 
quired by section 3101 of the Internal 
Revenue Code and deducted under sec- 
tion 3102 of such code as if such total 
amount had actually been paid to him 
by such employer. The amount reported 
as tips by said employee shail be con- 
sidered as wages or remuneration to him 
by his employer. 

Second, In the event that the em- 
ployee fails to report such tips, then the 
employer is required to file within 10 days 
after the close of the month a report of 
tips which the employee has earned dur- 
ing the month. This mandatory report 
shall compute tips on the basis of one 
of two alternative methods. The first 
method in essence computes tips as the 
difference between $1.25 per hour and 
the paid hourly wages multiplied by the 
number of hours worked by the em- 
ployee. The second mandatory method 
computes tips as wages in a scheduled 
amount for each designated group of 
employees. 

Third. This bill grants the employer 
the right to review the amount which the 
employee has reported to him as tips 
received. 

Fourth. This bil! authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to prescribe 
rules to carry out the provisions of the 


bill and to review the amounts reported 


as tips. 

The only reason that tips were ex- 
cluded originally in computing social 
security benefits is that it was thought 
that to include them would be imprac- 
ticable and there was a desire not to 
encumber the social security system with 
difficult administrative problems. Ex- 
perience and time have demonstrated 
that those deficiencies and difficulties no 
longer obtain. Experience shows that 
a workable plan of computing tips is not 
only possible, but also administratively 
practicable. My bill offers that plan. 

Eight States and the District of Co- 
lumbia require that tips and gratuities 
be treated as wages received from the 
employing unit, Unemployment com- 
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pensation regulations in 14 other States 
under certain conditions recognize tips 
as wages, such as where an employee 
gives an accounting to his employer of 
his tips or where tips contribute more 
than 50 percent of the employee's base 
earnings, In the State of New York, 
in analogous situations, namely, the 
computation of taxes on board and lodg- 
‘ing, tips and gratuities for unemploy- 
ment insurance purposes, the New York 
State Industrial Commission has issued 
rules which solve the problem inherent 
in the situation. 

Under the provisions of my bill, 
the employee will inform his employer 
of the amount of tips received dur- 
ing a given month within 10 days 
after the close of the month and 
turn over to the employer the amount 
necessary to pay the employee’s share 
of the social security tax on the tips. 
The employer also has the right to 
withhold the estimated social secu- 
rity taxes from the base wage of the 
employee. Where the employee fails 
to inform his employer of the amount 
of tips or other cash gratuities, the em- 
ployer must report in either of two ways. 
The first alternative method which the 
employer may use in the reporting of 
tips is the reporting of an amount equal 
to the difference between the employee's 
average hourly pay for employment per- 
formed for such employer during such 
month and $1.25 multiplied by the total 
number of hours of employment per- 
formed by such employee for such em- 
ployer during such month. In other 
words, the employer reports as total 
wages for the month an amount equal 
to $1.25 multiplied by the number of 
hours worked by the employee during 
such month. If the employee does not 
file his report to his employer within 
10 days of the close of the month, the 
employer may use a second alternative. 
This alternative provides that the em- 
ployer must file as employee's wages the 
employee's base salary plus tips which 
are set forth in a schedule. The em- 
ployer shall collect from the employee 
or deduct from the employee's base 
wages 2% percent of the employee's 
wages or such percentage as is provided 
for by the Internal Revenue Code. 

In any event, where the employee fails 
to report his tips to the employer within 
10 days of the close of the month, the 
employer must report as tips the sum 
provided for in either of the two alterna- 
tive methods. 

My bill is divided into four sections- 
Section 1 of the bill adds a new para- 
graph to section 209 of the social security 
law and provides that tips and other cash 
gratuities received by an employee in the 
course of employment from persons 
other than his employer shall be con- 
sidered remuneration for purposes 
payment of social security taxes as pro- 
vided for under chapter 21 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954. 

Section 2 of the bill adds another 
paragraph to section 3121(a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and pro- 
vides that tips and cash gratuities cus 
tomarily received by an employee in the 
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course of employment from other than 
the employer shall be considered remu- 
neration for purposes of social security. 

Section 3 adds a subsection (p) to 
section 3121 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 and this subsection (p) is 
divided into six parts. Each of the first 
three parts sets forth a method of com- 
Putation of tips and cash gratuities for 
purposes of social security. The amount 
of tips is either the actual amount re- 
ceived by the employee, or an estimated 
amount representing the difference be- 
tween $1.25 per hour and the actual 
hourly base wage, or an estimated 
amount based on experience and set 
forth in a schedule. 

The fourth part of section 3 sets forth 
the conditions which must exist in order 
for tips not to be included as remunera- 
tion for purposes of social security. The 
fifth part of this section provides for the 
withholding by the employer of the so- 
cial security tax on tips and cash gratu- 
ities from the base wage. The sixth part 
of this section 3 requires the Secretary 
of the Treasury or his delegate to 
promulgate rules and regulations to 
carry out the provisions of the subsection 
and requires the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to prescribe rules for the review of 

e amount reported. 

Su tion (p), subdivision (1) of sec- 
tion 3 of the bill provides that where an 
employee within 10 days after the close 
of any month reports to his employer 
the amount of tips which he received 
during the month and pays to his em- 
Ployer the required rate of social secu- 
rity taxes, then the total amount which 
the employee reported shall be consid- 
ered remuneration paid to him by the 
employer and the sum so paid shall be 
treated by the employer as though it had 
been deducted from wages. 

Subsection (p), subdivision 2 of sec- 
tion 3 provides for mandatory reporting 
by the employer where the employee docs 
not report actual tips and his hourly 
Wage is less than $1.25 per hour. Under 
Such conditions the employer must re- 
bort as tips the difference between $1.25 
Der hour and actual base wage per hour 
multiplied by the number of hours which 

€ employee worked during a month for 
Such employer, or the employer, at his 
election, must report as tips the amounts 
Provided for in a schedule set forth in 
8 3, subsection (p), subdivision 


5 Subdivision (2) of this subsection pro- 
f es that the employer shall collect 
rom the employee or deduct from the 
cmployee's wages the 3 percent or the 

Dpropriate percentage of tax which the 
employee must pay. 

Subsection (p) (3) vides for alter- 
native computation for mandatory re- 
Porting by the employer. This method 
Computes tips as wages for each desig- 
nated group of employees. This part of 
the bill provides that where the em- 
Ployee has not reported his actual tips 
and where the employer does not elect 

report as tips the difference between 
$1.25 per hour and hourly base wage 
where the employee’s base wage is less 
than $1.25 per hour, the employer shall 
report an amount which experience 
Shows service groups on the average re- 
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ceive. The nine service groups and the 
amounts which they have deemed to 
have received from the point of view of 
experience as tips and cash gratuities 
are as follows: 

(a) Beauty parlor operators: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by a beauty parlor op- 
erator during any month shall be deem- 
ed to be equal to 10 percent of the wages 
(determined without regard to this sub- 
section or the last sentence of subsec- 
tion (a)) paid to such operator by his 
or her employer. 

(b) Service employees in restaurants: 
The amount of the tips and other cash 
gratuities received by a service employee 
in a restaurant during any month shall 
be deemed to be equal to 7% percent 
of the amount charged for food and 
beverages served by (or attributable to 
service by) such employee during such 
month, except that the amount of such 
tips and other cash gratuities shall be 
5 percent of the amount charged for 
food and beverages served by (or attri- 
butable to service by) such employee 
during such month if he is employed at 
a counter or in a drugstore. 

(c) Dining room employees in Ameri- 
can plan hotels and in eating clubs: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by a dining room em- 
ployee in an American plan hotel or an 
eating club shall be deemed to be $2 
per day of full-time employment for 
waiters and waitresses and $1 per day of 
full-time employment for busboys. 

(d) Hotel service employees: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by a bellhop, porter, 
baggage porter, or doorman employed 
by a hotel shall be deemed to be $2 per 
day of full-time employment. 

(e) Taxicab drivers: The amount of 
the tips and other cash gratuities re- 
ceived by a taxicab driver shall be 
deemed to be equal to 12'% percent of his 
total bookings if he operates his cab in 
a city having a population of 100,000 or 
more, or $9 per week in any other case. 

(f) Employees in barbershops: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gra- 
tuities received by an employee of a 
barbership during any month shall be 
deemed to be equal to (i) 15 percent of 
the wages (determined without regard 
to this subsection or the last sentence of 
subsection (a)) received during such 
month in the case of a barber, (ii) 25 
percent of the wages (as so determined) 
received during such month in the case 
of a manicurist, or (iii) 5 cents for each 
customer of the barbershop in the case 
of an employee shining shoes or brushing 
and otherwise attending to customers’ 
clothes. 

(g) Baggage porters in bus and airline 
terminals: The amount of the tips and 
other cash gratuities received by a bag- 
gage porter at a bus or airline terminal 
shall be deemed to be $2 on any day on 
which he worked at least 7 hours, and 
30 cents per hour of employment actually 
performed on any day on which he did 
not work for at least 7 hours. 

(h) Pinboys at bowling alleys: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratu- 
ities received by a pinboy at a bowling 
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alley shall be deemed to be equal to 2 
cents for each game for which he sets 
up pins. 

(i) Maritime service employees: The 
amount of the tips and other cash gratu- 
ities received by a maritime service em- 
ployee shall be deemed to be equal to 
whichever of the following amounts per 
day is applicable for each day of full- 
time employment: bartender, $1.70; bell- 
boy, $1.80; deck steward, $2; headwaiter, 
$3.35; night steward, $1; room steward, 
$2.90; salon steward, $1.75; stewardess, 
$1.65; waiter, $2.50. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (4) pro- 
vides that under certain conditions, no 
tips shall be included as remuneration 
for social security purposes. Tips or 
cash gratuities shall not be included 
where (a) acceptance of tips or gratui- 
ties is not allowed; (b) notice is dis- 
played that tips are not allowed; (c) 
employer adopts reasonable means to in- 
sure that tips or cash gratuities are not 
received; (d) employer submits to the 
Secretary a statement setting forth that 
tips are not allowed and methods to ob- 
tain compliance by customers and em- 
ployees. 

Subsection (p) subdivision. (5) pro- 
vides that an employer at his own option 
or upon the request by the employee may 
withhold from the employee's base wages 
the social security taxes due on the 
actual tips reported or on the estimated 
tips collected during the month. 

Subsection (p) subdivision (6) pro- 
vides that the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe regulations to carry out 
the provisions of the bill and to prescribe 
rules for the review of the amount re- 
ported. 

Section 4 of the bill deals with the 
effective date of the law and provides 
that the amendments shall apply only to 
tips received on and after the first day 
of the second month which begins more 
than 10 days after the enactment into 
law. 

The custom of rewarding a person for 
satisfactory services rendered is an an- 
cient one. This custom has become 
highly formalized with the development 
of our social habits. Considerable dis- 
cussion is devoted to it in our best eti- 
quette books. It has also become a fixed 
part of our economic system and, as a 
result, millions, of our workers today de- 
pend upon the receipt of gratuities or 
tips in order to earn a living. 

We are all aware of this. Each time 
we eat in a restaurant, get a shoeshine, 
have our luggage handled, we know that 
the person serving us must depend upon 
our tipping him for a substantial portion 
of his or her daily wages. It is now part 
of the system governing the relations of 
these persons with their employers. 

As I understand, a great many of 
these personal service personnel would 
like to see the system changed. They 
would prefer to have an assured weekly 
wage and have the cost of their services 
taken up in the bill presented by the em- 
ployer to the customer. This, of course, 
is a subject which is beyond the power 
of a legislature to handle. 

During my travels throughout Europe, 
I noted that the employer includes the 
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amount of the employee’s tips as part of 
the bill. The practice is to allocate a 
percentage of the total bill as tips. The 
percentage which was most frequently 
used was 13 percent. 

Service employees, however, have an- 
other problem, one for which the Con- 
gress, and the Committee on Ways and 
Means in particular, should take respon- 
sibility. They are denied the benefit of 
social security coverage of that portion 
of their income which comes directly 
from the customers they serve. Only the 
low basic wage, which they receive from 
their employer, may be credited as wages 
under the present law, except in a small 
percentage of cases where the employer 
requires the employee to account to him 
the amount of tips. The injustice of this 
treatment is manifest. When these peo- 
ple become eligible to receive their social 
security benefits, they find themselves 
entitled to payments which fail to reflect 
their true earnings histories. This is 
because the wages which have been 
credited to them in many cases make up 
as little as one-half or one-third of their 
total earnings, counting their tips. 

My proposals and proposals similar to 
mine have met with opposition from only 
one quarter—the associations of em- 
ployers of personal service personnel, the 
restaurant and hotel operators. The 
reason they have advanced for their po- 
sition is difficulty of administration—al- 
though, one cannot help but recognize 
that if the proposal were adopted their 

«employer's taxes would be increased. 
The difficulty, they claim, arises in as- 
certaining the sums involved in the tips 
received by their employecs. 

If difficulty of administration were al- 
lowed to prevent the adoption of worth- 
while legislation, most of the activities 
of the Federal Government would never 
have been undertaken, In this instance, 
the administration of the bill, while in- 
tricate, is not impracticable. The people 
affected by my bill are entitled to con- 
sistent treatment by the Government. 
We have found ways to collect income 
taxes based upon their tips. There is no 
reason why we should deny them social 
security protection on an equal basis 
Simple justice requires that Congress 
treat service employees fairly and grant 
these worthy citizens the protection in- 
tended for all workers by the Social 
Security Act. 


Entire Island Now in Key Deer National 
Wildlife Refuge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor a release from the North Amer- 
ican Wildlife Foundation on the prog- 
ress of establishing the Key Deer Refuge 


in southern Florida on the islands of the 
Florida Keys. 

This legislation was originally spon- 
sored by our friend and colleague, the 
Honorable CHARLES BENNETT, a distin- 
guished conservationist and respected 
Member of this body. i 

I am happy to note from this release 
that the acquisition of land, not only by 
purchase of the Federal Government but 
also by the acceptance of donations from 
individual sportsmen and from organ- 
izations devoted to the perpetuation of 
American wildlife, is progressing so well. 
The release follows: 

ENTIRE ISLAND Now IN Key DEER NATIONAL 
WILDLIFE REFUGE 


All of Howe Key in southern Florida now 
is in the Key Deer National Wildlife Refuge 
after the donation today of the last 167 
acres of private land on the island to the 
Federal Government by the North American 
Wildlife Foundation. 

Stewart L. Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
accepted title to the land in a Washington 
ceremony this morning from C. R. Guter- 
muth, secretary of the foundation. This 
latest gift of land permits the full develop- 
ment of the refuge and provides permanent 
protection for the diminutive Key deer. 

Congress authorized the refuge in 1957 in 
order that essential habitat could be ob- 
tained for preservation of the tiny Key 
deer, smallest of all species in North Amer- 
ica. Only 32 of these small deer were known 
to be in existence 10 years ago, and the herd 
has increased to about 200 following special 
protection, 

In approving the refuge, Congress stipu- 
lated that up to 1,000 acres could be pur- 
chased, but placed no limitation on the 
amount of land that could be leased. While 
primarily for the Key deer, the refuge also 
will benefit birds, other animals, and unusual 
plants of that subtropical environment. 
Residential and commercial development on 
the Keys is altering much of the natural 
conditions. 

The campaign to obtain land for the Key 
deer refuge was spearheaded by the founda- 
tion, which actively sought the assistance 
of interested individuals and groups. The 
response was enthusiastic and this latest 
donation makes a total of nearly $160,000 
worth of land that the foundation has been 
able to give to the Federal Government for 
the Key deer refuge. The Government also 
has invested $35,000 in the purchase of land. 

Substantial contributors to the Key deer 
refuge campaign include the Raymond E. 
and Ellen F. Crane Foundation of Miami 
Beach, Fla; Boone and Crockett Club of 
New York City; the Wilderness Club of 
Philadelphia; Laurel Foundation of Pitts- 
burgh; Congressman Charles E. Bennett of 
the Second District of Florida; and the Wild- 
life Management Institute of Washington, 
Doc. - 

Cash and land donated to the Federal Gov- 
ernment by the foundation since 1958 have 
resulted in the ownership of more than 735 
acres of refuge lands on Howe and Big Pine 
Keys for administration and management 
by the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, De- 
partment of the Interior. 

The Service already has completed neces- 
sary channel dredging and land filling for 
the refuge headquarters on Big Pine Key 
overlooking Howe Key. This headquarters 
property was included in the donations to the 
Service by the foundation, and construction 
bids for administration buildings soon will 
be advertised by the Government. Visitors 
can reach the refuge headquarters by taking 
a brief drive from U.S. No. 1, the Miami-Key 
West oversea highway. 

The North American Wildlife Foundation 
is a private, national, nonprofit organization 
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that renders financial assistance in the study 
of all phases of restoration and management 
of natural resources, the dissemination of 
conservation information, and the training 
of young people for careers in natural re- 
sources research and management fields. 


Education and World Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, on 
a number of occasions I have called at- 
tention to the need for rapid progress 
in education in the newly emerging, de- 
veloping nations. 

To help speed this progress, I have 
sponsored education-for-peace legisla- 
tion which would encourage and coordi- 
nate American efforts in the field of in- 
ternational education and education 
development. 

A recent article by Philip H. Coombs, 
Assistant Secretary of State for Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, gives an ex- 
cellent picture of the steps we must take 
to strengthen and to improve public and 
private efforts relating to international 
educational and cultural affairs. 

I ask unanimous consent that this fine 
article, which appeared in the July 15, 
1961 issue of the Saturday Review be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION AND WORLD AFFAIRS IN THE SIXTIES 
(By Philip H. Coombs) 

Ready or not, American education will 
have the opportunity and obligation in the 
sixties to play a much larger and more im- 
portant role in world affairs. 

This is said with full regard for the con- 
siderable contribution which our educa- 
tional institutions have made in the inter- 
national realm since the end of World War 
II. and for the rapidly mounting impact 
which world events have had upon virtually 
every aspect of their operations—their cur- 
riculums, faculties, student bodies, budgets, 
administrative procedures, and organiza- 
tional structure. 

In the past year, for example, 53,000 for- 
elgn students from almost every nation in 
the world were enrolled in U.S. colleges and 
universities. Likewise, many thousands of 
our own students, teachers, and scholars 
went abroad to learn, to teach, to pursue re- 
search, or to serve as specialists. 

Many curriculum improvements have 
made. Great new emphasis has been given 
to the study of foreign languages. NeW 
“area institutes” have been established. 
International research efforts have multi- 
plied. A variety of other improvements have 
been made in the interest of strengthening 
American competence in world affairs. 

Besides these internal improvements, the 
manpower and facilities of our educational 
institutions have been drawn upon by Fed- 
eral agencies, private foundations, and oth- 
ers to assist other nations, particularly the 
newer, less developed ones, to make 
toward their economic, educational, and 80° 
cial goals. 

All of these activties have imposed heavy 
burdens and inconveniences upon the col- 
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leges and universities, but they have also 
brought rich dividends. The accomplish- 
ments of the fifties, however, as impressive 
as they are, will be overshadowed by the 
greatly expanded requirements of the sixties. 
The reasons are not hard to find. 

In the Inte forties and fifties two new 
frontiers were added to U.S. foreign rela- 
tions; namely, economic assistance and mili- 
tary assistance. As important as these have 
been and will continue to be, they are not 
in themselves adequate to meet the inter- 
national needs and obligations of the United 
States in the coming decade. A third new 
frontier must be added in the sixties—a 
frontier concerned with human development, 
With educational, scientific, and cultural 
affairs. 

Military strength buys valuable time for 
the free world, economic assistance can help 
narrow the menacing gap between the mas- 
sive poverty of less developed countries and 
the high living standards of the advanced 
Western nations, But in the long run the 
Peace of the world and the preservation of 
tree societies will depend upon the develop- 
ment of individual human capacities and 
Upon the deyelopment of a vast common 
market of ideas, knowledge, and cultural in- 
terchange. 

This urgent need for stronger efforts in 
the educational and cultural field has now 
dome to be recognized and emphasized, more 

ever before, by our diplomats and edu- 
ators, by international journalists and busi- 
hessmen, and not least of all by many Mem- 
of Congress. The fresh emphasis upon 
the development of human resources in 
President Kennedy's new foreign aid pro- 
Posals and the actions which he and Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk have taken to ele- 
vate and accent the role of educational and 
Cultural affairs as a component of U.S. for- 
eign relations testify to the importance now 
Attached to advancing this new frontier. 
tely we already have a strong start 
5 this direction and firm foundations to 
uud on. The farsighted Fulbright pro- 
Sram, initiated in 1946, and the Smith- 
undt Act which followed, provided the 
for a steadily increasing international 
interchange of students, scholars, leaders, 
2 Specialists. Likewise, the growing atten- 
on of the International Cooperation Ad- 
tion to educational development, 
and the activities of the U.S. Information 
have provided valuable experience to 
Bulde future steps. 
th Programs and other Federal activi- 
fn relating to international educational and 
tural affairs must now be strengthened, 
ine oved in quality, and unified into a well- 
tegrated pattern. But the Federal Gov- 
torment can do only a small part of the 
——— job. Most ot the burden will fall upon 
wi educational institutions, which, along 
foundations and various other non- 
Nati, ental organizations, constitute the 
a0 an main resource base for carrying out 
ch activities. 
dragons the oversea activities that will 
Colleges Ing upon the talent of our schools, 
y and universities in the next few 
are these: 

& new nations to develop effective 
Stage systems. 

Pro & a variety of technical assistance 

Tea in underdeveloped countries, 
the ching English os a second language in 

Bonny, countries now asking for such help. 
Velo porting imaginative research and de- 

ment efforts, experimental and pilot 
educa aimed at improving the quality of 
tional programs and the efficiency of 

onal processes. 
tus tengthening research activities abroad in 

Kelatural and social sciences. 
homie E new nations to design sound eco- 
ttre and social development plans and to 
— their public administration for 

g out such plans. 


Educatio 
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While sending more personnel abroad, our 
colleges and universities will also be called 
upon to receive more foreign students at 
home, and to provide them with more rele- 
vant and effective programs of study. 

While all this is going on, U.S. schools and 
colleges also will have to redouble their 
efforts to improve the competence of our 
own population in the realm of foreign af- 
fairs. The typical school and college cur- 
riculum is still far from adequate in the 
treatment of international matters. For- 
eign language instruction has received wel- 
come new emphasis in recent years, spurred 
in part by the National Defense Education 
Act of 1958, but here also further improve- 
ment is urgently needed. 

If our educational institutions, founda- 
tions, and other organizations are to make 
their most effectiye contribution, they must 
strengthen the means for coordinating their 
efforts, and there must be more effective 
working relations between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the academic community. 

These needs were clearly and emphatically 
set forth in the recent report on “The Uni- 
versity and World Affairs,“ prepared by a dis- 
tinguished group of educators and laymen. 

In these times of repeated international 
crises, the average citizen often finds him- 
self frustrated by the feeling that there is 
nothing he can personally do to contribute 
toward a peaceful and better world. But on 
this New Frontier of international scien- 
tific, educational, and cultural affairs, we 
can stand on our tiptoes and look beyond the 
immediate crises to the positive conditions 
of peace which are already being built 
through the channels of educational and 
cultural exchange. And on this frontier 
there are abundant opportunities for the in- 
dividual citizen, the individual school sys- 
tem and community, the individual college 
and university, to make really substantial 
contributions. And unless a great many such 
efforts are made in the years ahead, it is hard 
to see how the seemingly encless succession 
of crises will ever end. 


Enthusiasm for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial entitled 
“Enthusiasm for Freedom,” which was 
broadcast on July 19, 1961, by WDSU 
Broadcasting Corp., of New Orleans, La. 
This editorial is complimentary of our 
new Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, the Honorable deLes- 
seps Morrison, of New Orleans. It also 
presents the difficult problems which face 
Ambassador Morrison. 

ENTHUSIASM FOR FREEDOM 

Chep Morrison this week moved up from 
mayor of New Orleans to Ambassador to the 
Organization of American States. Morrison 
is one of the men chosen by President Ken- 
nedy to translate this country's feeling of 
good will toward Latin America into good 
deeds. 

The qualities that made Morrison one of 
New Orleans’ greatest mayors will help him 
in his new post. Morrison is persuasive; he 
is a good administrator, a doer of deeds, 
intelligent, and, at times, a hard-headed 
politician. 
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At the Morrison testimonial dinner Tues- 
day night William Barlow, publisher of the 
Spanish-language news magazine Vision, 
offered a sobering picture of Latin America. 
Said Barlow: “We have failed miserably to 
organize an effective human communications 
program between the United States and Latin 
America““ Barlow went on: What we need 
as much as money is some old-fashioned en- 
thusiasm for the American cause of free- 
dom and opportunity for the hungry and 
oppressed to build a better life.” 

Publisher Barlow warned that interna- 
tional communism is making great inroads 
in Latin America, mostly through skillful use 
of propaganda. Under Russian direction, 
the propaganda line is that the United States 
is rich, swaggering, and cares little for the 
needs of its neighbors. 

One of President Kennedy's most impor- 
tant steps to date in foreign policy was to 
win congressional approval for a $500 million 
program to aid Latin America. He called it 
the Alliance for > 

On August 5, at the Inter-American Con- 
ference to be held in U; y, Latin coun- 
tries and the United States will adopt a plan 
for economic and social development’ under 
the alliance. 

Ambassador Morrison will play an impor- 
tant role at this meeting. Launching an 
intelligent economic program quickly under 
the alliance is important. 

But just as important, it seems to us, all 
nations in this hemisphere need to gener- 
ate more old-fashioned enthusiasm for the 
cause of freedom and opportunity. 


Impacted School Area Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER - 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I call 
attention of the House to the discharge 
petition now at the Clerk’s desk calling 
for action on H.R, 5349, a simple 2-year 
extension of the federally impacted 
rat area laws—Public Laws 815 and 

74. 

School districts in 319 of the Nation's 
congressional districts have been entitled 
to assistance under these statutes. Not 
one of these school districts has pro- 
ceeded under any assumption other than 
that the assistance will continue during 
the next school year. 

The school budgets for the school year 
commencing in September have been 
made up with this in mind. Failure of 
the Congress promptly to extend these 
laws will result in financial crises rang- 
ing from serious to catastrophic in each 
and every one of these school districts, 
It is too late for them now to obtain 
funds from other sources. 

Unless these laws are promptly ex- 
tended, U.S. public school education will 
receive a major setback. The education 
of millions of young Americans is endan- 
gered. This is an unconscionable risk 
to run for the mere purpose of using the 
extension of these statutes as a black- 
mail device to force support for the 
broader, unrelated school bills. 

The emergency is clear, It is definite, 
It is one that no Member of this body 
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should wish to assume a responsibility 
for pushing to a disastrous conclusion. 
Those who have not already signed the 
discharge petition on H.R. 5349 have the 
power to ward off this emergency by 
signing it. It affords an immediate and 
positive way to be of major material as- 
sistance to American education. 


American Doctors Contribute to 
Missionary Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, our much 
maligned members of the medical pro- 
fession are sometimes reluctant to speak 
up in their own behalf. The proponents 
of socialized medicine and those in favor 
of trading in our wonderful medical sys- 
tem for some Federal controlled program 
seek out the doctors as a target for 
abuse and villification. As recently as 
yesterday, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare, testifying before my 
Committee on Ways and Means in favor 
of tying medical aid to the aged to the 
social security program, stated: 

It is 187,000 doctors against 180 million 
people. 


I am sure the Secretary did not really 
mean that or that, upon sober reflection, 
he will reconsider this slur upon the 
thousands of dedicated men and women 
who make up the medical profession. I, 
for one, would like to speak up in behalf 
of the doctors. I would like to point out 
the tremendous contribution the doctors 
make. They donate annually millions 
of dollars worth of services for free med- 
ical care to those in this country who, for 
one reason or another, are unable to pay. 
Now, from two articles in the American 
Medical Association News we learn of the 
contribution American doctors are mak- 
ing to help the ill and the infirm in other 
parts of the world. Through the contri- 
bution of their services to missionary 
projects abroad American doctors are 
doing much to spread good will for 
America in areas where good will for our 
country is badly needed. For your at- 
tention, I am including two articles from 
the AMA News: 

HOUSE APPROVES MISSION PROGRAM 

The AMA house of delegates approved pro- 
cedure at the annual meeting in New York 
by which the AMA Department of Interna- 
tional Health will assist AMA members to 
serve in foreign fields needing medical as- 
sistance on a temporary basis when emer- 
gencies arise. 

Development of a mechanism to accom- 
plish this purpose was called for in a resolu- 
tion at the AMA clinical meeting last De- 
cember in Washington, D.C. 

The names of physicians who willl vol- 
unteer to serve temporarily in such capaci- 
ties abroad will be collected by the depart- 
ment of international health. They will be 
referred to the three medical missionary or- 
ganizations which maintain liaison with 
every denomination sponsoring M.D.’s in the 
foreign mission field. 
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The AMA will cooperate with these organ- 
izations in selecting appropriate M.D. appli- 
cants. Physicians selected will be available 
on a temporary basis subject to service as 
emergencies arise. 


VOLUNTEER M.D.’s Ser Up Own MISSIONARY 
PROJECT 


Physicians in Tulsa, Okla., have translated 
their desire to assist medical missionary 
work overseas into local action. 

The project will be implemented in August 
when a Tulsa pediatrician goes to a hospital 
in India for a short period of voluntary serv- 
ice. The planning and preliminary steps are 
representative of pilot studies planned by 
M.D,’s in several other communities, 

Initial discussions were held by 12 phy- 
clan members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Tulsa. They formulated a pilot 
study which would furnish one physician 
every 6 weeks for a period of months to 
help with the work and teach in an oversea 
hospital. 

SOUTHERN INDIA 


They asked Theodore S. Stevenson, M.D., 
New York, medical officer of the Commis- 
sion on Ecumenical Mission and Relations 
of the United Presbyterian Church of the 
U.S.A., about a foreign hospital. He sug- 
gested Miraj Hospital, about 300 miles south- 
east of Bombay, India, which is under the 
direction of the Church of South India, an 
interdenominational group representing 95 
percent of the Protestants in south India. 

Archibald Fletcher, M.D., American chest 
surgeon who has served 10 years in India, 
was on furlough in the United States, so 
he was invited to speak at a February dinner 
meeting in Tulsa. All members of the Tulsa 
County Medical Society were invited, since 
it was felt the project should be community- 
wide. More than 75 M.D.’s and wives at- 
tended. 

Dr. Fletcher told of the work at Miraj 
and its needs. He extended a personal in- 
vitation for the Tulsa M.D.’s to serve there, 
and the hospital followed with an official 
invitation. 

VOLUNTEER M. s 

The first Tulsa representative at Miraj 
will be George R. Krietmeyer, M.D., a pedia- 
trician, who leaves Tulsa, August 10. Other 
volunteers and their approximate departure 
times are: C. S. Lewis, Jr., M. D., a cardiolo- 
gist, about mid-September; William C. Pratt, 
M.D., surgeon, about November 1, and Max- 
well A. Johnson, M.D., urologist, about Jan- 
uary 15, 1962. They represent the most 
urgent specialty needs at Miraj. 

If the pilot study goes well, other Tulsa 
M.D.'s representing various specialities have 
indicated they would consider going at a 
future date. 

Primary cost of the project is being borne 
locally. The First Presbyterian Church has 
developed a fund designed to defray air 
transportation costs to and from Bombay, 
about $1,200, for each doctor volunteer. 
Each volunteering M.D. gives his time, and 
therefore his income. If they plan to have 
their wives go too, as Dr. Krietmeyer and 
Dr. Lewis do, they will bear this cost them- 
selves. 

PATIENTS OBLIGING 

The Tulsa group is working on arrange- 
ments that would enable other M.D.’s to help 
cover the physician's practice while he is 
gone. Dr. Krietmeyer has notified his 
patients of his planned absence from his 
practice, and he says that it has been well 
accepted. 

A Tulsa M.D. spokesman said, This pro- 
gram is primarily one of Christian outreach 
by Christian physicians. * * * It is our 
sincere hope that if we can work out the 
methodology of this type of program in Tulsa 
that other cities and other medioal groups 
will follow with a similar type program in 
other areas of India or in underdeveloped 
countries.” 


July 25 
Centralized Military Procurement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
which appeared in the July 16 issue of 
the New York Times, by the celebrated 
military critic and historian, Hanson W- 
Baldwin, which discusses the possible 
move by the Pentagon to create a cen- 
tralized service for supplies and pro- 
curement. I think this is, on the whole, 
a forward step. I hope it will be carried 
out. I commend the article for study. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENTAGON WEIGHS ONE SUPPLY ArM—NEW 
STUDY AUGURS A MAJOR CHANGE IN PRO- 
CUREMENT—INDUSTRY Is AFFECTED 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 


Studies of an integrated management or- 
ganization for common supplies and service 
activities of the Armed Forces, now being 
completed in Washington, may lead to a uni- 
ned supply service or agency for all the mili- 
tary services. 

Major changes in the existing supply and 
procurement ons of the Pentagon 
are forecast by the studies, regardless of the 
exact form of organization. 

A Department of Defense committee. 
headed by Cyrus R. Vance, the genera] coun- 
sel, who has been in charge of organizational 
planning in the Pentagon, has just consid- 
ered differing Army, Navy, and Air Force pro” 
posals. And after recommendations, Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara is ex- 
pected to determine in August or September 
the organizational form that will be adopted- 

Many service experts believe that the de- 
cision will be of fundamental importance in 
influencing the shape of the future organiza- 
tion of the Pentagon. 

Also at stake, some believe, is the degree of 
influence to be exercised by each service over 
the Nation's multibillion dollar electronics 
industry—a key industry in the space and 
missile age. 

The single service of supply for the Pent#- 
gon has been a controversial subject i 
Washington for the last 15 years. Many 
uniformed officers, particularly naval off 
cers, feared that the establishment of such 
a service under the Secretary of Defense but 
independent of the individual services wo 
handicap the supply of the air, ground, 
sea forces, and would be the first major step 
in the establishment of a single mili 
service. Nevertheless, the establishment 0f 
such a service to procure and supply weap” 
ons and equipment has been advocated tor 
a long time by some Army and Air Foros 
officers, and by a task force of the second 
Hoover Commission. 

The present studies do not envision the 
creation of a single service of supply ™ 
such, but some of the proposals being made 
would, if approved, have much the same 
effect. 

The studies stem from 1 of the approxi- 
mately 140 projects posed to various services 
and agencies by Mr. McNamara in his flrs 
months in office. The studies are know? 
as Department of Defense Project 100: In- 
tegrated Management of Common supplies 
and Service Activities.” The project or- 
dered the study of three plans. 

The first was the expansion of the present 
system of assigning individual military de- 
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Partments single-manager responsibility for 
electrical and electronic items could best 
be established under one military depart- 
ment. 

DEPTH STUDY IS SUGGESTED 


The second plan called for a study “in 
depth” of “a consolidated common supply 
and service agency to be assigned to a sec- 
Tetary of one of the military departments.” 

The third plan called for a similar study 
of a similar agency “reporting to the Secre- 
tary of Defense through the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff or another designee of the Secretary of 
Defense.” The third plan comes closest to 
the controversial concept of the single serv- 
ice of supply, independent of the three mili- 
tary departments. 

In response to the Secretary’s directive, 
each of the services established study groups 
under Assistant Secretaries to formulate pro- 
Posals. These proposals will be considered by 
the committee headed by Mr. Vance, whose 
membership includes the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense for Installations and Logistics, 

D. Morris, and an Assistant Secretary 
from each of the military departments, 
Their conclusions will be reviewed by the 
Service Secretaries and by Mr. McNamara be- 
fore a decision is made. 

The present common supply setup cen- 
ters on the single-manager system. Eight 
Single-manager assignments have so far been 
made for common supplies, with the Depart- 
ment of the Army acting as single procure- 
ment manager for five groups of common 
supplies (subsistence, clothing, and textiles; 
Feneral supplies; construction and automo- 
tive) and the Department of the Navy acting 
as single manager for three (medical and 
dental supplies; petroleum and industrial). 

The Air Force has no single-manager pro- 
Curement assignment, but does provide com- 
mon servyices—air transport—for all three 
Services. The Navy, which operates the 
Military Sea Transportation Service, pro- 
vides common sea transport and the Army 
Rives traffic management. The Army esti- 
Mates that, as a result of these single-man- 
agement systems for common items, a 

. Measurable one-time saving of $400 million 
has been made, with annual economies in 
the supply field of $20 million. 


AIR FORCE POINT OF VIEW 


Just how the procurement of electrical 
and electronic items for the services should 
done, what items should be included in 
any procurement system, whether the single- 
oth, er system should be extended to many 
fi er items and how all of these should be 
int into the Defense Department organ- 
tion is the subject of the current studies. 
The Air Force, which has as yet no single- 
tha procurement responsibility, stresses 
trint dt is the biggest user and buyer of elec- 
Cal and electronic items and that it should 
de this responsibility, The Navy and 
n in the Army point out that the Alr 
arce already dominates the huge aircraft- 
missile industry and that its dominating 
z anae in the electronics industry would 
mili in a tremendous increase in Air Force 
tary-industrial power. 


the past econ- 
com and demonstrated technical 
Won oe of the Navy's electronic supply 


3 for electronic and electrical items be 
erated. The Army believes that selected 
2 and electronic items should be as- 
irene’ to a single manager, but its prelim- 
8 0 Studies appear to be silent as to which 
de should get this responsibility. 
5 Navy strongly stresses that each service 
d be free to generate its own specialized 
3 cal requirements, not only for elec- 
all o the and electrical equipment but also in 
0,000 erfields. It points out that only about 
vari electronic and electrical items out of a 
ously estimated total of 450,000 to 600,000 
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are common standardized-use items that ac- 
count by far for the greater part of the dollar 
value, These items, and other items of sim- 
ilar nature in other categories, they believe, 
should be commonly procured; the other spe- 
cialized items should be surveyed and studied 
but for the time being managed by each 
individual service. 
CENTRALIZATION IS FEARED 


Although there are major differences be- 
tween the services about who should manage 
the procurement of electrical and electronics 
items and about what other supply cate- 
gories the single-manager system should in- 
clude, all of the Armed Forces appear to 
view with some concern plan III of the study 
project. This, in effect, would create a 
common service of supply under the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The Army's study of this plan points dut 
that a common supply and service command 
reporting to the Secretary of Defense either 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff or through 
some agency appointed by the Secretary, 
would virtually eliminate the Army's Quar- 
termaster Corps and the Navy Supply Corps 
as wholesale commodity managers. A com- 
plete reshuffling of the Army’s technical 
corps, with the possible establishment of an 
Army Logistical Command as a result, might 
also be required. 

Other dangers foreseen would be over- 
centralization at the Secretary of Defense 
level; duplication of supply activities be- 
tween the Department of Defense and the 
individual services; the placement of opera- 
tional, rather than policy and administra- 
tive functions, in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and congressional objections to 
a “substantial departure from previously 
indicated congressional and Department of 
Defense policy and concept.” 

The Air Force forsees the of the 
“removal of [some] logistics activity from 
operating forces.” 


NAVY SUGGESTS SOLUTION 


“This arrangement could easily result in 
support becoming an end in itself [and] in 
an intolerable weakening of necessary re- 
sponsiveness to wartime and emergency 
activity. The Consolidated Common Sup- 
port Agency would in effect be, or would 
tend to become a controversial ‘fourth serv- 
ice. the Air Force study comments. 

It would presage a “major upheaval” in 
the military departments, and in the Penta- 
gon at a time of crisis, it continues, 

The Navy's study, which appears to have 
been more detailed and thorough than that 
of the other services, proposes tentatively a 
compromise solution that would preserve 
many of the service supply activities and 
make the proposed common supply com- 
mand responsive to all of the services, to 
the combat forces and to the Secretary. 

The Navy's proposal contemplates the 
establishment of a Joint Supply Council 
under the Secretary of Defense to be com- 
posed of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Installations and Logistics and compar- 
able assistant secretaries from each of the 
three services, 

They would act as a sort of board of di- 
rectors and policy council and by virtue of 
their positions would report to both the 
Secretary of Defense and the secretaries of 
the individual services. 

A Joint Supply Command would be estab- 
lished under the Supply Council staffed. by 
officers and civilians from all services, and 
commanded, in rotation, by a senior officer 
from each of the services. 

The single-management scheme, now in 
effect, would be extended and all of the 
single managers would be placed under the 
Joint Supply Command. The Navy's pro- 
posal suggests single managers for electronic 
supplies, electrical supplies, marine ma- 
chinery, aerospace propulsion; aircraft com- 
ponents; ordnance, industrial production 
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equipment and chemical equipment, and 
tentatively envisages joint field services ex- 
tended to material inspection, surplus sales 
and wholesales warehouses. 

A separate project now underway is study- 
ing the unification of all training for pro- 
curement personnel of the Armed Forces. 
Present training is conducted by the indi- 
vidual services. 


The U.N. Spirit of ’76 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, I won- 
der how many of our colleagues noticed 
a delightful article by Art Buchwald 
which appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune over the July 4 holidays. Read 
it and weep: 

Tue U.N. SPIT or 1776 
(By Art Buchwald) 

Parts.—Have you ever wondered what 
would have ‘happened if there had been a 
United Nations in 1776 when the Americans 
decided to revolt against George ITI and the 
British? It could have been quite interest- 


It was common knowledge in the world at 
that time that the British were exploiting 
their American Colonies and the army was 
behaving badly toward the Americans. 

Therefore no one was surprised when the 
Colonies decided they wanted to revolt. But 
first they appealed to the United Nations, 
through the Security Council, which con- 
sisted of France, England, the Netherlands, 
Spain, Germany, Portugal and Russia to help 
them get their independence. 

A provisional Government which included 
Samuel Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin 
Franklin, and John Hancock journeyed to 
the United Nations to plead their case. But 
England managed to keep them from appear- 
ing in front of the Council, by 
that America was an internal British affair. 
The provisional Government was not repre- 
sentative of the American people, but was in 
fact a handful of terrorists and radicals who 
were intimidating the civilian population, 
according to the English. 

England threatened to veto any Security 
Council resolution concerning her 13 colonies 
and warned France, her arch-enemy in 
the Security Council, that she would not 
stand interference in what was and always 
would be a British problem. 

The French delegate insisted the Security 
Council should take up the question of the 
colonists immediately. He said he had 
evidence of British atrocities against the 
American people, cited the Stamp Act, the 
Sugar Act and the Quartering Act, as ex- 
amples of the harsh treatment the British 
were inflicting on the poor defenseless 
Americans who had no voice in the 
Government. 

The British delegate angrily listed “act of 
terrorism committed by the rebels, includ- 
ing the attacks on British officers and en- 
listed men in Massachusetts streets, the 
sabotage of tea in Boston Harbor, and guer- 
rilla raids at Lexington and Concord, where 
273 British soldiers were killed “trying to 
keep the peace.” 

He cited the vast projects in education, 
housing and commerce and the large in- 
vestment England had made in the new 
colonies and he said that “the Americans 
were not ready to rule themselves at this 
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time” and there would be chaos between 
the colonies if Britain did not protect them. 

He further went on to say that revolu- 
tionary attempts were not American-in- 
spired but encouraged by “foreign interests” 
and that the Americans had been encouraged 
with money and arms by France, and he 
introduced a resolution asking the Security 
Council to call on France not to interfere 
in the American colonies or it would have 
to face the consequences. 

The consequences, he said would not rule 
out the use of Prussian “volunteers” against 
the American militants. 

The French delegate warned that if the 
British used Prussian volunteers, France was 
prepared to send French volunteers under 
the command of General Lafayette to help 
the freedom-loving colonists achieve their 
ends. He said his King was ready to help 
anyone who wanted to get out from under 
the yoke of British colonialism, and France 
would not hesitate to use heavy artillery, 
the most frightening of all modern weapons, 
if the British forced them to it. 

When a vote on the French resolution to 
condemn England for her administration in 
America was proposed, the British delegate 
walked out of the Security Council and said 
he would not return. 

But fearing that the French resolution 
would be too strong, Portugal and Spain in- 
troduced a compromise resolution which 
would save everyone's faces. 

Without condemning the British outright, 
the resolution called on both England and 
the American Colonies to work out their dif- 
ferences peacefully without interference from 
any foreign quarter. It urged all its mem- 
bers not to supply guns or troops to the 
rebel side and at the same time, it called 
for the withdrawal of British troops from the 
Colonies as soon as possible. 

The compromise resolution was passed 
unanimously on July 4, 1776, and thus a 
revolution was averted. 


SS “Hope” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SCRANTON. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are well aware of the excellent work 
being done on the front lines of freedom 
by the hard-working volunteers con- 
nected with the SS Hope I, which is pres- 
ently anchored at Saigon, South Viet- 
nam. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to enclose an 
editorial on this subject from the June 
27 issue of the Scranton Tribune: 

Nor To STEAL 

The good ship 8S Hope has anchored in 
the Vietnamese port of Saigon for a 4-month 
medical mission that could not have come 
at a more propitious time. With Vietnam 
reeling under the forces of internal subver- 
sion, this evidence of American helpfulness 
may be more persuasive in putting the Viet- 
namesee people on the side of the free world 
than military assistance. 

The hospital ship is on the final leg of its 
year-long goodwill mission to southeast Asia. 
During 7 months in the waters off Indonesia, 
the Hope's basic medical team of 15 physi- 
clans, 24 nurses, 30 medical technicians, and 
others earned the respect and friendship of 
the Indonesian people and of their govern- 
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ment. This hard-working staff of volunteers 
held 800 classes and lectures, treated 17,000 
patients, performed 700 major surgical opera- 
tions, and greeted 30,000 shipboard visitors. 

It will cost $3.5 million to operate the 
Hope for 1 year, exclusive of the $2 million 
in mutual security funds that were used to 
refit the 15,000-ton one-time Navy hospital 
ship. All the operating funds are being pri- 
vately raised through solicitations of corpo- 
rations, labor groups, and individuals. The 
Project Hope organization would like to send 
still more ships on medical teaching missions 
to Africa and South America if the necessary 
funds are forthcoming. 

The Senate eased the way for a stepup in 
this type of mercy mission by adopting a 
resolution, June 1, supporting the establish- 
ment of a white fleet. The President would 
have authority to establish such a fleet 
whenever he feels that it would further U.S. 
foreign policy. 


Unified Space Control or Splintered 
Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. BROOKS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the Nation's programs in space 
already have had profound effects in 
many areas. Numerous scientific and 
technological advances have resulted 
from our space effort. The interna- 
tional prestige of the United States is 
linked to our achievements in space. It 
now seems certain that some of our 
space programs will have great influence 
upon this country’s economic growth. 
In my judgment, we are on the thresh- 
old of a period of practical uses of space. 

From all appearances, the first enter- 
prise suitable for commercial operation 
using space technology will be a world- 
wide system of communications using 
Satellites. What was considered a 
dream just a few years ago is now within 
our grasp. By developing communica- 
tions satellites, the United States has an 
opportunity to lead the rest of the world 
in the commercial utilization of space, 
and to demonstrate the desire of this 
country to develop peaceful applications 
of space technology which will benefit 
all mankind. 

The Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics has undertaken hearings regard- 
ing the problems associated with this 
development. The hearings have dem- 
onstrated that American industry is 
ready, willing, and eager to get on with 
the job. 

There are many other practical pro- 
grams in space which will have commer- 
cial applications and important eco- 
nomic consequences. Meteorological 
satellite systems will permit much more 
accurate weather forecasting. This will 
be a great boon to farmers, the airlines, 
building contractors, and to many other 
industries. Millions of dollars will be 
saved each year as more accurate weath- 
er prediction permits farmers, business- 
men, and property owners to make ap- 
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propriate plans and to take necessary 
precautions. 

Navigation satellite systems will be of 
great assistance to our Navy and our 
merchant marine, as well as ships of all 
nations that sail the seven seas. I could 
mention still other programs, and as 
progress in space technology is made, 
more and more practical applications 
will undoubtedly develop. 

It is not my intention to ignore the 
long-range and more ambitious programs 
of manned space exploration. I simply 
want to point out that the so-called util- 
ity packages—communications, weather, 
and navigation—have almost unlimited 
potential for use in the immediate or 
near future. It is important, in my opin- 
ion, to get on with the job as quickly as 
possible. 

These practical developments in space 
technology create a number of difficult 
problems, however, and important deci- 
sions must be made which are likely to 
have far-reaching implications for the 
country as a whole. Precedents may well 
be set which could affect other activi- 
ties in space in the future. 

The reason I bring these matters to 
the attention of my colleagues at this 
time is that meaningful space programs 
will require effective management by the 
Government. Under the provisions of 
the Space Act of 1958, the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration is re- 
quired, among other things, to plan, di- 
rect, and conduct aeronautical and space 
activities. 

This statutory provision gives NASA 
very broad authority over everything 
having to do with this country’s civilian 
space activities. 

Certainly other agencies of the GOY- 
ernment are bound to have interests and 
responsibilities with respect to specific 
programs in space. For example, the 
Weather Bureau have a very direct inter- 
est in the meteorological satellite pro- 
gram. The FCC and the State Depart- 
ment, to mention only two agencies, have 
important interests in connection wi 
the development and operation of com- 
mercial systems of communication- using 
Satellites. Still other agencies of 
Government will be interested in othe 
programs in the future. But the mere 
fact that such interests exist in other 
Government agencies does not relieve 
NASA of its very broad authority 
responsibility for planning, directing: 
and conducting this Nation's peaceful 
space activities and programs. 

Placing these remarks in historical 
context may be helpful in making the 
point. The underlying philosophy of th® 
legislation which created and autho 
the activities of the old National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics pro- 
vided that the NACA should operate as 
a research and development organize- 
tion in support of other agencies of ths 
Government which had management an 
operational responsibilities, prim 
the military. 

When NASA was created as successo! 
to the National Advisory Committee £% 
Aeronautics, there was a conscious è 
express intention on the part of the 
Congress to give this new agency man 
agement and operational responsibilities. 
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in addition to its research and develop- 
ment functions: That is why Congress 
decreed that aeronautical and space 
activities sponsored by the United 
States, except for those activities specifi- 
cally designated as needed for our de- 
fense, should be directed and controlled 
by NASA. Accordingly, there can be no 
doubt about NASA's clear responsibilities 
for management of the peaceful space 
program of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues what seems to 
me to be a trend in the direction of 
NASA becoming a research and de- 
velopment agency, supporting the pro- 
grams of other agencies of the Govern- 
Ment in much the same way that its 
Predecessor organization, the NACA, op- 
erated. I believe this trend raises im- 
portant questions. Not only does it seem 
Contrary to Congress’ declaration of 
Policy and purpose in the Space Act of 
1958, but this naturally raises questions 
about the desirability of a piecemeal de- 
velopment of the Nation’s space policies 

various Government agencies. 

As I have already pointed out, prob- 
lems associated with the development of 
Space systems which have commercial 
applications cut across the authority and 
responsibilities of many agencies of Gov- 
ernment. Foresight and broad vision are 
needed if meaningful national policies 
are to be formulated. We must guard 
against hasty, or ill-considered, or frag- 
Mentary policies. How can we be sure 
of effective planning and direction of our 

program? Should this not be the 
Tesponsibility of one agency of the Gov- 
ernment? Under the law, is not NASA 
t agency? 
that other Government 
agencies will have interests for certain 
aspects of America’s space effort, let us 
Mente for a moment on how far these 
ts en Wil the point ever be 
: when some agency other than 
NASA will want to design, construct, 
an Operate its own satellite system? Or 
unch its own space vehicle? Will busi- 
ee and financial arrangements be 
b ade, and new industries be regulated, 
Y six or eight Government agencies? 
Go does this lead us? First, the 

vernment may find itself with half a 
Sa. n or more civilian space agencies, 

ch with its own programs, each doing 
Part of the work of which NASA was 
tno. set up to do. Is this in har- 

my with the clear intent of Congress 

Create a single agency with broad and 
bimerehensive authority and responsi- 
avoy i Second, how will we be able to 
d inconsistent policies and wasteful 
uplication of effort? 

me t are the answers? It seems to 
the that this is the time to determine 

S bounds of activity of these agencies. 
ing are entering a new and fast-mov- 
old era. New agencies are created, and 

agencies find themselves with new 
nsibilities. Now is the time for 
Government to give careful and 
ni thought to the organizational 
8 of the national space program. 
10 an opinion, the country cannot af- 
Th Vacillating, inconsistent policies. 
8 © American people have a right to 
0 aggressive leadership, and thor- 
ugh, consistent planning. 


the 
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Now is the time to organize our na- 
tional space effort. It should not be 
permitted to drift. The Space Council, 
under the able leadership of Vice 
President JOHNSON, has powers to re- 
solve. many of these questions. Re- 
cently, it has become rather active, and 
I have full confidence that the. Council 
will step into this vacuum and resolve 
many of these urgent matters. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the time has 
arrived when we must work out some 
of these problems and the Congress and 
the American people should be presented 
with a clear and comprehensive state- 
ment of policy. Unless we are to have 
a heterogeneous space organization scat- 
tered around throughout many depart- 
ments of Government, we must back up 
NASA, recognizing the responsibilities 
and the powers that the law already 
places in this space agency. Space is 
an unusual activity, the like of which 
is not to be found in any other depart- 
ment of Government. It requires special 
training, special organization, and spe- 
cial objectives, oftentimes not under- 
stood by nonspace departments of Gov- 
ernment, if it is to develop its full po- 
tentialities of leading this Nation into 
the forefront of astronautical leader- 
ship throughout the world. 

I present this matter to the Congress 
at this time after considerable thought. 
I am pleased with the progress we have 
recently made in the field of space, ac- 
tivities which would seem to indicate 
that we are gaining in our race—if you 
want to call it that—with Russia. At 
the same time, I am concerned that, at 
this juncture when the promise is bright, 
poor planning, faulty thinking, and in- 
decisive action may dilute our program, 
preventing us from obtaining those ob- 
jectives that American brains and 
equipment would indicate we can secure 
for ourselves and for our country. 


Equal Rights for Women 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 19, 1848, Susan B. Anthony presided 
over a historic meeting at Seneca Falls, 
N.Y., which resulted in the adoption in 
1920 of the 19th amendment granting 
women the right to vote. 

Today, I would like to urge action on 
a resolution which would result in 
another amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—an amendment guaranteeing equal 
rights for women. 

Surely, it cannot be denied that prog- 
ress has been made in the field of 
women's rights. Yet this success has not 
been complete, for there are still areas 
where full equal rights have not been 
realized. This is especially true in the 
fields of labor and industry. 

Women are not asking for any un- 
warranted or special privileges. They 
are merely asking that legislation be 
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enacted which will raise them from what 
can be aptly termed “second-class cit- 
izenship.” 

Certainly, our democratic faith is 
strong enough, our economic system dy- 
namic enough, and our sense of fair 
play elastic enough to make women full 
citizens. 


What Agriculture Means to the City 
Resident 


“ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. VICTOR L. ANFUSO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ANFUSO. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H.R. 8230, known as the Agricultural 
Act of 1961, will be coming up for con- 
sideration in the House soon. This bill 
seeks to improve and protect farm 
prices and income, to adjust supplies of 
agricultural commodities according to 
the requirements for such commodities, 
to improve the distribution and expand 
exports of agricultural commodities, to 
protect the interests of consumers all 
over the country, as well as other im- 
portant purposes. 

As a former member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and as one 
who has always taken an active interest 
in protecting the American consumer, 
particularly the big-city consumer, I 
want to go on record in support of this 
measure. In this connection, I should 
like to express some views and bring 
some interesting information to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. 

The United States has the world's 
most efficient agriculture. It is a main- 
stay of the free nations, and a tremen- 
dous force for peace. Nowhere can our 
agricultural abundance be matched. To 
the Communist countries it is a goal on 
the horizon that they one day would 
like to reach—and cannot even ap- 
proach. 

Yet most of us in this country, par- 
ticularly those of us who live in the 
city, know very little actually about how 
really remarkable our agriculture is. We 
know very little about how vital the 
operations of the American farmers are 
to each one of us, Most of us are aware 
that the crops growing in the fields 
somehow mean food on our tables. But 
that is about as far as our knowledge 
goes. 

We never take time to see how closely 
we are linked to the rural areas and 
how much of our good living comes from 
those who cultivate our land. City 
dwellers have a real bond, a strong bond 
with the farmer. In a sense, their lives 
depend on him, 

Actually, our national economy is one 
whole piece, and agriculture is woven 
into practically every part of that fabric. 
Without an abundant agriculture, our 
patterns of eating—our very patterns of 
life—would be wholly different. 

To us good meals are commonplace. 
They are so much an accepted part of 
our daily lives that we seldom stop to 
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think of our good fortune. Or of the 
ample supplies that our agriculture pro- 
duces to give us the type and amount of 
food that we want. We take our good 
eating for granted. 

There is no lack of the kind and quan- 
tities of food that we may choose to have. 
So far as food supplies are concerned, 
our meals can be as large and as varied 
as we want them to be. If the larder at 
home is low, we simply go out to the 
supermarket or the corner grocery for all 
the food we want to stock our kitchens. 
So does the restaurant or hotel owner. 

We have all this plenty but we forget 
or ignore the astounding achievements 
of the men on the land who pile our 
pantries high. 

FOOD IS A BARGAIN 


We now have a better and more varied 
diet than at any time in our history. 
And the real cost of our food is cheap- 
er than ever before. It takes a smaller 
part of our income. Back in the last 
half of the 1930’s—just before World War 
II—food expenditures took 23 percent of 
consumer income. Today we spend only 
20 percent—one fifth—of our take-home 
pay for food. Outside the United States 
most people of the world spend at least 
half of their income for food. 

Food costs in this country have risen 
less than most other items on the cost- 
of-living index. Since 1947-49 food costs 
have gone up only 20.7 percent while the 
increase on all items other than food has 
been 31 percent. And some items have 
gone up much more than 31 percent. 
For instance, transportation costs have 
gone up over 46 percent and rents have 
moved up over 43 percent. 

There is another indicator that the 
real cost of our food is low. Wages from 
one hour of factory work now buys 83 
percent more round steak, 126 percent 
more milk, 138 percent more oranges, or 
169 percent more bacon than in 1929. 

If these facts from the domestic pic- 
ture fail to impress you, make a few com- 
parisons with food costs in other coun- 
tries, 

Food that takes an hour’s pay of the 
average industrial worker in this country 
would require 2 hours in England and 
Germany, 4 hours in Austria, 44% hours 
in France, and more than 5 hours in 
Italy. 

A Russian would have to work 342 
times as long as an American to get a 
pound of potatoes, 4 times as long to get 
a pound of beef rib roast, 8 times as long 
to get a dozen eggs and 9 times as long to 
get a pound of butter. 

In the United States our farmers give 
us an abundance that keeps our nutri- 
tional standards high. The average 
daily intake of calories per person in 
this country is 3,200, which is well above 
the estimated requirement of 2,640 cal- 
ories. But in some of the other parts 
of the world the daily diets run below 
even their reduced requirements. In 
the Far East daily diets are deficient by 
200 calories, in western Asia by 150 cal- 
ories, and in Latin America by 117 
calories. 

Facts like these are little understood. 
They need to be widely circulated so 
that the significant role American farm- 
ers are playing in our Nation’s welfare 
can be better understood. 
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BENEFITS OF EFFICIENCY 


Here is another little-known fact. 
Farmers are more efficient than workers 
in any other occupation. This amaz- 
ing efficiency of American agriculture 
brings a return directly to each of us. 
It slows the rise in marketing costs. 
We get better food. at less cost. We 
have more money. left to buy other 
things. In fact, the consumer has 
benefited far more from this efficiency 
than has the farmer. 

When we speak of the efficiency of the 
American farm, just what do we mean? 
One of the simplest ways to explain this 
efficiency is to show how much one farm- 
worker accomplishes today compared to 
one farmworker a number of years ago. 
In the United States today, 1 farm- 
worker produces enough food and cloth- 
ing for himself and 25 other persons. 
A century ago he could produce enough 
for less than five persons. 

One hour of farm labor today produces 
four times as much food and fiber as it 
did in 1919-21. Crop production is up 
65 percent per acre. Output per breed- 
ing animal is 88 percent greater. Milk 
production per cow has almost doubled. 

Let me cite a specific example of the 
benefits of efficient production in the 
broiler industry. Researchers developed 
a faster growing broiler and also a better 
diet for it. Today the growers produce 
a 3-pound broiler in 9 weeks whereas 30 
years ago only a broiler of half that 
weight could be produced in that length 
of time. Between 1950 and 1960 the 
drop in the retail price of frying chick- 
ens averaged 15.8 cents a pound. The 
consumer has benefited, but the farmer 
has not. Last year the average hourly 
earnings of the poultry farmer was 45 
cents—not much to get excited about. 

BETTER AND MORE DESIRABLE DIETS 


It is not only abundant supplies that 
we get from agriculture; it is also better 
food and more of the kinds we want. 
Our diet is high in animal proteins 
meat, poultry, dairy products. It is in 
the area of proteins that diets in many 
other countries are lacking. In India, 
for example, red meat and dairy prod- 
ucts represent only 4 percent of the diet; 
in Japan, only 2 percent. 

The consumer is getting more of the 
foods he wants, The farmer is tailor- 
ing his output more and more to de- 
mands—citrus fruits, meats, milk, eggs, 
leafy green and yellow vegetables. He 
is giving us fresh fruits and vegetables 
the year around. He is growing varie- 
ties that were unknown not so many 
years ago. 

He is developing varieties to give the 
right flavor, color, texture, and other 
qualities that make food more palatable. 
He grows the kind of strawberries that 
retain the same good red color and flavor 
when they are frozen. He is taking 
similar measures for frozen fruits and 
vegetables and fruit juices. 

Many other things could be mentioned 
about agricultural production and mar- 
keting, things that are altogether lack- 
ing in many countries, and things that 
we take for granted. 

We can trust our food supplies. In- 
spection and grading services make it 
possible for us to buy safe and whole- 
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some meat, poultry and eggs, dairy prod- 
ucts, and fruits and vegetables. Farmers 
seek to keep their animals disease free. 
The animals that go to market are in- 
spected under veterinary medical super- 
vision against disease and contamina- 
tion. Grading of products by specialists 
shows us the quality that we want to 
consider in our buying. 

Through refrigeration and other 
means, such as proper packaging, we 
have better handling of perishable foods. 
In this way millions of dollars are saved 
to consumers. And better produce 
reaches the buyer. To prevent spinach 
from losing about half of its vitamin C 
in 3 days, for instance, as it does at ordi- 
nary room temperature, the spinach is 
kept at about 34° to 37°. 

In short, we have the safest, cleanest, 
and most wholesome food in all the 
world. 

FIBERS AND FORESTS 


But our American agriculture means 
more to us than a great plenty and a 
great variety of nourishing, dependable 
foods at reasonable costs. It not only 
means three square meals a day but also 
the fibers for much, if not most, of the 
clothing we wear. It means wood prod- 
ucts that go into our homes; three out 
of four forest owners are farmers, 
and they, with other small 
owners, control over half of the Nation’s 
comercia: forests. 

Agricultural research applies to fibers 
as well as foods, and forest research is 
done in the laboratories of the Forest 
Service in the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. As you may know, new quali- 
ties have been added to cotton. A resin 
treatment puts creases and flat seams in 
summer suits, slacks, and other cotton 
clothes. They are made wrinkle resist- 
ant and may be laundered. As to forest 
products, special treatments lengthen 
the life of wood and make possible 
stronger, lighter, and more durable 
crates, boxes, and cartons. 

MILLIONS OF JOBS 


But agriculture does many more things 
for the benefit of all of us. As our big- 
gest industry, it means employment for 
millions of persons. You would assume. 
of course, that it means employment to 
the 7 million or more engaged in agri- 
culture. But its effects reach far be- 
yond that number. 

For 16 million others, agriculture 
means a paycheck every payday, Agri- 
culture brings employment to those who 
manufacture the machines now used oD 
the farms—the tractors, the combines, 
the milking machines, and many others. 
Farming today requires thousands of 
dollars in equipment—a really large in- 
vestment. 

What the farmer needs to grow our 
food and fiber, in addition to machinery. 
also means employment for others— 
those who manufacture fertilizer, 
fencing, and building materials; those 
who generate and transmit electricity: 
those who refine petroleum or make tires. 

Those who transport these suppliet 
and those who sell them also benefit 
from agriculture. Then, there is the siZ- 
able group who store and process 
manufacture and market farm products. 
They mill, bake, can. dehydrate, con- 
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centrate, or freeze food. They work in 
meat and poultry packinghouses. They 


work in cotton and woolen mills. They 


Put food and clothing aboard railroad 
Cars, trucks, and ships; and unload them. 
They warehouse these products. 

Not only are business and industry 
Customers of the farmer but also farm- 
ers are important customers of business 
and industry. Farmers spend about $25 
to $26 billion a year for equipment, 
goods. and services to produce crops and 
livestock. More than that, they spend at 
least another $15 billion a year for fam- 
ily items. They spend, for instance, 
about $3.5 billion for fuel, lubricants, and 
Maintenance of machinery and motor ve- 
hicles every year. 

Farmers are also taxpayers. In 1960 
income taxes paid by the farm popula- 
tion amounted to 81 ½ billion. At the 
Same time farm real estate taxes totaled 
$144 billion. Tax on personal property 
on farms was another quarter billion 
dollars. Net taxes paid by farmers on 
Motor fuels were $375 million and on 
Motor vehicle license fees and taxes 
about $174 million, while sales taxes 
totaled about $300 million. 

WATER AND SOIL RESOURCES 

City residents have a direct concern 
With agriculture also in flood, sediment, 
and water supply problems. Watershed 
and flood prevention plans in agricul- 
ture provide many opportunities for de- 
veloping and improving water supplies 
for municipal and industrial uses. 

Conservation of our soil and water re- 
Sources is an important agricultural un- 
dertaking. Water becomes more and 
More of a limiting factor to both agricul- 
tural and industrial development. This 
Calis for greater attention to soil and 
_ Water conseryation and to watershed 

Protection. 

8 A national survey of soil and water 
€eds is nearing completion. This will 

Provide for the first time a complete pic- 
Ure of land use, land use trends, and 

Physical conditions on the Nation’s pri- 
ately owned lands. It will make pos- 

85 le more comprehensive soil and water 
nservation. 

Conservation plans and practices of 
asriculture, of course, are basic to the 
ca use of our resources. They help in- 

= & continuing abundance in produc- 
9 at Nr food, fiber, and shelter. They 
trib bute to us now but they also con- 

ute to future generations, to the food 
Water needs of our children. 
BULWARK OF DEFENSE 


lane role of agriculture in international 
ture Ons is highly significant. Agricul- 
It e One of our bulwarks of defense. 
DO only fed our troops and our civilian 
a tion during World War II but it 
globe ned feed our allies around the 
futon It is a strong right arm in any 
our Kar we may face. It is vital to 
strength and our well-being. 
18 food plays a potent part in help} 
Worl eed the world today. We are the 
3 largest exporter of agricultural 
30 ie In the fiscal year ended June 
1961. our shipments of farm products 
bun tet countries totaled almost $5 
larg, N—$4.9 billion to be exact—the 
est total in our national history. 
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Our agricultural abundance is help- 
ing maintain world peace. Through our 
food-of-peace program we are helping 
relieve hunger and promoting economic 
growth in the newly developing coun- 
tries of the world. 

AN UNFAIR RETURN 


With all of his contribution to you 
and to me, to the city resident as well 
as the rural ones, to our national econ- 
omy and our international well-being, 
the American farmer gets a small re- 
turn. His productivity per worker is 
now growing three times as fast as the 
productivity of workers in industry, yet 
he is caught in a price-cost squeeze. 

His net income has gone down. Since 
1947-49 the prices that he receives for 
his crops and livestock have dropped 12 
percent. In the same time the prices 
he pays have risen 20 percent. The in- 
comes of our farm families are lower 
relative to the rest of the population 
than they have been at any time since 
the 1930's. 

The farm population had an average 
income per capita in 1960 of less than 
$1,000—$986. Of this total, $329 came 
from nonfarm sources and only $657 
from farming. Yet the per capita in- 
come of the nonfarm population was 
$2,282. 

There is little justice in agricultural 
workers receiving less than 82 cents an 
hour while factory workers average $2.29 
and those working in the food marketing 
field average $2.14. 

When we make an actual analysis of 
the circumstances, we find that the 
charges of subsidy against the farmers 
are really the other way round—farmers 
are subsidizing the consumers. 

You and I who are on the receiving end 
of the farmer’s abundance, who benefit 
daily from his plentiful production and 
efficiency—we need to see that he gets a 
fair return for his labors. He should 
have as good an economic opportunity as 
the other parts of our national economy. 

We need to see that those who have 
been producing in abundance get the re- 
ward they deserve for their ability and 
productivity. 

We need to keep our agriculture strong. 
Otherwise we face grave danger, both 
personally and nationally. 


Character Is Also Good News 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, not a sin- 
gle day passes without newspaper stories 
of juvenile delinquency and crime com- 
mitted by youth. Little attention is 
paid to the overwhelming majority of 
our youngsters who are fine, upstanding 
citizens, a credit to their parents, their 
community and the Nation. It gives me 
pleasure, therefore, to include as a part 
of my remarks, an editorial from the 
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Dallas Morning News, paying tribute to 
a boy who is living a good life and doing 
a good job at it. 

Davin Is News, Too 

Teenagers figured in two stories on page 
1 of the local section of the News decently. 
Two juveniles who committed a horrible 
crime were duly reported. The News also 
reported that David Sanderson was chosen 
to attend a Texas A. & M. College summer 
science program because of his outstanding 
academic achievement. 

David makes A's in school. David gets up 
before 4 am. to deliver the News to more 
than 100 of his neighbors. David is all boy, 
full_of energy, interested in athletics and 
girls, everything a youngster should be. He 
also is friendly and polite to older people. 
David is a good citizen. He wears with honor 
a great name. 

Rightfully, we adults shake our heads over 
the too-numerous stories of juvenile crime. 
Let us be sure that we also always give an 
approving nod to the Davids who are grow- 
ing up with honor and substance. 


The Deadly Overdose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a very real danger that we may be 
given an overdose of inflation. 

There is a school of thought that a 
little inflation is OK, even desirable. 
Paul Harvey, the very fine commentator 
for the American Broadcasting Co., 
pointed to the fallacy of such thinking 
in his July 8, 1961 broadcast: 

THe DEADLY OVERDOSE 


The doctor prescribed, “Powdered nitro- 
glycerine, the next time your husband suf- 
fers a heart attack.” 

“How much shall I give him?“ she asked. 

“No more than you can pile on a dime,” 
the doctor specified. 

Her husband suffered an attack. The wife, 
having no dime handy, reasoned that “two 
nickels is the same thing.” 

Now the widow knows it was not the same 
thing. 

Our reasoning is no less ridiculous than 
hers when we assume, because a little in- 
fla tion is tolerable, more will be better. More 
may be lethal. Let’s suppose President Ken- 
nedy decided to reverse the recession imme- 
diately. 

Suppose he ordered the Bureau of Engrav- 
ing to print up a few extra billions of dol- 
lar bills. 

These should be handed out to other 
Government Bureaus and U.S. Senators 
to distribute among the unemployed, to build - 
new highways, to employ doctors for the 
destitute, to give all veterans a bonus, to 
make the downpayment on a new house for 
anybody who wanted one, to give each farmer 
enough cash so he could vacation in Miami 
Beach. Certainly this would put Miami 
Beach hotels back on their feet after a bad 
season. 

It would otherwise stimulate all segments 
of our economy, 

Everybody, with cash to buy, would clean 
off the grocers’ shelves and everybody would 
be prosperous. 

Until the grocer tried to restock his 
shelves. 
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Then, with all the free paper money avail- 
able, few pickers and canners want to work 
anymore. Those who do demand such wages 
that a can of tomatoes cost $10, then $20, 
then $200. 

Then Americans are removing their life 
savings from the bank to buy 1 day's food. 

Then nobody’s working. 

Then anarchy. 

What went wrong? We overdosed our- 
selves with dollars. 

But, you say, the idea is absurd. Is it? 

Our Nation's wealth has not Increased in 
the past week. Our supply of gold, in fact, 
is diminished. Our national output of goods 
and services is in recession. 

Yet we are spending or proposing more 
money for highways, depressed areas, airport 
construction, military procurement, space 
exploration, no-downpayment home loans, 
old-age assistance, unemployment benefits, 
and farm price supports. 

Where is the money coming from? You 
and I don't have any additional money. The 
Government doesn't have any. The Govern- 
ment will simply have to print some. 

It is not legal however—the President is 
not authorized—to do it just that way. 

He doesn't use cash. He uses a credit card. 
Yours. 

Yet all across America, there are people 
who are serenely confident that the Govern- 
ment can create whatever additional pur- 
chasing power is needed to pull us out of a 
recession 


Though the demise of every great and 
prosperous nation which preceded ours came 
when they thought two nickels worth of 
inflation equalled one dime. 

Every such overdose, without exception, 
was fatal. 


Education in Red China 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
Saturday Review carries an outstanding 
article on education in Communist 
China in the issue of July 15, 1961. 

This article, prepared by William Ben- 
ton, former U.S. Senator from Connec- 
ticut and now publisher of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, describes the tre- 
mendous emphasis now given to 
See by the leaders of Communist 


I believe this article merits the at- 
tention of my colleagues and the atten- 
tion of the general public, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

EDUCATION In Rep CHINA 
(By William Benton) 

Circulating throughout Red China not 
long ago was a bestseller written by one 
Kao Yupao, a young Communist soldier. 
While the.tale, a kind of autobiographical 
novel, is pure soap opera thickly larded with 
propaganda, it has disquieting meaning 
nonetheless for the free world. 

Kao writes that he was 12 when the first 
schoolhouse was opened in his hometown 
of Taiping in the bleak province of north- 
eastern China. He begged his peasant father 
to let him attend but met blunt refusal; 
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there was no money for tuition or supplies 
and the boy's work was needed at home. 
Kao was crushed, his desire to learn throt- 
tled. 

But Kao was made of stern stuff. At 20, 


as an illiterate Communist soldier in the. 


Peoples’ Liberation Army, he enrolled in a 
new kind of special class for members of 
his unit. Within a few years he learned to 
read and write so well that he was able 
to compose the story of his life—in 40 big 
chapters. 

The Communist Government swiftly seized 
on the propaganda value of the work. 

If the Government performed a miracle of 
teaching with young Kao, it does not in- 
tend to do less with others in the vast, 
sprawling nation now under its domination. 
For a truly remarkable educational revolu- 
tion, unprecedented in all history, is now 
sweeping across China. 

Red China, chafing impatiently to become 
a great world power, knows that it can 
achieve its goal only through education. Its 
faith in education antedates that of the West 
by centuries, and indeed by millennia, and 
goes back to the time of Confucius and the 
age of Pericles. Now its Communist leaders, 
who have been calling on that faith from the 
very start of their regime in 1949, are de- 
manding that their schools do more things 
for more people—and faster—than any edu- 
cational system in the history of the world. 

Already so much has been accomplished 
that we must alter the image we have been 
harboring of that vast land. It is no longer 
a nation teeming with ignorant peasants and 
city slum dwellers. It is rather, a country 
coming alive with learning. People from the 
age of 3 to 60, 70, and even 80 are going 
to school. 

The full story of what is happening inside 
the world’s big Red schoolhouse is disclosed 
in a study just completed by a research task 
force which I established as publisher of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. I have sought 
permission from the Peiping Government to 
visit schools on the mainland. Refused an 
entry permit, I organized a team of experts to 
study Red China's educational system. 
Throughout the past year, this group has 
investigated many hundreds of government 
and private sources of information here and 
around the world, interviewing refugees and 
combing countless documents. Their con- 
clusions have profound significance for Amer- 
ica and the rest of the free nations. I am 
reporting on them here for the first time. 

The investigators tried scrupulously to 
separate propaganda from fact. This has 
not been easy because the bamboo curtain 
does not lift readily and the Red Chinese 
have learned well the techniques of exag- 
geration practiced by their Kremlin tutors. 
However, I have tested the plausibility of 
the alleged facts against the Judgment and 
knowledge of persons with long experience 
in China. What follows is as accurate a pic- 
ture as can now be obtained in the West of 
the state of education in Red China. 

The report stresses three major points: 

1. That schools in Red China are literally 
leaping from the ground. They are coming 
into existence at the fastest rate the world 
has ever seen. In 1949, when the Commu- 
nists seized power, China had only 350,000 
schools serving 25 miilion pupils. Now there 
are nearly 1 million schools with 108 mil- 
Mon puplis, a rise of more than 400 percent 
in the pupil population. r 

2. That the number of students attending 
institutions of higher learning has increased 
500 percent in the past decade. In compari- 
son, our own college population, exploding 
at what we consider a staggering pace, has 
risen only some 40 percent. 

3. That a mass war on illiteracy—and il- 
literacy up to now has been virtually a na- 
tional Chinese tradition—is underway. 
Scores of millions of peasants and industrial 
workers are attending “spare time” classes 
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on farms and in factories. Asa result, prob- 
ably half the population of 700 million now 
can claim to read and write, compared with 
less than 20 percent only 10 years ago, 

Americans must understand that this 
enormous educational surge is being guided 
toward a political objective completely re- 
moved from the ancient aristocratic Chinese 
ideal of learning for its own sake, For 2,500 
years, Western philosophers have agreed that 
the legitimate end of acquiring knowledge 
is to make good men. The Chinese Com- 
munists, however, belleve something else 
again. Their educational system is com- 
pletely geared to the creation of good Chi- 
nese Communists. 

The new China's educational structure is 
riddled with Communist propaganda on 
every level. Mao ‘Tse-tung, Communist 
Party chairman and the party's undisputed 
ruler for 30 years, spelled out national edu- 
cational policy early: “What we want,” he 
sald, “is a Marxist-Leninist approach in 
study.” At all costs, Chinese education 
must serve the state. 

For example, a teacher in a Pelping school 
for factory workers drills his pupils in arith- 
metic with problems such as these: 

1. In the United States, the number of 
half-starved people is twice the number of 
the unemployed, and is 5 million less than 
the number of people who have to live in 
slums. As one-half of the number of the 
slum dwellers is 11% million, what is the 
number of the unemployed in the United 
States? 

2. The total number of Japanese police- 
men and police reserve corps armed and 
equipped by the United States is 218,000, It 
is known that the number of policemen is 
68,000 more than the number of police re- 
serve corps. How many policemen and how 
many police reserve corps have been armed 
and equipped by the United States? 

In every area of the curriculum, the 
United States is vilified and the Soviet 
Union praised. Thus a history teacher will 
tell his class that American troops used 
poisonous germs to kill Chinese war prison- 
ers during the Korean war. But he will also 
explain that Soviet Russia extended the 
hand of friendship by sending medical 
teams to help China suppress outbreaks of 
bubonic plague. 

But all does not run smoothly. Incidents 
have occurred at the spare-time schools for 
peasants and workers. Many teachers look 
upon these schools with something less than 
full patriotism. One primary schoolteacher 
in Hengyang burst into uncontrollable sob- 
bing when she learned she was to be assigned 
to a workers’ school. In Chengsa, a number 
of spare-time teachers ran away from their 
jobs one day and never returned. 

Such reactions are understandable when 
one considers the student body: farm work- 
ers and factory hands are not nearly so pleas- 
ant to teach as wide-eyed first-graders- 
Many adults resent being wrenched out of 
lifelong habits and the Communist cadres, 
the party committees in factories, often 
foster active dislike for teachers, whose po- 
litical status they downgrade. 

From a research study published in Hong 
Kong comes this remarkable description 
the treatment accorded spare-time school- 
teachers: “Students orten call their teachers 
bad names and require them to cook, sweep 
the floor, send messages, or even carry A 
water for them. Occasionally, the students 
humiliate the teachers by most disgra 
methods, such as buttocks spanking, and feu 
teachers commit suicide after the humilia- 
tion.” 

The report adds this laconic comment: 
„All the people feel that teaching in the 
workers’ spare-time schools is really a hard 
way to earn a living.” 

All of this is part of the story of China? 
effort literally to lift itself educationally PY 
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its bootstraps. Now let us examine the back- 
ground. How has it been done? 

In 1949, Mao and his Communists won 
dominion over nearly two-thirds of a billion 
of the poorest, least industrialized, most 
backward mass of people on earth. Mao’s 
leaders decided that the long-range success 
of their program hinged on educating this 
great mass of humanity to transform their 
small farms into modern agricultural enter- 
prises and into a smoothly integrated indus- 
trial economy. They knew that national 
power stems from technology and that tech- 
nology stems from knowledge. They knew 
that progress would be greatly speeded if 
every farmer and every worker were taught 
to read and write. They decided to make 
the short-term sacrifices involved in train- 
ing millions of experts and technicians to 
build and run the farms and factories, to 
build the roads, dams, and railways, and to 
create the modern wonders of chemistry and 
Physics. 

Early in 1950, Mao took up this challenge. 

All schools were placed under the central- 
ized authority of the Ministry of Education. 
In the years that followed, thousands of 
private institutions, including those operated 
by religious groups and foreign missions, 
were expropriated. The government’s an- 
nounced aim, spelled out by the vice min- 
ister of education, Chien Chun-jul, was “to 
create a national educational system based 
on help from Communist Russia, to establish 
& new kind of ‘peoples’ higher education and 
launch a border-to-border drive to eliminate 
illiteracy.” 

Some 60,000 new primary schools sprang 
into existence each year as the decade wore 
On; in the first 3 years alone, the pupil popu- 
lation doubled. Kindergartens were estab- 
7 Yor children between 3 and 7 years 
old. 


In 1949, there were 227 colleges, universi- 
ties, and special institutions in China, serv- 
ing 117,000 students. Today there are more 
than 1,000 with a total enroliment of 800,000. 
All are incorporated into one great machine 
With its master control panel in Peiping. 

In 1953, the Ministry of Higher Education 
took over final and direct domination of all 
Institutions, except military academies, and 
drastic changes followed immediately. Many 
did institutions were abandoned. New ones 
were created to meet the urgent needs for 

cally trained personnel. Colleges were 
Uprooted from coastal areas and moved to 
the tnterlor—lock, stock, and facilities. Uni- 
versities were merged; the specialties of some 
Were taken away and reattached to others. 
It was somewhat as if most of the major 
eastern universities of the United States 
Were suddenly picked up and put down in 
Ohio, Nebraska, and Colorado. And as if 
€ famous Harvard Business School and 
m School of Finance at the University 
Of Pennsylvania were wrenched from their 
Mother institutions and reassembled at the 
coln, Nebraska, Business Institute! 

Now what is it like to be a pupil in a 
3 ese Communist school? Consider any 

-year-old youngster. Let us call him Lin 

and say that he is the son of a factory 
Worker in Kaifeng, Hunan Province. Lin's 
experiences will be typical. 

n will enter kindergarten and remain 
Sa he starts primary school at the age of 
1 The government has announced that the 

indergartens were established “to bring 
&bout healthy physical and mental develop- 
ment of children” before they begin their 
actual schooling. It seems far more likely, 
though, that there was a more practical rea- 
ae release Lin's mother for construction 
abor while bringing Lin under Communist 
fone the earliest possible moment. 
go to primary school for 6 years, 
Studying language, penmanship, arithmetic, 
cal geography. natural sciences, physi- 
education, singing, drawing, and handi- 
rafts. And he will undoubtedly be part 
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of a large class going on split sessions. By 
1055, rapidly expanding Communist schools 
were having woes of a sort understandable 
even in America. Most were on split ses- 
sions. Many were reporting serious short- 
ages of supplies and complaining of a lack 
of financial support. And teachers were 
protesting they were being paid less than 
industrial workers and occupying social 
positions below those of untutored govern- 
ment functionaries. 

If Lin passes his examinations at the end 
of his sixth year, he goes on to secondary 
school. This is also a 6-year affair, divided 
into a junior middle and senior middle pro- 
gram. Should he fail, he is assigned to work 
as a laborer. But he has great incentive to 
continue his schooling because, as a second- 
ary school graduate, he will be trained as a 
technican or member of a factory staff. 

Lin needs some luck to crack the bottle- 
neck in the flow of Chinese education. It 
lies in the secondary system. The reason, 
as elsewhere in the world, is a lack of 
teachers, buildings, and facilities. In Har- 
bin, an electrical welding school has to hold 
classes in a bare dormitory room and it is 
fortunate to have that. In Shanghai, Tien- 
tsin, and Kwangtung, secondary schools are 
so scarce that primary school graduates— 
youngsters of 13—recently were ordered to 
move to border regions to serve in wasteland 
reclamation programs. Top national edu- 
cation officials are giving the problem high 
priority. They know there are now 92 mil- 
lion youngsters in the primary schools—but 
only 15 percent of this number can be ac- 
commodated in junior middle. 

If Lin can make it, he will be assigned 
either to a general or a specialized secondary 
school. In the former, he will follow an aca- 
demic program with strong emphasis on 
science and political indoctrination. His 
hours will be long and his studies hard. 
For example, in his first year of upper mid- 
dle school—about equal to the high school 
sophomore year in the United States—he 
will study algebra, geometry, physics, chem- 
istry, human anatomy, modern world history, 
Chinese geography and literature, economic 
geography of foreign countries, general po- 
litical knowledge, foreign languages, physi- 
cal education, and map drawing. The next 
year trigonometry will be added to this im- 
posing list. 

In his politics course, which he will take 
for the entire 6 years of secondary school, 
Lin will be thoroughly steeped in the theory 
of revolution, the basis of Marxism and 
Leninism, and the fundamental policies of 
the Chinese Communist Party. Even in a 
general course, he will study industrial pro- 
duction, taking many trips to nearby fac- 
tories. And even if he is a city boy he will 
study basic agriculture, experimenting on 
lots owned by the school. 

The specialized schools give instruction in 
more than 200 specific areas, including 163 
in the field of engineering. each representing 
and acute national need. The schools in- 
clude such diverse fields as forestry, phar- 
macy, and broadcasting. 

If Lin is a promising student, there is a 
chance he will be sent away to boarding 
school for his secondary studies. This is a 
system the Chinese have borrowed from the 
Russians. Millions of Communist youngsters 
are now attending these boarding schools, 
most of them of high school age, although 
some are in primary grades. 

The boarding schools are not compulsory 
but strong pressure will be put on Lin's 
mother and father if they object. In Peiping 
recently, a number of parents protested that 
children sent away from home would be de- 
prived of mother love, whereupon the China 
Youth Daily took them sharply to task: 

“Parents should understand that their 
children are going to live in a Communist 
state where the old and young will be both 
properly taken care of,” the paper wrote. 
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It then offered this further observation: It 
is for society to raise and educate the young 
into a new generation and give the kind of 
love that no maternal love can ever hope 
to compare with.” 

Lin Ching will have to perform physical 
labor all during his student days because all 
education in Red China is guided by the 
“unalterable” principle that learning must 
be combined with productive work. No 
level of education is exempt. Mao and his 
followers are determined that not a single 
man-minute shall be spared from the task of 
building the nation. 

Thus Lin and millions of other tots are 
assigned to chores upon entering primary 
school. As a first-grade student, he is given 
light tasks each day. By the time he has 
reached third grade, he is working 2 hours 
daily—even helping to harves* crops, tilling 
soil, working in a factory. In his early teens, 
at the equivalent of our junior high, he will 
be dividing his time equally between labor 
and study. 

Nor is the rule relaxed in the universities, 
where students and professors alike are re- 
quired to place their labor at the call of their 
Government and the Communist Party. 
They work on school farms, pick up rocks for 
dam construction, help clear away debris 
in the wake of the recurring and devastating 
Chinese floods. When the Government an- 
nounces a fly and mosquito campaign, pro- 
fessors as well as students sally forth armed 
with swatters. Frequently a great university 
empties out for 2 hours in midday as all 
hands war on insects. 

All this adds up to an unpaid work force 
of imposing proportions, and this force has 
undoubtedly accomplished much. 

The State exercises total control over the 
admission and assignment of students. If 
Lin Chang aims at college, he will have to 
take stiff examinations that are conducted 
on a local district basis which is nationally 
controlled. Then he must undergo a rigor- 
ous investigation into his political back- 
ground and qualifications. If he clears the 
hurdles, the Government will then 
him to a specific course of study in a specific 
university. 

In higher education, Lin will find few if 
any so-called general courses. The Com- 
munists have downgraded the importance of 
the general academic departments. The 
specialty is king. Students must focus on a 
narrow segment, often of a narrow field, in 
order to meet the particular needs of the 
Nation for particular skills. Thus Lin may 
be assigned to any one of some 180 special- 
tles—perhaps mine operation, electric motor 
or materials manufacture, the production of 
edibles and seasonings, paper manufacture, 
timber processing, city planning, and the 
like. He will concentrate in his one area 
for his full 4 years. 

After graduation, what? Will Lin Chang 
pick his own future and his own work? 
Hardly. He will be sent wherever he is 
most needed. In 1958, for instance, 64,000 
college and university graduates, diplomas 
in hand, went directly to the backward rural 
areas to assist local agricultural and small 
industry producing teams. They were not 
individuals so much as they were “produced 
units” responding to the orders of their 
producers. That the end of college days 
meant for them residence in a one-room un- 
heated hut near the junction of two un- 
paved muddy roads in an inaccessible fron- 
tier province rather than an apartment in 
warm Canton or cooler Peking was a matter 
of fate in which they, like all of their fel- 
low graduates, had little voice and no real 
choice. But their destiny is now helping to 
pull China upward and onward. 

Of all China's achievements in education, 
certainly one of the most remarkable is the 
vast program of what we call adult edu- 
cation. Hundreds of thousands of night 
schools, winter schools, and spare-time 
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classes have been set up all across the na- 
tlon wherever space and a teacher, no mat- 
ter how inadequately trained, can be found. 
Classes are held in school buildings, yes, but 
also in kitchens, barns, factories, basements, 
and, when the weather allows, under the 
open sky. By the end of 1958 some 60 mil- 
lion Chinese men and women were enrolled 
in some kind of school, an all-time record 
for any nation. 

The greatest single alm in these spare- 
time classes is to teach the masses to read 
and write. The written form of the Chi- 
nese language ‘actually encourages the per- 
petuation of illiteracy. In Chinese there is 
no alphabet. Writing the language requires 
mastery of separate characters, or ideographs, 
for each word to be expressed. A fairly com- 
plete Chinese dictionary lists 40,000 such 
characters. Newspapers use about 4,000. 
And to add to the complexity, many of 
China's regions speak their own dialects. 

First step in the literacy battle was a 
decree making Mandarin Chinese the na- 
tional language. Second was an order that 
promises ultimately to eliminate the Chi- 
nese ideograph itself. The Government 
promulgated a set of alphabets by which 
the old-style characters could be spelled out. 
With this tool, totally Illiterate peasants 
can be taught to write words and entire 
sentences within days. 

The Chinese estimate that in 30 years, at 
most, they can reach the level of a first-rate 
power technically and scientifically. Under 
the impact of Mao’s propaganda, the Chi- 
nese people see these goals dancing before 
their eyes, and they like the visions. They 
are striving to make them come true. 

Hollow boasts and impossible dreams? 
Perhaps. But it would be far wiser to keep 
our eyes unwaveringly on what is happening 
in the Orient while we enlarge and expand 
our own educational system. We see how 
Russia is moving forward, and we are begin- 
ning to take that lesson to heart. Neither 
Russia nor the United States can afford to 
ignore Red China. 


Doctor Corrects Inaccuracies in Statement 
on AMA by National Council of Churches 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, in their 
zeal to win support for their program, 
sometimes the proponents of Federal 
medical care attack, unfairly, those with 
opposite views. In my opinion, every 
effort should always be made to keep 
the facts straight. Recently, an inser- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD con- 
tained an attack on the American Med- 
ical Association by the National Council 
of Churches. In the interest of fair 
play, I now include a letter from Dr. 
F. J. L. Blasingame, executive vice pres- 
ident of the AMA, correcting some of 
the misstatements in the previous 
insertion: 

The Reverend Wurm J. ViLLAUME, 

Executive Director, Department of Social 
Welfare, Nattonal Council of Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A., New York, N.Y. 

Deak REVEREND VILLAUME: Your recent 
composite letter replying to inquiries con- 
cerning the endorsement in principle of so- 
cial security medical care for the elderly by 
the National Council of Churches invites a 
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response from the American Medical Associa- 
tion if for no other reason than to set the 
record straight. 

Your lengthy letter, inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp with comment on the 
floor of the Senate, contains criticisms of 
the AMA which are neither accurate nor 
justified. 

Realizing, of course, that you are not re- 
sponsible for the statements which preceded 
insertion of your letter into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, I nevertheless feel some 
comment is appropriate since the tenor of 
your letter lends credence to the idea, if not 
the fact, that the AMA has attacked the 
National Council. 

I must emphasize that the AMA has never 
at any time attacked the National Council 
of Churches. 

You stated that you received 19 letters 
from physicians about the social security 
medical care resolution adopted by the 
council and you note that “some were from 
stalwart church members who wrote because 
of their deep concern for the church, the 
Nation, and the health of older people.” 

Doesn't it strike you as singularly remark- 
able that 19 letters from Individual physi- 
clans, some writing, as you acknowledge, 
from deep concern for the church, the Na- 
tion, and our elderly citizens, can be trans- 
lated into a tirade against the National 
Council by the American Medical Associa- 
tion? 

Especially pertinent to this point is a 
portion of the December 8, 1960, statement of 
the council's general assembly which you 
quoted in your letter. Commenting on dis- 
agreement with council action expressed by 
individuals, the statement declares: “The 
answer is that within the context of re- 
sponsible freedom every church and every 
member not only has the right, but also 
the duty, to express dissent as vigorously as 
the occasion appears to demand, but within 
the context of our commitment to Jesus 
Christ as divine Lord and Saviour and of our 
commitment to each other.” 

It would appear pardonable under the 
circumstances if the approximately 180,000 
physician members of the AMA wonder how 
letters from only 19 of their number can 
be Interpreted as an attack on the National 
Council rather than simply an exercise of 
the right of the individual to disagree in 
keeping with the spirit of the general as- 
sembly's statement. 

The truth is, of course, that I did make 
inquiry concerning the structure of the Na- 
tional Council and the relationship of the 
Council to churches and individual church 
members, and I did express regrets that the 
Council did not give the medical profession 
as represented by the AMA an opportunity 
to discuss with Council members such an 
important problem involving medicine prior 
to adoption of the resolution. I did not, 
however, attack the Council. 

Your composite letter as it appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp carefully dia- 
grammed the developments leading to the 
adoption of the resolution, pointing out 
committees and departments which con- 
sidered it. These included the Department 
of Church and Economic Life. Mention of 
this department is followed by: (chairman: 
Charles P. Taft). This is a rather curious 
and puzzling bit of parenthetical editorial- 
izing. Is it not true as reported not long 


ago in the magazine Christianity Today 


that 18 members of this department are full- 
time professional labor union officials, in- 
cluding such stanch advocates of social 
security medicine as Walter Reuther, Victor 
Reuther, Nelson Cruikshank, and others 
high in the councils of the AFL-CIO? 


More puzzling still is why you chose to 
dredge up old, long refuted charges against 
the AMA which have been reiterated by 
the AFL-CIO in its violent campaign to dis- 
credit the AMA. Even a superficial examina- 
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tion of the facts clearly establishes, for 
example, that the AMA has always supported 
voluntary health insurance while opposing 
certain early proposals which would—in 
AMA's opinion—have had an adverse effect 
on the development of prepayment and in- 
surance. 

What Christian cause Is served by attempt- 
ing to perpetuate such allegations as these 
against a profession which has dedicated 
its existence to conquering disease, improv- 
ing health, and prolonging life? 

Your letter suggests four principles the 
AMA could follow to gain support, presum- 
ably from individuals such as yourself who 
now attack the AMA, Your statement re- 
flects a lack of knowledge of the AMA, inas- 
much as these principles have been a part 
of the fundamental creed of medicine for 
generations. 

Your first principle: “All people who need 
health care should be able to receive such 
care in a manner that respects their dignity.” 

This principle is a long-established policy 
of the American Medical Association. The 
AMA has pledged over and over again that 
every citizen who needs medical care will 
get it, regardless of ability to pay. It seems 
apparent that the phrase, “in a manner that 
respects their dignity,” is an oblique refer- 
ence to the means test by which AFL-CIO 
officials and others committed to social secu- 
rity medicine seek to appeal to emotions 
rather than reason. Abandonment of the 
means test would be highly imprudent where 
public funds are involved. It would result 
in irresponsible and inexcusable waste of the 
Nation's tax resources. The test of need is 
historic in the functions of Government and 
the operations of the private economy. I 
remind you that the means test is basic to 
the social security concept. It has never 
been suggested that it is undignified for any- 
one to prove a limited income before he can 
begin drawing old-age benefits. Nor is it 
now suggested that it is undignified for a 
labor union member on strike to prove need 
before he can draw strike benefits, as 18 
often the case. The majority of college 
scholarships require a means test. 

The American credit system is grounded 
on the means test. Churches and other re- 
ligious organizations distribute their welfare 
funds on the basis of need. 

This subject of the means test could use 
a great deal more rational and intelligent 
consideration than a good many people have 
given it up to now. 

Your second principle; “Free choice of 
physician is one of the basic rights to be 
respected in any system of medical care.” 

We agree emphatically, This is one of the 
keystones of our objections to the King bill. 
If you examine this bill critically, you must 
become aware that a Government agency 
would acquire authority to set standards 
and conditions for the admission of hospitals 
into the Government program. Inversely, 
this is also the right of rejection. By ex- 
tension, it is not difficult to imagine that 
this authority could deny free choice of both 
physician and hospital. If a rejected hos- 
pital (and who knows what conditions would 
be imposed) were the only one in a partic- 
ular locality, the patient would be forced 
to select another hospital in another town, 
provided he wanted the Government to pay 
the bill, and in all likelihood be compelled 
to choose another doctor. 

Your third principle: “To the maximum 
extent possible, the cost of medical care 
should be paid by the patient.” 

If you sincerely believe this, then you can- 
not consistently support the social security 
approach to medical care, Under this pro- 
posal, every person over 65 on social security. 
whether a millionaire or a pauper, could 
charge his hospital bill (minus the deduct- 
ible) to the taxpayers. The benefits of the 
King bill would be extended without dis- 
tinction to rich and poor. 
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By this statement, you support the prin- 
ciple of using tax resources to aid only those 
in need and not wasting these resources on 
those who can afford their own care. This 
is the concept of the Kerr-Mills law, which 
the medical profession endorses as right and 
proper. 

You are, incidentally, incorrect in your 
evaluation of the Kerr-Mills law. More than 
20 States and two possessions have enacted 
implementing statutes, and other State 
legislatures are working on Kerr-Mills pro- 
grams. The Kerr-Mills law does authorize 
virtually unlimited aid to needy and near- 
needy citizens over 65—all of them, not just 
those on, social security. Kerr-Mills is a 
grant of authority, not a mandate. States 
are at liberty to determine their own re- 
quirements. The fact that one State, as you 
carefully selected, has chosen to sharply 
limit its benefits in no way disproves our 
contention that Kerr-Mills is a sound and 
effective instrument for permanently solv- 
ing the financial problems involved in pro- 
viding medical care to the elderly. Nor does 
it in any sense disprove our statement that 
Kerr-Mills offers unlimited benefits. Our 
Position is supported by laws which have 
been enacted in other States as you will see 
if you examine them. 

Your fourth principle: “The licensed 
physician's freedom to treat a patient in his 
individual way should be protected.” 

As a prelude to listing these four princi- 
Ples, you imply that physicians don't sub- 
Scribe to them or, at most, are indifferent. 
The inference to be drawn is that physicians 
&re unconcerned with freedom in the prac- 
tice of medicine. You cannot fail to real- 
ize that the very heart of this conflict is 
the intense determination of physicians to 
preserve the free practice of medicine which 
has elevated American medicine to world 
leadership and given the people of our Na- 
tion the best medical care ever enjoyed 
anywhere in the world. Our judgment and 
experience tell us that Government inevi- 
tably exercises some control, if not full con- 
trol, over that which it pays for. If a Gov- 
ernment agency is granted the power to 
dictate standards for the operations of hos- 
Pitals, only the most naive would assume it 
would not use that power. Since the func- 

of a hospital cannot be separated or 
Stratified from the performance of medical 
Services by physicians in the hospital, the 
Conclusion is inescapable that Government 

in greater or lesser degree, interfere 
With the ability of the physician to practice 
freely sna in a manner most beneficial to 

Patients. Your support for the princi 

5 — in medicine is inconsistent wath 

Support for Government in 
the geld por trusion in 

Since you quoted the Right Reverend 
Er Crittenden, Episcopal Bishop of 

le, at some length, it must be presumed 
te Share his opinions. Therefore, in con- 

usion let me comment on two aspects of 
controversy covered in his statement. 
ee it is naive or purposely misleading 
argue that once the principle of social 
8 medicine were established it would 
Ot be expanded bit by bit until complete 
Socialization of the Nation's health care 
was accomplished, 
or nd, both you and the Reverend Mr. 
Š ittenden and a number of others are 
8 ing a serious mis conception of the 
nature of the Social Security System. 
Social Security is not a system of prepay- 
— for future benefits. Prepayment, 
oo funds secured by adequate reserves, 
—— characteristic of private insurance and 
untary prepayment health insurance 
Plans, which is not shared by the Social 
th, ty System. The U.S. Supreme Court, 
We Department of Health, Education, and 
eifare, the Internal Revenue Service, and 
j U.S. Solicitor General have made this 
tien 50 Social security is a program of taxa- 
Which current income is used to pay 
Current obligations, not to build up a re- 
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serve fund to which each taxpayer is en- 
dowed with irrevocable rights. 

While grafting medical care to the sys- 
tem would alter its basic concept, it would 
not alter the pay-as-you-go character of the 
system. The system has been running in 
the red for the past few years, and there 
is good reason to believe, because of the 
guesswork involved in projecting social 
security medical care cost estimates, that 
this program would throw the system fur- 
ther out of balance. If social security were 
a prepayment plan akin to private insur- 
ance, reserves and income should be suffi- 
cient to pay Off all claims against the fund. 
The fact is, however, that if the 
were abandoned now, the reserve fund 
would be exhausted in less than 2 years at 
current rates just meeting payments to 
current beneficiaries. And there would be 
nothing left for the millions who have paid 
into the fund sufficient to qualify for bene- 
fits but who have not satisfied the test of 
age, disability or survivorship. Furthermore, 
if the system were abandoned today and the 
government endeavored to pay off only those 
who have paid into the program, more than 
$300 billion would be required to meet 
these obligations. Generations yet unborn 
would be taxed to pay the bill while receiv- 
ing no benefits whatever. 

You assert your distaste for the prospect 
of socialized medicine and suggest that: “If 
the AMA would give more constructive lead- 
ership in meeting the Nation’s health needs, 
it would help mightily to avoid socialized 
medicine in this country.” 

Leadership has been given in full measure 
by the Nation’s physicians. Eloquent wit- 
ness to this leadership may be found in the 
constantly increasing quality of medical edu- 
cation, in the recognized superiority of med- 
ical care in this country, in improved stand- 
ards of hospitals, in the 20 years added 
in the last quarter of a century to life ex- 

y in America, in the conquering of 


assuring safety 
drugs—the lst of accomplishments by the 
medical profession in safeguarding and im- 
proving the Nation's health is endless. And 
not the least of these is the millions of dol- 
lars of free medical care provided to the 
American people every year by physicians. 
There is not now and there has not been 
a lack of constructive leadership by the 
medical profession in meeting the Nation's 
health needs. What has been lacking, and 
still is, is an effort at understanding, a sin- 
cere attempt by individuals of your stature 
and position to understand why physicians 
are so deeply committed in this struggle, 
why they go profoundly believe that the 
quality of medical care will suffer if the 
Federal Government takes over the free prac- 
tice of medicine. i 

The AMA has taken a wholly constructive 
position with respect to medical care for 
the aged. We believe that government at 
all levels can properly participate in paying 
the cost of health care for those who can- 
not pay.it themselves. That is why we 
strongly support the Kerr-Milis Act. But 
we consider the approach to financing 
through social security indefensible because 
it would place the responsibility for the pur- 
chase of health care for all our citizens— 
with the aged—directly on the 
Federal Government regardless of the needs 
of the recipient. It would completely cir- 
cumvent the States, further weakening the 
structure of our Federal system. It is an 
administratively unsound approach; it heav- 
ily mortgages the income of future workers; 
it will destroy the present high quality of 
health services. In short, it would be a 
tragic negation of the long history of health 
care progress for which our voluntary, free 

institutions can be justly proud. 

Sincerely, 
F. J. L. BLASINGAME, M.D. 
Executive Vice President, American 
Medical Association. 
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One Hundred Billion Dollars Later 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25,1961 | 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
the very near future Congress will be re- 
quested to provide the administration 
with its extraordinarily large foreign aid 
measure disclosed this year with a new 
and supposedly ear-catching title. 

Frankly, the legislative struggle over 
foreign aid is the most intense and spir- 
ited of the year, and it is my aspiration 
that all the Members of the House have 
more than sufficient information on the 
merits and demerits of the program. 

It is well for us, however, to appre- 
ciate the comments of the press on this 
subject, and in this particular field, the 
Chicago Daily News on Thursday, July 
13, had a most enlightened editorial. 
Under unanimous consent I insert in the 
Recorp this editorial entitled One Hun- 
dred Billion Dollars Later“: 

ONE HUNDRED BILLION DOLLARS LATER 


President Kennedy said of the $48 billion 
foreign aid legislation: “I consider this bili 
to be probably the most vital piece of legis- 
lation in the national interest that may be 
before the Congress this year.” 

So it may be, though it runs in fast com- 
pany with the arms program and various 
other measures not unconnected with the 
national survival. Indeed, the National 
Science Foundation only this week declared 
that expenditures running up to $8 billion a 
year were in prospect if this Nation wishes 
to maintain its position in the scientific 
world in the next decade. Survival now- 
adays depends upon many things. 

So we rise again, not to question this Na- 
tion's membership in the fraternity of free 
nations, but to remind that, survival being 
a many-faceted job, there are certain obii- 
gations upon the Executive and the Congress 
attending any single phase of it. 

One obligation is to relate each part of 
the job to all the other parts, and to relate 
the total cost to the Nation's ability to bear 
it. 

Another is to make certain that each dol- 
lar buys as much as possible of whatever we 
are trying to buy—arms, scientific excellence, 
or strength for the free world. 

President Kennedy touched on this matter 
in ‘his Monday foreign-aid speech saying: 
“We are new people into this 
(foreign aid) organization. We are getting 
the best talent we can get.” 

We hope Congress, without making a poli- 
tical free for all of it, will press him for 
some further, more specific answers. 

We hope those questions will relate to the 
fact that after nearly $100 billion in foreign 
aid expenditures, there is slight evidence 
that we have brought the benefits of de- 
mocracy, freedom and a better life to any 
except those who either already had them, 
or at least had the basic know-how to get 
them. , 

On the contrary, it has been common ex- 
perience in the underdeveloped countries 
that our assistance has made the rich not 
only richer but more arrogant, and the poor 
not only poorer but increasingly bitter in 
their awareness of being hoodwinked and 
shortchanged. 

And as for any reasonable comprehen- 
sion of what we were trying to do, the 
cynicism in the underdeveloped countries 
seems to be in almost direct ratio to the aid 
we have provided. Tito’s Yugoslavia got 
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$2.5 billion, and Tito said the other day this 
was “only a small portion of what they 
should have given us.” 

A Middle Eastern government chief re- 
cently issued a demand—nothing less—for 
some $30 million “as a direct grant, not a 
loan,” implying we could not do less than 
grant it. This week the President of Uruguay 
said he was not interested in any US. aid 
if lt meant investments at interest rates of 
344 or 4 percent. “We want real aid,” he 
said. 

It was also asserted recently by the London 
Times, a fairly dispassionate newspaper, that 
our 81.35 billion in aid to Iran in the last 
10 years had produced: “Inflation, economic 
dislocation, corruption, unhealthy fat, ex- 
change difficulties, chronic balance of pay- 
ments gaps, record corruption in contracts, 
waste on imports, economic wobbliness.” 

Does the President have some brandnew 
device to get our dollars and provisions past 
the outstretched hands of the foreign gov- 
ernment grafters and bureaucrats and into 
the hands and mouths of those who need it? 
Can he manage this without being con- 
demned for outrageous Interference in the 
internal affairs of the beneficiaries? 

Has he the means to make sure that what 
we give Pakistan will not be viewed as hos- 
tile to India, and vice versa, or that ald to 
Israel will not prompt the Arab League na- 
tions to charge we are plotting their destruc- 
tion? 

Has he some new method to foreclose the 
likelihood that roads will be bullt in the 
wilderness, leading nowhere, or machine tools 
provided those whose only need is for 
shovels? 
and increased dependency? 

Has he, in short, some yet-undisclosed 
means of making reasonably certain that 
what we send abroad produces strength for 
the free world and not merely contempt, 
waste, sloth and increased dependency? 

Some of Mr. Kennedy’s friends have ad- 
vised him that the Berlin crisis makes his 
ald program a sure thing. In 15 years this 
Nation has never lacked for a crisis to serve 
as a reason for helping our friends abroad. 
It will doubtless never lack for such a crisis 
in the next 15. ; 

But must we look forward, in 1976, to the 
same demands, for the same reasons, with 
the same futile prospects? This year of crisis 
is surely as good as any other to make a de- 
termined ng toward an end of the 
perennial foreign aid crisis. 


Tribute to Arleigh Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
conspicuous regret that many, many peo- 
ple regard the forthcoming retirement 
of Adm. Arleigh Burke, U.S. Navy, Chief 
of Naval Operations. These include not 
only the officers and enlisted men of the 
U.S. Navy, but other branches of the U.S. 
military service, the military services of 
free world countries and, too, the citizens 
of those countries as well as our own. 
Admiral Burke has personified those 
qualities which are at the core of the 
strength of our society and civilization 
and those qualities which, when com- 
bined, produce great leadership, He has 
served the world well throughout his 
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military career. It is the man’s char- 
acter that he will continue to serve man- 
kind with equal ability in civilian life. It 
will still be many years before grateful 
people will say the final, heartfelt “well 
done” to this outstanding man of our 
time. 

Recently Los Angeles Times Bureau 
Chief Robert Hartmann wrote admir- 
ingly of Admiral Burke in the following 
tribute: 

America NEEDS His KIND 
(By Robert Hartmann) 

There is an old theory that you can always 
trust a man with a pipe. This has persisted 
despite Stalin and filter tips. 

After years of off-and-on experiment and 
observation I would say the scientific merit 
of this legend is that the stem of a pipe 
preoccupies, for appreciable intervals, that 
one bothersome cavity so often employed in- 
stead of the human brain. 

It allows contemplation, civilization’s lost 
art—the pause that too seldom refreshes the 
clever comeback. 

Adm. Arleigh Burke is a pipe smoker, and 
one of the most trustworthy Americans 
around. 

I cannot remember any particularly mem- 
orable words of his that can be engraved 
at Annapolis alongside I have just begun to 
fight” and Don't give up the ship,” though 
his words always make sense. But I remem- 
ber many things he has done, especially the 
daring dash of his Destroyer Squadron 23 
(the Little Beavers) in the Solomons which 
gave him his nickname of 31-Knot Burke. 

We have too few doers nowadays and our 
worst national surplus is talkers. (Some 
might add writers, but I won't.) Admiral 
Burke is retiring at the end of this month 
as Chief of Naval Operations and I, for one, 
wish he weren't. 

Not that his successor isn’t first rate—of 
all the formalized organizations I know the 
U.S. Navy has most nearly mastered the trick 
of bringing talent to the top and eliminating 
the indispensable man. 

But it does seem a pity, with the world in 
such shape and the U.S. position so pre- 
carious, that a man like Burke must be cast 
out at 60. He has done the job the tax- 
payers trained him for, and more, 

Yet Washington today needs more than 
ever the calm counsels of those who have 
been around awhile and have found out 
the hard way that the brilliant concept is 
only the beginning and it's a long way from 
an operations plan to the day the beachhead 
is secure. 

Without rambling on about our war and 
the exciting part Burke played in it with his 
fast ships that went almost gaily and daily 
into harm's way, let me recall an incident 
involving the admiral and his pipe. 

He had been catapulted in 1955 by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower over 91 of his seniors from 
rear admiral to the four-star command of the 
world's biggest and most complicated Navy. 
He went out to inspect that part of it that 
patrols the Western Pacific he knew so well, 
wearing out aides half his age with incessant 
shipboard) visits and finally winding up at 
Pearl Harbor, where the only time he had 
for a press conference was breakfast. 

One of the Washington reporters, as I re- 
call, asked him a question which was then 
burning up the capital (another Quemoy- 
Matsu crisis was on) about nuclear arms for 
the 7th Fleet. 

As the admiral started to reply, a mere 
commander broke in to say he didn't think 
that information should be made public. 
There was a shocked silence. Admiral Burke, 
his strong Scandinavian features placid as 
a lagoon, sucked on his pipe. 

Then he continued, ignoring the inter- 
ruption (but heeding the three-striper’s ad- 
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vice) and turning the talk to other matters. 
An ensign fresh from the Severn who worked 
for the ex-Reserve commander unobtrusively 
slipped off his one-stripe shoulder board and 
passed it up the table to his outspoken boss. 
Burke's keen ear caught the snickering that 
followed and he demanded to know what 
went on. 

“I guess someone thought I'd be busted to 
ensign for correcting the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations,” the commander finally blurted, 
sheepishly taking the ensign insigne out 
from under the tablecloth. 

Admiral Burke relighted his pipe, puffed 
and fiddled with it for an awfully long time. 
Then he said, half smiling and half stern: 

“Commander, you can tell that joker the 
only way I believe in breaking men is with 
work.“ 

Only a trivial incident, to be sure, but at 
that moment the commander, the ensign 
and everyone else including us correspond- 
ents would have been quite willing to follow 
that admiral back through Buka Passage or 
into the Black Sea. 

He knew how to handle men. Any idiot 
with the book behind him can make men 
die but only a leader can make men work. 
And only a seaman can make seamen work 
together, in a destroyer or the whole depart- 
ment. Admiral Burke was both, and a sea- 
man first. I suspect that unworded tribute 
from the white hats gives him more satisfac- 
tion than his Navy Cross. 

This tough but gentle man whose career 
was marked by combat, controversy and ac- 
tion at 31 knots or better never acknowl- 
edged any difference between the things a 
man believes in and the things he must 
fight for. We need his kind. 


Lest We Forget : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. AUCHINCLOSS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. AUCHINCLOSS. Mr. Speaker, I 
am very much impressed with the state- 
ment issued by Economic Trend Line 
Studies of Chicago entitled “Lest We 
Forget,” and I am grateful for the per- 
mission to include it as part of my 
remarks. 

Over the years our country has been 
most patient in its dealings with the 
Communists and we have approached 
the problems that confronted us in the 
spirit of trust which is fundamental 
among honest people. This trust has 
been frightfully violated and dishonored 
in many ways and the time has now come 
for us to remember what has gone on in 
the past and approach the solutions of 
our problems with the knowledge that 
the philosophy of Communists is con- 
trary to the precepts of honest men. 
Their word cannot be trusted unless it 
is to their own personal advantage. 

I echo the sentiments contained in the 
closing paragraph of this article that our 
negotiators remember our past exper- 
ience and that they may be thoroughly 
familiar with history. 

The statement follows: 

S Lest We FORGET 

To reach some kind of an understanding 
with the Communist socialistic government 
of Russia is a hope of most. As stumbling 
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efforts are made to this end, the aiteref- 
fects Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam have 
pretty well faded from our consciousness. 
Those negotiations were far from successful, 
primarily because we did not understand the 
mentality with which we were trying to 
work. 

To refresh our minds we list below some 
quotations, well authenticated, that portray 
the Russian mentality. That mentality is 
the stumbling block. That mentality has 
never been well understood in the West. 
These published thoughts, like the results of 
Yalta, Teheran, and Potsdam are apt to be 
forgotten, but for the record they should be 
kept in mind. 

“There can be no breathing space in ideo- 
logical warfare. Let the enemy consider us 
nasty people.”—Simonov (1946) 

“The existence of the Soviet Republic side 
by side with imperialist states for a long 
time is unthinkable.”—Lenin (1919) 

“A series of frightful collisions between 
the Soviet Republic and the bourgeois states 
will be inevitable.’'"—Lenin (1919) 

“We must resort to all stratagems, maneu- 
vers, illegal methods, evasions, and subter- 
fuges, only so as to get into the trade unions, 
to remain in them, and to carry on Com- 
munist work within them at all costs. Len- 
in (1920) 

“It is important that pupils should clearly 
realize the doom of the capitalist world, its 
inevitable downfall."—Soviet Teacher's Ga- 
zette (1947). 

“In our state naturally there is and can 
be no place for freedom of speech, press 
and so on. These freedoms granted to the 
tollers must be classified as a counterrevolu- 
tionary crime. —Vyshinsky (1948). 

“From the point of view of Communist 
morality only those acts are moral which 
contribute to the building up of a new Com- 
munist society.”—Lenin. 

The quotations give us an insight into 
the mentality that has been and is leading 
communistic Russia. These statements are 
not platitudes, they are facts and principles 
that have pervaded the relations of com- 
Munistic Russia with the rest of the world. 

The free world has, since 1917, entered 
into many diplomatic agreements with com- 
munistic Russia. Few of them have been 
honored. Each that has been breached has 
been violated because of one or more of the 
Principles stated in the above quotations. 

Here is a list, in part, of diplomatic agree- 
ments entered into with communistic Rus- 
sią, the terms of which were not fulfilled. 
— 


Soviet agreemont— | Date Result 
7a Teeognize independence of | Deo, 31,1917 Violated. 
nd, 
To renonnee sovereignty | Aug, 27,1918 Do. 
18 * Lithuania and Latvia 
© recognize self-determina- | Deo, 28,192) Do. 
pion of the Ukraine. 
prohibit Bolshevik propa- | Mar, 16,1921 Da, 
Randa in Great Britain, 
ote hostilities with Po- | Mar, 18,1921 Do, 
1. 
To conclude n friendship | Jungs 5,1922 Do. 
agrement with Cech 
slovakin, 


renouncy ull privileges, 
Concessions, und rights of 
extraterritorialityin China, 


Muy 31, 1924 Do. 


° refrain from any propa- | Nov. 16,1933 Do, 
Randa, subversion, or c- 
pllonage in United States. 
© guarantee Rumanian | Jane 9, 1034 Do. 
np SOVercienty. 
9 obey principles of the |"Sept. 15,1934] Do; 
T gue of Nations, 
tele adherence to tenets Seht. 24, 1941 Do. 
Te the Atinntic Charter. 
2 Douo neiples of the | Jun. 1,1042 Do: 
N. on. 
To remove all military forces Jan. 29,1912] Do. 
rom Tran within 6 months 
eter end of World War II. 
Al e to United States | June 11,1942 Do, 
1 undestroyed Jend-lease ; 
To eatablish a free nde- Do. 
a and i Oct. 19,1943 
Pendent Austria, SAR. 
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Date 


Soviet agreement— Result 


To create a democratic and Nov. 22,1043 | Violated. 


unified Korea. 


To honor democratic proc- | Feb, 4.1913 Do, 
esses in China and Eastern 
Europe (Yalta Confer- 
ence). 

To limit the ‘police force” of | June 5, 1945 Do, 


East Germany in size and 
went 


pons. 
To abide by U.N. Charter...| June 26, 1945 Do. 


To unify Germany and to | July 17,1045 Do, 
provide for democratic pro- 
cedures in Eastern Europe 
(Votsdam Conference), 

To ni support Nationalist | Dec, 16,1045 Do, 
China. 

To return all German pris- | Mar, 10,1947 Do, 
oners of war within 2 years, 

To end Berlin blockade May 4,149 Do, 

To establish armistice in | July 27,1953 Do, 
Kores. 

To restore peace in Indo- | July 21,1954 Do, 
china und to prohibit troop 
hulllup, 

To discuss German reunifica- | July 17,1955 Do, 


tion at the Geneva Confor- 
onee, 


In all of our meetings with Communist 
socialistic Russia basic Soviet philosophies, 
broken diplomatic agreements, Yalta, 
Teheran, and Potsdam disappointments must 
not be forgotten. 

In “Russia and the West Under Lenin and 
Stalin,” by George F. Kennan, the crudity, 
rudeness and cruelty of Russia's diplomatic 
approaches are detailed. Examples of these 
approaches are chronicled from the 16th cen- 
tury on. In fact these crudities and cruel- 
ties, on the part of Russia, can be traced 
into the ancient past. 

In our dealings with Communist socialistic 
Russia let us hope our negotiators are thor- 
oughly familiar with history. 


Captive Nations Serve West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on a 
number of previous occasions I have em- 
phasized to the House the need and 
urgency for the creation of a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations. 
Since we have just commemorated in a 
most proper manner Captive Nations 
Week, this entire question could be 
appreciated when proper note is made of 
the comments and observations on this 
nationwide activity. 

The Chicago Sun-Times on July 20 
commented in a brief but very potent 
manner on this question. Their edi- 
torial is entitled “Captive Nations Serve 
West“: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS SERVE WEST 

Against the background of the Berlin 
crisis, Captive Nations Week this year takes 
on particular significance. The observance, 
currently July 16 to 22, was proclaimed by 
Congress in 1959 as an annual reminder to 
the free world of the nations which have 
disappeared behind the Iron Curtain since 
the end of World War II. 

Since Premier Khrushchey set his latest 
Berlin deadline, refugees pouring into the 
western sector of that city from the Soviet 
zone have increased from 3,000 a week to 
4,000. Each year since 1945, the number 
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escaping to the West through Berlin has 
topped 250,000. 

Thus the victims of the Communist sys- 
tem demonstrate their continued yearning 
for freedom. In the words of Chancellor 
Adenauer, panic is sweeping East Germany 
in the wake of the Soviet moves to close the 
last escape hatch to the West. 

Moreover, the people of East Germany 
offered other convicing proof of their 
abhorrence of Soviet tyranny in 1952. And 
the world will never forget the courage of 
the Hungarians and the Poles when they 
rose against their Russian masters in 1956. 

In these countries and in Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Rumania, there are 100 million sub- 
jugated people. Their discontent and their 
hopes for eventual liberation are as vital to 
the cause of the West as any forces at play 
in the world today. For as long as their 
determination to regain- their national 
identities and their dignity as human beings 
endures, their presence in the heart of the 
Soviet satellite empire is a continuing 
threat of which the Kremlin is well aware, 
judging by its violent reaction to the captive 
nations resolution when it was adopted by 
Congress. 

The captive peoples must not be allowed to 
lose hope. For them, the special observances 
in the United States this week are assur- 
ances that they are not forgotten and, as 
stated in the original resolution, that “the 
people of the United States share with them 
their aspiration for the recovery of their 
freedom and independence“ —the principles 
on which our own Nation was founded. 


The Price of the Cuban Debacle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
need to remind any Members of this 
House that these times are dangerous 
for all mankind. As the Berlin crisis 
deepens, with military power building on 
both sides, any misstep will have increas- 
ingly serious consequences. The burden 
of responsibility on the part of the 
United States rests squarely with the 
President. In the face of mounting So- 
viet pressure, he must be unflinching, 
and when action is required, he must 
take it with strongest determination to 
carry his policy through to the end. 
Hans Konigsberger, writing in the New 
Yorker magazine of June 10, points up 
some of the byproducts of the failure in 
Cuba. It is clear from the following ex- 
cerpt that we will be paying the price of 
the Cuban debacle for some time to 
come. We cannot afford similar mis- 
takes in the future: 

The invasion by the Cuban counter-revo- 
lutionaries came after a winter of much 
bombing and sabotage all over the island. 
Apart from not succeeding, it did a variety of 
things. Castro's antiaircraft guns point- 
ing at the sea across the Malecon Drive and 
all his other military preparations were trans- 
formed overnight from a demagogue's tricks 
into a leader’s wise precautions. Thousands 
of young people who had never forgiven 
themselves for not having been in on things 
in the days of the Sierra Maestra guerrillas 
and the anti-Batista underground now got 
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a second chance at bravery and identification 
with a cause. The middle-class opposition 
estimates put it at anything from 50,000 to 
5 times that many—was arrested. Hoy's 
theme was: “We told you so.” Most of the 
arrested have now been released—though, 
again, even round numbers are vague—but 
neither they nor their neighbors have for- 
gotten. I feel certain that a majority of 
them will now stop marking time—that they 
will either leave Cuba or make some definite 
gesture toward trying to live with the revo- 
lution. I have spoken with some whose 
choice in the matter appears to depend on 
rather trivial personal circumstances; after 
all, exile has always been a natural element 
of thelr background. 

In the weeks since the invasion, there has 
been very little sabotage on the island. Pub- 
lic buildings are guarded by the militia; at 
some, such as the television station, visitors 
are frisked, and even have to show their 
cigarettes. (Incendiary fuses can be hidden 
in a pack of 16 cigarillos.) I have never seen 
so many armed people in a town, not even 
during the last war; in Havana I have met 
writers, television people, clerks, students, an 
actress who looks like Françoise Rosay—all 
of them part-time militia men or women and 
all carrying rifles, tommyguns, or pistols. 

Yet because they’re so relaxed and un- 
trigger-happy about it, I have not felt in- 
timidated or “gestapoized.” The militia 
girls, wearing high heels and red fingernails 
with their tight jeans, look and act too Latin 
and unsystematic; one evening I was thor- 
oughly frisked at the door of the newspaper 
Revolución, and the next evening no one 
was on guard there at all. I've stood a foot 
away from Castro without having been 
searched or even asked who I was; within the 
past 3 weeks I have driven a thousand miles 
through Cuba and have been stopped only 
~ once—when I went through a red light on 
Havana's Avenue No. 5. On the other hand, 
I have certainly been aware of intense vigi- 
lance; one morning as I was leaving a bar- 
bershop on the Rampa, a miliciano standing 
outside gave me a hard look and told/me 
that I had forgotten a parcel in the shop— 
a convenient service for forgetful people, 
surely, but if I hadn't willingly gone back 
and retrieved it he might have become cu- 
rious about what I was up to. Cedric Bel- 
frage, a middle-aged British writer Living 
here (he was deported from the United 
States some years ago for his leftwing poli- 
tics), spent the morning of the invasion 
vainly trying to get rid of a bottle full of 
some sort of green liquid without being 
taken for a saboteur carrying a Yanqui ex- 
plosive. It was a medicine—part of some 
test he had to undergo at the hospital—but 
when the news of the invasion came, no one 
at the hospital could be bothered with it, 
and he started back home with the bottle. 
When he reached his beachside hotel, he 
found that guards had been posted at every 
entrance. Suddenly he couldn't face the 
task of explaining what was in the bottle in 
Spanish to the militiamen, and he drove off 
again. He didn't dare empty it, either: 
finally, in near desperation, he drove to a 
friend’s hotel and got rid of it there. 


Fuel Use in Military Installations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELIZABETH KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mrs. KEE. Mr.Speaker, my colleagues 
will be interested in a communication 
which I have received from the Office 
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of the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
regarding a policy change in fuel use. 
On July 7 I wrote to the assistant sec- 
retary for properties and installations to 
request that the National Coal Associa- 
tion be notified of proposed conversions 
of military heating plants from bitumi- 
nous coal to other fuels. 

I am now happy to report that my re- 
quest has been honored and that no 
switching from bituminous coal to other 
fuels in military installations can be ef- 
fected until the National Coal Associa- 
tion has been advised and has an op- 
portunity to offer its technical assistance 
to the Department in determining the 
most economical course to be followed 
in fuel selection. 

Previously there has been too many 
instances of changing from coal on the 
basis of inaccurate information on fuel 
prices and availability. In consequence, 
the coal industry has unfairly been de- 
prived of important business and the 
Nation’s taxpayers have been forced to 
underwrite unnecessarily expensive fuel 
bills. 

Agreeing to gomply with my suggestion 
is a highly commendable decision on the 
part of the Department of Defense. This 
action will serve to insure that military 
installations involved will use the most 
efficient and economical fuel. I am con- 
fident that the new procedure will be 
most helpful to the coal industry. 

While it is my personal conviction that 
both the general welfare and national de- 
fense would benefit immeasurably if 
coal, whose reserves are so abundant, 
were to be used exclusively for heat and 
power in Government establishments lo- 
cated within close proximity of produc- 
ing States, I want to make clear that 
such favoritism was not asked or im- 
plied in my correspondence with the De- 
partment of Defense. Coal at the mine 
is selling for less now than it did in 1948. 
An enviable record was made possible 
through the willingness of industry man- 
agement to invest in mechanized equip- 
ment and methods, with the consent and 
cooperation of the United Mine Workers 
of America. Under these circumstances, 
bituminous coal usually proves to be the 
most economical fuel in most regions of 
the country. In addition, there is no 
question about supplies for the long term. 
To disregard these advantages in select- 
ing heat and power for Government use 
is a violation of principle and respon- 
sibility. 

I thank Mr. Edward J. Sheridan, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Properties and Installations, for-his let- 
ter outlining the new procedure. I con- 
gratulate the Department for this sound 
and sensible attitude. 


Hanford Power Hope 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr, ULLMAN, Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial, which appeared in the 


-your area and mine. 


July 25 


July 20 issue of the Oregonian, is of con- 
siderable interest, especially since this 
newspaper can hardly be accused of hav- 
ing a public-power bias: 

Hanrorp Power HOPE 


The Senate's refusal, by a vote of 36 to 
54, to adopt an amendment eliminating the 
Hanford atomic power reactor from the AEC 
bill keeps the Northwest's hope for this 
700,000- to 800,000-kilowatt project alive. 
The Senate-House conference committee is 
expected to approve the item. Then it will be 
up to proponents to reverse the earlier nega- 
tive vote in the House, which was 176 to 140 
to kill the reactor. 

The need for this power, virtually all of 
which is expected to go to industries and to 
private utility customers, becomes increas- 
ingly evident. The hope of power from Ca- 
nadian storage dams has dimmed because 
Canada has not ratified the treaty. The 
bitter contest between private and public 
power entities for a Federal Power Commis- 
sion license for Mountain Sheep or Nez Perce 
Dams means years of delay, either by refusal 
of FPC to issue a license or in the courts if 
a license is granted. 

The debate in the House July 13 brought 
some of the most ridiculous ents 
against the Government's utilization of the 
wasted heat of the new plutonium reactor 
at Hanford that we have heard yet. For ex- 
ample, Representative Hosmer, of California, 
which is jampackec with defense industries 
while the Pacific Northwest has almost 
none—except the pioneer Boeing—wailed 
about “all these defense industries that have 
been pirated to the Pacific Northwest from 
This 800,000 kilowatts 
of power,” he said, would be used to lure in- 
dustry to the Pacific Northwest from New 
England, from the East, from the South, 
from the Midwest, from the Southwest, and 
from the Pacific Southwest.” 

We wish it were so, but it isn't, The 
electrometallurgical and electrochemical 
Industries which have been attracted to the 
Northwest because of the low wholesale 
power rate of the Federal system have been 
new industries, most aluminum. Expan- 
sion here has been restricted by the inabil- 
ity of the Bonneville Power Administration 
to make long-term contracts. BPA hasn't 
had the power to sell in large industrial 
blocks. 

Another opponent converted Hanford's po- 
tential energy into 2.3 million tons of coal, 
which he said would mean 191,000 man-days 
of employment in the coal mines and the 
use of 37,000 coal cars to haul it. But the 
Northwest can't afford to haul in coal to 
make electricity and it has no coal-fueled 
generating plants. How the gentleman fig- 
ured the denial of a nuclear plant to the 
Northwest would help the coal mining in- 
dustry of the East and South was not ex- 
plained. 

In the Senate, however, a sop was tossed to 
the cOal operators and the United Mine 
Workers lobby in an amendment by Senator 
RANDOLPH, of West Virginia. This calls for 
atomic research in the utilization of coal. 
While it has no relation to the proposal to 
utilize the wasted heat of the Hanford plu- 
tonium reactor to produce electricity, it may 
help to swing the needed votes in the House. 

But the real issue is ideological. The pri- 
vate utilities lobby is fighting to prevent the 
Government from getting what it considers 
an entering wedge in production of electric- 
ity from nuclear fuels for commercial sale— ~ 
even though private utilities of the North- 
west (who have kept discreetly silent) would 
benefit. These opponents disregard the evi- 
dent fact that this new plutonium reactor is 
the only one in the United States feasible of 
conversion to low-cost power. At the same 
time they are bucking the Hanford reactor, 
the utilities are accepting Atomic Energy 
Commission subsidies for experimental reac- 
tors of their own. 


1961 
Captive Nations Week Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
should like to introduce into the RECORD 
the Captive Nations Week resolution of 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., Hamtramck and North 
Eastern Detroit Branch, and to register 
my support thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, there are virtually mil- 
lions of people in this world who are liv- 
ing, against their will, under Russian 
control, and domination. That Russian 
domination is repulsive to them is made 
Obvious by the thousands who escape 
from East Germany into West Berlin 
and freedom every week. 

We must never lose sight of the fact 
that our own freedom, as citizens of the 
United States, is in jeopardy so long as 
there remain people enslaved against 
their will. 

The resolution follows: 

Caprive NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 


Whereas the week of July 16 through 22, 
1961, is being observed in this country as 
the Captive Nations Week, sponsored by the 
National Captive Nations Committee; and 

Whereas in 1959, the President of the 
United States of America signed a joint reso- 
lution, passed by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives providing for an annual 
observance of this week; and 

reas Captive Nations Week was pro- 
by the President of the United 
States of America, who invited the people 
of the United States of America to observe 
Such a week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities; and 
ereas many American patriotic groups 
and organizations will join in ceremonies 
throughout the country in reaffirming the 
belief that “our freedom will be secure only 
When all men everywhere are free“: Now, 
therefore, 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent in 
State of Michigan, who today, July 16, 1961, 
UL gathered for the annual picnic at the 

krainian estate Dibrova, sponsored by the 
á Congress Committee of America— 
Pees our deepest concern for the plight 
$ the enslaved nations of central and East- 
— and of Asia, now under the iron 

eel of Russian Communist dictatorship, 
para them Ukraine was one of the very 
2 t victims of Communist Russian aggres- 
tant falling prey to the onslaught of Red 

Ops as early as 1920-21. 

5 We further request our Government and 
ur Congress to stand firm on Berlin's crisis 
and to continue opposition to Red China's 
on to the United Nations. 
i We wholeheartedly support the Flood reso- 
ution calling for a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations and urge our Senators and 
2 Presentatives to lend their own support 
Or its immediate passage. 
„We stand for the improvement of the 
> Olce of America” broadcasts to the non- 
ussian nations of the U.S.S.R. 
e urgently request Postmaster General 
retain champion of Liberty" postage 
Stamp series and to expand it by issuing a 
ti o stamp this year in commemora- 
on of the centennial of the poet's death, 
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who was not only the greatest Ukrainian 
poet, but also an outstanding humanitarian 
and fighter for the liberation and emancipa- 
tion of all enslaved peoples. 

We urge our Senators and Congressmen to 
support House Joint Resolution 460 intro- 
duced by Hon. JOHN LESINSKI, from Michi- 
gan, on June 22, 1961, providing for the 
issuance of a special postage stamp in honor 
of Taras Sheychenko. 


Jackson REA Lights Up Countryside 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, having 
served as administrator of the rural 
electrification program as well as having 
long personal experience as a member of 
REA, I was particularly gratified to read 
in the Fairmont (Minn.) Sentinel of July 
22, 1961, of the outstanding progress 
which has been made by the Federated 
Rural Electric Association with head- 
quarters at Jackson, Minn. This coop- 
erative, like hundreds of others in all 
parts of the country, has contributed 
much to farm life; has greatly expanded 
its service and facilities; has found it 
possible to reduce its rates while paying 
off its loans; and has found the coopera- 
tive approach of working with existing 
facilities the successful way to best serve 
its members. 

Great credit and compliment must go 
to Paul Ferguson, the manager who has 
provided faithful competent leadership 
performing what would at one time been 


-considered the impossible. 


The article follows: 
Jackson REA LIGHTS Up COUNTRYSIDE 


When the lights went on in the country 
in Martin and Jackson counties back in 
March, 1937, town and rural folks alike 
started to realize the effects of perhaps the 
greatest single contribution ever made to 
the happiness and well-being of their com- 
munities. 

The tremendous accomplishments of elec- 
trifying and energizing rural Jackson and 
Martin Counties is the story of the Fed- 
erated Rural Electric Association at Jackson, 
which today brings electricity to more than 
4,500 farm homes in its area, sells more than 
34 million kilowatt hours of energy and op- 
erates a business of almost $444 million a 
year, employing about 30 people. In addi- 
tion to providing electrical energy to these 
4.500 farm families in the two counties, the 
Federated REA provides retail energy to Wel- 
come and Fox Lake, supplies wholesale cur- 
rent to Ceylon, Dunnell and Round Lake and 
wheels the power for the city of Jackson in 
the summer time. 


Although the Federated Rural Electric 
Association produces a great deal of energy 
(over 15 million kilowatt-hours in its large 
generating plant south of Jackson, it has al- 
ways had supplemental sources of supply and 
in its early days purchased all of its energy 
from other generating plants. The addi- 
tional power requirements are furnished by 
existing contracts between the REA and the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the Interstate Pow- 
er Co. and the Fairmont municipal light 
plant. 
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POWER FROM DAMS 


It was in 1957, after the completion of the 
first power dams on the Missouri in the Da- 
kotas, that the Federated REA began getting 
power from the Bureau of Reclamation. 
With the large network of Bureau dams in- 
terconnected by large transmission systems, 
the power is wheeled into Minnesota via the 
lines of the Northern States Power Co., the 
Ottertail Power Co. and the Interstate 
Power Co. The Federated REA can get this 
power at three different points in its area— 
at the IPC generating plant at Fox Lake; at 
the substation west of Heron Lake; at the 
substation at Imogene. 


TOPS IN EFFICIENCY 


The federated REA has always maintained 
a record of efficient operation, so efficient 
that the cost per kilowatt-hour has remained 
stable despite increased costs of gas and 
other operating expenses. In every year 
since it built its own four-engine generating 
plant near Jackson in 1950, the federated 
REA has been rated among the top five REA 
internal combustion engine generating 
plants in the United States and in 1957 the 
Jackson plant was awarded the honor of be- 
ing the most efficiently operated of all such 
REA plants in the country by the Diesel 
Progress magazine. 

REDUCES RATES 


Passing along the results of plant and pro- 
duction efficiency to its members whenever 
possible, the Jackson REA had more good 
news for users the first of this year. The 
rates of energy were reduced by 90 cents a 
month for patrons. Eliminating one step 
in the rate table, users can now buy all of 
their current beyond 80 kilowatt-hours per 
month at 14 cents, paying 10 cents per kilo- 
watt-hour for the first 40 and a nickel per 
kilowatt-hour for the next 40 kilowatt- 
hours. Prior to the change the 1% -cent rate 
did not take effect until the user had pur- 
chased another 120 kilowatt-hours at 215 
cents. The minimum billing has also been 
reduced, from $4 to $3. 

To get a true feeling of the tremendous 
satisfaction federated REA has brought 
among the folks on the farm, one must meet 
the men and women at the association's 
office and plant in Jackson. Here are the 
people who have watched the countryside 
turn from darkness into light, from misery 
into comfort and have seen the federated 
REA stay on board in one of the most amaz- 
ing business accomplishments in history. 
It is from these people you can hear the 
testimonials of gratitude and happiness 
which have been told to them repeatedly by 
REA patrons throughout their area and 
through the years since the federated REA 
was organized in 1935. 

BEGINNING NOT EASY 

The beginning was not easy. Paul L. Fer- 
guson, the association's first and only mana- 
ger, still serving in that capacity, recalls 
what a time he had when he first tried to 
interest the farm people in attending a meet- 
ing for rural electrification in the office of 
the Jackson Cooperative Oil Association. 
Only one man attended. 

He then got permission to appear on the 
program of an annual Farm Bureau meeting 
where he knew a large group of farm fam- 
ilies would be in attendance. A rural sur- 
vey was organized but the work was difficult 
because skepticism ran high and money was 
not plentiful. Farmers were reluctant to 
spend even the initial hard-earned $3 mem- 
bership dues on a new organization which 
yet had little guarantee of reality. 3 

Eventually, however, the difficult survey 
and easement tasks were accomplished and 
the first trickle of energy was sent over a 
small area of new REA lines in time to light 
a few country Christmas trees in December 
1936, What has happened since then can 
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readily be observed in a trip through rural 
America. 
BOON TO BUSINESS 

In 1957, at the time of Federated REA’s 
22d annual meeting, former REA admin- 
istrator Ancher Nelson said, “It has been 
conservatively estimated that farmers have 
purchased from $12 to $15 billion worth of 
electrical appliances.” Not only have they 
purchased appliances, they have electrified 
everything on the farm. The Federated 
REA at Jackson can point to dozens of 
farms that have gone electric all the way. 

On one farm in Jackson county, for in- 
stance, the house is completely electric and 
the feeding operations are nearly so. It has 
six harvester silos connected with two 
$0-foot auger feeders, a large electric feed 
grinding mill powered by two 5-horsepower 
motors, eight feed pelletizers run by another 
5-horsepower motor and at least a half 
dozen of elevator augers in the feeding sys- 
tem to give the farmer pushbotton control 
of his large operation. He and a hired man 
can easily handle 1,500 feeding cattle in 
addition to farming more than 400 acres of 
land. And this story is repeated every now 
and then where REA is serving rural 
America, 

ELECTRIC HEAT BOOMS 


The newest thing in electricty, of course, 
is electric heat, and Federated REA at Jack- 
son has close to 30 electrically-heated homes 
in its system in Jackson and Martin coun- 
ties, Whenever there is construction of new 
homes in the area, or remodeling, electric 
heat gets a boost. 

Roger Fritz, in charge of electric heating 
at Federated REA, points to the rapid pro- 
gress of electric heating in the past 5 years 
to give an idea of what can be expected in 
years to come. “Five years ago there was 
no such thing in our area. Today we have 
at least 21 systems, and this includes a year 
or two of very slow home construction. You 
can see what we may expect in the years to 
come.” 

Electric heating certainly need not be con- 
fined to new homes and it is not necessary 
to heat the entire house electrically. “We 
like to show folks what supplementary elec- 
tric heat will do in their homes in which 
they now employ other means of heating, 
says Mr. Fritz. “For instance, every home 
should really have electric heat In the bath- 
room. Instead of turning on a big furnace 
or stove to get enough heat In the bathroom 
to take a bath In the morning or evening, a 
supplementary electric heating panel in the 
bathroom can save a lot of money.” It 
would cost about a penny a bath for electric 
heat. Installation of a bathroom heating 
panel is about 850. 


GOOD IN ANY ROOM 


Supplementary electric heat need not be 
confined to a bathroom either, Federated 
REA points out. Electric heat can easily be 
added in a living room, kitchen, utility room, 
recreation room, any place where it is de- 
sired, and it is as popular in older houses 
as in new ones. A Jefferson county, Iowa, 
farm home 98 years old was heated elec- 
trically for $187 a year and the Federated 
REA at Jackson serves a number of installa- 
tions in older homes in its area. “As a mat- 
ter of fact, we have more electric heating 
systems in older homes than in new ones,” 
Mr. Fritz explains. 


And just as the first. electric light club 
revolutionized life on the farm, the REA 
expects the same thing to happen with elec- 
tric heat and electric farming in general. 
“The boom is on,” says Marvin Johnson, as- 
sistant manager at Federated REA, who is as 
completely confident of the future as he is 
proud of the past in rural electrification, 
The REA has one of the best business records 
in the country. It operates efficiently. It is 
well ahead of schedule in paying off its debts, 
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He points to a little summary of the REA to 
tell its story: 
FEDERATED REA IS— 

Locally owned and controlled. 

Business managed and operated. 

Tax and interest paying. 

Incorporated under Minnesota law. 

Not a government agency. 


Coal Research Belongs to the Office of 
Coal Research Within the Department 
of the Interior and Not the Atomic 
Energy Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
literally amazed when reading the July 
18 CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and the debate 
which took place on the floor of the Sen- 
ate concerning S. 2043, the AEC authori- 
zation bill. - 

What attracted my attention was the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
and former colleague in the House, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RanpoLPH], authorizing an 
appropriation of $5 million for “study, 
development, and design for nuclear 
processes which have application for im- 
proving and utilizing coal and coal 
products.” 

The distinguished Senator’s amend- 
ment was adopted by the Senate without 
any debate whatsoever, and represents 
one of the two differences between the 
AEC authorization bill approved in the 


House July 13, and the bill approved 5 


days later in the Senate. 

In explaining his amendment to the 
Senate, the able Senator from West Vir- 
ginia said: 

We know that currently (the coal indus- 
try) is an industry incapable of adequately 
advancing research on its own initiative and 
exclusively with its own resources. The 
Congress recognized this by creating the 
Office of Coal Research within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. But that agency needs 
much technological assistance of the nature 
which the Atomic Energy Commission alone 
is capable of providing. 


In offering his amendment to the AEC 
authorization bill, the Senator from West 
Virginia, who stated he read and reread 
the debate on the authorization bill in 
this House on July 13, overlook what his 
colleague from West Virginia [Mr. 
BAILEY] said here at that time. My 
friend, the Representative from West 
Virginia, reviewed briefly for our infor- 
mation the history of the laboratory set 
up at Morgantown, in his State, under 
an authorization voted in 1945 for the 
purpose of developing a process of cre- 
ating high-octane gasoline and lubri- 
eating oil from processing coal. 

Concerning the subject of coal re- 
search, our colleague from West Virginia 
told us: 

Some time ago, when we found out from 
the research that it was necessary to produce 
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3,300°F. in order to break coal down to 
its component parts to make those necessary 
researches which would set up an industry 
which would guarantee ty to these 
coal-producing States for the next 500 years 
by processing their coal into high-octane 
gasoline and lubricating oll, I took this 
matter up with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and the gentleman’s committee, and I 
got a polite runaround, 


The committee to which the gentleman 
from West Virginia referred is the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. The 
chairman of the Joint Committee, Mr. 
HoLIrFIELD, responded to the remarks of 
the gentleman from West Virginia with 
the following words: 

I will say to the gentleman from West 
Virginia that most of the Members on this 
side supported the Morgantown appropria- 
tion, and I will say that he is asking for 
some that we cannot give. We cannot 
handle 3,300°F. of heat in a reactor for ex- 
perimental purposes. That is one of the 
things that is holding back our develop- 
ment. We do not have the metallurgical 
knowledge, the knowledge of metals, to per- 
mit the use of heat at that rate. 


Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the Joint 
Committee was apparently saying, in ef- 
fect, that “I sympathize with your prob- 
lem, but technologically speaking we— 
the AEC and the Joint Committee—are 
unable to help you.” Yet, only 5 days 
later, in the other body, the Senator 
from West Virginia successfully spon- 
sored an amendment so designed as to 
provide just the sort of coal research re- 
quested by our colleague from that same 
coal-mining State. In that brief inter- 
val the Senator from West Virginia, who 
is not a member of the Joint Committee, 
seemed to have come into possession of 
some information which must not have 
been transmitted to the chairman of the 
Joint Committee, the gentleman from 
California. 

So it would appear that the Senator 
from West Virginia and his colleague in 
this House are in complete agreement as 
to the need for application of nuclear 
energy to coal research, and may I say I 
join them in such agreement. Let, 
where the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Barer] “got a polite run- 
around,” the Senator from his State 
offered an amendment to accomplish the 
same fundamental purpose and had his 
amendment adopted without a dissent- 
ing voice being heard in the other body. 

In offering his amendment to the AEC 
authorization bill, the Senator from West 
Virginia mentioned that the Congress 
had established an Office of Coal Re- 
search in recognition of the fact that the 
coal industry has neither the initiative 
nor the resources to carry on an ade- 
quate industrywide research program. 
To refresh the memory of the Members, 
it seems appropriate to take a moment 
to review Public Law 86-599 of July 7, 
1960, which established the Office of Coal 
Research. Section 2 of that act reads 
as follows: 

Sec. 2. The Secretary (of the Interior) 
shall establish within the Department of 
the Interior an Office of Coal Research, and 
through such office shall 

(1) develop through research, new and 


more efficient methods of mining, preparing. 


and utilizing coal; 


* 
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(2) contract for, sponsor, cosponsor, and 

Promote the coordination of, research with 

interested groups, including but 

not limited to, coal trade associations, coal 

research associations, educational institu- 

tions, and agencies of States and political 
Subdivisions of States; 

(3) establish technical advisory commit- 
tees composed of recognized experts in var- 
ious aspects of coal research to assist in the 
examination and evaluation of research 
Progress and of all research proposals and 
contracts and to insure the avoidance of 
duplication in research; and 

(4) cooperate to the fullest extent possible 
with other departments, agencies, and inde- 
Pendent establishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and with State governments, and 
With all other interested agencies, govern- 
mental and nongovernmental. 


This section of the act establishing the 
Office of Coal Research in the Depart- 
Ment of the Interior provides the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with a broad range of 
activities in the field of coal research. 

section would seem to cover every 
conceivable activity which the Office 
would want to undertake. 

It is of further interest to note that 
this act included, in section 8, an ap- 
Propriation of $2 million for fiscal year 
1961 to start the Office on its activities. 
The act also includes, in this same sec- 
tion 8, blanket authortiy to appropriate 
for the current and succeeding fiscal 
years, such funds as may be necessary 
to carryout the purposes of the act. The 

year 1962 appropriation bill for the 
partment of the Interior includes an 
item of $1 million for the Office of Coal 
of which not more than $225,- 
000 would be spent for administration 
and supervision. All funds appropriated 
for this Office remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Now it strikes me, Mr. Speaker, that 
the proper place for an appropriation of 
$5 million for coal research designed to 
develop “processes having application 
for improving and utilizing coal and coal 
Products” is an agency charged with de- 
veloping “new and more efficient methods 
The preparing and utilizing coal.” 
the Office of Coal Research, therefore, is 

Only Federal agency to which the $5 
million should be appropriated for coal 
by kag Since the AEC is not charged 
5 law with coal research, as the Office 
2 Coal Research undoubtedly is, the 

C is not the agency to be given pri- 
mary responsibility for such a project. 
ity rmore, we need no further author- 

to appropriate such an amount to the 

Sa 8 * whereas author- 

egislation is r 
of the AEC. equired in the case 
nus} €n we mention atomic energy or 
TA ear processes in the Congress the 
rst see inclination has been to say, 
Wee the job to the AEC. No other 
fi eg knows else about the 
th, This is just what happened in 

e other body with respect to the coal 
ha h amendment. But this does not 
Pega to be the case at all, as a brief look 

the AEC’s own history bears out. 
W Federal agencies have become 
> rested in atomic energy and nuclear 
esearch and have, on their own, devel- 
oo research programs requiring the 
ol certain nuclear processes and nu- 
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clear research reactors. Officials of 
these agencies did not run to the AEC 
and cry that the Commission should 
build and operate a reactor for them and 
do their research for them. They took 
the bull by the horns. 

One of these agencies is the Office of 
Naval Research, the Naval Research 
Laboratory at Anacostia. With an ap- 
propriation of something like $1 million 
obtained under the Department of the 
Navy budget they started from scratch 
and built their own pool-type research 
reactor at Anacostia under the same type 
of license from AEC that any private 
enterprise would have to get under sim- 
ilar circumstances. At the laboratory 
they fabricated practically all of the re- 
actor parts, except for the fuel elements 
which the AEC provided under specifica- 
tions set up by the NRL. This reactor, 
completed for just under $1 million, is 
operated today under an AEC operating 
license, just as though it were a pri- 
vately-owned facility, and with this re- 
actor the Naval Research Laboratory 
conducts a wide variety of research ac- 
tivities. 

Right in this same area around the 
Nation's capital there are other in- 
stances of nuclear research being carried 
out by Federal agencies and departments 
other than the AEC. Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, here in the District, and the 
National Naval Medical Center, out in 
Bethesda, each has its own nuclear re- 
search reactor which was procured and 
is operated under the AEC license, using 
funds appropriated not for the AEC but 
for the Departments of the Army and 
the Navy, respectively. And there are 
other instances similar to these else- 
where in the country, as any Member 
can determine by merely looking at a 
listing of the Commission’s reactor 
licensees. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, there is more than 
ample precedent for the Office of Coal 
Research to get into the atomic energy 
field on its own, or through its contrac- 
tors, for the purpose of carrying out the 
functions prescribed for this Office in 
Public Law 86-599. 

Because I support the intent of the 
amendment offered in the other body by 
the Senator from West Virginia, but do 
not feel it should properly be a part of 
the AEC authorization bill, I intend to 
introduce legislation appropriating $5 
million, an additional $5 million, to the 
Office of Coal Research for the purposes 
outlined in the Senate. I will call upon 
my good friend, the able and distin- 
guished gentleman from West Virginia 
LMr. Barkey}, to join me in a bipartisan 
effort to get this much money as soon as 
possible for this worthy cause. As soon 
as the gentleman and I can work out the 
details of draftsmanship required here, 
we will have ready two identical bills 
which would serve to place the funds in 
the proper agency, an agency which we 
here in the Congress last year created 
for just this p The money 


urpose. 
should not be appropriated for the AEC, 


and I intend to urge that it be put where 
it belongs. If the need is as great as 
pictured by the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, and I agree with him on this point, 
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then the funds should be put where they 
belong, in the hands of the Office of Coal 
Research. 


Therefore, I sincerely urge every Mem- 
ber of this House who represents, as I 
do, an area which produces coal to re- 
sist any attempt to hoodwink you into 
voting to waste $95 million on the un- 
necessary Hanford steamplant because 
rari support the $5 million coal research 
item. 

Finally, let us not forget that the Van 
Zandt amendment which deleted this 
$95 million item from the AEC authori- 
zation bill was approved by the House by 
a teller vote of 176 to 140. It is almost 
unanimously agreed that had we asked 
for a roll call the vote would have re- 
vealed still a greater majority in opposi- 
tion to the Hanford electric generating 
facility. Therefore, I hope that the 
overwhelming majority of the House of 
Representatives will ignore the Senate 
action in restoring the $95 million to the 
bill by voting to delete it from the con- 
ference report or if necessary to vote to 
reject the conference report. 


Officials Ask Sacrifices but Make None 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLETON J. KING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. KING of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I wish to include an article 
by Henry J. Taylor, which appeared in 
the Knickerbocker News, July 19, 1961, 
I believe Mr. Taylor's timely article goes 
to the root of one of the most serious 
dangers threatening our country today; 
namely, national bankruptcy. His col- 
umn is submitted for the attention and 
consideration of my colleagues: 
OFFICIALS Ask SACRIFICES Bur MAKE NONE 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Ernest Hemingway was no economist, but 
he did not need to be because he under- 
stood mankind's troubles: “The first pana- 
cea for a mismanaged nation is inflation; 
the second is war,” he wrote. "Both bring a 
temporary prosperity; both bring a perma- 
nent ruin. Both are the refuge of political 
and economic opportunists.” 

Inflation is the enemy's sixth column. And 
no one has to be told it is on the march 
here. In only a score of years what our 
money is worth has been cut in half. If 
you can meet yesterday's bill, today’s ex- 
penses, and tomorrow’s taxes you are a mir- 
acle man or a tax dodger. 

For in this same time our taxes have 
gone up about 900 percent. We pay more 
taxes now than we pay for our food. In 
fact, taxes and food alone cost us more than 
half of all we earn. 

Now, taxation can be sound; but it also 
can be robbery. That depends largely on 
how much of our earnings the government 
wastes. But we get little sympathy in this. 
When you question most politicians about 
it they just give you their Hamlet smile and 
look at you like the little boy Santa Claus 
forgot. 
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Meanwhile, for the first time in history, 
the Nation's total debts have passed $3 tril- 
lion. This is three thousand billion. No 
nation since the sun arose has faced such 
a load. That the Government owes much 
of the debt brings the question: Who is 
the Government? It’s us. 

So who will guard us from our guards? 
While officials call on us eloquently and re- 
peatedly for sacrifices, they make not one 
whit of sacrifice themselves. Exactly the 
reverse, They spend our money on the 
basis of politics as usual, tax us according- 
Iy. and face up to none of this at all. For 
the inescapable fact is that the underlying 
inflationary pressure in our whole economy 
is their own incredible mishan of our 
funds at home and abroad. And promises? 
These disappear like deer on the run. 

When C. Douglas Dillon testified before 
the Senate-House Finance Committee last 
January in behalf of his own confirmation 
as Secretary of the Treasury he said: 
“Everything we do depends on having a 
sound economy, which, in turn, means hay- 
ing a sound fiscal system.” He called a bal- 
anced budget “essential for national se- 
curity.” He stated our backbreaking Gov- 
ernment debt, already costing taxpayers 
more than $8 billion a year, must be pared 
down. He was confirmed by the Senate and 
sworn in to the job. He signed this promis- 
sory note. 

Within 90 days he was anno that 
President Kennedy’s red-ink budget “is not 
a cause for alarm” in proposing to spend 
$4 billion more than President Eisenhower 
proposed. He forecast an even bigger deficit 
for the next fiscal year. This, too,” said 
the Secretary of our Treasury, will be en- 
tirely appropriate.” 

And now he tells a congressional com- 
mittee: “In my view, President Kennedy's 
programs simply do not add up to unre- 
stricted spending.” Mr. Dillon is right. 
Shere will be no restrictions from him. For 
in the same branch he urges all the new 
spending programs and, instead of paring 
down the Government debt, now urges that 
the ceiling be lifted by changing the law 
which limits it. 

Mr. Dillon is exercising a clog dance on 
a minefield. And President Kennedy, in 
turn, has broken or contradicted practically 
every promise he made before he was elected, 
There is no space here for the list. 

False , unattainable promises, 
broken promises—these three things are the 
curse of men and nations. So comes infia- 
tion, and so can come war if we are care- 
less of our destiny. Can we remain reck- 
less? And should we remain silent? Not 
if we love our country and cherish a future 
for our sons. 

Power is in all the people. And this power 
is founded on public opinion. Strengthen 
America and have no fear. The survival 
of the Nation is not a partisan issue. Warn 
these people who must have completely lost 
their heads. Public opinion can stop them. 
Let it speak the conscience of those who by 
their warning wish to contribute to the de- 
feat of the enemy, the glory of America, and 
the peace of the world. 


Civil Rights Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing in the House of Rep- 
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resentatives legislation which will pro- 
vide additional means of securing and 
protecting the civil rights of persons 
here in the United States. 

Since the enactment of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, we have had ample 
evidence of the continued denial of 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution. 
Recent demonstrations of mob violance 
against the freedom riders in particular, 
and actual defiance of the law on the 
part of individuals aided and abetted by 
public officials—as evidenced by the ac- 
tions of Gov. John Patterson, of Ala- 
bama—certainly indicate that the Fed- 
eral Government must step in and act 
boldly to suppress these flagrant’ at- 
tempts to continue racial discrimination 
and segregation in this country. 

I served as a member of the subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary which considered the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957 and the amendments 
of 1960, and while I believe these laws 
were important initial steps, much re- 
mains to be done to combat the failure 
or inability of law enforcement officials 
to prosecute those responsible for crimes 
against his fellowman, because of race 
or color. We must safeguard for every 
American not only his right to vote, but 
also his right to study, to travel, to be 
housed, to be employed—in short to live 
with dignity in full freedom and 
equality. 

The legislation I am introducing calls 
for the establishment of the Civil Rights 
Commission as a pérmanent agency, the 
creation of a Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Civil Rights, a strong anti- 
lynching provision, prohibition against 
discrimination or segregation in inter- 
state transportation, strengthening of 
basic civil rights statutes by increasing 
punishment where death or maining re- 
sult from violation of these statutes, and 
reinstatement of part III of the original 
Civil Rights Act of 1957. Part III is the 
very heart of the problem as it would 
give the Attorney General the right to 
proceed on his own in filing civil suits 
for injunctions against deprivations of 
any civil rights. 

I recognize, of course, that the para- 
mount issues facing our country today 
are seemingly international, but I do 
not feel that the two can be divorced, 
as they are inextricably intertwined— 
mob violence, intimidation, and discrim- 
ination must be curbed wherever it 
occurs when the safety of the individual 
is threatened. This is not the time to 
slow down in cleaning up our own house. 
Law and order must be maintained if 
we are to prove to the world, particu- 
larly to those nations behind the Iron 
Curtain, and those on the brink, that 
the United States is a land where free- 
dom and the rights of each and every 
individual are respected and protected 
by the highest standards of justice. We 
cannot and must not countenance defi- 
ance of what is legally and morally 
right. The Congress must fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities and enact strong laws 
which will absolutely guarantee these 
basic rights, if we are to continue to 
preach democracy, freedom, and equality 
to the rest of the world, 
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The Welfare State 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an editorial of TV station 
KHQA and radio station WTAD of 
Quincy, III., points-up a mounting crisis 
of our times. I commend it to my col- 
leagues and to all Americans: 

A recent Associated Press news story 
quoted various officials in England to the 
effect that voluntary idleness in that nation 
seemed to be growing. Several instances 
were cited where heads of families had not 
worked for years—and had been duly sup- 
ported by that welfare conscious nation, 

This, the British have decided, is not 
good. They admit that many of these peo- 
ple have come to prefer idleness to good old- 
fashioned work. And, why not, when the 
benign welfare state supports them—rather 
close to the manner in which they have 
become accustomed? 

Our English friends, who are moving closer 
and closer to the fuzzy ideal of welfare from 
the cradle to the grave, are admittedly con- 
cerned about what this is doing to the back- 
bone and gumption of the British people. 

May we suggest that people are not going 

to work unless they have to—and if they 
don't have to, they are going to enjoy their 
leisure—and let the chips fall where they 
may. 
They are quite right to be concerned about 
this. We shudder to think what such idle- 
ness will do to the people in a period of 
years. Could such Englishmen as this rise 
to the challenge of a blitz? Could they 
fight their way home through the fire and 
hell of another Dunkirk? Could such & 
system produce a Winston Churchill—who 
warned that his nation would fight on the 
beaches, highways and in the streets, with 
their bare hands, if necessary? 3 

No, this is another breed of men they are 
raising in England today—the welfare state 
breed—and England is not alone. While not 
so far along the road—the left wing ele- 
ments in the United States are pushing us 
slowly but unceasingly in the same direc- 
tion. 

The egghead fringe in Washington which 
seems somehow to survive changes in the 
administration or anything else are forever 
nibbling at our freedoms—bit by bit. And, 
they do it by singing the siren song of the 
welfare state—something for nothing. They 
do it by holding out the false promise of 
help from the great white father in Wash- 
ington. 

And so, bit by bit we keep giving a little 
here and a little there—and getting a little 
more and a little more from that growing 
monster—government. 

Our President, John F. Kennedy, talks 
much about the gross national product and 
uses this as a criterion of the Nation's eco- 
nomic soundness, We hasten to point out 
that products which are produced in the 
United States or anywhere else are produced 
by working men and women and not by 
idlers living off the Government, And, the 
gross national product will not go up—if 
the total working time goes down. 

But, idleness of the people, with someone 
else paying the bills, is much more serious 
than an economic matter. It erodes the 
soul and does something to the will of men- 
It is the greatest danger we face today. 

Without the will to resist—and without 
the hardiness of soul which produced the 
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Pioneers that built this country out of a 
Wilderness, Americans are nothing at all. 
And, this is what the welfare people want 
to do most of all—to reduce our will to 
resist to the zero mark. And, then they 
shall have easy pickings—and Khrushchev 
Will bury us—not under a shower of rockets— 
but under a shower of redtape and bu- 
reaucracy. So, let's resist the temptation to 
demand more and more from Washington 
let's resist the temptation to demand shorter 
and shorter working hours. Let's work 
harder—and harder—to make this a bigger 
and better Nation than it is today. Let's 
this priceless heritage of sweat and 
hard work which has been passed on to us 
by the pioneers. 
Let's not forget the fearless, hard-work- 
& and ambitious men who built Amer- 
ica—let's forget instead—the idea that we 
can get something for nothing. 
The pioneers had to work hard to build 
erica—and to create our precious free- 
And, we have to work hard to keep 
it—maybe, just a bit harder. 
This is our opinion. 


Needed: A Nicaraguan Canal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25,1961 


ae FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, under 
ae to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
„I include the following letter of 
ttal from Mr. Anthony Harrigan, 
en Foreign Policy Research In- 
1 ute. Charleston, S. C., with which he 
for a copy of the article he wrote 
a Fe paa prer! of World 1 
ect, a proposed c 
through Nicaragua. p 
se letter of transmittal, dated July 
1961. and the article follow: 
FOREIGN POLICY RESEARCH INSTITUTE, 
Charleston, S.C., July 22, 1961. 
oon Concressman FLOOD: — 5 your 
the ee in a Nicaraguan canal, I take 
“N berty of sending you my article 
ceded: A N. Canal” from the 
note 98 of World Affairs. You will 
find it * Hijet to your bill. Hope you 
a h terest and constructive in 


With best 
Sincerely, 


ANTHONY HARRIGAN. 


NEEDED: A NICARAGUAN CANAL 
Sour (By Anthony Harrigan) 

neying across Central America, Gil 
Gonzalez Davila, captaln of old Spain, 
ought oea found a water route to the 

e 
i s 55 eee Viceroy refused to 
That was 1522. Today, more than four 


Toda is still being debated. 
tral A, however. a water route across Cen- 
i ree is a necessity rather than an 
— dream. A Nicaraguan canal is a 
tapildi y because: (1) the Panama Canal is 
— — madequate to the demands 
Politic by world commerce; and (2) the 
al peril created by Panamanian na- 
» Who are insisting on control over 
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the Canal Zone, is such that they may at- 
tempt to nationalize the strategic waterway. 

Sharply stepped up use of the Panama 
Canal has resulted in general agreement that 
new canal facilities are essential to effective 
water commerce between the two oceans. 
To rebuild the existing canal would cost an 
estimated 63.5 billion. 

Caveins, rockslides, and the limitation of 
the narrow 110-foot locks have resulted in 
demands for action by the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers. One rockslide 6 years ago cost $3 
million to repair. 

Another major concern is the problem of 
defending the Panama Canal against enemy 
action. National security requires that there 
be an interoceanic canal that could be re- 
paired quickly if damaged. The Panama 
Canal could not be easily repaired. If a 
saboteur or a disgruntled Panamanian 
nationalist should destroy a lock or dam 
which holds the lake of Gatun, it might 
take 3 years to get the canal back in opera- 
tion. To fill Gatun Lake would take from 
1 to 2 years. A shutdown of the Panama 
Canal would result. in fantastic business 
losses to the United States and countries on 
the west coast of South America. In addi- 
tion, the naval defense of the United States 
would be seriously jeopardized because war- 
ships would have to make the long trip 
around Cape Horn. - 

Building a canal across Nicaragua will give 
the United States a waterway free of political 
peril and able to accommodate the largest 
warships in the U.S. Navy. Because the 
principal geographic feature of Nicaragua is 
the chain of two fresh-water lakes, Lake 
Ni a and Lake Managua, into 
the Caribbean by way of the San Juan 
River, there would be many miles of open 
water navigation that required little excava- 
tion. Nuclear science might well be utilized 
in excayating the narrow strip of land where 
no rudimentary water route exists. 

This Nicaraguan canal would have been 
built a half century ago were it not for a 
shrewd publicity tactic involving a postage 
stamp that carried an illustration of a smok- 
ing volcano. 

When the United States first considered 
building a canal linking the two oceans, a 
Nicaraguan canal was considered logical. 
But a powerful lobby of North Americans, 
with French propagandist Philippe Jean 
Bunau-Varilla masterminding public rela- 
tions moves, was at work advocating a 
Panamanian isthmian route. This lobby had 
to overcome the recommendation of the 
Isthmian Canal Commission in 1901, which 
recommended the Nicaraguan route. 

On May 6, 1902, news arrived in the United 
States of the eruption of Mount Pelee in the 
island of Martinique—a natural disaster 
which resulted in the death of 25,000 people. 
Bunau-Varilla lit upon a scheme to make 
use of the fear created by the volcanic erup- 
tion, He discovered that there was a Nicara- 
guan postage stamp that bore a picture of 
a smoking volcano. He purchased a large 
quantity of these stamps and sent one, 
pasted on a large sheet of paper, to every 
Member of Congress. The brilliant, if un- 
derhanded public relations move, was a 
complete success. It created fear of the 
Nicaraguan canal in the minds of a ma- 
jority of Congressmen. On July 2, 1902, 
Congress enacted legislation authorizing 
construction of a ship canal across the 
Panamanian isthmus. y 

But the final determination to build a 
canal across the Panamanian isthmus failed 
to dampen enthusiasm for the Nicaraguan 
route. Now that a new canal is needed, the 
old arguments for that route are being 
reexamined. 

In 1912, when the Panama Canal was near- 
ing completion, the Nicaraguan Government 
stated a desire for the United States to build 
another canal across its territory, Four years 
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later, the Bryan-Chamorro Treaty was signed 
between the United States and Nicaragua. 
Under the terms of that treaty, the United 
States obtained proprietory rights in per- 
petuity for the construction and maintenance 
of a canal across Nicaragua. 

Studies of the Nicaraguan route have been 
continued down almost to the present day. 
In August 1931 the Chief of the U.S. Army 
Engineers reported, after a survey of Nic- 
aragua: “A second canal would have im- 
portant advantages, including a saving in 
time and increased dependability to ship- 
ping, an increase in trade and comemrce, 
improvement in international relations, and 
added safety and speed in the mobilization of 
our naval forces in the event of a national 
emergency.” 

The onset of the depression resulted in the 
temporary shelving of plans for the canal. 
Then in 1939 President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
indicated the canal project would be carried 
out, Money was authorized for additional 
surveys of the route. But the outbreak of 
war in Europe again sidetracked the project. 

Now, more than 20 years later, interest in 
the Nicaraguan canal route is building up 
anew. The inability of the Panama Canal 
to accommodate the Nation's largest aircraft 
carriers, as well as the tight squeeze for 
supertankers and ore carriers, has led to 
renewed consideration of the Nicaraguan 
route. 

On June 30, 1960, Representative DANIEL J. 
Foo. Democrat, of Pennsylvania, intro- 
duced a bill in Congress calling for construc- 
tion of the Nicaraguan canal. The increas- 
ingly troublesome political situation in 
Panama, he declared, makes it “essential in 
the best interests of the United States and 
world commerce, security, and peace that a 
second canal bring the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans together at some other point closer 
to the United States than Panama.” 

Congressman Froo cited the imperative 
need for improved canal service, declaring 
that Panamanian claims of sovereignty over 
the Canal Zone “make it utterly undesirable 
to attempt any work on the Panama Canal 
which would entail diplomatic negotiation 
with Panama.” 

The economic, geological, and engineering 
advantages of the Nicaraguan route, plus the 
pro-American attitude of Nicaragua's Gov- 
ernment, Representative Froop said, would 
dictate that the second canal be built on 
Nicaraguan territory where U.S. rights al- 
ready exist under a treaty. 

The practical arguments in favor of the 
Nicaraguan route can be stated as follows: 

1. This interoceanic canal, built in large 
part over an existing water route, would be 
safer for both commercial shipping and naval 
fleet units. The danger of a complete halt 
in canal operation by sabotage, slides, or ship 
accidents would be far less than in a re- 
constructed Panama Canal. 

2. A Nicaraguan canal would mean fewer 
overhaul and repair problems and provide 
a much greater ship capacity than a rebuilt 
Panama Canal. It would therefore, be a 
much better long-range investment for the 
United States. 

3. The Nicaraguan route would shorten 
sailing time between Atlantic and west coast 
ports. This would mean lower shipping 
charges and more trade by sea, thereby 
strengthening the U.S. merchant marine. 

4. As the United States is a naval power 
highly dependent upon swift transfer of 
ships from ocean to ocean as crises arise, a 
Nicaraguan canal would add immeasurably 
to the national security. 

5. One of the virtues of a canal across 
Nicaragua is what it would do for Central 
America, The recent expressed intention of 
the U.S. Government to offer financial aid 
to Latin countries is an objective that would 
tle in with the plans for the canal. No bet- 
ter way exists to aid Central America than 
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by building a new canal. A Nicaraguan 
canal would bring a vastly improved life to 
the people of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
other nearby lands. It would bring new 
trade, stimulate the growth of cities, pro- 
mote tourism, and give the Central Ameri- 
can countries easy access to U.S. markets— 
at the same time allowing U.S. businesses to 
become more active in this important region 
of the Americas. In short, it would bring 
to life a part of the New World that has 
been more or less asleep since Spanish days. 

Twenty years ago it was estimated that 
the Nicaraguan canal would take 10 years 
to build and cost $750 million. No doubt 
the time of construction would be much 
shortened as a result of modern methods. 
It also is certain that the cost of construct- 
ing the canal would be greatly increased. 
One writer has mentioned the figure of $4.1 
billion. But, after all, this sum is only half 
what the United States will spend to buy 
45 ballistic missile submarines with a life 
of 20 years. A Nicaraguan canal would 
have a life span equal to the continuation 
of ocean shipping. 

In grasping the reason for the Nicaraguan 
canal route, it is necessary to understand 
the geography involved. 

The principal geographic feature of Nica- 
ragua is the chain of two fresh-water lakes, 
Lake Nicaragua and Lake Managua, which 
is Only a few miles from the Pacific ocean 
in the southwestern part of the country, 
and which drains into the Caribbean Sea 
down the San Juan River. 

Lake Nicaragua, which is 100 miles long 
and approximately 45 miles wide, is the key 
to the proposed water route across the Cen- 
tral American republic. With a water area 
of more than 3,000 square miles, it is ca- 
pable of providing ample water for a canal 
operation. Moreover, it would provide a 
long stretch of open water navigation, re- 
quiring little excavation. Lake Managua, 
situated to the north, would provide addi- 
tional water for the canal. 

The San Juan River, up which pirate ships 
once ventured in Spanish days, forms a 
natural route for a canal from Lake Nica- 
ragua to the Caribbean. The distance from 
lake to sea is 80 miles. The total length 
of the proposed water route is less than 
200 miles. No more than 13 miles of land 
separate the natural water passage from 
the Pacific ocean. 

With national security requiring a new 
canal and with nuclear science able liter- 
ally to move mountains, it may be that the 
historic dream of a Nicaraguan canal will 
come true. Translated from dream to real- 
itv. all the Americas would benefit. 


Hon. Paul Cunningham 


SPEECH 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, I, 
too, was shocked this morning when I 
heard about the passing of a former col- 
league of ours, and I join with my col- 
leagues to extend my sympathy to Mrs. 
Paul Cunningham, the family and to 
their many friends, in their loss that 
will be very keenly felt. 

It has been my pleasure to have known 
Paul Cunningham by reputation for a 
long time and to have known him per- 
sonally and intimately since 1955 when 
I came to the Congress. 
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Coming as I did, like him, with some 
experience in the Iowa Legislature, I 
found many common interests and from 
this we developed a friendship that made 
my initiation and work in this legisla- 
tive body much easier and more effective. 

On many occasions I found him to be 
a wonderful counselor as I took on the 
grave and important responsibilities of 
a U.S. Congressman. 

Paul Cunningham was one of those 
rare individuals we meet too infrequently 
in life who has a keen sense of right and 
wrong, a personal dedication to the great 
ideals our country seeks to represent, 
and a passionate desire to serve the best 
interest of his country, the people, and 
the political party of his choice. 

It was in the Iowa Legislature where 
he made his first great mark as a legis- 
lator. He came to this body with a 
wealth of experience and with a deep 
conviction that the interest of our coun- 
try must always be served by unselfish 
interests, and that the welfare of the 
people must be noted but that a recog- 
nition and dedication to ideals must 
never be forgotten, 

All who served with him can testify 
better than I that he added to his stature 
as a legislator here. He earned the title 
of statesman and, whenever he could, 
he made the job easier for all of us. 

Those of us who serve in the Congress 
know the importance of our own vote 
and we know from experience that one 
vote can make a great difference in the 
direction our country takes at critical 
moments. At one time in Paul’s political 
life he was called upon to cast a decid- 
ing vote. It was a crucial vote and all 
of us know now it was an important 
vote. We note, too, that the vote for 
extension of the draft in 1941 was not a 


popular one. It was not one that would— 


get many votes in his district but from 
the study he made and from the thought 
he had given this question he was con- 
vinced that it was a right one and so he 
cast that vote. 

It appeared at the time that it might 
defeat him at the polls at the next elec- 
tion but he never flinched. After that 
session he went home and did his best 
to not only explain his own vote but to 
develop an attitude and frame of mind 
in his constituents that changed the 
thinking of his district. And, as we look 
back on it now, we know that this cru- 
cial vote was the right vote. It is not 
hard to imagine that our country and 
posterity have benefited since. 

There are many other important is- 
sues upon which Paul, the man whom we 
are honoring here today, had great in- 
fluence. Anyone who would take the 
time to check the record would be im- 
pressed with the many wonderful con- 
tributions he was able to make here on 
the House floor in behalf of his country 
and the people he had the great honor 
to represent. 

In politics Paul was a Republican but 
always he left you with the impression 
that first and foremost he was an 
American. He was born in in the great 
Keystone State of Pennsylvania, in Indi- 
ana County. He attended the State 
normal school there. Then he attended 
the University of Michigan where he 
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graduated from the school of law. He 
was a veteran of World War I, served 
and was discharged from the service as 
a first lieutenant. 

He was a devoted and active member 
of the Westminster United Presbyterian 
Church. He was an active member of 
the American Legion, Sigma Phi Epsilon 
fraternity, Masonic bodies, Odd Fellows, 
and Elks and various civic organizations. 

In closing, may I say to all of you 
that Iowa mourns the loss of a loyal and 
devoted son. The people of the United 
States have lost a statesman. I join with 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
to express my great sorrow and again 
extend my sympathy to his very charm- 
ing, respected, and beloved wife, Gail, 
and his family and many friends. 


True Information Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
come to my desk a remarkable publica- 
tion entitled “Food for a Nation.” This 
is released by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and bears the date May 1961. 
There is no other identification on it, 
so one cannot tell whether this is a prod- 
uct of the research service or the mar- 
keting service or some other service. 
Apparently no agency in the Depart- 
ment was willing to allow its name to ap- 
pear on the document. I can only con- 
clude that responsibility lies with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

On page 3 of this publication is this 
notable paragraph: 

Agriculture is comprised of 3.7 million 
farms. They vary in size from very small 
to large. The operators of these farms have 
had no means of adjusting total production 
to demand at home and abroad. 


It is this last sentence to which I call 
your attention: The operators of these 
farms have had no means of adjusting 
total production to demand at home and 
abroad.” : 

This statement is not based on facts. 

It is not only untrue, but seems to pave 
the way for the adoption of production 
controls for all farm products—a step 
toward the socialization of agriculture. 

The hog farmers of my district have 
a way of adjusting production to de- 
mand. When hog prices are profitable 
they expand production; when hog 
prices are low they cut back. 

The poultry farmers of my district 
adjust total production to demand. 
When eggs are high priced they increase 
output; when eggs are cheap they buy 
fewer chicks. 

Farmers who grow watermelons and 
strawberries adjust production in the 
same way. So do cattle feeders and soy- 
bean growers. These people all make 
adjustments, on their own, without or- 
ders from Washington. 
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As a matter of fact, those commodities 
for which farmers themselves are free to 
Make adjustments are not in surplus. 
The surpluses are exactly for those com- 
modities which have been regulated by 
58 Government, such as wheat and cot- 

n. 

I challenge the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or anyone else to produce a piece of 
Valid research which shows that farmers 
have had no means of adjusting total 
Production to demand.“ Anyone who 
Says that farmers cannot adjust produc- 
tion is dead wrong. He is without any 
explanation for the generally good ad- 
justment of supply to demand for live- 
Stock products, poultry, fruits, and vege- 
tables which, taken together, comprise 
the major part of agriculture. He is 
Without an explanation of how all of 
agriculture adjusted, until recent years, 
to changes in population, changes in diet, 
and changes in production methods. 

Anyone who says that farmers “have 

d no means of adjusting total produc- 
tion to demand” has no appreciation for 
the thought that farm people undertake 
in planning their production. He has no 
awareness of the ingenuity of our farm 
People who adjusted broiler production 
upward, when more efficient production 
methods came along, and adjusted horse 
Production downward when tractors 
came in. There was no Government 
Program to increase broilers, and no 
povernment program to decrease horses. 

d there been, we would now probably 
or ve a shortage of broilers and a surplus 
horses, 
oo is the solution to the farm prob- 
ent as set forth in the publication from 
which I have just quoted? It is found 
Page 8: “production adjustment.” 
Presumably this refers to the original 
mnibus farm bill, which would have 
kai mented all agriculture. Fortunately 
bill has been cut down to size. 
It follows, with perfect logic, that if 
armers have no way to adjust produc- 
rsa the Government must do it for 
a ce Thus the Secretary proceeds from 
in aedu premise to a false conclu- 


ae Publication holds in low regard 
A accomplishments of our farm men 
women. It holds in low esteem the 
8 ` a free people. It re- 
f lite. ysmal ignorance of facts of 
The Department of Agriculture was 
8 Yaa according to its charter, to 
use: formation” to our 
. people, 

e Passage I have read is not infor- 
Mation, it is misinformation. It is not 

useful, it is misleading. 


Iron Curtain Over Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mee UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
us consent, I extend my remarks in 
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the Appendix of the Record to include 
the following newsletter of June 22, 1961: 
WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman James B. Urr, 28th 
District, California) 
IRON CURTAIN OVER WASHINGTON 

The administration's censorship of news 
to which the American people are entitled 
is becoming oppressive to newsmen and 
frightening to those of us who see the trend 
toward the elimination of free speech and 
the coming twilight of the freedom of the 
press. The first 5 months of the adminis- 
tration so closely parallels the first 5 months 
of the Third Reich under Chancellor Adolf 
Hitler. 

Three days after Hitler became Chancellor, 
his Propaganda Minister, Dr. Goebbels, wrote 
in his diary, Now it will be easy to carry 
on the fight, for we can call on all of the 
resources of the state. Radio and press are 
at our disposal. We shall stage a master- 
plece of propaganda.” 

Every morning the editors of the Berlin 
daily newspapers and the correspondents of 
those published elsewhere in Germany gath- 
ered at the office of the Propaganda Minister 
to be told by Dr. Goebbels what news to print 
and what news to suppress, how to write the 
news and headline it, what campaigns to call 
off or institute, and what editorials were de- 
sired for that day. It is impossible for those 
of us who have not lived under a totalitarian 
government (as yet) to conceive how diffi- 
cult it is to escape the dread consequences 
of calculated and incessant propaganda. 

When J.F.K. was a candidate, he said: “I 
want to be a President who has the con- 
fidence of the people, and who takes the peo- 
ple into his confidence, who lets them know 
what he is doing and where we are going.” 
Since becoming President, he has inaugu- 
rated a strict censorship that keeps the 
public from knowing what he is doing and 
where we are going. He has instituted an 
incessant and massive self-serving propa- 
ganda program. An interdepartmental memo 
was issued requiring that all statements and 
all releases made by the various departments 
and agencies should include liberal quota- 
tions from the President” to show his deep 
compassion for the people. 

The first evidence of censorship was the 
rebuke of Adm. Arleigh Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, for say that JFK. s task force 
had determined there was no missile gap. 
The White House denied he had made the 
statement, although it was made in public 
and easily verified. This was followed by the 
demand that the news services should with- 
hold from the public the news that the two 
American filers shot down by Russia in the 
Bering Sea had been released and were in 
the hands of our Ambassador Thompson in 
Moscow. The news services had this infor- 
mation 18 hours before the President's first 
televised news conference, and he wanted to 
personally release this sensational informa- 
tion. Surely this did not show compassion 
for the wives and families of these two fliers 
nor for the American public. Even yet, the 
White House has refused to permit these 
two filers to tell the whole story of the 
shooting down of the aircraft, their rescue 
and imprisonment by Russia. 

After the Key West meeting with Prime 
Minister Macmillan, Pierre Salinger set up 
a press briefing from which some of the 
White House correspondents were excluded, 
and when these correspondents complained 
about it, Salinger simply said that there had 
been no briefing. This was not the truth, 
and does not inspire confidence. The Copley 
Press which owns, among others, the San 
Diego Union, and has not been too compli- 
mentary about the activities of the New 
Frontier, has been unable to get its corres- 
pondents on trips with the 7th Fleet in the 
Pacific. 

Again, when the President went to Palm 
Beach, Salinger assured the news corps that 
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there would be no news break on that trip, 
but the biggest news break of the year was 
given at Palm Beach to some of the favored 
White House correspondents. That was the 
announcement of the forthcoming summit 
meeting with Khrushchev. 

The President did not want the public to 
know that he was an avid golf player, and 
will not permit newsmen to photograph him 
with golf clubs nor on the golf course. 

The worst censorship is on Pentagon news. 
No correspondent wants or is seeking to give 
information to the public on anything in- 
volving security, but all sources of infor- 
mation from the Pentagon have been closed. 
Even the Army-Navy-Air Force Register and 
Defense Times, a private publication, has 
been denied information to the point that 
their issue of June 17, 1961, used a black 
cover to their magazine and entitled that 
issue Pentagon News Blackout.“ Without 
the prying eyes of the press, skeletons can 
be buried, blunders will pass unnoted, waste 
will go undetected, and general confusion 
will flourish. Correspondents can and 
should keep the searchlight of truth con- 
stantly turned upon the spenders of 50 per- 
cent of our $84 billion annual budget. 

The President even went so far as to de- 
mand that a certain commentator, not favor- 
able to the administration, should be re- 
moved from the broadcasting staff if that 
agency expected to get news breaks from the 
White House. He indicated that the favored 
correspondents should be on a first-name 
basis with him. 


Apparently our foreign relations dealing 
with Castro have been taken out of the State 
Department and placed in the hands of pri- 
vate citizens. Upon their return from Ha- 
vana after the blackmailer, Castro, had 
upped his price from $15 million to $28 mil- 
lion, the committee refused to be interviewed 
and wished only to report to their superiors, 
Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. Reuther, and Dr. Milton 
Eisenhower. Again, I ask, “Where are we 
going?” 

It is regrettable that President Kennedy 
has a back ailment, and I sincerely wish him 
rapid recovery. But the public is entitled 
to know how he is faring. Hagerty used to 
issue hourly bulletins on Eisenhower's 
health. Pierre Salinger will not even talk to 
the newsmen about it. Last week when the 
President presented the Robert J. Collier 
Trophy to Vice Adm, William F. Raborn, Jr., 
who directed development of the Polaris mis- 
sile, he was moving about on crutches and 
all newsmen were barred. He made a dupli- 
cate presentation sitting at his desk with the 
crutches hidden, so that the public would be 
misled. Such things do not inspire confi- 
dence and certainly do not carry out the 
President's promise to let us know where 
he is, what he is doing, and where we are 
going. 


Return Moth-Balled Bases to Private 
Ownership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
during the days of World War II, millions 
of acres of American property were pur- 
chased by the U.S. Government for con- 
version to military bases of various types. 
These bases brought with them employ- 
ment for the construction trades, em- 
ployment for those who staffed them 
after they were completed, and pros- 
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perity for many communities of varying 
size. 

They also attracted many new resi- 
dents to the communities involved, and 
helped to swell the manpower pool of 
these towns. At the close of World War 
II, there was, of necessity, a sharp cut- 
back to standby status for many of these 
emergency bases. Employees were laid 
off by the thousands. The communities 
which had prospered, now suffered 
economically and some went from boom 
to bust” in a short time. 

Then along came the Korean action. 
Again many of these bases were acti- 
vated. Some who had found other work 
again heeded the call of the Federal 
payroll and were re-employed. Others 
continued at their old jobs. More new 
families were brought to these towns all 
over the Nation. Again the “boom” was 
on, 

After the Korean war was concluded, 
the bust“ was even harder, and hun- 
dreds of U.S. communities had to go 
through another painful adjustment 
period. 

Today, there are hundreds of these 
mothballed bases around the United 
States—proving grounds, airfields, emer- 
gency army camps, and the like. The 
Defense Department, which has not 
changed character since Valley Forge, 
still does not want to give up any prop- 
erty it has. It maintains these bases, 
some of which can never again be used, 
hiring handfuls of employees, and there- 
by holds the specter of of future boom- 
and-bust times over these communities. 

Many of these bases, Mr. Speaker, 
would better serve the Nation if they 
were returned to private ownership. I 
mention two in my district, Jefferson 

Proving Ground at Madison, Ind., which 
would make an excellent industrial park, 
and Camp Atterbury, near Columbus, 
which offers some of the same possibil- 
ities. There are hundreds of others, 
scattered over the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a resolution (H. Res. 389) empowering 
the Armed Forces Committee to make a 
complete investigation of these bases, 
starting with pilot studies at Jefferson 
Proving Ground and Camp Atterbury, 
and I earnestly solicit the support of my 
colleagues for this measure. It reads: 

House RESOLUTION 389 
Resolution to authorize the Committee on 

Armed Services to conduct an investigation 

and study of the utilization of certain 

property under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Defense 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and pilot 
study of the present and proposed utiliza- 
tion by the Department of Defense of the 
Jefferson Proving Ground, Madison, Indiana, 
and Camp Atterbury, Columbus, Indiana, for 
the purpose of determining whether such 
property and properties of similar status 
elsewhere should be transferred to the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services for disposal 
in accordance with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1940. In the 
conduct of such investigation and pilot 
study the committee or subcommittee shall 
give particular attention to— 

(1) the activities, if any, presently being 
conducted and proposed to be conducted at 
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Jefferson Proving Ground and Camp Atter- 
bury and other bases of similar status 
throughout the United States; 

(2) the effect of such activities, or the 
lack thereof, on the economy of the sur- 
rounding communities; and 

(3) the effect on the economy of the sur- 
rounding communities of the continued 
utilization of Jefferson Proving Ground and 
Camp Atterbury by the Department of De- 
fense as compared with disposal under the 
Federal Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949. 

For the purpose of carrying out this reso- 
lution the committee or subcommittee is 
authorized to sit and act during the present 
Congress at such times and places within 
the United States, including any Common- 
wealth or possession thereof, whether the 
House is in session, has recessed, or has 
adjourned, to held such hearings, and to 
require, by subpena or otherwise, the at- 
tendance and testimony of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, records, 
correspondence, memorandums, papers, and 
documents, as it deems necessary; except 
that neither the committee nor any subcom- 
mittee thereof may sit while the House is 
meeting unless special leave to sit shall have 
been obtained from the House. Subpenas 
may be issued under the signature of the 
chairman of the committee or any member 
of the committee designated by him, and 
may be served by any person designated by 
such chairman or member. 

The committee shall report to the House 
as soon as practicable during the present 
Congress the results of its investigation and 
pilot study, together with such recommenda- 
tions for action in this and other cases as 
it deems advisable. Any such report which 
is made when the House is not in session 
shall be filed with the Clerk of the House. 

The committee shall also be empowered 
to make similar and like studies of other 
such installations throughout the United 
States and to study the effect of intermittent 
accelerations and closing on the economy of 
nearby communities. The p of the 
resolution shall be such that the committee 
is empowered to make a full and complete 
study of all such inactive bases in the 
United States, with a view toward return- 
ing the lands and properties involved to 
private ownership, thereby assisting in the 
solution of economic problems of the com- 
munities involved. 


Stapane in the Sixties: Deterrent and 
Determinant 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the RECORD, 
I include therewith an article which ap- 
peared in the July issue of the U.S. Naval 
Institute Proceedings by Anthony Harri- 
gan, an able writer of military matters 
who comes from my native city of 
Charleston, S.C, Mr. Harrigan’s impor- 
ant message follows: 

SEAPOWER IN THE SIXTIES! DETERRENT AND 
DETERMINANT 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

(The Communists recognize this conflict 

as a war on all fronts, using every method 
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available, under any circumstances, and with 
no holds barred.—Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, 
US. Navy, Chief of Naval Operations.) 

Significant changes in the world order, 
plus a quantum leap forward in naval capa- 
bilities, plainly indicate that if a U.S. victory 
is to be achieved in the cold war, there must 
be a vast increase in the use of seapower. 

The successful undersea firing of a Polaris 
rocket from the submarine George Washing- 
ton last July presaged a tremendous expan- 
sion of the missions assigned U.S. naval 
forces. The proving of a revolutionary sea- 
based weapons system, however, for all its 
great significance, was merely a technical 
breakthrough that happily met a require- 
ment suddenly imposed on the United 
States—namely, that its strength be de- 
ployed in new regions of the world where 
land bases are not available. 

This requirement arises from the need to 
project American power into areas of the 
globe where, until recently, Western inter- 
ests were guarded by European nations. In 
the last half century, since the rise of the 
United States as a major world power, U.S. 
military commitments have been largely re- 
stricted to the North and mid-Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Caribbean, and the Mediter- 
ranean. The Atlantic and the Pacific Pleets 
were sufficient to carry the principal defense 
burdens for the American Republic. Now, 
in the wake of the withdrawal of the Euro- 
pean states from their former colonies in 
Africa and Asia—and with the sudden ex- 
plosion of Latin nationalism, a power vac- 
uum has been created in territories border- 
ing the South Atlantic and Indian Oceans. 

If the forces of international communism 
are not to fill this vacuum, American power 
must be brought to bear. The inability of 
the United States to obtain adequate land 
bases in these troubled zones, let alone the 
questionable feasibility of such bases be- 
cause of complicated political factors, makes 
it imperative that the new projection of 
American power be at sea where no hard- to- 
negotiate treaties are required and no difi- 
cult regimes need be dealt with at high cost 
to U.S. taxpayers. 

Now the planning upon which our Na- 
tional Defense Establishment has been based 
since World War II involves certain assump- 
tions both as to available weapons and the 
world order. For years, it was widely be- 
lieved in this country that Soviet aggression 
against the United States and its allics 
would be direct aggression—a massive air 
and/or missile attack followed up by a 
ground sweep into Western Europe utilizing 
the Soviet strength in armor. Secondary 
strikes by the enemy into the oil-rich Near 
East also were contemplated by those strate- 
gic planners with the greatest influence. 

Now, however, it is evident that this type 
of aggression is highly unlikely. One of 
the principal reasons why an all-out nuclear 
attack is unlikely is the growing American 
deterrent strength. In building this 
strength, seapower has a role of rapidly in- 
creasing importance. 

One-half of the U.S. naval effort in the 
next decade necessarily will be cone 
with furnishing a ballistic missile deterrent 
at sea. As the Polaris fleet increases in size, 
the threat of direct Soviet attack will dimin- 
ish. Thus, on the nuclear war front, the 
United States and the Communist world will 
be in a condition of stalemate. This means 
no more than that there will be stalemate 
at a single point on the spectrum of war. 
Indeed, such a stalemate would increase the 
probability of conflict at other points on the 
spectrum. It would mean that a wide varl- 
ety of forms of limited war—from Koreas 
to Cuban-style war by subversion—would 
present opportunities for new acts of aggres- 
sion by the Communists. They can be ex- 
pected to take advantage of such opportuni- 
ties, 
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As a matter of fact, the last 2 years have 
Witnessed a marked increase in this sort of 
indirect aggression on the part of the Rus- 
Sian and Chinese Communists. This, then, 
almost certainly will be the big war waged 
by communism—a big war made up of many 
relatively small actions. 

The cold war situation in which Americans 
find themselves today, and which threatens 
the national security, was well described in 
an editorial in Life, February 18, 1959. Said 
Life: “Neither the Red army nor straight 

t propaganda, with all their power, 
Could alone have created student riots * * * 
frustrated the parliamentary system of 
Italy, won an election in the most literate 
State of India * * * dazzled the opening 
Mind of Africa, or poisoned strategic corners 
Of press and university opinion from Paris 
to Tokyo.” 

Clearly, the force at work was political 
Warfare—warfare that represents a new type 
Of conflict between nations. Be that as it 
May, someone may say, What has it to do 
With the role of seapower in national de- 
tense? Seapower, such commentators may 
Observe, has to do with certain classic mis- 
Sions—the destruction of enemy fleets, the 
Protection of sealanes, and the safeguarding 
of conventional amphibious operations. 

To Umit seapower to these activities, how- 
ever, is to refuse to recognize the changing 
Nature of naval forces and of their relation 
to world conflict. 

Naval participation in the political war 
ro dur times is no more of ah unorthodox 
nate than a navy's involvement in nuclear 

terrence. Who, 15 years ago, envisioned 
à Substantial part of the U.S. Navy serving 
Ez undersea rocket bases around the Soviet 

eartland? This mission, which is now 
understood throughout the Navy, violates 
many of the conventions of warfare that 
ed only a decade ago. 
the long view, of course, seapower as a 
polttioal deterrent is as old as the gunboat 
3 landing party. But while the use of 
POM TER as a political deterrent has histori- 
. there are no precedents for the 
ik counterrevolutionary measures that 
te commanders must employ. 
tein Clear that the United States must out- 
n Sutplan and outperform the Com- 
tor t enemy in the use of military power 
f political ends. This is the survival issue 
States the defense leaders of the United 
tbe It is not the nation that has the 
the missiles that will win the cold war, but 
nation that finds new ways of using its 
— Power short of all-out war. The 
in baat Proved to be most resourceful 
K. respect. They armed the North 
Maree who fought against the United 
tes At present, they are helping the Red 
ese build a submarine fleet. Red Army 
ares Ps a been turned over to the United 
nate tiene Military advisers from Soviet 
Set ae countries are in Guinea. Commu- 
ment Venturers are in the Cuban Govern- 
ae Communist instructors in guerrilla 
West T have aided the Algerian rebels. Anti- 
stered orces are being stirred up and bol- 

Aart, Communists in Laos and Vietnam. 
to can traditions make it hard to adjust 
Fears cold war techniques of the enemy. In 

Past, the United States has laid heavy 
action Separation of military and political 
days of ae ben Possible in the less complex 

Oh cane Sth and the first half of the 
ton uries. But lack of political prepara- 

resulted in serious morale problems 
8 md 8 * servicemen who were prisoners 
8 Korea, The United States must 
tween to the new close relationship be- 
fare Military conflict and political war- 


cone is important to realize that the 
puttin nists deem themselves capable of 
Africa” Pressure simultaneously on Asia, 
ase and Latin America. It would be a 

mistake for Americans to regard their 
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missile strength, especially that part of it 
which is based on land and therefore ex- 

to a sudden sneak attack, as an effec- 
tive maginot line. The enemy is unlikely 
to take the biggest of all chances when he 
has an opportunity to outflank the US. 
deterrent with a political war campaign 
launched from many points at once. Just 
as Adolf Hitler found the e area north 
of the maginot line a suitable line of ad- 
vance, so Moscow and Peiping look to political 
war in underdeveloped countries as the ideal 
flanking move. 

In preparing to counter Communist war 
by subversion, the United States must formu- 
late plans as bold and original as the plans 
of the enemy. Conventional approaches to 
the enemy's unconventional warefare will 
not do, 

Precisely, then, what is the U.S. Navy's 
role within this national objective of uncon- 
ventional, counter-revolutionary warfare? 
Let us consider one of the areas where com- 
munism is mounting a massive attack—the 
lands bordering the Indian Ocean. 

This is the area of the uncommitted na- 
tions. Only Australia is absolutely and ir- 
revocably allied with the West. Ties of an- 
cestry, religion, and civilization make that 
faraway English-speaking nation a natural 
ally of the United States. Burma, India, 
Ceylon, Pakistan, Malaya, Saudi Arabia, 
Somalia, and various emerging nations, on 
the other hand, all are exposed to threats 
and pressures from communism. Some of 
the Indian Ocean countries already are 
heavily infiltrated by Communist agents. 
Others are neutralist because of fear of the 
Red colossus, 

Of especial concern is the East Coast of 
the African Continent. Along this coast are 
a variety of peoples emerging into naiton- 
hood or, as some observers say, into chaos. 
These people are moving rapidly from a stone 
age culture into the perils of the atomic 
age. Influences on them range from tribal 
fears to Communist propaganda. 

Here is a land and a situation where no 
clear-cut victory can be obtained overnight, 
but where defeat for the West could come 
rapidly if communism is allowed to gain and 
consolidate a hold on primitive peoples, Red 
China, if allowed to intervene in Africa, 
would not hesitate to employ the brutal 
methods it has used to establish communes. 
The United States must be prepared to exert 
a continuing beneficial influence and guid- 
ance on the new African nations. The task 
is to prevent harmful political combinations, 
thwart Communist designs, and help friend- 
ly regimes. The United States also must in- 
sist that seas be kept open so ships of this 
and allied nations will have freedom to trade. 

The stability which America rightly seeks 
in Africa amounts to a bar on Communist 
control of the natural and human resources 
of the continent. The United States must 
have a flexible strategy that will keep pace 
with change in Africa. The job before the 
United States—and before the U.S. Navy—is 
to see to it that change in Africa does not 
benefit Moscow and Peiping. 

U.S. forces in the Indian Ocean area must 
be able to counter what is referred to as 
“salami tactics." This is the steady cutting 
away of Western influence, slice by slice, until 
nothing is left. 

Eric Hula, writing in the volume, “Alliance 
Policy,.“ has well analyzed the need for in- 
terventionist plans that thwart the “salami 
tactics” of the Communists: 

“The right to request and render assistance 
against domestic subversion, recognized in 
general international law, is today, even 
more indispensable than it has been at other 
periods, since indirect aggression plays an 
exceptionally large role in the current inter- 
national struggle for power. In a‘ revolu- 
tionary age like ours, domestic subversive 
forces are more often than not supported, if 
not instigated, by foreign governments bent 
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upon extending their dominion or at least 
their influence. Nor is it reasonable to argue 
that governments that are threatened by do- 
mestic subversion and possible indirect ag- 
gression should rely exclusively upon col- 
lective protection by the United Nations 
instead of resorting to the traditional 
methods of seeking the assistance of a 
friendly power. For the United Nations is 
hardly less problematical as an instrument 
for dealing effectively with indirect aggres- 
sion than with direct aggression." 

Examining the overall pattern of U.S. re- 
sponsibilities in the Indian Ocean area, it is 
evident that this Nation needs the following: 

1, Seapower sufficient to protect Western 
shipping against submarine attack, defeat 
surface attacking forces, and destroy an in- 
vasion fleet. 

2. Displayed might adequate to cancel out 
threats of nuclear blackmail of weak coun- 
tries by means of missile submarines. 

3. Battle-ready ground forces capable of 
3 out a Lebanon-type landing opera- 
tion. 

4. Facilities for air supply of friendly re- 
gimes. 

5. Broadcasting and printing facilities for 
intensive information programs during de- 
terrent exercises or actual intervention. 

6. Show-the-flag forces adequate to im- 
press key nationalist leaders with knowledge 
that the United States has the strength and 
flexibility to aid its friends and deter its 
foes. 

T. The capacity to wage unconventional 
warfare that includes both guerrilla and 
psychological warfare operations. 

Obviously, what is needed are floating 
American bases in the Indian Ocean. Car- 
riers are the basic instrument for meeting 
these needs, 

Because the United States is without land 
bases in the Indian Ocean, except for facili- 
ties made available by Australia, it is very 
important that the Navy aim at creating a 
nuclear-powered task force for that ocean. 
Moreover, the carriers assigned to the region 
must be of the largest type, for they would 
have to cover vast distances. If required to 
engage in war operations, the need for a 
sizable air group would be very great. 

An effective Indian Ocean fleet with a 
political war capability would probably in- 
clude a nuclear-powered carrier, a nuclear- 
powered cruiser, a nuclear-powered subma- 
rine (perhaps with the dual capability of 
launching an air-breathing missile and of 
acting as an ASW submarine), a radio 
broadcasting ship, a helicopter carrier for 
Marine landing forces, a seaplane tender and 
seaplane squadron, a squadron of destroyers, 
including one missile-armed ship; and a 
command and communications ship. 

The task of this fleet would go far beyond 
guarding against naval attack or smothering 
a brush-fire war. Its commander would be 
called on to develop ways of exploiting 
weaknesses and yulnerable points in the 
Communist political offensive along the 
shores of the Indian Ocean, to keep the en- 
emy off balance, and to impose on the 
enemy those problems that an active agency 
of freedom can create. 

Through the instrumentality of displayed 
seapower, the fleet would aim at saturating 
the Afro-Asian world with reminders that 
the United States is possessed of enormous 
force and intends to keep history going its 
way. Lands bordering the Indian Ocean 
should be assured, by the presence of the 
fleet, that the United States stands ready 
to help all those who have the courage to 
resist Communist aggression, and also is 
active in hindering the schemes of the 
enemies of freedom. In short, the fleet would 
operate in terms of offensive rather than de- 
fensive action. 

For the first time in its history, the United 


States must develop and maintain a capa- 
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bility for waging political warfare on a grand 
scale. It is not enough to have fleet units 
off the African coast. The people of every 
nation with a shoreline on the Indian 
Ocean must know about that U.S. fleet. 
They must not be allowed to forget its pres- 
ence. Therefore, such a fleet would have 
as its primary task, not the sinking of enemy 
ships, but rather the influencing of opinions, 
attitudes, and political behavior of uncom- 
mitted peoples in such ways as to advance 
the high national aims of the United States. 

The U.S. Government has been moving 
steadily toward a heightened awareness of 
the importance of political warfare in rela- 
tion to the Armed Forces. As far back as 
1953, the President's Committee on Interna- 
tional Information Activities said: In real- 
ity, there is a psychological aspect or im- 
plication to every diplomatic, economic or 
military policy and action. Every significant 
act of virtually every department and 
agency of the Government has its effect, 
either positively or negatively, in the global 
struggle for freedom.“ Thus a fleet in the 
Indian Ocean would have the mission of 
helping to lower or destroy the morale and 
efforts of the enemy’s forces in that region 
and helping to sustain the morale and im- 
plement the efforts of U.S. diplomatic forces 
and friendly regimes. 

Now what of specific acts and programs 
that an Indian Ocean fleet might be called 
upon to undertake? 

First, it is highly important that show- 
the-flag missions be carried out vigorously 
so that the maximum number of influential 
Afro-Aslans view the fleet and gain an un- 
derstanding of its striking power in war 
situations. This means a continuing pro- 
gram of visits in the fleet by prominent in- 
dividuals who are opinionmakers in their 
countries, as well as a program of air and 
sea exercises in proximity to large popula- 
tion centers. Rescue and relief operations 
also afford opportunities for the people of 
new nations to realize that American sea- 
power is readily available and is well-inten- 
tioned toward them. 

By arranging fly-overs for friendly lead- 
ers and visits to seaports that provide op- 
portunities for spectacular demonstrations 
before the public, and by engaging in joint 
sea exercises with the navies of nations on 
good terms with the United States, a num- 
ber of salutary changes in Afro-Asian opin- 
ion should be effected. The t climate 
of political neutrality in that part of the 
world undoubtedly can be attributed in 
large degree to the lack of on-the-scene 
American might available for friends pres- 
sured by Communists. f 

The fleet's broadcasting facilities should 
maintain a continuing information program 
directly geared to specific political targets 
determined by the President and his advis- 
ers. Programing, designed to sway audi- 
ences to a particular line of action, rather 
than to serve merely as a source of informa- 
tion, should be directed by the fleet com- 
mander and advisers named by the President. 

These broadcasting facilities are essential 
inasmuch as the fleet would be engaged in 
naval operations designed primarily for their 
psychological impact. The fleet comman- 
der would have the mission of influencing 
political situations in which force or threats 
of force are involved. The techniques of 
blowing hot and cold, of alternating con- 
fusion signals, are basic to this type of war- 
fare. Thus the fleet commander, by move- 
ment of his ships, by air and sea exercises, 
by visits to trouble spots and by other ac- 
tions, would endeavor to set up stresses in 
pro-Communist countries or countries in 
danger of going Communist. Protracted 
stress, leading to a condition of disorienta- 
tion and weakened will, is something the 
Armed Forces of the United States can and 
must create as they seek to prevent expan- 
sion of international communism in areas 
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where the will to resist the Communists Is 
not strong. 

Beyond this, the fleet outlined here would 
be the heart of all interventionist actions in 
the Indian Ocean area in the years ahead. 
Among the needed units would be landing 
teams of Marine counterguerrillas, not only 
able to deal with the type of revolutionary 
forces the Chinese Reds organized in Viet- 
minh, but also able to organize, train, and 
direct native counterguerrilla groups many 
times their own size. An Indian Ocean fleet 
would have to include officers and men quali- 
fied to move into a country as advisers or 
technicians rather than as members of full- 
scale units in uniform. 

Other war situations might arise in the 
area requiring a completely conventional am- 
phibious operation. An Indlan Ocean fleet 
would have to possess both a conventional 
and an unconventional war capability. 

Many of the practices that the fleet com- 
mander might have to put into effect have 
been experimented with by the French Army 
in recent years. Several years ago, Brigadier 
General Paris de Bolladiere, a zone com- 
mander in Algeria, abandoned orthodox mili- 
tary organization in order to achieve results 
against terrorist bands. He broke up the 
conventional army units into small detach- 
ments of 8 to 10 men. These units went 
into the hinterland with orders to attach 
themselves to loyal native groups and form 
the hard core of resistance and control for 
a region. The United States may need to 
employ such methods in certain trouble 
areas, and the Marine Corps is the logical 
force to carry out these antisubversion mis- 
sions. 

Of course, the Marine Corps had that mis- 
sion a generation ago. In Haiti, Santo Do- 
mingo, and Nicaragua, the Marines made 
possible public order and the minimum of 
stability needed for community life. As a 
result of its tremendous role in the amphibi- 
ous campaigns of World War II and Korea, 
the Marine Corps no longer has the mission 
of semipolitical policing. Yet who else but 
Marines can undertake this task? For the 
kind of sensitive missions ashore that such 
shock troops would encounter, the superbly 
trained and indoctrinated Marines are the 
ideal force. The Marine Corps, as the Na- 
tion’s most flexible combat organization, 
must rise to the challenge of the new types 
of conflict on the spectrum of war—in par- 
ticular, to the counter-guerrilla operations 
of political warfare in underdeveloped lands. 

In the long struggle against communism 
that lies ahead, it is tremendously important 
that uniformed leaders never lose sight of 
political objectives. It also is important for 
all involved to bear in mind Mao Tse-tung’s 
statement that “the power of the gun” is 
the ultimate political factor. This “power 
of the gun” must be utilized in new ways to 
counter an imaginative and resourceful 
enemy. 

David Sarnoff, board chairman of the Radio 
Corporation of America, recently touched on 
this need. A strategy of victory, he said, 
“would not reject courses of action simply 
because they are unconventional. We would 
no longer disdain to use against the enemy 
some of the weapons used us. Hav- 
ing finally acknowledged that the struggle is 
decisive and therefore as real as a real war, 
ma would not hesitate to fight fire with 

In truth, as one considers such a ficet 
as discussed here—a fleet which would prac- 
tice political warfare and would include 
trained counter-subversives, broadcasting 
ships, helicopter carriers for swift interven- 
tion, and missile ships for the most modern 
type of naval conflict, it is evident that sea- 
power is entering a new era of importance 
undreamed of even 20 years ago. On the 
U.S. Navy will fall the responsibilities of 
carrying the major burdens, not simply of 
guarding but of advancing actively the in- 
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terests of the free world in areas of the 
globe where American power was unknown 
before World War H. To paraphrase an old 
British saying, the sun never sets on units 
ot the US. Navy. A host of new nations have 
come into being, nations as weak as they 
are inexperienced in the affairs of govern- 
ment. They will stay on the side of the 
free world only as long as American seapower 
is an effective determinant of political action. 
Vast areas of the world are vulnerable to 
Communist penetration. Only the great 
gray ships of the U.S. Navy, and its sailors 
and Marines and fliers, offer a barrier that 
can prevent total conquest by communism. 
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Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the RECORD, 
I include the following statement of Mr. 
O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the Na- 
tionwide Committee on Industry, Agri- 
culture, and Labor on Export-Import 
Policy, before the Dent subcommittee: 
STATEMENT oF O. R. STRACKBEIN, CHAIRMAN, 

NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE ON IMPORT-EXPORT 

Poutcy, BEFORE THE DENT SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON THE Impact OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

ON AMERICAN EMPLOYMENT, WASHINGTON, 

D.C., Jury 20, 1961 


Mr. Chairman, if I may, I would like first 
to address myself to an aspect of the effect 
of imports on employment that has had en- 
tirely too little attention; and secondly to 
the method followed by the executive 
branch in meeting or failing to meet the 
import problem faced by the textile in- 
dustry. 

In order to do the first of these it will be 
necessary to determine by how much em- 
ployment throughout the country will have 
to expand if it is to absorb the unemployed 
plus the additional 1 million new job- 
seekers who appear on the scene each year. 

It is therefore not enough simply to say 
that imports have been responsible for the 
unemployment of such and such numbers 
of workers in this industry and that, highly 
valuable as such information may be. A 
very great burden rides on any influence or 
factor that dampens down the outlook for 
additional employment. Imports are such a 
factor in many instances, as I am sure, can 
be demonstrated adequately. 

If, for example, employment in the textile 
industry had simply stood still instead of 
declining, and if import competition had 
been responsible in considerable degree for 
such a standstill, the damage attributable 
to imports would still have been heavy 
enough to cause serious concern. 

It has been calculated that this country 
needs to expand its economy some 4 percent 
or 5 percent per year in order to avoid slip- 
ping backward in employment, considering 
the displacement of workers caused by in- 
creasing productivity, such as may result 
from mechanization and automation. 

It has been noted in recent times that the 
so-called hard core of unemployment has 
been increasing; that is to say, that after 
each from a recession the number of 
workers still left unemployed at the penk 
of economic sctivity has become successively 
higher. Even now after a considerable degree 
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of recovery the unemployment rolls are still 
uncomfortably high. 

This residual unemployment has been 
called structural in the sense that it is not 
Overcome by the rising business activity on 
the upswing in the business cycle, 

Unfortunately none of the heavy economic 
thinkers who have expressed themselves on 
this subject have, to my knowledge, consid- 
ered import competition as one of the major 
Causes of the difficulty. When they mention 
automation, for example, they do not men- 
tion import competition as one of the pres- 
Sures that brings on automation; nor do they 
seem to recognize the effect of import com- 
Petition as a discourager of plant expansion. 
Yet import competition is a factor of the 
greatest weight in both fields. 

The emphasis is constantly placed on the 

employment afforded by . This has 
been unabashedly exaggerated in many ways. 
If many of our writers and commentators 
held heavy stock in export corporations they 
could hardly beat the drums more eagerly 
tor . They carefully overlook the ex- 
tent to which our export volume depends on 
governmental subsidies, foreign aid, sales of 
farm products for soft foreign currencies, 
and so forth, all of which come back upon 
the taxpayer. 

Sometimes the farm acreage devoted to 
Production of crops for exports is set forth 
in glowing terms. Yet this is a costly un- 

g. Our exports of wheat and raw 
Cotton alone cost the directly over 
$550 million in 1960. This is added to the 
National budget. Those who extol the vir- 
tues of exports forget or overlook such de- 


Domestic textile mills pay 8% cents per 
Pound more for their raw cotton than do 
Toreign manufacturers who compete with 
the domestic mills both in this country and 
in foreign markets. 

This fact has no doubt contributed to the 
Breat swelling of imports of textiles and gar- 
ments into this country no less than to the 

of our Š 
A double effect has accompanied the great 
in textile imports. The same causes 
that caused this increase also contributed 
$o a fall in our exports. At the same time, 

Owever, textile manufacturing and garment 

have not contributed to the expan- 

ao of employment that this country must 

ae see not to fall into a state of 

c relief ents to millions of un- 
emp) paym 


It must be obvious that a company will 
e invest money in plant expansion if the 
utlook for the sale of the contemplated in- 
or ase in production is bleak. Plant renewal 
then deTnization rather than on may 
in n be regarded as all that is justified. To 
crease the output under these circum- 
r would be foolhardy. The pressure 
Me 12 fact be greater for automation as far 
— can be carried. This would reduce costs 
nae make the company more competitive; 
min this would be done to hold ground 
er than losing it, but would not drive 
* imports, the net result would be the 
able bes of workers. This would be inevit- 
ics ause a static output would be pro- 
me by @ smaller work force. 
— order that employment hold its own the 
toma would have to be expanded to an ex- 
Bew equal to the greater productivity of the 
m but there might be no mar- 


because foreign 
able to install 
9 75 machinery, and not only are doing 
ut have done so on a very extensive 
in the past 10 Or 12 years. 
wont the effect of automation 
It » Of course, not add to employment. 
mes 22 merely maintain the status quo. 
ton that is not enough, as we all know only 
Hot Well. Such a condition would not only 
absorb the unemployed, but would not 
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absorb any of the million net additional 
hands that are eager for employment each 


ear. 
d A glance at employment in the textile and 
garment manufacturing industries shows 
that in the past 2 years, from April 1959 to 
April 1961, employment in textile mills 
(making textile mill products) declined from 
869,000 to 812,000. This was a decline of 
57.000 (Survey of Current Business, US. 
Department of Commerce). s 

Employment in apparel manufacturing 
during the same 2-year period fell from 
1,055,000 to 1,032,000, representing a decline 
of 23,000. Between the two a decline of 
80,000 workers was registered. 5 

In the interim, that is, in September 1959, 
textile mill employment had risen to 890,000, 
or 21,000 above April 1959; and employment 
in apparel manufacturing had risen to 1,106,- 
000 workers, or 51,000 above the April 1959 


In other words, from September 1959 to 
April 1961 the decline in employment was 
78,000 in the textile mills and 74,000 in the 
apparel factories,-for a total of 152,000 
between the two. 

It could, of course, be said that the latter 
figures reflect the effects of the recession; 
but it could as well be said that this decline 
in textile Industry shows the contribution of 
import competition in the textile industry 
to the unemployment that brought on the 
recession, 

Which, in other words, comes first, a reces- 
sion or unemployment? Certainly any influ- 
ence that contributes appreciably to unem- 
ployment, such as the great rise in textile 
imports, particularly in the past year or two, 
has done, would help greatly in the precipi- 
tation of a recession. 

There need, in fact, be little mystery about 
some of the major causes of the last reces- 
sion. It is but necessary to look at the vast 
rise in total imports of all merchandise in 
1958-59 and at the exodus of our dollars in 
the form of investment in foreign enterprises 
in 1960 and which is still continuing, to see 
the inception of the recession. Viewing the 
rising tide of imports, American industry re- 
duced its domestic outlay for new plants 
and expanded its outlay for foreign invest- 
ment, particularly in foreign manufacturing 
enterprises. This meant less work in the 
building trades in this country. It also 
meant a standstill in employment in many 
cases and exposure of this otherwise static 
employment to the inroads of automation. 
This in turn spelled shrinkage of employ- 
ment. 

The textile imttustry is a leading example, 
but only one of many industries. 

Exports of the same level as imports do 
not produce the same positive impetus to in- 


_ crease employment as imports exert in the 


other direction, if imports are increasingly 
competitive imports. 

For one thing, the ability to export under 
competitive pressure itself calls for automa- 
tion and other cost-reducing steps. As for- 
eign exporters increase their pressure in for- 
eign markets, and as foreign manufacturers 
increase their productivity at home, as.thou- 
sands of them have done with the help of 
our foreign aid and shipments of vast quan- 
tities of modern machinery and equipment 
to them, our manufacturers for export (in 
competitive lines) have faced the need of 


cutting costs. or losing their foreign mar- 


kets. Cutting costs usually is at the expense 
of employment. 

Imports of cotton textiles have been in- 
creasingly in the competitive fleld. In 1955 
such competitive imports were valued at 
$366.7 million, In 1959 they had risen to 
$579.7 million. In 1950 they were only 
$246.9 million. Imports of the noncompeti- 
tive textiles and fibers meanwhile declined. 
In 1955 they were $626.6 million and fell to 
$596.3 million in 1959, They had been at 
$828 million in 1950 (Korean outbreak) and 
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had fallen to $481.4 million in 1958. The 
principal item is unmanufactured wool. 
(Source: Compilation from “Quarterly Sum- 
mary of Foreign Commerce of the United 
States.“) 

What is true of cotton textiles Is also true 
of our imports in general. More and more 
of our total imports have gravitated to the 
competitive field. Ten years ago only 17 
percent of our imports were in the form of 
finished goods. Today the share is 36 per- 
cent. If manufactured foodstuffs are added, 
the share is increased another 11 percent, for 
a total of 47 percent. 

If semifinished items are added the total 
goes to approximately 65 percent. 

Under this shift in our imports from the 
relatively noncompetitive to the competitive, 
the impact of imports on employment in this 
country has, of course, also increased greatly. 
With it has come a great spread of the damp- 
ening effects on industrial expansion in this 
country. 

The most meaningful question about im- 
ports and about their effects on employment 
is therefore not merely: How many persons 
have been displaced directly by imports? 
It is also a question of whether expansion 
of employment has been stopped in its tracks 
and how much more it would have expanded 
had import competition not discouraged ex- 
pansion. 

An industry that does not carry its share 
of the rising employment that is called for 
by our economy if we are to have relatively 
full employment and to maintain our posi- 
tion in the world, places that much addi- 
tional burden on other industries. As more 
of these become afflicted with import compe- 
tition, that is, as import competition be- 
comes epidemic, our economy will begin 
to stagnate and then to recede. This is what 
has been happening during the past few 
years; and the end is not yet. 

The second matter to which I wish to ad- 
dress myself is the remedy for the difficulty 
in which the textile industry finds itself. 

Under the conditions that have been de- 
scribed here it should be obvious that a di- 
rect conflict has developed between our for- 
eign aid and trade policies, on the one hand, 
and any truly remedial steps that might 
otherwise be taken to come to the relief of 
the textile industry on the other. 

Unquestionably, we cannot have a freely 
growing textile industry that will carry its 
share of an expanding economy if it is to be 
subordinated (1) to the expansion of the 
textile industries in other countries, includ- 
ing in particular the presently underdevel- 
oped countries and Japan, and (2) if it is 
to play second fiddle to the State Depart- 
ment's foreign trade policy. 

The first step of this subordination was 
taken when the laws provided by Congress 
specifically as a remedy for serious injury 
from imports were set to one side and by- 
passed. The second and most sure step was 
taken when very recently the textile ques- 
tion was delivered to GATT (the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) for solu- 
tion. 


The first step assumes the incompetence 
or inability of Congress to regulate the for- 
eign commerce of this country. Beyond that 
it assumes that the State Department by 
contrast is indeed able and competent to do 
what that Department thinks is too much 
for the congressional capabilities. 

Otherwise, why should the function of 
regulating textile imports be kidnaped by 
Under Secretary of State George Ball from 
Congress where it was placed by the Con- 
stitution? 

The whole action is irregular and at the 
same time destructive of all rights under law 
in the premises as established over a period 
of years by Congress, The executive branch 
has interposed itself between Congress and 
the electorate and moved the solution of the 
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textile import problem to that branch of the 
Government, that is, the executive, that can 
apply sanctions of its own to the producers 
through the route of governmental procure- 
ment. Actually it is Congress that should 
exercise the power of the purse. 

The whole procedure represents a perver- 
sion of orderly government, and a coercion of 
the textile industry. The State Department 
is substituting its own policy for that of 
Congress as expressed in legislation. 

Under this disposition, wherein the foreign 
competitors of the domestic textile and ap- 
parel industry will determine its future, this 
industry will hardly come into a position to 
make its pro rata contribution to expanding 
employment in this country. Yet it should 
be responsible directly and indirectly for 

the absorption of 30,000 to 35,000 of the 1 
million new workers coming on the scene 
each year and also to pick up from 50,000 to 
60,000 of the presently unemployed. 

The possibility of doing this is slim in- 
deed if not nonexistent. It means that this 
burden must be shifted to other industries. 
Many of them unfortunately are in a simi- 
lar position and yet more are coming into 
that position. This means that a monstrous 
burden must be imposed on the declining 
number of other industries that are in a hap- 
pier position but that already have their 
own quota of unemployed and new workers 
to absorb. 

What this official policy is doing to the 
textile industry is in harmony with its trade 
policy in general. It creates a condition that 
harshly and unfairly inhibits industrial 
growth while the Department of Commerce 
and other parts of the executive branch of 
the Government in effect shout at industry, 
“Now grow, damn you, grow.“ 

Somewhere the right hand does not know 
what the left is doing. 


As We View It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I introduce 
into the Recorp an editorial from the 
Beaver Falls (Pa.) News Tribune. I 
think this is a very important editorial, 
because it shows that it is not only the 
people of the big cities who are con- 
cerned with the miscarriages of justice 
implicit in fair trade laws in general and 
this bill in particular. 

This bill, as is shown in the article, 
will impose a system on the States which 
has never operated in some and has now 
been rejected by many more. It will in- 
fringe upon freedom of contract by al- 
lowing the manufacturer to dictate the 
price at which the retailer must sell. It 
will open the Federal courts to irrespon- 
sible suits by conforming merchants 
against those who wish to sell for less, 
without even a requirement that the 
plaintiff show actual damages. 

This bill, concerning which testimony 
was taken today in the other body, de- 
rives much of its support from the large 
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drug houses, which have grown fat by 
keeping their prices high and will grow 
even fatter if this abomination is allowed 
to pass, These drug companies shed 
great, wet tears over the number of 
corner drugstores which will die if this 
bill is not enacted, if corporation and 
corner druggist cannot force all to sell 
at the prices they wish to set. But in 
their interest in keeping their prices 
high, they forget the man who is going 
to have to pay these prices. They forget 
the consumer, who is already overbur- 
dened by hundreds of artificially high 
prices. It is my great hope, Mr. Speaker, 
that my fellow Members of Congress will 
not forget the consumer. 


The editorial follows: 


From the Beaver Falls (Pa.) News Tribune, 
July 18, 1961] 


As We View It—Fam-Trape CONGRESS 


Collapse of fair-trade laws in many 
States has led to revival of interest in Fed- 
eral legislation to permit nationwide enforce- 
ment of standard retail prices on trade- 
marked merchandise. A special Senate 
commerce subcommittee will open public 
hearings Tuesday, next week, on such a meas- 
ure, introduced by Senators HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, Democrat, of Minnesota, and WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE, Democrat, of Wisconsin, 

The reasoning behind the legislation, as 
set forth by its sponsors, is that the sale, 
order for sale, or advertisement of identified 
merchandise at less than the price estab- 
Ushed by the proprietor is a misuse of the 
trademark, brand, or trade name identify- 
ing such merchandise, and damages the 
goodwill associated therewith.’ National re- 
tail druggist groups are chief supporters, 
while discount houses and some trade groups 
are the opponents. 

Federal legislation during the depression 
encouraged the States to enact fair-trade 
laws by exempting operations under them 
from Federal antitrust rules. By 1950, 45 
States had adopted such laws. A year later, 
however, the Supreme Court held that re- 
tallers who did not sign pricing agreements 
with manufcturers could not be forced to 
charge specific resale prices. Congress there- 
upon authorized States, under their fair- 
trade laws, to make the fixed prices binding 
on nonsigners. 

Since then, State courts have undercut 16 
of the 45 State fair-trade laws, ruling them 
completely invalid in 2 States and invalid 
as to nonsigners in the remaining 14. The 
Supreme Court in March 1960 made things 
still more difficult for the price fixers by 
ruling that manufacturers could refuse to 
sell a price-cutting retailer but could not 
enlist the aid of wholesalers and other re- 
tallers to block the discounter from getting 
supplies. Last May the Supreme Court went 
a step further by refusing to consider a suit 
filed by a drug manufacturer to force a local 
retailer to adhere to fair-trade prices. 

Despite the heightened agitation for a 
Federal fair-trade law, the chances for 
passage are not bright. Similar bills were 
introduced in the last Congress but only one 
was reported; it never came to a vote be- 
cause the House Rules Committee refused to 
grant a rule for floor action. The influence 
of the small business lobby dictates a re- 
spectful public hearing for fair-trade legis- 
lation, but Congressmen know that there 
are more consumers than merchants and 
that the consumers’ prevailing interest is in 
the lowest possible price. 


July 25 


Red China Entry Seen as Undermining 
U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing letter to the editor from my con- 
stituent Mr. Richard Gaines, of Larch- 
mont, N.Y., which appeared in the 
Mamaroneck (N.Y.) Daily Times, is ap- 
propriate in the light of the disturbing 
effort being made to bring Red China 
into the United Nations. 

Mr. Gaines shows himself to be a stu- 
dent of foreign affairs and his statement 
deals in particular with the situation 
confronting the United States and the 
United Nations. 

His letter follows: 

RED CHINA ENTRY SEEN AS UNDERMINING U.N. 


The Daily Times: 

In the light of President Kennedy's opin- 
ion that the U.N. is our last best hope the 
groundwork currently being laid, albeit un- 
wittingly, toward the admission of the Red 
beasts of mainland China to the United Na- 
tions, a virtual undermining of the charter, 
by our top three State Department officials, 
Messrs. Stevenson, Bowles, and Rusk, would 
sound the death knell of the organization. 

The true danger of this anomaly is that 
these three, for some inexplicable reason, 
are flaunting their countrymen’s resolutions 
and the world's free people's sense of moral 
justice. 

The fundamentals regarding forbiddance 
of Soviet puppets in the U.N. are easy to 
understand but for some hard-to-fathom 
reason they are assiduously overlooked by 
some and they are insidiously evaded by 
others—individuals and nations. 

First, it should be realized that if the 
U.S.S.R. were not in the U.N. she could not 
get in, as she does not in any manner or 
form meet the qualifications for member- 
ship. Her original entry was through de- 
ceit, fraud, and subversion solely. She is 
guilty of flagrant and consistent charter 
violations and, actually, the present charter 
directs her expulsion. 

Second, the package deal which admitted 
four Soviet puppet regimes in the interest 
of obtaining important free nation mem- 
bers was a totally illegal act during a period 
of hysteria, which was justified by neither 
the charter, the International Court of Jus- 
tice, nor by any free member nation. Two 
or more wrongs never make a right. To 
further compound the felony of the above 
mentioned abortions of the U.N. Charter 
smacks of insanity. 

Third, it must be remembered that. there 
is not now nor has there been one valid argu- 
ment offered nor any experience or precedent 
realized which could excuse in any truly in- 
telligent manner, the admission to the U.N. 
of these mortal enemies of liberty, who have 
sworn to destroy the moral precepts of man. 
On the contrary, the Communist manifesto 
and pronouncements by Lenin-Stalin-Khru- - 
shchey and particularly the most current 
January 6 declaration of force and violence 
by 81 Communist dictators makes qualifica- 
tion for admission demanded by the charter 
an impossibility for any Communist regime; 
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let alone this specific degenerate outlaw ag- 
gressor as so declared by the very organiza- 
tion to which its membership is plotted. 

Fourth, admission of the Red China re- 
gime is not a matter of vote, of opinion or 
of veto, it is simply not permitted by the 
charter. No amount of rationalization or 
appeasement or compromise can change the 
basic fact that the Red China regime can- 
not sensibly be considered. The phony use 
of the propaganda phase “universality” has 
been discredited by numerous decisions of 
the International Court of Justice—stating 
that only those nations qualified within the 
articles of the charter may be admitted. The 
Soviet puppets in Peiping would have to re- 
nounce world conquest and cease totali- 
tarianism in order to qualify. 

Fifth, furthermore, the question of Red 
China's admission is not even a subject for 
debate as many shallow-thinking top state- 
men of the world seem to think. * * * Fur- 
thermore the status of Taiwan” has nothing 
Whatever to do with the Peiping regime's 
total lack of qualification, and Mao and Chou 
designs or lack of designs on using the 
U.N. for their subversive aggressions has, of 
Course, no validity or bearing on the matter. 
A revision of the charter only could permit 
Red China entry, but in such case it would 
be a new and different organization with 
distinctly different purposes than those now 
£0 nobly proclaimed—an organization having 
no moral mandate, infested with amoral 
members sworn to destroy freedom and jus- 
tice in the world. 

Sixth, the U.S. Senate and the Congress 
have on repeated occasions voted in resolu- 
tion that Red China is not to be admitted— 
having gone on record that this Communist 
regime on mainland China does not qualify 

any manner whatsoever. The great ma- 
jority of American people, excepting pseudo- 
liberals, antl-anti-Communists, and so forth, 
thoroughly approve of these resolutions of 
the Congress and will join hands in taking 
the United States out of the U.N. if such a 
vesty on justice, and such ultimate en- 
dangerment to world moral order were to be 
Tallroaded by pseudo-intellectual 
Statesmen and phony neutrals. There is no 
Such thing as neutrality between truth and 
evil incarnate. “He who is not with Me is 
against Me.“ 
three top State officials show a de- 
Plorable lack of knowledge of the spirit and 
Substance of the United Nations Charter and 
ons of the International Court of Jus- 
tice. Their general stand that “admission 
Red China might be impossible to pre- 
2 “we must give this deep study,” 
musn't rule out a change in the U.S. stand,” 
and Perhaps some accommodation of two 
Chinas, together with past appeasing de- 
Satist attitudes vis-a-vis the Red regime in 
» Violates the basic code of the UN. 
metnization, designed for civilized nation 
. and is à present danger to 
and sec 
United States. urity interests of the 
. 


* 
The general agreement of the Con; 

gress 

Red the American public that admission of 
Uni China would necessitate withdrawal of 
the a States UN. membership is based on 
to realization that it would be the only way 
denne criminal complicity in the resulting 
28 adence of the articles of the Charter and 
the degeneration of the moral purposes of 
ay organization. It would be the only way 
i cease support of to avoid being an 
then be mercly a 
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of which, whether by careless prominent 
Americans or others, is Communist propa- 
ganda groundwork and part and parcel of 
the pseudoliberal’s sinister method of the 
“falt accompli.” Such news propaganda re- 
leases by the liberals and leftwing press has 
caused U.N. “fait accompli’s” before. Why 
should the Communist-liners respect the 
gullible masses,“ you and me, if they can 
get away with it? 

Appeasement or search for honest negotia- 
tion with Communists is mirage—physical, 
mental and moral mirage. This state trio's 
theme song or pet phrase, “the powerful 
nation of Red China,” will not stand up. 
Peiping is not a nation, only a regime having 
no consent or will of the people; nor is it 
powerful, inasmuch as the only power Mao, 
Tsiu or Chou has is the revolver at the nape 
of the neck. (They have mass-murdered 26 
million to date with an announced plan for 
the liquidation, by assassination or starva- 
tion, of 100 million more of the remaining 
550 million humane Chinese.) 

It must be thoroughly understood that 
Mao and Chou do not “speak for 600 million 


people.“ There may be 6 to 12 million Com- 


munists comprising this Red regime, hardly 
2 percent. Therefore, those free world 
statesmen suggesting giving sop to this clique 
are speaking, however innocently, of filthy 
Communist beasts, the perpetrators of the 
most heinous crimes and brutalities known 
to the history of man. This international 
Soviet regime has no sustained power, no 
basic capabilities of either successful eco- 
nomic intercourse nor of war-making poten- 
tial with civilized nations. It is in no sense 
a “colossus” as liberal“ fearmongerers 
would have the unwary believe. The relative 
Communist. strength to the potential free 
strength of the population is no greater than 
in any other Soviet satellite the warfear- 
mongering propaganda being spread by the 
“coexisters” and Communists notwithstand- 


We must remember, if there is one demon- 
strable fact.evolved in 15 years of experience 
in U.N. proceedings, it is this that there is 
simply no such thing as negotiations with 
Communists. Over one-third of the free- 
dom-loving and God-fearing people of the 
world have been enslaved by the present 
Communist members of the’ U.N. in its 15 
years of operation. The United States has 
failed to take positive restraining action 
during its cognizance of this uninterrupted 
rapine of over 21 countries and areas since 
World War II. 

So, why continue to inject the U.N. during 
this or any future session with the live germ 
of communism by discussing these outlaws 
of civilized society? You cannot cure the 
patient (the free world) by further con- 
tracting the disease (lethal communism). 
What is this moral turpitude that causes 
prominent U.S. citizens to condone and to 
help implement. the Communist big le? 

It is a strange and frightening thing, but 
no one evidently from the President on down, 
certainly not the helpless and apathetic 
citizen, has ever deigned to say why or to 
give any valid reason whatever for the ap- 
peasement policy of our past and present 
administration nor for such apparent obei- 
sance to the war-fear mongers. 

Where is our traditional patriotic spunk? 
Our moral courage? Have our so-called 
liberals ceased to discern evil, to know 
truth? What has made our Nation's spokes- 
men feel justified in compromising just peace 
with evil incarnate? Where is the American 
patriot? f 

If you or a reader know of any substantial 
refutation of the statements herein I would 
very much appreciate a copy or reference of 
same, 

RICHARD GAINES. 
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House Resolution 211— Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. This measure is 
now House Resolution 211. There are 
not sufficient words to express my pro- 
found gratitude and personal delight to 
the more than 20 Members of the House 
who joined with me in that most stimu- 
lating and very enlightening discussion 
which took place then on the subject of 
the captive nations—CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, March 8, 1961, “Russian Colo- 
nialism and the Necessity of a Special 
Captive Nations Committee,” pages 
3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211 has been so enthusiastic and 
impressive that I feel dutybound to dis- 
close the thoughts and feelings of many 
Americans who have taken the time to 
write me on this subject. These citizens 
are cognizant of the basic reasons under- 
lying the necessity of the proposed com- 
mittee. They understand clearly the vi- 
tal contribution that such a committee 
could make to our national security in- 
terests. In many cases, they know that 
no public or private body is in existence 
today which is devoted to the task of 
studying continuously, systematically, 
and objectively all of the captive na- 
tions, those in Eastern Europe and Asia, 
including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
ar expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens 
to House Resolution 211 in the Appendix 
of the RECORD: 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
Boston, Mass., July 17, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S, House, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Iam very happy 
to forward to you a copy of the resolution 
that was passed at the July 16, Captive Na- 
tions Freedom Rally in Boston. 

We are very sure this resolution will be of 
interest to you, and urge you to give proper 
legislative notice of our position. 

We would appreciate receiving several 
copies of your captive nations bill and any 
other related material. 

With best wishes, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 
SAMUEL RYDER, 
Special Assistant to the Executor Director, 
RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 

ADOPTED BY THE CAPTIVE NATIONS FREEDOM 

RALLY at JOHN Hancock Hatt, BOSTON, 

Mass., JULY 16, 1961 

Whereas the ruthless subjugation of cap- 
tive nations by the Soviet Union, Red China, 
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and other Communist regimes continues and 
new nations fall victims to Communist ag- 
gression; and 

Whereas by signing the Charter of the 
United Nations and later by adhering to the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights, and 
the Convention on Prevention and Punish- 
ment of the crime of Genocide, the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union has assumed ex- 
plicit obligations in regards to individual's 
right to life, freedom, security, and human 
dignity; and 

Whereas, in violation of all these ex- 
plicit obligations—expropoiation, exploita- 
tion, slave labor, suppression of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms, Russification, 
terror, murder, overt, and covert deporta- 
tions are being continued in the captive na- 
tions; and 

Whereas we, assembled here, are conscious 
of our human responsibilities toward sub- 
jugated nations, feel dutybound to speak out 
for those in Communist captivity in protest 
against inhumanity and genocide; and 

Whereas we, assembled here, are deeply 
concerned about the weakness of the U.S. 
foreign policy in the face of ever marching 
Communist aggression, which ultimately can 
lead to the destruction of the United States 
itself: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Captive Nations Freedom 
Rally in Boston, That— 

1. We accuse the Governments of the So- 
viet Union, Red China, and other Commu- 
nist countries of committing the crime of 
genocide against all captive nations; 

2. We demand that the Governments of 
the Soviet Union and Red China withdraw 
their military and political occupational 
forces from all captive nations; 

3. We appeal to the Government of the 
United States to strengthen its foreign 
policy as to the aggression of the Soviet 
Union and world communism as well; 

4. We urge the President and the Congress 
of the United States (a) to speed up the 
establishment of a U.S. Freedom Academy as 
proposed in the Senate by Senator Paul. H. 
Dovuctas; and the establishment of a special 
Committee on Captive Nations as proposed 
in the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man DaN NT. T. FLOOD; (b) to adopt the Sen- 
ate's Concurrent Resolution 12 on the Baltic 
States of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania as 
submitted by Senator THOMAS H. KucHEL; 
and (c) to adopt the Pillion resolution rec- 
ognizing that a state of war exists between 
this country and the Communist interna- 
tional, 98 Communist Parties; and 

5. We urge the Government of the United 
States to undertake all necessary and appro- 
priate ways and means to win the war we 
are in and to effect the long delayed libera- 
tion of all captive nations. 

CLEVELAND, Onto, May 24, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The House Resolution 
211 submitted by you to the House on March 
8, 1961, deserves the serious attention of 
every American. 

With the weapons of truth, the facts and 
common ideals it would be possible to over- 
whelm Moscow's worldwide propaganda cam- 
paign in the newly independent and under- 
developed nations. 

Therefore, I hope that the new Resolution 
211 gets the full support of the Congress. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN Bak. 


Grace COLLEGE, 
Winona Lake, Ind., July 19, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mn. FLoop: Let me commend you for 
your suggestion that the begin at 
once a study of the Soviet satellite countries. 
I feel that for too long a time we have over- 
looked a wonderful opportunity to point out 
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to all of the world who the real imperialists 
are. Such a study should bring to light 
much useful information. 

In my opinion there are a number of posi- 
tive measures which we can take to counter- 
act the Soviet propaganda of recent years, and 
this isa very fine one. There certainly must 
be some action which we could take to throw 
off balance the Communists and their pro- 
gram for world conquest. 

If you could supply me with the names of 
others in the Congress to whom I mfght write 
about this matter, I would be more than glad 
to do so. 

Please be assured that I follow with great 
interest and concern the activity of our Con- 
gress. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. WAYNE SNIDER, 
Projessor in History, Grace College. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

Dear Sm: Your House Resolution 211, sub- 
mitted to the House on March 8, 1961, has 
my complete backing and support. 

It is very important at the present moment 
to study the true nature of our enemy and 
to gain help of our natural allies (subju- 
gated nations) in our fight against Russian 
Imperialism, the clever tool of which com- 
munism happens to be. 

Very truly yours, 
M. Sywys. 
Bonrra, Catir., July 5, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

I heartily endorse your House Resolution 
211 and support your position on the United 
Nations. 

Davm S. OESTERLE, Bonita, Calif. 

IDEL-URAL INDEPENDENCE COMMITTEE, 

Ankara, Turkey, July 16, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Congressman, U.S, Congress, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: We, the Staff of the 
Presidium of Idel-Ural Independence Com- 
mittee are pleased to forward you our sin- 
cere congratulations because of Captive Na- 
tions Week and your Resolution 211. We 
hope for your success for the cause of the 
liberation of captive nations and, particularly 
Idel-Ural, from the Soviet imperialism and 
tyranny. 

Our committee had been founded.by our 
leader Ayas Iskhaki Idilli in 1928 in Warsaw, 
Poland and had been supported by Polish 
Marshal Pilsudski. After the decease of our 
leader Ayas Iskhaki Idilli in 1954, Gen. Mecit 
Sakmar succeeded him. General Sakmar is 
residing in Istanbul. 

Our committee was reorganized in 1960 
by seven devoted members, and Gen. Mecit 
Sakmar was elected as president general, 
Engineer Kemal Lokman as president of 
Presidium, economist Ali Akis as secretary 
general and Office Manager Hayrullah Btu as 
finance secretary. 

With best wishes for the success of our 
common cause, we are 

Sincerely yours, 
KEMAL LOKMAN, 
President of Presidium. 
ALI AKIS, 
Secretary General. 
HAYRULLAH BTU, 
Finance Secretary. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 24, 1961. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN; The House Resolu- 
tion 211 which you submitted to the House 
on March 8, 1961 is of the greatest concern 
to us and we commend you for it. 

It is most important to understand the 
true nature of our enemy and to gain the 
help of our natural allies (subjugated na- 
tions) in our fight against Russian imperial- 
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ism. We hope that Congress accepts your 
measure. 
Very truly yours, 
Pere BOHUSLAWSKI. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 24, 1961. 
The Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I wish to ex- 
press my deepest gratitude for your resolu- 
tion to organize a Captive Nations Commit- 
tee and for your vigorous stand and defense 
of it in the U.S. House of Representatives. 
In my opinion this Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, if wisely organized and properly led, 
will do much good, and will be most helpful 
in the struggle against the Communist 
world. As I learned by myself, there are 
over thousands and thousands of people, 
even among the highly intelligent, who do 
not know what it means to be subjugated 
and to live under the constant terror of 
Communist rulers. 

I am one of the few eyewitnesses to what 
happened in Latvia, when the Soviet Army 
forcibly occupied this sovereign and pros- 
perous state and the “new civilization” was 
brought in. All the basic human rights and 
all freedoms disappeared at once, and ter- 
rible terror, mass deportations, and geno- 
cide were introduced and exercised on such 
a broad scale that there is not a single Lat- 
vian family which has not lost close rela- 
tives. And even here in this country I 
found how long the Red fingers are, when I 
rose in 1958 to defend my son and my 
father’s rights. At that time my son's 
mother was under the influence of Red 
propaganda and intended to go back home 
and take the youngster with her. There was 
a long and well-publicized court process, and 
I won. And in Latvia, where in the most 
terrible conditions the very nucleus of all 
the Latvian nation lives, there is not such 
a court. Instead, you will find for every 
100 Latvians, 10 to 15 heavily armed Rus- 
sian soldiers. It means something. There- 
fore, I am asking you, dear Mr. Represent- 
ative, to use all your power to bring this 
very important resolution into being, thus 
giving much needed moral support to all 
for whom freedom is dear. i 

Respectfully yours, 
s JULIJS PULVERS, Sr. 
ARLINGTON, VA., July 16, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you 
for two reasons: 

First, let me tell you how much I enjoyed 
and appreciated your radiocast speech oD 
the Manion Forum hour at 1:30 p.m., today. 

Second, may I inquire if you have had the 
opportunity to read a firsthand report by 
Roy King of Australia on the subject Slav- 
ery in Russia” as appears, starting on the 
back cover page, in the July 1961 issue of the 
Cross and the Flag? If not, I shall be glad 
to make it available to you. The conditions. 
according to this item, that exist in the slave 
labor camps of Russia are inconceivable. 

I am asking my Texas an to 
lend all support to House Resolution 211. 

Sincerely, 
E. M. NICHOLS. 
ANKARA, July 7, 1961. 

Dear Mr. FLoop: We learned joyfully and 
investigated carefully your resolution which 
was submitted to the 87th Congress and 
which deals with the destiny of the captive 
nations under Soyiet Russia. 

The ideas of justification are actually 
offered by you, and they involve the acts of 
seeing about human justice. Our civilized 
human societies should investigate and pur- 
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sue the conditions of life, the situations and 
the destinies of the captive nations. This 
will be the moral duty of our societies. 
. This duty of study and investigation 
should not be left to accidental events. 
Surely yours is the right way. For this rea- 
son, today, under the guidance of the Con- 
gress of the United States, there may be 
established a committee for collecting to- 
gother the materials to struggle with these 
Problems and to search for the solution to 
these problems. This will be just right and 
also your effort will be in accordance with 
this position. Soviet Russia maintains the 
Russian Empire, and inside it all the 
Captive non-Russian nations are living in a 
dungeon of nations. 

It is most important to get true knowledge 
about the conditions of their life and their 
destiny. For this reason, we applaud most 
faithfully your proposal for a Special House 

ttee on Captive Nations. This high 
Objective in the free world has been under- 
taken by the United States according to the 
dictates of human justice and the national 
traditions of the liberty-loving American 
people, 

For an understanding of the Russian- 
dominated nations and for learning the atti- 
tudes and the just aspirations of the peoples 
Of those captive nations, you should make 
frequent contact with the representatives 
and organizations of those nations. More- 
Over, the thoughts and feelings of those close 

these nations are very important In rela- 
tion to these problems. 

We hope for your greatest successes on 
ad Tesolution and we support you whole- 
eartedly. With our best wishes. i 

Yours sincerely, 
ABDULVEHAP YURDSEVER, 
Head of the Central National of Azer- 
baijan. 
MEHMET EMIN BUGRA, 
Guide of the Movement of the Na- 
tional Liberation of East Turkestan. 
TAHIR ÇAGATAY, 
Head of the National Association of 

West Turkestan. 

GLENDALE, OHIO, July 15, 1961. 
Hon. DaxixL. J. FLOOD, * 
Srey Office Building’ 

@shington, D.C. 

Sm: I am very much in favor of House 
Resolution 211, and I hope and pray that our 
about fone will act, instead of just talk, 
world. helping the enslaved people of the 

Tt seems to 
great co 5 me that we could give them 

Best wishes and God bless you and yours. 

Respectfully, ; 
Mrs. J. GERRARD. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
CODE or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
moons + ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
ee and style of the CONGRES- 
it E Recorp, and while providing tha 
Der ll be substantially a verbatim re- 

8 Proceedings shall take all needed 

baie. for the reduction of unn 

Son” and shall provide for the publica- 
m of an index of CONGRESSIONAL 
Banoi Con semimonthly during the sessions 
(3 and at the close thereof. 
Au. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
55 44. SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—NO maps, dia- 
8 or illustrations may be inserted in 
Jom cron without the approval of the 
158 t Committee on Printing. (June 20, 

6, c. 7 $ 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

the forego! statute and in 

order to provide for the aoi ae publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery. schedules. 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type: and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p. m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter.—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o'clock 
p. m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do sọ without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set In 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation oj withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CoNncressionaL 
Recorp any speech or exfension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

2 55 permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the offi- 
cial reporters of one House and then an ex- 
tension from the copy of the other House, so 
that Senate and House extensions appear al- 
ternately as far as possible throughout the 
Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order 
or arrangement in which the copy comes 
from the official reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The official reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions, When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed imme- 
diately following the lead items as indicated 
by the official reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 

„or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
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The Future of Local-Service and Short- 
Haul Transport Airlines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr, MONRONEY. Madam President, 
during the past week, the Association 
of Local Transport Airlines—ALTA— 
held a quarterly regional meeting in 
Asheville, N.C., where the industry as- 
sociation was hosted by Piedmont Air- 
lines. 

The Honorable Robert T. Murphy, 
Vice Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 

the meeting on the timely sub- 

Ject of the future of local-service and 

short-haul transport airlines, emphasiz- 

carrier developments that promise a 
definite impetus to a downward trend 
in the total subsidy bill. 

Vice Chairman Murphy counseled the 
industry with the same patience, fore- 
sight, and understanding that featured 
his outstanding service to the Commerce 
Committee during these past years. 

of the sincere interest of Sena- 
in the subject of short-haul air 
I feel you share with me our 

Understandable pride in having our for- 

mer staff member promoted to this area 

of national concern in aviation devel- 
opment. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the speech which Vice 

an Murphy delivered on this oc- 

Casion be printed in the Appendix of the 

REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
&s follows: 

ADDRESS or Hon. Ropert T. Munr nv, VICE 
Cuamman, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, AT 
THE QUARTERLY REGIONAL MEETING, ASSOCI- 
ATION or LOCAL TRANSPORT AIRLINES, ASHE- 
VILLE, N.C., Frar, Jury 21, 1961 
It was with distinct pleasure that I ac- 

NB bc the Invitation of your organization, 

ane to me through your energetic gen- 

counsel and executive director, Gen. Joe 

5 to deliver a short address on a sub- 

which is of daily concern to me as a 
rinks ber of the Civil Aeronautics Board— 

As Operations of the local-service carriers. 

aain know, I have been dealing with the 

Tashi of your industry in an adjudicatory 

tim, on for only a relatively short period of 

©. However, my duties with the Senate 

rect co Committee brought me into di- 

a ntact with your segment of the in- 

acqui and afforded me an opportunity to 

Sete re some familiarity with your prob- 

: — I feel that I am not 
quatng, 2 Strangers, but rather, to old ac- 
test sinc mY Intention to deal with the 
on progress of local serv- 

operations. Collectively, you know and 
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understand them in far greater detail than 
I do. The general trend of the subsidy re- 
quirements seems to be ever upward. It is 
true that the public today is getting greater 
value for the subsidy expenditures, but both 
Congress and the Executive have expressed 
their concern from time to time about the 
rise in the total subsidy. bill and, obviously, 
the major problem confronting the local 
service carriers today is that of bringing 
about a reduction in Government. subsidy. 
Naturally, this is a problem which concerns 
the Board very greatly and is one on which 
we must all devote our collective energies to 
work out formulas which will permit the 
provision of that measure of transportation 
service actually required by the public in- 
terest and yet give some definite impetus to 
a downward trend in the total subsidy bill. 
These considerations prompt me to submit 
a few comments on the four-point 

which your organization ratified on April 
28, 1961. 

As I read them, these four points are: 

1. Support of the use-it-or-lose-it policy. 

2. Continued transfer of trunkline points 
to local-service airlines. 

3. Access to profitable dense short-haul 
markets. 

4. Elimination of all operating restric- 
tions. 

Let's talk first about the use-it-or-lose-it 
policy. The phrase, “use it or lose it” at- 
tempts to summarize a policy which the 
Board had recognized in local service cases 
over the years. Essentially, it comprehends 
the basic principle that only those points 
which have a direct need for air services as 
reflected by the traffic generated should be 
certificated initially and subsequently con- 
tinued on the routes of the local service 
carriers. Within certain reasonable bounds, 
it is proper to say that the traffic produced 
at a certain community should be disposi- 
tive of the issue of its certification, rather 
than the cost characteristics of providing the 
certificated service. I suppose that, in some 
case or other, all of you have argued that, 
since point A is directly along your route to 
point B, it should be added to your system, 
because the subsidy requirement would be 
minimal. Howéver, I think that we would 
all agree that the very basic question in- 
volved in such a situation is whether or not 
the residents of point A have a susbtantial 
need for air service irrespective of the fact 
that an air carrier is fiying over point A in 
any event. 

The sound promotion and development of 
our national air transportation system does 
not necessarily mean that more air carriers 
should be fiying into more and more air- 
ports if their service is going to be provided 
for only a trickle, rather than a significant 
traffic flow. 

The use-it-or-lose-it policy is designed to 
protect the interest of all of the taxpayers 
of the United States as well as the air car- 
riers and the traveling public itself. It is 
heartening to know that your organization 
has so strongly expressed its support. 

One thing I think you might want to focus 
your attention on is the matter of how you 
could retain a sizable percentage of the 
revenue generated at communities where 
direct alr service is discontinued. This not 


only would be good public relations, but also 


business. If the few passengers who 
have traveled from points not renewed un- 
der the use-it-or-lose-it policy could be 


served through your nearest air service sta- 
tion on a combined surface-air arrangement, 
you would be that much revenue ahead. 
Advertising can be an expensive proposition, 
but if under our regulation permitting the 
exchange of transportation for advertising 
services or by some other means, you could 
continue to make known the availability of 
your air services in communities surround- 
ing the points where your aircraft actually 
land, you should improve your revenue pic- 
ture. 


Basic to all I have just been saying is the 
need to improve local service carrier load 
factors. No local service carrier has con- 
sistently operated more than an average of 
50 percent. It is obvious that, as the plane 
fills up, the cost of carrying each passenger 
decreases. If that 50 percent load factor 
could be upped to a 65 percent load factor, 
the results at the end of the year when the 
books are balanced would be significantly 
improved. Increasing the passengers car- 
ried without the increased direct operating 
costs of adding new filghts is an ultimate so- 
lution, but how do you go about doing it? 
The traveling publie asks for service at 
particular times of day, depending on the 
length of journey, purpose of travel, etc., 
but it makes no sense from an economic 
point of view to operate two flights at opti- 
mum times of the day when one flight at a 
compromise hour could provide generally 
acceptable service with a much improved 
load factor. Carriers must pay very strict 
attention to their load factors and continue 
to experiment in an effort to insure that the 
flight pattern is the most of the 
traffic flow with the least operational cost. 

When your energetic sales forces conceive 
various promotional or special fares to in- 
crease traffic, there often arise genuine legal 
problems of potential discrimination. How- 
ever, I sincerely believe that a lot can be 
done in this area and, tnded, I have noticed 
that new Ideas in this area are not lacking 
at the present time. Recently, the Board 
reviewed the proposal by one of the local car- 
riers to provide reduced rate transportation 
during certain hours for persons in the so- 
called golden years. We instituted an in- 
vestigation of the legality of this proposal, 
but have permitted it to go into effect and I 
can assure you that we will observe with 
great interest the carrier’s report on how the 

t is working out. 

I understand that many of you have made 
special effort to develop nonscheduled char- 
ter service. Whether this involves carrying 
the loyal alumni to the homecoming foot- 
ball game or the garden club to the horti- 
cultural show at the State fair, it seems to 
me a very sound way of increasing revenue. 
This may appear to be an exhortation to 
beat the bushes, but that is exactly what 
you must do. 

With regard to your second point—the 
continued transfer of trunkline points to lo- 
cal service carriers—iet me say that this 
issue has been included in the local service 
area proceedings at the instance of the 
Board as well as on application of both 
trunk and local service carriers. Because of 
technological improvements in aircraft 
types, such as a proposal expresses a great 
deal of commonsense. However, let me say 
that trunks will not be automatically deleted 
at points they seek to slough off merely be- 
cause they are no longer profitable. It is 
notable that there have been a good num- 
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ber of local trunkline substitutions in re- 
cent years and I fully expect that this will 
continue in appropriate cases in the future. 
Since there are a number of these proceed- 
ings coming before the Board in the not too 
distant future, I am constrained not to com- 
ment on this point any more extensively. 
I have one further observation to make, 
however. If situations arise where trunks 
and locals are considering a trunk-local 
transfer or a trunk deletion, I believe it 
would be wise to invite the community in- 
volved into the picture at the earliest stage 
possible. A city may be reluctant to give up 
trunkline service unless you can point to 
service advantages resulting from local car- 
rier substitution. However, if a proposal 
satisfactory to all three parties can be sub- 
mitted to the Board, our consideration of 
the matter would be greatly expedited. 
Feel free to call on the Board’s Director of 
Community Relations whenever you think 
he might be able to help in the early stages 
of your planning on these matters. 

The third point in ALTA's program is the 
desirability of greater access to profitable 
dense short-haul markets. I find that an 
age-old question in the aviation industry is, 
“What is a trunk and what is a local service 
carrier market?“ So much depends on how 
this short statement of your policy is de- 
fined. A significant word, of course, is 
“profitable” and I have come to know that 
some carriers have very dense markets in 
which they operate many flights a day, but 
apparently, lose money in the market. 
Density of the market is not necessarily an 
answer to your basic subsidy problem. I 
have been wondering whether a good ap- 
proach on this point may not lie in deciding 
what kind of aircraft is best suited to the 
length of haul and the traffic density. 

I would suppose that there are some mar- 
kets where a trunk carrier could conduct 
several well-patronized jet flights a day, but 
where the operating costs would be such that 
it would discourage the operator from giving 
the market its primary attention. This very 
same market might support several smaller 
aircraft flights a day with a good cost pattern 
and with greater frequency and, thus, prom- 
ise a better development of the traffic po- 
tential. I find it difficult to generalize on this 
point because there are so many specific fac- 
tors which can be evaluated only as applied 
to specific markets. All of you know that 
there have been cases in which a trunk 
carrier has vehemently insisted that a cer- 
tain city pair constitutes a trunk market 
without a shadow of a doubt, whereas, the 
local service carrier, with equal vigor, has 
indignantly asserted that the market is in 
the local service carrier area. Whether or 
not the criterion which I have suggested is 
a sound one is not free from doubt in my 
mind—and I would be very interested in your 
reactions to this thought. 

The last point in ALTA’s program supports 
the elimination of all operating restrictions. 
Frankly, I was amazed to find when I first 
read a local service carrier's certificate that 
they are often longer and more complex than 
the certificates of the trunk carriers and that 
many times the reader is confronted by a 
most imposing number of certificate condi- 
tions. The technicians tell me that all these 
numbered paragraphs are really not restric- 
tions in the sense that they are unduly re- 
strictive, but are part and parcel of the de- 
scription of the operating authority found 
required by the public convenience and nec- 
essity. This is true, of course, but they do 
usually say you shall not do this or that or, 
if you do, only after you have done some- 
thing else. Obviously, all certificate condi- 
tions are not going to be deleted. The skip- 
stop provisions have been greatly liberalized 
since the day when each flight was required 
to stop at each point and will probably con- 
tinue to provide for at least a minimum of 
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service to the lower traffic generating points. 
This is to insure that these essential services 
are provided and that you are living up to 
your obligations as a local service-feeder 
carrier in conformity with the clear provision 
in each local service carrier's certificate that: 

“In accepting this certificate the holder 
acknowledges and agrees that the primary 
purpose of this certificate is to authorize 
and require it to offer short-haul, local, or 
feeder, air transportation service of the 
character described above.” 

Nevertheless, the Board has, since the 
Seven States decision, authorized nonstop 
service between noncompetitive terminals 
and one-stop service between competitive 
terminals, after provision of one or two 
round trips a day at intermediate cities. We 
have, I think, gone a long way in the last 
few years in this regard and I am sure 
that that basic policy will continue. 

The purpose of a certificate segment 
should, to the extent possible, reflect the 
general flow of travel between major termi- 
nals. Lines on the route map should re- 
flect the traffic flow lines. Sometimes, how- 
ever, the scope of a particular case has made 
it necessary to tack on a segment to an 
existing system in such fashion that arti- 
ficial restrictions, about which we hear you 
complain, are necessarily created. I would 
certainly hope that over the next few years 
we could get the local service carrier certifi- 
cates into such shape that they will, in fact, 
contain segments reflecting traffic flow with 
such stop conditions that will permit the 
greatest flexibility to adjust your flight pat- 
tern without necessity of recourse to the 
Board for change in service pattern, tem- 
porary exemption or certificate amendment 
authority. This cannot happen overnight, 
but I think the pattern of the recent cases 
is in this direction. For example, I have 
noticed that certain cases have included the 

c issue of segment realinement in- 
tended solely to provide the carrier with 
greater flexibility. I would merely note fur- 
ther that, as indicated by the fairly large 
number of exemption and change in service 
pattern orders that we issue, the Board 18 
not unsympathetic with carrier applications 
for adjustments in their route authority 
where a good case can be made. 

These are very significant times for the 
local service industry. You now hold per- 
manent certificates. In the not too distant 
future, the Board will have completed its 
program of local service area cases which 
have reviewed the needs of every part of the 
country for the type of service you provide. 
A class rate is now in effect and all concerned 
are anxious that it work out favorably. A 
multitude of actions have come before the 
Board and are pending before us which bear 
on all aspects of the association's four-point 
program. It is fair to say that things are 
settling down a bit and, as with all of us at 
the point of maturity, it appears to me that 
it is now time for the carriers to devote 
their attentions most diligently to real ef- 
forts to reduce the subsidy bill. The route 
pattern and delineation of areas of service 
are shaking down. New types of aircraft 
have been and are being acquired and the 
primary effort should be to insure that as 
many as possible of those planes are 
a break-even load or more. As you find your- 
selves expending less of your energies con- 
testing one with the other in route cases, I 
would hope that those very same energies 
and even more will be spent on ferreting out 
all means of costs savings, increasing traffic 
and improving load factors. 

I have touched on many things today, But 
they are all important matters of equal con- 
cern to you, the Board, the traveling public 
and the taxpayers. I hope that in the next 
few years we can continue the past pattern 
of satisfactorily resolving them. 
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Community Health Services and Facilities 
Act of 1961 


SPEECH 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, July 25, 1961 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4998) to assist 
in expanding and improving community fa- 
cilities and services for the health care of 
aged and other persons, and for other pur- 
poses. 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the opportunity to 
voice support for this bill, and feel it a 
particular privilege being a member of 
the Committee and having heard the 
testimony presented pointing up the 
necessity for this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, long-term illness is 
common among our aging citizens. 
There are now nearly 17 million persons 
of age 65 or older living in the United 
States. By 1970 it is estimated that the 
figure will reach 20 million. A national 
health survey has shown that 11 million 
of these citizens have a chronic health 
problem, however, these are not in in- 
stitutions. Furthermore, over 6 million 
of these people suffer physical limita- 
tion in their daily activities. 

The hospital facilities of this Nation 
are not as adequate as they should be. 
We have a shortage of general medical 
and surgical beds. Our hospitals and 
health facilities which treat the bulk of 
short-term medical cases are further 
strained when a geriatric or convalescent 
patent occupies a bed which could be 
used by an urgent case. Though many 
of the geriatric patients are in need of 
medical supervision, they may not need 
the facilities of an emergency ward at 
hand. Better results with our health fa- 
cilities suggests that long-term illnesses 
be treated in nursing homes, geriatric 
hospitals, or have medical facilities 
available to them at home. 

There is a shortage of these facilities 
in present perspective. This bill, and I 
believe this is its true strength, is aimed 
at stimulating State, local, and private 
nonprofit health organizations to provide 
adequate community health facilities 
and services for our senior citizens. 

The approach contained in the bill is 
a sound one. The employment of the 
matching fund formula which has 
worked so successfully in the present 
Hill-Burton Act will bring about in- 
creased nursing home facilities for the 
aged. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to men- 
tion the fact that this legislation 
amounts to less than 10 percent of the 
health research grant appropriations 
made by the Congress in fiscal year 1961. 

This legislation has the approval of a 
majority of State Governors. The Gov- 
ernor of the State of Florida has also 
written a letter of support. There are 
additional features of the bill which 
warrant special mention because of the 
relief of the health problems of the 
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Senior citizens. The first is the provi- 
sion for additional nursing homes, and 
the second is that of out-of-hospital 
Services. 

The nursing home portion of the bill 
which I would like to. emphasize is one 
which strikes home to every Member of 
Congress—and, in deed, to every citizen 
of our Nation. I have reference, of 
course, to that portion of the bill which 
would increase the annual Hill-Burton 
appropriation for nursing homes. The 
annual appropriation authorization for 
nursing homes is now $10 million. The 
present bill would increase this amount 
to $20 million. 

All of us are vitally concerned and 
affected by the problems faced by our 
senior citizens who are in need of special 
care. However, many families face the 
frustration of finding it impossible to 
locate nursing homes in their communi- 
ties which are staffed and equipped to 
Provide suitable care for aging parents or 
relatives. It is indeed true that the 
Problems of the aged are universal and 
in some manner touch the lives of each of 
us. 
The Nation’s most critical need in the 
health facility field is for nursing homes 
and long-term care beds: At the present 
time only 31 percent of our country's 
needs are being met. Unless we take 
some prompt action the need will grow 
even greater in view of the dramatie 

reases occurring in the number of 
aged in our population. 

By providing skilled nursing homes 
for these people who are mostly aged— 
We will be helping to relieve a problem 
which has beset us for far too many 
years. Moreover, such facilities will re- 
lieve some of the pressures for construc- 
tion of additional general hospital beds 
Which are more expensive to build as 
Well as operate. 

Passage of the bill will take us one 
step forward in our attempt to improve 
Services for our sick and disabled aged. 

homes constructed under this bill 

Will be tailored to the individual needs 

of the community, will provide the phys- 

facilities necessary to first-class care 

of persons requiring nursing home care, 

And last but not least, will under the 

of the Hill-Burton legislation be 

Operated by the communities involved 
Without Federal interference. 

There has been a great deal of debate 
about the financing of health care for 
the aged. It seems to me that both 

es apparently overlook the fact that 
the facilities and services simply do not 

in many communities. 

Those who push for the adoption of 

erent proposals to pay for health 
Care for the aged seem to assume that 

e only reason why some of our aged 
erke are not getting good care is that 
5 e have not big enough incomes to pay 
are these services. No doubt that is 

ten true. But it is also true in many 
pines of our country that no matter how 

uch money a person has, he cannot get 
needed services because the facilities 
vt not available, nor can he get a nurse 
1 dome to his home because all the 
urses in his community are on hospital 


duty. Scarcity always increases cost. 
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We had a similar problem right after 
World War II when there was such a 
serious shortage of hospital beds in most 
communities. Lots of people who 
needed hospital care and could have 
paid for hospital care had a hard time 
getting it. That is why we started the 
Hill-Burton hospital construction pro- 
gram and I think everybody agrees it 
has been and still is a boon to commu- 
nities throughout the Nation. There is 
still a hospital shortage, but it is no 
longer so acute. 

The acute shortage now is in out-of- 
hospital facilities and services. There 
are lots of aged people in hospitals right 
now who would rather be at home and 
would be better off at home if certain 
services could be provided. Sometimes 
just 1 hour or even a half hour a day 
of skilled nursing service is all they 
need, but if there are no visiting nurses 
in the community, the only way they 
can get nursing care is to stay in a hos- 
pital. Furthermore a visiting nurse 
would be trained to note any change in 
the health condition and initiate prompt 
and intelligent action if such action is 
indicated. 

Very few communities today have 
home nursing and other services for 
elderly people who are well enough to 
stay in their own homes. No commu- 
nity has as much of this type of service 
as it needs. 

I believe this bill would do as much to 
help communities get the out-of-hospi- 
tal services they need as the Hill-Burton 
program has done to get the hospitals 
they need. It would give balance to our 
health care programs and bring im- 
proved medical care for the aged. 

Mr. Chairman, to better utilize the 
health facilities and services of this Na- 
tion, and to better care for the lives and 
welfare of its senior citizens, I ask the 
Members of this body to join in full 
support of this worthy legislation. 


Paul Harvey Cunningham 


-SPEECH 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join my colleagues in paying sincere re- 
spect to our departed brother, Paul Har- 
very Cunningham. 

Nobody questioned the honesty of Paul 
Cunningham. He lived by one of the 
finest, cleanest and most constructive 
codes that any man ever set up to guide 
his progress. 

It was my pleasure to know Paul Cun- 
ningham well. It was my privilege to 
visit with him often and seek his coun- 
sel. This world of ours was better be- 
cause Paul lived and his record and the 
host of friends who grieve his passing 
are a monument which the ages will not 
erode. Perhaps Henry George expressed 
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Paul Harvey Cunningham's ereed as well 
as anyone: 

That we should do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us, that we should respect 
the rights of others as scrupulously as we 
would have our rights respected, is not a mere 
counsel of perfection to individuals, but it 
is the law to which we must conform social 
institutions and national policy, if we would 
secure the blessings and abundance of peace. 


Gassville, Ark., First Community To Re- 
ceive Financial Assistance Under the 
Area Redevelopment Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
on Monday an announcement was made 
that the small community of Gassville 
in the north central part of Arkansas 
was to be the first community in the 
Nation to receive financial assistance 
under the area redevelopment program. 
The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion will make a loan of $31,000 and a 
grant of $129,000 to finance a water sys- 
tem in this small town, which will be 
the site of a major industrial project 
that will eventually employ up to 1,200 
citizens from at least a four-county 
area. I am very pleased that this needy 
area was selected as the first redevelop- 
ment project. This project was ideally 
suited to meet the objectives of the re- 
development program. 

There were, of course, many difficul- 
ties involved in getting an industry of 
this. size to locate in the area and in 
working out the arrangements to accom- 
modate the needs of the plant. An in- 
teresting account of how these problems 
were solved and a description of the first 
redevelopment area designated in the 
Nation appears in Monday’s New York 
Times, I know that this article will be 
of interest to my colleagues and other 
readers of the Recorp and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

[|Special to the New York Times] 
Ozarks First To GET DEPRESSED-AREA AID 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

MOUNTAIN Home, ARK., July 23.—At first 
glance, no outsider would guess that this 
tidy Ozark Mountain resort region is a de- 
pressed area and will get the first aid under 
the recently passed Federal assistance pro- 


Mountain Home, population 2,600, is a hy- 
brid of Main Street and suburbia. Station 
wagons and dusty farmers’ trucks are parked 
in front of new stores—all glass and 
chrome—on the Old Courthouse Square. 

Housewives in shorts gossip over coffee in 
Cooper’s Drug Store. Pastel motels and 
ranch houses bake in the summer sun on 
what was once pasture land on the fringes 
of town. 
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Here, amid green mountains and bass- 
filled lakes, the local chamber of commerce 
proclaims one can enjoy A Lifetime of Real 
Livin’.” 

Nevertheless, Mountain Home, 160 miles 
north of Little Rock, is part of a depressed 
area by its own claim and by Federal defini- 
tion. 

The town's surface prosperity, based on a 
modest influx of Northern tourists and re- 
tired folk, masks the poverty and underem- 
ployment of some 3,000 hard-pressed Ozark 
farm families in the surrounding hills. 

“This is a wonderful place,” said Tome 
Dearmore, coeditor of the local weekly, the 
Baxter Bulletin, “but we need jobs to sup- 
plement the low income of folks on the 
small farms and to stop the exodus of so 
many of our young people.” 

Tomorrow, the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration in Washington is expected to 
announce what is already known here: the 
first Federal aid under the $250 million de- 
pressed areas bill will go to this hilly four- 
county region of 30,000 inhabitants. 

A $31,000 loan and a $129,000 grant were 
reportedly approved on Wednesday. These 
funds will finance a water system at Gass- 
ville, population 233, a few miles west of 
here. 

Gassville is only a straggle of three stores, 
three gas stations and a tiny post office on 
Route 62. Its total assessed valuation is 
$48,000. 

But Gassville is the site of the area's first 
major industrial project: A locally financed, 
$500,000 shirt factory under construction 
since May. Eventually the new Gassville 
plant is expected to provide 1,200 jobs and a 
badly needed $2,500,000 annual payroll for 
Baxter, Marion, Searcy, and Newton Coun- 
ties. 5 

“Without the water system, we couldn't 
operate,” said Donald Cooper, 43-year-old 
president of Capital Shirt Co., of New York. 
Capital's subsidiary, Mar-Bax, will operate 
the plant. “The insurance rates would 
otherwise have been prohibitive. There isn’t 
a full-time fire department in the whole 
area.“ Mr. Cooper said. 

Mr. Cooper, who has operated plants in the 
South before, said he picked this region be- 
cause, “We wanted an area that needed us.” 

Other officials indicated that this area's 
freedom from racial tension—there are no 
Negroes—and lack of competing industry 
also gave the Ozarks an edge over other non- 
union areas in southeast Arkansas and over 
Little Rock itself. 

In any case, as T. J. McCabe, local Ford 
dealer and civic leader, pointed out, this area 
badly needed Mr. Cooper and the new pay- 
roll. 

Since last November, 430 women have be- 
gun work as 85-cents-an-hour trainees in 
rented temporary quarters. Some of them 
commute 40 miles a day from the mountain 
communities of Big Flat and Three Brothers 
to work at the plant. When the new plant is 
put into operation in November these women, 
working at plecework rates, can earn up to 
$1.75 an hour. 

In general, these unskilled women are 
grateful for the work. Mrs. Eula Crawford, 
soft-spoken mother of three and wife of a 
former construction worker, said: “We 
wouldn’t have made it last winter if it 
hadn't been for my working.” 

Another farm wife, Mrs. Dorothy Pool, of 
Three Brothers, said: “The people need it. 
I just hope that the factory will bring in 
something for the men.” 

This is a poor area in a poor State. The 
average family income hereabouts is under 
$2,000, despite Baxter County's influx of some 
600 retired couples in the last decade. 

Marion and Baxter Counties alone lost 25 
percent of their population between 1950 and 
last year. Well over 3,000 of the farmers 
who remain eke out a living between odd 
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temporary construction jobs and subsistence 
farming. 


The closing of a local charcoal factory last 
year threw 125 men out of work. Nonfarm 
jobs are scarce, Off the winding dirt roads 
that lead from the main highways sit ram- 
shackle shacks, even a log cabin or two, as 
prime examples of what Washington calls 
“rural slums.” 

Gassville’s city recorder, Willie H. Med- 
ley, 54, said: “The retired people and the 
unemployment checks for the boys laid off 
from construction up north was what kept 
this county going last winter.” 


LOCAL CONTROVERSY 


Getting both the shirt plant and the water 
works underway has entailed much local 
effort, heavily spiced with controversy, and 
some shrewd lobbying in Washington. 

To start with, the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, which woos new 
plants to the State, brought Mr. Cooper to 
the Ozarks last July. 

The Ford dealer, Mr. McCabe, and the local 
lawyer, Thomas B. Tinnon, and other civic 
leaders set out to convince both Mr. Cooper 
and the citizens of Baxter and Marion Coun- 
ties that their needs coincided. 

Mr. McCabe donated 20 acres in Gassville 
for the plant site. He and other civic lead- 
ers led the fight for citizen approval of a 
now typical Southern industrial deal. 

By adding five mills to the local property 
tax, the two counties would finance a $350,- 
000 bond issue to build Mr. Cooper a mod- 
ern, air-conditioned brick plant, Mr. 
would lease it for 35 years at $18,000 a year, 
supplying new machinery and management. 
As soon as employment reached 600 persons, 
the two counties were obliged to double the 
plant size, and thus the payroll. 

Mr. Cooper declared in August: “This is 
not a one-way proposition. We want the 
people of this area to have some stake in the 
success of the venture because it is a gamble 
for both of us.” 

Local chambers of commerce, Rotary and 
Lions clubs backed the deal. Vociferous op- 
position came from a “taxpayers group,” led 
by Baxter County's modest-income retired 
folk. They objected to “belng taxed for the 
benefit of private business,“ and asked farm- 
ers if their wives should be encouraged to 
leave their homes and family to go to work. 

BOND ISSUE VOTED 

The bond issue was voted last November 
by 2,800 to 1,800. But the State Supreme 
Court in June threw out two provisions 
asked by Mr. Cooper. These were a guaran- 
tee of tax privileges and a promise by the 
counties to make no effort to get additional 
industry that would compete for the local 
female labor force. 

Mr. Cooper asked Mr. Tinnon's group to 
muster 3,000 women job applicants in 2 
weeks as an acid test of the labor market. 
In July, pressing school buses and volunteer 
drivers into service, Mr. Tinnon and his allies 
got 3,100 women to apply for shirt factory 
jobs. 

“Nearly everyone in skirts showed up,” a 
participant recalled yesterday. The doctors’ 
wives, the businessmen’s wives, everybody. 
I don't think Mr. Cooper was fooled, but he 
may have been impressed.” 

With the shirt factory project underway, 
Mr. Tinnon, now head of the four-county 
Arkansas Ozark Redevelopment Council, be- 
gan worrying about the water system that 
was required. 

QUESTION OF FINANCE 


Mr. McCabe, his chief confidant, said 
later: 

“Gassville couldn't pay for it, the counties 
couldn't and wouldn't want to pay for it. 
The State couldn't pay for it. We decided to 


try Washington.” 
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Before the area redevelopment bill was 
passed by Congress, Mr. Tinnon sent a letter 
of application for aid to the Agriculture De- 
partment. 

In June, after the bill was signed by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, Mr. Tinnon and Mr. McCabe 
went to Washington with a prepared rede- 
velopment plan to show Federal officials, 

They pressed their local Congressman, 
Representative James TRIMBLE, and Senator 
J. W. FULBRIGHT, for help. 

Redtape in Washington and Little Rock 
showed progress. 

Finally, last week, Mr. McCabe told Mr. 
Tinnon: 

“You talk louder than Ido. We need that 
approval for the waterworks this week, or 
we're in trouble. Go to Washington and 
don't come back until you've got it.” 

Mr. Tinnon went to Washington. With 
Senator FULBRIGHT interrupting his foreign 
aid chores to press in support, Mr. Tinnon 
got the approval from William L. Batt, Jr., 
Administrator of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration, and the way was cleared. 

Mr. McCabe said today: 

“When Mr. Batt comes out for the cere- 
mony, we'll take him the back way. That's 
were the problems are,” 


A Sense of Fairplay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HORACE SEELY-BROWN, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SEELY-BROWN. Mr. Speaker, 
in my district, comprising 64 towns of 
eastern Connecticut, a newspaper that 
is delivered every morning to homes in 
most of the towns is the Norwich Bul- 
letin. The Bulletin was established in 
1790, and it has had a deserved reputa- 
tion all down through the years, for 
steadfastness to the mores of the popu- 
lation which it serves, and for alertness, 
dependability and resourcefulness in 
gathering and publishing the news. 

My purpose today is to bring to public 
attention an editorial in the No 
Bulletin, which not only presents 4 
timely bit of philosophy, but which, un; 
der the caption “A Sense of Fairplay, 
says some things that very much needed 
saying. 

I include the editorial “A Sense of 
Fairplay” from the Norwich (Conn.) 
Bulletin at this point: 

A SENSE oF Famrtar 

The far left accuses the far right of raising 
phony issues and vice versa. Both would 
do well to consider the obligations imposed 
by the ideal of fair play. 

An example: The arch-conservatives in- 
tone unctuously, This is a republic, not ® 
democracy. Let's keep it that way.“ The 
implication is that trouble has overtaken us 
because we have become a democracy, not 
a republic. But the definitions of a demot- 
racy and a republic are all but synonymous- 
We use a republican form of government to 
govern a free democratic society. Ours 18 
both a republic and a democracy. 

Second example: “Conservatism seeks tO 
set up a fascist dictatorship.” Far 
being true, this ignores the fact that true 
conservatives labor to prevent a wasting of 
our Nation's resources to the point where 
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the people will turn to a dictator to restore 
sound economy. 

Third example: ‘Liberalism is tantamount 
to socialism and, like it, a way-station on 
the road to communism.” This is untrue. 
True liberalism, like true conservatism, 
fights for reforms within the democratic 
System, in order to prevent abuses which 
DIE communism a chance to take root 

ere. 

Groups which distort the aims of their 
rivals do America the dangerous disservice 
of dividing us at a time when complete 
unity is vital. In doing so they lay them- 
Selves open to doubt as to their honesty, 
Whether they claim to be liberals or con- 
Servatives, 


Malmquist Reviews Historic Railroad 
Battle of the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Concluding articles of writer and editor, 
Mr. O. N. Malmquist of the Salt Lake 
Tribune, which I submit to you today, 

the history of the railroad industry 
in the West from the year 1912 to the 
Present time. They are, I believe, 
Worthy of your foremost attention and 
Consideration because of their clarity, 
Careful thought and commonsense eval- 
Uation of a situation that cries for rem- 


[Prom the Salt Lake Tribune, July 14, 1961] 


ECHOES on THE Rar.s—MONOPOLY AN 
Op IssuR 
(By O. N. Malmquist) 
nt trust busters of the early part 
= the century, after winning the battle to 
orce Union Pacific to relinquish control of 
— thern Pacific in 1912, launched a second 
Dak to intensify rail competition in the 
tah, Nevada, and central California area. 
Ban 1914, a suit was started in the Utah 
trict Federal Court to force Southern Pa- 
whies” relinquish control of Central Pacific, 
h it had been allowed to retain under 
U.S. Supreme Court decision in the Union 
Control case. 
After 8 years of intermittent Utigating in 
and appellate courts, the U.S. Supreme 
peice dd handed down a decision upholding the 
Th ntlons of the Government, 
© decision was not unanimous. One 
that ie justice made it emphatically clear 
tenable felt the Government was in an un- 
con: Position attacking Southern Pacific's 
trol of the line. 
© took the position that Congress, the 
ang executive officers of the Government, 
OMficial railroad commissions had ac- 
und confirmed Southern Pacific own- 
2 ot the line by collecting from South- 
S acific some $58 million owed to the 
Souta oent by Central Pacific; by accepting 
ciles no Pacific guarantees for Central Pa- 
tò funded obligations, which amounted 
by 2 than $163 million at the time, and 
Pacific Ous other actions growing out of the 
autho Rallroad Acts of 1862 and 1864 which 
conti rized construction of the first trans- 
But tal railroad. 
that rAd Majority of the Court concluded 
Was not Original intent of the railroad acts 
Pacing g carried out under Southern 
latter Control of Central Pacific, that the 
Over favoring its own southern route 
the central route. 
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One comment in the decision is being 
echoed by proponents of an independent 
Western Pacific in the current control case 
and by some of the champions of both 
Southern Pacific and Santa Fe control of the 
lne. 

“In the instant case,” the Court said, “we 
are not dealing with a principle in the ab- 
stract. The proof is ample that the policy 
of the Southern Pacific system has been to 
fávor tion on its (southern) line 
which it owns 100 percent. 

“This course was limited by an arbitrary 
rule during the time the Union Pacific 
dominated the Southern Pacific from the 
stock purchases in 1901 until the so-called 
unmerger in 1913 as a result of a decision 
of this Court. 

“The compelling motive (for favoring the 
southern route) is obvious, The Southern 
Pacific owns and controls the southern route 
and receives 100 percent of the compensa- 
tion. Over the Central Pacific route it re- 
celves but a fraction of the freight.“ 

But in this instance, it turned out that 
the law was not, or did not remain what 
the Supreme Court said it was. 

An amendment to the Transportation Act 
of 1920 gave Southern Pacific an opportunity 
to turn Court defeat into an Interstate Com- 
merce Commission victory. 

The amendment, as subsequently inter- 
preted, gave the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission authority to permit acquisitions in 
the public interest which would otherwise 
be restricted by the Sherman Antitrust Act. 

Southern Pacific promptly filed an appli- 
cation with the ICO seeking approval of its 
retention of Central Pacific. 

Utah, California, Nevada, Arizona, four 
railroad brotherhoods and numerous civic 
groups supported the application. 

Union Pacific intervened in opposition to 
the application and sought to have it dis- 
missed on the grounds that: 

1. The Pacific Railroad Acts of 1862 and 
1864 required that Central Pacific and Union 
Pacific be operated as one connected, con- 
tinuous line, 

2. Southern Pacific, by reason of its 
southern route, had countenanced practices 
which were prejudicial to the Ogden route. 

3. That the only effective remedy for this 
situation was to free the Ogden route from 
Southern Pacific domination and control. 

Western Pacific intervened to demand 
that Southern Pacific be required, if it was 
allowed to retain the route, to enter into 
additional through routes and joint rates 
with Western Pacific. 

The ICC after extensive hearings con- 
cluded that with the railroads separated, 
many benefits could be realized by volun- 
tary cooperation. The same argument is 
being raised in the current case. 

But overwelghing this argument for sepa- 
ration, the ICC decided, was the showing 
that: 

Separate operation * * * will disrupt ex- 
isting routes and services, and it will result 
to an indeterminate extent in increased 
costs." 

“Moreover,” the decision continued, it is 
doubtful whether, for a time, at least, the 
Central Pacific, if operated as an independent 
carrier, would have the earning capacity, 
credit, and financial ability to sustain the 
heavy burden of its fixed charges and pro- 
vide the new capital needed.” 

The application was approved subject to 
five conditions. 

Among the conditions were: 

That Southern Pacific join with Union 
Pacific in maintaining, “as one continuous 
line, service between San Francisco and 
Omaha; that Southern Pacific cooperate with 
Union Pacific In maintenance of schedules 
under which neither would discriminate as to 
time or service against the other in favor of 
any other connection through Ogden or Salt 
Lake City; and that Southern Pacific cooper- 
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ate with Union Pacific to secure by active 
solicitation the routing of maximum freight 
traffic via Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
in a specified geographical area. 

This latter preferential freight solicitation 
condition is currently under attack by the 
Denver & Rio Grande on the grounds that 
under existing conditions it results in un- 
lawful discrimination against the D. & R.G. 

When the ICC decision was issued in 1923, 
Missouri Pacific and the D. & R.G. said their 
interests would be protected by the condi- 
tions. 

The Western Pacific reached a satisfactory 
agreement with Southern Pacific on through 
routes and joint rates. 

But the memorandum of agreement be- 
tween Western Pacific and Southern Paci- 
fic contained one provision anticipating the 
future possibility of the current control case. 

“If Western Pacific’ the memorandum 
specified,” should lose its independence, 
that is, come under ownership or control of 
one of the larger systems, such as Santa 
Fe or the Burlington, then Southern Pacific 
shall have the option of canceling these ar- 
rangements." i 


From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 15, 1961] 


Orrosep THEN, Too—RAns FIGHT RECALLS 
Cutorr Case IN 1929 
(By O. N. Malmquist) 

The most recent rallroad hassle involving 
the central U.S. route between the San Fran- 
cisco Bay region and Utah, was the so-called 
“Keddie cutoff case.“ 

This controversy did not stem from a 
merger or unmerger issue but from a pro- 
posal to construct a new connecting line 
designed to widen and intensify competition. 

Specifically, it arose from applications 
of the Western Pacific and Great Northern 
to build a 200-mile new line to connect the 
two railroads at Bieber, Calif. 

Also involved was a connection of Western 
Pacific with Santa Fe at Stockton. 

Proponents of the new line, which in- 
cluded many Utah organizations and ship- 
pers, viewed it as a new route between Call- 
fornia and Oregon competitive with South- 
ern Pacific and as a bridge which would 
strengthen Western Pacific and the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Railroad as com- 
petitive factors on the central transconti- 
nental route. 

Southern Pacific and Union Pacific ag- 
gressively opposed the cutoff, primarily on 
the grounds that it would not provide addi- 
tional or better railroad service but simply 
divide the traffic from areas already well 
served with rail transportation. 

Southern Pacific and Union Pacific offered, 
if the petitions were denied, to establish 
through rates with the applicant lines which 
they claimed would afford shippers all the 
advantages of the proposed connection with 
shorter and superior routes serving a greater 
number of people than the new link would 
serve. 

Sixty-six briefs, resolutions or statements 
supporting the connection were filed. Among 
the supporters were the Utah Public Service 
Commission, Salt Lake City, and the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western. 


Presentations were made by 15 protestants, 
including the Nevada Public Service Com- 
mission. 

Intensive publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns were waged by proponents and op- 
ponents between February 14, 1929, when the 
applications were filed, and June 9, 1929, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
issued its order directing that construction 
of the proposed new connection be started 
within 1 year and completed within 3 years. 

The order of the commission was carried 
out; completion of the cutoff was celebrated 
at a golden spike driving ceremony near 
Bieber, Calif., with the late railroad financier 
Arthur Curtis James wielding the hammer. 
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The connecting line has been in operation 
since that time. 

At this time, the ICC was somewhat less 
oriented toward the merger idea as a solu- 
tion of railroad problems than now and more 
strongly indoctrinated with the notion that 
competition was something to be fostered. 

In the findings of the order, the Commis- 
sion sald: 

“Competition within reason, rather than 
monopoly, is in the public interest.” 

And in this instance, the Commission con- 
cluded that the competition offered by the 
cutoff was within reason inasmuch as the 
principal importance of the line, 
as the Commission saw it, was “as a bridge 
or connecting link between the systems.” 

Like the earlier rallroad control cases, this 
one is being revived as a germane tangent 
of the current Western Pacific control case. 
Utah supporters of an independent Western 
Pacific, for one example, cite the opposition 
of Southern Pacific and Union Pacific to the 
Keddie cutoff as proof of an historically 
consistent policy on the part of those great 
railroad systems to reduce or eliminate 
competition. 

The reverse side of the coin is the basic 
principle out of which regulated utilities 
developed—that duplicating facilities are not 
in the public interest where one facility 
can do the job just as well. 


[From the Salt Lake Tribune, July 16, 1961] 
Ram Mencen Cases: OLD PAS GAIN New 
MEANINGS 
(By O. N. Malmquist) 

The issues being raised in the Western 
Pacific control case in which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will start hearings 
Monday in San Francisco have a familiar 
sound to people who remember the historic 
control battles of the past or who have read 
the court and ICC decisions in those cases. 

“Monopoly,” “wasteful duplication,” un- 
economic competition” are terms which re- 
sound in all the struggles to break up or to 
enlarge rail transportation systems. 

But while words are the same, their mean- 
ings have been altered, at least as to weight, 
by changes in practical facts and in eco- 
nomic (and ‘haps political) climate. 

The No, 1 practical fact which has changed 
is that railroads no longer enjoy a transpor- 
tation monopoly on land. They still must 
compete with each other but they must com- 
pete even harder with other forms of trans- 
portation, on highway and in the air. 

The No. 1 climatic change is that govern- 
mental regulatory agencies, once under heavy 
pressures to guard against diminishment of 
competition, are now under heavy pressures 
to bolster railroad finances by diminishing 
competition. 

The ICC has indicated on numerous oc- 
casions that it will not only look with favor 
upon proposed railroad that do 
not offend the public interest but feels some 
obligation to play the role of matchmaker 
in bringing financially anemic and financial- 
ly strong lines together: 

This attitude was reflected recently by 
Kenneth H. Tuggle, member of the ICC, 
in an address on the “Outlook for Rail- 
road Consolidations and Mergers” before the 
annual convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad and Utilities Commission- 
ers. 

Said Mr. Tuggle: 

“It seems to me that there is sounder 
justification and more compelling reasons 
for the efficient unification of rail services 
than at any time in our transport history, 

“In conclusion, and for the record, I want 
to say that the ICC stands ready, willing, 
and able—and I might add anxious—to give 
thorough and sympathetic consideration to 
any merger proposals of section 5 (Trans- 
portation Act).“ 
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On a basis of these comments alone, the 
cards would appear to be stacked against 
interests which want Western Pacific to re- 
main independent. 

But opponents of merger of Western Pa- 
cific with either Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe will hang their case largely on the con- 
tention that, whatever the justification for 
mergers in the overall railroad picture, this 
is a situation which doesn't call for such 
treatment. 

Specifically, they maintain that Western 
Pacific isn’t financially anemic but strong 
with a bright future in a growing area; 
that its acquisition by either suitor would 
upset competitive patterns to a degree that 
would be harmful to the public interest. 

The crux of Southern Pacific’s case is 
that it can, better than anyone else, achieve 
the economies which are the basic justifi- 
cation for mergers. 

And the key point in the Santa Fe case 
is that it can achieve economies- and 
strengthen the position of Western Pacific, 
at the same time increasing rather than 
decreasing competition. 

The cases poses three alternatives for the 
Icc, 
It can forbld the marriage of Western 
Pacific with either Southern Pacific or 
Santa Fe. And there are good reasons to 
belleve this decision would not be offensive 
to some of the interests now supporting 
one or the other of the marriage proposals. 

It can aprpove the marrlage of two will- 
ing partners—Santa Fe and Western Pacific. 

Or it can force the marriage of a willing 
suiltor—Southern Pacific—with an unwill- 
ing, protesting bride—Western Pacific. 


Let Congress Check on Highway Building 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


or IOWA 
“IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I proposed the authorization of 
an FCI—flying teams of congressional 
investigators—to travel from project to 
project to investigate the construction 
of the Interstate Highway System and 
make sure that the Federal funds in this 
construction are being used in the best 
interests of the taxpayer. $ 

Editorial comment in support of this 
proposal has come to me from many 
sections of the country. One of the most 
recent editorials is from the July 22 
issue of the Johnson City (Tenn.) Press- 
Chronicle. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I insert the editorial in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Ler CONGRESS CHECK ON Highway BUILDING 

We support the proposal of Representative 
Fuxd SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, that a special 
team of investigators be employed to check 
on interstate highway construction. 

And let it be a continuing check. , 

Billions of dollars are being spent on the 
Interstate System’, and in some instances 
(though not in Tennessee) they are being 
spent on a hurry-up basis. In such circum- 
stances, the danger of waste—and even out- 
right fraud—is ever present. 

This program is subject to surveillance, 
of course, by regular Federal and State in- 
spectors, But in anything as big as inter- 
state highway construction there is always 
the danger of glossing over or covering up 
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mistakes. Contractors, suppliers, inspec- 
tors—everybody—is subject to the tempta- 
tion. The shortcut beckons, 

Therefore, the existence of a congressional 
investigating team might have a salutary 
effect on all concerned—and might save the 
taxpayers many dollars. 

It is reasonable to take precautions to 
see that the people get their money’s worth. 


Crisis for the Taxpayer, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp a very timely editorial published 
in the Philadelphia Inquirer of Sunday, 
July 23, 1961. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crisis ror THE TAXPAYER, Too 


While awaiting with some uneasiness the 
report by President Kennedy next Tuesday 
night—on what must be done in prepara- 
tion for the crisis in Berlin—Mr. and Mrs. 
Average American Taxpayer have been dealt 
a severe jolt by the U.S. 6 

Harsh facts about fiscal 1961 have been 
tabulated. Deficit for the year which ended 
June 30 was $3,900 million. This is a bil- 
lion dollars more than Secretary Dillon 
forecast last month. It is $1,700 million 
more than President Kennedy's final fore 
cast in March. When President Eisenhower 
submitted his fiscal 1961 budget to Congress 
18 months ago it not only was balanced but 
called for a surplus of $4,200 million. 

The second half of the Treasury's one- 
two punch to the American taxpayers is the 
warning that fiscal 1962, which began July 1. 
will be worse. All hope for a balanced budget 
in the present fiscal year already has been 
abandoned. The question is how big the 
deficit will be. The official fore- 
cast is $3,700 milllon—but this does not take 
into consideration any additional defense ex- 
penditures that might be asked by the i 
dent to meet dangers in Berlin. Defici 
predictions up to $10 billion are being v. 
on Capitol Hill. 

Congress averted a financial crisis on tb? 
last day of fiscal 1961 by the tem 
porary national debt limit to $298 billlon 
an increase of $5 billion over the previous 
temporary Umit and 13 billion over the 
“permanent limit established by law.” Tut 
dismal prospect of a $300 billion national 
debt within the next 12 months 
more likely with each passing day. 

It seems to us that the administration 
should tell the American taxpayers in the 
plainest of language just what is to be re. 
quired of them to meet the skyrocke 
costs of Government. 3 

With the country digging itself many mil 
lions of dollars deeper into the red every 
24 hours it is unfair to propose costly net 
spending programs for nondefense p 
no matter how worthy, without telling 
people clearly what it will cost. them pig 
taxes. Public opinion on many of the bie 
money bills that have come before Con 
gress this year—or are awaiting ere” 
tlon—might be far different if they wert 
accompanied by new taxes to raise even 
small part of the cost. 
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Unfortunately the trend in Washington 
seems to be toward concealment rather than 
exposition of fiscal truths. The administra- 
tion’s long-range foreign aid proposals, as 
approved by the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee this past week and now await- 
ing full Senate action, would empower the 
President to spend billions of dollars through 
a system of loans from the Treasury. We 
Support the idea of long-range planning for 
foreign aid but we oppose the circumvention 
of orderly appropriation and budgeting pro- 
cedures in public view. 

The American people are entitled to know 
not only what they can do for their country 
but how much they must pay for what the 
Country does for them. 

If relations with the Soviets have become 
Worse in the past 6 months to the degree 
that a reappraisal of defense needs is re- 
quired, then there also should be a reap- 
Praisal of nondefense programs. 

National defense and security must have 
Priority. Taxes, in the opinion of many, are 
already near the upper limit possible in a 
free society. The alternative to higher taxes 
tor defense is less spending for projects 
nonessential to defense, 


Power Excesses Threaten Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
ORD, I would like included the attached 
editorial by Mr. Charles L. Dancey, edi- 
zor of the Peoria Journal Star, entitled 

Power Excesses Threaten Union:” 
[From the Peoria Journal Star, July 24, 1961] 
Power EXCESSES THREATEN UNIONS 
(By C. L. Dancey) 

The action of the Chicago taxi drivers in 
Qading themselves of the notorious Joey 

limco, throwing out his union local, and 
defying James Hoffa stands in sharp con- 
trast — the recent Hoffa Teamsters’ con- 
in biggest difference, perhaps, was that 
a decision was made in a democratic 
Gerten with a secret ballot supervised by a 

ernment " 
nder these conditions, even with a his- 
Of threats and violence in the cam- 
» the drivers themselves had a 
to express themselves freely and 
y with a minimum of fear or coercion. 
Tesult—a resounding defeat for Hoffa- 
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lesson the public should take from 
tance would properly be to rec- 
that Hoffa's personal reputation and 
Power ought not make them preju- 
Teamsters in general. 
the can ea! that a great many drivers are 
holds Ptives of this union, and that Hoffa 
system aa terrible power largely through a 
tem that has been dev loped. This sys- 
leaders Petuates the power of such labor 
tine e gives unique freedoms and protec- 
and ee the law for their machinations, 
z ar ey deprives the individual mem- 
It is a measure of their freedom. 
fers an accident that the leadership of 
fot in tonal unions becomes a life- 
tions 8 sharp contrast with such posi- 
Baniza eadership in truly democratic or- 
tions Or even in corporate manage- 
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Any one can see that there is something 
peculiar about this tendency for union lead- 
ership at the national level to be unchanged 
except by death, retirement, or imprison- 
ment (and not always then). 

The basic structure of union organization 
deserves some attention. There is some- 
thing wrong with the system. In view of 
the characteristics it has betrayed in the 
past 20 years—with such great power accu- 
mulated at the very top—there is a serious 
question whether this kind of power struc- 
ture realy deserves to be immune to taxes, 
and immune to antitrust laws. There is 
serious question whether this kind of power 
structure, indeed, deserves the unique right 
to strike, and the equally unique right to 
impress members by the coercion of the 
union shop. The mere use of the label 
“labor union” doesn't entitle anyone to 
these special powers and privileges. 

They have been bestowed as parts of a col- 
lective bargaining right of workers in mat- 
ters of their hours, wages and working con- 
ditions. Those are the special considera- 
tions whereby these special immunities have 
arisen. 

But what is the situation when union 
activities go far beyond that function? When 
they become political powers? When they 
intrude into basic areas of property owner- 
ship and management policy having only re- 
mote connections with wages, hours, and 
working conditions? And wher the legal 
bargaining agent accumulates powers over 
the workers more significant than any true 
representation of them? 

These questions are being provoked by the 
wide ranging activities of a Walter Reuther, 
far beyond the boundaries of activity which 
have been associated with union's privileges 
and special protections. His doctrine of 
labor (meaning union leaders) as equal part- 
ners with management and government is an 
invitation to some equalizing in the law in 
antitrust areas, and tax immiunity areas. 

Mr. Hoffa's bid to sew up all transportation 
facilities, with all contracts expiring in 1964, 
is a tremendous pressure on the U.S. Govern- 
ment to end union immiunity under anti- 
trust laws rather than face the threat of an 
overnight complete nationwide economic 
breakdown at a word from James Hoffa. 

In short, union leaders who overreach 
themselves, either in dominating the workers 
or in forging into flelds of activity where 
they do not deserve a lot of special legal 
advantages and protections, are posing a very 
serious threat to-the whole legal status of 
organized labor. 

And none of us ought to confuse this grow- 
ing condition with the union membership. 

Truckdrivers, for example, deserve their 
longstanding reputation as “knights of the 
road,” and the contrast between the way 
Hoffa retained his power in conventlon—and 
lost it in a fair election by cabdrivers in 
Chicago, illustrates this. 

The election was a victory for union labor. 

An excess of power and its abuse is the 
biggest threat unionism faces. 


Comparison of United States and U.S. S. R. 
Agricultural Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 
Mr. WILEY. Madam President, over 


the years a tactic of Red strategy has 
been to brag and boast about how prog- 
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ress under communism would surpass 
that of the free enterprise capitalistic 
system. Propagandawise, this effort has 
been aimed at creating the illusion that 
communism was the new wave of the 
future. 

By experience, however, we have 
learned that Red word power is substan- 
tially more dynamic than production 
power. In many ways the great leaps 
forward have been, rather, slow creeps 
forward. This is particularly true of 
the production of consumer goods and 
of items other than heavy industry and 
military-scientific fields. 

Recently, for example, the magazine 
Dairy Record published a timely article 
on the comparative agriculture output 
of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, reflecting greater efficiency and 
productivity under a free system. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

With relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union, more than slightly 
strained over the Berlin issue, the compari- 
son of agriculture in this country and Rus- 
sion prepared by Richard E. Bell, of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, is especially 
timely. 

The United States has approximately 60 
percent more agricultural output and em- 
ploys much less labor and land to achievé 
this, for our farmers invest substantially 
more capital than the nationalized farm in- 
dustry of Russia, where production is 
guided by central planning for the complex 
of large-sized collective and state farms. 

Specifically, Russia employs 40 percent 
more land including hayland. In Russia 
there are 650 million acres devoted to crop 
and hayland as compared with 416 million 
acres in the United States. Last year the 
Soviet Union sowed 501 million acres of 
crops compared with our 329 million acres. 

There is wide diversity of soil types in 
Russia, but the most important area for 
growing crops is the fertile steppes and 
wooded steppe zones of the central and 
southern European Russia and southwestern 
Siberia and northern Kazakhstan. Russian 
has more than 3% times the wheatiand 
that is found in the United States but in- 
sofar as corn is concerned, the Soviets have 
no land to compare to our Corn and Cotton 
Belts in terms of both soil and climate. 
Actually, the climate has been a more limit- 
ing factor in expanding farm output in 
the U.S.S.R. than the land or soil resources. 
In relation to the United States, Russia is 
much farther north and this fact and the 
great distance from sources of moisture 
has resulted in the severity and dryness of 
the Russian climate. Practically all of the 
country is north of the southern border of 
Minnesota, Yalta is in the same lattitude 
as Rochester, Minn, and Odessa in the 
southern Ukraine is in the same latitude 
as Duluth. 

The Soviet Union has a labor force of 106.4 
million people, and about 45 percent of them 
are employed in agriculture, compared with 
an estimated 8 to 10 percent in the United 
States. In other words, almost 48.3 million 
workers were engaged in agriculture in 1959 
on the Soviet collective farms and in sub- 
sidiary agriculture production. In the United 
States there were 5.8 million workers in agri- 
cultural employment in 1959. 

Mechanization of farms in the Soviet Union 
has not taken the giant strides that it has 
in the United States. In 1960 there was a 
tractor for every 70 acres of sown cropland 
in our country, compared with one for every 
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480 acres in Russia. In 1959 there were 
4,750 tractors, 3,060 motortrucks, and 1,060 
grain combines in the United States, whereas 
in the Soviet Union there were 1,036 tractors, 
729 motortrucks, and 492 grain combines. 

Last year there were 3.7 million farms, of 
which 2.4 million were commercial farms, in 
the United States, the latter accounting for 
95 percent of all farm sales by farmers, The 
Soviet Union had 53,400 collective farms and 
8.500 state farms last year. 

The collective farm is one that holdings 
have been pooled by forced collectivization 
what were formerly independent small farms 
owned by the peasants. In theory, the col- 
lective farm is supposed to be a form of pro- 
ducers’ cooperative that elects its own man- 
agement, 

The average size of the farms in the United 
States was 302 acres last year with an aver- 
age of 84 acres of harvested cropland. In 
Russia, the average is 6,785 sown acres on 
collective farms and 22,485 sown acres on 
state farms. The average U.S. farm employs 
approximately 144, workers per farm while 
the Soviet collective farm included 386 
households and the average state farm em- 
ployed 753 workers. The only private agri- 
culture remaining in Russia are the small 
garden plots and a few head of livestock 
which farm families maintain in collective 
or state farms. 

Milk production in the United States last 
year totaled 122.920 billion pounds while in 
Russia the output was 112.500 billion pounds, 
according to the official Soviet estimate. 

Butter production in this country was 
1.479 billion pounds (this is the figure used 
by Mr. Bell; however, the USDA estimate for 
last year was 1.388 billion pounds). The 
Soviet Union estimate for its butter produc- 
tion was 1.870 billion pounds which, of 
course, would indicate that the Russian peo- 
ple are not drinking the volume of milk that 
is the case in this country. 

Despite the fact that milk production in 
the United States is about 10 percent greater 
than in the Soviet Union, cows 2 years or 
older kept for milk in the United States 
totaled 19.5 million last year compared with 
33.9 million in the Soviet Union. Prelimi- 
nary estimates for 1961 show 19.3 million in 
this country and 34.8 million in Russia. 


Turkish National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to acquaint the Members of this House 
with the success of a national lottery in 
Turkey. In the last 5 years, the Turkish 
Government has doubled its take from 
this lottery. The concept of a national 
lottery, once promulgated, soon gained 
happy and profitable acceptance. Would 
that we here in America could retreat 
from hypocrisy and act with the same 
wisdom. 

In 1960, total revenues from the lottery 
were $8.4 million. After prizes were 
awarded, $3.6 million remained for the 
treasury. Both the total receipts and 
net profit of the lottery have been con- 
tinually increasing in recent years. 

For some time, the Turkish national 
lottery provided the funds for the budget 
of the Turkish Air Force. These lottery 
revenues are now simply included in 
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general budget revenues without being 
specifically earmarked. 

It is not likely that a national lottery 
in America could quite support our Air 
Force, but it could, as in many countries, 
be used to keep taxes down while at the 
same time providing funds to support 
education, health, and welfare programs. 
It is about time that we caught on to this 
fiscal fact of life. 


Book of Poems Is Record of Confederate 
War by Those Who Lived It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following statement 
from the Evening Herald, Rock Hill, S. C., 
of July 20,1961: 

(Eprror’s Norx.— This is a review of Dr. 
Hampton M. Jarrell's book of poems, “As 
Felt in the Hearts,” to be introduced at a 
reception tomorrow afternoon at the Rock 
Hill Public Library.) 

(By John Smith) 

“As Felt in the Hearts” by Dr. Hampton 
M. Jarrell is exactly as he describes it in a 
brief foreword to the volume. It is “an 
emotional history, a record of the war as 
it was felt in the hearts of those Southern- 
ers who lived through it. The deep sin- 
cerity of their feeling still speaks to us 
through their lines, and like the good old 
Rebel who introduces the volume, these 
voices ‘won't be reconstructed.“ 

Dr. Jarrell, a faculty member at Win- 
throp College and author of other works 
including a book on Wade Hampton, select- 
ed the poems for his book from hundreds 
of Confederate works. 

The poems of the Confederacy as present- 
ed by Dr. Jarrell offer a keen insight into 
the Southerner of the Confederate era. The 
attractive small gray volume bears the bat- 
tle flag of the “lost cause” on its cover. 

The division of the book into the various 
phases of the struggle enhance the feeling 
of the poems. The first in the book 
is “I'm a Good Old Rebel.” It is not clas- 
sified with the other following poems. The 
daring lines of this first poem are signifi- 
cant of the South’s own bold spirit of de- 
fiance in the face of overwhelming numbers, 
The last four lines of the first verse are 
typical of the feelings expressed in the Rebel 
poem: 

“I'm glad I fit against it, 
Ionly wish we'd won, 
And I don’t want no pardon, 
For anything I done.” 


The other poems are divided into five 
sections. They begin with “The Birth of a 
Nation.” This section includes the early 
poems of the struggle for southern inde- 
pendence. They are full of hope, pride and, 
as Dr. Jarrell says, “the love of the land.” 
The infant Confederate nation was finally 
born and poets across the country sang its 
praises. This section includes the widely 
known and sung “Bonnie Blue Flag” and 
“Ethnogenesis" (which means birth of a na- 
tion). The poem was written during the 
meeting of the First Southern Congress at 
Montgomery, Ala., in February 1891. 


It begins: 
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“Hath not the morning dawned with added 
light? 
And shall not evening call another star 
Out of the infinite regions of the night, 
To mark this day in Heaven? At last, we 
are 


A nation among nations; and the world 
Shall soon behold in many a distant port 
Another flag unfurled.” 


Section II contains poems of “Early Vic- 
tories.’ The first 2 years of the war seemed 
to fulfill the highest hopes of the South— 
except the hope for peace,” Dr. Jarrell says 
in the introduction to this section, The 
great war leaders emerged during these days 
of hope. They are names familiar to any 
schoolboy of today. The new nation wrote 
poems to its Lee, Jackson, Stuart, Hampton, 
Beauregard and many others. 

In this same section, however, come the 
first signs of later disaster. Two of the 
greats have already fought and died. There 
are mournful dirges to Albert Sidney John- 
son and “Ashby, our bravest one—Ashby is 
dead.” 

Section III Is titled "The Fighting and 
the Dying.” As the Introduction to 
section states, “for truly In the South it 
was total war.” In South Carolina boys of 
16 were drafted, and a well-grown boy of 14 
was expected to enlist. Many of them did. 
The well-known Little Griffen of Tennes- 
see—18 battles and he 16—was far too 
often the rule rather than the exception. 
This deep feeling of the South in its fight 
for independence is expressed by the thou- 
sands of old men and young boys who tried 
to fill the ever-increasing gaps in “the thin 
grey line.” 

All of the poems of this section describe 
the South as its men fought and died. 
Among these thousands who died during the 
second 2 years of the war was the great 
Stonewall Jackson. Several poems are in- 
cluded on this venerated hero, including one 
which gives the great man’s dying 
“Let us pass over the river and rest under 
the shade of the trees.” 

Section IV is called “War Weariness.” Tt 
contains poems of the dying Confederacy 
during those last months, There were no 
more men to fill the ranks of the army: 
Only the old men and the boys were left to 
face the Yankee legions as they swept 
the once proud and happy land. City 
city fell before the Federal hosts. 
died; but determination became more grim. 
and hatred more bitter,” the introduction 
to the section states. Thousands of 
uniformed men had died and now there 
were no more. Still the Federals closed in 
for a death blow and the South fought on- 
The poems take on a definite religious K 

The final section, “Defeat—And After 
contains the agonized poems of defeat 
“After Appomattox came the agony of 
justment to defeat, to satellite status, and # 
enemy occupation.” The poems are thos? 
expressing “bitterness, stern pride, natred. 
regret, despair, and now and then a Siena 
of defiance or hope for reconciliation} 
never shame or contrition.” 

The poems are deeply moving in this last 
section. There is the sad “Stack nage 
“Weep, Weep,” “Confederate Note,” in 
“Captives Going Home,“ among others 5 
this section. Perhaps one of the most pep 
tiful is the ode to the Confederate d 
Magnolia Cemetery in Charleston. u 

The last poem in the book is Forge 
Never.” The first five verses of the 
ask: 


“Can the mother forget the child of > 
love? 
Can the father forget his firstborn son? y 
Can the sister forget the brother beloved 
Can the maiden forget the noble youth? 
Can thy true southern heart forget?” 
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The final verse: 


“Time may bring healing upon his wings, 
May bind in our hearts the shattered strings; 
Forgiveness of injuries yet may come, 
Though oppression be felt in each southern 

home. 
But ask no more. The terrible past 
Must ever be ours while life shall last; 
Ours, with its memories, ours, with its pain; 
Ours, with its best blood shed like rain; 
Its sacrifices—all made in vain. 
Forget? Never.” 


The Problems in International Air 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Chair- 
man Alan S. Boyd, of the Civil Aero- 
Nautics Board, recently delivered an il- 
luminating and  thought-provoking 
Speech about the grave problems con- 
fronting the Nation's international air- 


His remarks, before the Common- 


Wealth Club of California, provide use- 
ful background information on the inter- 
national agreements which govern air 

rtation, and he draws some clear 
Pictures of the difficulties which we face 
in this area, 

I was particularly interested in Chair- 
man Boyd's remarks because I felt they 
geattituted a strong support and justi- 

ation for Senate Resolution 167 which 

and several other members of the Sen- 
= Aviation Subcommittee have intro- 
pew to authorize a thorough investiga- 
Pry into the problems of international 
tion. A 
i ask unanimous consent to have the 
xt ot these remarks printed in the Ap- 
of the Recorp. 
‘eee being no objection, the address 
asf aed be printed in the RECORD, 
BY THE HONORApLE ALAN S. BOYD, 
a » Civ, Arronautics Boarn, BE- 

RE THE COMMONWEALTH CLUB or CALI- 

TORNIA, SHERATON-PaLACE HOTEL, SAN 


Francisco, Carr., Jux 14, 1961 


sae So-called Chicago convention, which 


amended in only a few relatively 

prs Particulars since its adoption in 1944, 
publi Principal instrument of international 
© air law. It is subscribed to by al- 
The Pay the nation states of the world. 
big . Red China are the two 


canoe Conference which drew it up was 
Its near the end of World War II. 
dutes a of eect was to define the rights and 

countries toward one another in 
Px of civil aviation. The convention 
to 1919 ed earlier regional ones going back 

It was hoped to produce a docu- 


in 
has recognize that every state 
the complete and exclusive sovereignty over 
peats u above its territory.“ This re- 
and in a nciple contained in earlier treaties 
the national law of the United States 
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and of every other country in the world, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and Red China, There 
are no servitudes on this sovereignty imposed 
by international law through custom or 
Otherwise, such as those impressed on a na- 
tion's sovereignty over its territorial waters, 
through which foreign vessels may move 
under certain conditions without prior per- 
mission. Historically, seagoing vessels may 
enter foreign ports for commercial purposes 
with reasonable freedom. Such is not the 
case with aircraft. Each nation’s sover- 
eignty over its superjacent airspace Is ab- 
solute. Entry into it for scheduled inter- 
national air services must be negotiated for. 
This is made explicit in article 6 of the 
Convention. Negotiation for scheduled in- 
ternational airline commercial or traffic 
rights is the subject of this talk. 

I will not go into the background and 
reasons behind the sovereignty principle and 
the requirement to negotiate for certain 
rights. That would take up all the time 
allotted me and at best would serve merely 
to inform you. My object is both to inform 
and worry you; so I shall treat with prac- 
tices under the requirement. We will be 
concerned here with traffic rights for sched- 
uled international air services only. Non- 
scheduled or charter flights, and private or 
noncommercial flights are provided for 
within express terms of the Convention, 
which in general are not too restrictive. 
Purely operational rights, such as transiting 
through a country's airspace, or landing 
solely for technical nontraffic p such 
as refueling, are granted fairly freely and 
are the subject of a widely accepted multi- 
lateral treaty known as the International 
Air Services Transit Agreement. 

We, the United States, endeavored at Chi- 
cago to obtain wide agreement on a multi- 
lateral transport treaty which would have 
provided for broad commercial rights to be 
exchanged amongst participants, subject, 
amongst other things, to an understanding 
on capacity to be provided by international 
airline companies. The subject of capacity 
I shall advert to later. We falled in this ef- 
fort and afterwards withdrew from the 
transport agreement ourselves. In the ab- 
sence of a multilateral agreement on eco- 
nomic control of scheduled international air 
transportation, it became necessary for us 
and other nations to enter into a series of 
bilateral egreements. We are signatory to 
dozens of such agreements with individual 
countries throughout the world. It is by 
virtue of these agreements that our sched- 
uled airline cémpanies operate abroad, and 
that those of other countries serve U.S. ter- 
ritory. 

Most important of these agreements, be- 
cause it serves as a model for most others, 
is the Anglo-American Air Services Agree- 
ment concluded at Bermuda in 1946. It is 
known as the Bermuda Agreement. It has 
been amended extensively over the years 
by route changes and additions, but the prin- 
ciples enunciated therein haye hardly been 
touched, including the capacity clause. The 
same applies to the many other bilaterals 
based on Bermuda. 

Basically what we sought to do was to 
provide for a fair exchange of economic bene- 
fits. This we did by permitting foreign flag 
carriers to serve specified cities in our county 
in return for rights for our flag carriers to 
serve cities abroad within the territory of 
each country with which we negotiated. 
Since the United States Is by far the greatest 
national reservoir of international air pas- 
sengers, of necessity we permitted foreign air- 
lines of any given country to enter a greater 
market than we in turn penetrated in that 
country abroad. Since there must be two 
ends to an airline route, this could not be 
avoided. 

The imbalance in market exchanges did 
not work adversely to our interests for some 
years because just after the war, we were 
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in a far better position to exploit markets 
available to us than the foreign carriers were 
to exploit the U.S. market. We had the 
latest transport equipment, skilled personnel 
and money. It has taken the leading air- 
lines from abroad some years to catch up, 
but they are doing it. Now we find that 
we are too frequently being taken advantage 
of. It was bad enough having to trade rights 
in our great markets for rights in lesser ones 
elsewhere, but our commercial and other in- 
terests dictated that we do so. In addi- 
tion, however, we are currently suffering from 
excessive capacity competition on the one 
hand, and restrictions on our capacity on the 
other. 

The time has come to explain this capacity 
business. To understand it, you must first 
be familiar with the flve freedoms of the air. 
The first two I have already touched on: 
they are the right to transit the airspace of 
a foreign State, and the right to make land- 
ings for technical purposes only. The third, 
fourth and fifth freedoms are commercial 
rights. The third and fourth permit the air- 
lines of any two contracting states to carry 
traffic originating in either of the contracting 
States and terminating in the other. It is 
third freedom if the traffic is enplaned on 
a carrier in its own country and carried to 
the other. It is fourth freedom if the traffic 
is enplaned on a carrier in the other country 
and carried to its own. Fifth freedom is the 
bogey. This is the carriage of traffic, that 
is passengers, goods or mail, between a term- 
inal in the territory of one contracting party 
and a terminal in the territory of a third 
country by the carrier of the other contract- 
ing party. 

I will illustrate the three freedoms by way 
of examples. Let us use the Bermuda or 
Anglo-American agreement. Third freedom 
would be the carriage of traffic on a U.S. car- 
rier originating in US. territory and termi- 
nating in United Kingdom territory, or the 
carriage of traffic on a United Kingdom car- 
rier originating in United Kingdom territory 
and terminating in US. territory. Fourth 
freedom would be the carriage of traffic on a 
US. carrier originating in United Kingdom 
territory and terminating in US. territory, 
or the carriage of taffic on a United Kingdom 
carrier originating in U.S. territory and ter- 
minating in United Kingdom territory. 

Fifth freedom would be where a US. air- 
line carried traffic between a United King- 
dom point and a point in a third country as 
terminals, or where a United Kingdom atr- 
line carried trafic between a US. point and a 
point in a third country as terminals. 
This traffic is troublesome to treat with 
fairly because at base it is traffic which un- 
der the terms of the bilaterals is primarily 
for the carriers of the countries between 
which it is traveling. So. if a US. airline 
carries traffic moving between the United 
Kingdom and Cairo, for example, it is carry- 
ing it under fifth freedom rights, whereas 
a United Kingdom or Egyptian carrier would 
be carrying on a third or fourth freedom 
basis, which is what we call primary justifi- 
cation traffic. Under Bermuda-type agree- 
ments, trafic moving between any pair of 
countries is considered to be primarily avall- 
able to the air carriers of those countries, and 
only secondarily available to others operat- 
ing between those two countries in the course 
of a through flight. 

The Bermuda and similar bilaterials state 
that services provided by a designated air 
carrier shall retain as their primary ob- 
jective the provision of capacity adequate to 
the traffic demands between the country of 
which such air carrier is a national and 
the country of ultimate destination of the 
trame. 

Capacity means the number of passenger 
seats offered for sale, or amount of space 
or weight offered for cargo in a given time, 
per day or per week for example. Capacity 
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offered is supposed to bear a relationship 
to the carrier's primary justification mar- 
kets, that is to its third and fourth freedom 
traffic. Only incidentally is the carrier to 
pick up fifth freedom or third country traffic, 
although it is entitled to carry a reasonable 
percentage of such traffic. 

The alarming thing is that a number of 
foreign carriers are offering services far 
beyond the needs of their primary justifica- 
tion markets. They are cutting into the mar- 
kets of others, including the United States 
especially, contrary to the terms of our bi- 
lateral agreements with them as we under- 
stand those terms. This is markedly true of 
several Western European carriers and at 
least one Asian carrier which are offering 
many more services to the United States than 
are justified by their rightful share of the 
total traffic under the Bermuda scheme of 
things. By this device, they hope to divert 
other carriers’ third and fourth freedom traf- 
fic to themselves. Excessive capacity over 
given routes can only result in uneconomic 
operations, which is precisely what is pla- 
guing many airlines today. 

Our carriers are managing to hold on to 
a large percentage of their primary justifica- 
tion traffic, but heavy inroads are being 
made into it improperly in my view. Despite 
capacity discussions with several foreign 
governments, we have not been able to con- 
vince them of the propriety of our argu- 
ments and the impropriety of their carriers’ 
excessive services. The situation is becom- 
ing increasingly serious with the augmen- 
tation of large jet services over the Atlantic 
notably. We stand ready at all times to 
review the capacity offered by U.S.-flag car- 
riers, and are prepared to give assurances 
that it will not exceed that amount en- 
visaged in our agreements. Indeed, the vast 
percentage of the U.S. carriers’ business is 
third and forth freedom traffic, originating 
or terminating in our own territory. The 
same simply cannot be said for a number 
of foreign airlines operating to this country, 
which makes for wasteful and uneconomical 
competition contrary to the bilaterals. 

As if this were not trouble enough, we are 
also suffering from the reverse situation, 
particularly in Latin America. There we 
are arbitrarily being shut out of fifth free- 
dom markets beyond reason. That is to say 
we are not even being allowed to carry an 
amount of such traffic which bears a reason- 
able relationship to our third and fourth 
freedom traffic. And in Latin America and 
elsewhere, some governments are trying to 
restrict the number of services offered by U.S. 
carriers despite the fact that they can be 
justified by indisputable third and fourth 
freedom traffic statistics. This is an attempt 
to predetermine capacity, even though the 
historical interpretation of the Bermuda 
language makes it clear that capacity is 
subject to ex post facto review, not pre- 
determination. 

As time goes on, as more new countries 
bring new carriers into world markets, as 
the existing companies expand their services 
with modern jets, these problems and the 
attendant ineconomy they produce, become 
more and more aggravated. Something must 
be done to correct the situation. Obviously 
we cannot sit idly by and watch the economy 
of a vital industry be destroyed by the in- 
economy or impropriety of its foreign count- 
erpart. We will have to take drastic action. 
There must be a reappraisal of our agree- 
ments and the conduct of all parties under 
them. 

With great foresight, our President recent- 
ly instituted a project, known as project 
Horizon, to determine U.S. aviation goals for 
the next 10 years at home and abroad. A 
report will probably be made to him this 
month, and no doubt we can expect action to 
be taken quickly on it. Surely our problems 
will not be solved in a day, and very likely 
further and continuing study will be neces- 
sary to arrive at equitable solutions. We 
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who have direct responsibilities in this area 
welcome the opportunity to assure our coun- 
try its rightful place in world aviation. We 
ask no more. We are willing to grant each 
other country no less. We cannot afford, 
however, to be restricted and hampered on 
the one hand in our international operations, 
and to be taken over the coals by some for- 
eign carriers operating in U.S. territory, 
which carriers are taking advantage of the 
reasonable terms of their agreements with 
us. We must have adherence to agreed prin- 
ciples without equivocation. Short of that, 
the principles must be reworked and re- 
worded to permit of no equivocation. 

If you have no responsibility in this area, 
you have at least a great interest in it, be- 
cause at stake is the future of our interna- 
tional air transportation system, at once so 
vital to our commerce, our postal service, and 
our defense, which is why I picked this topic 
today. 

I do not mean to take a protectionist view, 
but we are working within a treaty area. 
Certain terms have been imposed on us as 
the price of agreement. We deal with sover- 
eign countries and must make concessions 
to their points of view. If our carriers must 
be shackled in this or that respect, then for- 
eign carriers must operate within the same 
restrictions, otherwise we simply will be 
slaughtered economically. A detailed study 
of the situation may indicate that the limi- 
tations on our carriers“ services should be 
lifted altogether, whereupon I would happily 
agree to remove restrictions on foreign 
carriers. Whichever way it is to be, the air- 
line companies of all countries must operate 
within the terms of the agreements, and 
their governments must see to it that there 
is no evasion. We stand ready to do just 
that: to honor our foreign commitments. 
We must insist at the same time that com- 
mitments to us are met with similarly. 


K’s Troubles at Home May Increase 
Danger at Berlin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the distinguished Mr. Wendell 
Reynolds, editor of the Huntington Ad- 
vertiser, Huntington, W. Va., has taken a 
microscopic view of Khrushchev's bluster 
on West Berlin, and sees it as an attempt 
by the Kremlin's boss to cover growing 
dissatisfactions at home, the yearnings 
for greater independence and freedom 
by Communist satellite nations, and the 
disenchantment with Communist aid 
programs by neutralist nations. 

Because I feel that Mr. Reynold's keen 
editorial deserves widespread attention, I 
ask that it be printed from the July 24, 
1961, issue of the Huntington Advertiser, 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 

K's TROUBLES at Home May INCREASE DANGER 
AT BERLIN 

One major motive behind the Soviet drive 
to get allied forces out of Berlin is the pri- 
mary Communist aim of gnawing away at 
every island of freedom and of finally swal- 
lowing the entire free world. 

Another is to remove prosperous free West 
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Berlin as a continual embarrassment to 
Communist officials, The thriving West sec- 
tion of the city is a daily reminder to the 
regimented residents of East Germany of the 
glaring difference between the abundant life 
of the free enterprise system and the drab 
existence under the Red rule that makes the 
average citizen a slave of the state and the 
top dogs of the hierarchy. 

Still another motive behind the Commu- 
nist-made crisis could be to draw attention 
of the people of the Soviet Union from the 
difficulties at home. 

An old trick of dictators is to try to make 
their subjects forget thelr own troubles by 
centering their attention upon an inter- 
national problem and regaining their loyalty 
to an unjust government by stirring their 
patriotism against imaginary dangers from 
without. 

The restlessness of the people of 
the Communist satellite countries has been 
demonstrated by the increasing flow of 
refugees from East Germany into free 
Berlin. 

The spirit of nationalism is reported grow- 
ing throughout the Communist empire, and 
is especially evident among the Red colonies 
of Eastern Europe. 

Within the Soviet Union itself there are 
growing pockets of inner decay indicated 
by widespread official thievery, rakeoffs and 
falsification of reports of operations. 

Abuses have become so flagrant that they 
have brought about the enactment of a law 
imposing the death penalty for “economic 
crimes” such as forgery and embezzlement 
of public property. 

Among the more sophisticated young Com- 
munist intellectuals there is reported ^4 
growing interest in money and the good 
things it can make possible for a people 
supposed to find their pleasure in their 
devotion to the Marxist-Leninist dogma. 

The inadequacy of the Communist sys- 
tem is brought home to the average citizen 
through the scarcity of food. This Soviet 
problem is multiplied by the hunger of 600 
million Chinese next door to the sparsely 
populated vast reaches of Siberia, 

Dissatisfaction at home is increased by 
the sight of food and supplies going abroad 
in the Communist foreign aid p . The 
difficulty is increased for Khrushchey by the 
refusal of the neutral nations to take orders 
from bim after accepting his assistance. 

Although Cuba's Castro is following the 
Soviet lead in setting up a Communist 
regime, Albania is moving toward independ- 
ent Red rule, and the emerging African 
states seem at least for the present to be shy- 
ing away from Khrushchey's control. 

The Soviet dictator is reported even to 
have charged that Red China’s Mao is at- 
tempting to encourage the development Of 
factions in other countries hostile to Rus- 
sian communism. 

Between the pressure of Mao's reported o? 
position, supported even within the Kremlin. 
and the growing desire of the people for 
more freedom, Khrushchev may feel a tight 
squeeze that calls for spectacular action to 
solidify his position. 

The result could be his pressure upon the 
allies in Berlin. 

If all these reports are true and not just 
propaganda to generate x weakening com- 
placency in the free world, they may ™ 
that Khrushchev is in serious trouble. 

They do not necessarily diminish the 
danger at Berlin. They may even inc 
the danger, for Khrushchev may feel he has 
to create a diversion for his people by stirr 
international trouble. He could even be ott 
vinced that war is necessary to save him an 
his regime. 

The sensible course for us and our allie 
is to prepare for the worst in the hope tha 
our firm stand will convince him that in any 
war he may start his own country will no 
escape wholesale disaster. 


1961 
Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, the wide- 
spread support which is being given to 
Project Hope by the American people 
is evidence of the confidence that many 
of us have in this practical down-to- 
earth program for helping less fortu- 
nate people throughout the world with 
their many health problems. 

The People to People Health Founda- 
tion, Inc., here in Washington, headed 
by Dr. William B. Walsh, sponsors the 
Wonderful voyages of the SS Hope, a 
hospital ship, which is now on a train- 
ing and teaching mission to the nation 
of South Vietnam. 

One of my constituents and neighbors, 
Dr. F. Howard Westcott, of Tanafly, N.J., 
is presently working as a volunteer 
aboard the SS Hope. 

The Hackensack (N.J.) Record, of 
June 30, carries a very interesting story 
about Dr. Westcott and his family. Be- 
Cause of the great interest in Project 

Ope and its remarkable work, I, under 

ous consent, include the article 
in the Appendix of the Rxconp: 
“Hope's” a Dream Come TRUE 
(By Frank Sherry) 
~ TENAFLY.—Hope is what men live by. But 
or Dr. F. Howard Westcott, Hope is also the 
name of a dream. 
Dr. Westcott, a highly successful physician 
With a New York City practice who lives here, 
aba, member of the volunteer medical staff 
oe 80 ship SS Hope now oy a 
an a 
ot South Vie teaching mission to the nation 
the 57-year-old physician, the b 
White ship moored „„ 
8 the attainment of a dream which 
endured for 35 years. 


The doctor's 
toni wife Georgia, who is flying 
Plains 


t to Join her husband in Saigon, ex- 

> “My husband started out to be a 

missionary. As a young medical 

Student that was all he wanted. But then 

—— and a family. The mission- 

inte, k had to be postponed and he went 

a Private practice. About a year ago he 

tate the SS Hope and volunteered for 
* 

y. the ship's 

hanPlement Was full at the time. The 9 

be deferred again: 


„Dr wut 2 months ago,” Mrs, Westcott said, 
idea, B. Walsh, the organizer of the 


He Jumped Bao to go on the Saigon trip. 


ENTHUSIASTIC LETTERS 


Mrs. Westco 
tt said her husband, who spe- 
alizes in internal Medicine, has been writ- 


ing. enthusiastic letters home ever since. 
with tee she sald, “describe the ship 


ways and the rou- 


are people but that 
bl from diseases we would find un- 
©. This is from a man with 35 
experience.” 


She declared that sho will also serve as a 


2 5 
eee is minimal,” she asserted, 
be near my husband.” 
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By July 7, Mrs. Westcott said, she expects 
to be in Saigon. 

“I was originally planning to the 
summer on a sightseeing tour to Honolulu 
and Hong Kong. I admit I wasn’t looking 
forward to flitting around while my hus- 
band was working. But now Im very ex- 
cited.” 

The departure date for the Hong Kong 
trip, she said, had been set for July 12. 
“Now I've had to move everything up 2 
weeks. It's been a hectic 2 days, what with 
arranging visas and packing and getting 
tickets. I've never been out of the conti- 
nental United States before. I haven't the 
faintest idea what it will be like. Inci- 
dentally, I plan to take a whole suitcase full 
of medical supplies with me.“ 

There are four daughters and five grand- 
children in the Westcott family. The 
youngest daughter, Julie, 17, attends the 
local high school. Martha, 21, attends the 
Duke University School of Nursing. Two 
other daughters are Mrs. Noel Melville, a 
Navy wife, and Mrs. Ruth Barnhardt, mar- 
ried to a physician in Chapel Hill, 

Speaking for the family, Mrs. Westcott 
said, “We are all proud of him and happy 
for him, too.” 


Massachusetts and the Moon Flight 
Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE: Mr. Speaker, Gov. John 
A. Volpe, of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts, has urged the President 
to consider a site in Massachusetts for 
the home of Project Apollo’s Moon 
Flight Center. Governor Volpe, in a let- 
ter to the President, concisely outlined 
an ideal location for the center fitting 
all the qualifications set forth by the par- 
ent agency, the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration. I especially 
concur in the feeling that the Bay State 
provides a sité which, if selected, would 
be chosen “on completely logical and 
practical grounds.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include Governor Volpe's 
letter, which so well states the case for 
Massachusetts: 

Dear Mr. Presipent: As one Bay Stater to 
another, I have some hesitancy about at- 
tempting to outline to you the unquestion- 
able advantages that Massachusetts offers as 
a site for the proposed $60 million moon 
flight center project Apollo, of the Aeronau- 
tices and Space Administration. 

I know you are fully aware of our Com- 
monwealth's assets in this, and other re- 
spects, but I am certain you will be inter- 
ested in data researched by my staff to show 
that Massachusetts is the natural, logical, 
and most suitable place in which to estab- 
lish the moon flight center. 

May I list administration requirements for 
a site, and the data that shows how Massa- 
chusetts meets them more perfectly than 
any other location within our knowledge. 

1. The site will require an area of at least 
1,000 acres. The Federal Government now 
owns lands in Hingham that more than 
meet requirements, There is an unused 
Navy depot there; neither purchase nor land 
takings would be necessary, This ideal site 
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is virtually ready-made at no acquisition 
cost. 

2. Water transportation. There is deep 
water right to the Hingham site. The heavi- 
est equipment could be brought by boat, at 
minimum expense, directly to the site. 

In addition, there are offshore islands 
that could be most useful if it were desired 
to incorporate them for security or segre- 
gation reasons into the project—and all are 
in a sheltered, calm, water location. 

3. Nearness to a large air terminal (per- 
mitting easy and quick access for personnel, 
conferees,.etc.). The Hingham site is almost 
within sight, across Boston Harbor, of Logan 
International Airport, one of the world’s 
finest. 

4. Nearness to research institutions, sci- 
entific industries, laboratories, etc. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is there such a 
concentration of scientific facilities avall- 
able, ranging from our great universities and 
colleges, such as the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, the Lincoln Laboratories, 
Harvard, to the foremost electronics indus- 
tries, which have brought fame to Massa - 
chusetts as a chief scientific center of our 
Nation. 

Many are already engaged in advanced 
space work and research for our Government 
and are only minutes by many forms of 
transportation from the Hingham site. 
Another advantage of the Hingham site 
would be its close proximity to the Govern- 
ment Quartermaster Center at Natick. 

5. Skilled labor market. Massachusetts 
has long been famed as a foremost skilled 
labor market of the Nation. A survey re- 
veals 400,000 scientists, engineers, and 
skilled technicians now working here. 

6. Area in which we live. The entire area, 
for many miles around, is a most attractive 
and advantageous place in which to live— 
noted for its high standards of living, ita 
high degree of culture, its outstanding edu- 
cational opportunities. All make the area 
most attractive to scientists and others who 
might come here in connection with proj- 
ect Apollo. 

7. Cooperation—civil—industrial—govern- 
mental. The Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, many other business, civic, cul- 
tural, religious, educational groups, our con- 
gressional delegation, our labor groups, our 
State and local governments stand ready to 
give traditional Massachusetts cooperation to 
project Apollo. 

While this letter is lengthy Mr. President, 
it only touches the highlights of the many 
advantages that Massachusetts offers to proj- 
ect Apollo. 

May I urge your help in bringing this 
project to Massachusetts on the completely 
logical and practical grounds, that to do so 
would be in the best interests of our Nation 
and what the project is designed to accom- 
push, 

Sincerely, 

JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Governor. 


Historical Letter From Andrew Jackson 
Property of Prominent Camdenite 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks on the 
Recor, I include the following state- 
ment from the Camden Chronicle, Cam- 
den, S.C., of July 21, 1961; 
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{From the Camden Chronicle, July 21, 1961] 


HISTORICAL LETTER From ANDREW JACKSON 
PROPERTY OF PROMINENT CAMDENITE 


President Andrew Jackson says again that 
he was born in South Carolina, 

A member of the Kershaw County His- 
torical Soclety has in her possession the 
original of the following letter, a photostat 
copy of which is in the archives of the 
Kershaw County Historical Society was writ- 
ten to Hon. Richard I. Manning, a Mem- 
ber of Congress at the time. 

WASHINGTON, 
March 21, 1836. 

Dear Sin: I have read with much pleasure 
your letter of the 19th instant and the 
speech it enclosed on the subject of the re- 
ception of the abolition memorials. 

In every view I have been able to take of 
the subject my mind has become more 
thoroughly satisfied that the course taken 
by Mr. Pinckney was the most effectual one 
to quiet the agitation which had been pro- 
uced by the attempts of the abolitionists. 
Whilst his resolutions place the subject of 
constitutional power in respect to the States 
on the proper ground, and wisely abstain 
from agitating the abstract question of the 
legal power of Congress within the District 
of Columbia, in respect to which intensive 
and honest differences of opinion were known 
to exist, they embrace the most important 
of those considerations of expediency on 
which the citizens of the nonslaveholding 
States can give us the aid of their coopera- 
tion in checking what is manifestly dan- 
gerous to the peace and harmony of the 
country—a character which the sound and 
reflecting portions of a large majority of the 
Northern and Western people have no hesi- 
tation is ascribing to the scheme of abolish- 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia. Had 
Congress abruptly refused to receive the 
petitions which were presented to them from 
those persons who proceed on the principle 
that Congress is as free to legislate on the 
interests of this District, as the States can be 
with respect to the concerns within their 
respective limits, it is obvious that the effect 
would have been an increase of agitation by 
connecting the right of petition with the 
abolition question, Seeing then that there 
‘were many persons in Congress who, al- 
though they believed that Congress possessed 
the legal right to interfere with the subject 
of slavery in the District were nevertheless 
willing to unite in the most solemn and 
obligatory expression of their opinion against 
its exercise, it appears to me that the highest 
considerations of duty required, from those 
who were anxious to quiet the uneasiness 
which the agitation of the subject had pro- 
duced, some step that would admit the 
declarations of this opinion. This was done 
by Mr. Pinckney and the temperance and 
patriotism you have evidenced in sustaining 
him are deserving of the highest commenda- 
tion and cannot fail to secure you the ap- 
probation of a liberal and generous public. 

I will not, of course, be understood by 
these observations as casting any censure on 
those who have felt it their duty to oppose 
the reception of these petitions. In answer- 
ing your letter I could not with propriety 
withhold the expression of my conviction 
that the course adopted by Mr. Pinckney 
was the true one to quiet the apprenhen- 
sions of our southern brethren and to satisfy 
all parties that no attempt to effect the 
objects of the abolitionists, whether in, or 
out of this district, could possibly succeed, 
or would be seriously entertained by any 
considerable portion of the American people. 

I feel the less hesitation in being thus 
explicit to you, as well on account of the 
personal interest which, in common with my 
fellow citizens of the South, I have in the 
subject, as because of the kindness with 
which you have addressed me as the repre- 
sentative of that portion of South Carolina 
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which gave me birth. I look back with fond- 
ness, sir, to that sacred spot, and feel an 
interest in whatever affects its character and 
prosperity which words can scarcely express. 
Among the reminiscences of my life now 
near its close there are none so bright as 
those which recall the scenes of my youth; 
and you could offer nothing more acceptable 
to my feelings than the assurance that the 
inhabitants of the region feel the interest 
of friends in my private welfare while they 
approve of my public conduct. You will 
confer a favor upon me, if on your return 
to your fellow citizens you will say this much 
to them on my behalf. 

I am, 

Very sincerely, 
ANDREW JACKSON. 
To Hon. R. I. MANNING. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, regardless 
of the labels “reactionary,” “out of date,” 
“old fashioned,” and “a horse and buggy 
conservative” that may attach to me, I 
continue in the firm conviction that the 
financial solvency of this Nation should 
be of far greater concern to all of us than 
the loud-mouthed threats of Nikita 
Khrushchev, who quite evidently is find- 
ing trouble right in his own Communist 
backyard. 

Our President has very wisely empha- 
sized the dangers of false assumptions 
in dealing with a madman like Khru- 
shchev and I am sure that every patriotic 
American will applaud such steps as may 
be necessary to put us in shape to meet 
any act of aggression that may be in 
the making against us. As a practical 
matter, however, there is ample evidence 
that the bully boy of the Kremlin is 
simply giving forth with his annual 
propaganda tirade in hopes of throwing 
the Western Powers off balance and it 
has undoubtedly surprised him to ob- 
serve the alacrity with which the allies 
have closed ranks. All of which under- 
scores the question of just how far 
America should go in setting up defense 
programs that will drive us further down 
the road of deficit spending while at the 
same time conveying to the Soviets an 
alarm not justified by actual circum- 
stances. 

Undoubtedly, the Nation is facing a 
crisis of sorts but instead of an emer- 
gency involving our military security it 
may well be one that centers largely on 
the American taxpayer as such. In a 
timely editorial in the July 22 issue of 
the Philadelphia Inquirer entitled 
“Crisis for the Taxpayer, Too,” there 
apears this cogent observation: 

If relations with the Soviets have become 
worse in the past 6 months to the degree 
that a reappraisal of defense needs is re- 
quired, then there also should be a reap- 
praisal of nondefense programs. 

National defense and security must have 
priority. Taxes, in the opinion of many, are 
already near the upper limit possible in a 
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free society. The alternative to higher taxes 
for defense is less spending for projects non- 
essential to defense. 

Along the same lines there appeared 
earlier in the Philadelphia Evening Bul- 
letin these pertinent editorial opinions: 

This huge spending is not being accom- 
panied by the sort of responsibility which 
an individual would be compelled to ex- 
hibit—a tightening up of domestic programs 
to compensate in part for the greater space, 
aid and defense outlays. 

It might even be prudent to reconsider, 
in the light of the huge deficit now an- 
nounced, some of the big spending measures 
which have already been enacted, or put the 
actual outlay of money into deepfreeze un- 
til the international situation calms down. 

The huge deficits, mounting debt and 
threatened higher taxes, if not accompanied 
by curtailed domestic programs, are all suf- 
ficient to cause grave concern among think- 


ing taxpayers. If they lead to greatly un- 
balanced budgets, the Nation will be pushed 
headlong down the road to inflation. 


I am not prepared, Mr. Speaker, to 
subscribe to the opinion advanced by 
some that an emergency might be wel- 
comed by the administration as a means 
of taking the minds of the taxpayers 
away from the questionable benefits that 
have already been voted this year to im- 
plement the welfare state, even though 
the record of the majority party might 
lead one to that conclusion. 

No one likes to quote Adolph Hitler on 
anything but he certainly emphasized a 
truism when he told his people that 
“they couldn't have both guns and but- 
ter,” that they couldn’t prepare for wat 
and expect to enjoy an improved living 
standard. 

To apply that obvious truth to our 
present situation the President should 
serve notice that the gadgets of bureauc- 
racy; namely, public housing, urban re- 
newal, subsidized sewage disposal, an 
expanded farm program, Federal aid to 
education, vast public power projects 
and that hodge-podge which goes un- 
der the name of “social welfare.“ m 
all be set aside until we have prep 
ourselves to meet communism’s 2 
sive threat. In my opinion all of these 
give-away plans serve p Y 
weaken the fibre of our people and, 
curtailed, would leave us better equipped 
to face up to Khrushchev’s challenge. 


New Frontier Program Swelling 
Republican Ranks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, tonser sn, 
tives across the country are learning tha’ 
their best hope for a return to con 
tional government, reduced Fed — 
spending, and a curtailment of Fede 2 
controls over the lives of the people, U 
within the strength of the Republi 
Party. The following news item tes 
the Washington Evening Star indic@ 
what is happening: 
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One HUNDRED TEXANS BLAST KENNEDY, 
SWITCH TO REPUBLICANS 

LITTLEFIELD, TEX., July 26.—Some 100 con- 
Servative Democrats of this west Texas farm 
and ranch country have announced they are 
Switching to the Republican Party. 

They explained their action Monday night 
in a resolution blaming the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration with irresponsible spending to 
buy votes and power by pretending to give 
People something for nothing. 

R. W. Manley, former county commis- 
Sioner, was elected chairman of the group, 
estimated at about 120. 

He said the philosophy of Senator GOLD- 
Water, Republican, of Arizona, has wide sup- 
Port in our area. He also praised Senator 
Tower, Republican, of Texas, adding: 

“We feel we cannot help them by continu- 

to call ourselves Democrats when the 
mocratic Party is against everything these 
two outstanding Americans stand for.” 


Congressional Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
learned from the wire services that the 
vo tration believes now it has the 
b tes to pass a back-door financed $8.8 

ilion foreign aid bill. 

I hope the American people under- 

what is involved by back-door 
pendi and that thereby this vast ex- 
sub ture of public funds would not be 
oe to scrutiny, annual review, and 
dar of Congress, Surely if the Presi- 
8 gets his way the Founding Fathers 
their beloved Nation will turn over in 

U Braves, 

rete! leave to do so, I include at this 
1961 an editorial from the July 29, 
Which sue of the Saturday Evening Post 

Seems appropriate to this subject: 

Concrzss SHouLD KEEP CONTROL OVER 

Peo FOREIGN-Am SPENDING 
nurspble can argue ad infinitum about the 
Payer of billions which the American tax- 
“economi be willing to contribute to the 
countries. development of less-developed 
åsslstin and areas, with emphasis upon 
sourcen the development of human re- 
r : a toere are human an tanas 

of these activities, = 

anne their relation to American interest 
8 difficult to establish. 

or ternational Development 

‘Senate din 1983) sets no overall 8 

oana oper g ud, beyond the $8,800 million in 

Erants to earn. Plus some $1,700 million in 

1962. How. made available in fiscal year 

such wig ever, the bill gives the President 

and bd „ tap other programs 

urces, uding mili 

fer asic stockpiles, that the 8 

$10,529 pi An estimated total outlay of 

cluding 91 not over the next 5 years, not in- 

“such 5 Million in military aid plus 

ment the are DA be to imple- 
ele probably close to reality. 

caused total, it is an amount which 

Arthur of the New York Times 
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to report widespread fear that “without new 
and more painful price inflation the econ- 
omy cannot furnish $7,300 million more for 
foreign aid and also finance the welfare 
measures urged by the President.” Further- 
more, it is curious that such a measure 
should be urged by the same administration 
that wants to impose new taxes on corpora- 
tions that set up plants in other countries— 
genuine “foreign aid" as opposed to give- 
aways. 

However, the central objection to this bill 
is the method designed to get the money 
without troubling Congress to appropriate 
it in the traditional way. This foreign-aid 
bill contemplates back-door spending on an 
unprecedented scale, a practice which Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri 
Democrat, has described as reprehensible. 
The annual appropriation system, which 
has taken care of vastly expanding Govern- 
ment activities, including two major wars, 
an expensive police action and billions in 
foreign aid; is not considered adequate to 
finance the social development of Africans, 
Asians and Polynesians. So Congress is 
asked to authorize the President to make 
loans for projects in unspecified areas of up 
to $900 million in 1962 and $1,600 million 
for each of 4 years thereafter and to get 
the money for this purpose by borrowing 
from the Treasury—in other words putting 
the whole thing on the cuff and outside the 
regular appropriation process. The bill grabs 
$300 million a year from repayments to the 
Treasury, which would in normal circum- 
stances go to reduce the national debt or 
even to relieve the taxpayer. 

In attempting to defend back-door spend- 


ing. the State Department points to other 


programs which have been financed by this 
inflationary method and adds that it is 
necessary in “helping the aid agency to ad- 
minister a long-range development pro- 
gram.” This is not an impressive argument. 

The U.S. Congress constantly appropriates 
money for domestic long-term projects, and 
the military departments receive their money 
through the usual appropriation process. 
Why should the bureaucrats in charge of a 
speculative foreign aid program be an ex- 
ception to this prudent practice? 

In addition to the loans, which are to be 
banded out through the back door, and the 
grants for which Congress is graciously per- 
mitted to appropriate the money, the ad- 
ministrators of this act have access to an 
undetermined amount by tapping other 
agencies and resources. About $6,100 mil- 
lion remains unexpended from previous as- 
sistance programs, including $2,400 million 
for military ald. 

The bill ts also questionable because of 
many grants of power to the President seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the objects of the 
bill, For example, the administrator is re- 
quired to make all facts and figures avail- 
able to the General Accounting Office—un- 
less deterred by “a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he has forbidden the furnishing 
thereof pursuant to such requests and his 
reason therefor.” Thus it would seem that 
there need be no accounting to Congress 
of the way vast sums are spent if the Presi- 
dent is willing to state why the information 
should be withheld. However, similar clauses 
have appeared in earlier foreign aid bills. 

It is hard to believe that any Congress 
worth its weight in Federal judgeships would 
surrender the power of the purse, carefully 
reserved to Congress in the Constitution. To 
do so for no more critical emergency than 
the doling out of funds to less-developed 
countries, however , could set a 
precedent for more bypassing of Congress 
for all kinds of projects. 
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An Opinion of the John Birch Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in a de- 
mocracy, both sides of any issue have 
equal right to public scrutiny. With this 
principle in mind, it has been my policy 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
upon the request of people whom I 
represent, opinions that do not neces- 
sarily coincide with my own. 

Therefore, under leave to extend re- 
marks in the Recor, at the request of a 
constituent, Mr. Burton Prince, of West- 
field, Mass., I include the following edi- 
torial by E. C. Ertl in the Montreal Fi- 
nancial Times: 

A CRACKPOT—BY APPOINTMENT 


(Article in the Montreal Financial Times, 
by E. C. Ertl, managing editor) 


We do not know the John Birch Society 
from the SPCA, although both appear to 
have laudable objects. The SPCA tries to 
prevent dogs and cats and similar friends 
from being abused. From what the papers 
tell us, the John Birch Society tries to or- 
ganize, for the first time, the anti-Commu- 
nist elements into an effective force. 

What interests us most in the present 
set-to is the very loud attempt being made 
to describe anti-Communists as crackpots, 
fascists and lunatic fringers. 

We must conclude that the society is be- 
ginning to hurt where it counts, The pack, 
therefore, is in full cry. Anyone who wants 
to enjoy “liberal” goodwill must get into 
the act. 

One Senator in Washington describes the 
society as well larded with rightwing crack- 
pots, He is not on record as ever having 
spoken against leftwing crackpots. As a 
matter of fact, left wingers simply are not 
talked about that way; not by those who 
want to retain their position in the chow 
line, well larded, if the phrase may be bor- 
rowed, with leftwing crackpots. 

Two things stand out in all this. 

One is the concerted effort to make it 
appear dangerous to be anti-Communist. 
People without a backbone are still falling 
for this gag. The other is the use of any 
means to equate conservatism with facism, 
to make the conservative idea appear as 
merely a curtain behind which lurks the 
ghost of Hitler. 

Hand in glove with this nonsense go the 
split tongue semantics of those brains, well 
washed, that can equate democracy with 
communism and who now find it fashionable 
to try the same thing with Mau-Mauism. 


OVER THE COALS 


Anticommunism is currently being hauled 
over hot coals. The anti-Communists, the 
creators of the lle or the dupes who revel 
in the smiles of the greasy set, they have 
had their successes. American governments 
being what they are, with their built-in wire- 
pullers who rule no matter who is running 
the White House kitchen these fleas on the 
body politic have had much to crow about in 
the past 15 or 20 years. 

They have had the good fortune of hav- 
ing one man fall from a hospital window 
just after he had realized that he had been 
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made a patsy and tried to halt the parade 
down the garden path. They have even 
had the outrageous luck of seeing some men 
in hospital beds from very minor illnesses 
when it was most convenient to the anti- 
Communists that they should do so. 

It must be said that too many of the con- 
servative, anti-Communist elements have 
been cowed in the United States: This is 
the inevitable result of course, when an ever 
larger share of all business originates with 
the Government, where the permanent ap- 
paratus rules the roost. 

The current attack against the John Birch 
Society, can only be another part of a cam- 
paign to wipe out resistance against com- 
munism at home. It started a few months 
ago with similar attacks against the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities. 

This committee has been in existence for 
a long time. It has sought out Nazis and 
Reds who evidently were dangerous to the 
country. Finding Nazis inevitably brought 
some considerable applause from the same 
people who would rave about the commit- 
tees undemocratic nature whenever it 
flushed up a flock of Reds. 

It is not really funny. The sudden open 
attacks against the committee, composed of 
members of both parties again hints that its 
searches may have struck close to pay dirt. 
The usual “one hundred clergymen” could 
be relied upon to sign, along with toothsome 
Eleanor; her trophy hunters of the Civil 
Liberties League, which more and more is in- 
terested only in the civil liberties of people 
on the left, and the witch hunters of the 
Red China lobby. 

But these days you do not lose anything 
temporarily. And since we cannot afford 
to lose for good we can only trust that the 
John Birch Society is what Canada’s neu- 
tral newspapers say it is and that it is really 
as dangerous to communism as the current 
flap would indicate. 

Perhaps true and intelligent conservatism 
will still regain its voice and power. But 
this means that some chaps will have to 
leave the remunerative cocktail and speech- 
making circuits and go back to work for a 
living and for a future. 


Federal Aid to Private and Parochial 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. LATTA. Mr, Speaker, Pastor Ed- 
wards, of the Swanton Methodist Church, 
of Swanton, Ohio, has distributed to his 
parishioners a few pronouncements of 
the Methodist Church in Ohio on the 
subject of Federal aid to private and 
parochial schools which, I believe, de- 
serve the attention of all the Members 
notwithstanding their position on this 
important subject. These pronounce- 
ments are as follows: 

First. Such action is a definite viola- 
tion of the historic American premise of 
separation of church and state. The first 
amendment holds that religious freedom 
can most surely be combined with re- 
ligious peace by making it unlawful to 
grant public money to the church. 

Second. It has been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, which stated: 
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No tax in any amount, large or small, can 
be levied to support any religious activities 
or institutions, whatever they may be called, 
or whatever form they may adopt to teach or 
practice religion. 


Third. A move such as this would un- 
dermine the principles of our public 
school system and destroy one of the pil- 
lars of our Nation's unity and strength. 

Fourth. The use of public funds, either 
in the form of grants or loans, for the ad- 
vancement of any arm of the church 
is to further sectarian ends. Parents 
who wish to send their children to pri- 
vate schools must be willing to pay the 
cost. If such private schools are sup- 
ported by the taxpayer, then the parent 
whose child goes to the public school will 
be paying twice over—once to support the 
public school and once to support the 
private school which his child does not 
attend. 

Fifth. There is a possibility that those 
seeking to avoid desegregating public 
schools would use such Federal funds to 
build segregated private schools. 


Dr. Dawe: I Quite Socialized Medicine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BROYHILL. Mr. Speaker, friends 
of mine in the medical profession have 
recently called my attention to an ar- 
ticle in the July issue of Nation’s Busi- 
ness, which they feel, and I agree, war- 
rants careful consideration by all 
Members of Congress charged with legis- 
tive decisions on matters affecting the 
medical profession, 

E. Lloyd Dawe, the author, is a physi- 
cian, surgeon, and psychiatrist, who un- 
derwent premedical and medical train- 
ing at the London Hospital Medical 
College of the University of London, 
England; and who received degrees in 
medicine and surgery and interned at 
the Connaught Hospital in London. 

After 4 years as a medical officer in 
the British Army, he entered practice 
under the British National Health Serv- 
ice in London, and it is during this pe- 
riod that he observed the British Health 
Service and its effect on the medical 
profession as well as on the welfare of 
all residents of Great Britain. 

Dr. Dawe’s article follows in full for 
your consideration: 

Dr. Dawe: I Qurr SOCIALIZED MEDICINE— 
REVEALS POTENTIAL DANGERS TO 


A curious demand came one day in London 
from & patient of mine, a middle-aged fac- 
tory worker. 

He wanted me to prescribe for him 10 
pounds of absorbent cotton, which is used 
in packing open wounds and which could be 
ordered almost free under Britain's program 
of nationalized medicine. 

“What on earth do you want with all that 
absorbent cotton?” I asked. 

“I want to restuff a sofa,” he replied. 
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When I refused to approve this improper 
request, he angrily threatened to withdraw 
his whole family of six who were my regular 
patients. 

This attitude of disdain for the British 
health care program and the doctors who 
serve under it became widespread soon after 
the National Health Service was established 
in Great Britain in 1948. 

It is only one—and perhaps the least im- 
portant—of the potential dangers America 
faces if a system of nationalized medicine is 
adopted in this country. A compulsory Fed- 
eral health insurance bill now pending in the 
U.S. Congress is the thin end of the wedge 
that quite probably could bring deteriorat- 
ing medical standards and medical care in 
the United States. 

As an intern in a London hospital and 
later in general practice there, I witnessed 
the unbelievable waste, interference, and 
bureaucratic regimentation that have ac- 
companied Britain's unwieldy social experi- 
ment. 

I paid Government-imposed fines for pre- 
scribing the best medicine for my patients. 
I spent anxious hours in search of hospital 
space for the critically ill, I saw hospital 
grants frivolously spent on television sets 
and new carpeting. 

Practice under the National Health Service 
soon became intolerable for me, as it has for 
thousands of British and European doctors 
who have left their countries to practice in 
America. I, too, chose freedom and came to 
the United States to practice under what I 
firmly believe is the best existing medical 
system in the world today. 

Politicians who favor enactment of new 
Federal medical care in the United States 
today are making the same wishful promises 
and tranquilizing assurances that were 
heard in England 13 years ago. 

Americans should heed the lesson taught 
in England, and guard well the high medi- 
cal standards and freedoms they now 
possess. 

The proposed medical care legislation now 
at issue in Congress would provide for pay- 
ment of hospital, nursing home and home 
health services to aged beneficiaries under 
the social security system. Providers of the 
health care would have to agree to meet 
specific Government requirements. They 
would be paid by an increase in the 
security taxes levied on employers and 
employees. 

Abraham Ribicoff, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, who would admin= 
ister the proposed law, has been widely 
quoted as saying that the legislation would 
not authorize Government supervision or 
control over the practice of medicine, the 
manner in which medical services are pro- 
vided or the selection or compensation 
those offering the health care services. 

However, the bill itself states that hos- 
pitals, nursing facilities, and home care 
agencies must meet such conditions of par- 
ticipation as the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare requires. 

The Health Secretary says that doctors 
would not be included in the program. 
However, the bill specifically includes 
pathologists, radiologists, physiatrists, 
anesthesiologists working in hospitals or 
serving the hospital's outpatient clinics- 
The bill also would include interns and resi- 
dents in teaching hospitals. 

It is naive to suppose that once this leé- 
islation became law it would not be 
gradually to cover all medical practice and 
health care services for the entire U.S. popU- 
lation. It is equally naive to suppose that 
Government financing will be provided with- 
out Government control and ultimate GOY- 
ernment operation of medical services. 
Government would be irresponsible if it 
spent public funds without adequate con- 
trols and supervision. 
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Innocent-sounding provisions of the medi- 
cal care measure can prove to be far different 
in practice. I saw similar provisions as they 
were applied under Britain's National Health 
Service. 


example, the pending medical care 
le tion limits the drugs and biologicals 
that will be provided for patients to those 
included in the U.S. Pharmacopoeia, National 
Formulary or New and Non-official Remedies. 
In Britain the amount and kind of drugs 
were also restricted for the general practi- 
tioner. Only doctors on the staffs of hos- 
pitals initially could prescribe new drugs 
not listed in the British Pharmacopoeia or 
National Formulary. Government-licensed 
drug houses supplied medicines, which the 
general practitioners were supposed to pre- 
Scribe by their generic name. 
HOW HE FACED FINES 


Nearly every week, either the doctor with 
whom I was in practice or I would be fined 
because we had prescribed a drug which 
in our best judgment was needed by a patient 
but which was not on the Government's 
Official list. 

Once I was charged for prescribing a drug 
that actually was in the official listing. I 
Pointed this out rather acidly to the bureau- 
Crats who had erred. The charge was re- 
Mitted, but I never received an explanation 
or apology. 

On another occasion I discovered that 
Luminal, a brand name for phenobarbital, 
Which was being produced in large quantities 
by a private firm, was actually less expensive 
to obtain than the phenobarbital being made 
in the Government's drug houses. 

The restrictions on a physician’s judgment 
to prescribe the best medicine for his patient 
fell particularly heavily on the younger doc- 
tor. For instance, the new man in the field 
might prescribe a new and expensive drug 
for arthritis, whereas the older physician 
Might order aspirin. Since the Government 
levied a charge on doctors whose prescrip- 
tlons exceeded a certain percentage of the 
average cost for the particular area in which 
they practiced, the physician who prescribed 

more expensive medicines suffered fi- 
Rancially. 

It became natural for a doctor to hesitate 

to prescribe certain drugs when he knew it 
cost him money. It was difficult 

enough to get by on the restrictive com- 

Pensation the Government allowed. 

A physician in general practice was paid 

À fixed fee per patient per year no matter 

Ow frequently he saw the patient. To 
tam a living of about $4,000 a year he had 
See approximately 100 patients a day. 
talen specialists were attached to hospi- 
and paid a salary by the Government. 
8 have a friend who has a rural practice 
he stil. He gets by only because 
his 0 has a chicken farm. His income from 
tice ckens is greater than from his prac- 


bin medical care theoretically was avail- 


complaints or with no ailment at 

te I remember one elderly woman who was 
ne and out of the office three or four times a 
ek. This old dear lived alone and mainly 


Wanted someone to talk to. 


upee service to all naturally leads to over- 
— . Patients and proper medical 
e suffer. 


oe the best will and intentions we 
to A not give all the time we should have 
+ Our patients. The general practitioner 
dimen’ to send any cases where diagnosis was 
d t or time consuming to outpatient 
partments of the hospitals. Less and less 
minor surgery was done in the doctor's office, 
Since there was no time. 
spresides the heavy patient load, the time 
nt on Government paperwork was fan- 
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tastically high. If a man was too ill to work, 
he had to have a certificate filled out by his 
physician. For each week he was not on 
the job a certificate was necessary, and an- 
other certificate had to be completed when 
he returned to work. 

There were certificates for free milk or 
orange juice for children when this added 
nourishment was necessary and complicated 
forms any time anyone was treated who was 
not on a doctor's list of regular patients. 
Form filling and correspondence with the 
Government thus became one of the physi- 
clan's major functions. He was reduced to 
the role of part-time clerk. 

The lack of time to care for patients meant 
more of them had to be shunted off to hos- 
pitals. Doctors tended to lose touch with 
their patients when this happened, as prac- 
tically no general practitioners are on hos- 
pital staffs. The doctor could visit his pa- 
tient in the hospital, but he got the uncom- 
fortable feeling that he was in the way be- 
cause he had no responsibility for the patient 
then. The hospital staff was in authority. 

When the patient was released, his doctor 
got a brief letter from the hospital saying 
what had been done, but this break in medi- 
cal-care continuity Is hardly the best kind of 
treatment for the patient..Rarely, too, did 
the patient have any choice over who would 
treat him in the hospital. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the politicians who support the 
medical-care bill before Congress say that it 
provides free choice of either hospital or 
doctor. 

Under the National Health Service, pa- 
tients not only had no choice of hospitals; 
they were fortunate to get accommodations 
at all in the jampacked institutions. 

I remember an elderly patient who frac- 
tured her hip. I spent more than 3 hours 
on the telephone before I could locate a bed 
for her, and it was in a hospital on the other 
side of London. 

I remember, too, a 24-year-old woman 
who had a sudden cerebral attack. I be- 
lieved it was neurological in nature, but I 
knew she needed a specialist for proper 
diagnosis, After 4 hours on the phone, I 
finally was able to get her into a hospital. 
A brain cyst was discovered. The young 
woman lived, but the wait had not helped 
her. 

I remember, too, a man of about 60 who 
had a heart attack and was in a state of 
some shock. Two hours of phoning finally 
found hospital space for this emergency case. 
A central phone service finally was estab- 
lished which relieved this problem to some 
extent. But private or semiprivate rooms 
were almost unheard of. In some hospitals 
the crowded wards even had beds down 
the middle aisles. 

Unless surgery was of emergency nature, 
up to a 2-year wait was customary, I had 
several child patients with chronic ton- 
silitis who were on the waiting list for opera- 
tions the whole year I was in practice in 
London. 

A major reason why the hospitals were 
so overcrowded was the heavy load of eld- 
erly patients, the very age group that the 
health care measure now before Congress 
would cover. Since hospitalization was free, 
many of the aged in Britain were shuttled 
off to the hospitals rather than being cared 
for at home by their families. 

I appreciate that the aim of the aged 
health care legislation is to help a group of 
citizens who frequently incur heavy medical 
expenses. However, as a psychiatrist, I am 
convinced that the elderly person should 
not be encouraged in dependency. He 
should not be made to feel that he is a 
pitied ward of the state, a worn out object 
of charity. Let us not destroy the self- 
reliant spirit. The older patient must have 
an incentive to keep living, to continue to 
be useful. 
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Existing legislation, enacted by Congress 
only last year, provides a program of care 
for needy aged who cannot afford the costs. 
But to encourage all the aged to give up 
their independence and become debit mem- 
bers of society, to receive doles regardless of 
need, could be a destructive influence on the 
older population, 

Though health care of the elderly is often 
more expensive than that of younger per- 
sons, the British found that their attempts 
to improve the health services for the mi- 
nority downgraded the services for the ma- 
jority. There are even indications that the 
health of the overall population was not 
greatly improved by the service as such. 

One might expect that, with health care 
available to anyone regardless of cost, the 
country would be healthier. However, Brit- 
ish businessmen found that absenteeism in 
plants and companies nearly doubled the 
first year tho health service was in effect. 

The dissatisfaction with the national 
health service has been strikingly shown in 
the sharp rise in voluntary health insur- 
ance plans in Britain. When the health 
service first was established, private health 
insurance fell off drastically, But now 
those who can afford it buy private health 
insurance because of the better treatment 
and benefits it assures, though the insured 
must also carry the heavy taxes that pay 
for the nationalized health plan. 

The poor British taxpayer has been milked 
dry. The health service now costs more 
than five times the original estimate. One 
of the main reasons is that there are two 
or three government clerks for each doctor. 
On that basis, if the United States adopts a 
Government-operated health system, the 
Federal Government would have to hire 
nearly 2 million more clerks. 

When the British Health Service began, 
the staff of the hospital where I was an 
intern seemed to double overnight. The 
signs of bureaucracy—excessive paperwork, 
overhead and impersonal treatment—were 
immediately apparent. 

Hospitals apply to the Government for 
block grants for operating expenses. If a 
hospital has any money left over when it has 
completed a fiscal year, the next year’s grant 
is reduced by this amount. Naturally, this 
system encourages wasteful practices and 
penalizes economical hospital adminis- 
trators. 

I have seen hospital money spent for tele- 
vision sets, new carpeting and other purposes 
of a nonmedical nature just to use up re- 
maining funds in a budget. 

Patients and pharmacists were not guilt- 
less either. Some patients had arrange- 
ments with their pharmacists whereby they 
would bring in a prescription for Government 
paid medicine and use it instead to pay for 
cosmetics of an equivalent value. The waste 
and redtape might be worth the price if they 
assured the best medical practice and health 
care. However, bureaucratic administration 
brought outrageous governmental interfer- 
ence that discouraged and handicapped 
medical men, For example, these two inci- 
dents involved my brother-in-law. He, too, 
is a physician refugee of the national health 
service and is now practicing in New Mexico. 

One New Year's Eve, my brother-in-law re- 
ceived a message to make three house calls. 
There was no indication of an emergency 
nature. But by the time he reached the 
third house, the patient had already been 
sent to a hospital by another physician. 

A complaint was brought against my 
brother-in-law and he was taken before a 
government health service tribunal that 
acted as prosecutor, judge, and jury. A doc- 
tor under this situation is not even allowed 
representation, Though he pointed out that 
he had no way of knowing the patient was 
in an emergency condition, we was fined 
£50. 
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On appeal, the decision was overturned 
and justice was done, but it had cost him 
untold anxiety and loss of prestige, through 
the bad publicity of this star chamber pro- 
cedure. He was not even able to sue for 
malicious abuse or on other grounds. 

On another occasion, Government inspec- 
tors who periodically check doctors’ offices as 
to the condition of furnishings and even 
decor, demanded to see the living quarters 
of my brother-in-law which were in the 
same building. 

I came to the United States because I 
sought the opportunity to practice medicine 
in a way that I thought best for both doctor 
and patient—without regimentation, restric- 
tions, and interference. I want only two 
people in the medical relationship—myself 
and my patient. There should be no imper- 
sonal governmental third party. 

In this country I have found freedom of 
action and professional choice. Now I feel 
I am practicing in the best existing system 
in the world. It is not perfect. But we are 
striving to make it better. And the best med- 
ical care can be given only in the system 
where a doctor is not a government clerk 
but an individual with professional dignity 
and freedom. 


Berlin and Hanford 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN 


P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent is scheduled to speak to a nation- 
wide television audience tonight on the 
world crisis. Presumably, he will suggest 
what the American people can expect 
and what they must be prepared to do in 
the crucial period that lies ahead. 

Whatever sacrifices are needed, there 
is no doubt about the general determina- 
tion to make every contribution that may 
be necessary to demonstrate clearly and 
without equivocation that the free world 
will make no further concessions to the 
Kremlin’s unreasonable demands. On 
this question, America is firmly united. 
We are genuinely annoyed at the Soviet’s 
perennial call for the Western Powers to 
retreat further in order that godless 
communism may extend its sphere of 
domination ever further. 

A defense program requires enormous 
Federal expenditures. Under prevailing 
conditions, scientists and engineers must 
always have in development new weap- 
ons and mechanisms that make existing 
models obsolete. It has become a truism 
that an airplane, rocket, or other projec- 
tile may be outmoded before it comes off 
the production line. The public is aware 
of the cost of such progress. The tax- 
payer does not object to whatever ex- 
penditures that are necessary for na- 
tional safety. He has never failed to 
respond. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if keeping our faith 
and refusing to concede in Berlin re- 
quires an allout mobilization effort, we 
are ready to pay the bill. In the light 
of this anticipated financial burden, 
however, we resent more than ever the 
numerous unnecessary projects—both 
foreign and domestic—that are ever 
present for congressional consideration. 
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If the international situation is so 
critical as to require mounting appropri- 
ations for defense purposes, the admin- 
istration owes it to the people of this Na- 
tion to reexamine its other spending pro- 
grams and eliminate or reduce every 
nonessential project. 

Take the proposed Hanford electric 
generating facilities, for instance. The 
provision—wisely rejected by the 
House —to invest $95 million in gener- 
ating facilities has been reinstated in 
the Atomic Energy Commission au- 
thorization bill by the Senate. I am 
confident that my colleagues will again 
refuse to permit appropriations for this 
monstrous extravagance, but meanwhile 
the administration, under the pressure 
of its revitalized defense program, 
should voluntarily withdraw its an- 
nounced desire to go ahead with the 
Hanford power station. 

Now, under the popular philosophy of 
reckless Government spending without 
regard to indebtedness or responsibili- 
ties, $95 million is not considered a large 
sum by big bureaucrats. Let me tell 
you how a $95-million burden would af- 
fect the people who pay the taxes. If 
every man, woman and child in the 
seven largest communities in the con- 
gressional district which I represent 
were to pay $1,000 each to the Federal 
Government, the total amount would still 
not be enough to cover the initial cost 
of the Hanford electric generating proj- 
ect. I emphasize the word initial be- 
cause you know and I know that this $95 
million would shoot up over the 100 mil- 
lion mark very quickly after the project 
got started, and before you knew it you 
would be sending many more millions 
of good money after the bad used in the 
kickoff ceremonies. 

I ask my friends here today to take 
these figures and adapt them to your 
own districts. Add up the populations 
of some of your communities until you 
come to 95,000 and then visualize the 
Government’s taking away from every 
single citizen $1,000 to be used, not for 
settling the Berlin crisis, not for pulling 
Laos out of a hole, not for saving 1 
square foot of this earth from further 
communism encroachment, but for erec- 
tion of a powerplant out where you do 
not need additional power even for civil- 
ian requirements. Now I recognize that 
95,000 people are but a small percentage 
of the total populations of some of our 
metropolitan cities, but who here would 
be willing to take that large a segment 
of the people of New York or Philadel- 
phia or Chicago or points south and west 
and explain that 95,000 individuals, not 
households, must hand over $1,000 each 
to the Federal Government so that it 
may undertake another expensive bu- 
reaucratic masterpiece? 

For the information of my colleagues 
who are also fearful of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s attempts to take over pro- 
gressively larger shares of American 
business and industry, I refer you to a 
1952 Bureau of Reclamation publication 
entitled “Future Power Transmission of 
the West.” That booklet includes a 
map of what is described as a concept 
of a 500,000-volt power system. You 
will find that, even 9 years ago, the bu- 
reaucratic dream was to link generating 
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facilities from the Pacific coast to the 
Great Lakes and even down to the Gulf 
of Mexico in a vast grid work of lines 
that would make a commissar of power 
in the Kremlin look like a minor leaguer. 

We are building to challenge the to- 
talitarian state, not to imitate it. We 
do not need to use $95 million of U.S. 
Treasury funds to take over more of the 
responsibilities of private industry. 

The taxpayers in Pennsylvania resent 
the administration’s insistence on the 
Hanford generating facilities. We have 
an additional interest in defeating the 
proposal because it would present an- 
other impediment to our economy. Proj- 
ect Hanford represents a vicious disre- 
gard of the taxpaying public. It is com- 
pletely unrealistic at a time when em- 
phasis should be placed on national 
defense. It sets the pattern for further 
debilitation of the coal industry. 

If the administration has any regard 
for its pledges to assist coal areas, for 
its promises to cut unnecessary extrava- 
gances, and for its responsibility in mat- 
ters of national defense, the Hanford 
power project will be withdrawn forth- 
with. 


Need for Attention to Defense Role of 
Transportation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to present for the Recorp the fol- 
lowing editorial by Mr. Joseph C. Sche- 
leen, which appeared in the July 22, 1961, 
issue of the Traffic World magazine- 
This highlights, I believe, one of the very 
important needs for a census of trans- 
portation: 

ATTENTION TO DEFENSE ROLE OF 
‘TRANSPORTATION 


Can anyone speak more authoritatively 
about the role of the multifaceted trans- 
portation industry as a national defense 
instrumentality than the executives in the 
Federal Government who “live with“ na- 
tional preparedness problems every day, WBO 
are intimately familar with transportation 

nts as related to national security? 
The question can’t be answered seriously PY 
anything but an emphatic “No.” But there’ 
another question which we confess inability 
to answer: Why does advice from such GOY” 
ernment executives apparently go ed? 

Few people in the military establishment 
of the United States are as well qualified to 
speak about the relationship of the Nation’ 
carriers of passengers and freight to effective 
preparedness against any sudden attack on 
this country than the executive dierctor of 
the Military Traffic Management Agency: 
Maj. Gen. I. Sewell Morris. The opinions of 
Maj. Gen. John P. Doyle (U.S. Air Force: 
retired), former director of transportation 
of the Air Force, more recently staff director 
of the transportation study group which, 185 
January, issued for the Senate commerce 
committee a report on national transports- 
tion policy, likewise must command respect. 

Quoted and endorsed in the Doyle report 
were these observations, made in a report 
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issued in 1959 by the Kilday subcommittee 
of the House committee on armed services: 

“Transportation is unquestionably the 
most important industry in the world. You 
can no more operate a grocery store or a 
brewery than you can win a war without 
transportation. The picture that emerged 
from our hearings—on transportation cap- 
ability—was one of a plethora of outdated 
and outmoded equipment, deferred mainte- 
nance, inadequate highways, depressed earn- 
ings, claims of unfair tax regulations, 
favored treatment of one mode over another 
by subsidization, and the like, all of which 
reflected an unenviable state of suspended 
animation, detrimental to the economy and 
dangerous to the defense of the country.” 

In chapter 3 of part I of its transportation 
Policy report, the Doyle study group said: 
“We cannot escape the conclusions that our 
national transportation plant is not ready to 
a sneak attack; that unnecessary loss of 
equipment and crews can be expected from 
such attack and that such losses would com- 
Promise our early survival efforts. (In addi- 
tion, we believe that much potential ca- 
Pacity will be unnecessarily lost through in- 
decision and confusion in the initial stages 
of an emergency because of lack of adequate 
Planning and exercises, and that this loss 
Can be critical to our survival as a Nation.) 

er, we believe that this situation is 
Primarily the responsibility of government 
as a result of inadequtae executive and con- 
8ressional leadership in this area.” 

Depth of concern over problems incident 
to fostering of “the growth of a transpor- 
tation system that will be responsive and 
flexible to the demands of war” was expressed 
by General Morris, the MTMA director, in 
testimony he gave, July 19, in a hearing 
held by the subcommittee on census and 

ent statistics of the House com- 
mittee on post office and civil service, in 
Support of a census of transportation in 
1963. After asserting that it is in the area 
Of emergency planning that we have our 
Steatest concern with the lack of complete 
Statistical data,” General Morris specified 
Various respects in which currently avail- 
able transportation data were deficient or 
lacking, He summed up his plea to the sub- 
committee by saying that “America should 
Not continue to deny herself basic knowledge 
Of perhaps her most vital industry.” He 
Was referring, of course, to the transporta- 
tion industry. 5 

Tn the course of his testimony, General 
gorris informed the subcommittee about 

laudable—and urgently needed broad 
cooperatively undertaken by the 


+ the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization and the Department of De- 


one ability of the Nation's transport to per- 
eo General Morris said the conclusions 
ico study would be available early in 
“The information to be developed by 
— he said, “covers the rall, motor, air 
the water modes of transport and will iden- 
thay Passenger and freight equipment and 
Yaar Supporting facilities. The data also 
onan information on public warehousing 
te Ocean ships in ports. Information will 
peridareloped tor peak. low, and average 
wih of operation. What the NDTA study 
h answer are such pressing questions as 
Ow many of the 2,800 Pullman cars now in 
ann are in a given city, on a given 
a ‘ 
The revelation of need, from a defense 
pro point, for transportation data that the 
Posed census would develop should, 
the and of itself, suffice to persuade 
and Post office subcommittee on census 
— Statistics, and, through it, the appro- 
ate, th, committees of the House and Sen- 
that the public interest requires a trans- 
Portation census, There was support for the 
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quinquennial census proposal (authorized 
by law since 1948 but never financed by ap- 
propriations) from various sources, includ- 
ing the Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. On behalf of that agency, Charles 8. 
Brewton, assistant director for resources and 
production of the OCDM, testified that his 
agency required, but could not presently 
obtain, information about the size, strength, 
geographical location, concentration and 
present employment of the private carriage 
segment of the transportation system. 
with a large number of other 
citizens the conviction that inattentiveness 
to transportation needs in connection with 
national preparedness for an emergency 
would be disastrous, we are uneasy, at this 
moment, because of the fact that an Ex- 
ecutive order of the President, issued July 
20, reallocating civil defense responsibilities 
to the Secretary of Defense and others, 
makes no mention of transportation. That, 
coupled with the indication that the Presi- 
dent is “postponing” (reportedly until next 
year) his long-awaited transportation 
message to Congress, makes us fearful that 
White House planners are giving transporta- 
tion the old brushoff. We hope there will 
be developments in the very near future that 
will prove such fears to be unfounded. 


High Sheriff Michael W. Carroll, of 
Franklin County, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, local gov- 
ernment definitely is a driving force in 
our Nation today. Because of their in- 
herent closeness to the people they serve, 
the personalities of municipal or county 
Officials play a great part in the effec- 
tiveness of the job they perform. Es- 
sentially, men are the determining fac- 
tor in the strength of our local gov- 
ernments. One man whose character 
made him an ideal individual to suc- 
ceed in his job was Michael W. Carroll, 
high sheriff of Franklin County, Mass. 

Sheriff Carroll's career in county law 
enforcement began in 1911, and coy- 
ered all of the past 50 years. When 
elected high sheriff, it was with the 
nomination of both political parties, and 
he successfully maintained this respect 
which allowed him to run unopposed for 
two additional terms. 

The character of the man himself was 
the key to his success. At the time of 
his death, the following editorial in the 
Greenfield, Mass., Recorder-Gazette de- 
scribed him well and paid glowing tri- 
bute to his devotion to his career: 

AND GOODBYE 

A sheriff's duties may not consume so 
much time and attention as those of a State 
or city policeman, yet America has a far 
more vivid picture of the former. 

A western “hoss” opera wouldn't be much 
good without one. A drama about the old 
homestead consumed by its mortgage 
wouldn't, either. A sheriff with silver star 
on his chest and a widebrimmed felt hat is 


Tine as the image of Uncle Sam him- 
self. 


Franklin County's most distinguished 
sherif of recent year was Michael Carroll 
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of Millers Falls, Some years before him 
there was another from the same township 
by the name of Chenery. And while the 
services of a sheriff may not be quite in 
such great demand as they were in early 
days of the country, the right man in the 
position can make a name for himself. 

Sheriff Carroll was the right man. His 
death this week reminded all within these 
26 towns and beyond that few have taken 
their tasks more seriously. As a man chosen 
by the people to perform a difficult, strenu- 
ous, and often unpleasant task he responded 
with a purpose rarely equalled. He did it, 
in fact, for half a century. 

Sheriff Carroll first was appointed a dep- 
uty sheriff in 1911. Twenty-seven years 
later he became a special sheriff. By this 
time he had won the admiration and re- 
spect of virtually all deputy sheriffs as well 
as important figures In both major politi- 
cal parties. Each endorsed his petition for 
nomination and in subsequent years he had 
no difficulty in winning reelection. 

Carroll's popularity could be ascribed to 
the rare combination of personal severity 
and compassion. He was not one that any- 
one in his right mind would choose to ruffle. 
And by the same token he could be sur- 
prisingly gentle. He had a keen sense of 
human nature which helped sharpen his 
ability to hunt down a criminal. 

He also was always on the job. He be- 
came a familiar figure about the county 
courthouse and when his services were not 
required there he frequently was consulted 
on other matters of law and order. 

Success, perhaps, was due in part to the 
distinguished figure which he cut. A tall, 
erect, powerful man he appeared in virtual- 
ly every respect the typical American sheriff. 
In early like he had a shock of thick black 
hair. Later it turn to snowy white, yet dark 


~ light, he was the personification of jus- 
ce. 


Impacted School Areas Discharge Petition 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, for in- 
formation of our colleagues, the full 
text of H.R. 5349, calling for a 2-year ex- 
tension of the impacted school area 
legislation and for which a discharge 
petition, already signed by a number of 
the Members of this body, is now at the 
Clerk’s desk, is as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America tn Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 3 of the Act of September 23, 1950 
(Public Law 815, Eighty-first Congress) is 
amended by striking out 1961“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof 1963“. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended (1) by striking out “1961" 
each time it appears therein and 
in lieu thereof “1963", and (2) by striking 
out 840,000, 00“ and inserting in lieu 
thereof 880,000,000“. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1958-1959” 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1960-1961“. 

Src. 2. The Act of September 30, 1950 
(Public Law 874, Eighty-flirst Congress), is 
amended by striking out “1961” each time 
it appears in sections 2(a), 3(b), and 4(a) 
and inserting 1963“ in lieu thereof. 
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The Overfed Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I wish to include 
an address which I was privileged to 
deliver before two outstanding groups of 
business and professional men in my 
State, the Pulaski Heights Lions Club, 
of Little Rock, on Monday, July 24, 1961, 
and the Pine Bluff Rotary Club on Tues- 
day, July 25, 1961. 

The title of the address is “The Over- 
fed Federal Government”: 

THe Overrep FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
(By Hon. Date Atrorp, Member of Congress, 
Arkansas) 

I am sure that many of you, at some time 
in your lives, have seen what happens when 
an honest businessman goes bankrupt. At 
first the shock to his ego and to his posi- 
tion to the community render him almost 
helpless. Though he might have been very 
kind and considerate to those around him, 
his false friends quickly leave and his true 
friends are put under a big strain. Other 
businessmen are reluctant to deal with him 
because his credit is bad and his money 
tainted. He finds it hard to provide for his 
family and other responsibilities. One of 
the harsh facts of life is that money does 
not come easily and you cannot spend more 
than you make and not go broke. If it is 
an unhappy sight when a man goes bank- 
rupt, think how much worse it is when a 
whole country goes broke. 

If we were to paint the Devil with good- 
ness and say that everything the Federal 
Government spends our money for is good, 
it would still be true that the Government 
cannot afford to spend more than it earns. 
And if the Federal Government goes bank- 
rupt, then it cannot spend for anything— 
good or bad—and worst of all, we still would 
have to pay for the Federal bankruptcy. We 
might even have to pay to some country 
which is currently taking foreign aid from 
us. What are the chances for America go- 
ing broke? You can tell the health of any 
business or government by the size of its 
expenditures and debts. The debt of the 
Federal Government is about $300 billion. 
I'd like to do a little arithmetic. The Fed- 
eral Government each year takes in a gross 
revenue of not quite a hundred billion dol- 
lars. And from this gross revenue, the Gov- 
ernment deducts, for various trust funds 
and other funds established by law, enough 
to bring down the Federal income to about 
$75 billion. This means that if the Federal 
Government did not spend anything for 
the next 4 years, it would just barely pay 
its debt with its present income. This is 
quite a mortgage. 

How did we get so far in hock? We got 
into debt because of the size of Federal 
spending. How did the spending get big? 
Because the Federal Government is big—you 
might even say the Government is overfed. 
How do we get rid of big debts, big spending, 
and big government? The obvious answer 
is to accord more responsibility and power 
to the State governments, which originally 
got together and established the Federal 
Government, I mean that we should return 
to government by Constitution. 

On June 7, 1776, the Continental Congress 
of our American Colonies was in session in 
the State House in Philadelphia. This was 
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the climax of a long political conflict be- 
tween our forefathers and King George III 
of England. I do not propose to review here 
the long list of grievances affecting trade, 
taxes, invasion of legislative rights, usurpa- 
tion of power by controlled judges, military 
abuses and other displays of unbridled power 
in oppression of the people. Actual war had 
broken out, but the colonists still clung to 
the vain hope that the King would listen to 
reason and commonsense. A peaceful rep- 
resentative from the Colonies had been re- 
fused an audience, so the representatives of 
the Colonies heard Richard Henry Lee of 
Virginia read a resolution on June 7, 1776: 

“That these united Colonies are, and of 
right ought to be, free and independent 
States; that they are absolved from all al- 
legiance to the British crown; and that all 
political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, 
totally dissolved.” 

Then, on July 4, 1776, 185 years ago, a 
resolution drawn by a committee headed by 
Thomas Jefferson was adopted: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable rights, that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights, governments 
are instituted among men, deriving their 
just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

Oftentimes it does not occur to some ob- 
servers that such mental giants as Ben 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson had not 
failed to note that all men are not equal. 
That, of course, is obvious—the weak and 
the strong, tall and short, genius and the 
weak minded, rich and poor, Their mean- 
ing is perfectly clear—all men are created 
equal as far as being recognized by the 
Throne of Heaven—and all men are created 
equal before the law. Their meaning was to 
insure the freedom of the people and their 
safety by giving to government limited 
power and not the power to control. Their 
meaning was to preserve the freedom of the 
people from the government itself. The 
Federal Government was to have only such 
powers as were needed for national defense, 
coining money and regulating matters of 
concern between the States. However, to be 
sure that this Government could not build 
itself into a despot, as had been throughout 
history, they established three separate func- 
tionaries, ie. legislative, executive, and 
judicial. 

They knew that this system of government 
would be clumsy at times, but they preferred 
this to the danger of one with too much 
power, the power to oppress the people. 
Therefore, unlike any government in exist- 
ence, the Founders withheld from these 
agencies certain powers which were “re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the 
people.” It is imperative that we must never 
lose sight of the fact that this thing called 
government is an apparatus of power. The 
statement of John T. Flynn has never been 
more true than it Is at this present moment: 
“The historic struggle of man to be free has 
consisted in the effort to subdue the State.” 
He warned against “the highly organized 
Central Administration, armed with public 
funds and with the compulsive machinery of 
the government.” 

It is obvious to all students of history that 
the early American patriots distrusted the 
Federal Government which they, themselves, 
brought into existence. Why was this so? 
The Founders of our Republic were both 
statesmen and historians and they knew that 
prior to that time every government in his- 
tory had eventually turned its power against 
its-own people, confiscating their property, 
imprisoning them without trial by jury, and 
making a mockery of the dignity of man. 
That fact was true without exception and 
without regard to how the leaders came to 
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power. Therefore, the reason our Founders 
were afraid is that the power of government 
is always a dangerous weapon in any hands. 
When their task of forming a Republic under 
the Constitution was completed, Gladstone 
stated that the delegates had produced “the 
most wonderful work ever struck at a given 
time by the brain and purpose of man.” As 
Franklin left the Convention Hall someone 
asked what kind of government they had 
formed. He answered: “A republic—if we 
can keep it so.” 

If we can keep it so. That is the duty of 
every American patriot today, because today 
we are seeing our freedoms vanish bit by 
bit and to the close observer of the body 
politic our liberties seem to be falling away 
at a gallop. The Bill of Rights still exists 
on paper, but we must awaken other Ameri- 
cans for the spirit that caused it to be 
written seems to be disappearing. When 
that American spirit is gone, the words will 
be nothing and the internationalist planners 
will have won their victory through our own 
complacency and our own greeds of special 
interests and our seeming desire for govern- 
ment-guaranteed “compulsory security.” 

No single individual is to blame and no 
single American political party is to blame. 
Too few of us seem to have the desire to 
keep Government out of our business and 
out of our personal affairs. We want free- 
dom, but we ask for price controls and we 
demand more and more Government hous- 
ing and Government employment and Gov- 
ernment planning in urban affairs and Gov- 
ernment planning in agricultural affairs- 
We complain about taxes, but we have re- 
turned to office men who sent $100 billion 
(I said $100 billion) of our tax money int? 
foreign lands in recent years, in many in- 
stances undergirding governments com- 
pletely alien to our Founding Fathers’ phi- 
losophy of government, by undergirding an 
aiding Socialist powers that will devour us 
and our system of free enterprise just as 
definitely as they claim they will—unless we 
stand as firm in our convictions as our 
Founding Fathers did 185 years ago. 


How has this creeping socialism become 
so much a part of this great Republic? Dur- 
ing the great depression of the thirties we 
gave up many of our freedoms tem y 
in emergency procedures—but after being 
on the road to recovery, we never regained 
many of the freedoms. Then, we fought * 
great war in World War II and participa 
in the great deceptive debacle known as 
Korean police actlon—and these two hol0- 
causts cost us further centralization of po 
that was relinquished to Washington temp?” 
rarily. However, these emergency * 
tions and emergency bureaus and emergency 
taxes have been propelled by one 
tration after another and by both majo 
political parties into perpetual planning an 
regulation—and now the Government which 
is supposed to be our servant is now runn iy. 
our lives. And what is worse, this centra s 
ized, paternalistic planning is changing Ha 
character of some of our people just as th 
Socialists had planned for us. I mainte 
that this country was not built by men to 
women who leaned on the Government of 
take care of them. It was built by people 
courage and daring, people * 
ambition who threw off the shackles of oy 
ernment to breathe the free air of the Ner 
World and blaze new trails fully 
that there was no security in being a plone 
and no security when people are determine 
to be independent. This dogged dete the 
tion or backbone or self-reliance of the 
early American, call it what you will, was the 
quality that caused America to MY 
heights of greatness as a world power. us 
fellow Americans, the time has come for nts 
to reassert our rights, our inalienable rig 
to become again the kind of people that * 
duced the greatest industrial and agrie 
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tural Nation on earth in less than 200 years 
by following the policy that “he who does 
not work does not eat.” 

I have often been referred to as a crusader, 
and if that be true, I must say to you in all 
candor that it is not just a crusade against 
socialism and communism. It is a crusade 
for enforcement of the Constitution. It is a 
miltant crusade for the free enterprise and 
local self-government distinctive way of life 
that was the true spirit of "76 as opposed 
to the “socialism of the sixties.” 

Socialism has been defined as government- 
&l ownership or control of the means of pro- 
duction, An communism, as any student of 
Political science knows, is the same as this 
definition. Karl Marx labeled himself a 
Socialist. After the Communist revolution, 
Russia was named the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. The invasion of communism 
and/or socialism in the United States is evi- 
denced by the marked increase in govern- 
Ment controls and government ownership of 
Wealth especially since the early thirties. We 
do not name these controls and new powers 
Over us, but they do fall into the category 
Of the definition of socialism, the ownership 
or control of the means of production.” 

Frankly, I do not fear a thermonuclear war 
as much as I fear the concept of the declara- 

of an emegency by our Federal Govern- 
Ment again and again so that through the 
emergency powers concept the people are 
relieved of the responsibility for their own 
Welfare and deprived of their freedom of 
Choice and deprived of their freedom of 
Speech and deprived of their right of regress 
Of powers to the Federal Government. 
Whether the concept of assumption of emer- 
geney powers by the Executive is in good 
faith or whether it is a conspiratorial quest 
tor the ingrease of national power, the end 
Tesult is the same—a dictatorship from 
Ww mn. All of us are aware of the 
Military threat to our Nation, and if we are 
Attacked, we will fight back regardless of the 
Cost. But too few of us understand the in- 
sidious process whereby our own laws and 
Our own Government can be used to destroy 
dur own liberties from within just as surely 
as if we were overpowered by a foreign mili- 
force. The father of the Constitution 
and the fourth President, James Madison, de- 
oped the most dreaded enemy of liberty as 
Ollows: 
see all the enemies to public liberty war is, 
, the most to be dreaded, because it 
and develops the germ of every 
War is the parent of armies; from 


ments for bringing the many under the dom- 
ination of the few. In rare too, the discre- 
ita ing Power of the Executive is extended; 
and ‘uence in dealing out offices, honors, 

emoluments is multiplied; and all the 
teang i seducing the minds, are added to 


No na 


ha 
Tevoly ve seen that the first step in the 


the by the working class is to raise 
letariat to 
class: to oa the position of the ruling 


the battle of democracy. The 
— Will use its political supremacy to 
Beolate 7 degrees, all capital from the bour- 
duction © centralize all instruments of pro- 

in the hands of the State. These 


countries, the following will be 
Pretty generally applicable: 


1. Abol s 
Plication tion of property in land and ap- 
Poses, 


2. 
tax. A heavy progressive or graduated income 
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3. Abolition of all right of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of the property of all emi- 
grants and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of 
the State, by means of a national bank with 
State capital and an exclusive monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the means of com- 
munication and transport in the hands of 
the State. 

7. Extension of factories and instruments 
of production owned by the State; the bring- 
ing into cultivation of waste lands, and the 
improvement of the soil generally in accord- 
ance with a common plan. 

8. Equal liability of all to labor. Estab- 
lishment of industrial armies, especially for 
agriculture, et cetera, et cetera. 

Then, in the United States in the early 
part of the 1950’s a former leader of the 
Communist Party in America, Earl Browder, 
discussed the American trend toward com- 
munism: 

“State capitalism leaped forward to a new 
high point in America in the decade 1939-49. 
State capitalism, in substance if not in for- 
mal aspects, has progressed farther in Amer- 
ica than in Great Britain under the labor 
government, despite its nationalization of 
certain industries, which is a formal stage 
not yet reached in America; the actual, sub- 
stantial concentration of the guiding reins 
of national economy in governmental hands 
is probably on a higher level in the United 
States.” 

But, alas, Americans are shocked today 
to realize that there are individuals in high 
places who are working, striving, schem- 
ing and crusading not for sociailsm per se, 
but feigning an attack against communism. 
These individuals and groups of individuals 
are leading this Republic right into the 
enemy’s net under the guise of fighting the 
enemy. Now, you say, how can such a par- 
adox be possible? The answer may be par- 
tially found in a unique little volume 
prepared by 13 foreign policy research cen- 
ters entitled “Strategy for the Sixties.” 
These studies, including one by the staff of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
were prepared for the U.S. Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. Included among the 
groups making these studies, other than 
the staff of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee are the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations, Inc.: Program of African Studies, 
Northwestern University; Center for Inter- 
national Affairs, Harvard University; a 
Harvard-Columbia Research Group under 
the ddministration of Columbia University; 
MIT; and others. This amazing little book 
is packed with recommendations promoting 
the world-government internationalist line. 
To sample a few of these perfidious pearls, 
for example, on page 5 under the title 
“Economic Assistance Policy,” we find the 
following recommendations: “It is, there- 
fore, vital that the United States operate 
its economic assistance program (foreign 
aid) first to establish the principle that aid 
to underdeveloped countries will be given 
continuously for the foreseeable future.” 
On the same we find overtones from 
the Marxist theory in the following quote: 
“The MIT Maxwell (Syracuse University), 
and Northwestern studies urge that the 
United States strongly support land reform 
programs. What do they mean by land re- 
form? 

On page 147 of the study made by MIT 
under the heading, “Assistance to Land Re- 
form,” it states: 

“American influence can be only mar- 
ginal in this critical area but United States 
should not neglect any opportunity to pro- 
mote reform. (a) United States should 
strongly back land reform efforts with tech- 
nical and capital assistance where a Govern- 
ment takes the lead in land reform. (b) 
United States should use its influence to 
interest large landowners in modernization 
process and consider giving financial as- 
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sistance to governments wishing to buy out 
large landowning interests for purpose of 
land reform.” 

Anyone knowledgeable in the field 
of international socialism knows that the 
program of land reform was one of the 
first things instituted after the Bolshevik 
Communist revolution in Russia. Russia's 


land reform constituted taking the land 


away from the big landowners and putting 
control of it in the Communist Party's 
hands. Is it not fair to observe that the 
recommendation to the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee may be different in the 
means, but the end result is the same— 
Government control of the ownership of 
land. On page 18 this report recommends 
that America should investigate the possibili- 
ties of “normalizing the relations with Com- 
munist China,” although it does say we 
must do it slowly. On page 28 it is recom- 
mended that the United Nations (to which 
the United States contributes far more 
than any nation in the world) should “de- 
velop a permanent mobile military force 
for dealing with local trouble spots.“ A 
disciple of States rights can immediately 
see that Montgomery, Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Jackson, or Little Rock might well 
be intended along with the Congo when 
one studies their recommendations on 
Africa. . 

Under the title “Multilateral Instruments” 
it is recommended that this Nation be sub- 
servient to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. This obviously means repeal of the 
Connally amendment from the United Na- 
tions Charter which was ratified by the 
Senate. Such action on our part (United 
States) would mean the end of sovereignty 
for our country as well as for the States 
and our people under our Constitution. 
There is a recommendation on 
control of armaments, as follows: “Nego- 
tiate on these problems perhaps directly 
with the U.S.S.R. in secret but not neglect- 
ing consultations with our major allies.” 
This study prepared for the U.S. Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is filled with 
such startling proposals and the one from 
the study by the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions is no exception: “The United States 
must strive to build a new International 
Order” including the recommendation of 
international cooperation with “states 
labeling themselves as Socialist," and sug- 
gests further that the U.S. policy is de- 
ficient because of the “U.S. Constitution's 
division of foreign policy responsibility be- 
tween the executive and legislative branches 
of Government,” and the “Constitution's 
inflexibility.” Yes, George Washington sure- 
ly would have gone into a rage if any of his 
contemporaries had even hinted at such pro- 
posals. The immortal words of the father 
of our country, President Washington, in 
his farewell address ring even louder today 
midst the silly symphony of globalism. His 
words are these: 

“The great rule of conduct for us, in re- 
gard to foreign nations, is, in extending our 
commercial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engagements, 
let them be fulfilled with perfect good faith. 
Here let us stop.” 

Our Nation until the thirties was differ- 
ent from any nation on earth. This Nation 
was different in that it was operated by the 
people themselves. Jefferson said that this 
was to be a great experiment which would 
determine for all time whether or not “men 
may be trusted to govern themselves with- 
out a master.” He predicted future happi- 
ness for Americans “if we can prevent the 
government from wasting the labors of the 
people under the pretense of taking care of 
them.” Our Fathers were well 
aware that individual freedom and personal 
responsibility for one’s own welfare are equal 
and inseparable parts of the same truth. 
When personal responsibility and personal 
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incentive are lost, whether by force or by 
voluntary act, Individual freedom does not 
long endure. 

There is a definite trend on all sides to 
be international in flavor—to forget the 
basic principles upon which this country 
has risen to greatness. We achieved our 
high position in world affairs; we acquired 
our position of prominence by rigorous at- 
tention to our domestic affairs and by the 
‘preservation of the principles of free enter- 
prise and local self-government. We did 
not do it by letting international planners 
and daydreamers siphon off our money as 
though the supply was endless. 

According to my colleague, the Honorable 
Orro Pass MAN, of Louisiana, an acknowl- 
edged expert in the field of foreign aid, the 
most significant lobby pressure is for, not 
against, foreign aid. It comes, said Con- 

PassMANn, from “the 43,000 em- 
ployees and 10,000 trainees of the mutual 
security program scattered in 76 nations of 
the world; the White House; the State De- 
partment; the Defense Department; scores 
of large manufacturers who profit from the 
program; church organizations; much of 
the press and radio; and literally hundreds 
of other organizations which have been mis- 
informed.” 

I say we should halt this senseless, appar- 
ently endless, giveaway around the globe 
and return some of these dollars to the 
pockets of the taxpayers in the form of real 
tax relief. Or, barring that, we should so 
deploy our Regular Army, Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine defense forces in the most stra- 
tegic positions protecting this Nation from 
Alaska to Florida and from Puerto Rico to 
Hawall utilizing the money we are now giv- 
ing away in equipping our own forces with 
the most modern and scientific weapons 
possible. If we do this, then we will not 
give the centralized government in Wash- 
ington the opportunity to further stifle our 
liberties under the guise of a partial draft 
of our manpower. We have the manpower 
and the money and the know-how to resist 
the enemy without partial mobilization, but 
if part of our men are to be mobilized, then 
I think it only fair that the whole Nation 
be mobilized in an all-out effort. The 
Cuban fiasco following the ignominious 
striking of our flag in the Canal Zone, had 
caused the United States to lose face more 
than any other episode in modern times. 
And it could have been handled so simply 
if the powers that be in Washington had 
not forgotten that more than a century ago 
we adopted a policy that has been proven 
by the test of time. I refer, of course, to 
the Monroe Doctrine. We should have 
stood firm at Panama and at Cuba and we 
would not now be faced with the threat of 
the Soviets at every turn. Americans are 
not soft on communism, only some of the 
politicians in Washington. 

We have the showdown looming in Berlin. 
And it is largely the result of the daylight- 
to-darkness trend of events in Berlin itself. 
On the Western side, for example, there is 
joy and exuberance and prosperity almost 
unknown in the German nation. People 
are at work, earning good salaries; going 
about their dally tasks with an almost care- 
free gayness. This was done through the 
private enterprise or capitalistic system of 
doing business. And did you know that the 
leaders of the West German Government 
repudiated a recommendation by the top 
economic adviser of the present U.S. admin- 
istration? By contrast, on the East Berlin 
side, there is grim starkness. The streets 
are empty and deserted. Bomb-wrecked 
buildings still stand in ruins. There are no 
autos, only poverty and the miserable im- 
print of the socialist dictator's htel. Yes, 
there can be no wonder why the crisis exists 
as it does today in Berlin. The free enter- 
prise system of the Western World is show- 
ing up the socialist system of the Eastern 
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World and the Communists just can't take 
it any longer. But I seriously doubt that 
they will force this issue to the point of war, 
for they realize that all-out war means the 
destruction of their nation. 

Rather do I think the Communists are 
going to persist in their campaign to infil- 
trate this Nation and attempt to undermine 
our Government by pushing for the gradual 
socialization of our processes. However, at 
the present time the socialization seems more 
than gradual to me. I think ft is in this 
field that our greatest danger lies, the high 
placed positions of Fabian and Keynesian 
socialists in our governmental hierarchy. Oh, 
yes; I know it is easy to point the finger 
at those who disagree with us and cry “pink.” 
But it is also just as easy for us to sit idly 
by and see the fall of the American Republic. 
I have great confidence in the ability of the 
American people to make proper decisions 
when they have the proper information. So 
I charge you to inform yourselves of the 
things that are going on about you. Then 
make your wishes known in the proper places. 
It is not too late for an alert and aroused 
America to halt the dangerous trend in which 
we are drifting. It is not too late for aroused 
Americans to take necessary action to safe- 
guard the preservation of our way of life 
and our free enterprise system. I am per- 
suaded that everywhere there are loyal, cou- 
rageous Americans who are ready to take 
up the battle to save this country and 
keep it preserved for posterity. I urge each 
and everyone of you to joint other Americans 
in the fight. We can win. It is not too late. 

So; much has been said recently about our 
military leaders being a part of the political 
rightwing, that I think it well for all Ameri- 
cans to reflect that the leftwing element in 
this country stands for more Government 
control and more Government ownership or 
socialism and that the rightwing, whether 
military or otherwise, is speaking out to 
revitalize American character and patriotism 
and conservative principles to repudiate 
socialism-communism and its world govern- 
ment. 

My friends, I leave you with this thought: 

The American eagle cannot fly on two left 
wings. 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare News Release Concerning 
Competitive Awards in the Maritime 
Sanitation Field 
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HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
news release issued by Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare a few 
days ago deserves wider attention than 
it received. 

It concerns the annual competition for 
awards made by the U.S. Public Health 
Service in the maritime sanitation field. 

I ask unanimous consent that the de- 
partmental news release be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT or HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE News RELEASE 

Secretary Abraham Ribicoff of the U.S. 

Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 


July 26 


fare today awarded the Public Health Serv- 
ice Special Citation for Excellence in Sani- 
tation to the Ore Navigation Corp. and the 
Calmar Steamship Corp., both of New York 
City. The citations were presented to Rob- 
ert J. Jurgen, president of both companies, 
at a ceremony in the Secretary's office at 
2:30 p.m. 

The award has been earned by the Ore 
Navigation Corp. for the fifth consecutive 
year. The Calmar Steamship Corp. is being 
cited for the fourth consecutive year. The 
special citations, which are signed by Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, were awarded because 
each of the nine vessels operated by the Ore 
Navigation Corp. and the eight vessels op- 
erated by the Calmar Steamship Corp. 
achieved a rating of 95 out of a possible 100 
or better on official PHS inspections during 
1960. 

The ships are inspected on 166 separate 
items of sanitation. A high rating means 
that the vessels maintain safe water sup- 
plies and sewage disposal systems; prepare, 
serve, and store food in safe and sanitary 
ways; are free of rats and insects; and in 
general maintain high standards of cleanli- 
ness throughout the ship. 

The program of awards, which has been 
in operation for about 10 years, involves 
periodic inspection of the vessels by Public 
Health Service officers. 

Both companies are subsidiaries of the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. Ore Navigation ves- 
sels carry iron ore from South American 
ports to plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
in the United States; Calmar ships carry 
semifinished steel from east coast plants of 
Bethlehem to west coast ports and return 
loaded with lumber, 

Present at the award ceremony, besides 
Mr. Jurgen, were U.S. Senator Benjamin A. 
Smith II, of Massachusetts; Adm, A. C. Rich- 
mond, Commandant, U.S. Coast Guard; Dr. 
Luther L. Terry, Surgeon General, U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service; Charles L. Groom, execu- 
tive vice president, Calmar Steamship Corp.. 
and Ore Navigation Corp.; Peter Flecken- 
stein, vice president, Calmar Steamship 
Corp.; Jack D. Kerry, vice president, Ore 
Steamship Corp.; and other officials of the 
Public Health Service. 


Charles Luna, Assistant to the President 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, Speaks Out Against Railroad 
Mergers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT ZELENKO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ZELENKO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
8, 1961, there was a 1 day conference for 
railroad union members at the Institute 
of Industrial Relations of the University 
of California at Berkeley, Calif. 

At that time, Mr. Charles Luna, as- 
sistant to the president of the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, delivered a 
most significant address entitled “The 
Flabby Giant.” The subject of the talk 
was to point up the dangers of railroad 
mergers. The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
friends, I grew up in a small town. Like 
all the boys there, I was loaded with vitality 
and energy, and one of the best ways to use 
that energy was going to the circus. 
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Each year a traveling circus came to town, 
and we went to see the show every time. 

One of the most popular parts of the circus 
With us boys was always the freak show. 

I will never forget one of the men I saw 
at a freak show in those early years—he was 
a huge man, billed as the giant. He was 
Over 7 feet tall. 

A big frame, tremendous hands and feet, 
he had all the features that you would think 
would make him a big, powerful man. But 
he didn't do anything, he just stood there 
and let the people look at him. His arms 
and legs were flabby and soft looking. 

He was the saddest looking man in the 
show, and he looked unhappy, like a man 
Who had tried and tried, but had always been 
defeated. 

When I put my mind to the task of ad- 
dressing this group on the problems of rail- 
Toad mergers today, that picture came back 
to my mind, sharp and real, the flabby giant. 

That is what the merger movement would 
Create, if we let our public agencies permit 
the proposed mergers to go through—a series 
Of superrailroads—an industry of flabby 
Giants, with all of the natural features for 
Strength and power, but with none of the 
neee or drive necessary to use that 

wer 


Because, in merging into a number of big 
Tailroads, the railroads of the Nation will 
lose a vital spark to succeed—and that spark 

the competitive drive we now have with 
Many carriers competing for business. 

What is the drive for mergers? What is 
the aim of the financiers who want mergers? 

Well, the question answers itself. Fin- 
anclers want money, and more money; they 
Want profits; and the less effort spent to get 
Profit, the more there is left for the manip- 
ulators and investors. 

There is no effort to strengthen weak lines, 
to extend Service by combining weak rall- 
Toads with strong railroads. No, the effort 
is to combine strong railroads, competitive 
railroads, to reduce overhead and cost of 
equipment, maintenance, and employees, 
With the hope that the volume of business 

move over the merged system with 
Sreatly-reduced personnel and tracks. 
is a denial of the basic reason for 
Which the Government gave franchises to 
the railroads, the convenience and necessity 
Of the public. 
move to merge is contrary to the basic 
Policy of our economy, the concept of eco- 
nomie growth. If our economy does not 
Continue to grow rapidly, this Nation will be 
trouble. Everything the Government can 
everything labor can do, everything man- 
agement can do, should be done to encourage 
this growth. Our survival as a nation de- 
Pends on this growth. 
is the best time to be in the trans- 
Portation business—especially in the railroad 
os of it, where they have the lowest cost 
actor of any competing industry. 

On anything over 100 miles, the trucks are 
Substantially more expensive than the rails. 

t any industry worth serving is located 
it trackage. As a matter of fact, 
the dulres some sort of negative genius on 

© part of management to make the business 
Seem like such a failure. 
= How that negative genius works is evi- 
8 trom the way management decided to 
at its most valuable asset, an experienced 
and loyal work force. When the high finan- 
cial circles decided they could make more 
money by reducing employment on the rail- 
Boe they kicked of what has become 
% wn as the most vicious campaign against 
ot ou of American workers in the history 
Modern labor: the so-called featherbed 
Wanpalgn. Right now, a commission in 
le ington is trying to iron out the prob- 
created by these false charges. 
me t negative genius also avoided improve- 
‘tenes to compete in today’s world where 
e is money. Passenger business was lost. 
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Freight business was lost, because the rail- 
roads forgot that time is money. Service is 
based on speed. That doesn't mean holding 
up a shipper's freight until 100 or 200 cars 
are made up for a train, as the railroads 
often do. 

Gentlemen, the plain truth is that the 
railroad industry has a pretty good recipe 
for success today and I am going to spend 
most of my time here exposing some in- 
gredients which management has added to 
this recipe to make it appear a mess. And 
I think I can explain to you why manage- 
ment has bent this negative genius to the 
task of creating an industry of flabby giants. 

Mergers are not in the public interest ex- 
cept as the only alternative to total col- 
lapse of railroad service. The only people 
who benefit from mergers are the speculators. 
A few of the worst results from consolida- 
tion can be cited: 

1. The monopoly position created by 
merger eliminates the incentive for improv- 
ing service. The elimination of competition 
results in an increase in cost to the con- 
sumer. 

2. Mergers bring about reduction in em- 
ployment. More than 50,000 railroad jobs 
are now in danger of being lost, and it has 
been estimated that the effect of mergers 
now in the blueprint stage would result in 
a loss of a total of 200,000 railroad jobs. 

This increase in unemployment doesn't 
end with the railroad industry—depressed 
areas are created by removal of railroad op- 
erations; depressed communities are cre- 
ated, and many communities are wiped out. 
An atmosphere of fear and mistrust is cre- 
ated against the carrier in the minds of the 
employees, the public, and the shippers of 
the area. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the loss of 100 railroad jobs to a 
given community amounts to $600,200 per 
year. ° 

Another great loss, perhaps the greatest 
loss as a result of mergers, would be the de- 
struction of a vital tool of national defense, 
the army of skilled railroad workers of this 
Nation who have performed a most vital task 
in past national emergencies, particularly 
during wartime. Mergers would wipe out 
this army of skilled employees, and kill the 
replacement field. After all, how many 
young people will enter the railroad fleld 
after mergers have cut the industry down to 
bare levels of existence? 

3. Elimination of competition permits the 
industrial giants who use the railroads—and 
hold representation at the director's table 
to insist on rate policies designed to dis- 
courage competitors, rather than produce 
maximum income for the railroad. 

4. Mergers can have a disastrous effect on 
weak lines and on small railroads serving 
key areas. For example, the Milwaukee Road 
is threatened by the proposed merger of the 
Great Northern and the Northern Pacific. 
As things now stand, the Milwaukee com- 
petes successfully with these two carriers in 
hauling traffic from the Midwest to the Far 
West, and throughout the Northwest terri- 
tory. Combining the two giants in the 
Northwest, the Great Northern and the 
Northern Pacific will squeeze the Milwaukee 
in the middle, since the two will be able to 
eliminate competition between major cities 
and eliminate present interchange costs, 
while the Milwaukee Road cannot compete 
against the merged roads. Already it is 
difficult for the Milwaukee to compete, since 
it stops short of major terminals in the Far 
West. 

The encouraging of mergers as a matter of 
policy is predicated on the assumption that 
the mergers are desirable alternatives to 
bankruptcy. For some reason or other, 
bankruptcy has become synonymous with 
termination of service in the minds of the 
lay public. As far as the general public is 
concerned, bankruptcy can frequently mean 
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an improvement in service. There are many 
railroads who have taken advantage of the 
special provisions of the Federal bankruptcy 
laws available to the railroads and who have 
emerged from these proc with a 
sound financial structure and who have, 
throughout their entire period in receiver- 
ship, given excellent service to the public, 
have improved their facilities, and who made 
more money when operated by court-ap- 
pointed trustees than other comparable rail- 
roads were able to achieve during the same 
period with their old management. So the 
bankruptcy courts really are not the end of 
the line, nor the worst alternatives in the 
world from the standpoint of the transpor- 
tation system. Many more tracks have been 
lifted as a result of voluntary action on the 
part of management than were ever lifted 
because of bankruptcy. People should bear 
in mind that bankruptcy in the railroad in- 
dustry really means financial reorganiza- 
tion and not the suspension of operations. 

Concededly, as in every industry, there are 
a few marginal carriers who are in bad shape 
and who could benefit by a streamlining of 
their financial structure and a reduction of 
their funded indebtedness. 

The great preponderance of railroad com- 
panies in the United States today are profit- 
able business ventures with the capacity for 
giving to their stockholders a far greater 
return on their investment than they do. 
Let us take, for example, one of the great 
giants of the railroad industry—the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Co. 

In 1959 this railroad reported to its stock- 
holders that its net income was $7,267,135, 
and it distributed $3,291,939, to its stock- 
holders. Now this is pretty slim pickings 
for the owners of a railroad the size of the 
Pennsylvania with the tremendous capital 
investment that it represents, and it sure 
makes railroading seem like an unprofitable 
business when even the greatest come up 
with a return like that. We don’t have to 
pass the hat for the Pennsylvania. In addi- 
tion to the net income they reported of $7 
million, there was a little item of over $53 
million charged to depreciation, and they re- 
duced their working capital by over $6 mil- 
lion. These two bookkeeping items alone 
would have added another $5914 million to 
their income. 

A lot of light would be cast on the true 
financial structure of the railroads if we 
could go back to fundamental truths in ac- 
counting. It used to be that if you bought 
something for a nickel and sold it for 10 
cents you had a 6-cent profit. I guess if you 
use ICC accounting practices that transac- 
tion would have cost you a quarter. 

But the trouble isn’t only in the book- 
keeping. These railroads belong to various 
trade associations, many of which you folks 
never heard of. The Pennsylvania Railroad, 
for example, belongs to the Association of 
American Railroads, the Associated Railroads 
of New Jersey, the Associated Railroads of 
Pennsylvania, the Associated Railways of In- 
diana, the Association of Western Railways, 
the Bureau of Information of the Eastern 
Railways, the Chicago Railroad Freight Col- 
lection Association, the Commerce Law Com- 
mittee, the Eastern Carriers Conference 
Committee, the Eastern Committee for the 
National Railroad Adjustment Board, the 
Eastern Demurrage and Storage Bureau, the 
Eastern Railroad Presidents Conference, the 
Illinois Freight Association, the Illinois 
Railroad Association, the Legal Committee 
for Indiana Railroads, the Michigan Rail- 
roads Association, the National Coal Policy 
Conference, the New York State Association 
of Railroads, the Official Classification Com- 
mittee, the Ohio Railroad Association, the 
Ore and Coal Exchange, the Southeastern 
Railroads Associated Bureaus, the Special 
Transportation Committee, the Traffic Ex- 
ecutives Association, Eastern Railroads, the 
Virginia Railway Association, and so forth. 
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Now, each of these associations levy as- 
sessments based usually on gross revenue. 
The railroads are authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and do treat 
these assessments as though they were ex- 
penses for operating the railroad. They are 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as payments for services rendered 
by other than employees. They are treated 
just like legal expenses, accounting expenses, 
consultants fees, advertising, and the like. 
To the extent that the railroads are the sole 
members of these associations, they can raise 
their assessments as they see fit. When they 
raise their assessments they reduce the net 
income of all of the railroads that belong 
to the association, and increase the fund 
available for calling the attention of the 
public and interested parties to their sad 
financial plight. .The railroads have been 
getting away with this neat little trick for 
years. These various associations that I read 
off to you, to which the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road belongs, received more in that year of 
1959 than the stockholders did in dividends. 
That particular year these various associa- 
tions received $3,328,896, as compared with 
$3,291,939 paid in dividends. _The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad paid out in these assessments 
an amount equivalent to almost half of its 
entire net income. 

Once these assessments get into the hands 
of the associations they are effectively si- 
phoned off out of the railroad industry for 
all practical purposes. No reports are ren- 
dered to the ICC as to how these funds are 
used. Oh, there are some joint activities 
carried on by the railroads in concert with 
one another that I suppose could charitably 
be described as productive, but the vast pre- 
ponderance of that money could well be used 
either to increase stockholders’ dividends or 
to pay off bank indebtedness, or improve 
service. How much money is thus siphoned 
out of the railroad transportation system 
each year? I’m sure that if I were to say 
at least $50 million on an average the rail- 
Toads would be quick to agree. An addi- 
tional $50 million would be attractive addi- 
tion to the net income of the American rail- 
roads each year. 

The real hazard, however, is in the device 
that is available to the railroads acting in 
concert, to paint the kind of picture most 
suitable to their public relations depart- 
ments, We have no objections to the rall- 
roads spending moneys on advertising and 
on public relations which serve a construc- 
tive p and are designed to attract 
additional revenues to the railroads. We do 
say it is wrong, however, for the railroads 
to spend millions of dollars each year on 
public relations activities designed to call 
the attention of the public to their sad eco- 
nomic plight. The AAR plunked down al- 
most $1 million for just seven ads designed 
to tell the world that they didn't like the 
agreements that they had made with their 
employees. 

Just recently, the railroads were able to 
scrape together and ship out of the country 
to a foreign bank over $5,800,000, which they 
deposited as a kind of reserve fund with 
which to fight their employees on collective 

, and I have not mentioned the 
millions of dollars in lawyers’ fees that the 
railroads have spent and are spending in 
investigating mergers, fighting mergers, 
fighting their employees and, in general, on 
everything but good, honest-to-God rail- 
roading 


As you probably know, there is a Presi- 
dential commission investigating the work 
rules situation in the railroad industry. 
Unfortunately, the scope of inquiry there is 
limited to allegedly wasteful work practices 
of employees, 

A resolution was introduced in the Senate 
by Senator HUMPHREY on May 19, 1961, re- 
questing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to proceed slowly in the approval of 
these mergers. At that time Mr. Macnu- 
SON, chairman of the Committee on Com- 
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merce, advised the Senate that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission would not 
make any final decisions in these matters 
for at least 14 to 18 months. 

It is hoped that in the interim Congress 
will institute a study to review the problems 
arising from the railroad merger movement. 
I am confident that an objective study will 
disclose, among other things, that over the 
years the railroads have developed a tech- 
nique that, for want of a better term, could 
be called “look badding.” “Look badding” 
is a refinement of managerial featherbed- 
ding, in which managerial genius expends 
substantial sums of money to find ways and 
means of making business look bad. Suc- 
cess does not begin with confession of fail- 
ure and inadequacy. 

The railroads can find success in today’s 
industrial world—but not by charging 
their employees with “featherbedding,” 
when their employees do more work per 
man-hour than ever before in the history 
of railroading; they cannot find success by 
claiming to be poor, when actually, they are 
well off in both finances and equipment. 

Success comes only with offering to the 
shipping and traveling public what it needs 
to exist in today’s business world. 

I am getting tired of hearing the tale of 
woe we have been hearing, when the facts 
of the matter show only a lack of managerial 
capacity to succeed by changing with the 
times. 

The airlines don't fly Ford trimotor planes 
anymore; their equipment changes from 
decade to decade; their schedules change 
yearly to meet increasing demands of the 
traveling and shipping public. 

The railroads show little inclination to 
redesign equipment or schedules to meet 
today’s needs, That's the answer to the 
problem of railroading. Get to work and de- 
sign a blueprint for today. Keep up with 
the changing needs of business, for a blue- 
print for today will put them on the track 
to tomorrow, and once on that track, no one 
will catch them—not the trucks, not the 
airlines, not any competitor, because the 
rallroads have the best transportation plant 
of all, bar none. 


Middle East Rocketry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to offer a worthy editorial that 
appeared in the Jewish Chronicle of 
London, July 14, 1961, concerning the 
catapulting of a rocket by Israel. 

The editorial follows: 

Mbp East ROCKETRY 


Israel's success in launching a weather- 
probe rocket was both a considerable achieve- 
ment for a small country and a modest but 
genuine contribution to the sum of man- 
kind's scientific and technical knowledge. It 
deserved congratulations, for once, instead 
of the ungenerous carping criticism which 
Israeli actions habitually evoke from certain 
quarters. Commentators have been quick to 
point out that Israel's ability to launch a 
rocket is not completely devoid of military 
and political significance. Indeed, no sci- 
entific or technical achievement can conceiv- 
ably be. But it cannot honestly be called 
a threat to Israel's neighbours. Weather- 
rockets are still far from guided missiles 
(even were there reason to believe that 
Israel is actively working towards their pro- 
duction), and ballistic missiles themselves 
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are useless without atomic warheads, which 
Israel does not possess and cannot manu- 
facture. 

It is therefore deplorable that influential 
publications in this country, like “The 
Times,” which welcome Soviet space-explora- 
tion and rocketry achievements, even though 
they have been used to back up direct verbal 
threats against the West, should question 
Israel's far more modest achievements on 
the grounds that they might increase ten- 
sion in the Middle East. The Times and 
publications of similar viewpoint complain 
that Israel should not undertake any re- 
search which might conceivably be regarded 
by the Arabs as a threat, since the latter 
might then seek similar aid from the Com- 
munist bloc. These are the accents of ap- 
peasement at its worst. 

The Arab dictators have announced from 
the rooftops their intention of destroying 
Israel and have made it clear that they will 
seek arms for this purpose from whichever 
quarter is willing to supply them. Whenever 
the Arabs had the edge on Israel with of- 
fensive weapons, thanks largely, but not ex- 
clusively, to Soviet aid, some British political 
circles and their opposite numbers in Wash- 
ington were silent. But whenever Israel 
takes active steps to restore the balance the 
same circles accuse her of creating tension. 
In spite of Nasser’s obdurate hostility, not 
only to Western interests in general 
Britain in particular, but also to moderate 
independent Afro-Asian States, of which his 
unprincipled behaviour over Kuwait is only 
one instance, both Britain and the United 
States continue their ill-fated efforts to bribe 
the Egyptian dictator. In addition to lavish 
gifts of money and credits, the United States 
administration has agreed to supply the 
United Arab Republic with certain types 
of rockets. 

Arab leaders themselves have made it 
abundantly clear that their objections ars 
not directed against any specific actions. 
policies, or threats on Israel's part, but 
against Israel’s very existence. Anything 
that Israel does to strengthen its military» 
scientific, diplomatic, demographic, or eco- 
nomic potential (viz, the Jordan water 
scheme) evokes Arab reactions and threats 
to turn to Moscow in face of Western reluc- 
tance to meet their impossible demands in 
full, For Israel to avoid taking any steps 
liable to embarrass certain Western chan- 
celleries and commentators would be tanta- 
mount to stagnation or suicide—too high a 
price to pay for their approval. 

There is one further consideration. 
Nassar, as “The Times” recalls, now has a 
fleet of Ilyushin jet bombers which are an 
undoubted threat to Israel, and other purely 
offensive Soviet weapons like heavy > 
Surely, then, the West might offer to supply 
ample defensive weapons, 1y 
ground-to-air missiles and anti-tank mis” 
siles, to both sides on condition that they 
limited their intake and manufacture of 0f- 
fensive weapons. This would set at rest 
legitimate apprehensions which might have 
been evoked by Israel's weather-rockets 
allow a slowing down of the Arab-Israeli 
arms race with its cold-war ramifications- 
Those who are genuinely concerned tO 
diminish tensions in the region might wen 
begin by positive proposals of this kind- 


Warmongering in the U.N. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER HOLTZMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOLTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, 
commend to the attention of our col- 
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leagues a most timely article entitled 
“Warmongering in the U.N.,” which ap- 
Pears in the summer 1961 issue of Pre- 
vent World War III, published by the 
Society for the Prevention of World War 
III, Inc., a nonprofit educational organ- 
ization located at 515 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N.Y. This article exposes 
the vicious anti-United States attack 
launched by Arab delegates at the last 
Session of the United Nations. Their 
chief spokesman, Ahmad Shukairy, rep- 
resenting Saudi Arabia, is a notorious 
Opponent of the United States. His 

ders against U.S. policy are fully re- 
vealed in this article, together with his 
Cynical maneuverings on the refugee 
Problem. I believe that this article is an 
eye-opener and will prove to the Ameri- 
Can people that a small clique of Arab 
Politicans is using every trick to block an 
equitable solution of the refugee problem. 

The article follows: 
WARMONGERING IN THE U.N. 


Sometimes even a seemingly minor polit- 
episode can be most revealing. A case 
Point were the maneuverings of certain 
Arab delegates during the closing days of the 
15th session of the U.N. General Assembly. 
The ostensible issue was the current plight 
Of the Arab refugees. However, as the tac- 
tics of the Arab delegates unfolded, it be- 
came clear that the tragic conditions of the 
were being employed as a club to 
&ttack the moral and political standing of 
the United States. 

Before we discuss the cynical behavior of 
the Arab delegates and its wider implica- 
tions, it is essential to bear in mind certain 

mtrovertible facts. The Arab refugee 
Problem would have never reached its pres- 
ent aggravated form, had the Arab leaders 
adided by the U.N. resolutions of 1947 in- 
Stead of attacking Israel and in the process 
ting the Arabs to leave that country. 

Tt should also be emphasized that the 
United States, above all, has been paying 
the lion's share for the upkeep of these 

Tugees while the Arab States which were 

responsible for their present un- 
happiness and wretchedness, have contrib- 
uted virtually nothing. 
THE ISSUE 
8 The Arab onslaught against the United 
tates occurred when the Special Political 
180 ttee of the U.N. General Assembly 

k up the latest report of the United Na- 
fo Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
(UNRWA) for the period of June 1, 1959- 
tn 80, 1960. The report noted that the 
Dk General Assembly had adopted a resolu- 
the. on December 9, 1959, which extended 
30 life of UNRWA for 3 years, i.e., to June 
Te Dr. John Davis, the Director of 
tha Wa told the special political committee 
br he took particular guidance from para- 
STAPH 6 of the above resolution which reads: 
op rect the Agency to continue its program 

Telief for the refugees and insofar as 
see tally possible expand its program of 
vious Port and vocational training.” Ob- 
Misst y, this means that UNRWA's basic 
Poli on was not concerned with the overall 
Prob issues surrounding the refugee 
snovlem. From this it followed that the 
een Political committee’s task was to 
gn ne and approve UNRWA's report in the 
tient Of Paragraph 6 of the tesolution men- 

ned by Dr. Davis. 
wane U.S. delegate to the special committee, 
Ot a Francis T. Plimpton, reflected the views 
that number of delegates when he declared 
to delt Was not necessary for the committee 
adopt =p resolution on the report “unless 
the report made it necessary.” 
ac; Plimpton observed that UNRWA's man- 
and work should be reviewed in its 
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entirety in the next session of the General 
Assembly, as originally agreed upon. How- 
ever, some Arab delegates had other ideas. 
They saw an opportunity to fish in troubled 
waters and to artificially create a climate of 
tension with a view toward making the mo- 
tives of the United States suspect in the 
eyes of the other delegates. 

The Arabs had worked out a careful plan 
and made sure that its initial execution 
would be carried out by others. Obviously, 
they knew that their scheme was bound to 
create conflict—but this is exactly why they 
concocted it in the first place. The Arab 
delegates succeeded in having five non-Arab 
States sponsor a resolution which called upon 
the General Assembly to establish “appro- 
priate and effective machinery for safeguard- 
ing the property rights of the Arab refugees 
in Palestine.” The resolution also called 
upon the Conciliation Commission estab- 
lished by the U.N. in 1948, to work out an 
Arab-Israeli settlement to implement one 
of the provisions of that resolution concern- 
ing repatriation and compensation. 

The US. delegate told the special com- 
mittee that this resolution oversimplified the 
entire refugee problem and made the ques- 
tion of safeguarding the alleged property 
rights of the Arab refugees in Palestine the 
central issue for the 16th session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Mr. Plimpton observed that 
this was a one-sided approach which ignored 
the complexities of Arab-Israeli relations. 
Furthermore, he warned that the adoption of 
this resolution would only make more dif- 
ficult an equitable solution of the refugee 
problem and create further roadblocks for 
those who were trying to bring about better 
relations between Israel and her Arab neigh- 
bors, In this connection, it is interesting 
to note that the Indonesian delegate who in- 
troduced this Arab-supported resolution, ad- 
mitted that it represented a “major depar- 
ture from previous resolutions” dealing with 
the work of UNRWA. This admission gave 
the game away as it was now clear that the 
Arabs were intent on making political capital 
out of the nonpolitical report submitted by 
Dr. Davis. 

THE ATTACKER 


It was precisely after Mr. Plimpton, the 
U.S. delegate, called upon the special com- 
mittee to forego propagandistic maneuvers 
that the Arabs let loose. Their chief spokes- 
man was Ahmad Shukairy who is the U.N, 
representative for Saudi Arabia. Mr. Shu- 
kairy’s credentials are most interesting and 
helped to explain his frenzied behavior when 
voices call for realism and justice in settling 
the present Middle East impasse. 

In 1958 the society issued a special release 
exposing Shukairy’s political background. 
Our interest in this gentleman stemmed from 
the fact that, when an emergency session 
of the U.N. was convened to alleviate ten- 
sions in the Middle East, he “poured scorn 
on the search for a durable peace and threat- 
ened the West with the specter of war.” 
Sh summed up the Arabs’ bellicose 
attitude toward the West and staked out 
Nasser’s claim to empire, in a speech whose 
tone and content were reminiscent of the 
diatribes hurled against the Western democ- 
racies by the Nazi leaders. In our special 
release we pointed out that the parallel was 
not as coincidental as it seemed “for Mr. 
Shukairy was the right-hand man of the 
ex-Mufti of Jerusalem, Hitler’s most coop- 
erative Arab agent.” The ex-Mufti was a 
specialist in organizing pogroms against the 
Jews and he quickly became a favorite of 
Hitler. During World War II the ex-Mufti 
utilized Nazi propaganda facilities to incite 
the Arabs against the Allies. 

Mr. Shukairy himself came to the United 
States in 1945 and established the Arab Of- 
fice which, for all intents and purposes, 
served as a propaganda outlet in the United 
States for the antidemocratic policies of 
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the ex-Mufti. In 1946, Shukairy joined the 
Arab higher committee which was also head- 
ed by the ex-Mufti. Shukairy got his start 
in politics in the early 1980s when he be- 
longed to a group of fanatical extremists led 
by the ex-Mufti. This gang cooperated with 
the Communists and prior to the Hitler- 
Stalin Pact sought in every possible way to 
sabotage the Allied war effort against the 
Nazis in the Middle East. However, when 
Soviet Russia joined the allies, Shukairy's 
group split with the Communists and went 
all out for Hitler. 
A SOVIET FAVORITE 

During the postwar period Shukairy played 
an active role in maintaining tension in the 
Middle East and inciting the Arabs against 
the West. In October 1955, he publicly 
bragged that Syria was negotiating an arms 
deal with the Russians. Indeed, it is gen- 
erally believed that he was one of the archi- 
tects of the deal. 

The Russians seem to be most appreciative 
of Shukairy's services, He is one of the few 
Arab personalities whose views receive ex- 
tensive coverage by the Soviet propaganda 
apparatus. Thus, in the February 1961 issue 
of the Soviet publication International Af- 
fairs, reprinted Shukairy’s attack against 
NATO made before the political committee 
of the U.N. General Assembly last December. 
Among Shukairy’s vicious charges was that 
NATO “has proven to be subversive to the 
U.N.” It was, therefore, not by chance that 
during the debate in the special committee, 
the Soviet spokesman, Mr. Morozov, declared 
that he was “deeply impressed by the state- 
ment of the Saudi Arabian representative 
(Shukairy) and by his appeal to approach 
the problem in an objective and impartial 
way.” Of course, Mr. Morozov is perfectly 
free to characterize Shukairy’s argument as 
“objective and impartial,” but the record 
reveals an altogether different picture. 

SHUKAIRY’S TRICKS 

The debate lasted for approximately 1 
week during which time Shukairy proved to 
be a master of distortion, exaggeration and 
an adept juggler of statistics. Thus, in his 
initial remarks Shukairy cited figures which 
were intended to prove that Jewish property 
in Palestine under the mandatory regime 
was relatively inconsequential. As an ex- 
ample he cited the Negev where he claimed 
that the proportion of Jewish held property 
was one-half of 1 percent. Shukairy omitted 
to tell his listeners that practically the whole 
of the Negev under the mandate was state 
domain. Furthermore, he did not mention 
the fact that the Negev had been barren, 
practically uninhabited desert and that it 
was only through the efforts of the Israelis 
that much of it was in the process of being 
reclaimed for productive purposes. Shukairy 
also tried to give the impression that the 
Arab supported resolution would go far to 
restore the property rights of the average 
refugee. Anyone familiar with conditions 
of landownership would benefit because the 
great majority of Arab peasants and workers 
had no property to speak of. 

In trying to justify the one-sided resolu- 
tion to alleged Arab property rights in Israel, 
Shukairy professed to speak for the Arabs 
“who had been forced by war to flee their 
country.” He did not tell his listeners that 
this war was brought about through Arab 
aggression and that the Arab leadership com- 
pelled the Arabs to flee their homes. A sur- 
vey made by an international organization 
in 1957 described the Arab policy in these 
words: “As early as the first months of 1948 
the Arab League issued orders exorting the 
people to seek a temporary refuge in neigh- 
boring countries, later to return to their 
abodes in the wake of the victorious Arab 
Armies and obtain their share of abandoned 
Jewish property.” On September 15, 1948, 
Emile Ghoury who had been the secretary 
of the Arab Higher Committee when the 
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Arabs. invaded Israel, declared: “I do not 
want to impugn anyone but only to help the 
refugees. The fact that there are these 
refugees is the direct consequence of the 
action of the Arab States in opposing parti- 
tion and the Jewish State. The Arab States 
agreed upon this policy unanimously and 
they must share in the solution of the prob- 
lem.“ 

As a practitioner in the art of dema- 

Mr. Shukairy called upon the com- 
mittee to support the resolution which he 
alleged was in keeping with the principle of 
respect for the human rights and human 
dignity of the Arab refugees. But was it 
not the Arab leadership which was respon- 
sible in the first place for uprooting hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinian Arabs? 
What have the Arab governments done con- 
cretely to alleviate their miserable condition? 
The answer can be summed up in one word: 
nothing. Indeed, it has been the Western 
democracies, the United States in the first 
place, which have given aid and assistance 
to these unfortunate people, It should be 
pointed out that such aid has been given in 
the face of deliberate sabotage by Arab offi- 
cials of UNRWA’s rehabilitation work. It is 
the Arab governments who deliberately keep 
these refugees in the most squalid condi- 
tions and prevent them from becoming pro- 
ductive members of their respective com- 
munities. 

While Mr. Shukairy waxed eloquent in 
defending the alleged private property rights 
of the Arabs, he had nothing to say about 
the property rights of the half million Jew- 
ish refugees who were forced out of Arab 
countries. In this connection, it is inter- 
esting to note that while Israel has released 
the bank deposits of the Arabs who are now 
in Iraq, the Iraqi Government has refused 
to reciprocate with regard to Jews who were 
forced to leave Iraq. 

A sidelight to Mr. Shukari's performance 
was the spectacle of Mr. Morozov, the Soviet 
delegate, supporting Shukairy’s appeal on 
behalf of the sanctity of private property. 
Not only was this a strange role for the Rus- 
sians, but it is also quite out of place for 
the Arabs who are learning fast from the 
Russians on ways and means of grabbing 
other people's property—and Nasser is no 
exception, 

To give the resolution a degree of legality, 
Mr. Shukairy referred to past U.N. resolu- 
tions dealing with repatriation and property 
rights of the Arabs. Shukairy referred to the 
UN. resolution of December 11, 1948, which 
contains a paragraph on this question. But 

Mr. Shukairy did not mention the key para- 
graph of this resolution which calls upon 
Israel and her Arab neighbors to seek agree- 


ment by negotiation conducted with a view . 


toward the final settlement of all questions 
outstanding between them.” Obviously, the 
status of the refugees can only be settled 
within the larger framework of a peace set- 
tlement envisaged by this resolution. Mr. 
Shukairy also quoted from the U.N. resolu- 
tion of 1947 dealing with the property rights 
of the Arabs. But this 1947 resolution which 
established the State of Israel, was not only 
rejected by the Arabs but they actually took 
up arms to destroy it. It is said that the 
devil can quote Scripture, and Mr. Shukairy 
has given proof of this. 
THE REAL OBJECTIVE 


Mr. Shukairy’s demagogery during the 
debate cannot hide the real objectives of 
the Arabs in pushing this resolution. On 
the surface, one might think that the sole 
concern of the Arab spokesmen was to pre- 
serve the principle of sanctity of private 
property and to obtain justice for the ref- 
ugees on that basis. But the Jordanian 
delegate, Mr. Rifna'i, made it crystal clear 
what the Arabs were up to. The resolution, 
he declared, was intended to uphold “the 
legitimate rights of the Arab owners of Pal- 
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estine to their property which constitutes 
an area of 94.4 percent of the total territory 
of Palestine.” In short, when Mr. Shukairy 
& Co, took to the rostrum to invoke the 
principle of the sanctity of private property, 
they were really asking the UN General As- 
sembly to endorse a resolution calling for 
the liquidation of the sovereign State of 
Israel. This is the meaning of all the tricky 
arguments, distorted statistics and alligator 
tears shed by Mr. Shukairy and his cohorts. 

The record will show that on more than 
one occasion Mr. Shukairy has publicly de- 
Clared that the refugee problem cannot be 
solved by merely upholding private property 
rights. On October 2, 1958, he demanded 
that the U.N. General Assembly reverse its 
resolution of 1947 establishing the State of 
Israel. In ominous tones he warned: “The 
UN. can help in an orderly undoing of Israel 
lest it should take place in no orderly man- 
ner.” One year later, Mr. Shukairy returned 
to the same theme when he led the Arab 
Delegations in opposing Secretary General 
Hammarskjold's plan for economic aid to the 
Arab refugees. The Secretary General's pro- 
gram envisaged the spending of close to $2 
billion within a period of 5 years to create 
productive jobs for the refugees. However, 
Shukairy, speaking for the other Arab dele- 
gates, denounced Mr. Hammarskjold’s eco- 
nomic proposals and said: “We must all be 
aware that the Arab refugees will not return 
te Palestine unless Palestine returns to the 
Arabs” (New York Times, Aug. 19, 1959). 

The idea that justice for the Arab refugees 
can only come with the physical destruction 
of Israel is at the core of thinking of present 
Arab leadership, exemplified by President 
Nasser. On February 20, 1960, Nasser de- 
clared: “You shall liberate Palestine . 
Today we proclaim to the whole world that 
we will retrieve our rights with our own 
hands, and that, as we shed blood in the 
past, we will shed blood and lay down our 
lives tn the future for the glory of the entire 
Arab nation. Today we are capable of fol- 
lowing up our words with deeds; we are 
capable of implementing the slogans we 
utter." Several months later (May 8, 1960) 
Nasser repeated this theme: The rights of 
the Palestinian people are the rights of the 
entire Arab nation, and, no matter what plots 
are hatched by Zionism and imperialism, no 
matter how great the support of Zionism in 
the United States of America and France, we 
hereby proclaim our determination to retrieve 
our rights by force of our arms.” 


CYNICAL MOTIVES 


Under these circumstances, the call for the 
protection of the property rights of the Arab 
refugees is a tissue of cynicism. In reality, 
Shukairy and other Arab spokesmen are not 
interested in relieving their Arab brethren of 
their present poverty. If they were sincerely 
concerned about these people, they would 
make their peace with Israel, thereby creating 
all of the machinery necessary to rehabilitate 
these refugees on a permanent basis. The 
Arabs do not want a practical solution of 
this problem. On the contrary, they strive 
to aggravate it in every possible way because 
it serves their larger objectives. Their policy 
of war against Israel has become a valu- 
able instrument in their real war against 
imperialism. 

The debate on the resolution showed that 
the United States was the main target of 
the Arab attack. It was summed up by Shu- 
kairy himself when he told the U.N. General 
Assembly: “The time will come when the 
refugees will find someone who will enable 
them to be equipped, who will enable them 
to be trained, who will enable them to be 
organized, so that they can regain their rights 
and their homes—their rights to their homes 
and their rights to their properties through 
their own efforts—outside the United Na- 
tions, because then they will say that the 
United Nations in the last 14 years was not 
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able to bring peace to this land of peace— 
this land that gave the world the Master of 
Peace, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ— 
which the policy of the United States has 
made not a holy land but a land of massacre 
and destruction and humiliation.” 


THE UNITED STATES—-MAIN TARGET 


This abusive and defamatory assault 
against the United States was the culmina- 
tion of Shukairy’s taunts, innuendoes, and 
threats which marked his arguments during 
the debate on the resolution. On April 12. 
Shukairy made the snide observation that 
perhaps the U.S. representative was acting 
as the advocate of Israel.” A few days later 
he attacked former President Truman, Sub- 
sequently, he taunted the United States 
over the fact that the Soviets had succeeded 
in placing a man in outer space. Sarcasti- 
cally, he assured his listeners that he did 
not want “to praise the Soviet Union or to 
stir the United States into envy or rivalry- 
Apparently, he declared, the United States 
was more interested in “putting Israel into 
the inner space of the Middle East * * *- 
The Star of David was more important to the 
United States than all the stars of the uni- 
verse put together.” 

Shukairy then declared that he would vote 
against a compromise resolution put f 
by the United States, “first, because 
came from the United States. A pro 
must be Judged not only by its contents but 
by the record of its author, and the of 
the United States in the matter was full of 
flagrant injustice. Second, the United 
States was the headquarters of Zionism; ! 
was the first supporter of Israel and contin- 
ued to supply that country with economie 
and military assistance. Third, as a ma- 
‘jor member of the Conciliation Commission. 
the United States has flouted its mandate 
by doing nothing to bring about the re- 
patriation of a single refugee.” Indeed, be 
went so far as to charge that the Arabs bad 
been forced to become refugees “because of 
the policy of the United States On 
April 18, he accused the United States of be- 
ing guilty “of betraying the human rights 
of an entire people” (the Arab refugees) . 

Shukairy’s calumnies against the united 
States became so violent that our delegate: 
Mr. Plimpton, who had managed to con 
himself during the debate finally remarked 
that perhaps the Arab attack was part of a 
“hate America week” in the Arab countries 
(New York Times, Apr. 19, 1961), Even the 
chairman of the special committee of the 
U.N. General Assembly had to call Mr, Shu- 
kairy to order. 

For the information of our readers, the key 
clause in the Arab supported resolution 
which had triggered the debate, did not 
muster sufficient votes for passage in 
General Assembly. Consequently, the entire 
work of UNRWA win be examined during the 
next session of the General Assembly as was 
anticipated by the United States. Ne Qa 
less, the debate served Arab purposes. 1 
remains to be seen whether public opinion, 
particularly in the United States, will dran 
the proper conclusions from this sh 
episode. 

In this connection, it is well to bear 17 
mind the views of Dr. Davis, the Director of 
UNRWA. Dr. Davis told the Special 5 
mittee that UNRWA itself could not solve th. 
refugee problem, “rather the problem wil 
be solved by the forces that shape the fu 
ture of the Middle East." That is why he 
told the special committee that the latest 
report of UNRWA “underscored the p 
need for a political settlement to the 
lem.” Yet, this is precisely what the Arabe 
do not want and have worked t for 
more than a decade. Indeed, judging 


their tactics and the statements made by 


Nasser, Shukairy and other Arab spokesme™ 
it is highly doubtful that they would et 
cept even one-sided concessions from Lara 
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The Arabs seem to be playing the game 
made notorious by the Sudeten Germans at 
the behest of Hitler. In developing the 
strategy which paved the way to the Munich 

‘agreement, Hitler's Foreign Secretary von 
Ribbentrop instructed the Sudeten leader 
Henlein as follows: The aim of the negotia- 
tions to be carried out by the Sudeten Ger- 
man Party with the Czechoslovakian Gov- 
ernment is finally this“ to avoid entry into 
the government by the extension and grad- 
ual specification of the demands to be made.” 
In other words the Sudeten Germans were 
told to avoid agreements by raising the price 
until the only way out for the Czechs was 
total defeat and capitulation. Six months 
After these instructions were given to Hen- 
lein, the Munich agreement was made, spell- 
ing the doom of Czechoslovakia. 

The Arabs, too, hope to keep raising the 
Price for a settlement. Meanwhile, the Arab 
refugees whom they pretend to defend, must 
be sacrificed on the altar of Arab power 
Politics. By avoiding binding agreements 
and reciprocal obligations which would re- 
duce tension in the Middle East, the Arab 
leaders have innumerable opportunities to 
Widen their aggressive operations. The de- 
bate in the special political committee 
showed that the Arabs’ hostile attitude to- 
Ward Israel was a flimsy camouflage for their 
determination to undermine the positions 
of the United States in the Middle East and 
elsewhere. 


Increased Military Expenditures Call for 
Cutbacks in Domestic Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER - 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, every 
American believes that we should main- 
and increase our military strength 

to defend our freedom against Commu- 
nist attack. It is ridiculous, however, to 
Say that we must increase our military 
expenditures and at the same time in- 


Corp War ILLUSION 


By accident or design, the administration's 
Tesponse to Berlin is buliding an impression 
of military preparedness, what with 
talk of Calling up Reserves, expanding the 

and adding billions to the already 
deeted- up defense budget. 


Bening may leave some people perplexed. 
b ense, after all, has claimed some #400 

lion in the past decade. What, one may 
Wonder, could possibly be overlooked with 
that sort of budgeting? 

But if enormous new outlays are essential 
to national security, one would expect cor- 
desponding cutbacks in nonessential civilian 
Tending. That order of priority seems plain. 

tead, the administratięn is pushing as 
hard as ever the argument that practically 
every dollar the Government spends at home 
also a response to the cold war challenge. 
Take education, for example. In less 
Perilous times, Government subsidy of 
onals and scholars would be called a hand- 

+ Pure and simple, and an unnecessary 
to boot, But ever since sputnik 


E 


§ 
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streaked across the political horizon, Uncle 
Sam's involvement in education has been 
urged as “waging” the cold war. One result 
is the National Defense Education Act 
which, among other things, hurls doctors of 
folklore and expert glassblowers into the 
front lines of the East-West conflict. 
Cold-war rhetoric also puts the farmer 
up front. In calmer days, the fantastic glut 
of unsalable foodstuffs piled up at a cost of 
billions would be proof that Federal sub- 
sidy of agriculture had failed. Nowadays, 
surpluses are extolled as a great asset—am- 
munition for the food-for-peace giveaway. 
It's hard to find any civilian spending 
that isn’t dressed up with a touch of patri- 
otic olive drab. Highways, surely, are useful 
to the military. All the more excuse then 
for pulling out the stops on a budget-break- 
ing Interstate Highway System. Even cities 
and suburbs are said to play a role in the 
cold war. Bright and orderly urban de- 
velopment," said Mr. Kennedy earlier this 
year, enhances the U.S. image abroad. Hence 
Congress could discover a patriotic as well 
as political motive for passing the adminis- 
tratlon's $5.6 billion housing program. 
Thinking in terms of a U.S. image, there's 


no limit to the pleasing ways we can wage 


the cold war. Indeed, every Government 
program, for anything at all, supposedly, pol- 
ishes the image by showing the response of 
democratic government to people’s needs. 
And every Federal dollar swells the gross 
national product which, as everyone knows, 
is the way we show the Soviets we can grow 
faster than they do. S 

Certainly, the. U.S. economy must grow 
vigorously to. strengthen the Nation and 
provide a firm base for diplomatic and mili- 
tary policy over the long pull of the cold 
war. But that is precisely the point: do- 
mestic welfare spending and political hand- 
outs, contrary to the claims of the spenders, 
actually weaken the economy and retard 
real growth. 

With a $3.9 billion Federal deficit just be- 
hind us and at least $5 billion of red ink 
immediately ahead, the administration is 
blithely piling up nonmilitary commitments 
that must eventually be bled from the econ- 
omy. Instead of easing the oppressive tax 
burden and forestalling another round of 
self-destructive inflation, the administra- 
tion talks of higher taxes and lays the 
groundwork for inflation. 

That is surely putting luxury before ne- 
cessity. For if there must be more guns, 
it is hardly justified to spread so thickly 
the butter of Federal handouts. In fact, 
austerity might be more in keeping with our 
tougher military stance. And the first lux- 
ury to be sacrificed ought to be the illusion 
that the more Government spends, the 
stronger we become. 


Special Committee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! for his 
superb presentation on Monday, July 24, 
1961, on the floor of this House, of the 
evidence expressed by Americans all over 
the country of support both for Captive 
Nations Week and the Specia] Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. 


The impact of Captive Nations Week. 
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has been felt throughout the world. This 
has been most meaningful in highlight- 
ing the plight of 100 million captive peo- 
ples trapped in Eastern Europe by the 
Soviet imperialists. The press reports 
that this significant week has produced 
sharp reaction from Communist coun- 
tries attest to its effectiveness. I feel 
that this method of exposure of Soviet 
domination must not be confined to a 
specific limited period. The imperialis- 
tic policy of the Russians should be spot- 
lighted continuously, and we should take 
the offensive in the propaganda war by 
revealing the hopes and aspirations of 
these captive peoples for freedom and 
national] independence. 

Mr. Speaker, it is for this reason that 
I fervently hope that this Congress will 
adopt the resolution to create a Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations. I am privileged 
to have joined my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania in the intro- 
duction of this legislation. 


Declaration of Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted, I am inserting 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a declaration of support issued 
by the Department of Michigan, Polish 
Legion of American Veterans of the 
United States of America, signed by Ber- 
nard V. Dozek, department commander. 

This distinguished Organization of 
Polish-American Veterans and Patriots, 
of which I am proud to be a member, 
sets forth its strong support of our great 
President in this time of trial: 


Pol su LEGION OF AMERICAN VET- 
ERANS, U.S.A, DEPARTMENT OF 
MICHIGAN, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Subject: Declaration of support. 
From: The members, Department of Mich- 
igan, Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans 


Hon, Joux F. KENNEDY, 
President, United States of America, the 
White House, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Presipenr: We, the members of 
the Polish Legion of American Veterans, De- 
partment of Michigan, the largest group of 
nationality war veterans in the United 
States, and, as citizens of this, our country, 
do hereby declare that, 

We, as members of this organization, who 
have served in two wars and the Korean 
conflict and who have experienced the hor- 
rors of war, the sacrifices demanded of a 
human being, and have seen the waste of 
precious lifa that comes with an armed con- 
flict and the suffering as a result of war, 
and that, 

We, as free people, enjoying the freedoms 
of the great Republic which we live in, 
abhor the thought of another war, wanting 
only to live in peace with our fellow man, 
realize that world conditions today are ex- 
tremely dangerous, and that, 

We, understanding the tremendous pres- 
sure upon our President, the self-anguish 
he must be experiencing in wanting to do 
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right and proper acts on our behalf and those 
looking to him for guidance and council, 
and that, 

We, knowing if the President has our as- 
surance and our prayers that he will chose 
the proper path we must follow, will be bet- 
ter able to arrive at these decisions knowing 
that the citizens of the United States are 
firmly behind him, do hereby declare that, 

We, the members of the Polish Legion of 
American Veterans, and as citizens, do 
solemnly promise and pledge our support to 
the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica in whatever course of action he may ar- 
rive at that will best serve the American 
people and our Nation, and knowing this, 
we are ready to stand up and be counted as 
proud and loyal citizens of this Republic. 
We hope that this rededication of ourselves 
to our country and our President will give 
him the strength and the wisdom to carry 
on this most tremendous battle that is now 
confronting our country. 

This, Mr. President, is our declaration of 
support to you. We hope that in our small 
way we may ease your burdens, knowing 
that the American people are behind you 
and that if it is necessary again to defend 
our beloved land, we are willing to fight for 
it and, yes, willing to die for what we believe 
in. 


May God's blessing be with you and guide 
you in your deliberations and we, all in our 
own way, pray for your continued health and 
that of your family, and that the Lord reach 
down and give you, Mr. President, the cour- 
age and wisdom to lead our country and 
those other nations to a greater understand- 
ing and peace. 

On behalf of the entire membership, we 
remain loyal and true citizens of this great 
land of ours. 

Very respectfully yours in comrade- 
ship, 
BERNARD V. Dozex, 
Department Commander. 


The Need for Expanded Community 
Health Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
informative and enlightening letter was 
received by me this morning from one of 
the most respected social organizations 
in the Nation, the Community Council 
of Greater New York. It contains 
strong reasoning in support of the need 
for expanded community health serv- 
ices. ‘The thoughts contained in the 
letter concur with my own convictions 
in support of H.R. 4998. I commend to 
the attention of my colleagues this 
thought-provoking letter: 

COMMUNITY COUNCIL 
OF GREATER NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y „July 19, 1961. 
Hon. SEYMOUR HALPERN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALPERN: The board of 
directors of the Community Council of 
Greater New York endorses in principle the 
community health services and facilities bills 
introduced by Senator Lister Hm. and Con- 
gressman OREN HARRIS. 
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The Community Council of Greater New 
York is a voluntary, citywide association of 
organizations devised to serve people of New 
York through the coordination and joint 
planning of health and welfare services, 

New York City is woefully short of good 
nursing homes, good home care programs, 
good health referral services, good rehabili- 
tation programs, and good diagnostic and 
ambulatory clinics. The need for services 
and facilities is well documented by many 
specific local studies. These serious deficien- 
cies in our community’s medical programs 
result in medical neglect for many and un- 
necessary hospitalization for others. 

These bills would provide the stimulation, 
guidance, and funds to develop, test, and put 
to practical use the new medical discoveries 
from our research laboratories. These serv- 
ices are needed not only by the medically 
indigent but by the patients who could pay 
reasonable costs for them if they were avall- 
able. 

Much emphasis is being placed on medical 
research for the major diseases for which 
there are so far no cures. A great deal can 
be done to minimize the disabling conditions 
associated with these diseases even before 
their prevention or cures are known. Pre- 
vention or correction of disability depends 
upon early detection, accurate diagnosis, and 
adequate rehabilitation services. 

A major problem in medical care today is 
appropriate continuous care of patients. 
They need in addition to traditional medi- 
cal and hospital care a wide range of services 

eat home, in clinics, or in institutions other 
than hospitals. Among the special skills 
required are public health nursing, physical 
therapy, occupational therapy, diet therapy, 
and medical social service. For some pa- 
tients these can be provided on an ambula- 
tory basis in a clinic. For others they must 
be provided in the home, 

For many patients who require continuous 
supervision but not hospital bed care the 
nursing home is the answer, The quality of 
care provided in ursing homes is the major 
problem in the care of the chronically III. 
As the construction and operation of pro- 
prietary nursing homes have become ex- 
tremely attractive to private capital, almost 
all nursing homes are business enterprises, 
Yet experience has shown that high quality 
standards of care exists primarily in the fleld 
of non-profit agencies. 

These bills would double the Federal grant 
money available to construct nursing homes 
under non-profit auspices, preferably hos- 
pital based. In these, high quality care can 
be emphasized and reasonable procedures for 
assuring a decent environment can be creat- 
ed—a pattern which proprietary nursing 
homes can then be asked to follow. 

Even better than good nursing homes for 
many patients are preventive and rehabilita- 
tive services that would keep people from 
necding institutionalized care. Ways must 
be developed to lessen the lag between mod- 
ern rehabilitation knowledge and the degree 
to which patients receive the benefit of this 
knowledge. 

Experiments should be conducted with 
ways home care services can be provided 
where they do not now exist and with ways 
they can be most effectively coordinated in 
those areas in which they are provided. In 
improving home care programs for the 
chronically ill, it is particularly important to 
organize and expand homemaker services. 
This part-time assistance with household 
responsibility often provides the margin of 
difference between enabling the patient to 
remain at home and his having to enter a 
hospital or nursing home. 

Our outpatient clinics should be reor- 
ganized so that coordinated and comprehen- 
sive care replaces fragmented and piecemeal 
treatment, 
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Facilities should be coordinated so that 
patients can move more easily from one type 
of care to another as their medical needs 
change. 

Information and referral methods should 
be developed so that the patient and his 
physician will know where to find appropri- 
ate sources of care. 

Experience with demonstration. projects 
shows that it is possible to develop and test 
successful methods of organizing community 
health services outsidé the hospital, of im- 
proving the coordination of these services, 
of setting up referral centers that will help 
people find the services they need and, in 
cooperation with the medical profession, of 
introducing the practicing physician to new 
developments in medical science and to the 
community services that will bring these 
new benefits to patients. 

Supported by the funds that these bills 
will make available, such demonstrations 
will become an integrated part as improved 
and expanded health services. At the same 
time these bills will proyide support for 
equally important and urgent demonstra- 
tions which have not been possible for lack 
of funds. The entire Nation as well as New 
York City will benefit from the successful 
demonstrations carried on everywhere. 

Therefore we urge you to aid the passage 
of the community health services and facili- 
tles bills. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES MADISON BLACKWELL, 
President. 


Patent Rights Should Stay With Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the Los Angeles Examiner on April 15, 
1961. 

The article makes an excellent argu- 
ment for the retention of patent rights 
by the inventor. I certainly believe that 
the inventor who becomes involved with 
the Government through the unauthor- 
ized use of his inventions by a Govern- 
ment contractor must have more than 
his present means of relief. In line with 
this belief I have introduced H.R. 5487, 
a bill which would amend section 1498 
of title 28, United States Code, to per- 
mit patent holders to bring civil actions 
against Government contractors who in- 
fringe their patents while performing 
Government contracts. 

On July 12, 1961, a subcommittee of 
the House Small Business Committee 
held hearings on H.R. 5487 and it is my 
hope that it will soon report this bill 
favorably so that it can be considered 
by the House. 

The Los Angeles Examiner article fol- 
lows: 

Patent RIGHTS SHOULD Stay WITH INDUSTRY 
(By Ralph Rivet) 

We're in receipt of a letter from Mr: 
Timothy Walker who challenges our view 
in a recent column that the Government, 
instead of taking title to the patents 
inventions which arise out of Government 
sponsored reserach, should be ‘satisfied wit? 
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& royalty free license to the discovery and 
leave patent title with the concern which 
held the research contract. 

Mr. Walker's comments, which we believe 
generally reflect the attitude of most people, 
are: 

“Why shouldn't the Government own the 
patents it has paid for? This is just what 
private companies do. Are there two codes 
of ethics—one for private business and one 
for Government? When a researcher goes to 
Work for a private company almost invari- 
ably he has to sign an agreement to the ef- 
fect that any patents arising from work per- 
formed for the company shall be the prop- 
erty of the company. 

“The same should- apply to Government 
research. In effect this would save the tax- 
payer money when and if it is released on a 
royalty basis for use in non-Government 
Projects and in products that are primarily 
consumer goods.” 

We don't feel the question of ethics is 
involved because we think there is a double 
standard here. This is our somewhat 
maverickish attitude: 

When a company budgets a research pro- 
gram it does so with the twin objectives of 
research itself and the byproduct of inven- 
tion which may arise from the research. 
This is not true for Government. Govern- 
Ment research is aimed at an objective and 
invention which may arise is incidental. In- 
dustry counts on invention to help regain 
Part of the cost; Government. does not. 
Thus fundamentals are different. 

Most of all there are the practical consider- 
ations—the record as it now exists. For an 
invention to have value it must be brought 
to market. Marketing chances of an inven- 
tion on which a company holds patent pro- 
tection obviously are hundreds of times 
Ereater on an invention anyone is free 
to make under license. A recent bulletin of 
the Small Business Administration lists more 
than 150 patents for which a free license is 
Available to private industry—yet there's no 
Standing in line for the right to make a list 
ot products unique enough to get a patent. 

Why? Obviously because if a company 

one of them to market and establishes 
its usefulness, any competitor can walk in 
behind and reap the benefit. A selfish 
View? That's one way of looking at it. On 
the other hand, we'd hate to be the presi- 
dent of a company trying to explain to stock- 
holders why he spent several hundreds of 
thousands of dollars of their money promot- 

an item that competition promptly 
Started to sell once the market was estab- 


Automation ?—Absolutely 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, sound 
and constructive thinking, always at a 
Premium, deserves to be recognized 
Whenever it appears. Recently there 
Was mailed to me by the president of 

I, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America, Mr. Elmer Swayduck, a copy 
ri two advertisements on the subject of 
eatherbedding and automation. These 
Advertisements appeared in three news 
a business magazines within the past 

ew weeks. Each problem is currently 
Subject of concern on the part of 
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labor and management. Automation 
and its likely effect upon our economy 
has brought forth views ranging the 
full spectrum from pessimism to bright 
optimism. Featherbedding, as such, is 
a practice which must be reviewed on 
the basis of its impact and the need, if 
any, for remedial efforts. Mr. Sway- 
duck, in an interview format, has ex- 
pressed very frankly the view of his 
membership on both these subjects. 
They deserve to be read and I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{A public service advertisement by the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America] 
AUTOMATION ?—-ABSOLUTELY—Says THIS 
UNION PRESIDENT 


Question. Eddie, it has been my under- 
standing that unions are opposed to auto- 
mation on the grounds that it reduces jobs 
for workers. What is your view? 

Answer. Well, for 79 years now the Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America has vigor- 
ously fostered technological development. 
‘We have found over these four generations 
that if the lithographic industry brings 
down product costs to the customer, more 
jobs are created for our members. 

Question. Can you give me some figures on 
that? 

Answer. Certainly. In 1906, three men ran 
a handfed stone press that produced 800 
sheets per hour, If I had gone into that 
plant 55 years ago and told the members that 
in 1961 there would be a lithographic press 
that would produce 11,000 sheets per hour 
in 10 colors on both sides, do you know what 
they would have told me? They would have 
said there would be only a handful of workers 
left—there’d be nobody in the industry. 
But what are the facts? As we 
through that revolution of automation and 
technological development our industry has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Lithography 
has become the fastest growing method of 
reproduction in the graphic arts. Does that 
answer your question? t 

Question. It does—as far as the industry is 
concerned. But how has all this worked 
out for the union and its members? 

Answer, About 3 years ago the Wall Street 
Journali was checking facts for a front-page 
story based on a proposal I made before our 
international convention for a joint union- 
management automation research fund. 
The newsaper interviewed people from all 
over the industry. One New York plant 
owner told them that because we had auto- 
mated, his unit costs were identical with 
those of 1914. But in this same period the 
benefits to our members have increased tre- 
mendously. In addition to higher wages we 
have a 35-hour week, 3 weeks vacation, 10 
paid holidays and the finest welfare and 
pension programs in the Nation. And dur- 
ing those years our membership has in- 
creased 1,000 percent while the population 
of the country has gone up only 80 percent. 

Question. So automation has worked, and 
worked well, for both the industry and the 
union? 

Answer, The facts speak for themselves. 
How could an industry absorb all those ex- 
tra costs and stay in business competitively 
if the ted Lithographers of Amer- 
ica had not worked with them for automa- 
tion and technological development? In this 
way we made the product less expensive and 
more attractive, and everyone is benefiting. 

Question. All well and good, Eddie, as far 
as your union and industry are concerned. 
But how about all unions and the general 
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economy of the country? Do you think all 
unions should take a good hard look at au- 
tomation and back it the way you have? 

Answer. At least some of them are. Here's 
an actual case history on one union. The 
president fought automation for years. The 
various benefits he demanded for his mem- 
bers made their contract a one-way deal. 
He kept driving the price of the product up, 
up, up. As a result the major customers 
converted to an alternate way of doing the 
job, not for any meanness, but just because 
it made sense to do so. Naturally, the 
union’s membership started to dwindle. To- 
day this man has only about 250,000 mem- 
bers out of what used to be 800,000. And 
today he’s one of the greatest advocates of 
automation and technological development. 
He's had to face up to the cold fact that he 
has to automate to save the jobs of the 
quarter of a million members he has left. 
That's the story right across the country. 

Question. But it seems to me, Eddie, there 
are still a number of labor leaders who 
haven't come around to this viewpoint. 

Answer. They haven't, but they're going to 
have to sooner or later. In the past, labor 
Officials lacked the political courage to tell 
their members This is good for you,” be- 
cause they had to live with it for 2, 3, 4, or 
5 years before they showed results. They 
didn’t have the courage to stand up to that 
kind of a barrage. But in industries where 
they did, the members have reaped the 
benefits. These are the facts of life. 

Question. Then to wrap it up, Eddie, you 
are for automation and you think other 
unions should be for it, too? 

Answer. Not only am I for automation— 
it's the history of our organization to be for 
it—but I’m convinced that other unions 
that are not for it are actually and literally 
underestimating their country. People 
might be momentarily displaced, but for 
that brief period the economy would be able 
to take care of them. Then, as soon as the 
products were brought down in cost, the 
general business picture would be enhanced 
and the various industries would absorb 
everyone who was displaced. As I see it, it's 
the story of America. 

Question. Well, Eddie, I would say as a 
reporter that your views on the future of 
automation are very progressive and very 
healthy. 

Answer. Thank you. When a buyer of 
lithography places his business in an Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America plant he 
doesn’t pay for featherbedding or obsolete 
processes. I would appreciate your telling 
the public that a good crafteman is good 
economy. s 
FEATHERBEDDING IS FOR THE BRU Sars THIS 

UNION PRESIDENT 

Question: In the first of this series of 
advertisements, you indicated that a person 
who orders lithography in an Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America plant doesn't pay 
for featherbedding or obsolete processes. 
Since featherbedding has been in the news 
so much lately, I'd like to explore that situ- 
ation with you. 

Answer. Good. This is a subject on which 
the Amalgamated Lithographers has very 
strong feelings. 

Question. And what are these feelings? 

Answer. We abhor it. We're absolutely 
opposed to such a practice. Featherbedding 
is for the birds. 

Question. Recently out of Cape Canaveral 
and Washington we learned of featherbed- 
ding as it affected our missile program. 
Would you care to comment on this? 

Answer. Absolutely. Let's go back in his- 
tory, the history of labor unions. The phi- 
losophy of the trade unions was to enhance 
our society for the benefit of all. Today, de- 
cent trade unions do not want to be looked 
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on as a privileged class thinking only of 
themselves. Now it disturbs me when I see 
what's happening down at Cape Canaveral. 
According to the press, these people are not 
doing for the country what President Ken- 
nedy asked them to do. Members of a few 
unions down there allegedly are being paid 
for doing nothing. They watch components 
come in, already assembled, clock the time it 
takes to assemble them, and get paid for 
standing around for this time. It's out- 
landish. s 

Question. What do you see as the solution 
for such a situation? 

Answer. The unions have to raise their 
voices against this kind of practice, just as 
Im doing now. Nobody profits by feather- 
bedding. A man might profit temporarily, 
but the industry and our country lose. The 
money goes down the drain. It’s neither 
constructive nor profitable. Now if the pub- 
lic is aroused enough by these abuses there 
is certainly going to be some type of anti- 
labor legislation which is going to hurt 
unions like my own which have consistently 
opposed featherbedding. 

Question. Then I take it you feel that lead- 
ers of every union should come out publicly 
against featherbedding? 

Answer, Yes. I don't like to see Senators, 
or anyone in public life for that matter, hav- 
ing to do the job that labor officials them- 
selves should have the courage to do. All 
union people should be saying that feather- 
bedding is for the birds. Otherwise this 
could destroy in the public mind the proper 
mission. of labor unions. 

Question. The Cape Canaveral problem got 
a lot of attention because of the importance 
of our missile program. But doesn't feather- 
bedding exist in other areas? 

Answer. It certainly does. It's not detri- 
mental to the country from the point of view 
of the missile program. But it's a practice 
that presents a form of immorality handed 
down into our society that negates the good 
unions have done and are doing in our coun- 
try and the world. One example is “bogus 
type.“ There is a union which resets_type 
that duplicates material already prepared on 
the outside, then throws away the type 
they've just set. Their idea is to use the 
same number of people to do a job which 
either has been automated or which the in- 
dustry has found a better or less expensive 
way to do. Responsible trade unions have 
many ways to embrace industry innovations. 
In this way they benefit both the industry 
and themselves in the areas of training and 
rehabilitating their members, and in contract 
negotiations. 

Question. What has the Amalgamated 
Lithographers union done in this direction? 

Answer. Over the years, as we helped the 
lithographic industry to automate and create 
new processes, we were able to justify and 
attain for our members a 35-hour week, 10 
paid holidays a year, 3 weeks vacation, the 
finest welfare and pension programs and 
wage increases. This means our philosophy 
in fostering automation and being opposed 
to featherbedding made these gains possible. 
The volume of business has increased tre- 
mendously. Many more people are employed. 
This couldn't happen with featherbedding. 

Question. Can you cite any specific exam- 
ples where you have actually cut down the 
number of men on a job to the benefit of the 
lithographic industry? 

Answer. Certainly. Only a few years ago 
there was a new press on the market. At the 
beginning, in negotiations, we thought it 
would require three persons to operate. 
However, it became evident that the press 
wasn't competitive with three men and it 
could be operated with two. We then vol- 
unteered to renegotiate to reduce the com- 
plement to two men so that the press could 
be run profitably. 
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Question. Does your stand against feather- 
bedding represent a new policy of your union 
or a shift in policy? 

Answer. No. It has always been a policy 
of our organization to oppose featherbed- 
ding. In our 80-year history we've stood for 
progress, not only in the graphic arts, but 
as an example for all industries. In the 
United States, through American ingenuity, 
we can manufacture at a decent high level 
and maintain the high standards of the 
American way of life—unequaled in world 
history. 

Question. Eddie, this has been an enlight- 
ening and unusual interview. 

Answer. Thank you. I hope that anyone 
concerned with graphic arts reproduction or 
who buys ink on paper is fully aware of this 
fact: the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is working in his best interests to- 
ward the highest craftsmanship and lowest 
cost. The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America is unalterably opposed to feather- 
bedding or any other immoral business prac- 
tice. It knows and has proved that a good 
craftsman is good economy. 


— 


Migrant Farm Laborers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the harvest season will soon be with us. 
The rich soils of this great country will 
soon yield the good and honest fruits of 
the labors of our Nation’s farmers. 

But along with the bountiful increase 
in our harvest of crops, we in the Con- 
gress must see to it that there will be a 
drastic decrease in our “harvest of 
shame.” I am referring, Mr. Speaker, 
to the earnest hope that in this session 
‘of the Congress, we will lend a more 
beneficient ear to the cries from the 
throats of our anonymous migrant farm 
laborers. This shame that plagues us 
should no longer be. Our conscience 
and our sense of decency can no longer 
endure the illiteracy, the filth, the sick- 
ness, the proverty, and the exploitation 
of well over half a million of our people 
toiling in the fields and orchards of this 
Nation. : 

I am pleased to report that we have 
begun; and the very commendable ef- 
forts of at least two of our colleagues 
cannot go unmentioned. The very cap- 
able gentleman from New York, chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on 
Labor and the junior Senator from New 
Jersey have undertaken the task of pre- 
senting multipurpose legislation to aid 
migrant workers and their children. 
With their able guidance, we can, I feel, 
fulfill our responsibility to an almost for- 
gotten segment of our citizenry. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, the 
Portland Oregonian has presented an 
interesting series of articles on life of 
the migrant laborer in my own State of 
Oregon. The series was written by Mr. 
Joe Bianco, the Oregonian’s agricul- 
tural editor, who went out to eastern 
Oregon and worked as a migrant laborer 
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in order to get material for the series. 
I commend this series to my colleagues 
and would like, at this point in the 
Recorp, to introduce excerpts from 
the articles: 

I Was A MIGRANT WORKER 


(Each year the Oregon farm labor force 
is augmented by migrant workers, many of 
them Mexican-Americans from the South- 
west. The Oregonians’ agricultural editor 
worked as a migrant in eastern Oregon. He 
tells his story in a series of three articles.) 


(By Joe Bianco) 


Nyssa, Onza.— The Snake River winds. its 
cheerful way along green plush hills, rich 
grazing lands, productive sugarbeet fields 
and past the tin, the rust, and the stench. 
It washes the filth from the weedy shore of 
the labor camp and then runs powerfully 
through abundant country. 

It is on the banks of this river, in a row 
of frame cabins with tin roofs, that the men 
and women with black shiny hair, brown 
deep eyes and rich tans live humbly but 
happily. 

They are the patient workers from Eagle 
Pass, Brownsville, Rio Grande, Zapata. They 
came north to get jobs. Some find them. 

There are men with large families. There 
are men with no families. There are families 
with nomen. There are the gamblers. There 
are the saints. There are no rich. No poor. 
They are all workers, trabajadores. Life to 
these people is coarse, but all they seek from 
life is life. 

Their home is a one-room structure of 
wood, flaked with old paint. A concrete step 
is a porch; a patch of dry soil, a garden. 
But from this home comes sweetness and 
joy. 

Life in the Nyssa labor camp where I 
portrayed a migrant worker was enlight- 
ening. 


The period of unemployment gave me the 
opportunity to learn more of the life of these 
people who migrate north each year to help 
harvest the crop in eastern Oregon.” Some 
12,000 are Mexican-Americans from the. 
southwestern States. They are a happy- 
people. A religious people and a sad people. 

“Perdone, como se llama usted?” inquired 
a heavily muscled neighbor who lived sev- 
eral cabins down the dirt street. 

This was the first time any of the resi- 
dents of B lane in the Nyssa migrant labor 
camp had spoken to me since my arrival. 
I answered and added quickly, drawing from 
my limited knowledge of the „n 
hablo espanol bien. Yo hablo ingles.” This 
placed me on safe grounds. Though I was 
portraying a migrant worker I was not in- 
tending to disguise myself as a Mexican- 
American. However, I was easily mistaken 
for one of them. 

“Si, I speak engleesh, too,” he said with & 
big smile that puffed his brown cheeks. 
told him I had arrived the day before and 
was waiting to be called for work. 

NOT MUCH WORK 

“Not too much work,” he said, and then 
there was no smile, He knew my presence 
added another person to the waiting list. 
Simple economics told him when the labor 
supply exceeds the demand wages are af- 
fected in a manner not satisfactory to the 
worker. 

“De donde ha venido? * * * From where 
do you come?“ he asked with a firmness in 
his voice that sounded like a demand to 
know. I answered, “back east.” I smiled, 
then yawned telling him I didn’t get much 
sleep, I was eager to change the course of the 
conversation, He laughed. 

I returned to my cabin to wait my call for 
work, There isn’t much you can do but 
wait. It’s the waiting that gets you. And 
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mixed with the ugliness of my quarters the 
waiting was made even worse. 

I sat there looking around my room, won- 
dering how I managed to sleep in such an 
environment. 

The interior was unpainted. Decayed 
food left by previous tenants, rubbish and 
other matter littered the floor. The icebox, 
which once must have been white, would 
take several days to clean. I had paid $4.50 
(a week's rent) for the cabin but decided to 
forgo the convenience of using the tiny gas 
cooker, which meant a saving of $1.50. I 
decided to eat my meals in town as some of 
the bachelor migrants do 

Sitting there makes you thirsty. The dust 
fills your nostrils and dries your throat. 
Fortunately, I had a canteen of water which 
I filled in town. The cabin had no wash 
basin or water tap * * * only the simplest 
necessities such as a bed, a folding table, and 
a light bulb. The closest water supply was 
a tap behind the row of cabins. Each morn- 
ing the mujeres (women) go to the tap and 
fill jars and basins with water. 

It was now about 11:30 a.m., and I decided 
to visit the town. As I was preparing to 
leave I heard my name blared over the loud- 
speaker. 

“Joe Remiggio, come to the office quick. 
Joe Remiggio, come to the office quick.” 
(This was the name I used while I was a 
migrant worker.) 

Luis’ son told me he had a job cleaning 
corrugates. Cleaning what?” I asked. 
“Corrugates * they are water ditches 
that feed the sugarbeet fields.” 

“How much is the pay?” 

“I don't know,” he answered. They (the 
farmers) like to handle that when you get 
there.“ The pay varies on these odd farm 
jobs. Cherry pickers at the time were get- 
ting 4 cents a pound, and many pickers 
average between $10 and $12 a day. 

When I arrived, the farmer’s wife, Mrs. 
John Schenk, gave me the instructions and 
Pointed to the field that was to be worked. 
She said her husband would discuss the 
wage. About 15 minutes later Schenk ap- 
Peared and told me how to clean the dirt 
corrugates. It looked easy. For the first 
5 minutes it was a snap. Three hours later 
I had finished the field. My back ached 
for hours afterward. I was paid $1 an 
hour. 

The next day there was no work. This 
unemployment situation occurs every year, 
and, as Luis said, “the machines are taking 
Over and it will get worse.” 

But the migrants know this and still want 
to come North. Living conditions are bet- 
ter here than in Texas or other Southern 
States. They come here in hope of finding 
Steady employment. They know if they get 
work the pay will be more than they can get 
back home where they must compete with 
the braceros and the Mexican national com- 
muters who live just south of the Rio 
Grande. 

The problem of unemployment creates a 
Condition favorable to organizational at- 
tempts. Although the migrants aren't or- 
ganized into a labor group, some have dis- 
Cussed the possibilities of forming one. 
They are aware of the unionization attempts 
in California by the Agricultural Workers 
Organizing Committee of the AFL-CIO, 

For those without work the means of sub- 
Sisting depends on loans they can get from 
those who do work. 

These Mexican-American families are con- 
Stantly on the move,for nearly 8 months 
Out of the year. They come North in the 
hopes of finding jobs, They leave their 
homes in the Southwest because they are 
Squeezed out by competition. 

It was now that I began to learn why the 
chant of these migrants is “let’s go North.” 
„ If you get some time,” said the priest, 
‘talk to Father Carlos (Rev. Carlos Sando- 
val). He lives in Mexico and was brought 
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here for the summer by the Bishops’ Com- 
mittee for Migrant Workers.” 

I talked to Reverend Sandoval, also some 
of the migrants, and others who are familiar 
with the migrant problem. 

This is why the migrants come north: 

There are more than 500,000 migrants, 
many are of Mexican descent (and are Amer- 
ican citizens) who work on farms. 

These people must compete with several 
hundred thousand Mexican nationals (bra- 
ceros) who come to the United States an- 
nually under the international agreement, 
Public Law 78. The Mexican importation 
program began as a wartime emergency dur- 
ing World War II, but has continued, 

The other category of workers the Mexi- 
can-American and other migrants must com- 
pete with are the Mexican commuters. This 
is the worker who lives south of the Rio 
Grande and commutes legally across the 
border eack day to his job in the United 
States. Some of these commuters are Amer- 
ican citizens who find living in a foreign 
country more economical. The commuter is 
the biggest threat because he can afford to 
work for a lower wage and he usually does. 

The majority of the commuters are aliens 
who have secured an American visa or form 
1-151 so that they can permanently reside 
and work in the United States. However, 
according to R. P. Sanchez, chairman of the 
American Affairs Committee of the Texas 
AFL-CIO, the commuters only work in this 
country and live below the Rio Grande. 

Fortunately, only several hundred braceros, 
and as far as can be determined, no com- 
muters work in Oregon. A great majority of 
the braceros work in California where farm- 
ers claim they need the nationals because 
there aren't enough migrants. The commu- 
ters also are employed in the southwestern 
States. However, their presence creates the 
migration to Oregon where migrant labor 
is needed. But in the past year or so the 
supply has exceeded the demand. 

As Luis Vendrell, the Mexican American in 
charge of the State employment office at 
Nyssa, said the machines are taking over.” 

And as I learned during my portrayal of a 
migrant worker, jobs were scarce. 

The question remains, Where do the mi- 
grants go from here? 

Some try to find new pursuits. But only a 
few are successful, 

Some say they have the answer to the prob- 
lem: Repeal Public Law 78 and make it more 
difficult for the commuters to cross the 
border. 


Captive Nations Week Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I should 
like to submit for the Recorp the follow- 
ing resolution adopted by the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
Hamtramck and North Eastern Detroit 
Branch, at their annual picnic on July 
16, 1961: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK RESOLUTION 

Whereas the week of July 16 through 22, 
1961, is being observed in this country as 
the Captive Nations Week, sponsored by the 
National Captive Nations Committee; and 

Whereas in 1959 the President of the 
United States of America signed a joint reso- 
lution, passed by the Senate and the House 
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of Representatives. providing for an annual 
Observance of this week; and 

Whereas Captive Nations Week was pro- 
claimed by the President of the United 
States of America, who invited the people 
of the United States of America to observe 
such a week with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities; and 

Whereas many American patriotic groups 
and organizations will join in ceremonies 
throughout the country in reaffirming the 
belief that “our freedom will be secure only 
when all men everywhere are free“: Now, 
therefore, 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent in the 
State of Michigan, who today, July 16, 1961, 
are gathered for the annual picnic at the 
Ukranian e tate Dibrova, sponsored by the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America— 
declare our deepest concern for the plight 
of the enslaved nations of central and east- 
ern Europe and of Asia, now under the iron 
heel of Russian Communist dictatorship, 
among them Ukraine was one of the very 
first victims of Communist Russian aggres- 
sion, falling prey to the onslaught of Red 
troops as early as 1920-21. 

We further request our Government and 
our Congress to stand firm on Berlin’s crisis 
and to continue opposition to Red China's 
admission to the United Nations. 

We wholeheartedly support the Flood 
Resolution calling for a special committee 
on captive nations and urge our Senators 
and Representatives to lend their own sup- 
port for its immediate passage. 

We stand for the improvement of the 
Voice of America broadcasts to the non- 
Russian nations of the U.S.S.R. 


We urgently request Postmaster General 
to retain champion-of-liberty postage stamp 
series and to expand it by issuing a Shev- 
chenko stamp this year in commemoration 
of the centennial of the Poet’s death, who 
was not only the greatest Ukrainian poet, 
but also an outstanding humanitarian and 
fighter for the liberation and emancipation 
of all enslaved peoples. 


We urge our Senators and Congressmen 
to support House Joint Resolution 460 in- 
troduced by Hon. JOHN LEsINSKI, from 

on June 22, 1961, providing for 
the issuance of a special postage stamp in 
honor of Taras Shevchenko, 


Long Beach, Calif., the Complete City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of pride that I present the 
following information inserted in July 
1961 issue of Fortune magazine by the 
economic development department of my 
home city of Long Beach, Calif.: 

California’s fifth largest city, Long Beach 
{population 350,000), is a key part of the 
second economic market in the en- 
tire United States. It is growing by the day 
in population, buying power and selling 
power. 

PORT OF LONG BEACH 

When you locate in Long Beach, you'll 
appreciate the tion advantages. 
The port of Long Beach is a quick haul from 
any greater Long Beach site. Truly called 
America’s most modern port, it offers all- 
steel-and-concrete, clear-span transit sheds; 
concrete wharf aprons up to 50-feet wide; 
4% million square feet of open, paved storage 
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area; shore-based radar system; bulk oil ter- 
minal; three 35-ton gantry cranes; a bulk 
loader; and other mechanized cargo-handling 
facilities to speed traffic. The newest expan- 
sion is the grain elevator which is capable of 
loading a ship at the rate of 43,000 bushels 
per hour. In order to keep abreast of the ex- 
ploding growth of industry and population in 
Southern California, the port of Long Beach 
is increasing its facilities at the rate of two 
new berths per year. 
BETTER LIVING 


Long Beach is a healthy city—physically, 
culturally, and economically. Smog-free 
with a mild climate the year around, the 
city has a diversified economy, a stable work 
force, plenty of low-cost water, gas and elec- 
tricity, and ample room for industrial ex- 
pansion. 

Per capita income is $2,396, well above 
both State and national averages and with 
the port, a modern network of freeways, and 
an airport boasting a 10,000-foot runway, 
transportation facilities rank with the best. 

Long Beach schools and hospitals set the 
pace for the Nation. The city has completed 
a $100 million school construction program 
and is the site of new $30 million college. 
A $20 million hospital expansion program, 
virtually completed, will give Long Beach 
a total of 2,492 hospital beds. 

TOURISTS AND CONVENTIONS 


Long Beach also 13 a playground, a tourist 
resort, and a popular convention center. 

The city has parks in every neighborhood 
and a world-famed municipal-school recrea- 
tion program for persons of all ages. Long 
Beach is host for the international beauty 
pageant, and a new 15,000-seat auditorium 
and exhibit hall, now under construction, 
will provide Long Beach with convention 
facilities unexcelled anywhere in the world. 


RECREATION 


Long Beach's greatest charm, however, is 
its 8-mile shoreline. The $150 million port, 
the broad beach and a new 1,800-berth 
marina for small craft, plus unlimited off- 
shore sailing and fishing, provide Long Beach 
with a truly magnificent water-recreation 
area. 

Long Beach is a fine place to live, to work, 
to play, to visit, or to invest in the future. 

Long Beach is the complete city—it has 
everything. Ask us to prove it. We'll gladly 
send detailed information and answer spe- 
cific questions. Write today to Economic 
Development Department, City Hall, Long 
Beach 2, Calif. 


Effect of Federal Programs on 
Individual States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON ALLOTT 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, only 
recently the 1961 National Governors 
Conference etoaclose. It reached 
the conclusion that, in the years ahead, 
more Federal intervention in State af- 
fairs is likely. Participation of the 
Federal Government in affairs which are 
more properly the responsibility of the 
individual State always results in some 
Federal control. 

I have repeated this point in debate 
on the floor of the Senate. It is the con- 
tinuing price to be paid for Federal as- 
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sistance. The other problem with Fed- 
eral assistance is that of equitable ap- 
portionment of the funds. Both prob- 
lems are capably considered in an edi- 
torial appearing in the Wall Street 
Journal for July 11, 1961. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

ONE-WAY STREET 


A note of sadness crept into the conver- 
sations of the Nation’s Governors at their 
recent conference. Gloomily, they agreed 
that the next 4 years would see the shadow 
of the Federal Government fall across still 
more State functions. And that there 
wasn't much they could do about it. 

Yet in almost the very same breath, the 
Governors spoke of handling State problems 
with new and bigger Federal solutions. 
Perhaps it’s not surprising that they ex- 
tended their hands even as they shook their 
heads, Federal handouts now flow into the 
States at the rate of $6.4 billion annually; 
such aid is regarded as a godsend by some 
States that literally don't know where next 
year’s budget is coming from. 

But the attempt of the States to have it 
both ways—to be at once sturdily independ- 
ent and increasingly dependent on Uncle 
Sam—is self-defeating for at least two rea- 
sons. 

For one thing, to the extent that they 
try to shift their burdens to Washingon, 
the States are likely to worsen their individ- 
ual loads. Take, for example, the proposed 
program of Federal ald to education. Under 
the House version of the bill, according to 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, several 
States would lose more than they gained. 
New York would pay some $202 million more 
in taxes than it received in aid; California 
would suffer a net loss of $128 million. If 
New York and California need money for 
schools, is this the way to get it? 

There are any number of Federal pro- 
grams that work similar inequity upon in- 
dividual States. For instance, the admin- 
istration’s formula for contributions to the 
Federal unemployment compensation fund 
requires relatively poor Arkansas to pay 
more in taxes than it can draw from the 
common kitty; relatively affluent New York 
gets more than it pays. 

Even Federal grants (gifts) for highways, 
urban renewal and the like don't come free. 
In order to get Federal money, the States 
often must match all or part of Uncle Sam's 
bounty with funds of their own. To a con- 
siderable extent, budget decisions are ad- 
justed to Washington's whims, with the re- 
sult that State finances frequently get out 
of whack. Naturally, that creates a need for 
more Federal aid. 

The second main reason why running to 
Washington is self-defeating is that it strips 
the States of still more of their remaining 
prerogatives. In every instance, Federal aid 
brings a measure of Federal control. 

Already, the States are on notice that 
schools could not be built with cheap local 
labor under the administration’s aid pro- 
gram; Washington sets the wage rates. 
Similarly, the Government has the final say 
on every federally subsidized project, be it 
housing, a townhall, a sewerplant, or a 
stretch of interstate highway. 

In their predicaments arising from popu- 
lation increases and urban growth, some 
State officials shrug off Federal encroach- 
ment on State functions as something that 
really doesn't matter. So what if a State 
barters some of its independence for a few 
sewer plants? It can grow rich with Fed- 
S funds, they think, and still preserve its 

għts. 
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This is the saddest delusion of the States. 
For the men who made the Constitution, 
realizing the consequences of centralized 
power, quite deliberately tried to cast the 
States and the Federal Government in sup- 
porting but separate roles, They knew that 
otherwise all power would finally repose in 
the Central Government. 

That is exactly what the States are dis- 
covering today as they attempt to have it 
both ways. All roads do lead to Washington, 
and it's all one way. 


Russia’s European Empire: Soviet Policy 
and Satellites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
13, 1961, I had inserted into the RECORD 
an article from the August 1960 issue of 
the Bowdoin College Alumnus, entitled 
“Behind the Iron Curtain.” Since that 
time our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MACH- 
rowicz] has rebutted—in a most effec- 
tive manner—the assertions made in 
that article. 

In further refutation of “Behind the 
Iron Curtain“ I call to the attention of 
our colleagues the following article by 
the well-known author John Gunther, 
entitled Russia's European Empire.“ 
It appeared in the New York Herald 
Tribune on July 21, 1961. 


Mr. Gunther's far-reaching experience 
and knowledge make him a capable com- 
mentator. His remarks with respect to 
Poland are similar to those of Congress- 
man Macurowicz and the Honorable 
Dean Rusk, our Secretary of State. Sec- 
retary Rusk’s comments on Poland were 
included in the Record of July 17 by the 
Honorable ALEXANDER WI RV, the senior 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The article follows: 

RussiA’s EUROPEAN EMPIRE: Soviet POLICY 
AND SATELLITES 
(By John Gunther) 

The satellite empire in Europe consists of 
the following countries: Albania, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, German Democratic Repub- 
lic (East Germany), Hungary, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and, in a special category, Yugoslavia. 

How may one categorize these states in 
order of subservience to the Kremlin? 
Czechoslovakia is probably the most loyal 
of the lot, if only because most Czecho- 
slovaks hate and fear Germany so fiercely. 
Also the Czechoslovak leadership is still pre- 
dominantly conservative in the Communist 
sense, although its most extreme Stalinists, 
like Rudolf Slansky, the former party sec- 
retary, were liquidated some years ago; above 
all, it wants to go slow on reform in order 
to obviate the possibility of explosions like 
those in Poland and Hungary. 

Next, the East Germans. The German 
Democratic Republic, is a real country even 
if it is thoroughly subjugated under Ul- 
bricht, who takes the straight Kremlin line 
although he has substantial authority on his 
own; moreover, the Russians maintain strong 
Red army forces on East German soil, which 
are a deterrent to disaffection. Then, too, 
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the perennial Berlin crisis tends to tie East 
German leadership to Moscow. 

Third, Rumania, if only because it is geo- 
graphically so vulnerable and could not dare 
to be revisionist even if wanted to be. 
Fourth, Bulgaria. The Bulgarians have a 
sturdy independence of spirit but also they 
have been distinguished throughout their 
whole history by a strong pro-Russian tradi- 
tion, and this plays a role. 

Fifth, Hungary. Here, too, historical fac- 
tors are involved. The patriotic revolt of 
October 1956 was mercilessly extinguished 
by Soviet tanks, but Hungarian national in- 
Stincts are still strong, and Hungary is, in 
several respects, a question mark. Its leader, 
Janos Kadar, even if he is a subservient 
Kremlin tool now, had a long Titoist (1. e., 
Nationalist) history, and was in fact im- 
prisoned and tortured by the Stalinists who 
ruled Hungary after the war. 

Sixth, Poland, which has such vibrant in- 
dependence of spirit that it can scarcely be 
considered to be a true satellite at all. 

Seventh, Albania, a special case. Finally, 
Yugoslavia, which, although Communist, is 
neutral and not in the Kremlin fold. 
NATIONALIST TRADITIONS SURVIVE THE CHANGE 


All these countries have robust and lively 
Nationalist traditions, and, even though the 
Kremlin controls them all (except Albania, 
Poland to an extent, and of course Yugo- 
Slovia), many of their separate differenti- 
ations and characteristics survive. Poland is 
Still effervescent, volatile, and romantic; 
Czechoslovakia is still bourgeois, stolid, and 
Obedient. No two peoples could differ more 
than the Albanians—primitive highlanders 
Who have never been part of the European 
enlightenment at all—and the East Germans, 
With their formidable intellectual and tech- 
nical prowess. Moreover, national frictions 
Still exist under the surface, although the 
Russians have smoothed over most of them. 
Yugoslavs and Bulgarians still hate each 
other, and from time immemorial Rumanians 
have been despised by almost everybody. 
Yugoslavs and Albanians have been at odds 

Turkish days, and Rumania and Bul- 
Baria have never been particularly close or 
friendly. One curious point is that the Bul- 
gars, by and large, are traditionally pro- 

erican (as well as pro-Russian) and ar- 
dently seek more contact with the United 
States. 

Some points in general: (1) The satellites 
dislike extremely being called satellites. 
They claim to be independent “peoples re- 
Publics" on their own, (2) All are totalita- 
rian dictatorships, but they insist that they 
are “democracies,” (3) They cost the Soviet 
Union large sums in economic and other 
aid; running an empire is an expensive busi- 
ness. (4) They are of the utmost strategic 
value to the Soviet Union by reason of their 
Seographical position as buffer states. (5) 
The lessen of Hungary is that any attempt 
at revolt will be put down by force. (6) 
Circumstances vary country by country, but, 
Surprising as it may be to many, economic 
Conditions in several are not so bad as might 

thought. A case could be made that 
under Gomulka has done more for 
the poorest peasantry, the serfs, than Poland 
Under Pilsudski. (7) The fact that several 
Countries had sordid reactionary govern- 
ments before the war does not justify re- 
Pression by governments today; all it does is 
dicate one reason, among others, why the 
Present Communist installations were able 
in Seize power, (8) Not a single government 
a the entire area could possibly survive a 
8 vote of its people today. Every Com- 
unist regime would be kicked out at once. 
THE FELLOWS IN THE NEST 

Poland. The main point to stress is, of 

the the intense vivacity and virility of 
Polish spirit, and its relative freedom 
Sn strictures. Poland is the only 
arsaw Pact member with substantial civil 
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liberties—which is the more remarkable be- 
cause it is the only state in Europe flanked 
by the Red army on both sides. There are 
subtleties to watch. Gomulka will never 
be a Kremlin slave or puppet; on the other 
hand, he ts a perfectly definite Communist, 
and his government is a definite Communist 
government even though it differs from all 
others in the amount of freedom it permits 
its citizens, 

Just the same, this little story was fre- 
quently told in the presummit era. Eisen- 
hower, Khrushchev, and Gomulka are sum- 
moned to the bar of heaven; St. Peter gives 
each a wish. Eisenhower wishes for the 
total, immediate destruction of the Soviet 
Union—and promptly the Soviet Union dis- 
appears from the face of the earth. Khru- 
shchev similary requests the total oblitera- 
tion of the United States, and—presto—the 
United States disappears. St. Peter then 
turns to Gomulka, asking him what he 
wants, The Polish leader leans back with a 
happy sigh murmuring, “A cup of tea.” 

Czechoslovakia. This dour, hard-working 
little country, about the size of North Caro- 
lina, is vital to the Soviet Empire for several 
reasons. It is close to the West, its people 
are educated, and the economy is advanced. 
Czechoslovakia is the only Communist state 
in central as apart from eastern Europe, ex- 
cept the German Democratic Republic; its 
western tip is only 250 miles from the Rhine. 
As to economics it is—again with the ex- 
ception of East Germany—the most highly 
industrialized of all the satellites, the most 
prosperous, and the one with the highest 
standard of living. Great factories like 
Skoda in Pilsen are prime suppliers of muni- 
tions, as well as much else, not merely to 
other countries in the Communist bloc but 
to states far afield like the United Arab Re- 
public, Indonesia, and Guinea. 

Hungary. The fact may be hard to be- 
lieve, but Hungary is the satellite which, 
next to Poland, probably has the best record 
in civil liberties and the freest spirit. Of 
course, best“ does not necessarily mean 
much by Western standards, and freest“ is 
strictly a comparative term. Nevertheless, 
Hungary today is considerably more relaxed 
than it was under the detested regime of 
Mátyás Rákosi in the late forties and early 
fifties. Rákosi, who was both Communist 
prime minister and first secretary of the 
party, was, I think, the most maleyolent 
character I ever met in political life. 

We must have another word about the so- 
called thaw proceeding in Hungary today. 
Intellectual life is lively, though not so 
lively as in Poland, writers long buried have 
sprung from their hibernation, police rule 
has been much ameliorated, and people are 
given more to buy, although the general 
economic level is probably not quite so high 
as in Czechoslovakia. On the other hand, 
the collectivization of agriculture has been 
forced through relentlessly to virtual com- 
pletion, and 90 percent of all arable land 
is now in the socialist sector. Collectiviza- 
tion, which had to be given up in Poland 
(also Yugoslavia), has won the day in Hun- 
gary. One ugly note in another field is that, 
even today, patriots who took part in the 
uprising are still being plucked out of hiding, 
tried, and, in some cases, given long prison 
terms or shot. 

Recently I asked a man well informed on 
eastern Europe and of notably impartial 
mind what result, in his opinion, a free 
vote in each satellite would bring. Esti- 
mates: Poland, 60 percent against the re- 
gime; Czechoslovakia, 70 percent; Rumania 
and Bulgaria, probably 80 percent; East Ger- 
many, 85 percent; Hungary, 95 percent. 

Bulgaria, One reason why the Commu- 
nists, following occupation of Bulgaria by 
the Red Army, were able to seize power was 
the good record of the Communist resistance 
against the Axis. The Communists played 
their cards with great skill. 
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Bulgaria today has been influenced to an 
extent by Chinese developments. Agricul- 
ture, which is 85 percent collectivized, was 
reorganized in 1959 into a system bearing 
resemblance to Chinese communes. Also 
pressure was put on to increase economic 
expansion at an extraordinarily rapid pace, 
in an effort calling to mind the Chinese 
“Great Leap Forward.” 

Albania. Here we have a puzzle. This 
Liliputian country, only slightly bigger than 
New Hampshire, and with a population less 
than that of Philadelphia, is a kind of Com- 
munist. outhouse—the real end of the line. 
It lies, however, on the Adriatic, which gives 
it a certain strategic importance. The 
strange fact is that Albania, small as it is, 
has dared to take an independent line vis-a- 
vis the Russian colossus, which, if the two 
countries were contiguous, could extinguish 
it with the drop of a finger. This is be- 
cause, of all things, Albania has seemingly 
adopted a strong pro-Chinese course, and is 
even regarded as Mao Tse-tung’s first outpost 
on the continent of Europe. 

The Chinese have lent Albania tidy sums 
of money, interest-free, and, although their 
own grain shortage is acute, have bought 
European grain and given it to the Alban- 
ians after a recent crop failure. 

YUGOSLAVIA—A SPECIAL CASE 


As a matter of fact, despite the celebrated 
break with the Kremlin, Yugoslavia has 
closer resemblances to Russia itself than 
any other satellite, It is soundly Slav in fun- 
damentals, but, with Albanian, Hungarian, 
and Turkish minorities, to say nothing of 
the Catholic Slovenes and Croats, it has a 
variegated and colorful texture. Its people 
are at once brawny and animated—a tough, 
brusque, lusty folk. 

Marshal Tito is, of course, the boss. Tito 
may have split with the Kremlin on certain 
issues, but one should never forget that he 
is first, last, and all the time a Communist— 
from some points of view a better Commu- 
nist than Khrushchey. His accomplish- 
ments have been considerable. 


The Yugoslay rupture with the Kremlin 
became known on June 28, 1948. Simmer- 
ing months of tension—Stalin was, of 
course, still allve—led to the schism. Time 
and time again the Yugoslavs sought to 
point out their staunch, fervid loyalty to 
communism and the Soviet Union. But 
they refused to recant from their heresy, 
and Tito stoutly set forth his view that 
“national and international exigencies com- 
pelled them (the Yugoslavs) to develop 
socialism in their country in a somewhat 
different form from that attained in the 
Soviet Union.” 

It is interesting that, 12 years later, 
Khrushchev—operating vis-a-vis the Chi- 
nese—has precisely taken over this formula, 
and ardently espouses it. He himself has 
become a Titoist to an extent, which is one 
reason why Peking is so angry with him. 

The United States, it would seem, has not 
taken Tito seriously enough, explotted his 
neutralist position to sufficient advantage, 
or conducted policy vis-a-vis the Yugoslavs 
with much subtlety or skill. It was gen- 
erally understood that the Marshal would 
be inyited to visit the United States after 
settlement of the Trieste dispute with Italy, 
but no invitation was forthcoming. In 
October 1960, Tito cooled his heels for several 
weeks in New York, but was never invited 
by President Eisenhower to Washington. On 
the other hand, it should be pointed out 
that the United States has granted Yugo- 
slavia more than 81 billion in economic aid 
since the split with the Cominform, and 
an era of fruitful political relations may 
well begin as a result of the appointment 
of George Kennan as American Ambassador 
to Yugoslavia by the Kennedy administra- 
tion. 
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Latin in Support of National Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, on July 10, 
1961, I received a letter from Dr. Michael 
H. Jameson, professor of Greek at the 
University of Pennsylvania, with refer- 
ence to the National Defense Education 
Act. He believes it would be an excel- 
lent idea that a statement of the point 
of view of the classical language educa- 
tors be presented for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. He has been able to discuss the 
matter recently in Athens with Dean 
Harry Levy, of Hunter College. Dean 
Levy is the secretary-treasurer of the 
American Philological Association and 
has been most active in matters of for- 
eign language teaching and research, 
and his participation in a detailed study 
of contemporary Greek life makes him 
particularly aware of the importance of 
language study for Americans in their 
dealings with foreign countries. Dr. 
Jameson says that the statement which 
Dean Levy has prepared on behalf of 
their association would be an excellent 
presentation for the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

I, therefore, include the statement 
which was presented by Dr. Harry L. 
Levy, professor of classics and dean of 
students, Hunter College, before the 
House Subcommittee on Education, 
June 7, 1961: 

LATIN IN SUPPORT or NATIONAL DEFENSE 
(By Harry L. Levy, Ph. D.) 

Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee, I begin by thanking you for this 
opportunity to continue my remarks along 
a line of argument in which I seem to have 
been so fortunate as to arouse your friendly 
interest. 

At first blush, the collocation of the words 
“Latin” and “national defense” seems so pre- 
posterous as to justify the apprehensions 
which several of you gentlemen have ex- 
pressed: that, should you accede to our 
urgent request and include Latin among the 
languages supported by the act, such action 
would be subject to derisive comments from 
certain quarters of the House of Representa- 
tives. But many a proposal which seems 
ridiculous at first glance proves upon sober 
and judicious examination to have solid 
merit. That this is the case with regard 
to our request is the considered judgment 
of the directors of the American Philological 
Association, upon whose thoughtful state- 
ments of policy my present remarks will be 
based. These directors are leaders in the 
field of American scholarship, and include 
among them two eminent financiers. They 
are all men and women of sound judgment, 
and deeply patriotic Americans. There con- 
sidered request deserves the serious consid- 
eration of their Representatives in Congress. 

Let us bypass at once the major possible 
source of risibility by acknowledging that 
the study of Latin is not regarded as a direct 
and immediate contribution to the national 
defense. Rather it belongs in the class of 
supportive studies, like the study of linguis- 
tics. Encouragement of the study of lin- 
guistics is already provided for to a limited 
extent in the NDEA of 1958; Professor Moul- 
ton, in testimony preceding mine, wisely 
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urged that this encouragement be strength- 
ened and extended if the full potentialities 
of the act’s language program are to be 
realized. 


It is when we view the act's language pro- 
gram as a whole, as Professor Moulton did 
when talking of linguistics, that we can see 
the pertinence of Latin studies to national 
defense. 

Basic to the deep and complete compre- 
hension of the individual languages which 
the United States needs to have its citizens 
know is a profound and sensitive under- 
standing of what language is, how it func- 
tions, and how one may best communicate 
with those who speak a foreign tongue and 
interpret it to those who cannot, The vast 
majority of linguists are agreed that this 
type of understanding is best arrived at not 
through emphasizing the samenesses of lan- 
guages, but by contrasting their differences. 

It was for this reason that Professor Moul- 
ton spoke enthusiastically about the study 
of languages completely different from our 
native English: the study of Arabic, of 
Chinese, of Japanese, for example. These 
totally different tongues provide the con- 
trast which linguists value so highly as a 
tool for conveying the basic notions of 
language structure. This element of con- 
trast, though not absent, is relatively slight 
in many of the commonly studied contem- 
porary languages. 

There is, however, a convenient halfway 
house between the totally different languages 
such as those named above, and the rel- 
atively similar ones, for example, the ro- 
mance languages. This halfway house is 
provided by the highly inflected languages 
which belong to the same family (Indo- 
European) as English: that is to say, 
German, Russian, Latin, and Greek. These, 
because they largely signal interconnection 
between words by means of elaborate changes 
of form (inflection, as it is called) rather 
than by word-order and separate connect- 
ing words, provide striking contrasts with 
English. At the same time, belonging to the 
same family of languages, they present many 
features which have, to the student, a re- 
assuring familiarity. This combination of 
strangeness and familiarity makes these 
languages ideal for high-school instruction, 
while the more exotic languages are more 
appropriate for the college student. 

I personallly, though at this point I do 
not speak with instructions from my di- 
rectors, feel that the supportive quality 
of which I am talking could be provided by 
any of the four highly inflected languages 
which I have just listed. I am heartily in 
favor of deep, wide, and immediate enlarge- 
ment of our facilities for teaching Russian 
and German as well as Latin and Greek. 

But let us be practical. As my figures 
have shown you, 32.2 percent of the lan- 
guage-learning students in the public high 
schools of our Nation are actually engaged in 
the learning of Latin, while only 5.1 percent 
are taking German, and—alas—only 0.2 per- 
cent Russian. Even if we wanted to make 
Russian and German mandatory for a much 
higher percentage of students, there would 
of necessity be a lag of several years before 
we would have enough teachers to make this 
possible. But at this moment we have near- 
ly a third of our language students in Latin 
classrooms. This is a great national re- 
source if properly used. Why, with 25 per- 
cent of the students in French, and 36 per- 
cent in Spanish, is it deemed necessary—and 
rightly so—for the NDEA to support the im- 
provement of French and Spanish teaching? 
Precisely because, both for French and 
Spanish and for Latin, the important thing 
is for these large segments of our language- 
learning students to be taught and to learn 
according to the latest scientific methods of 
language learning and of language teaching. 
For our 32.2 percent of Latin learners to get 
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the best instruction, so that, as I said in my 
previous testimony, they may be “sensitized 
and energized” to go out and learn, quickly 
and thoroughly, the contemporary tongues 
which do have a direct and immediate bear- 
ing on our defense effort, this is what is 
essential: that their Latin teachers be en- 
couraged in their efforts to resurvey their 
field, to learn new methods, to become aware 
of recent advances in the area of language 
learning and teaching, just as their col- 
leagues in French, Spanish, German, Italian, 
and Russian are being encouraged to do by 
the provisions of the NDEA in its present 
form. 

If the Federal Government fails to take 
account of this considerable segment of our 
national resources as represented by the po- 
tentialities of the high school students to 
whom I haye been referring, if it encourages 
the teachers of three or four languages to 
strengthen their materials and their methods 
by recourse to the latest findings on the 
subject of language learning, but withholds 
this encouragement and support from those 
who teach the basic concepts of language to 
one-third of our American high school lan- 
guage students, then our Government will 
be guilty not only of serious neglect, but of 
a form of interference in the curriculum of 
our schools. I am sure that every serious 
legislator is desirous of avoiding both of 
these pitfalls. 

I therefore urge the honorable members of 
this subcommittee boldly to disregard the 
superficial potentialities for the ridiculous 
which might be present in the recognition 
of the value of Latin as a supportive study 
in our National Defense Education Act, and 
to strike out in H.R. 6774, as it is reported 
to the House, the word “modern” wherever 
it appears in the phrase “modern foreign lan- 
guages” in regard to title IIT and title VI 
(sec. 611) of the act. 


Two Indian Agencies Needed in Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
along the line of the thinking of most 
Congressmen and Senators of Oklahoma, 
as well as many interested Oklahoma 
Indians and white people, is the follow- 
ing editorial. We in Oklahoma, who are 
honest in our point of view and who are 
nearest to the situation, know that there ` 
are two distinct groups of Indians. The 
western group, made up principally of 
the Plains Indians, being administered 
by the Anadarko Agency, and the east- 
ern group, made up of the Five Tribes 
and others, administered at Muskogee. 
The personal problems and viewpoints 
of these two groups are poles apart. 
Most of us know that unvisualized com- 
plications will arise from combining the 
agencies. We, also, know that much 
travel is being required by Indians with 
business at the agencies, but, as the fol- 
lowing editorial points out, this travel is 
not reduced by moving the agency to 
another distant, though centralized, 
location: 


(By Wallace Kidd) 


Tacit recommendation has been given by 
the Daily Oklahoman to consolidation of An- 
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adarko and Muskogee area Indian offices in An Address on President Kennedy’s For- THREE PRESIDENTS SPEAK WITH A SINGLE VOICE 


Oklahoma City. Perhaps, if we were in the 
Same position, we also would applaud the 
Often-broached idea. But with even less of 
& perhaps, we'd dig a little deeper into the 
Purposes of area offices and to the conse- 
quences were we in the same position as the 
Oklahoma City newspaper. 

In its editorial describing the 5-month 
Survey of a special task force on Indian af- 
fairs as a Good Blueprint for Indians,“ the 
Oklahoman said: 

“A proposal of the task force that area of- 
fices at Muskogee and Anadarko be de- 
creased in size and lowered to superinten- 
dent status in authority, with a central area 
Office in Oklahoma City, found quick reac- 
tlon from Oklahoma Congressmen. The 
State delegation saw loss of white votes re- 
sulting from decreased employment in these 
two towns. , 

“The recent American Indian Charter Con- 
vention in Chicago, with a fairly representa- 
tive Oklahoma tribal cross-section partici- 
Pating, favored reducing area offices and re- 

g to agency superintendents available 
to main tribal areas some of their 
former authority. Indians pointed out that 
much travel is needed now to the two areas 
Offices for custodial actions with longer time 
for decisions. They were thinking more of 
. ®Conomy in relation to individual Indians 
the Congressmen were.” 

These are interesting observations, but 

that's about as far as they could be drawn 
h a thinking man's peacepipe filter. 
The editorial is right in one respect. In 
Feneral, the task force's report is a good 
blueprint. But like all good plans it can- 
not have the perfection that would make 
every single point practical and acceptable. 
The editorial is wrong when it cites as the 
Sole reason for Oklahoma congressional op- 
Position the loss of white votes resulting 
decreased employment in Anadarko 
and Muskogee." That's an editorial state- 
Ment without prior editorial thought. 
resentative Pace BELCHER, of Enid, Repre- 
Sentative Tom STEED, of Shawnee, Repre- 
Sentative Cart ALBERT, of McAlester, couldn't 
N a single vote in Anadarko or Muskogee. 
either would the wrath of white—as well 
as Indian votes—be turned upon Repre- 
Sentative Ep EpMonpson, of Muskogee, or 
ntative Vicror WICKERSHAM, of Man- 
gum, nor upon Senator ROBERT S. KERR, or 
Senator Mrke Mowroner, for an action 
they did not sponsor or encourage. 

Above all, the Oklahoman is missing the 
2 t of opposition to consolidation and relo- 

tion of Indian area offices from the Indians 
themselves, It doesn't take an amplifier to 
hear Protests from tribal leaders—even from 
Rs of the tribal leaders who have earlier 

died objection to particular decisions from 
ine Office as well as field office Indian Serv- 
th, employees. Quoted in the editorial was 
dea American Indian Charter Conven- 
Poin in Chicago where, it said, “Indians 
8) ted out that much travel is needed now 

a two areas’ offices for custodial deci- 
the Two questions arise: One, Which of 

Southern plains tribes, served by the 
— area office, made such a complaint? 
meni How much travel would be saved by 


the Anadarko area Indian office to 
Oklahoma City? 


Since we are not in the same position 
— Oklahoma City we, therefore, discour- 
Mo De removal of the Anadarko and 
Other ee area Indian offices—and any 
City. Payroll available—to Oklahoma 


eign-aid Program by Gov. Matthew E. 
Welsh of Indiana, Indianapolis, July 
25, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to commend to the attention of 
my colleagues a forceful and eloquent 
speech in support of President Kennedy's 
foreign-aid program which was delivered 
last night, July 25, 1961, by the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of Indi- 
ana, the Honorable Matthew E. Welsh. 

The address follows: 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED BY Gov. MATTHEW E. 
WELSH AT A DINNER MEETING OF THE CITI- 
ZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR INTERNATIONAL DE- 
VELOPMENT IN INDIANAPOLIS, IND., ON JULY 
25, 1961 
There are those who contend that foreign 

aid is among the politically most unpopular 
issues before the Congress. If this is true, 
and it may be, it is because the importance 
and the vital necessity for foreign aid have 
not been made sufficiently clear to the peo- 
ple of America. 

‘There should be no doubt in anyone's mind 
but that we In America will do anything and 
everything necessary to protect ourselves and 
our freedom. There is no price we will not 
pay. There is no sacrifice we are unwilling 
to make. 

We reserve the right to criticize or grum- 
ble, to complain, and to editorialize. But I 
am confident that in the one area of pro- 
tecting the security of our Nation, we, as 
Americans, have no differences. We will do 
whatever is required to protect our homes, 
our liberty, and our way of life, 

If I have not misjudged the toughness and 
the determination of Americans to stay 
free—and I am certain I have not—then 
the question is not whether we can afford 
$4.5 billion this fiscal year for foreign aid. 
In comparison to our wealth, this is less 
than half the aid bill in the past years. 

WE CAN AFFORD WHAT IT COSTS TO PROTECT OUR 

SECURITY 


We can afford it. We can afford double 
or triple the amount, if that is what it costs 
to protect our security. 

The question is simply: Is foreign aid in 
effective amounts, properly administered, 
necessary for the security of the United 
States and the free world? 

Three successive Presidents of the United 
States—one Republican and two Demo- 
cratic—have repeatedly and emphatically 
called our foreign aid program vital to our 
own security and to peace. 

These men were not speaking as partisans. 
They were speaking as the men who have 
carried the ultimate responsibility for the 
protection of your families and mine and 
who have faced th appalling loneliness of 
decisions that could mean peace or war. 

President Kennedy, who speaks tonight on 
the Soviet challenge in Berlin and the free 
world’s answer to this renewed threat to 
peace, has called his foreign ald request the 
most important proposal he has made to the 
Congress. 


Three Presidents, the men who have led 
our Nation during the past 16 years, are 
unanimous on very few things. But on this 
they are. On this one basic issue they speak 
with a single voice. Effective economic and 
military aid to other nations is essential for 
the security of America. 

If there were no other reasons, and there 
are, this alone would cause me to say that 
support of President Kennedy's program de- 
mands the serious consideration of all of 
us—and of the Congress. 

What do those say who oppose foreign aid 
or seek to block sufficient amounts available 
for effective use? 

They say that we have helped some coun- 
tries, used many millions of dollars, and then 
these nations fell to Communists or lack 
the will to protect their own freedom. This 
is true. 

They say that the unflattering picture of 
the “Ugly American” characterizes our for- 
eign-aid program. And this too has an ele- 
ment of truth. 

They say that huge sums have been 
wasted, that the top layer of wealthy or 
politically powerful leaders in underdevel- 
oped countries have gained, but the mass of 
the people remain as they were before 
American aid. And there is some truth in 
this too, 

NO GUARANTEED SUCCESS, EVERYWHERE, ALL THE 
TIME 


They say that to give the President the 
power to use more than $8 billion on long- 
term commitments would limit the power 
of the Congress to control annually the rate 
of expenditure. This is true. But again 
only partially. 

If we helped some countries and have not 
succeeded in strengthening them sufficiently 
to protect them from the quicksand of com- 
munism, others have been strengthened. 
Others have remained outside the orbit of 
Red dictatorship and may be able to remain 
free. No ald program can guarantee suc- 
cess—everywhere, all of the time. 

We have learned much in the years Amer- 
ica has been assisting other nations and we 
have made mistakes. We made mistakes 
under the Marshall plan and we learned 
how to do better—but we strengthened 
European resistance to communism and 
forged a tough alliance of free nations. We 
bought time to recover from the ravages of 
war. 

We made mistakes in the broader foreign 
aid programs under President Eisenhower, 
but we strengthened many nations. We 
gave hope for independence and freedom and 
security to millions throughout the world. 

We have learned. We have learned that 
piecemeal, short-term grants, are often 
wasteful. We have learned that effective aid 
must be on a basis more rational than the 
time it takes the earth to go once around the 
sun. We have learned that basic social 
reforms in underdeveloped nations cannot be 
accomplished in tidy little blocks of 365 
days each. 


And we now know that our foreign aid 
program must be consolidated under a single 
agency, coordinated and streamlined, so that 
we do not find ourselves competing with 
ourselves. 

PRESIDENT’S AID PROGRAM SEEKS TO CORRECT 
PAST MISTAKES 


These are things embodied in the Presi- 
dent's foreign-aid program * * correct- 
ing mistakes of the past to be more effective 
in the future. A single administration in- 
stead of four. Coordinated overall aid by 
country, rather than one crash project fol- 
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lowing another with little or no relationship 
to what has gone before or should follow 
next. 

The President seeks the authority to make 
commitments for aid—but on a loan basis 
only—for longer terms than a single year, 
with 5 years as the maximum. Grants to 
other nations would remain as they are now, 
subject to annual appropriation by the 
Congress. 

Is this backdoor financing? Call it what 
you will. If it is necessary, and the Presi- 
dent has marshalled sound reasons why it 
is, then we should do it. We are in a cold 
war for our own survival—if it takes kitchen- 
window financing, then I am wholly in 
accord. 

We are in a struggle that we have no 
choice but to win. If we do not win, you 
can be sure that our financing procedure 
will be changed by others without consulta- 
tion with us. 

THE CHIPS ARE DOWN, THE GAME IS FOR KEEPS 


It is time, I believe, that we stop playing 
with words, that we stop crediting our 
mistakes with greater importance than our 
successes. That we recognize that the chips 
are down and the game is for keeps. 

We cannot afford to do less than enough. 
As in war, this may well mean that we will 
do more than necessary. If we are to make 
„ let's make them on the side of 
doing too much rather than too little. Let 
us not be guilty of failing to support the 
only President the United States has. Let 
us not shop for freedom in a bargain base- 
ment. 

We must give our President the tools he 
needs and our support and our prayers. 


Family Medical Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SANTANGELO. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to address myself to a problem 
which has concerned the Members of 
Congress—a problem to which the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican Parties have 
tried to find answers. Both President 
Kennedy and former President Eisen- 
hower have given considerable thought 
to this subject, namely: How can we 
provide adequate medical care for low- 
and middle-income groups of our coun- 
try. The proposed plans, unfortunately, 
fluctuate between the extremes of social- 
ized medicine and ineffectual and callous 
disregard for the actual needs of our 
citizenry. 

I personally have tried to elicit from 
many family doctors—the indispensable 
general practitioner—their thinking on 
this problem. 

A letter from one such doctor in my 
district recently reached me, and I found 
it so enlightening that I take this op- 
portunity to share it with my fellow 
Congressmen. The letter addresses it- 
self to family medical care, We all rec- 
ognize that medical specialists make a 
fine contribution by giving their services 
in clinics and outpatient departments of 
hospitals, but this is largely for indi- 
gents. The crying need at present is to 
provide medical care outside the hos- 
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pitals to families who, because of eco- 
nomic pressures, do not go to the doctor 
until severe illness is upon them. 

My correspondent, Dr. Charles Muz- 
zicato, has been a family doctor in my 
district for the past 30 years. Although 
he is now specializing, with particular 
interest in diagnosis, he has never lost 
touch with the medical needs of the 
people. He served in the New York 
State Senate and there as chairman of 
the senate committee on public health 
he became sharply aware of the fact that 
the large mass of low- and middle- 
income groups were increasingly de- 
prived of the necessary services of doc- 
tors. He pondered on the bitter truth 
that in a society where science has made 
such rapid advances, medical services 
were available only to the indigent and 
the very wealthy, and that the large 
mass of low- and middle-income fami- 
lies cannot afford ordinary medical 
care. 

Dr. Muzzicato, a member of the New 
York County Medical Society, served as 
chairman of its committee on legislation. 
He is now a faculty member of the New 
York Medical College and staff member 
of the Metropolitan Medical Center of 
New York City. 

This is the letter addressed to me by 
Dr. Charles Muzzicato which provides a 
program calculated to help the large 
mass of low- and middle-income groups 
to obtain medical services at a cost with- 
in their income and on the basis of free 
choice of doctors: 

New York, N.Y., July 21, 1961. 
Hon. ALFRED E. SANTANGELO, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SANTANGELO: I have 
long known your keen interest in the prob- 
lems related to the health of the American 
people. During the last election, I noted 
your emphasis on the need for medical care 
for our senior citizen. I, therefore, take the 
privilege of addressing you on á plan which 
I consider most valuable. 

As a diagnostician for over 30 years, I am 
deeply concerned with the day-by-day medi- 
cal needs of all our citizens. I am particu- 
larly concerned at this time with the low- 
and middle-income groups. As you know, 
the very poor and the very wealthy have 
excellent medical services available to them. 
In the clinics and outpatient departments of 
hospitals excellent medical care is available 
to the indigent person, but the low-income 
and middle-income person is compelled to 
seek private medical care, which, because of 
the medical costs, is now rapidly rising out 
of his reach. 

To meet this problem, various medical-care 
plans have been devised—Blue Shield, Health 
Insurance Plan, and Group Health Insurance. 
Some of these plans have created new prob- 
lems. In most instances it is the policy of 
these plans that the physician is paid only 
if the patient is hospitalized. Many patients 
are now referred to hospitals when they could 
be very well examined and treated at home 
and at the doctor’s office. The continuation 
of this policy will skyrocket premiums beyond 
the reach of most of us. Patients should be 
referred to hospitals only for a type of 
therapy or an unusual diagnostic procedure 
not otherwise available. 

The American Medical Association, at its 
recent convention, decried the growing trends 
toward socialized medicine and urged that 
the family doctor assume his medical respon- 
sibility to provide services. The family doc- 
tor by himself cannot stem the tide of rising 
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costs. For that reason, I have long felt the 
need for a medical-care plan at a cost within 
the reach of the low- and middle-income 
groups which will strengthen the doctor- 
patient relationship and, at the same time, 
offer the patient the freedom of choosing his 
own physician. 

Recently a comprehensive new medical plan 
has come to my attention which is unique 
and helps to solve these problems. Because 
I feel that it will make private medical care 
available to the low- and middle-income 
groups who have increasingly been deprived 
of care because of the exigencies of medical 
economics, I have agreed to do all I can to 
bring this plan to the attention of public 
leaders concerned about the health of all of 
our citizens. 

I enclose herewith a brochure describing 
the familly medical plan and strongly urge 
that you give it whatever support you can 
in the fulfillment of its objectives. 3 

Thanking you for your interest and cour- 
tesy, I am. 

Very truly yours. 
CHARLES Muzzicaro, M.D. 

The family medical plan proposed by the 
Family Medical Plan, Inc., with offices at 
125 Park Avenue, N. V., is a prepaid program 
for comprehensive medical care at a cost 
that is within the means of the person with 
average income or family and is designed 
to encourage better health and preventive 
care, 

Family medical plan provides full medical 
and surgical care. 

Family medical plan provides for free 
choice of the doctor by the patient. 

Family medical plan provides for— 

1. General medical care, including periodi¢ 
health examinations. 

2. Surgical care by the family doctor or 
specialist. 

3. Anesthesia services for the administra- 
tion of spinal anesthesia, rectal anesthesi® 
anesthetic agent by injection or inhalation 
by professional anesthetist based on the ap- 
plicable surgical-obstetical fee, but no more 
than $40. 

4. Diagnostic radiology. 

5. Radiation therapy, including X-ray and 
radium treatments. 

6. Special medical and laboratory proce- 
dures, including electrocardiograms. 

7. Ambulance service from home 
hospital, 

8. Visiting nurse service: Subscriber is to 
be reimbursed for the full charge for visit- 
ing nurse service in the home. 

9. Obstetric-maternity care and delivery: 

10. Pediatrician care for new-born child: 
well baby care for new-born child. 

11. Specialist medical care (in hospital) 
includes internists or other qualified spe 
clalist indicated by the nature of the case. 

12. Psychiatric diagnosis when recom“ 
mended by the family doctor. Psychother- 
apy, however, is not included. 

13. Consultation: one consultation by an 
accredited specialist during course of an! 
one injury or iliness. ~ 

To insure the highest quality medical 
service, the Family Medical Plan Charter 
provides that doctors constitute one-half 
of its Board of Directors. 

Family medical plan premiums compare 
favorably with other medical care programs. 
Of the three other non-profit medical an 
plans, only family medical plan provides 
three of the following: full medical and sur- 
gical coverage, free choice of doctor, fullest 
possible doctor-patient relationship. 

COMPARISON OF PLANS 

Plan A provides for separate allowances 
for every service rendered. It oe 
services. It provides for service benefits 12 
surgical care, general anesthesla, in- 
medical care, radiation therapy. 
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But there are maximum limitations for the 
Payment of these services, The rate for a 
group in the $4,000 to $6,000 income range 
is: individual, $7.60 quarterly; husband and 
Wife, $16 quarterly; family (maternity in- 
cluded), $19.20 quarterly. 

A very important distinction for plan A 
is that it provides for medical care only if 
the person is hospitalized. 

Plan B provides for a comprehensive medi- 
Cal surgical program at a clinic or health 
center. Service is also available at the office 
or home, if necessary. The subscriber is 
limited, both as to doctor and specialist, to 
those physicians and surgeons (approxi- 
Mately 600) associated with the plan. There 

no free choice of family doctor or 
Specialist. 
The premiums? for this plan are as fol- 


Quarterly 
Deni he sinned 85 $15.18 
Husband and wife 30. 18 


Family of three or more 


Plan C provides for payment of doctor bills 
to doctors and physicians associated with the 
Plan for covered services, regardless of in- 
come. However, to receive paid in full bene- 
fits (but only in accordance with a schedule 
Of allowances) you are required to do the 
following: 

1. You must identify yourself as a plan C 
Subscriber before receiving care. You must 
ec your identification card to your doc- 


2. You must apply for and use semi-private 
or ward accommodations in the hospital. 

3. Your doctor fills out a claim form, then 
you complete and sign it and mail it to 
Plan C. The plan pays the doctor direct. 

The premium rate for plan C on a group 
basis is’ as follows: 


Quarterly 

Todtvidiats a e a $13.45 
‘Usband and wife 26. 80 
— — — 40. 15 


Plan A and C schedules of allowances for 
Participating physicians compare favorably 
th those of the family medical plan. 
= , family medical plan is planning a 
een of its schedule of allowances so that 
ere will be little or no variance of pay- 
ate for most common services and pro- 
edures. 
8 family medical plan and plan C al- 
1 tor payment of services to doctors and 
th ysicians 8 the schedule fee allowance 
where the family doctor or par- 
e a physician is not available. 
the plans provide for imitations and 
and These are similar in character 
targa n because of the rate struc- 
and inherent dangers involved in pro- 
fon ar too broad an extent of services 
actual ch there has not been developed 
The en Sti ae 
um rate for family medical plan 
On a group basis is as follows: x 


Four or more subscribers 
qualify as a group 
to subscribe to the family medical plan, 
— factors weigh very heavily in de- 
miums ten Of costs and the rates of pre- 
Plan do nad by the subscriber. Where the 
not carefully maintain costs, it is 
— 


1 
dortige !# to be an upward revision very 
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inevitable that rates will spiral. This is oc- 
curring with the other plans reviewed above. 
These plans pay the doctor for every serv- 
ice rendered and in addition, plan C pays 
the family doctor for every visit made to 
the home. 

Family medical plan pays the family doc- 
tor on a per capita basis. In addition, fam- 
ily medical plan pays specified fees for spe- 
cific services rendered to the subscriber, 

The family doctor may charge the sub- 
scriber a fee of $4 for the first house call for 
any one illness and $2 for each house call 
thereafter made between the hours of 10 
p.m. and 7 a.m. Thereafter, the doctor ren- 
ders visits to the home without charge as 
part of his share of the family medical plan 
program. 

Plan B requires the subscriber to pay for 
all home visits by the doctor in addition to 
its premium rate. 

Plan C requires the filing of claims for 
payment by the doctor in the case of all 
medical services. 

With the family medical plan a claim form 
by the doctor is only required for special 
procedures and for services performed by the 
specialist. 

The participating physician associated 
with the family medical plan accepts a re- 
sponsibility to give the subscriber the best 
possible medical care but at a cost that is 
within economic reality. 


Philosophy of Paternal Government 
Wrecks Moral Fiber of the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


f OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article, by William Henry Cham- 
berlin in the Wall Street Journal, is 
an eloquent essay on what the philosophy 
of a paternal government is doing to the 
moral fiber of our people. Where is the 
willingness to dare the unknown, the 
courage to meet whatever obstacles life 
has in store, the pride in accomplish- 
ment which was so much a part of the 
building of America? Are the American 
people ready to trade in all the basic 
qualities of character through which we 
built this great Nation, for Government 
handouts and bigger welfare programs? 
I, for one, do not believe they are, but 
Mr. Chamberlin does give us something 
to think about. 

PARASITE’S PARADISE—WITH Ever More FED- 
ERAL HANDOUTS, AMERICA Is BECOMING LAND 
OF FREELOADERS AND HOME OF BRAVE TAX- 
PAYERS 

(By Willam Henry Chamberlin) 

There was a time, not far distant as his- 
torical periods go, when the United States 
operated on the principle that the individual, 
the business, the occupation should stand 
on its own two feet. 

The idea of piling the consequences of in- 
dividual or business failure onto the Fed- 
eral Government was hardly considered. 
President Grover Cleveland, vetoing a pro- 
posal to compensate farmers who had suf- 
fered from hailstorms commented that, 
while the people should support the Gov- 
ernment, the Government should not sup- 
port the people. 
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The theory then was that the general good 
was best served by letting the individual 
go as fast and as far as his ability and in- 
dustry would carry him. No one expected 
the Government to pay a large share of the 
individual's rent, or to supply him with 
medical aid, or to coddle him if he did not 
want to work, or to hand out a subsidy if his 


industry or occupation did not return enough 


profit to support him in the style which he 
might desire. Now there has been an al- 
most revolutionary change, as mounting na- 
tional debt and tax bills show. Increasingly, 
Americans are becoming divided into burden 
bearers and frecloaders. 


PRIMARY OBLIGATIONS 


Formerly a man's primary obligations were 
to his family, to provide for his old age, and 
to support his church, college, and other 
causes as he felt able to assume voluntarily. 
Today the American burden bearer, the man 
who is not cutting in on Government hand- 
outs himself, is carrying a load that would 
have seemed intolerable to his father and 
fantastically impossible to his grandfather. 

He is paying his share of a subsidy-ridden 
agricultural system that costs many bil- 
lions of dollars a year and that has suc- 
ceeded in providing high prices for consum- 
ers, discontent for farmers and a consid- 
erably higher tax bill for the general public. 
He has taken on the task of sustaining scores 
of clamorous foreign peoples, not as a hu- 
manitarian obligation to relieve special cases 
of natural disaster and distress, but as a long- 
term obligation to support the State-planned 
economies of underdeveloped nations. 

Two incidents recently illustrated what is 
being exacted from the independent Amer- 
ican whose first desire, as regards the Fed- 
eral Government, is that it should leave him 
alone. One of these was the shipping strike; 
it was called for purposes which would make 
mecessary an increase in Government sub- 
sidies for a maritime industry whose wages 
and costs are already so far out of line with 
those of competing foreign nations that it 
would go out of business altogther if it were 
not supported out of the taxpayers’ money. 

One of the demands of the strikers was 
that seamen, if from one place 
of work to another, should receive first-class 
accommodations, If the transfers were made 
by air this would mean that seamen would 
be entitled to luxury transportation of a 
type usually patronized only by individuals 
with large expense accounts. 

The other significant incident was the 
attempt of the New York community of New- 
burgh, with one-third of its budget already 
preempted for relief, to impose some rea- 
sonable restrictions on the use of relief 
funds, such as requiring work of able- 
bodied applicants for relief and cutting off 
subsidies for proved and persistent im- 
morality. 

The popular reaction to Newburgh's re- 
forms was one of hearty approval, as the 
letter columns of newspapers have shown. 
But a great protest has been raised by poli- 
ticians who see in loose dispensing of public 
funds a vote-getting issue, and by members 
of the large built-in bureaucracy with a 
vested occupational interest in making Fed- 
eral and State social welfare payments as 
large as possible. The argument is even ad- 
vanced that the cost of relief payments 
should be disguised by separating these from 
any connection with local taxation, thereby 
removing the surest check on abuse and 
extravagance. 

This trend toward substituting govern- 
ment help for self-help all along the line is 
defended by its advocates as necessary ac- 
ceptance of the 20th century. And critics 
are habitually met with the dire accusation 
that they “want to go back to the days of 
William McKinley”"—as if this were some 
episode in the Dark Ages and not a rather 
happy and carefree era in American life 
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when the country had emerged from the 
depression of the early nineties. 


PERNICIOUS FALLACY 


The piling of ever more freeloaders on the 
backs of the burden bearers would not have 
gone so far If it were not for the pernicious 
fallacy that welfare measures come free. In 
an article supporting the welfare measures 
proposed by the Kennedy administration, 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Ribicoff implied, if he did not state explicitly, 
that these measures are in the nature of 

,Manna dropping from the skies. 

Of course they are nothing of the kind. 
The State has no means of creating wealth. 
It can only take from some to give to others. 
Every new subsidy, every increase in an old 
subsidy, must be paid for by higher taxes, by 
higher social security payments, or by 
inflation. 

Some signs, such as the spontaneous burst 
of applause fog the action of Newburgh’s city 
manager, suggest that people are gradually 
becoming aware of the deceptions of free wel- 
fare measures that aren't really free at all. 

There is nothing inevitable about the pres- 
ent trend toward the omnicompetent state; 
it could be reversed. All that is inevitable 
is the steady deterioration in moral fiber of a 
society that looks to a central authority to 
solve all problems, and places an increasing 
8 of freeloders on those who are self- 
re t. 


The Berlin Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the President’s strong declaration of 
yesterday concerning this Nation’s role 
in the Berlin crisis, I think it most ap- 
propriate that the Congress should go 
on record as wholeheartedly supporting 
the President’s announced plan of firm- 
ness in dealing with the matter of Ber- 

As a Mississippian who is proud of the 
patriotism and valor of the people of my 
State in all times of crisis, I respectfully 
would like to call to the attention of 
the House a recent editorial from a 
splendid newspaper, the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) American, which was written 
July 19 in support of a joint resolution 
introduced in the House on July 17, 
1961, by my able and distinguished col- 
league from Mississippi, Hon. WILLIAM 
M. COLMER. 

I believe this editorial is evidence of 
the public backing of the President's 
position in Mississippi, and I am sure it 
is indicative of the response of our peo- 
ple throughout the Nation. I commend 
the reading of the following editorial to 
all Americans: 

STAND FIRM 

Our able Representative in Congress, WIL- 
LIAM COLMER of Pascagoula, this week intro- 
duced a joint resolution that would place 
Congress squarely behind President Ken- 
nedy in his position that the United States 
we not yield to Soviet demands over Ber- 


Mr. Coumer declared, with the gravity of 
the situation mounting, that public opinion 
in this country is solidly behind the Presi- 
dent in his declaration of firmness in this 
newly created Berlin crisis. He further 
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pointed out that this is the third such crisis 
created by the Kremlin in the past several 
years. 

With Soviet leaders threatening to breach 
the Berlin Agreement, there is evidence that 
our Western allies are apprehensive as to 
whether U.S. public opinion is solidified 
behind the President on this issue. Mr. 
CoLMER expressed the conviction that if 
Congress adopts his or a similar resolution, 
it will have a salutary effect both on the 
Kremlin and with our allies. 

“The Congress, as representatives of the 
people, is the only instrument the people 
have of expressing their collective opinion,” 
Mr. COLMER said. “There is and can bé no 
question about the temper of the people. 
They realize after some 15 years of ylelding 
to the Kremlin that appeasement will get us 
nowhere.” 

The July 24 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, giving results of a survey of opinion 
staff who talked to hundreds of persons, 
across the country made by members of its 
backs up Mr. Couster’s statement concern- 
ing the “temper of the people“ with these 
figures on what those interviewed said the 
United States should do about Berlin: 

Make a strong stand, risking war if neces- 
sary, 71 percent. 

Be firm but cautious, avoiding war if pos- 
sible, 15 percent. 

Yield rather than fight in defense of Ber- 
lin, 14 percent. 

Mr. Cotmerr expressed his views like this: 
“As a longtime advocate of a firm policy in 
dealing with the Kremlin, I can see no other 
position for this country to take. The 
Kremlin bosses are continuing the aggres- 
sive policy only because of our known desire 
for peace. To appease them in this instance 
would be fatal. The next demand would be 
for even more far-reaching concessions, if 
possible, than this.“ 

We agree with Mr. Cotmer that unless the 
United States stands firm in this crisis, 
there will be no other alternative but to with- 
draw entirely from the responsibilities here- 
tofore thrust upon our country as the leader 
of the free world. 

If the United States abdicates or com- 
promises over the Berlin agreement, it might 
as well withdraw all its troops, abandon its 
bases abroad and attempt to become an iso- 
lated fortress on this continent, And in the 
small world in which we live today this is 
a position which would be completely 
untenable. 


Under Secretary of Interior James Carr 
Addresses Large Audience on Billy 
Clapp Day in Ephrata, Wash., July 18, 
1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, a 
city and a region in Washington State 
turned out Tuesday, July 18, to honor an 
individual, remember a challenge, and 
rededicate itself to completing a project. 

Under Secretary of Interior James 
Carr was the speaker. Billy Clapp Day 
in Ephrata, Wash., was the occasion. 
Secretary Carr dipped 43 years into his- 
tory to develop the part Billy Clapp had 
played in making Grand Coulee Dam and 
the Columbia Basin project possible. 

He had some things to say about the 
challenge lying ahead, as well. 
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I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Carr’s address be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS BY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE INTE- 
RIOR JAMES K. Cann at LUNCHEON HONORING 
WILLIAM (BILLY) CLAPP, EPHRATA, WASH., 
JuLy 18, 1961 
Mr. Clapp, distinguished guests, ladies, and 

gentlemen, it is a real privilege for me to be 

a part of your tribute to Billy Clapp, who in 

conjunction with a band of dedicated and 

determined men and women, did so much to 
make the dream of Grand Coulee and the 

Columbia Basin project a reality. 

Secretary Udall has asked me to bring his 
personal greetings to Billy Clapp and his 
friends. Secretary Udall is unable to be 
here today, and this very pleasant assignment 
has fallen to me. 

Most of the time, we have the unfortunate 
habit of failing to acknowledge our gratitude 
for the personal sacrifices and contributions 
of our citizens until it is a matter of history. 
Once in awhile, though,-we recognize our 
collective debt before time has taken its toll 
of our pioneers. Today is one of these for- 
tunate Instances. 

The growth of our great land from a few 
eastern colonies to a mighty colossus came 
about because America spawned men of vi- 
sion, men who looked forward despite hard- 
ship and mal sacrifice, men who con- 
tinued to fight for a dream in the face of 
almost impossible odds. 

It is in memory of this valiant vanguard 
that we meet today to honor Billy Clapp. 
We honor him for his full contribution to 
the Columbia River Basin project. We hon- 
honor him also as a symbol of the determined 
men who turned Grand Coulee from a dream 
into a living monument to man's faith in the 
future. 

In honoring Billy Clapp, we also pay hom- 
age to Gale Matthews, Ed Southard, Sam 
Hill, Paul Donaldson, Rufus Woods, AA. 
Goldsmith, Frank Bell, Nat Washington, 
Willis Batcheller, and, of course, Jim O’Sulll- 
van. We pay homage also to many others— 
the countless men and women of the Colum- 
bia Basin who supported this group morally 
and financially in the long struggle. 

The Columbia River, through its enormous 
flow and rapid fall, is the greatest power 
stream in the civilized world. As a source 
of power, it is mightier than the Mississippi: 
greater than the Volga. It dwarfs the 
Ganges, the Euphrates, the Yangtze, the 
Yukon, and the Amazon in its value to man- 

Fully one-third of the hydroelectric poten- 
tial of the United States lies along this great 
river. Its waters coursing to the ocean mean 
life and progress to a great region of our 
country, and its contributions to America far 
transcend its immediate benefits in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

To harness the waters of the Columbis 
required a daring spirit, a strength of will. 
and a vision of the future, as great as the 
river itself. The successful harnessing 
the Columbia River, at Grand Coulee, has 
been described as an epic struggle made pos- 
sible by the indomitable spirit of man. 

It required the construction of the largest 
concrete structure in the world—an under- 
taking which has been approached only in 
the building of the Great Pyramid or EgyP* 

It required 10 million cubic yards of con- 
erete—enough to build a highway across th 
Nation. 

It required materials which would fill # 
train some 3,000 miles long. 

But, primarily, it required that the wil 
of the people be made known through me? 
like Billy Clapp and Jim O'Sullivan and theif 
friends. It needed the essence of Am 
spirit, fostered by undaunted courage and 
determined deyotion, to become reality. 
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Billy Clapp supplied the idea—the idea of 
a dam across the Columbia at Grant Coulee. 
It was first publicized in the Wenatchee 
Daily World by Rufus Woods 43 years ago 
today. 

Although history may have forgotten, 1 
year later, Ole Kalistad, a carpenter here in 
Ephrata, wrote to the Bureau of Reclamation 
suggesting that power created by the dam 
could be used to pump water into the 
Coulee. 

Here was the idea. Here was the method. 
And, to their everlasting credit, we had the 
men who could carry forth through the 
long years of struggle which lay ahead. I 
will not recount the bitter fight which con- 
sumed the years. However, it was epic in its 
Proportions. 

Throughout the years, faced with failures, 
setbacks, hidden and powerful opposition, 
thwarted by lack of funds, Billy Clapp and 
his friends fought the good fight for an 
ideal—an.ideal which is now firmly planted 
in America. 

This band of men believed that the re- 
sources of the Nation belonged to the people 
of the United States, that the resources 
ot water and land were to be developed for 
the benefit of the people, that the fruits of 
2 resources belonged to the many, not the 
ew. 

Even as Billy Clapp unfolded the dream 
of a gigantic dam at Grand Coulee, an alter- 
nate to irrigate the area through a 
Series of gravity canals was being seriously 
Pushed. I do not have to remind Billy Clapp 
Of the forces of reaction which seized upon 
this proposal to thwart full development of 
the Columbia River. 

2 were public statements such as this: 

‘Probably nothing more visionary or im- 

cal or ruthless with waste of public 
funds has come in the mass of schemes to 
use the taxpayers’ money than the Coulee 
Dam project.” 

A leading legislator said: 

Grand Coulee is the most colossal fraud 
in the history of America.” 
„One newspaper in the area editorialized, 
Tt is too great in volume, but it is vastly 
ee de in the magnitude of its 

Even those who strongly urged the 
Project could not have foretold the great 
Contribution which Grand Coulee made to 
our Nation in time of peace and in time 
of war. Furthermore, in spanning the 
Columbia River, the project ushered in a 
new era of resource development in the 
S Northwest—an era which stressed the 

ultiple-purpose concept of resource de- 
Aide ment. The early backers, I am sure, 

d not realize the tremendous recreational 
foe fish and wildlife benefits which would 

from this undertaking. 
many, I am equally sure, had notions of 

e terrific economic impact which would 
result. New opportunities for farmers, 
nr essmen, the professions—for everyone, 

act. Yet, I feel that even the most 
concept then existing would today 

e conservative, 
ten dent studies by the Bureau of Reclama- 
ra ilustrate the practical economic values 
tion Area of continued expansion of irriga- 
studi development. For example, these 
Hent a found that a typical mature develop- 
crea involving 1,000 acres of new irrigation 
4 tes 13 farming opportunities, supporting 
8 and protiucing an average of 
Sonar $140,000 of crops each year. Addi- 
1 investment in farm property, ma- 
about z equipment, and supplies totals 
1.000 $425,000. More indirectly, the new 
au acres of irrigated land provide 66 jobs 

PPorting 163 people in urban areas. 
haa ht is a questionable virtue, but 
Would 1 known then what we know now, we 
Pacing — built more Grand Coulees in the 
would Northwest during those years. We 

ve have installed more power. We would 

developed more irrigable land. The 
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Jessons of the recent past prove that reclama- 
tion projects stand as oases of stability in 
the States where full development has been 
pressed. 

In terms of the Columbia Basin, irriga- 
tion water has been available to thirsty lands 
of the project for only 10 years. In 1950, the 
project areas supported only limited dry 
farming and some stock raising. The popu- 
lation totaled a little more than 30,000— 
many of whom were engaged directly or in- 
directly with construction of the project 
facilities. Today, the project area encom- 
passes a population in excess of 70,000. 

Water is now available to over 440,000 
acres with crops totaling almost $41 million 
grown this year. In the few years since 
the first water was put on the land, the 
cumulative gross value of crops total almost 
$200 million. 

The total cost of works constructed by the 
Federal Government in this complex project 
exceeds $533 million. Income to the project 
from the sale of power generated at Grand 
Coulee Dam, together with the annual opera- 
tion and maintenance payments by the wa- 
ter users, now totals over $204 million. 
Power sales account for about 94 percent of 
the total income. 

A few moments ago I mentioned that Billy 
Clapp and his associates met with difficulties 
as they worked to bring about the Grand 
Coulee Dam and the Columbia Basin proj- 
ect. An undertaking of so vast and un- 
precedented scope could not be expected to 
be brought into being without a certain 
amount of complex problems, And so it is 
that even today we have encountered differ- 
ences and difficulties. 

We hear the statements: Why worry 
about full development of the project—par- 
ticularly in the light of the current crop 
surplus situation?” or “Why go on when 
further development will only mean more 
competition for the existing operation?” 

I’m sure that Billy Clapp's close friend, 
Jim O'Sullivan, would give such statements 
short shrift. And, for far more than senti- 
mental reasons, too. There are sound eco- 
nomic and social reasons which make con- 
tinued development of the Columbia Basin 
project imperative. To call a halt when the 
irrigation potential is only half realized 
would be shortsighted, to say the very least. 

One of the stratagems advanced by the 
adherents of the gravity irrigation canal to 
block development of the Grand Coulee was 
to seek restriction on the height of the dam. 
Ed Southard once wrote to Jim O'Sullivan, 
who was then in California, that “the high 
dam is the fight we have to win—the low 
dam is only half development:“ 

And, so it is today. Four hundred and 
forty thousand acres in the project area is 
only half development. Our Nation is not 
rich enough to let this land lie fallow. We 
must work this land—this land which has 
so much to offer to America. 

The present problem regarding repayment 
of project costs has been with us for a 
decade. It is complex—but no more complex 
than the problems which were overcome by 
Billy Clapp and his friends in bringing 
this project to fruition. In fact, the repay- 
ment problem is paled by comparison. 

Secretary Udall has endorsed the legisla- 
tion to defer the 1962 drainage assessment, 
and the bill has been reported out by the 
Senate Interior Subcommittee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. We are hopeful that the 
measure can be passed this session. 

A highly qualified three-man board has 
been appointed to review the situation and 
to consider actions which need to be taken 
to correct it. The board's report is due by 
August 1. By September 1, we hope to de- 
velop a proposed contract—based on the re- 
port of the board—which will mean positive 
growth, rather than negative stagnation. 

At the same time, we plan to offer sugges- 
tions to rid the project of problems that 
have plagued it for years. 


. plied aircraft and weapons carrier. 
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We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O'Sullivan many years 
ago, it is time to stop talking and start act- 


We are determined to find a permanent 
and fair solution to the problem. 

Once the basic policy outlines are estab- 
lished by the Secretary, the people of this 
area—in conjunction with the Bureau of 
Reclamation, under its Commissioner, Floyd 
E. Dominy—must work together construc- 
tively, We must be able to go to Congress 
next spring with an answer—based on an 
ability to repay—that will assure the full 
development of Columbia River Basin land. 
Today, we have half a project—which is 
much the same as building only half a dam. 

This is our determination and we will work 
cooperatively to bring a new era of progress 
to the Coluinbia River Basin project—a new 
breath of life which, like the New Deal of 
three decades ago, put the dam across the 
Columbia. A Lew era waich will mean re- 
newed growta to this area, a new era which 
is based on the same dedicated purpose of 
the man and the otuers whom we honor to- 
day. 

We honor Billy Clapp—as an individual 
for his major contribution in the develop- 
ment of the great inland empire. We honor 
him also as a symbol of tne spirit which 
made this project a reality—a spirit which 
joins men lke silly Clapp in common cause 
to storm the rampurts of the mighty. 

The story of Biuy Ciapp—a story also of 
Jim O’Sulhvaa, Paul Donaldson, Gale Mat- 
thews, Ed Soutnard, aud Rufus Woods, and 
countless others in this area—is also part of 
a greater story. 

Their efforts were a chapter in the fight 
of the people of the United States to wrest 
control of their natural resources from the 
hands of the shortsighted. Theirs was a 
fight of real progress versus timidity, faith 
versus failure, right versus might. They 
were fighters—in tune with the tides of their 
time, moving in tue vanguard of the future. 

Because they had a vision of progress, be- 
cause they had courage to rebound re- 
peatedly from failure, because they were de- 
termined to win, their efforts were crowned 
with success. With this legacy behind us, 
we must carry forth the work started by 
Billy Clapp's vision 43 years ago today. 

With this spirit to guide us, with this ex- 
ample and other courageous examples to in- 
spire us, we will fulfill the promise of this 
land. We will move forward to complete this 
great project, ever mindful that to falter and 
fair in our efforts is to repudiate the heritage 
bequeathed to us by Billy Clapp and those 
he symbolizes. 


A False Road to Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Column- 
ist Virginia Prewett's article appearing 
in the Washington Daily News today is 
worthwhile reading for all Members of 
Congress, so I, under unanimous con- 
sent, insert it in the Appendix: 

A FALSE ROAD TO DEVELOPMENT 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

The direct danger to all the Western Hem- 

isphere is obvious as Fidel Castro converts 


the island of Cuba into one big sot 
u 


Americans make a serious mistake if we 
emphasize only this aspect of Castro's threat. 
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Latin Americans today exhort us not to 
do so. Meanwhile, they mistakenly overlook 
another kind of Castro threat. This is Cas- 
tro’s drive to implant throughout Latin 
America a politicoeconomic system that has 
always failed there. 

WHAT IT 18 


Whether Castor’s system is communism or 
not is fruitless to debate. The point is that 
he is making his government to a high de- 
gree the owner-manager of industry, finance, 
commerce and the land. 

Mexico’s revolution in the late 1930's 
started on this road. As result, farm and 
factory production and crashed and 
only continued U.S. purchase of Mexican sil- 
ver kept Mexico afloat. 

The Government oil takeover forfeited 
world oil markets. Even today, Mexicans pay 
more for oll products than do, for instance, 
Peruvians, where foreigners still produce the 
oll. 

Mexico began to have to import even corn 
and beans, till the agrarian was 
changed. The Government finally gave tat- 
tered nationalized railroads to labor, which 
afterwards tried to get rid of them, but 
couldn't. * 

World War II. a and for- 
eign capital's return led to Mexico's pres- 
ent relative development. 


NEW HOPE 


This result was doubled in spades by 
Peron's Argentine dictatorship. His experi- 
ment in State capitalism bankrupted a once- 
rich country. Since 1958, foreign capital's 
return on negotiated terms, and the gradual 
return of Government-run enterprises to 
private hands is permitting Argentina to live 
and hope again. 

But what if such a regime received ample 
US. official backing? In Bolivia, a flood of 
U.S. funds—about $175 million since 1952— 
has subsidized an experiment quite close in 
detail to Castro's. 

Results in 1961: Productivity down, out- 
look black, more public capital demanded, 
political chaos near, Though U.S. taxpayers’ 
funds have fed Bolivian miners, through sub- 
sidized commissaries, their unions are today 
Communist-controlled. 

This is our most powerful argument to 
Latin America against Castro: Hemisphere 
experience proves that his pattern would 
condemn every country that tries it to a 
needless cycle of economic regression. 

Latin American leadership tends to over- 
look this because these mts offer 
such an attractive road to power. But they 
are not the road to development. 


Discussion of Amendment to Feed Grain 
Bill To Encourage Production of Guar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, as indi- 
cated in my discussion in the House 
today with the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace], I plan to offer an amend- 
ment to the farm bill which would per- 
mit the planting of guar on acres 
diverted from feed grain. I think it 
would be well to amplify the remarks 
which I made on this subject in the 
House. 

The pending bill on page 18, begin- 
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ning on line 9, contains the following 
language: 

Provided, however, That any producer may 
elect in lieu of such payment to devote such 
diverted acreage to castor beans, safflower, 
sunflower, or sesame, if designated by the 
Secretary. 


My amendment would add guar to the 
thd crops enumerated in the pending 


I think the following explanatory 
statement might be helpful. 

According to the latest report avail- 
able from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, less than 10 million pounds of guar 
beans are raised domestically. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture stated in a letter 
to me recently that today we are import- 
ing approximately 90 percent of our 
total requirements of guar beans, and 
that the Department feels increased 
plantings of this crop should be en- 
couraged. 

Secretary Freeman recommended to 
the Senate Agriculture Committee that 
guar be included in the list of crops eli- 
gible to be planted on diverted acres. 
His recommendations were accepted by 
that committee and included in its bill. 

Guar products are used in such items 
as paper, textiles, explosives, cheese, ice 
cream, pharmaceuticals, emulsion stabi- 
lizers, in the mining and drilling indus- 
try, and so forth. 

The guar bean not only produces a 
highly valuable gum, but it also produces 
a high protein meal. The need for pro- 
tein in India—our chief source of supply 
for guar gum—is so great that export of 
whole beans is not permitted. Proces- 
sors and users in the United States have 
said that they prefer domestic beans 
over imported beans and guar products. 
It is estimated by some authorities that 
we have a market potential of 100 mil- 
lion pounds of guar gum per year. 

Besides being a bean-producing cash 
crop, guar is a legume and regarded by 
agricultural experts as a highly valuable 
soil conservation crop. I believe that 
now is the time to promote this crop and 
include it in the program for 1962. 


Widespread Support Shown by Organiza- 
tions Endorsing Legislation Permitting 
Sale of General Aniline & Film Shares 
Now Vested in the Attorney General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following list of 
organizations who have endorsed legis- 
lation introduced by myself and others 
to permit the Attorney General to sell 
the shares of the General Aniline & Film 
Corp., which have been yested in the 
U.S. Government since the early days 
of World War II. These bills are my 
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measure, H.R. 1078, the companion bill 
by Representative O'Brien, of New 
York; H.R. 3460 and a comparable Sen- 
ate measure, S. 769, sponsored by Sen- 
ators KEATING, Javits, Case of New 
Jersey, and WILLIAMs of New Jersey. 


In the 2d session of the 86th Congress, 
this legislation was approved by the Sub- 
committee on Commerce and Finance 
and ordered reported by the full Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce of the House. The Senate bill 
was approved by the Subcommittee on 
Alien Property of the Committee on the 
Judiciary. The House. subcommittee, 
under the leadership of its distinguished 
chairman, Representative Mack, of Ili- 
nois, will hold hearings soon on war- 
claims legislation and the bills by Rep- 
resentative O’Brien and myself. We 
deeply hope that the subcommittee will 
follow its action of last year with ap- 
proval of one of this year's measures. 

To show the widespread support among 
business, labor, veteran and civic groups 
for such legislation, I submit the fol- 
lowing list: 

NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND GROUPS SUPPORTING SALE AND/OR OP- 
POSED TO RETURN TO FORMER OWNERS OF 
ALIEN PROPERTIES VESTED BY THE UNITED 
States Durtne Wom War II 
National Legislative Committee of the 

AF. of L. and CIO; U.S, Chamber of Com- 

merce; section on international and com- 

parative law of American Bar Association; 
the American Legion; American Veterans of 

World War II and Korea (AMVETS); Amer- 

ican Association of European Jurists; Inter- 

national Chemical Workers Union; New York 

State Federation of Labor; New York State 

Department of Commerce; Pennsylvania 

State Chamber of Commerce; Union County, 

N.J., Central Labor Union; Kentucky State 

Post of the American Legion; Kentucky 

State Post of American Veterans of World 

War II and Korea (AMVETS); Association 

of Commerce of Paducah, Ky.; Chamber of 

Commerce of Binghamton, N.Y.; Chamber 

of Commerce of Easton, Pa.; Non-Sectarlan 

Anti-Nazi League; Axis Victims League. 

GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CO. Local UNIONS 
International Chemical Workers Union, Lo- 

cal 306, AFL-CIO, Ansco division, Bingham- 

ton, N. V.; General Industrial Workers Union, 

Local 146, AFL-CIO, Linden, N.J; Printing 

Pressmen & Assistants Union, Local 57, AFL- 

CIO, Ansco division, Binghamton, N. T.; Sheet 

Metal Workers International Association, Lo- 

cal 112, AFL-CIO, Ansco division, Bingham- 

ton, N. T.; International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local 325, AFL-CIO, Ansco 
division, Binghamton, N. T.; International 

Association of Machinists, Lodge 1807, AFL- 

CIO, Ozalid division, Johnson City, N.Y. 

EMPLOYEE GROUPS 

General Aniline Supervisors’ Association, 
the chemical group, Rensselaer, N.Y.; Gen- 
eral Aniline Supervisors’ Association, the 
chemical group, Linden, N.J.; Technical staff 
of Ozalid division, Johnson City, N.Y., Em- 
ployees group, central research laboratories, 
the chemical group, Easton, Pa.; Research 
and development staff, Ansco division, Bing- 
hamton, N.Y.; Employee groups of the chem- 
ical group, New York, N. Y.; sales offices of the 
chemical group at Providence, RI., Charlot- 
tee, N.C.. Philadelphia, Pa., Chattanoog® 
Tenn., Chicago, III., and San Francisco, 

MINORITY STOCKHOLDERS 


General Aniline & Film Corp. American 
Shareholders’ Committee. 


1961 
A Resolute Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
confidence in President Kennedy's posi- 
tion as explained to the American peo- 
ple last night and will support his spe- 
cific proposals to strengthen the Armed 
Forces. He is to be commended for his 
courage in facing up to the reality of 
the Berlin situation even if this means 
Sacrifice on the part of the American 
People. 

The United States and its allies will 
not be pushed around by Premier 
Khrushchev. The only language the 
Soviet prime minister understands is 
military strength. I am sure that Con- 
gress will grant President Kennedy the 
needed appropriations so that America 
can give the Soviets a show of military 
Strength to back up our diplomatic and 
legal position on Berlin. This is a dan- 
gerous period but we are not going to 
avoid our responsibility. 

As President Kennedy said last night, 
the actions he recommends will require 
Sacrifices on the part of many citizens. 
I am'sure the people will respond to the 
challenges we face. It is far better to do 
this now than to live in regret for failing 
to meet the crisis with determination, 
Courage, and sacrifice. 

Mr, Speaker, I ask permission to have 
Printed with my remarks some editorial 
comments on the Presidential message to 
the American people. The editorials ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Daily 
News and the New York Times: 

[From the Washington Daily News, July 26, 
1961) 


A RESOLUTE SPEECH 


Unless Khrushchev is hell bent for war, 
ent Kennedy gave him both room and 
rene’ to avoid it, in his televised speech last 


1 It was a quietly resolute speech, avoiding 
€edless provocation and alarm. For the 
oes he patiently repeated that the free- 
tion of West Berlin is not subject to negotia- 
fan, But he offered to talk out grievances, 

cied or real, including any fears the 

a may have concerning a revitalized 

v. 

3 is important that these peaceful offers 
5 ten aed; over and over, both for their 
Sovi ©n world opinion and to give the 
the aie handy chance to withdraw from 
4 of war they have approached once 


Strong incentive for such a withdrawal is 
build ed in the President's announced 
— of military strength, designed to 
ery Soviet aggression, whether it occurs 
the n or any of the other spots around 
8 where Communists are inciting 
Fora, increase of 225,000 in America’s Armed 
Youn will place a strain on the Nation's 
ment of Power but since this is the judg- 
20 Of the President it should be accepted. 
of 83 N the country accept the increase 
stitutin, billion in the military budget, con- 
Jan g a total increase of $6 billion since 
2207 17 Inclusion in this sum of an extra 
million for Civil Defense is à question- 
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able item which will require strong justifi- 
cation in view of the past aimless record in 
this field. 

Also the President's apparent conviction 
that expensive domestic programs need not 
be affected seems out of keeping with the 
general spirit of his remarks. It seems to us 
that in the interest of national solvency— 
which is vital to defense—a definite order of 
priority in expenditures soon must be estab- 
lished. 

The President's estimate of a $5 billion 
deficit this fiscal year may be optimistic, 
even if economic recovery continues at its 
present rate. It could be billions more than 
that. There has been no real pressure for 
tightening up revenues, even with the in- 
crease in postal rates to balance a billion- 
dollar postal deficit, for which the President 
asked again last night. 

At a time when Reserves are being called 
away from their jobs, when draft quotas are 
to be doubled and tripled, it seems to us that 
the painful financial implications of the situ- 
ation need to be faced. 

We are with the President as he draws the 
line against Communist threats, with him 
as he moves to strengthen national security. 
We can afford every cent that a balance of 
power against the Communists costs. We 
should not shrink from paying those costs, 
whether that involves extra taxes or the post- 
ponement of some of the things we would 
like to have, until this crisis has cleared up. 


From the New York Times, July 26, 1961] 
THE PRESIDENT’s SPEECH 


In a speech at once solemn, determined 
and conciliatory, President Kennedy last 
night reasserted American leadership of the 
free world and outlined some of the meas- 
ures and the sacrifices that are necessary to 
saf: our survival and our heritage in 
the face of the Soviet challenge. We are 
confident that the American people and 
free men everywhere will support him. 

As already outlined in the Western notes 
recently delivered to Moscow, the President 
again proclaimed a poiicy that is firm in 
principle. He again warned the Soviet 
Premier against precipitating a war by mis- 
calculation of our determination to defend 
our principles. We do not want to fight,” 
he said, but we have fought before.“ And 
he emphasized anew the other component 
of that policy, which the United States must 
never tire of stressing—namely, the willing- 
ness to settlé all international disputes by 
peaceful means, in conformity with the 
United Nations Charter. If the Soviets chal- 
lenge our rights in Berlin, the President is 
ready to submit the issue to adjudication 
and he is willing to leave an expression of 
the will of the people of West Berlin to their 
vote. 

The lesson of experience proves that nego- 
tlations with a power which measures its 
respect for others by the number of their 
divisions can only proceed from a position 
of strength based on Western unity. Weak- 
ness and disunity, the President warned, are 
the path to war. Cognizant of this truth, 
he outlined a broadly based, long-range pro- 
gram for strengthening the military and 
political posture of this country and its 
allies. 

The speech makes plain that, contrary to 
some fears expressed abroad, the President 
has no intention of pushing any panic or 
atomic buttons. He is carefully avoiding 
any step that might give the Soviets a pre- 
text for attempting to shift the blame for 
their own warmongering on us. 

The potentiality of exercising massive re- 
taliation” with nuclear arms remains both 
our best deterrent against war and our best 
ultimate defense. But the United States 
does not intend to be faced with the choice 
between humiliation or all-out nuclear war. 
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We will use nuclear weapons only as a last 
resort. There will be no automatic escala- 
tion” to atomic war if we can help it. Be- 
cause of that, President Kennedy last night 
asked, as an immediate measure, for an in- 
crease in our conventional forces and in 
other areas of defense. 

These are costly steps which will add well 
over $3 billion to a defense budget that has 
already passed $44 billion. They will de- 
mand some sacrifices within our affluent 
society. But this call for sacrifice, such as it 
is, also gives President Kennedy the right 
to ask of our allies corresponding measures 
and sacrifices. We are ready to do our share 
and bear our part of the burden; we must 
expect others facing the same dangers to do 
as much. The advance endorsement of the 
main points in the President's speech by 
our — allies is the promise that they will 
not fail. 


Role of Our Waterways in Peace and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, sev- 
eral sobering conclusions were drawn the 
other day by President Henry H. Buck- 
man, of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

President Buckman was speaking at 
Newport, Oreg. He was telling our 
Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress 
of the role which the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress plays. 

Herbert G. West, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Inland Empire Waterways 
Association, supplied me with a copy of 
President Buckman’s address, in which 
he looks clearly, critically, and analyti- 
cally at our ability to transport goods 
during times of national emergency and 
concludes with these stirring words: 

(If) we must win the war fighting on our 
own soil with our backs to the wall, let us 
begin now and see to it that it is a good 
Wi . 


I ask unanimous consent that Presi- 
dent Buckman’s address be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE MISSION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND 
HARBORS CONGRESS 


(An address by Henry H. Buckman, before 
the Northwest Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Newport, Oreg., June 23, 1961) 

I have come before you pursuant to the 
expressed wish of the board of directors of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
that I accept your very kind invitation, and 
in accordance with my own very keen desire 
to know you and to learn what I can of your 
work and your water resources problems in 
the Northwest. 

I did not have to come here to learn of 
the results of your work in your chosen 
field. You are well and favorably known 
in the District of Columbia, Your distin- 
guished membership and your outstanding 
officers—Lyle Hasselbrink, Marshall Dana, 
Herbert West, and many others—have writ- 
ten your name large in the Nation’s Capital. 
You are known by the delegations which the 
Northwest has sent to sit in the Congress 
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of the United States who have so ably rep- 
W. 


sow in the House sit on their respective Sub- 
committees on Appropriations for Public 
Works and lend a full measure of assistance 
to the just and sensible allocation of funds 
for public works throughout the United 
States which those hard-working groups 
make 


With your permission, I have elected to 
tell you something of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress and its mission as 
we conceive it. I am sure that nothing I 
shall have to say will differ from the objec- 
tives and ideals of service of your own splen- 
did organization. Any difference there may 
be will relate only to scope, the size of the 
field in which we pursue our activities, and 
possibly to details of organization and pro- 
cedure 


I know that it is customary in describing 
an organization to set forth, first of all, its 
objectives. However, since what I have to 
say ng the objectives of my organi- 
zation is the heart of the message I bring 
to you, I shall defer that until I have spoken 
of its framework. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
was founded 60 years ago as a nonprofit, non- 
partisan national organization. It has main- 
tained that character throughout its exist- 
ence. The great number of distinguished 
men in public office, both in the National 
and State Government; men of divergent 
political philosophies and party affiliations, 
who have been and are directors and officers 
of our organization, bear testimony to this. 
From the very beginning, we have rallied to 
our membership men and women from every 
State in the Union, and from the Canal 
Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The framework of the organization con- 
sists of the members. These elect a board 
of 21 national directors. These, in turn, elect 
all officers, both active and honory. In addi- 
tion to the national executive officers, the 
national directors elect a vice president for 
each State, and a regional director for each 
of the great drainage divisions, or parts 
thereof. Your own membership comprises 
its fair share of these officers. Herbert West, 
of Walla Walla, is one of our outstanding 
national directors. Your regional director 
for the North Pacific region is Marshall 
Dana, who gives us much good counsel. 
The vice president for Oregon is Capt. Ralph 
Caples, of the Port of Portland Commission, 
and our vice president for Washington is 
Maurice Raymond, commissioner of the port 
of Tacoma. The important share which the 
Northwest Rivers and Harbors Congress takes 
in the affairs of our national organization is 
recognized by us with satisfaction and 
gratitude. 

It is the standing committees of the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress who 
really carry the ball, This is almost neces- 
sarily true in an organization of our far- 
flung scope. These committees are the fact- 
finders. They are the debating grounds for 
the expression and reconciliation of differ- 
ences of opinion. They are the agencies 
which formulate policy recommendations. 
Their size and the quality of their member- 
ship affords assurance of their ability to 
perform these functions. Their findings and 
their opinions always find their way to the 
desks of all the Members of the Senate and 
House of the Congress of the United States, 
and of all Governors, 

Among the standing committees are those 
on industrial and municipal water use and 
pollution abatement, of which Representa- 
tive John A. Blatnik, of Minnesota, is the 
chairman; irrigation and reclamation, of 
which Representative J. Edgar Chenoweth, 
of Colorado, is the chairman; wildlife and 
recreation, of which Representative Ed 
Edmondson, of Oklahoma, is the chairman; 
inland navigation, of which Hon. Gleason 
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Stambaugh, of Florida, is the chairman; and 
projects, of which Representative Phil 
Weaver, of Nebraska, is the chairman. 

I should like to take just a moment to 
briefly explain the workings of the commit- 
tee on projects. This is composed of one 
member from each of the grand divisions 
established by the Corps of Engineers. They 
have no power to initiate a project. They 
may consider only projects brought to them 
by local interests. Their function is purely 
an examining and judicial one. 

This committee may meet at any time at 
the call of the chairman, and as often as they 
see fit. Their annual sitting at the time of 
the annual convention of the organization 
is to provide an opportunity for proponents, 
having made due application, to appear and 
submit argument and data for their projects 
previously submitted through the division 
member. Before a project can be considered 
by the committee, an application for its 
classification, with supporting data, must 
have been duly filed and recorded in the 
office of the executive vice president for a 
certain time and forwarded to the division 
member for study, and subsequently brought 
before the committee by him, with his rec- 
ommendations. The committee classifies all 
Projects brought before it into five cate- 
gories, of which division I comprises all those 
which the committee fully endorses for con- 
struction. A project placed in any of the 
divisions IT to IV, inclusive, may be advanced 
in status at any time when its proponents 
adduce evidence which justifies such action. 
A project placed in division I remains in 
that division until constructed or until it is 
abandoned by its proponents. All projects 
in division I construction of which has not 
been provided for by appropriation, are reg- 
ularly presented to the Bureau of the Budget 
and the appropriate congressional commit- 
tees, and action on them urged by the offi- 
cers of the organization. 

The objectives of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress may be grouped under 
four main heads; namely, the development 
of a prudent and dynamic governmental 
policy embracing all aspects of the use, con- 
servation and control of water resources, the 
implementation of policy by projects, re- 
search, and the planning, development, and 
organization of our water resources as ele- 
ments in the national defense, 


AS TO GOVERNMENTAL POLICY 


We are dedicated to the task of contrib- 
uting to the molding and pursuit of a 
Prudent and dynamic governmental policy 
with respect to water. We believe that we 
can best do this by a continuing effort to 
educate our people as to the full meaning 
of water to them. We believe that the peo- 
ple through their representatives in the Con- 
gress of the United States may be safely 
relied upon to do what is best in this field 
when they are fully informed. Our basic, 
self-imposed task is the dissemination of in- 
formation and the making of such recom- 
mendations, as we believe are called for by 
the facts we find. We are unalterably op- 
posed to pressure group methods. Only thus 
have we been able to secure and hold that 
confidence of our members within and with- 
out the Federal Government we enjoy today. 
We recognize that there are debatable 
grounds in the fleld of water, and that there 
must be room for and respect for divergent 
opinions. 

Sixty years of factfinding and the accu- 
mulation of the vast body of public opinion 
by our membership justify, we believe, our 
opinion that the following conclusions 
should be embodied in the policy of our 
Government with respect to water: 

That there is no place for either partisan 
politics or sectionalism in the development 
and conservation of our water resources. 

That, for navigational purposes, che water- 
Ways of our country should be forever free. 
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That all Federal regulatory agencies whose 
powers and decisions can affect users of 
water should be consolidated and that the 
powers and duties of the consolidated agency 
should make mandatory the fair equi- 
table recognition and preservation of the 
established and lawful rights of all persons 
and all private and public enterprise under 
its Jurisdiction. 

That timely and adequate provision for 
the welfare and security of the people of 
the United States in the field of water should 
take precedence over any corresponding pro- 
vision for a foreign country made at the ex- 
pense of the Federal Treasury. 

That governmental policy with respect to 
water should aim for as full conservation 
and utilization as may be reasonable and 
practicable of all precipitated water from the 
area of precipitation to the area of discharge 
into the sea. 

That legislation should be enacted that 
will require that every water resources proj- 
ect placed under examination by a Federal 
agency be referred by such agency to the 
Secretary of Defense for study and report by 
him to Congress as to any substantial rela- 
tion it may have to the national defense or 
civilian war effort. 

AS TO PROJECTS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is essentially a practical working organiza- 
tion. It recognizes that a policy without 
fruits is a policy without meaning. The 
translation of policy into water resources 
public works is necessarily a major objective 
of this organization. Once it has end 
a project, it does not cease to press for its 
construction. 

Within reason and within the limits of a 
prudent fiscal policy local interests should 
be served. Substantially every project orig- 
inates in local interest, and it is the expec- 
tation of the realization of these aspirations 
by local interest that is the mainspring of 
policy implementation. 

The day has long past when local interest 
must apologize for seeking Federal aid for a 
project which comprises a Federal interest- 
We have just about won that battle. It is 
true that the term “Federal interest” needs 
clarification by . This will be difi- 
cult, but it can and should be done. There 
is much room for argument as to just what 
constitutes Federal interest. But there can 
be little difference of opinion on the point 
that no authorized project wherein there is 
admittedly a substantial Federal interest 
should await one where such interest is ques- 
tionable. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
believes that the authorization of projects 
should be related to the construction of 
projects. If it be true, and we think it is, 
that expenditures by the Federal Govern- 
ment for water resources public works are 
the most remunerative of all its expendi- 
tures, then a much larger proportion of the 
Federal budget should be allocated to such 
works than is the case at present. I call to 
your attention the fact that if only one, 
fourth of the amount now being conside 
for foreign aid in fiscal year 1962 were de- 
ducted from that account and added to the 
total being considered for water resources 
development in the United States in the 
same period, it would double that total. 

We need increase liaison between the 
Committees on Appropriations and the 
Committees on Public Works, House and 
Senate, acting jointly. This should be such 
as to make possible the programing of con- 
struction of all projects heretofore or here- 
after authorized by Congress, unless def 
for restudy. This has come to be necessary 
in order to give some definite meaning to an 
authorization. Some projects authorized 
more than 20 years ago still awalt construc- 
tion appropriations. 
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We advocate a plan whereby Congress. will 
authorize its Committees on Appropriations 
and on Public Works to jointly provide for 
the programed construction of all projects 
heretofore or hereafter authorized. With 
@ue allowance for the exigencies of war and 
depression it should be possible to know, in 
general, that a project authorized in one year 
is authoritatively scheduled for completion 
in a certain later year. This would not only 
act as a deterrent to the entry of politics 
into the budget, but it would be of incalcul- 
Able value in the planning of agriculture, 
industry and commerce. There are obvious 
difficulties to be overcome, but they are not 

ountable. We believe that it can be 
made to work, and we are convinced that it 
should be done. 
AS. TO RESEARCH 


Approximately a year ago the directors of 
Our organization reached and implemented a 


Momentous decision. After careful study 


extending over many months, they author- 
the creation of a nonprofit educational 
and scientific trust foundation for research 
in the field of water. This will be an institu- 
tion apart from the National Rivers and Har- 
Co: It will be financed solely by 
Brants and gifts. It will do research only 
its own account in the public interest, or 
‘Or public agencies. It will be governed en- 
y by a board of trustees subject to the 
terms of the trust instrument. The need 
and the functions of the new scientific 
itution are set forth in detail in this 
fire ument. I should like to read to you the 
t paragraph only: 
e numberless agencies, institutions, 
and individuals have devoted and continue 
oe much time and effort to one or 
the innumerable aspects of water, 
there exists at present no purely scientific 
ànd educational establishment dedicated, in 
Public interest, entirely to the advance- 
— t and dissemination of learning with 
reent to water, its nature, origins, occur- 
Pen functions, uses, control, conservation, 
latent developmental possibilities. Al- 
ugh our present knowledge of water com- 
an enormous amount of both pure sci- 
rng and empirical data, the rewarding pur- 
Of knowledge in this field appears to be 
ted, and the fundamental role of this 
tends in inorganic and organic nature 
ler te increasingly to emphasize its essential- 
ang the survival of the race on this planet 
8 extraterrestrial regions. This trust, 
clust Ore, is created and shall be operated ex- 
toner for scientific, literary, or educa- 
any Purposes within the United States or 
forth” its possessions, as hereinafter set 
term «JF the purposes Of this trust, the 
shalt 8 literary, or educational’ 
mM to include all appropriate! 
1 ku, technology.” 8 7 
ot the you may be interested in some 
for who undation’s contemplated activities 
8 financing will be sought. 
pu Of these looks to the compilation and 
wae tion annually of a water yearbook 
Would be designed to become the 
latin ard authority on all developments re- 
and pA to water each year, its pure science, 
Fin technology all over the world. 
Daag is for the design of 
Marine -Propelled and highly automated sub- 
tubme merchant vessels which will operate 
enter Sat at sea but which can surface to 
nels. bors with relatively shallow chan- 
—— Proposal contemplated is an 
than 209 map of the United States, more 
Photoel, feet long, each State to be projected 
Photo. cally from slides made from 
be kept P. master drawings which could 
water pa o tinuously up to date as regards 
would poo ces developments. Each State 
map dra and keep up to date its own 
a speciaia nge. The map would be housed in 
ton, D.C y constructed building in Washing- 
Pect it w where it seems reasonable to ex- 
Would be viewed and studied by tens 
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of thousands of each year. Its 
proponents believe that it would be of great 
educational value and would prove a power- 
ful stimulus to water resources development. 

Still another is for the develop- 
ment of a concrete for Iocks, dams, and 
bridge piers of sufficient strength and unit 
moment of fnertia to afford far greater 
resistance to auclear weapon blast than can 
be attained by the use of conventional con- 
crete. 

Another project is the determination of 
the truth or falsity of the reports that there 
exist in the interstellar reaches vast clouds 
of ice particles, and if this is found to be 
true, to explore the possibility of their being 
available as a source of water for future 
space travel. This is quite possibly not as 
fantastic as it sounds. It could solve the 
problem and the necessarily attendant hazard 
involved in the presently proposed recycling 
of excreted water. 

Still another proposal under examination 
is the tracing of each component of the 
mixed components of pollution in a stream 

means of tracers made more economical 
for great dilution by using clay particles on 
which have been hydrolytically deposited 
extremely small amounts of the radioactive 
isotope of zirconium. 

I shall mention only one more, which 
appears to have possibilities of widespread 
application, This is a project for research 
on the feasibility of drilling to such depths 
that salt water pumped into the lower 
reaches of the well will be warmed sufficiently 
by the heat of the earth to raise its vapor 
pressure enough to make vacuum distilla- 
tion at the surface economical. 

These examples are hints as to what may 
lie ahead. Almost all of them represent ob- 
jectives which our present science and tech- 
nology may be reasonably expected to ac- 
complish, The Bureau of Water Resources 
expects to participate. 

AS TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The relation of the development of our 
water resources to the national defense is, 
of course, 2 matter of primary interest to 
all of us—to your organization, to our or- 
ganization, and to all others in the field of 
water. Probably because of its national 
character, the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress has been perhaps the most vocal in 
this matter, and has carried the fiag, so to 
speak. 

The warfare of today differs enormously 
from that of yésterday. I do not refer to 
the use of nuclear or special weapons. It 
may even be that these will not enter the 
picture at the beginning of our next war. 
I refer to the fact that the difference be- 
tween the war effort of the Armed Forces 
and that of the organized civilian is now one 
of assignment only. The two have become 
entirely interdependent, and one is help- 
less without the other. 

Before we can intelligently discuss the role 
of water resources development in our next 
war, we shall have to make a very difficult 
change in our thinking—a change the vast 
majority of us are very reluctant to make. 
For the future we must not only think of 
battle across the seas. We must think of 
battle here on the soll of Oregon and Wash- 
ington, battle in Buffalo and Detroit, battle 
in Jacksonville and New Orleans, and in 
San Francisco and Omaha, The days of an 
impregnable defense have passed. But a de- 
fense sufficient to wear down and ultimately 
defeat the enemy, and to provide for the 
survival of the American State can and must 
be developed. 

The nuclear-powered submarine has made 
an island of North America. We must plan 
a defense based on internally available sup- 
plies, internally produced and internally 
transported. This may not turn out to be 
literally true, but it will of a certainty be 
near enough the truth to be disastrous if 
we do not plan accordingly. 

The role of water resources development, 
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te., development prior to the next war, may 
be classed under three heads. are 
“Transportation,” “Agriculture,” and “Hy- 
droelectric Power.” It is impossible to say 
which of these is the most important. They 
are really all primary. 

If the sealanes are denled us by enemy 
submarines, the internal transportation fa- 
cilities of this country are now dangerously 
inadequate for war. Three examples only 
will illustrate this. 

The blocking of the Panama Canal is no 
longer a mere possibility. It is now almost 
a certainty. I remind you that in World 
War II, that the transcontinental railroads, 
making a valiant effort and strained to their 
utmost capacity, could carry only 60 percent 
of the war effort supply to the Pacific coast. 
The other 40 percent had to go by sea, via 
Panama. 

The destruction of our gulf-Atlantic ship- 
ping, equal only to that which took place in 
World War II. would leave us in a position 
where our internal transport facilities from 
the Mississippi Valley and gulf ‘areas could 
not carry to the Atlantic seaboard more than 
half the petroleum which is required today, 
Only the connection of the waterway sys- 
tems of the midcontinent and those of the 
Atlantic seaboard by the extension of the 
intracoastal waterway across northern 
Florida as authorized by Congress can 
remedy this. Wherever possible, we must 
improve and standardize our inland naviga- 
tion channels. 

The rail connection of the Pacific Coast 
States with the midcontinent and the East 
is controlled by only six junctions. These 
are at Vancouver, in British Columbia; Spo- 
kane, in Washington; Pocatello, in Idaho; 
Wells, in Nevada; Barstow, in California; and 
Yuma, in Arizona. All of these are within 
range of Polaris-type missiles which can be 
launched from submarines 600 miles off your 
coast. 

Now, as to agriculture. We need more irri- 
gation, reclamation, and flood control to pro- 
duce the food and fiber, and to sustain the 
animal industry which will be basically 
necessary to the support of the war effort. 
What is being done on a vast scale in the 
Everglades in Florida and the Central Valley 
in California, can and should be done in 
other areas. 

As to hydroelectric power development. 
Bear in mind this simple fact—that a pro- 
longed drought in any year of a major war 
can, as a generality, reduce our industries 
from a three-shift basis to a two-shift basis. 
We should have more reservoirs, 

I am fully aware of the fact that what I 
am advocating will require economic read- 
justments, a great deal of research, much 
money and some time. This last is the only 
incalculable factor in the equation. Let us 
hope there will be enough time. Let us hope 
there never will come another great war, and 
that we may enjoy in peace the economic 
advantages this planning will bring. Let us 
hope that if there is another great war that 
we can fight it overseas. But if that shall 
not prove possible and we must win the war 
fighting on our own soil with our backs to 
the wall, let us begin now and see to it that 
it is a good wall. 


Tax Cut in 1962? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
1 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
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would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp the following article en- 
titled Tax Cut in 1962?” which appeared 
in the Washington Post of Wednesday, 
July 19, 1961: 

Tax Cur IN 1962? 


Hope for a tax cut springs eternal in the 
taxpayers breast. The Eisenhower admin- 
istration worked hard for it, but after 1954 
it never came closer than hopeful hints in 
budget messages about possible future good 
things. 
out similar hints with regard to the fiscal 
year 1963. 

In the Eisenhower days, the benefits of a 
tax cut were argued principally in terms 
of stronger incentives and more private sav- 
ings available for investment. Today, these 
points are supplemented by a highly sophis- 
ticated argument: it is said that our taxes 
have become so productive that they balance 
the budget even when unemployment is 
still high. At low levels of unemployment, 
they would generate a very large surplus. 
This tends to choke off expansion as the 
economy rises out of a recession. According 
to one calculation, budget balance used to 
be attained when unemployment was around 
5 percent, Recently, it was attained with 
unemployment of around 6 percent, The 
calculation would seem to lead to the wel- 
come conclusion that taxes could be cut 
without damage to the goal of achieving a 
surplus at high levels of employment. 

But a look at the expenditure side of the 
budget suggests that we may already be 
spending ourselves out of this unusual em- 
barrassment of riches. As the tally stands 
today, expenditures for fiscal year 1962 will 
exceed 1961 by something like $5 billion. If 
the Congress votes the $1.7 billion invest- 
ment tax credit, or if the Berlin situation 
should become costly, the increase may be a 
good deal more. And the tide will not stop 
there. Practically all of the new programs 
have a built-in expansion factor. Some of 
them will level off after 1963. Others, like 
urban renewal, will not hit their full stride 
until later. The space program promises to 
furnish a neat illustration of a geometric 
increase. And surely there will be new pro- 
grams. It is not plausible to expect an active 

to be in Washington 6 to 9 months 
of each year without spending some addi- 
tional money. From a reasonable guess, 
therefore, we can expect budget expendi- 
tures to keep going up at something like $5 
million a year. After 4 years, that would 
mean something better than $100 billion of 
total expenditures. Revenues, to be sure, 
will not stand still either. The Council of 
Economic Advisers estimated in March that 
at high employment, our revenues might be 
$92 billion. From there the Council figured, 
they might advance $3 to 63%½ billion each 
year. This, too, would point to somewhat 
more than $100 billion by 1965. With luck, 
it might leave a moderate surplus, but 
scarcely as much as would be appropriate at 
high levels of economic activity. A long- 
term projection of expenditures and revenues 
thus leaves no visible room for a significant 
tax cut. 

Projections of this kind necessarily are ten- 
tative. But the mistakes they involve are 
less serious than the mistakes of assuming 
that the budget will stand still. The built- 
in surge of expenditure programs that start 
out small was one of the facts that the 
Eisenhower administration had to learn 
during its last years. A great service could 
be performed if the next lesson were not left 
to experience. It should be anticipated by 
making the necessary calculations. If the 
Budget Bureau finds them embarrassingly 
hypothetical, the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, which already makes its own budget for 
the current fiscal year, might well undertake 
the task. 


Now Secretary Dillon is throwing 
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The President’s Address on the Berlin 
Crisi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include a release I made to the 
press analyzing the President's address 
to the Nation on Tuesday evening: 
MILITARY STRENGTH Is BUILT ON SOLVENT 

Economy 


There is no disagreement with the Presi- 
dent’s analysis of the seriousness of the Ber- 
lin crisis, nor with his conclusion that Ber- 
lin is only a part of the worldwide prob- 
lem created by the Communist conspiracy 
for world domination. I am in complete 
agreement that there should be no weaken- 
ing of our military strength and that it 
should, in fact, be increased. The President 
may be sure the Congress and the American 
people will support, to whatever measure 
necessary, the strength needed to protect 
our freedom. 

I emphatically disagree with the Presi- 
dent, however, in his insistence that we can 
spend unlimited amounts to strengthen our 
military posture and at the same time make 
no effort to curtail domestic spending. The 
President has again demonstrated, as I have 
pointed out on previous occasions, that he 
does not understand that our military 
strength must be built on a strong and 
solvent economy. There is a limit to which 
the American people can be taxed. There 
is a point of diminishing returns when taxes 
become so high as to hamper, then bankrupt 
business, industry, and individuals, and a 
bankrupt nation cannot support the defense 
strength necessary to meet the Communist 
challenge. 

To maintain and increase the defense pos- 
ture demanded by the President, and I agree 
we must, then our sacrifices for which the 
President repeatedly calls, must begin in our 
domestic spending. No new welfare pro- 
grams, no increased demands for Federal 
proposals should be instituted. More than 
this, we must cut back domestic spending 
so that no new taxes will be required. Only 
in this way can we guarantee the solvent 
economy upon which to build our defense 
strength. It is unrealistic to call for sacri- 
fices and at the same time tell the people we 
can build military strength while enjoying 
the luxury of increased welfare programs 
and higher domestic spending. 

Two additional points in the President's 
address need comment. He said, “if war 
begins, it will have begun in Moscow.” He 
should have added, and made perfectly 
clear, “and fought in Moscow, not just in 
Berlin, Laos, or Cuba.” 

The other point I would like to make is 
that while the s was firm and the 
premise right, it still fell short in not calling 
for action. We cannot really convince the 
enemy that we will fight for the freedom of 
Berlin while we allow Communist bandits to 
seize and hold American citizens and Ameri- 
can property in Cuba. The most graphic 
demonstration of our intentions right now, 
would be to move immediately to end the 
Communist regime in Cuba for the protec- 
tion of American lives and property. Here, 
too, the President will find, if he makes the 
decision he should make to free Cuba, that 
the American people are solidly behind him. 
Firm action like this, not firm talk, will alone 
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prevent World War III resulting from others 
misjudging our strength and our intentions. 
What we really need now is a strong clearly 
understood, self-interested U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. What we have is a hodge-podge of U.S. 
reactions to Communist threats, blusterings 
and subversions, that aggrandizes them and 
belittles the United States. We are dancing 
to the Communists’ tunes. What we now 
need is plain old-fashioned intestinal forti- 
tude, courage defined by action, not talk. 


Understanding the American Way of 
Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
Freedom Foundation, Valley Forge, was 
established in 1949 as a nonprofit, non- 
sectarian, and nonpolitical organization. 
Each year the foundation makes several 
awards to persons who have made out- 
standing contributions in helping to 
bring about a better understanding of 
the American Way of Life. 

The foundation recently granted & 
honor award to Mr. Leonard F. Bano- 
wetz, corporate counsel to the Coleman 
Co., Wichita, Kans., for a series of arti- 
cles written for the employee’s publica- 
tion, the Coleman Spot-Lite, as part of 
the firm’s efforts to bring about a better 
understanding of our American heritage 
and the serious threat to its very exist- 
ence. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three outstanding aticles 
entitled “Sweet Land of Liberty,” Com- 
munism: A Clear and Present Danger,’ 
and “Is Time Running Out?” be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orD, as follows: 

SWEET LAND OF LIBERTY 

Dr. Josef Korbel, who was chief of cabinet 
to Jan Masaryk, President of Czechoslovakia 
immediately before that country’s subver- 
sion to communism, was asked recently how 
we might promote a better understand 
and appreciation of individual freedom. 
was pointed out that few people in America 
today had felt the loss, as he had, of in- 
dividual freedom; and thus it was difficult 
to understand and appreciate all of the im- 
plications of what we term “individual free 
dom.“ 

Dr. Korbel said that individual freedom 
could be compared to one's own parents. 
We never truly appreciate them until we 
have lost them, and then it's too late. The 
same could be said of individual freedom. 

It seems as though many people of the 
world today refuse to recognize the validity 
of history. Many men in past history have 
said essentially the same thing as Dr. Kor- 
bel. Still, we seem destined to experiment 
to our detriment with our freedom. Little 
wonder that Thomas Paine wrote in the 
gloom of possible defeat during our Ameri- 
can Revolution: 

“These are the times that try men's souls 
The summer soldier and the sunshine Pa- 
triot will, in this crisis, shrink from the 
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service of their country. What we obtain 
too cheap, we esteem too lightly: It would 
be strange indeed if so celestial an article 
as freedom should not be highly rated.” 

The Americans who lived in the 18th 
century had felt the cruel oppression of 
tyranny. It was their solemn belief that 
there was no individual freedom without 
the right to life, liberty, and property. 
These three rights, they felt, were natural 
rights that came, not from man's law, but 
God's. They reasoned that if these rights 
came from God it followed that they could 
defend them, and, finally, the sole purpose 
of government was to protect these rights. 
This was a complete reverse, because always 
before these rights were something to be 
granted by the government or the king. 

This was the setting in 1776. Americans 
Were destined to find individual freedom. 

In that year Thomas Jefferson retired for 
17 days to an upstairs room in a bricklayer’s 
house in Philadelphia and produced the 
Declaration of Independence. It was adopt- 
s by the Continental Congress on July 4, 

776. 

If we would take the time to read the 
Declaration of Independence and study the 
Writings of the great libertarians who lived 
&t that time, it would be easier to under- 
stand why these men risked their lives and 
their fortunes and placed their faith in God 
in their determination to secure this thing 
Called freedom. The men who signed the 
Declaration knew what they risked when 
they placed their signatures under those last 
Words of the Declaration which read: 

“And for the support of this Declaration, 
With a firm reliance on the protection of 
divine providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
Sacred honor.” 

While there was a wide difference of view- 
Point as tb what form of political structure 
Would keep men free, the representatives at 

elphla showed a keen understanding 
Of individual freedom when they agreed: 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
t all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
berty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 
It was the vision of most of these men that 
the end a political form of government 
Would be determined that was so restrained 
t t the natural rights of individuals to 
deedom could not be sacrificed. The idea 
entirely new in practice but old in 
Eory; that is, the government should exist 
ey to protect the individual's right to 
€, Uberty, and property, and that the power 
Of the government should never be used for 
< beneñt of one to the detriment of 
Nother, 
Ta politicians clamored for a democracy. 
8 means the rule by the 

Jority or the masses, and mass rule meant 
1 b rule. As James Madison pointed out in 

© Federalist: 
San Pure democracy can admit of no cure 
ai the mischiefs of faction. A common pas- 

n or interest will be felt by a majority and 

ere is nothing to check the inducements to 
auch e the weaker party. Hence it is that 
com, democracies have ever been found in- 
righe able with security or the 
as ts of property; and have in general been 
viol in their lives as they have been 

2 in their death.“ 
freen ously there could be no individual 
and om unless the government was limited 
tect, the rights of the minority were pro- 
Re ed.. The form finally selected was the 
be manic, which means that the laws would 
chan tae and administered by representatives 
top directiy or indirectly by the people 
Was et the interests of all the people. It 
this the rule for the people. The only powers 
the Republic was to have were granted by 

People and it was supposed by inference, 


dad later in the Constitution itself, that 
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those not granted were retained by the 
people. 

This republic further attempted to restrict 
the powers of individuals by dividing the 
functions of Government into three parts— 
the Congress, the President, and the Su- 
preme Court. It was the hope of the 
founders that once and for all government 
had been set up as a servant for man, not 
man a servant for the government. The 
Preamble of the Constitution left little doubt 
as to their hopes: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquility, provide 
for the common defense, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of lib- 
erty to ourselyes and our posterity, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

The Declaration and Constitution were 
pointed to the dignity of the individual and 
attempted to create an atmosphere in which 
freemen could be the captain of their own 
ship’s destiny. Moral responsibility was 
left to the conscience of the individual in 
this Christian land. They were drawn to 
promote the general welfare, not to provide. 

As we look to the rewards of our original 
form of government, one cannot conclude 
but that never before in the of man 
has any system provided so much for so 
many, such hope for all. 

Today as we hear the urge for “new exper- 
iments” in Federal responsibility, which his- 
tory proves are scientifically bankrupt and 
God teaches are morally corrupt, we are sure 
Thomas Paine would say: 

“What we obtain too cheap, we esteem too 
lightly.” 

He knew that when a government usurps 
the power to determine what welfare man 
shall have, the chains of slavery are being 
forged for that man, 


COMMUNISM: A CLEAR AND PRESENT DANGER 


It might seem contradictory to include a 
discussion of communism in a study on free- 
dom and individual liberty, However, we 
would be most unrealistic if we ignored the 
greatest single threat to freedom—interna- 
tional communism. 

While the theory of communism is quite 
simple, its application is usually in such a 
confusing and sometimes contradictory man- 
ner that many finally decide than anything 
so silly as this just couldn't possibly be dan- 
gerous. This is why it is so important that 
we not only understand exactly the philoso- 
phy of communism, but also that we are able 
to recognize it by its symptoms. 

The doctrine of international communism 
was conceived by Karl Marx. The plan for 
world conquest was boldly announced to the 
world by Marx and Engels in their manifesto 
for the Communist Party. They stated: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims, They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forci- 
ble overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions.” 

It borrowed heavily of the Socialist theo- 
ries that have repeatedly come and failed 
since the birth of man. Their plan for world 
domination is even more specific than Hit- 
ler's Mein Kampf.“ 

Marx and Engels stated: 

“The theory of the Communists may be 
summed up in a single sentence. Abolition 
of private property.” 

In practice, socialism and communism dif- 
fer but little—they both envision the own- 
ership or control of all means of production 
of wealth by the government. The activi- 
ties and welfare of the people are deter- 
mined by the central government. The Gov- 
ernment itself is self-perpetuating and main- 
tained by threats of physical force and eco- 
nomic duress. However, communism de- 
mands that the system become worldwide. 
We see this particular element in their con- 
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tinued activities in the free countries of the 
world. These activities are designed to ulti- 
mately discredit and overthrow the govern- 
ments of those countries. 

Communism is complete and absolute ded- 
ication to materialism. As we know, any 
system dedicated purely to material things 
must of its nature deny the existence of 
God—this, communism most emphatically 
does. It follows that a godless doctrine, in 
its denial of a supernatural being, naturally 
denies the laws of God. Once we under- 
stand this most basic concept, it is easy to 
see why an individual is not allowed to de- 
termine his own destiny. The individual is 
no longer important except insofar as his 
particular activities benefit society. Nat- 
urally, the government must determine these 
activities, since the government has first 
determined what the society shall be. They 
simply cannot permit an individual to look 
to himself or God for his needs, success, or 
security. To do so would admit God and the 
importance of the individual. 

The basic foundation of communism is: 

From each according to his ability, to 
each according to his needs.” 

This means that the fruits of everyone's 
labor is taken by the government and re- 
distributed according to how the govern- 
ment sees fit. This might sound appealing 
to someone who had nothing. But let's see 
how it works. If Russia decides it is politi- 
cally necessary to ship food to India, even 
though it causes its own people to suffer, 
the food is shipped to India. If it decides 
certain people must be shipped to Siberia 
(which it does occasionally), they're shipped. 
If it decides certain people shall starve or 
die, they do (6 million did in the Ukraine in 
the early thirties). Mao Tse-tung, chair- 
man of the Chinese Communist Party, re- 
portedly liquidated 800,000 Chinese enemies 
to solidify communism in China. These en- 
emies were simply Chinese people who appar- 
ently disagreed with the doctrine. 

When the government owns or controls all 
means of production of wealth, it is easy to 
see how the individual is controlled. 
Through their press they read and hear only 
what the government allows. the 
systematic control and destruction of the 
churches, Christian beliefs are suppressed. 
Control of their schools allows indoctrination 
of each new generation. A system of inform- 
ers places individuals in constant peril if 
they express opinions that run counter to 
their teachings. Economically, they deter- 
mine the earnings, diet, shelter, clothing, 
education, and entertainment of everyone, 
There is no individual freedom. Under com- 
munism the government takes and then 
it gives—in the manner best suited to ad- 
vance communism around the world. 

Now, certainly, we would all agree that the 
benefits offered by communism are not too 
appealing. What is It, then, that has allowed 
this system to grow from practically nothing 
in 1917 to the point that in 1960, 4 out of 
every 10 people who live on the face of the 
earth are under its domination. In 1937 
Pope Pius XI asked this searching question 
about communism: 

“How is it possible that such a system, 
long since rejected scientifically and now 
proved erroneous by experience, how is it, 
we ask, that such a system could spread so 
rapidly in all parts of the world?” 

He answered his own question in these 
words: 

“The explanation lies in the fact that too 
few have been able to grasp the nature 
of communism.” 

In the 22 years since these words were 
uttered, an additional 750 million human 
beings have been swept behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

First, let's not make the mistake that most 
people in these countries are Communists. 
Party membership is extremely limited. 
When Lenin established communism in 
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Russia, there were but a handful of support- 
ers. He later took over Russia with only 
40,000 followers, one-half the number of 
known members the party had in the United 
States in 1944. When the Communists took 
over Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Albania, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, 
there were only 4,052,000 Communists in the 
total population of 85,985,000. 

Like an iceberg, eight-ninths of the Com- 
munist strength remains underground. The 
substantial strength of the party is in the 
number of non-Communist organizations 
and individuals who knowingly and un- 
knowingly collaborate with the Communists, 
together with the Communist front organi- 
zations. It is shocking indeed to see the 
long lists of names of supposedly enlightened 
people—professionals, educators, religious— 
who have allowed their names to be used 
with some of these organizations. Most of 
them withdrew their support when the or- 
ganizations were listed as Communist front 
organizations. Like the little boy, “they 
didn't Know the gun was loaded.” However, 
when they have continually given support 
and dignity to these causes, it raises the 
serious question whether these supposedly 
intelligent people can be so consistently 
stupid. 

Should we be concerned about commu- 
nism? When we consider that this can- 
cerous pagan theory now surrounds the free 
world and sits within 90 miles of our own 
country, this would seem a silly question. 
On March 1, 1960, J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the FBI, said: 

It is an incontestable fact that our coun- 
try, the symbol of the world, is the ultimate, 
priceless goal of international communism. 
The leaders of international communism 
have vowed to achieve world domination. 
This cannot be until the Red flag is flown 
over the United States. 

“Lethargy leads only to disaster. 

“The defense of the cherished freedoms 
secured and handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers is the responsibility of each Ameri- 
can. Knowledge of the enemy, alertness to 
the danger, and everyday patriotism are the 
brick and mortar with which we can build 
an impregnable fortress against communism. 
Only the intelligent efforts of all Americans 
can prevent the decay of public apathy from 
laying open our Nation to the Red menace.” 

Mr. Hoover is a dedicated American. He 
is only asking you to believe in history. He 
is saying: “This is what the Communists 
openly say they are going to do. They are 
telling the truth. Believe them.” 

Lenin gave the command: 

“It is necessary to agree to any and every 
sacrifice, and even, if need be, to resort to 
all sorts of strategems, maneuvers, and il- 
legal methods, to evasion and subterfuge.” 

In 1955 Khrushchev warned us: 

“If anyone thinks that our smiles mean 
the abandonment of the teachings of Marx, 
Engels, and Lenin, he is deceiving himself 
cruelly, Those who expect this to happen 
might just as well wait for a shrimp to learn 
how to whistle.” 

If anyone but for a moment thinks that 
Khrushchev is any different than his 
predecessors, they should thoughtfully re- 
fiect that it was Khrushchev, the butcher of 
the Ukraine, who also is Khrushchev, the 
butcher of Hungary. 

As this article is being written, Mao Tse- 
tung, chairman of the Chinese Communist 
Party, charges that capitalistic governments 
are “vicious and unchangeable” and that 
the Communist world has no choice but to 
“organize strength to fight them.” 

Khrushchev said (the day after we cele- 
brated our Independence Day): 

“I want to live to see the day when the 
Red flag is flying all over the world. I know 
this will happen. It is because of this opti- 
mism that I draw my energy.” 
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We simply cannot continue to ignore the 
fact that the Communists have, since the 
Russian revolution in 1917, announced their 
plans and proceeded to carry them out. If 
we do ignore this, the only question is: 
“When will we be the next part of the world 
to go behind this Iron Curtain?“ 

We also must admit that we, the American 
people, whose country was born through 
the search for individual freedom, have by 
our apathy helped forge the chains of slavery 
for these hundreds of millions of people. We 
cannot excuse ourselves by calling this hind- 
sight Judgment. While Russia was broad- 
casting her plans, top officials of our own 
Government were and have continued to 
warn our country time and time again. 
Will we continue to ignore their advice? 

Peaceful coexistence with the Communist 
world has meant and still means the eventual 
enslavement of the world. We must each of 
us examine this conflict in which we are 
engaged. We must remember that peace at 
any price has always resulted in slavery. 
We should ask ourselves the question Patrick 
Henry asked in 1775: 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains of slavery?” 

His answer was simple: 

“Forbid it, Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take, but as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death.” 

If we are unwilling to answer as Patrick 
Henry, then we need have no fear of a 
nuclear war with Russia, because we will 
strangle ourselves and freedom will die. 
There will be no right to life, no right to 
liberty, no right to the pursuit of happiness. 
From his grave, Marx can say: Mission 
accomplished—freedom destroyed.” 


Is TIME RUNNING Our? 


In the first two articles we discussed indi- 
vidual freedom and its challenger—commu- 
nism. The question is: Where are we and 
where are we going? Individual freedom or 
communism—which way now? 

While we might disagree as to the present 
direction, we could all agree that if commu- 
nism eventually comes to our country it 
will not come under that name. Too much 
revulsion is accorded to the word “commu- 
nism.” However, if we lost our individual 
freedom, it would be little consolation if it 
came unde“ the guise of social justice or 
liberalism or any other name. The effect 
would be the same—slavery. 

The Cuban situation has us all concerned. 
We have allowed still another country to 
fall to communism in exactly the same man- 
ner we delivered Poland, Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, China, and a multitude of other 
countries. Same chapter, same verse, only a 
different country. 

Since World War II. the United States has 

and delivered over $60 billion in 
foreign aid to the nations of the world. Still 
communism has advanced, step by step, 
country by country. We have not even con- 
tained it, much less reversed it. We have 
not delivered one country from communism. 
On the other hand, Russia and China since 
1953 have promised $3 billion in aid 
and delivered only half of this. The stark 
truth is that we have failed miserably. No 
fairminded person could argue that this was 
anything but a rather sorry record. 

CAN'T BUY FREEDOM WITH DOLLARS 


The answer seems clear, at least to this 
writer. You simply cannot fight commu- 


basis. You can't buy freedom with dollars. 

We are told that poverty breeds com- 
munism. This is the false stomach“ theory 
that has led our country to foreign aid 
policies that by performance if not bank- 
rupt are slightly insolvent. Communism is 
not a stomach disease. It is a disease of 
the mind and the soul. Certainly Poland, 
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Hungary, and Czechoslovakia were not pov- 
erty stricken countries. It is true com- 
munism does victimize the poor, the un- 
educated, the exploited. However, one needs 
but look at the world roster of Communists 
to see that it contains many who are well 
educated and come from families of great 
wealth. There are many well-fed ingrates 
who were traitors to their society in their 
quest for power. 

In practice our Government has made 
loans and grants to governments of other 
countries. These countries have taken the 
money and decided what industries should 
be built or strengthened, what areas need 
aid. The governments of these countries 
were deciding who should benefit—what was 
best for the welfare of the people. This 
product we're selling is not individual lib- 
erty. It is encouraging the individual to 
look to his government to provide for his 
welfare. We have been systematically help- 
ing these governments further control the 
means of producing wealth. This is social- 
ism. No wonder we're losing. 

Perhaps we have taken this route because 
this seems to be the same path we're fol- 
lowing in our own country. Many today 
look to the Federal Government as the only 
source for the solution of the individual or 
local problem, They believe our country has 
reached its height because of the Govern- 
ment. They ignore the fact that it was the 
individual's right to life, liberty, and prop 
erty, protected by Government, that per- 
mitted individuals to thrive and our econ- 
omy to grow. They ignore the fact that the 
Government can give nothing until it takes 
from someone. We find today, socialism, th® 
political and ideological bedfellow of com- 
munism, being used as a defense aga 
communism. 

HOW MUCH ARE OUR TAXES? 


When our country was founded, indirect 
taxes were forbidden. Ali Federal taxes were 
collected in proportion to the population 
of the States. The danger of the indirect 
tax seems obvious. If people don't know 
how much their taxes are, how can they com- 
plain? The people of this country chan 
this early in this century. In spite of the 
warning, “The power to tax is the power 
to destroy,” the Federal Government d 
given the unlimited power to tax directly an 
indirectly. Today, no one knows how m 
their taxes are. We do know they are 80 
heavy that it is becoming more and more 
difficult for individuals to meet their mors! 
obligations. t 

In 1942 the U.S. Supreme Court held tha’ 
what the Government has the right to subs! 
dize, it has the right to control. And they 
have proved it, Today in our country wt 
cause of subsidies there are many segmen) 
of our economy which you as an individ 
are either forbidden from entering or at | 
Government controlled if you enter. told 
many areas of our farm economy you are 
what you can grow, how much, and 11 
price, and are subject to severe penalties 6 
you don't comply. This was done for th 
good of society. 

GOVERNMENT POWER RESTRICTS FREEDOM 


The Government with its huge stockpile 
and surpluses can bankrupt many areas no 
our economy and penalize individuals W 
don't cooperate by draining or flooding 
kets at the right time. r 

The tremendous purchasing power of 8°, 
ernments can and has been wielded to 
detriment of many individuals. tax 

Government businesses can and do use 
dollars to compete with private enterpris 
for the good of society. ar 

The Government can, under its regul 
tions, seize your property for taxes pefor® 
you have had your day in court. tat 

The above are limited examples of how ig 
we have moved from individual d“ 
our own country. How can we sell indivi 
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ual freedom, the right to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness, when we don't even 
practice it at home? 

SOCIALISM TO COMMUNISM—A SHORT STEP 


The truth is, we're getting what we pay 
for abroad. We simply install or implement 
socialism—the acknowledged forerunner of 
communism—and history takes its course. 
The step from socialism to communism is a 
very short step. 

We cannot stop communism unless we sell 
the opposite type of ideology—that Govern- 
ment’s sole purpose is to protect the rights 
of individuals. We will not do this until we 
Start at home to roll back this tide of opinion 
that believes the Government holds the solu- 
tion of all individual problems. The respon- 

-Sibility of the individual must again be as- 
serted. We must reaffirm that the rights of 
individuals come from God, not Govern- 
ment, and restore Government to its proper 
Tole of protecting these rights. 

In 1924 Lenin said: 

“First we shall take Eastern Europe; next 
the masses of Asia. Then we will encircle 
that last bastion of capitalism, the United 
States. We will not have to attack. She will 
fall like an overripe fruit into our hands,” 


Is time running out? 


Conflict of Interest Recommendations of 
House Armed Services Investigatory 
Committee Basis for Defense Directive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just reviewed Department of Defense Di- 
rective No. 5500.7, which takes action on 
& number of problems relating to mili- 

officers, both active and retired, 
Which have been the subject of hearings 
and recommendations by our subcom- 
Mittee, 
I have urged and I am confident the 
est percentage of the Congress ap- 
Prove regulations for the conduct of 
these military officers. 

In the past, our subcommittee has dis- 
Closed unseemly indiscretions and un- 
bomly conduct which, in my opinion, 

Tought discredit on the services; actions 
Where discipline was indicated. Such 
conduct casts doubt upon some procure- 
Ment actions, 

: This new directive takes a number of 
or ward steps; it acts on part of the rec- 
ta endations made by my subcommit- 
in 1959, and I heartily endorse it. 
ae Wish the directive had gone further; 
oe I think some portions of it should 
4 implemented with legislation to ren- 
er it more forceful. 
te am pleased that a step forward has 
n taken in attempting to define what 
Constitutes selling. 

I am tired of these strange relation- 
lre created by title in many of our 

Se corporations, whereby retired mili- 
een: Officers and former defense civilian 
in Ployees do everything but appear with 
adyo aer book; and have their judge 

OCates excuse them because the sign- 
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ing of the sales documents is done by 

someone else whom they introduce. 

While I approve of the definition of 
selling contained in this directive as a 
step in the right direction, I think it is 
too restrictive. Someone of the sharp 
ones will find a way to get around what 
is not specified. I am gald to note too 
that this class of person must enroll 
with the Defense Department. 

Time has long since passed when re- 
tired officers and other Defense Depart- 
ment employees should be permitted ‘to 
engage in activities which, because of 
changing personnel, may cause a De- 
partment of Defense representative un- 
knowingly and unwittingly to foster a 
conflict of interest. 

Private interest agents of any kind in 
the Department of Defense, in my opin- 
ion, should be made to identify them- 
selves and their real purposes. Public 
business should be transacted without 
subterfuge, intended or unintended. 

I am glad to observe an awakening 
at the Department of Defense as to the 
need for a standard of ethics for its per- 
sonnel, both active and retired, military 
and civilian; and I applaud this effort. 
It is a recognition of the problem and 
an attempt to do something about it. 

Following is the complete text of the 
directive: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE Directive No. 5500.7 

Subject: Standards of Conduct. 

References: (a) DOD Directive 4105.38, 
“Conduct of Personnel to Pro- 
curement and Related Activities,” Feb- 
ruary 17, 1953 (hereby canceled); (b) 
DOD Directive 1000.8, “Acceptance of 
Gifts; Use of Government Facilities; 
and Use of Official Representation 
Funds,” April 14, 1961 (hereby can- 
celed); (c) DOD Instruction 1344.4, “Use 
of Military Titles in Connection with 
Commercial Enterprises," May 17, 1961 
(hereby cancelled) 

I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 

(a) This directive prescribes the standards 
of conduct, relating to possible conflict be- 
tween private interests and official duties, 
required of all military and civillan DOD 
personnel, regardless of assignment. Close 
adherence to these principles, it is believed, 
will insure compltance with the high ethical 
standards demanded of all public servants. 

(b) There is attached a copy of Executive 
Order 10939 of May 5, 1961, which prescribes 
special standards applicable to Presidential 
appointees and others (see enclosure 1). 

(c) This directive is also intended to in- 
sure that DOD personnel do not knowingly 
transact business with persons. who are 
within statutory prohibitions or under cir- 
cumstances where there may be a possible 
conflict of interest between governmental 
duties and private affairs. It is in conson- 
ance with the Code of Ethics for Government 
Service contained in House Concurrent 
Resolution 175, 86th Congress, which is ap- 
plicable to all DOD personnel (see inclosure 
2). 

II. CANCELLATION 

References (a), (b), and (c) are super- 
seded and canceled on the effective date of 
this directive. 

Ill. DEFINITION 

The term “DOD personnel” as used in this 
directive, unless the context Indicates other- 
wise, means all civilian officers and employ- 
ees of all the offices, agencies, and depart- 
ments in the Department of Defense, and 
ell officers, warrant officers, and enlisted 
members of the Army, Navy, Air Force, and 
Marine Corps. 
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IV. CONFLICTS OF INTEREST 
A. General 


All DOD personnel are bound to refrain 
from any private business or professional 
activity which would place them in a po- 
sition where there is a conflict between 
their private interests and the public in- 
terest of the United States. DOD personnel 
will not engage in any private activity which 
involves the improper use of information 
gained through a DOD position. DOD per- 
sonnel must not use the prerogatives of their 
official positions for their personal benefit 
or on behalf of relatives or friends who have 
business dealings with the DOD. Even 
though a technical conflict of interest, as 
set forth in the statutes cited in enclosure 
3 may not exist, it is desirable to avoid the 
appearance of such a conflict from a public 
confidence point of view. 


B. Disqualifying financial interest 

In any case where DOD personnel have 
any financial interest in any business entity, 
or have arranged or are negotiating for their 
subsequent employment by such entity, they 
are disqualified from representing the DOD 
in dealings of any kind with such entity. 

C. Disqualification procedure 


1. In any matter where, in accordance with 
B above, DOD personnel believe that they 
should be disqualified from taking action in 
& particular matter, they will so inform an 
appropriate superior and will thereupon be 
relieved of their duty and responsibility in 
that particular matter. In addition, where 
a superior thinks anyone responsible to him 
may have a disqualifying interest, he will 
discuss the matter with that person, and, 
if he finds such an interest does exist, he 
will relieve the person of duty and responsi- 
bility in the particular matter. In cases of 
disqualification under this paragraph, the 
matter will be reassigned for decision and 
action to someone else who is not subordi- 
nate to the disqualified person, 

2. Appropriate officials in the office of the 
Secretary of each military department shall 
be designated as responsible for proper co- 
ordination and disposition of all problems 
relating to conflict of interest, in accord- 
ance with regulations to be prescribed by 
the respective Secretaries. In the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense the General Coun- 
sel, or his designee, will handle these mat- 
ters. 

3. Membership in a Reserve component of 
the Armed Forces or in the National Guard 
does not, in itself, prevent a person from 
practicing his civilian profession or occu- - 
pation before, or in connection with, any 
department (5 U.S.C. 30 r (c), (d)). 

D. Criminal and other statutes applicable to 
conflict of interests 

(See enclosure 3.) 

v. DEALING WITH PRESENT AND FORMER MILI- 
TARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

DOD personnel will not knowingly deal 
with military or civilian pérsonnel, or former 
military or civilian personnel of the Govern- 
ment, if such action will result in a viola- 
tion of a statute or policy set forth in this 
directive. 

VI, RETIRED REGULAR OFFICERS 
A. Prosecution of claims 

A regular retired officer of the Armed 
Forces may not, within 2 years of his re- 
tirement, act as agent or attorney for prose- 
cuting any claim against the Government, 
or assist in the prosecution of such a claim 
or receive any gratuity or any share of or 
interest in such claim in consideration for 
having assisted in the prosecution of such a 
claim, if such claim involves the DOD. Nor 
may a regular retired officer at any time act 
as an agent or attorney for prosecuting any 
claim against the Government or assist in 
prosecution of such claim, or receive any 
gratuity or any share of or interest in such 
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a claim in consideration for having assisted 
in the prosecution of such claim, if such 
claim involves any subject matter with which 
he was directly connected while on active 
duty. 

B. Selling or contracting for sale 


No regular retired officer of the Armed 
Forces will sell, contract for the sale of, 
or negotiate for the sale of anything to the 
military department in which he has retired 
status in violation of applicable statutory 
restrictions. Retired pay of a regular re- 
tired officer is subject to forfeiture during 
any period within 2 years of his retirement 
if he sells for himself or another any sup- 
plies or war materials to the Department of 
Defense, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, or the Public Health Service. For 
the purpose of this section, selling means 
(1) signing a bid, proposal, or contract, 
(2) negotiating a contract, or (3) contact- 
ing an officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of defense for the purpose of (i) 
obtaining or negotiating contracts, (ii) 
negotiating or discussing changes in spec- 
ifications, price, cost allowances, or other 
terms of a contract, or (ili) settling disputes 
concerning performance of a contract, (4) 
any other liaison activity with a view toward 
the ultimate consummation of a sale even 
though the actual contract therefor is sub- 
sequently negotiated by another person. 
However, it is not the intent of this direc- 
tive to preclude a retired officer from accept- 
ing employment with private industry solely 
because his employer is a contractor with 
the Government. 

VII. RESERVE PERSONNEL / 


(a) Members of the Reserve components of 
the Armed Forces who are on active duty 
other than for training are “officers” or 
“employees” of the United States for the 
purpose of bringing them within the statutes 
cited in paragraph A of enclosure 3. When 
members are released from active duty, they 
become former personnel for the purpose of 
bringing them within paragraph B of en- 
closure 3. 

(b) Members of the Reserve components, 
whether in the Ready, Standby, or Retired 
Reserve, who are not on active duty are not, 
solely because of their status as Reserves, 
considered to be officers of the United States 
for the purpose of bringing them within the 
statutes cited in paragraphs A and B of 
enclosure 3. 

(c) Receipt of retired pay by Reserves or 
former Reserves does not, in itself, make 
such personnel officers or employees, or for- 
mer officers or employees, of the United 
States for the purpose of bringing them with- 
in the statutes cited in paragraphs A and B 
of inclosure 3. Paragraph C of inclosure 3 
does not apply to retired Reserves. 

(d) Reserves who are on active duty for 
training do not become officers or employees 
of the United States for the purpose of 
bringing them within the statutes cited in 
paragraphs A and B of inclosure 3 solely 
because they are on active duty for train- 
ing. While they are on active duty for train- 
ing, however, Reserves are subject to the 
policies prescribed in this directive. 

VIII. ENROLLMENT 


(a) An officer of the Armed Forces having 
served at least 8 years on active duty shall, 
after retirement and/or release from active 
duty, and upon engaging for a considera- 
tion to sell, or to aid or assist in selling 
either for himself or another to the Depart- 
ment of Defense or any of the Armed Forces 
of the United States, within 30 days there- 
from file a statement to that effect with the 
Secretary of the Department with which he 
proposed to negotiate. The statement shall 
contain substantially the information re- 
quired on the attached sample format (in- 
closure 4). Such officer after filing shall 
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notify the Secretary of the Department con- 
cerned of any change in his employment 
status. 

(b) The Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments shall prescribe such regulations as 
they deem appropriate with regard to the 
use and disposition of these statements. 

IX, GRATUITIES 


(a) DOD personnel will not accept any 
favor, gratuity, or entertainment directly or 
indirectly, from any person, firm, corpora- 
tion, or other entity which has engaged, is 
engaged, or in endeavoring to engage in pro- 
curement activities or business transactions 
of any sort with any agency of the DOD, 
where such favor, gratuity, or entertain- 
ment might affect, or might reasonably be 
interpreted as affecting, the impartiality of 
such personnel. If they believe that an 
offer of a favor, gratuity, or entertainment 
may constitute attempted bribery, they will 
promptly report the offer to their immediate 
superior, who, if he believes the offer may 
constitute an attempted bribe, will report 
it promptly, pursuant to departmental pro- 
cedures. Any question or doubt on the part 
of the immediate superior will be resolved 
in favor of reporting the matter. 

(b) Gifts from foreign governments shall 
be handled in accordance with DOD direc- 
tive No. 1005.3. 


X. OFFICIAL REPRESENTATION FUNDS ¢ 


Use of official representation funds shall 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Deputy Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments. Funds are to be utilized only for 
official entertainment to maintain the stand- 
ing and prestige of the United States by ex- 
tending official courtesies to certain officials 
and dignitaries of the United States and 
foreign countries. 


XI, USE OF GOVERNMENT FACILITIES, PROPERTY, 
AND MANPOWER 


(a) Government facilities, property, and 
manpower, such as stenographic and typing 
assistance, mimeograph services, and chauf- 
feur services, shall be used only for official 
Government business. This section is not 
intended to preclude the use of Government 
facilities for activities which would further 
military-community relations provided they 
do not interfere with the military missions. 

(b) Special mission aircraft shall be used 


- only for official purposes and such use shall 


be approved by the Secretary of Defense, the 
Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Secretaries 
of the military departments, the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chiefs of 
Staff, Army and Air Force, the Chief of Naval 
Operations, or the Commandant of the Ma- 
rine Corps. 
C. Motor vehicles 

1, Pull-time assignment of official vehicles 
to officials of the Department of Defense at 
the seat of Government shall be subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of Defense 
or the Deputy Secretary of Defense. Full- 
time assignments at fleld installations will 
be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the military department concerned. 

2. Defense personnel authorized full-time 
use of official vehicles shall not use such 
vehicles for other than the actual perform- 
ance of official duties. Vehicles authorized 
on a full-time basis shall not be reassigned 
to others not entitled to such use. 

3. Other administrative use of motor ve- 
hicles shall be authorized only when official 
transportation is essential to the successful 
operation of activities of the Government, 

4. Use of motor vehicles, whether au- 
thorized on a full-time or trip basis, is not 
authorized for the official concerned, mem- 
bers of his family, or others, for private 
business or personal social engagements. 
Questions with regard to the official nature 
of a particular use shall be resolved in favor 
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of strict compliance with statutory restric- 
tions. 


XII, PROHIBITION OF CONTRIBUTIONS OR PRES- 
ENTS TO SUPERIORS 


No officer or employee in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment employ shall at any time solicit 
contributions from other officers or em- 
ployees in the Government service for a 
gift or present to those in a superior official 
position; nor shall any such officials or supe- 
riors receive any gift or present offered or 
presented to them as a contribution from 
persons in Government employ receiving a 
less salary than themselves; nor shall any 
officer or employee make any donation as a 
gift or present to any official superior. Every 
person who violates this section shall be 
summarily discharged from the Government 
employ. (R.S. 1784; 5 U.S.C. 113.) 

XII. USE OF CIVILIAN AND MILITARY TITLES IN 
CONNECTION WITH COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES 


(a) All civilian and regular military per- 
sonnel, including retired and Reserve com- 
ponent personnel on extended active duty, 
are prohibited from using their civilian and 
military title or position in connection with 
any commercial enterprise or in endorsing 
any commercial product. (The foregoing 
shall not be deemed to preclude publication 
by such personnel of books, articles, etc. 
which identify them as author by reference 
to their military title or position, provided 
that publication of such material by such 
personnel has been authorized by, and the 
material itself has been cleared by the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense under existing 
DOD procedures.) 

(b) All retired personnel and all mem- 
bers of Reserve components, not on active 
duty, are permitted to use their military 
titles in connection with commercial enter- 
prises. Such use of military titles shall in 
no way cast discredit on the military serv- 
ices or the Department of Defense. Such 
use is prohibited in connection with com- 
mercial enterprises when such use, with oF 
without the intent to mislead, gives rise to 
any appearance of sponsorship, sanction, 
endorsement, or approval by the military 
services or the Department of Defense. The 
military departments may restrict retired 
personnel and members of Reserve compo- 
nents, not on active duty, from using their 
military titles in connection with public 
appearances in oversea areas. 

XIV. CIVILIAN EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 

(a) No DOD personnel on active duty may 
accept outside employment if that employ“ 
ment requires him to be separated from his 
unit or organization or interferes with the 
performance of his official duties. 

(b) No enlisted member of the DOD on 
active duty may be ordered or permitted to 
leave his post to engage in a civilian pursult 
or business, or a performance in civil life. 
for emolument, hire, or otherwise, if the 
pursuit, business, or performance interferes 
with the customary or regular employment 
of local civilians in their art, trade, or pro 
fession. 

XV. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This directive shall be effective immedi“ 
ately, except that section VIII hereof shall 
be effective 3 months from the date of issu- 
ance of this directive. Implementing regu- 
lations of the military departments will be 
submitted to the Office of the Secretary 
Defense for approval prior to promulgation: 

ROSWELL GILPATRIC, 
Deputy Secretary of Defense- 

(Four inclosures: 

(1) Executive Order 10939, (2) House Con- 
current Resolution 175, 85th Cong., 2d ses. 
Code of Ethics for Government Service; (3) 
Digest of Statutory Provisions; (4) Retired 
Officers Statement of Employment. 
closures not printed in the RECORD.) 
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Behind the Iron Curtain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ANDREW F. SCHOEPPEL 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHOEPPEL. Mr. President, 
within the next few days, this body will 
be asked to approve a foreign-aid bill 
that will include additional millions of 
American taxpayers’ dollars to Iron Cur- 
tain satellites of the Soviet Union. 

There is no question about the fact 
that we must make every effort and 
spend every dollar required to defeat in- 
ternational communism and protect our 
Western civilization but we should not 
be expected to help finance our own de- 
struction, 

Mr. Vincent B. Welch, a local Wash- 
ington, D. Ci, attorney, was privileged to 
Spend several days last year behind the 
Tron Curtain in Poland. He has written 
& most revealing article giving a first- 
hand report of his visit to that country. 

I ask unanimous consent that his arti- 
cle, “Behind the Iron Curtain,” that was 
Published in the Bowdoin College Alum- 
nus, be printed in the Appendix of the 
Rxconp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 
(By Vincent B, Welch) 

The purpose of this article is to awaken 
you to some of the everyday facts about 
international communism as it exists today 
in the satellite nations and to scare the day- 

ts out of you with respect to the pos- 
sibility of world engulfment by this octopus, 
Unless the Western World, led by the United 
States, does something and does something 
fast to stop it. 
summer, together with a client of 
Mine of Polish descent, I spent 10 days be- 
d the Iron Curtain, in Poland. What I 
Saw had an effect on me that I hope this ar- 
ticle will have on you. I started out on this 
bch as a complacent American: overstuffed, 
ike most Americans, with the material 
gs of life, myopic because of my close- 
ness to my own work and a busy schedule, 
Only vaguely familiar with the activities of 
the Communist world in recent years, and 
°nly mildly curious to view personally this 
woewhat interesting political creature. 
to iiri 48 hours I had seen all that I needed 

see to scare me virtually to death, and I 
think the only reason I stayed there for 8 

days was that I was in somewhat of a 

State of hypnotized amazement. 
ven recent years, friends of mine have 
2 ted Russia and its satellite nations, in- 
ap ding Poland, as typical American tourists 
nd have returned to tell me about their in- 
1 ting trips and the good times they had. 
8 aN wish they had had an opportunity 
ai be, as I was, in the company of an in- 
4 Vidual. who not only himself speaks 
s atiy, as fluently as he speaks English, all 
lavic languages, inclu g Russian, and 
f ee but also had several non-Communist 
th nds in Poland who could reveal some of 
© true facts about Poland today. I wish 

t those American tourists had stayed at 
ep Which Americans don’t frequent and 

Spent the majority of their time learn- 
the’ as we did, what really goes on behind 
Tron Curtain, rather than wasting their 
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time and money on guided tours, which 
have only the dual purpose of extracting 
American currency and deceiving the West- 
ern World.’ If they had been fortunate 
enough to have visited the Communist satel- 
lite nations in this fashion, they would have 
long ago felt compelled to write such articles 
as this themselves, and I wouldn’t find my- 
self driven by the urgency of the situation 
to try to help wake up America. 

In the past I have read many stories about 
Poland which were written by visitors to that 
country, including skilled newspaper re- 
porters, but nothing in those articles did 
anything to disturb me particulafly, I don't 
know what Poland they were describing, but 
they couldn't have seen the same country 
I did. If we were to believe such stories, as 
well as Communist propaganda, we would 
conclude the following: (a) Communism 
hasn't done Poland any particular harm; (b) 
in reality, communism has done Poland some 
good, and Poland is now enjoying a degree 
of prosperity; (c) on the international polit- 
ical plateau, Poland leans neither to the East 
nor to the West, or, perhaps, only slightly 
to the East; (d) the Polish people like or at 
least don't dislike the people of the West; 
and (e) in the event of international con- 
flict between the East and the West, Poland 
could be counted on to rise up against com- 
munism or at least to be of definite ad- 
vantage to the West by organizing a strong 
underground movement. Such ideas, I can 
assure you, should be regarded as pure prop- 
aganda and rubbish. 

The assumption that the Polish people 
individually like the people of the West, 
or at least don't dislike them, is completely 
in error. They thoroughly despise us, par- 
ticularly the Americans. Based on my ex- 
perience, an American traveling around Po- 
land alone, not accompanied by party- 
trained guides, is subjected to hostile glares 
and even to physical shoving around. For 
instance, porters carrying suitcases into 
hotels often purposely bang them against an 
American's heels. Even if some of the Po- 
lish people did want to try to understand the 
people from the West who visit Poland, they 
are barred by law from speaking with them, 
unless they are assigned or specifically per- 
mitted to do so. The failure to abide by this 
regulation almost inevitably means subse- 
quent interrogation and possible punish- 
ment. I personally made a concerted effort 
to get some Polish people to talk with me 
one evening at a restaurant-night club in 
which there were approximately 200 Polish 
people. My efforts for 3 or 4 Hours resulted 
in one person gruhting some kind of a hello, 
and he had obviously had too much to drink. 
The fact is they don't like us, and even if 
they might if they had the opportunity to 
know us as individuals, they aren’t going to 
get that opportunity anyway. 

With respect to living conditions, over 90 
percent of the Polish people live in relative 


poverty. Their average monthly take-home. 


pay (approximately 950 zlotys) is so low that 
it wouldn’t cover the cost of two pairs of 
shoes, even discounting the more basic neces- 
sities of survival, such as a place to live and 
something to eat. It takes 3 to 4 months’ 
pay to buy a cheap suit of clothes. We gave 
a Polish friend an old wornout suit, and his 
tears of thankfulness said an awful lot. He 
proudly wore it every day during the re- 
mainder of our visit. The people are allo- 
cated 9 square meters of living space apiece, 
if you can call the hovels in which thy live 
“living space“ A typical bathroom also 


serves as the kitchen and isn’t as large as 


the smallest American bathroom. Most of 
what we would regard as the necessities of 
living are unavailable, even if the money 
could be found with which to buy them. 
For example, we searched for hours in War- 
saw before we could locate a can of grape- 
fruit juice. It was a rusty, beat-up article 
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which would never be on the shelf of a store 
in the United States. The price was approxi- 
mately double its cost in America, which per- 
haps explains its lack of supply, since the 
Polish people simply can't afford to buy it. 
Meatless Mondays and innumerable horse- 
meat shops further illustrate the lack of 
basic food supplies in the country. 

With respect to their attitude toward com- 
munism, over 90 percent of the Polish people 
are Communists or Communists in sympathy, 
through dedication, brainwashing, or abject 
fear. The young people are virtually all dedi- 
cated Communists, or Communists in spirit, 
simply because that’s all they have ever been 
taught. For 15 years Russia has seen to it 
that the young have had an opportunity to 
learn only communism and its alleged bene- 
fits. The middle-aged Polish people have 
been brainwashed, and thoroughly so. This 
has resulted in their conversion to commu- 
nism by the millions or their submission to 
and compliance with communism through 
terror. Only among the old does any trace 
of the old Poland exist, and only in this 
group is there much opposition to commu- 
nism. The communistic theory in this in- 
stance is that it makes no difference how the 
old people feel because they will soon be 
dend and, therefore, they will soon be no 
problem, or that, in any event, they would be 
relatively valueless to the West in an inter- 
national conflict. 

It might be asked why there has been 
such a high degree of conversion to com- 
munism in Poland if the people live in a state 
of poverty and fear. One of the principal 
reasons is that the people are thoroughly 
convinced that international communism 
will eventually dominate the world, and in 
their minds it is only a question of how soon 
this will happen. In short, they want to be 
on the winning and not the losing side, be- 
lieving that they will somehow benefit from 
this position and that their living conditions 
will be superior to those of the people in 
the conquered Western World. In addition, 
they believe that the Western World has 
much of the wealth today in life and that 
somehow, when this is seized, it will be dis- 
tributed to their advantage. But whatever 
the reasons are, it is manifest that as a peo- 
ple they have become converted to com- 
munism. Therefore, it would appear to be 
utterly ridiculous for the Western World 
to engage in a game of giveaway to people 
who are on the other side and thoroughly 
dislike us, such as this country’s recent $130 
million so-called economic gift to Poland 
which can only go in one way or another 
right into the party coffer. 

If communism means what we saw in Po- 
land, it means a division of most of the 
wealth among something less than 2 per- 
cent of the population, comprised mostly of 
top party members and officials. The rest 
of the nation shares what is left, but it is 
difficult to share on any acceptable or tol- 
erable basis virtually nothing. This isn't 
what international communism purports to 
be, but what it-certainly is in practice. The 
party builds modern buildings for the party 
but virtually no houses or apartments for 
the people, and the people themselves can't 
afford to build them, A recent photograph 
in one of the most prominent American 
newspapers purported to show a typical mod- 
ern Warsaw Office building. The catch was 
that this was the Communist Party head- 
quarters, and it’s the only building like it 
in Warsaw. 

Life is a constant turmoil in Poland. For 
instance, in Polish restaurants I saw every- 
where people constantly tapping their feet 
and drumming the table tops with their 
fingers, whispering among themselves but 
careful never to talk to strangers, furtively 
glancing around as though they expected 
at any moment what they've been afraid of 
for years. Waiters in restaurants trembled 
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so much that they often couldn't pour coffee 
in my cup wtihout spilling some into the 
saucer. > 

As one individual told us, you can't live 
in Poland for 2 years without having a nerv- 
ous breakdown. It is a common experience 
for people to hear a knock on the door down 
the hall of their apartment house in the mid- 
dle of the night, then departing footsteps, 
and later, the next day or so, suddenly realize 
that their neighbor is no longer around. But 
no one dares ask where he went, even if he is 
never seen again. They know, however, that 
he has either been exterminated or sent to a 
work camp. 

Spies spy on spies, who spy on the rest of 
the people. Members of families spy on the 
rest of their family. This was forcibly 
brought home to me by the experience of a 
Polish acquaintance of ours who went to 
Poland this summer to visit his family for 3 
months. By coincidence, he returned to 
New York on the same plane with us, and he 
informed us that the reason for cutting his 
vacation short was that he had found out on 
the preceding day that his brother was the 
spy assigned to his own family. His staring 
straight ahead for 9½ hours on the return 
flight without saying a word to anyone said a 
lot more than words could ever have. 

Roman Catholicism, which some years ago 
was a potent anticommunistic force in Po- 
land, is being gradually but definitely sup- 

The Catholic churches are being 
heavily taxed, with the obvious objective of 
closing them. A monastery which we visited 
outside of Warsaw received an arbitrary or- 
der to close down within 30 days. Not many 
years ago, the churches were crowded liter- 
ally every hour of the day. During week- 
days now they are practically empty and on 
Sundays only half full, with those attend- 
ing being mostly old people. Eventually, 
if the party officials are successful in their 
plans, and they probably will be, there won't 
be any churches open in Poland. 

Although most visitors to Poland don't 
realize it, thelr hotel rooms are bugged and 
their telephones are tapped, and thoroughly 
trained party agents are assigned to follow 
virtually their every movement. The only 
time a visitor can or should talk freely is on 
the sidewalk some distance from his hotel 
when he is certain that no one is within 
listening distance. To seek information 
sbout the Communist world or the Com- 
munist way of living which might be of some 
advantage to the West is one of the most 
dangerous things a visitor can do. I hadn't 
been in Warsaw 24 hours before the agent 
assigned to me made the first direct and open 
contact. A whisper in my ear by an old 
Polish man of the word polieja“ (police) 
put me on guard in my subsequent conver- 
sations with this individual. The agent 
knew my whereabouts at all times, and if 
I failed to keep an appointment with him at 
a > place and time, within 15 min- 
utes thereafter he would appear where I 
‘was, completely unannoyed at my standing 
him up. I purposely did this several times 
t- test his actions. Turning over the name, 
address, telephone number, and picture of 
this individual to Army Intelligence upon my 
return gave me at least some sense of satis- 
faction. 

To Illustratèe further the efficiency of their 
surveillance system, one evening we were ex- 
posed to communistic propaganda ad nau- 
seam by two individuals, one a writer and 
one a dentist. Incidentally, the writer only 
2 days before in our presence at the mon- 
astery was telling anticommunistic jokes and 
laughing uproariously at any funny remarks 
about communism. Angrily, and with in- 
sulting remarks, we finally left these two 
individuals only to be called 2 days later 
by the dentist and pleasantly invited to 
dinner. I wondered why we were receiving 
this pleasant invitation in the light of our 
attitude when we last left them, until it 
Was revealed during the later part of the 
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conversation that they knew we had been 
to the United States Embassy the day before 
and precisely with whom we had talked for 
several hours. 

Private professional practice of any kind 18 
at a virtual standstill. As an attorney, I 
was naturally interested in the practice of 
law in Poland. I discussed this with an 
anti-Communist attorney in Warsaw, who 
some years ago had a thriving legal practice, 
one which he stated was now virtually non- 
existent. He pointed out that it is an obvi- 
ous waste of time for an attorney to defend 
an alleged criminal when the individual 
has been adjudged guilty and the sentence 
prescribed before the trial even starts. 
When I inquired about such matters as the 
negotiation of contracts, he stated that 
you don't negotiate contracts in Poland— 
you sign them as drafted by the party 
officials. 

The so-called October era in Poland, that 
little elbow room the Polish people won be- 
cause of their determination during and 
after the June 1956 bread-and-freedom re- 
volt of the Polish workers, is definitely at an 
end. Gomulka has returned to the fold and 
to the orthodox communistic thinking and 
doing. He has denounced the West in no 
uncertain terms. He was the first to con- 
gratulate Khrushchey on his stand at the 
summit and sided with him through the 
Polish press in a subsequent violent denun- 
elation of the West, particularly the United 
States. Recent United Nations votes only 
serve to confirm this fact. 

The control of the Polish Army is in the 
hands of a former Sovtet officer, Gen. Joseph 
Urbanowicz, who claims to be à Pole from 
Latvia, but informed sources know better. 
More than 50 of the higher Pollsh Army 
and Navy officers have been deprived of their 
commands this year. Gradually the Polish 
Army is becoming completely Russian- 
dominated. 

This complete change in Poland, with its 
enslaving of the masses, has been accom- 
plished in the past 15 years, and, to a large 
extent, it was accomplished early in this 
period. However communism swept through 
East Germany in a faster period of time. 
To my absolute amazement, I learned dur- 
ing the latter part of my trip, which was 
spent in East Berlin and West Berlin, that 
the East German people are more dedicated 
to communism than are the Russians. In 
the Communist world, the East Germans 
are considered comparable to the Red Chi- 
nese in their dedication to communism, and 
Russia is as much afraid of a premature 
international move on their part as on the 
part of the Red Chinese, Is the same thing 
going to happen in the rest of Europe, in 
Africa, in what remains of the free Orient, 
in Cuba, and in parts or all of Central and 
South America? 

If this all sounds a little cloak-and-dag- 
gerish, let me add that all of the basic facts 
recited herein have been confirmed by Amer- 
ican intelligence sources. And to quote 
American intelligence sources further, con- 
ditions in other satellite nations are worse. 

If the people of the free world could only 
see all of this or understand it, the problem 
of the conquest of the remainder of the world 
by international communism would not exist. 
But they don't see it; and they won't see 
it; and, therefore, like myself before my trip 
to Poland, they won't understand it. 

I don’t know what ought to be done now 
about the Communist threat to the world, 
but I'm going to try to find out, and you 
should too. I am certain that an increased 
military budget is imperative, but this would 
appear to be only part of the solution. I 
am also personally convinced that educating 
the American people to this immediate 
threat is even more important. There must 
be some people in the United States who 
know what we ought to do, and there must 
be some statesmen in the United States who 
can lead us to do it. 
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Every April 15, when I pay the balance on 
my Federal income tax for the perceding 
calendar year, like nearly every other Amer- 
ican I grumble and rant and rave about high 
taxes, unnecessary Government spending, 
and so forth. Personally, I would be de- 
lighted If the Federal Government would 
substantially increase my annual income 
tax, along with the taxes for every other 
American, and spend every cent in an effort 
to defeat international communism. If that 
left me penniless, at least I'd be a relatively 
happy man—at least a free poor man and not 
a poor man who would have to live virtually 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week, 52 weeks a 
year, in an atmosphere of fear, approaching, 
at times, sheer terror. 

From the foregoing, you must now realize 
that Iam not a professional writer, But, for 
once in my life, I wish I were, because then 
I would be better able to express what I have 
tried to say here, and I would surely be able 
te convince you too to become an anti-Com- 
munist missionary, as I have, 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I am in- 
serting into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a proclamation issued 
by the distinguished Governor of the 
great State of Michigan, the Honorable 
John B. Swainson, making July 16 
through 22 Captive Nations Week. 


The text of the proclamation is as 
follows: 

The United States stands as a beacon of 
liberty and a symbol of hope, particularly to 
those peoples who are held captive by a 
more powerful aggressor. The greatness of 
our Nation has been accomplished in large 
part, because through the democratic proc- 
ess, we have been able to achieve a harmoni- 
ous national unity of our people. From 
many lands have come the people who com- 
prise this great Nation. With them they 
have brought, even as in the days of the 
early colonists, the great love of freedom and 
liberty that was instilled in them in thelr 
native lands. This has never been permitted 
to lessen, National characteristics have not 
been forgotten, but rather have been made 
a part of our lives, 

Imperalistic and aggressive policies of the 
Soviet have created a situation which pre- 
sents a threat to the security of the United 
States and to free peoples throughout the 
world. Nations subjugated by the Soviet 
look to the United States for hope and the 
leadership which will bring them liberation 
and independence and help to restore their 
religious freedoms and individual liberties. 

The desire for freedom and independence 
by the overwhelming majority of people in 
these submerged nations constitutes a power- 
ful deterrent to further aggression and is one 
of the basic hopes for a lasting peace founded 
in justice. 

Therefore, I, John B. Swainson, Governor 
of the State of Michigan, do hereby proclaim 
the period from July 16 through July 22, 
1961, as Captive Nations Week in Michigan. 
and urge all our people to observe this week 
with appropriate ceremonies and activities 
and to offer prayers that all captive peoples 
will be freed from the yoke of oppression. 


How To Get Congressional Support for 
Agriculture 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALT HORAN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HORAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 24 
Congressman H. Cart ANDERSEN, of Min- 
nesota, gave an address before the 45th 
annual conference of the American As- 
sociation of Agricultural College Editors. 

It has been my privilege to serve on 
the House Appropriation Agriculture 
Subcommittee with my good friend 
H. CARL Anperson. Because I believe 
that the views expressed in his address 
are worthy of the reading of my col- 
leagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
the address entitled “How To Get Con- 


How To Ger CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR 
AGRICULTURE 
(By Hon. H. Cart ANDERSEN, of Minnesota) 
Ladies and gentlemen and distinguished 
Buests, it is a great honor and a privilege 
to meet with you today. Last March when 
Your program chairman, Mr. Ward, invited 
me to speak, he asked that I speak to you 
on the important job of getting congres- 
Sional support for agriculture. 
From my association with farm editors, 


y favorable attention to our programs. 
Contrary to some popular misconceptions, 
Congress is genuinely interested in the 

for which it legislates, Perhaps 
Some of you have attended sessions of the 
House or Senate, and you may have remarked 
Don the limited attendance in the Cham- 
It is quite possible that you found 
debate of little interest or of minor 

If you judge the Congress by 

these impressions you miss completely the 
ble manner in which the House and 

Senate meet their constitutional obligations. 
Peo you have heard of the midwest 
a family who came to Washington, D.C., 
The ts to visit the Nation’s Capital. 
= attended a session of the Congress and 
the Chaplain opened the day's session of 
the Congress with the customary prayer, the 
farmer's small son said, “Daddy, why 
The By Chaplain pray for the Congress?” 
the ather said, “Son, he doesn't pray for 
Congress; he takes one look at the few 
— present and then he prays for 


important work of the Congress is 
Sands n the committees where literally thou- 
of individual bills introduced each 
chosen studied, debated, and a limited few 
n for consideration by the Congress as 
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a whole. Over 8,300 bills have been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives since 
January 1 of this year. Because the work 
of the committees is so important, let me 
take a few minutes to describe for you the 
process by which the annual appropriation 
bill for agriculture, for example, is developed. 

Early in each session of Congress the 
President sends us his budget estimates to- 
gether with a voluminous document of ex- 
planation and justification. The estimates 
for agriculture are referred to our Subcom- 
mittee on Agricultural Appropriations, and 
we begin a series of daily hearings which 
continue for many weeks. The seven men 
who serve so faithfully on that subcom- 
mittee are in effect the board of directors 
for the multibillion dollar agricultural pro- 
grams. This seven-man committee is com- 
posed of the following: JAMIE L. WHITTEN, 
of Mississippi, chairman; myself, H. CARL 
ANDERSEN, of Minnesota; Watt Horan, of 
Washington; WILLIAM H. NATCHER, of Ken- 
tucky; Rosert H. MICHEL, of Illinois; ALFRED 
E. SANTANGELO, of New York; Jon M. SLACK, 
Jr., of West Virginia. 

In the course of our hearings, we have all 
of the top administrative staff of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture before us, and we 
make a searching examination of their con- 
duct in the past and their plans for the 
future. Because we have the responsibility 
for decisions on the spending of billions of 
dollars of public funds, we make certain 
that every dollar we recommend is required 
for the public good, so far as we can judge. 

After we have heard witnesses from the 
Department on every phase of the budget, we 
hear other Members of Congress and outside 
witnesses, While the Government witnesses 
testify in support of the precise amounts re- 
quested in the budget estimates, many Mem- 
bers of Congress and most of the outside 
witnesses come before us to ask for increases 
in items of particular interest to them. It is 
rare indeed that we receive a constructive 
proposal for economy from any source, 

When our hearings have been concluded, 
the subcommittee meets in executive session 
to decide as to the exact amounts for the 
hundreds of individual items, together with 
language changes from previous appropria- 
tions bill. This is known as the markup. 

Decisions are made by majority vote and 
in all of the years I have been on the sub- 
committee, we have had few differences 
which could not be reconciled, and they were 
usually of relatively minor importance. 

The next step in the process is to take our 
recommended bill to the full Committee on 
Appropriations where 50 of the most respon- 
sible Members of Congress sit in Judgment 
upon our findings. It is a compliment to our 
subcommittee that few changes have been 
made in our recommendations during the 
last 20 years, and they too, have generally 
been of minor significance. 

With the approval of the full committee, 
our bill is then reported out and programed 
for consideration by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Congressman Whitten is in 
charge of the debate on his side of the 
political aisle, and I am in charge on my side. 
We members of the subcommittee discuss, in 
turn, the details of the measure, and then it 
is thrown open for amendments. As a 
measure of the confidence the House has in 
our work, very few amendments of any con- 
sequence have been adopted on the floor. 


On some occasions our bill has been ap- 
proved without serious debate or suggested 
amendment. 

After the House has completed action, the 
bill goes to the Senate and the whole proc- 
ess is repeated. The Senate usually makes 
a number of changes—we on the House side 
call it the upper body because it generally 
“ups” the appropriations—and then the bill 
goes to a conference committee, composed of 
conferees from both the House and the Sen- 
ate, to reconcile the differences in the bill. 

From this description of the legislative 
process, you can see that the important work 
of Congress is done in committee, One good 
Congressman strategically placed on the 
right committee or subcommittee is actually 
worth more than a score of high-paid lobby- 
ists when it comes to influencing the course 
of national legislation. 

The seven Congressmen who sit in judg- 
ment on our farm programs, as members 
of the Agricultural Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, have contributed far more than their 
personal or political interests dictate. Only 
two of us have farm backgroudns. Three are 
attorneys who grew up in cities. The other 
two have business and Government experi- 
ence. They are all stanch and stalwart 
friends of agriculture. 

From the administration of Linclon, which 
created the Department of Agriculture, to the 
administration of Roosevelt which estab- 
lished the principles of price supports and 
production controls, the cause of agricul- 
ture has prospered. 

But the Congress as a whole has changed 
greatly since I first took the oath of office, 
a little more than 23 years ago. When I came 
to Washington the farm bloc was still a 
power to be reckoned with. All we needed 
was agreement among farm members on leg- 
islation to assure its enactment. Today all 
that is changed. 

There is no farm bloc in the Congress to- 
day. Redistricting following the population 
census of 1940 and again in 1950, saw many 
of the seats formerly held by farm Con- 
gressmen move into urban control. Re- 
districting in accordance with the 1960 cen- 
sus will further diminish rural influence in 
the Congress. After the next election, the 
once powerful voice of agriculture will be 
little more than a whisper. 

This, alone, is a great handicap. But in 
addition to reduced numbers, we are today 
sharply divided and the minority of agricul- 
tural representation is further diminished by 
an almost complete lack of unanimity on 
the part of farm Congressmen. 

First, we are almost always divided along 
partisan lines—something that seldom oc- 
curred a generation ago. We find further 
divisions along sectional and commodity 
lines to the point that overall farm leader- 
ship as such no longer exists to any effective 
degree in the Congress of the United States. 

With farm population reduced to about 9 
percent of our total population, and with 
rural voting strength in the Congress ebb- 
ing fast, those of us concerned with the 
future of agriculture and farm programs 
must face up to the realities of our predica- 
ment. We must look increasingly to our 
urban friends and neighbors for support. 

My friends, there is a compelling need 
for—and we must have—public understand- 
ing of our problems. 
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The statistics of agriculture—by its dem- 
onstrated efficiency—proves the success of 
the efforts of leaders like you in the farm 
communications fleld, to educate farm peo- 
ple. But just what can we—you the agri- 
cultural editors, you the research and ex- 
tension workers—and our small, ever dwin- 
dling group of farm Congressmen—do to 
secure public and congressional understand- 
ing of our problems? How can you, the agri- 
cultural editors, influence urban Members 
of Congress? 

Far be it from me to compare in any way 
any Congressmen to the stubborn mule. 
But there is a popular misconception in 
some segments of our press that the average 


is a selfish, hard-boiled, un-- 


Congressman 

approachable individual. In reality, Con- 
gressmen on an average, are kind, modest, 
and sympathetic people. In your efforts to 
win their cooperation for agriculture, you 
may want to be guided by the old story of 
the gentle mule the preacher sold to the 
farmer. He explained to the new owner that 
the mule was unaccustomed to rude or vio- 
lent treatment and that he would work his 
heart out if kindly and properly treated. 

A few days later the preacher came by 
and found the farmer out in the field plead- 
ing with the balky mule who refused to 
work. The frustrated farmer explained that 
he had been kind and gentle with the ani- 
mal and had employed no harsh language 
as was with mules in those days, 
but the beast would not budge. 

The preacher walked over to the edge of 
the field, picked up a two-by-four and 
struck the mule right between the eyes, 
knocking him to the ground. When the 
mule got up, he leaned into the harness and 
went to work. 

“You must be kind and gentle with him,” 
the preacher said, “but first you must estab- 
lish an understanding.” 

Yes, I repeat—there is a compelling need 
for—and we must have—congressional and 
public understanding of our problems. 

In 30 years, cotton yields have increased 
almost threefold. Research and education 
made that possible. 

In 30 years, wheat yields have almost dou- 
bled and so have tobacco. 

Call the roll of commodities and you will 
find that farmers have doubled and trebled 
their production within the lifetimes of 
most of us, and research and education have 
accomplished all of this. 

Control programs have also contributed 
greatly to increased efficiency in agriculture. 
You may recall the story of the county 
agent who went out to see a farmer to teach 
him better farming methods. The farmer 
said: “Young fellow, I'm already not farm- 
ing half as good as I know how.” When we 
cut that farmer's acreage, he showed us how 
well he could farm the acreage. 
As planted acres went down, yields per acre 
went up, and the treadmill moved another 
turn. 


It is tragic but true that farm people and 
certainly farm programs are in national dis- 
repute today. 

It is a paradox of our times that the peo- 
ple and the segment of our economy that 
have contributed more than any other to 
the strength of our Nation have shared the 
least in its abundance. 

Look with me for a moment at some of 
the ailments of agriculture. Vertical inte- 
gration with all of its implications. Twenty- 
five-cent eggs and 10-cent chickens. Dollar 
corn, 60-cent oats, and 80-cent barley. Fif- 
teen-dollar hogs and $20 cattle. Fifteen- 
dollar lambs and 15-cent broilers. Twenty- 
cent turkeys and 80-cent rye. Annual per 
capita income from farming of $675 com- 
pared with nonfarm per capita income of 
$2,282. Eroding soil and falling water tables. 
Mountainous surpluses of corn, wheat, sor- 
ghums, and other commodities, 

These are the symptoms of a sick agricul- 
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tural economy. They strike bitterly at the 
heart of rural America and their impact is 
felt in the steel mills of Pittsburgh, the au- 
tomobile plants of Detroit, and throughout 
our entire economy. 

Can a nation which splits the atom not 
find a solution to this problem? Can a na- 
tion considering a flight to the moon not 
meet the challenges of inequity here at 
home? Can a nation dedicated to Christian 
principles fail to overcome economic injus- 
tice? 

I say that we have the capabilities to solve 
all of these poblems if we have but the will 
to do so. I say also that new legislation and 
dynamic new programs will be required 
because farmers cannot by themselves solve 
problems over which they exercise no control. 

It is shortsighted in the extreme for ad- 
vocates of free enterprise to condemn, as they 
do, our efforts to foster and preserve the 
very foundation of free enterprise—the 
family-farm system in America, 

And the cruelest blow of all which farm 
people have had to sustain is the manner 
in which they and their rights and interests 
have been made a political football in recent 
times. 

America needs to know that economic in- 
justices prevail in our rural areas. 

America needs to be reminded that the 
farms of this great land furnish the raw 
materials and the manpower to make our 
Nation the greatest industrial giant in the 
annals of history and that the farmers who 
have made all of this possible are entitled to 
a fair return for their investment and labor. 

America must be told the truth about farm 
problems and educated to the peril to the 
national interest if solutions are not 
provided. 

I was invited here today to give you my 
viewpoint on “How To Get Congressional 
Support for Agriculture.” I hope you rec- 
ognize from my brief discussion of the sub- 
ject that it is a task of monumental propor- 
tions. I trust you also agree that the job 
must be done if we are to preserve in this 
great land a free agriculture and a system 
of family farms which is unequaled in the 
history of mankind. 

You have always had the responsibility to 
help farm people appraise their problems 
and evaluate the proposed solutions. This 
you have done, and done well. Through 
your access to news media reaching the eyes 
and ears of our people, and through your 
personal contacts, you have performed a 
commendable job in directing your efforts 
to the 9 percent who comprise our farm 
population. 

But today the challenge of our times is 
the urgent need for broadened understand- 
ing on the part of the other 91 percent of 
our people—the nonfarm people. 

The future well-being of all agriculture, 
and of farm people, will rest in the hands 
of the Congressmen who will be the elected 
representatives of these nonfarm people. 
These Congressmen will be asked to support 
or reject farm legislation and agricultural 
appropriations of every kind. If the job of 
educating and informing the urban Con- 
gressmen and the nonfarm people is not done 
promptly and effectively, the cause of agri- 
culture will surely suffer at the hands of an 
unsympathetic Congress. 

Isubmit to you—that it is the job of you— 
and all of us—to establish an understand- 
ing, among nonfarm people—of the problems 
of agriculture. This, more than anything 
else, will light the way to support for agri- 
culture in the Congress of the United States. 

This job is staggering in its proportions 
and in my opinion is impossible if we are 
to look to a mere handful of farm Congress- 
men to do the missionary work. But it is 
not nearly so formidable if placed in the 
capable hands of such people as you, 
throughout the Nation. 


God bless you. Keep up the good work. 


July 27 
U.S. Aircraft Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr.MOSS. Madam President, the re- 
cent Moscow airshow has focused atten- 
tion once more on the efforts of the So- 
viet Union to build a fleet of manned 
bombers. An article entitled “A Major 
Mistake,” published in the magazine 
Aviation Week and Space Technology for 
July 10, 1961, is of interest in this con- 
nection. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
July 10, 1961] 
A Masor MISTAKE 
(By Robert Hotz) 

The United States made a major policy 
mistake in abandoning high priority for ad- 
vanced manned aircraft development and ac- 
cepting at face value Nikita Khrushehev's 
statement that the Russians are pursuing 
the same policy to concentrate on ballistic 
missiles. This has become evident during 
the rehearsals for the 1961 Tushino air show 
scheduled to be flown yesterday over Mos- 
cow. In the month-long rehearsals for this 
show, Western observers perched on the 
railroad embankment that borders the grassy 
Tushino field were able to identify three new 
supersonic bombers, two new mach 2-plus 
fighters, a new jet seaplane, a flying crane 
helicopter and a convertiplane the size of a 
DC-4 transport 


They also were able to note that the Red 
Air Force has equipped all of its latest oper- 
ational fighters, such as the all-weather ver- 
sions of the supersonic Farmer and mach 2 
Fishbed, with airborne radar and infrared 
guided missiles and has modernized its big 
bomber fleet of Bears, Bisons, and the Badg- 
ers with air-to-ground missiles with ranges 
up to 300 miles, supersonic speeds and radar 
guidance. 

Largest of the three new supersonic bomb- 
ers is Bounder (Aviation Week, Dec. 1, 1958, 
p. 27; July 3, p. 27), an extremely large air- 
craft of B-36 size. In its present configura- 
tion, Bounder has high subsonic cruise ca- 
pability with supersonic dash performance 
in the target area. It is built to take ad- 
vanced powerplants, such as nuclear heat 
sources, for its huge turbojet engines. The 
Bounder in its conventionally powered ver- 
sions is an intercontinental bomber posing 
a grave threat to the North American air de- 
fense system. In its nuclear- powered ver- 
sions, it would be a multithreat missile 
launcher, early warning center, and ECM 
station. 

Next down the scale comes a beautiful 
new design that mounts two large turbojets 
on each side of the vertical tail fin and 
utilizes an extremely thin delta wing- 
This mach 2 bomber is larger than the Con- 
vair B-58 and also is in the heavy class with 
intercontinental range from refueling. 

The third supersonic bomber, Blinder, i$ 
in the medium class and appears to be a 
highly advanced development of Yakoylev’s 
earlier Backfin (Aviation Week, Jan. 20, 1958, 
p. 38). It has shoulder-mounted twin jets 
with a sharply swept wing and looks as 
though it could nudge mach 2 in top speed. 

Whether there were further surprises in 
store for observers of the Tushino show was 
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not yet apparent at this writing. But the 
appearance of these three supersonic bomb- 
ers makes clear the folly of abandoning the 
F-108 fighter project, aimed at developing 
a long-range mach 3 interceptor as part of 
the B-70 program, and of allowing the air 
defenses of North America to slide into obso- 
lescence on the grounds that the Soviet 
manned bomber threat would never grow be- 
yond the subsonic Bears and Bisons. 

The Bear and Bison fleet is now a new and 
more powerful threat as a second wave fol- 
lowup behind the supersonic bombers, hurl- 
ing their megaton missile loads onto targets 
from beyond the range of the Nike-Hercules 
missile and against a thinly manned air- 
borne defense of F-106 and F-101 fighters 
Oversaturated by the first supersonic waves 
of attackers. 

Even the elaborate DEW, mid-Canada and 
Pinetree lines and the SAGE system have 
not been modernized to handle supersonic 
bomber attacks. Plans to do so were 
Scrapped several years ago by the same de- 
tense officials who killed the F-108 develop- 
ment, cut down the F-106 mach 2 intercep- 
tor program and slashed the Bomarc B mis- 
sile. force. 

The two new mach 2-plus, long-range in- 
terceptors displayed during the Tushino re- 

, plus the modernization of Fish- 
bed, Fitter, Faceplate, and Farmer fighters 
with infrared and radar-guided air-to-air 
Missiles, indicate a vastly increased air de- 
tense capability against Strategic Air Com- 
mand subsonic B-52 bombers and highlights 
the pitifully small number of supersonic 
B-58's now programed for the SAC fleet. 
It also shows that the slowdown of the B-70 
development program was the sheerest stu- 
Pidity. 

These new developments also indicate that 
the Soviets are not relying entirely on 
8tound*to-air missiles for their air defense. 
These missiles represent only the inner de- 
tense core. The long-range interceptors 
equipped with airborne radar, guided mis- 
alles and mach 2-plus speed to hunt their 
Quarry are the tougher outer layers on which 
the Soviets count for the significant attri- 
tion of attacking bombers. 

Both the family of supersonic bombers and 

third generation of supersonic fighters 
indicate that the Soviet experience with 
ICBM reliability must be paralleling our 
Own and that, despite Mr. Khrushchey’s 
rocket rattling, they are still depending on 
the manned bomber as their first line of 
long-range offense. It also indicates they 
do not rate the effectiveness of our ICBM 
attack capability very high and are more 
Worrled about the delivery capability of the 
SAC bomber fleet. 


The initial folly of curtailing advanced 
Manned aircraft development occurred in the 
ower administration in the face of 
Oficial U.S. Air Force warnings that this 
Policy was foolhardy. But it has been en- 
thusiastically endorsed by the Kennedy ad- 
Ministration in general and in particular by 
Robert McNamara, his Secretary of Defense. 
Only in Congress, where the sage counsel 
Of Representatives CARL VINSON and GEORGE 
ON, and Senators RUSSELL, SYMINGTON, 
and Jackson prevailed, did the case for the 
continued development of manned bombers 
Bet a fair hearing. And we doubt whether 
these gentlemen of Congress, in the midst of 
Passing on the fiscal 1962 defense appropria- 
tion and authorization bills, were given much 
formation on the ominous new birds that 
darkened Moscow skies in June. 

We recommend that Congress and the 
American people demand the truth about the 
new Soviet airborne threat and that they 
earnestly inquire into why we made the in- 
Credible mistake of virtually abandoning ad- 
vanced manned aircraft development to put 

of our eggs in the ICBM basket long be- 
Tore this weapon reached operational reliabil- 
ity and technical maturity—and what our 
leaders propose to do about it now. 
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Fiscal Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr, DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States are happy 
that the President has, finally, realized 
that something besides talk is needed to 
impress Mr. Khrushchev. 

In view of the urgent demand for addi- 
tional funds to be spent, a letter on 
fiscal responsibility was sent by the Re- 
publican members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The release of the Honorable Noam M. 
Mason and the letter are, as follows: 

JuLx 26, 1961. 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Prestpent: The undersigned 
members of the House Committee on Ways 
and Means support those actions necessary 
to safeguard America against Communist 
threat or aggression. ? 

We recognize your preeminent responsi- 
bility under the Constitution to direct our 
Nation's foreign affairs and to serve as Com- 
mander in Chief of our Armed Forces. Also, 
we are mindful of our coordinate obligations 
to participate in the formulation of policies 
and programs designed to further national 
considerations of diplomacy and defense. In 
the interest of assuring that such security 
related considerations are predicated on a 
strong economic base, we write to urge a 
review of present Government programs in- 
volving nondefense spending so that only 
those programs justified by a criterion of 
absolute essentiality will be allowed to go 
forward. 

As Members of Congress charged through 
committee responsibility with providing the 
ways and means for financing Government 
operations, we are gravely concerned over 
what appears to be the totally inadequate 
consideration given to the fiscal aspects of 
your most recent defense spending recom- 
mendation in the context of the other spend- 
ing recommendations you have previously 
submitted to the Congress and the overall 
budgetary posture. In making this observa- 
tion we are mindful of the fact that at no 
time can necessary defense requirements be 
made secondary or subordinate to dollar con- 
siderations other than for seeing that we 
attain maximum defense at minimum cost 
consistent with our security needs. 

A specific fact demonstrating the basis of 
our concern over inadequate fiscal study pre- 
liminary to your decision to finance this 
added cost by added deficit is found in your 
reference to so-called official estimates of a 
budget deficit for fiscal year 1962 of $5 bil- 
lion which purportedly included the recom- 
mended $3.4 billion you have just recom- 
mended. Surely your advisers were aware 
of the July 24 findings of the staff of the 
Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion to the effect that the budget deficit for 
fiscal year 1962 is likely to be $4.9 billion 
without taking into account the spending 
you now propose. This added spending, in 
the absence of compensatory reduction in 
cost of less essential programs or provision 
of added revenues, will make the projected 
debt for the current fiscal year in the mag- 
nitude of $8.3 billion. Such a deficit can- 
not be lightly passed off. As we face any 
crisis, we must be concerned with the 
strength and stability of the national eco- 
nomic base on which any Government pro- 
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gram must rest. We cannot responsibly 
turn our backs on an $8 billion deficit with 
the vague hope and faint pretense that we 
will deal with it next year. 

Another specific fact demonstrating the 
basis for concern over the administration's 
fiscal attitude toward this particular expendi- 
ture financing is the failure to comment or 
outline any recommendation in regard to the 
statutory debt ceiling. You will recall that 
the Congress in June of this year took favor- 
able action on your record peacetime request 
for a $298 billion temporary ceiling. At the 
time this measure was under consideration, 
administration spokesmen informed the Con- 
gress that spending then recommended, as 
well as debt-management requirements, 
“clearly indicates the need for a temporary 
ceiling of $298 billion.” We respectfully in- 
quire what will the new ceiling be, when 
will it be necessary to enact it, and for what 
duration must it be effective? 

We believe that economic strength is a co- 
equal of military strength in any long-range 
national undertaking. We are convinced 
that Government domestic policy that 
would promote the hidden tax of inflation 
or would impose fiscal burdens beyond an 
endurable capacity should be avoided. We 
must shun unwise policies and nonessential 
programs or we will be subserving Commu- 
nist objectives just as surely as would a 
policy of unilateral disarmament on our 
part. 

Therefore, we urge you to provide the 
leadership necessary to budget review by 
the executive and legislative branches of the 
Federal Government so that an attainable 
order of priority can be established in Goy- 
ernment programs including programs now 
on the books and those proposed. We are 
sure you realize that since assuming office 
last January you have prior to today’s mes- 
sage recommended spending proposals for 
fiscal years 1961 and 1962 involving new ob- 
ligational authority amounting to approxi- 
mately $12 billion more than that proposed 
by your predecessor, For the most part 
these recommendations were for nondefense 
related items and no recommendation was 
made for added revenues to avoid the stag- 
gering budgetary deficits inevitably entailed 
in the bigger spending requests. Upon your 
recommendation the Congress has taken 
steps to approve expenditures involving bil- 
lions of dollars for such programs as hous- 
ing, water pollution control, area redevelop- 
ment, and other similar programs without 
provision for financing such expenditures. 

Now in connection with higher defense 
spending in excess of $3 billion you again 
recommend the time-dishonored policy of 
Government on the deferred payment plan. 
The essence of your leadership in this 
is that you have first recommended deficit 
financing for nondefense purposes and then 
subsequently recommended the same deficit 
course for defense costs. 

We reject the notion, which seems im- 
plicit in present policies, that the American 
people desire their Government to pursue 
the bankrupt route of “all this and defense 
too.“ The time is imminently at hand 
when we must determine our national needs 
and objectives in the light of stark realism 
that takes account of our willingness to pay, 
our ability to survive, and our resolve to 
win. 

The shocking fact of the fiscal implication 
of your new defense proposals is not 50 
much found in your failure to point the 
way to tax revenues to finance the new de- 
fense costs but instead is largely found in 
your apparent unwillingness to make any 
downward revision in pending proposals for 
optional nondefense spending so as to mini- 
mize the tax burden bequeathed to tomor- 
row. We cannot assume that tomorrow's 
problems will not demand full and unre- 
strained utilization of tomorrow's resources. 
Before a tax increase becomes inescapable 
or Inflation inevitable, a hard look at pres- 
ent spending recommendations must be 
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undertaken. Dollars for defense must take 
precedence over spending for the unneces- 
sary and we must adjust our Government 
affairs accordingly. 

We recommend this course not in the 
sense of underestimating America’s capabil- 
ity to provide for its national needs but in 
recognition of America's great capacity for 
sustainable progress within the sound 
framework of our free enterprise system 
served by a responsible government. 

Faithfully yours, 

Noan M. Mason, JOHN W. BYRNES, How- 
ARD H. BAKER, THOMAS B, CURTIS, VIC- 
TOR A. Knox, James B. UTT, JACKSON 
E. Berrs, BRUCE ALGER, STEVEN B. 
DEROUNIAN, HERMAN T. SCHNEEBELI. 


Tax Gag Rule 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to include in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial which appeared in 
the Kilgore News Herald, Kilgore, Tex., 
Friday, May 5, 1961, entitled “Tax Gag 
Rule.” I feel the Boggs bill should be 
given very careful consideration, in my 
opinion the bill has great merit. 

[From the Kilgore (Tex.) News Herald, May 
5, 1961] 
Tax Gad RULE 


A large company (Timken Roller Bearing) 
has just filed suit to recover $1.5 million in 
income taxes it claims the Government 
should not have collected—but this is not 
primarily a tax case. It's a defense of free 
speech and the free press from a threat most 
people don't even know exists. 

Normally, advertising is considered a part 
of business expense. Its cost is computed 
with other costs before the net profit of a 
company is computed. The United States 
takes 52 percent of the net profit. 

In this case, and in several less dramatic 
cases, the Government refused to consider 
the advertising costs as a part of the cost 
of doing business. Thus, the expenditure 
was taxed as if it had been profit instead 
of expense. 

What is being double taxed in this case is 
the concern’s entire “institutional advertis- 
ing” budget. Included were ads whch hailed 
the Spirit of Christmas, urged gifts to the 
United Fund, presenting the company’s side 
of a controversy with a union, and promot- 
ing the city in which the company’s plant 
was located in the hope of attracting other 
employers to the area. 

The cost of sponsoring radio news com- 
mentaries by Fulton Lewis, Jr., and George 
Sokolsky, likewise were disallowed—and even 
the cost of small newspaper ads telling the 
time and station over which the commenta- 
tors could be heard. 

The basis for the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice’s action is a rule that expenses for en- 
gaging in matters of public controversy are 
not deductible as business expense. 

Competent legal authority has expressed 
the opinion that this rule if universally ap- 
plied, would make the cost of writing and 
printing newspaper editorals unallowable as 
deductions, meaning that the newspaper 
would have to stand these costs exclusively 
from its 48 percent of the profit of the 
publication, 
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Representative Hatz Boces (Democrat, 
Louisiana), has introduced a bill which 
would take the threat to a free press and 
free expression of opinion on the air out of 
the IRS regulations. It should be passed 
without delay. 


Jobs After 40 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, although 
we live in a period of expanding economy, 
the most acute and widespread unem- 
ployment problem today is in the 45 to 
64 age group. Discrimination against the 
older worker constitutes a tragic waste 
of skill and ability which our country 
can ill afford. I have sponsored legisla- 
tion to prohibit such discrimination, 
permitting the Federal Government to 
supplement State law in States where 
it exists in order to prevent employment 
discrimination by local firms engaged in 
interstate commerce. Ohio has just be- 
come the 14th State to adopt antidis- 
crimination  legislation—among the 
others are New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, Delaware, Oregon, Wisconsin, and 
Alaska. I ask unanimous consent to 
include with my remarks in the RECORD 
the story of how this legislation was 
adopted in Ohio, Entitled “How Ohio 
Enacted Jobs After 40 Law,” by Stuart 
Foster Knepp. It was published in Eagle 
magazine, August 1961. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How OHIO ENACTED JOBS-AFTER-40 Law 

(By Stuart Foster Knepp) 

Mark Twain once said, “Every citizen of 
the Republic ought tø consider himself an 
official policeman, and keep unsalaried watch 
and ward over the laws and their execution.” 

Then there weren't nearly so many laws 
or so many needs. Inflation wasn't eating 
away senior citizens' savings. Juvenile 
delinquency hadn’t became a major prob- 
lem. Automation hadn't made job retain- 
ing imperative. 

Today there are challenges on every hand. 
How fortunate that our Eagles are trying 
to meet them with the same fighting spirit 
that brought social security into beings. 
Like the waves of a mighty ocean, Eagle 
members keep pounding away to gain ad- 
vances for our country. Take as a “for in- 
stance” the jobs-after-40 campaign. 

In Ohio, the 14th State to ban refusal of 
employment because of age, an astonishing 
pattern was set in obtaining passage of such 
legislation. 

First, a powerhouse of 18 representatives 
and 6 senators sponsored House bill 1080. 
The bill was introduced by members Jacob 
Shawan (representative) and Art Blake (sen- 
ator). Next, the bill was passed unanimous- 
ly by both houses (118 representatives and 
88 senators voted yes). And Gov. Michael 
DiSalle signed so promptly that your writer 
almost missed the opportunity of snapping 
the pictures of signing and presentation of 
— pen to then Eagle State President Russell 
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This sounds as though the Buckeye State 
had an easy time. But that is by no means 
true. There were plenty of discouraging 
hurdles, a fact that is understandable when 
one considers that 75 percent of all legisla- 
tion introduced, good or bad, “dies in com- 
mittee.” Many bills are referred to com- 
mittees for study and just never find their 
way out of the graveyards. If they get out 
of the house graveyards they can easily be 
buried in the senate resting places, or vice 
versa, Sometimes they are amended and 
come back to where they started. Their 
demise is often assured because of lack of 
agreement on the amendments. 

At any rate, Ohio Eagles encountered all 
of these dangers and more. Two other simi- 
lar bills had been presented. The day be- 
fore the last day possible to introduce a new 
bill, Jake Shawan discovered through his 
contacts that industry would probably pre- 
sent such opposition that passage would be 
denied. A long-distance call to our tireless 
national. chairman of the campaign, Bob 
Maxson, brought legal help, and the “im- 
possible” task of writing a new bill and 
presenting it on the last day, March 16, was 
accomplished. Controversial issues were 
the effect on employers’ pensions, severity of 
fines, and even the matter of what State 
department was to administer the law was 
involved. 

While it takes some space to recite the 
tour of 1080, this is important to other 
States active in the campaign. It reads 
thusly: March 16, bill introduced; March 28, 
second reading; same day, to industry and 
labor committee; April 26, third reading; 
same day, amended; same day, passed—118 
yeas, nays 0; same day, title amended; April 
27, received by senate for consideration; 
May 1, second reading; same day, to com- 
merce and labor committee; May 9, third 
reading, amended and passed—vote, yeas 38, 
nays 0; May 16, title amended; May 18, 
house concurred in senate amendments; 
May 23, house enrolled and signed; May 
24, senate enrolled and signed; May 27. 
Gov. Michael DiSalle signed. 

Not 1 man or 10 or a hundred could 
have brought success to this effort. Imagine 
the work required on the part of individual 
members in accumulating 142,672 signatures 
on petitions. It took three traveling bags 
to carry these from the hotel to the State 
capitol for presentation to the house com- 
mittee. Committee Chairman William Mil- 
ligan said, “We representatives have at vari- 
ous times had to have petitions signed but 
not on a scale like this. We are much 
impressed.” 

A major point in pushing legislation along 
is in having witnesses present at all hear- 
ings to meet opposition. Three of our men 
did yeoman service in this respect. They 
were campaign committee members, Bob 
Maxson, George Herman, and Harry Ved- 
dern. 

Through Maxson's effort it was possible 
to inform legislative members that the Ohio 
Council of Fraternal and Service Organiza- 
tions had passed a resolution supporting the 
Eagle's bill. This group represented over 
clubs, including the Elks, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Moose, Ancient Order of Hibernians, 
etc. 

As for your writer, he never let the public 
forget that the bill was pending. With 
press camera and pen he poured out con- 
stant news releases on the status of the 
legislation. Releases were even sent 
hometown papers of some sponsors Who 
rendered enthusiastic support. 

Eagle members watched matters closely: 
Hundreds of telegrams and letters exp 


views at each crucial moment. Another 
factor was our own Eagle , Rep- 
resentatives were supplied copies of the 


splendid articles it had carried on the sub- 
ject. 
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It was a big day for us Ohio Eagles when 
the Governor accorded us the following 
statement: 

“This legislation will assist all working 
men and women over 40 years of age in 
continuing their productive lives and, will 
help alert our employers and their agencies 
to the fact that fitness for the job is the 
only legally accepted hiring standard in 
Ohio. I am proud, as Governor and as a 
member of the Order to support this bill 
Which is in reality another chapter in the 
long story of the Eagles“ concern for the 
Welfare of our senior citizens, and in recog- 
nition of their diligent efforts, I am pleased 
to present to the Eagles of Ohio the pen 
I used to sign this legislation into law.“ 


Nuclear Experts Oppose Hanford Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the June 15, 1961, issue of 
the San Marino Tribune, a leading news- 
Paper published in the district I rep- 
resent, an article reporting that two- 

of 25 outstanding nuclear experts 
Dolled by Representative Craic HOSMER 
are opposed to the construction of the 
$95 million atomic energy driven steam 
Powerplant at Hanford, Wash., which 
Was inctuded in the appropriation re- 
Guest of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
The House has voted to delete this 
Costly project from the appropriation. 
The Senate has voted to include it. Be- 
fore a Conference Committee is con- 
vened to reconcile this conflict, I wish 
to bring the Tribune article to the at- 
tention of the Members of Congress. 
Under unanimous consent I include the 
article in the Appendix of the Con- 
GREssIonaL RECORD. 

ANOTHER PASSAMAQUODDY? 

Expenditure of $95 million to install 
700,000 kilowatts of power generating ca- 
Pacity at the Hanford, Wash., atomic project 
is proposed by those who want the 

mt to get into atomic power pro- 

duction in a big way. In 1958 Congress was 
Persuaded to add $25 million toa plutonium- 
Producing reactor to make it possible to add 
lectric power production at some later date. 
8 the argument is being advanced that 
‘os, $25 million is wasted unless we spend 
protunn m more to produce power as a by 
Curious about the wisdom of this, Repre- 
Ntative Crarc Hosmer, California, a mem- 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
wey asked 25 outstanding nuclear experts 
hat they thought of the proposal. Two- 
sul replied that the expenditure would re- 

t in no substantial contribution to civil- 

technology, and 85 percent said they 

ht power technology could better be 
vanced by spending $95 million or less on 
variety of other projects. 
ac Of the engineering arguments against 
mon, Penditure of such sums of public 
ik ney on a Hanford powerplant is that it 
Or Spending money to harness the wind 
diane tides. Energy is there, in large quan- 

A. but its utilization requires a back- 
A Step in steam powerplant design in- 
tead of a step forward. 


ad 
a 
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But advocates of a socialized electric in- 
dustry, who are hellbent to expand Federal 
power, are for the project. 

One scientist queried by Representative 
Hosmer made this observation: “It will be 
impossible to get meaningful cost statistics 
because of the way the Government keeps 
its books.” Another said: “Operation of a 
700,000-kilowatt plant has international 
prestige value, but I am not qualified to say 
whether it has $95 million worth.“ 

Sounds like Passamaquoddy. 


Wisconsin Leaders in Industry Hall of 


Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in 1958 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers Associa- 
tion established an Industrial Hall of 
Fame. 

The purpose was to give recognition 
to leaders who, during their lifetimes, 
had been successful not only in industry 
but also in making outstanding civic 
and social contributions to community 
and State life. 

Recently, the manufacturers associa- 
tion nominated six additional individ- 
uals to the hall of fame. The Mil- 
waukee Journal published an article 
reviewing the nominations, as well as 
publishing a brief biography of accom- 
plishments. 

Reflecting the work of real pioneers 
and innovators in our free enterprise 
system, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this article published in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Journal, July 25, 1961] 
Stx CHOSEN FOR INDUSTRY HALL OF FAME 

The 1961 nominees to Wisconsin's indus- 
trial hall of fame, established by the Wis- 
consin Manufacturer’s Association in 1958, 
were announced Tuesday. 

The nominees: Alonzo Aldrich, Beloit; 
Louis Allis and John I. Beggs, Milwaukee; 
David Clark Everest, Wausau; John Anders 
Johnson, Madison; and Samuel Curtis John- 
son, Racine. Those considered for election 
must have been dead at least 5 years. Sig- 
nificant success in the manufacturing indus- 
tries and civic and social contributions are 
considered by an independent panel of 
judges. 

Portraits of the six, together with their 
biographries, will be featured in the Wis- 
consin At Work Exposition at the State fair, 

ALSO AN INVENTOR 

Aldrich, with four other men, organized 
the Beloit Iron Works in 1885. He was its 
president from 1889 until his death in 1931, 
and as an inventor was granted numerous 
patents on papermaking machinery. The 
firm is the world’s largest in this field. 

Allis was a son of Edward P. Allis, whose 
company was a predecessor to Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. Louis Allis invested in 
1901 in a Milwaukee electric motor company, 
becoming its president in 1903. It was re- 
named Louis Allis Co. in 1922. He died in 
1950. 
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Beggs, who died in 1925, came to Wiscon- 
sin from the East in 1891 to become director 
of the pioneer hydroelectric central power 
station company at Appleton. Subsequently 
he joined electric light and railway interests 
in Milwaukee and was president to the pred- 
ecessor of the Wisconsin Electric Power Co. 

NATIVE OF NORWAY 


Everest became general manager of Mara- 
thon Paper Mills Co. (now Marathon divi- 
sion of American Can Co.) in 1909 and later 
was president and board chairman before 
it became part of American Can in 1957. 
He was instrumental in founding the Insti- 
tute of Paper Chemistry at Appleton. He 
died in 1955. 

John A. Johnson, a native of Norway, 
came to Wisconsin with his family in 1844. 
After terms as a State legislator, he estab- 
lished Gisholt Machine Co., a machine tool 
manufacturer, in 1887, continuing as its 
president until his death in 1901. 

Samuel C. Johnson bought a flooring busi- 
ness from a hardware firm and founded 
S. C. Johnson & Son Co. in 1886, beginning 
its manufacture of wax products in 1888. 
He was president of the company until his 
death in 1919. 


Tiros III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the House Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics I have been vi- 
tally interested in the success of our 
national space program. The very sur- 
vival of our Nation may depend on the 
progress we make in such fields as the 
development of more powerful space en- 
gines, of more accurate navigation 
equipment, of new materials to combat 
the problems involved in reentry of space 
vehicles into the earth’s atmosphere, and 
of weight reduction and miniaturization 
of equipment. The direct and indirect 
military applications of our work in the 
space field are obvious. But, I believe, 
the many and varied peaceful applica- 
tions of this national effort have too 
often been forgotten or lost in the head- 
lines to other, often more spectacular 
events. 

Astriking example of the peaceful uses 
of our space program was brought to 
my attention quite forcefully a few days 
ago in a statement by Dr. Francis W. 
Reichelderfer, Chief of the U.S. Weather 
Bureau, which was read on a televised 
weather program by Frank Forrester, the 
meteorologist for station WRC-TV here 
in Washington. Dr. Reichelderfer com- 
mented on our most recent weather sat- 
ellite, Tiros III. as follows: 

Tiros III, even in a short period of 2 weeks, 
has already shown its great potential in de- 
tecting severe storms that might escape con- 
ventional observing methods. Photographs 
from Tiros IIT have identified and made ac- 
curate position fixes of two Pacific tropical 
storms and also of Hurricane Anna. In the 
light of this kind of performance, there is 
no doubt in my mind that an eventual com- 
plete weather satellite system will not only 
have direct application in the saving of 
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life and property, but will play a most vital 
and significant role in the international task 
of exploring space for the benefit of man- 
kind. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not feel that the 
military significance of our space en- 
deavors should be played down in the 
slightest, but I do feel strongly that the 
peaceful uses of space, as exemplified by 
the Tiros quote from Dr. Reichelder- 
fer, should be given much more empha- 
sis and much more publicity than here- 
tofore. This will serve to create in the 
public mind, both here and abroad, that 
space is the new region of the future— 
and as it can be used for military pur- 
poses, it also can serve the peaceful and 
long-term interests of humanity. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the excellent letter of greeting sent by 
our distinguished majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
to the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress on the occasion of its recent 48th 
national convention. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION, 
May 24, 1961, 


Hon. Harry H. BUCKMAN, 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Buckman: Let me take this 
means of extending my greetings and best 
wishes to all those in attendance at the 
annual National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress. Please give my personal regards to 
Speaker RAYBURN, who brings with him a 
message of welcome filled with many years of 
guidance and understanding of the problems 
and challenges that face our Nation. I have 
enjoyed my visits with the Congress in past 
years and I am indeed sorry that my sched- 
ule and prior commitments will not allow 
me to be with my many friends this year. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
is concerned with an area of great concern 
to the future security of the United States— 
the orderly development of our rivers and 
harbors, Our Nation is blessed with an 
abundance of rivers and reservoirs of water 
which when properly harnessed can make 
great contributions to navigation, flood con- 
trol and power generation in the country. 
The deliberations of this Congress have and 
will continue to be very important in assist- 
ing the Federal and State agencies who are 
held responsible for these matters. 

I wish the Congress every success in their 
annual meeting and the Senate welcomes 
you to the Nation's Capital. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 
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It Could Happen Here 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
through the courtesy of my good friend 
and constituent, Hon. W. Wallace Kent, 
U.S, district judge for the western dis- 
trict of Michigan and past grand master 
of the Grand Lodge of Michigan F. & 
A.M., I recently received a copy of an 
address by the grand master of Cuba— 
in exile—Mr. Juan Jose Tarajano-Gon- 
zales. 

This address, entitled “It Could Hap- 
pen Here,” was delivered before the 
Southeastern Masonic Conference in 
Jacksonville, Fla., on May 19. 

Because of the timely warning to the 
people of the United States contained in 
this eloquent speech—a warning based 
on firsthand experience with the tri- 
umph of communism in Cuba—I include 
this address under permission to extend 
and revise my remarks: 

The United States reveres the memory of 
one of its great citizens, George Washing- 
ton, honored as the Father of your Country 
and a distinguished Masonic brother who 
patronized the fraternity with dedication and 
zeal. We, Masonic brothers of Cuba also are 
proud to revere his counterpart, José Marti, 
likewise a distinguished patriot, whom we 
revere as the Father of our Freedom, and who 
also was an outstanding member of the craft. 

Brother José Marti maintained that one 
of the sacred mysteries of Masonry, if you 
please, is the achievement of freedom, and 
hence Freemasonry is the exercise of free- 
dom, and the practice of the art is prepara- 
tion of the members for the responsibilities 
of citizenship and the encouragement of 
noble convictions. 

Today the brethren of my grand juris- 
diction are Freemasons in name only, and 
accordingly find themselves facing the par- 
adox of being called Freemasons when in 
fact they are captive Masons, being en- 
shackled by Castroism or communism, but 
I repeat myself. Our plight is a red light, 
an obvious warning to you brethren only 
1 hour by air away, which it would seem is 
hardly heeded by you beloved brethren in 
this great land of freedom, where to be a 
Freemason is to be a freeman, but for how 
long? Ido not desire to behave as an alarm- 
ist but our catastrophe convinces me and the 
brethren of my jurisdiction that what has 
happened to us is like cancer. One is in- 
fected before he realizes it. Intelligent pre- 
caution could at least have controlled it, but 
we were blinded by deceit, and ere the smoke 
and dust of our so-called liberation from 
the brutality and corruption of the Batista's 
regime had settled, we found ourselves in- 
curably infected with the cancer of Castro, 
communism. Why? That will be the bitter 
question coming from your lips, God for- 
bid, if or when you awake some day to find 
yourselves likewise infected with the cancer 
of communism. 

Please, don't quickly mumble, “It can't 
happen here,” because we suffered that child- 
like complacency, we ignored the warning 
light, we were deluded, we believed that it 
could not happen to us, but brethren I need 
not remind you that it has happened to us— 
we awoke to find ourselves incurably afflicted 
with that cancer, communism, 
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Accordingly I implore you as a Masonic 
duty not to stand by and watch your free- 
dom fritter away and awake some day soon 
to find yourselves likewise infected with the 
dread cancer of communism. We had little 
warning. You have ample warning. I tes- 
tify that it may happen and will happen un- 
less you guard your liberty. Fifteen years 
ago at the end of the last great conflict, nay 
5 years ago, yes even 2 years ago one sound- 
ing this warning would have been considered 
a foolish child. Yet even now some of you 
possibly feel that I am perhaps not mindful 
of the great strength of this land, that I do 
not realize the military strength nor the 
spiritual fiber and the power of this coun- 
try, but I do. If you do not believe that 
America is great just ask an American. If 
you do not believe that communism is in- 
sidious just ask a Cuban. To those who 
have not suffered cancer the warning 1s 
ignored. We who have, can smell it, and 
hear it, and feel it, and taste it. One hour 
from here it is growing dangerously and can 
infect you. Please listen to the cry of 
anguish being sounded by your masonic 
brothers one hour away from here. Do you 
hear it? Perhaps. But you feel this land is 
so great that to you it is not a warning. To 
you we are a small Republic but brethren 
when cancer strikes the bigger the victim 
the harder he falls. Both North and South 
America are exposed. Our little Republic is 
a spring board from which Communist 
China and Red Russia can jump both North 
and South. They are busily working around 
the clock with a fanatic zeal. Yet you here 
on this peninsula one hour away are so near- 
sighted that to you our unhappy tragedy is 
like an automobile accident that has hap- 
pened to the other fellow. You view the 
damage and the hopeless plight of the victim 
with some sympathy and more indifference, 
feeling had he been carefull he would not 
have found himself involved. Yet there is no 
consolidation for the shock of awakening 
tomorrow to find yourselves the same victim, 
and than it is too late to cry “Oh, had I been 
careful this would not have happened to 
me“. So I beg you masonic brethren to 
awaken that you will remain strong and free 
and ever be the Freemasons that you are at 
this moment. 

Today we commemorate the 66th anni- 
versary of the glorious death of Jose 
on the battlefields of Cuba, The philos- 
ophy of the Father of our independence, wh? 
was also the Apostle of Americanism, con- 
tinues to light the ways to ethical heights 
and to. freedom. 

Many people ask themselves how it is 
possible that communism has made so much 
progress, since it is a doctrine contrary to 
human nature and to the fundamental rights 
of man There are many factors that pro- 
duce this disconcerting phenomena. Among 
these factors are the brutality of the syste™ 
that is founded upon the employment of 
terror, deceit, and force, that take advan- 
tage of the weaknesses of the democratie 
system, and the tenacity of the fanatical 
members of the Communist Party, who ob- 
tain enormous advantages because of the 
indifference of free people. The Commu- 
nists know this full well. I quote Dr. Dimitri 
Z. Manuilsky, a close associate of Stalin, wh? 
was also for many years a member of the 
Presidium of the Communist Internatio: 
from a speech delivered before the Lenin 
School of Political Warfare in 1931: “TO 
day we are not strong enough to attack. 
time will come in 20 to 30 years. In order 
to win we shall need the element of sur- 
prise. The bourgeoise will have to be put tO 
sleep, so we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un“ 
heard concessions. The capitalist coun“ 
tries—meaning the democratic and free na- 
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tions—stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
Cooperate in thelr own destruction. They 
Will leap at another chance to be friends. 
As soon as their guard is down, we shall 
Smash them with our clenched fist.” 

By the intense, continuous and well- 
Planned propaganda that communism de- 
Velops and the incessant activity of the mem- 
bers of the party, some individuals have the 
false impression that nothing can impede the 
falling of the whole world under this bar- 
barian domination. Nevertheless, all free 
men ought to be conscious of the fact that 
communism is not invincible and that it has 
Only been able to advance because of the 
Weaknesses of democracy. Historic mate- 
Tialism is a theory without scientific founda- 
tion. It has not brought any benefit to the 
World, but it has brought uncertainty, 
Slavery, terror, and ruin. When it is neces- 
sary to resort to force to back an idea, as the 
Communists do, it is evident that the idea 
is wrong and contrary to reason. When the 

t tools are lies and deception, 
there is no doubt that somewhere there is 
truth, and in this case it is our truth. When 
& system of government must be imposed by 
the suppression of all freedom, it is a clear 
Sign that the system does not have the back- 

ot the majority of the governed. Much 

is this true, when the people are denied 
Tight to express their will in free and 
tic elections, as it is in Cuba. Since 


the 


Tegime which denies God and despises the 
‘Oral values of man cannot be invincible. 
mi use of the weaknesses of democracy com- 
Yorn today subjugates a part of the world. 
ats have powerful weapons in your hands, 

t you manipulate them ineffectively 
oul t an enemy that is astute, cold, cal- 

ating, perverse and implacable. If we do 
not mobilize rapidly all the resources of 
der and decide upon a determined 

ense of freedom and human rights, the 


to Prediction of Dr. Man will come 
Pass. 


the adversary in offensive power. 

x The insidious propaganda of communism 
Pei ee fundamentally to two classes of 
ute duals: the abnormal and the conform- 
- The abnormal person is the embit- 
inas the frustrated or the atheist, who 
for in communism an appropriate vehicle 
false hate and resentment, and the 
exhi eNectuals dominated by a desire of 
itionism, whose foolishness and ambi- 

are easily stimulated by communism. 
inep omtormist is weak of character, and 


B0 foolish and apathetic, that he 
does not stop to think upon the most grave 
ences that may come because of a 
ve attitude in the great battle that Is 
bend being waged between the crusaders of 
ean ty and the hordes of Communistic bar- 
. In this struggle no one can re- 


fen neutral. Those who wish to preserve 
homes goodom and the sanctity of their 


ust deeply reflect upon the dangers 
Tat, best this country. We must meditate 
ds leon question every day: What can I 
Shou} combat communism? 
d signify immediate and positive ac- 
The hour calls fér action, not in- 
+ Tor not for selfishness; 
-hearted endeavor, not for weak- 
and conformity. 
N on would think of returing to the 
op the sword and shield in order to 
W n the enormous destricutive power of 
cold Modern nuclear weapon. In the hot 
there oe that is waged at this mo- 
the enemy has two powerful arms that 
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we do not have the advantage of: unity 
and the fanaticism of the members of the 
Communist Party and a system of propa- 
ganda that has unsuspected powers of pen- 
etration and infiltration. Because of this 
we have the phenomena of the minorities 
imposing their will upon the great majori- 
ties and of the lie prevailing over the truth. 
Despite the fact that only a small minority 
defend the abominable Marx-Lenin doctrine, 
communism poses a threat that is imminent 
to the security, the peace and the freedom 
of this continent. Already it has been able 
to establish a beachhead in Cuba and from 
our terrorized island in the Caribbean it is 
extending its tenacles throughout this hem- 
isphere. Despite the fact that communism 
leads to oppression to misery, to terror, to 
slavery, and to the despising of human dig- 
nity and to the substitution of our religious 
faith by atheistic materialism and the fact 
that these diabolic objectives are at war with 
our devotion to freedom, with our economic, 
political and social progress, with our re- 
spect for human rights and with our reli- 
gious creeds, communism continues to 
undermine our institutions, both public and 
private, our universities, our schools. To 
defeat communism we need unity. Reason 
and truth are on our side, but these are 
not enough. We must unite democartic 
forces and utilize inexhaustible resources in 
a vigorous unified action. The threat that 
hovers over us does not permit hesitation 
nor delay. Cuba is a hard, but helpful 
lesson. 

To the shame of America, Russia enjoys a 
seat in the tion of the American 
States through Castro’s representatives. The 
inter-American system supposes that all the 
Republics of this hemisphere will unitedly 
face the attacks and the influence of any 
extrahemispheric power, but Russia is in- 
jected into the system, with the obvious pur- 
pose of disturbing and destroying it, In 
Bogota in 1948, the Republics of this conti- 
nent adopted the American Declaration of 
the Essential Rights and Duties of Man. All 
these rights have been abolished in Cuba, 
which is today a colony of the Sino-Soviet 
imperialism, but no collective action has 
been taken. The satellite regime of Fidel 
Castro despises the inter-American system 
and is promoting continental subversion in 
favor of communism; it has prophesied that 
the hateful banner of the hammer and sickle 
will be raised on the highest peak of the 
Andes; it has suppressed in Cuba all freedom 
and our fatherland lives under violence and 
terror; in a challenge without precedent to 
the inter-American system Castro proclaimed 
officially that Cuba is a communistic colony 
in America; he has vilified and harassed all 
the democratic regimes of America and uti- 
lizes his embassies and consulates as centers 
for spies, conspiracy, and antidemocratic 
propaganda, Nevertheless, Russia continues 
to enjoy a representation, through Castro's 
regime in the OAS, to the offense and shame 
of all the nations of this continent. We 
do not know how much longer the OAS will 
suffer this situation nor how much longer 
this treachery will last, but I pray that the 
peoples of America will react quickly and 
energetically to the danger that threatens 
them. 

Referring to America in its struggle for 
independence and political stability, Jose 
Marti pronounced in 1878 these wise words: 
“To what vulgar understanding or miserly 
heart is it necessary to say that upon our 
union depends our life?” Today we are 
confronted by a similar situation and it 
is urgent to promote unity among our 
peoples in order to safeguard our own sur- 
vival and the future of our children. Jose 
Marti, the father of my country, whose 
death on the battlefield we commemorate 
today, pointed out to us the way of salva- 
tion: Unity. Unity for an appropriate and 
firm defense of freedom and human rights. 
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Unity to combat the abominable Commu- 
nist doctrine. Unity to annihilate the forces 
of communism wherever these may assume 
control and power or presume to do so, 
Unity to rescue the victims of Communist 
indoctrination. Masonry, which has been 
related so intimately in all times to the 
cause of freedom, cannot be indifferent in 
this decisive battle for humanity. 

As the dilemma is to preserve our liberty 
or to fall into approbious slavery, we should 
be reminded of the cry of Patrick Henry: 
“Is life so dear or peace so sweet, as to be 
purchased at the price of chains and slav- 
ery? Forbid, Almighty God. I know not 
what course others may take; as for me, 
give me liberty, or give me death.” 


What, Not How 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. MARGUERITE STITT CHURCH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mrs. CHURCH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to include in the Recor an edi- 
torial demonstrating again the sound 
thinking and able articulation of the edi- 
tors of a 13th District daily newspaper of 
which the entire community is justly 
proud: 

[From the Waukegan News-Sun, July 24, 
1961] 


Waart, Nor How 

Thus far, the big issue over foreign aid 
in this session of Congress really has noth- 
ing to do with the necessity or desirability 
of foreign aid as such. It is, in essence, an 
administrative issue. 

The Kennedy administration is insisting 
(and getting some powerful support for its 
position) that if foreign aid is to be effec- 
tive it must be long term. Instead of sub- 
jecting specific aid programs to annual con- 
gressional review, Mr. Kennedy wants the 
freedom to dip into the Treasury and com- 
mit funds for as long as § years with little 
congressional scrutiny or interference. 

Forgetting the desirability of spending as 
much as we do in backward lands, forgetting 
the numerous defects in our foreign aid 
entanglements, let’s look at this notion of 
making ald more effective through long- 
term commitments. 

It is probably true that a more coherent 
and purposeful job of foreign aid spending 
can be done when programs are in, say, 5- 
year chunks rather than I-year chunks. 
Yet, the assumption that congressional re- 
view and long-term planning are incompat- 
ible remains to be proven from where we 
sit. To put it another way: Has long-term 
planning been so completely absent in for- 
eign aid spending thus far? The answer is 
“No.” We have spent millions in India year 
after year in a way that has meshed with 
India’s 5-year plans. Now, one may quarrel 
with what the Indians are spending the aid 
money on. But there is little criticism that 
our participation has not been both abun- 
dant and steady. Look also at the $500 mil- 
lion Congress has appropriated this year for 
Latin American assistance. Does anyone se- 
riously believe that next year Congress will 
reverse itself and abruptly cancel this 
commitment, 

As the Baltimore Sun put it recently: “It 
is true that (foreign ald) planning has had 
to assume annual appropriations, and these 
annual appropriations have had to be justi- 
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fied. But these irritants can themselves be 
a stimulus to sound planning.” 

For our part, we think the administration 
should worry less about how the aid money 
is paid out and more about what it is spent 
on, 


The Late Ty Cobb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to insert in the Recorp the 
following article that appeared in the 
July 20 issue of the Royston Record, 
Royston, Ga., on the passing of Georgia's 
renowned Ty Cobb: 

Ty Coss Is Lam ro Rest IN RoySTON—CANCER 
Takes LIFE or "GEORGIA PEACH” 


They brought Ty Cobb home Wednesday, 
to the red clay hills of Royston he loved 
and to the people who loved him. 

The body of baseball's alltime great was 
entombed in a white marble mausoleum 
across the aisle from crypts of his father, 
mother, and sister. 

Funeral services were conducted in the 
McGahee Funeral Home Chapel at Cornelia 
by Rev. E. A. Miller, pastor of the Cornelia 
Christian Church, and Dr. John R. Richard- 
son, pastor of Atlanta’s Westminster Pres- 
byterian and a comforter to Cobb in his last 
hours. 

“He preached his own funeral,” said Rev- 
erend Miller, “and he won all that could be 
won.” 

“He leaves a host of friends and admirers, 
not only across the United States but across 
the whole world,“ Miller said. 

“In his field of endeavor he won just about 
everything that could be won. His influence 
will continue to bring the best out of youth. 
Sy we was never satisfied with second 

1 

Dr. Richardson said, Cobb died in the 
Christian faith and with trust in Jesus 
Christ.” 

After the procession from Cornelia to 
Royston, Reverend Miller committed Cobb's 
body “dust to dust and ashes to ashes.” 

Thus did the earthly story of Ty Cobb 
end, from the 17-year-old boy who joined 
the Detroit Tigers in 1905, average .367 for 
24 years to the tired man in his seventies 
who returned home last year to die on his 
native soil. 

Several of Cobb's old Detroit teammates, 
Ray Schalk and Mickey Cochrane, were hon- 
orary pallbearers at the private services in 
Cornelia. Other honorary pallbearers were 
former Atlanta Cracker Owner Earl Mann, a 
longtime friend; Nap Rucker, Cobb's first 
baseball roommate, and Sid Keener, direc- 
tor of Baseball's Hall of Fame, at Coopers- 
town, N.Y., which selected Cobb as its first 
member in 1936. Atlanta General Manager 
Jasper Donaldson, who knew Cobb well, also 
was in attendance. 

Honorary pallbearers included members of 
the Cobb Educational Foundation, an or- 
ganization founded by the “Georgia Peach,” 
and staff of Cobb Memorial Hospital, 

Close friends of Cobb served as active pall- 
bearers. They include Harrison Gailey, Dr. 
Stewart Brown, Cliff Kimzey, Jimmy Free- 
man, Bob Greer, Dr. Prentiss Miller, Clark 
O'Neill, and J. Rex Teeslink. 

Several hundred Little Leaguers, in uni- 
form, stood as an honor guard at the Royston 
Cemetery, one, appropriately enough, in a 
uniform that read Tigers.“ 
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A gaunt, graying man lifted a small boy 
so he could glimpse Cobb. 

“Davy, that man was the greatest ball- 
player who ever lived,” he said in a soft voice. 

“I know, Grandpa,” the boy whispered. 
That's Ty Cobb. He got more hits than 
anybody, didn’t he?“ 

He certainly did. 

In the family section of the funeral home 
chapel were Cobb’s survivors, his first wife, 
the former Charlie Lombard of Augusta; 
their son, James, and two daughters, Mrs. 
Thomas D. McLaren and Mrs. Richard D. 
Beckworth. A brother, Paul, was unable to 
attend because of illness. 

Cobb's body laid in state from late Tuesday 
to 2 pm. Wednesday, and was viewed by 
hundreds. On Tuesday night, Little Lea- 
guers filed by the bier to review remains of 
the greatest player who ever lived. 

All along the 30 miles from Cornelia to 
Royston people stopped their cars, paused 
alongside their tractors, or stood outside 
their homes to watch the procession. 

Many oldtimers placed their hats over 
their hearts in respect to their neighbor who 
had gone on to international fame. 

They were proud of Ty Cobb and pleased 
he had willed to be entombed amongst their 


own departed. 


ATLANTA—Ty Cobb, the choice of count- 
less fans as the greatest baseball player of 
all time, died Monday of cancer. He was 74. 

Death claimed the fabulous Georgia Peach 
at 1:18 p.m. (e.s.t.) in Emory University Hos- 
pital. His physician, Dr. Hugh Wood, dis- 
closed Cobb had been under treatment for 
cancer of the prostrate gland since December 
1959. The malignancy had spread to the 
pelvic bones and the vertebrae. 

The doctor, who was also Cobb's personal 
friend, said he was not permitted to reveal 
the diagnosis before Cobb’s death. 

“He died peacefully and without pain,” 
Wood reported. The doctor said Cobb also 
“had diabetes and chronic heart disease. 
While his general condition had deteriorated 
during the past 2 weeks, the end came rather 
suddenly.” 

With Cobb in his last hours were his son, 
James, his daughters, Miss Shirley Cobb and 
Mrs. Beverly McLauren, all of California; 
and his first wife, the former Charlie Marion 
Lombard of Augusta, Ga. The Cobbs were 
divorced in 1947 after 39 years. Cobb mar- 
ried Mrs. Francis Case of Buffalo, N.Y., 2 
years later, and they were divorced. 

Cobb, his full given name was Tyrus Ray- 
mond, retired from baseball in 1928 after 
24 years of successful assault on almost every 
record in the books. He broke into the 
major leagues at Detroit in 1905 and batted 
only 240, but that was his first—and last 
season of mediocrity. For 23 consecutive 
years he batted over 300 and compiled a life- 
time average of .367. He played all except 2 
of his 24 seasons with Detroit and managed 
the Tigers for 6 years. He spent his last two 
seasons with Connie Mack's Philadelphia 
Athletics. 

He led the American League in hitting for 
12 seasons, 9 of them consecutive, and 3 
times he broke the 400 barrier, His 420 
average in 1911 was eclipsed in the American 
League only by fellow Hall of Fame, Nap 
Lajoie, who batted 422 in 1901. In 1911, 
Cobb led the league that year in 12 categories. 

When baseball people balloted in 1936 for 
the first group to be enshrined in Baseball's 
Hall of Fame, Cobb polled 222 of a possible 
226 votes and drew more acclaim than Babe 
Ruth, Hans Wagner, and Christy Mathewson, 
his chief rivals for the “greatest of alltime” 
label. 

Always fiery, always aggressive, Cobb was 
never rated high in popularity with his fel- 
low players, and many fans detested the 
sight of the Georgian's flashing spikes. 

He was the acknowledged king of all the 
hitters and all the base runners, especially 
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the latter. He stole 96 bases in 1915 for a 
record and had a career total of 892. He 
wound up his amazing career with 4,191 hits 
and 2,244 runs, both records, 

His base-running tactics led to frequent 
fights with opponents, and on occasions Cobb 
would even dash into the stands after heck- 
ling fans. But Cobb, who did more than 
any other player to bring science to baseball, 
was foxy enough not to scrap with umpires. 

Cobb spent most of his retirement in his 
ranch-type mansion at Atherton, Calif., and 
his Glenbrook retreat on Lake Tahoe, Nev. 
but he lived recently in a secluded apartment 
nook in Cornelia, Ga. 

His death cut short his plans to build a 
home “in which to die“ —as Cobb himself put 
it—on his 76-acre tract atop a mountain at 
Cornelia, only 4 miles from the Banks County 
settlement of Narrows, Ga., where he was 
born December 18, 1886. 

Cobb played sandlot ball near his north- 
east Georgia birthplace and made his pro- 
fessional debut at 17 with Augusta, Ga., in 
the South Atlantic League. 

Cobb’s shrewdness extended beyond base- 
ball and into the business world. Portions 
of his salary, nothing like the astronomical 
amounts paid to lesser stars today, went into 
blue-chip stocks, and Cobb became a mil- 
lionaire. Cobb's annual baseball pay ranged 
from $1,800 to $40,000. 

In 1950, he established the Cobb Memorial 
Hospital at Royston, Ga., a few miles from 
his birthplace in honor of his mother and 
father. At the same time he set up & 
$100,000 endowment fund for the care of 
indigent patients. 

Cobb had been in and out of Emory Uni- 
versity Hospital several times in recent years- 
He entered for the last time June 5. 


Tribute to the Honorable John A. Blatnik, 
of Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, the 
senior member of the Minnesota delega- 
tion to the Congress, the Honorable JoHN 
A. BLATNIK, of the Eighth District 
Minnesota, has built an enviable 
of statesmanship in the Congress 
his election in 1946, His leadership has 
been significant in the field of conserva- 
tion and, in particular, in the ever mor 
important area of the conservation 
our great water resources. 

In due recognition of the leadership 
which Representative Bratnrk has given 
to the water pollution control m A 
adopted by the Federal Government, th 
Minneapolis Star of July 22 printed 
editorial entitled “The Antipollution 
Law,” correctly terming the new Bla A 
legislation “a powerful weapon in th 
fight on pollution.” t. 

I take this opportunity, Mr. Preside? 
to salute my dear friend and honored 
and respected colleague from the Eig? 
District of Minnesota. * 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ag 
sent to have printed in the Ap the 
the Recorp the editorial from 1 
Minneapolis Star, dated July 22, 1961, 
entitled The Antipollution Law.” 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE ANTIPOLLUTION Law 

A far-reaching antipollution bill has just 

n signed by President Kennedy, one that 

Should greatly strengthen the hands of the 

eral Government, and of States and com- 

munities, as they seek to protect the Nation's 

2 rivers and lakes from contamina- 
m. 


The new law enlarges the Federal Gov- 
erument's police powers over pollution, pow- 
ers that have extended in the past only to 

es of water that crossed State lines. 
Under its new jurisdiction, the Government 
dan seek Federal court orders to stop pollu- 
tion on an estimated 20,000 navigable 
and lakes, regardless of whether or 

not more than one State is involved. Funds 
available for Federal grants-in-aid to States 
and communities for construction of sewage 
treatment and disposal plants will be more 

doubled during the next 6 years. 

The law, which was sponsored by Repre- 
Sentative JoHN A. BLATNIK, of Minnesota, 

uld prove a powerful weapon in the fight 
on pollution. The winning of this war 
means much to the Nation in terms of health 
and cleanliness, We are glad that a Min- 
nesotan played a leading part in formulat- 
ing what appears to be an effective long- 
Tange program of control. 


Effective Foreign Aid 
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HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


à Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, be- 
ause of the slipshod record of fiscal 
ement prevalent in the ad- 
panistration of foreign aid for so many 
chee" I do not intend to give a blank 
ie to these same people, to spend the 
3 foolishly. Congress cannot abdi- 
— r. responsibility, for if it did there 
ef d be absolutely no opportunity of an 
i ective foreign-aid program. The fol- 
toda €ditorial on this, which appears 
mua, in the Wall Street Journal, is very 
uch to the point: 
Th Am as We Go 
ny to administration's request for author- 
reetiy $8.8 billion for foreign aid di- 
Years bag the Treasury during the next 5 
us skirting the route of annual con- 
dubious = appropriation, takes off from a 
ls indis premise: that long-range planning 
It Pensable to successful U.S, aid giving. 
grandioss means falling into step with the 
Over 5-year plans of Socialist regimes 
back doop 


© importan 
won't move © t is the fact that Indonesia 


to prorat Tegimented economy as the key 
B a 
utrattnen if one were to grant the admin- 
it would premise for the sake of argument, 
Ring not follow that long-range plan- 
Procesa -aires skipping the appropriations 
the 


On 
the contrary, nothing now prevents 
tration from planning ahead. 
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Congress might even show more enthusiasm 
for aid if it were not presented in slap-dash 
fashion. Once the administration had de- 
cided to commit aid funds to a specific long- 
term project, it could explain its plan to 
Congress and seek a go-ahead on funds suf- 
ficient to start it. Next year, the adminis- 
tration would return to justify its first steps 
and ask approval of further expenditures. 
If Congress agreed, funds would be appro- 
priated for this phase of the undertaking. 

Long-range authorization of aid, subject 
to periodic appropriation, would satisfy the 
administration's professed desire for flexi- 
bility. A project deemed feasible in the 
beginning but which later bogged down, 
would not be an ironclad, irrevocable, and 
wasteful commitment. Through annual 
congressional review, there would be a good 
chance of catching the failure in time to di- 
vert our resources to more worthwhile 
projects. 

We doubt very much that aid planning 
should be on a long-term basis. But if the 
administration simply must have it so, then 
the means are at hand without sacrifice of 
the constitutional check of congressional 
scrutiny of public spending. 


“The Spoilers: An Ugly Blot on Wash- 
ington — New York World-Telegram 
and the Sun Decries Vandalism in the 
Nation's Capital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. President, those 
of us who have lived in, know, and ap- 
preciate our Capital City are inclined to 
accept without question the wide ave- 
nues and parks, the memorial fountains, 
and the generally esthetically pleasing 
statuary. Many of use have become so 
accustomed to the benefits of Washing- 
ton that we are inclined to forget that 
there are few, if any, of the other major 
cities of the United States that match its 
charm and its beauty. 

Despite one's customary acceptance 
of Washington, it is shocking to learn 
that there are Americans who, through 
wanton neglect or vandalism, engage in 
the defacement and destruction of na- 
tional monuments and memorials. Such 
is the burden of an article written by 
Roger Stuart and published in the New 
York World-Telegram and the Sun of 
July 22, 1961. 

Despite the vigilant efforts of 200 U.S. 
Park Police and the continual activities 
of cleanup crews and custodians, van- 
dalism and the heedless mistreatment of 
park property are a constant and daily 
problem. In the hope that more atten- 
tion may be drawn to this shameful sit- 
uation, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article from the New York World- 
Telegram and the Sun of July 22 may 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE SPOILERS: AN UGLY BLOT on 
WASHINGTON 


(By Roger Stuart) 

WASHINGTON.—Every American has two 
hometowns: the community in which he 
lives and the Nation's Capital, the beautiful 
city on the Potomac. 

Indeed, Washington is beautiful. From 
the familiar gleaming dome on Capitol Hill, 
down across the wide, green Mall to the lofty 
Washington Monument, and on past the 
White House to the pillared temple wherein 
a grateful Republic has enshrined forever 
the spirit of Abraham Lincoln, it is a city 
with a look and an atmosphere all its own. 

Beauty, of course, is many things; and 
Washingtons’ physical attraction comes not 
alone from its impressive buildings of granite 
and steel, but also from its broad, tree-lined 
avenues, its 97 statues and monuments, its 
7,000 acres of well-tended parks and circles. 

Because of what Washington is and what it 
stands for, tens of thousands of visitors con- 
stantly are being entertained here. They 
come from every nook and corner of America. 
They come from all parts of the world. Each 
spring a half-million schoolchildren arrive 
to spend a week or so in sightseeing. In a 
single day recently 5,000 tourists inspected 
the Capitol and watched Congress at work. 
Last year a total of 2 million visitors showed 
up at Washington Monument, 

If the story ended there, it would be a 
highly satisfactory record—one certain, no 
doubt to buttress the average American's 
Just pride in his country, in the seat of gov- 
ernment, and in his fellow citizens of gen- 
erations past and present, whose efforts, and 
taxes, have contributed to developing so fine 
a Capital. 

Unfortunately there is another side to the 
story—and not a pleasant one, either. It 
has to do with thoughtlessness and sheer 
vandalism, and with the costly battle that 
must be waged, day in and day out, against 
Washington's desecration by tourists and 
visitors. 

Consider this: Deliberate damage to sta- 
tues and monuments, together with thievery, 
unintended destruction, and littering of pub- 
lic areas, is costing taxpayers thousands of 
dollars annually—above the normal expense 
of custodial, maintenance and repair work 
involved in keeping National Capital Parks 
areas neat and trim. 

This vandalism and nondeliberate mis- 
treatment of property is a continuing prob- 
lem, moreover, despite constant patrolling 
of the parks by 200 U.S. Park Police, plus 
surveillance of the memorials by tour lead- 
ers and guards, plus the convenience place- 
ment of trash baskets for visitors’ use, plus 
a continuing program directed to the public 
on conserving and protecting these treasured 
national assets. 

As of this moment, for example, $6,000 is 
being spent to repair statuary which forms 
part of the Peace Monument at the east end 
of the Mall near the Capitol. 

What happened? ‘Vandals stoned it so 
destructively that the entire head and neck 
of the main Peace figure (a woman) have to 
be replaced, and there must be recarving of 
the left hand and arm, several toes, and an 
oak branch, 

Or take Meridian Hill Park, which is a 
beautiful attraction in the northwestern 
part of the city. Designed like an Italian 
Renaissance garden, it features a high ter- 
race overlooking most of W: and a 
long step-cascade. Considered an outstand- 
ing architectural and landscape unit, not 
duplicated in any other American city, it 
contains reproductions of two famous Eu- 
ropean statues. 

In addition, there is a monument to Pres- 
ident Buchanan and a memorial statue called 
Serenity, erected in honor of Lt. Cmdr. Wil- 
Mam Henry Scheutz. 
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At Meridian Hill damage is so extensive 
and so continuous that authorities have 
found a special cleaning operation is neces- 
sary every 2 weeks just to remove lipstick, 
crayon and pencil marks. The removal of 
lipstick necessitates use of a paint cleaner 
which cannot be permitted to remain more 
than a few minutes on the surface of granite 
or marble. If it is, indelible stains are left. 
So it’s necessary to clean this off imme- 
diately and then apply a special steam treat- 
ment. 

Meanwhile, the Serenity statue recently 
was so damaged by rocks that the nose had 
to be recarved and fingers and toes replaced, 
at a cost of $500. 

The Grant Memorial on the Mall has one 
of the largest equestrian statues in the 
world. The towering bronze figure of Gen. 
U. S. Grant silently guards the Capitol of 
the Union he fought to save. In addition, 
the memorial contains 12 horses, 11 soldiers, 
and four lions, all cast in bronze—the result 
of 22 years of work by the sculptor, Henry 
M. Shrady. 

Recent destruction here has been so pro- 
nounced that the cost of repairs and re- 
placement is still undetermined. Besides 
making repairs to the statuary group, it will 
be necessary to replace several bronze 
bridles, chains, and swords—all stolen. 

So it goes, At 10th Street and Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, in the heart of downtown 
Washington, someone hacked off the right 
hand of the Benjamin Franklin statue. Re- 
placement cost will be $675. And to repair 
damaged faces and replace a missing arm, 
hand, leg and foot of the Dupont Circle 
fountain is costing $995, while another $750 
is being spent to recarve broken portions of 
a hand and repair damages to the edge of 
the coat at the Lincoln statue in Judiciary 
Park. 

Then there is the unqualified cussedness 
of recent events at Fort W. gton, which 
stands on the site of the earliest fortifica- 
tion built to defend the Nation's Capital. 
The original fort, constructed in 1809, was 
destroyed during the War of 1812. Almost 
immediately, however, work was begun un- 
der the direction of Pierre Charles L'Enfant, 
master designer of Washington itself, to re- 
place it. 

From the second fort's completion, in 1824, 
until it became part of the National Capital 
Parks system 116 years later, it was in al- 
most continuous use by units of the US. 
Armed Forces. After NCP took over, a res- 
toration project was launched which, among 
other things, involved putting in stained- 
glass windows duplicating as near as possible 
those used in the original fort and officers’ 
quarters. 

Lately, vandals have been indulging in 
the pastime of throwing stones. Result: 
NCP must go to the trouble of replacing 
500 broken windowpanes. 

There is a bronze wreath missing from 
the Thomas Circle Armillary Sphere. De- 
spite its weight—90 pounds—it was stolen. 
Nor can the wreath easily be replaced. To 
do so, in fact, park officials had to arrange 
for a likeness to be carved in wood and sent 
to Philadelphia, where, at a cost of $500, 
a substitute wreath is being cast from a 
plaster mold. 

Despite so much current damage and de- 
struction, NCP employees and officials think 
there are signs of a slight improvement. 

“On the whole,“ says Cornelius W. Heine, 
chief of the Division of Public Use and In- 
terpretation, we feel that the public is re- 
sponding to our interpretive program, which 
has been developed to promote understand- 
ing and appreciation of the parks and me- 
morials. By guided tours, historical natural 
history programs, and the like, people are 
gradually learning the cultural advantages 
of protecting their public areas.” 
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Perhaps. It is still necessary for the main- 
tenance division to keep a crew. of three 
men constantly at work repairing and clean- 
ing statues and memorials 7 months of the 
year (April—October) while two others are 
kept busy with a tow truck and steam 
cleaner outfit. 

Moreover, a two-man crew is occupied full 
time picking up trash in East Potomac Park 
and the Mall alone. Beyond that, it’s neces- 
sary for a truck and three men to spend 
5 to 6 hours dally collecting the trash from 
this area, 

After special events, such as the Fourth of 
July celebrations on the Mall (attendance 
this year, 200,000), the entire maintenance 
crew of 63 men is needed to clean up the 
debris in a day’s time. 

And in summer months particularly, there 
are all manner of special events—concerts, 
Shakespearean presentations, lectures, 
powerboat regattas, religious services, nature 
walks, U.S. Marine Band concerts, cricket 
matches, and so on. During this month no 
fewer than 100 events were scheduled in 
the various parks and recreation areas su- 
pervised by NCP. 

So it's hardly surprising that the cost of 
the regular cleanup program in the District 
of Columbia amounts to $524,490 annually. 

Meanwhile, efforts to improve services to 
the public frequently lead to innovations— 
sometimes with surprisingly pleasing results. 
Take the case of the Lincoln Memorial. 

Normally open to the public from 9 a.m. 
to 11 pm., the memorial had a daily at- 
tendance of 17,000 throughout June, thereby 
establishing a new record. So, experimental- 
ly, it is being kept open to visitors on a 24- 
hour basis through July and August. In 
one 3-night period more than 2,400 visitors 
were recorded. 

The people who come to the memorial at 
night, according to one of the guards, are 
more adult than the daytime visitors. To 
them, he explained, the memorial is more 
than just another item on a sightseeing 
tour. Even the youngsters are less noisy 
than their daytime counterparts—and not 
nearly so destructive.” 

But, over all, there’s still room for a lot 
of improvement. As Mr. Heine puts it: 

“Although the amount of damage to 
statues, memorials, park trees, and shrub- 
bery has decreased, and the public’s response 
to the litterbug campaign has cut down some 
the amount of trash thrown -around 
the park lands, there is still a considerable 
amount of damage done heedlessly and 
through intent.” : 


Aid as We Go 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mrs, ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of today brings to us once again 
the sobering and shocking abdication of 
powers by the House of Representatives. 

The House has been put in control of 
the purse under our Constitution and 
many of our people believe this is still 
true. However, the Tax Foundation has 
found that only one-third of the Federal 
budget is actually under the control of 
Congress. Now we are being asked to 
follow the Socialist programs of 5- and 
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6-year plans, thereby giving up the few 
controls we have left. 

Rubberstamp parliaments have always 
been birds of ill omen, presaging the ad- 
vent of dictatorship. Let us not have 
a rubberstamp Congress in the United 
States. It can happen here. 

Am aS WE Go 

The administration's request for author- 
ity to borrow $8.8 billion for foreign ald di- 
rectly from the Treasury during the next 5 
years, thus skirting the route of annual 
congressional appropriation, takes off from 
a dubious premise: That long-range plan- 
ning is indispensable to successful U.S. aid- 
giving. 

If that means falling into step with the 
grandiose 5-year plans of Socialist regimes 
overseas, such financing at the Treasury 
back door could add up to failure on a grand 
scale. The point is not whether, say, In- 
donesia looks ahead 5 or 25 years; much 
more important is the fact that Indonesia 
won't move forward so long as the planners 
see a state-regimented economy as the key 
to progress. 

But even if one were to grant the admin- 
istration’s premise for the sake of argu- 
ment, it would not follow that long-range 
planning requires skipping the appropria- 
tions process. 

On the contrary, nothing now prevents the 
administration from planning ahead. Con- 
gress might even show more enthusiasm for 
aid if it were not presented in slap-dash 
fashion. Once the administration had de- 
cided to commit aid funds to a specific long- 
term project, it could explain its plan to 
Congress and seek a go-ahead on funds suf- 
ficient to start it. Next year, the adminis- 
tration would return to justify its first steps 
and ask approval of further expenditures. 
If Congress agreed, funds would be appropri- 
ated for this phase of the undertaking. 

Long-range authorization of aid, subject 
to periodic appropriation, would satisfy the 
administration's professed desire for flexi- 
bility. A project deemed feasible in the be- 
ginning, but which later bogged down, would 
not be an ironclad, irrevocable, and waste- 
ful commitment. Through annual con- 
gressional review, there would be a good 
chance of catching the failure in time to 
divert our resources to more worthwhile 
projects, 

We doubt very much that aid planning 
should be on a long-term basis. But if the 
administration simply must have it so, then 
the means are at hand without sacrifice of 
the constitutional check of congressional 
scrutiny of public spending. 


Expediency in the Kennedy 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRESCOTT BUSH 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BUSH. Mr. President, the Ken- 
nedy administration has exhibited a dis- 
appointing tendency to surrender 
surrender to political expediency in 3 
number of fields, notably civil rights and 
education. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an editorial from the Hartford 
Courant of Wednesday, July 26, com- 
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menting upon this weakness in the 
White House. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPEDIENCY IN THE KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 

In pointing out the course of expediency 
taken by President Kennedy on civil rights, 
Senator Prescotr BusH is articulating what 
has become fairly obvious for a long time: 
Mr. Kennedy is going to soft pedal any at- 
tempt to obtain civil rights legislation until 
he has squeezed every bit of support he can 
get from those legislators who might be 
aroused at civil rights legislation. Indeed, 
it is not beyond the realm of possibility that 
the quid pro quo for southern support of the 
rest of his legislative program would be the 
Quietus on civil rights. 

If there has been one fundamental weak- 
ness in the new administration it is the 
Pursuit of the expedient to the detriment of 
Principles. The school aid bill was charac- 
teristic of this: Although Mr. Kennedy did 
Not go along with direct aid to parochial 
Schools, he did permit provisions in the pro- 
Posed bill t were designed solely to gain 
Support. ey were grossly unfair. 

One does not have to agree with Repre- 
sentative DELANEY’s stand on refusing to re- 
Port the bill from the Rules Committee to 
&gree with his conclusion that it was unfair 
to count total pupil loads, including Negro 
Children who had been driven from public 
Schools or Roman Catholic children who were 
not included in the measure, in calculating 
the grant to each State. 

Under the proposed law Connecticut was 
to receive the lowest grant of any State. 
And as Senator Busn pointed out earlier, 
What the bill did in effect was to subsidize 
segregates schools and actually to pay a 
Premium to those States that had closed 
their school doors against Negro children. 

All these matters are in the realm of 
fundamental principle. In politics there 
must naturally be some bending to the 
Winds of expediency, but there is a limit 

yond which one should not go. Although 

Kennedy is offering palliatives now 
through the appointment of Negroes to high 
he has thus far nimbly sidestepped the 

o problem of civil rights. 

His difficulty, like that of all other Demo- 

Tats, is the schizophrenic Democratic Party. 
split down the middle is a burden that 
Democrats must carry. Sometimes, as 
With Senator Fu.seigaT, enchainment to 
ive ol” institutions limits service on the 
alten onal scene. How much better 
8 ua ted are men like Senator BusH, who can 
stand without equivocation for civil rights, 
a nt Party record of support that dates back 
nusnturx. The irony of the situation is the 
Pace of Negroes in the North whose votes 
vi istently help give control to those men 
ho have bitterly opposed their fight for 
equity and fair dealing. 


Approves Freedom Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. . Mr. Speaker, our 


- WESTLAND. 
Nation and the free natións of the 
orld are facing an enemy who is a 
r of social, political, ideological, 


Psychological, and economic warfare. 
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On the other hand, we are deficient in 
this type of warfare. An example of 
our deficiency is Cuba, less than 100 
miles from our shores. 

In Cuba, the Communists have cap- 
tured a popular revolution so that now, 
instead of enjoying a freedom from 
tyranny, the people of Cuba are under 
the thumb of a Communist minority. 
Cuba is the staging area for Commu- 
nist expansion in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. 

Having been concerned with Commu- 
nist gains in the cold war, I introduced 
H.R. 1845, a bill which would help over- 
come our deficiencies by establishing a 
Freedom Academy for the development 
of the science needed to counteract the 
world Communist conspiracy and for 
training leaders for total political war. 
Several bills similar to H.R. 1845 have 
been introduced including S. 822 in the 
other body. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the majority 
of Americans approve these Freedom 
Academy bills. Many citizens and or- 
ganizations have expressed their ap- 
proval to me in conversations and let- 
ters. An example is a resolution 
adopted by the Kiwanis Club of Everett, 
Wash., which aptly outlines the prob- 
lems we face and endorses the Freedom 
Academy bill as the best method of roll- 
ing back the Communist attack. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas the Communist bloc has oper- 
ated an extensive system of political war- 
fare schools for more than 40 years which 
have graduated large numbers of trained, 
dedicated professionals who are experts in 
total political warfare; and 

Whereas these skilled Communist profes- 
sionals are engaged in a thousand-pronged 
assault against the free world in which trade, 
subversion, diplomacy, culture, propaganda, 
and guerrilla warfare are intermixed in a 
deadly operational science; and 

Whereas the Communists have succeeded 
in conquering a third of the world in a little 
more than 40 years and now are engaged in 
a massive penetration of the remainder of 
the free world; and 

Whereas it is of the utmost importance 
that cold war agency personnel and private 
citizens understand communism and Com- 
munist conflict techniques, and also know 
the full range of measures freemen can em- 
ploy to meet the entire Communist attack 
and to work toward our national objectives 
systematically, using all appropriate positive 
and negative measures; and 

Whereas present facilities are grossly in- 
adequate for training Government personnel 
and private citizens about communism (es- 
pecially Communist conflict techniques in 
the nonmilitary area) and the wide range of 
interrelated measures potentially available 
to us to meet this threat here and overseas, 
and 

Whereas we have not adequately re- 
searched and thought through the vast array 
of methods and means potentially available 
to us in the Government and private sectors 
to defeat the Communist attack in all of its 
dimensions, and 

Whereas it is imperative that the capacity 
of this Nation to meet the Communist as- 
sault in the area short of hot war be rapidly 
increased, and 

Whereas the freedom academy bill (S. 
822) is a logical way to rapidly, yet system- 
atically, research and develop the cold war 
operational knowledge we must have and to 
train large numbers of private citizens and 
Government personnel about communism 
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and the best methods of defeating the Com- 
munist attack: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Kiwanis Club of Ever- 
ett, Wash., does herewith go on record as en- 
dorsing the freedom academy bill (S. 822), 
and urges that this measure be and 
become law at the earliest feasible date; be it 
further : 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be transmitted to the appropriate Members 
of the Congress. = 


Our Religious Heritage 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, in these 
perilous days when our country is chal- 
lenged at every turn, I believe we must 
continue to reappraise our strengths and 
weaknesses as a nation. We hear fre- 
quently of military and industrial power 
in these United States, but, perhaps, too 
infrequently do we hear of our greatest 
enduring strength—our religious heri- 
tage. Weare a nation wealthy in spirit- 
ual riches, and I believe these should be 
pointed up along with our other great 
values. 

In the Milwaukee Sentinel of June 24, 
1961, I was pleased to read an article on 
the splendid activities of Religious Heri- 
tage of America, Inc. The president of 
this organization is Dwight H. Ingalls, of 
Milwaukee, and Supreme Court Justice 
Tom Clark is honorary chairman. 

Dr. and Mrs. Harold M. Dudley, of 
Washington, D.C., founded RHA 10 
years ago to emphasize the tremendous 
asset our country has in its religious 
heritage. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article, “Religious News,” by James M. 
Johnston, reprinted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Milwaukee Sentinel June 24, 1961) 
RELIGIOUS NewS—CHAPTER AND VERSE 
(By James M. Johnston) 
“PILGRIMS” TO WASHINGTON 

Washington, D.C., is more than a political 
center. The city is the center also of a deep 
religious tradition that has contributed to 
the greatness of the Nation. 

By the time you read this column, a group 
of spiritually minded leaders from all over 
the country, who for years have appreciated 
America’s religious tradition, will have met 
for breakfast in the Nation's Capital to dis- 
cuss how they can point up those spiritual 
riches and what they can do to keep this 
Nation under God. 

They are the leaders of Religious Heritage 
of America, Inc., conducting their business 
under the presidency of Milwaukee indus- 
trialist Dwight H. Ingalls, who heads the 
Kennedy-Ingalls Co. here and belongs to 
the Summit Baptist Church. 

Supreme Court Justice Tom Clark is hon- 
orary chairman. Other leaders include Lisle 


M. Ramsey of St. Louis, program chairman; 
Col. Daniel J. Andersen of Washington, co- 


chairman, and Dr. Harold M. Dudley of Wash- 
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ington, awards chairman. The Ingalls’ 
daughter Suzy, a Washington High School 
pupil, is Junior hostess. 

Their discussion Saturday morning prob- 
ably centered around their No. 1 annual 
project, the Washington Pilgrimage, which 
began Thursday and will end Saturday night. 

Religious leaders from all over the Nation 
took the tour. They breakfasted Friday with 
Members of Congress. They visited the 
Voice of America, lunched at the National 
Press Club, where the RHA made its annual 
presentation of Faith and Freedom Awards. 
They visited the U.S. Post Office Department, 
where Postmaster General J. Edward Day 
spoke on “Religion and American Stamps.” 
They were also guests at the French Embassy. 

Annually the organization honors out- 
standing leaders. The Reverend C. Oscar 
Johnson, of the Berkeley, Calif., Baptist 
Church was picked as clergyman of the year; 
Dean Robert Gerald Storey, of Dallas, dean 
emeritus of the Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity Law School, is lay churchman of the 
year; Perle Mesta is churchwoman of the 
year; Florence Reif, of New York, supervisor 
of religious programs for NBC, received the 
radio-TV award and John Wicklein of the 
New York Times, the religious journalism 
award. 

RELIGIOUS HERITAGE—TREMENDOUS ASSET 


Dr. and Mrs. Dudley founded Religious 
Heritage of America, Inc., in 1951, “to empha- 
size from a public relations point of view the 
tremendous asset our country has in its re- 
ligious heritage.” 

“The fact that the country was set up by 
religious men and women on a religious plan, 
motivated by a religious philosophy, and 
carried in an environment of reli- 
gious teaching in which the Bible was cen- 
tral, was a part of the whole concept,” said 
Dr. Dudley. “However, the thought origi- 
nally included reference to ali of the basic 
resources which had to do with the spiritual 
heritage of America. Included so would be 
the arts, literature, history, and all cultural 

ns from which we draw inspiration.” 

Dr. and Mrs. Dudley interested key church- 
men all over the Nation in making the an- 
nual pilgrimages. They're not mere sight- 
seeing trips, but journeys in which partici- 
pants rededicate themselves through spirit- 
ual foundations of the Nation. 

The organization also gave an assist to 
the Rev. Dr. George M. Docherty of New 
York, after his sermon started the move- 
ment that resulted in incorporating the 
“under God" phrase into the pledge of alle- 
giance in 1954. 

Ingalls, who came to Milwaukee from St, 
Louis in 1931, became interested in the or- 
ganization in 1955, when he attended a pil- 
grimage, visited Mount Vernon, and became 
convinced the spiritual tradition in Ameri- 
can history should receive more emphasis. 

The next project of the Religious Heritage 
of America is a world religious center, which 
would provide a place for worship, education 
and fellowship for all faiths. It would also 
contain administrative offices, exhibit areas 
“revealing our great religious heritage,” and 
a large library. The Center would be oper- 
ated with George Washington University. 

THE RHA PHILOSOPHY 

Dr. Dudley has expressed the overall Heri- 
tage philosophy: 

“When we join together in this pilgrimage 
to Washington to find insparation in our 
national religious heritage, we come as citi- 
zens, not as partisans or sectarians, Men 
and women of all faiths and parties who 
believe in the spiritual undergirding of our 
national life are welcome. 

“We are not seeking to find the lowest 
common denominator of our religious be- 
liefs. We do seek to reach a high perspec- 
tive in which we may have more appreciation 
and respect for the religious faith of every- 
one. No attempt is made to erase the 
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creeds, signs, or symbols of any faith. As far 
as possible we should like to use symbols 
and language which will facilitate an under- 
standing of the common heritage which we 
all share. 

“There surely is a place for special pride 
of race and creed. In America we are proud 
of our differences, The many colors of re- 
ligious spectra give life and vitality; we do 
not want to attempt to substitute for them 
the gray of an abstract uniformity. We 
come as pilgrims from many paths to cele- 
brate the richness and fullness of life God 
has bestowed upon us. We wish to perpet- 
uate the spirit of liberty in which both di- 
versity and unity may prosper. But we 
herald the basic conviction that ‘In God We 
Trust.. 

As the “pilgrims” of 1961 leave the Nation's 
Capital this weekend, they'll mull over this 
philosophy of their founder. These words, 
too, may someday find their place in the 
spiritual heritage of the country, as RHA 
continues to draw public attention to our 
spiritual wealth. 5 


Highway Safety Citation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, one of our 
colleagues recently was signally honored 
when the National Safety Council gave 
a citation to the Honorable KENNETH A. 
Roserts, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, for 
“awakening State and local officials, leg- 
islative bodies and the public to the pro- 
portions of the traffic problem and the 
need for corrective action.” 

In view of the great contribution the 
gentleman from Alabama has made in 
calling attention to the highway safety 
problem, the citation was well earned 
and richly deserved. 

In the 84th Congress, the gentleman 
from Alabama and I both introduced 
resolutions calling for a congressional 
investigation of highway accidents. 
When the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce ap- 
pointed a Special Subcommittee on 
Traffic Safety in the 84th Congress to 
study this problem, he appointed the 
gentleman from Alabama chairman and 
I was honored by being made a member 
of the special subcommittee. That spe- 
cial subcommittee, in hearings conducted 
during the 84th and 85th Congresses, 
made a comprehensive study of the prob- 
lem. The published hearings and re- 
ports, covering various aspects of the 
problem and presenting testimony of 
leading experts, have had a wide circu- 
lation and have been cited many times 
in published studies of highway safety. 

During the 86th and the present Con- 
gress, this highway safety study has been 
continued vigorously and effectively by 
the Subcommittee on Health and Safety, 
of which Mr. Roserts is chairman. 


For the information of the House, I 


include herewith an excerpt from an ar- 


ticle published June 26, 1961, in Auto- 
motive News, as follows: 
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WasuHincton.—The National Safety Coun- 
cil has cited Congressman KENNETH A. 
Roserts, Alabama Democrat, for 5 years of 
crusading against highway accidents. The 
council said the Nation is indebted to 
Rorzars for “awakening State and local of- 
cials, legislative bodies and the public to the 
proportions of the traffic problem and the 
need for corrective action. 

The citation from Howard Pyle, president, 
and G. C. Stewart, executive vice president, 
was given on the fifth anniversary of the 
organization of the Roberts Traffic Safety 
Subcommittee. 

Representative ROBERTS, sponsor of a reso- 
lution adopted by Congress in 1956 to au- 
thorize an investigation of highway fatali- 
ties, was named chairman of the five-mem- 
ber traffic safety group in June 1956, 

The council told Roperts, “Your activities 
have also substantially helped to define the 
extent to which the Federal Government 
has & role to play in traffic safety. In 80 
doing, you have served and are serving the 
people and the Nation in helping solve one 
of our most pressing domestic problems.” 

The National Safety Council citation 
called the Roberts subcommittee’s report on 
traffic accidents “one of the finest compila- 
tions of facts and informed opinion ex- 
tant.“ The citation commended ROBERTS 
for “objectivity and willingness to cooperate 
and work with national organizations with 
interests in the traffic field” as well as “ini- 
tiative, determination, and thoroughness” 
in the cause of traffic safety. 

Representative Ronzurs is the sponsor of 
several pending highway safety bills, 


United States Selling Out Freedom? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, Staff 
Writer Margaret Frick, of the Arkansas 
Democrat, in Little Rock, wrote an 
article July 14, 1961, commenting on 
private participation in the shaping 
foreign policies of this country. I sub- 
mit this interpretive news column to the 
readers of the Recorp, and call atten- 
tion to the insight characteristic of the 
endeavors of Miss Frick: 

Untrep STATES SELLING Our FREEDOM? 

(By Margaret Frick) 

The veil of mystery is pierced. Thinking 
Americans now can see dimly through the 
haze imposed—in the name of Federal GOY“ 
ernment authority—with the intention of re- 
ducing the national population to slave-style 
of “freedom.” 

Remember the irritating, powerful, un- 
identifiable they sensed by Little Rock 
ple as controlling factors at the crisis over 
school race issues in recent years? These 
senses were true instinct. “They” has 3 
name, according to a relatively obscure ad- 
dress Saturday by Congressman Date ALFORD- 

In talking with homefolks at Levy, Con- 
gressman AL¥ForD named the numerous in- 
terlocking groups of wealthy individual 
(mostly) reportedly forming the powers be- 
hind the presidential (executive, judicial, 


and—alas—some congressional (legislative) ) 


activities. 
Ever heard of the Council of Foreign Re- 


lations (CFR)? 


It is the central clique of leaders Who 
seem to have long directed thoughts and 8°" 
tions of top level Federal Government Of 
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ficilaldom. In the Library of Congress are 
copies, he said, of congressional committee 
reports pointing to the tax-exempt founda- 
tions (Rockefeller, Carnegie, Endowments, 
Ford, etc.) which supply money for their 
costly surveys and studies, later adopted by 
the Government. 

Were these studies genuinely unbiased, 
objective, and nonpartisan (as claimed), 
Congress would have no need for commit- 
tee investigations of “brainwash” or “school 
control” charges. 

The Fifth District Representative termed 
Astonishing his discovery that trustees of 
Public funds—made tax exempt by Con- 
gress because of their use to benefit the 
public—should use them to pressure the 
Government to adopt bias of the trustees. 


ONE-MAN TREATY 


Among the little known facts his research 
Uncovered was one which dealt with proce- 
dure in the ratifying of treaties: 

“It does not require a two-thirds vote of 
the Senate to ratify a treaty, but treaties 
are ratified by a two-thirds vote of those 
Present, The Constitution of the United 
Fen makes treaties the supreme law of the 

nd.“ 

Aurorp said in 1952 a treaty was ratified 

one Senator. “What a travesty,” he ex- 

Claimed, Can we, as individuals sit idly by 

when there is danger of having a handful of 

Senators enact into law, by the treaty route, 

Measures which otherwise would be con- 
to the Constitution?” 

The yell of mystery is pierced, but this is 
not widely known. Whatever the degree of 
Penetration from the CFR (and its inter- 
locking groups identified by Representative 
ALrorp), its origin is disclosed in n 1952 let- 
ter from President Henry M. Wriston of 
Brown University to a House committee. It 
Said in part: 

“The Council on Foreign Relations was 
formed in 1921 from the merger of two 
Organizations—the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions, a New York dinner group created in 
1918 to entertain distinguished foreigners 
coming to America in connection with the 
Conduct of the war and the making of the 
Peace, and the Institute of International Af- 
airs, founded at Paris in 1919 by a group of 
men at Versailles Peace Conference, who 
Concluded that a nongovernmental organ- 

tion for the study of international affairs 
Was badly needed.” 

nally “independent of Government,” 

Set up “never to be subsidized” by the Gov- 
tonment. and intended only to be “helpful 
the Government,” the Code of Federal 
Regulations could well have become an as- 

t to the U.S. Government throughout the 
zeae of its development. But as Repre- 
tts wove Atronp's documented talk reflected, 
2 helpful advisory nature is now lost to 
sta cymaking power group menacing the 
8 ‘ture of the United States as an independ- 

nt government. 

un his Levy talk, the Congressman iden- 
S ed Code of Federal Regulations as an 
Sreanization dealing with internationalism 
and, as in the case of the Foreign Policy 
tiv tion, its productions are not objec- 

e but are directed overwhelmingly at 
Promoting the globalism concept." 
uence my becoming interested in the na- 
fac versus international ideological war- 
iin ©. the Congressman's words scem more 
— Dally are the soclalistie-type 
keerinment programs administered here in 
come with the polic" believed set by 
an ncy heads, law, or aged regulation. Our 

l-race plights here have shown the 
Jugn on-the-street the capitulation of the 
2 Clary to the »theys“ in power. Daily 
— Stories of the Chief Executive's 
to Prom choices for key jobs seem to point 
Gov Pitulation of the executive branch of 
ernment. 
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In varied newspaper assignments, one 
meets people of all beliefs—in both religious 
and political senses—yet there rarely is one 
so impressively devoted to principle and 
Founding Fathers“ basics as the patriot. 
Once an unvoiced, outdated theme, this 
patriotism or Americanism seems to be com- 
ing into vogue with a national awareness. 
Often it is with an urgency that confounds 
and frequently it is with a humble, almost 
prophetic wisdom, but there is a characteris- 
tic sincere, historical, Christian influence 
behind it. 


United States Gaining Status in World 
Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, as a lead- 
er of the free world—and symbol of 
freedom itself—the United States faces 
the challenge not only of providing mili- 
tary leadership, but also maintaining 
a sound, forward-moving economy. 

Over the years, we have had our ups 
and downs in the economic cycle: For- 
tunately, machinery has been developed 
to cushion such fluctuations. 

In recent times, however, the outflow 
of gold has caused serious concern. 
Abroad, as well as at home, the US. 
dollar, of course, is an important factor 
in the free-world economy. 

Recently, the National Foreign Trade 
Council, composed of economists and 
executives of leading U.S. corporations 
with international dealings, conducted a 
study on the status of the United States 
in the world economy. According to its 
report, things are now looking up.“ 

Highlighting this report, the Milwau- 
kee Journal published an informative ar- 
ticle by Sam Dawson, entitled “United 
States Gaining Status in World Econ- 
omy.” 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

UNITED States GAINING Status IN WORLD 
ECONOMY— TRADE COUNCIL FINDS HEALTHIER 
Grow. DESPITE INTERNATIONAL TROUĐLE 
Srors 

(By Sam Dawson) 

New Yorn, NT. — America's economic 
status In the world is looking better all the 
time to at least one group of U.S. business- 
men, They are sharply upgrading America's 
international balance sheet. 

And they are doing this in the face of the 
first hints of a new gold rush in London, 
the revival of some austerity measures by 
the British which could hurt American ex- 
ports and the call for increased defense 
buildup with its implied threat of higher 
taxes to come which many expect President 
Kennedy to make Tuesday night to the 
American people. 

In spite of this troubled world outlook, 
the balance-of-payments group of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council says we now 
look healthier than at any time since 1987. 
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That was when a strong tide set in against 
the United States, international deficits 
built up and Europeans finally started a 
gold rush that last fall aroused doubts about 
the future value of the dollar. 

CUTS EARLIER ESTIMATE 

The council is made up of economists and 
other executives of leading U.S. corporations 
with international dealings. Earlier this 
year it had estimated that 1961 would see a 
deficit of $1.9 billion in the U.S. balance of 
payments. Today it has cut that to $500 
million. The deficit ran at $3 to $4 billion 
annually in earlier years. 

The continuing deficit since 1957 has aricen 
because United States spending abroad for 
imports, foreign aid, investment, military 
bases and services exceeds receipts from ex- 
ports and services and income on foreign 
investments. 

Today's sharp cut in the estimated deficit 
comes-when Americans are uneasy over the 
situation in western Europe on several 
counts. 

England is having a trade deficit crisis of 
its own and the pound has weakened. It 
currently is spelling out the belt tightening 
it must do. 

GOLD PRICE RISES 

The price of gold on the London market 
has started creeping up again and now stands 
13 cents above the official U.S. Treasury price 
of $35 an ounce. Perhaps coincidentally, the 
United States lost some gold last week for 
the first time since late April. 

England may announce by the end of the 
month whether it will join the Common 
Market. If other European nations join the 
parade, this will turn Europe into a solid 
trading bloc bigger than the United States. 

But the National Foreign Trade Council 
group sees this as our healthiest payment 
year in the last four. It forecasts that ex- 
ports of commercial goods will recover from 
a recent sag to equal the record level of $19.4 
billion set in 1960. But it puts 1961 im- 
ports at $14.1 billion, lowest since 1958. 

IMPORTS ARE DOWN 


It notes that imports declined during the 
first half of this year, particularly in the case 
of autos. Even if they pick up a bit in the 
second half as business here recovers, the 
year’s total will still trail last year's. 


The outflow of private capital for further 
investment abroad, including short term 
funds, is put at $2.8 billion this year. But 
the return of income on existing private in- 
vestments of overseas is expected to be $3.5 
billion. 

The group notes that flow of short term 
capital abroad came to a virtual halt in the 
second quarter of this year. The political 
tensions in Europe might send a return flow 
of such investment to this country as the 
year continues. 

So the dollar looks safer than some of the 
disturbing headlines on the front page might 
indicate. 


Athens Messenger—Local Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER H. MOELLER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr.MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, we have 
heard charges from time to time that 
the news media of our Nation has not 
assumed the responsible leadership that 
the present critical times require. Al- 
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though this may have been true in the 
past, and though there undoubtedly are 
instances of this today, I believe the 
press, in particular, has shown a re- 
markable understanding of the gravity 
of the current world situation and has 
willingly shouldered the burden of ac- 
curate reporting and more important, 
perhaps, the responsibility of considered 
and objective interpretation. 

These noteworthy accomplishments 
extend far beyond the treatment of front 
page, headline stories. The American 
press, by and large, has seen, reported 
and evaluated the background stories of 
today’s news with an increasingly per- 
ceptive, critical and unbiased compe- 
tence. I believe the American people 
are receiving the information as well as 
the critical analysis of the world and 
domestic news they must have to form 
accurate and meaningful judgments. 
This sine qua non of an informed public 
is one essential of an effective and pro- 
gressive democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to cite an 
outstanding example of this forward- 
looking news and editorial policy that 
has recently come to my attention in 
the form of an editorial appearing in 
the Athens (Ohio) Messenger, one of the 
leading newspapers in my district. The 
Messenger not only gave superb daily 
coverage to a series of county economic 
development meetings I sponsored re- 
cently in the district, but followed this 
with an incisive editorial calling for the 
aggressive local leadership that has been 
the hallmark of American freedom and 
American private enterprise since the 
very foundation of our Republic. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to include 
the text of this fine editorial in the 
REcorD as proof that the spirit of Ameri- 
can enterprise—the peculiar genius of 
our history—is far from dead. 

SEO AREA NEEDS LEADERSHIP 

Now is the time for all good men to come 
to the aid of their country. 

That familiar typewriter exercise probably 
describes more succinctly than anything the 
urgent need for leadership today in south- 
eastern Ohio If the hill country's economy 
is to regain it once high place in the State 
picture. 

Many civic-minded men and women in the 
area have long recognized the need for this 
leadership, and some steps have been made 
toward providing it. But, for the most part, 
these efforts have not produced results bene- 
ficial to the entire SEO community. 

The need for leadership was poignantly ex- 
pressed as the 5-day tour of Federal and 
State agency specialists started Monday in 
Athens. These men, at the request of Con- 
gressman WALTER H. MOELLER, came into the 
10th District to advise the citizens of what 
technical services and financial aid are avail- 
able under the Area Redevelopment Act. 

But underlying everything they said and 
did was one word—leadership. They empha- 
sized that the redevelopment act.is not a 
Government handout. Communities won't 
get aid simply because their economy is de- 
pressed. They must form good programs 
for development. And to form these pro- 
grams, there must be leadership. 

The clincher to the old typewriter exercise 
is the word “all.” The leadership southeast- 
ern Ohio demands need not, and should not, 
rest with one man, or with a few, it must 
come from all the people. Certainly, in 
each community there must be established a 
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leader, or guiding group. But if the individ- 
ual programs are to reach success then all 
the residents must work at it resultfully. 

This may sound unwieldy, but experience 
has proven that in community development 
too many cooks do not spoil the broth. Men 
who have seen cooperative efforts bring eco- 
nomically undernourished towns out of the 
doldrums, emphasize that the determination 
of all the people is mandatory. This isn't 
a time for the majority to sit back, criticize 
and “let the other fellow do it.” To be con- 
tent with things as they happen to happen, Is 
likewise fatal. 

Now is the time for all organizations, 
church, civic, fraternal, labor, social and 
governmental to pool their resources for the 
betterment of the solid southeastern Ohio 
towns and counties that need only a little 
help to again brighten on the economic 
scene. 

It is a time to put aside rivalries, jealous- 
ies and personal differences and stand ready 
to cooperate for the good of the area, par- 
ticularly for our future citizens; those little 
people who stood by curiously this week and 
watched the bus discharge strange men in 
business suits on their town square. If 
improved working and living conditions do 
not develop, then in years hence those little 
people will leave the 10th district and the 
situation will be unchanged. 

The leadership potential is here. That has 
been proven by successful community proj- 
ects in many towns. Now is the time for 
it to be fertilized by the encouragement, 
labor, time, money and sweat of the entire 
citizenry, joined behind chosen leaders. 
Once this leadership is evident, plans drawn 
and goals made known, then the government 
services can bear fruit. 

Bids for the services under the Area Re- 
development Act will be competitive. Other 
depressed areas are making plans, and to use 
the expression of a famed Civil War general, 
those who get there “the fustest with the 
mostest will lay claim to the appropriations. 

That brings us to another typewriter exer- 
cise that it is urgently hoped will not apply 
to southeastern Ohio when the Redevelop- 
ment Act begins to function in the communi- 
tles that have developed leadership and the 
necessary programs: 

“The quick brown fox Jumped over the lazy 
dog’s back.“ 


Fifteen Years of Philippine Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Bataan magazine, which is published 
monthly in the Nation’s Capital for the 
past 19 years, is devoted to American- 
Philippine relations. 

In view of the strategic part that this 
young republic is playing in the current 
troubled situation in southeast Asia, I 
feel that the information contained in 
the following valuable article will be of 
tremendous importance not only to the 
Members of Congress but also to every 
American all over the land. 


Under the dynamic leadership of 
President Carlos P. Garcia, the Philip- 
pines has outlawed communism in the 
island by an act of the Philippine Con- 
gress and he is determined to fight 
against its infiltration in the archipelago. 
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The author, who is also the editor and 
publisher of Bataan, is personally known 
to me for years. He served as expert 
consultant to the U.S. Secretary of War 
and lectured to over 300 Army camps 
throughout the United States. He is 
considered as one of the authorities on 
Far Eastern Affairs and is known as the 
Dean of the Far Eastern correspondents 
covering the Washington scene. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article and accompanying editorial 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD; 

FIFTEEN YEARS OF PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
(By Dr. Diosdado M. Yap) 


July 4 is a significant day in Filipino his- 
tory and observance. It was on July 4, 1945, 
that General MacArthur announced the 
complete liberation of the Philippines in 
World War II; and 1 year later, on July 4, 
1946, the American flag was lowered and the 
flag of the new Republic of the Philippines 
was raised. The July 4 date was chosen by 
the Filipinos to symbolize the bond between 
their achievement of independence and the 
independence of the United States which 
had been established on the same date. 

Among those who watched the lowering 
of the American flag and the hoisting of the 
banner of the Philippine Republic were Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, the liberator of the Is- 
lands, and President Manuel Roxas, the first 
Chief Executive of the new state. Official 
delegations and journalists from around the 
world watched as Chief Justice Manuel 
Moran administered the oaths of office to 
Roxas and his Vice President, Elpidio 
Quirino. 


TRANSFER OF SOVEREIGNTY 


An orderly transfer of sovereignty was pos- 
sible, however, because the Philippines had 
been fully prepared by its American tutelage 
to carry out orderly government and assume 
a responsible role in international affairs. 

An alert public opinion, free press and a 
body of trained leaders were among the 
heritages bequeathed by dedicated Ameri- 
cans who had firmly promised freedom and 
carried out their pledge. 

The Philippine Republic, despite its many 
problems, faced the future confidently be- 
cause of its reliance on its own integral 
strength and the support and friendship of 
the United States. 

Launched during the difficult period im- 
mediately following World War II, the Re- 
public has made rapid strides in its 15 
years as an independent country. Political 
stability has been restored with the wiping 
out of the Communist-led Hukbalahap 
movement which threatened to take over the 
country in its first few years of independence. 

The Philippines has become a cynosure 
democracy in the Far East, and, as a free 
world partner, is trying to chart a course 
which will lift the country and its people to 
new levels of social and economic develop- 
ment. The United States has been assisting 
in this effort. 

The Philippines lle in the center of: the 
free Asin arc and commands the waters 
leading to Australia, New Guinea, Japan. 
China, Malaya, and all southeast Asia. It 
holds a strategic position in the free world 
defense perimeter in the Far East and Pa- 
cific, and is the site of key U.S. naval and air 
installations. 

The Philippine Government has tradition- 
ally alined itself with the United States 
and the countries of the free world in mat- 
ters arising within the United Nations, and 
sent military units to help the U.N. forces 
in Korea, Since 1950 the United States bas 
assisted the Philippines in the development 
of its army, navy, and air forces through ® 
mutual defense program. The Philippines i5 
a charter member of the Southeast 
Treaty Organization (SEATO). 
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PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


A unique relationship has existed between 
the Philippine Islands and the United States 
for the last 63 years, since the United States 
took over the distant group of 7,100 islands 
from the Spanish at the close of the Span- 
ish-American War in 1898. 

Ferdinand Magellan, the early Spanish ex- 
Plorer, arrived in the Philippines in March 
of 1521 and claimed the islands for Spain. 
The Spanish control lasted for 377 years. 

During the American regime, the consti- 
tution and laws of the United States exer- 
elsed a great influence on the development 
Of Philippine political institutions. The 
Filipinos not only obtained a democratic 
Philosophy of government but also a system 
ot universal public education in the Eng- 
lish language, a health and sanitation pro- 
Bram, and a degree of economic develop- 
ment. 

From the beginning, the United States re- 
Sarded its control of the Philippines as tem- 
Porary and assumed the responsibility of 
helping the Filipinos prepare for self-govern- 
Ment. Americans and Filipinos worked to- 
Bether toward the establishment of a free, 

atic and independent republic, 

Economic relations between the two coun- 

were governed by the 1946 Trade Act, 
Which gave the Philippines a preferred posi- 
tion in American commerce during the 
Necessary period of readjustment from the 
Old relation of dependency. 

And the force of the mighty military estab- 
aio ent was pledged to preserve the pre- 

us sovereignty of the new state. 
ar esident Roxas lived less than 2 years 
e becoming head of the Republic. He 

ed In April 1948 after a heart attack which 
came as he spoke at ceremonies at the US. 
á k Field Air Base, His last words were 
4 Rom that the Filipinos would always 
= t by the side of the Americans in any 
Uture Pacific conflict. 

Elpidio Quirino, the Vice President, as- 
€d the pots of Chief Executive and in 
2 1949 election was selected to 

e Presid: 
another 4 1 ency in his own right for 
MUTUAL DEFENSE PACT 


tenn Philippines-United States Mutual De- 
Pact was signed on August 30, 1951, 
Presidents Truman and Quirino. It 
Other mnt the pledge of each to aid the 
Bart in event of conflict. This pact was 
. the U.S. master plan for anti- Com- 
led 225 defense in the Pacific and Asia. It 
Japan the Anzus Pact, the United States- 
Bowen Security Treaty and, eventually, the 
(SEA: east Asia Treaty Organization 
1 55 
eptember 1951 the Philippin 
= ppines joined 
T nations in signing the 5 
Th y at San Francisco. 

e eight-nation SEATO Pac 
to t designed 
ia Safeguard Southeast Asia against Cane 
— Subversion and aggression came into 
P de in Manila on September 8, 1954. 

laimed at the time was the Pacific 
rb an idea strongly supported by 
an — Magsaysay and his Vice President 
the wo eign Secretary, Carlos P. Garcia. In 
Poster rds of Us, Secretary of State John 
cated ia iés; the Pacific Charter dedl- 
minati uphold the principles of self-deter- 

8 self-government, and independ- 
or all countries whose people desire 


it an 
Bitities are able to undertake its responsi- 


B ‘ 
relations’ it had become apparent that trade 
United Süd een the Philippines and the 
Islands tates must be revised to give the 
recover 5 favorable terms until they had 

A telidan the effects of the war and 
Obtained nship of dependence which hàd 
sult was 


Senator & revised Trade Act, negotiated by 


Jose P. Laurel and American Pub- 
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lisher James Langley, which was signed in 
September 1955. 

In August 1956, United State and Philip- 
pine negotiators began talks on a bases 
agreement to set forth the terms under 
which American military forces remain in 
the islands to assist in their defense. 


DEATH OF MAGSAYSAY 


The Philippines and the entire free world 
suffered a grievous blow on March 17, 1957, 
when President Magsaysay met death in an 
airplane crash on Cebu. 

Carlos P. Garcia, attending a SEATO 
meeting In Canberra, rushed home to be 
sworn in as President. He continued the 
reform programs of the Magsaysay admin- 
istration and in November 1957 was elected 
to a 4-year term of President in his own 
right. 

Faced with deteriorating economic condi- 
tions, President Garcia immediately inaugu- 
rated his austerity program and called upon 
the Philippine people for belt-tightening 
measures to stabilize the economy. These 
measures so far have had a healthy effect 
and appear to be achieving the improve- 
ment for which the President called. 


BACKGROUND OF THE PHILIPPINES 


This country, whose capital city, Quezon 
City, a suburb of Manila, lies more than 
9,000 miles from Washington, D.C., is just 
a few hundred miles off the coast of Com- 
munist China and the Asian mainland. 


It consists of a cluster of islands in the 
form of a sprawling triangle—7,107 islands 
and islets, by Philippine figures, of which 
2,773 are named and 4,334 remain unnamed— 
with a combined land area of a little more 
than 114,000 square miles (about the size 
of Arizona). Only 466 of the islands are as 
large as one mile square, and the bulk of 
the country’s 28 million persons live on the 
main islands such as Luzon, Cebu, Bohol, 
Leyte, and Panay. On the largest island, 
Luzon, is situated Manila, the largest city, 
which has a population of more than 4 mil- 
lion in its environs. Other large islands are 
sparsely settled and offer fertile lands and 
resources for settlement for years to come 
by the very rapidly (more than 3 percent 
per year) expanding population. 

Culturally, the Philippines floats on the 
cross-stream of varied influences, Eastern 
and Western, old and new. The dominant 
racial stock is Malayan, believed to have 
reached the Philippines from Borneo, In- 
donesia, and Indochina. Chinese, Americans, 
and Spaniards—in that order—constitute 
the largest alien minorities in the Philip- 
pines today. 

Spain in her 3 centuries of domination, 
has left a lasting imprint on the culture of 
the Filipinos. As a result of Spanish rule, 
the Philippines became the only predomi- 
nantly Christian nation in the Far East. 
Today 80 percent of the people are Roman 
Catholic. Spain also gave the Philippines 
Roman law and a strong central government. 
Opposition to the Spanish colonial rule 
helped to foster unity among the Filipinos 
and nationalism was reaching a high-water 
mark when the United States went to war 
with Spain in 1898. 

Pilipinos lack a common language. There 
are no less than 87 dialects; five are con- 
sidered major ones, of which Tagalog, the 
dialect spoken around Manila, has been 
declared the national language by the 
Philippine Government and made a required 
course in the schools, in an effort to satisfy 
the common-language need. English, how- 
ever, remains the language of instruction, 
the language of business, and, for practical 
purposes, the medium of communication 
since many of the people understand Eng- 
lish. In spite of its Janguage problem, the 
Philippines has achieved the highest 
literacy level in the Orient except for Japan. 


WORLD WAR II AND ITS EFFECTS 

The war, including 3 years of Japanese 
occupation, brought staggering problems to 
the Philippines. 

Loss of life has been estimated at 1 mil- 
lion. Manila became a battleground. With 
the exception of Warsaw, Manila is said to 
have been the most battered capital in the 
world. Homes, schools, factories, pert facili- 
ties, roads, bridges, public buildings, and 
communications in Manila and throughout 
the islands were damaged and destroyed. 
Virtually everything that human beings 
needed to conduct normal life had to be re- 
built. There were acute shortages of food, 
clothing, medicine and consumer goods. 
The economy was completely shattered, and 
the morale of the people hit rockbottom. 

The war served to highlight certain long- 
standing basic defects in the Philippine 
economy, defects which neither the 
Spaniards nor the Americans had made sus- 
tained efforts to remedy. Too few farmers 
owned the land they tilled, and the work- 
er received much too little of the fruit of 
his toil. Lack of modern agricultural 
methods made the yield from the land far 
less than it should have been. The prevail- 
ing methods of farming were on an anti- 
quated carabao-and-plowshare level. Some 
farm areas were overpopulated; other fer- 
tile regions were not populated at all. There 
had been too much emphasis on production 
for export at the sacrifice of production for 
domestic use. Industrialization had made 
little progress. 

Principal agriculture products for export 
were sugar, coconut for copra, and abaca 
for hemp (rope). There was also consider- 
able mining, including gold. 

THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 

After the years of enemy occupation and 
isolation, the Filipinos at the end of World 
War II had an urgent need for essential con- 
sumer goods and a craving for luxurles. Un- 
der the pressure of heavy postwar imports, 
official dollar reserves declined y 
from $400 million at the end of 1948 to $230 
million at the end of 1949. 

In an attempt to prevent the impending 
economic crisis, the Philippine Government, 
in December 1949, imposed drastic exchange 
controls and equally drastic import controls; 
but even these stern measures failed to stem 
the tide. The cost of living had risen faster 
than wages. There was a rapidly increasing 
budgetary deficit. With growing expendi- 
tures for education, financing of Govern- 
ment corporations in agriculture and in- 
dustrial enterprises, establishment of a for- 
eign service, and the development of the 
Armed Forces, the young Republic had failed, 
in the first place, to levy sufficient taxes to 
meet its obligations and, in the second place, 
to collect all the taxes it had levied. Re- 
sult: 3½ years after its first Independ- 
ence Day—in 1950—the Philippines was in 
a financial crisis. In addition, the Com- 
munist-led Hukbalahaps, by throwing armed 
spearheads into the very outskirts of Ma- 
nila and terrorizing the farm villages of 
Luzon, threatened to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and set up in its stead a Communist 
body which promised lands for the landless. 

This was the overall situation when the 
Philippines turned to the United States for 
the assistance it urgently needed. A U.S. 
economic survey mission headed by Daniel 
W. Bell was sent to study the economic and 
financial problems of the Philippines, and 
to recommend measures which would enable 
the country to achieve political and social 
stability and become self-supporting. The 
Bell mission studied all aspects of Philippine 
economy, including agriculture, industry, 
internal and external finances, domestic and 
foreign trade, and public administration. 

The mission gave special consideration to 
immediate measures designed to raise pro- 
duction and improve the living standards of 
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the Filipino nation. The mission reported: 
vA permanent solution to these problems 
will be found only through a determined 
effort on the part of the people and the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, with the aid and 
encouragement of the United States, to in- 
crease production and improve productive 
eMiciency, to raise the level of wages and 
farm income, and to open new opportunities 
for acquiring lands.” 
THE BELL MISSION , 


The Philippine Government pledged itself 
to undertake the reforms required to meet 
the Bell Mission's recommendations, espe- 
cially those reforms that dealt with the busic 
economic problem: inefficient production 
and very low incomes. Among the reform 
legislation subsequently enacted was (a) 
the minimum-wage law, (b) the new tax 
law increasing former levies by 60 percent, 
(c) an industrial labor act stating the right 
of labor to organize and providing for col- 
lective bargaining, (d) measures setting up 
performance budgeting and modernizing ac- 
counting and auditing practices, (e) an ef- 
fective agricultural extension organization, 
and (f) land tenancy reform. 

The U.S. assistance program proceeded 
along lines recommended by the Bell Mis- 
sion. From mid-1951 to June 1958, the 
United States extended to the Philippines 
assistance totaling $190 million through ICA 
and its predecessor agencies. (The Philip- 
pines also has obtained loans from the Ex- 
port-Import Bank and from private Ameri- 
can banks.) The ICA assistance has been 
in the form of commodities, technical assist- 
ance, and training of Filipino technicians 
and administrators abroad, and support for 
defense and security of the islands. 

To forward the joint projects with 
ICA, the Philippine Government has con- 
tributed an amount in its own currency 
(Pesos) equivalent to more than $150 mil- 
lion. This Peso contribution goes to procure 
commodities locally available, and to pay 
the costs of manpower needed to implement 
the projects. 

The National Economic Council (NEC), 
local planning council and Philippine coun- 
terpart of ICA, has worked steadily with the 
ICA mission toward the original prime ob- 
jective; social and economic stability in the 
Philippines, as vital adjuncts to the nation’s 
political independence. 

THE ICA PROGRAM 

When the U.S. program of assistance for 
Philippine economic development was inau- 
gurated in 1951, its goals were: 

(a) To help reorganize and strengthen 
the Philippine armed forces and to enable 
them to maintain internal security, elimi- 
mate all effective Huk forces, and increase 
capabilities for defense against external 
aggression; 

(b) To help increase the nation's economic 
capacity to support an expanded defense 
effort and concurrently achieve a higher rate 
of productive investment; 


(c) To strengthen internal political and 
social stability by improving the practice of 
democratic government; 

(d) To prevent decreased foreign exchange 
income and increased defense expenditures 
from causing a loss of momentum in achiev- 
ing economic, political, and social stability. 

Along with improving economic conditions 
and hope for the future, U.S. military equip- 
ment and advice was an important factor in 
enabling the Philippine Government to deal 
successfully with the Huks. By the end of 
1951, the Philippine Government had virtu- 
ally conquered the Communist rebels, The 
ideological appeal of the Huks was consid- 
erably undermined by the Philippine Gov- 
ernment’s land reform p. and the 
drive to improve rural living conditions, both 
United States assisted. 
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With the defeat of the Huks and the res- 
toration of peace and order, the Philippine 
Government, with U.S. technical and finan- 
cial assistance, launched an all-out program 
to develop the undernourished economy. 

The joint Filipino-American effort has 
pursued projects in eight major fields of 
activity, namely (a) agriculture and natural 
resources, (b) industry and mining, (c) 
transportation, (d) labor, (e) health and 
sanitation, (t) education, (g) public atimin- 
istration, and (h) community development. 
A range of activities not in these categories 
were classified under “Miscellaneous.” 


THE ECONOMIC CRISIS TODAY 


The Philippine Government is actively 
engaged in an austerity program. The 
austerity keynote was sounded by President 
Carlos P, Garcia when he appealed for in- 
dividual and Government support for a pro- 
gram of austerity designed to bolster the 
rapidly dwindling dollar reserves in the 
country. 

The problem of keeping the country’s 
dollar reserves intact has been one of long 
standing, It began as far back as the early 
postwar years, with the period of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation followed by a period 
in which the country’s economy was being 
weaned from an agricultural to a semi- 
industrial level. 

The industrial growth reached such a 
pace that there was more demand for for- 
eign exchange to finance local capital re- 
quirements and other imports than Philip- 
pine export products could earn. The 
condition prompted the 1949 import control, 
a measure to curtain export of dollars. The 
following year, 1950, saw a substantial im- 
provement in reserves, but the downward 
trend continued. It stood at a high $335.9 
million and steadily declined from year to 
year. 

The Government continued to conduct its 
operations on a deficit budget. The public 
works was stepped up, but more bond issues 
were floated. Congress was not able to pass 
the bill on foreign investments. 

The outlook for 1962, therefore, has been 
set by initiating an austerity program which 
means frugality and greater saving on a 
national scale. 

The Republic of the Philippines has 
shown, during 15 years of independence, that 
it is completely capable of governing itself 
and at the same time play a responsible role 
in world affairs. This is a tribute to the 
Americans for the wise tutelage of almost 
50 years and to the Filipinos, who have 
never wavered in their devotion to the ideals 
and principles of the free world. 


FIFTEEN YEARS OF FREEDOM 


July Fourth is a day properly observed in 
the Philippines and the United States as an 
anniversary day of liberty and independence. 
The common ties of history that bind 28 
million Filipinos and 183 million Americans 
are strengthened and deepened by our com- 
mon celebration of Independence Day. 

This is a time for remembering that the 
fates of our two countries are inextricably 
combined. This is a time for the kind of 
unity that rises above all minor differences. 
This is a time calling for national unity at 
home and unity of all free peoples abroad 
in defense of democracy and freedom itself. 

We are proud and happy that we mark our 
anniversary on the same day that marks 
the anniversary of our former sovereign, now 
our friend and ally, the United States. 

No longer bound together by legalistic ties, 
our two countries are still, and forever will 
be, linked together by the deeper considera- 
tions of friendship and good will. This rela- 
tionship lends brilliance to the cause of 
freedom throughout the world and gives 
hope and inspiration to all those millions 
of people still subject to dictatorial rule. 
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We are proud and happy that in the short 
span of 15 years as an independent republic, 
we have firmly established and maintained 
a truly free and representative government. 

The Filipino people have a glorious record 
of meeting their commitments. They have 
demonstrated, time and again, their deter- 
mination to defend democratic institutions. 

We have preserved the freedom of the 
press—the bedrock of our democracy. We 
have crushed Kremlin-inspired subversion 
from within. Everything has been done and 
will be done to make the Philippines a bas- 
tion of strength against threats of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

We must not forget—we do not forget— 
the struggle that we have undergone both 
as a people and in alliance with the United 
States to win this freedom. Yet all that 
we have won in the past are in critical peril 
unless we stand together in the present and 
in the future. This is a day not only for 
celebration and rejoicing but for marshalling 
all the spiritual and physical strength of 
which we are capable. 

While the record of the Philippines has 
been one of splendid achievement and is 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom 
and justice, nevertheless there remains for 
the present generation the task of zealously 
guarding the heritage which has been passed 
down to it, Some present day observers feel 
that there has been a gradual decline in the 
observance of the principles and concepts 
of government handed down by our fore- 
fathers. These individuals assert that Fili- 
pinos are traveling the highway to moral 
decadence, a path which has led to the over- 
throw and destruction of many governments 
in the past two centuries. 

However. Filipinos have always responded 
to the call of their country in times of peril. 
They will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless, this country can stand 
a revival of old-fashioned patriotism, In 
many instances we have become apathetic 
and selfish as to our own individual am- 
bitions. We must renew our respect for 
representative government, our respect for 
our flag wherever it flies. These ideals have 
made our country great and will provide na- 
tional insurance for the future. 


How Long Can We Tolerate This? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, the hi- 
jacking of an American plane 
American passengers, by Cubans allied 
to Fidel Castro, was a severe blow to our 
pride, and an unconscionable act of in- 
ternational piracy. ` 


The editorial treatment of the inci- 
dent by the Mamaroneck Daily Times 
deserves wide distribution. The edi- 
torial follows: A 

How LONG Can WE TOLERATE THIS? 

The hijacking, at pistol point, of a big 
American airliner and the unwarranted de- 
tention of its crew and ngers in Cuba 
can only push the United States closer to 
deciding, in military terms, how much 
Castro’s crazy monkey business this country 
will tolerate. 

There could have been aboard that plane 
important officials of the US. Government, 
as well as ordinary American citizens. 
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Would we then sit back and wait for Castro 
to free our people when, or if, he decided to 
do so? 

The Cuban dictator only too obviously is 
trading on our reluctance, as a great and 
powerful nation, to attack his small island 
empire. 

Too, he obviously is bolstering his trucu- 
lence with a notion that his Soviet alllance 
insulates him against our wrath, which he 
stupidly regards as cowardly. 

But Castro can overplay his hand in this 
game and, some day, find his bluff called by 
U.S. armed intervention to rescue our na- 
Uonals from his brutal clutches. 

For there must be a point beyond which 
gur self-respect will not stand the strain of 
his banditry and insolence. 

It is possible, for example, that the thiev- 
ing seizure of this big Eastern Air Lines prop- 
jet was planned retaliation for the impound- 
ment of Cuban commercial planes here to 
Satisfy just debts owed American firms. Cas- 
tro himself has indicated that his govern- 
ment has had some such move in mind. 

How long, or to what extent will we allow 
Such unbridled larceny to take place off our 
shores without effective military challenge? 

Castro seems to be making the basic error 
of expecting our officials to be interminably 
Patient and cautious, not realizing that our 
Government, unlike his, can be influenced 
determinatively by the impatient, courageous 
anger of the American people. 

A great many of us may not be too dis- 
turbed by this man’s Red rantings—rather 
we may tend to be more amused than con- 
cerned by the turbulent winds that agitate 

unkempt whiskers. 

But, when it comes to putting up with 
Cutright piracy against our planes or ships, 
he may find the majority of us disposed 
n him as we would an offensive in- 


Havana, the Place To Save Berlin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


BS Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
Could like to bring to the attention of the 

ongress a most timely discussion of the 
current international situation and the 


Comm 
Word offensive against the free 


artic discussion is contained in an 
pies le by Mr. Robert T. Hartmann, Los 
It eles Times Washington bureau chief. 
A is entitled, “Havana, the Place To 
26.1 Berlin,“ and appeared in the July 
PER issue of the Los Angeles Times. 
Uni ere can be little doubt that if the 
Re States is to take effective steps 
tak t communism, such steps must be 
en quickly and surely, when the need 
the and where the need arises. This is 
5 Point so ably and unequivocally dis- 
1 by Mr. Hartmann. 
ten urge every Member of Con- 
artic.” Carefully read and consider this 
Drobic, because I believe it brings the 
Rie €m of dealing with the Communist 
eint into proper perspective and 
è out a commonsense approach to 
bre Problem. At this time, other ap- 
aches having given little real hope for 
mie handling of the problem of com- 
‘Unism, let us try commonsense. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit this article for inclusion in the 
RECORD. 

HAVANA, THE Pac To Save BERLIN 

(By Robert T. Hartmann) 


The best place for us to save Berlin, it 
seems to me, is in Havana. 

Indeed, if we don't do something soon and 
something bold to show that the United 
States does have a big stick and has not lost 
the will to use it, the game will be up in 
Berlin before we get to it. 

If President Kennedy were to order the 
U.S. Marines to occupy Cuba tomorrow, re- 
move the Castro regime, and remain until a 
freely-elected government of non-Communist 
Cubans gave satisfactory proof of its sta- 
bility, I say the whole free world would cheer. 

And the Communist world would believe 
we mean what we say about Berlin and think 
twice before testing United States resolve 
there or anywhere else. 

There is ample precedent for stern military 
reprisals against Castro’s insolent piracy and 
kidnaping of American citizens. The high 
air is, or ought to be, as safe for all lawful 
commerce as the high seas, and the Cuban 
dictator has condemned himself openly. 

International law accords special status 
to marine forces. They may be landed with- 
out that being regarded by third parties as 
an act of war, because their traditional role 
of restoring order and protecting foreign lives 
and property is legally temporary. Marines 
did this for the first 150 years of our history 
as a matter of course, not only in the Carib- 
bean but all over the world. They could do 
it now. 

We can fight a limited war“ or “police ac- 
tion” over Havana. It is criminally insane 
to think we can do so for Berlin. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of Americans and inno- 
cent Cubans would be casualties if the 
Marines took over Cuba. Millions will suffer 
a worse fate if we abandon West Berlin to 
the Communists and hundreds of millions if 
we fight a nuclear war with the Soviet Union. 
The real warmongers are those who would 
rather wait. 

“In the Government," a top-ranking 
policymaker recently told me, “there is al- 
most never a best alternative. Most of a 
President's tough decisions involve picking a 
bad course from a lot of worse ones.” 

Of course, the Communists and their prop- 
aganda mills in all countries, not exclud- 
ing our own, would how! to high heaven at 
US. “aggression.” But Castro has now com- 
mitted a clear gct of aggression much less 
complex than the often fatal encounters be- 
tween military aircraft near international 
borders which have intermittently warmed 
up the cold war. 

Now the Communists and their apologists 
could scarcely make any more noise if the 
United States occupied Havana than they 
did over our previous, ill-fated try. They 
could not object any more violently than 
they did to other peripheral military moves 
this country has made, Including the very 
large scale action in Korea, which did not 
trigger any world war. 

Armed action against the Cuban Commu- 
nist regime, pressed to a quick and decisive 
conclusion, would be the most popular war 
since Americans went there before to re- 
venge the USS. Maine. And afterward 
everbody on earth who doesn't hopelessly 
hate us already would join in applauding 
our liberation of the Cuban people. 

But it should be done swiftly and without 
fanfare, as when President Eisenhower 
calmly announced one morning that he had 
ordered the Marines to land in Lebanon. 
By the time any one knew about it beyond 
the beaches of Beirut, argument was aca- 
demic. You cannot program a punitive ex- 
pedition, as the British, French, and Israelis 
learned at Suez. 
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In Lebanon we had an invitation from the 
legitimate government, to be sure, but Mos- 
cow howled just the same. In Cuba we 
would have ample provocation and Khru- 
shchev would surely rattle his rockets any- 
way. But remember, after his banquet-table 
beef with Mayor Poulson in Los Angeles he 
threw his chaperon, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the whole Washington claque of let's not 
be beastly to Russians experts into snits 
by threatening to hurl a missile or two at 
his hosts. 

How timid can we get? Does anyone really 
doubt now that Castro has got to go? 

When British interests were threatened in 
oil-rich Kuwait there wasn't a lot of yakety- 
yak in the United Nations, no weeks of con- 
sultation with NATO allies, not even any 
debate in Parliament. The Tommies and 
their tanks just moved in. Nor did General 
de Gaulle ask anybody what to do when the 
Tunisians took him on last week—and no- 
body is hijacking any Air France planes even 
if France is a second-rate power. 

If we don’t show our steel after this latest 
outrage of Castro’s the United States won't 
be merely No. 2, as Khrushchev is trying to 
prove, but No. 5 or lower, below Cuba. Didn't 
Castro bravely repel an invasion backed by 
the mighty United States, didn’t he black- 
mail the President into asking the widow 
and brother of former Presidents to beg for 
ransom from their terrified countrymen, and 
doesn't he knock off American planes any 
time he chooses with impunity? 

Were you a foreigner, whose bandwagon 
would you scramble aboard? 

Now we are going to be told, I'm sure, that 
a bigger foreign ald appropriation will cure 
this, that the United Nations is the place 
to take our troubles, that maybe Brazil will 
mediate our little difference with Castro 
when everyone cools off, that the Cuban peo- 
ple really love their bearded bully boy and 
should be allowed to keep him. Nuts. 

In America’s infancy our peace-loving 
Presidents urged and a spineless Congress 
coughed up more than $2 million—a fair 
piece of change in those days—to buy off the 
Barbary pirates who were jumping our ships 
and holding our citizens hostage. Though 
many of the prisoners died before the ransom 
money arrived and the price constantly 
climbed higher, it was 16 years before the 
nail-biters in Washington ordered the first 
shot fired and then only after the Pasha of 
Tripoli, declared war on the United States. 
And it took 14 years more before Commo- 
dore Decatur finished the job. 

In the compression chamber of history, 
we think the humiliated citizenry rose up 
and cried, “Millions for defense, but not one 
cent for tribute” but it was not really that 
way at all. That was Pinckney's reply to 
Talleyrand, a generation before the last Bar- 
bary pirate was hanged. So we can't com- 
plain too much that 8 months already have 
elapsed since Candidate Kennedy made the 
come-uppance of Castro a keynote of his 
successful campaign. 


A Forceful Anti-Communist Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I will include a forceful ad- 
dress given by Mr. Albert C. Walsh, an 
attorney, of Omaha, during the com- 
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memoration of Captive Nations Week in 
that city. 

Mr. Walsh's stirring remarks have im- 
pressed me as a true summation of the 
feelings of the people of the Midwest 
toward the threat of communism. The 
vigorous policies advocated by Mr. Walsh 
are typical of the many letters I receive 
each week from people of the Midwest 
who are concerned about American for- 
eign policy and the gains of communism 
since the end of World War II. 

Mr. Walsh’s address follows: 

This week we remember those nations 
which are enslaved by the Communists. We 
recall to mind their tragic loes of freedom. 
We do this for several rensons. 

.We commemorate Captive Natlons Week to 
remind the Communists that we do not 
approve of their conquest of those nations, 

We commemorate Captive Nations Week to 
remind the Communists that they must still 
fear those once-free nations. 

We commemorate Captive Nations Week to 
renew the hope of the captive peoples that 
they will soon enjoy freedom and justice and 
peace again. 

But while we sing and dance, attend rallies, 
and make speeches, we recall the tragedy of 
the captive nations for yet another reason. 
I ask you, my fellow Americans, if we had 
been careful and prudent, if we had been 
forceful and courageous, if we had been de- 
voted to justice, would we be commemorat- 
ing Captive Nations Week each year? Let 
us face the truth as brave and honest men. 
If we Americans had been careful and pru- 
dent, forceful and courageous, and devoted 
to justice in our dealings with the Commu- 
nists, we would not have committed the hu- 
miliating blunders and suffered the defeats 
which have delivered one-third of the world 
into Communist slavery. We would not now 
be commemorating Captive Nations Week. 

Let us resolve for the future to act with 
prudence and great care, with forcefulness 
and courage, and with devotion to justice in 
dealing with the Communists. 

In carrying out our resolution to act with 
great care and prudence in dealing with the 
Communist menace, let us examine our pres- 
ent situation. We are losing the cold war. 
The free world is shrinking; the Communist 
world is growing. The Communists already 
control over one-third of the world's people, 
land, and resources. They are continually 
threatening, attacking, disrupting, and con- 
quering countries everywhere in the free 
world. Last month it was the Congo; last 
week it was Laos; this weck it is Berlin. 
Meanwhile, Castro builds his missile bases 
in Cuba—bases capable of taking the whole 
United States under missile attack. 

How do the Communists do it? How are 
they managing to win the cold war? They 
keep attacking the nations of the free world. 
But not by open military aggression, except 
in remote areas such as Tibet or Laos, or in 
difficult areas such as Hungary, or except 
with non-Russian soldiers, as in Korea. They 
attack the nations of the free world by 
fomenting violent revolutions, carried on by 
a few expert revolutionaries. They attack 
free nations from within, keeping them con- 
vulsed with terror, subversion, underground 
warfare, sabotage, and chaos until the Com- 
munists can seize control. They keep agitat- 
ing. They keep disrupting, They stay on 
the offensive. They keep the initiative. And 
all the time they keep embattled people 
confused with their slanders and divided by 
their lying promises of a better life. These, 
in general, are the methods the Communists 
are using to win the cold war. 

What is our present policy? What are we 
doing? Our policy is merely defensive. 
We are trying to build up the military, po- 
litical and economic strength of the free 
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nations all around the world, to make them 
strong enough to withstand Communist at- 
tack. My friends, this is a hopelessly im- 
possible task—an effort that can only end 
in our ruin and defeat, and just as surely 
as it is far easier to destroy than to bulld, 
will end in our ruin and defeat. Our pol- 
icy is merely defensive. If the Communists 
would not bother us, we would allow the 
captive nations to remain captive, and if 
we could we would negotiate a settlement on 
that basis; we have no intention of liberating 
the captive nations ourselves, or even help- 
ing them liberate themselves—H 
showed that. We are content to let the 
world remain half enslaved. We ignore the 
sufferings of those captives who are the 
greatest weakness of the Soviet Empire— 
we are leaving that weakness untouched. 
We are merely defending what is left of the 
free world. We have surrendered the ini- 
tiative in the struggle to the Communists. 
Our present policy offers no hope of an ultl- 
mate solution to the Communist menace. 
We must change our present policy or we 
will perish. 

Let us ask ourselves this question: who ts 
the enemy that we fight? The enemy is not 
the Hungarian people, or the Tibetans, or 
the Poles or Ukrainians. The enemy is not 
the North Koreans, or the Chinese, or even 
the Russians. The enemy is first of all the 
Communist Party; the enemy is the Com- 
munist government of the Soviet Empire; 
the enemy is the Communists themzelves 
who only number 4 or 5 percent of all these 
people. 

Communism is diabolical. The devil 
shows himself in communism’s hatred of 
God, hatred of mankind, hatred of God's 
creation. The Communist Party is of its 
very nature an evil party—it is a criminal 
conspiracy. A Communist government is of 
its very nature an evil system of govern- 
ment. Such a government has no rights 
and authority; it imposes no moral obliga- 
tion of obedience on its subjects; it is evil 
of its very nature. And it is our privilege, it 
is our right and at times it may even be our 
duty to destroy this evil system of govern- 
ment if we can. 

Surely we have no right to enter into a 
peace settlement with such an evil govern- 
ment. We have no right to recognize Com- 
munist conquests. We have no more right 
to negotiate with the Communists than our 
police force would have to make a peace 
agreement with gangsters. When will we 
learn that we can't negotiate, that we can't 
do business with the Communists? Whether 
it’s at Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam, Panmun- 
jon, Geneva, Camp David, Paris, or Vienna? 

The enemy we fight is diabolical; it is the 
Communist Party; it is the Communist sys- 
tem of government. We must always keep 
that enemy in mind. We are not fighting to 
destroy the Russian people or the Chinese 
people. We are fighting to deprive the Com- 
munists, their party and the government, of 
control of the Soviet Empire, which is the 
base they are using to poison and conquer 
the free nations of the world. Let me repeat 
that—we are fighting to destroy the Com- 
munist Party as an organization controlling 
one-third of the world's people, land and 
resources. 

How can we achieve this? How can we 
destroy Communist control of that vast 
Soviet Empire? Certainly not by the purely 
defensive policy that we have been pursuing, 
Then must we start a nuclear war? The 
Communists would make us believe 80. 
They would make us belleve that there is 
no alternative to nuclear war other than 
inaction, what they call peaceful coexist- 
ence. Of course, it is unthinkable that we 
should start a nuclear war. And because it 
is unthinkable, many people believe that we 
have no alternative but to adopt an inactive 
defense which is our present policy, 
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To help us decide what methods we should 
employ to defeat the Communists, let us 
consider what the Communists are doing. 
What methods are the Communists using to 
win this struggle? They use propaganda, 
revolution, underground warfare, terror, 
espionage, sabotage, subversion, diplomatic 
and economic embargo. If the Communists 
use these weapons against the free world, 
why shouldn't we use all of them except 
terror against the Soviet Empire? We are 
involved in a war to the death with an en- 
emy who ordinarily does not use conven- 
tional military force. If we do not begin 
using generally the same weapons against 
the Communists that they use against us, 
the Communists will conquer us—unless 
God works a miracle. 

How should we employ these weapons 
against the Communists? First, we should 
suspend all diplomatic, economic and cul- 
tural relations with the nations of the Soviet 
Empire. We should refuse to trade with the 
Communists, and thereby prevent them from 
building up their strength to continue their 
attack on the free world. The United States 
was singularly free of Communist spies, ter- 
rorists, traitors and propaganda until we 
recognized Soviet Russia in 1933. 

Next, we must capitalize on the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet Empire—the hatred 
of the enslaved peoples for the Communist 
way of life. We must promise those captive 
nations freedom. We must promise them 
that we will help them recover their freedom. 
That is what they are praying for—freedom 
to worship God without persecution; free- 
dom to speak the truth without fear; free- 
dom to own property; freedom to live, travel. 
and work as they choose; freedom. to elect 
their political leaders; freedom from terror, 
oppression, and tyranny—we must promise 
them freedom. Not today. Not tomorrow. 
Not this year. But soon. In the near fu- 
ture. 

We must ask them to help us liberate them, 
to work with us, but not to start a revolu- 
tion until it can succeed. They will work 
with us and die for us if we promise them 
freedom. If we do not promise them frec- 
dom, they will hate and despise us. 

We must stop insulting the captive people 
of the Soviet empire. We must stop nego- 
tiating with the Communists. To negotiate 
with the Communists implies that they are 
men of good faith; that their word can be 
trusted; that they have a legitimate govern- 
ment which abides by its treaties and is 
honorable in its dealings. Negotiation with 
the Communists stamps our approval on 
them in the eyes of the world. It tells the 
captive peoples that we are not going to 
liberate them from Communist slavery, that 
we will not help them win their freedom. 
Imagine how the Hungarian people felt see- 
ing pictures of the President of the United 
States toasting Khrushchev. 

We must organize a revolution in the 
Soviet empire. We must use subversion. 
sabotage, underground warfare to make that 
revolution succeed. Whatever the cost we 
must support to some extent any revolution 
that begins in the Soviet empire, such as 
the Hungarian revolution. We blundered 
badly when we failed to give the Hungarian 
people at least token help. 

By disrupting the Soviet empire internally 
as much as possible, we will weaken the 
Soviet Government and the Communist 
Party; we will cause the Communists to 
divert their strength and attention to their 
own territories and thereby paralyze thelr 
troublemaking in the free world. 

If we adopted this policy of liberation, we 
would recover the initiative in the cold war 
We would strike at the source of the Com- 
munist evil. We would attack the greatest 
weakness of the Soviet empire. We would 
relieve the Communist pressure on the free 
world. We could eventually reduce our enor- 
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mous military expenditures. We would 
stand a fair chance of destroying the Com- 
munist Party and its control of the Soviet 
empire. We would stand a fair chance of 
achieving a complete victory over com- 
munism. 

This policy of liberation promises to re- 
store one-third of mankind to the worship 
of God. It promises freedom to the captive 
nations. It has a reasonable chance for 
success. It offers the only hope of defeating 
the Communists without war, 

Is the policy of liberation too risky? Sur- 
render is the only policy which involves no 
risk. The Communists despise weakness, and 
take immediate advantage of it. They de- 
spise us because we are confused at what 
they are doing and at what we should do. 
They despise us because in the past we who 
are so powerful have merely defended, then 
retreated and finally surrendered to them 
one position after another. 

Naturally, if we adopt this policy the 
Communists will scream that we are Fascist 
butchers, Wall Street warmongers, reaction- 
ary aggressors. They always do that when 
they are hurt. What choice do we have? 
It's either adopt this policy of liberation or 
continue to lose the cold war. The most 
the Communists can do in retaliation is to 
Start a thermonuclear war. If they do that, 
they run an equal risk of destruction. They 
are winning the cold war now. Why should 
they change their methods? In the past 
the Communists have never jeopardized the 
Soviet homeland by beginning a major war. 
They attacked Finland; they had the North 
Koreans fight the South Koreans. Maybe 
they will have the East Germans fight the 
West Germans for Berlin. But they have 
never begun a major war themselves. Un- 
less they think they can win a nuclear war 
without serious risk to themselves, they will 
not a war on account of this policy; 
if they think they can win a nuclear war 
without serious risk, they will begin a nu- 
Clear war whatever policy we adopt. We 
must accept whatever risk is involved. 

Would our allies go along with us? We 
must either adopt a more aggressive policy 
to deal with the Communists or continue 
to lose the cold war. We do not need the 
Support of our allies to adopt this policy of 
liberation. We must not accept defeat and 
Slavery because our allies refuse to support 
à policy designed to defeat the Communists. 

the most part our allies are paralyzed 
by fear. We must not depend on them. 
We must go it alone if necessary, 

To summarize: We must adopt a policy of 
liberation of the captive nations, a policy 
calculated to destroy Communist control of 
the Soviet empire; we must take the offen- 
Sive; we must sever diplomatic, economic, 
and cultural relations with the Commu- 
nists; we must refuse to negotiate with the 
Communists; we must promise the captive 
nations freedom; we must organize a revo- 
lution in the Soviet empire by means of 
Subversion, sabotage, underground warfare; 
we must, if necessary, do this alone. If we 
fail to do this we may have to fight a 
thermonuclear war to escape being enslaved 
Ourselves. 

I have discussed with you a policy to com- 
bat the Communists using military, eco- 
nomic, and political methods. That is not 
the important aspect of the struggle. Let 
Me discuss the important aspect of the 
Struggle; the spiritual aspect. 

Communism and the Communist Party 
are diabolical. The Devil is directing them. 
They are anti-God. Because they hate God, 
they hate the works of God. They hate 
Mankind, They hate God's creation, The 
Struggle with the Communists is really the 
Struggle between God and the Deyil, between 
those who love God and those who, like the 
Devil, hate Him. 


In the beginning of the story of mankind, 
after the fall of Adam and Eve into sin, God 
said to the Devil: I will put enmity between 
you and the woman, and between your seed 
and her seed, and she shall crush your head. 

We Christians believe that that victorious 
woman who shall crush the Devil’s head is 
none other than the glorious mother or our 
Lord and God, Jesus Christ—the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. 

In the year 1917 the Blessed Virgin Mary 
appeared to three little children watching 
sheep near Fatima in Portugal. She proved 
her presence by a tremendous miracle of 
the sun, witnessed by 80,000 people. She 
warned that unless mankind returned to 
God through prayer and penance Russia 
would spread its errors throughout the 
world; there would be another and more 
horrible war, that various nations would be 
destroyed, and there would be a vast in- 
crease in misery and suffering. She implored 
us to return to God, to pray and do penance. 

The reason we are losing this war with 
Communists is that we are hardly any better 
than they are—they deny that God exists— 
we live as if God does not exist—in them 
materialism shows all its diabolical brutal- 
ity—in us materialism is refined and respect- 
able—they want to conquer us, enjoy our 
riches and force their system upon us— 
we would be content if they would leave 
us alone, and we would never disturb their 
exploitation of the captive nations—true, 
our system of government is incomparably 
better than theirs—but how much better 
are we as individuals? 

If we return to God in our daily lives, 
make Him the be-all and end-all of our 
existence, pray and repent, God will remove 
this scourge of communism from the world. 
If we reject God, He will reject us, and the 
Communists will enslave us all. God him- 
self told us this thousands of years ago: 
“Unless the Lord build the house, they labor 
in vain who would bulld it; unless the Lord 
guard the city, they watch in vain who 
would guard it." 

Thank you. 


Counterfeiting of State Obligations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thureday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by me 
before Subcommittee No. 2 of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the U.S. 
House of Representatives, July 26, 1961; 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportun- 
ity to appear on behalf of my bill H.R. 1777, 
to amend title 18 of the United States Code 
to prohibit the counterfeiting of State obli- 
gations in certain cases and for other pur- 
poses. 

The principal purpose of the bill is to 
make it a Federal offense to counterfeit a 
bond, note, certificate of indebtedness, tax 
stamp, tax token or other similar evidence 
of an obligation running to or from 4 State 
or evidence of the discharge thereof for a 
fraudulent purpose and with reasonable 
grounds for belief that such counterfeited 
item will be transported in interstate com- 
merce. 

This legislation was devised after I con- 
ferred with officials of the State of Missouri. 
They revealed that the problem of counter- 
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feit tax stamps on cigarettes and liquor is 
steadily growing and already has had a serl- 
ous financial impact on Missouri and many 
other States. 

At the present time, a person can go from 
one State to another, have counterfeit dies 
or plates made of obligations from the first 
State and then return to the original State, 
using the counterfeit die or plate to in- 
dicate that State taxes have been paid. 

State officials have told me that they may 
learn of an individual or group producing 
counterfeit dies or plates in another State 
but that they are helpless to prevent such 
production under present statutes. 

The effect of this legislation would be to 
deter persons engaged in counterfeiting ac- 
tivities injurious to the financial adminis- 
tration of the States. 

It would serve as a protection for issuers 
of public securities and other financial docu- 
ments and for investors in municipal secu- 
rities as well as provide adequate safeguards 
to the general public against counterfeit 
obligations. 

At this time I would like to introduce {nto 
the record a letter from the Governor of 
Missour!, the Honorable John M. Dalton, con- 
cerning this legislation. 

I have with me today officials of several 
States who are in an excellent position to 
discuss in detail the serious problem facing 
the States through the counterfeiting of 
these obligations and first I would like to in- 
troduce to the subcommittee Mr. R. B. 
Browning of Excelsior Springs, Mo., in my 
congressional district, supervisor of the 
cigarette tax division of the State of 
Missouri. 


Sorensen’s Attack on the Nebraska 
Public School System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Theodore C. Sorensen, 
Special Assistant to the President, re- 
cently spoke at the late Senator Norris’ 
hometown, McCook, Nebr., on the oc- 
casion of the 100th anniversary of the 
Senator's birth. 

He chose this occasion to make an 
attack on the school system of his native 
State, which educated this young man. 
Below is a most pertinent editorial from 
the Hastings, Nebr., Daily Tribune in 
regard to this speech. The Nebraska 
Public School system is one of the finest 
in the Nation and our teachers are as 
dedicated as you will find anywhere. To 
say the least, this speech was in bad 
taste: 

SORENSEN’S UNTRUTHFUL ATTACK ON SCHOOLS 
OF STATE RAISES QUESTION OF His Frr- 
NESS 
If policies of the administration of Presi- 

dent Kennedy are being formulated by such 

people as Theodore C. Sorensen, special as- 
sistant to the President, and they no doubt 
are to some extent, then the people of this 

Nation have cause for concern. 

The bright young man who left the State 
to seek his fortune elsewhere, returned to 
his home State to deliver an attack against 
it that would make the man to whom he 
‘was supposed to pay tribute, the late George 
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W. Norris, turn his face in shame if he 
were still living. 

Where did Sorensen get his information 
that education in Nebraska is no longer a 
prime concern? Where did he learn that 
Nebraska teachers are harassed and under- 
paid? Where did he find out that Nebraska 
is “a place to come from or a place to die?” 

This bright young man who sits next 
to the President of the United States day 
in and day out must have decided that he 
would use the “big lie“ technique in an 
effort to make the people of his native State 
sit up and take notice of him. 

Certainly they will long remember the 
day the bright young man went to McCook 
to pay tribute to one of the State's great 
men and instead used the occasion to give 
a distorted and entirely unfair picture of 
the State's education system. 

In electing to attack the State’s school 
system the bright young man did Nebraska 
a great disservice and one for which he 
should apologize. 

This bright young man who has been ex- 
tolled for his ability as a Presidential adviser 
showed by his attack on Nebraska that he 
didn't bother to gather any facts or informa- 
tion concerning his native State, or if he did 
he used a source that was unreliable. 

It wouldn't take a “brain” to discover that 
the budgets of all Nebraska schools have 
been sharply increased. Anyone knows that 
Nebraska has many, many outstanding 
teachers, Those who elect to leave always 
get good jobs in school systems outside the 
State. But many others stay because they 
like Nebraska, They like its people. They 
like the climate. They are not enticed away 
by the appeal of the pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. 

Such a thing would never occur to a 
bright young man like Sorensen. Appar- 
ently he thinks only in terms of the material 
things. He isn't old enough or wise enough 
to know that many other things make up the 
good life. 

This bright young man didn't take the 
trouble to inform himself as to why people 
are leaving the State. He attributed the mi- 
gration to the fact that the schools aren't 
doing a good job. He couldn't be farther 
from the truth. 

Based upon what he said at McCook about 
Nebraska's schools and about Nebraska, the 
bright young man raises the question of 
whether he is fitted to be in a place of trust. 
He has demonstrated that he is not respon- 
sible and not well informed. If the Presi- 
dent continues to rely upon him as an ad- 
viser then we can only repeat that the people 
of this Nation have reason to worry about 
their future and that of the Nation. 


The Future of Naval Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following article by 
Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, US. Navy 
dined Chief of Naval Operations for 

THE FUTURE OF NAVAL AVIATION 
(By Vice Adm. Robert B. Pirie, U.S. Navy and 
Deputy Chief of Naval Operations for Air) 


(Reprinted from Sperryscope, quarterly 
publication of Sperry Rand Corp.) 
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On January 18, 1911, Eugene Ely, a 
civilian, flew his bailing-wire-and-canvas 
Curtiss pusher out to the USS. Pennsyl- 
vania anchored in San Francisco Bay and 
landed it on a wooden platform bullt over 
the ship's stern. What is even more re- 
markable, he turned his Curtiss around and 
took off after the deck had been cleared of 
the sand bags and ropes used as a primitive, 
but effective, arresting gear. 

Behind Ely’s dramatic fight was the 

vision and foresight of a Captain Chambers, 
who had been appointed to look after 
“aviation correspondence” the year before. 
Captain Chambers got together with Glenn 
Curtiss, and the result was an experimental 
flight from the deck of the cruiser Birming- 
ham in November 1910. This flight con- 
vinced Captain Chambers and others that 
an airplane would be of no advantage to the 
fleet unless it could both take off and land 
on the same ship. The U.SS. Pennsylvania 
was made ready, and when Ely took off and 
landed on its deck, naval aviation was 
born. 
This year marks the 60th anniversary of 
naval aviation, and their will be quite a lot 
written and said about the accomplishments 
of Navy and Marine Corps pilots. As we talk 
with people about the past 50 years and the 
celebration commemorating them there is 
one question that is always asked: What is 
the future of naval aviation? Related to 
this one are further questions: What of the 
carrier in the Age of the Polaris missile? 
What of the manned aircraft in the age of 
the guided missile? In the space offered 
here, rather than furnishing yet another cap- 
sule history or a bare chronology of past 
achievements, I would like to use the 50 
years of naval air warfare evolution as a 
vantage point from which to survey the air 
Navy of today and tomorrow. 

Naval Aviation, is defined by law as such 
aviation as may be organic to the naval 
forces of the United States of America, in- 
cluding the organic aviation components of 
the Marine Corps. 

It consists, therefore, of such integral air 
components as are necessary to carry out the 
Navy's missions and tasks around the world. 

Since the air is but one of several insep- 
arable dimensions of a combat commander's 
sphere of influence, air combat units of the 
Navy are organized, are assigned, and op- 
erate as appropriate and responsive ele- 
ments of the larger task organizations. 

In its broadest divisions, naval aviation 
can be said to consist of the fleet or combat 
elements, direct fleet support elements, indi- 
rect support elements, aviation training ac- 
tivities and Aviation Reserve Forces. Marine 
Corps aviation is a part of each of the seg- 
ments; and its organization parallels, or is 
integral with it, as is most appropriate. 

All other elements of naval aviation are 
concerned with furnishing the fleet and fleet 
aviation units with goods, services, and 
properly trained personnel. The missions 
and tasks of the fleet alr elements, therefore, 
are the proper context in which to consider 
the present and future of naval aviation. 


PATROL RESPONSIBILITY 


The international waters of the earth are 
extensive and public. In an era when po- 
tential enemies are strong, aggressive, and 
unpredictable, the sea lanes may hold high- 
waymen as well as peaceful merchants. As 
a consequence, a great deal of the Alr Navy's 
work is involved with patrolling the sea roads 
of the world. 

These patrol commitments and other spe- 
clalized scouting and patrol (reconnais- 
sance) functions comprise one of the pri- 
mary missions of Naval Aviation. Land- 
based patrol planes; seaplanes; lighter-than- 
air ships; photographic, weather, radar, and 
observation aircraft all contribute to the 
Navy's continuous surveillance of all manner 
of activity in, over, and on the sea. Needless 
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to say, these observation tasks are continu- 
ing ones and ones which require continuous 
evolution to keep ahead of a potential 
enemy's technology. 

Patrol aircraft are not just observers of 
the seas’ traffic. In addition to their eyes, 
most of them have an offensive capability 
against submarine operators. A high per- 
centage of the patrol aircraft are assigned to 
antisubmarine task elements. Observation 
can become antisubmarine attack with the 
fiip of a switch. This responsibility will con- 
tinue as new weapons evolve from those 
presently in use. 

In addition to the patrol type of anti- 
submarine activity, naval ‘aviation fur- 
nishes fleet commanders with other anti- 
submarine forces. These are the antisub- 
marine carrier forces, and, like their attack 
carrier counterparts, they are prepared to 
operate as a moving area of national sover- 
eignty; not necessarily playing cat and 
mouse with a single submarine, but rather, 
ready to aggressively purge the seas of sub- 
marine opposition. These hunter-killer 
groups, as they are sometimes called, are 
composed of surface units, conventional air- 
craft, and helicopters. They can move any- 
where there may be submarines, untram- 
meled by the need for bases and special sup- 
ply lines—an irresistible nemesis of un- 
derseas craft. As submarines continue to 
increase in speed, range and maneuverability, 
there will be a corresponding need for the 
higher speed and wider coverage that only 
aircraft can provide. As the number of 
modern Soviet submarines grows, there will 
be an increasing need for all types of air 
antisubmarine offenses. 

Close air support aviation has been called 
the modern, long-range, flexible artillery of 
amphibious forces. The Navy and Marine 
Corps implement this philosophy by at- 
taching a Marine air wing to each Marine 
Corps division. By this integral association, 
the immediate responsiveness, so necessary to 
amphibious assault, is furnished to the com- 
bat troops by the wing. Its aircraft are the 
airborne guns, the airborne eyes, the aerial 
troop carriers and supply trucks of these 
modern amphibious task forces. These as- 
signments will continue as all-weather air 
operation techniques improve, and it is likely 
that alrborne components of Marine forces 
will be around indefinitely. 


ATTACK CARRIER FORCES 


The attack carrier forces historically are 
the first available seapower at any trouble 
spot; and they are now the Navy's frontline 
forces of the cold war. 

The fast carrier task force is a mobile, self- 
contained, self-sustaining, versatile, and 
nearly irresistible sphere of national sover- 
elgnty, influence, and if necessary, control. 
This unique weapons complex has several 
exclusive advantages over other forces. 
These advantages are derived from the re- 
lated characteristics of mobility and location 
in extranational territory—the sea. 

Mobility removes these forces from pre- 
planned ballistic attack and makes them 
hard to find, and virtually impossible to hit. 

Foreign bases are certainly desirable and 
necessary for many reasons, but conversely, 
sea-based strength is free from the effects of 
some of the factors that are encountered in 
maintaining bases in foreign lands. 

As a brushfire fighter, the attack carrier 
task force can cover a big neighborhood. 
From an enemy's point of view, the modern 
attack carrier task force is so well defended 
that striking it involves almost unacceptable 
losses. The carrier furnishes a very practi- 
cal substitute for vertical takeoff and land- 
ing (VT-OL) with the very efficient and eco- 
nomical catapult and arresting system- 
This system is also available for quick in- 
stallation ashore by Marine combat engl- 
neers. 
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In addition, we build our carriers at home, 
where we do not contribute to the tmbal- 
ance of international payments. Supporting 
the carriers in operation causes no loss of 
gold in rents, salaries, or supplies, In every 
sense, they are relatively inexpensive and 
easy to supply. 

Finally, attack carrier task forces are one 
of the Nation’s greatest positive military 
influences in the cold war. Their value as 
a maker of friends and supporters and as a 
preventer of aggression is a matter of rec- 
ord. The Polaris missile will undoubtedly 
play a greater nuclear deterrent role, but 
attack carrier forces do have a nuclear deter- 
rent role as a collateral responsibility. In- 
asmuch as this is in addition to their um- 
ited war role, it is more or less a dividend. 

The carrier's desirability as the small war 
brush fireman is self-éyident. The function 
of the attack carrier as the shock troops of 
limited wars is a role that appears to have 
more and more importance in the constant 
but shifting skirmishes with aggressive com- 
munism. 

If the study of military history teaches us 
anything, it is that progress is made through 
evolution, that there is no ultimate weapon, 
and that wars are won by being ahead in 
the evolutionary process of weapon, coun- 
terweapon, and counter-counterweapon. 

NEW FACTORS 


A new weapon and a new area of opera- 
tion have caused an upheaval in the evolu- 
process. The new weapon is the 
Nuclear bomb, and the new area of opera- 
tions is space beyond the earth's atmos- 
Phere. But I would like to observe that the 
nuclear warhead, for all of its size, is only 
& very advanced evolution of Greek fire and 
gunpowder. And further, the leap into space 
is no more a departure than was Columbus’ 
first voyage, or the Wright brothers’ first 
fight. If can be strongly contended that 
assurances for safe recovery of the first astro- 
naut will be greater than they were in either 
the Columbian venture or the Wright ex- 
Periment. Nuclear weapons may increase 
€xplosions by 10 to the 12th power, and space 
exploration imorease ranges as much, but 
these incerases in destruction and distance, 
like earlier evolutions, do not displace the 
Ultimate area of contention: the inhabitable 
land areas of the earth. They simply add 
new dimensions to the age-old problem of 
Control of people and real estate. 

As to participation in the new dimension 
ot space, the Navy's role will undoubtedly be 
an important one. A great deal can be said 
for the experience that the Navy has in the 
Construction of heavy, self-contained ve- 
icles and in distant and lengthy voyages, 
as well as the special knowledge that it has 
always had of the spacial oceans of the solar 
System and beyond. The Navy has been the 
leading pioneer in the development of space 
equipment and in experiments in space 
Medicine. Four of the seven astronauts now 
in training are naval aviators, and a large 
Majority of their training has been con- 
ducted by naval personnel at naval air in- 
Stallations. It seems quite certain that 
naval aviation has an important future role 
in the exploration of space. 

summary, it is true, beyond a shadow 
Sf a doubt, that naval aviation occupies a 
Vital and growing role in the defense forces 
Of the free world. Furthermore, it is just 
as true to assume that this role will con- 
ue to grow in size and importance with 
the shifting conflicts of the cold war and 
ed forthcoming leap into space. As I look 
asia on the first 50 years and turn to look 
Orward to the next, it is hard to decide 
Which era will be the more exciting or offer 
greater challenge. Certainly, those of 
US who have participated, and will partici- 
Pate, in both of these unprecedented periods 
are fortunate. Those who will play a major 
Part in the future are to be congratulated 
in their good fortune and wished Godspeed 
their endeavors. 
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Vice Abm. Rosert B. Pier, US. Navy 


A native of Nebraska, Vice Admiral Pirie 
was graduated color commander of the class 
of 1926 from the U.S. Naval Academy. He 
was designated Naval Aviator in 1929 and 
subsequently served at sea on the carriers 
Lexington and Langley. From late 1940 
until the outbreak of World War II, he was 
superintendent of training at the Naval Air 
Station, Miami, Fla., and when detached in 
1942, reported to the staff of Vice Admiral 
Towers, U.S. Navy, Commander, Air Force, 
Pacific Fleet. During the final months of 
the war, Admiral Pirie served as air opera- 
tions officer on the staff of Fleet Adm. E. J. 
King. U.S. Navy, commander in chief, US. 
Fleet, Washington, D.C. In 1946, he re- 
turned to the Naval Academy as the first 
head of the department of aviation, and 
at a later date saw sea duty again in many 
parts of the globe. 

Admiral Pirie has been Deputy Chief of 
Naval Operations (Air) since 1958. Among 
his decorations are the Silver Star Medal; 
Legion of Merit, Combat “V"; Gold Star 
in lieu of a Second Legion of Merit; Bronze 
Star Medal, Combat “V”; and four Presi- 
dential Unit Citations. 


Editorial Excerpts Commenting on Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, newspa- 
pers of the Nation accurately reflect the 
thinking of citizens in the various sec- 
tions of the country. The New York 
Times today printed excerpts from 
newspaper editorials throughout the 
Nation commenting on President Ken- 
nedy's speech calling for an increase in 
the Nation’s preparedness, Under 
unanimous consent I include these edi- 
torial comments in the Appendix: 

EAST 


New York 
Beacons of Hope Lighted 


The Herald Tribune (Independent Repub- 
lican): “If the President raised signals of 
danger, he also lit new beacons of hope. For 
only if we meet the Berlin trouble with reso- 
lution, and without the weakness of equivo- 
cation, can we face the future with the 
strength accruing to a nation of confidence 
and conviction.” 

Other Costs Must Be Cut 


The Journal-American (Independent): “It 
was a call to us for strength, courage, and 
sacrifice, and a warning to Khrushchev not 
to miscalculate our capacity to exercise those 
qualities, It is to be hoped he gets the mes- 
sage. The request of the President for $3.5 
billion in additional defense spending is not 
excessive. But the administration and Con- 
gress have an equal obligation to lift an un- 
necessary burden from Amorican taxpayers 
by cutting the cost of Government in many 
areas not vital to national security and wel- 
fare. 

Room to Avoid War 


The World-Telegram and The Sun (Inde- 
pendent): “Unless Khrushchey is hell bent 
for war, President Kennedy gave him both 
room and cause to avoid it, in his televised 
speech last night. It was a quietly resolute 
speech, avoiding needless provocation and 
alarm, For the record, he patiently repeated 
that the freedom of Berlin is not subject to 
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negotiation. But he offered to talk out griev- 
ances, fancied or real, including any fears 
the Soviet may have concerning a revitalized 
Germany.” 
Margin for Negotiation 

The Post (Independent): “He tried to say 
again, as clearly as any man could, that it 
would be a ghastly misfortune for mankind 
if the Soviets and their East German pup- 
pets undertook a reckless assault against 
Berlin. That would mean war. At the 
same time he endeavored to make it plain 
that, while the freedom of West Berlin 18 
‘non-negotiable,’ there is a wide margin for 
negotiation over the larger issue of Ger- 
many’s future.” 


Rochester 
United States Will Applaud Stand 


The Times-Union (Independent): He 
made it abundantly clear that the United 
States will not abandon West Berlin to the 
Communists under any guise, and America 
will applaud the stand. The defense meas- 
ures proposed by the President, while short 
of all-out emergency preparations, will be 
costly enough. Unfortunately, for all his 
appeal to citizen sacrifice and a ‘safe level“ 
of deficit spending, Kennedy showed no sign 
that he Intends to restrain his own political 
programs.” 

Syracuse 
Only Position Possible 


The Herald-Journal (Independent): 
“There can be no logical or patriotic dissent 
to the statement of President Kennedy on 
Berlin. The stand of the Chief Executive 
is the only one he could take and retain our 
dignity and respect. President Kennedy will 
have the overwhelming support of Congress 
on most of the proposals he made, includ- 
ing all of the military items.” 

Albany 
Requests Sounded Moderate 

The Knickerbocker News (Independent) : 
“Although this was a militant speech, one 
of the least surprising and militant parts of it 
was the President's recommendations for a 
defense buildup. In terms of the crisis, the 
increase in our military manpower and 
capabilities sounded moderate.” 

Utica 
Blame Placed in Moscow 


The Observer-Dispatch (Independent Re- 
publican): “The major value of the Presi- 
dent’s talk should be its effect in Moscow. 
Mr. Kennedy laid it clearly on the line that 
any war ensuing will be Moscow's fault, that 
all we want is to continue our rightful posi- 
tion in Berlin.” 

Buffalo 
Conveys Firm Will 

The Evening News (Independent Republi- 
can): “The speech, although pitched to a 
very high level of emotionalism for so early 
in a still-building crisis, should sell its in- 
tended purposes abroad: to convey the firm- 
ness of American will to any doubters there 
may be." 

Westchester County 
Kbrushchey's Bluff Called 

The Macy Westchester Newspapers: “If 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev could talk with 
even a few rank and file citizens of the 
United States today, he might realize, for 
the first time, that his game of bluff is, so 
far as this country is concerned, nearing its 
end. The President's address, it seems to us, 
accurately interpreted not only the policies 
he has devised for meeting the Soviet chal- 
lenge but, even more importantly, it re- 
flected the spirit of our people in this crisis.” 

Newark 
Addressed Nation's Homes 

The Evening News (Independent): “The 
President's words were addressed above all 
to the homes of this Nation. From them 
must come the requested sacrifices—the 
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young men who will answer the increased 
draft calls and reserve build-up; the appli- 
cation of another $3.5 billion to military 
outlay with its prospect of budget deficit 
and higher taxes: the preparation of shelters 
against nuclear bombs.” 
Boston 
Long Twilight Struggle 

The Herald (Independent Republican): 
“The President still leaves the way open for 
peace negotiations. But there is no longer 
any question that we shall be negotiating 
from strength. We are now truly committed 
to the “long twilight struggle.” And most 
Americans will breath easier for it.” 

Earnest but Not Inflammatory 

The Christian Science Monitor (Inde: 
pendent): “It was a measured statement, 
calm in tone, serious in content, and earnest 
to the point of grimness, yet not inflam- 
matory but conciliatory if the men in the 
Kremlin are willing to negotiate in the true 
sense of the word instead of merely making 
aggressive demands for unilateral conces- 
sions.” 

MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Baltimore 
Request, Not Demands 


The Sun (Independent): “The statement 
of the Government's determination to honor 
its commitments in West Berlin was accom- 
panied, as it should have been, by a renewal 
of the readiness to negotiate a settlement of 
the difficulty. As the President said, only 
requests will be negotiated, however, not 
demands. In this connection, while main- 
taining a firm position, the President took 
special note of Russian fears of aggression 
from a restored Germany and expressed the 
belief that arrangements could be made to 
help meet this danger.” 


Washington 
Must Prepare for Worst 


The Star (Independent): “In the face of 
the Soviet leader's threatful attitude, we 
are left with no alternative except to begin 
to prepare for the worst. * * * If all this 
serves to discourage Mr. Khrushchev from 
pulling the trigger it will have been money 
and effort well invested. Even the limited 
preparatory measures outlined by the Presi- 
dent will be felt by all Americans, especially 
those whose careers and family lives will be 
disrupted.” 

Should Serve Peace 

The Post and Times-Herald (Independ- 
ent): “If sober words and prudent prepara- 
tion can deflate the threat of war over Ber- 
lin, President Kennedy's measured address 
to Congress and the people should serve the 
cause of peace. For anyone not totally vic- 
timized by a dogmatic myopia, Mr. Kennedy 
made it altogether clear that the United 
States will go to war if necessary to prevent 
any tampering with Western rights or the 
freedom of West Berlin.” 

SOUTH 
Atlanta 
We Mean Business 


The Constitution (Democrat): “Now Ken- 
nedy has shown Khrushchev we mean busi- 
ness. Only the fact of this major military 
buildup can cure Khrushchev’s fancy that 
we are bluffing. And only this baring of 
power and iron can we turn, as the Presi- 
dent did, and say we are ‘ready to talk, if 
talk will help,’ for we are ready to resist 
with force, if force ls used.” 


Miami 
Action Through Debate 
The Herald (Independent): “Are the 


measures proposed by the President the best 
possible for meeting the immediate and the 
long-range needs? That question is now 
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open for discussion. Through full debate, 
Americans and their elected spokesmen will 
reach agreement for united action.” 
Charlotte 
An Unavailable Course 

The News (Independent Democrat): “The 
President, withal, has set the Nation on a 
firm, honorable and unavoidable course. It 
is arming to parley if sincere negotiation 
is offered but to fight if force is used against 
us.“ 

Louisville 
Psychological Preparation 

The Courier-Journal (Independent): “Ev- 
erything Premier Khrushchey has done and 
said since the Vienna meeting has indicated 
a determination to put us to the acid test 
in Berlin, Everything President Kennedy is 
doing and saying is designed to meet the 
test without resort to war. Our hope of 
success depends on military preparation, as 
far as time will allow, but above all on psy- 
chological preparation. The President evi- 
dently uses it as his stern duty to make the 
Nation ready in both ways.” 


New Orleans 


The States-Item (Independent Democrat) : 
“The Nation will rally, as it should behind 
the President in the firm position he ex- 
pressed in regard to the Berlin crisis. Since 
the inherent risks cannot be avoided, it is 
just as well for the President to state our 
ease forthrightly, so that both our friends 
and our enemies throughout the world can 
know what to expect from us.” 


MIDDLE WEST 
Detroit 
Line Around West Berlin 


The Free Press (Independent): “With a 
nonnuclear stick costing $3.25 billion, Presi- 
dent Kennedy has now drawn a line around 
West Berlin. In his speech to the American 
people Thursday night, he did not dare 
Khrushchev to cross the line, but he made 
clear our intentions that it will not be 
crossed." 

Indianapolis 


Language Russia Understands 


The News (Independent) : “President Ken- 
nedy has spoken in the language that Russia 
understands: force. America has been wait- 
ing for that kind of talk from the White 
House, realizing at long last, perhaps, that 
it’s Just as important to be respected as to 
be liked.“ 1 

Milwaukee 
Peace and Freedom 


The Journal (Independent): “There was 
no provocation in the President's word. 
There is no provocation in his program. The 
two words that stand out again and again are 
“peace and freedom.” They are words that 
have always rallied Americans and will rally 
them now.” 

Columbus 
Propagandizing Deplored 

The Dispatch (Independent): The speech 
was an announcement to the world of the 
determination of the United States to meet 
the Berlin crisis and similar situations. We 
regret it as unfortunate that the President 
used that call as a springboard for propa- 
gandizing several controversial items in his 
domestic program now pending in Con- 
gress." 


Cleveland 
Deficit Could Mount 


The Press (Independent): The President's 
apparent conviction that expensive domestic 
programs need not be affected seems out of 
keeping with the general spirit of his re- 
marks. The President's estimate of a $5 
billion deficlt this year may be optimistic, 
It could be billions more than that,” 
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St. Louis 
Sounded Like a President 
The Globe-Democrat (Independent): Nev- 
er has John F. Kennedy sounded more like 
a President. * * * Khrushchey will grossly 
misinterpret the decision of the President 
and the American people if he thinks there 
is not solid intent behind Kennedy's words.” 
Settlement Is Issue 
The Post-Dispatch (Independent): Reso- 
lute, temperate, and prudent * * * these were 
the things that stood out in President 
Kennedy’s address. * * * Is the Kennedy 
administration prepared to conduct an ex- 
haustive review of American policy, with a 
view to breaking out of the old patterns 
and seriously attempting a general European 
settlement? This is the real issue under- 
lying the issue of Berlin.” 
Chicago 
Conventional Weapons Stressed 
The Sun-Times (Independent): “If the 
United States shows willingness to fight 
conventional warfare in Europe to save 
Berlin, the Russians should be more willing 
to negotiate a working arrangement. This 
is apparently what President Kennedy has 
in mind in asking for support for greater 
spending, patricularly in the area of con- 
ventional warfare.” 
Spirit of Resignation 
The Daily News (Independent)! “Most 
of the measures he proposed—if not all— 
will be undertaken. Not in a spirit of 
hysteria, but of resignation. If this is the 
way it has to be, so be it. We don't like it, 
but we're ready.” 
SOUTHWEST 
Tulsa 
Risk of Fight Real 
The Tribune (Independent): “Mr. Khru- 
schchev has been acting as though he al- 
ready has us on the ropes and there is 
no further necessity for even making a 
pretense of negotiation. In such a case, Pres- 
ident Kennedy had only two choices: to 
watch America’s position decay to a point 
where it could no longer aid the cause of 
freedom, or stand and risk a fight. We are 
standing. The risk of a fight is real. But 
he said what all America has been waiting 
for him to say. 
Dallas 
Price of Liberty 
The Times Herald (Independent Demo- 
cratic); As Americans we applaud his cour- 
age and his frankness. As Americans, too, 
we will stand behind his decision. We will 
be caled upon to make sacrifices. These 
sacrifices can begin at once. That is the 
price of liberty.” 
MOUNTAIN STATES 
Denver 
Recognized Soviet Concern 
The Post (Independent): “The President 
went further than we had gone before to 
suggest a basis for negotiations with the 
Russians on the Berlin issue. He recog- 
nized the intensity of Soviet concern about 
the security of the Soviet position in East- 
ern Europe and he suggested that arrange- 
ments might be worked out to protect that 
security.” 
FAR WEST 
Los Angeles 
No Dramatic Surprises 
The Mirror (Republican) : “President Ken- 
nedy's careful detailed report to the Na- 
tion on the Berlin crisis and our defense 
needs did not contain any dramatic sur- 
prises. It was a clarification of what has 
been said many times and boils down to 
a clear warning to Russia that the United 
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States will not be forced out of Berlin by 
unilateral Soviet action in violation of our 
rights.“ 
San Francisco 
Avoided Provocation 


The News-Call Bulletin (Independent): 
“Unless Khrushchev is hellbent for war, 
President Kennedy gave him both room and 
cause to avoid it, in his speech last night. 
It was a quietly resolute speech, avoiding 
needless. provocation and alarm. We are 
with the President as he draws the line 
against Communist threats, with him as he 
moves to strengthen security.” 

Should Restrain Soviet 


The Examiner (Independent): “Our 
President presented the case for freedom 
gravely and forcefully last night to fellow 
Americans and the world, We think the 
President's speech was determined, reassur- 
ing, and should be a restraining influence 
On any impetuous act by Khrushchev.” 

Seattle 
Required by Circumstances 

The Times (Independent): “The message 
Was of a kind which any sensible responsi- 
ble chief of state would dread having to de- 
liver, Yet it was required under the cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Kennedy's was not 
Provocative, He widened the door for con- 
ciliation. 


Space, Our Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, once in 
& while those of us here in Congress 
receive an unusually interesting provoc- 
ative, and thoughtful expression of 
opinion from a constituent. 

Recently, a persuasive paper entitled 

Space, Our Destiny,” which was writ- 

by my constituent, Herbert R. 

, Of 8800 Boulevard East, North 

gen, N.J., was brought to my atten- 

tion. He urges that the United States 

80 all-out in the space race in order to 

ve our Nation a clear superiority over 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

Herbert Mann, the author of this pa- 
ber, graduated with honors in economics 
from Harvard in 1948 and for nearly 10 
years thereafter was engaged by var- 

Wall Street brokerage firms. 

ugh this experience, he obtained a 

Very broad view of the Nation’s econ- 

omy and problems.. For the last 2 

years he has been engaged in the ma- 

rine terminal and warehouse business 
in Edgewater, N.J. 

Because of the universal interest in 
thie struggle between the free world and 
the Communist world, I include, under 
Unanimous consent, his statement 

Space, Our Destiny” in the Appendix 
of the Recor: : 

Space, OUR ‘Destiny 

To say categorically that the future of the 

nited States and the remainder of the free 
8 lies in the successful conquest of space 
the United States and its allies, may 
ao to some as defeatism when it is actu- 
The ett to be positive and aggressive. 

means complete control over all of the 
Problems as well as the strategic benefits 
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space has to offer—very much like the fanci- 
ful pictures painted by the pens of Jules 
Vernes, H. G, Wells, and those unheralded 
writers of Buck Rogers, Flash Gordon, and 
others belonging to the child's world of fan- 
tasy. With every passing day the develop- 
ments In this field move those pictures away 
from make-believe and ever closer to grim 
reality. Most of us today take for granted 
trips to the moon and any place else in outer 
space—there is no longer a question of how 
or if, but only an anxious when. 

Now what does this accomplishment mean 
to the United States and the rest of its free 
world allies? It will furnish the answer to 
the perplexing problem of how can we sur- 
vive and overcome the continuous devastat- 
ing onslaughts of worldwide communism. 
This is a problem we have been facing for 
the past 16 years, and though we recognized 
it as such and have taken various steps to 
counteract its predatory tactics, we are forced 
to face the fact that we have been losing 
regularly and consistently to the Commu- 
nists during the 16 years past with no change 
of trend in sight. In fact, the immediate 
outlook is even gloomicr than ever before 
when one considers the Cuban situation with 
all of its ramifications. 

It is precisely the catastrophy in Cuba that 
spells out our inability to cope with the 
Communists to the extent that we can look 
forward only to eventual enslavement by 
them or a disastrous—and possibly an an- 
nihilating—war with them, For what bastion 
could have been more easily held; and if 
temporarily lost, regained than a small is- 
land 90 miles from our mainland. Especially, 
when this small island in the hands of our 
enemies poses a very serious problem to our 
security and that of our southern neigh- 
bors—and in fact, stands as a constant threat 
to our hemisphere’s solidarity. How could 
such a thing happen? Is not the Monroe 
Doctrine itself enough to give us the moral 
right to have reclaimed Cuba? Have not the 
Communists provided us with enough pre- 
cedents to have allowed us to storm Cuba 
and defend our actions by pointing out what 
they have done not only in their own back- 
yard but throughout their entire sphere of 
influence? Rumania was their prelude; we 
do not yet know where their finale will be. 

We do ourselves an injustice to place the 
blame on the recent Cuban flasco on the 
CIA or any single Government group. And, 
if we take solace by placing the responsibility 
on one group or one individual, shouldn't we 
then search further and deeper to find out 
who was responsible for allowing Fidel 
Castro, who was known by many to be a 
Communist, to have taken over in the first 
place? There were some in high places in 
our Government—not the upper echelon, but 
high enough to have their words heard—who 
knew Castro for what he was and 18. 

Yet our country heralded the savior of 
Cuba, the father of the new democracy of 
Cuba. And we continued to pay homage to 
its new Communist dictator for more than 
a year despite the fact that Immediately 
after gaining control of the country he 
burned all the history school books which 
were replaced by new ones painting the 
United States as an imperialistic colonizer 
which had enslaved Cuba instead of having 
freed her as the burned books said; he seized 
all the radio and television stations; the 
editor of the only non-Communist news- 
paper allowed to continue its publication was 
thrown into jail weekly for printing facts 
that were not partial to “Commissar” 
Castor; all of the barracks throughout Cuba 
had new men put in charge—all known 
Communists. Were these the acts of a man 
dedicated to lead his people up the path 
of freedom and democracy; was this the 
profile of the man who was following in the 
footsteps of José Martin; or was this, in 
truth, the blood-letter following in the 
shadow of Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin? 
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We ask ourselves why? How? We are told 
answers like: “It was the fault of the Su- 
gar Lobby”; or “There were too few H. V. 
Kaltenborns and too many Jack Paars"; or 
“It was the greed of the large corporations 
which did not want their interests in Cuba 
to be jeopardized”; or “There are Commu- 
nists In our State Department”; or “Simply 
that we were fooled and caught napping.” 
Some of these factors to some degree were 
contributory, and these weaknesses should 
be corrected. For instance; although the 
Constitution guarantees us freedom of 
speech, it does not give us the right to stand 
in the middle of a crowded theater and yell 
“Fire”. Nor should an entertainer with a 
large listening audience become a self- 
styled expert on foreign affairs and speak 
authoritatively about a subject of which he 
is ignorant, for by the sheer weight of his 
popularity his words become almost gospel 
and public opinion is formed erroneously 
and sometimes even dangerouely, But all of 
the reasons stated above serve only to beg 
the question. As valid as some or all might 
be, they still fall short of answering the 
question. At this point, we might ask an- 
other question—what happened to China? 
Certainly we were well informed on the sit- 
uation in China. Yet we virtually handed 
it over to the Communists. Laos has ap- 
parently been lost for the same reason. And 
the chances of South Vietnam and Thal- 
land eventually going the same way are ex- 
cellent—and very likely without even fir- 
ing a shot, 

The answer is suggested by the army coup 
in South Korea; by the Castro victory in 
Cuba; it is spelled out in the Congo; the 
problem has been pointed up so many times 
and in so many places that we should have 
recognized it long ago, and, having acknowl- 
edged it, we would be in a position to over- 
come it. But it is so simple, so very funda- 
mental, that it becomes brilliantly subtle 
and escapes our reason. And at first blush 
most will scoff at the mere suggestion. 
However, time is short and we must 
reckon with our problem in its true form, 
or else we must resign ourselves to a horren- 
dous inevitable. The answer? We are 
Americans—Americans of the United States 
of America, For us the task of coping with 
the cold war tactics of the Communists un- 
der present worldwide conditions and under 
the rules imposed by the Communists Is vir- 
tually impossible. 


We must not lose heart, but rather gain 
strength from the knowledge that we are 
embarked on a wrong course so that we can 
correct it soon enough to turn the tide of 
battle. And here we must give proper credit 
to the Communists who have placed us in a 
position where we are forced to fight on a 
battleground of their choosing at their con- 
venience and using their weapons. But 
while they use heavy gage shotguns, we 
feel compelled to use only BB guns. And 
it is the very fact—of being Americans— 
that the Communists understand to the ex- 
tent that they make our great strength work 
against us. For how else, but by causing us 
to trip over our own resources, could they 
have made such gains with no sign of abate- 
ment? Certainly their message to the 
world, and more specifically the underde- 
veloped countries, is not better than ours; 
nor is it told so well either with words or 
with actions. Yet, they continue to gobble 
up country after country, and even convert 
infant democracies into their orbit. 

The Communists have a weapon which we 
can never duplicate or even equal. It is 
part of their basic philosophy, and foreign 
and repugnant to ours; namely, the end 
justifies the means. This gives them the 
license and the rationale for their deceit, 
their barbarism, their abridgement of all 
civil liberties, ond their imperialism hidden 
behind the cloak of peoples republic. It 
provides them with the justification for in- 
filtrating countries that are otherwise con- 
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tent and making progress under democratic 
principles, and through subversion, fear, and 
murder to take over these countries through 
the facade of a peoples revolt. This permits 
them to retain control of the new conquest 
by blind obedience of their puppets who, 
for fear of their lives, must shackle them- 
selves and their people under the yoke of 
their Moscow bosses. Once the ‘iron mask” 
is fastened securely to the heads of these 
countries, all promises of a better and 
bountiful life are forgotten and the people 
resume the drudgeries they lived with for 
centuries before; or in the case of more ad- 
vanced societies, the people continue living 
under more or less the same conditions as 
before their emancipation—but in all cases 
one important condition has changed. They 
have lost their civil liberties, their right to 
object or complain, the right to have a voice 
in their government, the opportunity to 
worship according to their convictions—all 
the rights which Americans cherish and covet 
at the risk of their lives, and which, at the 
same time, most take for granted. 

This abridgement or denial of human 
rights and the dignity of man is the very 
weapon which makes the Communists’ con- 
quests possible, and which we cannot either 
endorse or develop as a useful weapon in 
the battle for spheres of influence or the 
world political power struggle which has been 
going on for the past 16 years. There is 
good reason for this American “weakness.” 
It is part of the heritage and development of 
350 years of careful and not-all-the-time 
gentle . The first English settlers 
brought with them the rights of the governed 
as described in the Magna Carta and the 
British common law which became incor- 
porated in our own set of laws. These immi- 
grants and others who came later risked 
their lives to fight for a principle which they 
valued—the right to be personally repre- 
sented by men of their choice in the legisla- 
ture that passed laws affecting them, their 
rights and freedoms. The American Revo- 
lution did not start as a secession movement 
by the Colonies; that developed later. The 
revolt started as an objection to being taxed 
without being represented in the body levy- 
ing the taxes, and to having certain freedoms 
taken away. It was only after the British 
rulers answered the complaints with punish- 
ment by gunfire that the Colonists felt they 
had been deserted by their sovereign, and so 
decided that he did not deserve their obe- 
dience or subjectivity. Americans, there- 
fore, have had the idea of civil liberties and 
the dignity of man—and democratic govern- 
ment—ever since they first settled this coun- 
try; they fought to preserve these freedoms 
and died defending them. Throughout 
this country's history defense of the Consti- 
tution which guarantees Americans’ per- 
sonal liberties has been steadfastly waged. 
But we must remember that from the very 
beginning the first settlers arriving from 
England were inculcated with basic prin- 
ciples of democratic government and they 
were relatively well educated. 

On the other hand, the people of the un- 
derdeveloped and backward countries, which 
are the current prizes of today's cold war, 
did not even know there was such a word or 
an idea as democracy until very recently. 
They have not been conscious of civil liber- 
ties and personal freedoms as such—their 
main concern has been to win the battle of 
survival in the best way their primitive 
methods provide. Being relatively unedu- 
cated they have no basis to comprehend the 
ideological gobbledygook of American democ- 
racy or of democratic communism, or of 
anything much other than what cures their 
hunger, thirst, pain, and keeps them cov- 
ered from the elements. They have always 
been under one form of despotic rule or 
another and have little or no appreciation 
for Americanism except the dollars or goods 
the dollars buy for them. As far as fighting 
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for an ideal or principle, if it means op- 
posing their brothers or countrymen, and 
risking their lives, they have no heart or 
incentive; and this is where the weakness of 
our cold war tactics lies. 

We want to see the underdeveloped coun- 
tries become developed; we want the peoples 
of the world to have a standard of living as 
high as possible; to wipe out famine, pesti- 
lence, and other scourges that have harassed 
man. We want these things won through 
democratic governments friendly to us and 
the rest of the free world. The present cold 
war involves this quest to win as much 
of the word’s population as either of the two 
different ideologies can. The United States 
has waged this cold war with dollars and 
with its gift of democracy and all of its 
blessings. But even if we enter a virgin 
territory by infiltration, and set up our own 
puppets to run the country. we are not 
secure and the friendly heads of state are 
not secure because we hold their loyalty 
with dollars and advisers; we do not force 
obedience, as do the Communists, hence 
these countries are fertile ground for even- 
tual conquest by them. If we treated these 
people in a way necessary to guarantee their 
continued loyalty to us, they would, in the 
first place, no longer be free democracies, 
and in the second place, we would be 
branded by the Communists as the imperial- 
ists that we would be. This would detract 
from our chief message to the world and it 
would be a course of action which our own 
people would neither endorse or subscribe 
to. Even when we support an existing local 
despot, who may or may not be benevolent, 
for a temporay period until his country can 
be democratized, he is constantly vulnerable 
to the pressures of communism disguised as 
a peoples“ revolt,” and eventually falls prey 
to them. 

We have been trying to sell, even to force, 
democracy wherever we can. And we have 
been unsuccessful. American democracy is 
for Americans for the most part, and in 
only very few other nations can its ideals 
be made to work. For that matter, scarce 
are the places where the ideas we preach 
are sought or actually welcomed. And al- 
most no place are these ideals valued 
enough for people to give their lives defend- 
ing them, All we have accomplished so far 
is to spend an unbelievable amount of our 
taxpayers’ money and in many cases create 
Fascist rulers who wait anxiously for 
their U.S. weekly paychecks. This feeds 
fuel to the fires raised by the Communists 
in their attacks on capitalistic imperialists. 
So does the fact that here in our own good 
country 98 years after the Emancipation 
Proclamation and 93 years after the 14th 
amendment we still have problems of seg- 
regation and civil rights. This should also 
make us realize the futility of democratizing 
people who are not prepared when we, who 
are prepared, and have had such vast ex- 
perience at making it work, still are short 
of the goal of perfection in our democratic 
processes. This proposition should be as 
acceptable to those who press for civil rights 
legislation as to those who oppose it. 

Now then, with the realization that we 
have not and cannot beat the Communists 
at their game, we are obliged to reconsider 
the situation in order to determine on what 
basis we can emerge victoriously in this war 
of survival—which is actually a battle for 
supremacy. Caesar had his phalanx; Hanni- 
bal, his elephants; Genghis Khan, his 
cavalry; Napoleon, his tactics of divide and 
conquer; Great Britain had her fleet; Hitler, 
his panzer units and air force; the United 
States, up until recently, had more and bet- 
ter of everything, backed by a fierce devotion 
to defend its ideals. Every nation’s hour of 
greatness all through history has owed its 
success to a tactically superior weapon or 
modus operandi. This should suggest a new 
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path to embark on in our war against the 
Communists. If we could gain on and pull 
far ahead of the Russians in the conquest 
of space, we would have provided ourselves 
and the free world with the weapon or 
modus operandi which we need to overcome 
the Russian tide. This attainment would 
include manned space travel throughout 
the universe, as well as space stations with 
the power or ability to inflict a mortal blow 
to a country misbehaving. A few years ago 
this concept of man’s accomplishment was 
considered sheer fantasy. However, with 
the almost incredible developments of re- 
cent years, it is almost within grasp. 

The proposition that we surpass the Rus- 
sians' space progress stems from the belief 
that we have the ability to outstrip anyone 
technologically if we but put our minds 
to It. 

Comedians evoke laughter with their com- 
ments that the Russians are winning the 
space race because their German scientists 
are better than ours, and many have as- 
cribed the Russians’ great progress in the 
field of science to their use of German scien- 
tists they took as prisoners during the clos- 
ing days of World War II. In answer to this 
argument, we need only to remember the 
“Manhattan project” which was started early 
in that war. The Germans were supposed 
to have the jump on us in developing an 
atomic bomb, but we somehow managed to 
overcome their lead and became the first to 
have this awesome weapon of destruction. 
In the hands of the Germans it likely would 
have defeated us. We accomplished this 
feat and overcame our handicap because we 
knew we must. The Manhattan project was 
given the highest priority; redtape and other 
obstacles were cast aside; the members of 
the project, relieved of all insignificant prob- 
lems, had only to concentrate on one thing 
make the bomb before the Germans do. And 
they did. 

It is with the firm conviction that we must 
change our course of action against com- 
munism, and that this will have to take the 
form of developing a tactical superiority 5° 
that our words and persuasions will have 
teeth throughout the world, coupled with 
the strong belief that we have the ability 
to gain such an accomplishment, the un- 
conditional conquest of space, that we must 
consider establishing the necessary climate 
to make its achievent possible. This will 
involve creating the same conditions under 
which the atom bomb was developed: un- 
stinting cooperation by all the technically 
trained experts in this field—American or 
those of any other ally; unconditional labor 
peace without any prejudice to labor; toP 
priorities for all required materials and 
mechanisms; and complete withdrawal of 
this project from the political field with far 
greater secrecy about our successes. If we 
succeed here—and there is every belief that 
we can and will—we will have created the 
big stick which we can carry as we speak 
softly and firmly. For only by such con- 
duct can we succeed in the present cold war 
struggle and deliver the benefits of our free 
society to the less fortunate peoples of the 
world. 


A Challenge in Latin America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 
Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec 
orD, I include the following significa? 
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talk on a most timely topic by Luis 
Ferré, of Puerto Rico. This outstanding 
industrialist, humanitarian, statesman, 
and public figure, speaking before the 
Young Republican national convention 
in Minneapolis, July 11, 1961, called for 
a new crusade of action to forge hemi- 
spheric links of friendship: 

Mr. Moderator, Mr. Trevisan, ladies and 
gentlemen, we are facing up to a crisis in 
the Western Hemisphere which has been 
much too long ignored by most Americans. 
While we worried about the Communist on- 
Slaught in Asia and Europe, we did not heed 
the symptoms of discontent in South Amer- 
ica, taking our neighbors’ loyalty to the 
democratic way of life for granted. No part 
Of the world struggle is now more dangerous 
to the United States than that presently 
flaring up across Latin America, 

Fidel Castro has set the spark. And, as a 
Consequence of the inept handling of the 
landing operations at the Bay of Pigs, it may 
well be that the Cuban dictator will figure 
in the struggle for the Western Hemisphere 
for years to come. 

But if Fidel Castro had never existed, the 
threat we are facing would still exist. Its 
basic ingredients are not specific personali- 
ties, but the appeal that any revolutionary 
Political creed, with its promises to destroy 
entrenched privilege, offers to people who 
have been submerged in poverty, frustrated 
in every attempt to improve their lot. De- 
Mocracy cannot survive where social injus- 

is rampant. 

While the United States and Canada have 
again and made new gains in wealth, 
and better, healthier living for the people 
Many millions of those who share this hem- 
‘sphere with us have sunk lower and lower 
OF stood still at the edge of misery and inse- 
curity. For them the postwar era has not 

ught a new or better life. Actually, it 
has put 20th-century living more out of 
Teach than ever. 
Under conditions like these, entrenched 
ote have too frequently sought to pro- 
t their privileges by condoning corruption 
even entering in unholy alliances with 
tary or rightwing dictators to keep the 
trodden down, 
sort of political system is not only 
undemocratic and immoral; it no longer 
meee The pressure mounts, the explosion 
müntadig comes. The result is that com- 
als is now entrenched in Cuba, strad- 
— Stead vital communications lines to the 


ane. help you grasp this situation, let me 
just a few statistics; they will give a 
tinct feeling of why communism is pick- 
z up momentum in this hemisphere. 

verage per capita income in Latin 
er is $289. The population is growing 
ently, It has doubled in the last 40 years 
Uni Ta now slightly exceeding that of the 
explosi States. Moreover, this population 
Year on is expected to triple again by the 
8 Even so, pathetically inadequate 
ina faulty—or totally absent—sanitation, 
Rendered ent medical services have en- 
1d & public health situation that 
me disturb us right down to the marrow. 
Culture s, the U.S, Department of Agri- 
B reports that infant mortality for 
thers a 1955 was 162 per thousand and 
Dare Mexico was 27.8 per thousand. Com- 
United 8 with 1.1 per thousand here in the 
be an tates. In the nomic field, it will 
rates oe for you know, that interest 
ix Brazil can be as high as 25 percent; 
How ae a Argentina up to 20 percent. 
economy flourish with such fi- 

wre a burden? 4 
great credit of our country and as 
in’, More proof of the high place he will have 
ina story, President Eisenhower last year 
ugurated a new economic and social pro- 
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gram for Latin America, It was designed to 
meet these vital needs. The fact is that 
there is a competition in every underde- 
veloped country between investment in the 
basic economy (it will in the long run bring 
greater prosperity to the recipient country) 
and in projects to alleviate the condition of 
the people. Russia faced a similar conflict 
30 years ago and met it by starving several 
million peasants, and then, by stocking up 
the Siberian slave labor camps to a degree 
never known even in the worst czarist times. 

The Eisenhower approach to Latin Amer- 
ica refuses to submit to that sort of a 
choice, Unlike the Communists, the Eisen- 
hower plan does not rank people as less 
important than machines, Thus, an initial 
appropriation of 6500 million has been made 
for a series of Latin American aid projects 
that will prove to be of direct help to the 
mass of the Latin American people—hos- 
pitals, schools, low-cost housing construc- 
tion, etc. 

The new awareness of Latin America is 
dangerously belated, but still very welcome. 
Many Latin Americans have been resentful 
that American aid—by the many billions— 
poured into Western Europe during the 
the decade after the war, while Latin 
America was virtually ignored. To this must 
be added the undeniable fact that while 
Latin America was a significant raw ma- 
terial source for the United States during 
World War II, the money thus earned fre- 
quently could only be spent by the Latin 
Americans after that war ended at much 
inflated American prices for industrial 
products. This situation was worsened by 
the fact that because of our involvement in 
Europe and Asia, we had no time to look 
after our relations with South America, 
and we took the line of least resistance 
acquiescing to deal with dictatorial govern- 
ments on an equal basis with democratic 
ones. We seemed to be willing to tolerate 
the continuation of the old order in Latin 
America, but bound and determined to 
build a new order in Western Europe. One 
ean certainly appreciate the skeptical at- 
titudes our hemispheric neighbors took of 
our occasional professments of “America be- 
ing the land of the free with equality of 
opportunity for all.” 

But no one in this hemisphere believes 
the neglect of the early 1950's can continue. 
President Eisenhower's social aid program 
is one indication that our eyes have been 
opened to realities. Fidel Castro's rise is 
solid proof that it cannot. And the new ad- 
ministration rose to the occasion with elo- 
quent words in the alliance-for-progress con- 
cept, although” it all remains to be seen if 
action will be as persuasive as words. 

We cannot permit the situation to dete- 
riorate further by our inability to understand 
properly and constructively the hopes and 
aspirations of the Latin Americans, The 
attempt to draw Canada into helping us 
develop Latin America or joining the OAS 
for positive action against Communist 
threats has been futile ro far. The Ken- 
nedy administration apparently has not been 
well oriented up to now, as can be gained 
from the fact that when the able Foreign 
Service Veteran Robert F. Woodward was 
named Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, he was, reportedly, the 
22d candidate for the job. The previous 21 
just felt incapable to pursue a successful 
Latin American policy under the present 
policies of the men advising the Kennedy 
administration on Latin American problems. 
Ambassador Moscoso's recent remarks as to 
tre attitudes of some of the men in the 
State Department is a case in point. 

It is nearly ridiculous, if not criminal, to 
think that we, the United States, should 
contribute to create a chaotic power vacuum 
in Latin America. Understanding, a help- 
ing hand to accomplish a shift to free insti- 
tutions of government, and correction of 
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social inequities, yes—uncontrolled ferment, 
n 


0. 

The intellectuals and young people of 
Latin America, if approached properly, with 
respect and understanding of the ingrained 
virtues of Latin culture on a par with Anglo- 
Saxon culture, will respond to guidance and 
constructive help. But not with disregard 
of the excellent principles that made the 
United States great. Inferiority complexes 
to Latin Americans means weakness. Ours 
is a nation whose prosperity has been built 
on the free incentive system within a free 
society. That is the concept we must stead- 
fastly proclaim in contrast to the system of 
slave labor imposed by Communist tyranny. 

The failure of the Bay of Pigs will plague 
us for decades to come. We can only hope 
and pray that the lesson was learned and 
the approaches will be more intelligent and 
appropriate in the future. 

I know that our Government must help 
save freedom's chance in Latin America. If 
it is lost—just as President Monroe fore- 
saw—the future of freedom in the United 
States would be in balance. 

What can we do, then, you may ask, with 
intelligence and determination? As the 
first imperative, we must not any longer ac- 
cept the defeatist notion that democratic 
instiutions cannot be adapted for use by 
all peoples, That simply is not true. They 
have worked in the Philippines. They have 
worked in Japan. They are working in 
India. 

Puerto Rico is another example. A vigor- 
ously democratic society has grown from the 
soll of what was once a semifeudalistic 
system. As a necessary corollary, the Amer- 
ican democratic industrial system has come 
to Puerto Rico, too. As a result, average 
per capita income is very swiftly approach- 
ing that of the poorest state, and is today 
amongst if not the highest in Latin America. 

The Puerto Rican achievement has inspired 
many Latin Americans to a new appreciation 
of the American system. They know we have 
no qualities they do not have in equal meas- 
ure since we both have a common racial 
origin. We have simply had the advantage 
that we have been able to practice peacefully 
the democratic way to solve our economic 
problems guided by the United States, They 
feel, that given similar cooperation, they 
can do just as well what we have done. 


Yet, I must add in passing that they see 
us living as second-class citizens, because we 
have not become a State of the Union. 
Every Puerto Rican youth finds that his op- 
portunity of being drafted into the U.S. Army 
is unexcelled. But he never has a chance to 
vote for the President of the United States. 
If Puerto Rico becomes the 51st State of 
the Union—a move endorsed by the Republi- 
can platform of 1960—Latin America will be 
electrified. There will be positive proof that 
the United States and the democratic sys- 
tem have the flexibility to embrace Puerto 
Ricans of Latin background just as it has 
Minnesotans of Scandinavian and Germanic 


origin. No heavier blow could be given to 
the idea that Americans are racially 
prejudiced. 


Championing representative government 
as workable and desirable for the entirety 
of Latin America needs more than the en- 
thusiasm natural to a freeman, however. 
We must be specific and pragmatic, in the 
great American tradition. Accordingly, I 
recently advanced a detailed working pro- 
gram which, I am happy to report, has been 
widely noted, including amongst Members 
of the U.S. Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives, as well as the diplomatic corps 
from the Latin American nations in 
Washington, 

As a first step I urge that we combine with 
all our fellow members of the tion 
of American States and establish a Pan 
American Code. 
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The cornerstone upon which such a code 
should be founded would be a prohibition 
against the creation of any government in 
our hemisphere that is not some form of 
representative democracy. Instead of the 
unilateral Monroe doctrine, we would sub- 
scribe to the Pan-American democratic doc- 
trine. A basic requirement, therefore, would 
be regular and absolutely free elections. 
Possibly, the code would go as far as lay- 
ing down some formula under which the 
OAS would supervise such elections. 

Indispensably, the code would also com- 
mit the nations to economic progress for all 
classes. Necessary steps would include: 

1. A common market, in which tariffs and 
other trade barriers are gradually reduced as 
wages are increased. 

2. A Pan American Loan Fund to finance 
economic development (a great part of the 
capital would, of course, come from the 
United States, and we should insist upon 
the same sort of self-help system among 
recipients that crowned the success of the 
Marshall plan). This would help to make 
private capital available and reduce pro- 
hibitive interest rates. 

3. Regional minimum wages, to be at- 
tained within a fixed period of time, say 10 
years. This phase of the code program 
should be supervised by regional boards that 
would review the minimum standards peri- 
odically and raise them in line with the 
gains scored in productivity (which should 
be considerable thanks to the adoption of 
better production techniques and the eco- 
nomic stimulation of the Common Market). 

4. A minimum standard of social protec- 
tion, establishing the rights of unionization 
and collective bargaining; workman's com- 
pensation; maximum hours of work per 
week and per day; the employee's right to 
regular vacations with pay; unemployment 
insurance; social security and all other basic 
social benefits. 

5. The encouragement of private invest- 
ment (the U.S. Government should help in 
this by guaranteeing private investments 
by U.S. entrepreneurs against unlawful and 
willful expropriation or blocking of cur- 
rency, provided these investors are willing to 
permit local participation in their Latin 
American ventures equaling at least 40 per- 
cent of total capital). 

6. Special tax treatment by host countries 
(and by the United States) on profits re- 
turned to the United States where the entre- 
preneur has assumed leadership in the pay- 
ment of higher wages and broader fringe 
benefits. 

7. A progressive income tax—the founda- 
tion of an equitable tax policy—to be estab- 
lished in all countries. The code would pre- 
scribe minimum standards. 

8. Standards on public education, sanita- 
tion and health, norms to be determined 
in terms of minimum percentages of na- 
tional budgets to be appropriated to these 


purposes. 

9. An FHA system for all those acceding to 
the code in order to spur homebuilding 
throughout the hemisphere. 

10. Pan American Cultural Centers for the 
various nations, to be financed from a com- 
mon fund, with the objective of stimulating 
the exchange of students throughout the 
Americas. 

This is a practical plan. It would work. 
And, I am convinced, it can be attained. 
By it, we shall be able to strike a massive 
blow against poverty, tyranny, and prejudice. 

Our responsibilities in saving Latin Amer- 
ica are immediate and very heavy. I hope 
our party will take the lead in working with 
Latin America. I am not, please under- 
stand, asking for pious declarations. Over 
the years, vast amounts of money will be 
needed. Moreover, Republican Congressmen 
must be in the forefront in fighting any 
moves to unfairly restrict the importation 
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of goods from Latin America, despite pos- 
sible frictions in their own constituencies. 

But, of course, we cannot do it alone. 
Self-help is the real key to the problem. I 
think many Latin Americans have awakened 
to what Castro really represents during re- 
cent weeks. The most immediate need, 
however, is to mobilize the core of Latin 
America’s middle classes and those well- 
to-do people who have ready investment 
capital. 

Their past negligence has contributed to 
the conditions that are now breeding com- 
munism. They must awake. Capital must 
be put to productive purposes, invested at 
economic—not usurious—rates. There is 
not now any guarantee that the deluge will 
wait for a later generation. Those possess- 
ing the means to help must now join in 
creating something very much like the Pan 
American Code. Business as usual must be 
a thing of the past. Now we are all en- 
gaged in a crusade. The crusade for pros- 
perity with freedom. 

For that reason, I plan to make later on 
this year a 5-week tour of South America, 
visiting each of the 10 countries of that 
continent. I shall see many groups, study 
broadly and, hopefully, learn much. 

In addition, however, I shall meet with 
the propertied classes, asking them to join 
in the crusade. I know there is already an 
awareness among them as to the urgency of 
a change. The younger generation under- 
stands their duty to help bring it about. 
They understand, as I do, that capital in 
a democracy is not a privilege to be enjoyed 
selfishly. It carries with it social obligations. 
And they are anxious to do their duty. We 
must provide the opportunities and the tools 
for coordinated action. 

My arguments to them—and to you to- 
day—are based on the proposition that ei- 
ther the whole world will be free, or it will 
inevitably be wholly slave. We must go to 
work to preserve this hemisphere. 

And now, Mr. Moderator, I look forward 
to our discussion. 


Resolution of the Young Men’s Business 
Club of New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
herewith a resolution adopted on yester- 
day by the Young Men's Business Club 
of New Orleans. ; 

This resolution is self-explanatory. I 
commend it to the attention to all Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives and 
the Senate. I am certain that it ex- 
presses the feeling of all Americans, who 
are fed up with the tin-pot Communist 
puppet, Castro, in Cuba. 

The resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE MEMBERSHIP OF 
THE YouNG Men’s Business CLUB oF 
GREATER New ORLEANS IN GENERAL MEET- 
ING ASSEMBLED ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 
1961 
Whereas in the year 1776 the Thirteen 

Original American Colonies, the predecessors 

of our great United States of America, did, by 

their initiative, decide that they were being 
oppressed and suppressed of fundamental 

human liberties to an extent that they did, 

by their Declaration of Independence, set in- 

to motion, against almost insurmountable 
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odds, a war that resulted in their obtaining 
these coveted freedoms, and their status as 
an independent nation; and 

Whereas since that time, the history of 
this great Nation has been replete with many 
instances of an intense spirit of national 
pride and fierce love of freedom, perhaps 
best illustrated by Robert Goodloe Harper's 
statement, made at a dinner on June 18, 1798, 
of “Millions for Defense but Not One Cent 
for Tribute;" and 

Whereas with this keen appreciation of 
these sentiments, the United States of Amer- 
ica has come to be the most powerful, and, 
when the occasion demands it, the most 
fiercely competivtive nation in the world; 
and 

Whereas a tyrannical, communistic re- 
gime has been created and presently exists 
just a few short miles from our national 
boundaries, on the island of Cuba; a re- 
gime that not only threatens our national 
security, because of the nature of its govern- 
ment and the geographical proximity of its 
location, but also, because of its insolent 
and arrogant disregard for the conventional, 
internationally recognized rules of interna- 
tional law, particularly where the United 
States of America is concerned, threatens 
our status as a universally recognized world 
leader; and 

Whereas this ostentatious, obnoxious. at- 
titude has been most recently and most em- 
phatically illustrated by the act of piracy 
of July 24, 1961, at which time a Cuban 
Communist sympathizer commandeered at 
gun point an Eastern Airlines airplane, the 
private property of an American corporation, 
and forced said plane to deviate from its 
original U.S. destinations and reroute its 
flight to Havana, Cuba; and 

Whereas by the general silence, and more 
particularly, by the few uttered remarks 
that the communistic government of Dicta- 
tor Fidel Castro has uttered on the subject, 
it is to be clearly concluded that said act of 
outright piracy received at least the tacit 
consent, and most probably the outright 
sponsorship, of his regime; and 

Whereas although the United States of 
America has always been a Nation dedi- 
cated to the preservation of peace with jus- 
tice but has never, and will never, subscribe 
to the theory of peace at any price, which 
acquiescence to this act of condoned piracy 
would necessarily embrace: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Young Men's Business 
Club of Greater New Orleans go on record 
as urging President John F. Kennedy to take 
most immediate and positive steps to de- 
mand immediate return of the captured 
Eastern Air Lines airplane in question; and 
that in lleu of its return within 72 hours 
from the time of his formal demands, he be 
urged to take whatever forceful he 
may deem necessary, up to and including 
mobilization of U.S. troops and invasion of 
Cuba, if necessary, to accomplish this ob- 
jective. x 


One Dentist Who Does Not Agree With 
the American Dental Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks 
ago I received a letter, dáted June 27, 
from Dr.-Emil Eichel, one of my consti- 
tuents. Dr. Eichel is a prominent dentist 
whose letter expressed a refreshing point 
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of view in regard to the question of med- 
ical and dental assistance for elderly 
persons through the social security pro- 
gram. He takes direct issue with the 
American Dental Association in this re- 
gard and make a cogent case for this 
much needed legislation. I requested 
and received permission from Dr. Eichel 
to insert his thoughtful letter in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, and I do so 
here under leave to extend my remarks. 
New York, N.Y., June 27, 1961. 

Hon. Wurm F. RYAN, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have been advised In a bulletin 
issued by the American Dental Association to 
write to my representative, stating my stand 
on H.R. 4222 on which hearings are to be held 
in mid-July. I sincerely trust my views 
coincide with yours and I am almost sure, 
they do, judging by the many constructive 
stands you have taken. I definitely do not 
agree with the American Dental Association 
and am wholeheartedly for the bill. 

I have given this question much thought 
and have based my conclusion on my many 
years of experience and knowledge of the 
average man, In my practice I treat the 
average man who works to make ends meet. 
I find there are many to whom dentistry is 
a luxury instead of the necessity it should 
be. When a man has to make a sacrifice 
to pay his bill, then dentistry is a luxury 
to him. The clamor that this country does 
not have enough dentists to go around is 
another fallacy since many dentists are idle 
because people cannot afford it. 

We must of necessity go back to 1932 when 
history tells us this country was in a social 
upheaval. This gave birth to the many 
social security laws which still prevail in 
spite, ot the fact that in the interim different 
political parties had been at the helm. His- 
tory also tells us that at that time a bill 
such as H.R. 4222 was awaiting the signature 
of F.D.R. but the strong hand of the Ameri- 
can Dental Association kept the weaker hand 
of F.D.R. from signing it. How long can 
these forces win out? People covered by 
social security live in dignity, which Webster 
defines as moral worth. One has only to 
visit places like Bellevue Hospital to see 
degradation, loss of moral worth, perhaps 
through no fault of the individual. We 
place a strong value on the country's pres- 
tige. Shall the dignity of the individual fall 
by the wayside. We despise dictatorships in 
any form be they demagogues like organized 
groups who gain their ends only by sub- 
jugating others. In this class are the power- 
ful lobbyists such as the American Medical 
Association and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. : 

This bill when passed, as passed it must be, 
will make the man and woman reaching the 
golden age of 65 feel that he had made his 
contribution toward his own security and 
can face his fellow man with dignity through 
any adversity that may strike him. 

It is a pleasure to receive your newsletters 
and your constiuents know they are ably 
represented. With kindest regards from Mrs. 
Eichel, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
EMIL EICHEL. 


Tax Equity for the Self-Employed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
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wish to include a very interesting and 
most understandable explanation of the 
provisions of H.R. 10, a bill which seeks 
to permit self-employed individuals con- 
sider tax-deferred retirement plans, by 
the author, the Honorable EUGENE J. 
Kock, of New York. 

Congressman Kerocu has fought per- 
sistently and courageously for this leg- 
islation for several years and the bill 
recently passed the House and is now 
awaiting action in the Senate. As 
spokesman for this legislation, his state- 
ment will be of particular interest to the 
members of the bar who have supported 
this legislation over the years. 

Tax EQUITY FOR THE SELF-EMPLOYED 


(Mr. KEOGH outlines the provisions of H.R. 
10, legislation to permit self-employed indi- 
viduals to participate in tax-deferred retire- 
ment plans. As principal sponsor of H.R. 10 
since 1951, Mr. Kron predicts the enactment 
of this legislation during the 87th Congress. 
The House passed the bill on June 5.) 

(By EUGENE J. KEOGH, Member of Congress, 
Ninth District, New York) 

For many years the self-employed groups, 
approximately 70 in number, have been the 
most vocal in bringing their plight to the 
attention of Congress, and the most persever- 
ing in seeking the enactment of remedial leg- 
islation that would provide them tax treat- 
ment for their retirement savings comparable 
to that now accorded to employees covered 
by employer-financed pension plans. 

While a number of the small business, 
farm, and professional organizations have 
been diligently working in this area, the legal 
profession, as might be expected, has taken 
the initiative in formulating proposals for 
equality of treatment. 

To the best of my knowledge, the first 
organized effort looking to the formulation 
of remedial legislation occurred in 1945, when 
a group of New York lawyers met and inau- 
gurated discussion on ways and means of 
providing a restricted retirement program, 
not only for themselves and other self- 
employed individuals, but for all the 30 mil- 
lion to 40 million employees who were not 
covered by any voluntary employer- employee 
pension-benefit plan. It was hoped that this 
could be accomplished by amending section 
165 of the 1939 Internal Revenue Code so as 
to permit self-employed persons to be treated 
as their own employees for the purposes of 
any employee pension plan set up by them. 
Unfortunately, it was found that such a pro- 
gram could not qualify under the Treasury 
Department's ruling. 

On March 25, 1950, the board of governors 
of the American Bar Association appointed a 
special committee on retirement benefits to 
give further consideration to the general 
problem. The chairman of this committee 
was George Roberts, a distinguished New 
York lawyer, long active in American and 
New York Bar circles. Shortly thereafter, a 
similar committee was named by the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of New York, 
with Roswell Magill as its chairman. Among 
the most active, then and now, is Leslie 
Rapp, of New York, the present chairman of 
the American Bar Association's advisory com- 
mittee to the committee on retirement bene- 
fits. 

Several months after the formation of 
these committees, it was decided that a bill 
should be drafted for introduction and, in 
the summer of 1951, a form of bill was finally 
agreed upon by the several bar association 
committees. The late Congressman Dan 
Reed, Republican of New York, and I agreed 
to sponsor the measure in Congress on a 
bl n basis. It was introduced on June 
7, 1951, during the first session of the 82d 
Congress, 

The final step, and a most significant one 
in the development of this legislation, oc- 
curred in 1956 when the newly elected Pres- 
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ident of the American Bar Association, David 
F. Maxwell, of Philadelphia, included the 
enactment of the Keogh-Jenkins bill as one 
of the principal goals to be achieved during 
his administration, Early in the following 
year, the American Bar Association arranged 
the formation of the American Thrift As- 
sembly of 10 million self-employed, com- 
posed of the leading self-employed associa- 
tions supporting the bill. 

The chairman of the American Thrift As- 
sembly, F. Joseph (Jiggs) Donohue, of Wash- 
ington, D.C., serves in a dual capacity, since 
he is also the chairman of the special com- 
mittee on retirement benefits of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association. The counsel for the 
assembly is Ralph E. Becker, of Washington. 
Under the leadership of these men, immeas- 
urable progress had been made and in such 
& way as to gain the respect of proponents 
and opponents alike. 

H.R. 10, I believe, is an example of how a 
good idea can be translated into legislation 
and, I hope, enacted into law in the near 
future, 

Your president and my good friend, Whit- 
ney North Seymour, has done a remarkable 
job in bringing this legislation to the atten- 
tion of members of the bar wherever he has 
had occasion to address them. In this re- 
spect, I should also like to commend the di- 
rector of the Washington office of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association on the very able service 
which he is rendering. Because of the good 
work done by these gentlemen and the 
American Thrift Assembly, it will not be 
necessary for me to dwell at any great length 
on the legislative background of H.R. 10. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE BILL TO THE SELF- 

EMPLOYED 


The importance of the bill to the self-em- 
ployed can best be explained by the follow- 
ing illustration which shows clearly the rec- 
ognized inequity in the present tax law. 

Let's take, for example, an individual— 
a lawyer—who works for a corporation which 
pays him $10,000 a year as salary and puts 
an additional $1,000 in a retirement fund 
for him each year. Our attorney is not 
taxed on the $11,000 yearly compensation 
because the law allows him to postpone the 
payment of taxes on the $1,000 contributed 
to his retirement fund by his employer until 
he actually receives the income in later 
years. Also, the interest earned on this 
money would not be taxed currently. After 
30 years, assuming a 4-percent compound 
interest rate, the retirement fund for this 
employee would total $58,300. 

Suppose the same attorney chose to op- 
erate as a self-employed individual. He 
earned $11,000 and wished to set aside $1,000 
less taxes, each year for retirement. He 
would have accumulated $36,900 after 30 
years, assuming the same 4-percent com- 
pound interest rate. This is because after 
paying taxes on the $1,000 he would have 
$740 left to set aside for retirement—and the 
interest on the fund would also be taxed. 

The difference, which amounts to $21,400, 
is a heavy price for him to pay in order to 
maintain the individualism which is so char- 
acteristic of the self-employed and this great 
democracy of ours. The difference, or the 
loss of $21,400, is more significant when 
millions of self-employed persons reach age 
65, or retire. 

The practical effect of this inequity is to 
make it extremely difficult for the self-em- 
ployed person, at any level of income, to set 
aside adequate amounts for later-year ben- 
efits. 

According to a fairly recent survey made 
by the Bank of New York, among 20,000 law- 
yers, physicians and dentists, 70 percent of 
the respondents had no planned retirement 
program of any kind, I am confident that 
a similar survey of many of the other self- 
employed groups in this country, for in- 
stance the farmers, would disclose that an 
even higher percentage of them do not have 
a planned retirement program. 
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The newest version of H.R. 10 embraces a 
somewhat different approach from that in- 
troduced in prior Congresses. Instead of al- 
lowing the self-employed a limited tax de- 
duction for amounts voluntarily set aside 
for their retirement, either in restricted 
trusts or Insurance or annuity policies, the 
present H.R. 10 adopts the general form of 
the Senate Finance Committee bill of the 
86th Congress which would have brought 
self-employed persons under existing legisla- 
tion relating to nondiscriminatory, tax-fav- 
ored private retirement plans by allowing 
them to be treated as their own employers 
and employees. 

The new H.R. 10 makes a number of im- 

t changes in the Senate draft; (a) It 
eliminates all proposed restrictions on cor- 
porate pension plans covering so-called own- 
er-employees; (b) it does not require a self- 
employed person to include his employees 
under the plan unless they are more than 
three in number (excluding part-time or 
seasonal employees; (c) it modifies the se- 
vere limitations of the Senate bill on the 
amount of contributions which can be made 
on behalf of owner-employees (1.e., sole pro- 
prietors and partners having more than a 
10-percent interest in the business); and 
(d) it bases the self-employed individual's 
contribution on the amount of his self-em- 
ployment earnings rather than on his earned 
income from the business. 

Other features of the pending H.R. 10 in- 
clude the following: 

1. When there are more than three em- 
ployees and the plan covers any owner-em- 
ployee, the employee's rights must be non- 
forfeitable for the plan to qualify. 

2. There is no stepped-up contribution 
for persons over age 50 and no lifetime limit 
on contributions. 

3. Generally, contributions on behalf of 
the owner-employees may not exceed $2,500 
or 10 percent of self-employment earnings, 
whichever is less. However, if there are more 
than three employees and the plan covers 
owner-employees as well as others, the basic 
contribution may be exceeded, so long as the 
same ratio of contributions to compensation 
applies to all persons under the plan on a 
nondiscriminatory basis. 

4. Partners having no more than a 10-per- 
cent interest in the business are in general 
affected by the same rules as true employes. 

5. The plan cannot have a waiting period 
for employee coverage of more than 3 
years (instead of 5 years as under qualified 
pension plans generally). 

6. No benefits can be paid to an owner- 
employee under the plan before he reaches 
the age of 5914 years, except in case of dis- 
ability, and must commence not later than 
age 701%. 

7. Retirement benefits payable to a self- 
employed person will be taxed as 
income as and when received, except that 
(a) in lieu of capital gain treatment, lump 
sum payments after age 59'4 (and after at 
Teast 5 years coverage) or on death or dis- 
ability shall not be subject to tax greater 
than five times the increase in tax resulting 
from the Inclusion in gross income of one- 
fifth of the distribution and (b) distribu- 
tions of $2,500 or more prior to age 5914 
shall be taxed at not less than 110 percent of 
the liability which would have resulted had 
the distribution been spread over the tax- 
able year and the 4 prior years. 

8. Retirement funds can be invested with 
a bank as trustee or used to purchase retire- 
ment annuities from an insurance com- 
pany. Altprnatively, the bill permits the 
plan to provide for custodial accounts to be 
set up with a bank if the investment of the 
contributions and earnings is made solely in 
regulated investment company stock and also 
allows the employer to purchase and dis- 
tribute to his employees a special form of 
nontransferable U.S. bonds redeemable after 
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age 59%4 or disability and providing for the 
payment of interest only upon redemption. 
Investment can also be made in face-amount 
certificates. 

PROFESSIONAL MEN MAY FORSAKE PRIVATE 

PRACTICE 

I believe that unless something is done to 
make self-employment as attractive as em- 
ployee status, there is a real danger that 
many professional men will bypass the pri- 
vate practice of their profession. My views 
on this subject were confirmed time and time 
again during the congressional hearings by 
representatives of some of the largest self- 
employed associations in the country. Per- 
sonnel directors, whose primary function 18 
to Interview college and university seniors, 
have told me that in a great many cases the 
first question asked by the students related 


.to the retirement program, future security, 


etc. 

The president of one of America’s giant 
corporations, reporting at an annual meet- 
ing, observed: The imposing list of benefits 
I cited does not adequately express the high 
level of benefits your company's employees 
enjoy. The value of our benefits is illus- 
trated by the fact that a self-employed man, 
aged 40, and earning $115 a week would have 
to increase his total weekly earnings by about 
35 percent in order to provide himself with 
take-home pay and benefits equivalent to 
those your company makes available to an 
employee of the same age and income. In 
fact, Just two items on the list, insurance 
and pensions, would cost the self-employed 
man $1,061 annually, compared with $90 a 
year that you pay direct as an addition to 
the payroll expense the company devotes to 
these two benefits.“ 

Today, the self-employed lawyer can give 
up his private practice and go to work for a 
big corporation and get every benefit that 
we want to give him under the law. I want 
him and the millions of others to get this 
benefit and yet remain a self-employed 
practitioner. 

The prognosis for the enactment of H.R. 
10 in the 87th Congress is favorable. Thirty- 
eight Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, 19 Democrats and 19 Republicans, have 
introduced bills on this subject: LIBONATI, 
Illinois; McDonovcn, California; Broom- 
FIELD, Michigan; ScHWENGEL, Iowa; ANFUSO, 
New York; Georce MILLER, California; 
Cramer, Florida; ZELENKO, New York; May, 
Washington; Door. New York; Urr, Call- 
fornia; McFatt, California; Karru, Min- 
nesota; Bocas, Louisiana; MoNnacan, Con- 
necticut; DEROUNIAN, New York; Morse, 
Massachusetts; STEED, Oklahoma; BEERMANN, 
Nebraska; Inouye, Hawaii; BURKE, Massa- 
chusetts; Hacen, California; Bass, Tennessee; 
Tracux, California; FLoop, Pennsylvania; 
FULTON, 
Pennsylvania; GREEN, Pennsylvania; JUDD, 
Minnessota; HERLONG, Florida; FASCELL, 
Florida; FocarTY, Rhode Island; GOODELL, 
New York; Marulas, Maryland; LIPSCOMB, 
California; SHRIVER, Kansas; and KEOGH, 
New York. 

On April 26, the House Ways and Means 
Committee ordered HR. 10 reported by a 
18-to-5 vote. The House of Representatives 
overwhelmingly approved HR. 10 on June 
5, 1961. 

The bill should receive a warm reception 
in the Senate, especially in the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, of which three members 
have introduced legislation identical or 
similar to H.R. 10—Senator SMATHERs, 
Democrat, Florida; Senator HARTKE, Demo- 
crat, Indiana; and Senator BENNETT, Re- 
publican, Utah. 

I believe that we shall achieve our objec- 
tive in this 87th Congress. Following the 
passage of this bill by the House and Senate, 
Iam confident that our great President, who 
long ago identified himself as a champion 
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of right and justice, will sign H.R. 10 into 
law 


(On June 12, 1961, the standing committee 
on law lists issued a certificate of compliance 
for the 1961 edition of “Attorney's Forward- 
ing Directory.“ published by Charles H. 
Bradbury, doing business as Attorney’s 
Forwarding Directory, 1606 Lower Silver Lake 
Road, Topeka, Kans.) 


Nineteen Hundred and Sixty-one Osmers 
Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. OSMERS. Mr. Speaker, fear of 
increased Communist expansion and a 
deep concern over the possible results 
of ineffective U.S. foreign policies are 
sharply reflected in the more than 11,- 
000 replies I have received to my 1961 
questionnaire. 

Approximately 55,000 of these ques- 
tionnaires were mailed during the first 
weck in June to voters in New Jersey's 
Ninth Congressional District which I 
represent. About 45,000 went to voters 
selected at random from voting lists 
without respect to party affiliation. 
The remaining 10,000 were sent to rep- 
resentative business and professional 
men, labor leaders, and others active in 
civic and governmental activities. 

Impressive numbers of voters in my 
district appear to lack confidence in the 
foreign policies that have been followed 
so far by the Kennedy administration. 
This is evidenced by replies to questions 
on subjects ranging from the resump- 
tion of nuclear testing to the use of 
U.S. Armed Forces to oust Castro's re- 
gime in Cuba. 

Asked if they favor the overall record 
of the Kennedy administration, 47 per- 
cent of those replying voted no, 26 per- 
cent yes, and 27 percent were unde- 
cided. 


Asked to indicate, in the order of im- 
portance, the greatest threats facing 
the Nation today, 90 percent marked 
“continued Communist expansion,” and 
84 percent marked “ineffective foreign 
policy.” It is important to note that all 
but a few of these replies were received 
even before tension began building up 
over the Berlin crisis. The answers re- 
ceived to these, and other questions 
about foreign affairs, indicate to me 
that the voters of my district are keenly 
aware of the dangers that confront us 
abroad. There is a clear demand for 
more decisive U.S. policies. Most sig- 
nificant, I believe, is the fact that 56 
percent of those replying favor the use 
of armed forces, if necessary, to oust 
Castro. The resumption of nuclear 
testing, in view of the Geneva dead- 
lock, is backed by a 6-to-1 margin. 
Most of the hundreds of thoughtful let- 
ters that came with the returned ques- 
tionnaires express grave doubt that our 
foreign policy leadership and direction 
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is geared to meet the very real dangers 
that face us abroad. 

Other areas of concern as expressed 
in the replies are: runaway inflation, 
74 percent; stifling taxation, 70 percent; 
unreliable allies, 60 percent; economic 
depression, 60 percent; and atomic at- 
tack, 54 percent. 

In another question relating to the 
situation in Cuba, an impressive major- 
ity of my constituents made plain they 
have no regret over the failure of the 
short-lived proposed “Tractors for Pris- 
oners“ exchange with Castro. The ex- 
change, pending at the time the ques- 
tionnaire was mailed, was opposed by 
nearly 7 to 1. Eighty percent opposed 
exchanging either money or machinery 
for political prisoners, only 12 percent 
approved, while 8 percent were un- 
decided. 

Forty one percent favor at least some 
form of Federal aid to schools in this 
year’s answers. Thirty eight percent 
oppose such aid and 21 percent are un- 
decided. Two years ago, however, only 
38 percent expressed approval of any 
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Federal funds for schools while 49 per- 
cent were then opposed and 13 percent 
undecided. Those replying in the affirm- 
ative this year were asked to specify if 
they favored such aid for construction 
purposes only, for teachers salaries, for 
all school purposes or whether they 
would restrict such aid to construction 
loans. The same questions were asked 
with regard to church schools. Here are 
the results: 36 percent of those favoring 
Federal aid to education approve of pro- 
viding funds for all purposes for public 
schools; 10 percent favor this broad ap- 
proach to church schools; 65 percent 
favor Federal aid for public school con- 
struction; 16 percent for church school 
construction; 40 percent favor Federal 
help for teachers salaries in public 
schools; 10 percent in church schools; 
49 percent favor construction loans for 
public schools while 20 percent favor 
such loans for church schools. 

By better than 8 to 1, my constituents 
favor a change in the present method 
of electing the Nation’s President. 
Eighty percent said the Presidency 
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should go to the candidate who wins the 
straight popular vote; 12 percent favor 
a proportionate division of State elec- 
tors. Only 8 percent favor a plan giving 
a presidential candidate two electors for 
each State and one for each congres- 
sional district he carries. 

A Federal program to retrain the long- 
term unemployed had a majority of 2½ 
to 1. Repeal of the $50 tax credit and 
4 percent tax exemption on dividend in- 
come was favored by only 18 percent, 66 
percent opposed the change, and 16 per- 
cent were undecided. 

The response to this year’s annual poll 
is the best ever received by me in any 
of the 7 years that I have used ques- 
tionnaires to determine sentiment in my 
district. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of other 
Members and readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the tabulated percentage results 
of the replies received up to July 25, 
1961: 


[Percent] 
Yes | No | Unde- Yes | No |Unde- 
cided cided 
Do you fayor— 7 „De som favor — 

4 {the Kennedy administration?.....-.| 2047 27 7. Spending billions of dollars to send a man to the moon?..| 33| 54 13 

2 3 F — if necessary, tooust Castro?...| 50 36 8 8. opine of $50 tax credit and 4 percent tax exemption on 
3. Now multi-dillion-dollar, long-term foreign development Mana —L——:m 18 6 16 
ian 15 30 54 16 9. eke national program to retruin the long-term unem- a a 5 

4. Resumption of ÜB. nucleur tex aj 14] 12] 10. Presdontist cicction relem? Qt yey check method | C 

5. gin VOW) aon awn — = 10 4 

xehan 41 38 21 Straight ular yote? SU; proportionate division of 

6. Federal ald to State electors? 12; 2 electors for each State, 1 for 

each congressional district candidate carries? 
In your opinion— 

1. Do summit conferences, such as Vienna, help cause of 
R. — = 16 
— 7 1 


various, 20. 


se you consider greatest 


If yes, > 

(1), (2), (3), étc.: Continued Communist expansion, 
90; runaway inflation, 74; economic depression, 60; 
atomic attack, 54; stifling 7 
foreign policy, 84; unreliable allies, 


taxation, 70; ineffective 
60; other 


Reality Dictates Need for Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing fine editorial on foreign aid ap- 
beared in the Kansas City Star on July 
23, 1961. 

Reattry Dicrates NEED ron Forricn Am 

Congress still has its toughest and most 
important job ahead: foreign aid. 

The alternatives are clear: 


The necessary dollars can be voted and 
the machinery of mutual security can be up- 
Gated to fit the needs of the mid-20th cen- 
tury. The United States will thereby be 
Strengthened in the continuing cold war. 
The Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
Selected this alternative, although it reduced 
the President's dollar request somewhat. 

The foreign aid program can be destroyed 
Ir seriously weakened. The cold-war con- 

dence of the Kremlin will thereby be 
bolstered. 

Put is another way, and borrow an old 
saw: “An ounce of prevention is worth a 


pound of cure.” In this case the ounce may 
seem—and it is—expensive. But the cure 
might have to be shooting war, incompar- 
ably more expensive in lives and dollars. 

We r that these are blunt words. 
Nor do we suggest that a sound foreign aid 
program can, of itself, insure permanent 

Obviously it cannot, and we should 
not fool ourselves. But it can do—and has 
done—much,. We need only cite history and 
the Marshall plan concept that helped create 
a free, economically strong Western Europe. 

Hear the historian, Arnold Toynbee: 

“The 20th century will be remembered as 
the first age in which people thought it prac- 
tical to make the benefits of civilization 
available to the whole human race.” 

The leaders in this great effort were the 
people of the United States and their drive 
began June 5, 1947, at Harvard, when George 
C. Marshall expressed a nation’s motivation. 

Hear, too, Winston Churchill: . 

“There is no other case of a nation arriv- 
ing at the summit of world power, seeking 
no territorial gain, but earnestly resolved to 
use her strength and wealth in the cause of 
progress and freedom.” 

Perhaps we can dwell too much on his- 
tory. The concern now is today, and tomor- 
row. The cold war grows colder, the ten- 
sions mount. We seem to hear new ful- 
minations almost daily from the citadel of 
world communism. Indeed, we might con- 
clude that perhaps the best advocate of the 


US. foreign aid program is Nikita Khru- 
shchey. 

This year President Kennedy has not, in 
fact, proposed a great dollar increase in for- 
eign aid spending. He has asked for roughly 
$48 billion, and that is less than 1 percent 
of the gross national product of the United 
States. It will cost each man, woman, and 
child an average of about $27. 

So we can rid ourselves of the delusion 
that this is a terribly expensive program. 
Over the years the total of foreign aid spend- 
ing has mounted to astronomical figures 
(884 billion since 1946). Had this been an 
unbearable load, how could the Nation, in 
the same period, have reached the economic 
heights? 

The argument in Congress, however, is 
most bitter not over money, but over meth- 
ods. Historically, each Congress has cut the 
President's foreign aid request by from 10 
to 15 percent. We can assume that a similar 
reduction will be made this year and the 
State Department is probably prepared to 
live with it. In addition, the Chief Executive 
has asked for certain very important altera- 
tions in the foreign ald mechanism. 

The change that has drawn the shrillest 
screams from Congress is actually an old idea 
revived. It was proposed at various times by 
President Eisenhower. In effect, Mr. Ken- 
nedy wants to finance repayable, long-term 
economic development loans through Presi- 
dential authority to draw on the Treasury for 
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a total of $7.3 billion in the 5 years ahead. 
Another 81.5 billion in repaid loans would 
be thrown into this aid kitty. 

Mr. Kennedy has also proposed the estab- 
lishment of a single foreign aid agency that 
would combine the International Coopera- 
tion Administration and the Development 
Loan Fund. 

The emphasis would be on loans, not gifts. 
The idea of simply giving other people 
money would be tossed out. The stress 
would be on sound, banker-type loans de- 
signed for long-range economic development, 


Perhaps the United States has finally prot- 


ited from the lesson of the world bank. 

So we have the program that President 
Kennedy proposed. There are indications 
that many Congressmen are determined to 
dispose with a vengeance. 

But the Nation, we suggest, has arrived 
at a foreign policy crossroads. We can move 
ahead with efficient, modern machinery, 
geared to the changing times. Or we can 
proceed with the old philosophy that was so 
applicable to the reconstruction years after 
the war. If the latter course is followed, we 
have no doubt that foreign ald will grad- 
ually atrophy. The United States will be 
deprived of an effective weapon of foreign 
policy. 

Now certainly the foreign ald debate in 
Congress each year is a battle of cliches of- 
fered by both sides. Proponents, for ex- 
ample, tend to rely on the theme that aid 
is, in reality, a means of bolstering the U.S. 
economy. To be sure, it is to a degree. 
Some 80 percent of the aid dollars are ac- 
tually spent in this country. Someone has 
estimated that the jobs of 600,000 workers 
are dependent on this money. But if the 
goal is simply to boost our own economy, 
we could suggest a better way to spend all 
that money. 

Aid proponents have some other cliches, 
too. The idea that we can buy friends, for 
example. Obviously we cannot. Or some 
idealists seem to think that we can throw a 
few million bills on a world crisis and it will 
simply go away. That is a false concept, 
too 


On the other side, you hear the economy 

nt. But it strikes us that in the 

long run it will cost us far more not to have 

an éfficient foreign aid program. Besides, 

we are arguing here only about 5 percent of 
the total national budget. 

Theh you hear that foreign aid hurts 
American business. U.S. assistance has re- 
built the economies of West Europe and 
Japan. Industries in those nations are com- 
pea with U.S. industry. These facts may 

e granted. But we may note also that Eu- 
röpe has become a far more dependable pur- 
chaser of U.S. goods. Moreover, Paul Hoff- 
man has suggested that by 1970 the develop- 
ing nations might offer to the United States 
a potential market for an estimated $14 bil- 
lion of exports. > 

Foreign-aid critics have their field day, 
however, when they get into the area of 
waste and inefficiency. There has been in- 
efficiency. There has been waste. In some 
nations we unquestionably have fed the rich 
and starved the poor. We have found some 
mighty convenient ratholes down which to 
pour our dollars. All this is granted. Nor 
is there particular comfort in the knowledge 
of Communist-aid mismanagement, too. 

(But we may pause to recall the story of 
the 4,000 Soviet vehicles that sat on an Indo- 
nesian dock. And the windshields melted in 
the sun. Or the tons of cement piled on the 
docks of Rangoon when the monsoons came.) 

It is precisely this matter of waste and 
inefficiency that offers the best argument for 
the President's program. A large part of the 
waste must be attributed to the fact that 
foreign-aid machinery has drifted along, aim- 
lessly, with Congress resisting the changes 
necessary to changing times. 

We no longer are participating in recon- 
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struction. That job has been virtually com- 
pleted and the economic strength of a free 
Western Europe is testimony to its success. 
Instead, we are working with our allies in 
development—development of the new na- 
tions that are the participants in this dra- 
matic revolution of rising expectations. We 
cannot do this job with the same techniques. 
But for the last few years we have been 
trying to do it. We have denied the advan- 
tages of long-term planning to the nations 
that we wanted to build. Can we not say 
that this dental has cost us money? After 
all, no businessman in the world would run 
his affairs on a year-to-year basis. 

In short, the old instrument worked with 
fine efficiency for years. It has become rusty. 
It no longer can do the job that has to be 
done. 

You may note that we have not men- 
tioned here the argument for aid based on 
altruism. Obviously the American people, 
in all their good fortune, should recognize 
their responsibility to aid the less fortunate. 
But this argument, quite frankly, does not 
seem to carry much weight. Selwyn Lloyd 
could note that “we in Europe should never 
forget the unparalleled generosity of the 
Americans.” But Congress is not going to 
buy foreign aid on the basis of past or future 
generosity. It is a hard-headed business and 
it must sell itself on that basis. 

We think it does. The Nation is faced 
with the stark reality of our times. Nikita 
Khrushchev has declared unremitting war. 
It is nonshooting war, but it is only scarcely 
lees ominous. Like it or not, we must be 
prepared to fight back and with the most 
efficient weapon possible. 

Here, we believe, is the definitive case for 
a continuation—perhaps even an eventual 
expansion—of the U.S. ald program. It is 
not a matter of politics. Harry S. Truman, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, and now John F. 
Kennedy have fought for this program, each 
in his way. Of all U.S. policies, mutual 
security is perhaps the most bipartisan. 
The opposition to it is also bipartisan. 

Today the needs have changed but not 
the urgency. The Flying Fortress was once 
a heroic weapon of war but it Is now ob- 
solete. The Marshall plan and the ma- 
chinery it created were equally heroic weap- 
ons of cold war. Today they are obsolete. 
In this area of the continuing struggle 
against world communism, we must have 
the best weapon possible. To be sure, we 
can call on our European friends and Japan 
to share with us more of the load, They 
have responded within their capabilities, 
Because they were helped by U.S. ald in the 
past, they are now able to stand with us 
in this economic defense against the Reds. 

The United States would desert them only 
at great risk to its future. We say this 
flatly, without reservation. We do not say 
that a revitalized foreign aid program, alone, 
will win he cold war. This world is far too 
complex for so simple a solution to its 
problems. - 

We cannot, however, avoid reality. The 
degree to which Congress and the American 
people face up to it will determine the free 
world's success—or failure—in the cold war. 


When Government Gives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been my contention that it is 
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well for us to take careful note of the 
comments of the local newspapers of the 
country, containing as they do true 
grassroots American philosophy. 

In a recent editorial in the Blue Island 
Sun-Standard, a weekly community 
newspaper in my district, a subject of 
intense controversy here in Washington, 
medical care for the aged, was discussed 
in a most penetrating manner. I submit 
for the Recorp this editorial entitled 
“When Government Gives”: 

WHEN GOVERNMENT GIVES 


Representative WALTER H. Jupp is not only 
a longtime Member of Congress, but a physi- 
cian. So he is particularly well qualified to 
speak on what will happen if the Govern- 
ment ever becomes a dominant element in 
providing medical care. 

In a recent talk he said this: The public 
has been led to believe that they can get 
Government financing without Government 
control and ultimate Government operation 
of medical services. It is naive for anyone to 
believe that Congress will take the people's 
money away from them through taxes and 
then allow the money to be spent by some- 
one else without the Congress maintaining 
its own firm control. Congress would be 
completely irresponsible if it did not so con- 
trol the funds it raises—and it is not and 
will not be that irresponsible.” 

On the specific side, Representative Jupp 
touched on three of the unfortunate results 
that, in his opinion, would come with Gov- 
ernment financing and control. First, the 
wholly voluntary relationship between doctor 
and patient would be impaired. Second, the 
traditional concept of complete privacy with 
no intermediary between doctor and patient 
also would be endangered—in his words, 
“When the doctor gets paid in part or in 
whole by the Government, little by little he 
comes to work for the Government.” Third, 
the incentives which lead doctors to do their 
best work and to improve themselves would 
be undermined—and the patient would be 
the biggest loser. 

Call it what you will—Government fi- 
nanced medicine, Government directed medi- 
cine, or socialized medicine—the consequence 
would be a deterioration of our standards of 
medical care. 


More on Cadillacs and Corn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, to bring 
my colleagues up to date on a recent 
chapter in the continuing story of 
Farmer Bill Smith, of Big Flats, N.Y. 
and his purchase of a Cadillac with 
money received under the Feed Grains 
Act of 1961, I include a column by Cove 
Hoover, managing editor of the Elmira 
Star-Gazette, the newspaper which first 
carried the Smith story. The story has 
now reached so many people that Secre- 
tary Freeman wrote letters to the editors 
of many newspapers throughout the 
country who had carried the story and 
I also include a copy of Mr. Hoover's 
reply to Secretary Freeman: 

FARMER SMITH 
(By Cove Hoover) 

Things are never going to be the same for 

Bill Smith. 
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The Big Flats farmer, who took the Na- 
tion's farm program for a “ride” with a solid 
gold Cadillac bought out of funds he is re- 
ceiving for not growing corn, is no longer a 
little man in America. 

Thanks to headline writers, news com- 
menators, and members of New York State's 
congressional delegation, he's now known 
across the land—at least in two spots where 
corn grows in abundance: Washington and 
the Midwest—as Farmer Smith, registered 
Republican. 

Thus Smith's flitting around the clover 
to be found in the feed-grain program, and 
his poke at the Kennedy administration, has 
Put him in the position of being something 
like a bee at a Democratic picnic. Someone 
got stung. 

It took a lineup of Illinois corngrowers and 
Senator Paul. Dovcias, of Midwest Demo- 
cratic ancestry to put the final stamp of ef- 
fectiveness upon Bill Smith. They hauled 
Of and called him so-called farmer Smith, 
and said he was connected with “a calcul- 
lated, stupid fake.” One of them wondered 
aloud “who was behind Smith.” 

Now even in the bush leagues an umpire 
knows he must be calling them close when 
the boys on the club in the field starting 
Calling him a bum. And the real busher 
Keeps yelling instead of turning to see what's 
going on around him. 

As the editor of the newspaper which 
launched Bill Smith's story into orbit, let's 
set the record straight. 

The action was not a calculated, stupid 
Take. Bill] Smith simply found a way to 
dramatize a ridiculous situation. 

He is not a “so-called farmer,” as one of 

corn growers wanted to imply. Bill 
Smith is a farmer, He has 1,200 acres of 
to prove it. 

As for not being able to understand “who 

behind Smith, the sod-buster who ex- 
Pressed that thought wouldn't be able to 
understand it anyway. The reason? Bill 
Smith is his own man in everything he's 
done in this community. 

Personally, theres disagreement with 

th’s sign on the Cadillac. The sign 
thanks Jack and Orville for the car. Sure, 
have a hand in the golden bantam 
Stveaway, but farm program chaos has ex- 
ted in both Republican and Democratic 
administrations. 
sign doesn’t go far enough. In this 
Corner there's the belief that it should be 
& case of “a plague on both your houses.” 
Bill Smith found a way to show people 

t our fools’ paradise promises unearned 

elsure and plenty—but it can last only as 
ng as our money lasts or production ex- 
ceeds expenditure. 

found a way to show all of us that our 
Tedtape bureaucracy goes to great lengths 
to case the little guy for his income tax, 
then turns around and gives it away to the 
Bil Smiths for doing nothing. 

An idealist, he wanted to show that this 

is another step toward destruction of faith 

government. He has pointed out that 

is the thing which eats at the roots of 

Ocracy; makes government a farce; 

€s decisions, rules, and orders the tools 

for sharp practice in the hands of shrewd 
Manipulators. 

This is one of the reasons the public 
Shrugs its shoulders, says “they're all 
and believes it—despite the fact 
that the good guys outnumber the bad guys. 

© can be firm in the belief that all men 
Are created equal and can live, work, and be 
80verned as equal in a hand-to-mouth 
economy where a man'can breeze by in a 
Cadillac bought with money received for 
ing nothing? 
uon Smith set out to make taxpayers mad, 

Ost have seen his point; others prefer to 

Set mad at him, 
© can understand getting mad about the 


Cadi ` 
Wiste It's a symbol of Government 
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But when we get made at Bill Smith, him- 
self, it's for another reason, We're really 
mad at ourselves. 

It’s human nature to get mad at someone 
when they have the guts to stand up and tell 
us we've been suckered. 

JULY 21, 1961, 

Mr. ORVILLE FREEMAN, 

Secretary of Agriculture, Department of 
Agriculture, Office of the Secretary, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SECRETARY FREEMAN: We are in re- 
ceipt of your Letter to the Editor” and will 
publish it as a personal statement regarding 
the feed-grain program. We are honored 
that you ask. 

However. I feel that your statement “fair- 
ness suggests that the other side of the story 
be given to your readers, too” indicates a 
lack of understanding of the role of a news- 
paper, or that any more than a surface look 
has been given as to what the Elmira news- 
papers—the points of origin of the William 
T. Smith story—have done in reporting all 
aspects of the Smith feed-grain program 
controversy. 

We have published all available stories and 
statements reported by the wire services and 
our own Washington bureau, and added— 
through our own handling—your letter to 
the New York Times and the Times’ news 
story with your statements. 

We have reported the comments of Sen- 
ators KEATING and Javrrs, of New York State, 
our own congressional representative, Con- 
gressman Howarp Rosison, and spokesmen 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

I wish to point out that we undertook 
reporting your statement to the Times well 
before it was available on any wire service we 
receive, and well before receipt of your 
letter of July 19 requesting publication of 
your point of view. 

I do take exception to your the 
newspaper reporting of Mr. Smith's pur- 
chase of a Cadillac and hanging a sign on 
it a “contrived news story.” 

Contrived by whom? The Elmira news- 
papers? 

When a person does something, Mr. Smith 
in Big Flats, N.Y., or Secretary Freeman in 
Washington, it is news. Mr. Smith objects 
to the feed-grain program. You support it. 

Both of you have a right to your opinions. 
We shall continue to report them—for both 
sides. And so will every newspaper in 
America. 

You have a difficult task before you in 

all the complexities of the Nation's 
farm program. I wish you success in the 
endeavor. 
Sincerely-yours, 
Cove Hoover, 
Managing Editor. 


Russ Embargo—Moral Matter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the points that we will debate vigor- 
ously today on the farm bill and which 
will be debated in much greater detail 
when the foreign aid proposal reaches 
the floor is the question of aid and trade 
with Russia or her Communist satellites, 

I feel that this subject deserves the ut- 
most consideration and review, and an 
article in Chicago’s American of Tues- 
day, July 18, by columnist George Sokol- 
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sky is certainly appropriate at this point. 
I ask leave to submit this article for the 
Record. It is entitled “Russ Embargo 
Moral Matter”: 
Russ EMsBARGO—MoRAL MATTER 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 

Whether one buys Soviet goods or sells to 
& Soviet country is not as much a question 
of law as of morals. In the United States, 
the right of choice is basic. A citizen may 
look at such items as Hong Kong handker- 
chiefs or Polish hams or Russian caviar and 
say, No, thank you. I'll do without.“ 

However, many businessmen have held 
that they are not concerned with such con- 
troversial matters. Their view has been that 
a contract is a contract and money is money, 
no matter where it comes from. Two west 
coast manufacturers have brought the issue 
to a head. 

To quote Wood and Wood Products maga- 
zine, they have “flatly refused to aid and 
abet the Russians in building ‘the largest 
and most highly automated sawmill in the 
world.“ 

SORTING SYSTEMS SOUGHT 


Again quoting Wood and Wood Products: 

“Reviewing the situation briefly, Republic 
Electric & Development Co. and Puget Sound 
Fabricators, Inc., both of Seattle, were in- 
vited to collaborate in supplying six com- 
plete lumber-sorting systems with memory 
controls for installation in a 1.5-million- 
board-foot-a-day mill to be built in Canada, 
then disassembled for erection in Russia. 

“In declining the invitation, M. E. Hillman, 
President of Republic, cited the Russian pur- 

committee’s admission that they 
could not train enough technical people in 
the next 20 years to build such a mill and 
were, therefore, purchasing American know- 
how to close the gap to 2 years. He said: ‘We 
will have no part in handing this advantage 
to our sworn enemy.“ 

“Gordon B. Anderson, president of the as- 
sociated company, commented: ‘We must be 
willing to be counted as thinking of our own 
country's welfare before the dollar.“ 

RED SUBSCRIPTIONS OUT 


We can praise these two fanatics, who will 
see the day when their judgment will be 
proved right. They will survive without 
Russian business and they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing they have done 
their country no harm. Let somebody else 
get the contract and let him sleep with it 
when American boys get killed. 

The publishers of Wood and Wood Prod- 
ucts checked their subscription lists, They 
found that 118 copies of their magazine 
went to six Iron Curtain countries, includ- 
ing Russia. 

Wrote the magazine's Jack Koellisch: 
“Therefore, we can no longer consciously 
make it so easy for practical information to 
be picked up from our pages and used to 
make an important enemy more formidable. 
So, henceforth as those 118 Iron Curtain 
country subscriptions come due we shall 
cancel them and refuse new subscriptions 
from Russia and her satellites.” 

That is how this American's conscience 
works. To this conservative, it seems a very 
wholesome and reasonable attitude. 


In Anticipation of Further Armaments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the Waukesha Daily Freeman antici- 
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pated the President's request for addi- 
tional military preparations in a 
thoughtful editorial on July 19. 

The Freeman voiced sober reserva- 
tions about the wisdom of further mili- 
tary increases and it recalled the words 
of President Eisenhower that a con- 
tinued mobilization means a “garrison 
state.“ Many of us have been disturbed 
that so far our main response to the in- 
ternational situation has been a mili- 
tary one. The prudent words of the 
Freeman suggests not only this concern, 
but the feeling that we must find a het- 
ter ways to handle international prob- 
lems than the ways of force: 

Unrrep STATES May Be LEADING WITH CHIN 
ON REARMING 


Anticipated action by President Kennedy 
this week to bolster U.S. Armed Forces for 
a possible showdown over Berlin, would re- 
verse a persistent trend toward reducing the 
Nation’s military manpower. Though 
schooled in the military tradition, former 
President Eisenhower seemed to fear the 
garrison state more than he did unprepared- 
ness and went to great lengths to reduce the 
ranks of foot soldiers and military brass, 
Kennedy, on the other hand, appears ready 
to beef up the military, though his personal 
acquaintance with war has been tactical 
rather than strategic. 

More than 2 years ago Eisenhower was in 
much the same situation as the President is 
now when Premier Khrushchev ranted on 
about concluding a separate treaty with 
East Germany. Ike was adamant and said: 

“If you are going to keep a general mobili- 
zation for a long time * * * in a democracy 
such as ours there is just one thing 
you have and that is a garrison state.” He 
added significantly; It means keeping your 
Nation on a basis of readiness all the time.” 
This, the President warned, would not only 
be futile but “the most disastrous thing we 
could do.” 

So the Nation continued on a normal 
peacetime basis with no appreciable arms 
buildup. The Democratic Congress in 1960, 
as it had in 1959, voted more for defense 
than the administration had requested. 
Now, with the threat to Berlin renewed and 
intensified, President Kennedy is leaning to- 
ward declaring at least a limited national 
emergency, including the calling up of more 
troops. 

Senate Majority Leader LYNDON B. JOHN- 
SON, on March 8, 1959, noting that the 
countdown“ had already begun on Berlin, 
urged the administration to get on with the 
job of preparing the Nation militarily, mor- 
ally, and economically. The chairman of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
J. WIA FuLsBRIGHT, Democrat, of Arkan- 
sus. also voiced opposition to planned cuts 
in Armed Forces manpower but agreed with 
Eisenhower there was no current need for 
general mobilization. 

Democrats in 1959 and 1960 got much of 
their ammunition from military command- 
ers dissatisfied with their share of the arms 
budget. These were described by President 
Eisenhower as generals with a parochial 
viewpoint.” 

There are those who believe the Soviet, 
failing during Eisenhower's administra- 
tion to force the United States into a strong- 
er military posture, is at it again but this 
time with greater hope of success. It is 
viewed as part of Red strategy to force the 
United States to spend itself into an im- 
poverished position from which there could 
be no chance of escaping financial entrap- 
ment. The multibillion dollar moonshot pro- 
gram is viewed in the same light. 
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Dignity of the Individual 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 
Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the Novem- 


ber 28, 1960, issue of the U.S. News & 


World Report contains the full text of 
a statement by the Catholic bishops of 
the United States on November 20, 1960, 
after their annual meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C. It is a statement of such in- 
cisiveness and force, and it deals with 
the monumental subject of the God- 
given responsibilities of us all with such 
dignity, that I commend its contents to 
the thoughtful reading of my colleagues 
in this House: 
DIGNITY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


(Catholic bishops now speak out against 
what they call a march toward the automa- 
tion of human beings in this country. In 
a statement, they deplore the “uniformity of 
thought” caused by excessive loyalty to the 
company, union or political party. Ameri- 
cans, say the bishops, need to follow their 
own religious convictions to reaffirm the 
sense of individual obligation.” Signers of 
the statement, issued in the name of 227 
prelates following an annual meeting, in- 
cluded the five American cardinals.) 

The history and achievements of America 
stand as a monument to the personal re- 
sponsibility of freemen. Our institutions 
and our industry, the fruit of the American 
sense of responsibility, have In the past in- 
splred. guided, and helped many other na- 
tions of the world. If our future is to be 
worthy of our past, if the fruit of America’s 
promise is not.to wither before It has reached 
full maturity, our present preeminent need 
is to reaffirm the sense of individual obliga- 
tion, to place clearly before ourselves the 
foundation on which personal responsibility 
rests, to determine the causes of its decay 
and to seek the means by which it can be 
revived. 

The foremost signs of the decline of per- 
sonal responsibility are to be found in the 
family. Marriage, a sacred and binding con- 
tract, all too often is considered merely as an 
arbitrary arrangement to satisfy the in- 
stinct of pleasure. The failure of parents 
to fulfill their responsibilities, as revealed in 
the frequency of divorce, desertion and 
broken homes, is a national disgrace. Any 
delinquency of parents may well be refiected 
in the delinquency of youth, which is now 
commonly considered our greatest national 
domestic problem. 

Equally conspicuous is the evidence of 
decline in the sense of responsibility within 
our industrial organization and in our gen- 
eral economic life. Ata time when so much 
depends upon the soundness of our economy 
and upon our ability to produce to meet the 
needs of a rapidly developing world, we have 
been faced by a frequent lack of truly re- 
sponsible leadership, both on the part of 
management and of labor. Among the evi- 
dent instances of the breakdown of personal 
responsibility, most deplorable has been the 
widespread cynical reaction to the recent 
revelation of dishonesty, waste and malfea- 
sance in industrial relations. 

Although personal responsibility and ini- 
tiative have been our national characteris- 
tics, explaining in large measure our 
country’s progress in human welfare, yet 
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pressures are growing for a constantly 
greater reliance on the collectivity rather 
than on the individual. An inordinate de- 
mand for benefits, most easily secured by 
the pressures of organization, has led an 
ever-growing number of our people to re- 
linguish their rights and to abdicate their 
responsibilities. This concession creates a 
widening spiral of increasing demands and 
pressures with a further infringement on 
personal freedom and responsibility. 

The result is the condition recently noted 
by our Holy Father: “Modern man sees that 
the sphere in which he can think for him- 
self, act on his own initiative, exercise his 
responsibilities and affirm and enrich his 
personality is in many cases restricted to an 
excessive degree.” (Letter of July 12, 1960, 
to the Semaine Sociale [week of social studies 
held annually in France] in Grenoble. In- 
tensive socialization can achieve mass bene- 
fits, but man and morality can be seriously 
hurt in the process, 

This tendency to delegate excessive re- 
sponsibility to an organization is discernible 
also in the realm of international affairs. 
Some manifest no sense of personal respon- 
sibility in the affairs of the international 
community. On the other hand, many citi- 
zens seem to feel that our mere adherence 
to the United Nations absolves us from fur- 
ther responsibility in the international order 
and that decisions made by the United Na- 
tions, regardless of their objective value, are 
always to be regarded as morally right. 

Admitting the undoubted value of a policy 
of supporting the United Nations and recog- 
nizing the genuine contribution it has made 
in many areas, we must understand clearly 
that the citizens of this country, and of all 
countries, have a responsibility to judge and 
to evaluate the United Nations’ delibera- 
tions and decisions according to objective 
norms of morality universally binding. This 
involves also the duty of citizens to make 
proper representation of such judgment to 
their respective governments. 

However varied the above-mentioned evils. 
ranging from the single act of wrongdoing 
to the moral laxity of the mass mind, the 
root cause is the same—the rejection of per- 
sonal responsibility. This is a moral evil, 
as are all the major ills that beset the pres- 
ent world. As such their cure is largely 
within the power of Individual persons. 
godly socicty is the work of godly men. Even 
the most universal evil and the threatened 
mechanization of man can be made to yield 
before the just and determined wills of in- 
dividual persons. 

Our Holy Father has pointed out the ca- 
pacity of the individual in the face of such 
problems. “Does it follow that the process 
of socialization is impossible to control 
that, increasingly constantly in its breadth 
and depth, it will one day surely reduce men 
to the role of automatons? Certainly not. 
For socialization Is not the result of forces 
of nature acting according to determinism 
that cannot be changed. It is the work of 
man, of a free being conscious of and re- 
sponsible for his acts.” (Letter of July 12 
1960, to Semaine Sociale.) 

In our national life we have experienced 
the truth of this statement. Our progress 
has been achieved chiefly according to the 
measure of individual commitment to re- 
sponsibility. The heroes of our history have 
not been blind forces but stouthearted per- 
sons; our worthy national goals have been 
achieved not as a result of environment but 
by men who made their environment. A 
strong and responsible nation is fashioned 
by responsible persons, not group pressures. 
As Pope Pius XII stated: “The people live 
from the fullness of the life of the men 
who make it up; each of them in his place 
and in the manner proper to him is a person 
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conscious of his own responsibilities and of 
his own convictions.” (Christmas message, 
1944.) 

What is personal responsibility in the con- 
text of man’s relation to the world? It 
Presupposes the acceptance of one’s dignity 
as a son of God in whatever environment he 
may be placed and the acknowledgement of 
binding moral law. It requires the free and 
deliberate acceptance of one’s obligations in 
the position he occupies—in the family, in 
the church, in the corporation, in the labor 
union, in the community, in the Nation, in 
the family of nations. It demands the rule 
of conscience, not self-satisfaction. It rec- 
Ognizes that every deliberate action of the 
human person has a relationship with his 
Creator and His purpose in creating the 
World, It affirms that every human action a 
man performs derives its significance from 
that relationship and makes him a cooper- 
ator with his Creator in forwarding the 
Kingdom of God. It is the solemn profes- 
sion that consequently every product of his 
Mind and his hand, every bounty wrung 
from the earth is to serve that high purpose. 
As man, bearing the image of his Creator, 
is the brother of every other human person, 
his noblest work is to bring to his fellow- 
man the blessings of the destiny intended for 

by God. 

It must be emphasized, especially in these 
times, that the freedom innate in man, as 
Well as the social nature he enjoys, demands 
as a correlative the fullest personal responsi- 
bility. “Therefore every one of us will ren- 
der an account for himself to God.”—Rom- 
ans 14: 12. The marvelous inventiveness of 
the human mind, conquering space and mak- 
ing each man a neighbor of every other hu- 
man being on earth, gives urgency to this 
twofold need; to maintain one’s freedom by 
Using it according to the limits and norms of 
rightful authority; to use it also according 
to his social nature and the needs of his 
fellowman. For you have been called to 
Uberty, brethren; only do not use liberty as 
an occasion for sensuality but by charity 
Setve one another, For the whole law is ful- 
filled in one word, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.’"—Galatians 5: 13, 14. 

The social pressures of today's complex 
life do not excuse from, but rather create a 
demand for, a greater exercise of personal 
Tesponsibility. No man can be neutral in 
a Moral cause. By his creation he is born 
to be committed to the cause of God. The 
more difficult the situation the more impera- 
tive the need for such a commitment. 

If we are to restore man to his sense of 

nal responsibility and to the acceptance 
of life as a mission, we must understand 
More clearly the moral causes which have 
Undermined men’s sense of responsibility. 
First among these causes has been the 
decline in the force of religious con- 
ions. Washington warned the American 
People that they should indulge with cau- 
tion the supposition that national morality 
Could exist without religion, In spite of the 
much. d increase of church member- 
ha P it cannot be doubted that for a long 
religious influences have been losing 
their vigor among the American people, with 
& debilitating effect in consequence on both 
Public and private life. 
As a result of this decline of religious con- 
been w=: the grasp on moral principles has 

n greatly weakened. Through a faulty 
to debt of morality modern man has come 
in Bine that sudden and drastic changes 
cl Situations change principles; that prin- 
Seg ho longer control situations, but 
9 that situations shape principles. In- 
Ai bly this type of "situational ethics” de- 
1 all unchanging principles and make fu- 
or: all moral judgments on which the sense 

responsibility rests. The need which the 
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world faces is the acceptance of an objective 
norm of morality, and hence of conduct. 

This decline in religious belief and moral 
conviction leaves modern man blind to his 
immutable spiritual nature. Thus, wittingly 
or unwittingly, he alines himself with the 
forces of materialism among whose tenets 
there is no room for the concept of personal 
responsibility. 

Finally, the social ideals and purposes of 
modern man, due to the declining influence 
of religious and moral convictions and to the 
triumph of the material, tend in many sub- 
tle ways to efface the sense of responsibility. 
As a people we seem to be moving more 
deeply into a sensate culture. There is an 
excessive preoccupation with material secu- 
rity at the expense of spiritual well-being. 
Uniformity of thought and supine loyalty to 
the organization, whether it be the indus- 
trial corporation, the labor union, or the 
political party, are too often encouraged and 
rewarded. 

RISE OF THE ORGANIZATIONAL MAN 


The organizational man, cloaked in a sort 
of anonymity, rather than the responsible 
individual, is favored and advanced, The 
preparation for this condition is found even 
in the field of education, where emphasis is 
placed on adapting oneself to the thinking 
of the group, This pattern is so prevalent 
that some psychologists consider juvenile de- 
linquency as a revolt, just for the sake of 
rebellion, against a stifling uniformity that 
fails to challenge the individuality of the 
student. 

The correction of these basically moral 
evils and the restoration of a vigorous sense 
of personal responsibility belong primarily 
to the field of religion. The development of 
a truly Christian character is primarily the 
task of religion, although its inculcation is 
of vital concern to the state. It is the func- 
tion of religion to teach man his unique 
dignity as a son of God and brother of 
Christ. Pope Pius XII explicitly stated this 
in describing the function of the Church: 
“Always and everywhere, by unceasingly 
adapting herself to the circumstances of 
time and place, she seeks to model persons, 
individuals and, as far as possible, all indi- 
viduals according to the laws of Christ, thus 
attaining the moral basis for social life. The 
object of the Church is man, naturally good, 
imbued, ennobled and strengthened by the 
truth and grace of Christ.“ (Sept. 19, 1955.) 

Deepened religious convictions will bol- 
ster and reactivate the sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. We must seek to enlarge the 
area of personal autonomy to protect the 
human personality from a greater encroach- 
ment on its freedom and responsibility. The 
individual person must assume as his proud 
right the accomplishment of whatever he 
can for himself and for others, especially 
those of his family, and herein lies the im- 
portance of the Christian home. The same 
principle of responsibility must be consist- 
ently applied to every level of action. 

Pope Pius XI explicitly emphasized this 
principle of subsidiarity in the “Quadra- 
gesimo Anno” published in 1931: “Just as 
one cannot take away from individuals and 
transfer to the community the tasks they 
are capable of accomplishing by themselves, 
thus it would also be an injustice—and at 
the same time a harmful disturbance of the 
social order—if one were to remove from 
groups of lower rank functions they can ex- 
ercise themselves and entrust them to a 
wider collectivity of higher rank. The nat- 
ural objective of any intervention in social 
matters is to assist the members of the so- 
cial body and not to destroy or absorb 
them.” 

Even when man enters into associations, 
as he must to achieve the goals which lie 
beyond his individual capacity, he should 
remember their purpose is in relation to his 
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freedom and responsibility. In this respect, 
the Holy Father stated: “But this is to be 
done on the condition that each of these 
institutions remains within its own sphere 
of responsibility; that it be offered to, not 
imposed upon, the free choice of mankind. 
They must under no circumstances look upon 
themselves as an end making their members 
an instrument of their activity.” (Letter of 
July 12, 1960, to Semaine Sociale.) 

A fresh evocation of the principle and prac- 
tice of personal responsibility can revivify 
our society and help to stem the seemingly 
inexorable march toward the automation of 
human beings and the steady loss of that 
freedom which is man's distinctive attribute. 
It will cure the mental lethargy and inertia 
which permit organizations to usurp, mainly 
by default, the rights of their members. It 
will stimulate a self-reliance which will auto- 
matically restore the balance between free- 
dom and security. It will reject unwar- 
ranted pressure from groups that seek un- 
justly to aggrandize their power and will re- 
strict them to their lawful ends. It will see 
in all business ventures of whatever size a 
means of serving others as well as self. It 
will have an immediate effect in every sphere 
of life—in the home, in the office, as well as 
in the workshop, in the factory, in our 
schools, in our cultural groups. 

An effective response to a call for personal 
responsibility need not wait for a mass move- 
ment. The response belongs to the indi- 
vidual person, as our Holy Pather indicated: 
“Fully conscious of what is at stake, moved 
by his apostolic zeal, he then makes a per- 
sonal engagement with the communities that 
surround him, the result of a free and justi- 
fied choice of careful thought about himself, 
his destiny and the world.” (Letter of July 
12, 1960, to Semaine Sociale.) 

Such a response by a representative num- 
ber, given only in the silent sanctuary of the 
heart, will begin to have its leavening effect. 
Our appeal for action is made directly to our 
Catholic fellow citizens, but it reaches out 
also to all Americans who face the same prob- 
lems as ourselves. 

BEFORE IT IS TOO LATE 


Before it is too late, we must revive in 
our midst and present to the world the ideals 
that have been the real source of national 
greatness. For America will fulfill its des- 
tiny when we have achieved that spiritual 
maturity, described by Pope Pius XII, as 
men “established in their inviolable integrity 
as images of God; men proud of their per- 
sonal dignity and of their wholesome free- 
dom; men justly jealous of their equality 
with their fellow creatures in all that con- 
cerns the most intimate depths of human 
dignity; men solidly attached to their land 
and their tradition“ (Pope Pius XII, Feb. 
20, 1946). 

Signed by members of the administra- 
tive board, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, in the name of the bishops of the 
United States: 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York; James Francis Cardinal 
McIntyre, Archbishop of Los Angeles; 
Richard Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston; Aloisius Cardinal Muench, 
Roman Curia; Albert Cardinal Meyer, 
Archbishop of Chicago; Karl J. Alter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Chairman: 
Joseph E. Ritter, Archbishop of St. 
Louis; Patrick A. O Boyle, Archbishop 
of Washington; Leo Binz, Archbishop 
of Dubuque; William O. Brady, Arch- 
bishop of St. Paul; Joseph M. Gilmore, 
Bishop of Helena; Joseph T. Mc- 
Gucken, Bishop of Sacramento; Law- 
rence J. Shehan, Bishop of Bridge- 
port; Allen J. Babcock, Bishop of 
Grand Rapids; Albert R. Zuroweste, 
Bishop of Belleville. 
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Ancient but Dying Art of Glassblowing 
Hurries Demise of Firm in Cumberland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 24, 1961 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing -newspaper story that appeared 
today in the Washington Post is a 
poignant reminder of the problems 
faced by the glass industry today. The 
Cumberland Glass Co. plant at Mount 
Savage, Md., will close Friday, the vic- 
tim of foreign competition and automa- 
tion: 

ANCIENT BUT DYING ART OF GLASSBLOWING 
Hurrits DEMISE OF FIRM IN CUMBERLAND 
(By Philip D. Kopper) 

The Cumberland Glass Co., Maryland's 
last producers of hand-made glass, will 
douse its white-hot fires for the last time 
Friday—an industrial casualty of the times. 

Official reason for the shutdown, indig- 
nantly disputed by many of the firm's 45 
employees, involves falling production and 
the company’s inability to replace the 
highly-skilled craftsmen who plan retire- 
ment soon. 

Manager George W. Hickle said two of the 
firm's five glassblowers planned to call it 
quits this summer and the company's 
2-year hunt for men to replace them has 
been fruitless. 

“Younger men just don't care to learn 
the trade,” Hickle complained—even as the 
younger men of whom he spoke complained 
that the oldsters, jealous of their age-old 
skills, refuse to pass them on. 

None denies that other factors contributed 
heavily to the decision to close down a busi- 
ness which—ironically enough—was formed 
in 1932 to combat an economic depression 
which the closing now precipitates among 
the 40-odd workers who have few places to 
turn In hard-hit western Maryland. 

The increasing efficiency of glass-making 
machinery, tariff-free imports from abroad, 
and a shrinking demand for handsome ob- 
jects are among the factors cited. 

Ronald Kunkle, 24, who earns $50 a week 
as n helper at Cumberland, ridicules the 
company’s claimed failure to find replace- 
ments for its skilled hands. 

„It's the wages,” he suggests. “If they 
paid better, they’d get the men to do the 
work.” 

Eugene Brand, 61, is one of the firm’s five 
glassblowers and also one of the 16 unem- 
ployed men who founded Cumberland Glass 
in 1932. 

“Thirty years ago, glassblowers were 
the highest paid workmen in the county. 
Eighty or ninety dollars a week was a good 
wage, but now it isn't and that's all a blower 
makes.“ 

He doesn't blame the youngsters for shy- 
ing away from the trouble of learning a 
fairly intricate trade. 

“They can earn more doing common labor. 
Why should they?“ He asks. This business 
is going backwards because of machine-made 
glass and foreign competition.” 

James Fresh, 21, said he and other young 
helpers in the shop have tried often to 
Practice blowing glass during lunch hours. 
But those oldsters. 

hey laugh at us and won't tell us what 
we're doing wrong. Then they tell us to 
get away from the tanks; that we're wast- 
ing glass.” 
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Hickle says the geographic center of the 
glassmaking trade has moved south and 
west into West Virginia and Ohio and he 
cites the fact that his dying firm is the 
last of four hand-crafting plants which 
once thrived in the Cumberland area. 

So dependent is the production on Its key 
workers that when one of them is sick it 
drops the output 20 percent. There is 
simply no one to replace the ailing gather- 
er, the absent blower, or the footsetter 
who does not show up. 

The gatherer twists a blob of molten glass 
on the end of a blowpipe, rolls it into the 
approximate shape of the item to be made 
and blows a small bubble into it. 

The blower shapes it in molds and the 
footsetter forms the base and performs 
delicate trimming operations. 

Cumberland long ago stopped -making 
one-of-a-kind pleces in the interest of more 
production and in recent years has con- 
centrated on a full line of restaurant, bar, 
and home glassware, dishes, pitchers, and 
bowls. 


Puerto Rican Civic Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to call to the attention 
of the Members, two editorials from re- 
cent issues of Diario las Americas, the 
leading Latin American newspaper in 
this country, concerning the newly 
formed Puerto Rican Civic Society in 
Miami, Fla. This week, on July 25, of- 
ficially designated as Puerto Rico Day, 
this newly created organization partici- 
pated along with more than 1,000 Puerto 
Rican voters in the Miami area, in the 
community activities designated for ob- 
servance of this yearly event. 

I offer both my commendation and 
encouragement to this public spirited 
group responsible for the organization 
of the Puerto Rican Civic Society in 
south Florida. This is a nonpolitical 
organization whose purpose is to guide 
its membership into a greater under- 


‘standing of and participation in the so- 


cial, cultural, and economic objectives 
of community efforts in the Miami area. 

Miami is fortunate to count among its 
population many citizens of Puerto 
Rican descent who are outstanding in 
their professional capacities, as well as 
their contributions to Miami's social and 
cultural development. Mr. Jose Ferre 
and his son, Maurice, of Maule Indus- 
tries, Inc., and other enterprises, are 
well-respected and successful leaders in 
the business world of south Florida and 
Puerto Rico; they have also contributed 
immeasurably in terms of support to our 
fast-growing University of Miami. An- 
other colleague in this effort is Mr. Jose 
Balseiro of the faculty of the University 
of Miami. Mr. Octavio Cuevas is vice 
president of the Miami Transit Co. and 
for more than 30 years has been closely 
associated with one of Miami's foremost 
citizens, Mr. William Pawley. 
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One of the founders of the Puerto 
Rican Civic Society, along with Messrs. 
Ferre and Cuevas, is retired U.S. Adm. 
Rafael Benitez. Admiral Benitez is now 
special assistant to the executive vice 
president of Pan American World Air- 
ways. Mr. Eduardo Morales, another 
leading citizen, is president of the Metro- 
politan Bank in Miami. These are but 
a few Puerto Ricans of the many highly 
respected, successful, and civic minded 
community leaders who are an integral 
part of the cosmopolitan population of 
our Miami area. 

My best wishes go out to them for 
every success in their undertaking. I 
trust all of our people in south Florida 
will lend their interest and support to 
this worthy group whose mission is well 
outlined in the following editorials from 
Diario Las Americas: 

PUERTO RICANS IN MIAMI 


On the occasion of the Puerto Rico Day, 
next July 25, the U.S. citizens of Puerto Ri- 
can extraction residing in Miami, all of 
whom constitute an important factor of cul- 
tural, economic, and social progress in this 
city, are making preparations to celebrate 
their national holiday, understood this in 
spiritual terms, with the dignity and en- 
thusiasm befitting the occasion. 

Surely enough Puerto Ricans of all social 
levels living in Miami will show their unity 
and their feelings on July 25, the date offi- 
cially designated as Puerto Rico Day. 

A quick revision of the cultural, social. 
and economic values of Puerto Rico in Mi- 
ami reveals that Florida owes much, and this 
city specially, to the Puerto Ricans who de- 
velop their activities here, standing out with 
extraordinary qualities in all the fields of 
community life. At the university, in in- 
dustry, in the banking world, in the legal. 
medical, and engineering professions, in 
transportation, in the labor field in general. 
the Puerto Ricans, whatever their position 
in the social scale, represent a great deal 
more than what is normally attributed to 
them—by injustice or lack of analysis—in 
the accelerated progress and growing prestige 
of Miami. 

Noteworthy is the fact that in the high 
administrative levels of the city there is 4 
group of Puerto Ricans—deserving re 
for their accomplishments and their num- 
ber—who do a significant job of guidance 
and orientation in the community. Among 
the city’s prominent men there are distin- 
guished Puerto Ricans of positive civic, cul- 
tural, social, and economic pull, who are 3 
credit not only to Puerto Rico but to all the 
Latin Americans in general. Also, spec 
mention is deserved by the vast sector 
the Puerto Rican population, dignified bY 
honest and efficient labor, who occupied in 
the different fields of work, excel for thet 
laboriousness, their human cordiality, and 
their spiritual contribution to Miami's inter- 
American atmosphere. 

Diario Las Americas wishes all success to 
the Puerto Ricans who want to make July 
25, Puerto Rico Day, a celebration of noble 
patriotic meaning, removed from all party 
aims, with only the kind image and pleasant 
thought of their birthplace deep in their 
hearts and in their minds. 


Puerto Rican Civic Sociery 


In the front page of this edition, Diario 
Las Americas prints interesting news in con- 
nection with the effort being done by promi- 
nent members of Miami's Puerto Rican col- 
ony to create a civic society, which may 
encourage the participation of Puerto Ricans 
in the social, cultural, and economic life of 
the city, and which may stimulate the pub- 
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lic spirit of the U.S. citizens of Puerto Rican 
€xtraction in this community. 

It must be pointed out that this would be 
a nonpolitical institution, which will not 
interfere in any way with the work of the 
Other Pureto Rican organizations, which 
somehow will cooperate with them in the 
efforts for civic improvement, and which 
tends to promote a better coordination 
among all the elements that make up the 
live forces of the community, where Puerto 
Rico has, in our opinion, a magnificent rep- 
resentation, 

The influence many prominent Puerto 
Ricans have in Miami, influence they have 
Gained by their merits and without doing 
harm to others, will be of great help, in all 
Certainty, to the new civic organization 
being born, 

No doubt, all the Puerto Ricans, whatever 
their social level is, will welcome this effort 
and will give it their support so that it may 
Teach the desired goal, convenient for Miami 

general and for the Puerto Ricans in 
Particular. 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur’s Visit to the 
Philippines—An Epochal Event in the 
History of Friendly Relations Between 
Two Great Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, General of the Army Douglas 
ur recently returned home 
after an historic revisit to the Philip- 
Pines. It was an event of such tre- 
mendous importance to friendly rela- 
tions between our country and our Asia- 
o allies that I request unanimous con- 
Sent to insert in the REecorp a narrative 
f the general’s triumphal visit to the 
ple who love him so much. 
I am advised by the Public Printer 
that this account, which includes news- 
Paper articles from the Philippine press, 
estimated to make five pages of the 
CORD at a cost of $405. 
inte an article prepared for United Press 
the rnational. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, 
Star ppine Ambassador to the United 
tes. wrote as follows: 
Journey Ponga; MacArthur's Paumen 
Significance: e Philippines has a four 
want a time when Soviet propaganda is 
in the ho effort to distort America’s image 
Muc ar, ves Of the peoples of Asia, General 
refuta ours personality emerges as a living 
Recel on of Communist misrepresentations. 
and Sed by an Asian people with open arms 
Sliven a reception that in warmth and 
Suitude is unprecedented in that section 
© globe, the American people should be 
can a tiat they have one of their own who 
such aw to his person and to his country 
tion. Persal popular acclaim and admira- 
Pron greater service can anyone in 
face de render to his people now, in the 
than America’s diminished prestige in Asia, 
true to be able to project abroad America’s 
or haguslities that will draw not suspicion 
evokes Cd but respect and gratitude as was 
Went by General MacArthur wherever he 
in the Philippines? 
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2. General MacArthur saw the danger of 
communism and he fought it in Japan and 
Korea with such vigor and uncompromising 
firmness that he allenated many who did not 
have his vision to realize at that time the 
Communist all-pervading objective of world 
conquest. That he should have been re- 
ceived as he was received with such plethora 
of enthusiasm by our masses in the Philip- 
pines was a ringing reaffirmation of the un- 
equivocal Filipino stand against commu- 
nism. Coming at a time when Communist 
infiltration and subversion are causing dan- 
gerous inroads in southeast Asia, the over- 
all effect of General MacArthur's timely visit 
to an Asian country on the free world's fight 
against Communist totalitarianism is indeed 
incalculable. 

3. After having come in close contact with 
my people and having their affectionate re- 
gard as no other American has, they opened 
their hearts to him, and he is in a position 
to convey to Washington and to American 
public opinion the current feelings and senti- 
ment of the Filipinos toward the United 
States. If Philippine-American relations are 
to continue on a basis of mutuallty and 
close friendship, it is essential that there 
be in America a better understanding of pres- 
ent Filipino attitudes and reactions, and 
that action be taken on pressing problems 
confronting the two governments. After his 
visit, General MacArthur is the man who can 
speak with authority on such matters, 

4. We in the Philippines have shown by 
the spontaneous outpouring of cordiality and 
affection toward General MacArthur that we 
are a grateful people. We have given the 
lle to the saying that “Republics are pro- 
yerbially ungrateful.” For in the twilight 
of his life and holding no official position, 
we welcomed General MacArthur as we wel- 
comed no other in the past. No favors, no 
material rewards were expected. We in the 
Philippines are not fair weather friends. To 
whomsoever we are beholden we enshrine in 
our hearts. 

Where, may I ask, in contemporary history, 
is there a representative of the Western 
World, as beloved by an Asian people as 
Douglas MacArthur is by the Filipinos? Let 
the Americans ponder on the value to them 
in the cold war now raging of such an asset 
that they can proudly claim as their own, 


What the Philippines means to us and 
what we should do for the Filipino peo- 
ple are stressed in the following states- 
manlike statement of General MacAr- 
thur upon his feturn to New York on 
June 13, 1961. Every Member of Con- 
gress should take it to heart as com- 
ing from an American elder statesman 
whose love for his country he has proved 
with a record unsurpassed in selfless- 
ness and devotion to our flag. 

As I have stated before, my visit to the 
Philippines was personal and not in any 
governmental capacity. It was based entire- 
ly upon sentiment, old friendships, old as- 
sociations, and old experiences. My recep- 
tion was fabulous and overwhelming and 
beyond any possible adequate expression of 
gratitude. 

My tour of the country was so compre- 
hensive that I could not fail, however, to 
obtain very definite conceptions. The mo- 
rale of the nation is of the highest order 
and reflects clearly its friendship, its affec- 
tion, and its sympathetic understanding of 
the United States. We have no ally so com- 
pletely loyal and devoted. 

There is, however, a strong undercurrent 
of feeling that In its relative dealings with 
the nations of the world the United States 
has tended to overlook to some extent the 
needs and necessities and even the just 
claims upon us of the Philippines. The res- 
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titution of the damage inflicted by our 
forces which was, of course, necessitated by 
the exigencies of war have not received ade- 
quate compensation especially when com- 
pared with the lavish grants made to nations 
proclaiming neutrality and even to the for- 
mer enemy countries of Germany and Ja- 
pan. 

They also feel that the payment to their 
soldiers who were incorporated into our own 
forces during the war, who fought under our 
flag and our command represented an un- 
just discrimination. We paid their officers 
the same as we paid ours, but the payment 
made to their soldiers was only 50 per- 
cent of that paid our own. 

I was, of course, in no position to in any 
way commit our Government or even to dis- 
cuss such a commitment, but it is my earn- 
est hope that those charged with these mat- 
ters will give their claims thoughtful and 
judicious consideration. While nothing can 
seriously jeopardize the common cause which 
binds our two countries together, the belief 
of the Filipinos in the American sense of 
justice is a very precious ideal which should 
not be lightly sacrificed. 

To haggle with them on matters in which 
they have a just claim or on questions of 
quotas or economic priorities is to do just 
that. The Philippines should be treated by 
us for what she has been, what she is, and 
what she can be expected to be in the future. 
She should be accorded the very essence of 
most-favored-nation treatment. 


Mr. Speaker, it was President Carlos P. 
Garcia of the Philippines who originated 
the idea of inviting General MacArthur 
to be the honored guest of the Philippine 
Republic on the 15th anniversary of its 
independence, July 4. The Filipino 
President, as a good friend of the United 
States, knew what such a visit would 
mean to his people and to the free world's 
fight against communism, 

The welcome accorded General Mac- 
Arthur in the Philippines was, according 
to newspaper reports, unprecedented. 
More than 2% million Filipinos in Ma- 
nila thundered their welcome in a spon- 
taneous manifestation of friendship and 
good will that must be heartwarming to 
every American. No similar reception 
has ever been accorded anyone in the 
Philippines in the past. When General 
MacArthur visited the provinces, again 
the people by the thousands crowded 
around him and the police could not hold 
them back. 

Significant addresses were delivered 
during his 10-day visit by President 
Garcia and by General MacArthur. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
include them in my remarks. They are 
part of history written during a critical 
period in our fight for freedom and the 
dignity of man: 

From the Manila Times, July 4, 1961] 

CG WELCOMES MACARTHUR 

(Speech of President Garcia welcoming 
Gen. and Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, Manila 
International Airport, Monday afternoon, 
July 3.) 

General MacArthur, Mrs. MacArthur, Ex- 
cellencies, ladies and gentlemen, in behalf 
of the Filipino people, I welcome you, Gen- 
eral and Mrs. MacArthur, and the members 
of your party. In the true tradition of 
Filipino hospitality with which you are 
already familiar; I say: Welcome to our 
homes and our hearts. 

The feverish excitement of preparing for 
your arrival, the high expectation of once 
more clasping your hand in warm welcome, 
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the privilege of receiving you into the land 
you have helped to liberate and among the 
people who truly love you—all these have 
rightly aroused 27 million Filipinos into a 
festive and gala mood. 

As we watched your plane touch Philip- 
pine soll, we could not help but recall your 
glorious role in the history of this young 
Republic, as already attested to by the 
Philippine Congress in 1946, because of which 
Filipinos look to you as the liberator of the 
Philippines. They also look to you as the 
author of the national defense act (Com- 
monwealth Act No. 1), whereby you laid the 
strong basis for Philippine democracy by the 
creation of a citizen army. This is still the 
fundamental structure of the Armed Forces 
of the Philippines under an independent 
Philippine Republic. 

Your arrival, too, has brought forth a new 
emphasis on Philippine-American solidarity. 
Memories of the heroic fight in Corregidor 
and Bataan where American and Filipino 
soldiers fought side by side, of the many dark 
years of the resistance movement in which 
I had the modest opportunity of participat- 
ing, and finally your historic return on Oc- 
tober 29, 1944, to help liberate the country 
from the grip of the enemy—all these flower 
in the national consciousness of our people 
on your return to the Philippines. 

This time the conditions and circum- 
stances are different. When you returned in 
1944, and when the enemy surrendered in 
1945, there was utter devastation, wreck and 
ruin. The very ground we stand on was an 
arena of blood. But liberation and inde- 
pendence followed peace and from the ashes 
of war there emerged phoenix-like a people 
full of hope and determination to build for 
themselves a strong citadel of freedom, jus- 
tice and democracy in Asia. 

The invitation that was extended to you, 
General MacArthur, was made in behalf of 
a people who wish to share with you their 
joy and happiness in celebrating the 15th 
anniversary of our independence. You suf- 
ered with us; you underwent great hardships 
with us, you sacrificed with us, you fought 
by our side—and now, we wish to share 
with you the pride of achievements we have 
attained in 15 years and also our bright 
hopes for the future. 

I thank you for your gracious acceptance 
of the invitation. And to paraphrase a 
solemn pledge now made historic by time— 
you have indeed returned—returned to the 
Philippines where you are forever beloved by 
the Filipino people, 

Again, the Filipinos say: Tuloy po kayo 
Heneral at Ginang MacArthur. 


MacArTuvur's RESPONSE 


Mr. President, your Excellencies, my dear 
friends, I have returned. [Applause.] 

I am once again in this land that I have 
known so well and amongst these people that 
I have loved so well. Unfortunately, I 
possess neither that eloquence of diction, 
that poetry of the imagination, nor that 
brilliance of metaphors to say adequately 
what is in my heart. 

When your distinguished President in- 
vited me to come once again to these friend- 
ly shores, I felt as though I were at last 
really coming home, for it was here I lived 
my greatest moments and it is here I have 
my greatest memories, 

President Garcia, my dear old comrade-in- 
arms of the liberation, I report to you my 
presence as an honorary citizen of the Phil- 
ippines. |[Applause.] 

As I said to you, sir, that in spite of my 
long absence you have in all your broad 
land no more loyal and devoted Filipino. 
(Mabuhay) I thank you with my full heart 
for this opportunity to renew old ties and 
old friendships and I anticipate the next 
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few days as amongst the happiest of my 
life. 

I bring with me one of your country’s 
stanchest admirers, my beloved wife Jean. 
(Mabuhay). She joins me, Mr. President, in 
my pledge of allegiance. Mabuhay. [Ap- 
plause.} 


[From the Manila Times, July 5, 1961] 
GENERAL MACARTHUR'S JULY 4TH ADDRESS 


(Evrror’s Note.—Following is the speech 
delivered by Gen. Douglas MacArthur at the 
Luneta yesterday afternoon on the 15th an- 
niversary of the Philippine independence.) 


Mr. President, my good friends, just 15 
years ago today I stood on this same sun- 
swept Luneta, proud witness to the birth of 
your new Republic. It was the culmination 
of your hopes and aspirations of 48 years 
under my country’s beneficient guidance. 
It was the final act in a drama, initiated by 
the American Revolution, which had brought 
to the world stage the political philosophy 
that a people should haye of right the op- 
portunity for independence and freedom 
from outside rule. It was the redemption 
of my country’s pledge and constant re- 
affirmation that after a period of reasonable 
preparation, the political bonds which united 
us would voluntarily be severed. It brought 
into sharp focus with dramatic clarity the 
irreconcilable difference between the totali- 
tarian system which seeks, mastery over oth- 
ers and the free system which seeks equality 
with others. 

On that day, July 4, 1946, I said to you 
gathered here just as you are today, “Let 
history record this event in the sweep of 
democracy through the earth as foretelling 
the end of mastery over peoples by power 
of force alone—the end of empire as the po- 
litical chain which binds the unwilling weak 
to the unyielding strong. Let it be recorded 
as one of the great turning points in the age 
long struggle of man for liberty, for dignity 
and for human betterment.” 

Despite this historic triumph of liberty 
and justice, the scene that day was one of 
desolation and destruction inevitable in the 
wake of war. There was sorrow and bereave- 
ment in countless Philippine homes. Fire 
and sword had taken a toll of personal 
tragedy searing the hearts and souls of every 
Philippine citizen. Yet in all that multi- 
tude I saw not a tear, heard not a sob. All 
before me—men and women, boys and 
girls—reflected not the gloom of the recent 
past but only a firm faith in a destiny yet 
to be unfolded. The spiritual strength in 
those eager upturned faces, with eyes look- 
forward not backward, confirmed my own 
complete faith in the future of your Re- 
public. 

That faith has been fully justified. You 
have taken your place in the counsels of 
the nations of the world with dignity and 
universal respect. Your cities have been re- 
stored. Your economy revived. You have 
turned your farm shortages into surpluses. 
Your mines have produced increasing wealth. 
Your commerce has expanded. Your prod- 
ucts now reach the markets of the world. 
Your industry has engendered abroad a new 
confidence and faith. But only a seer might 
forecast just what future has in store for 
your, and I would consider myself brash, 
indeed, were I to attempt to do so. There 
will be many perils ahead to test the wis- 
dom and courage and statesmanship of your 
leaders. 

For since I left you 15 years ago, the world 
has turned over many, many times. The 
thrust into outer space of the satellite 
spheres and missiles marked the beginning 
of à new epoch in the long story of man- 
kind—the chapter of the space age. 

In the 5 or more billions of years the 
scientists tell us it has taken to form the 
earth—in the 3 or more billion years of 
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development of the human race—there has 
never been a greater or more abrupt evolu- 
tion. We deal now not with things of this 
world only but with the illimitable dis- 
tances and as yet unfathomed mysteries of 
the universe. We have found the “Lost 
Horizon.” We have discovered a new and 
boundless frontier. 

We speak now in strange new terms: of 
harnessing the cosmic energy; of making 
the winds and the tides work for us; of puri- 
fying sea water for our drink; of creating 
new and unheard of synthetic materials to 
supplement or even replace our old standard 
basics; of mining ocean floors for new fields 
of wealth and food; of disease preventives 
to expand Hfe into the hundred of years; 
of controlling weather for a more equitable 
adjustment of heat and cold of rain and 
shine; of space ships to the moon; of the 
prime target in war no longer the armed 
forces of an enemy but Instead his civil 
populations; of ultimate conflict between 
a united human race and the sinister force 
of some other planetary galaxy; of such 
dreams and fantasies as to make life the 
most exciting of all time. And through all 
this welter of change and development it 
is my hope and prayer that this land will 
continue to be a rallying point to build 
courage when courage seems to fail, to re- 
store faith when there seems to be little 
cause for faith, to create hope when hope 
becomes forlorn. 

In this great assemblage I see many of my 
former comrades-in-arms of the war. To 
them I wish to express once again my ad- 
miration for that enduring fortitude, 
that patriotic self-abrogation and that un- 
surpassed courage which has made the name 
of the Philippine soldier stand forth in such 
luster. The memorials of character wrought 
by you will never be forgotten. You have 
stamped yourself in blazing flames upon the 
souls of your countrymen. You have carved 
your statue in the hearts of your people. 
You have built your monument in the mem- 
ory of your compatriots. And you may be 
sure that if you fight again Americans will 
be at your side, shoulder to shoulder, once 
again comrades-in-arms. And you may be 
sure that as your old commander in chief 
I shall do all in my limited power to see 
that you receive full reward for your past 
service. 

The tide of world affairs ebbs and flows 
in and out. Old empires die, new nations 
are born, alliances arise and vanish. But 
in all this vast confusion the mutual friend- 
ship of our two countries shines like a ten- 
fold beacon in the night. Together we have 
suffered the blood and the sweat and the 
tears. Together we seek the way and the 
truth and the light. And now in this long 
twilight era that is neither war nor peace 
we stand together just as firmly as before. 

In the effort to build a world of economic 
growth and solidarity, in the effort to build 
an atmosphere of hope and freedom, in the 
effort to build a community of strength and 
unity of purpose, in the effort to build 4 
lasting peace of justice, the Philippines and 
the United States of America have become 
indivisible, 

And now, even as I hail you, I must say 
farewell. For such is the nature of mY 
visit. To greet once again those with whom 
I have stood, as with their fathers before 
them, in building and defending on thes¢ 
shores a citadel of freedom and liberty; 
and then to bid you an affectionate goodbye · 
For I must admit, with a sense of sadness, 
that the deepening shadows of life, 5 
doubt upon my ability to pledge again, I 
shall return.” 

So, my dear friends, I close with a fervent 
prayer that a merciful God will protect 
preserve each and every one of you, and 
will bring to this land peace and tranquillity, 
always. 


1961 


[From the Manila Times, July 6, 1961] 


Girona Wan CONTAINS GERMS OF DOUBLE 
Suicipp—MacArTHuR 
(Address of General MacArthur before the 
joint session of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives of the Philip- 
pines) 


Mr. President, Members of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, the last time I 
spoke before this August body, the war still 
Taged outside. The crash of guns rattled 
windows, the sputter of musketry drowned 
Voices, the acrid smell of smoke filled our 
nostrils, the stench of death was everywhere. 
And now, 16 years later, although those in- 
eidents have become but a dark memory, the 
Possibility of war still hangs like a cloud 
before cur eyes. It overshadows all other 
Problems, intruding upon every thought and 
Action, encompassing all that we hold most 
dear, dictating not only the present but our 
very future. 

Many in this brilliant audience were my 
former comrades in arms. They have known 
War in all its horror and, as veterans, hope 
against its recurrence. How, they well may 
ask, did such an institution as war became 
80 integrated with man's life and civiliza- 
tion? How has it grown to be the most vital 
factor in our existence? 

It started in a modest enough way as a 
Sort of gladiatorial method of settling dis- 
putes between conflicting tribes. One of the 
Oldest and most classical examples is the 
Biblical story of David and Goliath. Each 
of the two contesting groups selected its 
Champion. They fought and, based upon 
the outcome, an agreement resulted. Then, 
as time went on, small professional groups 
known as armies fought in some obscure 
corner of the globe and victory or defeat was 
accepted as the basis of an ensuing peace. 

And from then on, down through the ages, 

constant record is an increase in the 
Character and strength of the forces with the 
rate of increase always accelerating. From 
& small percentage of the population it 
Rnally engulfed all. It is now the nation in 
ms. 


Within the span of my own life I have 
Witnessed much of this evolution. At the 
turn of the century, when I joined the 

y, the target was one enemy casualty at 
end of a rifle, a pistol, a bayonet, a 
Sword. Then came the machinegun designed 
to kill by the dozen. After that, the heavy 
artillery raining death upon the hundreds. 
en the aerial bomb to strike by the thou- 
Sands—tollowed by the atom explosion to 
reach the hundreds of thousands. 

Now, electronics and other processes of 
Science have raised the destructive potential 

encompass millions. And with restless 
ands we work feverishly in dark laboratories 
to find the means to destroy all in one blow. 
But this very triumph of scientific annthila- 
tion—this very success of invention—has 
destroyed the possibility of war being a me- 
um for the practical settlement of interna- 

Onal differences. The enormous destruc- 
tion to both sides of closely matched op- 
Ponents makes it impossible for even the 
Winner to translate it into anything but 
his own disaster. 

The last war, even with its now antiquated 

aments, clearly demonstrated that the 
N had to bear in large part the very in- 
Arles inflicted on his foe. My own coun- 
expended billions of dollars and untold 
Jaen to heal the wounds of Germany and 


4 Global war has become a Frankenstein to 
®stroy both sides. No longer is it a weapon 
adventure the shortcut to international 
y Wer. If you lose, you are annihilated. If 
dag n; you stand only to lose. No longer 
of l Possess even the chance of the winner 
of a duel—it contains now only the germs 
double suicide, 
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Time was when victory in war represented 
economic wealth, accelerated prosperity, a 
place in the international sun. It was the 
final weapon of statecraft, the apotheosis of 
political diplomacy. Its application, how- 
ever, was ted, controlled, and limited 
by the basic principle, that a great nation 
that enters upon war and does not see it 
through to victory must ultimately suffer 
all the consequences of defeat. That is what 
happened to us in Korea. With victory 
without our grasp, and without the use of 
the atom bomb which we needed no more 
then than against Japan, we failed to see it 
through. Had we done so we would have 
destroyed Red China's capability of waging 
modern war for generations to come. Our 
failure to win that war was a major dis- 
aster for the free world. Its fatal conse- 
quences are now increasingly being felt in 
the military rise of Red China into a mighty 
colossus which threatens all of Asia and 
bids fair to emerge as the balance of mili- 
tary power in the world. This would jeop- 
ardize freedom on all continenis. 

But the conditions that prevailed in the 
Korean war exist no longer and will come no 
more. Then we were the sole possessor of 
nuclear power—we stood alone in military 
might. Now all is changed. Other possess 
this weapon. Relative strengths from now 
on will probably change little with the years. 
Action by one will promptly be matched by 
reaction from the other. 

The great question is—can global war now 
be outlawed from the world? 

If so, it would mark the greatest advance 
in civilization since the Sermon on the 
Mount. It would lift at one stroke the dark- 
est shadow which has engulfed mankind 
from the beginning. It would not only re- 
move fear and bring security—it would not 
only create new moral and spiritual values 
it would produce an economic wave of pros- 
perity that would raise the world’s standard 
of living beyond anything ever dreamed of 
by man. 

Many will tell you with mockery and ridi- 
cule that the abolition of war can be only a 
dream—that it is but the vague imaginings 
of a visionary. But we must go on or we will 
go under. And the great criticism that can 
be made is that the world lacks. a plan that 
will enable us to go on. 

We are in a new era. The old methods and 
solutions no longer suffice. We must have 
new thoughts, new ideas, new concepts. We 
must break out of the straitjacket of the 
past. We must have sufficient imagination 
and courage to translate the universal wish 
for peace—which is rapidly becoming a uni- 
versal necessity—into actuality. And until 
then, at whatever cost or sacrifice, we must 
be fully prepared—lest we perish. 

And what, you may well ask, is my opin- 
ion as to the present state of Philippine de- 
fense? As your former military adviser I 
give it for what you may think it is worth. 

Your most powerful safeguard against 
predatory attack is the broad expanse of 
sea water which separates you from your 
neighbors. There is no hostile fleet chal- 
lenging naval control of that vital area—no 
enemy flotilla capable of conducting an am- 
phibious movement of troops to your shores, 
You are safe from such occupational assault 
as long as the United States maintains sea 
and air supremacy in the Pacific Ocean. You 
may be hurt but you cannot be taken. Mili- 
tarily you enjoy a position of relative secur- 
ity. You are a bastion of strength. 

The other tactics of communism in its ag- 
gression upon areas of freedom are infiltra- 
tion and internal subversion. 

The former, infiltration, is difficult for you 
to defend against because of your long and 
irre coastline, but internal movement 
of any major alien groups should be readily 
detected by your alert security force aided by 
your thoroughly loyal and war-tested citi- 
zenry. 5 
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The latter, internal subversion, the tactic 
most successful and most feared in many 
other countries, offers only a minor threat to 
the Philippines. The magnificent spiritual 
resistance of your people to the pressures of 
the Japanese occupation, coupled with your 
cultural strength and long history in de- 
fenses of your liberties, offers safe guaran- 
tees against this type of inroad. Indeed, I 
should say that of all the countries of the 
free world none is more proof against being 
brought under alien subversion than is the 
Philippines. 

To sum up, I believe that you have 
little to fear from the Communist con- 
spiracy as long as you maintain an alert and 
mobile security force capable of maintain- 
ing internal order and intercepting any 
gimup which might infiltrate your beaches 
with hostile intent. The military policy de- 
veloped prior to World War II. and so ef- 
ficiently carried on since then, may safely be 
continued as the guideline to your defen- 
sive posture. 

The hundreds of billions of dollars now 
spent in mutual preparedness could con- 
ceivably abolish poverty from the face of the 
earth. It would accomplish even more than 
this; it would at one stroke reduce the inter- 
national tensions that seem to be insur- 
mountable now to matters of more probable 
solution. This would not, of course, mean 
the abandonment of all armed forces, but it 
would reduce them to the simpler problems 
of internal order and international police. 
It would not mean utopia at one fell stroke, 
but it would mean that the great roadblock 
now existing to the development of the hu- 
man race would have been cleared. 

You will say at once that although the 
abolition of war has been the dream of man 
for centuries every proposition to that end 
has been promptly discarded as impossible 
and fantastic. But that was before the sci- 
ence of the past decade made mass destruc- 
tion a reality. The argument then was 
along spiritual and moral lines, and lost. 
But now the tremendous evolution of nu- 
clear and other potentials of destruction 
has suddenly taken the problem away from 
its primary consideration as a moral and 
spiritual question and brought it abreast 
of scientific realism. It is no longer an 
ethical equation to be pondered solely by 
learned philosophers and ecclesiastics but 
a hard core one for the decision of the 
masses whose survival is the issue. 

This is as true of the Soviet side of the 
world as of the free side—as true behind 
the Iron Curtain as in front of it. The 
ordinary people of the world, whether free 
or slave, are all in agreement on this solu- 
tion, and this perhaps is the only thing in 
the world they do agree upon, but it is the 
most vital and determinate of all. We are 
told we must go on indefiniately as at 
present—with what at the end none says— 
there is no definite objective. They but pass 
along to those that follow the search for a 
final solution. And at the end, the problem 
will be exactly that which we face now. 


It may take another cataclysm of destruc- 
tion to prove the bald truth that the further 
evolution of civilization cannot take place 
until global war is abolished. But this is 
the one issue upon which both sides can 
agree for it is the one issue in which the 
interests of both are completely parallel. It 
is the one issue which, if settled, may well 
settle all others. 

The present tensions with their threat of 
national annihilation are fostered by two 
great illusions. The one a complete belief on 
the part of the Soviet world that the capital- 
istic countries are preparing to attack them; 
that sooner or later we intend to strike. And 
the other a complete belief on the part of 
the capitalistic countries that the Soviets are 
preparing to attack us; that sooner or later 
they intend to strike. 
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Both are wrong. Each side so far as the 
masses are concerned is desirous of peace. 
Both dread war. But the constant accelera- 
tion of preparation may, without specific in- 
tent, ultimately precipitate a kind of spon- 
taneous combustion, 

In the Far East the focal center of hostile 
pressures now lies in southeast Asia where it 
is possible that the alliance of which you are 
@ member may intervene, directly or in- 
directly, in order to shore up local defenses, 
I would not presume even to suggest what 
course, military or otherwise, this alliance 
should take. But I would unhesitatingly 
observe that with the lessons of Korea in the 
so recent past, no nation or no alliance of 
nations should be so reckless as to commit 
troops to fight on the mainland of Asia 
without considering the potentiality of the 
reaction of the enemy supported by his 
Commuunistic allies; and, above all without 
being prepared with both the will and the 
means to destroy the centers and lines of 
supply of vastly larger ground forces en- 
joying marked logistical advantages. Nor 
should defeatist military doctrines be per- 
mitted, as was done in Korea, under the 
rhetorical disguise of such misleading 

as “passive offense,” “aggressive de- 
fense,” “privileged sanctuary,” “police ac- 
tion.” Such nonsense has no place in the 
lexicon or conduct of war. For war by its 
very nature necessitates the bringing of 
maximum violence to bear upon the enemy. 
There can be no halfway measures, no soft 
glows, no enemy sanctuaries. The only limi- 
tation is the degree of violence essential to 
insure success. For in war, as is attested 
by the history of the world, there is no sub- 
stitute for victory. 

Military defense must have as its natural 
corollary a strong and viable economy. This 
you are far along the road toward achieving. 
Despite your population growth you have 
transformed long existing farm shortages 
into surpluses; you have changed an un- 
favorable balance of international trade into 
one of reciprocal equity; and you have intro- 
duced a moderate program of industrializa- 
tion to broaden the scope of employment 
and to lessen your dependence upon alien 
manufacture. By these processes you are 
enhancing the contentment and happiness 
of your people by raising their standards of 
life while at the same time you are building 
an ever stronger bulwark behind your de- 
fense establishment and military policy. It 
is with great pride and satisfaction I have 
observed this progress—satisfied as one 
whose life has been interwoven with yours 
for nearly 60 years—and pride of honorary 
citizenship, a distinction which you accorded 
me many years ago. 3 

As I pass from the Philippine scene it is 
with a heart full of gratitude for the recent 
honors you have added to those of the past. 
They have etched a new memory which will 
be with me always. God grant this nation 
and people a long era of peace and prosper- 
ity, and bring our two peoples—Filipino 
and American—ever closer together in un- 
derstanding, affection, and common cause. 


From the Manila Bulletin, July 13, 1961] 
MACARTHUR Bros Goopsy—Fiuirtnos SAD- 
DENED BY DEPARTURE or 81-YEAR-OLD 
* HERO 
(By Oscar Villadolid) 

General of the Army Douglas MacArthur 
bade an affectionate farewell to the Filipino 
people yesterday and flew home after re- 
ceiving honors unsurpassed by most men 
in Philippine history. 

The “Old Warrior,” now 81, looking fresh 
and healthy as when he came here 10 days 
ago, braved a driving rain to thank the 
Filipinos “for the wonderful reception to 
an old soldier and his sweetheart wife.” 

MacArthur and his wife, Jean, appeared 
cheerful as departure time neared and this 
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contrasted plainly with the sad demeanor 
of President Garcia and other high Philip- 
pine officials who must have felt they were 
seeing the grand old soldier for the last 
time here. 

Mr. Garcia gave away his feelings when, 
at about the close of his remarks, he choked 
with emotion and ended his speech with 
a voice almost in a whisper and inaudible to 
some 8,000 people who saw the five-star 
general off. 

The man who drew unprecedented crowds 
wherever he went during his sentimental 
pilgrimage to the scenes of his defeat and 
triumphs was not to disappoint those who 
flocked to the Manila International Airport 
in a heavy rain to say goodby. 

Turning down a request to speak inside 
the airport terminal, MacArthur stood in 
the rain with his wife at his-side and told 
the Pilipino people: 

“My sentimental journey has carried me 
to this beloved land from one end almost to 
the other. Everywhere I found a growing 
prosperity, a growing population, a growing 
destiny. Everywhere I found friendship and 
affection.” 

Paying tribute to the nation whose sol- 
diers stood by him during the darkest days 
of Corregidor and Bataan in 1942 and in 
triumph in 1945, MacArthur declared: 

“You are now a nation of gladness and 
good will—a bright light shining in a cloudy, 
troubled world. A merciful providence can- 
not fail to protect and preserve this gem of 
the Far East.“ 

President Garcia paid this country’s trib- 
ute to an old comrade-in-arms at the airport. 

“The name of MacArthur will live with a 
signet of posterity,” the chief executive said. 
He added: 

“Our children, our children’s children will 
know your name and say, He was a great 
American and a true friend of Filipinos.’” 

Mr. Garcia departed from his farewell mes- 
sage to MacArthur to remind the world that 
the Philippines was “committed to defend 
freedom and to stand by those who champion 
freedom. We have never been fence-sitters 
in a good fight and we do not intend to be.” 

He then praised MacArthur as a “true and 
tested friend“ whose name will live forever 
in the hearts of every Filipino. 

The president said the big turnout of Fili- 
pinos for MacArthur proved that “in this 
heartless atom age, it is only love and un- 
derstanding that can truly seal the hand- 
clasps of friendship among men and 
nations.” 

Turning to the fight against communism, 
the chief executive set forth a reminder that 
this will not be won in the field of arma- 
ments nor in the race to reach outer space. 
It will be won in the heart and mind of 
our people, in the farms, in the factories, and 
in the schools. 

Before boarding a special U.S. Air Force 
plane for America, MacArthur reviewed an 
honor guard that stood for an hour under 
intermittent rain at the airfield’s apron. 

MacArthur appeared unperturbed by the 
rain as he trooped the line, walking briskly 
with nothing of his 81 years in evidence. He 
wore his khaki military uniform and his bat- 
tered campaign cap given to him by the late 
President Quezon when he worked as adviser 
to the Philippine Government before the war 
as Field Marshal. 

It took more than 15 minutes after the 
ceremony before MacArthur and his wife 
could board the plane. High officials, in- 
cluding Senate President Eulogio Rodriguez 
and Speaker Daniel Romualdez, and members 
of the diplomatic corps headed by Msgr. Sal- 
vatore Siino crowded around the “Old War- 
rior” to bid him goodbye and Godspeed. 

Seeing Mrs. Nini Quezon-Avancefia, 
daughter of the late President Quezon, in 
the crowd, MacArthur approached her and 
kissed her in the same style he greeted her 
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on his arrival last July 3. Said he: “Take 
care of yourself.” 

Mrs. MacArthur, all smiles, thanked her 
friends profusely, particularly members of 
the official party who had served her every 
need and those of her husband during the 
10-day hectic tour of the Philippines. 

Particular attention was given to Protocol 
Officers Armando Orrillaneda, Chief Protocol 
Officer Minister Pedro Angara-Aragon and 
Julius Maloles, another protocol officer. The 
security men of the MacArthurs also got a 
lavish share of the thanks of the MacArthurs. 

The MacArthurs boarded the sleek jet air- 
craft which President Kennedy had placed 
at the general’s disposal amid the strains 
of the military ballad, “Old Soldiers Never 
Die, They Just Fade Away.” 

With the MacArthurs on the plane were 
Ambassador and Mrs. Carlos P. Romulo and 
Maj. Gen. Courtney Whitney, wartime aide 
of MacArthur. 

After the plane of MacArthur roared from 
the airstrip and out of sight, newsmen asked 
Minister Gordon Mein, charge d'affaires of 
the U.S. Embassy, about his impressions on 
the reception given MacArthur. 

“It had to be seen to be believed,” said 
Mein who accompanied MacArthur's party 
in his provincial tours, both north and south 
and in Manila. x 

Mein said the reception of the crowd to 
MacArthur was spontaneous and full of affec- 
tion and friendship. 

“We want to believe that this is a deep 
symbol between the United States and the 
Philippines,” he said and assured the recep- 
tion had a terrific impact among American 
officials and Filipinos. 

As MacArthur journeyed north and south, 
making a pilgrimage to the scenes of his 
triumphs in World War II, he was accorded 
a welcome no foreign dignitary had been ac- 
corded in the history of the Philippines. 

Throngs numbering from 8,000 in some 
places to 2 million in others broke police 
lines and swarmed around him just to get 
a glimpse of the grand “Old Soldier” who 
tasted the bitter pill of defeat in Corregidor 
and Bataan but came back fighting with 
vengeance. 

In historic Corregidor, MacArthur was 
welcomed by his old comrades-in-arms who, 
in their age, had organized themselves into 
a group known as the Defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor. He was given by them & 
plaque and a piece of rock dug out of Cor- 
regidor to comfort the “Old Warrior” in his 
old age. 


[From the Manila Bulletin, July 4, 1961] 
MACARTHUR RETURNS 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, former aide- de- 
camp to Gen. Douglas MacArthur) 

Douglas MacArthur returns to us as & 
symbol. 

We see in him not only the liberator of 
the Philippines. He is the American whose 
unwavering faith in the Filipino he showed 
when doubting Thomases were many among 
his people and he antagonized them for un- 
hesitatingly proclaiming it. 

He was openly for Philippine independ- 
ence at a time when it was heresy for an 
American to advocate it. He earned the ire 
of many of his colleagues for his forthright 
views favoring Philippine freedom. He did 
not waver. When President Quezon invited 
him to the Philippines to help him organize 
an army to bolster Filipino morale and back 
up that freedom, he came knowing the up“ 
hill struggle ahead of him. 

He ignored the strong opposition in Wash- 
ington against the organization of the 
Philippine Army. He was told that it was 
a waste of money and effort, that while the 
American flag waved over the Philippines no 
one would dare attack it. Quezon and he 
went ahead and the Philippine Army wa5 
organized. 
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Some American magazines superciliously 
dubbed our soldiers “MacArthur's Boy 
Scouts.“ 

The American flag was attacked by Japan 
and there would have been no saga of 
heroism in Bataan and Corregidor if there 
would have been no Philippine Army to offer 
that epic of human valor that belongs to 
history. 

After the fall of Bataan and Corregidor, 
his one objective was to liberate the Philip- 
Pines. Few will ever know the heartaches 
that he suffered during those dark days— 
the opposition, the apathy, the inertia, the 
indifference that he had to fight in order 
to get the support that he needed to mount 
his offensive. 

The malicious and the unknowing criti- 
oled and traduced him for the slogan 1 
Shall Return.” The perpendicular pronoun 
Was used without any egoistic purpose. It 
Was because his staff knew Filipino psy- 
chology. The Filipinos had been disil- 
lusioned. America had been defeated in 
Bataan and Corregidor. The American flag 

been hauled down, The Filipinos had 
been left alone under a cruel enemy occupa- 
tion. In their eyes those dark days America 
had let them down. 

But to them MacArthur symbolized un- 
Wavering faith in the Filipino. He had ad- 
rocated their independence against all op- 
Position. He organized their army, he was 
& devoted friend of their leader, Manuel L. 

ezon. He was the one American they 
believed in because they knew he believed 
in them. For him to say “I shall return” 
Was to wave the flag of hope, of determina- 
tion, of undying faith, The guerrillas in the 
SWamps and in the mountains would con- 
tinue fighting because MacArthur they were 
sure was coming back. The personal pro- 
2 “I" was MacArthur, His word was his 

nd. 

He made good. He returned in victory. 
But the fight is not over. MacArthur again 
Taised his voice. Asia must not be forgotten. 
Asia must not be neglected. Europe is im- 
Portant and so is Asia. But to America, 
Asia should be given increasing importance. 
It is the voice of the soldier-statesman that 
1s the voice of reason in a babel of Europe- 

t cacophony which is constantly heard 

Washington. 

There is meaning to the Filipino welcome 
that we accord him, No one can match 

in his prescience of mind when he saw 

danger of communism and fought it in 
Japan and Korea. We are therefore reaffirm- 

Our faith in democracy and reiterating 
dur determination to fight Communist to- 
talitarianism, He comes back to us as the 
Symbol of human freedom. He epitomizes 
in his person everything that is best in 
Americanism that we have learned to respect 
and admire. He personifies the world citizen 
Who has transcended the barriers of narrow 
Rationalism and who looks at the problem 
Of peace as indivisible for all mankind. In 

e words of a French writer, “The world is 
no longer flat for four or five nations or for 
one race; it is round for all nations and for 

races.“ 

It is in this spirit of new dignity of the 
Filipino who is sovereign in his own land 

d an equal in the councils of the nations 
Of the world that we welcome Douglas 
MacArthur, 


[From the Philippines Herald, July 3, 1961] 
Macanruun—Tnur FRIEND or FILIPINOS 


(By Gen. Carlos P. Romulo, aide-de-camp to 
General MacArthur during the Pacific 
war) 


When the news was published in the 
American press that President Garcia had 
invite General MacArthur to be the guest 
z honor at the 15th anniversary of the 

hilippine Republic and that the general 

ad accepted the invitation, a retired Ameri- 
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can editor in Washington asked me two 
questions: (1) Isn't General MacArthur too 
much of a showman? (2) Why do the Fili- 
pinos love MacArthur? 

These two questions are a good subject for 
this article that the Philippines Herald has, 
by radiogram, asked me to write for its July 
3 issue. I will answer the second question 
first: 

We Filipinos do not only love MacArthur. 
We idolize and revere him. 

It is no secret that when we were fighting 
for our independence, the U.S. Army and 
Navy were against it. They had their own 
patriotic reasons for opposing the separation 
of the Philippines from the United States. 
Some of them honestly believed that the 
security of the Philippines was better insured 
under the American flag. Others held that 
the Philippines was essential to the defense 
of the United States in the Pacific. The 
then Brig. Gen. Douglas MacArthur disagreed 
with them. He believed that no nation had 
the right to impose its government on an- 
other. He believed in the inalienable right 
of every man to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. He believed in Philippine in- 
dependence, in the right of the Filipino to 
live a life of his own choosing. 

He did not hesitate in making his views 
known. Others would have kept silent and 
with their silence appear to acquiesce in 
what was at that time the predominant view 
in Army and Navy circles. Not Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. He became a close friend of our na- 
tionalist leader, Manuel L. Quezon. When- 
ever he was asked for his opinion he did not 
hesitate to avow his advocacy of Philippine 
independence. He made it clear that as a 
true American he could not take a stand 
that was against the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and to him the essence of Ameri- 
canism was contained in that one immortal 
line in America’s Magna Carta—“ All men 
are created equal.” He was our friend when 
we needed friends most. He stood by us at 
the risk of alienating his superiors, his as- 
sociates, his fellow officers who held con- 
trary views, some of whom considered his 
unorthodox stand as heretical. 

The Philippine Commonwealth was pro- 
claimed. His friend Quezon was elected 
President, I had the privilege of being a wit- 
ness to many of their meetings and confer- 
ences. President Quezon's first move was to 
ask General MacArthur to be his military 
adviser. Our sagacious leader knew that we 
needed an army and that in the newly born 
Commonwealth priority must be given to its 
organization. He communicated directly 
with President Roosevelt and asked that 
MacArthur be allowed to accept the assign- 
ment. President Quezon and General Mac- 
Arthur met several times in Washington and 
New York and discussed the various phases 
of organizing a Philippine army. 

The first bill introduced in the Philippine 
congress after the inauguration of the Com- 
monwealth was the national defense bill. 
It was a bill drafted by General MacArthur, 
assisted by his aides, Col. Richard K. Suther- 
land and Maj. Dwight D. Eisenhower. Wash- 
ington was frigid toward the organization 
of a Philippine Army. The War Department 
was in fact against it. It was the convic- 
tion then in Washington—and it was so 
announced—that “while the American flag 
waves over the Philippines no enemy will 
dare attack it.” It was, therefore, unneces- 
sary to saddle the Filipino people with a 
huge appropriation for national defense. 

Undaunted, President Quezon and General 
MacArthur went ahead with their plans. 
The Philippine Army was organized. The 
cadre system was established. The ROTC 
was started in the schools. The American 
newspapers in Manila criticized General Mac- 
Arthur. As is the wont of a sector of the 
American press in the United States when 
these newspapers and magazines are against 
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a cause, they either ignore It or make fun of 
it. They made fun of the Philippine Army. 
I remember a magazine article published in 
Collier's magazine, calling our Philippine 
Army “MacArthur’s Boy Scouts.” When 
President Quezon, in grateful appreciation of 
General MacArthur's efforts, made him a 
field marshal, some American papers had a 
field day, poking fun at “the American gen- 
eral who was organizing an army to back up 
Dictator Quezon in the South American 
style.” 

Socially, in Manila, Military Adviser Mac- 
Arthur refused to hold himself aloof from 
the Filipinos. Because of the pressure of 
his work and duties, he attended few so- 
cial functions. The few he attended were 
those given at Malacafiang or by Filipino 
friends. This, of course, did not escape my 
countrymen, and we loved him all the more 
for it. 

A few months before the outbreak of the 
war, I decided to make a flying trip and visit 
the countries in Asia to write a series of ar- 
ticles. Before leaving I went to see General 
MacArthur in his office at Victoria No. 1. 
I told him I wanted to find out the attitude 
of the colonial powers toward their sub- 
ject peoples. He said to me: “Why don't 
you also find out what is the attitude of the 
colonial peoples toward their sovereign na- 
tions? This to me is fundamental.” I fol- 
lowed his suggestion and I was amazed by 
what I discovered—the growing resentment, 
the hatred, the grievances which I wrote 
about and which were originally published 
in the Herald. (This series, published ex- 
clusively in the Philippines in this news- 
paper, was syndicated in America by King 
Features and won for Romulo the coveted 
Pulitzer Prize—Eprror.) 

This incident reveals and best expresses 
the character and the mental attitude of 
the man. His thoughts and feelings were 
attuned to those of the underprivileged, the 
less fortunate members of the human family. 
He is a sincere friend of the Filipinos because 
it is in his nature to defend the rights of a 
people in whose ability and integrity he has 
absolute faith. While we are eternally grate- 
ful to him as the liberator of the Philippines 
and for this he was awarded the Medal for 
Valor, the highest Philippine military dec- 
oration, he was made a citizen of the Philip- 
pines by legislative enactment because we 
love him and it is his qualities of mind and 
heart that have endeared him to us. Great 
as a soldier—and Sir Allanbrooke of England 
calls him the greatest military genius of the 
Second World War, barring none—he is en- 
shrined in the Filipino heart because he is 
a great humanitarian. There is not the 
slightest taint of racism in his makeup, his 
is the broad outlook that envisions a human 
family without any distinctions of creed or 
color, where there is no division of East and 
West, only brothers under the canopy of 
heaven. 

To the first question my answer is: Only 
those who do not know General MacArthur 
intimately think he is a showman. Those 
who have been closely associated with him, 
as I have been—I knew him first in 1928 
when he was the commanding general of 
the U.S. Army in the Philippines—can say 
that what is mistaken by some as showman- 
ship is nothing more than that Douglas 
MacArthur, because of his brilliant record as 
& soldier, will always be, wherever he may be, 
& dramatic figure. 

That he should be the most bemedaled 
and beribboned officer in the U.S. Army 
is certainly not showmanship. He has 
earned every ribbon and every medal that 
he wears, and he would not be the true 
soldier that he is if he did not take pride 
in wearing what he won on the battlefield, 
or the recognition given him by other na- 
tions for his courage and leadership. 

Trivialities about his personal attire are 
picked upon by those who would picture 
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him as a showman. Take his cap, for in- 
stance. When in the First World War he 
started a fashion by removing the grommet 
from the inside of his cap, he did it only 
for practical reasons of usefulness and con- 
venience. Today, all the Air Corps officers 
in the U.S. Army wear the crushed garrison 
cap. It has also been said that he designed 
the cap he now wears. For the sake of his- 
torical accuracy, I want to point out that 
this cap was presented to him when he was 
made field marshal of the Philippine Army 
by President Quezon. 

A showman is one who is adept at exhib- 
iting things to advantage.“ according to 
Webster's dictionary. If the implication of 
this word as applied to MacArthur is that he 
is an exhibitionist, it is a misnomer and a 
libel. For MacArthur is a gentleman, a real 
thoroughbred—every inch of him—and it 
is as distasteful as it is repulsive to such a 
person to attract attention to himself by 
exhibitionism. I have yet to see a more 
humble, unobtrusive, unassuming man than 
MacArthur. 

That he should be a literary man with a 
background of culture comparable to that of 
only a few should not be held against him, 
as it seems to be by some of his detractors. 
He has a beautiful style, and that his mili- 
tary communique, continually contained al- 
lusions to the Almighty only serve to indi- 
cate that Douglas MacArthur is a man of 
faith. And luckily. Considering the dark 
moments of trial that he and his men had 
to go through from Bataan to Bougainville 
to Leyte to Korea, it is certainly fortunate 
for America and for civilization that the 
commander in chief of the United States in 
the Southwest Pacific could draw inspiration 
and strength from sources other than mate- 
rial, which everybody knows he sadly lacked. 

An English author once said: “The mo- 
ment an audacious head is lifted 1 inch above 
the general level, pop goes the unerring rifle 
of some biographical sharpshooter, and it 18 
all over with the unhappy owner.” A cadet 
who graduated from West Point at the top of 
his class and whose record could not be 
equaled by any of his peers many years after- 
ward; a young Officer who in Argonne single- 
handedly attacked and captured a German 
machinegun nest armed with nothing more 
than a riding crop; the youngest to rise to 
the position of chief of staff of the US. 
Army; the commanding general of the U.S. 
Far Eastern Forces who in Bataan and Cor- 
regidor upset the Japanese timetable and 
with troops outnumbered, ill-equipped, out- 
gunned, starving, performed feats in military 
strategy and tactics that are real classics 
which will live long after all of us are gone: 
the commander in chief of the United States 
in the Southwest Pacific who, ordered to 
carry out holding operations only, has, how- 
ever, taken the offensive and slowly but 
surely driven the Japanese from island to 
island despite the limited means at his com- 
mand, such a leader cannot help but be a 
dramatic figure, and wherever he is, his head 
will always be above the general level. This 
is not showmanship. It is history, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur has made it—and belongs 
to history. 

By Gen. Cantos P. ROMULO, PHILIPPINE 
AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


I have been asked to write for the Asso- 
ciated Press my appraisal of the sentimental 
journey of Gen. Douglas MacArthur to the 
Philippines. To my mind, he effectively 
superimposed on the Communist-created 
image of the ugly American the personality 
of the true American. 

To fully understand this statement the 
American people must know how Communist 
propaganda has distorted the image of Amer- 
ica abroad. To the subject and to the newly 
emerging nations it has misrepresented the 
American people as imperialistic because of 
their alliance with the NATO nations. To 
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the more than one-half of the world’s popu- 
lation—the colored peoples—it has distorted 
America’s minority problem to smear the 
Americans as a racist nation, thus malevo- 
lently stoking passion with prejudice and 
inflaming the Asians and Africans with 
hatred against the United States. 

General MacArthur, who has supported 
Philippine independence from the very begin- 
ning and is highly esteemed by the Filipinos 
for his known opposition to imperialism, 
went to Asia at a time when the Lao 
crisis was front-page news. In Asia, he is 
also known as an uncompromising foe of 
communism. In his many years of associa- 
tion with the Filipino people he showed them 
by precept and by example that there is not 
the slightest taint of racism in his makeup. 
They saw in him the essence of true Ameri- 
canism and he was given an emotion-packed 
welcome unsurpassed in fervor and enthu- 
siasm in our area of the globe. 

At this critical juncture in the cold war— 
which is really an undeclared war—it is 
only the cynical who will fal to see the 
powerful psychological impact on the Asian 
peoples of MacArthur's Philippine visit. He 
is a living refutation of all the misrepre- 
sentations broadcast by the Communists 
against the United States, and the welcome 
accorded him by an Aslan nation must have 
driven home to his people the fact that, 
with the proper representative, American 
prestige, despite the Kremlin, cannot only 
be successfully upheld but also greatly en- 
hanced. 

President Kennedy must have seen this 
because when I consulted the White House 
in behalf of President Garcia before extend- 
ing our invitation to the general, the Presi- 
dent of the United States gave it his whole- 
hearted support and offered all the facilities 
at his command to make the trip a success- 
ful one. 

General MacArthur called his visit to the 
Philippines a sentimental Journey. Un- 
doubtedly with the fond memories that he 
and Mrs. MacArthur cherish of their stay 
in our country and knowing how affection- 
ately he is regarded by my fellow country- 
men, sentiment is the inspiring motif for 
his visit, 

But to the American people, General Mac- 
Arthur returns with another mission accom- 
plished for his country. In a dangerous 
moment for America in Asia, he brought to 
the Asian peoples a new faith in American 
idealism. No other American could have 
evoked the universal acclaim and admira- 
tion that he spontaneously drew from the 
Filipinos. 

Is there any one in all the Russias who 
has the respect and affection of an Asian na- 
tlon as Douglas MacArthur has shown he has 
in his “sentimental Journey” to the Philip- 
pines? 


[From the Manila Times, July 12, 1901 


MACARTHUR Crrrs Vira Position or Far 
East In WORLD AFFAIRS 


Gen, Douglas MacArthur's address at the 
dinner in his honor sponsored by civic or- 
ganizations at the Manila Hotel last night: 

Mr, Chairman, my dear friends, I hardly 
know what to say to this distinguished 
groupment of civic organizations. You 
know, without my saying, the deep emotion 
of thanks and appreciation I feel at the 
warmth of your hospitality. 

As leaders of industry, commerce, finance, 
philanthropy and many other activities, you 
realize more than others the vital position 
of the Far East in world affairs. This section 
of the earth embraces not only half its geo- 
graphical area but more than half its pop- 
ulation and probably much more than half 
its remaining natural resources, More and 
more it is destined to become a decisive fac- 
tor in the balance of international inter- 
course. More and more does the meta-cen- 
ter of world interest gravitate westward. Its 
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future. and its reaction with reference to the 
future of others, will be a dominant issue 
during the coming centuries. According to 
the Bible it was in this general area the hu- 
man race started, and it is a certainty that it 
is in this general area its future will ulti- 
mately be decided. The hopes of civilization 
are linked with its destiny. 

Much of the bewilderment that exists in 
the world chancellories of today, much of 
the disaster that has occurred in the past, 
is directly due to a failure to comprehend 
this fact. The obsessions of their own am- 
bitions and interests have so clouded the 
imagination of many other nations that they 
tended to neglect and even disparage the 
potentials of the Far East. They have re- 
garded themselves as the main piece in a 
great world jigsaw puzzle which, if fitted 
into its proper place, would insure all the 
other parts readily falling into appropriate 
niches, They could not be more wrong. 

As men of your stamp represent the civic 
conscience of this nation, what should be 
your guiding principles? If I were per- 
mitted but one word of advice, it would be 
to hold inviolate those immutable concepts 
upon which rest the hallowed traditions of 
liberty and freedom. I realize well that 
there is in the very nature of things a rest- 
less spirit that seeks change. But change 
should not be made for to the requirements 
of an expanding society. For Just as in war 
strategy is immutable while tactics must 
change to meet new field conditions, so in 
peace basic principles which the administra- 
tion for their application must change to 
meet the requirements of an ever-advancing 
civilization, 

The first object of a free people should be 
the preservation of their liberty. This takes 
courage as it at times tends toward govern- 
mental inefficiency. Some people have it, 
some peoples do not. The 20th century, 
most violent crucible yet provided for the 
human race, is rapidly finding out which is 
which. There is nothing simple or easy in 
this freedom, which so many peoples shout 
about and so few really understand. It is 
only in a few favored lands that it has even 
been achieved. Yours is one. 

The requirements of free government are 
simple; honesty and individual initiative, 
self-rellance and willing work, constructive 
production and free competition, progressive 
development with sound financing. With- 
out these there will be neither solid progress 
nor security. 

The problem for ages has been to rescue 
liberty from the grasp of despotic power. 
“The spirit of liberty,” said one of America’s 
greatest past Senators, Daniel Webster. 
should be bold and fearless, but it should 
also be cautious, sagacious, discriminating, 
far sighted. It should be Jealous of en- 
croachment, jealous of power, jealous 
man. It should demand checks; it should 
seek for guards; it should insist on securi- 
ties. It should fortify itself with all possible 
care against the assaults of ambition and 
passion. It should not trust the amiable 
weaknesses of human nature and thereby 
permit power to overstep its prescribed lim- 
its, even though benevolence, good intent. 
and patriotic purpose come along with it. It 
should look before and after and building on 
the experience of ages which are past, shoul 
labor diligently for the benefit of ages to 
come.” 

The problems which you face are made 
more complex by the existence of two schools 
of thought. The one preaches citizen in- 
dividuality, the other collectivism: the one 
based on the individual, the other on the 
mass, Your two great political parties 
divide over you—over what you are, over 
what you ought to be, over what you can be. 
Your decisions must be hard ones. 

You are in large part the moulders, if not 
the actual makers, of public opinion. t 
a free country such as this the Government 
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is largely guided by this voice of the people. 
let it be lifted for your Just claims for repa- 
Tation from your recent enemies, for proper 
restitution from your friend and ally, for a 
due increase in your export quotas, for 
equitable payment to your veteran soldiers. 
Let it be lifted against deficit financing in- 
Gulged in too long, against paternalistic 
government because too mighty, against 
bower groups growing too arrogant. Let 
Nothing subvert your representative system, 
Change your progressive attitudes or hobble 
your will for a free way of life. Never forget 
that the greatest bulwark of national free- 
dom is rugged individual thought and action. 
Once more let me express to you my heart- 
felt thanks and appreciation for the over- 
whelming reception accorded Mrs. MacArthur 
and myself. You have made us feel that 
we have at last really come home. And, in- 
deed, in memory, we will always be here. 
Good night. 


The Tablet Unmasks Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last 2 weeks both the chairman of the 
mmittee on Un-American Activities 
and I have discussed on the floor of this 
House the new book entitled “The Un- 
Americans,” by Frank J. Donner. The 
k is a vicious attack on the Commit- 
1 on Un-American Activities which 
€ft-wing writers are using to discredit 
the committee by concealing the fact 
that its author, Frank Donner, is an 
dentified Communist. 
The Tablet, which over the years has 
been one of the staunch and intelligent 
fehters against the Communist appara- 
us, has an excellent article on the book 
and its author in its July 22, 1961, edi- 
n. The article follows: 
„ore Vidal, writing as guest columnist for 
“cationing John Crosby in the July 14 
ven York Herald Tribune, criticized the 
hole sordid history“ of the House Un- 
“i can Activities Committee, declaring 
ts function is not legislative, but simply 
g Communists.” 
Bere author, critic, and playwright (The 
Con, nan] and unsuccessful candidate for 
x ress, sald, “Fortunately, a brilliant case 
7 HUAC has now been made by Frank 
call nner, a constitutional lawyer, in a book 
by gd. The Un-Americans, to be published 
Y Ballantine as a paperback this month.” 
Š AGREES WITH TRUMAN 
Im certain anyone who rends it will 
Aata With Harry Truman that the most un- 
American thing in America is the House Un- 
€rican Activities Committee.” 
repo House committee, in its February 1959 
the bey on “Communist Legal Subversion— 
Fr le of the Communist Lawyer,” observed 
fled 5 J. Donner of New York, “was identi- 
commi a number of witnesses before this 
comp- tce as a member of a Communist cell 
Prised of lawyers employed by the Na- 


ti 
tin, B G. er Relattons Board in Washing- 


nad Erber Fuchs, a former Communist who 
active Ped to organize this cell in 1937 and 
‘ly participated in it until his transfer 

‘ 
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from Washington in 1942, testified on Decem- 
ber 13, 1955, that Frank Donner was one of 
the NLRB lawyers who joined his conspira- 
torial Communist group. 

“On December 14, 1955, Mortimer Riemer, 
another former member of the Communist 
cell in the NLRB, confirmed Fuchs’ testi- 
mony regarding Frank Donner. Donner was 
again identified by ex-Communist Harry 
Cooper on March 1, 1955. 

“Frank Donner, on June 28, 1956, appeared 
as a witness before this committee. Al- 
though admitting he was employed by the 
NLRB from 1940 to 1945 in the litigation 
section, he invoked the first and fifth amend- 
ments when he was questioned concerning 
Communist Party membership and afilia- 
tions. 

“Frank Donner was recently named gen- 
eral counsel for the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America. This 
Communist-controlled union, which was 
ousted by the CIO in 1950, is a r 
bargaining agent in many of our vital de- 
fense industries. 

“Frank Donner was one of the principal 
speakers at the ninth annual convention of 
the National Lawyers Guild (legal bulwark 
of the Communist Party) held in February 
1949. In 1953 he was elected a voting mem- 
ber of the board of directors. He was again 
elected to the board of directors in 1954. 

“At a dinner sponsored by the American 
Committee for Protection of Foreign Born 
on October 11, 1956, one of the lawyers sa- 
luted for their work aiding this Communist- 
controlled organization was Frank Donner. 

“Donner has on different occasions been 
engaged as a speaker for the Emergency Civil 
Liberties Committee, an organization cited 
as Communist-controlled by the Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. Speaking on such topics as ‘In- 
formers as a Means of Suppression," and ‘In- 
formers as Tools.“ Donner has excoriated all 
individuals who have been of assistance to 
congressional committees.” 


The 25th Anniversary of the Spanish 
Civil War 


SPEECH 


HON. SAMUEL 


S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the 25th anniversary of 
the Spanish civil war, I am happy to 
join with my colleagues in saluting the 
people of Spain and in paying tribute 
to the role now being played by Spain 
in our overall defense against commu- 
nism in Western Europe. 

It was my privilege a little more than 
a year ago, Mr. Speaker, both as a mem- 
ber of the Naval Reserves and a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices of this House, to make my first visit 
to Spain. Of course I had read about 
Spain and the trials and travails that 
the people of Spain endured during the 
long years of its civil war. But this 
was my first opportunity to visit that 
country in person. 

Although my visit was brief, I want 
to say that I came away very much im- 
pressed not only by the physical beauty 
of the Spanish landscape but also by 
the amazing development that has oc- 
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curred in this country in the years that 
have elapsed since the civil war came to 
a close. 

Let me say too that I had a chance 
personally to visit the memorial erected 
outside of Madrid to those who lost their 
lives in the Spanish civil war, the Valley 
of the Fallen, a great cathedral fash- 
ioned out of the solid rock of the Guar- 
darama Mountains. This is one of the 
most impressive memorials I have ever 
seen, and stands as a fitting symbol to 
a decisive victory over communism on 
the part of the Spanish people. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad that Spain is 
a part of our North Atlantic defense 
community. I had a chance to see our 
major airbase at Torrejon, outside of 
Madrid. I satisfied myself of the vital 
importance of our new naval base at 
Rota. If the Soviets should ever strike 
against Western Europe, a factor we 
must always keep in mind as the crisis 
in Berlin heightens, Spain alone in West- 
ern Europe will provide us with a foot- 
hold from which to strike back and as 
a sanctuary in which the recoup our 
forces. And, Mr. Speaker, with the 
whittling away at American air and 
naval bases in north Africa that has been 
underway now for some years, our air 
and naval bases in Spain become abso- 
dutely essential to our defense. 

Mr. Speaker, the fight against com- 
munism requires a broad and solid base. 
We in America can be glad that com- 
munism has gained no foothold in Spain 
and that the Spanish Government has 
pledged its support to us in this way 
in the vital fight against the Communis 
menace we wage together. : 

For this reason, I am glad to salute 
our Spanish ally at this critical and 
decisive moment in world history. 


Economic Warfare Against Reds—Allied 
Embargo on Trade With Enemy Viewed 
as Mighty Deterrent Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDGAR W. HIESTAND 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HIESTAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communists—whether delving in oil or 
propaganda—are on the attack. One of 
our most useful tools against the con- 
spiracy can be economic warfare. 

Columnist David Lawrence, in the 
Washington Star, July 21, 1961, offers 
an excellent view on such action: 
ECONOMIC WARFARE AGAINST REDS—ALLIED 

EMBARGO ON TRADE WITH ENEMY VIEWED 

AS MicutTy WEAPON 

(By David Lawrence) 

To most Americans—and perhaps Euro- 
peans, too, for that matter—the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization of 15 countries, 
known as NATO, means a military apparatus 
to defend Western Europe. But it is be- 
coming something even more important. 
It now is also heading definitely in the di- 
rection of economic warfare against the 
Communist bloc. 
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Secretary of State Rusk Is to meet with 
the entire NATO Council in Paris on August 
8 to discuss the part NATO may take in the 
Berlin crisis. 

What does “economic warfare” mean? In 
the cold war, it can be of tremendous value 
in deterring the enemy. For the Commu- 
nists are infiltrating wherever they can and 
making trouble for the Western allies. 

Thus, in Italy, the Communists have some 
sort of working arrangements with officials 
in a state-owned company which buys oil 
from the Soviets at low rates and sells it at 
cut prices in world markets. The Commu- 
nists, of course, foot the bill and the objec- 
tive is to demoralize and disrupt the whole 
oll traffic. Officials of the Italian company 
seem to have a lot of political influence in- 
side Italy, and there are rumors that the 
government itself is very much worricd 
about the situation. 

Two newspapers in Italy—which country 
is well informed about the Tunisian situa- 
tion—said today the trouble in that north 
African nation is oil, One of the news- 
papers declares: 

“Tunis would like to force France to nego- 
tiate about the Sahara with all states bor- 
dering on the desert and interested in its 
oll production. But this would mark the 
end of any further negotiations with the 
Algerian liberation front which is deter- 
mined to fight to keep the Sahara.” 

Another newspaper links the Bizerte dis- 
pute with the Sahara and its oil, which, it 
says, “seem to be the residual bones of the 
long and bloody Franco-Algerian conten- 
tion.” 

Back of the trouble in Iraq and Kuwait, 
moreover, is a Soviet attempt to upset the 
whole Western oll operation in the Middle 
East. 

The more the subject is examined, the 
more it becomes apparent that many people 
in the United States and Europe who have 
been concentrating on the political or the 
military phases of the cold war have not 
become aware of the implications of the 
phrase “economic warfare.” 

Obviously, no operation of this kind, can 
be successful without the wholehearted 
backing of the different governments of the 
West. If the Communists establish an 
agency inside Italy to wreck the oil busi- 
ness of the West, it becomes a matter for 
the Italian Government to examine carefully 
so as to determine what internal measures 
should be undertaken to prevent its terri- 
tory from being used as a base for the Soviet 
cold war offensive. President Kennedy is 
reported to have personally remonstrated 
with Italian Prime Minister Fanfani on this 
very point. It is rumored also that the 
Prime Minister is planning a trip to Mos- 
cow very soon. 

On a broader basis, NATO may—if the 
Berlin crisis becomes acute—turn out to be 
a vehicle for the establishment of an eco- 
nomic quarantine against the Communists. 
It is a step fraught with many difficulties 
for the West, because it means a suspension 
of important economic activities, and this 
would be costly. But if the choice becomes 
one between nuclear war and a heavy ex- 
pense for economic boycotts that would put 
the squeeze on the Communist bloc and stir 
up internal trouble for them, the latter step 
may become the better alternative. This 
might even mean, in an emergency, some 
international subsidies to injured businesses. 

It would be of great help if ways and 
means of carrying on an economic boycott 
of the Communist countries were to be pub- 
licly discussed so that all nations, including 
the so-called neutrals, would begin to un- 
derstand that the West has an enormous 
power to affect the world economy. Also 
there is no more effective way to provoke 
internal unrest—and perhaps revolutions 
inside some of the Communist countries— 
than to cut off their sources of raw materials 
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and thus bring about unemployment in the 
factories, The Kremlin will want to con- 
sider such eventualities as it hurls its threats 
and boasts of military strength. 

While economic boycotts are not now being 
formally considered, the situation will 
change if the Berlin crisis becomes acute. 
The first step then will be for NATO to 
examine the economic relations between 
East and West Germany and see what pres- 
sures can be exerted to force abandonment 
of hostile policies begun by the East Ger- 
mans at the behest of Moscow. 

The economic weapon as a means of retali- 
ation has only casually been explored here- 
tofore, but the time is approaching when 
concrete steps can readily be included in 
what the diplomats and military leaders of 
the West now call contingency planning. 

Fortunately, the United States has put 
under one man in Paris the supervision of 
economic policies as well as political and 
military matters arising within NATO. 
Thomas K. Finletter, who used to be Secre- 
tary of the Air Force and is experienced in 
governmental affairs generally, has become 
the American Ambassador to NATO. He 
makes frequent trips back and forth between 
Paris and Washington. 


TVA Makes Record Payment of $51 Mil- 
lion Into U.S. Treasury—Bringing 
Total Repayment of $394 Million Into 
the Federal Treasury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority last month at the 
close of the fiscal year made its first 
payments to the Treasury under the 
terms of the TVA self-financing bill 
which the Congress passed in the 86th 
Congress. 

In this initial payment under the new 
schedule, TVA paid more than $51 mil- 
lion to the Treasury—the largest sum 
ever paid to the Treasury by the TVA in 
any single year. Total repayments 
amount to $394 million. This should be 
welcome news at this time. 

Mr. Speaker, this repayment once 
again illustrates the efficiency of this 
great agency. The Tennessee Valley 
Public Power Association News in a re- 
cent editorial notes that while TVA is 
more than meeting its repayment sched- 
ule it is at the same time increasing its 
production capacity and is moving for- 
ward to meet the increasing demands 
for electricity in the valley area. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent editorial be reprinted 
in the Record. The article follows: 

In the fiscal year which ended on June 30, 
TVA made its first payments to the US. 
Treasury under terms of the TVA self- 
financing bill signed into law in August 1959. 

Under the bond bill terms, TVA's payments 
to the U.S. Treasury in the past fiscal year 
totalled more than $51.4 million—the largest 
sum ever paid to the Treasury by TVA from 
power revenues in any 1 year. Since TVA 
has now fully shifted from the old 40-year 
payment plan to the new system set forth in 
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the 1959 bond-financing amendment, it 
seems appropriate to review just what is re- 
quired of TVA on payments to the U.S. 
Treasury from power revenues, 

TVA's payment of $51.4 million to the 
Treasury in the past fiscal year Included two 
types of payments: 

1, One of these payments represents a re- 
turn or dividend on federally appropriated 
funds invested in the TVA power system. 
The net appropriated funds invested in TVA 
power total about $1.2 billion. Under terms 
of the bond financing legislation, TVA makes 
an annual payment to the Treasury based 
on the Treasury's average cost of borrowed 
funds, applied to the net Treasury invest- 
ment in TVA power. 

At the beginning of the past fiscal year, 
the U.S. Treasury's average cost of borrowing 
was 3.45 percent. Applying that average in- 
terest rate to the $1.2 billion in appropria- 
tion investment gives a payment of $41.4 
million as a return on the Treasury invest- 
ment in TVA power. 

2. In addition to this payment, TVA Is also 
required, under the bond-financing legisla- 
tion, to make an annual payment to reduce 
the Treasury appropriation investment. 
During the past year, TVA paid $10 million 
to meet this requirement. 

TVA will continue this repayment of ap- 
propriation investment over a 54-year period. 
paying $10 million a year for the first 5 
years, $15 million a year for the next 5 years, 
and $20 million a year thereafter, until a 
total of $1 billion is returned to the 
Treasury. 

How does this payment plan compare with 
the old payment system which was in effect 
from 1948 to 1960? 

Under the old system, TVA was required 
to make cash payments to the Treasury 
which would return to the Treasury, within 
a 40-year period, the amount of funds ap- 
propriated for new TVA power facilities. 
This amounted to an average payment of 
2%½ percent per year, although the payments 
did not have to be in equal amounts each 
year. Under the old plan, then, TVA would 
have made an average payment of $30 mil- 
lion a year on an appropriation investment 
of $1.2 billion. 

It can be seen, then, that the new plan 
required TVA to make payments nearly twice 
as large as the average payments under the 
old system—$51.4 million in fiscal 1961. 

The bond-financing legislation also made 
other changes of significance in TVA’s power 
financing. TVA has now marketed $100 
million of revenue bonds, including a 850 
million issue on June 28. 

The average interest rate on the newest 
$50 million bond issue was 4.625 percent, 
with a net interest cost to TVA of 4.6891 
percent. 

The bond-financing legislation set a cell- 
ing of $750 million on the amount of reve- 
nue bonds which TVA may have outstanding 
at any one time. The TVA Board has so far 
followed a policy of marketing bond issues 
$50 million at a time, in order to obtain the 
more favorable interest rate which is pre- 
sumed to result from relatively small bond 
issues, 

So the pattern established by the TVA 
bond financing legislation is now fully in 
operation, TVA is financing new power fa- 
cilities almost entirely through its own pro- 
ceeds from the sale of power, and through 
bond issues backed by power revenues. TVA 
is making cash payments to the U.S. Treas- 
ury in amounts considerably greater than 
those made under the previous terms of the 
TVA Act. The combination of these finan- 
cial changes has placed heavier demands 0? 
TVA's power revenues, and yet TVA has thus 
far been able to maintain its wholesale 
power rates at a low level. 

In the year ending this past March 31. 
TVA's net power proceeds—net power in- 
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come pius depreclation—totaled $101 million, 
an increase from the previous year. TVA 
is now building more than 3%½ million kilo- 
watts of new generating capacity, which will 
bring system generating capacity to more 
than 15.4 million kilowatts in 1965. This 
tremendous program of new power capacity, 
to meet growing demands in the Valley, is 
being financed without Federal appropria- 
ns, 

TVA’s ability to take on these additional 
financial obligations and still keep low is 
illustrated by the fact that the fuel cost per 

lowatt-hour generated in TVA steam plants 
is less than two-thirds the average for the 
Power industry generally. The unusually 
low cost for TVA system results from a com- 

ination of low coal costs and unusually 
efficient generating units. 


Tieup in Aid to Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M-C. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention has been called to an article 
Published in the Lowell Sun, Lowell, 

„ Pointing out the huge losses of 
educational funds which will be sus- 
in the greater Lowell area of 
Massachusetts by a failure to extend the 
impacted area aid program. The edi- 
rial points out that our colleague the 
8entleman from Massachusetts [F. BRAD- 
FORD Morse], has introduced a bill to 
extend impacted area aid. As the au- 
thor of a Similar measure and as the 
depresentative of a district which will 
also lose large sums of money if the 
House does not extend the impacted area 
p for education, I append the ar- 
ticle ag evidence of the serious situation 
Which exists throughout the country de- 
nding our immediate attention: 

AREA Faces Huce Loss 

(By Norma G. Ackerson) 

LoweLL—Action of the House Rules Com- 

suitt€e in voting to table the administration's 
l ald bill could cause a whopping figure, 
ta amount in excess of a half million dollars, 
raised by taxation in the Greater Lowell 
area alone next year. 

Bear est amount in this area is received by 
boost nt $75.000 in 1961. Biggest tax rate 
t would be Shirley, with a jump of $7. 

a 86 est hit, however, would be Ayer, where 

tax hike in a community whose economy 
Pn been rocked by a fire that destroyed and 
S Tmanently removed its largest industry, 

Ould be disastrous. 
scp leetams are flying between city and town 
tiy ol officials and their elected representa- 

en in the U.S. Senate and House of Repre- 
this tives. Anticipating that something like 
8 might happen because of the controversy 
Rensunding the aid to education legislation, 
Pigtterentative F. Braprorp Morse, of the 
“es Congressional District, filed a bill some 
tem ae ago that could take care of the prob- 
munities. confronting Greater Lowell com- 


mip cussing action of the House Rules Com- 
ume Uee yesterday, Congressman Morse stated, 
bi future of the general aid to education 
is doubtful at best, In order to insure 

‘ 
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that the communities in Massachusetts 
whole school costs have skyrocketed because 
of Federal installations in the area will con- 
tinue to receive just compensation from the 
Federal Government, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that Public Laws 815 and 874 be ex- 
tended. My bill will do just that and I am 
hopeful that the Congress will take early ac- 
tion on it.” 

The bill is now in the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

Public Law 815 makes available Federal 
funds to aid in school construction in im- 
pacted areas. Public Law 874, of greatest 
present concern, provides funds for school 
systems in impacted areas. 

An impacted area is one in which mil- 
itary installations or defense industries, 
bringing with them many families, impose 
a hardship upon a school system. 

Not included in the general listing are two 
regional high schools, Acton-Boxboro and 
North Middlesex, serving Pepperell and 
Townsend. 

Acton-Boxboro received $13,304 as its 1961 
entitlement. With 90 percent of the pupils 
coming from Acton, this would mean a 
large addition to that town’s school budget 
in addition to normal operating costs. An 
addition is planned to this school with a 
Federal allocation of $26,170 under Public 
Law 815, 

The North Middlesex regional high school 
is a new school due to open in September. 
Until a survey is made it will be impossible 
to determine the entitlement. However, 
judging from the amounts now paid to these 
two towns for their school systems, it will 
be large enough to impose financial hardship. 

Communities in the area, with funds now 
received and the approximate amount loss of 
these funds could automatically add to the 
tax rates, are as follows: 

Acton, receives $12,954; tax increase, $1. 

Ayer, receives $47,000; tax increase, 66. 
Informed that figures published in Boston 
stating that Ayer should receive $300,000 
this year, Superintendent of Schools Harold 
G. Norton exclaimed, “They are all wet.” 

Bedford, receives $75,000; tax increase, $3. 
An increase in the number of pupils covered 
by Public Law 874 is anticipated here, as in 
other towns, because of the enormous ex- 
pansion plans at Hanscom Air Force Base. 

Billerica, receives $58,000; increase of more 
than 62.80 in tax rate. 

Boxboro, not affected. 

Burlington, $31,159 this year; tax increase 
over $1. 

canine receives $3,552; increase, $1.75. 

Chelmsford, receives $26,600; tax increase 
over $1. Estimated $30,000 in 1962, with 
$1.30 tax rate increase. 

Concord, receives $62,277; tax increase 

25. 

8 no Federal funds received. 

Groton, receives $392; estimated one one- 
thousandth of town budget. 

Harvard, receives $6,000; tax increase 61.75 

2. 7 
e receives $30,000; tax increase, 84. 

Lowell, receives $70,000; tax increase, 70 
ents. 

: Pelham, N.H., receives $652; tax increase 
less than 20 cents, 

Pepperell, receives $11,000; tax increase, 
$2.75. 

Shirley, receives $18,000; tax increase, 87. 

Tewksbury, receives $28,674; tax increase, 
$1.50, Expected pupil increase nearly 3,000 
for 1962 with tax increase almost $2. 

Townsend, receives $8,780; tax increase, 
$1.75. 

Tyngsboro, no Federal aid. Survey slated 
for October to qualify for funds. 

Westford, receives $14,003; tax Increase, 
$1.40. 

Wilmington, receives $22,500; increase, 81. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to insert in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recor, an article which 
appeared in the Omaha World-Herald on 
July 23. The comments of the respon- 
sible local people in regard to the decla- 
ration that their counties are depressed 
areas are most interesting. Dawson 
County, which is included in this list, is 
one of the most prosperous agricultural 
counties in the entire Nation. Accord- 
ing to the Census Bureau, their agricul- 
tural production last year totaled over 
$60 million. At Cozad, a town of about 
3,000 people in Dawson County, the Mon- 
roe Auto Equipment Co. of Michigan, 
recently completed a new plant. At the 
present time they employ approximately 
250 people and they encountered some 
difficulty in employing this number be- 
cause of the full employment situation 
in south-central Nebraska. How the 
Secretary of Commerce can classify this 
county as a depressed area is beyond my 
imagination. 

I suppose if you tell somebody often 
enough that he looks bad, is going down- 
hill, and is probably sick, eventually he 
begins to believe it and may even give up 
and die. The power of suggestion works 
on communities and States and the Na- 
tion, too. It is strange that many of the 
areas declared as depressed did not 
know they were not doing alright until 
the Government told them they needed 
help. I wonder how many other areas 
were not aware that they were de- 
pressed until they were talked into it? 

I hope that my colleagues will ponder 
the statements of Dick Howe, of Boone 
County; Mr. T. T. Varney, of Custer 
County; and Mr. Ormond Hill, of Buffalo 
County, and consider just what applica- 
tion their comments might have to areas 
in their own constituencies. 

The article follows: 

TWELVE Counties TOLD THEY'RE DEPRESSED— 
RerLY Is: WHo, Us?—CENTRAL ArEa Now 
ELIGIBLE To GET HELP—DAWSON LISTED— 
Has HAD GROWTH SURGE 
“Who, Us?" 

That was the reaction in most of the 12 
Central Nebraska counties that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce at Washington Saturday 
named as depressed areas of low income 


and substantial and persistent unemploy- 
ment. 

The counties are Boone, Buffalo, Custer, 
Dawson, Garfield, Greeley, Howard, Loup, 
Nance, Sherman, Valley, and Wheeler. 

They were among 468 areas of the United 
States so listed. The designation makes the 
areas eligible for redevelopment funds total- 
ing $394 million, 

David Osterhout, chief of the Division 
of Nebraska Resources, recently attended a 
Washington briefing on the law. 

“They told us every State would have 
some counties eligible,” he said. 

Clyde Noyes, of Lincoln, who heads a 
movement to stimulate economic develop- 
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ment in the same 12-county area designated 
by the Commerce Department, said assist- 
ance will take a number of forms. 

It will include grants or loans for con- 
struction of public facilities, building and 
equipping factories for private industry and 
retraining people to work in new industries. 

He added that the counties named are 
“no more a depressed area than any other 
counties in Nebraska.” 

One of the counties listed was Dawson, 
which has had a recent surge of industrial 
growth including erection of a $4,500,000 
plant at Cozad. 

Sample comments: 

Boone County: Dick Howe, secretary of 
the Albion Chamber of Commerce: "If this 
is a depressed area, we haven't noticed it.” 

Buffalo County: Ormond Hill, publisher of 
the Kearney Hub: “Kearney is one of the 
fastest growing cities in the State with one 
of the healthiest economies in Nebraska.” 

Custer County: T. T. Varney, Jr., president 
of the Broken Bow State Bank: I didn't 
know that we were that hard up, I thought 
we were doing good up here.” 

Dawson County: William Young, vice 
president of the Cozad State Bank; “If 
there is a county in Nebraska that isn't de- 
pressed, it's Dawson.“ 

Greeley County: Max Stepp, Greeley mer- 
chant: “Greeley County is depressed. The 
small grain crop is nothing, quite a few are 
unemployed, trade is down and so is popula- 
tion. Some are in a bad way.” 

Howard County: Edward F. (Bud) Bartle, 
St. Paul Chamber of Commerce president: 
“Certainly this area isn't erous but it 
isn't so bad that we should go on the bread- 
line.” 


Loup County: Ted Cole, president of the 
Bank of Taylor: “We have no industry at all 
so that jobs are all farm and ranch jobs, 
which are pretty much seasonal. On that 
basis, the Government program may be all 
right.“ 

Nance County: Robert Palmer, secretary- 
manager of the Fullerton Chamber of Com- 
merce: “It is correct that this territory is 
suffering. I would look favorably on a pro- 
gram of assistance in our striving to get 
industry.” 

Sherman County: Paul Chipps, Loup City, 
chairman of the Sherman County Rural De- 
velopment Committee: “Sherman County 
was the pilot county in this program and it 
has done a valuable service." 

Valley County: Glen Auble, Ord optom- 
etrist and county representative on the rede- 
velopment program: “We have declared that 
we would like to go in on the deal. It isn’t 
coming from a destitute standpoint. Our 
principal concern is to try to stop the loss of 
population.” 


Newspaper Says Back-Door Financing of 
Foreign Aid Is Folly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, a news- 
paper of Spokane, Wash., the Spokesman 
Review, speaks its mind and calls on 
Congress not to forfeit its right to ap- 
propriate public funds. 

The following editorial calls it folly 
for Congress to authorize foreign aid 
financing by back-door borrowing: 
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Ler CONGRESS KEEP FOREIGN Am POWER 


A revolutionary method of financing Amer- 
ica’s various foreign aid programs was pro- 
posed to Congress this year by President 
Kennedy. Its proclaimed purpose is to pro- 
vide for long-range planning of projects 
abroad by having Congress delegate to for- 
eign aid agencies the power to borrow and 
lend taxpayer funds from the Federal Treas- 
ury without specific consent from the 
Congress, 

This plan is part of the general foreign aid 
authorization measure (S. 1983) upon which 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
been holding hearings and which will be 
ready for a yote in the immediate future. 

This method of using public credit and 
public money has been operative for some 
domestic purposes and has been denied by 
Congress for other purposes. It is popularly 
called back-door spending“ and its theory 
and practice have been strongly condemned 
by many citizens who favor fiscal respon- 
sibility in all functions of our Federal 
Government. 

The Kennedy administration is putting 
heavy pressure upon Congress to authorize 
the granting of this authority to the planners 
and spenders in the executive agencies—the 
very people now being charged with bungling 
many foreign aid programs and wasting 
many billions of taxpayer dollars, 

Neither the U.S. Senate nor the House of 
Representatives should forfelt the congres- 
sional right to authorize and appropriate 
public funds. 

The Kennedy administration has by no 
means demonstrated its competence in the 
field of foreign affairs. It would be folly for 
Congress to enlarge the back-door spending 
policies in this field now. 

Congress needs to keep a tighter control 
over foreign aid programs rather than aban- 
don the normal appropriation process at 
this time. 


Costa Rican National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of this House 
some interesting figures regarding the 
national lottery in Costa Rica where 
gambling is treated as recreation and 
relaxation. 

Costa Rica is a small and poor coun- 
try. Revenue sources are few in this 
land of approximately 1 million persons. 
Costa Rica, however, has realized the 
worth of a national lottery. The gross 
receipts from the national lotteries in 
1960 were over $10 million. Total ex- 
penditures for prizes amounted to $6 
million, The considerable profit made 
by the Government was earmarked for 
the support of the Costa Rica insane 
asylum and other charity hospitals. 

Mr. Speaker, here is another country 
that recognizes and capitalizes on the 
human urge to gamble. How long will 
it take us to realize that the natural 
gambling spirit of our American people 
should be controlled and regulated for 
the benefit of our Treasury. We cannot 
continue to be reckless with the tax and 
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revenue advantages offered by a national 
lottery. The Costa Rican Government 
is one of many governments that have 
perceived these advantages. Do we lack 
the intelligence and sound judgment to 
do likewise? 


Potomac Valley Park 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral weeks ago I called to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress the edi- 
torial support given by the New York 
Times to legislation for the establish- 
ment of the C. & O. National Historical 
Park. Today I am glad to append an 
editorial which appeared in the Balti- 
more Sun on July 27, adding the support 
of that distinguished paper to this im- 
portant park. I would call particular 
attention to the point made by the edi- 
tors of the Sun that action on the park 
is urgent if the national interest is to 
be preserved at a minimum cost: 


Poromac VALLEY Park 

It was back in September 1938 that the 
Federal Government purchased the 185-mile 
right-of-way of the old Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal between Washington and Cumberland. 
In the following few years the 23-mile canal 
section from Georgetown area of Washing- 
ton to Seneca—which includes the series 
of locks bypassing Great Falls—was re- 
stored. This part of the waterway and the 
recreation facilities developed along its 
banks are now a part of the regular Na- 
tional Capital Parks system. 

Above Seneca there have been no restora- 
tions or recreation projects. Some Federal 
money has been spent to rehabilitate—or: 
maybe, one should say, save from the de- 
structive forces of the elements—the old 
canal's most interesting historical features: 
the few aqueducts across Potomac River 
tributaries and the 3,000-foot tunnel under 
the mountain at Paw Paw. 

The public should be thankful for the 
work which has been done to date along 
the waterway; the canal has great histori 
value. But from the beginning of Fed 
action there has been general agreement in 
Washington that a park of one type or an- 
other should be developed up the Potoma? 
Valley to Cumberland. This is why th® 
canal property was purchased. 

Over the years one barrier after another 
has stood in the path of such a develop, 
ment, the prime one being the inability 
those immediately concerned to reach an 
agreement on a plan. Another barrier has 
been the Federal Government's inability to 
date to decide what should be done to de- 
velop the Potomac River to meet the future 
water needs of metropolitan Washington. 

Senator BALL, a resident of western 
Maryland, has been the chief sponsor Of 
legislation for a Federal start on the long“ 
envisioned park. He has met with succes? 
in the Senate but rebuff in the House of 
Representatives. Now another of his bills 
seems to be on its way through the Senate 
This measure deserves congressional ap- 
proval. The Potomac Valley Park is cer 
tain to come, and the quicker it comes the 
lower the cost. 
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Resolution and Conclusions on Employ- 
ment Policy Adopted by ILO Confer- 


ence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference recently concluded in 
Geneva passed some most interesting 
resolutions and conclusions, particularly 
On employment policy. I am attaching 
hereto a letter from Mr. Solomon Barkin, 
ector of research of the Textile Work- 
ers Union of America, AFL-CIO, a prom- 
inent and effective member of the Ameri- 
Can delegation representing labor. I 
enclose, as a result of his kindness 

in sending them to me, the conclusions 
and resolution of the conference, to- 
ether with the outstanding contribu- 
tion of Mr. Barkin to this conference. I 
Would particularly call attention to the 
Paragraph in Mr. Barkin's letter which 


In your statement you might indicate that 

Policy program was initiated in a 

nary statement presented by the US. 

Workers’ delegates. It represents a direct 

enge to the Russians, who cannot boast 

or full employment unless they now also 

Meet the test of “full productive and freely 
chosen employment.” 


All Americans should be proud of this 
achievement: 


TEXTILE WORKERS UNION 
OF AMERICA, 
New York, N. F., July 18, 1961. 

Congressman ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: I read your 
Statement in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
keene? bur visit to Geneva and the ILO Con- 


i Enclosed you will find a copy of the reso- 

Ution and conclusions on employment poli- 

44 adopted by the ILO conference. In addi- 
on, you will find a copy of my address in 

tupport of this policy, which was adopted by 
© conference. 

It is important that these documents be 
Blven broader circulation. I am wondering 
fade would consider presenting the reso- 
70 on and conclusions and my address in 

ur own statement to the Congress. 
this your statement you might indicate that 

Policy program was initiated in a pre- 
yminary statement presented by the US. 

Orkers' delegates. It represents a direct 
enge to the Russians, who cannot boast 


She Emphasis on importance of invest- 
(e. In quality of human effort. 

ploc), Endorses selective and balanced em- 

°yment policies. ‘ 
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(d) Urges making full employment the 
focus for economic development. 

(e) Urges specific institutional and struc- 
tural reforms necessary for economic devel- 
opment, such as agrarian reform. 

(1) Endorses labor and management co- 
operation. 

(g) It calls on the ILO to offer services 
and make studies which would help achieve 
these goals. 

If I can be of further assistance, please 
let me know. 

Sincerely, 
SOLOMON Barkin, 
INTERNATIONAL LABOR CONFERENCE—PROVI- 

SIONAL RECORD, 45TH SESSION, GENEVA — 

CONCLUSIONS 

Having considered the employment policies 
described and proposed in the office report, 
the committee came to a number of conclu- 
sions concerning the action which it would 
be desirable for governments and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations to take in the 
field of employment policy. It was agreed 
that conditions differed between developing 
and industrially advanced countries to such 
an extent that, in addition to the recommen- 
dations for general measures that might be 
taken in all countries as outlined in the pro- 
posed resolution, it is necessary to envisage 
separately certain actions which are among 
the most urgent to be taken in developing 
and in industrially advanced countries, re- 
spectively. It was emphasized, however, that 
countries in both groups should take steps 
to insure that they possess adequate admin- 
istrative machinery for implementing policy 
measures of the kinds indicated below. It 
was aleo agreed, as is indicated in the pro- 
posed resolution, that employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations should be consulted in the 
formulation and implementation of employ- 
ment policy and that they have important 
tasks to perform in this field. 

If the recommendation contained in para- 
graph 3(2) (a) of the proposed resolution con- 
cerning employment policy is accepted, the 
following conclusions might serve to provide 
guidance in the preparation of an ILO in- 
strument in this field. 

ACTION BY GOVERNMENTS: INDUSTRIALLY AD- 
VANCED COUNTRIES 

It is desirable that governments in in- 
dustrially advanced countries should con- 
tinue, and where necessary increase, their 
efforts— 

1. To promote higher levels of employ- 
ment and output in their own economy and 
in the developing economies of other coun- 
tries by providing the latter with financial 
assistance and technical cooperation as a 
supplement to their best efforts to mobi- 
lize domestic resources, in order rapidly to 
narrow the gap between jobs provided and 
jobs required and to maintain a satisfac- 

rate of economic development. In- 
dustrially developed countries should devote 
a certain part of their national incomes to 
this purpose. Assistance to developing 
countries may include loans, grants and 
equity investments, provided under terms 
and conditions that do not infringe their 

verei ; 
wth To ¢ 8 general unemployment aris- 
ing from a deficiency in the aggregate de- 
mand for goods and services by appropriate 
action to increase private consumption ex- 
penditure, private investment expenditure 
and Government expenditure on goods and 
services, including both current and cap- 
nditure; 

e, ae rosea regional and sectoral unem- 
ployment, stressing measures which accom- 
modate but which do not prevent change 
in the structure of employment, giving 
careful consideration to the advantages and 
human problems of helping workers to move 
to areas with better employment prospects 
or of trying to bring new employment to 
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their locality; to choose criterla and meth- 
ods of regiona] and industrial development 
policy which promote full employment and 
which do not place the main brunt of 
structural and technological change bene- 
fiting society as a whole upon an unfortu- 
nate minority of workers in regions, indus- 
tries and occupations adversely affected by 
such change; and to provide allowances for 
relocation, maintenance, education and re- 
training and other benefits necessary to fa- 
cilitate the transfer of workers to expanding 
sectors; 

4. Provided that effective measures of the 
kind indicated under (3) above are taken, 
to promote freer movement of goods be- 
tween countries, having regard to the need 
to sustain a healthy economy in al) coun- 
tries and to the particular need of devel- 
oping countries for larger export markets. 

ACTION BY GOVERNMENTS: DEVELOPING 
COUNTRIES 

It is desirable that governments in de- 
veloping countries, within the framework of 
policies designed to strengthen the basis for 
& modern economic structure and promote 
rapid economic growth, should— 

1. Assess current and prospective employ- 
ment problems, with particular reference to 
the volume and location of unemployment 
and underemployment and the extent to 
which this may grow in the foreseeable fu- 
ture as a result of such factors as popula- 
tion growth and sociological, economic, and 
other trends affecting the number of people 
seeking work. 

2. Investigate ways in which the formula- 
tion of policies, programs, and plans for eco- 
nomic development may be modified in order 
to increase the employment of plentiful 
manpower in relation to scarcer resources, 
notably capital and land, thus exploiting to 
the full the contribution which the avail- 
able manpower can make to rapid economic 
development, while paying due attention to 
the benefits which technical progress can 
bring to all sections of the population; more 
particularly, it is desirable to investigate the 
scope for, and the possibility and desirabil- 
ity of, creating more employment by pro- 
moting— 

(a) More labor-intensive production tech- 
niques in agriculture, industry, and con- 
struction, or in certain branches in each 
sector, taking account especially of the need 
to conserve and improve the productivity of 
the soil; 

(b) The production of goods and services 
which require a relatively heavy use of labor 


in their production; 


(c) Comprehensive agrarian reforms and 
rural development projects involving the ac- 
tive participation of the people themselves; 

3. Set employment objectives in the light 
of the possibilities for more intensive use of 
labor that have been explored as suggested 
in (2), these objectives being expressed in 
terms of a level and pattern of employment 
to be achieved during a specified period, in 
particular sectors or regions or in the coun- 
try as a whole, and coordinated with and 
achieved through economic policies, pro- 
grams, and plans which contribute to the 
development of particular regions, sectors, 
or industries, or of the economy as a whole. 


ACTION BY EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS AND 
THEIR ORGANIZATIONS 


It is desirable that employers and work- 
ers and their organizations should do all 
within their power to promote the achieve- 
ment and maintenance of full and produc- 
tive employment, including the following: 

1. Consult one another, and where ap- 
propriate the competent public authorities, 
as far in advance as possible, with a view to 
working out mutually satisfactory adjust- 
ments to changes in the employment situ- 
ation. 
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2. Study trends in the economic and em- 
ployment situation and propose as appro- 
priate, and in good time, such action by 
governments and by public and private in- 
dustrial undertakings as may safeguard the 
interests and employment security and op- 
portunities of the workers. 

3. Promote wider understanding of the 
reasons for changes in employment oppor- 
tunities in specific occupations, industries 
or regions, and provide or seek the provision 
of the financial benefits and other facilities, 
including training facilities, required by 
workers because of these changes. 

4. To promote wage and benefit policies 
that are in harmony with the objectives of 
full employment and economic growth. 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING EMPLOYMENT POLICY 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization, 

Recalling that one of the main aims laid 
down in the preamble to the constitution of 
the International Labor Organization is 
the prevention of unemployment and that a 
solemn obligation of the ILO under the 
declaration of Philadelphia is to further 
among nations of the world programs which 
will achieve full employment and rising liv- 
ing standards; 

Having before it the report on employment 
problems and policies prepared by the In- 
ternational Labor Office, the report of a 
meeting of experts on employment objec- 
tives in economic development convened at 
the request of the governing body, and the 
report of the conference committee on em- 
ployment; 

Recognizing that unemployment and un- 
deremployment in many developing coun- 
tries are a major cause of mass poverty and 
social injustice, and a source of great human 
suffering, and that they are of special ur- 
gency where economic development and em- 
ployment opportunities are not keeping pace 
with the rapid growth in population; 

Observing that, while full employment has 
been achieved and maintained in certain 
industrially advanced countries, there is 
cause for concern in the general unemploy- 
ment which persists in some of them and in 
the regional and sectoral unemployment 
which persists in many of them; 

Believing that increasing prosperity in the 
industrially advanced developing countries 
can promote growth and fuller employment, 
and that their development in turn can make 
for fuller and more productive employment 
in all economies; 

Believing that it is the responsibility of 
governments, in consultation with employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, which also have 
important tasks to perform, and aided by 
other agencies, to achieve fuller and more 
productive employment by methods that 
preserve free choice of employment, and 
that the development and full utilization of 
human resources can make a powerful con- 
tribution to economic growth and social 
Progress: 

Objectives of employment policy 

1. Calls upon the governments of all coun- 
tries— 

(a) To adopt, as a major goal of social 
and economic policy, the objective of full, 
productive and freely chosen employment, 
this goal, which, among other things, in- 
cludes higher standards of living, being un- 
derstood to mean; 

(i) That there should be work for all who 
are available for and seeking work; 

(ii) That the jobs available should be as 
productive as possible; 

(ili) That there should be freedom of 
choice of employment and the fullest pos- 
sible opportunity for each worker to qualify 
for, and to use his acquired skills and natural 
endowments in, a job for which he is well 
suited, irrespective of race, sex, creed, age, 
or personal origin; 
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(b) To recognize that the continuous proc- 
ess of adjustment required in the employ- 
ment market in order to achieve and main- 
tain full, productive and freely chosen em- 
ployment calls for a watchful adaptation of 
national and international employment pol- 
icy measures, guided by assessment of the 
current situation and the forecasting of fu- 
ture developments: 

(c) To recognize the importance not only 
of investment in the material means of pro- 
duction but also of investment in the full 
development of the potentialities of human 
beings, both as individuals and as partners 
in all forms of association required for the 
achievement of advanced levels of social and 
economic development, and to maintain an 
appropriate balance between them; 

General measures to promote full, produc- 
tive, and freely chosen employment 


2. Calls upon the governments of all 
countries— 

(a) To promote the adequate growth of 
employment opportunities in the economy 
as a whole and in different sectors and reg- 
ions, with due regard to the need to achieve 
and maintain a healthy economy; 

(b) To promote conditions and a climate 
in which the goal of full, productive and 
freely chosen employment can be attained 
by seeking to maintain an appropriate bal- 
ance between, on the one hand, improve- 
ments in current living standards needed to 
meet the demands of social justice and to 
provide adequate incentives to effort and, 
on the other hand, increased investment to 
provide higher levels of living and more em- 
ployment in the future, investment being 
understood to include investment in the de- 
velopment of the potentialities of human 
beings by such means as: 

(i) Educational facilities and facilities for 
vocational information, guidance and train- 
ing planned and developed in the light of 
a coreful assessment of current and prospec- 
tive requirements for different skills and 
specialized abilities needed in the various 
occupations and sectors of the economy and 
bascd on the principle that, because of sci- 
entific and technical progress and the need 
for keeping up to date the existing skills and 
knowledge of the population, education and 
training are of necessity a lifelong process 
for each individual; 

(il) Housing, protection of health, wages, 
hours and conditions of work and other con- 
ditions and incentives that will enable and 
encourage people to increase their produc- 
tive capacities and to make their efforts more 
effective in their work and in their com- 
munal life; 

(e To give a high priority to measures, 
particularly training and retraining facili- 
tles, to overcome labor shortages, especially 
of skilled technical and professional man- 
power, to expand opportunities for the em- 
ployment of less-skilled labor, and to pro- 
mote national mobility of labor; 

d) To coordinate economic and social 
policies, such as are set forth below, with 
employment policy measures: 

(i) Appropriate measures to promote freer 
movement of goods, capital and labor be- 
tween countries, having regard to the need 
to sustain a healthy economy in all coun- 
tries; 

(ii) Measures to permit stability of price 
levels; 

(ili) Efforts to avoid undue fluctuations in 
the prices of primary commodities; to pro- 
mote the diversification of national econ- 
omies with due regard to differences in 
national resources and endowments; and to 
improve international monetary arrange- 
ments and credit facilities; all with a view 
to mitigating the impact on levels of employ- 
ment of adverse movements in the terms of 
trade or the balance of payments; 

(iv) Appropriate institutional and struc- 
tural reforms designed to provide incentives 
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for the fuller employment of manpower and 
an increase in its productivity; 

(v) Fiscal, monetary, and other policies 
designed to increase the volume of national 
resources which can be devoted to invest- 
ment, and to distribute the burden of this 
effort borne by the different groups in the 
population in relation to their capacity to 
bear it; 

(e) To promote employment opportunities 
for groups suffering from disadvantages, such 
as older persons, handicapped persons and 
persons whose placement for other reasons 
needs special help; 

(1) To do all in their power to establish 
or improve national employment services in 
accordance with the provision contained in 
the ILO convention (No. 88) and recom- 
mendation (No. 83) concerning the organ- 
ization of employment services, giving spe- 
cial attention to the training of officials to 
staff national employment services and mak- 
ing use for this purpose of facilities already 
available, or of new facilities that may be 
created, through international technical co- 
operation, bilateral or multilateral; 

(g) To formulate employment policy in 
consultation and collaboration at the na- 
tional, and where appropriate at the in- 
dustrial and local levels, with employers’ and 
workers’ organizations, in the spirit of rec- 
ommendation (No, 113) concerning consul- 
tation and cooperation between public au- 
thorities and employers’ and workers’ or- 
ganizations at the industrial and national 
levels; 


ILO action 


3. (1) Calls upon the ILO to take con- 
tinuing action in the field of employment 
policy, attuned to the requirements and 
conditions of the different countries, com- 
mensurate with its obligations under the 
declaration of Philadelphia; 

(2) Requests the governing body: 

(a) To give high priority to the placing 
on the agenda of an early session of the 
International Labor Conference, not later 
than 1963, of an item concerning employ- 
ment policy, with a view to the adoption of 
an appropriate instrument which will pro- 
mote the employment objectives defined in 
this resolution along the lines suggested in 
the resolution and the conclusions of the 
committee on employment; 

(b) To invite the Director-General to pre- 
pare for its consideration a program of 
action in the feld of employment, includ- 
ing research and practical operations with 
special reference to the needs and problems 
of developing countries, and to provide. 
within the framework of the activities of 
the Organization as a whole, such resources 
as may be required to carry out a program 
of adequate proportions; in the formulation 
of this program particular attention should 
be given to the importance of action by the 
International Labor Office to: 

(i) Collect and disseminate information 
regarding experiences and experiments in 
different countries in making fuller use of 
manpower resources; 

(ii) Investigate and report on work that 
has been undertaken regarding technologies 
adapted to the needs of economies with large 
availabilities of unskilled manpower, and 
promote and undertake, as appropriate in 
cooperation with other agencies such as the 
United Nations and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, additional practical 
studies in this field; 

(ill) Undertake studies of the instruments 
of policy used in different countries for in- 
fluencing, with a view to insuring continu- 
ing full, productive and freely chosen em- 
ployment, the demand for and supply of 
labor in national employment markets as 4 
whole and in particular regions, industries 
and occupations; such studies might, inter 
alia, serve as a basis for proposals for con- 
sideration of this topic at a later session of 
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the Conference, with a view to appropriate 
action; 

(tv) Be ready to advise governments scek- 
ing such advice on the inclusion of em- 
Ployment objectives among the ends of 
economic development programing, and on 
Practical methods of achieving such objec- 
tives, including policies for the development 
of viable small-scale industries and for the 
application of efficient production techniques 
enabling capital to be saved by greater uti- 
lization of labor: 

(y) Study the possibility of establishing 
a center for the training of employment 
Service staff and examine in this connection 
the possibility of providing on request tech- 
nical cooperation in the development of the 
Rational employment service of a selected 
country or countries along model lines, to 
Which officers from the employment services 
ot countries associated with the project could 
be seconded for periods of service training; 

(vi) Study, in cooperation with national 
and other international agencies, the eco- 
nomie value of, and the contribution to 
economic growth that can be made by in- 
vestments in the improvement of human 
Tesources through education, health services, 
and in other ways, as compared with invest- 
ments in the material means of production, 
With a view to permitting evaluations to be 
made of the comparative returns on the 
different forms of investment; 

(vit) Seek all appropriate opportunities 
for enlisting the cooperation of other inter- 
National agencies, such as the United Na- 
tions, the General Agreement on Tariffs and 

e. and the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, which can contribute to the attain- 
ment of the employment objectives defined 
in this resolution; 


Other international action 


4. (1) Draws attention to the contribution 

t may be made to the attainment of em- 
Ployment objectives by the following inter- 
national measures: 

(a) Action to avoid undue price fluctua- 
tions in p commodity markets; 

(b) Promotion and encouragement of in- 
Ase tional investment, including private 

vestment, under conditions and a code of 

‘tices which protect the interests and in- 
dependence of investors, borrowers and labor, 
and of their countries; 

(e) International grants-in-aid and low- 

terest loans to assist in building up the 
bconomic and social infrastructure in devel- 

Ping countries: 

(d) International commercial policy and 
international investment funds or 

Social funds designed to ease the voluntary 
transfer of workers under satisfactory social 
Conditions from one industry or sector to 
ot as required by shifts in the currents 
ing rern artena trade (including those aris- 
b economic integration schemes) and 
cies ogical change. The funds would 
of ude among their objects the financing 
vol schemes and other expenses in- 

Jed in the transfer of workers from one 
Occupation or locality to another; 

(e) Arrangements for the international 
men ge of information’ regarding invest- 
in wt forecasts and intentions, particularly 
dus aew Of the substantial increase in in- 

capacity that is expected to be in- 

Stalled in the years ahead. 
nae Requests the Director-General to pre- 
ta aA resolution, and an account of the 
the Points and conclusions emerging from 
Natidebate in the committee, to the United 
and the specialized agencies and 
rect} tergovernmental organizations di- 
mem concerned with questions of employ- 
Policy or allied questions of eco- 
sane © and social policy, and, in so doing, to 
the importance attached by the 
D , from the point of view of em- 
Sen Ment objectives, to international meas- 
Of the kinds inditated above, and to 
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urge action by these organizations to give 
effect to the relevant points in this resolu- 
tion and these conclusions. 


Mr. Barkin (workers’ adviser, United 
States.) I shall present the views of the 
Workers’ members of the Committee on Em- 
ployment, and indicate that we wholeheart- 
edly endorse the resolution and the conclu- 
sions adopted by the full committee, and 
urge their support by all delegates. For- 
tunately, a common purpose was perceived 
early in the proceedings of our committee. 
An agreement on purpose was discernible in 
the opening statements by the Employers’, 
Government and Workers’ delegates. As a 
result, there was universal acceptance of the 
full employment objectives. 

There was a widespread determination and 
a great impatience about getting down to 
the job of eliminating human suffering 
caused by poverty, social injustice, unem- 
ployment and underemployment, and state 
and employer coercion, and concurrently to 
bend every effort to raise the living stand- 
ards both for the employed and unemployed. 
Every spokesman urged the ILO and the 
committee to proceed immediately toward 
this task, both in the developing and the 
developed countries. 

There was a general conviction that we as 
men can master the physical world, and that 
we can design social and economic institu- 
tions which will help us realize full, produc- 
tive and freely chosen employment, and that 
this economic and social step will bring 
physical abundance of goods and services, 
and human benefits to all. We are more- 
over convinced, persuaded and determined 
to prove that devotion to this goal is, in 
itself, a road to the maximum rate of eco- 
nomic growth. 

Underlying the pleas for action is a sense 
of urgency about the need for moving ahead 
forcibly and with all available knowledge 
and skill, to make these objectives a reality 
for more and more people. 

The committee, therefore, calls upon the 
ILO governing body to seek early “adoption 
of an appropriate instrument which will pro- 
mote the employment objectives defined in 
this resolution along the lines suggested in 
the resolution and the conclusions”. The 
sense of the resolution is that the ILO Sec- 
retariat should immediately offer such serv- 
ices and engage in such studies as will im- 
mediately advance these employment aims, 
even while plans are being matured for the 
formulation of an instrument and prior to 
its adoption. 

I call your attention, particularly, to the 
section on objectives. The committee's con- 
cept of full employment advances the goal 
beyond the horizon set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Philadelphia of 1945. Without yleld- 
ing in any way to the primacy of the demand 
for a full level of employment, the objectives 
call also for full productive and freely chosen 
employment, for full employment under con- 
ditions which assure free choice of employ- 
ment, maximum productivity and utilization 
of man's application in harmony with his 
capacity, endowments and skills, without vio- 
lating prevailing or negotiating physical, psy- 
chic or economic standards, and in fact 
realizing his great creative potential. 

Many advanced industrial countries, our 
testimony and discussion established, have 
proven their ability to achieve and maintain 
full employment, and therefore the commit- 
tee was convinced that the broader ethical 
and economic criteria set forth above should 
be integrated into the fundamental employ- 
ment objectives of this world. 

A nation of fully employed slave laborers, 
we noted, would not meet the test set by the 
committee, nor would one which builds on 
human physical or emotional exhaustion. 
Full employment in our new era must pro- 
vide full, productive and freely chosen em- 
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ployment for all those willing and able to 
work. 

This emphasis on positive goals in no way 
minimizes our tolerance for or our impatience 
with unemployment and underemployment. 
We do not consider a mere increase in em- 
ployment levels as sufficient to meet the ob- 
jectives set forth above, unless these in- 
creases are sufficient to offer employment 
opportunities for all who are willing and 
able to work in freely chosen employment. 
This position does not diminish our insist- 
ence on adequate aids to people, industries 
and regions, to adjust to the continuing 
changes and fluctuations in employment oc- 
curring in a dynamic economy. In fact 
these aids are indispensable to full produc- 
tive and freely chosen employment. This 
broader concept refiects our conviction that 
by concentrating on positive action and 
works the world can more rapidly advance 
and increase living standards, security and 
freedom for all people. 

May I add that I believe we can say freely 
on behalf of the free trade union movement 
of the entire world that we will take second 
place to no group or government in our 
concern and our determination to eradicate, 
combat, and eliminate unemployment, ex- 
ploitation and oppression in any corner of 
the world. 

The achievements of many advanced in- 
dustrial countries in attaining full employ- 
ment under the aboye conditions assures us 
that cooperation between them and the de- 
veloping countries can be mutually bene- 
ficial. The developed countries have it as a 
responsibility to share their experience, re- 
sources and even income with those of the 
developing countries. Those who have must 
give and continue to give to help their breth- 
ren. This finding is forcibly expressed in 
this document in the conclusion when a plea 
is made to the developed countries to “de- 
vote a certain part of their national income 
to financial assistance and technical coop- 
eration under terms and conditions which” 
preserve the interest, sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of the beneficiaries. The state- 
ment also underscores the conclusion that 
the main efforts at development must be 
made by the developing countries them- 
selves to insure their own dignity, self- 
determination and the utilization of their 
own resources, for ultimately in our world 
with its great demands the resources of the 
developed countries can at best only be sup- 
plementary. 

The committee recognized the high pri- 
ority of the needs of these developing coun- 
tries and concentrated on examining tech- 
niques and means for accelerating their ad- 
vance. The committee also established a new 
principle for the ILO and tried to formulate 
@ common conviction shared by humans 
everywhere that proclaimed the economic 
value of improvement in the quality of hu- 
man effort through investment in their po- 
tentialities. Education, vocational training, 
better housing, higher living standards, bet- 
ter working conditions and suitable en- 
couragement to people can all be as impor- 
tant and in many cases more significant in 
assuring economic progress than material in- 
vestment itself. Actually, we have learned 
in the postwar years that a nation’s ab- 
sorptive capacity of material capital is criti- 
cally affected by the quality of the efforts 
of its people. The committee therefore 
urged the ILO Secretariat to help develop 
measurements of economic value of such in- 
vestments in people to enable developing 
countries as well as developed countries to 
guage more precisely the relative value of 
each in their development programs, and to 
assign them their proper weight on economic 
grounds in addition to r g that the 
realization of the full potentialities of hu- 
mans is itself one end goal of all social 
effort. Fortunately, the groundwork for 
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such investigations has been lald by recent 
studies by American and Swedish economists. 

A third new direction offered by the com- 
mittee is that countries “coordinate their 
economic and social policies with employ- 
ment policy measures.” Hitherto, as the 
report abundantly illustrates, such employ- 
ment gains as have occurred, have been by- 
products of programmes for economic de- 
velopment. The committee seeks to correct 
this approach by making the critical focus 
the achievement of full productive freely 
chosen employment on both a national and 
international basis. The plea to change the 
critical approach is built not merely on so- 
cial and ethical grounds but also on eco- 
nomic ones as well. The committee is con- 
vinced that such a course would be more 
constructive and advantageous and acceler- 
ate economic development itself at a faster 
rate than is possible under the prevailing 
principles and techniques pursued by eco- 
nomists and development planners, 

The committee's resolve to press ahead for 
action is in no place better illustrated than 
its prescription for “appropriate institu- 
tional and structural reforms” in the var- 
ious countries to provide incentives and fa- 
cilities for “fuller employment of manpower 
and increase in its productivity.” The reso- 
lution—may I call your attention to this— 
and conclusions call for fundamental struc- 
tural and institutional reforms designed 
among other purposes to secure price sta- 
bility in the primary markets, better dis- 
tribution of land for agricultural use and 
credit and marketing facilities for farmers, 
freer movement of goods, capital and labor 
both within and among countries; interna- 
tional investment funds, international in- 
formation centers on investment to guide 
national planners, regional and industrial 
redevelopment, diversification of national 
economies, international social funds and 
improved labor-management arrangements 
to facilitate human adaptation to economic 
change. 

The fifth element in the full employment 
program developed in this report and in the 
recommendation is summarized by the title 
“Selective and Balanced Employment Poli- 
cies.” Within this area, the committee ac- 
cepted the need for an efficient organization 
of the transfer of employees under condi- 
tions which facilitate movement and guar- 
antee benefits and living standards through 
allowances for relocation, retraining and re- 
adjustment. The competence of the staffs 
and adequacy of the employment offices 
must be assured. The committee particu- 
larly urged assistance to employment dis- 
advantaged groups in finding employment. 
Declining areas have in other instances to 
be redeveloped to enable economic employ- 
ment to be created in them. 

The committee's action program is ad- 
dressed to all countries and to governments 
and management and worker organizations 
and stresses the need for continuing free 
consultation among these parties. Some 
additional measures are applicable to indus- 
trially advanced, and others are particularly 
relevant to the challenges faced by the de- 
veloping countries. 

But the most significant recommendation 
and the critical recommendation in the 
documents before you is the request, the 
sentiment, the plea of our committee, which 
we hope you endorse unanimously, that the 
governing body of the ILO, place the sub- 
ject of employment policy “on the agenda 
of an early session of the International 
Labor Conference” (but in no case later than 
1963), “with a view to the adoption of an 
appropriate instrument.” Our committee 
yielded to the year 1963 only because of the 
practical necessities of assuring a successful 
conference through adequate preparation 
and understanding of the various measures 
by the countries and organizations repre- 
sented at the conference. We reemphasize 
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this statement because we consider the 
achievement and the realization of this pro- 
posal the test as to whether our delibera- 
tions will have been fruitful. 

In stressing the importance of moving 
ahead toward legislation, in the form of an 
appropriate instrument, we are not over- 
looking the need for immediate action to 
help countries immediately in their devel- 
opment, and the committee therefore listed 
specific ILO services which would be pro- 
moted and introduced prior to the confer- 
ence. Measures are also listed for other 
international bodies to take toward the real- 
ization of the objective of full, productive 
and freely chosen employment. 

I urge you to read the resolution, where 
we make it quite clear, and on repeated oc- 
casions, in order that our Intent shall be 
clearly conveyed to the governing body and 
to the Director General, that we want these 
proposals to be presented, argued, and urged 
upon the other organizations so that they 
might take action. 

We underscore particularly a novel recom- 
mendation—which, I call to your attention, 
was unanimously supported by the em- 
ployer, worker, and government groups in 
our committee. Let me read this carefully, 
because I believe it represents another mile- 
stone in the development of good under- 
standing between developed and developing 
countries, between employers, governments, 
and workers. This calls for a code of prac- 
tices which will protect the interests and in- 
dependence of foreign investors, borrowers, 
and labor and the international interests 
of the respective countries. This code, we 
believe, could truly provide guides for the 
constructive use of foreign private capital 
under conditions which harmonize with the 
objectives set forth in this resolution. 

Finally I will make reference to the two 
amendments before you. The U.S.S.R. Gov- 
ernment delegation proposed these amend- 
ments, which were supported by the Czecho- 
slovak delegation, as is indicated in the 
report. The motive of their presentation 
here is difficult to understand. We hope that 
it is merely for the purpose of expressing 
the kind of concern that we all have, name- 
ly, “Let’s get ahead on this job of eliminat- 
ing unemployment, and find a positive pro- 
gram of constructive action.” This was our 
purpose. We chose the way of emphasizing 
positive action, positive programs, immedi- 
ate steps, and not just indulging in com- 
plaint about conditions which we consider 
intolerable and which we are impatient to 
eradicate. Therefore our program was that 
we must undertake positive action and pro- 
grams, The Committee’s conclusions and 
recommendations abundantly reflect its de- 
termination to secure action to eliminate 
unemployment, for in four different places 
in the resolution and in three different places 
in the conclusions this Is explicitly stated. 
And as for the living standards of em- 
ployed and unemployed persons, this atti- 
tude is again reiterated, time and time 
again—three times in the resolution and four 
times in the conclusions. It seems to me that 
this position is set forth explicitly, con- 
clusively, and without qualification. 

In the tripartite sittings the committee 
reached the conclusion that these proposed 
words made no contribution to the sub- 
stance, nor did they in any way improve the 
recommendations, sharpen or make more 
poignant our common intent to eliminate 
unemployment as quickly and as widely as 
feasible. Nor did these amendments in any 
way advance our intent to protect the un- 
employed and improve the well-being of the 
employed. 

The committee also considered the estab- 
lishment, outside the framework of the 
ILO—mind you, that is the purpose of this 
resolution: Outside of the ILO—of an inter- 
national advisory commission. 
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We considered it premature, and the 
workers! delegates were particularly troubled 
by, the proposals to transfer primary juris- 
diction over employment policy to other in- 
ternational organizations built exclusively 
around governmental representatives, in 
which trade unions would at best have a 
consultative status rather than legislative 
or administrative functions such as we en- 
joy in the ILO. 

We voted overwhelmingly against the pro- 
posal moved by the U.S.S.R. Government 
delegation and supported by the Czechoslo- 
vak Government delegation. We urge the 
adoption of tho resolution and the conclu- 
sions as presented and approved by the com- 
mittee, for they represent historic advances 
in our positive efforts to combat unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and social injustice and to 
attain a world in which prevails full, pro- 
ductive and freely chosen employment un- 
der conditions which assure a continuing 
and ever higher living standard and indi- 
vidu..l freedom. 

(The conference adjourned at 1:15 p.m.) 


The Honorable deLesseps S. Morrison, 
Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, Discusses the “Alli- 
ance for Progress” With the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, President of the 
University of Notre Dame, and Con- 
gressman John Brademas on WNDU- 
TV’s “Washington Tie-Line” Series, 
July 15, 1961 
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HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA f 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one of 
those who will bear a major share of re- 
sponsibility for carrying out President 
Kennedy’s Alliance for Progress program 
in Latin America is our distinguished 
new Ambassador to the Organization of 
American States, the Honorable deLes- 
seps S. Morrison. 

I am glad to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a transcript containing 
excerpts from a television program on 
which Ambassador Morrison was re- 
cently interviewed by the Reverend 
Theodore M. Hesburgh, president of the 
University of Notre Dame and a man 
who has traveled widely in Latin Amer- 
ica, by the news director of WNDU-TV, 
Mr. Robert Young, and myself. 

The interview was one of the “Wash- 
ington Tie-Line” series in which prom- 
inent public officials are interviewed on 
WNDU-TV. The transcript follows: 
Excerpts FROM A FILM INTERVIEW OF DELES- 

SEPS S. MORRISON, U.S. AMBASSADOR TO THE 

ORGANIZATION OF AMERICAN STATES, BY CON- 

GRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS; THE REVEREND 

THEODORE M. HESBURGH, PRESIDENT OF THE 

UNIVERSITY oF Notre DAME; ROBERT YOUNG, 

WNDU-TV News EDITOR 

Mr. Brapemas. Our guest this evening on 
“Washington Tie-Line” is a man with a 
long record of distinguished public service. 
In World War II he served in the U.S. Army 
overseas in a number of capacities, the final 
one of which was as Chief of Staff of the 
Bremen Port Command in Bremen, Germany. 
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In 1946 he was elected for the first time 
mayor of the city of New Orleans, La., and 
was three times reelected to that office. He's 
been a mayor who's had a splendid record 
of civic and industrial development for his 
city. He has especially championed in- 
creased trade for New Orleans—particularly 
with the countries of Latin America. He 
speaks Spanish, he's traveled widely in Latin 
America, and he's President Kennedy’s new 
Ambassador to the Organization of American 
States, Ambassador deLesseps Morrison, 

Mr. Youna. Ambassador Morrison, I won- 
der if you could tell us just a little bit about 
the OAS? Is it a cultural or defense mech- 
anism? 

Mr. Morrison. The fact that the OAS is 
a regional organization within the frame- 
work of the United Nations makes it some- 
what the UN.'s Latin American branch or 
regional organization, I'd say. It has for its 
general purpose * the strengthening of 
the political, economic, cultural, and social 
ties among the 21 American Republics. Can- 
ada, of course is not a member, we hope it 
will be a member some day, but it is not to- 
day. So the United States and the 20 Re- 
publics of South and Central America are 
members, even including the Republic of 
Cuba. Under the Rio Treaty of reciprocal 
assistance—which was signed incidentally by 
all of the 21 members of the OAS—it is a 
mutual defense agreement under which the 
members are committed to come to the as- 
sistance of any member which may be sub- 
ject to extracontinental aggression. As a 
regional mutual security arrangement, the 
Rio Treaty was a prototype of NATO and it 
predates NATO by 1 year. 

The OAS is also committed to cooperate 
in the economic field in a general way. Un- 
der the Act of Bogota, which was adopted 
in 1960 by all the American Republics ex- 
cept Cuba and the Dominican Republic, we 
are engaged in a program of economic and 
social development which calls for self-help 
on the part of the South and Central Amer- 

ican Republics. 
~ This is quite an important feature, the 
self-help, the ability to help themselves, 
which is essential to the carrying out of 
the program and particularly the Alliance for 
Progress, which is really the obligation of 
the U.S. Government in connection with 
the Act of Bogota. 

MONTEVIDEO MEETING 


Mr. Younc. On March 13 the President 
called for an allocation of $600 million for 
the alliance for progress program, and you 
will be going along with other representa- 
tives from other American states to the 
OAS Inter-American Social and Economic 
Council meeting at Montevideo. Can you 
tell us something about what will be on the 
docket? 

Mr. Morrison. It's August 5, and the meet- 
ing is to take about 10 days. It may extend 
& little more. The principal item on the 
agenda will be the discussion of the alliance 
for progress program which, in turn, carries 
out the Act of Bogotá of 1960. There will 
be other items, of course, quite important, 
Such as agreements in relation to raw ma- 
terials produced in South and Central 
America, such as coffee, which affects 14 
different countries; petroleum, of course, 
Principally affects Venezuela and others; 
Copper and other items. They badly de- 
Pend upon these raw materials to get the 
dollars with which to trade, and certainly 
agreements in connection with those prod- 
ucts, particularly coffee, will be on the 
agenda and will be an item of very great 
help in * * creating an economic sta- 
bility among these countries which of course 
is so important. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Ambassador, just at 
this point I might add that I heard Ambas- 
Sador Adlai Stevenson say at the National 
Press Club a few days ago following his 17,000 
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mile tour of Latin America that a very tiny 
drop in the price of coffee could simply wipe 
out a good deal of the American economic 
assistance to Latin America, which shows 
the importance of the commodity price 
problem, 

Mr. Morrison. That is so correct, John. 
As a matter of fact, we think that the coffee 
agreement, which could possibly be put 
through and certainly will be a very impor- 
tant item on the agenda, could of itself do 
as much good, if not more as the other items, 
because it affects 14 different countries, and 
it affects them vitally. This is a big money 
crop for them. So certainly a program in 
which we would be willing to participate 
will be most important. 

Mr. Youn. I wanted to ask the Ambassa- 
dor first of all if President Kennedy still 
intends to fly to Montevideo for that meet- 
ing? 

Mr. Morrison. That I do not know, but I 
can say that I have been very positive in the 
fact that it would be a great assistance to 
have President Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy 
make a trip to Montevideo. Actually it's 
Punta del Este where the conference is going 
to be. I say this because I remember in the 
good-neighbor policy which started 30 years 
ago, it was the personality of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt that was the principal item in this 
program. There wasn't a whole lot that we 
did financially at that time to assist our 
neighbors. Of course, we did get into non- 
aggression pacts, which were very important, 
but it was mainly the personality of Franklin 
D, Roosevelt; and I have a feeling that Presi- 
dent Kennedy and Mrs. Kennedy coming to 
this conference, together with the program, 
is going to be of double benefit. And I 
couldn't be stronger in urging—however, 
there are other people who have a different 
viewpoint on this question. When I spoke 
to President Kennedy at the time he an- 
nounced my appointment, I talked to him 
about it and he said, I want to go.” And 
I hope he does. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Ambassador, the alliance 
program itself breaks down into two rough 
categories, economic development and also 
one involving social progress. Could you 
give us just a brief sketch of what's involved 
in each of those? 


THE INCOMPLETE REVOLUTION 


Mr. Morrison. Well, I'd like to make a 
comparison because I think the American 
public can better understand something in 
relation to ourselves. We had our own Revo- 
lution, I think it was 186 years ago, but at 
that same time all of the so-called areas of 
the Western Hemisphere were in the process 
of having a fight for independence. We 
achieved our independence in this country 
and it was a complete revolution, from the 
President right on down to the most humble 
farmer who participated in the victory and 
obtained his independence. 

Now this did not happen in South America 
and Central America. Unfortunately there 
was an incomplete revolution in which the 
ruling class of Spain or Portugal was kicked 
out. But in effect, they picked up another 
ruling class, which was a local group of 
let’s say the better-educated people, who 
had put on the revolution. But the rank 
and file did not participate in the independ- 
ence or the revolution, And so it was an in- 
complete revolution. 

Now we have in effect the completion of 
these incomplete revolutions in that people 
want social and economic progress where it 
gets down to the most humble citizens of 
these countries. I think that is what you 
are having throughout the entire length and 
breadth of Latin America. 

Mr. Braprmas, What about the question, 
Mr. Ambassador, of the relationship between 
social reform and economic development? 
The President when he made his alliance 
for progress speech in March as Bob has 
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just pointed out, suggested that we wanted 
to see social reforms go hand in hand with 
the economic growth of these countries. 
How are we going to encourage both? 

Mr. Morrison, Well, both are essential. 
One without the other is not going to ac- 
complish very much. You have to have 
social reform, you have to bring the free way 
of life and real democracy as best you can 
to these countries or encourage it in every 
way possible, and that together with the 
economic uplifting. I think the two go hand 
in hand, and it’s pretty hard to say one is 
more important than the other, 


PEACE CORPS PROGRAM IN CHILE 


Mr. Brapemas. I think, Father Hesburgh, 
one of the ideas that you and I have dis- 
cussed for combatting illiteracy in Chile is 
a good example of what we in the United 
States can do to help move these peoples into 
the 20th century. 

Father Hessuncu. I think so, John. Just 
recently we have selected 55 university stu- 
dents, graduates from all over this country, 
to go to Chile next October. We'll be train- 
ing them here at the University of Notre 
Dame for the next 2 months. Then we'll 
go down for 3 months’ further training in 
Chile. We are going to go in and work 
with a Chilean organization which has its 
own ideas about social reform and which 
is doing the only job that’s being done in 
basic education in the south of Chile, in the 
earthquake region, in the rural area. 

I think this is a fine pilot project to show, 
in line with the alliance for progress, that 
a group of American youngsters operating 
under the Peace Corps can go down and 
work with a Chilean group and hopefully 
with Chilean university students to bring 
some literacy, some more public health, 
some more agriculture knowledge, some bet- 
ter knowledge of forestry and help on other 
problems they're facing, and to promote this 
alliance for progress on a mutual partner- 
ship basis. 

And I'd just like to make one point that 
came through in a letter yesterday from one 
of the most knowledgeable of our people in 
Chile. He said, “Don’t come down here 
and say you're going to do this because 
you're afraid of the Communists, but come 
down here and do it because it's a good thing 
and it ought to be done and we ought to 
do it together.” 


But he said, “If you come down here just 
in a negative, anti-Communist or anti- 
Castro spirit, you'll miss the whole point 
of this and you'll just pour more fuel on 
the fire. But if you come down and do 
u good thing effectively in partnership be- 
cause it’s the right thing to do and it must 
be done, then you will be greeted with open 
arms and you'll promote the mutual am- 
bitions of both the North and the South of 
the Americas.” 

Mr. Brapemas. I think Father, in that 
connection, you'll recall that we almost ran 
into each other in Argentina when I was 
down there a few weeks ago looking into 
the prospects of university education, and 
you'll be interested to know that one of 
the first three projects approved under the 
alliance for progress program, just a few 
days ago, was to improve the teaching of 
economics in Argentina at the University of 
Cuyo. Two of the other projects are also 
in line with what you've just sald. Mr. 
Ambassador, what's that one in Panama? 
I think that would be of interest to Father 
Hesburgh. 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS PROJECTS 

Mr. Morrison. Well, that’s a very impor- 
tant one, again because we're talking about 
improvement in the educational standard 
and educational level. This is a program 
that will be launched to help build and 
equip approximately 200 schoolrooms in the 
rural areas of Panama. 
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There is another project for Guatemala, 
directed towards continuing and strength- 
ening this nation’s already demonstrated 
success in meeting the objectives of the act 
of Bogota. It will emphasize assistance in 
agricultural diversification and in indus- 
trial development. 

Incidentally, since Father Hesburgh spoke 
up, I'd just like to mention one further 
fact which I think is working our way. Im 
an optimist, I might say, while everybody 
else thinks the situation’s pretty bad and 
of course it is not good. 

I do think there is some cause for op- 
timism although some people are even liken- 
ing the situation to China, let's say 12 or 
13 years ago. People were saying, your help 
is going to be too little and too late, and 
of course it was too little and it was too 
late, and 600 million people went under 
communism. 

I've heard some expressions, there is a 
parallel here, saying it was too little and 
too late and maybe this important part of 
the world could go that way. 

I think there are two factors operating 
on our side. One is the inbred feeling or 
impulse of Latin people, particularly, for 
freedom. This is a strong item which is now 
working against Castro, and finally starting 
to play some part. 

The other is the influence of the Catholic 
Church, and I say that not because Father 
Hesburgh is on the program. But, when you 
stop to think that in practically every com- 
munity of South and Central America, you 
have these priests and nuns who are there 
to see the poor people, to listen to their tale, 
and to listen to the fact that they’re hungry 
and haven't got a place to live. I think this 
is a very strong element working against 
communism, because the priests and nuns 
are more directly connected in many cases 
with the poor people and those who need 
help than any politicians on either side. 

Mr. Brapemas. I think I am right in say- 
ing, am I not, Father, that more practical 
economics is taught at the Catholic Univers- 
ity of America, through a university to uni- 
versity project with the University of Chi- 
cago, than just about any place else in Latin 
America? 

Father HessurcH. That's right, that's the 
Catholic University in Santiago, Chile. They 
have been in this cooperative now 
for about 6 or 7 years and the University of 
Chicago has done a very fine job in training 
young Latin American professors for the 
Ph. D. They now return and go on to full- 
time service at the Catholic University in 
Santiago de Chile. I talked with their man 
down there just last Easter and they have 
done more research on the economics of the 
rural areas of Chile than has probably ever 
been done in the history of the country. 

Mr. Brapemas. Father, you speak pretty 
good Spanish. You'll be interested to know 
that Ambassador Morrison has traveled on 
31 trade missions in Latin America, and he 
defends himself pretty well in Spanish also, 
as they say. 

Mr. Youns. I want to pull a negative into 
the picture, if I may. The formula for the 
alliance program is the exchange of economic 
aid for willingness to undertake fundamental 
social reforms. The question then becomes, 
do we have much assurance that the under- 

will be started? Can we judge 
whether a country is actually undertaking a 
fundamental change? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, the obligation of 
Bogota, which is a solemn obligation under- 
taken by 18 of the Latin American countries, 
does commit themselves to the self-help and 
self-reform in many fields. I would assume 
that they have undertaken a solemn obliga- 
tion and they're going to carry it out. And 
it is of course important that they do, it's 
a two-way street. The assistance is flowing 
in their direction, but they likewise have to 
act upon their own and they have to dem- 
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onstrate by self-help that they're going to 
correct some of the conditions which are 
even more serious perhaps than lack of 
money. 

DANGER OF CASTRO-LIKE MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Bnab RTAS. I might just add at this 
point Bob, that based on my own talks to 
Latin American leaders, including President 
Frondizi, of Argentina, it seems to me that 
some of these Latin American political lead- 
ers now know that if they're going to be able 
to prevent the rise of Castro-like movements 
in their own countries, they're going to have 
to induce some of the social reforms that he 
has carried out—although he's had a dicta- 
torship in his country—or these political 
leaders in Latin America are going to be out 
of business themselves. 

Mr. Morrison. You take, for example, in 
land reform—Ive seen some figures that in- 
dicate in some of the Central American 
countries that 1 percent of the people own 
half of the land. Now some type of land 
reform is absolutely essential. It can be like 
this great country of ours with its land re- 
form, you might say. People went out to the 
West and they staked out their claims and 
obtained their land from the Government 
pretty much free, and they built a great 
country. Perhaps some of that experience 
can be put to work in the land reform that 
is so necessary and important in this part 
of the world. 

Mr. Younc. But, Mr. Ambassador, we're 
talking now about governmental influence, 
as it were, on governmental structures to 
implement some of these social reforms, and 
yet the problem may very well lie in private 
hands. What can we do to change the ex- 
ploitative nature of private enterprise in 
Latin America to get things like land re- 
forms? Is that not partly a private problem 
as well as public? 

Mr. Morrison. Well, yes of course, but laws 
can be passed supported by the govern- 
ments, supported by, let’s say, our overall 
agreement at Bogota, that can direct a cer- 
tain course of action, which may of course 
be opposed by certain interests. But I do 
believe that these reforms would have strong 
backing and would be beneficial to all con- 
cerned. Anything you do is going to be op- 
posed. There's nothing worthwhile in this 
world that you ever get accomplished that 
you don't have opposition. 

But I think that certainly the assets far 
outweigh the liabilities and of course the 
private interests have to comply with the 
law just as anyone else. 

Mr. Brapemas. Mr. Ambassador you were 
showing me in your office the other day a 
document produced by a man who's a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees at Notre Dame, 
Peter Grace of the Grace Lines. This docu- 
ment is an excellent example of the imagi- 
native leadership that private business can 
give in Latin America. 

ROLE OF U.S, BUSINESS 

Mr. Morrison. That's correct, the book is 
called, It's Not Too Late in Latin America,” 
Peter Grace points out about five different 
major projects that we can undertake, not 


only the governments of the United States, 


but American institutions of various kinds; 
particularly large businesses which have or- 
ganizations in South and Central America 
such as the Grace Line and Pan American 
World Airways or Panagra, as well as Moore- 
McCormack and Kaiser and many others that 
are in Central and South America. 

In other words, Mr. Grace outlines a pro- 
gram for the educational institutions, a 
program for business, a program for the 
Government and also for the news and in- 
formation media—there is a great field there 
than can be beneficial—and not only the 
Government's Voice of America but other 
agencies, We have one in New 
Orleans called INCA, that’s Information 
Council of America, and they propose to 
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raise money to conduct radio and television 
programs and press relations in these coun- 
tries on a private basis. 

So it can take a combined yolume of effort 
of all these assets that our country has to 
accomplish the job. 

Mr, Brapemas, There will shortly be in 
Chicago at the end of this month, I think, 
Bob, an Inter-American Industries Fair and 
I hope very much that it will be possible 
for this discussion with Ambassador Mor- 
rison and Father Hesburgh to be shown in 
Chicago to encourage the business leaders 
of our country to show their sense of social 
responsibility to Latin America as well. 

Mr. Morrison. John, this is why I think 
it’s so important that you and I and Father 
Hesburgh and people who have a very di- 
rect interest, in seeing this important fleld 
of foreign policy—our relations with 
South and Central America—improved, and 
to fight communism, that we have a job to 
do also at home, 

We have a lot of people who are not fully 
advised as to what we are doing, what the 
Alliance For Progress happens to be, and 
so we need a lot of spokesmen and we need 
a lot advocates in our country so that the 
American public knows what it can do. 

I believe we have patriotic people, and if 
they're told that they can play a part in 
something that’s vital to our security, I 
think the American public will play a part, 
but somebody's got to tell them what they 
can do. 


THE PROBLEM IN LATIN AMERICA 


Father Hespurcn. Maybe it would help a 
great deal if we could bring the American 
people to some really vital realization of 
what they're up against in Latin America. 
Some people say, “Well, they ought to have 
a better tax structure.” Maybe they should, 
but their total gross national product is 
only about $60 billion a year as against over 
$500 billion for us. 

For example, people don't know that more 
than half of the people in Latin America 
can’t even read or write and lack the basic 
facilities for learning how to read and write. 
Most people don't know that half of the 
people south of the Rio Grande have never 
slept in a bed in their whole life. They 
have to lie on the ground like animals. 
And I think if people would realize the lack 
of hope and what we can do to stimulate 
that hope through basic education, through 
university education, through research, 
through the development of new business, 
through management and through just a 
very vital interest, everyone doing what he 
can, we can in the next two generations 
make this alliance for progress a real source 
of hope, a new vitality and a strengthening 
of our total hemisphere. 

Mr. Morrison. I'll give an illustration of 
how American people can help if they're 
even given the slightest amount of orienta- 
tion. The Kaiser Co. has the larger alumi- 
num plant in America in my city, so I know 
Mr. Kaiser very well. He was discussing one 
day the question of whether they should 
quit the auto industry in America. He hated 
to be a quitter, but on the other hand they 
were losing money in competition with the 
other big companies. 

So I suggested that the one dream of every 
country in South and Central America is to 
have an auto industry, to have a national 
car like the British have, the Itallans, the 
French, the Germans, and so on, and not 
one single country has had one. I said, “If 
you could take your know-how and your 
tools which you say are going to be second- 
hand junk the day you quit, and if you can 
bring this to some area that has a good 
market, you may do something for yourself 
and really do something for these people.” 

So we took him on an industrial tour 
through eight different countries. As a re- 
sult of that tour he now has two plants, 
one in Sao Paulo, Brazil, making jeeps and 
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trucks, and one in Cordoba, Argentina, 
which is making Kalsers. Last year they did 
$185 million of business. He hasn't failed 
to make a million dollars a month since 
the company in Argentina was established. 
They let the stock out locally. I think 70 
percent of it was bought in 2 hours on the 
Buenos Aires exchange. The capital was 
provided locally, Mr. Kaiser doesn't control 
the company. 

Here you have a real asset to American 
business, making a profit, and you have a 
tremendous asset to Argentina and Brazil in 
boosting their economy and saving this 
money for foreign exchange. They were 
losing, of course, by buying cars from out 
of the country before. 

Mr. Younc. Mr. Ambassador, I'd like to 
ask you a final question. Going back to the 
meeting coming up in Montevideo, is it 
likely that the U.S. Government will demand 
any support, not demand it—that's a strong 
word— but ask or request any support from 
the other countries in this hemisphere 
against Mr. Castro in any way? 

Mr. Morrison. This is really a question I 
Cannot answer and I wish I could because I 
don't want to be evasive. But Mr. Douglas 
Dillon, the Secretary of the Treasury, will 
be the head of our delegation. 

It's principally an economic and social 
conference of the inter-American group, and 
I cannot say just what will be the play in 
that regard. I know that the overall ob- 
Jective is to strengthen our alliance of 
friendship, to improve social and economic 
conditions, and in so doing I think we can 
fight communism and this question of Cuba 
will come up in due course. 


Urban Renewal Can Make an End of a 
City’s Charming Historic Spots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


Mr. LINDSAY, Mr. Speaker, the July 
22, 1961, issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post contained an excellent editorial en- 
titled, “Urban Renewal Can Made an 

of a City’s Charming Historic 
Spots.” At long last the public is wak- 
up to the fact that urban renewal, 
although necessary, has been clumsily 
ed, and often dangerously handled 

from both the point of good government 
and good sociology. This editorial serves 
& most useful purpose in that it points 
Up to all persons interested in housing 
and urban development that bad plan- 
and bad management can often 
destroy the very best of our cities. In my 
Own Congressional District in New York 
City, Greenwich Village has been a 
Charming and productive community. 
And yet in the name of urban renewal 
the New York City administration from 
ime to time has threatened to obliterate 
Wonderful areas that may well be in need 
Of spot rehabilitation, but certainly not 
total destruction. For the edification of 
colleagues I, under unanimous con- 
Sent, include this editorial comment in 
aic Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
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URBAN RENEWAL CAN MAKE AN END OF A 
Crry’s CHARMING HISTORIC Spots 

It may turn out that the “teapot dome” 
scandal of the sizzling sixties will be urban 
renewal. In cities from coast to coast, areas 
of historic interest, pleasing architecture 
and gracious living are being condemned as 
“substandard, blighted, deteriorating” or 
plain “slum.” Then, as John Crosby put it 
in a recent column, “real estate speculators 
come in loaded with Federal money and vast 
powers and vast responsibilities. They can 
throw you out of your home, pay you a 
condemnation price for a house whose mort- 
gage you've been paying off for 20 years and 
construct a perfectly hideous anthill in its 
place, which is called luxury housing.“ 

Something of the sort is threatened for 
the west Greenwich Village area in New 
York City. Fourteen blocks in the most 
charming part of the city have been desig- 
nated as a “blighted area.“ although the 
psople who live there include normal middle- 
class families with better-than-average in- 
comes, artists, small-businers operators, 
working people of many races—the kind of 
people you find in any American community 
which has had a long and natural develop- 
ment. The delinquency rate is low; real- 
estate valuations and taxes have been 
steadily rising. A uniquely “blighted” area, 

Many residents of West Village have 
bought fine old brownstones and have in- 
vested heavily in repairs and modernization. 
This is the kind of urban renewal that 
should be encouraged. 
ers who have helped “unblight” an area are 
likely to be evicted so that a consortium of 
builders, city planners and labor unions, 
using the taxpayers’ money, can erect ex- 
pensive and probably ugly poodle warrens 
on the site. Few of the present residents of 
this area could afford to live in the proposed 
apartments, or would want to. What it 
comes down. to is that people who want to 
build apartment houses in the West Village 
are attempting to displace householders who 
live there now—under the pretext of elimi- 
nating a blighted area. Whence comes the 
principle that people whose neighborhoods 
are to be improved are the last to be con- 
sulted? 

Just how did such an area as West Village 
come to be condemned as blighted in the 
first place? Nobody seems to know. The 
area had been described as “deteriorating"’ 
some years ago, but had been redeemed from 
that category in 1954, a Judgment which was 
sustained by the city planning commission 
in 1959. And yet a year later, after steady 
improvement and a boom for available 
houses, on the initiative of the same city 
planning commission, the West Village now 
becomes “blighted.” How come? 

Actual blighted areas, or areas which could 
accommodate public housing without dis- 
placing people, seem not to tempt the plan- 
ners. Efforts of lovers of the Village to inter- 
est the Housing and Redevelopment Board 
in providing housing in areas involving no 
destruction of existing buildings, or for those 
who have already been displaced by luxury 
buildings and conversions, got nowhere. 

What goes on in New York, or in dozens 
of other American cities afflicted with this 
suicidal passion to destroy their most dis- 
tinctive neighborhoods? The urge of the 
speculators, nourished with public money, is 
understandable. The support of the labor 
unions, which reportedly have invested their 
funds in apartment buildings and naturally 
favor anything that keeps their members 
employed at top wages, can be taken for 
granted. But the motives of city planners 
who ignore the wishes of residents in the 
area and defy the best opinion of their own 
trade on the folly of “tampering with the 
natural texture of a city,” could be more 
complicated. 


Instead, household- 
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Under tille 1 cf tu Urban Renewal Act, the 
real estate speculator can’t get Federal 
money except for slum or “blighted-area" 
clearance. Since he can't find tenants for 
expensive apartments in a genuine slum 
area, it is necessary to persuade the planners 
and the politicians to find him a “slum area” 
in a nice part of the town. Some official 
investigative body ought to be concerned 
with the details of how this can be 
wangled. 


Soviet Belligerence Aid to Kennedy in 
Obtaining Mutual Assistance Funds 
Pakistan President Warns Congress on 
Result of Halting Assistance Heart of 
Proposal Is To Borrow From Treasury 
for 5-Year Program Outlook Is Bet- 
ter Than It Was a Month Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
il) THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excellent article on foreign aid by 
Raymond Brandt appeared in the St. 
17775 Post-Dispatch on Sunday, July 16, 


(By Raymond P. Brandt, chief Washington 
correspondent of the Post-Dispatch) 

WASHINGTON, July 15.—Pakistan President 
Mohammad Ayub Khan evoked understand- 
ing laughter by reminding a joint session of 
Congress Wednesday that Americans are get- 
ting tired of supporting the foreign aid pro- 
gram. He quickly brought his audience back 
to a somber mood by warning what would 
happen if military and economic assistance 
to such underdeveloped countries as his own 
were halted. 

As in other years, Congress this session will 
approve a mutual assistance authorization 
and appropriate funds to continue the pro- 
gram. As in several past years, boasts, 
threats, and warlike actions by Kremlin 
leaders are coinciding with final committee 
reports and floor debates. 

Soviet belligerence this year will enable 
the Kennedy administration to obtain more 
of Its recommendations than appeared likely 
a month ago. 

To overcome the increased opposition to 
the multibillion-dollar economic and mill- 
tary expenditures, President Kennedy in May 
promised a detailed reorganization of the 
foreign aid program by consolidation of its 
operations, elimination of wasteful piecemeal 
projects, and selection of countries with their 
own plans for self-help. 

Unfortunately for him, he has not been in 
office long enough to produce concrete, let 
alone dramatic, evidence of any substantial 
improvement in the program. Congress is 
considering only a blueprint, offered late in 
the session, and not a remodeling job under 
actual construction. 

The heart of the new program is the pro- 
posal to borrow $900 million from the Treas- 
ury during this fiscal year and $1,600 million 
for each of the next 4 years, a total of $7,300 
million. With the $900 million for this year 
included, the President is seeking a current 
authorization of $4,800 million, of which 
$2,600 million would be by a civil- 
lan group in the State Department to be 
called AID (Agency for International Devel- 
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opment) and $2,200 million by the Defense 
Department. 

In addition to the Treasury borrowing by 
the civilian agency, Mr. Kennedy is asking 
authority to turn over to it $1,500 million of 
the periodic repayments on loans made on 
previous foreign-aid projects, including the 
Marshall plan for Western European reha- 
bilitation. 

Much of the waste and lack of achieve- 
ment by the economic segment of the pro- 
gram under the Eisenhower administration 
has been attributed to congressional insist- 
ence on limiting appropriations to a single 
fiscal year. This procedure, while affirming 
the legislative branch's power of the purse, 
prevented long-range planning by this coun- 
try and the recipient nations, hindered re- 
cruitment of trained American and foreign 
personnel—and led, some experts claim, to 
the hasty commitment of American dollars 
near the end of the fiscal year to comply with 
the congressional action. - 

Former President Eisenhower was turned 
down by the Democratic Congress when he 
asked for the borrowing authority. The cry 
then, as now, was that this would be back- 
door financing because the borrowing would 
bypass the allotment of funds by the con- 
gressional appropriations committees and 
consideration by the Senate and House. 

The legislative procedure is that the au- 
thorization bill is first considered by the 
general committees—in this instance House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions—and is approved by the two Chambers. 
After the President has signed the bill, the 
department or agency affected can go to the 
Treasury for the funds up to the limit 
specified in the authorization. 

The customary procedure is for the perti- 
nent committees to report favorably on an 
authorization bill which, among other things, 
sets a limit on appropriations. After enact- 
ment, the legislation goes to the Appropria- 
tions Committee, which urually sets the 
specific amounts of money to be spent in a 
fiscal year—usually less than the authoriza- 
tion—and then each Chamber has the 
opportunity to reject or revise the recom- 
mendations of its Appropriations Committee. 
Such legislation usually goes to a conference 
of the two committees to compromise differ- 
ences. In his 1960 budget message, Mr. 
Eisenhower asked for an authorization of 
$4,175 million for mutual security. Congress 
appropriated $3,800 million. 

There is bipartisan resistance to author- 
ization for Treasury borrowing although it 
started in a big way with the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation under Republican Pres- 
ident Herbert Hoover, and is now available 
to 23 diverse agencies. Most of the opposi- 
tion comes from the South and the Middle 
and Far West. This week 83 House Mem- 
bers—72 Republicans and 11 Democrats— 
sent a letter, prepared by Republican Repre- 
sentative THomas M. Petty, of Washington, 
to Chairman THomas E. Morcan of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, denounc- 
ing the proposed back-door borrowing as a 
device of avoiding congressional scrutiny and 
control and therefore immoral and repre- 
hensible. Of the signers, according to PELLY, 
about 30 had supported foreign aid in the 
past and 34 had voted against It. 

A more responsible Republican group, 
Representative WalrEn H. Jupp, of Minne- 
sota, and some fellow members of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, has offered a com- 
promise that would accept the $900 million 
authorization for this year but would cut 
the proposed four subsequent annual bor- 
rowings from $1,600 million to $800 million. 

On the Democratic side, there are Repre- 
sentatives trying to limit the borrowing to 
3 years. 
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The most strategically placed opponent of 
borrowing is Democrat Orro E. Passman, of 
Louisiana, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee which has the first legis- 
lative consideration of alloting foreign aid 
funds. Because of his long service on this 
subcommittee, PassmMan is reputed to be the 
best- informed official in Washington on for- 
eign aid operations. He has nearly always 
been strongly supported by the Democratic 
and Republican members of his group. 

Pass Mad and several of his subcommittee 
members are vehemently opposed to sur- 
rendering any of their jurisdiction over for- 
eign aid outlays. PassSMAN has announced 
that he will delay hearings on the appro- 
priations legislation until after the Foreign 
Affairs Committee has reported out the au- 
thorization bill. He has threatened that if 
it includes the Treasury borrowing, he will 
seriously consider cutting down the regular 
appropriation to match the amount made 
available at the Treasury. 

In advocating a fresh start under new 
leadership for foreign aid, President Kennedy 
and the present International Cooperation 
Administration which AID would replace, 
are struggling under a severe time handicap 
and the costly examples of waste and in- 
efficiency exposed during the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, particularly in southeast Asia. 

Two weeks after his inauguration, Mr. 
Kennedy named Henry R. Labouisse, a for- 
eign service career officer with wide experi- 
ence in foreign aid, to the directorship of 
ICA, to succeed James W. Riddleberger, who 
had been in ill health the last year of his 
tenure. Shortly thereafter, Labouisse was 
appointed head of a task force to work out 
the details of the new program. Included 
on the task force were Theodore Tannenwald 
Jr.. New York attorney and former assistant 
director of the mutual security program; 
George Gant of the Ford Foundation; Prof. 
Max Millikan of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology; and Henry Alexander, chair- 
man of the board of the Morgan Guaranty 
Trust Co. 

The Eisenhower administration appointed 
several study groups, some of which pre- 
sented critical reports, but none produced 
substantial improvements. The Labouisse 
report was an affirmative document with 
comprehensive recommendations for (1) 
consolidation of authority. with a director 
to have commensurate rank with an Under 
Secretary of State, four regional deputies 
with the rank of Assistant Secretaries; (2) 
closer coordination of operations with State 
Department policies; and (3) cooperation 
with other industrial nations which would be 
encouraged to share the burden for foreign 
economic assistance. 

A condensation of the report was pub- 
lished by the State Department in a 189- 
page paperback book which sells for 75 
cents. It has become the handbook for offi- 
elals and others supporting the reorganiza- 
tlon plan. 

Fresident Kennedy has taken personal 
charge of the campaign in and out of Con- 
gress for enactment of the authorization 
bill. Later, he will continue his efforts for 


the appropriation bill, because Treasury bor- 


rowing is only part of the whole program. 

This week he heid hour-long White House 
conferences with Senate and House commit- 
tee members presently considering the au- 
thorization legislation. One was with a 
group of 6, another with 33. 

About 3 weeks ago he gave a White House 
dinner for a small group of businessmen, 
labor leaders, educators, and members of the 
Eisenhower administration, all known to 
favor expansion and improvement of the for- 
eign aid program. Out of this meeting came 
formation of the Citizens Committee for 
International Development, with Warren Lee 
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Pierson, head of Trans World Airlines, as its 
chairman 


National publicity was obtained when the 
executive committee met with President 
Kennedy in the White House rose garden 
Monday. To this gathering the President 
said: “I consider this (authorization) bill to 
be probably the most vital piece of legislation 
in the national interest that may be before 
the Congress this year. It involves the effort 
by this country for its own security, for its 
own well-being, to assist other countries in 
maintaining their security.” 

Later, emphasizing that this country can- 
not live in an isolated world, he added: 

“I would much rather give our assist- 
ance in this way—and a large part of it 
consists of food, defense support as well as 
long-term economic loans—I would much 
rather have us do it this way than to have to 
sond American boys to do it.“ 

The committee is registered with Congress 
as a lobbying organization and is seeking ac- 
tive members throughout the country in the 
hope of forming regional sections. It has 
opened a Washington office in charge of John 
O'Shea, a high-pressure Philadelphia pub- 
licity man who has extensive connections 
with various organized groups which are al- 
ready receiving literature and radio tran- 
scriptions for voluntary use on local sta- 
tions, Thursday night, President George 
Meaney of the AFL-CIO, a member of the 
executive commitee, made a nationwide 
radio appeal for support of the Kennedy 
program. 

The committee, by registering as a lobby- 
ing organization, can do what the Govern- 
ment cannot do for itself. For years every 
foreign aid appropriation law has included 
an amendment by Senator Henry C. Dwor- 
SHAK of Idaho, which stipulates that none 
of the funds shall be used for publicity 
within the United States, It was cited to 
American reporters when they sought pre- 
cise information for news articles. Even 
Members of Congress had difficulty in getting 
information about operations and occasion- 
ally when they did get it were told they 
could not make it public. 

DworsHak, who would greatly cut foreign 
ald spending, has said that his amendment 
is aimed at propaganda, not information. 
He has remarked that if more Americans 
knew more about the aid operations they 
would come around to his point of view. 
There are strong indications that the Ken- 
nedy administration will interpret his 
amendment liberally, to give the people 
more information. 

Lack of official information has been an 
important reason for the reluctance of many 
Members of Congress to support the aid 
program. It is easy for a political rival to 
say a Member voted to spend billions of 
dollars abroad while the administration— 
Republican or Democratic—failed to appro- 
priate money for a local public works proj- 
ect. Now the ICA has figures to show that 
about 80 percent of the economic aid—in 
loans and grants—is spent in the United 
States. As for the foreign defense spending, 
it is quickly demonstrable that the cost 
of maintaining a foreign soldier is far less 
than the cost to maintain an American sol- 
dier abroad or in this country. 

The Labouisse task force found examples 
of waste and inefficiency, but it said: “The 
time has come for the United States to face 
candidly the lessons of its failures and suc- 
cesses and to take full advantage of that 
experience.” 

The “new start" proposed by the Presi- 
dent offers a businesslike reorganization 
of an admittedly muddled, overlapping oper- 
ation which covers 80 countries in 
stages of development and with widely dif- 
ferent backgrounds. 
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Proclamation Issued by Mayor Louis C. 
Miriani, of Detroit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 


Mr. BROOMFIELD, Mr. Speaker, 
last Sunday a Captive Nations Week pro- 
gram was presented at the civic audi- 
torium in Detroit, Mich., to call the at- 
tention of our own citizens and the world 
to the deep concern we feel toward those 
Who have been swallowed behind the 
Iron Curtain by the Soviet Union in its 
imperialistic policy of suppression, sub- 
version and brute force. 

Taking part in these ceremonies ex- 
Pressing the dedication of our citizens 
toward an early release from Red bond- 
age for those who have suffered so long 
and silently was one of our Members of 
the House of Representatives, the gentle- 
Man from Illinois, Representative En- 
WARD J. DERWINSKI. 

The reports I have had of this pro- 
Sram have been glowing and many 
Praised the articulate plea of Rep- 
resentative DERWINSKI for an end to this 
reign of Communist terror to people who 
have every right to be free and inde- 
bendent of Soviet manipulation of their 
governments and their people. f 

On behalf of the people of Michigan, 
may I thank my colleague for his able 
and worthy participation in this pro- 
Sram to let those who would be free in 
the world know that we will not forget 
them and that the day will come when 
they once again will know liberty and 
Self-determination. 

May I also call the attention of my 
Colleagues to the proclamations issued 

Mayor Louis C. Miriani of Detroit, as 
Well as the declaration of the assemblage 
to work hard at ending the international 
Conspiracy of communism and replace 
it with freedom and hope for the future: 
4 Whereas by a joint resolution approved 

uly 17, 1959, the Congress has authorized 
requested the President of the United 
States of America to issue a proclamation 
Gesignating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week and to issue a similar 
1 lamation each year until such time as 
reedom and independence shall have been 


eved for all the captive nations of the 
World; and g 
Whereas the peoples of the Soviet-domi- 
9 Captive nations have been deprived of 
eir national independence and their indi- 
Vidual liberties; and 
Whereas the citizens of the United States 
are linked by bonds of family and principle 
those who love freedom and justice on 
every continent; and 
Whereas it is appropriate and proper to 
ti est to the peoples of the captive na- 
thee the support of the Government and 
t People of the United States of America 
tic their aspirations for freedom and na- 
nal independence; and 
ereas Captive Nations Week, spon- 
the by the Captive Nations Committee of 
ke Detroit Chapter National Confederation 
American Ethnic Groups, under the 
— — manship of Mr. Paul Carnahan, will be 
the ph on July 23, 1961, at 2:30 p.m, in 
of Ww ivic Center Amphitheater at the foot 
oodward Avenue in Detroit: Therefore, 
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I, Louis C. Miriani, mayor of the city of 
Detroit, do hereby proclaim the week of 
July 16-23, 1961, as Captive Nations Week 
and urge that it be observed as such in rec- 
ognition of the plight of the Soviet-domi- 
nated nations, and I urge all citizens of the 
city of Detroit to recommit themselves to 
the support of the just aspirations of the 
800 million people of those captive nations. 

Given under my hand and seal this 17th 
day of July 1961. 

Lovis C. MIRIANI, 
Mayor. 

Americans of metropolitan Detrolt assem- 
bled this 23d day of July 1961 at the natural 
amphitheater in the civic center of Detroit, 
commemorating the ending of Captive Na- 
tions Week, July 17 through 23, take this 
opportunity to wholeheartedly support the 
actions of the public leaders of America, as 
exemplified by the proclamations of the 
President of the United States, the Honor- 
able Governor of the State of Michigan, and 
the Honorable Mayor of the city of Detroit, 
and the resolutions by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the Senate of the United 
States. 

By taking this actlon, once again the 
American leaders demonstrate continving 
awareness of the ever increasing threat of 
enslavement posed by the Sovict empire 
and the international Communist conspiracy 
against free and democratic institutions 
throughout the world. 

The tentacles of this antireligious and 
materialistic Sino-Russian Communist horde 
are even now reaching into Latin America 
and violating the time-honored Monroe Doc- 
trine that has maintained the peace in the 
Western Hemisphere and safeguarded the 
liberties of sovereign nations. These con- 
spirators in Cuba are now exploiting the peo- 
ples’ natural desire for improvement and 
using it to achieve their own end of world 
domination and the triumph of communism 
over democracy. 

Democratic traditions developed out of the 
great experiment that began with the Rev- 
olutionary War, linked with the ideal of 
self-determination as expressed in the Wil- 
sonian Doctrine, and America’s traditional 
anticolonialism are the keystone of a free, 
democratic and peaceful world. These values 
are the Achilles heel of world communism 
and will bring about its ultimate destruction. 

Therefore, this assemblage urges our great 
public leaders and all citizens—not only for 
1 week but throughout the entire year—to 
take positive actions to halt, control, and 
eliminate this international conspiracy and 
to provide dynamic leadership in order that 
the hopes for freedom of the enslaved who 
are now in the captive nations may be re- 
kindled, realized and kept burning forever. 


e 


Contradiction in Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WALTER NORBLAD 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. NORBLAD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks it is again 
my pleasure to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp another excellent editorial 
by Mr. Elmer Price, published in the 
Lincoln County (Oreg.) Leader: 

CONTRADICTION IN GOVERNMENT 

Most people like to have proposals put to 
them straight from the shoulder. They 
don’t like evasions and contradictions, par- 
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ticularly in matters which personally effect 
them. They like to hear the proposal, mull 
it over in thelr own minds and make their 
own decisions. 

But to the person who will stop a moment 
to analyze it, our Federal Government today 
is operating in a welter of contradictions— 
many to the direct detriment of the citizen, 
and all without logical reason if those in 
Government would appproach problems 
honestly and attempt to solye them outside 
the realm of politics, 

Let's take a few examples of governmental 
contradiction which effect all of us and 
which borders on rank dishonesty. You will 
sce what we mean. 

High officials in Washington are talking of 
restoring world confidence in the American 
dollar which has slipped seriously to an 
alltime low on the world’s money market. 
But at the same time other officials are 
urging tremendous new appropriations of 
public spending which will increase the Fed- 
eral debt and the threat of inflation—both 
of which are prime reasons for the decline 
of our dollar in the eyes of other nations of 
the world. 

There are those in government who are 
urging a new Youth Corps (a version of the 
old CCC) as a means of subsidizing employ- 
ment for young people—and at the same 
time Congress raises minimum wages, clos- 
ing many jobs once open to untrained young 
people. 

Then there is the Peace Corps and foreign 
aid, both designed to promote peace abroad, 
we're told. So while we spend billions on 
the projects, we spend more billions in a 
race to build the greatest war machine man- 
kind has ever known. The objectives are 
not compatible. We must believe in one 
thing or the other. We cannot afford to ex- 
cel in both. 

We're told that government must have 
more taxes to finance its many new pro- 
grams, but at the same time other Depart- 
ments of government would annex vast acre- 
ages of land for all types of public pro- 
grams, none of which, once they were under 
Government jurisdiction, would produce 
any taxes. 

The Government jealously wants to build 
major dams on our waterways to provide 
irrigation so that great new lands can be 
placed under cultivation, raising crops for 
the Nation's markets. At the same time the 
same Government grabbles with overpro- 
duction of farm products and spends bil- 
lions in subsidies to farmers to prevent rais- 
ing more wheat and cotton and corn and 
seed. 

When one stops a moment to think about 
it, he realizes that something is wrong. It 
can't possibly be right to do something on 
one hand to achieve an end while on the 
other, we're doing our level best to counter- 
act it with still another program. Yet that 
is precisely what we are doing in so many 
areas of government that it seems ridiculous. 
Especially is this true when each of the 
contradictive programs, in all cases, is being 
carried out entirely with the taxpayers’ dol- 
lar. 

It is wasteful of public wealth and it is un- 
sound economy. 


Governor Szymezak’s Resignation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 17,1961 
Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from 
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the New York Times of June 5, regard- 
ing the recent resignation from the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System of the Board's senior mem- 
ber, Gov. Matt S. Szymezak. 

Born and raised in the city of Chicago, 
Governor Szymezak studied and taught 
there, became a banker, held public of- 
fice, and was appointed, in 1933, to the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. As most of us know, he 
has served on the Board longer than any 
other member—a total of 28 years. 
During that time, he played an impor- 
tant role in shaping the monetary policy 
of our Nation. His departure from the 
Board terminated, for the time being, 
his long and distinguished career of 
public service. 

I have known Governor Szymczak for 
a number of years. I am sorry to see 
him leave the Board. His long experi- 
ence and judgment in matters relating 
to our Nation’s monetary policy, and to 
the monetary policies of other nations, 
will not be easily matched. I wish Gov- 
ernor Szymczak well in his new associa- 
tion and venture. I am sure that his 
services will continue to be available to 
our Government in this difficult and 
challenging period in world affairs. 

The editorial in the New York Times 
follows: 

Ma. SZYMCZAK'’S DEPARTURE 

The resignation of M. S. Szymczak as a 
Governor of the Federal Reserve System 
marks the departure of a man who has held 
that office longer than anyone else has in 
the past or is likely to in the future. He 
was named to the Federal Reserve Board by 
President Roosevelt in 1933 and was later 
exempted by law from a provision in the 
Banking Act of 1935 limiting new members 
to no more than one full term of 14 years. 

Mr. Szymczak, a diligent worker, has been 
an opponent of unrestrained expansion of 
the money supply. In their recurring debates 
with advocates of easy money, both Marriner 
Eccles, the former chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board, and William McChesney Mar- 
tin, Jr., the present Chairman, could rely 
upon him for support. 


Ethics in American Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the topic 
this year for the Seventh Boston Uni- 
versity Symposium was “Ethics in Amer- 
ican Society.” 

A number of Boston University faculty 
members and administrators partici- 
pated in this symposium and made com- 
mendable contributions to its success. 

Because of its timeliness and interest 
I include an essay featured in the sym- 
posium by Emanuel Goldberg, director 
of the Boston University News Bureau. 

If we accept the premise that the American 
way is in jeopardy both because of the cold 
war and, perhaps more basically and erosive- 
ly, because of an underlying decline in our 
society’s moral base, then it behooves all of 
us to move toward statesmanship. 
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The clarion call rings just as loud for the 
press as it does for those in legislative halls 
and beyond although I do not subscribe to 
hasty and common opinions that newspapers 
and other journalistic media have repeatedly 
let down the public. 

Journalism is at an age when it can become 
a true profession. This is one of the mixed 
blessings of the overall crisis. It has always 
been a noble calling and the individual ethi- 
cal code of the good newspaperman is at 
least as high as that of the medical or legal 
practitioner; likewise, lofty has been the 
journalist’s consideration and concern for 
the public welfare. 

The ethics of the journalist relate almost 
directly to competence and the way he is 
motivated in his work, not by how much he 
charges his clients or patients or the manner 
in which they are treated. His responsibil- 
ity does not end with satisfying the propen- 
sities of the editor or the policies of the pub- 
lisher. In truth, it may not even begin at 
these two surface points. In today's world, 
the news or feature story cannot any longer 
be written for the level of the 14-year-old 
mind. Stretching beckons imperatively. 

The newspaper can no longer be a “mirror,” 
giving the readers only what they want; it 
must instruct and wisely interpret and, occa- 
sionally, crusade. Facts still basically belong 
in the news columns and opinions on the 
editorial page, all intemperate accent on in- 
terpretive reporting to the contrary. Truth 
and balance and goodwill reside everywhere. 

Perhaps the greatest demand on journalists 
today is the necessity for broader outlook. 
Hometown, U.S. A., actually has the world as 
its beat. With a reyolution in modes of 
communication, and a resulting contracted 
planet, what is now reported publicly about 
America will be read everywhere and will 
have tremendously important effects in for- 
mulating others“ opinions about us, espe- 
cially in uncommitted or neutral foreign 
minds. Here the journalist, adhering to 
truth, is frustrated when he must report the 
news accurately and must refiect his own 
chaotic society. 


Communist-Soviet War—Outer Mongolia 
Outlawing Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, Lt. Gen. 
John W. O'Daniel, U.S. Army, retired, is 
president of the San Diego Chapter of 
the Retired Officers Association. This 
chapter has a membership of 680 active 
members. 

General O'Daniel advises me that this 
association duly adopted each of the fol- 
lowing three resolutions at its meeting 
held on July 13, 1961. 

The first resolution endorses House 
Joint Resolution 450, introduced by Mr. 
Dutsk1, of New York; House Joint Reso- 
lution 461, introduced by Mr. PASSMAN, 
of Louisiana; and House Joint Resolu- 
tion 447, introduced by myself. These 
resolutions call upon Congress to recog- 
nize and to counter the international 
Communist conspiracy’s war upon the 
United States and the free world. 

The second resolution expresses op- 
position to the U.S. recognition of Outer 
Mongolia. The State Department is 
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now engaged in the process of “softening 
up” the American public to accept this 
monstrous proposal. It is another in a 
long series of pro-Communist, anti- 
American policies emanating from the 
State Department. 

The excuse given for this proposal is 
that a legation in Outer Mongolia would 
furnish the United States a “listening 
post,” This borders upon “silliness.” 

The recognition of Outer Mongolia 
would only be a prelude to the admission 
of both Outer Mongolia and Red China 
to the United Nations. 

These admissions would give to Com- 
munist-Soviet bloc nations two addi- 
tional votes against the United States 
and the free world. 

The voting strength of the free world 
is steadily declining in the United Na- 
tions. The recognition of Outer Mon- 
golia is another retreat by the United 
States. 

The Soviet and Red China are com- 
peting against each other to place Outer 
Mongolia within their sphere of influ- 
ence. The Soviet is the stronger of 
these two. Both are dedicated to our 
destruction. 

The recognition of Outer Mongolia 
would strengthen the stronger of these 
two of our enemies, the Soviet. This is 
unrealistic and another grave foreign 
policy error by the State Department. 

There are deep, irreconcilable con- 
flicts of interest between the Soviet and 
Red China. The mineral resources, the 
agricultural lands, the living space of 
Siberia and Outer Mongolia is sorely 
needed to satisfy the growing needs and 
demands of Red China's exploding popu- 
lation. We should allow these conflicts 
and differences to proceed naturally and 
inevitably without our attempting to aid 
the Soviet in keeping Red China as a 
5 vassal state of Soviet Rus- 
sia. 

The consistency of State Department 
blunders in favor of the Communist-So- 
viet forces, makes it suspect of more 
than utter incompetence. It needs a 
thorough fumigation. 

The third resolution, H.R. 2303, in- 
troduced by Mr. SmiTH, Republican, of 
California, would outlaw the Communist 
Party in the Untied States. 

The Communist Party and Communist 
Party members are outlaws in every 
sense of the word. They know no re- 
straint, moral or legal. They owe al- 
legiance solely to the Communist Party 
and the Soviet Union. They are crim- 
inals in heart and in fact. They are 
legal outlaws, social outcasts, political 
autocrats, economic monopolists, and 
human slave overseers. 

Mr. Speaker, the following three reso- 
lutions are commended and submitted 
for the consideration of Congress: 

RESOLUTION 1 

Whereas House Resolution 2302, 87th Con- 
gress, Ist session, has been introduced in 
Congress to provide penalties for member- 
ship in the Communist Party and to permit 
the compelling of testimony relating to sucD 
membership and the granting of immunity 
from prosecution in connection therewith: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Diego chapter, Re- 
tired Officers Association, expresses its full 
support of this bill and urge its enactment 
into law. 
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RESOLUTION 2 


Whereas considerable negotiation and pub- 
licity is now underway concerning the pos- 
sible recognition of Outer Mongolia, the 
Mongolian Peoples Republic, by the U.S. 
Government; and 

Whereas Soviet-controlled Outer Mon- 
golia sent 5,000 troops to fight in the Korean 
confllet against U.N. troops a decade ago; and 

Whereas the Mongolian Peoples Republic 
has been a Soviet satellite since 1924 and is 
receiving economic aid from Red China as 
Viin as from the U.S. S. R.: Now, therefore, be 
t 


Resolved, That the San Diego chapter, Re- 
tired Officers Association, expresses its will 
that it is unalterably opposed to the recog- 
nition of Outer Mongolia, the Mongolian 
Peoples Republic by the U.S. Government. 

RESOLUTION 3 

Whereas the international Communist 
Conspiracy, since its inception, has repeat- 
edly declared and redeclared war against 

om and freemen everywhere; and 

Whereas joint resolutions have been in- 
troduced in Congress that the United States 
formally recognize the de facto total war be- 
ing waged by the Communist Parties of the 
World. jointly and severally, against each 
and every government of the free world, its 
citizens, and its institutions: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the San Diego Chapter, Re- 
tired Officers Association declares its full and 
complete support of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 447, House Joint Resolution 450, and 
House Joint Resolution 461, 87th Congress, 
lat session, that the United States formally 
and solemnly declare that a state of war 

between the United States and the 
unist Parties of the world, jointly and 
severally. 


Geneva Agreement International Confer- 
ence on Cotton Textiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, 
punted in today’s issue of the Daily 
ews Record is the text of the agree- 
ment arrived at in Geneva at the Inter- 
national Conference on Cotton Textiles, 
Which commenced on July 17. 
ti agreement is subject to ratifica- 
On by the governments concerned, and 
not, therefore, yet effective. Gener- 
that the agreement is double-pronged in 
t it provides, first, for a temporary 
ent as to cotton textile imports 
ri exports, which is to be for the pe- 
od of 1 year beginning October 1, 1961, 
a an agreement which is appar- 
à tly designed to maintain the status 
io on cotton textile imports in the 
nited States during this 1-year period. 
vide Second facet of the agreement pro- 
es for the appointment of a commit- 
186 study and propose by April 30, 
zatic, & permanent plan for the stabili- 
1 for cotton textile trade. 
wis is impossible to tell, Mr. President, 
ree or not this agreement will, if 
rhe €d, be of assistance to our heavily 
ul Pacted domestic textile industry. Its 
ane te effect is contingent on many 
ors. The degree to which it will have 
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potential for assistance to our domestic 
textile industry is, in a large part, con- 
tingent on the negotiations with the 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong by the 
United States designed to effect an ap- 
proximately one-third rollback of our 
imports from Hong Kong in cotton tex- 
tiles below the calendar year 1960 levels. 
Additionally, the effectiveness of this 
agreement is contingent on the bilateral 
negotiations which are taking place be- 
tween United States and Japan with ref- 
erence to the future level of imports to 
this country from Japan. 

Mr, President, in speaking of the Gen- 
eva agreement, I deliberately used the 
term “potential,” for the agreement, even 
if ratified, would depend for its effective- 
ness entirely on the manner and spirit 
in which it is administered by the execu- 
tive branch of our Government; for there 
is the place where the effectiveness of 
this agreement would be determined. 
In the event this agreement is ratified, I 
shall certainly be interested in, and I 
shall follow carefully, the administration 
of the agreement by our Government, for 
the administration of this agreement will 
also have serious bearing on the question 
of an extension of the Reciprocal Trade 
Act, which expires next year. 

In no event could the Geneva agree- 
ment be considered a total remedy. In 
the first place, its applicability is limited 
to the cotton textile field, and this is but 
one segment of the domestic textile in- 
dustry. Even within the cotton segment 
of the industry, the remedy, at best, can 
be only partial and must be supplemented 
by some change in our two-price system 
of cotton if there is to be any effective re- 
lief of our domestic cotton textile in- 
dustry. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the text of the Geneva 
agreement, which appeared in the July 
27 issue of the Daily News Record, be 
printed in the Appendix to the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the agree- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AGREEMENT TEXT 
I. SHORT-TERM ARRANGEMENT 
a long-term solution the partici- 
3 agree to deal with immedi- 
ate problems relating to cotton textiles 
through international action designed, at the 
same time: 

1. To significantly increase access to mar- 
kets where imports are at present subject to 
restriction. 

2. To maintain orderly access to markets 
where restrictions are not at present main- 
tained. 

3. To secure from exporting countries, 
where necessary, a measure of restraint in 
their export policy so as to avoid disruptive 
effects in import markets. 

rdingly, the participating countries 
eee ¢ to adopt the following short-term ar- 
rangement for the 12-month period begin- 
ning October 1, 1961. 

A. A participating country, if unrestricted 
imports of cotton textiles are causing or 
threatening to cause disruption of its do- 
mestic market, may request any participat- 
ing country to restrain, at a specified level 
not lower than the level prevailing for the 
12-month period ending June 30, 1961, its 
total exports of any category (see app. 
B) of cotton textiles causing or threatening 
to cause such disruption, and failing agree- 
ment within 30 days, the requesting coun- 
try may decline to accept imports at a level 
higher than the specified level. (1) In criti- 
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cal circumstances, action may be taken pro- 
visionally by either country involved while 
the request is under discussion. Nothing in 
this ent shall prevent the negotia- 
tion of mutually acceptable bilateral arrange- 
ments on other terms. 

It is intended by the participating coun- 
tries that this procedure will be used spar- 
ingly, with full regard for their agreed ob- 
jective of attaining and safeguarding 
maximum freedom of trade, and only to 
avoid disruption of domestic industry re- 
sulting from an abnormal increase in im- 
ports. 

B. A country requested to restrain its 
exports to a specified level may exceed the 
specified level for any category by 5 percent, 
provided that its total exports to the re- 
questing country of the categories of prod- 
ucts subject to restraint do not exceed the 
aggregate for all the categories. 

C. If a requesting country determines 
that a shift In the pattern of imports within 
any category is producing undue concentra- 
tion of imports of any particular item and 
that such concentration is causing or threat- 
ening disruption, the requesting country 
may, under the procedure set forth in para- 
graph A above, request the producing coun- 
try to restrain its total exports of the said 
item during the 12 months g Octo- 
ber 1, 1961, to a prescribed level not lower 
than that which prevailed during the year 
ending June 30, 1961. 

D. Participants agree to take action to pre- 
vent circumvention or frustration of this 
short-term arrangement by nonparticipants, 
or by transshipment, or by substitution or 
directly competitive textiles. In particular, 
if the purposes of this ent are being 
frustrated or are in danger of being frus- 
trated through the substitution of directly 
competitive textiles, the provisions of para- 
graph A above shall apply to such goods, to 
the extent necessary to prevent such frus- 
tration. 

1. In Canada, there is no legislation where- 
by imports may be limited in a precise quan- 
titative manner as envisaged in this para- 
graph. The provision available for limiting 
imports in order to avoid injury or a threat 
of injury to a domestic industry is contained 
in section 40A(7)(C) of the Customs Act, 
which authorizes the application of special 
values for duty purposes. These special 
values cannot be used to achieve a precise 
level of imports. Accordingly, the partici- 
pating countries recognize that, should 
Canada find it necessary to take action to 
limit imports pursuant to this arrangement, 
it would not be in a position to insure that 
imports would not fall below the minimum 
level as defined in this paragraph. 

E. Participating countries presently main- 
taining quantitative restrictions on cotton 
textile imports shal, as from January 1, 1962, 
significantly increase access to their markets 
by countries the exports from which are now 
restricted. A specific statement of the new 
access will be forthcoming. 

F. This short-term arrangement shall be 
valid for a period of 12 months, beginning 
on October 1, 1961: However, the provisions 
of section E above shall enter into force not 
later than January 1, 1962. 

G. In accordance with GATT provisions 
for joint consultations the parties to this 
arrangement shall meet as necessary to con- 
sider any problems arising out of the appli- 
cations of this agreement. Such consulta- 
tions could, in particular, take place in the 
event that a country, the exports of which 
are under restraint as a result of action taken 
under paragraph A above, considers that ex- 
perience shows that the level of restraint is 
inequitable. 

Il. LONG-TERM ARRANGEMENT 

A. Participating countries agree to create 
a provisional cotton textile committee and 
to request the contracting parties to confirm 
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the establishment of the committee at the 
19th session. 

The committee shall: 

1. Undertake work looking toward a long- 
term solution to the problems in the field 
of cotton textiles on the basis of the guiding 
principles set out in the preamble to this 
agreement. 

2. Collect all useful data for this purpose. 

3. At an early date, not later than April 
30. 1962, make recommendations for such 
long-term solution. 

B. The discussions and consultations to be 
undertaken by the committee on the long- 
term problem shall be of the kind provided 
for by the Market Disruption Committee at 
the 17th session of the contracting parties. 
The committee shall, as appropriate, from 
time to time report to this committee and to 
Committee III of the expansion of trade pro- 
gram on progress made and on its findings. 

C. The provisional cotton textile commit- 
te referred to in this artcle shall meet on 
October 9, 1961 to initiate consideration of 
this long-term problem. 

APPENDIX A 
EXTRACT From THE CONTRACTING PARTIES’ 
DECISION OF NOVEMBER 19, 1960 


These situations (market disruption) 
generally contains the following elements in 
combination: 

1. A sharp and substantial increase or po- 
tential increase of imports of particular 
products from particular sources; 

2. These products are offered at prices 
which are substantially below those prevail- 
ing for smiliar goods of comparative quality 
in the market of the importing country; 

3. There is serious damage to domestic 
producers or threat thereof; 

4. The price differentials referred to in 
paragraph 2 above do not arise from Gov- 
ernmental intervention in the fixing or for- 
mation of prices or from dumping practices. 

In some situations, other elements are 
also present and the enumeration above is 
not, therefore, intended as an exhaustive 
definition of market disruption. 


APPENDIX B 
List OF COTTON TEXTILE CATEGORIES 

In pounds: 

1. Cotton yarn, carded, singles, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

2. Cotton yarn, plied, carded, not orna- 
mented, etc, 

3. Cotton yarn, singles, combed, not orna- 
mented, etc. 

4. Cotton yarn, plied, combed, not orna- 
mental, etc. 

In square yards: 

5. Ginghams, carded yarn. 

6. Ginghams, combed yarn. 

7. Velveteens. 

8. Corduroy. 

9. Sheeting, carded yarn. 

10. Sheeting, combed yarn. 

11. Lawns, carded yarn. 

12. Lawns, combed yarn. 

13. Volles, carded yarn. 

14. Voiles, combed yarn. 

15. Poplin and broadcloth, carded yarn. 

16. Poplin and broadcloth, combed yarn, 

17. Typewriter ribbon cloth. 

18. Print cloth type shirting, 80-inch by 
80-inch type, carded yarn. 

19. Print cloth type shirting, other than 
80-inch by 80-inch type, carded yarn, 

20. Shirting, carded yarn. 

21. Shirting, combed yarn. 

22. Twill and sateen, carded yarn, 

23. Twill and sateen, combed yarn. 

24. Yarn-dyed fabrics, except ginghams, 
carded yarns. 

25. Yarn-dyed fabrics, except ginghams, 
combed yarn. 

26. Fabrics, n. es., carded yarn. 

27. Fabrics, n.e.s., combed yarn. 

In numbers: 
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28. Pillowcases, plain, carded yarn, 

29. Pillowcases, plain, combed yarn. 

30. Dish towels. 

31. Towels, other than dish towels. 

In dozens: 

32. Handkerchiefs. 

In pounds: 

33. Table damasks and manufactures of. 

In numbers: 

34. Sheets, carded yarn. 

35. Sheets, combed yarn. 

36. Bedspreads. 

In pounds: 

37. Braided and woven elastics. 

38. Fishing nets. 

In dozens: 

39. Gloves and mittens. 

In dozen pairs: 

40. Hose and half hose. 

In dozens: 

41. Men's and boys’ all white T-shirts, 
knit or crocheted. 

42. Other T-shirts. - : 

43. Knit shirts, other than T-shirts an 
sweatshirts. (Including infants.) 

44. Sweaters and cardigan. 

45. Men's and boys’ shirts, dress, not knit 
or crocheted. 

46. Men's and boys’ shirts, sport, not knit 
or crocheted. 

47. Men's and boys’ shirts, work, not knit 
or crocheted. 

48. Raincoats, three-quarter length or over. 

49. All other coats. 

50. Men's and boys’ trousers, slacks, and 
shorts (outer), not knit or crocheted. 

51. Women's. misses’ and children's trous- 
ers, slacks, and shorts (outer), not knit or 
crocheted. 

52. Blouses, and blouses combined with 
skirts, trousers, or shorts. 

53. Women's. misses’, children’s and in- 
fants’ dresses (including nurses’ and other 
uniform dresses), not knit or crocheted. 

54. Playsuits, sunsuits, washsuits, creepers, 


rompers, etc. (Except blouse and shorts; 
blouse and trouser; or blouse, shorts and 
skirt sets). 


55. Dressing gowns, including bathrobes 
and beachrobes, lounging gowns, dusters, and 
housecoats, not knit or crocheted. 

56. Men's and boys’ undershirts (not tee 
shirts.) 

57. Men's and boys’ briefs and undershorts, 

58. Drawers, shorts, and briefs (except 
men’s and boys’ briefs), knit or crocheted. 

59. All other underwear, not knit or cro- 
cheted. 

60. Nightwear and pajamas. 

61. Brassieres and other body supporting 
garments. j 

In units or pounds: 

62. Other knitted or crocheted clothing. 

63. Other clothing, not knit or crocheted. 

64. All other cotton textile items. 

To whatever extent this list of categories 
may present questions in the light of estab- 
lished listing practices of any participating 
country, such questions shall be resolved by 
consultation between the countries con- 
cerned or by the process of joint consulta- 
tion referred to in paragraph G of the short- 
term arrangement, 


Another Man in Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 28, 1961 
Mr. FULTON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following editorial 
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from the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette of 
July 22, 1961: 
ANOTHER MAN IN SPACE 


Every American can take pride in Astro- 
naut Virgil I. Grissom's flight into space. 
His rocket ride—the second by an Ameri- 
can—puts this country that much closer to 
duplication of the Soviet Union's great feat, 
which sent Yuri Gagarin around the earth. 

While we rejoice in Captain Grissom's safe 
return from an heroic adventure, it is to be 
regretted that the capsule in which he rode 
was lost. That undoubtedly cost our space 
experts valuable data which will have to be 
acquired in additional tests before we put a 
man ihto orbit around the earth. 

Captain Grissom's escape in the water and 
the sinking of his capsule craft are reminders 
of the hazards involved in even the most 
carefully planned space endeavor. It takes 
skill and courage of a very high order to 
attempt these feats. All honor goes to Cap- 
tain Grissom and his fellow astronaut, Navy 
Comdr. Alan B. Sheppard, Jr., who made this 
country’s first manned space flight last May 
5. They afford the Nation cause for much 
satisfaction. The United States hasn't 
caught up with the Soviet Union in space 
yet but it's good to know our people are in 
there pitching. It’s only a question of time. 


The World War Adjusted Compensation 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received some correspondence from 
the office of the national commander of 
the Veterans of World War I concern- 
ing the World War I Adjusted Com- 
pensation Act. As you know, I am 
the sponsor of H.R. 3745, which would 
authorize the paying of a monthly pen- 
sion to the veterans of World War I. 
Hearings have been held on this measure 
before the House Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee, and I am most hopeful that this 
session of the Congress will see some 
favorable action by the committee and 
the Congress. At this point I include a 
portion of this correspondence from the 
National Veterans of World War I or- 
ganization in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD: 

THE WORLD War ADJUSTED COMPENSATION ACT 

The Adjusted Compensation Act, more 
commonly, called and known as the bonus 
Public Law No. 120 approved by the 68th 
Congress May 19, 1924—has been the subject 
of more general discussion than any legisla- 
tion for veterans’ benefits ever enacted by 
any Congress. It is important to an under- 
standing of the subject that reasons under- 
lying the passage of this act be explained. 

Therefore, they are briefly presented here- 

When the Selective Service Act of 1917. 
was enacted and various legislative pro- 
posals relating to induction and enlistment 
into the military service of the U.S. forces 
were pending in Congress, the question 
pay was much debated. It was unders 
that the pay agreed upon could be adjusted 
after the emergency in the event that any 
adjustment was due. Many Members of Con- 
gress insisted on a $3 per day minimum. 
The pay of the enlisted private was $1 per 
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day (30 days) with an additional 10 percent 
increase for overseas service. Out of this 
Pay, there was the family allotment varying 
from $5 to $25, averaging approximately $15 
per month. Added to this was the war risk 
insurance premium of $6.50 to $10 a month, 
Monthly expenses of altering and mending 
clothing, laundry, and barber left an average 
of $1 per month to the enlisted private. 
Compare those figures with earnings of 
those engaged in civil occupations during 
the war period. Thousands of soldiers 
worked side by side with civilians, with long- 
shoremen and in many other jobs, that re- 
Ceived $8 to $15 a day. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of first-class mechanics were in the 
Tanks of the American Expeditionary Forces 
Working for a $1 a day, while mechanics on 
plecework earned $70 and more per day. 
Puddlers in the steel mills, who under pre- 
War scale were averaging $35 per week, were 
earning as high as $2,500 per month. 
Another comparison is that of the scale 
of soldiers’ pay of other nations who were 
Our allies in the same grade as a private. 
Canada, $33; New Zealand, $36,60; Australia, 
$43.50. We paid a sergeant $38 while Aus- 
tralia paid a sergeant $76.50 per month. 
This adjusted compensation was the at- 
tempt by Congress to carry out its pre- 
War promises to make a readjustment of 
the differences above pointed out. To equal- 
ize these differences, the committee that 
the matter in charge ascertained that 
there was a difference of from $1 to $1.25 
Per day, taking into consideration the very 
pay received by laborers in the United 
States during the war and the pay of a 
Private in the ranks. However, it was agreed 
that the adjustment should be made on this 
allowing the private an extra $1 per 
day for home service and $1.25 for oversea 
Service 


If the money were paid as of the time the 
was rendered, obviously the full 
amount would have been due at the time 
Of the veteran's discharge from the service. 
However, the law was not enacted until 
1924. There was an interval of 7 years dur- 
ing which this amount was due and unpaid, 
25 is, up to the date placed upon the issue 
1 the certificates, which was January 1, 
925. This unpaid amount did not draw 
ty interest for this period of 7 years. With 
customary rate of interest paid to every 
One else connected with the war, if com- 
Pounded, the full face value of each certifi- 
der Would have been due and payable Octo- 
th, 1, 1931, instead of 1945, as provided in 
e law. This was clearly indicated in the 
of the House Ways and Means 
fommittee, where they stated the two ob- 
ects they had in mind were that it should 
the t an amount approximately equal to 
2 difference between what the soldiers re- 
nan and what they should have received, 
ate that it should confer substantial bene- 
of Upon soldiers. So much for the equities 
the case. 
em ii the amount of the veteran's certifi- 
or Was deducted the $60 paid at the time 
KA e€ which represented the cost of 
to ew suit, pair of shoes and a hat, but due 
pe War prices he could not buy. When he 
enred the service he had to discard his 
Rea aR outfit, generally donating it to the 
wae or some such organization, 
qu thout expressing an opinion on the 
9 the following facts are submitted: 
Ses 500 n thousand war contractors re- 
OF ae adjusted pay amounting to billions 
wee llars directly and indirectly after the 
8 over; they were paid in cash. 
S ) The railroads received a guaranteed 
Rebate during the war equal to the average 
turns for the 3-year period prior to 


most 
1 Prosperous period of the railroads 
hace history of the United States. In ad- 

they were given $3 million per day 
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as extra pay for the 6 months following their 
release from Government operation. This 
little gift amounted to $144 billion. 

(c) There were approximately 500,000 tem- 
porary Federal civilian employees during the 
World War I. Every one of those receiving 
$2,500 or less a year had his pay adjusted, the 
average receiving $1,000 extra pay. The reg- 
ular civil service employees received from 
$240 per year up to $600 extra pay which 
was made permanent in 1922. This was all 
paid in cash with no waiting 20 years for it. 

We desire to point out that in the dis- 
cussions on the floor of Congress, statements 
were made and were not challenged by those 
who were opposed to the payments of the 
certificate in 1935. These statements as- 
serted that to cancel the certificates would 
result in a very large savings in money to 
the Government. It was pointed out that 
Congress every year was forced to make an 
appropriation to the amortization fund for 
these certificates amounting to at least $50 
million per fiscal year. The certificates at 
that time had 11 years to run, this sum plus 
an administration charge of at least $5 mil- 
lion per year. This totals a sum of over 
$600 million in savings for the Government 
by paying the certificates in 1935. Certain 
Members of Congress have estimated that 
$1 billion was saved. The results to the 
country during the depression was that all 
this $2 billion was place in circulation. 

At the close of the fiscal year of June 30, 
1933, 125,634 veterans had died before they 
collected, their benefiiciariaries were paid 
the sum of $48,873,138. There were 154,065 
veterans paid $5,202,373 in cash owing to the 
fact that their adjusted service credits were 
less than $50, the amount of each certificate. 

A total of 3,710,975 certificates with a face 
value of $3,668,411,707 were issued up to 
June 30, 1933. 

A total of 2,836,922 certificates on June 30, 
1933, had been pledged and were held by the 
Veterans Administration for loans and the 
7 percent interest charges aggregating $1,- 
538,880,479, this amount the Government 
made on the veterans. Loans made by banks 
on certificates amount to $60 million more 
taken from the veterans of World War I. 

The average received by the veterans of 
World War I in 1935 was just $188 per 
veteran. 


A Not-So-Urgent Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the Rules Committee, which sup- 
posedly was stacked earlier in the year, 
has halted the Federal aid to education 
proposals, comments concerning this ac- 
tion have been extremely interesting. 
One of the most penetrating analyses 
was made by the Wall Street Journal on 
July 2 in an editorial entitled “A Not-So- 
Urgent Emergency.” 

I submit this keen analysis for appro- 
priate attention in the RECORD: 

A Not-So-UrcentT EMERGENCY 

There’s an incessant clamor about a na- 
tional school emergency requiring immediate 
and massive Federal aid to education. And 
yet Congress stubbornly refuses to pass a 
general program of aid to education. 

This curious phenomenon was repeated 
this week when the House Rules Committee 
pigeonholed the administration’s aid bills 
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and so presumably deferred the school emerg- 
ency for yet another year. Now, politicians 
don’t habitually ignore the real murmuring 
of the grassroots; if anything, they are too 
eager to please. So what explains congres- 
sional indifference to Federal aid to educa- 
tion? 

The issue on which the bills finally found- 
ered—whether private and parochial schools 
should share Federal aid—has nothing to do 
with the alleged national emergency. One 
may be sure that, if school needs were as 
great as aid-lobbyists assert, nothing as ir- 
relevant as aid to private schools would pre- 
vent the politicians from obeying the voice 
of the people. 

We suspect a more basic reason for con- 
gressional coolness is that some politicians 
have learned the school emergency is a 
phony. Record-breaking local school con- 
struction and steadily rising teachers’ sal- 
aries hardly add up to a crisis. House 
Speaker RAYBURN and other administration 
leaders admitted the lack of urgency by all 
but abandoning the bills even before the 
committee vote. 

Now the local communities can go right 
ahead improving their schools without Fed- 
eral aid. And Congress will have several 
months in which to forget the phony argu- 
ments—or, possibly, to think about the real 
issue behind the drive for Federal aid, which 
is whether the people or the Government 
shall run the Nation's schools. 


The School Aid Blackjack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the impacted area school aid 
program is vital to this Nation. 

Many have objected to its inclusion in 
other education proposals, which have 
since been rejected by the Rules Com- 
mittee. Because of the importance of 
the impacted area program, two of my 
colleagues have been working to insure 
its passage this session. 

The editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times, July 24, 1961, aptly points to the 
school aid blackjack and the work of 
Congressmen CRAIG HosMer and EDGAR 
W. Htestanp, both from California: 

THE SCHOOL Am BLACKJACK 


It now appears that a retaliating White 
House may kill the 11-year-old aid program 
for federally impacted areas. The President 
reportedly threatened to veto the special area 
legislation unless he gets his way on the 
entire Federal aid to education measure. 

The two concepts of Federal assistance are 

not related except insofar as one is cynically 
being used to force support for the other. 
Or, as 12 members of the House Education 
Committee put it, the President and his Cap- 
itol Hill helpers are trying to blackjack 
Congress. 
Unlike the White House proposal to hand 
out Federal funds to all school districts re- 
gardless of need, the impacted area program 
is limited to those districts that suffer di- 
rectly as the result of Federal activity. 

Since 1950 Congress has recognized that 
it is unfair for local taxes to pay the entire 
educational cost where Federal installations 
or contractors have substantially added to 
school population or taken property off the 
tax rolls, 
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In California, the most federally impacted 
of all States, this assistance amounted in 
fiscal 1961 to approximately $40 million. 

These in-lieu payments are never dis- 
pensed by guesswork. Strict criteria guide 
the exercise of a clear Federal responsibility 
in 3,800 affected school districts throughout 
the Nation. 

Obviously there is no connection between 
such a program and the broad school aid 
plan of the administration. It has been 
made clear by the White House, however, 
that the two will not be considered sepa- 
rately. 

Two California Congressmen nevertheless 
are seeking to free the impacted areas pro- 
gram from the committee. Representative 
Hosmer, Republican, of Long Beach, is cir- 
culating a discharge petition, which needs 
219 signatures, and Representative HIESTAND, 
Republican, of Altadena, introduced a new 
bill to continue the program. 

We like to think that a majority of the 
House Members will refuse to be blackjacked 
regardless of which party wields the weapon. 


Huge Deposits of Coal in the State of 
Washington Are Available as a Back- 
up for Pacific Northwest Electric Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the debate on the Atomic Energy 
Commission authorization bill in this 
House and in the other body, the propo- 
nents of adding electric generating fa- 
cilities to the Hanford reactor seriously 
and dangerously misinterpreted the posi- 
tion concerning the effect of this project 
on the coal industry. Accordingly, it 
is imperative to set the record straight 
on this important matter. 

In this Chamber on July 13, the chair- 
man of the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy, the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], said 
that opponents of the Hanford project 
“have claimed that it will replace coal.” 
He went on to explain his interpretation 
by saying: 

The issue is not replacing coal, because this 
is an area that does not use coal for the 
generation of electricity. This area uses 
hydroelectric falling water power, and it uses 
oil, and in some instances, gas. There are 
no appreciable coal fields in the areca. 


At another point in the House debate, 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] said: 

The other fallacious aspect of the argu- 
ment is that Hanford power somehow will 
hurt the market for eastern coal. The Pa- 
cific Northwest buys almost no coal to pro- 
duce power and, when the time comes that 
it does, I doubt if much coal will be pur- 
chased in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, or 
Kentucky. To argue that disapproval of the 
Hanford powerplant will help the hard- 
pressed miners of the Appalachian region is 
to foster a cruel Ulusion. 


The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
Jones] continued the proponents’ attack 
by saying: 

Some of the Members from Eastern coal- 
mining regions perhaps are worrled about 
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the effect of this project on coal. However, 
the Pacific Northwest is a hydropower region. 
The utilities there buy relatively little coal 
and full development of the regional water- 
power resources will not be attained for 
at least 10 more years. 


The gentleman from California, the 
chairman of the Joint Committee, 
sought to deliver the final blow with 
these words: 

The type of thermal power that you use 
up there is estimated by most people to be 
either that of gas from the Canadian gas 
fields or oil, This is the type that is being 
used now. There may be some used from 
coal, but very little from coal because of the 
lack of the type of coal deposits that are 
needed up there. There is a very sharp 
limitation in the amount of coal deposits 
and the grade of coal in the State of Wash- 
ington. So you are going to utilize every- 
thing you have there if you are going to 
meet the future requirements of power in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Mr. Speaker, let us look at the record 
of what actually was said here in the 
House on July 13, and I believe the mis- 
interpretation of the proponents of this 
project will be readily apparent to all. 

First of all, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Bamry] described the re- 
lationship between the Hanford pro- 
posal and coal in the Pacific Northwest, 
as follows: 

While it may be true that there is not 
much coal-fired power generated now in the 
Bonneville region, unquestionably the time 
is coming soon when thermal power is going 
to be needed there. Surely, if the argument 
can be advanced that subsidized thermal 
nuclear power is justified now in the Bon- 
neville area, then there should be a better 
argument for nonsubsidized coal-fired 
power, Adding these electric generating 
facilities to the Hanford nuclear plant can 
only serve to postpone the day when the 
Pacific Northwest will be calling on coal- 
fired stations to firm up much of its non- 
firm hydropower. 


The gentleman from West Virginia 
continued significantly: 

The 800,000 kilowatts of power proposed 
for the Hanford plant—and I understand 
that the potential of this plant runs to over 
1 million kilowatts—represents an equiva- 
lent consumption of well over 2 million tons 
of coal a year. In terms of coal-mining 
employment, in railroad activity to trans- 
port this coal, and in impact on the indus- 
tries serving the coal mines, this would be 
a significant stimulation to the Nation's 
economy. 


The gentleman from West Virginia 
said that the use of an equivalent amount 
of coal in the Pacific Northwest, as a 
substitute for the Hanford generating 
facilities would be a significant stimu- 
lation to the Nation’s economy.” At no 
point in his remarks did he say that 
Hanford would put coal miners out of 
work, but rather would postpone the 
day when the miners would have the 
work. 

With the Recorp of our debate here 
in the House fully and completely avail- 
able, a Member of the other body, the 
distinguished Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] himself a former 
Member of the House, supported the 
Hanford project and said at one point in 
defending his position: 

The chief proponent in the House of the 
deletion of the $95 million for the Hanford 
generating facility said flatly that such a 
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plant would displace coal, and implied that 
it would wipe out 191,360 man-days of min- 
ing employment or 37,911 coal cars. If this 
were true, I would be duty bound to vote 
against the $95 million item, But the gen- 
tleman’s statement is off target, because coal 
has not been displaced, and eastern coal and 
coal-hauling railroads probably never will 
serve the region which would be serviced by 
electric power generated at Hanford. 


I assume the Senator was referring to 
me as the “chief proponent” of the 
amendment to delete the Hanford proj- 
ect, but I hasten to point out that the 
word “displacement” which he attributes 
to me was taken completely out of con- 
text. Furthermore, I did not imply that 
Hanford would “wipe out” so many man- 
days of employment in the coal mines. 

We who oppose the Hanford project 
merely have sought to illustrate, in terms 
of the figures, what a coal-fired plant of 
this size would mean in terms of em- 
Ployment in the coal industry in the 
United States. We are not so naive as to 
think for a moment that any intelligent 
Members of this Congress, here in the 
House or in the other body, would accept 
an argument which claimed that miners 
would be put out of work if this project 
were accepted. The tenses of our verbs 
have been applied properly and carefully 
yet the Hanford proponents, in translat- 
ing our remarks for their own purposes, 
have chosen to ignore plain language. 

I should point out here that we agree 
with certain points raised by the Hanford 
proponents with respect to coal. We 
agree, for example, that development of 
the region’s hydroelectric sites will be 
completed in the next 10 to 15 years. We 
who represent the eastern coal-mining 
areas agree also that when the Pacific 
Northwest does move further into the 
thermal power generation there will be 
little or no market in that region for 
eastern coal. 

But where we agree on these few 
points, we disagree on another very im- 
portant point which, in my opinion, 
places the Hanford project in an en- 
tirely different light. Let us go back and 
review a few of the words of the Hanford 
proponents in the House and in the 
other body. 

The gentleman from Californiia [Mr. 
Hourrretp] said: 


There are no appreciable coalfields in the 
area. 


Then he said at another point in the 
debate: 


There may be some used from coal— 


That is for generation of electricity in 
the Pacific Northwest— 
but very little from coal because of the lack 
of the type of coal deposits that are needed 
up there. There is a very sharp limitation 
in the amount of coal deposits and the 
grade of coal in the State of Washington. 


The gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] seems to agree with this con- 
tention, so that we can conclude quite 
logically, I think, that their position is 
that there is not enough coal in the 
Pacific Northwest to serve the area's 
future thermal generating station needs. 

The Hanford proponents mention the 
fact that none of the utilities in the area 
responded to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission's invitation to use the Hanford 
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reactor steam. It seems to me that they 
ask us to believe that the utilities in that 
area are not interested now in any large 
thermal generating station. 

The truth of the matter is that many 
utilities; both public and private in the 
Pacific Northwest are indeed looking 
seriously ahead to the time when thermal 
generation will be needed to meet the 
area’s load growth. For the information 
of the proponents of the Hanford proj- 
ect, I wish to say that the utilities in that 
area are looking to coal as the source of 
heat for these thermal stations, and the 
coal is there to be mined right in the 
State of Washington. X 

According to published U.S. Geodetic 
Survey reports, coal reserves in the State 
of Washington are known to amount to 
several billion tons. 

The following is an account taken from 
other published reports of what the utili- 
ties in that area are doing about coal. 
It is reported that: 

First. Since 1957, at a cost of several 
hundred thousand dollars, Pacific Pow- 
er & Light Co. and Washington Water 
Power Co. have optioned and explored 
major coal reserves near Centralia, 
Wash. Their reports indicated reserves 
totaling 150 million tons of strip coal 
and 250 million tons of flat-lying, thick 
seam coal that can be mined economical- 
ly by underground methods. There are 
also possibilities of other reserves being 
Proven in this area. 

Pacific Power & Light also has devel- 
oped major coal reserves in Oregon, near 
its proposed Eden Ridge development. 
Indications are that there may be de- 
posits of some 35 million tons of recover- 
able coal, sufficient to supply the pro- 
Posed 100,000-kilowatt Eden Ridge plant 
for 40 years. 

Second. In 1959 the Montana Power 
Co. purchased the large open-pit coal 
Mining equipment at Colstrip, Mont., 
and acquired leases on at least 60 mil- 
lion tons of subbituminous coal re- 
serves. 

Third. At Cle Ellum, Wash., the 
Northern Pacific Railroad had some 70 
million tons of coal reserves. Use of 
these reserves has been under active 
study by public and private utility 
groups in the Northwest, and undoubt- 
edly will be put into production as soon 
as thermal electric power generation fits 
into the picture in the Pacific North- 
west. 

Fourth. With respect to these par- 
ticular coal reserves, they might be used 
by the Kittitas County Public Utility 
District in a major power generating op- 
eration, with power purchases by con- 
sumers under long-term contracts simi- 
lar to present arrangements made in 
Connection with the Priest Rapids, 
Rocky Reach, and Wanapum hydro de- 
velopments. I might mention here that, 
as I understand it, Kittitas County PUD 
is considering construction of a 300,000- 
kilowatt thermal station on its system; 
Certainly this is not a small station by 
any manner of means. 

Fifth. Puget Sound Power & Light Co. 
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considers that at its present rate of load 
growth it will require thermal generat- 
ing stations by 1970. With the realiza- 
tion of this eventuality, the company is 
actively and seriously investigating all 
phases of thermal electric generation. 
Whether this involves any acquisition of 
coal reserves at this time, I do not know. 

Mr. Speaker, I have cited these fig- 
ures to show conclvsively that, contrary 
to what the Hanford proponents assert, 
there are more than ample coal reserves 
in the Pacific Northwest and the electric 
utility organizations, private and public, 
are relying heavily on coal as a major 
source of fuel for the thermal stations 
that will be needed in the Bonneville re- 
gion when the last of the hydroelectric 
sites is put to use. 

From these facts, we can draw a les- 
son, I think. We have heard from the 
Hanford proponents that none of the 
utility organizaticns in the Bonneville 
region responded to the AEC invitation 
to make use of the Hanford reactor 
steam. The reasor why this is so seems 
clear to me now, as it will to the Mem- 
bers The utilities simply could not fit 
the Hanford steam—low temperature, 
low pressure, saturated steam into their 
plans for steamplants in this region. I 
feel certain that their plans call for 
employment of the more modern and 
more efficient turbines adapted for high 
pressure, high temperature steam, and 
that they regarded the Hanford project 
steam as unsuitable for their purposes. 

Think back now, with all these facts 
in mind, to the remarks of the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. BAILE TI, who 
was more accurate in his words than 
many of the Members realized at the 
time. Remember that he said: 

While it may be true that there is not 
much coal-fired power generated now in the 
Bonneville region, unquestionably the time 
is coming soon when thermal power is going 
to be needed there. Surely, if the argument 
can be advanced that subsidized thermal 
nuclear power is justified now in the Bonne- 
ville area, then there should be a better 
argument for nonsubsidzed coal-fired power. 
Adding these electric generating facilities 
to the Hanford nuclear plant can only serve 
to postpone the day when the Pacific North- 
west will be calling on coal-fired stations to 
firm up much of its nonfirm hydropower. 


These, indeed, Mr. Speaker, are words 
of wisdom, for the coal is there, the plans 
are there, and the utilities, public and 
private, are ready to meet the call. If 
the future power shortage is as great as 
the Hanford proponents indicate, and 
personally I do not think it is, the utili- 
ties in this region will respond to the 
needs of the area as they do all over the 
country. 

Under the circumstances, therefore, 
conversion of the Hanford reactor is less 
justified than ever, in my opinion, and I 
urge the Members to stand fast against 
this move on the part of the other body 
to impose its will on us. We have ex- 
pressed the will of the House once against 
this needless project. Let us express the 
will of the House even more forcefully 
again. 
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Foreign Aid: Constitutional Congres- 
sional Responsibility for Fiscal Sol- 
vency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN R. PILLION 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. PILLION. Mr. Speaker, the value 
of the dollar, the American public’s con- 
fidence in the dollar, the international 
position of the U.S. dollar, are each de- 
teriorating at an alarming rate. 

This country’s immediate needs are: 

First. A restoration of a clear mili- 
tary superiority over the Communist- 
Soviet bloc and allied nations. 

Second. A realistic reevaluation and 
firming up of our foreign policy based 
upon the buildup of military strength. 

Third. A program for curtailing wast- 
ages and nonessential spending in order 
to restore fiscal stability and solvency. 

We cannot expect our economy to 
carry on a military buildup and also bear 
huge experimental sociological and so- 
cialistic programs. 

The power to appropriate and the 
power to raise revenues rests with Con- 
gress, and not with the executive branch. 
The responsibility for inflation, for un- 
balanced budgets, for our alltime high 
public debt, for deficit financing, for the 
weakness in the U.S. dollar, domestically 
and internationally, rests squarely with 
the U.S. Congress. 

The abdication by Congress of its re- 
sponsibility to check upon and make an- 
nual appropriations for foreign aid 
would be reprehensible. It would be a 
violation of the trust imposed by the 
U.S. Constitution and accepted by our 
elected Members of Congress. 

A timely editorial contained in this 
week's Saturday Evening Post on this 
subject follows: N 

CONGRESS SHOULD KEEP CONTROL OVER 
FOREIGN-AID SPENDING 

People can argue ad infinitum about the 
number of billions which the American tax- 
payer should be willing to contribute to the 
“economic development of less-developed 
countries and areas, with emphasis upon 
assisting the development of human re- 
sources.“ Doubtless there are humanitarian 
reasons for many of these activities, al- 
though their relation to American interest 
and security seems difficult to establish. 

The Act for International Development 
(Senate Bill 1983) sets no overall price tag 
on foreign aid beyond the $8,800 million in 
loans over 5 years, plus some $1,700 mu- 
lion in grants to be made available in fiscal 
year 1962. However, the bill gives the Presi- 
dent such wide authority to tap other pro- 
grams and resources, including military and 
Strategic stockpiles, that the total could be 
far greater. An estimated total outlay of 
$10,529 million over the next 5 years, not in- 
cluding $1,885 million in military aid plus 
“such sums as may be necessary” to imple- 
ment the act, is probably close to reality. 

Whatever the total, it is an amount which 
caused Arthur Krock of the New York Times 
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to report widespread fear that “without new 
and more painful price inflation the econ- 
omy cannot furnish $7,300 million more for 
foreign aid and also finance the welfare 
measures urged by the President.“ Further- 
more, it is curious that such a measure 
should be urged by the same administration 
that wants to impose new taxes on corpora- 
tions that set up plants in other countries— 
genuine foreign aid as opposed to giveaways. 

However, the central objection to this bill 
is the method designed to get the money 
without troubling Congress to appropriate it 
in the traditional way. This foreign-aid bill 
contemplates “back-door spending” on an 
unprecedented scale, a practice which Rep- 
resentative CLARENCE CANNON, Missouri Dem- 
ocrat, has described as "reprehensible." The 
annual appropriation system, which has 
taken care of vastly expanding Government 
activities, including two major wars, an ex- 
pensive police action and billions in foreign 
aid, is not considered adequate to finance 
the social development of Africans, Asians, 
and Polynesians. So Congress is asked to 
authorize the President to make loans for 
projects in unspecified areas of up to $900 
million in 1962 and $1,600 million for each 
of 4 years thereafter and to get the money 
for this purpose by borrowing from the 
Treasury—in other words putting the whole 
thing on the cuff and outside the regular 
appropriation process. The bill grabs $300 
million a year from repayments to the Treas- 
ury, which would in normal circumstances 
go to reduce the national debt or even to 
relieve the taxpayer. 

In attempting to defend back-door spend- 
ing, the State Department points to other 
programs which have been financed by this 
inflationary method and adds that it is neces- 
sary in “helping the aid agency to administer 
a long-range development program.” This 
is not an impressive argument. 

The U.S. Congress constantly appropriates 
money for domestic long-term projects, and 
the military departments receive their money 
through the usual appropriation process. 
Why should the bureaucrats in charge of a 
speculative foreign-aid program be an excep- 
tion to this prudent practice? 

In addition to the loans, which are to be 
handed out through the back door, and the 
grants for which Congress is graciously per- 
mitted to appropriate the money, the ad- 
ministrators of this act have access to an 
undetermined amount by tapping other 
agencies and resources. About $6,100 million 
remains unexpended from previous assist- 
ance programs, including $2,400 million for 
military aid. 

The bill is also questionable because of 
many grants of power to the President seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the objects of the 
bill. For example, the administrator is re- 
quired to make all facts and figures avail- 
able to the General Accounting Office—un- 
less deterred by a certification by the Presi- 
dent that he has forbidden the furnish- 
ing thereof pursuant to such request and 
his reason therefor. Thus it would seem 
that there need be no accounting to Con- 
gress of the way vast sums are spent if the 
President is willing to state why the in- 
formation should be withheld. However, 
similar clauses have appeared in earlier for- 
eign-aid bills, 

It is hard to believe that any Congress 
worth its weight in Federal judgeships would 
surrender the power of the purse, carefully 
reserved to Congress in the Constitution. 
To do so for no more critical emergency than 
the doling out of funds to less-developed 
countries, however promising, could set a 
precedent for more bypassing of Congress for 
all kinds of projects. 
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Remarks of Senator Thomas J. Dodd, of 
Connecticut, at Captive Nations Week 
Observance, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 
N.Y., Wednesday, July 19, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an address of Senator THomas 
J. Dopp, of Connecticut, in observance of 
Captive Nations Week in Buffalo, N.Y., 
on July 19, 1961. 

Senator Dopp, since the end of the 
war, has been one of the most ardent 
champions of the captive nations. In 
speech after speech, and article after 
article, he has urged our commitment to 
an active liberation policy. Such a 
policy, says Senator Dopp, would consti- 
tute a major deterrent to Soviet aggres- 
sion, 

In recognition of his services to the 
cause of the captive nations, Senator 
Dopp was given the first annual award 
of the Assembly of the Captive European 
Nations last year. His address, which 
was delivered at a civic luncheon in the 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Buffalo, follows: 

ADDRESS py SENATOR Dopp 

This is Captive Nations Week. 

This is the third year that we in America 
have observed Captive Nations Week. The 
resolution calling upon the President to 
designate the third week in July, every year, 
as Captive Nations Week was passed unani- 
mously by both Houses of Congress in the 
summer of 1959. 

The purpose of this observance, in the 
words of the resolution, was to demonstrate 
to the peoples of the captive nations “that 
the people of the United States share with 
them their aspiration for the recovery of 
their freedom and independence.” 

At no time in our history was a statement 
of rededication to the goal of freedom more 
necessary than it is today. For today al- 
most one-half of mankind is governed by 
the blackest, the most ruthless, the most 
amoral dictatorship the world has ever 
known, while the other half must live in 
daily fear of further Communist encroach- 
ments and aggression. 

The issue of the captive nations assumes 
particular significance against the back- 
ground of the Berlin crisis. For at the 
heart of the Berlin crisis is the question: 
Shall freedom or slavery prevail? 

The captive nations are the Achilles heel 
of Soviet communism. The 4,000 refugees 
who pour Into West Berlin every week, the 
200,000 refugees who fled from Hungary, the 
hundreds of thousands who have fied since 
the end of the war from every part of the 
Tron Curtain, constitute a living testimony 
to the bankruptcy of communism. 

This unceasing flood of refugees, and the 
successive uprisings in East Germany, Po- 
land, and Hungary, are palpable arguments 
against Soviet communism that cannot be 
answered by any propaganda, 4 

In the battle for the minds of the un- 
committed nations and the newly emerging 
nations, the story of the captive nations, 
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told without embellishment, but told re- 
peatedly and forcefully, could be our most 
effective weapon. 

In the approaching showdown over Ber- 
lin, we could take no measure more mean- 
ingful, no measure that would hurt Khru- 
shehey more or restrain him more, than to 
commit ourselves in unmistakable terms to 
the liberation of the captive nations. 

Khrushchev fears the captive nations. 
Having experienced East Germany, Poznan, 
and Budapest, he is only too well aware that 
war with the West might trigger an up- 
rising that would sweep like wildfire through 
the length and breadth of his captive em- 
pire. 

But how the captive nations react, de- 
pends in part on what we say and what we 
do. 


Khrushchey demands that we surrender 
the one surviving island of freedom behind 
the Oder-Neisse line. 

In reply to this there are some people 
who say that we should be prepared to ne- 
gotiate a new status for Berlin because ne- 
gotiation is the path of reasonable men. 
And there are others who say that we must 
compromise on Berlin because the West does 
not have the military strength to confront 
the Red army in Europe. 

If we agree to negotiate on the issue of 
Berlin alone, we are already half way along 
the road to defeat. Negotiations are point- 
less if one is thinking of maintaining the 
status quo. They make sense only if some 
change in the status quo is contemplated. 
And any change in the status quo of Berlin 
at this juncture can only be a change that 
favors the Kremlin and weakens the side 
of freedom. 

The Kremlin cannot be permitted to re- 
write existing political agreements and to re- 
draw the map of Europe whenever it is so 
disposed, 

If there are to be any meaningful negotia- 
tions between ourselves and the Soviets, we 
must begin by placing on the table all the 
unfinished business of World War II. 

Item No, 1 in this unfinished business is 
the issue of the captive nations of Europe. 

In a whole series of agreements, made 
during the war and in the immediate post- 
war period, the Kremlin committed itself to 
respect the independence and the right to 
self-determination of the nine European 
nations it has since subjugated and en- 
slayed. These nations are Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and East Germany. 
If the Kremlin is now willing to respect its 
agreement to permit these peoples to live in 
freedom and to choose their own govern- 
ments in elections under U.N. supervision, 
such a demonstration of good faith on the 
part of the Soviets would make it possible 
for both sides to enter into serious negotia- 
tions on disarmament, disengagement, East- 
West trade and other issues. 

If there are to be any negotiations with 
the Kremlin, we must raise the issue of the 
captive nations and we must press the 
issue. We must press it as relentlessly as 
the Kremlin has pressed the issue of Berlin. 
In doing so, morality, justice and the aspi- 
rations of the peoples of Europe would be on 
our side. 

If, knowing these things, we still compro- 
mise or back down before Khrushchev's 
bluster, then evil will again have triumphed 
because good men have not displayed the 
will to resist it. 

If we follow the course of conscience and 
justice, If we keep faith with the captive 
peoples of Europe, we shall at the same 
time be defending ourselves and defending 
the peace. 

We have been too prone to write off the 
captive peoples, too willing to accept the 
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Kremlin's position that Communist rule, 
Once established, must never be challenged 
by the West. We stood by supinely and 
shamelessly while the captive peoples 
fought and bled in the East German up- 
rising, the Polish uprising, and in the im- 
Mortal Hungarian revolution. 

Had we acted boldly at the time of the 
Hungarian revolution, I am certain that 
there would be no Berlin crisis today. And 
the Berlin crisis is only the first of many 
installments we shall have to pay for our 
failure to stand by the captive peoples. 

But despite the sorry record of the free 
World, the captive nations of the Soviet Em- 
Pire are still our allies. In fact, the hatred 
Of the captive peoples for their oppressors 
Constitutes one of the chief deterrents to 
Soviet aggression. 

If we understand this, then we are not 
Weak in Europe: we are strong in Europe. 

chevy may rattle his missiles, and dis- 
Play his aircraft and point to his 100 Red 
army divisions west of the Urals. But mili- 
tary strength is meaningless unless it is 
backed up by popular support. 

The Communist slave empire has no popu- 

support. 

It is passionately hated by the Hungarians 
and Poles and all the other East European 
Peoples it has enslaved since the end of the 

ar. 


It is hated just as passionately by the 
Ukrainians and Georgians and other so-called 
minority nations in the Soviet Union proper. 

say so-called minorities, because in 

fact these minorities, taken together, con- 

Stitute the majority of the people of the 

Soviet Union. They are doubly oppressed. 

ey are oppressed nationally as well as 

Politically. And because of this they harbor 
A double hatred. 

Finally, communism is detested by the 
Russian people themselves. There are many 
evidences of this. There are the crowds that 
dome to the churches, in open defiance of 
the regime's antireligious campaign. There 

the continuing evidence of peasant re- 
sistance, which is reflected in the Kremlin’s 
Perennial agricultural failures. There are 
the Complaints in Pravda and Izvestia about 
the lack of ideology among the youth. 

Our own spokesmen at the United Nations 
have Properly upheld the application of the 
Principle of self-determination to the co- 
fonial peoples. But while many in the 

N. continue to flog the dying horse of 

estern imperialism, they have ignored or, 
at the best, protested in an almost inaudible 
Whisper against Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist colonialism. Even on the issues of 
* and Hungary, the U.N. has now become 

ent. 

According to the double standard which 
now exists, the freedom of the Congo re- 
Celves infinitely more attention than the 
freedom of 100 million Europeans, or the 
freedom of North Korea, or North Vietnam, 
or Laos, 

I say this is shameful. And it is doubly 

ul because our own representatives in 
the United Nations have condoned and par- 
ticipated in this double standard. 

If the people of the captive nations be- 
lieve that the people of the United States 
support them in their aspirations for free- 
dom and independence, if we can persuade 
them by word and by action that we will 
not again abandon them, they will find a 
thousand different ways of Offering resistance 
to the Soviet tyrants, and of undermining 
the regime that oppresses them. 

But if, by our continued failure to speak 
out and by our continued inaction, we per- 
Suade the peoples of captive countries that 
We have learned nothing from the lessons of 
Hungary, the will to resist will give way, at 
» to resignation. At worst, it will give 
Way to a feeling of betrayal which the Com- 
munist propagandists could very easily turn 
to hatred 
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The observance of Captive Nations Week 
is not merely an expression of sympathy 
with the captive peoples in their present 
agony. If it were simply this, it would be 
an act of cheap and pious hypocrisy. 

If Captive Nations Week has any signif- 
icance, it means that we, as a nation, are 
dedicated to the liberation of the captive na- 
tions from the cruel tyranny that oppresses 
them. 

It means that we must make this issue a 
cardinal objective of our foreign policy, that 
we must raise it at the UN. and at Geneva, 
that we must use our considerable facilities 
to mobilize world support for the abolition 
of Communist imperialism, that we must 
insist on the inclusion of this item in any 
negotiations between East and West. 

In thus dedicating ourselves to the resto- 
ration of man’s God-given rights to all the 
peoples of the captive nations, we are re- 
dedicating ourselves to the principles which 
gave birth to our own Nation. 

The captive peoples of Europe have fought 
and sacrificed for freedom. Their martyrs 
must be numbered by the hundreds of thou- 
sands, indeed by the millions. 

We know the names of a few of these 
martyrs, like Nicola Petkov in Bulgaria, Gen- 
eral Mihailovich and Cardinal Stepinac in 
Yugoslavia, Masaryk in Czechoslovakia, 
Imre Nagy and Cardinal Mindzenty in Hun- 
gary. But by and large the names of these 
martyrs to freedom are unknown and their 
graves are unmarked. 

But the cause for which they died lives 


-on and it is our task to see that it becomes 


better and better known and never forgotten. 
And so, we here in Buffalo join our coun- 
trymen across the Nation in these ceremonies 
observing Captive Nations. Week. 
If we can, through our actions, keep hope 
alive for yet a little longer, we will in God's 
time see the day when the flags of the 
captive nations of Eastern Europe will wave 
again in freedom. 


Bombers or Missiles? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the Congress already has ex- 
pressed its intent regarding the impor- 
tance of maintaining a proper mix of 
bombers and missiles as the strongest 
deterrent against war, there seems to be 
some reservation about continued 
bomber production. 

I belicve that America must move 
ahead not only in the production of 
manned aircraft but also in the develop- 
ment of new designs. We cannot af- 
ford to observe Soviet military aircraft 
progress on the one hand and permit 
our production lines to phase out and 
drawing boards remain clean on the 
bie following editorial published in 
the McPherson (Kans.) Sentinel points 
out the importance of this Nation be- 
ing prepared with both the fastest 
bombers and the best missiles: 

BOMBERS OR MISSILES? 

A tremendous feud is going on in Con- 
gress over whether we should build more 
fast bombers or build nothing but big mis- 
siles. 
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The missile men say the next war will be 
won with missiles. That the big bomber 
is as obsolete as the battleship was in the 
last war. 

The bomber men say there are still many 
needs for the pinpoint bombing accuracy 
of manned planes, that the missiles are still 
an unproved weapon which needs much more 
improvement before it is fully reliable. 

If we know there would be no war in 5 
or 10 years, perhaps missiles would be per- 
fected to a point where they could match 
the accuracy and reliability of manned 
bombers. But in today's steady diet of war 
scares, who can be sure of any definite 
duration of our unstable peace? 

There is only one safe course, and it’s the 
most expensive one—continue to maintain 
maximum strength in both the newest mis- 
siles and the newest and fastest bombers. 
We dare not take the risk of sending our 
forces to war without every possible kind of 
weapon. 

May the next war be so far away that 
manned bombers will be as obsolete as the 
battleship was in the last one. But if war 
comes sooner, America will be a lot better 
prepared if she has both the fastest bomb- 
ers and the best missiles. 


America Stands United on Security’s 
Call—War or Peace? West Gives So- 
viets Choice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, America 
stands united behind the President as 
our country builds our defensive 
strength. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent to have reproduced in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp editorials from the 
Nashville Banner and the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, calling for a buildup of 
strength and support for the President. 
The editorials follow: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, July 19, 

19611 
Wan OR Peace Over BERLIN D —Wrsr GIVES 
Mn. K. CHOICE 

There could have been but one answer by 
the United States and its major allles to 
Russia's demand that West Berlin, with its 
2 million free souls, be handed over to Com- 
munist slavery. 

In firm language, President Kennedy has 
given that answer which the free world will 
applaud, and Great Britain and France have 
concurred in separate notes. 

In short, Nikita Khrushchev is told that 
there will be no retreat in meeting our obli- 
gations, and that if war results, the respon- 
sibility will be his. 

We take our stand at what may be a turn- 
ing point in history, and now it is Mr. 
Khrushchey who must decide whether to 
press the crisis despite Mr. Kennedy's blunt 
warning that by doing so “the international 
dispute arising out of Soviet claims would 
have the gravest effect upon international 
peace and security and endanger the lives 
and well-being of millions of people.” ° 

Though addressed to the Red premier, Mr. 
Kennedy has in effect gone over his head to 
tell the world that its hopes for peace are 
being threatened by avaricious communism. 
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As for the American people, who would 
not fight for Berlin according to the Russian 
ambassador in Washington, they are already 
joining with Congress in support of the 
President’s strong note. Whatever it takes, 
they are ready for the test. And if the 
President sees the need of partial mobiliza- 
tion of the National Guard and other re- 
serves under a partial emergency decree, they 
will go along. 

Appeasement and wishful thinking have 
no place in dealing with Russia or any other 
Communist regimes. 

It is true that talking is better than fight- 
ing in this nuclear age, and for that reason 
the Allies have offered to try out a negoti- 
ated settlement of the unresolved problems 
of Germany.” This gives Khrushchev an out 
if he wants it, but it is understood that 
Russia must first abandon its obduracy. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Kennedy is 
not only defying Russia but is moving to 
take the diplomatic offensive. Hitherto, we 
have not used our means of communication 
to drive home the ugly story of Communist 
domination of lands it once promised free 
elections, or the hatred of Russia and Red 
China among their unhappy satellites. 
Henceforth, it appears, these mistakes will 
be corrected. 

Instead of depending on Ambassador 
Menshikov's off-the-cuff opinion of America's 
steadfastness in defense of West Berlin, Mr. 
Khrushchey now has the hard facts in black 
and white with Mr. Kennedy's signature and 
the people's OK attached. 

What kind of people did he think we were, 


anyway? 


From the Nashville Banner, July 26, 1961] 


WELL SPOKEN, MR. PRESIDENT—AMERICA 
STANDS UNITED ON SECURITY'S CALL 


President Kennedy put into words last 
night a policy of prepared strength—and to 
the program outlined, there can be no ques- 
tion of a united people's ready response. It 
assuredly was time for this confrontation of 
facts, in the showdown shaping with the 
Khrushchev incitement of threat testing not 
only the reliability of Allied pledges to Ber- 
lin, but free world courage at danger points 
around the globe. 

There was in Mr, Kennedy's report no tone 
of indecision respecting defense commit- 
ments, no implication of policy retreat, no 
dodging of facts concerning the seriousness 
of the threat confronted. There was on 
the positive side a recognition of necessity 
to strengthen the military arm, to serve no- 
tice, surely, that the policy restated con- 
sists of more than words. 

The words were sharp; as pointed as study 
could make them. They showed the influence 
of capable military advice—an assessment 
of realities which no amount of wishful 
thinking can obscure, nor any element of 
appeasement counteract. With action now 
of equal courage, the United States will have 
called the hand of the enemy. For that, 
to check the drift of indecision in this transi- 
tional year—used by the enemy to compound 
the test—-security has been waiting. 

A united America backs this policy of 
strength. The call to arms is not new to it, 
nor related sacrifice entailed in the defense 
of freedom. It is not public sentiment that 
has dragged its heels, or wallowed in un- 
informed complacency, or defaulted on duty. 
The people of this Nation have not been 
sleepwalking. They have been aware of 
mounting crisis, not only in the Berlin case, 
but in such theaters of Communist intrigue 
as Laos and Cuba, and urging the administra- 
tion itself to come awake to the extent of 
suiting action to the pattern of periodic 
agsertion in bold words. 

Equally, and throughout the same period 
of exhaustive policy gyrations, they have 
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pointed up the urgent necessity of facing the 
threat at home, too. The divide and conquer 
routine of Communist hierarchy and its 
plants is not confined to such staging areas 
and explosion points as Berlin. 

What Mr. Kennedy said last night was ad- 
dressed to more than America, from its doc- 
umentation of the legal aspects of the Berlin 
case to its declaration of security determina- 
tion. Our NATO associates, listening, heard 
resolution restated; and the Kremlin surely 
was warned against miscalculation. 

With the specific steps of increasing pre- 
paredness—manpower and arms to impie- 
ment this policy—there is nationwide agree- 
ment, aware of the necessity determined by 
competent military evaluation; by men, such 
as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, upon whom that 
responsibility falls. Army, Navy, Alr Force, 
and the Marine Corps, backed up by the Na- 
tional Guard and the Active Reserve—these 
constitute the ranks of security when the 
chips are down; they have not failed their 
Nation, nor does the Nation fall them. 

The implementation of policy entails a 
congressional responsibility, too, and the 
readiness of the legislative body to authorize 
whatever security requires goes, surely, with- 
out saying. The program, however, involves 
no game of blind man's buff—or a forfeiture 
of obligation to scrutinize where recklessness 
could imperil both the Nation and Its aims. 

The proper and reasonable, yea constitu- 
tional checkrein on spending, certainly is a 
primary task at this level of deliberative re- 
sponsibility. That imposes no hardship on 
valid expenditures, with the assurance that 
America stands ready to spend whatever it 
takes for security. 

The program outlined last night involves 
a substantial increase in the military budget. 
That is understandable. It was to be ex- 
pected. The Nation will respond to the nec- 
essary cost sheet, bearing on measures of na- 
tional protection for which millions of its 
sons are or will be bearing arms. 

At the same time, reason insists that the 
fiscal operation be squared with realism and 
prudence—the fact being faced that there 
are billions to trim from nonessential and 
nondefense programs on the Federal spending 
bill, and draining the till in cynical refuta- 
tion of the call for valid "sacrifice." That is 
the avenue of economic disaster that could 
defeat America at home, frittering away a 
basic pillar of its strength even as we pre- 
pare to confront its enemy militarily. 

America will spend what it takes to defend 
itself and the free way of life which Commu- 
nist intrigue imperils. There is no question 
about that—and no hesitancy. But in a pe- 
riod of crisis entailing the best a nation has 
to give—and the necessity for utmost 
strength to be acquired and supplied without 
let or hindrance—there is neither time nor 
place for wildeyed extravagance in either 
wasteful and impoverishing outlays for per- 
petuated foreign aid handouts, or bureau- 
cratic boondoggling at home. 

That is a fact for Congress to face—within 
the scope of its assigned responsibilities no 
less than are the reasoned proposals of mil- 
itary preparedness enunciated by the Presi- 
dent last night. It involves no crippling of 
security, but the strengthening of security at 
the grassroots through a needed example of 
first-things-first by the Government itself. 

The Kennedy message was no incitation to 
war; no provocation of the issues confronted 
at Berlin. It was a calm appraisal of fact, 
without saber-rattling; the notification that 
America is ready to fulfill its historic com- 
mitments and mission. It was an earnest 
solicitation of faith and courage, and prayers 
for success of a program which must not fall, 

All of these, Mr. President, the spirit of 
America abundantly accords. A resolute de- 
cision is shared, nationwide. 


July 27 
Rear Adm. Jokn S. “Seapower” McCain 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PORTER HARDY, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Norfolk Virginian-Pilot for Sunday, July 
16, 1961, there appeared an article con- 
cerning an old friend of mine and of 
many Members of Congress, Rear Adm. 
John S. McCain, Jr. Not long ago, we 
saw him often when he was Chief of 
Legislative Liaison for the Navy. I am 
delighted that he is now among my con- 
stituency, serving as commander of the 
Atlantic Fleet Amphibious Force Train- 
ing Command at Little Creek, Va. 

The name John S. McCain, Jr. and 
seapower are synonymous. In fact, I 
know of no naval officer in recent history 
better able to demonstrate the absolute 
urgency of maintaining our naval su- 
premacy than Admiral McCain. The 
article contains many “McCainisms”— 
such as “Fingers can reach where fists 
cannot go, without crushing.” Here, 
Admiral McCain is referring, of course, 
to the tremendous versatility of sea- 
power. And I am happy to add, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is an ever-increasing 
realization throughout this administra- 
tion and the general public of the impor- 
tance of seapower. Many of us have 
agreed enthusiastically with the forceful, 
forthright, and sound arguments that 
have been set forth by Admiral McCain, 
concerning the necessity for expanding 
our seapower. 

This splended article by Clarence Lane 
follows: 

McCain URGES More SEAPOWER 
(By Clarence Lane) 

In this age when the world’s eyes are 
focused on outer space, a more earthbound 
concern is uppermost in the mind of a Nor- 
folk-based admiral who has become know? 
Navywide for his struggle for greater sea- 
power. 

He is Rear Adm. John S. McCain, Jr., com- 
mander of the Atlantic Fleet Amphibious 
Force Training Command at Little Creek. 

“Many of us have had our thoughts di- 
verted from the fact that our potential ene- 
mies are not on the fringes of outer space. 
but on the fringes of inner space—the oceans 
of the world,” he said. 

He took his fight to Congress recently. 

In testimony before the Defense Subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Appro- 
tions in April, McCain called for more at- 
tention to a strong, mobile, and versatile. 
yet economical, seaborne fighting force. The 
testimony has just been released to the 
public. 

The U.S. Navy is a two-ocean Navy, but it 
has four-ocean commitment because of re- 
cent international developments. 

If the United States is to keep up with 
these commitments, “something radicai will 
have to be done to change our shipbuilding 
program,“ McCain said. 

To maintain an active fleet of from 800 t9 
900 ships, it has become necessary to op- 
erate an increasing number of overage ships. 
he added. 

At present about 200 ships are overage. 
Unless something is done quickly “our fleet 
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Will include about 300 overage ships by 1964,” 
he said. 

A strong seaborne striking force is a major 
deterrent to trouble that may develop in 
any one of many potential trouble spots. 

Such a force can be adapted to almost any 
type situation, he said. 

Ships provide “islands” that are not fixes, 
but mobile and flexible. 

He said amphibious forces, for instance, can 
be stationed off potential trouble areas and 
can stand by for long periods of time if 
necessary. 

Their very presence is a strong deterrent 
to aggression. But, if it becomes necessary 
to use the forces, they are versatile enough 
to go into action on land, on or under the 
sen or in the air. 

These mobile bases can move freely, un- 
hampered by international boundaries. 

McCain likened such a force to the fingers 
ot the Nation's military fist. 

They can reach carefully into any part 
Of the world and apply exactly the kind of 
Torce needed for a given situation, he said. 

= rs can reach where fists cannot go, 
Without crushing. These fingers can be a 
Warning. They can gently down the 
lid on trouble before the trouble spreads,” 
he said. 

McCain did not advocate that the Nation's 
Military might be restricted to naval power. 

enges posed by the rapidly changing 
World demand the teamwork of Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Air Force, he said. 

While America’s seapower builds, Soviet 
Russia faces an are of free-world military 
bases located on the peninsula of Europe. 

The Chinese Communists face great 
Stretches of the Pacific Ocean, where the 
mobile sea forces of the United States al- 
ready have a major role in containing the 

unist threat. 

As long as these forces can be maintained, 

Communists must restrict advancements 
to Peninsula-type operations, in which it is 
GiMcult to protect their own flanks, the 
admiral said. 

But if the forces are to be maintained, he 
Said, “we must start now to build the ships 

aircraft we need to meet all these 
ats.“ 


Constitutional Control Over Ihe People's 
Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 
Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been directed to an editorial 


Which appeared in the July 20, 1961, issue 
Of the Bradford, Pa., Era and which 


Points up the constitutional duty of Con- 


‘SS to maintain control over the peo- 
Ple’s money. 

I hope my colleagues will read this 
and heed its message in connection with 
the back-door financed foreign aid bill. 

The editorial follows: 

Wo CONTROLS THE PURSE STRINGS? 

A major fiscal problem today is the fact 
that Congress has virtually lost control over 

e Nation’s purse strings. 

Presentative PELLY, of Washington. 
the g in the House, recently described 
Problem in these words: “An idea of 

al lack of control over the Fed- 

‘ral purse strings can be gained by examin- 
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ing the status of back-door spending au- 
thorizations of the Federal Government, 
permitting these agencies to borrow from 
the Treasury and expend the funds without 
requiring an annual justification or review 
by congressional committees having juris- 
diction over appropriations.” 

Mr. Petty went on to present a tabula- 
tion covering these back-door expenditures 
over a period of years. The sums involved 
total tens upon tens of billions. He added 
that if additional current proposals of the 
same nature are adopted, “history may well 
set the 87th Congress as having yielded its 
constitutional responsibility to the executive 
branch in greater degree than any Con- 
gress before.” 

There is room for difference of opinion 
over the wisdom of the various spending 
measures. But, whatever the final decision 
on any of these, one of Congress most fun- 
damental duties is to maintain its consti- 
tutional controls over the people's money. 


Ratification of Genocide Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL B. BREWSTER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. BREWSTER. eet the 
timore City Council adop a reso- 
12 5 urging the Senate of the United 
States to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. The resolution was introduced 
by the president and Messrs. Ruben- 
stine, McHale, Hergenroeder, Alpert, 
Arthur, Schueler, Liss, Prucha, Hodges, 
Angelos, Duffy, Gallagher, Dixon, Soy- 
pher, DiDomenico, Staszak, and Schae- 
fer, by request of Mr. Louis Shecter, Old 
Town Bank Building, eer S 
I feel it appropriate to call | ac on 
by the city council of our Nation's sixth 
largest city to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress: 
Crry CoUNCIL RESOLUTION 1451 
Council of Baltimore urges the 
. — eres the United States to ratify the 
Genocide Convention. This subject has 
been in the consideration of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the Senate. 
of the Genocide eee by 
te of the United States wo asso- 
4 th country with an international 
pledge that the degradation and horror of 
the kind perpetuated by Adolph Eichmann 
may not again be permitted. Ratification 
of the convention during the current ses- 
sion of the Senate would stand as a singu- 
larly appropriate and forceful response to the 
Eichmann trial. At this moment in his- 
tory our country has an unparalleled oppor- 
tunity to help convert the Eichmann trial 
from a necessary act of heartbreaking recol- 
lection into a positive and meaningful basis 
for defining and protecting human rights: 
Now, therefore, be it meee 
by the City Cou of Baltimore, 
55 ot the United States be 
urged at the current session to ratify the 
Genocide Convention; and be it further 
Resolved, That the chief clerk of the coun- 
cil be instructed to send copies of this reso- 
lution to the Forelgn Relations Committee 
of the Senate of the United States and to 
the Vice President of the United States as 
Presiding Officer in the Senate of the United 
States. 


SHECTER & Levin 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Baltimore, Md., July 21, 1961. 
Hon. DANIEL BREWSTER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Dan: I would appreciate if you could 
arrange to insert the enclosed copy of the 
Baltimore City Council Resolution urging 
the Senate to adopt the Genocide Conven- 
tion in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

If you are able to do so, I would appreciate 
several copies for my file. 

Warmest personal greetings to you and 
Mrs. Brewster. 

Cordially, 
Louis E. SHECTER, 
Co-chairman Commission on Interna- 
tional Affairs, American Jewish Con- 
gress. 


[From the Jewish Times, May 19, 1961] 


Sıx MILLION Human BEINGS WERE MuRDERED— 
Dm Tuey Dre IN Varn? 
(By Louis E. Schechter) 

The Eichmann trial is not satisfying to 
people who believe if you don’t look at prob- 
lems they will dutifully vanish, 

What is provided in the trial record is 
substantiation that Nazi savagery is not a 
fictional figment but actually happened in 
the all-enlightened, all-civilized 20th cen- 
tury. 

The question logically comes to mind, 
What can an aroused public opinion do to 
prevent the repetition of such monstrous 
horror? 

The judicial inquiry into the crimes of 
Adolf Eichmann has served to expose again 
the lack of effective international legal 
means of preventing and punishing even 
such crimes as mass murder. 

Following our country’s energetic advocacy 
of a Genocide Convention when it was first 
considered by the United Nations, today— 
almost 13 years after the unanimous adop- 
tion of the convention by the General As- 
sembly—we have not yet joined the 64 na- 
tions that have ratified the agreement. 

Genocide means the commission of such 
acts as killing members of a specified group, 
as part of a plan to destroy the whole group. 

American history is studded with efforts to 
prevent or halt instances of bar- 
barism at home and abroad. President 
Theodore Roosevelt rebuked the Rumanian 
Government's religious massacres and in- 
structed his Secretary of State to declare 
that This country cannot be a silent party 
to an international wrong.” President Taft 
denounced an American trade agreement 
with the Czar because of pogroms against 
Russian Jews. President Wilson instructed 
his Ambassador in Turkey to intervene on 
behalf of persecuted Armenians, President 
Truman gave leadership following World 
War II in helping convene the historic Nu- 
remberg Tribunal, whose Judgment for the 
first time formally made genocide criminally 
culpable. 

The distinction which our country has 
thus earned as a nation that strives to act 
in accordance with the principles of com- 
passion, justice and morality has been 
brought into disrepute by the rigid and pet- 
tifogging opposition of those who seek to 
block every effort to codify those great prin- 
ciples into international law. 

In 1949 Dean Rusk, speaking for the De- 
partment of State, appeared before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee urging rat- 
ification of the Genocide Convention. A spe- 
cial subcommittee of the Foreign Relations 
Committee recommended ratification, Yet 
more than 12 years later our country still 
has not acted and the Genocide Convention 
is still pending before the Senate. 

Ratification of the Genocide Convention 
during the current session of the Senate 
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would stand as a singularly appropriate and 
forceful response to the Eichmann trial. 

We call on Secretary of State Rusk to go 
before the Senate once again and take the 
lead in pressing for ratification of the Geno- 
cide Convention. 

We urge our Government to resume its 
rightful place in the international effort to 
protect human life and human dignity. 

We look forward to our country’s asso- 
ciation with the international pledge that 
degradation and horror of the kind perpe- 
trated by the Adolf Eichmann gangs may 
never again be permitted on this earth. 

Here is what should be done: 

1. Communications should be sent 
promptly to President Kennedy, Secretary of 
State Rusk, and Ambassador Stevenson (U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. T.), calling for public re- 
versal of the present State Department pol- 
icy on human rights treaties and urging 
Presidential support of the Convention. 

2. Similar communications should be sent 
to the chairman and the members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

3. Your two U.S. Senators and your Con- 
gressman should hear from you. 

4, Letters to the editors of local newspa- 
pers should be drafted expressing these views. 

5. Urge your city council to send a resolu- 
tion to the U.S. Sénate to ratify the Geno- 
cide Convention. 


Realtors Oppose Change in Tax Treat- 
ment of Income-Producing Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Ways and Means Committee is now con- 
sidering various proposals to revise the 
tax laws. Many who are considerably 
concerned with some of these proposed 
amendments are property owners and 
landlords. Their views have been ex- 
pressed to me and are typified by the 
following excerpts from a telegram and 
letter from my constituents who make 
up the 70-member board of relators of 
Venice, Calif.: 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
Congressman, 28th. District, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of hundreds of our clients and 
all members of our organization, vehemently 
oppose the Presidential proposal to change 
the tax rate on gains realized from the sale 
of income-producing real estate. It is a 
threat to our business and a cruel penalty 
for our clients who buy and sell property for 
investment purposes. 

Respectfully, 
ROBERT J. A. GOGUEN, 
President Venice Board of Realtors. 
Venice, CALIF. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT, 
House of Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mz. ROOSEVELT: Many members of 
our board receive a large part of their in- 
come from the sale of income properties. 
Frankly, one of the important advantages of 
owning an apartment houre is the tax treat- 
ment. With vacancies as they are today and 
property taxes a5 inequitable as they are, the 
net cash income and equity buildup from 
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properties of this nature are not enough of 
an inducement to stimulate its purchase. 
In our opinion, if the tax treatment of 
depreciation is altered from its present form, 
we would find very few of our clients willing 
to sell their properties and even fewer of 
our prospective clients willing to purchase 
what few properties would be made avail- 
able. Our Palms, Cheviot Hills, and Venice 
areas have been undergoing a vast improve- 
ment in recent years because of extensive 
building activity. We feel that building 
activity would come to all but a standstill if 
some of the tax advantages were taken away. 
Sincerely, 
NORMAN JACOBSON, Secretary. 


Adm. Arleigh A. Burke To Retire July 31 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN B. DOOLEY 


oF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 27, 1961 


Mr. DOOLEY. Mr. Speaker, on July 
31, 1961, Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, one of 
the outstanding leaders and heroes of 
our generation, will retire from the U.S. 
Navy. A stalwart son of Colorado who 
has rendered distinguished service as 
Chief of Naval Operations since August 
1955, he was conditioned for his im- 
portant post in the crucible of naval con- 
flict in the South Pacific. 

The vacancy left by his retirement will 
of course be filled with typical Navy ca- 
pability and thoroughness, but the man 
who takes his place will have a large 
image to live up to. 

A graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy, 
class of 1923, the admiral throughout his 
professional career had prepared himself 
for combat with the enemy, having 
served in battleships, and destroyers, and 
having received the degree of master of 
science in engineering at the University 
of Michigan. Then, when World War II 
came, he found himself, to his great dis- 
appointment, in a shore billet at the 
Naval Gun Factory in Washington, D.C. 
After persistent effort on his part, he re- 
ceived orders to the South Pacific where, 
under Admiral Halsey, he successively 
commanded Destroyer Division 43, De- 
stroyer Division 44, Destroyer Squadron 
12, and Destroyer Squadron 23. This lat- 
ter squadron, known as the “Little Beav- 
ers,” covered the initial landings in 
Bougainville in November 1943, and 
fought in 22 separate engagements dur- 
ing the next 4months. During this time, 
the “Little Beavers” were credited with 
destroying 1 Japanese cruiser, 9 destroy- 
ers, 1 submarine, several smaller ships, 
and approximately 30 aircraft. Because 
he pushed his destroyers just under 
boiler-bursting speed, he became known 
as 31-Knot Burke. 

From destroyer command in the South 
Pacific, he reported in March of 1944 as 
Chief of Staff to Commander, Fast Car- 
rier Task Force 58, Adm. Marc Mitscher. 
While serving with this famed carrier 
force, Arleigh Burke was promoted to 
commodore, and participated in all its 
naval engagements until June 1945 
shortly before the surrender of Japan. 
He flew many combat missions. He was 


aboard both Bunker Hill and Enterprise 
when they were hit by Japanese suicide 
planes during the Okinawa campaign. 

At the outbreak of the Korean war, 
Adm. Forrest Sherman, then CNO, or- 
dered Admiral Burke to duty as Deputy 
Chief of Staff to Commander Naval 
Forces, Far East. From there, he as- 
sumed command of Cruiser Division 5, 
and in July 1951 he was made a member 
of United Nations truce delegation to ne- 
gotiate with the Communists for a mili- 
tary armistice in Korea. After 6 months 
in the truce tents, he returned to the 
Office of Chief of Naval Operations where 
he served as Director of Strategic Plans 
Division until 1954. 

In April 1954, he took command of 
Cruiser Division 6, and in January 1955 
assumed command of Destroyer Force 
Atlantic Fleet in which capacity he served 
until he succeeded Adm. Robert B. Car- 
ney as Chief of Naval Operations in 
August 1955. 

Admiral Burke has received numerous 
combat awards during his 43 years in the 
Navy including the Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Navy Cross, the Legion of 
Merit, and the Purple Heart. But none 
are more cherished than two awards 
which came early in his career. In 1928 
while serving aboard the U.S.S. Procyon, 
he was commended for the “rescue of 
shipwrecked and seafaring men,” and 
in 1939 while serving in his first com- 
mand, U.S.S. Mugford, he was com- 
mended when his destroyer won the fleet 
gunnery trophy with the highest score 
that had been achieved in many years. 
His ship also stood third in engineering 
competition and high in communication 
competition. 

For his service in Destroyer Squadron 
23, Admiral Burke was awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal, the Navy 
Cross, the Legion of Merit, and is en- 
titled to the ribbon for, and a facsimile 
of, the Presidential Unit Citation 
awarded Destroyer Squadron 23. 

The citation reads: 

PRESIDENTIAL UNIT CITATION TO DESTROYER 
SQUADRON 23 

For extraordinary heroism in action 
against enemy Japanese forces during the 
Solomon Islands campaign, from November 
1, 1943, to February 23, 1944 * * * Destroyer 
Squadron 23 operated in daring defiance of 
repeated attacks by hostile air groups, cl08- 
ing the enemy's strongly fortified shores to 
carry out sustained bombardments against 
Japanese coastal defenses and render effec- 
tive cover and fire support for the major in- 
vasion operations in this area * * . The 
brilliant and heroic record achieved by De- 
stroyer Squadron 23 is a distinctive tribute 
to the valiant fighting spirit of the individ- 
ual units in this indomitable combat group 
of each skilled and courageous ship's com- 
pany. 


As Chief of Staff, Commander Fast 
Carrier Task Force, Pacific—Task Force 
38—Admiral Burke was awarded a Gold 
Star in lieu of the second Distinguished 
Service Medal, the Silver Star Medal, a 
Gold Star in lieu of the second on 
of Merit, and a letter of commendation 
with authorization to wear the Com 
mendation Ribbon. 

Admiral Burke is also entitled to thé 
Presidential Unit Citation to the U.S. 
Bunker Hill, the Presidential Unit Cit# 
tion to the U.S.S. Lezington, and 
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Navy Unit Commendation to the U.S.S. 
Enterprise. Those vessels were, at vari- 
ous times during his period of service, 
flagships of the Fast Carrier Task Forces 
in the Pacific. 

From September 1950 until May 1951, 
he served as Deputy Chief of Staff to 
Commander U.S. Naval Forces, Far East, 
and for exceptionally meritorious con- 
duct—in that capacity—from September 
3, 1950, to January 1, 1951, he was 
awarded a Gold Star in lieu of the third 
Legion of Merit. 

While serving as commander, Cruiser 
Division 5 from May to September 
1951, and also as a member of the Mili- 
tary Armistice Commission in Korea, Ad- 
Miral Burke was awarded an oak leaf 
Cluster in lieu of the fourth Legion of 
Merit, by the Army—Headquarters, U.S. 

y Forces, Far East—by General 
Order No. 5, as follows: 

For exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding services as 
a delegate with the United Nations Com- 
mand delegation, United Nations Command 
(Advance) in Korea, from 9 July to 5 De- 
cember 1951. Admiral Burke's keen dis- 

ent and decisive judgment were of in- 
*stimable value in countering enemy in- 
gence, misrepresentation, and evasion 
With reasoned negotiation, demonstrable 
truth and conciliatory measures. As ad- 
viser to the Chief Delegate on,all phases of 
1 Armistice Conferences, he proffered time- 
recommendations for solutions of the 
Yaried intricate problems encountered. 
gh skillful assessment of enemy capa- 
pilities, dispositions, and vulnerable abili- 
€s and brilliant guidance of supporting 
stan officers [he] significantly furthered 
N on toward success of the United 
{tion's first armed bid for world peace. 


In addition to the Navy Cross, the Dis- 
ished Service Medal with gold star, 
the Legion of Merit with two gold stars 
and oak leaf cluster—Army—the Sil- 
ver Star Medal, the Commendation Rib- 
s n, the Purple Heart Medal—for 
the ds received while serving on board 
en U.S. S. Conway during July 1943—the 
thro dential Unit Citation Ribbon with 
m Le stars, and the Navy Unit Com- 
the dation Ribbon, Admiral Burke has 
Fle American Defense Service Medal, 
€et Clasp; the Asiastic-Pacific Cam- 
kein Medal with two silver stars and 
Ka bronze stars—12 engagements—the 
Wyn Campaign Medal; World War 
ie ictory Medal; Navy Occupation Serv- 
© Medal, Europe Clasp; the National 
Tine re Service Medal; and the Philip- 
© Liberation Ribbon, Korean Service 
l, and United Nations Service 
Ur cal He also has been awarded the 
8 Chi Medal and the Presidential Unit 
tation from the Republic of Korea. 
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Spain: 25th Anniversary 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM J. GREEN, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 20, 1961 


Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, this month the people of Spain 
are celebrating the 25th anniversary of 
the beginning of a glorious victory over 
the dreaded communistic scourge. 

It is only fitting and proper that we 
salute the leader of those victorious 
forces, the great soldier-statesman, Gen. 
Francisco Franco. 

There is a traditional close relation- 
ship between the people of Spain and 
the people of the United States. The 
people of Spain and the Government of 
Spain are strong in their deep faith and 
their love of God and love of neighbor, 
and whenever we find the people of any 
nation who are possessed of such deep 
faith, we know that in the world of to- 
day, they are also bitterly opposed to 
Godless and atheistic communism. The 
current history of Spain is one of strong 
opposition to the international conspir- 
acy. I have always been a strong advo- 
cate of friendly and close relationship 
between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Spain, 
and particularly between the people of 
both countries, 

In the face of the threat to the entire 
world of atheistic and international com- 
munism, it is necessary for those who 
believe in and love God to unite to- 
gether in the common cause of preserv- 
ing the spiritual truths and ideals in 
which we all believe. 

It gives me great pleasure to con- 
gratulate and felicitate the great and 
noble people of Spain who are inextric- 
ably a part of our own culture and his- 
tory, as well as their distinguished Am- 
bassador Mariano de Yturralde who com- 
bines the highest qualities of a successful 
career diplomat. ; 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copics of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to relmburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Small Business Opinion of President Ken- 
nedy’s Tax Revision Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. PROUTY. Madam President, at 
my request the National Federation of 
Independent Business recently completed 
a nationwide survey of small business 
opinion regarding President Kennedy's 

revision program. 

Robert Metz, financial writer for the 
New York Times, comments on this sur- 
vey in an article published in the New 
York Times of Monday, July 10, 1961. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Appendix of the 
Recor, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Response ro Tax PLAN—VIEWS oF BUSINESS- 
MAN ARE VARIED ON KENNEDY'S PROGRAM 
OF CREDITS 

(By Robert Metz) 


How do the butcher and the baker view 
on? The National Federation of Inde- 
Pendent Business, Inc., has just completed 
® nation-wide survey of small business re- 
President Kennedy's tax revision 


In considering a number of facets of the 
President's program, 891 businessmen 
answering a questionnaire revealed a variety 
Of attitudes about taxation in general. 

Of particular interest were their comments 
2 a novel administration plan to stimu- 
; te economic growth through tax credits 
or investment in new plant and equipment. 

is the most talked about proposal and 
Sois provision offering a major tax con- 

n. 
à The tax credit plan would allow businesses 
three-way credit against taxes. There 
Would be a credit of 15 percent for all plant 
des ĉquipment spending in excess of present 
epreclation allowances, a credit of 6 per- 
dent on expenditures below present depre- 
Clation levels but in excess of 50 percent of 
10 msetation already taken and a minimum 

Percent credit for anything spent on new 
wiuipment up to the first $5,000, The latter 
t ould be for businessmen who cannot qualify 
or the other two. 

€ total credit would be limited to 30 
Percent of a single year’s tax bill and there 
285 to be provisions aimed at preventing 
marching of income and aimed at other 

€thods of abusing the plan. 
5 National Federation's survey elicited 
moles Tegarding the tax credit plan from 
oro in all 50 States and the District 

Columbia. Here are a few: 

m. bating-air conditioning contractor: In 

y humble opinion, the purpose of the [tax 
credit] is to stimulate our economy. I 
are be against [it] at this time if we 

[now] out of the recession as some busi- 
Papers indicate.” 

‘ 
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Rubber tire retailer: “I'm against all new 
taxes. If the President and the Congress 
would watch the spending of our money 
like a business does, we wouldn't have to 
raise them. Too much giveaway. Too 
many crackpot professors running our 
Government.” 

Tire, battery, auto accessory wholesaler: 
“This would help us out of the depression.” 

General manufacturer: “Should not be 
qualified by 30 percent of any firm’s tax bill 
for a year, but by a maximum amount. 
This would give small businesses the greater 
help they need in competition with the 
giants.” 

Dairy farmer: “While all this appears to 
favor small business and stimulate spending, 
let's beware that it might require further 
taxation from some other means which 
might nullify any gains.” 

Public accountant: “If the President 
wants to boost the economy, which I under- 
stand is his motive for this plan, why not 
increase the personal and dependency ex- 
emptions to $1,000? For the average fam- 
ily of four that would increase exemptions 
$1,600. This would place $320 in the con- 
sumer market per year for each family. I 
don’t know of a thing that would do more 
for the small businessman and the average 
Wageearner, And I dare say that most of 
this money would eventualy wind up in the 
U.S. Treasury.” 

Supermarket operator: “Supermarket 
equipment becomes obsolete in 4 to 5 years.” 

Banker: Let's stop erosion of the dollar. 
There would then be no need for these 
‘adjustments’ in depreciation allowances. 
Are we so morally rotten that this erosion 
must go on?” 

Public accountant: None of these propo- 
sals will be significant for the small ‘small 
business man.’ He needs freedom to handle 
depreciation to fit his needs.” 

Funeral director: “We have developed a 
psychology of depreciation instead of a psy- 
chology of growth, expansion and improve- 
ment. Taxation should never discourage 
capital improvement. Conservation of the 
taxpayer should be given consideration.” 

Real estate-insurance agency: “Anything 
which may reduce taxes and encourage 
growth is clearly desirable, but it’s unfortu- 
nate that we must pile further complexity 
on the already idiotically complex tax situ- 
ation.” 

Real estate man: “Give with one hand and 
take away with the other.” 

Retail merchant: “Yes, but only for plants 
that are prime Movers in our defense needs. 
For making hula-hoops, no.” 

There have been hints that the Kennedy 
administration has been swayed by busi- 
nessmen who would rather have a flat 8-per- 
cent tax credit than the more complex three- 
way proposal before Congress. 

However, Congress is concerned by the 
fact that the tax credit plan would cost an 
estimated $1,700 million in Treasury revenues 
a year—at least in the beginning. The 
President said that the lost revenues could 
be recovered through the closing of tax loop- 
holes and several of these would be closed 
under his tax plan. 

Few believe that all or most of the con- 
troversial loophole closing proposals can be 
pushed through Congress. Thus the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which writes 
tax bills, is involved in discussions over the 


advisability of the tax-credit plan without 
compensating measures to make up the rev- 
enue loss. 

A final decision as to how the bill will be 
written by the Ways and Means Committee 
is expected within 10 days, a source close 
to the committee said over the weekend. 


Support for H.R. 6900 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following editorial which appeared 
in the Washington Post of July 24, 1961. 

The Post here presents one of the very 
best arguments in favor of H.R. 6900: 
by maintaining this arbitrary 25-percent 
gold reserve requirement we run the risk 
of a gratuitous drain that would other- 
wise not take place. 

The editorial follows: 

GOLD RESERVE AND THE DOLLAR 


All has been quiet on the balance-of-pay- 
ments front for several months now. This 
affords a good opportunity to give thought, 
detachedly and free from pressure, to the 
requirement under which the Federal Re- 
serve must hold a reserve of gold or gold 
certificates equal to 25 percent of its liabil- 
ity. At present this reserve amounts to a 
little over $11 billion. Only about $6 bil- 
lion of free gold reserve is needed to meet 
a possible future drain. 

A congressional move earlier this year to 
modify the requirement threatened to give 
rise to so much public debate that it was 
quickly abandoned. The alarm of those who 
regard the requirement as essential to pro- 
tect the dollar is perfectly understandable. 
The question is whether the law still fulfills 
this function. 

The purpose of establishing a minimum 
reserve, obviously, is not that it should never 
be used. To declare the reserve altogether 
untouchable would put the United States 
in the position of the city which sought 
to assure a better supply of taxicabs by re- 
quiring that at least one cab had always to 
be present at every taxi stand. The purpose 
is to subject policymakers to a firm disci- 
pline before the reserve runs out. This disci- 
pline of the balance of payments has indeed 
made itself very powerfully felt in recent 
years. It has decisively influenced monetary 
and budget policy. One may doubt that it 
would have done so to a much lesser degree 
if the 25-percent requirement did not exist. 

On the side of the United States, in fact, 
the expectation prevails quite generally that 
in case of need the reserve would be em- 
ployed. The President has indicated this, 
and of course there is an escape clause under 
section 11—C of the Federal Reserve Act. But 
foreign holders of dollar balances cannot be 
entirely sure that all the gold is available. 
The longer we talk about the matter without 
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doing anything about it, the more doubtful 
they must become, If the United States 
should experience renewed gold losses as 
business expands here with increasing im- 
ports, the free reserve may shrink to a 
point where dollar holders may become seri- 
ously alarmed, Official holders may then 
decide to convert their dollars into gold 
rather than take a chance on having the 
door close in their face. By maintaining the 
requirement in force, in other words, the 
United States may motivate a gratuitous 
drain that would otherwise not take place. 

To say that the reserve must not be eaten 
into on any account poses the possibility 
that the United States may not be able to 
meet its international obligations. The con- 
sequence would be a depreciation of the 
dollar in the international exchange market. 
That would mean to sacrifice the dollar in 
order to protect the gold reserve. Surely 
the matter ought to be the other way about. 
We must be prepared to sacrifice some gold 
in order to protect the dollar, 


The Marlboro (Vt.) Music Festival 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, in the 
small town of Marlboro, Vt., is located 
one of the finest music schools to be 
found in America. Each year the school 
holds a music festival which attracts 
some of the world’s greatest musicians. 

This year the Marlboro festival is very 
ably described in an article written by 
Henry Raymont, a well-known UPI cor- 
respondent. The article was published 
in the Brattleborc Daily Reformer, of 
July 17, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Music Festiva Wins Praise or UPI WRITER 

(Eprror's Norx.— The following article was 
contributed by Henry Raymont, Latin Amer- 
ican diplomatic correspondent of the UPI 
Washington bureau since 1953, and a visitor 
to Marlboro for the past five summers. After 
a recent 6-month visit to Cuba, where he 
headed the UPI staff, Raymont was awarded 
a Nieman Fellowship to study at Harvard 
University next fall.) 

(By Henry Raymont) 

Much has been written about the excel- 

lence of the Marlboro music festival and of 


its significant contribution of reviving the 


fine art of chamber music. 

So much, perhaps, that music critics ap- 
pear to believe they no longer need to re- 
port about it. As a result, the American 
public is being deprived of an exciting, dy- 
namic story that far transcends its immense 
musical value. 

When the Marlboro School of Music was 
first established 11 years ago by a group of 
world renowned concert artists, critics flocked 
to hear what they hailed as the birth of a 
new, authentic chamber music movement in 
the United States. 

Now the music departments of our major 
metropolitan newspapers occasionally send a 
scout up the Green Mountain trails to check 
and see that all is up to standard. The re- 
sult, a picture story here and there showing 
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work as usual in the white clapboard build- 
ings that make up the Vermont college. 

How can we explain this apparent indif- 
ference to an institution that was praised 
only last summer by the grand old man 
of chamber music, ‘cellist Pablo Casals, as 
“a temple of music.” 

The critics claim they need no more con- 
vincing that Rudolf Serkin, director of the 
school, is a phenomenal pianist and an emi- 
nent musician or that Alexander Schneider 
and Marcel Moyse inspire players like few 
other living conductors. 

As a political writer I would like to offer 
another explanation. Marlboro has been 
taken for granted, like so many other im- 
portant cultural and educational develop- 
ments in the United States. 

At a time when we are locked in an all- 
out ideological battle with communism our 
creative efforts take on profound social and 
political significance and to ignore them 
means to neglect one of the great sources of 
strength of a free society. 

When I interviewed Cuban Premier Fidel 
Castro last February he argued for 3 hours 
how capitalist nations had become static and 
were doomed to lose the ideological struggle 
with communism. 

The underdeveloped nations of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia would ineyitably 
look to the Soviet Union and to Communist 
China for growth and change, he sald, 

This is also a central point in Soviet 
Premier Khrushehev's conviction in the in- 
evitable” triumph of world communism. 

It would therefore appear obvious that we 
should take every opportunity to demon- 
strate to the world the vitality and creative 
genius of our society. 

Many Western skeptics who doubt if we 
will have the will and resourcefulness to 
disprove the dogma that capitalism is 
doomed to decadence would do well to make 
an annual pilgrimage to Marlboro. 

I don't think it is purely by accident that 
Vermont is now the site of some of the finest 
music making in the world. 

To those of us who believe that a free 
and open society can generate greater 
strength and vitality, and open broader ho- 
rizons than a totalitarian society, Marlboro 
is a welcome object lesson. 

An example of this vitality was provided 
this second weekend of public concerts. 

Saturday night offered a brilliantly played 
all-Vivaldi program. 

As on previous occasions Alexander Schnel- 
der directed the chamber orchestra from his 
seat in the concertmaster's chair. Again he 
proved how he can fire his colleagues to vi- 
brant performances, 

Schneider doubled as soloist in the C ma- 
jor concerto, “The „ showing fine 
restraint of his usually ebullient tempera- 
ment for the more subdued playing of the 
Italian baroque. = 

Zvi Zeitlin and Arnold Steinhardt gave 
superb performances in the solo parts of two 
other violin concertos. 

Some 300 listeners—many braving a thick 
fog to reach the college—gave the artists 
such a sustained applause that they repeated 
the C major concerto for woodwind and 
strings. This work seemed particularly fit- 
ting for the fine ensemble which is made up 
by players of considerable reputation as solo 
recitalists. 

A memorable performance of Schubert's 
popular Trout“ quintet for piano and 
strings was the highlight of Sunday after- 
noon's concert. 

The beauty of this plece, its lyricism and 
appealing gentleness received masterful 
treatment from Ruth Laredo, piano; Jaime 
Laredo, violin; Francis Tursi, viola; Made- 
line Foley, cello, and Julius Levine, bass. 

The concert opened with Haydn's Trio in 
G Major played by Rudolf Serkin, piano; 
David Soyer cello and Harold Jones, flute. 
Completing the first half of the program was 
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Haydn's E flat Major Quartet performed by 
Sylvia Rosenberg and Alexander Schneider, 
violins; Samuel Rhodes, viola and Lorin 
Bernsohn, cello. 

Distinguished veterans musicians who 
have visited Marlboro readily conceded that 
the freshness and manifestly inspired quality 
of these concerts are rarely equalled in con- 
ventional concert halls anywhere in the 
world. 

Visitors are also impressed by the relaxed 
atmosphere and human warmth that ir- 
radiates from the stage of the converted 
dining hall that serves as the college’s audi- 
torium, where famed artists such as 
Schneider or Laredo just as readily take an 
unobtrusive place in the orchestra as play 
a solo part. 

This emphasis on music making in a group 
rather than the worship of the solist has 
led Serkin to describe Marboro as a “Republic 
of Equals” where master artists and young 
musicians share the same rights. 

Foreign observers have often commented 
that this attitude also typifies the egalitarian 
nature of the New England community. And 
perhaps there lies one reason why Vermonters 
have taken such pride in their new musical 
settlers. 

Like the Experiment in International 
Living begun in Putney, the Marlboro Music 
School enjoys widespread backing from local 
communities from Bennington to Brattle- 
boro. Both efforts seem to have translated 
into action President Kennedy’s appeal for 
Americans to develop and apply basic princi- 
ples of democracy to demonstrate that our 
society is far from the feeble giant Khru- 
shehev would like the world to believe. 


Mr. Ray Christiansen Explains What 
Strikes Really Mean to Employers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 3, 1961 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to your attention and to 
the attention of our colleagues an inci- 
sive and thought-provoking article writ- 
ten by Mr. Ray Christiansen which re- 
cently appeared in the San Francisco 
Examiner entitled “What Strikes Really 
Mean to Employers.” 

Mr. Speaker, prior to my legislative 
service I served some 15 years negotiat- 
ing labor-management contracts. Dur- 
ing that period I came to understand 
well that as a general rule there was no 
victor as a result of a strike—neither 
labor, management nor the public, ex- 
cepting those occasions where employers 
were attempting to destroy a union or 
where there was a refusal to pay a liv- 
ing wage. In these situations there was 
no choice but to strike. I am personally 
familiar with the situations as delineated 
by Mr. Christiansen and on several oc, 
casions became aware of the lack o 
good faith bargaining on the part of 
management negotiators just in time tO 
prevent a strike. 

At this time, Mr. Speaker, I would 
commend this excellent commentary 
your reading list and am hopeful 
of our colleagues will find the opportunit¥ 
8 Mr. Christiansen's instructive 

cle: 
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War STRIKES REALLY MEAN TO EMPLOYERS 
(By Ray Christiansen) 

“Are they really going to strike?” 

Of course they are—if the employer wants 
4 strike, 

Few persons realize how often a strike can 
Serve a useful management purpose. (And 
they're so easy to get, too.) 

For one thing, a union walkout is a very 
cheap method of reducing surplus inven- 


It also may be used to squeeze out com- 
Petitors who are low on cash and high on 
Overhead. 

A strike is a handy way of busting a weak 
Union or weakening a strong one. 

And sometimes a strike is the only thing 
an employer can employ “to pound some 
sense into those knuckleheads.” 

SURE war 


All an employer has to do to make sure 
that he gets a strike is to insist on a wage 
cut. No union that negotiates pay cuts can 
Stay in business very long. 

The strike invitation is sometimes made by 
Offering a wage increase while insisting upon 
Contractual changes that would result in a 
decrease in take-home pay. 

You undoubtedly have read from time to 

that an employer was offering a 15 
dent an hour wage increase, and wondered 

the union could be so foolish as to turn 
it down. 

What you probably didn't know—and 

unions are rather slow in pointing 

Out such things—is that the employer's 

Package proposal might have produced a 

5 cent per hour pay cut. 

At the end of the three or four week 

e, you may have read that the union 

settled for 15 cents an hour—the identical 
um offered before the strike began. 


WRONG IMPRESSION 


If the union failed to tell you that the 
employer's strike-provoking clauses were 
ass ed out in the settlement, you may 
~ Ve received the impression that organized 

is led by a bunch of crackpots, 
pote matter of fact, there are some crack- 
2 among the American labor movement's 
ri million members, and some of them have 


nego ed 175 taking over local union 
rare A il 
strikes cases, employers have provoked 


Jectionable” elements from positions of 

night leadership—and you can debate all 

t whether this is a good thing or bad. 
ON ULTIMATUMS 


You may decide for 
yourself how long an 
ployer should engage in so-called “bar- 
“take with a mob that repeatedly issues 
H it or leave it” ultimatums. 
Derha nny Accept the ultimatum once, and 
When n. even twice, but there comes a day 
On ë decides he has had enough. 
that the other hand, we have had strikes 
e oo more nor less than a 
negotiations or a miscalcula- 
“one like a bad call in a poker game. 
the the right to make either the bet or 
ch call—and take the consequences—is 
a ed by many in both labor and man- 
Bement, You hear few unions or employers 
Dunding compulsory arbitration, 
tions g a recess in recent wage negotia- 
Palace . the second floor of the Sheraton- 
corri de e ee negotiators gathered in a 
O separa 
their next moves. TE 
the Perey reporter, covering the meeting for 
group time, asked a labor reporter which 
uyo Was the union delegation. 
©, men in the expensive suits, of 
But Wie the quick reply. 
Boing y do some unign officials insist on 
around without a necktie? 
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“Well,” a tleless unionist explained, “I 
haven't worn a tie since that beef on the 
eannery picket line. A girl grabbed my tie 
and hung on while three men clobbered me.” 

Guarded reports indicate that some smaller 
firms are causing trouble in various manage 
ment bargaining units. 

Complaints of big company domination 
have been coming in. 

FEAR SQUEEZE 


Several union officials report that they 
have been approached by small employers 
who fear that they may be squeezed out of 
business. 

They wanted to know whether they would 
receive better union treatment in or out of 
their employer association. 


Career and Retirement of Adm. Arleigh 
Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “Wisdom Life Gave 31-Knot 
Burke,” written by Bob Considine and 
bie in his column, dated July 28, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Wispom LIFE GAVE 31-Knot BURKE 

New Tonx.— That grand old salt, Arleigh 
Burke, retires as Chief of Naval Operations 
August 1, leaving behind a fabled career. 
“31-Knot Burke” won his name in 1943 while 
commanding Destroyer Squadron 23 in the 
Pacific—a post he reached only by a series 
of verbal depth charges he dropped in Wash- 
ington when, for a time, it appeared that he 
might serve out the war at the Naval Gun 


Factory. 

This Little Beavers” Squadron 4 took 
part in 22 separate engagements between No- 
vember 1943, when it covered the landings on 
Bougainville, until February 1944. During 
that stretch, Burke ordered his ships steamed 
at just below the boller-breaking point— 
hence the nickname. The squadron whacked 
out a Japanese cruiser, 9 destroyers, a 
submarine, 32 Zeroes and a small fleet of 
smaller ships. 

He moved on fo carriers, flew hosts of mis- 
sions while holding the rare rank of commo- 
dore, and survived the Kamikaze bombing 
of the carrier Enterprise and Bunker Hill 
during the Okinawa campaign. 

Burke was back in the war business during 
the Korean confilct, commanding Cruiser 
Division 5. He hangs up his hat after 37 
years, and a flock of medals and awards. 

They'll be quoting “Burkeisms” around the 
wardrooms for a long time to come. 

“Boredom comes from lack of work,” he 
wrote in open letter to an ensign. “Outline 
for yourself work to do each day. Make sure 
that you achieve something in your career 
each day. Never let a day go by when you 
don't do something good—not for yourself 
but for somebody else and, more importantly, 
for your Navy and your country.” 

In reference to his nickname: “I only know 
that the enemy has less chance of hitting 
you at 31 knots or better than he does at 


slower speeds.” 
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On punctuality: It's unforgivable to be 
early—inexcusable to be late.” 

And, “If anybody has a choice between 
choosing an organization and choosing peo- 
ple, they should choose people and the 
organization will take care of itself.” 

Lots of things money won't buy. Money 
won't buy the loyalty of a dog nor the love 
of a wife.” 

Asked where the Navy would be if Russia 
threw 300 ICBM’s at America, Burke 
scratched his jaw and said, At sea, I hope.“ 

A reporter asked him if there would ever 
be an ultimate weapon. 

“There's no such thing as an ultimate 
weapon, any more than there is an ultimate 
wife," Burke said. People have been search- 
ing for both for a long, long time. They 
always find they're not quite perfect.“ 

The Navy went atomic, and the Polaris 
system was perfected while Burke was at its 
helm. Burke dominated a big section of the 
world's biggest office trap, the Pentagon, but 
it never threw him. “There are a lot of 
poisoned wells in this desert,” he liked to say. 

Good fishing, sir. You truly earned your 
rest. 


Crime Wave in District of Columbia? 
Distortion by the Washington Post 
Exposed 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 13, 1961 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, for 
some time now I have thought there was 
a crime wave in the city of Washington, 
but last week I read in the Washington 
Post that, according to Federal Bureau 
of Investigation figures, the crime wave 
was just a figment of my imagination. 
Then that afternoon I read an article 
in the Evening Star which noted that 
crime was indeed on the rise in the city 
of Washington. Using the same FBI 
report and citing some of the figures for 
crime categories, the Star news story 
indicated there was a real crime problem 
here in the Nation's Capital. 

The Star, showing comparative figures 
for past years, noted that there had been 
a substantial increase in crime in the 
District in the categories of rape, rob- 
bery, burglary, murder, and auto theft. 
The crime situation here in the District 
of Columbia cannot be disguised. The 
Post has been complaining that other 
newspapers throughout the country were 
overplaying the crime situation in the 
Nation’s Capital. But their efforts to 
whitewash the situation stand starkly 
exposed by the Evening Star. 

I submit herewith an article by Gene 
Wortsman, Washington correspondent 
for the Birmingham Post-Herald, which 
shows how the Star and the Post played 
the same story: 

WASHINGTON PAPERS DIFFER ON CRIME IN THE 
DISTRICT 
(By Gene Wortsman, Post-Herald 
correspondent) 

Wasuincton, July 26—In Washington, it 
all depends on which newspaper you read 
when seeking information about crime in 
the Nation’s Capital. 
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The Federal Bureau of Investigation this 
week released its annual crime report in the 
United States. 

The Washington Post, the morning news- 
paper which recently complained that 
southern newspapers were overplaying 
Washington crime, told its readers that 
crime is worse in other cities than here. 

It was a different story in the Evening 
Star. 

Said the Post: 

“The Washington area last year had fewer 
crimes in proportion to population than did 
14 other major metropolitan areas.” 

Said the Star: 

“The overall 12.5-percent increase in crime 
in the District of Columbia, although less 
than the national average, was higher than 
the average for the 47 cities with over 
250,000 population. The crime increase in 
these cities, over the 1959 figures, was 10.5 
percent, the FBI said.” 


CALLED LOW 


On another point, the Post reported: 

“The crimes of robbery and rape increased 
here at a greater rate than in the Nation as 
a whole, but the incidence of both crimes 
here remained low in proportion to popula- 
tion and in comparison with other cities.” 

Said the Star: 

“Reports from the District indicated that 
the increse in the number of robberies and 
rapes was far above the national average, and 
the increases for other major categories kept 
pace with the national figures.” 

The Post bogged its story down by naming 
cities which exceeded Washington in inci- 
dences in the various crime categories. 

On the subject of robbery, the Post noted 
that the Washington metropolitan area, 
ranking 10th in size nationwide, ranked 7th 
in the number of robberies. It then said the 
area had fewer robberies than Cleveland. 
It did not mention the number of robberies 
nor the percentage increase here over last 
year. 

ROBBERY INCREASES 

The Star, on the same subject, said the 
largest crime increase in the District (not 
the metropolitan area which is larger) was 
robbery. 

“A total of 1072 were committed in the city 
in 1960 and 693 the preceding year.” The 
Star reported, “an increase of about 55 per- 
cent.“ 

On the subject of rape, the Post gave no 
numbers. It reported that Washington 
ranked lith nationwide and named a few 
cities which had more. 

The Star said “the number of forcible 
rapes (here) increased about 27 percent from 
87 in 1959 to 111 last year.” 

Nor could the reader tell from the Post's 
story the number of murders, burglaries and 
auto thefts occurring here in 1959 and 1960 
and the percentage difference in the 2 years. 

The Star cited those figures. 

Murders increased 6 percent from 74 in 
1959 to 81 in 1960; burglaries increased 18 
percent from 4,189 to 4,587, and auto thefts 
were up 9 percent from 1,958 to 2.003. 


Impacted School Area Discharge Petition 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 26, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, a dis- 
charge petition is at the clerk’s desk to 
discharge a bill providing for a 2-year 
extension of the impacted school area 
legislation. 
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Some 3,800 of the Nation's school dis- 
tricts depend on the extension of these 
statutes in order to finance the educa- 
tion of the Nation’s schoolchildren. 
With such extension, these 3,800 school 
districts will be thrown into varying de- 
grees of financial chaos. 

I respectfully suggest that any Mem- 
ber desiring to do something beneficial 
for American education may avail him- 
self of the opportunity to sign this dis- 
charge petition. It would be tragic, in- 
deed, if inaction by the membership of 
this body resulted in the tragic conse- 
quences that inevitably would flow from 
failure by Congress to provide the im- 
paction funds. 


Convention Address by President of 
Communications Workers of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STUART SYMINGTON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28,1961 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Kansas City, Mo., recently had the honor 
of being host to the 2,500 delegates and 
guests attending the 23d annual conven- 
tion of the Communications Workers of 
America. We of Missouri were pleased 
to have them meet in one of our great 
cities. 

On June 19, the president of that 
union, Hon. Joseph A. Beirne, delivered 
the keynote address, giving his views on 
matters of interest not only in the labor 
movement in America, but also on other 
subjects of interest and concern to all 
Americans. 

Believing that many of my colleagues, 
as well as Members of the other body 
and other readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp may be interested in Mr. Beirne’s 
views on these topics, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts from his address 
be printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

EXCERPTS From KEYNOTE ADDRESS BY PRESI- 
DENT JOSEPH A. BEIRNE AT THE 23D ANNUAL 
CONVENTION, COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS 
or America, AFL-CIO, Kansas Crry, Mo., 
JUNE 19, 1961 
Mr. Chairman, delegates, friends of the 

Communications Workers of America, it is 

always pleasant to come back to Kansas 

City, where in years past our union has 

written substantial chapters of its history of 

growth and progress. This is a city with a 

great tradition of liberalism, which is sym- 

bolized by that forward-looking, plain- 
speaking man from Independence—our 
friend, former President Harry S. Truman. 

He has a great love for the heritage of Amer- 

ican freedom, and a young man's feeling 

that our country must always seek to move 
ahead—to raise the standards of its average 
people. 

A year ago, when we met in St. Louis, our 
country and its Government were in a mess. 
The disastrous U-2 affair had caused em- 
barrassment and despair to the United 
States. It led to humiliating incidents for 
the President of the United States. 
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In the first few months of the New 
Frontier we have come a long, long way. 

I look back with pride to the fact that 
before the Democratic Party convention 
opened, the President of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America had spoken out to 
endorse the Senator from Massachusetts. 

In accordance with the mandate of this 
convention a year ago, our executive board 
studied the platforms of the two parties and 
the record of the presidential candidates. It 
was easy to determine which party and 
which candidate in the 1960 election would 
be best for the working people of this Na- 
tion, and for our country’s best welfare 
throughout the world. 

We endorsed, and we worked hard for, and 
we applaud the record of the President of 
the United States, the brilliant leader of 
this Nation, John F. Kennedy. 

In his few short months in the White 
House, President Kennedy was faced with a 
recession that caused hardship for millions 
of Americans. The expansionist efforts of 
the Soviet Union challenged him in Laos 
and other distant parts of the world. In 
Cuba, a tinhorn demagog named Castro 
could gloat over the sorry outcome of an 
ill-executed invasion of freedom fighters. 

But our reverses are not the important 
thing. What is decisive is a new spirit of 
confidence and determination. As a nation, 
we are moving back to the high road. The 
American people and their Government are 
casting off the sluggish cloak of apathy. And 
we shall move ahead surely, steadily, to make 
this country a better country. Legislative 
programs that for years were in the congres- 
sional pigeonhole are being liberated. t 

The minimum wage law has been improved 
for the first time since it was passed 23 years 
ago, coverage has been expanded, and work- 
ers in small telephone exchanges will now 
get long overdue benefits. We pushed for 
operators’ coverage for years. We are grati- 
fied that it has at last been written into the 
wage-hour law, 

Other bills are moving ahead. Aid to edu- 
cation, critically needed if our schools are 
to meet their responsibilities, has already 
passed the Senate. 

designed to provide medical care 
for the aged still get attacked by the con- 
servative doctors of the Americal Medical 
Association; but this time it is different— 
we have an administration that is pled 
to work for fair and adequate medical treat- 
ment for the Nation's growing number 
senior citizens. 

Housing programs, and plans to aid the 
depressed areas, and urgently needed opera“ 
tions to rescue America's big cities from 
blight and decay, are in the works. 

There's even a new look at the National 
Labor Relations Board. Antilabor decisions 
and precedents are toppling, one after the 
other, as a result of the breath of fresh al 
that has penetrated into the Labor 
under the New Frontier. 

As trade unionists, and even more im 
portant, as citizens, we can rejoice together 
that the new, young leadership provided bY 
the Kennedy administration is wholeheart- 
edly striving to serve the best interests 
our Nation and of the entire free world. 

But we do have a challenge. You and I 
Our union, the CWA. Our labor movement. 
the AFL-CIO. Our economic society and our 
Government. 

And that challenge, as I see it, amounts 
simply to this. 

We have won a major battle against in“ 
ertia, and fear, and the cult of do-nothing- 

Today, in America, we have the challeng- 
ing opportunity to do something—some 


union and our labor movement so that 5 
can take maximum avantage of the oppo 
tunities to perform good work. 
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For instance, let's talk for a moment about 
the challenges created by automation and 
the new technology. The communications 
industry stands in the vanguard of utilizing 
new devices and new systems for the public 
Service. 

You know, as I know, that the Bell System 
is doing advanced work on satellites which 
Will handle microwave communications. 
Coast to const telephone calls have been 
routed not over land lines but through radio 
Signals—signals thrown into space and 
bounced off the Echo I satellite traveling 
Way up there. 

The Bell System, indeed, wants to put its 
Own satellite into space, to bounce back not 
only voice communication and television and 
the Lord only knows what else. 

is one phase of communications 

Progress, As citizens, we believe in it. We 

Would not oppose it if we could * * any 

more than we would want to go back from 

today’s telephone service and system to the 
d which existed 25 or 50 years ago. 

The role of a forward-looking union is not 
to hark back to the good old days Which 
Often weren't so good, anyway. 

Our job is to move ahead with the tech- 
— developments of this exciting 20th 


Our challenge is to make certain that we 
the benefits to which our work and our 
ence contributes so much. 

As citizens and voters, we have a respon- 

sibility to help establish a fair climate for 
omie growth. 
u trade unionists, we have a responsibil- 
ty to demand that the solutions to the 
in ployment dilemma be worked out with us, 
terms that make sense, Let's make it 
te clear: We want to share progress, not 
IOU Program is to improve the standard of 
ving, here and throughout the world. We 
= every man, woman, and child to have 
benefits and opportunities that come 

Tom a prosperous economy. 

We want to use and enjoy most fully the 
ne inventions and processes that our scien- 
W : er and our industries develop. 
pean an economy that works for all the 

ple. 

Gorctunately. in this administration we have 
ernment officials who recognize that au- 
tun tion and new technology must serve all 
union cle. And we are proud that our 
ie n is among the half-dozen represented, 
80 & technical level, in a special automation 
Aner ttee established by Secretary of Labor 

ur J. Goldberg, 
and Secretary of Labor is a man of wisdom 
Under "TY good friend of this union. He 
toma nas that the problem posed by au- 
? a Mor ls how to achieve full technologi- 
Mciency, without significant and lasting 

Ployment. 

the President and like us, Arthur 
to berg wants to put automation to work 
omy. If ole, to build the national econ- 
Growth we can grow, we can create jobs. 
have in is the answer, and growth we must 

Then this Nation of ours. 

What © is no easy road to economic growth. 
road tre do know Is this: we won't find the 
Unless Tull production and full employment 

Tha We look for that road. 
hau Be one more reason why, over the long 
harg ur union and other unions must think 
Dorana creatively, so that we can develop 
Balning face legislation and collective bar- 
ot the ieee make sense in the America 


and i, Stance, the AFL-CIO has endorsed 
Year working fora bold million-dollar-a- 
tionaf ram for giving solld labor educa- 
Unionists. to Latin. American trade 


x This 
Work 


Program is an outgrowth of the pio- 
ri Work done by the Communications 
with a few Latin American union 
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people at our educational center at Front 
Royal, Va. Now a group of unions, founda- 
tions, and private citizens will seek funds to 
train a much larger group—up to 150 a year. 

CWA, which has close fraternal ties with 
many unions in Latin America, will give this 
new educational project its special support 
and attention. 

Back in 1955, we joined the Postal Tele- 
graph & Telephone International, an organ- 
ization of 1,800,000 communications workers 
in 55 countries of the free world. That affi- 
liation was a step forward for us, and I think 
it was a major turning point for PTTI. Our 
ideas about international affairs left the the- 
oretical stage and became practical methods 
for helping workers in other nations build 
democratic unions. 

Let me tell you one story about how CWA 
and its members do practical work in this 
field. A while back, thanks to the suggestion 
of Vice President Hackney and District Di- 
rector Knecht, a plan was evolved in District 
9 to do a constructive job in the field of good 
neighbor relations. Each local in the dis- 
trict contributed only $2 a month; but look 
at what those $2 accomplish each month. 

Those small, regular contributions from 
the locals of district No. 9, permit a man 
in Ecuador, in South America, a man named 
Pepe Larko, to work as a fulltime or- 
ganizer for his communications union there. 
Throughout Ecuador, Pepe Larko is always 
on the move, building his union, carrying 
the important message of economic develop- 
ment in that underdeveloped country. 
Thanks to district No. 9 and Pepe Larko, 
better conditions are at hand for the workers 
of Ecuador, and democracy is a little 
stronger. 

In this country of ours, a union today 
cannot be concerned just with pay scales 
and vacations and privileges and benefits. 
It must think big. CWA is not a juke 
box, which takes your dime and plays a pretty 
little tune. Ours is an organization of 
thoughtful patriots of the United States and 
Canada. 

We in the Communications Workers of 
America are a devoted group of hard-working 
people, who use our heads and our hands to 
service a great communications network. 

We are passionately devoted to democracy’s 
cause. We know the glories of liberty, be- 
cause, In the words of the late Elmer Davis, 
“we were born free.” 

We in CWA have always shown our willing- 
ness to fight freedom’s battles. We do not 
question whether we should fight the good 
fight for humanity; our quesiton is how we 
can carry on our responsibilities most ef- 
fectively, and we do this for the sake of 
our families, our community, our Nation, and 
the entire world. 

And I hope to God we will be ever thus. 


What Can You Do? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, the re- 
marks of Senator THurmonp, of South 
Carolina, proposing a program of indi- 
vidual responsibility in combating the 
alarming centralization of power in the 
Federal Government, were incorporated 
in an editorial published in the Hamp- 
ton (NH.) Union, Thursday, July 13. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial in the newspaper, Edward S. Sea- 
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vey, Jr., editor, be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat Can You Do? 


Disillusionment with the trend toward 
centralization of power in Washington is 
becoming widespread. People are increas- 
ingly alarmed at the control and regulation 
by our Federal Government of more and 
more aspects of their everyday lives and ac- 
tivities. 

An often asked question today is, “What 
can I, as an individual, do to stop the growth 
of power in Washington and the growing in- 
roads on my freedom?” 

Senator Srrom TuHurMoND, Democrat, 
South Carolina, only recently offered some 
pretty sound advice on the subject. of ac- 
quiring the “do it yourself” habit, pointing 
out in Human Events that “there are almost 
180 million people in the United States and 
when considered from the standpoint of the 
impact which one individual could have on 
national policy, a lone person, or even a 
small group, appears powerless, The corner- 
stone of our Republic is local self-govern- 
ment; but how is an individual to preserve 
it against the awesome power already 
amassed in the Nation's Capital? 

“The best way to protect local self-gov- 
ernment is to exercise it. If you have a 
problem, first try to solve it yourself as an 
individual; and if that isn't possible, seek 
a solution through cooperative effort of in- 
dividuals, without bringing any level of gov- 
ernment into the picture. If government 
action is essential, turn first to the lowest 
level of government—town, city, or county. 
Only as a last resort should solutions be 
sought through the agency of the State, and 
above all, don’t drop your problem in the 
lap of the National Government, unless your 
problem falls clearly within one of the spe- 
cifically delegated powers in the Constitu- 
tion. 

“Long ago, in a day of a much wiser and 
more judicial Supreme Court, a decision, 
Wickard V. Filburn (1942), included this 
practical observation: ‘It is hardly a lack 
of due process for Government to regulate 
that which it subsidizes, The moral is that 
if you get money from Washington, you get 
control along with it. 

“The power concentrated in the National 
Government didn't just happen. It piled up 
there as a result of the money poured out 
on demand of many, many people, who found 
it an easier way than solving their own 
problems. Also, pressure groups find it 
easier to push 1 button in W. 
rather than 50 in the States. The same de- 
mand continues today, still in the name 
of the people, if not actually by them. 

“For example, the US. conference of 
mayors met in Washintgon last month. The 
news article reporting the meeting was en- 
titled ‘Mayors Ask Broad Federal Aid.” The 
report stated the mayors, with only two 
voices raised in dissent, ‘urged more Fed- 
eral help from the whole spectrum of urban 
concerns, including juvenile delinquency.’ 
Among other things, they endorsed the 
creation of a new Executive Department for 
Urban Affairs. 

“Such action by mayors is an admission 
that cities, the unit of government most 
local in character, cannot or will not meet 
and solve their own problems and provide 
their own services. How can we expect local 
self-government to survive if the chief execu- 
tives of the most local governments loudly 
proclaim the insufficiency of local self-gov- 
ernment? 

“The reinstitution and reinvigoration of 
local self-government should begin at home. 
Because our Nation is constituted as a re- 
public, the individual can do something 
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about the shift of power to Washington by 
working in his own community. There he 
has friends and neighbors whom he can 
alert and enlist for support. An individual 
can demand that city problems be solved 
by the city. 

“Nothing is gained by money flowing back 
from Washington, for before it flows back, 
more of it must flow up to Washington 
from the local communities. Much is lost, 
however, from money flowing back from 
Washington, for the power to control flows 
up to Washington with the money but never 
returns. 

“If you are one of those disturbed by the 
amount of power which the National Gov- 
ernment exercises over your life and con- 
duct, you can halt the trend by joining in 
the move to ‘do it yourself“ And while 
you're at it, make sure your local elected 
officials—town, county, and State—abide by 
the same rule and don't turn to Washing- 
ton, hand outstretched, palm upward. 


The Free-Choice Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 28,1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, at a 
time when the principle of self-determi- 
nation is being championed by the newer 
nations and exploited by the Soviet 
Union, it will be interesting to note the 
worldwide reaction to this country's 
proposal of self-determination for the 
people of Germany. 

If called upon to take a stand, will the 
new countries of Africa and Asia re- 
main true to this principle as it affects 
Germany or employ the double standard? 
Can the Soviet Union be moved into liv- 
ing up to her wartime commitments or 
will her usual duplicity again prevail? 

These questions and others are dis- 
cussed by Author Kathleen Teltsch in an 
excellent article entitled The Free- 
Choice Issue,“ which appeared in yes- 
terday's edition of the New York Times. 
I ask unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FREE-CHOICEĘE ISSUE: AFRO-ASIAN$ 
CHAMPIONED THE CoONcEPtT—WiL THEY 
BACK It on GERMANY? 

(By Kathleen Teltsch) 

The Asian and African countries, in their 
devotion to nationalism have compelled the 
great powers, to accept the principle of self- 
determination. Now, the West proposes that 
the same concept be applied to Germany to 
counter the Soviet threat on Berlin. 

It might be supposed that the new coun- 
tries would sympathize and support such a 
move; but there is no certainty that this will 
be the case. 

For them the principle of the free choice 
championed by President Wilson is mean- 
ingful when applied to the small and weak 
or the dominated. It is right for Angola, for 
Algeria and for the remaining French and 
British holdings. 

But it seems that the new countries are 
not so certain about its applicability in the 
case of a mighty and prosperous European 
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power. They deny that this implies a dou- 
ble standard. But they feel that the doctrine 
of self-determination is relevant to colonial 
territories. 

Moreover, self-determination—like jus- 
tice—and right—has many meanings, de- 
pending on the political position of the 
interpreter. 

To the Communist bloc, it, of course, 
means the former colonial powers must di- 
vest themselves of all that remains of their 
once great oversea empires. 

Premier Khrushchev was able to exploit 
this popular notion in the United States last 
fall by drumming for immediate indepen- 
dence for everyone—ready or not. 

THE CONGO EXAMPLE 


The Soviet proposition was patently un- 
workable and potentially dangerous in the 
eyes of Western nations aware that unpre- 
pared States stand to repeat the experience 
of the Belgian Congo. 

Although the United Nations General As- 
sembly refused to adopt Mr. Khrushchev's 
declaration on colonialism, it did approve 
an Asian-African version for immediate 
steps toward independence. And this has 
provided new fuel. 

In recent years, the United States has 
found occasion to make the principle a major 
issue of foreign policy. One grand effort was 
during the 1952 election when General Eisen- 
hower pledged that the Republicans would 
work for the peaceful liberation of captive 
peoples living under Soviet domination and 
assist them in their rights to self-determina- 
tion. 

More recently the suppression of Tibet's 
autonomy and way of life by the Chinese 
Communists raised the issue anew. 

If the newer African nations have dis- 
played one consistent sentiment it is their 
wish to keep away from the basic conflict 
of East and West. This has been seen in 
their reluctance to participate in the debates 
in the Assembly on what they regard as 
cold war items. 

On the other hand they are happy to have 
big-power support for issues they hold im- 
portant, colonialism in particular. 

The Soviet Union without a colonial his- 
tory in Africa has been able to make the 
most of this situation. On occasion, the 
United States also has taken a position popu- 
lar with the Africans, as on Angola when 
it split with its NATO allies and also urged 
acceleration of the Portuguese colony toward 
self-government, 

BASIC PRINCIPLE 

The records of the Assembly alone show 
numberless occasions on which mention has 
been made of this principle or of its promi- 
nent position as the first article of the 
charter, 

It would appear that, among the newer 
nations, there is a strong and sincere dedi- 
cation to the principle. But equally strong 
or stronger is the newer nation’s determi- 
nation to avoid involvement in the cold war, 
and the Soviet-Western crisis on Berlin is 
just that. 

However, the possibility is not ruled out 
that these nations, so chary about involve- 
ment in the present issue, might be moved 
themselves to bring the issue to the United 
Nations if they felt there was imminent 
danger of hostilities and their own security 
was threatened. They might act if the pres- 
ent crisis reached what one Western observer 
in the United Nations calls the flash stage. 

LAYING THE GROUND 


At present there is no indication at what 
point the United States sees the issue com- 
ing to the United Nations. But the ground 
already has been laid in the firm position 
taken in the US. note last Monday to the 
Soviet Union, 

“There will be no real solution of the Ger- 
man problem, nor any real tranquillity in 
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central Europe, until the German people are 
reunified in peace and freedom on the basis 
of the universally recognized principle of 
self-determination.” 

It can be expected that the United States 
would be prepared to build its case on this 
key issue of self-determination. The argu- 
ment would be that the Soviet Union pro- 
tesses to be the champion of self-determina- 
tion for Asians, Africans and Latin Ameri- 
cans, but is unwilling to live up to its war- 
time commitments to let the peoples of 
Eastern Europe make their own choice by 
freely held elections. 


REMINDER ON GERMANY 


There are other supporting arguments, In- 
cluding the compelling one of the outpour- 
ing of refugees from East Germany at the 
rate of 1,000 each day. 

Nonetheless, there is a feeling that it will 
not be simple to convince and get the sup- 
port of the countries outside of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization group. 

The newer nations in particular have not 
been out in this political world long enough 
to give indication of how they will react 
to an issue as complex as the one now 
raised. 

It has been suggested by some that, should 
the issue be aired in the United Nations, 
it would serve as a test of the political ma- 
turity of the newcomers to make judgments. 
But there are few who have sufficient de- 
tachment to be able to look on this as a po- 
litical exercise, rather than as the danger- 
ously explosive issue that it is. 


New Council Formed To Promote 
Tourism in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28,1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, during 
vacation time, millions of Americans Win 
be packing up to get away from it all; 
to travel and see new and old faces 
places; to enjoy recreational, educa 
tional, cultural, and other activities; 
experience a renewal in body, mind, and 
spirit. 

Earlier I extended a warm, friendly 
invitation to Senators and their con- 
stituents to visit Wisconsin. 

Truly a land of milk and honey, Wis- 
consin offers warmly human hospital- 
ity; great scenic beauty in natural lands 
of serene, beautiful forests, murmuring 
streams, and mirror lakes; unlimited oP” 
portunity for indoor and outdoor recrea- 
tional, educational, and cultural activi- 
ties; the handclasp of friendship from 4 
great people. 

Across Badgerland, also, visitors will 
find good accommodations in our ho 
and motels and wonderful food in our 
restaurants. 

Recently a new organization on Wis- 
consin Travel and Tourism has 
formed to advance a tourist and recrea- 
tion program. 

Reflecting also the enterprising spirit 
of our citizens, I ask unanimous conse? 
to have an article from the Wisco! 
Restaurateur printed in the Appen 
of the RECORD. 


1961 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wisconsin Restaurateur, 
July 1961] 
New Councu. FORMED To PROMOTE Tourism 


A new organization, the On Wisconsin 
Travel and Tourist Council, has been formed 
for the purpose of advancing the tourist and 
recreation business of Wisconsin, 

Two meetings have been held, the first in 
Milwaukee and the second in Madison. The 
latter was attended by Frank Hausheer, ex- 
ecutive director of the Wisconsin Chamber 
ot Commerce, who discussed the interest of 
the State chamber in promoting tourism in 
Wisconsin. It was also announced that the 
chamber would take active membership in 
the council along with official representa- 
tives of statewide nonprofit associations who 
are yet to be solicited for membership. 

E. A. Conforti, executive secretary of the 

isconsin Restaurant Association, discussed 
Purposes of the new organization and said 
the council should “serve as a spark plug in 
Betting ali people and all business pulling 
jogether and in the same direction.” He 

elt the council should provide imagination, 
Promotional ideas, and new plans for getting 
industries to advertise Wisconsin in their 
Publicity and advertising programs. 

Further aims of the council are to “sup- 

Port the efforts of all existing private or- 
tions and public agencies to promote 
urism and recreation, and to create a Wis- 
pasin Image concerning the unique advan- 
“ges of our State as a place to live, relax, 
and travel.“ 
J and directors of the council are: 
&ck Olson, Wisconsin State Chamber of 
erce, president; Conforti, vice presi- 
dent; and L. G. Monthey, University of Wis- 
, Secretary-treasurer. They will hold 
race until the first annual meeting in the 
all of 1961. 
haas directors attending were: John Ger- 
Secretary, Wisconsin Motel Association; 
Robert Griffith, secretary, Resort Association 
Wisconsin; August Hundt, Automobile 
ation of America; Ervin Schmidt, Re- 
ain: Gasoline Dealers Association of Wiscon- 
and Pat Wilsie, Wisconsin State Hotel 
Association, 
r Also at the meeting were H. L, Ashworth, 
Clacttive secretary, Wisconsin Hotel Asso- 
tion; Dorothy Geiser, Arthur Towel & 
and Sam Sherman, Pabst Brewing Co. 


Results Disprove the Boasts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


In OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


COTTON. Mr. President, a free 
rise system based on private in- 
the and individual initiative, has been 
The nerstone of American success. 
mouth following editorial in the Ports- 
13, b N. H.) Herald of Thursday, July 
» briefly and clearly states that where 
Competitive system is allowed to 
+ economies are booming in the 
r East. 
wane Success of private industry- in 
trastey hutland. and Hong Kong is con- 
econo in the editorial to the sluggish 
Se of nations bogged down in 


controls at and socialist government 


ere 
d Tp 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial, printed in the newspaper pub- 
lished by Justin D. Hartford, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESULTS DISPROVE THE BOASTS 


Nikita Khrushchev, who does not put one 
in mind of a shrinking violet even at his 
quietest, has done more bragging than usual 
of late. He has had much to say about 
Soviet production, and about the general 
virtues of communism as a system for get- 
ting ahead in the world. 

Such braggadocio, coupled with the spate 
of propaganda continually issuing from Mos- 
cow and Peiping, doubtless tends to wear 
down the uncommitted listener. But a check 
of actual results would cause neutrals to 
wonder about Khrushchey's claims for so- 
cialism’s superiority in the development of 
national economies. 

An observer trained in the economics of 
national growth recently returned from an 
extensive tour of east and south Asia. The 
contrast he saw in progress by those coun- 
tries which had chosen the way of free en- 
terprise, as opposed to those bogged down 
in government planning and state owner- 
ship, was a revelation. 

Japan, Thailand, and Hong Kong are in 
the midst of business booms which produce 
an abundance of goods for their own popu- 
lations, with enough left over for a profitable 
foreign trade. India, Burma, and Indonesla, 
states trying socialism, are bogged down in 
economies directed through centralized gov- 
ernment control. Japan is an exceptionally 
brilliant example of what private industry 
can do when freed from the fetters of war- 
time political domination. Japanese cities 
are the bright spots of the Orient, their liv- 
ing standards unmatched anywhere in the 
Far East. 

These concrete examples of the superiority 
of a fundamental Western liberal idea can- 
not be hidden by bombast extolling the par- 
tial, meager successes in Russia and Red 
China. A plethora of Communist theory and 
promises is no match at all for a booming 
tree enterprise economy which really delivers 
the goods. 


Clarification of Draft and Reserve Plans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr, SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a stimu- 
lating editorial entitled “Clarify Draft 
and Reserve Plans,“ published in the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of July 28, 1961, 
on the subject of clarification of the 
draft reserve plans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: r 

CLARIFY DRAFT AND RESERVE PLANS 

One of the first—and most humane—steps 
that must be taken in the process of 
strengthening America's Armed Forces is a 
clarification of every young man's draft or 
Reserve status. 

President Kennedy and Secretary of De- 
tense McNamara have asked authority to put 
up to 250,000 more men into full-time serv- 
ice, which, under the circumstances, cer- 
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tainly does not seem an overwhelming 
request. But they have not spelled out yet 
which 250,000 they mean—draftees? (The 
draft quotas will top 20,000 monthly in 
September, meaning an increase all around— 
in Pennsylvania alone it will jump from 
around 500 to 1,400 or more.) Ready Re- 
serve? (These include men in the first 2 
years after their regular 2-year hitch, but 
how many has not been stated.) National 
Guard or Reserve organizations? (The only 
word so far is “not yet. 

Understandably, these matters take some 
time to iron out. Recruiting of volunteers 
which apparently has taken a big jump since 
the President's speech—must also be counted 
in before any final decisions. 

Nevertheless, in every home in the Nation 
in which there is a young man between 18 
and 23, the question of the hour is whether 
he will be one of those called. Draft officials 
already have stated that they will be as 
considerate as possible and that it is un- 
likely that any college careers will be inter- 
rupted—right away. That, probably, is as 
much as they are able to say with any surety 
so far. 

But we hope that some order will evolve 
rapidly from the present near-chaos so that 
young bridegrooms, for instance, will know 
with a fair degree of certainty how long they 
May expect to have to establish their new 
homes; or young men just starting in busi- 
ness may be able to figure out which of 
several possible next steps would be best. 

It hardly needs mentioning, perhaps, that 
the fathers and mothers of potential service- 
men are on tenterhooks, too, and deserve not 
only sympathy in their uncertainty but as 
much factual information as possible. 

We realize, as America goes into this new 
“in between“ phase, that the whole country 
is entering upon a new sort of experience, 
far from the most enjoyable, and that honest 
mistakes and bafflements are to be expected. 
However, in view of the fashion in which 
the Defense Secretary has taken hold in his 
new position, we think it not unreasonable 
to expect prompt response in laying out clear 
lines of action to take on expectable prob- 
abilities. 

This situation is not so easily defined, or 
separated into black and white, as the situa- 
tion of 1916 or 1939. There is no actual war 
of major physical dimensions in process. 
With intelligence, hard work and even a 
minimal amount of accommodation, there 
may never be. But we have to be ready. 

So the administration and the Defense 
Department find themselves in a situation 
which is not exactly comparable to others 
which have gone before; possibly they are 
not sure that such precedents as we have 
are altogether applicable. 

But with the lives and fortunes of so many 
young people intimately bound up with 
“what happens next,“ we think it is not too 
much to ask of our military leaders to define 
as precisely and promptly as they can just 
what and whom they want. 

When America knows what must be done, 
it has never failed to do it. 


Just Who's Distorting What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GORDON H. SCHERER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 26, 1961 
Mr. SCHERER. Mr. Speaker, the film 


taken by newsreel cameras of the riots 
against the House Committee on Un- 
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American Activities in San Francisco 
last year entitled “Operation Abolition” 
has, as we all know, seriously hurt the 
Communists and their friends in this 
' country. When it set back their time- 
table for abolition of the House Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities, it, there- 
fore, became necessary to attempt to dis- 
credit this film. 

Mr. M. Stanton Evans, in an excellent 
article published in National Review, 
unmasks this attempt to discredit the 
film. 

The article, Mr. Speaker, follows: 

Just WHo's DISTORTING WHAT? 
(By M. Stanton Evans) 


During the past 6 months, the battle over 
America’s Internal security program has 
found its sharpest focus since the passing of 
Senator Joe McCarthy. Since the fall of 
1960, the emotional energies of liberals and 
determined anti-Communists alike have been 
poured into a bitter controversy over a docu- 
mentary film entitled “Operation Abolition.” 

Operation Abolition portrays a student 
demonstration against the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in San Francisco, 
last May 12, 13, and 14. It shows student 
protests outside San Francisco's City Hall; 
disruptive tactices by identified Commu- 
nists in the hearing room and, finally, a 
serlo-comic tableau in which city police re- 
move demonstrating students from the 
premises, spraying them with fire hoses and 
sliding them down a long marble stairway. 

The film, an official HUAC document, de- 
scribes the demonstration as Communist- 
inspired, intermittently singling out one or 
another of the dramatis personae as a pro- 
fessional Communist agitator. It sums up 
the episode as a frightening example of how 
guileless students can be manipulated by 
the Communist Party. 

Operation Abolition has become an unex- 
pected bestsellers. An estimated 700 copies 
of it are in circulation around the country, 
and a grand total of 15 million people are 
believed to have seen it. By and large, view- 
ers react strongly to what they see; most 
find the film a startling presentation of what 
can happen in America under Communist 
auspices. 

The net effect is to alert the viewer to the 
dangers of internal communism, to demon- 
strate that the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities is doing a needed and 
often difficult job, and that enemies of the 
committee are sometimes less than cour- 
teous in thelr opposition to it. 

Such conclusions are distasteful to various 
elements on the left, which have long main- 
tained as articles of faith that there is no 
danger from internal communism; that the 
House committee Is therefore a needless and 
even harmful appendage of Government; and 
that its opponents are sensitive idealists 
concerned with the amenities of “the open 
society." The liberal community has thus 
rushed forward in an angry counterattack. 
The film, they charge, is a composite of dis- 
tortions, grossly misrepresenting what hap- 
pened in San Francisco. 

Some of the most vehement charges 
against Operation Abolition” have been 
leveled by the Washington Post—couched in 
terms like “propaganda movie,” “menda- 
clously distorted,” “forgery by film,” “warps 
the truth,” “falsification of facts,” “curious 
little film fraud,” “elaborately distorted.” 
Stating the two principal complaints against 
the film, the Post says: 

“The film warps the truth in two impor- 
tant respects. First, it suggests as its main 
thesis that the demonstrations were Com- 
munist-inspired and Communist-led. Dili- 
gent inquiry has led us to a conviction that 
this charge is wholly unjustified. It cannot 
be asserted, of course, that no Communists 
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took. part in the demonstrations. But the 
main body of students who picketed the 
committee hearings in protest were inspired 
only by their own valid and thoroughly 
creditable indignation at the committee's 
conduct; and they were led by fellow stu- 
dents loyal to American ideals and acting in 
accordance with that loyalty. 

“Second, the film attempts to represent 
the rioting which followed the student pro- 
test as resulting entirely from student vio- 
lence and disorder. In point of fact, the 
San Francisco police acted with altogether 
needless brutality, turning fire hoses on 
students whose protests were not flagrantly 
unruly.” 

To test the validity of such criticisms, 
we must reconstruct the events of May 12- 
14, concentrating on three principal ques- 
tions: (a) Do authorities on the scene attest 

accuracy of the film? (b) Is there cor- 
roborating evidence for the charges of Com- 
munist manipulation and student. violence? 
(c) What are the facts about particular dis- 
tortions charged to the film? 
EYEWITNESS REPORTS 


A. On the general question of the film’s 
accuracy, numerous eyewitnesses have af- 
firmed that “Operation Abolition” is a faith- 
Tul portrayal of the student demonstrations. 
Mayor George Christopher of San Francisco 
says: The pictures, I believe, speak for them- 
selves: They are true. They are authentic. 
They tell the real story and, of course, at 
the same time, they are most unfortunate, 
to say the least.” 

Enemies of the film have attempted to im- 
peach Christopher's testimony by arguing 
that he was absent during the critical phase 
of the demonstrations which brought the 
violence. Christopher has replied to this 
charge with the following telegram: “May- 
or's office is directly across the hall from 
meeting room of committee. For 2 days I 
witnessed all proceedings. There was gen- 
eral disorder, booing, loud shouting, chant- 
ing, and derision of committee, obstructing 
their processes. I was absent only 1½ hours 
during second day at lunchtime but wit- 
nessed every other phase and can attest to 
veracity of film. Police had every reason to 
evict rioters long before they resorted to this 
action. Sympathizers who were never pres- 
ent endeavor now to find my short absence 
as disqualifying me for adequate appraisal. 
This is in line with usual tactics.” 

Reporter Dave Hope of the Oakland Trib- 
une, who was on hand during the demon- 
strations and the violent interlude of the sec- 
ond day, says: “From the audience reaction, 
I would say it [Operation Abolition] is ex- 
tremely effective and that is why extraor- 
dinary effort is made to discredit it. For 
those who took part in the riot and their 
apologists, the film is just too accurate, too 
revealing. That's why it is so bitterly 
attacked.” 


MR. HOOVER'S STATEMENT 


B. Our second level of inquiry concerns 
the two broad charges—that the film falsely 
claims Communist inspiration and direction, 
and falsely represents the students as the 
instigators of violence, 

For proof of Communist influence, the in- 
quiring citizen must turn to those whose job 
it is to collect information against Com- 
munist activities, and to identify Commu- 
nist enterprises when they transpire. Un- 
questionably, America's leading authority 
on such matters is J. Edgar Hoover, Direc- 
tor of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Here is what Hoover says about the demon- 
strations: 


“It is vitally important to set the record 
straight on the extent to which the Commu- 
nists were responsible for the disgraceful and 
riotous conditions which prevailed during 
the HCUA hearings. It is vitally important 
that not only the students involved in that 
incident, but also students throughout the 
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Nation whom Communists hope to exploit in 
similar situations, recognize the Communist 
tactics which resulted in what experienced 
west coast observers familiar with Commu- 
nist strategy and tactics have termed the 
most successful Communist coup to occur 
in the San Francisco area in 25 years.” 

When the committee announced its hear- 
ings in the San Francisco area, Hoover says. 
“It was mandatory for Communists to do! 
everything possible to disrupt the hearings 
as part of the overall aim to destroy the 
HCUA. The first objective of the Party was 
to fill the scene of the hearings with demon- 
strators. The second was to incite them to 
action through the use of mob psychology.” 

Hoover goes on to explain the organiza- 
tional effort in San Francisco and on nearby 
college campuses of such known Commu- 
nists as Archie Brown, Mickey Lima, Roscoe 
Proctor, Merle Brodsky, Douglas Wachter and 
others—the last-named a student at the 
University of California, who was an official 
delegate to the 1959 convention of the Com- 
munist, Party. 

When the demonstrators had been mobil- 
ized, to Hoover’s summary, the 
Communists moved into the second phase 
of their campaign—inciting the students in- 
to defiance of the law and the subsequent 
eruption of violence. 

Hoover's statement is supported by the 
local authorities in San Francisco, including 
Mayor Christopher. “Known Communists, 
Christopher says, “and I repeat this em- 
phatically, known Communists were in the 
lead of this demonstration.“ Matthew Car- 
berry, Sheriff of San Francisco County, told 
this reporter: “The people stirring thes? 
students up, and bringing them to an emo- 
tional pitch, were well-known Communists 
in the San Francisco area.” Police Inspector 
Michael Maguire testified that he had seen 
agitational activities among the students, 
Archie Brown and Merle Brodsky, two of 
Communist functionaries called to testif¥ 
before the committee. 

Thus every relevant authority supports the 
film's assertion that the riots, notwi 1 
ing the Washington Post's “diligent inquiry: 
were indeed “Communist-inspired and Com- 
munist-led.” 

What of the second half of the contro 
versy—as to whether the students provoked 
the violence, or whether the police 
guilty of “unn brutality"? 
point is somewhat more difficult to estab- 
lish than that of Communist influence, 
it involves reconstruction of a confused ep!” 
sode which no single observer could 
in its entirety, and which was not captured 
by the newsreel photographers. a 

The film says violence erupted when a stt 
dent Jumped over a police barricade an 
struck an officer with his own night stick 
Its critics make much of the fact that 
episode does not actually appear in the fim- 
neglecting to mention that the film's stale 
ment is taken almost verbatim from Hoover 
report. Hoover says: 

“One of the demonstrators provided the 
spark that touched off the fame of violence 
Leaping a barricade that had been erect 
he grabbed an officer's night stick and vegan 
beating the officer over the head. The — 
surged forward as if to storm the doors, ‘ost 
a police Inspector ordered the fireD' 
turned on.“ $ 

The film's narration is a faithful para 
phrase of these words: “One student Lah 
vides the spark that touches off the viole? 
when he leaps over a barricagle, grabs Ree 
lice officer's night stick, and begins bes 
the officer over the head. As the mob sure 
forward to storm the doors, a police inspee 
orders that the firchoses be turned on- t 

It is of course possible, if not likely. it 
Hoover's report is itself mistaken. But . 
is noteworthy that contemporary news 
per reports contain the same story- 
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San Francisco News-Call Bulletin for May 
14, 1960, reported: 

“Judges in upstairs courtrooms were com- 
Plaining the racket was interfering with due 
Processes of law. Patrolman Ralph 
Schaumleffel, 33, standing guard, was 
trampled underfoot as a stampede to the 

room began. One of the mob * * * 
Wrested the policeman’s billy club from his 
d and walloped him on the head. An- 
kicked him in the groin.” 
the San Francisco Examiner for the 
Same date had this account: 

‘The riot apparently was triggered shortly 

ore 1:30 p.m. when the mob rushed the 
door of the supervisor's chambers. When 
— the seats in the chambers were filled, 

trolman Ralph Schaumeleffel, on duty at 
the door, closed it, informing the crowd 
Sirah were no more seats. The mob then 
a bed over the barricades and stormed the 

Cor, knocking Schaumleffel down.“ 

1 Hope of the Oakland Tribune says: 
didn't hear any orders, but I did hear the 
Police ask, even beg, the students to be 
2 and to leave the city hall. All through 
© morning the police were polite and 

t us. Even when the mob’s mood 
Benet ugly after the noon recess, and the 
des were brought out, the students were 
10 repeatedly for a period of at least 
That uten before the water was turned on. 
t didn't happen until one student 


Srabbed an officer's night stick and slugged 


with it.“ 


DIVERSIONARY TACTICS 
4 it becomes apparent that, not only 
ine the film’s account conform to the best 
port mntlon avallable— namely, Hoover's re- 
scen, and the testimony of on the 
on but that it was quite clearly based 
ee accounts to begin with. If, in the 
Dihed oon of that moment, events trans- 
taineg weerently from the description con- 
estat, in the flim's narrative, that would not 
lish a distortion on the part of the 
the fae It would simply establish that 
the ey Available sources could not record 
ent in full. 
is typ liberal attitude on this issue, I think, 
ployed p Of the diversionary tactics em- 
the y the critics of the film. It deflects 
of geontroversy into a minute examination 


be setti 

“ ed, in assessing the accuracy of 
viols ation Abolition,” is not whether the 
against esulted from a particular rush 
tion, HR particular barricade. The ques- 
for the er. is: Who bears the responsibility 
And the wlence—the students or the police? 
at all 2 on this score are not in doubt 
Were d t is quite clear that the students 
Pal — the proceedings of a munici- 
used » and were told to leave; they re- 
them, and the police were obliged to remove 


had 2 Would the critics.of the police have 
h em do? They were confronted by 

enn 5 who had been told to 
Putts, © responded by sitting down, 
deckung their hands in their pockets, and 


Only ait! “We will not be moved.” The 
Would he tives to the use of firehoses 
ot whin been night sticks or pistols (both 


ch, incid 
alo; entally, have been employed, 
tions 8 in other college demonstra- 
movements) ut exciting national protest 
is Virtua behavior of the police testimony 
themselyes ana that they conducted 
ew Carbe: s 
nen Try, whom the film's oppo- 
for — tried to coopt as an authority 
=. Position, sayst 
Imay ny could have been arrested Thursday 
to Reais: but police tried valiantly that day 
Their f Possible provocation to violence. 
heaped irea considering the insults 
em, was amazing. The; 
acted only defensively, á 
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The San Francisco News-Call Bulletin 
reports: “Understandably, police patience 
wore thin. Demonstrators taunted them 
mercilessly, shouting ‘Goons,’ ‘Blackshirts,’ 
‘Fascists.’ ” 

Mayor Christopher says: “If these people 
had not disrupted the meetings, if they had 
not challenged the police, if they had not 
violated the law, there would have been no 
need for police action.” 

The film itself reflects nothing resembling 
police brutality, It does show police pa- 
tlently grappling with contumacious stu- 
dents, with all violence coming from the 
demonstrators. This, too, opponents of the 
film allege, is a distortion. The Bay Area 
Student Committee says: “According to news 
members of KPIX-TV, footage which shows 
unjustified use of police clubs was deleted 
from the movie." 

Yet the San Francisco News-Call Bulletin, 
in a series of articles sentimentally weighted 
toward the student demonstrators, con- 
cluded, after viewing all the film footage 
available: No movies whatsoever were taken 
of the key moment of the tumultuous 3 days 
the committee was here—the explosion of the 
riot. Nor, importantly, do the full, uncut, 
unedited clips show any evidence of possible 
police brutality critics say was deliberately 
deleted from ‘Operation Abolition.’ ” 

DISTORTIONS 


C. The charge of editing out police brutal- 
ity brings us to the third level of analysis— 
particular distortions alleged against the 
film. We find ourselves once more struggling 
through an underbrush of detail, most of it 
involving points which in themselves have 
no material bearing on the message of the 
picture. Since the aggregate effect of nu- 
merous small mistakes, however, could con- 
ceivably alter the net impact of the film, 
and since a belief that one or another dis- 
tortion has been woven into it can discredit 
it in the eyes of many viewers, it is neces- 
sary to examine these charges thoroughly. 

The committee has acknowledged the exist- 
ence of two errors in the film: one concerns 
an appearance by Harry Bridges, who is de- 
scribed as leaving city hall “moments before 
the rioting broke out;" the second involves 
a crowd scene taken outside the building on 
Saturday, which is identified as taking place 
on Thursday. The first error, since it has 
the effect of getting Bridges off the premises 
before the rioting occurred, is actually an 
error in his favor, and so can hardly be con- 
sidered a distortion calculatéd to discredit 
enemies of HUAC. The second error has 
even less material effect, since a crowd scene 
on one day was pretty much like a crowd 
scene on another. These are clearly mistakes 
of inadvertence; the committee would have 
no motive for altering episodes in which the 
original versior serves its purpose quite as 
well as the inaccurate one. 

It is curious to note that while the 
enemies of “Operation Abolition” have been 
quick to tag HUAC's errors as distortions, 
they have not hesitated to commit innumer- 
able distortions of their own. Let us con- 
sider three examples: 

1. The case of William Wheeler: It has 
been alleged by every critic of the film— 
from the Reporter to Time magazine—that 
William Wheeler, west coast investigator for 
the committee, has said the film contains 
distortions. This allegation originates, as do 
most of the charges, with the Bay Area Stu- 
dent Committee. 

The student committee has published a 
pamphiet entitled (rather ironically) “In 
Search of Truth.” On its cover it carries 
what purports to be an exchange of re- 
marks on a TV show in Los Angeles, on Au- 
gust 9, 1960. The exchange, as it appears 
in this pamphlet, runs as follows: 

Burton WHITE (teaching assistant, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley). I am basing 
my discussion on the fact that the film does 
have inaccuracies, does have distortions. 
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WHEELER. All right, we have admitted that. 
Let’s go on to another subject. 

WRITE. You have admitted that, 
Wheeler? 

WHEELER. Certainly. 

Anyone reading this could only believe 
that William Wheeler had impeached the 
authenticity of his committee’s own film. 
But it develops that the student commit- 
tee is itself engaging in a virtuoso distortion. 

The student committee carefully omits 
to point out the exchange in question oc- 
curred in the middle of an effort by Wheeler 
to establish that the film was in no way 
distorted. White had said that “Operation 
Abolition” was distorted, and Wheeler was 
asked if he agreed with the charge. His 
reply: “I dispute it wholeheartedly.” White 
then brought up some points of sequence 
which Wheeler described as “minor issues.” 
Wheeler then asked White, “Are you basing 
the whole fact that everything is a lie be- 
cause these two minor incidents occurred?” 

White answered, “No, I am basing my dis- 
cussion on the fact that the film does have 
inaccuracies. Does have distortions.” 

It will be observed, then, that the ex- 
change quoted by the student committee 
was immediately preceded by Wheeler's 
statement that he was discussing “minor 
incidents," not material distortions. The 
student committee drops this sentence en- 
tirely, as it has to do to argue that Wheeler 
confessed “distortions” in the film. More- 
over, in attempting to rip this episode from 
its context, the student committee not only 
had to omit Wheeler's statement, but had 
to drop the first word from White's own 
remark. The “no” preceding his charge 
would have clearly suggested that he was 
trying to rebut something Wheeler had said, 
and thus excite curiosity as to what it was. 

These clearly are the techniques of con- 
scious misrepresentation—all the more con- 
scious when we refiect that White, who par- 
ticipated in the exchange with Wheeler, is 
also head of the student committee which 
published the doctored version of it. 


THE SHERIFF'S DENIAL 


2. The case of Matthew Carberry. An- 
other charge originated by the Bay Area 
Student Committee, and reiterated faith- 
fully by all critics of “Operation Abolition,” 
is that Sheriff Matthew Carberry of San 
Francisco County said “there was no act of 
physical aggression on the part of the stu- 
dents.” This alleged quotation found its 
way into the Reporter magazine, in an arti- 
cle by Paul Jacobs, thence into the Wash- 
ington Post, and from there into liberal 
newspapers across the country. 

On December 6, 1960, Sheriff Carberry is- 
sued the following denial: “I did not make 
that statement. I do not know the author 
of the article, Paul Jacobs, and have never 
spoken to him, and have never been inter- 
viewed by him. 

“I was on the scene on Thursday and Fri- 
day (May 12 and 13) up to luncheon time 
when I went for a luncheon conference with 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Willis. 
The disorders took place during the luncheon 
and I was in no position to know anything 
about them.” > 

The two sides of the dispute are thus: (a) 
Opponents of the film seek to invoke Car- 
berry as an authority for the claim that 
there was no violence on the part of the 
students; (b) Carberry answers that, since 
he was not on the scene when the acts of 
violence occurred, he is not capable of testi- 
fying as an authority one way or the other. 

The issue reached a somewhat elliptical 
resolution when Carberry protested to the 
Reporter. In response the Reporter printed 
a statement by Jacobs, who produced a quo- 
tation from Carberry saying that, in his 
opinion, “no acts of physical violence” pre- 
ceded the use of the fire hoses. As it stands, 
the quotation seems to support Jacobs’ case. 
But then, backing into a discussion of the 
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context of the remark, Jacobs in effect con- 
firms Carberry's denial. 

“Sheriff Carberry,” Jacobs acknowledges, 
“did make a qualified statement that he had 
been ‘told’ by the local police, who are not 
under his jurisdiction, that the turning on 
of the fire hose was occasioned by an ‘act of 
violence against a uniformed police officer,’ 
but he also said that he had not seen this 
act himself.” 

The fact that “he had not seen this act 
himself,” of course, is precisely the point 
which Sheriff Carberry sought to make. He 
has never represented himself as an au- 
thority for the fact that violence did occur, 
and neither the film nor any of its defenders 
have so attempted to represent him. Jacobs, 
the student committee, the Washington Post, 
and numerous other liberals have attempted 
to use him as an authority for the state- 
ment that violence did not occur. By ac- 
knowledging that Carberry did not observe 
the incident in question, Jacobs confesses 
that the liberal effort in this instance is a 
calculated deception.' 


OUT OF CONTEXT 


3. The case of Judge Albert A. Axelrod. A 
final episode involving a remark lifted from 
context concerns Judge Albert Axelrod, who 
dismissed the charges against all but one of 
the demonstrators brought before him. The 
Bay Area Student Committee quotes the 
judge as saying: 

“The defendants for the most part are 
clean-cut American college students who 
will within the next few years enter into the 
business and professional worlds, and many 
of them I am sure will become leaders in 
their respective fields. I am convinced that 
they are not engaged in subversive activities 
nor in spreading subversive propaganda.” 

That is the entirety of the Axelrod quota- 
tion, as it appears in the student commit- 
tee’s pamphlet. As with Wheeler and Car- 
berry, anyone reading this would conclude 
that the charges of Communist manipulation 
of the students must surely be in error. 
Again, however, we find that the film's critics 
have brazenly ripped words from their con- 
text. Immediately following the words 
quoted by the student committee, Judge 
Axelrod said: 

“However, they chose the wrong means to 
accomplish their purpose and let themselves 
become victims of those who profit by cre- 
ating unrest, riots, and the type of conduct 
which is outlawed by the penal code section 
I have quoted.” 

Leaving no doubt that he was grossly mis- 
represented, or as to the identity of those 
“who create unrest,” Judge Axelrod told the 
Associated Press: 

“At no time did I condone their conduct. 
A single sentence from my decision, quoted 
out of context, created that false impression.” 

The judge, according to AP, added that 
very definitely agree’ with the view of 
FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover that the city 
hall riot last May 13 was instigated by Com- 
munist subversives.” He had dismissed the 
charges against the students, he said, be- 
cause “a protracted mass trial with 62 de- 
fendants and 16 attorneys would not only be 


It is also noteworthy that, even in lifting 
Carberry's remark from context, Jacobs got 
the quotation wrong, substituting the word 
“aggression” for violence.“ At the time I 
listened to the broadcast,” he explained, “I 
thought the sheriff used the word ‘aggres- 
sion’; instead he said violence.“ I am sorry 
that this error occurred, but I do not think 
the diffence between ‘aggression’ and ‘vio- 
lence’ changes in any way the significance 
of the sheriff's answer to Professor Smith's 
question.” Perhaps not, but this is a strange 
plea for indulgence from one who tries to in- 
flate inadvertent errors in “Operation Aboli- 
tion,” into malevolent “distortions.” 
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costly from a monetary sense but would play 
directly into the hands of those who create 
unrest and do everything in their power to 
upset our democratic processes and way 
of life.” 

“While his decision did not use the specific 
word Communist.“ AP concluded, Judge 
Axelrod said in an Interview there was no 
question in his mind that the students were 
made use of by subversives, and ‘it makes no 
difference whether you pronounce it tomayto 
or tomahto.’” 

Those are three of the principal misrepre- 
sentations being used in the effort to dis- 
credit “Operation Abolition.” If space al- 
lowed, several others could be detailed here. 
I think, however, that enough has been said 
to suggest who is in fact distorting what in 
this dispute. 


Resolutions by Kiwanis International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, today, I 
would like to pay tribute to an outstand- 
ing organization, serving humanity in a 
remarkable way—Kiwanis International. 

Around the globe, this splendid organ- 
ization reaches into lands, and the hearts 
and lives of people, to contribute to bet- 
ter understanding and progress for the 
human family. 

Earlier this month, the annual con- 
vention of Kiwanis International met in 
Toronto, Canada. At the convention 
constructive resolutions were adopted. 
Reflecting Kiwanis’ remarkable efforts 
to better serve humanity, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the resolutions 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SPIRITUAL HERITAGE 

Our first object charges us as Kiwanians 
to give primacy to the human and spiritual 
rather than to the material values of life. 

We appreciate the heritage of being citizens 
of nations nutured as religious communities, 
dedicated to liberty and the dignity of man. 

Powerful forces are undermining spiritual 
ideals by placing material things above spirit- 
ual values: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That as stewards of the precious 
gifts of God, we will fight these Insidious 
forces by giving spiritual things first place 
in our lives. 

CITIZENSHIP HERITAGE 

Throughout Canada and the United States 
there are apathy, indifference, and neglect 
of fundamental democratic principles. 

Liberty is preserved in nations whose citi- 
zens work, sacrifice, and participate in self- 
government. 

Kiwanians recognize the responsibilities 
and the opportunities inherent in our in- 
dividual liberties and democratic institu- 
tions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, as Kiwanians, we stress the 
necessity for personal participation in all 
levels of government, reaffirm our CQ pro- 
gram, and dedicate ourselves, individually, 
to earn anew our heritage by assuming the 
responsibility of preserving and improving 
as institutions we have enjoyed and cher- 
5. „ 
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EDUCATION FOR TODAY 


We reaffirm our belief that public educa- 
tion is the responsibility of States and prov- 
inces and that the established pattern of 
delegation of public education to local au- 
thorities can most satisfactorily meet the 
needs of our two countries. 

We recognize that development of the in- 
dividual to his potential, and our nations 
to their maximum, demands that education 
at all levels be of the highest quality. 

Increase in population, growing tensions, 
and the complexities of the world today add 
urgency to the need to expand in quantity 
and quality the cultural and scientific edu- 
cation of our youth: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, in our concern for excel- 
lence, we must— 

1, Strengthen our local school boards. 

2. Promote the establishment of efficient 
school systems. 

3. Increase the breadth of educational op- 
portunity beyond the high school level. 

4. Work with school officials to adapt in- 
struction to fit the varying needs and capac- 
ities of the individual with emphasis on those 
subjects which are basic, promote a thorough 
understanding of the laws and institutions 
of our respective countries, encourage en- 
rollment in graduate and professional 
schools, and emphasize the vital role of adult 
education in our society. 


COMMUNITISTIC MENACE 


Our democratic society of free and respon- 
sible men has been developed by centuries 
of social evolution and given a broader con- 
cept in the orderly process of more than a 
century and a half of Industrial evolution. 
It determines the course of its government 
by its own ethical desires and actions. It 
is persuaded that the most hopeful future 
is inevitably linked to the spiritual, moral, 
physical, and economic freedom of all men. 

Conversely, the communistic concept of 
human destiny is unproven by either philos- 
ophy, time or practice and its recent Indus- 
trial evolution had its basis in the prior 
efforts and assistance of free men. It also 
demands that all decisions rest in the hands 
of an oligarchy without moral obligation or 
responsibility to those whom it governs. 

Communism's determination to destroy 
the democratic way of life everywhere and 
to conquer the world for communism is at- 
tested not only by the Marxist Manifesto but 
also by repeated public utterances and 
threats of its leaders, past and present 
Communism has violated the sanctity, in- 
tegrity, and sovereignty of Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Tibet, and other nations, overrun- 
ning them, and subjugating and murdering 
their citizens. Communism has threatened 
the peace of the Western Hemisphere by es- 
tablishing a beachhead in Cuba and by seek - 
ing from there to infiltrate and destroy other 
countries of Central and South America: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That, we recognize publicly that 
an international emergency exists because 
of communistic attempts to destroy freedom 
in the world. 

We alert our peoples to the present danger 
of infiltration and the necessity for imme“ 
diate action on the part of the individual. 

We will actively support and encourage 
programs in our schools and colleges, pub- 
lic forums, and other means designed to 
inform and educate all citizens in the pre 
cepts of our democratic way of life, to in- 
still in them greater appreciation of freedom 
under law, to intensify their will to 
that way of life, and to expose the objectives 
and techniques of communism, 

We urge our governments to improve and 
strengthen associations of free nations * 
gaged in cooperative and united efforts rS 
preserve thelr freedom against Communis 
assault. 
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We encourage support of Radio Free Eu- 
Tope as an effective means of bringing true 
and accurate information to the enslaved 
Peoples of Europe. 

The principles of democracy and freedom 
must be reflected in our lives, both by those 
at home and by those who will represent 
Our countries in foreign lands. We com- 
mend programs of personal diplomacy, such 
as exchange student programs and the Peace 
Corps, as effective means of furthering the 
Cause of freedom for all peoples. 

CANADA-UNITED STATES 
The traditional friendship between Canada 
and the United States must be strengthened 

every available means. Here is the bul- 
Wark of democracy in the Western World. 
Every Kiwanian should endeavor to widen 
understanding, deepen confidence, and 
strenghten cooperation between our two 
countries: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we 

1. Widen understanding by urging our 
Schools to institute studies of the history, 
geography, and forms of government of our 
two countries. 

2. Deepen confidence by a free and full 

lon at all levels of government of 
matters that are of common interest. 
4 3. Strengthen cooperation so that our 
tlendship will be constant and inspire 
others to become neighborly, in the cause 
Of world peace with honor and justice. 
AGRICULTURE 


A Whereas we have much food and commod- 
tles laid up for many years in our storage 
barns; and 


Whereas we continue to pull down our 
barns and build greater ones so that we can 
siare food which our grounds have brought 
aah 50 plentifully at a tremendous expense 

— and £ 

s man ople are in despera 
— the inane have in abundance, 
than Could be distributed to them cheaper 
to pontinue to pay the storage, insur- 
of: N other costs of the hoarding there- 

R Ow, therefore, be it 
or rising That we recommend distribution 
in a food and these commodities to those 
lean ed in such manner as will hurt the 
Quan ae help the most, retaining only such 
hee ties of food and commodities as are 
ther dd for our safety and defense. We fur- 
matter ee more bipartisan study of the entire 
buti Of farm production and the distri- 

on of farm products. 
8 CONSERVATION 


their a Countries must be concerned with 
foreste Pieted resources, eroded lands, wasted 
Streams abandoned strip mines, polluted 
drou te and the possibility of periodic 


ish, nere it necessary to conserve, replen- 
velop, and redevelop the resources 
fore, ion bestowed upon us: Now, there- 


pang ted, That as an organization we ex- 
lariy zum conservation efforts and particu- 
its fp pas that each Kiwanis Club urge 
understan and its community to a full 
in its anding of the conservation problems 
propriate area and promote action by ap- 
€ methods to correct the situation. 
ne HIGHWAY SAFETY 


an oa Obile accidents continue to cause 
exact an mio loss of millions of dollars and 
on our at nCreasing toll of lives and injuries 
be it Streets and highways: Now, therefore, 


R 

E That Kiwanis International— 
Partie its Clubs to cqoperute with and 
to 8 in all local safety programs, and 
loca] auth Safe driving instruction where 

2. Stim Orities have failed to do so. 
ognize ulate individual Kiwanians to rec- 

need for uniform traffic laws. 
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3. Encourage districts, divisions, and in- 
dividual clubs to urge greater respect for 
all safety laws and to insist on increased 
enforcement. 


THE MENACE OF DRUG ADDICTION 


Drug addition has become widespread in 
many areas of the world and is a menace to 
the youth of Canada and the United States: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the members of Kiwanis 
International make every effort to educate 
the public at large to the danger of drug 
addiction and its effect. upon our communi- 
ties and nations; to seek improved laws and 
the enforcement thereof to prevent this evil; 
and to support means for the cure and re- 
habilitation of drug addicts; be it 


FREE, RESPONSIBLE ENTERPRISE 


Resolved, That we reaffirm our support of 
the following principles: 

Free, competitive enterprise is a unique 
and indispensable part of the genius and 
cause of the economic strength of our 
countries: 

Great power in the organization of labor 
or capital ought to be guided by a great 
sense of public responsibility. 

Canadians and Americans need to revitalize 
their convictions of the supremacy of the 
individual so that economic or other organ- 
izations: may remain the creature and ser- 
vant and not the master of men. Corpora- 
tions and labor unions must limit the 
influence they exert on the private lives of 
their employees and members. 

Collective bargaining is a part of economic 
freedom, wherein those who bargain should 
be truly responsive to the trust delegated to 
them and to the need for greater and more 
useful production of goods and services. 

Workers and businesmen should have 
maximum freedom of choice of jobs and 
enterprises consistent with free competition, 
human dignity, and democratic procedures. 

The use of older or incapacitated workers 
within the limits of their potentials is 
desirable. 


CONTINUING FIELDS OF SERVICE 


In Kiwanis to build means to grow. 

To continue to grow and to meet the new 
challenges of today, we must expand our hori- 
zons of service and continue to promote the 
activities and programs which have been the 
foundations of our growth in the past. 

These include: Kiwanis-sponsored youth 
organizations, farm-city programs, programs 
for the mentally ill and the physically handi- 
capped, programs for our senior citizens, 
improvement of our moral and ethical 
standards: Now, therefore, be it 

Resoived, That we reendorse and sponsor 
these activities and pledge our continuing 
effort to activate them in our respective 
communities. 

FOREIGN EXTENSION 

Resolved, That we favor the establishment 
of Kiwanis Clubs in other countries in addi- 
tion to Canada and the United States, under 
due safeguards fixed by the board of trustees 
of Kiwanis International. 


Some Snapshots From the History of 
Lebanon, N.H. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28, 1961 


Mr. COTTON, Mr. President, Dr. J. 
Duane Squires, head of the department 
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of social studies at Colby Junior College 

in New London, N.H., presented a most 

interesting address at the bicentennial 
program in my hometown of Lebanon, 

N.H., on July 4. 

Because Dr. Squires’ address includes 
many extraordinarily prescient words of 
Daniel Webster’s, declared by this body 
to have been one of the U.S. Senate’s 
five most distinguished Members of all 
time, I ask unanimous consent that the - 
text of Dr. Squires’ address be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The address was printed in the Gran- 
ite State Free Press, William A. Smith 
and Richard H. Kelley, editors and pub- 
lishers, in its Thursday, July 20, edition. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Som SNAPSHOTS From THE History OF LEB- 
ANON, N.H.—GIVEN AT THE BICENTENNIAL 
PROGRAM HELD AT LEBANON ON JULY 4, 1961, 
By Du. J. DUANE SQUIRES, COLBY JUNIOR 
Cot rox, New Lonpon, N.H. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, 200 years ago today, on July 
4, 1761, Gov. Benning Wentworth of the 
Colony of New Hampshire in the name of 
His Majesty, King George III. issued a royal 
charter for the town of Lebanon. It is both 
a privilege and a pleasure for me to be here 
on July 4, 1961, and to make some brief 
observations on Lebanon's growth through 
two centuries. It is a privilege because your 
history is unusually interesting. It is a 
pleasure because of the numerous happy as- 
sociations I have had with Lebanon over 
the years and because of the many dear 
friends who reside in this place. 

Since it is obviously impossible for anyone 
adequately to narrate 200 years of history 
in 10 minutes, I shall present three snap- 
shots from the historical album of Lebanon's 
past, A brief examination of these will sug- 
gest the variety and interest of your com- 
munity development since 1761. The first 
of these snapshots I shall call “The Founding 
and Early Settlement of Lebanon”; the sec- 
ond will be “The Coming of the Railroad to 
Lebanon”; and the third will be “Lebanon 
and the Civil War.“ 

The founding and early settlement of 
Lebanon were directly connected with the 
termination of the French and Indian wars. 
In 1761 Governor Wentworth was besieged 
by persons who desired charters for new 
towns along the upper Connecticut River. 
In that one year alone, he granted 78 chart- 
ers, 60 of these being within the present 
State of Vermont, and 18 in New Hampshire. 
Among these latter was Lebanon, whose 
“proprietors” came largely from the towns 
of Lebanon, Norwich, and Mansfield, Conn. 
In Mansfield the first meeting of the pro- 
prietors was held on October 6, 1761, and 
plans were laid for getting settlers into the 
new town as rapidly as possible. The first 
town meeting of the actual inhabitants took 
place in Lebanon on May 13, 1765. So rapidly 
did the community grow that in 1775 on the 
eve of the Revolutionary War there were 347 
persons resident in Lebanon, The original 
records and papers of the town have been 
fully printed in a number of places, and are 
full of interesting detall. 

During the War for American Independ- 
ence the people of Lebanon played an active 
part. Every male citizen of your town signed 
the declaration of loyalty known as the test 
act. As it happened, this was formally pre- 
sented to the State authorities under date 
of July 4, 1776. What an interesting co- 
Incidence, On the exact date that Lebanon 
was Officially 15 years old, and on the very 
day that the Continental Congress in Phila- 
delphia was issuing the world-famed Decla- 
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ration of Independence, your ancestors 
unanimously affirmed their loyalty to the 
new nation. They proved that fidelity by 
faithful service in the Continental Army, 
including membership in many line regi- 
ments, and in such special battalions as 
those headed by Major Whitcomb and Colo- 
nel Bedell. Geographically, the nearest ac- 
tual military encounter during the war was 
the Indian raid on Royalton, Vt., in October 
1780. It must be remembered, of course, 
that of the Thirteen States which waged the 
war for independence, New Hampshire was 
the only one which had no fighting of any 
kind within its own borders. 

The return of peace saw a continued push 
of settlement into the Connecticut Valley. 
By 1786 the population of Lebanon had risen 
to 843. The town was now exactly 25 years 
old, and was assured of a flourishing future. 
It had done well in its first quarter of a 
century. 

Let us now examine snapshot No. 2, which 
I have entitled The Coming of the Railroad 
to Lebanon.” As ali students of history are 
aware, improved transportation is always a 
basic desire of any generation. Your dis- 
tinguished fellow citizens, Gov. Lane Dwinell 
and Senator Norris Cotton, who are on this 
platform today, have had many powerful 
proofs of this desire in our own day and age. 
So it was with the people of Lebanon after 
the War for Independence. As late as 1800, 
if a citizen of your town wished to journey 
by land to the older parts of the State and 
Nation, he must travel on foot or on horse- 
back. There were no public conveyances and 
no adequate roads. Therefore, on the peti- 
tion of Elisha Payne and Constant Storrs of 
Lebanon, in which Russell Freeman of Han- 
over also joined, the New Hampshire Legis- 
lature on November 25, 1800, granted a 
charter for the so-called Fourth New Hamp- 
shire Turnpike. This toll road was to run 
from the east bank of Connecticut River in 
the town of Lebanon to the west branch of 
Merrimack River in the town of Salisbury. 
The road was opened in 1806 and was the 
main highway to the south and east for 
decades, Never financially profitable to its 
owners, it became a free road in 1841. 

By that time agitation for still better 
transportation was stirring the people of 
Lebanon and other communities. This was 
the desire for a railroad. The first evidence 
of this feeling was a letter in the Concord 
Register in late 1827 urging a railroad from 
Concord to White River Junction. In 1836 
the town meeting of Lebanon authorized the 
use of public funds to pay for a survey for 
a railroad right-of-way through Lebanon. 
In 1843 there was held in your town a mass 
meeting to demand the construction of a 
line from Concord through Lebanon to White 
River Junction. As you know, the New 
Hampshire Legislature heeded this request, 
and on December 27, 1844, chartered the so- 
called Northern Railroad to run from Con- 
cord to the west bank of the Connecticut 
River in Lebanon. Construction was vigor- 
ously pushed forward, and service began 
from Concord to Franklin in December 1846; 
the rails reached Andover in July 1847, 
Grafton in September, and Lebanon 2 
months later. On the 17th day of Novem- 
ber 1847, the first regular train from Con- 
cord steamed into this place. 

At a great public meeting held in Lebanon 
to celebrate the arrival of this train, the 
principal speaker was New Hampshire's most 
famous son, Daniel Webster. In bright 
colors of oratory Senator Webster pictured 
the future of the Connecticut Valley now 
that it had been connected by rail with the 
great cities of the United States and Canada. 
In a moment I shall quote a few lines from 
his noteworthy address given that day in 
Lebanon. 

And now let me make a few comments 
concerning the third snapshot from Leba- 
non's history, ie., the part that your town 
had played in the great Civil War. Just a 
hundred years ago today, the armies of the 
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North and South were facing each other 
along the Potomac river. Lebanon was ac- 
tively involved in that tremendous struggle. 
When the original call came for a regiment 
of 780 New Hampshire men, 10 from Leba- 
non volunteered in the first week. Even- 
tually more than 270 men from this com- 
munity put on the uniform of their country 
and fought in the various branches of the 
service. Textiles from your mills became 
clothing for the armed hosts; food from your 
farms and pastures went into the commis- 
sariat. One of your own citizens, Aaron H. 
Cragin, the only Lebanon man except for 
our good friend Norris Corron ever to be 
so named, was elected U.S, Senator in 1864. 
In the summer of 1881, just 80 years ago, 
the GAR veterans of Lebanon began to raise 
funds for the Soldiers Memorial Building. 
Completed and dedicated in 1890, this was 
the first such building in New Hampshire, 
and was at the time one of the finest in the 
entire Nation. It fittingly expressed the 
pride and devotion to our country which 
have always characterized the people of your 
city. 

These, then, ladies and gentlemen, are 
the three historical snapshots from Leba- 
non’s history which I lay before you today. 
The founding of your town was a fascinat- 
ing one; its part in the development of mod- 
ern transportation in this State a note- 
worthy one; its role in the great Civil War 
an outstanding one. I should like to add 
that in our own day Lebanon has continued 
its position as a city which has much to 
contribute to American life. Let me re- 
mind you that it was only a few years ago 
that Lebanon had the distinction, unique 
in its history, of having at one time the 
Governor of this State and a U.S. Senator. 
Surely it is a matter of pleasure to us all to 
have these two notable men on this platform 
this afternoon, 

Now I conclude this brief address by read- 
ing to you two paragraphs from Daniel Web- 
ster's oration delivered here in Lebanon on 
November 17, 1847. How strikingly relevant 
his words are for us in 1961 you will observe 
for yourselves. Webster said: 

“It is an extraordinary era in which we 
live. It is altogether new. The world has 
seen nothing like it before. I will not pre- 
tend, no one can pretend to discern the end; 
but everybody knows that the age is re- 
markable for scientific research .into the 
heavens, the earth, and what is beneath the 
earth. What is before us no one can say; 
what is upon us no one can hardly realize. 
The progress of the age has almost out- 
stripped human belief; the future is known 
only to omniscience. 

“Permit me to say that all these benefits 
and advantages conferred upon us by provi- 
dence should only strengthen our resolves 
to turn them to the best account, not merely 
in material progress, but in the moral im- 
provement of our minds and hearts. What- 
soever else we may see of the wonders of 
science and art, our eyes should not be closed 
to that great truth, that, after all, the ‘fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.’ ” 


Cooperation Between Tulane University 
Medical School and the U.S. Public 
Health Service Hospital 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 29, 1961 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to point up the splendid, 
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century-old cooperation in the battle 
against disease between Tulane Univer- 
sity’s Medical School in New Orleans 
and the U.S. Public Health Service Hos- 
pital there. 

Since before the middle of the last 
century, the Public Health Service Hos- 
pital in my city and Tulane’s Medical 
School have steadily increased their 
efforts toward a close working relation- 
ship in clinical research on various proj- 
ects and in advanced study in many 
medical subjects. I am confident that 
this important relationship will continue 
to grow for the benefit of the Public 
Health Service, Tulane University, and 
the people of New Orleans, as well as the 
entire field of medicine. 

Dr. Luther L. Terry, the new Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service, 
has promoted greater participation in 
research activities by staffers of Health 
Service hospitals throughout the Nation; 
and I know that he is particularly proud 
of the fine work done together by staff 
members of the hospital in New Orleans 
and the Tulane Medical School because 
he is a 1935 graduate of the Tulane 
Medical School. That Dr. Terry will do 
everything he can to advance this co- 
operation between Tulane and the 
Health Service Hospital in New Orleans, 
as well as his hospitals and other uni- 
versities throughout our country, I have 
no doubt. 

With these thoughts in mind, I should 
like to include in the Record the open- 
ing article in the May issue of the Bul- 
letin of the Tulane Medical Faculty bY 
Dr. John L. Wilson, who has just re 
as the Medical Director of the Public 
Health Service Hospital in New Orleans: 
COOPERATION BETWEEN TULANE UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL SCHOOL AND THE U.S, PUBLI 

HEALTH Service HOSPITAL 
(By John L. Wilson, M.D., now retired from 

the U.S. Public Health Service) 

The active working relationship betwee? 
Tulane University School of Medicine 8 
the U.S, Public Health Service Hospital at 
New Orleans is time-honored and exemplifl 
by the publication of the May 1961 Bulletin 
of the Tulane University medical faculty: 
This number is composed almost entirely 
reports on research conducted jointly by the 
medical school and the hospital. 

From their earliest days, the two institu- 
tions have been pioneering in their respe?” 
tive fields and enjoying mutually benefici#! 
collaboration on projects of common inte 
Historically, the conjoint efforts of med! 
school and hospital originate in their conse” 
cration to the humanitarian goals of lun? 
proving methods caring for the sick, of aug- 
menting medical knowledge, and of tral 
physicians to meet the present and fu 
health needs of the people, 

At New Orleans, the U.S. Public Healt? 
Service Hospital—more familiarly called 
its traditional name, U.S. Marine Hospital— 
is often referred to as the city’s oldest Feder, 
agency. Locally, the hospital antedates o 
Federal Government, having been establish 
in 1802 when New Orleans was under forè 
control. In the interest of providing 
for seamen sailing the Mississippi River. 2 
United States obtained permission from 121 
Spanish Government to found a hosp! to 
But, by the time the program was teso i 
begin, New Orleans had been transfe pee 
back to France. Thus, the hospital's of 
director, Dr. Wililam Bache, grandson ew 
Benjamin Franklin, arrived in French N a 
Orleans with authorization from Spain 1 
with American dollars to open a hospital 
the U.S. Government. Ever since then. 
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Marine Hospital has been part of the com- 
munity's total health resources, In 1873, for 
example, the hospital helped to subdue an 
epidemic of cholera in the Mississippi Valley. 
n yellow fever struck New Orleans in 
1878, 1898, and 1905, the Service led in im- 
Plementing control measures. 
ane's records show that one of the 
founders of the medical school and its sec- 
ond dean, Dr. Charles Luzenberg, operated 
the New Orleans Marine Hospital program 
in his infirmary from 1843 to 1845. It is 
Safely assumed that through the years up 
to the present, Tulane Medical School fac- 
ulty members, as consultants to the Service, 
helped care for merchant seamen. Along the 
Way, a number of Public Health Service hos- 
Pital staff members held appointments to the 
ane Medical School faculty. 

In recent years, the hospital has received 
inspiration, guidance, and assistance from 
the dean and senior faculty members of 
Tulane Medical School in inaugurating a 
Ormal program of clinical investigations. 
Dre, M. E. Lapham; O. G. Grulee, Jr., George 
urch. Oscar Creech, Jr., John C. S. Pat- 
*rson, Jason Collins, Ralph Platou, James 
Owen’ Morris Shaffer, Paul C. Beaver, A. N. 
kene Edward T. Krementz, Keith 
Mead ng. Rodney C. Jung, and Robert 
of de, to mention a few, gave unstintingly 
to their active personal concern and support 

advance this endeavor. Extending beyond 
Tesearch, the cooperation now encompasses 
training in such specialties as obstetrics, 
Pthalmology, pediatrics, internal medicine, 
— Surgery, orthopedic surgery and plas- 
service pathology, radiology, and social 
— of personalities, an outstanding 
ti ple of the fruitful liaison is the rela- 
John P of the hospital's staff under Dr. 
his o Walsh with Pr. George E. Burch and 
haq CUP of the Tulane faculty, Dr. Walsh 
Tular aning in research methodology at 
ly e under Dr, Burch's direction for about 
toe ark, prior to assuming responsibility 
ties Arecting the hospital's research activi- 
— Walsh is at present associate pro- 

Of clinical medicine at Tulane. It was 

and zurch Who provided the vital assistance 

the enpPort so necessary to the initiation of 

Opera tire Tulane-Public Health Service co- 
tive program. 


TA 12 of the hospital's staff members 
a aculty appointments at Tulane, and 
as tely 30 of thè Tulane faculty serve 
Serpfen ultants to the U.S. Public Health 
Sine Hospital. 
of aace July 1, 1957, I have had the privilege 
New Oroa medical officer in charge of the 
hospita n US. Public Health Service 
happy Outstanding among the many 
ment responsibilities of my present assign- 
and Poke the frequent planning conferences 
fesstonal Close associations with my pro- 
Medical g o leagues of Tulane University 
Men's School. Together we saw the Sea- 
cated Memorial Research Laboratory dedi- 
Eight a opened for operations in 1959. 
and a boratories were financed that year 
1969, e animal house was completed in 
More labor, work is going forward on seven 
Starr now ee eden. The hospital's research 
i iat eee — more will be added 
i become avallable. 
searcn Pital has 14 beds exclusively for re- 
Which Patients and many more beds in 
` Search Patients are being studied for re- 
trea . during the course of their 
Orative rese Reports ky ths various collab- 
© prog projects have appeared in 
Occasions 0 mal 


literature on numerous 
Th 

represent 1961 Medica] Faculty Bulletin 
a pocket- t tangible result of 

anding partnership between Tu- 
2 | Medical School and the Pub- 
among the Service. This journal will be 
few Gays f Many mementos going with me a 
retiring rom now when I leave New Orleans, 


the from active duty after 31 with 
Public Health 9 a 


the 10 
e Unive 
ue Heal 
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How To Become Controversial 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 28,1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record a very fine 
editorial which appeared in the Man- 
chester (N.H.) Union Leader for Wednes- 
day, July 19, entitled “How To Become 
Controversial.” If, indeed, the refusal 
of the Navy to permit participation by a 
Navy Band and a Navy color guard in a 
patriotic meeting was based on concern 
about what Mr. Nehru or Mr. Tito might 
think, I consider the action not only 
unwarranted but reprehensible. 

I believe the Manchester Union Leader 
has performed a public service in draw- 
ing attention to this incident, and I hope 
sane excellent editorial will be widely 
read. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How To BECOME CONTROVERSIAL 


Patriotic Americans are accustomed to re- 
buffs from the Federal Government, but 
sponsors of the Coast Cities Freedom pro- 
gram in Santa Monica, Calif., must be won- 
dering what they did to incur the disfavor of 
the U.S. Navy. 

The Navy's chief of public information, 
Rear Adm. Daniel F. Smith, forbade the ap- 

ce of the llth Naval District Band 
at the anti-Communist rally because, he 
said, there were plans to show two anti- 
Communist movies, “Communism on the 
Map“ and “Operation Abolition.” 

Thus, he declared, the Navy Band would 
not appear at the July 26 rally “because it 
might adversely affect international rela- 
tions.“ (Nehru and Tito might object if a 
Navy Band played at an anti-Communist 
rally in Santa Monica). 

After the request for the Navy Band was 
denied, officials at the U.S. Naval Reserve 
Training Center in Santa Monica withdrew 
approval for a color guard. 

Haig Toroian, spokesman for the pro- 
gram, laments: “This rally is sponsored by 
53 civic and service organizations including 
the American Legion. We represent more 
more than 5,00@ taxpayers, but we can’t 
get a taxpaid group like the Navy Band to 
appear at our rally.” 

We are sure that Admiral Smith harbors 
no ill will toward the 53 civic and service 
organizations that sponsored the rally. 
Rather, it would appear that he has fallen 
victim to that great fear that afflicts many 
non-Communist government officials—the 
fear of being controversial or of appearing to 
give ald and comfort to others who are 
“controversial.” 

The films, “Communism on the Map” and 
“Operation Abolition,” although completely 
documented, nevertheless are controversial 
films. They offend not only the Communists 
but also the timid as well as those Americans 
who played a role, consciously or unwittingly, 
in Communist victories. 

If the Coast Cities Freedom program would 
like to obtain the services of the Navy Band, 
we suggest they avoid anything so contro- 
verslal as anticommunism. Why not try 
something politically “safe"—like a rally 
Opposing European colonialism (excluding 
Soviet colonialism, of course) or the John 
Birch Society? 

This land of the free becomes less free 
every day. 
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Mississippi's Crime Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Vicks- 
burg (Miss.) Evening Post. It empha- 
sizes that the residents of Mississippi 
are among the most law abiding in the 
Nation: 


Mississippi has been ridiculed, derided and 
scorned by the highly intelligent, do-gooding 
gentry of other sections. They look at Mis- 
sissipp! down their noses and sigh at the 
plight of this backward State. Then all of 
a sudden, we have to plead guilty to being 
backward. The evidence is there in cold 
figures put out by the FBT. Mississippi could 
not keep step with the Nation's crime rate. 
She was so miserably backward in that area 
that the national average for the increase 
in crime was almost 200 percent greater than 
in Mississippi, It is Just awful that our 
people are so much more law abiding than 
those in the rest of the country. 

It all goes to prove what Mississippians 
have always known. We have a splendid 
record of law and order, when compared with 
many of the States whose citizens have gone 
all out to try to change us. Back in their 
home States—in their home cities—there is 
plenty to keep them occupied, if they really 
want to make things better. The crime in- 
crease in this Nation is becoming a national 
disgrace, and much of it can be traced to 
the general breakdown of morals, aided and 
abetted by the soft attitude which has grown 
in our country. When law enforcement 
officers are hamstrung by Supreme Court de- 
cisions, when convicted criminals are made 
into national heroes, when technicalities 
free criminals without regard for the merit 
of the case or the seriousness of the crime, 
when a steady menu of violence and crime 
is fed to the American people and particular- 
ly our youth via television—there should be 
no surprise that crime is on the upswing. 
We have coddled the enemies of society and 
have leaned over backwards to give them 
protection, while society's rights and protec- 
tion are disregarded. 

Yet, Mississippi did not keep step with the 
rest of the Nation in crime increase. The 
national average of increase is 14.2 percent. 
Mississippi's was 5 percent. We do not like 
that increase, but, in comparison, it stands 
out as a reminder to those who are so con- 
cerned about us, that there is knitting to be 
done back home. Mississippi seems perfectly 
capable of controlling her own law and 
order, 

We recommend to New York, to Pennsyl- 
vania, to Michigan, to Illinois, to California, 
and to other States whose liberal fanatics 
have set about to remodel Mississippi that 
they take a look at their own crime statistics 
and confine themselves to the work neces- 
sary at home. 


————— — 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at 61.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
5 should be processed through this 
office, 
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Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed by unanimous record vote measures to strengthen defense and 
to oppose U.N. seating of Red China, passed oceanography bill, and took 
up independent offices appropriations. 


See Congressional Program Ahead. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 12843-12849 


Bills Introduced: Seven bills and three resolutions 
were introduced, as follows: S. 2330-2336; and S. Res. 
185-187. Pages 12844, 12966 
Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 2237, to permit the entry of certain eligible alien 
orphans, with amendment (S. Rept. 646) ; 

S. 1899, to increase from $5 to $10 the fees of jury 
commissioners in the U.S. district courts (S. Rept. 647); 

S. 77, to establish the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
National Historical Park, Md., with amendments (S. 
Rept. 648); 

S. 543, preserving for public use certain U.S. shore- 
lines, with amendments (S. Rept. 649); and 

S. 981, authorizing the Geological Survey to exam- 
ine mineral resources in areas outside the national do- 
main (S. Rept. 650). Page 12844 


Signing of Bills: Senate adopted S. Res. 185, authoriz- 
ing Vice President and President pro tempore during 
the remainder of the present session of the 87th Con- 
gress to sign bills and joint resolutions notwithstanding 
adjournment or recess of daily sessions. Pogé 12845 


Oceanography: By 50 yeas to 32 nays (motion to re- 
consider tabled), Senate passed with amendments S. 
gor, to establish a comprehensive 10-year program of 
oceanographic research and surveys, after adopting 
two further amendments as follows: 

Smith (Maine) amendment to require Budget 
Bureau to furnish exact accounting to Congress each 
year of funds spent; and Long (Louisiana) amendment 
barring use of funds for technological research or de- 
velopment unless results thereof are made available to 
the public. Poges 12849-12868, 12889-12894 
Crime: Senate passed the following six bills dealing 
with crime: 
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Compelling of testimony: S. 1655, to permit the com- 
pelling of testimony under certain conditions and the 
granting of immunity from prosecution in connection 
therewith (with committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute); 

Betting: S. 1656, relating to penalties for use of wire 
communications facilities for transmission of gambling 
information (with committee amendments, one as 
amended by Senator Eastland requiring common car- 
riers to discontinue furnishing facilities used in trans- 
mitting gambling information in violation of law), and 
a floor amendment by Senator Eastland to exempt 
transmission of information assisting in placing of bets 
on sporting events from a State where such event is 
legal into a State where such a bet is legal); 

Wagering paraphernalia: S. 1657, prohibiting inter- 
state transportation of wagering paraphernalia an 
prescribing penalties for such acts (with committee 
amendments, and an Eastland amendment exempting 
transportation of betting materials in a State where 
such betting is legal); 

Obstruction of investigations: S. 1665, to set penal 
ties for obstruction of a Federal agency or department 
investigation (with committee amendments); 

Racketecring: S. 1653, to prohibit travel in aid of 
racketecring enterprises (with committee amend- 
ments); and 

Gambling devices: S. 1658, to prohibit transportation 
of gambling devices in interstate and foreign com- 
merce (with committee amendments). 

Pages 12896-12902, 12939-12943 


Additional Defense Authorizations: By unanimous 
vote of 81 ycas, Senate passed without amendment S. 
2311, authorizing additional appropriations for aircraft, 
missiles, and naval vessels. 

Pages 12902, 12905-12916, 12918-12919 
Farm Program: Senate disagrced to House amend- 
ment to S. 1643, proposed Agricultural Act of 196% 
agreed to hold conference thereon, and appointed as 
conferees Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, East 


How Long? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Saturday, July 29, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I 
should like to call attention to an edi- 
torial which appeared in the Exeter 
Newsletter, one of New Hampshire’s 
leading weekly publications, dealing 
with the recent hijacking of an Eastern 
Air Lines plane by one of Castro’s 
agents. 

The editorial, entitled How Long?” 
written by Publisher James Lynch, asks 
how much this country can tolerate from 
the bearded Cuban dictator before we 
take positive action against him, 


This is an excellent editorial, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

How Lone? 


Senator GEORGE Smaruers, Democrat of 
Florida, was only one of a number of Sena- 
tors, including our own Senator Brinces, to 
be aroused by the recent airplane hijack- 
ing incident by pro-Castro agents. Senator 
Smarueras hit the nail on the head when 
he said, in effect, that we shouldn't have 
to concentrate on so critical an issue as Ber- 
lin with the nuisance of Castro in our front 
yard. 

U.S. Senators are not the only people to 
be angered by this latest of Castro's irre- 
Sponsible and arrogant acts, 

The patience of a large segment of the 

erican people is wearing thin as far as 
Castro is concerned. Many have been dis- 
Satisfied with the status quo of our rela- 
tions with Cuba since the Cuban revolution- 
ary showed his true colors and joined hands 
with the Communists. 

Some of our most informed leaders have 
Consistently pointed out the danger to our 
Security of so hostile a regime existing in 
nearby Cuba. 

In hijacking an airplane Castro com- 
mitted an unprecedented act of inestimable 
Consequence. The fact that is driven home 
to the American people is that their safety 
in travel, even within the confines of their 
Own shorelines, is jeopardized by an unpre- 
dictable enemy. 

How long will this situation be tolerated, 
or for how long must each flight be care- 
fully inspected to guard against a repeat per- 
formance are questions uppermost in the 
minds of many Americans. 


Appendix 


Job for the Experts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. WILLIAMS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a very timely editorial which ap- 
peared in the Delaware State News, of 
Dover, Del., written by Mr. Jack Smyth, 
in which he makes an excellent defense 
of the private enterprise system. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jos FOR THE EXPERTS 

(By Jack Smyth, editor and publisher) 

It seems logical that the people most 
capable should do the job. 

And, in America, since we have a free en- 
terprise system—this means private indus- 
try. 


For government, a necessary evil, can and 
should limit its activities. My old friend 
Jim “Big Red" Duff, one of the best Gover- 
nors Pennsylvania ever had, once told me: 
“Government should only do for the people 
what they are not capable of doing for them- 
selves.” 

Yet government keeps moving in on pri- 
vate enterprise. ' 

This is why I think the city of Dover is 
making a mistake in building this new 
powerplant. What do nine councilmen—one 
running a furniture store, another an in- 
surance agency, others selling gasoline, real 
estate, auto parts and so on know about 
running a powerplant? 

The people of Delaware Power & Light are 
experts. They know electric powerplant 
operation. Their stockholders tell them “sell 
power at a fair price—and give us a fair 
return on our investment.” And this they 
do. > 

They are a monopoly—sure. But they are 
regulated by the Public Service Commission. 
This is to prevent a greedy outfit from 
charging rates that are too high. 

Here is another example—on a worldwide 
scale. 

It is on the important matter of space 
communications. The idea is to put up 
satellites which will improve the whole sys- 
tem. The American Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. is one of the most capable free enter- 
prise outfits in the world. They have proved 
it—time and time again. 

A.T. & T. (the Bell System) is ready to go. 
Through the years they have made agree- 
ments with similar companies all over the 
world, They want to do a real job in space 
communications—and at their own expense. 


Now, they seek no monopoly in space. 
The Bell people feel—and the of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
agrees—that the job can best be done by 
those who are now doing it—the interna- 
tional common carriers. The program 
would simply be an extension of the present 
oversea radio and cable communications. 

With Bell prepared to go ahead—this is 
one area where we could really beat the hell 
out of the Russians. This is because it is 
being done by free enterprise. Bell, as most 
of you readers know invented, for example, 
the transistor and solar battery which are 
the “guts” of any space vehicle. 

So this is the way it is at the moment. 
Bell is all set. It won't cost the taxpayers a 
cent. We can get ahead of other nations— 
especially the Russians. 

What is the holdup? As usual—it is the 
Government. 

President Kennedy has asked the National 
Aeronautics and Space Council (headed by 
Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON) to look 
into the matter, He wants a policy. But 
this takes the matter out of the hands of the 
FCC which is the Government body tradi- 
tionally overseeing the communications in- 
dustry. As a result there is a good chance 
of the Government taking over a private 
enterprise which is just waiting to show the 
world what they can do in this field. 

If Government does “take over”, the Rus- 
sians would have a strong argument. They 
could say: What's so good about the free 
enterprise system? Look, America has 
adopted our Russian philosophy in the im- 
portant area of space. The U.S. Government 
is doing the job and won't let free enterprise 
in on it.“ 

This is a serious matter. 

I suggest that anyone as concerned as I 
am about the matter write to your congres- 
sional delegation. I’m personally writing a 
letter to U.S. Senators JoHN J. WI LITAxISs, J. 
Catrs Bocos, and Representative Hanns B. 
McDowELL, JR., enclosing this editorial. 

Most Delawareans believe in the free 
enterprise system. So do I. It is high time 
that the people themselves speak up. The 
answer is clear. On communications 
and on many other things—it is a job for the 
experts. 


Mayor Ripley, of Mercedes, Tex., Explains 
How Urban Renewal Helped His 
City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29, 1961 
Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Mayor C. A. Ripley, of Mercedes, Tex., 
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has written a letter to the Wall Street 
Journal which clearly tells how our 
smaller communities can benefit from 
the urban renewal program. Before re- 
questing unanimous consent to insert 
Mayor Ripley’s letter in the Recorp, some 
background information is necessary. 

On July 5, the Wall Street Journal at- 
tacked the work of the Urban Renewal 
Administration and the city of Mercedes 
in an editorial which implied that the 
project undertaken by the Urban Re- 
newal Administration at the request of 
the peoples of Mercedes was an extrav- 
agant and lavish waste of funds. The 
Wall Street Journal labeled its editorial 
How To Make a Pork Barrel.“ 

Mayor Ripley’s letter lists the details 
of planning, research, cooperation, and 
hard work which went into this project. 
In the last paragraph of his letter the 
mayor wrote the Wall Street Journal: 

Your editorial infers that small town urban 
renewal projects are village landscaping pro- 

and pork barrel projects. If the fine 
results we have gotten from our urban re- 
newal project can be so termed, then this 
country needs more landscaping and bigger 
pork barrels. 


The work which was done in Mercedes, 
including construction of new school 
building, creation of a new public park, 
a survey of drainage and sewage facili- 
ties, and the rehabilitation or conserva- 
tion of over 300 dwelling units, illustrates 
what can be accomplished through co- 
operation between our local governments 
and the Federal Government. 

This was no something for nothing 
project; this was no boondoggle. What 
was accomplished was done through far- 
sighted planning, intelligent and pur- 
poseful cooperation, and the enthusiasm 
and work of the people of the fine Texas 
city of Mercedes, who believe in their 
community and who want to make it a 
better place in which to live. 

I ask unanimous consent to place in 
the Recorp at this point a letter from 
the mayor of Mercedes, Tex., to the edi- 
tors of the Wall Street Journal, which 


appeared in the Tuesday, July 25, 1961. 


issue of that paper. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RENEWING MERCEDES 


EDITOR, THE WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

After reading the references to the Mer- 
cedes urban renewal project in your July 3 
issue we had the feeling that we were reading 
the results of a fine piece of reporting. 
When your editorial of July 5, How To Make 
a Pork Barrel,” reached us, we felt that the 
information was badly distorted by inference 
and, therefore, very misleading. I am sure 
you will agree that it is not pleasant to be 
accused of pork barreling when certainly 
such is not the case. 

Let's look at the record. 

In 1956, Mercedes had assessed valuations 
of $4,488,283 with a tax rate of 62.50. At that 
time the city was in bankruptcy, tax collec- 
tions were bad, the citizens dispirited—all 
resulting in a rather bleak outlook. The city 
government believed if Mercedes could set up 
a crash program of blight elimination and 
restoration of some of its necessary munici- 
pal services, such as sanitary sewers, street 
improvements, rehabilitation, amd conserva- 
tion of many of its dwelling units, maybe 
a new spirit could be awakened within the 
city—and its citizenry would close ranks and 
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put their shoulders to the wheel to bring 
Mercedes back to its once enviable position 
as one of the best communities in the Rio 
Grande Valley. 

About this time, we learned of the help 
available to cities in such a situation, 
through the Federal urban renewal program. 
After a study of this program, it was decided 
that an urban renewal project was just what 
the doctor ordered.“ 

In November 1956, the city made applica- 
tion for an urban renewal planning advance. 
This application was approved in January 
1957. One of the requirements was that the 
city establish a long-range master plan for 
the community. The city pledged its delin- 
quent taxes to raise approximately $19,000 
and with these funds, employed a professor 
of advanced planning at the University of 
Texas to set up this long-range plan. In the 
latter part of the year 1957, valuations were 
raised to $8,992,144 and the city tax rate was 
reduced from $2.50 to $1.60 on the $100 valu- 
ation. Current tax collections increased. 

To obtain an urban renewal grant it was 
necessary for the city to agree to spend 
one-third of an estimated project cost of 
$1,797,578. To provide this one-third, the 
community was asked to approve a bond issue 
of $200,000 for street improvements. The 
issue was carried by a very large majority 
and, incidentally, was the first bond issue to 
be voted upon since the original bankruptcy 
order of 1931. The Mercedes Independent 
School District constructed a new school at a 
cost of $341,000. These two items, together 
with an agreement on the part of the city to 
construct an area park, provided the city’s 
contribution to the program. 

Planning for the future was continued, 
with great interest on the part of the citi- 
zenry, until finally in February 1959, the 
Urban Renewal Administrator, being con- 
vinced that our project was feasible, ap- 
proved our application for a grant of $1,091,- 
913. This grant represents the Government's 
contribution to our overall project cost of 
$1,797,578. 

During the planning period it was found 
that a small area park was needed. Juve- 
nile delinquency was high and it was believed 
that the inclusion of such a playground 
would be useful in combating this situa- 
tion, so it was included in our project plan- 
ning. A complete survey was made of our 
drainage, sanitary sewage and water systems 
to determine what would be necessary to 
modernize them and bring them back to a 
useful condition. A structural survey in- 
dicated that we had 275 dwelling units with- 
in the renewal area that could not be sal- 
vaged. f 

It was also found that we had approxi- 
mately 668 dwelling units within the area 
that were badly in need of repair but could 
be conserved. To date, 60 of these dwell- 
ing units that could not be rehabilitated 
have been purchased by our Urban Renewal 
Agency. Many have already been demol- 
ished and the remainder, of course, will be 
demolished as fast as possible. Of the 668 
dwelling units that needed rehabilitation or 
conservation, approximately 315 are com- 
pleted. The cost of construction of the new 
units as well as the cost of rehabilitation and 
conservation is borne by the individuals 
concerned. 

For many years it has been the aim of 
the city some day to have modern facilities 
to attract tourists who visit the valley in 
the wintertime. Due to the increase in our 
valuations and our excellent tax collection 
record, it has been possible during the first 
part of 1961 to issue an additional $365,000 
in bonds for the purposes of extending the 
water works system, adding paving, and con- 
structing a modern park with a beautiful 
civic center so badly needed in the past. In 
addition to this, the citizens of Mercedes 
have purchased $400,000 in common stock to 
construct a much needed modern motel. 


July 29 


On April 24, 1961, our city officials. peti- 
tioned the Federal district court to release 
the city from bankruptcy. This was ac- 
complished and we now find ourselves in 
an improved and solvent condition. We 
refer to this as our “Operation Boot Strap.” 
There never was a desire on the part of the 
city to escape its obligations. ‘Today, all in- 
debtedness is current and all city funds are 
in good order. 

Your editorial infers that smalltown ur- 
ban renewal projects are “village landscap- 
ing programs“ and pork barrel projects.“ 
If the fine results we have gotten from our 
urban renewal project can be so termed, 
then this country needs more landscaping 
and bigger pork barrels. 


MERCEDES, TEXAS 


Goldwater Denounces Censorship 
of Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Saturday, July 29, 1961 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, address- 
ing the State convention of the Texas 
Department of the American Legion in 
Houston yesterday, Senator Barry GOLD- 
WATER added his important and influ- 
ential voice to those who are protesting 
the increasing tendency toward govern- 
ment by secrecy under the Kennedy 
administration. 

On the Senate floor on July 26, Sen- 
ator Strom Tuurmonp, a high-ranking 
military officer in his own right, deliv- 
ered a historic address on this subject. 
It is a speech which will be studied and 
analyzed by thoughtful Americans for 
many months. It ranks with one of the 
great speeches of the Senate in recent 
years. 

Both the Thurmond Senate speech 
and the address of GOLDWATER to the 
Texas Legionnaires were based on the 
secret letter prepared by the staff of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
sent by its chairman to President Ken- 
nedy and to Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara. As a direct result, a “censor- 
ship order“ was given American military 
officers limiting their right to discuss 
communism and its basic ingredients be- 
fore public audiences and before their 
own troops. Nobody seems certain just 
how far the new censorship order goes 
nor whether it originated in the White 
House or the Pentagon. Totalitarian- 
type secrecy appears to prevail in this 
connection, and the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, through its chair- 
man, has refused to disclose the contents 
of the letter which produced the policy 
changes. 

Senators THURMOND and GOLDWATER do 
well to protest this secrecy, as well as the 
nature of the new policy proposing to 
censor the anti-Communist programs of 
our armed services. Perhaps this is & 
matter which should be investigated bY 
the Senate Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, which, one would think, has primary 
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jurisdiction over the Pentagon rather 
than the Foreign Relations Committee, 
Should the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee fail to act, perhaps the House 
Armed Services Committee might be in- 
terested in conducting an investigation 
to determine how and why secret notes 
from a Senate committee can influence 
military policies. Clearly the Ameri- 
can public has a right to know the facts 
in this bizarre case and to evaluate the 
Policies which talk tough against com- 
munism abroad and deny the leaders of 
our uniformed services the right to dis- 
cuss the menace with their troops and 
with the public they have the responsi- 
bility to protect. 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story emanating from the Texas address 
of Senator GOLDWATER and a most in- 
formative and creditable article by highly 
respected George Sokolsky, clipped from 
the Washington Post of this morning, be 
printed in the Appendix. It contains an 
Objective and realistic appraisal of the 
Courageous positions taken by Senator 
Gotpwater and his impact upon the 
Current American scene. 

There being no objection, the news 
Story and article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorb, as follows: 

GOLDWATER DENOUNCES CENSORSHIP OF 

MILITARY 7 

Hovsron, July 28.— Senator Barry GOLD- 
Water, Republican, of Arizona, said today 
U.S. military leaders are so busy defending 
themselves against trumped-up allegations” 
they may not have time to do their jobs. 

GotpWwarTer, a spokesman for Republican 
Conservatives, attacked the censorship he 
Said the Kennedy administration has placed 
On military men. 

In a speech before the State American 
Legion Convention, he said: 

“It is now becoming popular in the Na- 
tional Government to investigate and cen- 
Sure military men who have any words of 
Warning to say about Communist influences 
in American life. You men who have 
fought in wars must wonder what kind of 

e we are waging when it becomes a 
censurable offense to discuss the tactics of 
enemy. 

“Even though our peril is great, we find a 
Situation developing where military com- 

are in danger of being charged with 
rightwing political theories if they have the 
temerity to call attention to our danger and 
Point out the methods used most success- 
fully by our enemies. ; 

‘I guess we are supposed to believe that 
emphasizing the danger of internal Commu- 
nist infiltration is some kind of a crime. 
Or perhaps the idea is to foster the belief 
that there is no such danger, or that only 

of a particular shade of political 
Opinion are concerned with such a danger.” 

Gotpwarer cited what he called a “ridic- 
Ulous, far fetched attack” on Gen. Curtis 

May. Air Force Chief of Staff. 

It was based on a published report that 
the general had told a Senator's wife that 
& nuclear war was inevitable within a cer- 

Period of time,” Gotpwarer said. “Now, 
as ridiculous as the source of this report 
Was, General LeMay actually had to defend 

1f against the and make it plain 
that he had never made such a statement.” 


Barry GOLDWATER 
Great political leaders are more likely to 
prania in the U.S. Senate than in admin- 
trative offices. Few have achieved the dis- 
notion of primary leadership that Barry 
WATER has so swiftly and surely earned. 
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Barry GOLDWATER ran against the tide, but 
the tide turned for him. He pronounced 
himself to be a conservative when that was 
a dirty word in politics. Whereas such as 
Senator Joe McCarthy never asserted an 
ideological position, except opposition to 
communism, GOLDWATER presents a positive 
program of conservative thinking. I have 
heard at least two persons accused of ghost- 
writing his book. I should imagine that 
Barry Gotpwarer did make the mistake of 
calling upon a friend to correct the punctua- 
tion or the paragraphing. It is always 
wrong to employ ghostwriting, but knowing 
GOLDWATER, I can say that he discusses his 
position more ably than he has written it. 
He knows what he believes to be true and no 
one who is said to be his ghostwriter is as 
able as he is. We can therefore skip such 
trivia as whether he did, or did not, employ 
a ghostwriter for his book. 

Barry GOLDWATER is the first conservative 
politician who has cracked the hard crust 
of collegiate liberalism. He has not only 
spoken on an extraordinarily large number 
of campuses but he has established an image 
for leadership, so that a large number of 
young people have organized themselves 
into associations which accept the leader- 
ship of Gotpwater, politically and sociologi- 
cally. Even Robert A. Taft did not succeed 
in this, not having had the warm personality 
which appeals to youth. 

The significance of Barry GOLDWATER po- 
litically is that he has a program which is a 
novelty in American politics where the tend- 
ency is to be expedient. GOLDWATER avoids 
the expedient and adheres to principle—his 
own statement of principle, which is gaining 
in strength, especially in the South and 
among students. The election of Senator 
Tower, of Texas, represents a victory for 
GoLpwarTer, who supported Tower, but even 
more because they represent identical points 
of view. 

The weakness of the Republican Party 
since the defeat of Herbert Hoover in 1932 
has been that it has labored hard to win 
without a program. Alf Landon, Wendell 
Willkie, Thomas E. Dewey represented, in 
the Republican mind, candidates who could 
win on personality. The election became 
something like an Oscar contest in the 
motion picture business. The real difficulty 
that these men faced was that it was not a 
personality that the American people were 
seeking but a leader, a man of ideas, a per- 
son who would be different from Roosevelt or 
Truman. The one man in the Republican 
Party who might have presented such an 
image to the country was Robert A. Taft, 
whom the party refused to nominate for 
President. 

The argument agaist Taft was not that 
his ideas and purposes were wrong but that 
he could not win. In a word, winning at 
any cost represented the concept of the 
party leadership and sponsors. They would 
not risk a debate over principles. And 30, 
ultimately, they elected Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who did win. 

But what did Eisenhower stand for? 
What was his program? What has he meant 
historically as President? The answer is 
that John F. Kennedy realistically succeeded 
Harry Truman, that there has been an 8- 
year interregnum so far as the Presidency 
is concerned. During the Elsenhower ad- 
ministration, Congress took control. When 
the executive branch of Government is 
analyzed such men as Sherman Adams, Rich- 
ard Nixon, and James Hagerty played roles 
as significant as the President. 

When Mr. Eisenhower left the Presidency, 
the Republican Party was left without lead- 
ership, although there were aspirants to 
leadership. Richard Nixon was entitled to 
be the titular head of the party, but such 
a distinction is nominal unless its claminant 
is a particularly strong personality. Gov, 
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Nelson Rockefeller of New York claims 
leadership by virtue of his insistent public 
relations and his limitless treasury. Some- 
how he does not click. 

Barry GOLDWATER asserts and maintains 
leadership because he represents ideas for 
which there is an increasing popularity in 
the country. That does not mean that 
GOLDWATER will be nominated in 1964. The 
influences that made Wendell Willkie a Re- 
publican candidate may be sufficiently strong 
to choose someone else. But the ideas of 
the Republican Party are liable to be better 

and clearer to understand. They 
will be Barry GOLDWATER'S ideas, no matter 
who is nominated. 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not e 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
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Advancing the Columbia Basin Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, ob- 
servance of Billy Clapp Day in Ephrata, 
Wash., a few days ago drew much at- 
tention to the history of our Columbia 
Basin project in Washington. 

It also prompted many editorial writ- 
ers in Washington newspapers to look 
ahead to what can be achieved through 
completion of the project. 

I would ask unanimous consent that 
editorials carried in the Spokesman- 
Review, Spokane, Wash.; Wenatchee 
World, Wenatchee, Wash.; and Colum- 
bia Basin Herald, Moses Lake, Wash., be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

[From the Spokesman-Review, July 17, 1961] 
BASIN PROJECT DUE FOR New IMPETUS 

Many oldtimers and newcomers to the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project will be pay- 
ing tribute at Ephrata Tuesday to the vision 
and enterprise of Attorney William Clapp, 
Pioneer advocate of Grand Coulee Dam. 

Billy Clapp Day should also be the occa- 
slon for a forward look at the land-settle- 
ment program on the project and the handi- 
Caps that confront present settlers, potential 
landowners and all who share in the basin 
economy. 

The scheduled attendance of Under Sec- 
retary of the Interior James K. Carr and the 
members of the State Columbia Basin Com- 
mission during this celebration should pro- 
vide new outside impetus for the orderly 
completion of the whole project. 

Great progress has taken place in the 

asin—in the construction of the vast irriga- 
tion works and in the flow of water upon the 
land in each of the three irrigation districts, 
Much more needs to be done if the vision 
of the early workers and planners is to be 
wholly realized. b 

A great deal of unselfish cooperative com- 
munity effort has sparked the accomplish- 
ments to date—in securing the authoriza- 
tions and investments from the Congress and 
in the constant followup of the actual de- 
icra activities of the Bureau of Rec- 

tion. 

The elected irrigation district directors 
have had sympathetic interest and support 
from the Spokane area and from other near- 
by localities as they have wrestled with pres- 
€nt-day problems rarely visualized when the 
Project was first conceived. 

The district directors and the bureau of- 
fictals should continue to receive the sort of 
Cooperation that enhances the economy of 
the area and brings a higher standard of 
living to the whole Columbia Basin. 

The building of Grand Coulee Dam and the 
Construction of the irrigation project has 
been a vital permanent contribution to the 
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development of the Pacific Northwest. As 
a longtime participant and a friendly ob- 
server in this great movement, the Spokes- 
man-Review joins in the tributes to all the 
project pioneers and urges continued efforts 
and enterprise to hasten reclamation of the 
Columbia Basin. 

From the Wenatchee Daily World, July 23, 

1961] 
Ar Last, FINAL CHAPTER IN BASIN CONTRO- 
VERSY AT HAND 


Amidst Ephrata’s hip hip hooray" for this 
and that pioneer who helped bring about 
the Grand Coulee Dam and the Columbia 
Basin project there was a somber undertone, 

Everyone was genuinely happy about the 
years past. 

Not everyone was happy about the present. 

The project has practically ground to a 
standstill because of a prolonged bitter argu- 
ment over an equitable repayment contract, 
and a lot of folks don’t like it. The pentup 
feelings expressed themselves twice during 
the Under Secretary of the Interior's speech. 

Applause interrupted him on two occa- 
sions. In both instances it was when Carr 
referred to the futility of continuing the 
repayment fight. He drew a hand when he 
said that to stop the project at the halfway 
point was very shortsighted to say the least” 
and again when he said: “By this time next 
year we hope we can all be in accord and on 
our way.” 

The press had a chance later to question 
Carr further about getting the project out 
of “neutral” and into “high.” 

He was reminded by one reporter that the 
Columbia Basin has already gone through 
three “chapters” in trying to reach a solu- 
tion over what farmers should pay on con- 
struction and drainage costs. 

The Columbia Basin Landowners Associa- 
tion, which strongly protests being assessed 
more than at present over a 50-year period 
even though less annually, had vociferous 
representatives testify before Reclamation 
Commissioner Floyd Dominy in a series of 
three open hearings. 

It presented its case a second time at an- 
other series of three public gatherings, that 
time before a subcommittee of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
which wHl vote on any contract recom- 
mended, 

Chapter 3 saw the arguments presented 
once again. These were heard by a three- 
man independent board of consultants ap- 
pointed by the Interior Department. It 
toured all basin irrigation districts and three 
times sat down for long hours listening to 
the pros and cons from speakers in three 
large audiences. 

That Board is now studying the facts 
gathered and is due to complete its study 
August 1. The Board report then goes to 


Secretary of the Interior Stewart Udall, who. 


by September 1 is to come up with recom- 
mendations as to contract provisions. 

The press asked Carr if this consulting 
board procedure might turn out to be 
another chapter in the long story of bick- 
ering. If some farmers continue to protest 
contract provisions will there be further 
chapters delaying settlement of this issue, 
Carr was asked. 


He answered unequivocably: “This will be 
it.” 


The man who is second in command in 
the Interior Department promised fairplay in 
deciding the issue. Carr said some changes 
in project procedures or provisions of the 
contract can be made by the Secretary with- 
out congressional approval. He indicated 
that some things annoying to farmers may 
be eliminated this way. I 

Basic changes in the contract will have to 
go to Congress for approval and the De- 
partment plans to start work immediately 
after September 1 drafting the necessary 
legislation, At the same time it will meet 
with the irrigation district in negotiations. 
The goal is to have the new agreement au- 
thorized by the Congress during the session 
starting early in January. 

Heeding the Under Secretary's words, both 
sides in the repayment controversy and po- 
litical figures best make up their minds now 
that the Secretary's recommendations as to 
what is fair and just in a repayment contract 
will be the Federal Government's final word 
on the contract. There can be no more 
chapters of argument, accusation, and delay. 

“This will be it,” as Mr. Carr says. 

[From the Columbia Basin Herald, July 19, 
1961] 


Carr’s GO-AHEAD SPIRIT Is REASSURING INDEED 


If the new repayment contract being 
worked up by the Department of Interior 
for farmers in the Columbia Basin project 
is everything Under Secretary James K. Carr 
says it is, our troubles are about over. 

In a talk yesterday at the luncheon in 
Ephrata honoring Billy Clapp, Carr spoke 
optimistically of recomendations being 
worked up by a three-man board of con- 
Sultants. This is the board which held 
hearings in the basin in early May and 
which is due to file its report by August 1. 

Carr had conferred with this board in 
Kalispell, Mont., the day before he flew to 
Ephrata. He reported the board’s recom- 
mendations will be finished on time, and 
that Secretary Stewart Udall will use them 
as the basis for a revised contract which 
he will announce about September 1. 

While Carr didn't divulge what the board's 
or Udall’s proposals will be, he said this 
much: 

“Secretary Udall has endorsed the legis- 
lation to defer the 1962 drainage assess- 
ments, and the bill has been reported out 
by the Senate Interior Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation. We hope it will 
pass the full committee this week. This 
deferment will relieve the tension and re- 
move the pressure. 

“By September 1 we hope to develop a 
proposed contract—based on the report of 
the board—which will mean positive growth, 
rather than negative stagnation. At the 
same time, we plan to offer suggestions to rid 
the project of problems that have plagued 
it for years. 

“We have reached the point where, like 
Billy Clapp and Jim O'Sullivan many years 
ago, it is time to stop talking and start 
acting. We are determined to find a perma- 
nent and fair solution to the problem.” 

Here he departed from his script and 


“By this time next year I hope we will 
all be in accord and on our way.” 

Then he went on: “Once the basic policy 
outlines are established by the secretary, the 
people of this area—in conjunction with the 
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Bureau of Reclamation, under its Commis- 
sioner, Floyd E. Dominy—must work to- 
gether constructively. We must be able to 
go to Congress next spring with an answer— 
based on ability to repay—that will assure 
the full development of Columbia Basin 
land. The project is only half completed. 
This Nation is not rich enough to let this 
land lie fallow.” 

Whie there were no specifics in Carr's 
statement, there certainly was spirit. The 
spirit, which generates policy, is to move 
ahead, to finish the job in the Columbia 
Basin. The strategy is to settle the repay- 
ment contract controversy, go to Congress 
for approval, and get back to project devel- 

t. 


Implied also was the warning that this is 
the final chance the basin will have to deal 
directly with the Secretary’s Office on repay- 
ment. Once Udall, advised by Carr, decides 
what the Government can afford to do, the 
details will have to be worked out with the 
Bureau of Reclamation. 

This is businesslike and sensible talk. 
Coming after the probing and thorough in- 
vestigations made by the three-man board 
of consultants, it can portend a welcome and 
happy ending to the ruckus which has kept 
the basin at dead center for nearly 3 years. 

Like an any other business, the basin can’t 
stand still for long. It will go forward or 
drop back. There's only one way to make it 
go, and that's ahead. The words of Under- 
secretary Carr are reassuring indeed. 


Meeting the Constitutional Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to include an edi- 
torial from the Houston Texas Councilor, 
dated August 1, 1961. 

The editorial is as follows: 


A New Movement Is Arbor To MEET THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL Crisis 


Following on the heels of their so-called 
black Monday decision in the school cases on 
May 17, 1954, members of the U.S. Supreme 
Court have rendered a long series of rulings 
on a vast number of subjects that—design- 
edly or not—have gone far to destroy the 
very foundations of our form of constitu- 
tional government. 

One able and patrioic constitutionalist has 
charged that the Brown ruling (the school 
case) was actually a "trial balloon to test the 
degree of incompetency of the American peo- 
ple“—meaning of course, that these U.S, 
Supreme Court judges, in rendering their 
unconstitutional ruling, were testing out the 
ability of the American people to under- 
stand and to cope with a situation where a 
Federal agency exceeds flagrantly its con- 
stitutional authority. 

And, there being no proper and legal chal- 
lenge, because the people, ignorant of the 
provisions of their Constitution, failed to look 
to the proper source for redress—namely, 
thelr State legislatures and their Governors— 
these judges thereupon proceeded to launch 
into a vast feld of disputes clearly outside of 
their jurisdiction, and have rendered a series 
of rulings that are so obviously unconstitu- 
tional that, at long last, citizens all over the 
Nation are outraged and fearful, albeit most 
of them see no way out of the trap. 

Organizations, at long last, are springing 
up over the country that seek to enlist sup- 
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port of all patriotic citizens to approach our 
grave dilemma from the angle that should 
have been pursued from the beginning. 

Here in Houston, such an organization has 
been formed—Texas Voters for the Constitu- 
tion, 2524 Tangley Road, Houston 5, Tex. 
They are Joining hands as one of the support- 
ing groups of the American Coalition of Pa- 
triotic Societies that held a convention in 
Washington last February. Immediately be- 
low is a report of the Washington conven- 
tion, including a very fine resolution that was 
adopted. This report was prepared by and 
handed to us by the chairman of Texas 
Voters for the Constitution: 

AMERICAN COALITION OF PATRIOTIC SOCIETIES 
MEETS IN WASHINGTON 


At its convention in Washington, D.C., on 
February 2, 1961, the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, composed of more than 
120 patriotic groups from various parts of 
the Nation with a total membership of over 
4 million, adopted resolutions on imme- 
diately urgent issues affecting the over- 
throw of our Government of law. 

This action by the American coalition looks 
to a solution of the serious constitutional 
crisis which is now facing the people of our 
country. 

The strangely perplexing fact that we are 
dealing with a movement to overthrow our 
form of Government lends striking emphasis 
to the silence of our press in a dangerous 
situation. 

The resolution on “Meeting the Constitu- 
tional Orisis“ shows that the solution to 
this crisis lies in clarifying and making deñ- 
nite what is the law in the States affected. 
The resolution urges that this clarification be 
accomplished by the people of the several 
States, acting in their highest sovereign 
capacities through their legislatures. 

On March 22, 1961, Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
of Virginia, who was the principal speaker 
at the convention that adopted this resolu- 
tion, quoted it in a statement to the U.S, 
Senate, and made it a part of the records 
of the Congress (CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Mar. 22, 1961, pp. 4244-48). 

The resolution follows: 

“MEETING THE CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


“Whereas the people of the United States 
now face a serious constitutional crisis in 
which they have to deal with increasing cen- 
tralization of power in Federal agencies of 
Government with corresponding loss of cher- 
ished liberties as individuals and encroach- 
ments on the rights and powers of the 
Government of the States as guaranteed 
under the Constitution of the United States. 

“Whereas some of the most serious of these 
developments are attributable to attempted 
usurpations on the part of members of the 
Supreme Court; and 

“Whereas these attempted usurpations in- 
clude interference with the State of New 
York in the exercise of its police power to 
protect its people from moral degradation, 
the right of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania to investigate and eradicate enemies 
of the Nation and State aiming to over- 
throw our Government, and the right of the 
State of Arizona to prevent alien enemies 
from being licensed to practice law within 
its jurisdiction; and numerous interferences 
with rights of various States in the opera- 
tion of State-owned school systems, as well 
as with the right of the people generally 
to exercise powers for the protection of their 
morals, education, health, and general wel- 
fare; and 

“Whereas such attempted usurpations have 
had adverse effects on law enforcement 
branches of the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and on the people of many States be- 
cause of the failure of the legislatures of the 
affected States to take proper constitutional 
actions to make definite what is the law 
in those States or by the enactment of 
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equally lawful countercoercive measures in 
attempts to resist invalid decrees of court 
members, all of which have served to recog- 
nize as valid the illegal rulings; and 

“Whereas these failures on the part of the 
State legislature to meet their constitutional 
obligations amounts to ratification through 
their neglect to act and has made them co- 
partners in the crime of usurpation, at least 
equally guilty with members of the court; 
and 

“Whereas criticisms against the Supreme 
Court have had the effect of shielding from 
censure the legislatures and Governors, who 
are entirely to be blamed for the invalid 
actions aforesaid being treated by law en- 
forcement officers as valid acts of the Court; 
and 

“Whereas a long train of ilegal, unconsti- 
tutional rulings, if allowed to be treated 
as law, either through action or inaction, 
will result in the overthrow of our form of 
limited constitutional government in favor 
of the unlimited and absolute centralized 
autocracy: 

“Resolved, That the American Coalition of 
Patriotic Societies, Inc., commend the fol- 
lowing plan of action: 

“1. That the several States, in their highest 
sovereign capacities through their legisla- 
tures, pass appropriate acts declaring the 
illegal rulings of members of the Supreme 
Court as beyond the Court's constitutional 
authority, invalid, and not law within the 
jurisdiction of the State concerned, thereby 
clarifying and making definite for the bene- 
fit of law enforcement officers so that they 
can know what is the law in the given State; 
and 

“2. That the people of the several States 
elect to legislative bodies, Federal and State, 
only those persons who are willing to initiate 
and to enact measures to defend the people 
and the States from usurpation 
of power through illegal rulings by members 
of the Court; and 

“3. That copies of this resolution be sent 
to: 

(a) The President of the United States and 
all Members of Congress; 

“(b) The Governors of the several States, 
and presiding officers of the houses of the 
State legislatures for forwarding to appro- 
priate committees; and 

“(c) The Attorneys General of the United 
States and of the several States.” 

WHAT IS THE LAW? WHAT IS OUR REMEDY? 


The constitutional crisis, its threat to 
liberty and the remedy: 

1. At last there is a remedy. 

2. It answers the, up to now, unanswered 
question: “What is the law?” 

3. The remedy is to apply the law in the 
way provided for in the Constitution. 

The law follows from the fact that: 

1. The States reached an agreement among 
themselves creating three Federal agencies 
and limiting the power of each. 

2. Any act by any agent beyond the powers 
granted is ultra vires, unauthorized, and 
invalid. 

3. The States reserved all powers not 
granted, Therefore, no unlawful act of an 
agent can be enforced in a State except with 
the expressed or implied consent of the State. 
That is the law. The unauthorized acts of 
any agent can only be enforced in a State 
when the State ratifies by consent the un- 
lawful act. Consent, unless denied by the 
government of the State, is implicitly 
granted because otherwise there is nothing 
lawfully to stop its enforcement. 

Patriotic citizens are forming statewide 
educational clubs throughout the United 
States (voters groups) to see to it that no 
State ratifies any lawless acts of any of its 
agents—licgislative, executive, or judicial. 

Political leaders who have sold out and are 
in with the plan to destroy constitutional 
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law and order are to be disposed of by the 
voters on a neither give nor take quarter. 

That is the plan. The only type of plan 
of action that can, and will, save our consti- 
tutional republic, 


Negotiations With Khrushchev 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, Mr. 
Constantine Brown, who is recognized 
as a very capable authority on interna- 
tional affairs, recently wrote a most pro- 
vocative article concerning the Berlin 
Situation entitled “Negotiation Khru- 
shchev’s Trump?” 

This commentary brings to light many 
aspects of the Berlin problem which 
have received minor attention in the 
American press. I believe these facets 
of the situation are of utmost impor- 
tance, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this outstanding column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the column 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGOTIATION KHRUSHCHEY’S TRUMP?—SOME 
Germans SEE SOVIET AVOIDING Wak AND 
SEEKING GAINS AT PARLEY TABLE 

(By Constantine Brown) 

FRANKFURT, GERMANY —Will the United 
States and its allies bail out Premier Khru- 
shchey by accepting some kind of negotia- 
tions which will serve mainly to save the 
Soviet dictator? This is being asked seri- 
ously by Germans without official responsi- 
bilities, but in positions to assess the inter- 
national situation with greater accuracy 

Many professional diplomats. 

There seems to be no doubt in the minds 
Of these knowledgeable Germans that since 
the Western Powers have adopted the atti- 
tude, “we don't want war, but we aren't 
afraid of it,” that a military conflict over 
Berlin is unlikely. 

These observers have vast international 
business interests, and because world politics 

y affect world business, they have a 
Small but far more efficient intelligence than 
many of our Government agencies. For this 
m one must take them seriously when 
they Say that Mr. Khrushchev once firmly 
believed that the United States, with a Gov- 

ernment leaning more and more toward a 

Welfare state, would knuckle under to his 

bl and saber rattlings. 

5 Now, these observers believe, he has finally 
Ound out differently. He has been less 

impressed, so the argument goes, by the 

Position and strong statements of the high- 

est American officials than by the obvious 

tion of the American people to 
halt his blackmail. 

Of course, Western Europe is in the same 
1 - Hence, the Kremlin boss is looking 

or a way out—through negotiations—to 
Save face and prestige. 

But the real reasons why he will not dare 
Pull the trigger are the following: 

TA There is a greater tension within the 

Tha ae than the outside world realizes. 

oe Russian people are as well disciplined 

the MVD as the Germans were by the 

fail . But any setback resulting from a 

ure to win decisive success in the early 
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stages of an aggression against the West 
would see a mass uprising in the U.S.S.R. 
The Russian generals, who assess the West's 
powers realistically, know this. They learned 
the lesson from Germany's defeat in spite of 
her initial overwhelming military superior- 
ity over France and England. 

The Russian generals realize that the 
Soviet Union, despite her enormous military 
expansion, does not have today the same ad- 
vantage over the NATO powers that the 
Nazis had over their victims in September 
1939. Hence, even if Mr. Khrushchev were 
to lose his temper and order pulling of the 
trigger, it is doubtful that the armed forces 
commanders would obey. The possibility of 
a military coup in such an eventuality is no 
longer a matter of wishful thinking, 

2, East Germany is the weakest link in the 
Red military political complex. There is 
definite information that not only the popu- 
lation but the labor organization on whom 
the East German Communist system must 
rely are ready for a mass rebellion should a 
war be added to their present plight. One 
of the important unions in East Germany 
which was involved in the 1953 uprising 
wrote Mr. Khrushchev to that effect a few 
weeks ago. 

But what is even more important is the 
fact that East German military forces— 
which have been trained and equipped at 
considerable expense by Moscow—have be- 
come unreliable. The chances are, accord- 
ing to informed sources here, that in the 
event of an outbreak over Berlin, they will 
go, bee and baggage to the West German 
side. 

3. Conditions in Poland are equally 
strained, although this is less obvious than 
in East Germany. The main trump card in 
the hands of the Gomulka regime for keeping 
the Poles on the Russian side was the his- 
torical hatred of the Polish people for the 
Germans, Now there is a change in that 
attitude due to the German-Prance alliance 


“which has become an obvious reality. For 


the French have been friends of the Poles 
for centuries. Today French propaganda is 
daily blaring the details of the great French- 
German friendship. The visits of President 
de Gaulle—formerly a bitter enemy of Ger- 
many—to Bonn and Chancellor Adenauer's 
visit to Paris are being played up for all they 
are worth. And the Poles have had a change 
of heart toward Germany. 

Strategically, Poland is of the highest im- 
portance to the Soviet Union in the event 
of a conventional war. The possibility of 
losing the Polish people must cause serious 
concern to the Russian military men. They 
remember that the harassment suffered by 
the Germans from the Ukrainians during 
World War II contributed greatly to their 
defeat at Stalingrad. This factor cannot be 
ignored by the Soviet high command. 

These considerations do not take into 
account any of the many economic head- 
aches with which the Soviet Union is now 
encumbered. But the sum total of the high- 
lights leads to the belief that the Soviet dic- 
tator must at this very moment be engaged 
in working out some way to escape from the 
noose he created. He may try to win once 
more at the negotiation table, not everything 
he wants, but enough to come out with un- 
trammeled prestige. 

The people on whom Mr. Khrushchey re- 
lies to bail him out are those he intends 
eventually to destroy. These are influential 
personalities in America, and especially in 
Great Britain, who have privately expressed 
to German businessmen their fear that a 
“disaster within the Soviet Union would add 
considerably to the present world confusion.” 
Moreover, say these frightened personalities, 
chaos in the U.S.S.R, would permit Commu- 
nist China to assume the leadership of inter- 
national communism, 
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Dominican Republic Reported Rushing to 


Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
great attention being centered upon the 
crisis in Berlin, it is imperative that 
we do not again succumb to the Commu- 
nist movement’s tactics of diversion. 


While we all support a firm and strong 
position on Berlin, we must also recog- 
nize the necessity for an equally firm 
and strong position throughout the rest 
of the world. We have had one experi- 
ence with a Communit government in 
Guatemala. With proper direction that 
government was deposed. 


We have since seen the Communist 
takeover of Cuba. Currently, the danger 
signals are up in the Dominican Repub- 
lic. The article entitled “Castroism 
Spreading Like Epidemic,” from the In- 
dianapolis Star of July 25, is a clear 
warning that action must be taken now 
to prevent new Castros from arising in 
Latin America. Our self-delusion of con- 
centrating on a third force serves only 
to strengthen the Communist hand. 
Will we heed the warning before it is 
too late in the Dominican Republic? 
CASTROISM SPREADING LIKE EPmEMIC—DO- 

MINICAN REPUBLIC REPORTED RUSHING TO 

COMMUNISM 

(By Robert Jones) 

The Dominican Republic is well on its way 
to becoming a second Cuba. That is the 
blunt opinion of many Dominicans and 
American residents there. 

“I'm all packed,” an American executive of 
a Dominican airline told this reporter. 

“I've been through three invasions here, 
plus a dozen other crises. But they have 
been nothing compared to this. Castroism is 
spreading through this country like an epi- 
demic.” 

The Government is flooded with passport 
applications. The Dominican peso is steadily 
dropping in value as frightened people com- 
pete for American dollars. The flight of 
capital is further undermining stability. 

But it is plain naked fear which is really 
demoralizing the Dominican Republic. 

“I'm scared.“ a Dominican youth con- 
fessed. “Students I've known all my life are 
now running around yelling for the ‘paredon’ 
(firing squad). All they talk about is de- 
mocracy and who is on the execution list of 
which group. Democracy and death. What 
a tragic joke.” 

Even more eloquent are two advertise- 
ments side by side on the third page of the 
newspaper El Caribe. 

One of the ads is an announcement by the 
leftist 14th of June Movement. It calls on 
the faithful to mobilize for a revolutionary 
offensive. 

The other is an ad by a travel agency: 

“It is now or never. Pack your bags and 
we'll do the rest. D. Messina, Travel Agent.” 

Business is excellent, Messina reports. 

Yet, even the most panicky Dominicans 
estimate that at least 80 percent of the pop- 
ulation is still anti-Communist and anti- 
Castro. 
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But, they continue, this militant 20 per- 
cent minority is taking over. The cite an 
example: 

Ultra leftists were able to put 8,000 people 
in the streets during a recent riot. Next 
day, anti-Communists tried to retaliate. 
They could muster barely 50 men and were 
badly clobbered in street fighting. And this 
was not an isolated case. 

The vast majority of the population seems 
to have left the field to the extremists. 
Fatalistically, they expect the worst but do 
nothing to change the course of events. 

Partly this is a result of the leadership 
vacuum caused by the assassination of Gen- 
eralissimo Trujillo. 

More directly, it is the product of an 

agonizing experiment being conducted by 
the U.S. State Department. Washington is 
attempting to midwife a third force to rule 
the Dominican Republic. 

U.S. diplomats moved in immediately 
after the strongman's death. The old Tru- 
jillo leaders must go, they decreed. The 
demoralized Dominican administration 
agreed to anything. 

Removal of all Trujillo Influence meant 
liquidation of the only organized anti- 
Communist political force in the country, 
It confused and scattered the huge numbers 
of Dominicans of all classes who were both 
pro-Trujillo and anti-Castro. 

Three hundred thousand hysterical mourn- 
ers attended Trujillo's funeral. Thenceforth, 
these and other huge masses of Trujillo fol- 
lowers were to be left leaderless and adrift. 

Meanwhile, the State Department threw 
its weight behind the tiny Dominican Revo- 
lutionary Party. The DRP was supposed to 
draw support from people who were both 
anti-Trujillo and anti-Castro. 

Unfortunately, the requirements would 
rule out at least 95 percent of the popula- 
tion. Many Dominicans are anti-Castro. 
Some are anti-Trujillo. Few, very few, are 
both, 

As a result, Washington's proteges swung 
far to the left, embracing the Castro organi- 
zations and hoping to pick up support from 
all varieties of “anti-imperialists.” 

The Castro leaders were only too happy to 
oblige. They have flooded the Washington- 
protected party with Castroites. The Reds 
now operate under and with our third force— 
with U.S.-imposed immunity from the au- 
thorities. 

This mystique of the third force has, of 
course, always obsessed State Department 
policymakers. Theoretically, good young 
liberals are to replace bad old reactionaries 
and confound the Communists. 

In China, our statesmen managed to dis- 
cern a diminutive group calling itself the 
Liberal League. We withdraw support from 
the Nationalist Government and fanned the 
league's third force potentialities. Mao took 
over, 

In Cuba, we saw a bearded Robin Hood as 
the Third Force between dictator Batista and 
communism. 

In the Dominican Republic, our third 
force is racing wildly down that same well- 
traveled one-way street. 


The Swedish National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 
Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 


to show to the Members of this House 
the worthy ends that a national lottery 
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can serve. Properly channeled, the reve- 
nues from a national lottery can be a 
great aid to the people of the country 
in question. 

Perhaps the wisest users of the national 
lottery scheme are the Scandinavians. 
Each of the four nations of Europe's 
North have seen the merits of a national 
lottery as a means with which to pro- 
mote their highly developed cultures. 

The largest of the Scandinavian lot- 
teries is run by the Government of 
Sweden. Not only is the Swedish lottery 
the largest Scandinavian lottery, but it 
is the most profitable. In 1960 the gross 
receipts of the Swedish National Lottery 
came to $50 million. Total Government 
profit was $29 million. A good portion 
of this money is set aside for cultural 
activities and the rest is devoted to gen- 
eral budget purposes. 

The Swedes are proud of the contribu- 
tion that this lottery makes to the cul- 
tural attainment of their nation. They 
are well aware of the percentage profit 
made by the Government, but they real- 
ize the worth of the uses to which their 
money is put. Sweden is quite cogni- 
zant of the fact that a national lottery is 
an excellent tool with which to advance 
the public welfare. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer Praises Con- 
tribution of Senator Joseph S. Clark in 
Advancement of Manpower Develop- 
ment and Retraining Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, last 
week the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare unanimously report- 
ed S. 1991, the Manpower Development 
and Training Act of 1961, 

This measure, introduced by the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], 
with myself as one of the cosponsors, 
would go far toward retraining unem- 
ployed workers to enable them better to 
meet the needs of our modern industrial 
technology. 

Under the extremely able and knowl- 
edgeable chairmanship of the subcom- 
mittee by Senator JOSEPH CLARK, the 
measure was significantly strengthened 
by committee work, a fact which the 
Philadelphia Inquirer acknowledges in 
an editorial of July 28, in commenting 
that the unanimous report was “some- 
thing of a tribute to Senator CLARK’S 
willingness to agree to changes in the 
measure.” 

I concur most heartily in this view, 
Mr. President, and would extend it to add 
that the Subcommittee on Employment 
and Manpower, chaired by Senator 
Cark, gave careful consideration to this 
subject. Senator CLark’s perseverance 
and his determination to further a basic 
and fundamental effort in manpower de- 
velopment is noteworthy. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that the editorial from 
the Philadelphia Inquirer of July 28 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
To RETRAIN THE JOBLESS 


Approval by the Senate Labor Committee 
of the administration’s revised program to 
retrain unemployed workers seems to have 
improved the prospect for passage of the 
project. This seems to us a good thing even 
though improvement in the national econ- 
omy is almost sure to provide more jobs soon. 

For one thing, the rate of automation's 
progress in many industries indicates that 
large numbers of workers are likely to be 
displaced by machines in the next few years. 
And for another, the revised version of the 
Kennedy program, as sponsored by Senator 
CLank, of Pennsylvania, has been modified 
not only as to cost but as to the degree of 
Federal control over the Nations manpower. 

It is something of a tribute to Senator 
OC. ank 's willingness to agree to changes in 
the measure that even the two most con- 
servative Republicans on the committee, 
Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, and Senator 
Tower, of Texas, voted to go along. 

We believe Federal aid is needed in getting 
a retraining program underway. But we 
also believe that each industry, as it expands 
its automation plans, has an obligation to 
carry on retraining programs on a much 
larger scale than is now the case. If 
America is to meet its responsibilities in the 
hard years ahead it must not fail to develop 
fully its productive manpower. 


Fundamental Question in Bizerte Is 
Whether the Base Will Be in Friendly 
or Hostile Hands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK KOWALSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. KOWALSKI. Mr. Speaker, in a 
communique issued Friday, July 28, the 
French Government argued that it must 
maintain its present control of the base 
at Bizerte, Tunisia, because of its stra- 
tegic importance to the West during the 
crisis over Berlin. 

Unfortunately, the behavior of France 
in boycotting the Friday session of the 
U.N. Security Council which heard U.N. 
Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold 
charge that France has not complied 
with the provisions of the U.N. cease- 
fire and withdrawal of forces resolution 
of Saturday, July 22, makes it all too 
clear that France is using the Berlin 
crisis as a convenient excuse for not fol- 
lowing the U.N. resolution and for stall- 
ing serious negotiations on evacuation 
from Bizerte. 

The French communique stated that— 

The occupation, by hostile or merely 
threatening forces of this major strategic po- 
sition could have grave consequences both 
for the defense of France and of the West. 


I regret that France has made it al- 
most certain that hostile and threat- 
ening forces will occupy this major 
strategic position. Negotiations will 
never remove the bad fecling which 
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France has created by killing 670 and 
wounding 1,155 Tunisians. 

The fundamental question in Bizerte 
is not when and how the French will 
relinquish control over a base which 
guards the Mediterranean between Sicily 
and north Africa, but whether the base 
will be in hostile or friendly hands after 
France does so. 

I am afraid the answer to that ques- 
tion will have grave consequences both 
for the defense of France and of the 
West. 

Accordingly, I hope the French Goy- 
ernment will accept the U.N. resolution 
for a cease-fire and withdrawal of troops. 

I urge the French Government to be- 
gin negotiations as soon as possible on 
the transfer of control of the Bizerte 
naval and air base to Tunisia and on the 
future use of that base while that is still 
a possibility. 

I urge the State Department to in- 
struct the U.S. Embassy in Tunis to do 
everything diplomatically possible to 
bring French and Tunisian authorities 
in Bizerte to the conference table. This 
might include an offer to act as a third 
Party in arranging an acceptable site for 
negotiations since the two sides cannot 
agree on this first step. 


A Nuclear Plant at Hanford, Wash. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
World in which we find ourselves does 
Not allow us yet to beat our swords into 
Plowshares. But there are unique op- 
Portunities for at least mingling “the 
Sword” and “the plowshare” so that a 
device of peaceful application results. 

uch an opportunity lies in the proposal 
to create electricity, as well as plutonium 
for weapons, from a reactor at the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission’s Hanford, Wash., 
Plant. As the largest nuclear power- 
Plant in the world, the Hanford facility 
Would represent a high mark of tech- 
nological achievement and would be a 
bright feather in our prestige bonnet. 
Strong support for the project has come 
from the Joint Committee on Atomic 

the Atomic Energy Commission, 

and highly regarded persons outside 
vernment including Mr. John McCone, 
former Chairman of the Atomic Energy 
on under President Eisenhow- 

er. Today's Washington Post carried a 
So editorial on the Hanford question. 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE Hanrorp BATTLE 
1 major public power controversy before 
Stra Congress concerns the proposal to con- 
toot a $95 million nuclear plant at Han- 
the Wash. In essence, the choice is whether 
ducing Plant should be restricted to pro- 
& plutonium weapons, or whether in 
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addition it should provide public power for 
the Northwest. The Senate has already ap- 
proved a dual-purpose plant, but in the 
House, foes of public power have succeeded 
in deleting the provision for power from the 
atomic energy authorization bill. 

To further complicate matters, Republican 
Majority Leader CHARLES- HALLECK is trying 
to prevent a House-Senate conference from 
agreeing on a dual-purpose plant. He is 
asking the Rules Committee to intercede so 
that the House would have an opportunity 
to strike out any public power authorization 
from a conference committee report. Mr. 
HALLECK seems determined to prove that 
nothing smacking of socialism will take place 
in Hanford. 

But scare words should not be permitted to 
becloud a simple question of commonsense. 
When the Hanford plant is constructed, it 
will necessarily generate steam which can be 
used for power as well as weaponry—the 
estimate is that it could produce from 
700,000 to 800,000 kilowatts of power. If the 
Hanford plant should produce for peace as 
well as war, it would become by far the 
biggest nuclear powerplant in the world. Al- 
though it would involve no technical innova- 
tions, the size alone would be an advertise- 
ment of this country’s determination to use 
atoms for peace, 

Furthermore, the Northwest is in des- 
perate need of additional power to assure the 
region’s growth. The Hanford plant could 
also be used to facilitate the tie line which 
the Department of the Interior hopes to con- 
struct as a power link between southern 
California and the Pacific Northwest. Sig- 
nificantly, the dual-purpose conception is 
warmly endorsed by the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy and by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the agency which would ad- 
minister the plan. 

For these reasons, we hope that Mr. HAL- 
LECK's maneuver will be rejected by the 
Rules Committee and that Congress will have 
an opportunity to make the Hanford plant 
more than a factory for destructive weapons. 


Astronaut Space Timetable Schedule of 
U.S. First Manned Orbital Flight Into 
Space 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, now 
that project Mercury has occupied such 
a large amount of our attention and in- 
terest, I would like to include in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an outline of a 
program and timetables for following the 
astonaut in orbit over various cities of 
the country. 

This satellite tracker, called a com- 
plete home tracking station, was de- 
signed by Research Publications, Inc., of 
1174 Greenwood Drive, San Carlos, Calif., 
a city of our district. 

I know it will be of interest to note 
that Astronaut Alan B. Shepard, Jr., re- 
quested 100 of these timetables for his 
own use and in answering questions re- 
garding his flight. 

America’s FINEST HOUR 

Within a short period of time, the United 

States will accomplish its greatest scientific 
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achievement, the manned earth orbital flight 
of Project Mercury, conducted by the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. This will bring a dream of centuries 
into reality by providing America with a 
space steppingstone to the stars. 

THE ASTRONAUT 


Project Mercury centers around an intense- 
ly trained astronaut who will be selected 
from seven men currently devoting their lives 
to learning the complicated technique of 
fiying through space at fantastic speeds. The 
actual orbital flight will be the result of many 
years of careful scientific planning and prep- 
aration to insure the safety of the astronaut 
as well as the success of the project. 

SPACEMAN AND HIS COURSE 


A major portion of the planning has been 
the careful plotting of the astronaut's 
course. NASA has announced that the path 
of the astronaut, after being launched from 
Cape Canaveral, will take him over the 
island of Bermuda. The predetermined 
course is designed to have the astronaut 
circle the globe three times at the orbital 
speed of 18,000 miles per hour, or one trip 
around the world every 90 minutes. This 
means that the flight is designed to main- 
tain an altitude ranging from 100 to 150 
miles. From this information it is possible 
to plot a near perfect course from launch- 
ing pad to landing by adding information 
obtained by using the Holmes’ satellite 
tracker—on the 1959-60 successful Dis- 
coverer series of unmanned orbital shots. 

It is well to remember that the astro- 
naut's flight Is subject to the capabilities of 
the rocket to push him into orbit. Once 
in orbit, an entirely different set of factors 
comes into being. These are called the laws 
of the universe. 

ASTRO FACTS 

The vehicle in which the astronaut rides 
is literally a pressurized cabin equipped 
with the necessary environmental and safety 
equipment. Although simple in concept, 
the Project Mercury capsule must provide 
the machinery for a very difficult mission. 

Most of the mechanism operates auto- 
matically, but the astronaut-pilot will oper- 
ate or can operate a large portion of the 
controls. A cleverly designed oxygen and 
waste product system will provide a natural 
earthlike atmosphere within the capsule. 
Heat is a major problem of the return-to- 
earth part of the flight. The astronaut (who 
will be riding on a form-fitting couch) will 
reenter the atmosphere in a backward posi- 
tion, However, he will be protected from 
the intense heat by a Fiberglas shield. The 
other end of the capsule will dissipate heat 
by specially constructed metal shingles. 

TAKEOFF AND LANDING 


Initial thrust of the capsule will be ac- 
complished by a two-staged Atlas type 
rocket. 

At a given moment, the capsule will be 
ejected from the end of the rocket and pro- 
ceed into orbit. During the early portion 
of the orbital flight the astronauts will oper- 
ate small jets to reverse the capsule altitude. 
When it is time to leave orbital fiight— 
retrorockets will be fired in order to slow up 
the capsule and prepare for reentry into the 
atmosphere. Landing, which can be accom- 
plished on either land or water, will be alded 
by the use of two parachutes with a third 
held in emergency reserve. The first to open 
will be a small ribbon-chute which will stabi- 
lize the capsule before the main 62-foot 
parachute opens at 10,000 feet. 

After the reentry into the atmosphere, the 
capsule will discard the fiberglass heat pro- 
tector and will expose an air cushion which 
will allow the capsule to land with a mini- 
mum of jarring. The parachute descent 
from 10,000 feet will be at approximately 30 
feet per second (20 miles per hour). 
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SAFETY FACTORS 


In addition to the heat and landing safety 
equipment—the capsule will provide all the 
gear possible to insure the safety of the 
astronaut. Escape rockets will be attached 
to the forward portion of the capsule at the 
time of takeoff. In the event the large 
rocket fails, the astronaut can separate the 
capsule from the crippled main rocket, rise 
out of danger, and then parachute safely 
to earth. The pilot will be equipped with a 
space suit. If the capsule system fails, the 
suit will automatically inflate providing the 


astronaut with a natural atmosphere. All 


mechanical equipment will be monitored by 
a flashing light system. The astronaut will 
be able to correct certain failures while in 
flight, or set in motion the machinery that 
will return him to earth. 


TRACKING THE FLIGHT 


Anyone may follow the progress of first 
manned flight into space by using the astro- 
naut's timetable provided here. If last 
minute changes are reported by NASA—cor- 
rections can be made. 

Headquarters for the flight will be a nerve 
center located at Cape Canaveral, Fla. 

A complete, worldwide network composed 
of 17 stations will monitor the flight and 
main control. This will be accomplished by 
providing voice communication to and from 
the capsule and telemetry reception from the 
spaceship. Radar tracking will be provided 
at all stations associated with the launch 
and reentry operations. All stations will be 
in direct contact with the nerve center 
which will be equipped with plotting boards 
to follow the exact path and time of the 
flight. Any refinements of the flight will be 
made from here. 

ASTRONAUT'’S SPACE TIMETABLE 

This table is as accurate an approximation 
as possible of the times and cities that 
America's first spaceman will pass over on 
his first two orbits during the historic flight. 
All directions are from west to east. 

Following the planned orbital elements 
using an equatorial angle of 33°, the first 
pass of the astronaut across the United 
States after being launched—northeasterly 
(71°) from Cape Canaveral—will be over the 
following cities: 


PASS NO. 1 ON FIRST EARTH ORBIT 

Minutes 
after 

launching 

TTT 

K 

Alexandria, La 

Natchez, Miss 

Montgomery. Ala 

Columbus, Ga 

Savannah, Ga 

S AA 98 

PASS NO. 2 ON SECOND EARTH ORBIT 
Minutes 
after 

launching 

E a ET 187 

( doce eh oO 188 

C TTTT—T—T—K abe 189 

Fort Worth and Dallas, Tek 189 1% 


paz te Ea P aes a 190 


CTT 191 
Birmingham, Ala... .40642555-5)+n< 192 
San . ⁰ð : . 193 


PASS NO, 3 ON THIRD EARTH ORBIT 
Norx.— As the astronaut approaches the 
west coast on his third and final trip around 
the world, retrorockets will be fired to set 
the stage for the reentry of the capsule into 
the atmosphere. Because of the gradual 
slowing down process, it is most difficult to 
schedule the time the capsule will pass over 
a given point during the final pass. 
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Minutes 
after 

launching 
Catalina Island, Cali 281 
PRoentK, : kn 282 
Lordsburg, N. Mex 283 
Carlsbad . cncenneneo 284 
A ig 5 SRE Re GE SSE eres, 285 
Sound, :?: ae 286 
New Orleans, La 287 
. | eR ae Sees eS 290 


As the astronaut heads across Florida 290 
minutes (nearly 5 hours) after launching, 
his altitude will be so reduced that para- 
chutes can take over and lower him back to 
earth near the Bahama Islands. 

Nore.—If you will refer to a map, you will 
note the cities listed are near the actual 
track of the capsule, but not necessarily 
precisely under the path. With the most 
favorable lighting conditions, the astronaut's 
capsule could be visible as much as 500 miles 
from either side of it’s track across the earth. 


WHY THIS SPACE TIMETABLE IS POSSIBLE 


Research Publications and W. O. Holmes 
have received national attention for their 
accuracy in many space predictions. United 
Press International News Service has fea- 
tured them in a story to all of America's 
leading newspapers. An analysis of the 
method of computing this space timetable, 
after a year and a half of research was sent 
to the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration in September 1969. 

Primarily interested in space education, 
Research Publications is proud to present 
this, the world's first space timetable to the 
American public. Recent events have shown 
space flight is no longer tomorrow's dream, 
it is today’s reality. 

ASTRONAUT'S DUTIES 

The astronaut’s job will be quite similar 
to those of an airplane pilot. A summary of 
the types of activities of the astronaut are 
as follows: 

1, Communicate with ground stations. 

2. Make scientific observations. 

3. Monitor onboard equipment. 

4. Control capsule attitude by manipula- 
tion of stabilizing jets. 

5. Navigate and fire retrorockets. 

6. Initiate emergency procedures. 

7. Activate escape system if required. 

8. Deploy landing parachutes. 


President Kennedy’s Foreign Policy 
Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I think 
it will be of interest to every Member 
of this body to read an editorial which 
appeared in the Manchester (N.H.) Un- 
ion Leader praising the President for his 
recent nationwide television address. 

The editorial supplements its words 
of praise with a plea for equally inspir- 
ing action by the administration in con- 
nection with the Berlin crisis. It also 
endorses the President’s advocacy of an 
improved civil defense program—a pro- 
gram in which the Senator from New 
Hampshire is vitally interested. 
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This is an excellent commentary and 
ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
We SHALL Nor SURRENDER 

President Kennedy's Tuesday night speech 
to the Nation on the Berlin crisis may well 
rank with the finest Presidential orations of 
all times, As a well-reasoned statement of 
our intention—and our right—to remain in 
Berlin, it is without parallel. 

The President may rest assured that the 
American people will respond favorably to 
his call for greater sacrifice, as they have 
done in all periods of national emergency 
since the birth of our Nation. As for the 
prayers requested by the President, we know 
he has always had that—even from his 
strongest critics. 

Indeed, the American people ask only of 
their President that he match his inspiring 
words with equally inspiring action. 

In the final analysis, however, it is not 
only what the American people think of the 
President's speech that will decide the course 
of history. Rather, it is how his speech is 
received by the men in the Kremlin that is 
important. 

Khrushchey is well aware that President 
Kennedy has spoken out strongly before— 
on Cuba, Laos, and the Congo. But he is 
equally aware of our refusal to face up to 
Castro's bullying tactics (of which the hi- 
jacking of an Eastern Airlines plane is only 
one example). He is well aware of how 
Washington, unable—or unwilling—to win 
the support of the SEATO nations, backed 
down before Communist aggression in Laos. 
And he knows full well of our unwilling- 
ness to support our friends in the Congo— 
& policy which only recently has resulted in 
a move by Katanga, previously a pro-Amer- 
ican stronghold, toward the Communist 
camp. Š 

We do not exult in rehashing past mis- 
takes in foreign policy. Rather, we hope 
that President Kennedy's speech on Tues- 
day night will mark a turning point in U.S. 
policy and that we will once again merit the 
title, “Leader of the Free World.” 

We must never again retreat before the 
Red tide—neither in Berlin, nor Cuba, nor 
Laos, nor Geneva—nor Outer Mongolia. 

As President Kennedy said: “We seek 
peace, but we shall not surrender. That is 
the central meaning of this crisis and the 
meaning of your Government's policy.” 

This newspaper also heartily endorses the 
President’s strong advocacy of a national 
preparedness program that will be coordi- 
nated all down the line, from the White 
House to the home of each and every one of 
us. We are certain that Congress will en- 
thusiastically approve the President's re- 
quest for an additional $207 million in civil 
defense funds for the purpose of preparing 
public and private buildings to serve as fall- 
out shelters and stocking them with sup- 
plies, increasing the size of shelters and 
constructing new shelters in Government 
buildings, and improving air-raid warning 
and detection systems the Nation over. 

We were particularly impressed with Ken- 
nedy's proposal to place a warning device 
in every home. 

A strong civil defense program at home 
not only will serve to deter a Communist 
nuclear attack, but also it will permit the 
President to negotiate from a position of 
strength. 

This newspaper will continue to support 
the President when he is at his best and 
to criticize him when we feel he is at his 
worst, 

President Kennedy was at his best on 
Tuesday night. 
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Our Prayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
am pleased to call to the attention of the 
House two outstanding poems written by 
one of my constituents, Myrtle Eva 
Stadon, of Colmer. One of these poems 
deals with the subject of peace and is 
entitled “Our Prayer,” to which Ameri- 
cans could well subscribe. 


The other poem warns America to be 
alert to nations and ideologies that are 
out to destroy our freedom and heritage 
and is very accurately entitled We Must 
Not Sleep“: 

OUR PRAYER 

(By Myrtle Eva Stadon) 
From out the harvest of Thy earth, 
Lord, give us needed things of worth; 
Our daily bread for which we pray, 
And while we share from day to day 
The blessings of Thy vast increase 
Grant us an everlasting peace. 


Give us the will to seek and find 
Whatever beautifies the mind; 
Renew our courage day by day, 

And ever tench us, Lord, to pray 

That man's inhuman greed will cease 
Till every nation dwells in peace. 


Give us a love that’s next to Thine, 
The gold within our hearts refine; 
Help us to live so we will be 
Pleasing to others, and to Thee; 
And with that living, Lord, release 
To all the word Thy blessed peace. 


Ws Must Nor SLEEP 
(By Myrtle Eve Stadon) 
Lest we break faith with those who fought, 
To make and keep us free; 
And died to save the heritage 
That God gave you and me; 
We must not sleep but ever be 
On guard while all around 
Grave dangers to our liberty 
Close to our shores abound. 
The grand old spirit of 76 
Today we must reclaim, 
we would save America 
ruin and from shame. 


As watchmen faithful to their trust. 
We must put those to flight 
would as robbers work beneath 
The cover of the night. 
We too must watch, and must not sleep 
Until the day may dawn 
en our proud Nation wakes to find 
Its independence gone. 


America, land of the free, 

The cruel hand of war, 
t would put out our flaming torch 

Is knocking on our door; 

We must not sleep, but be on guard 

y to take our stand 

True to our trust as watchmen who 

Would guard our peaceful land, 
the greedy plotters who 

Within our midst would creep, 

And make us slaves, America, 
Awake, we must not sleep. 
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Airlines Declared the Best Dressed People 
in the Poorhouse by President of the 
Air Transport Association of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
the business and finance section of the 
Washington Post yesterday, July 30, 
there was printed a most disturbing ar- 
ticle by a staff reporter based upon an 
interview with Stuart G. Tipton, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association 
of America, 

The burden of Mr. Tipton's comments 
is that despite the apparent prosperity 
and the real performance and growth 
of domestic trunk airlines, they are al- 
most without exception in very serious, 
if not desperate financial circumstances. 

Though domestic airlines have in- 
creased their share of intercity common 
carrier passenger miles from 14.2 per- 
cent in 1950, to 49.3 percent last year, 
the net income of the trunk carriers has 
declined from a 1955 high of 11.8 percent 
return on capital invested to 2.9 percent 
in 1960. 

This condition, Mr. President, is due 
not to faulty management, but, as indi- 
cated in the Post interview with Mr. 
Tipton, largely to the difficulties in fl- 
nancing multimillion dollar jet aircraft 
and the increased overhead expenses and 
debt obligations that these aircraft entail. 

It is a matter of primary public sig- 
nificance when a major industry and 
a public carrier system which is such a 
vital part of our national transportation 
and communication system finds itself 
in this serious plight. I commend to 
the attention of the Members of this 
body the Washington Post article of 
July 30 in which the problem is dis- 
cussed in some detail, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix to- the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS AND POVERTY ron AIRLINES—HUGE 
EQUIPMENT Costs HAMSTRING PROFITS 
(By Frank C. Porter) 

“We're a nation of ‘cliffhangers,’” says 
Stuart G. Tipton. “Everyone will begin 
worrying about the plight of the common 
carriers about the time the third railroad 
goes into bankruptcy and two more airlines 
go under. The time to do something about 
it is now.” 

As president of the Air Transport Asso- 
ciation of America, Tipton spends most of 
his waking hours with one of the great 
paradoxes of American business: The profit- 
less growth of the Nation’s airlines. 

Today's traveler is dazzled by the accoutre- 
ments of prosperity with which the Na- 
tion's air transport has surrounded itself— 
big, sleek, luxurious jets; lavish in-flight 
menus; pretty hostesses in trim uniforms; 
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glittering new terminal facilities; complex 
electronic reservation systems; and travel at 
speeds considered in the realm of Buck 
Rogers only 20 years ago. 

But behind the sweet smile of success lies 
the auditor’s frown as he reaches for the 
bottle of red ink and tries to grapple with 
the airlines“ mounting debt and interest 
charges on the one hand, declining profit 
margins on the other. Despite their explo- 
sive growth—and prospects of more to 
come—the airlines are in danger of going 
broke. As Tipton puts it: 

“We're the best- dressed people in the poor- 
house.“ 

A short 5 or 6 years ago the airlines’ profit 
Prospects were bright. Today they find 
themselves in fiscal stralts almost as dole- 
ful as those of the Nation’s railroads. And 
they find it ironic that while rail earnings 
are plunging against a background of con- 
trasting traffic and dwindling popularity vis- 
a-vis other modes of transportation, airline 
profits are slumping at the very time the 
industry is expanding spectacularly and 
gaining a progressively larger share of the 
total transportation market. 

A large part of the airlines’ plight, in fact, 
is attributable to these growing . 

Domestic revenue passenger-miles fown by 
the nation’s airlines have tripled in the 
past decade from about 10 billion to 30 
billion and are expected to double by 1970, 
ena g to Federal Aviation Agency fore- 
cas 

The industry has more than tripled its 
dally seating capacity to 122,000 from 1950 
to 1960, nearly doubled the cruising speed of 
its fastest transport to 615 miles per hour, in- 
creased its total employment 120 percent to 
167,000, nearly quintupled its ton-miles of 
freight, and boosted its fleet of planes from 
1,083 to 1,848. 

In 1950 the airlines accounted for only 
14.2 percent of intercity common carrier 
passenger-miles against 38 percent for buses 
and 47.8 percent for railroads. Last year 
they captured 49.3 percent of the total com- 
pared with 273 percent for trains and 23.4 
percent for buses. 

In the past 5 years alone, the domestic 
trunk airlines increased their total operat- 
ing revenues from $1.1 billion to just short 
of $2 billion annually. 

Profits have presented a different picture. 
In 1955, the last really prosperous year for 
the airlines, the trunk carriers had a com- 
bined net income of $63 million, equal to 
11.8 percent on invested capital and 5.6 per- 
cent on sales. Net income was $58 million 
in 1956, $27 million in 1957, $45 million in 
1958 and $62 million in 1959. 

Last year it fell to barely more than 81 
million, or about one-tenth of 1 percent of 
total revenues. The rate of return on in- 
vestment was an anemic 2.9 percent—against 
the 10.5 percent which the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has concluded is necessary to keep 
the industry healthy. 

this same 5-year span the indus- 
try's long-term debt has skyrocketed from 
$274 million to nearly $1.4 billion and yearly 
interest charges have Jumped from $10 mil- 
lion to about $43 million. 

The debt service bite is expected to climb 
to $63 million next year. “With total profits 
of barely $1 million last year,” Stuart Tip- 
ton says ruefully, “I don't know where we're 
going to get that extra $20 million. There's 
every indication that losses will grow this 
year. Our business is not rebounding.” 

The jet age, which held so much promise 
for the airlines, has also been its fiscal un- 
doing. An airline could buy a spanking new 
DC-3 for $125,000 in 1936 and generally pay 
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for it out of retained earnings. A single 
Boeing 707 or DC-8 jet costs nearly $6 mil- 
lion today, more than five times the total 
combined profit of the 12 trunk carriers in 
1960, Even prosperous 1955's $63 million in 
earnings would purchase but 11 of the new 
craft. The domestic airlines had 224 such 
pure Jets operating at the end of last year 
and will take delivery of another 118 dur- 
ing 1961, 

“The whole industry has been transformed 
in about 3½ years,” Tipton observes. The 
financing of this transformation—running 
into the billions—illustrates the vicious cir- 
cle to which the airlines have become victim: 

Unable to buy this expensive equipment 
out of retained earnings, the airlines load 
themselves up with debt obligations. The 
interest on these loans, usually at high rates 
(Capital Airlines had to pay 7 percent on 
its Viscount fleet), cuts deeply into operating 
revenues and leaves profits depressed. This, 
in turn, discourages investors and drives 
down the price of the airline’s common 
stock. The company would like to sell more 
stock to purchase more equipment but the 
low price of outstanding shares rules out any 
new offering. Thus the airline must again 
resort to debt financing, which adds further 
interest costs, reduces net income, discour- 
ages investors further, etc., ad infinitum. 

The airlines have had the benefit of some 
small fare increases the past 2 years but 
not enough to solve their problems (domes- 
tic airline fares have risen only 13 percent 
since 1938 compared with a 49 percent boost 
in rail fares). 

Tipton, who combines the scholarly ap- 
proach of a university professor with the 
blunt talk of a practical businessman, in- 
dicates fares probably will have to be kept 
low for competitive reasons, 

He brushes aside the suggestion that pas- 
senger trains and buses are the airlines’ chief 
rivals. “Our main competition is the private 
auto and the inertia of those who don't 
travel at all,” he says. Tipton notes that 
autos account for 666 billion passenger-miles 
a year as opposed to the 30 billion posted by 
airlines. 

In testimony on Capitol Hill, Tipton has 
offered a number of palliatives for the in- 
dustry: removal of the 10-percent wartime 
tax on passenger fares; an end to competi- 
tion from the Government's own airlines, 
MATS; upgrading what he considers the un- 
reasonably low rates forced on the carriers 
for transportation of Government personnel; 
means to counter the growing threat from 
foreign airlines. 

Whether these would be enough to relieve 
the airlines’ troubles remains to be seen. 


The Upper Left-Hand Corner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF. 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
top lefthand corner of the continental 
United States happens to be in the dis- 
trict I represent. Many persons think 
of my native State as a far-off place 
where few persons have the privilege of 
visiting. I might add it is a real privi- 
lege because few places offer such a va- 
riety of natural environment for the 
permanent resident or the casual visitor. 

Whether you take 5 or 7 days to drive 
to my district or 5 hours to fly by jet, I 
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recommend this corner of America. I 
hope, Mr. Speaker, that all who attend 
Century 21, the World Fair in Seattle 
next year, will take the time to fly, drive, 
or ferry across Puget Sound to visit the 
Olympic Peninsula. 

If I seem overly enthusiastic, I refer 
you to an article that appeared in many 
newspapers across the country, includ- 
ing the Everett (Wash.) Daily Herald 
which briefly and accurately presents a 
picture of our peninsular country. Un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the article by Worth 
Hedrick of United Press International. 


OLYMPIC PENINSULA Is LAND OF VARIETY FOR 
SPORTSMEN 
(By Worth Hedrick) 

OLYMPIA, WasH.—Take a look at the top. 
lefthand corner of a map of the United 
States. 

The Olympic Peninsula of Washington 
State stands out like an extra thumb. It's 
distinctive in other ways, too. 

If you're an outdoorsman or a nature 
lover, you'll find it a perfect spot for a sum- 
mer vacation. 

It's a land of sharp contrasts and fantastic 
variety for the outdoorsman. 

Rugged, shimmering ice-clad peaks rise 
from sea level to almost 8,000 feet. Fast- 
moving mountain streams with leaping 
rainbow trout cut through lush, green 
meadows sprinkled with multicolored wild 
flowers. 

Giant, moss-covered spruce and firs grow 
shoulder to shoulder in dark rain forests 
where the annual precipitation is more than 
150 inches. 

Towering Roosevelt elk thunder across 
high passes. Black bears claw for ants in 
rotted stumps. And seals dive and frolic in 
salt. water off rocky coasts. 

Dark-skinned Indians live simple lives on 
reservations not far from fashionable re- 
sorts where white men sip expensive cock- 
tails in modern lounges. 

It's all there for you to see—while cruising 
in a car along a good road, or puffing up one 
of the numerous trails with a packsack on 
your back. 

There are campgrounds for the hardy 
tourists and lodges and motels on the penin- 
sula for the visitor who wants a shower with 
hot water, and table service. 

In Olympic National Park—which includes 
most of the center of the peninsula—there 
are museums, guided walks and campfire 
programs that explain the flora and fauna 
of the region and its geological history. 

Visitors can obtain maps and detailed in- 
formation on campgrounds and trails from 
any of several ranger stations within the 
national forest surrounding the park. 

There is almost no limit to the recreational 
activity for outdoorsmen on the peninsula. 

Mountain climbers test their skill and 
courage on dozens of peaks and glaciers. 
There are tough climbs that require spécial 
training and equipment—and easy ones that 
can be made by novices. 

Fishermen catch heavy, scrappy salmon 
and steelhead in salt water and cast for wily 
trout in fresh water streams and calm lakes 
that vary in size from tiny potholes to those 
of hundreds of acres, with boating facilities. 

Campers can choose roadside areas with 
modern bathrooms, precut firewood, or re- 
mote, lonely sites with few or no conven- 
iences. 

Weather on the peninsula is moody and 
unpredictable—and varies from the wettest 
in the country on the west side to the driest 
on the west coast (except for southern Call- 
fornia) on the northeast side. 

July, August, and early September are the 
best months for outdoor recreation, but the 
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forest and national park are open the entire 
year. 

No hunting is permitted in the national 
park, but there are open seasons for deer and 
elk in the national forest. 


Preparation for Outdoor Recreation 
Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, re- 
ports on legislation to establish the na- 
tional seashore study and for other pur- 
poses and the creation of a wilderness 
preservation system have just been sub- 
mitted by the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. The reports 
indicate that there is an increasing need 
for adequate preparation for outdoor 
recreation activities. Yesterday the New 
York Times carried an article on this 
subject and the necessity for doing some- 
thing now to acquire and develop the 
areas for such activity. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Park PLAN For TOMORROW: FEDERAL OFFICIALS 
DRAFTING LONG-RANGE LAND-ACQUISITION 
ProcraM To Batance U.S. INDUSTRIAL 
EXPANSION 


(By Nona B. Brown) 


WaSHINGTON.—The clues are scattered but 
they add up to an interesting prospect. A 
large-scale, imaginative national program of 
land acquisition for parks, recreation areas, 
wet lands and wilderness, parkways and city 
open spaces is taking shape. The clues also 
indicate that the price tag will be high. 

The full dimensions and details of the plan 
may not be known, it appears, until the next 
session of Congress, for it has taken a good 
deal of time for the responsible Government 
officials and agencies to follow through on 
the instructions laid down by President Ken- 
nedy in his natural resources message to 
Congress on February 23. 

The Kennedy instructions put Secretary of 
the Interior Stewart L. Udall in charge of 
the job. The Secretary of Agriculture, Or- 
ville Freeman, and other Federal, State, and 
local officials as well as private citizens were 
invited to cooperate. Their joint task was 
to: 
1, “Formulate a comprehensive Federal 
recreational lands program.” 

2. “Conduct a survey to determine where 
additional national parks, forests, and sea- 
shore areas should be proposed.” 

Secretary Udall, whose affinity for the out- 
doors is strong and natural, sees the chal- 
lenge in long-range terms. 


EXPLANATION 


“One simple statistic explains why,” he 
remarked in a recent speech in Oregon. 
“Within the next 40 years, by the year 2000, 
it is estimated this country will require 40 
times the recreation facilities it now has— 
on the basis of present needs.” 

In another speech, he said: 


“This generation, as we see it, has a last 
chance opportunity to save perhaps 15 or 
20 million acres for national parks, another 
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21, million acres for national recreation 
areas, more than a million acres for national 
parkways and scenic roads. * 4% mil- 
lion acres for wildlife refuge areas. 
This program will be costly, but every year we 
delay, the cost will rise. What we save in 
the next 10 years may well be all that we 
will ever have the chance to save.” 

One important element lending a sense of 
urgency to the situation is the record of 
rapid population growth on the one hand 
and of the relatively slow gain in park land 
acreage on the other. Although the coun- 
try's population has jumped from 132 million 
in 1940 to about 180 million today, no com- 
parable advance can be claimed during the 
same period for the acquisition of land for 
park purposes, whether at the Federal, State, 
or local level. In 1940, Federal and State 
park lands together totaled about 23,600,000 
acres. Last year the Federal-State park 
acreage had increased only to around 28 
million. 

Most of the great national preserves were 
acquired years ago. Yellowstone and Yo- 
semite were established before 1900, Crater 
Lake in Theodore Roosevelt's administra- 
tion. Glacier Park came in under William 
Howard Taft, the Grand Canyon, Zion, and 
Mount McKinley under Woodrow Wilson. 
The administration of Calvin Coolidge 
brought in Bryce Canyon, and Carlsbad 
Caverns became a national reservation under 
Herbert Hoover. 

POSTWAR DROUGHT 


Big Bend and Shenandoah Parks are more 
recent developments, set up under the ad- 
ministration of Franklin D. Roosevelt; the 
Everglades preserve was established under 
President Harry S. Truman. Yet the fact 
remains that, since World War II, very little 
has been added to the Nation's recreational 
preserves to match the additional 40 million 
who now live in the United States. And the 
next 40 years may see the population 
doubled. 

The park acquisition records of the States 
are much the same. In a few States today, 
considerable expansion of recreation areas 
is under way or is being discussed. But, 
in most of them, there is none. 

This, in substance, is what Secretary Udall 
calls the quiet crisis of the Nation. 

America's open space,“ he said not long 
ago, “Is disappearing rapidly at a time when 
all signs point to mounting demands for 
parks, parkways, recreation areas, and wild- 
life refuges. We need open space in which 
to find outdoor enjoyment and refreshment 
of mind, body, and spirit.“ 

The Federal concern is both to stimulate 
park expansion by State and local author- 
ities, and to preserve as national parks or 
recreation areas the most valuable unspoiled 
tracts that can serve regional and national 
needs. In some cases, preservation is 
sought primarily to save areas containing 
unique ecological or geological phenomena, 
or sites of historic or scenic glory. In others, 
the hope is to set aside wilderness and open 
&reas primarily for outdoor recreation pur- 
poses, 


OUTLINE OF PLAN 

In broad outline, it has been learned, the 
Overall plan under discussion includes: 

1. Up to 120 new national parks and rec- 
reation areas. On this list are some familiar 
Projects, such as the Cape Cod National 
Seashore, Point Reyes in California, 
Padre Island Texas, the Indiana 
Dunes and the Oregon Dunes, the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal, etc. Several of these 
are being pressed urgently in Congress this 
year, with some prospects of success. 

2. Up to 144 new wildlife refuges. These 
Would be scattered across the country, with 
the largest concentration along the upper 
Mississippi and in the wetland areas of the 
Dakotas and Minnesota. 
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3. A series of new scenic parkways in var- 
ious parts of the country. Perhaps the 
most impressive proposal in this category 
is the idea for a parkway along the full 
length of the Mississippi River. Another, 
running northwest from the Cumberland 
Gap through West Virginia, is viewed as a 
possible major aid to that depressed area. 

Those who have had some access to the 
administration's plans report that the east- 
ern seaboard would receive particular con- 
sideration in the new acquisitions so as to 
redress the imbalance which has inadvert- 
ently put so many of our great national parks 
in the western half of the country and not 
readily accessible to the large eastern popu- 
lation centers. 

A large part of the land needed for this 
program is already in Federal hands, under 
one agency or another. Recreational areas 
under Federal contro] fall into a variety of 
categories and are administered, for the most 
part, by two Departments, Interior and Agri- 
culture. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1916 


Under the Department of Interior, the Na- 
tional Park Service was established by Con- 
gress in 1916. It administers various units 
within the vast national park system. These 
include 29 national parks, ranging in size 
from the 2,213,000-acre Yellowstone Park to a 
1,000-acre preserve at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The park system also embraces national 
historical parks, national monuments, na- 
tional military parks, national battlefield 
sites, national historic sites, national memo- 
rials, national parkways, national cemeteries, 
and the National Seashore Recreation Area 
on Cape Hatteras, N.C., the first shore pre- 
serve of its kind. 

For the most part, the various designations 
of areas under Park Service control have been 
determined by Congress, but, despite the 
variety of categories, the basic objectives and 
policies governing all the areas are the same. 
The areas of the various types are established 
by specific acts of Congress. Monuments can 
also be created by Presidential proclamation; 
historic sites by Presidential action or decree 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

In the Department of Agriculture, the 
agency responsible for administering the 185,- 
700,000 acres of national forests in 44 of the 
50 States is the US. Forest Service. The na- 
tional parks and forests are composed of 
areas encompassing some of the most in- 
spiring of the Nation's historic, scenic, and 
natural treasures. They contain thousands 
of lakes and streams, miles of hiking and 
riding tralis, and provide inexpensive recrea- 
tion for millions of vacationists annually. 

Although these lands are already under 
Federal jurisdiction, another 4.6 million 
acres may have to be purchased to round 
out the overall program. The cost factor 
involved in any such enormous land ac- 
quisition program is probably the major 
reason why Secretary Udall and his col- 
leagues have not been able to put their 
entire blueprint together as rapidly as they 
had hoped. 

There is some talk of a budget as high 
as $250 million a year for 10 years, including 
grants-in-aid to the States to enable them 
to step up their parks programs. The Ad- 
ministration is known to feel that if that 
price tag (or whatever is decided on) looks 
high, it is only half what the cost will be 
if the Nation waits another decade to start 
the purchasing program. 

Planners are discussing ways to pay this 
bill, preferably from some sort of special 
funding device rather than out of general 
Treasury funds. The current $3 billion-a- 
year highway-aid program is viewed as a 


possible example. One thought is for a 


penny tax on soft drinks and cigarettes; an- 
other is to charge fees to parks users and 
apply that income to expansion. Still an- 
other suggestion is for a special bond issue. 
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Whatever the decision, the next session 
of Congress is sure to have before it the 
Kennedy proposals for a coordinated and 
comprehensive program for national outdoor 
conservation and recreation needs, with the 
challenge that it must act quickly before 
the choice space is lost irretrievably. 

The 29 National Parks of the United 
States, thelr location and the year In which 
they were established as public parklands 
are listed by the National Park Service as 
follows: 

Yellowstone, Wyo., Mont., Idaho, 1872. 

Sequoia, Calif., 1890. 

Yosemite, Calif., 1890. 

Mount Rainier, Wash., 1899. 

Crater Lake, Oreg., 1902. 

Wind Cave, S. Dak., 1903. 

Mesa Verde, Colo., 1906. 

Platt, Okla., 1906. 

Glacier, Mont., 1910. 

Rocky Mountain, Colo., 1915. 

Lassen Volcanic, Calif., 1916. 

Hawaii, 1916. 

Mount McKinley, Alaska, 1917. 

Acadia, Maine, 1919. 

Grand Canyon, Ariz., 1919. 

Zion, Utah, 1919. 

Hot Springs, Ark., 1921. 

Bryce Canyon, Utah, 1928. 

Grand Teton, Wyo., 1929. 

Carlsbad Caverns, N. Mex., 1930. 

Great Smoky, N.C., Tenn., 1930. 

Shenandoah, Va., 1935. 

Mammoth Cave, Ky., 1936. 

Olympic, Wash., 1938. 

Isle Royale, Mich., 1940. 

Kings Canyon, Calif., 1940. 

Big Bend, Tex., 1944. 

Everglades, Fla., 1947. 

Virgin Islands, St. John, Virgin Islands, 
1956. 


The King Bill, H.R. 4222 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing statement was presented before the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
July 28, 1961, by a representative of 
Young Americans for Freedom, Mr. 
Howard Phillips, in opposition to H.R. 
4222, which is the administration’s bill 
to provide medical care for the aged 
under the social security system. This 
statement is of particular interest be- 
cause it represents the thinking of an 
apparently growing group of American 
college students and indicates that the 
college campuses in America are becom- 
ing more and more interested in the 
conservative approach to our domestic 
problems: 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD PHILLIPS, BRIGHTON, 
Mass., MEMBER, BOARD or DIRECTORS, YOUNG 
AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM, BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND Means, HOUSE 
Or REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 28, 1961 
Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 

mittee, my name is Howard Phillips and 

I am a resident of Brighton, Mass. I am 

here today to represent Young Americans 

for Freedom, of which I am a director. 

During the past year a nationwide up- 
surge in conservative opinion and political 
action has developed among college and 
young professional people. In the numer- 
ous press references to this trend, Young 
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Americans for Freedom has been cited as 
the chief evidence of its by such 
diverse publications as the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Newsweek, New York Times, Time mag- 
azine, National Review, and even the Com- 
munist Party paper, the Worker. 

YAF is, in fact, the largest, bipartisan 
political youth organization in the United 
States. Our membership is presently esti- 
mated at 30,000 individuals between the 
ages of 16 and 39, distributed throughout 
the 50 States. Our national headquarters 
is in New York City. 

With me today are some of the leaders 
of TAF. All of them are politically articu- 
late concerned citizens, who, though young 
in years, have already held positions of great 
responsibility. By their dedicated efforts, 
they have contributed much to the politi- 
cal awakening of our generation and to the 
battle to protect our individual liberties. 
They are: 

Mrs. Carol Dawson Bauman, of Maryland, 
presently legislative assistant to Congress- 
man Donato Bruce, of Indiana, and a for- 
mer assistant to Senator KEATING, of New 
York, is secretary of the YAF Board of Di- 
rectors, a member of our policy committee 
and managing editor of New Guard maga- 
gine. She is only 23 and will soon be as- 
suming an additional responsibility that 18 
not political. 

William Cotter, of New York City, execu- 
tive secretary of the Freedom Party, Inc., of 
New York City, is national organizational 
director of YAF and a member of our policy 
committee. 

William Schulz of Antioch College of Ohio 
is currently a newswriter here in Washing- 
ton and a member of our board of directors. 

Lee Edwards of Wasshington, press assist- 
ant to Senator BUTLER, of Maryland, is edi- 
tor of New Guard magazine and is a YAF 
board member. 

Heyward Hilyer of Tulane University in 
Louisiana, editor of Liberator, a national 
conservative youth magazine, is head of our 
Tulane chapter. 

David Duval of Princeton University is 
head of our YAF chapter there. 

My reason for asking these individuals to 
appear here with me today is to emphasize 
the national character of YAF and the com- 
petent type of individuals which constitutes 
its membership and top leadership. I also 
want to stress that my testimony before 
this distinguished committee has the 
unanimous endorsement of our board of 
directors. 

One other point: While I am now closing 
out my second term as president of the 
Harvard student council, and I hereby take 
note of the fact that the distinguished 
chairman of this committee is one of Har- 
vard's most prominent alumni, I wish to 
emphasize that I am speaking only in my 
capacity as a YAF director. 

It is our conviction that the United States 
in the 1960's is at a crossroads between 
freedom and Federal domination. On the 
one hand, a commitment to individual 
responsiblilty, a belief in certain absolute 
moral principles and the relatively free 
choice of one's own destiny. On the other 
hand, Federal dominance, characterized by 
weakness, apathy, false security, excessive 
dependence and little respect for the indi- 
viduality of every citizen. 

Since the generation represented by YAF 
will bear the burdens or rewards which will 
result from the actions taken in this era, 
including the very decisions which you gen- 
tlemen make, we are resolved to remain 
watchful. We will take every step which 
may be required to preserve our liberty and 
enhance the opportunities of our Nation. 

We shall do this because we are posterity. 

With these things in mind, we have care- 
fully considered the legislation currently 
before this committee. We would not be 
faithful to ourselves or our ideals if it were 
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to let H.R. 4222 be reviewed without your 
hearing from the generation that has the 
most to be concerned about. 

Yes, gentleman, I am saying that you must 
not consider only the aged. You must also 
remember those of us who are on the thresh- 
old of or just starting in the social security 
system. 

First, let me say that we are not merely 
against this legislation. We are also for 
something. We are for good medical care, 
not just for the aged, but for everybody, 
regardless of ability to pay. 

We believe this can best be accomplished 
under free enterprise, without the Federal 
Government taking over medicine or getting 
a start toward this via legislation such as 
the King bill. 

In fact, we believe that free enterprise is 
the best way to get most things done. It is 
what has made this country great, and it is 
what has given us the best system of health 
care this Nation or any other nation has ever 
known. We have confidence that our health 
is much safer in the hands of our own physi- 
cians than it would be if a third person were 
in the doctor's office with us. 

Now, let me state why we are against 
the King bill: 

1. Absolutely no one, it seems, knows how 
high the cost of such a proposal might be, 
if enacted. Each time our generation gets 
an estimate of the bill we are to pay, it is 
strangely increased. The thing that never 
changes is the sobering fact that we will 
still have to pay it. In effect, we are being 
asked to sign a blank check for goods of un- 
determined quality to be delivered at an 
uncertain date. 

2. We are now on the brink of a national 
emergency. This is a time when our national 
strength is being measured by both military 
and economic standards. Of course, we 
favor a strong America in both cases. There- 
fore, it is hardly logical to burden our 
economy with another welfare tax when our 
full potential is needed for national defense. 

3. We believe in the commandment, “Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother.” We do not 
believe the problem of our aged relatives 
should be passed as the proverbial buck to 
the Federal Government. 

4. We are opposed to a national policy 
which would inevitably promote inflation. 
Our generation faces serious losses if legis- 
lation such as this is enacted. Just a little 
more inflation will make it just a little 
harder to get ahead. It will also immediately 
affect the savings of our parents and grand- 
parents, the same people this legislation is 
supposedly designed to help. 

5. The King bill would violate religious 
freedom for individuals whose consciences 
lend them to seek nonmedical systems of 
healing. These people might also be forced 
to pay taxes to support medical systems 
which are repugnant to their religious be- 
lets. We support the principles of religious 
freedom which are a part of our great herit- 
age of freedom. 

6. Dividing Americans into special classi- 
fications, according to age, is akin to dis- 
crimination on the basis of race or religion. 
Those over 65 vary as widely as do the in- 
dividuals in any other group. Their in- 
dividuality should not be denied by Federal 
law. 


7. By empowering the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to establish stand- 
ards for the admission of hospitals and nurs- 
ing homes as participants in this scheme, 
we will have lost our right to free choice of 
hospital. This also seriously impairs our 
right to free choice of physician. 

8. If the King bill becomes law, the Fed- 
eral Government will be placed in direct 
competition with private voluntary insur- 
ance plans. More and more of our aged are 
joining such plans every day. Yet such 
private voluntary plans would be driven out 
of business in many cases. There are no 
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antitrust laws to regulate Government 
monopoly, This is another blow struck by 
H.R. 4222 against free enterprise. 

9. If the Government is to be put into 
the medical business, why not also establish 
a compulsory national clothing service and 
maybe even an obligatory Federal food store? 
Soon all our needs and wants would be 
subject to Government regulation and whim. 

10. The entire principle of a compulsory 
health plan is distasteful to us. We want 
to be able to decide for ourselves whether or 
not to participate in a health plan—both 
before and after we are 65. 

11. We do not want to be legislated out of 
the best health care in the world.. The King 
bill will lower medical standards by eliminat- 
ing the incentives of competition. 

These are by no means all the reasons for 
opposition to H.R. 4222. However, I hope 
they reflect our genuine concern for indi- 
vidual freedom and responsibility. 

At a time when freedom is being chal- 
lenged throughout the world, why should 
we retreat at home? 


Texas Voters for the Constitution Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DALE ALFORD 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recor, I include an article 
from the Texas Councilor dealing with 
the legal position of the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The article is as follows: 

Texas Voters for the Constitution have ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. William L. Kerr, the 
newly installed president of the State bar 
of Texas, taking exception to remarks at- 
tributed to him in an Associated Press story 
that appeared in the Houston Chronicle of 
July 9. 

In his address to the members of the Texas 
bar at their convention in Fort Worth, the 
news story said that Mr. Kerr told Texas 
lawyers that they “should defend, not criti- 
cize, the Supreme Court of the United 
States,” and he was directly quoted as add- 


ing: 

“We should always be mindful of the fact 
that the Supreme Court is our supreme 
court, the supreme court of the greatest na- 
tion the world has ever known.” 

Letter to President Kerr from Texas Voters 
for the Constitution, 2524 Tangley Road, 
Houston, Tex. 

“Hon, WILLIAM L. KERR, 
“President, Texas Bar Association, 
“First National Bank Building, 
“Midland, Ter, 

“In accepting the position as president of 
the State Bar Association of Texas, if you 
were correctly reported by the Associated 
Press, then you are in favor of the abandon- 
ment of the American system of government 


_ by the people. 


“Your statement, as reported, prompts 
some questions that are fundamental to the 
American form of Government and the 
American system of law. « 

“If we understand correctly your remarks, 
as thus reported, you have joined in with 
the program now being almost openly fav- 
ored to destroy our constitutional form of 
government, 

“We believe that the world has accepted 
as a fact that the fundamental principle of 
our form of government is that the author- 
ity and power of our agencies and representa- 
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tives are limited, that it is intended that 
they be held within such limits, and that 
the power resides in the people to control 
them by the application of established law. 
Do you deny this to be a fact? 

“We believe the vast majority of the peo- 
ple of Texas are opposed to any Communist 
movement or any other movement, however 
denominated, which would bargain away our 
liberties or surrender our Constitution with 
the limits in authority it confers upon Gov- 
ernment employees or agents, no matter how 
Such employees may be denominated. 

“The newly formed Texas Voters for the 
Constitution wishes to take serious excep- 
tion to what you are reported as having said 
concerning this important Issue. And we 
Wish to give you the opportunity to clearly 
Present your line of reasoning on this sub- 
ject. Accordingly, we respectfully ask that 
you answer the questions listed below. We 
believe, too, that the people of Texas would 
be interested and would hope to have from 
the president of the Texas Bar Association 
his stand on the following questions: 

1. Have we a government of law or of 
men? 

2. Was the result of the Revolutionary 
War the establishment of a government ‘of 
and by the people’? 

3. Was the Supreme Court of the United 
States created as an agency of Government, 
not the master, by the people of the several 
States? 

“4. By what States? 

“5. What principle of law was employed 
when the Supreme Court was set up, and 
by what principle of law is it now being 
continued? Was it not on the basis of 
employer and employee? 

“6. Is not the Supreme Court an agency 
of limited power? 

“7. How is its power limited, and who 
imposed its limitations? 

“8. Who had the power to dictate these 

tations, and how was that power ac- 
quired? Who must, therefore, enforce these 
tapab under the law as established, and 

“9, What is the legal status where mem- 

of the U.S. Supreme Court run amuck 
and assume to act in areas not accorded 
to them? 

“10. Suppose the Supreme Court rules that 
there is too much oil, and that the produc- 
tion from Texas and Kansas must be dis- 
continued as of January 1, 1962? Would 
your statement of July 9 that we should 
not criticize, but should defend this Court, 
Still hold good? 

“11. How do you distinguish between a 
lawful ruling of the Supreme Court and an 
ilegal, ultra vires unauthorized proceeding 
Of members of the Court—acting in a way 
that is beyond the authority conferred upon 
the Court by its lawfully constituted and 
established founders, and yet pretending 
and ass to act as a Court under a 
vestment of authority? 

“12. Would you say that we have a stable 

ernment when political agencies of our 
Government, which, themselves, 

Possess no powers that they can give to the 
Court, insist that illegal proceedings of 
members of the Court must be enforced by 
the law enforcement agencies of the State? 

“13. Would it not be less ‘communistic’ 
to have the law enforcement agencies un- 
der the control of the same sources of au- 
thority from which the legal directives have 
emanated? \ 

“14. Where there is a conflict as to the 

of employment between the employer 
(the States) and their agents (members 
Of the Supreme Court), would you say that 
the employees have the power to dictate to 
the source from which their power ema- 
nated, and, especially, without any regard 
to the terms of the employment contract? 
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“15. Or do you deny that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which created the 
three agencies of our central Government, 
is a contract by and between the States 
which are signatory parties to the contract?” 


This letter was signed by numerous 
leaders of Texas Voters for the Con- 
stitution, including lawyers, business- 
men, and outstanding professional men 
and women. 


Able-Bodied Men on Relief in Bangor 
Required To Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLIFFORD G. McINTIRE 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. McINTIRE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
an old saying that there is nothing new 
only that which is forgotten. Just re- 
cently Newburgh, N.Y., hit the head- 
lines on its plan to remove undeserving 
individuals from its relief rolls. I quick- 
ly call to my colleagues’ attention, how- 
ever, the fact that this has long been a 
policy in Bangor, Maine, the largest city 
in my congressional district. 

I insert into the Recor two articles 
from the Bangor Daily News, from the 
July 26 and 27 issues, respectively, which 
present splendid accounts of this aspect 
and I feel that the pertinent data and 
references will prove eminently interest- 
ing to my fellow Members of Congress: 
Aroostook TOWN MANAGERS FAVOR WORK FOR 

RELIEFERS 


PRESQUE IsLE—How do Aroostook Coun- 
ty’s town managers feel about Newburgh, 
N.Y.'s recent action to knock chiselers“ off 
its relief rolls? 

From four town managers questioned in 
the county Wednesday, the News received 
four responses which appeared to favor the 
Newburgh plan, three apparently without 
qualification and one favoring the plan “as 
long as it wasn't too drastic.” 


MAKE THEM WORK 


The managers questioned in the county 
said their policy was to put men on relief 
to work for the towns, providing the recipi- 
ents were able bodied, 

Arizona Senator Barry Go.pwarer has 
sharpened the issue by calling upon every 
city to adopt the Newburgh, N.Y., plan. 

But the New York State Board of Social 
Welfare has labeled some of the measures 
Newburgh proposes to adopt as “inhuman 
and indecent.” Most of them are illegal and 
the others are unnecessary, the board said 
in a statement issued July 18. 


REGULATIONS IN EFFECT 


New regulations already in effect in New- 
burgh include provision to limit some forms 
of relief to 3 months a year, to deny unwed 
mothers aid if they have additional children, 
and to place all able male welfare recipients 
on a 40-hour work week for the city. 

Migrant workers, according to new provi- 
sions in Newburgh, would be unable to re- 
celve city relief money if they failed to find 
work within a prescribed period of time. 

Said Mars Hill Town Manager David H. 
Harpine, Wednesday, “I've got one fellow who 
never asks for relief unless he needs it. He 
doesn’t mind working at all for it. I put 
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him to work. It's our policy to put them to 
work for the town when they're getting re- 
lief and are able to work. 

FAVORS CUTTING COSTS 

As for cutting down on unn wel- 
fare expenditures, Harpine admitted, “I'm all 
for it. With the amount being spent for 
welfare in Maine today, it's getting to be a 
welfare state. The next step could be social- 
ism. It's all government, you know, sup- 
porting you.” 

Harpine said he would be in favor of cut- 
ting off State aid to an unwed mother if she 
continued having children out of wedlock. 

Declared Washburn Town Manager Mil- 
ford H. Blackstone, “Our chiselers are few. 
Some of the larger towns in the county may 
have more of a problem along that line.” As 
to Newburgh's adoption of more strict rules 
in regard to public relief, Blackstone ad- 
mitted, “I think they've got something here.” 

Blackstone said he hoped that State aid to 
unwed mothers in Maine wasn't high enough 
to induce them to keep on having children. 
He pointed out that a problem of migrant 
workers not finding jobs in Aroostook—most 
of these workers come here for the fall po- 
tato harvest—was not of a large proportion. 
The migrant harvesters, for the most part 
Canadians, usually have signed up for jobs 
prior to entering the State. 

“We have a policy in Fort Fairfield that 
men who receive relief from the town must 
work if they are able,” said Fort Fairfield 
Town Manager Leonard H. Kyle. 

“You're inclined to get rid of a few of 
them that way,” said Kyle. They go out 
and work for cash, then, instead of for town 
orders.” 

Kyle felt that an unwed mother was en- 
titled to her one mistake. After that it 
could become a racket, he said. “I'm not 
acquainted too well with the Newburgh 
plan,” he said, “but it sounds good to me.” 

Pointed out Madawaska Town Manager 
Adrian O. Jacques, “the mass of welfare 
money in my town goes for medical and hos- 
pitalization purposes. Some of the money 
goes for feed, lights, and rent,” Jacques said. 
“Every able-bodied man unemployed who re- 
ceives relief should have pride enough to 
work for it. We've endorsed that up here 
for years whenever able-bodied men received 
public assistance. When we've had enough 
men on relief to make opening up a project 
worthwhile, we've done so.” 

Jacques said he would favor the Newburgh 
plan as long as it wasn't too drastic. 

From the Bangor Daily News, July 26, 1961] 
ABLE-BODIED MEN ON RELIEF IN BANGOR MADE 
To Work 
(By Jim Byrnes) 

The Newburgh, N.Y., plan to knock relief 
chiselers off the welfare rolls, which is at- 
tracting national attention, has been in 
effect in Bangor for 4 years, Miss Ruth S. 
Lord, welfare director, said Monday. 

“Able-bodied men on relief here do work,” 
Miss Lord said. “Fortunately we do not 
have many and when we do, it is seasonal. 
We have found that the man on relief, who 
is working, has a better chance of getting a 
job. This has been our experience.” 

During the winter months, which is the 
greatest period of welfare needs in Bangor, 
about 15 able-bodied men, on the average, 
have worked for the city in the public works 
department, as part payment for receiving 
welfare from the city. 

“In 1959-60," Miss Lord said, “these men 
earned 61 percent of the amount given to 
them in relief.” 

The men worked 1,110 hours, earned 
$1,111.80, and received $1,695 in relief. 

Miss Lord pointed out that in Bangor the 
welfare rolls are spotty. This means that a 
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man may be On relief 1 month, off 2, back for 
1 and off for 6. 

The work done for the city by the able- 
bodied on relief in no way supplants jobs 
already being done by those on the city 
payroll, Miss Lord points out. 

“In case of large snowstorms, when the 
city needs extra men, those on relief are 
then placed on the payroll to help with the 
cleaning up. This is money they earn and 
keep. It has nothing to do with their work- 
ing-off of relief money.” 

A comparison between Newburgh, N.Y. 
and Bangor, Maine, as far as relief problems 
are concerned is difficult. Newburgh, a city 
of 31,000 population, has an annual budget 
of $3 million of which $983,085 goes for 
welfare . Bangor with a population 
of 39,000 has a budget of $5 million of which 
$113,325 goes for welfare expenses. 

The $113,325 figure is the 1961 budget. In 
1960 the operating expenditures of the de- 
partment of welfare amounted to $98,172.04. 
Relief granted in 1960 totaled $77,266 and 
administrative costs totaled $20,577. 

The relief money is spent in this manner: 
$19,288 to aid to dependent children—the 
city is assessed 18 percent of cash grants 
made to families with legal or pauper settle- 
ment in the city whether they lived in 
Bangor or in other parts of the State. 

The largest amount of money goes to the 
care of patients at the city hospital, $35,813. 
In 1960, 67.5 percent of the patients at the 
hospital received some local welfare assist- 
ance, The other 32.5 percent were full-pay 
private patients. 

A total of $6,663 went to other cities and 
towns for relief of persons, who though not 
living in Bangor still hold a Bangor pauper 
residence. 

The remaining $15,502 went for general 
relief which Miss Lord describes as money 
going for food, clothing, rent, fuel, medi- 
cines, hospital care, commitment examina- 
tions to the State hospital, private nursing 
homes and boarding homes, ambulance fees 
and burials, 

Miss Lord has said: “ ‘Relief’ to most peo- 
ple means a grant of food, fuel, or shelter to 
enable a person or family to exist,” 
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“No particular skill is necessary to prove 
a person is or is not destitute. But the 
services of ‘Welfare’ go far beyond this in 
counseling for better money management, 
rehabilitation of the discouraged or frus- 
trated family head, or help toward more ade- 
quate job placement. 

“The challenge to public welfare Is to help 
people to live more happily in the commu- 
nity with economic independence achieved 
by their own planning and effort. This is 
a service offered relief recipients through 
the implementation of effective casework 
therapy.” 

And how does the therapy work? 

Miss Lord and her staff try to see that 
it does. For instance the able-bodied man 
asked to help out in the public welfare de- 
partment in return for relief aid, and who 
falls to show up for work is considered as 
withdrawing his application for relief. 

He signs a statement before he is due 
to show up for work, saying he will with- 
draw his application for relief if he docs not 
show up for the work. 


RECEIPTS REQUIRED 


Receipted rent receipts and grocery bills 
are required as proof that money advanced 
has been legitimately spent. Followup calls 
are made to check on whether a man had 
actually applied for a job at such and such 
a place, And no man is sent out to seek 
employment without being directed to a spe- 
cific person. 

“I don't know what the situation in New- 
burgh, N.Y. is,” Miss Lord said. “It sounds 
pretty bad. But I can say this, and 1 don't 
know the answer. Despite all that we try 
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here and welfare workers try in other places, 
the cost of welfare increases. 

“Of course population increase is one an- 
swer. Another is, I think, that we are living 
in a more humane age. You don't see chil- 
dren going to school in the middle of the 
winter with torn clothing, exposing their 
bare skin to the elements. This was the 
case back a few years. 

“You don't tell a family with four chil- 
dren or three or two or any number, who 
is up against it, Here's $10 go down on 
Hancock Street and find yourself an apart- 
ment.“ This just built slums. 


“NOW MECHANIZED 


“Then, too, and we must face it, the age 
of the ditchdigger has gone by. The low- 
liest Job today is mechanized and requires 
some ability. Wholesale pick-and-shovel 
work is over, 

“The Bangor Welfare Department has been 
in the past (and is now cirticized) because 
we do not open our relief rolls to single, 
able-bodied young men who drift into town 
seeking employment and for one reason or 
another can't or don’t find work. It has 
been our policy to use the money for fami- 
lies and people who cannot work for one 
reason or another. If we should open our 
rolls to this type I think we might then find 
ourselves in the Newburgh situation.” 


Let’s Do First Things First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, in 
times of emergencies, this Nation has al- 
ways risen to extraordinary heights. It 
will not fail to do so in any future crisis. 

Reactions to the recent message of the 
President varied. He has been assured 
practically unanimous support in mat- 
ters of defense. By the same token, 
many who supported domestic programs 
are now of the opinion they should be 
drastically curtailed in order to main- 
tain some little sense of fiscal integrity. 


A very provocative editorial appeared 
in yesterday’s edition of the Harrisburg 
(Pa.) Patriot News. It should be must 
reading for those with whom rests the 
responsibility of making momentous de- 
cisions in the days ahead: 


WORLD IN DELICATE BALANCE ON A SWAYING 
Hien WX 


In the affairs of nations, as in the profes- 
sion of tight-rope walking, it is prudent to 
maintain a certain balance. 

Seldom, if ever, has the need for sure- 
footedness been greater for the United States 
than in these days of conflicting gravita- 
tional pulls. 

The two forces that threaten to drag us 
down are the tempting bellefs in the in- 
evitability of war on the one side and the 
inevitability of peace on the other. 

The Berlin crisis has spotiighted the bal- 
ancing act with unprecedented clarity. It 
is in Berlin that the clash of the Western 
powers and the Communist camp could trig- 
ger nuclear war. Berlin, of course, is only 
one of the score of contested points. There 
is Laos, Vietnam, Formosa, Cuba, There is 
also the perennial tension between Arab and 
Jew in the Middle East which could yet erupt 
into a struggle from which the nuclear 
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powers might not long stay aloof. There is 
the intensified Soviet drive to mold the 
United Nations to {ts own desires or de- 
stroy it. 

Yet only in Berlin has the West clearly 
drawn the line over which the Communists 
could step only at the risk of violence. 


WORDS AND DEEDS 


President Kennedy said this week: “West 
Berlin has now become—as never before— 
the great testing place of western courage 
and will, a focal point where our solemn com- 
mitments and Soviet ambitions now meet 
in basic confrontation. We cannot and will 
not permit the Communists to drive us out 
of Berlin, either gradually or by force.” 

Military measures from stepped-up civil 
defense to increased draft calls have matched 
the President's words. The men charged 
with the defense of the Nation and the men 
charged with strengthening NATO have been 
in constant intensive consultation. If those 
words and actions do not form the prelude 
to war, limited or unlimited, they give a 
plausible impression of it. 

With the current stress on military prep- 
arations it is not very hard to believe that 
the Berlin situation has deteriorated toward 
war beyond the point of return. 


AN AIR OF PERIL 


But there is not, as Moscow Radio would 
have it, a war psychosis in the United States. 
There is no flag waying, no up-and-at-them 
oratory. There aren't even any melodious 
threats to hang out the washing on the Rus- 
sian equivalent of the Siegfried line. But 
the danger of Americans drifting into a state 
of resignation that war must come, regard- 
less, is present. Such an atmosphere would 
be as unfortunate as an atmosphere of airy 
optimism that would paralyze the country’s 
willingness to make sacrifices for the sake of 
survival. 

The truth is that we're arming primarily 
not to fight a war but to preserve the peace. 
The Soviet press, of course, attacks Presi- 
dent Kennedy's speech to the Nation as bel- 
ligerent. But the President again and again 
has stressed our readiness to negotiate that 
which is negotiable. 

The areas of negotiation admittedly are 
narrow and indistinct. They might include 
an East-West accord to soft-pedal propa- 
ganda emanating both from East and West 
Berlin, a token reduction of Allied and Soviet 
forces in Berlin, a possible agreement to rec- 
ognize the Oder-Neisse line as East Ger- 
many's permanent border. The West might 
in return press for a Soviet guarantee of free 
Western access into Berlin regardless of 
whether the Russians sign a separate peace 
treaty with the East Germans, 

A BASIS FOR TALK 

These are not questions of fundamental 
substance. Nikita Khrushchev wants to 
make Germany's division permanent and to 
eliminate the “bone in his throat” that 1s 
West Berlin, But they form at least a basis 
for renewed talks without forcing either the 
Kremlin or Washington into a “surrender 
or fight’ position. Talks gain time—and 
time need not work for the Communists. 
It can work for the West if it is used for a 
sustained diplomatic offensive against the 
appeal of communism throughout the world 
as well as for making our defenses powerful 
beyond effective challenge. 

Walking the tight-rope between the spec- 
ter of certain war and-the rosy vista of un- 
shakable pence is a tricky business. It 
requires sound judgment and strong nerves. 
But it ls something we must learn, because 
we're likely to have to do it for years and 
perhaps decades. 

THE ONE-SIDED SACRIFICE 

Meanwhile we have waited—in vain, thus 
far—for a word from the White House that 
there will be some mensure of Government 
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austerity to match the sacrifices President 
Kennedy spelled out in his Tuesday speech. 

No one (excepting, of course, Khrushchev) 
has found serious fault with the President's 
call to the aid of freedom. Americans know 
how priceless that is. And certainly people 
Willing to pledge their lives for freedom 
Would hardly be in favor of pinching pennies 
for the same purpose. 

The President told the Nation that higher 
taxes may be necessary to support the semi- 
Wartime footing on which he placed our 
country, And, he said, he would not hesi- 
tate to ask for them. Nor would he hesitate 
to ask for controls or other new powers, 
rulsing the possible specter of broad economic 
regimentation. 

The people will pay, and willingly, the 
Price to preserve their freedom. If it means 
more taxes, then more taxes it shall be. But 
if there are to be sacrifices, they should be 
Shared by Federal bureaucrats. 

In other words the Berlin crisis need not 
be made the vehicle for a blank check econ- 
omy among the bureaucrats. 

Savings could start in the Armed 
Forces, a sometimes leaky enterprise through 
Which wasted millions funnel. 

The Government could move next to 
squeeze billions from the subsidies to farm- 
ers, veterans, housing, and a half dozen other 
F oups that hang around for political hand- 


We invite public attention also to the rash 
Of red ink that already has spread over the 
national budget, Prior to Tuesday night's 
announcement of sharply increased defense 
Costs, President Kennedy's requests had sky- 
rocketed to approximately $8 billion more 

Was estimated in Mr. Eisenhower's last 
budget figure. 

Some of this deficit figure included addi- 
tional defense funds ($2 billion before last 

y but apart from that the New Fron- 
tier charge accounts exceeded the Eisen- 
hower bids by §2 billion for labor and wel- 
fare, $1,825 million for agriculture, §670 mil- 

n for space, $100 million for natural re- 
Sources, and $100 milllon for interest. And 
it is here that we have hoped the Presi- 
dent would abandon politics and pare to 
make available the additional billions needed 
for defense. The word hasn't come yet. 

This Nation must be strong militarily, 

y. and economically to stand up to 
fommunism this year and in years to come. 
t can remain strong economically only by 
doing first things first and leaving secondary 
Until times. become more nearly 


First Things First 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 27 issue of the Washington Eve- 
Star the editorial points out what 

© minority members of the House Com- 
mittee on Ways Means stated to the 
in sident, last week: nonessential spend- 
& must be stopped and all “Ivory Tow- 


er” projects ought to be deferred indefi- 
nitely: 


BILLIONS FoR DEFENSE 


cult ne casten! reaction to the President's 
Peder an increase in defense strength has 
Re ed along two lines. The legislators, both 
wi olcan and Democratic, are proceeding 
mit Unusual speed to grant Mr. Kennedy's 

tary requests, The necessary legislation 
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poe ready for his signature within a 
week. 

The significance of this, one may trust, 
will not be lost upon the Kremlin. For the 
message it conveys to Mr. Khrushchev is 
clear—the United States stands squarely be- 
hind the President in firm determination to 
resist Soviet belligerence, with armed force if 
necessary. And the steps required to make 
certain of our ability to do this will be taken. 

While fully prepared to provide the addi- 

tional billions that will be needed for de- 
fense, there is, however, strong sentiment in 
Congress for cutting back on all except truly 
essential nondefense spending. This encom- 
passes all expenditures which, while they 
may be desirable, are not absolutely neces- 
sary. 
The need for this kind of economy is plain 
enough. The President concedes that the 
boosted defense outlays he wants at this 
time, foreshadow a deficit for this fiscal year, 
which began July 1, of some $5 billion. He 
hopes to submit a balanced budget in Janu- 
ary banking on increased revenues from the 
economic recovery which is under way. This, 
however, is nothing more than a guess—a 
guess which may be proved wrong as a result 
of still higher defense spending or a less- 
than-hoped for rise in revenue. 

Consequently, the prudent course is to cut 
down on nonessential spending until the pic- 
ture clears. If by next year the hoped-for 
balanced budget becomes & fact, the money 
needed for desirable as distinguished from 
essential projects can be spent. Meanwhile, 
the country should not be committed to 
total spending programs which could mean 
an even deeper dive into the red ink. Sen- 
ator Brnp is right, we think, when he urges 
that “military strength must be accompanied 
by fiscal strength if our defense objectives 
are to be achieved.” We hope the appeal for 
will be needed. 


Hijacking of the Eastern Air Line’s 
Electra 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
hijacking of the airplane Electra a few 
weeks ago, and forcing the crew to fly 
the plane to and land it in Cuba, has 
aroused the people of America, and 
properly so. As a result of this hi- 
jacking act, I called Mr. N. E. Halaby, 
Administrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, asking information as to the 
existing law in relation to a happening 
of this kind to see if the law existed that 
would give an adequate punishment for 
such an offense. 

As a result of my telephone call, Ad- 
ministrator Halaby sent me a letter on 
July 28, showing that the existing law in 
this respect is sadly lacking. In his let- 
ter he refers to a bill introduced by Sen- 
ator EncLE, S. 2268. I also note that 
similar legislation was introduced by the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ROGERS], 
H.R. 8380; and also the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], H.R. 8384. 
It will be noted from Mr. Halaby's letter 
to me that legislation should be enacted 
into law along the lines of these bills, 
and in his letter to me he suggested an 
amendment. 
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In my remarks, I include a copy of the 
letter that I have received from Admin- 
istrator Halaby, together with the 
amendment to pending legislation that 
he has suggested. 

FEDERAL AVIATION AGENCY, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C. July 28, 1961. 
Hon, JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. McCormack: In response to your 
telephonic inquiry concerning the recent hi- 
jacking of the Eastern Airlines Electra by a 
Castro supporter, our examination of the 
present laws indicates a need for additional 
legislation which would make such activity 
a criminal offense. We feel very strongly 
that safety considerations as well as na- 
tional security require such action. 

As you know, Senator ENGLE recently intro- 
duced a bill in the Senate, S. 2268, which 
would amend the Federal Aviation Act by 
making it a crime to commit assaults and 
certain other crimes of violence aboard air- 
craft in flight in alr commerce. This bill 
was introduced following the incident in- 
volving an intoxicated passenger who threat- 
ened crewmembers and passengers while 
aboard a domestic flight. It was not almed 
at incidents like the Electra affair. We have 
been requested by Senator ENGLE to furnish 
him with additional suggestions for amend- 
ing his bill to make it applicable to this hi- 
jacking occurrence. 

I am enclosing a suggested amendment 
which we have furnished Senator ENGLE, It 
would add three additional sections to the 
Federal Aviation Act making it a crime to 
assault, threaten, intimidate, or interfere 
with flight crewmembers of aircraft in air 
commerce; would prohibit the carrying of 
concealed weapons on aircraft in air trans- 
portation; and would make the hijacking of 
an aircraft equivalent to piracy. 

Your interest in this matter is greatly ap- 
preciated and I know you share my great 
concern with this outrageous act. It would 
certainly help a great deal if you could lend 
your support in the House of Representatives 
to the effort being made to prevent future 
action of this kind. 

In the absence of criminal statute, we are 
taking such measures as are available to us 
to deter possible additional hijacking efforts. 
We have requested the air carriers to take 
all possible precautions to prevent passen- 
gers from having access to flight crewmem- 
bers. In addition, we intend to adopt a 
regulation which will prohibit carrying con- 
cealed weapons aboard an air carrier and will 
also prohibit a passenger from interfering 
with the flight crew. This will at least pro- 
vide some regulatory basis for making the 
limited penalties now provided for by the 
Federal Aviation Act available in such cases. 

Sincerely, 
N. E. Hatasy, 
Administrator. 

Amend section 902 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 by adding new subsections as 
follows: 

(J) Whoever, while on board an aircraft in 
flight in air commerce assaults, intimidates, 
threatens, or interferes with any flight crew 
member of such aircraft while engaged in 
the performance of his duties or in any way 
lessens the ability of such flight crew mem- 
ber to perform his duties, shall be fined not 
more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than twenty years, or both. Whoever in the 
commission of any such acts uses a deadly or 
dangerous weapon shall be imprisoned for 
life. 

(k) Except for employees or officials of 
municipal, State or Federal Governments 
who are authorized or required to carry 
arms, and except for such other persons as 
may be authorized by the air carrier in- 
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volved, whoever while a passenger aboard an 
aircraft being operated by an aircraft carrier 
in air transportation, carries on or about his 
person a concealed deadly or dangerous 
weapon shall be fined not more than $1,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

(1) Whoever while on board an aircraft 
in flight in air commerce commits an act 
which if committed aboard a vessel on the 
high seas would constitute piracy as defined 
by section 1651 of title 18, United States 
Code, shall be imprisoned as provided 
therein. 

These are in addition to subsection (i) 
which would be added by Senator ENGLE’S 
proposed bill, S. 2268. 


McConaughy Applauds U.S. Navy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. BLAINE PETERSON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. PETERSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most pleasant duties I have been 
called upon to administer for a constitu- 
ent came from Mr. H. C. McConaughy, a 
newspaper publisher from Morgan, 
Utah. 

Earlier this year Mr. McConaughy ac- 
cepted the invitation of the Secretary of 
the Navy to participate in an orientation 
program aboard the carrier, U.S.S. Mid- 
way. Mr. McConaughy’s pride, appreci- 
ation, and regard for the outstanding 
way in which the U.S. Navy is carrying 
out its assignment is expressed in a new 
dimension, a special edition of his weekly 
newspaper, the Morgan County News, 
which he has asked me to distribute to 
those who made his nautical adventure 
a once-in-a-lifetime thrill. 

Mr. McConaughy’s special edition en- 
compasses many fields of commendation 
and serious reflection on the role of the 
U.S. Navy in the defense of our country 
and, in some instances, the incidents are 
enriched by his clever twists of humor 
and knack of recognizing human 
interest. 

All too few of us exercise the power of 
the phrase “thank you,” and in this time 
of international crisis it seems excep- 
tionally fitting to me that our services, 
in this instance, the U.S. Navy, be rec- 
ognized for the powerful trust and con- 
fidence these dedicated men and women 
so ably fulfill in providing for the pro- 
tection and safety of each of us. 

The best summary of Mr. McCon- 
aughy’s experience is to be found in the 
foreward to his special edition which I 
quote herewith: 

“Once in a lifetime” is a trite phrase, but 
no other words serve to describe an experi- 
ence of H. M. McConaughy, Utah publisher, 
in February of 1961. He was invited to join 
a group to sall on the attack carrier Midway 
to Pearl Harbor, spend a week in orientation 
briefings as a guest of the U.S. Navy, and 
return to the mainland by MATS. 

When he returned home he related his 
experiences and his impressions and his 
great pride in the U.S. Navy, in a series of 
articles in his weekly newspapers—not a 
statistical travelog, just a story with an ef- 
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fort to capture the human interest abound- 
ing everywhere. 

Rather than send a paper each week to 
the scores of persons whom he had met and 
to whom he wished to express his apprecia- 
tion, he piled up the type and reprinted it 
upon completion in this tabloid. 

With his wife Louise, Mac came from 
Omaha, Nebr. and the Midwest 5 years ago 
to purchase the Morgan County News, the 
Summit County Bee, and the Park Record, 
all published at „Utah. He is cur- 
rently vice president of the Utah State 
Press Association, and his newspaper is a 
three-time National prizewinner—his col- 
umn, “The Ant's-Eye View,” recently won 
first place in the United States. 


Joseph B. Kyle, Former Elks Grand 
Exalted Ruler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, mem- 
bers of the Benevolent and Protective 
Order of Elks, throughout the Nation, 
will mourn the passing of former Elks 
Grand Exalted Ruler Joseph B. Kyle 
of Gary, Ind. He was one of northern 
Indian’s outstanding citizens, having 
served as a public official in Lake County, 
Ind. and a leader in local, State, and 
ies affairs for a quarter of a cen- 
ury. 

As grand exalted ruler of the Benevo- 
lent and Protective Order of Elks in the 
year 1950, he made a record as one of 
the most outstanding leaders of this 
great fraternal organization. During 
that year, he traveled some 250,000 miles, 
visiting 375 Elk lodges throughout the 
48 States while serving in this high of- 
fice. Occasionally, he made as many as 
a half a dozen speeches per day, preach- 
ing patriotism, fraternalism, and ex- 
posing the international Communist 
conspiracy. 

Prior to becoming grand exalted ruler 
of a million Elks in the United States, he 
had served as grand national treasurer, 
a post he was elected to at the National 
Elks convention in Portland, Oreg., on 
July 15, 1947. Prior to that, Joe Kyle 
was elected grand tiler of the Elks in 
1935, served 5 years on the board of 
grand trustees and was appointed grand 
squire in 1945. Prior to his being recog- 
nized by the Elks lodge nationally, he 
served in various offices locally and state- 
wide during his 37 years as a member 
of the Elks lodge. He served many years 
as a civic worker, public official, and 
successful businessman. 

The following item is taken from the 
Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune of Saturday, 
July 29, 1961, in announcing the passing 
of this great American: 

In 1936, he became vice president of Indi- 
ana State Elks Association and was the presi- 
dent of this group in 1940-41. 

During his acceptance speech after elec- 
tion to the highest post in the fraternal 
organization at Miami, Fla., in July 1950, he 
sald: 
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“Pro-Communist Americans must be 
sought out relentlessly and exposed and pun- 
ished like any other enemy of society. The 
Nation's Elks must be in the forefront of 
organizations active in such exposures.” 

During his term as national grand exalted 
ruler, some 50,000 new members were brought 
into the Elks and 19 new lodges chartered. 

Kyle was born in Duncansville, Pa., on 
January 4, 1890, and came to Lake County 
at the age of 16. He was a 1908 graduate 
of Valparaiso University and came to Gary 
in 1910. * 


Nahant for Nahanters 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 25, 1961 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following interesting edito- 
rial which appeared in the Daily Evening 
Item, Lynn, Mass., on July 29, 1961: 

NAHANT FoR NAHANTERS 


Nahant, with an area of 1 square mile, 
the smallest town in Massachusetts, has been 
housing various units of national defense 
forces since the Spanish-American War. It 
feels now that with a growing civilian popu- 
lation it should be given a respite and its 
available land used for the needs of its own 
3,800 residents. 

The issue has been brought to the fore 
by the announcement that the Boston Army 
Base is seeking to ‘have 600 members of 
the Army Reserve transferred from their 
present quarters on the Lynnway to Fort 
Ruckman in Nahant in buildings being va- 
cated by battery B of the 3d Missile Bat- 
talion. 

Nahanters were perfectly willing to have 
part of their town used for military p 
when its unique location and geographical 
features made such use desirable from a 
national defense point of view. 

But the vast development of sophisticated 
missile weapons in the past 3 years has made 
the Nahant Nike site less important than 
formerly, and Nahant officials believe that 
the members of the Army Reserve in Lynn 
can readily find new quarters elsewhere than 
in Nahant. 

The sites in question were bought some 
time ago by the town for educational, play- 
ground, and similar public purposes. In 
deference to the national need, they were 
temporarily given over to Government use. 

Today, however, the town needs this land 
for more school classrooms, for facilities for 
the public works department, for a fire sta- 
tion, for a “little league” ball park. Civil 
defense facilities are needed; the YMCA is 
looking for a building; the recreation com- 
mission needs headquarters, and there is 4 
need for meeting places for civic groups in 
the community. The present public build- 
ings are jammed. 

The Federal Government has also used 
buildings at Bass Point for housing military 
personnel. Nahant feels it could use these 
structures to house its own aging citizens 
or its own war veterans and their families. 

Another consideration is that the access 
roads to Bass Point are narrow. If the Army 
Reserve attempted to bring its huge trucks 
and other vehicles into the area, it would 
further complicate what is already a difficult 
traffic situation, especially on weekends, 

In a word, the town feels it has contrib- 
uted generously to the accommodation of 
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the military but is now entitled to an “hon- 
orable discharge” and an opportunity to use 
its limited real estate for strictly civilian 
town purposes. The matter deserves serious 
study. 


America in Need of Reappraisal of Values 
and National Attitudes Declares Author 
and Business Executive in Address to 
Charleston (W. Va.) Exchange Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
July 20 it was the good fortune of mem- 
bers of the Exchange Club of Charleston, 
W. Va., to hear a most thoughtful and 
Provocative address by the Hon. Sam T. 

a former resident of that city 
and one who has not ceased to remain 
Close to the affairs of West Virginia, 
though actively engaged in business and 
Civic enterprises in Pittsburgh, 

Mr. Mallison, an old and valued friend 
of mine, speaks from a wealth of ex- 
perience in the fields of journalism, 
government, and industry, and has 
drawn from his knowledge in each of 

fields in the recent speech in which 

explored the conditions of our na- 

morale and revealed some of the 
Symptoms of our national ailment. 

As a onetime administrative assist- 
Ant to Gov. Howard M. Gore, of West 
Virginia, a former State auditor of West 
Virginia, and for many years now an 
executive in the oil and gas exploration 
and production industries, Mr. Mallison 

been exposed to much in the main 
Currents of American life, and he has 
widely on his experiences. 

His thoughts are most worthy of fur- 

T consideration, Mr. President, and I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from his recent address be 
Printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

re being no objection, the excerpts 

Were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

From Appress sy Hon. Sam T. MaL- 

LISON BEFORE CHARLESTON EXCHANGE CLUB, 

CHarteston, W. VA., JULY 20, 1961 

I recognize it is not good for us to live in 
Lr Past. However, it is far worse to ignore 
ts lessons and to lose our reverence for the 
times and conditions in which we grew up. 
Progress and evolution are natural proc- 
esses, They are part of the Divine Plan. 
Man has an obligation to his Maker and to 
himself to play his part in the fulfillment 
ot that plan. 

But we must not overlook that the same 

tor planted in our hearts a thing called 
ken tment. and he who is not touched by 
ts finger is indeed a wretched soul. I think 
We are out of step if we stifle that God-given 
emotion and cynically close the doors of 
memory. 
me, know the question that is in the minds 
dae2Y of you. Would he go back to those 
11 ys? I would answer that unspoken ques- 
on by saying that I would not return to the 
material conditions that were symbolized by 
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dirt roads and the Model T Ford. I like this 
electronic age of jet airplanes and television. 
But I firmly believe that the continuance of 
our free society would be more secure if the 
moral and cultural standards of yesteryear 
were a part of our modern way of life. 

We are living in a time of distorted values. 
A society is sick, very sick, when it values 
the contribution of vulgar night club 
comedians, Hollywood tramps and rock-and- 
roll singers from 50 to a hundred times 
greater than that made by the men and 
women in our pulpits, schoolrooms and 
laboratories. I interpret such gross distor- 
tion as an indelible sign of decadence. 

I had these distorted values impressed 
upon me one day not long ago when I sat 
in the lobby of the Carlton House in Pitts- 
burgh, talking with Joe Hiller, a theatrical 
booking agent of that city. As we talked 
& young boy about 18 years old stepped off 
the elevator with a retinue of attendants, 
and they went into the dining room, where 
the dinners run from $4 to $8 a copy, and 
where, incidentally, I do not eat. 

En route from the elevator to the din- 
ing room, the boy was stopped by a num- 
ber of squealing teenage worshippers who 
sought and obtained his autograph. I did 
not know who the celebrity was, and Joe 
enlightened me. “That,” he said, “is 
Johnny Mathis, a rock-and-roll singer. I 
have him booked this week at the Twin 
Coaches, and his contract calls for a cool 
$15,000. And besides these nightclub en- 
gagements at that price, and his television 
appearances, he has an annual income of 
$250,000 from his recordings. 

A few minutes later another man came 
into the lobby from the street entrance. He 
did not go into the dining room, but instead 
into the drugstore where he sat on a stool, 
ate a sandwich and drank a milkshake. No 
one besieged him for his autograph; indeed, 
no one turned his head to look at him. He 
was just another Joe. And yet some of those 
teenagers who so eagerly sought to touch 
the hem of of the rock-and-roll singer's 
garment would probably not have been alive, 
or would have been crippled, if it had not 
been for this man they ignored. I will con- 
fess that I did not know who he was. Again 
Joe Hiller enlightened me. That“, he said, 
“ts Dr. Jonas Salk.” 

At that time Dr. Salk, who gave to the 
world the antipolio vaccine, was working in 
the laboratories of the University of Pitts- 
burgh Medical School at a salary which I 
was told did not exceed $15,000 a year. 

I am not sure that a people with such a 
distorted sense of values deserves to con- 
tinue as a free society. There are some who 
say this is inevitable. They point out that 
nations and civilizations are no different 
from individuals. All are involuntarily 
caught up in the bewildering and sometimes 
terrifying scheme of evolution. They are 
born, grow into maturity and strength, and 
then are faced with decay and dissolution. 
Egypt, Persia, Greece, and Rome trod that 
weary path. It has been thus since the 
beginning of recorded history. 

I am reminded of something I heard not 
too long ago from the lips of Clarence 
Manion, the distinguished former dean of 
the Notre Dame Law School—one whom I 
regard as one of the great American patriots 
of our time. He said that every free society 
known to man had followed an identical 
pattern. All began with bondage. Then 
they developed a religious faith, and out of 
that faith came courage. From courage, 
strength was developed, and this produced 
freedom. Out of that freedom came abun- 
dance, and this, he said, was the top of the 
evolutionary cycle. Then devolution set in, 
and it was marked first by complacency, 
next indifference, and then dependence. 
And from dependence every free government 
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the world has ever known went back to its 
original state of bondage. 

Who is there to deny that this great 
and proud Nation of ours has already passed 
from indifference into at least the early 
stages of dependence? 

Even though the evolutionary cycle, as it 
affects nations and civilizations, be the con- 
sequence of natural law, I am not willing 
to accept a return to bondage as inevitable. 
For untold centuries mankind was resigned 
to the law of gravitation. Ev that 
went up must inevitably plummet back to 
earth. It was a natural law, and nothing 
could be done about it. Then the Wright 
brothers came along and demonstrated an- 
other natural law—the law of aerodynam- 
ics—and man now flies more swiftly than the 
birds. 

It is another natural law, I believe, that 
man has supremacy over institutions—not 
they over him. He has it within himself 
to be the master of his environment. He 
can, I believe, reverse the cycle; at least, 
he can stop the devolutionary slide and 
hold himself on a plateau, perhaps for a 
long time to come. 

Whether we use the God-given talents 
that are ours to keep the liberties that were 
born of the faith, courage and strength of 
the Founding Fathers is up to you and to 
me. No man can dedicate himself to any 
more noble purpose. 

It has been wonderful to be with you. 
Thank you very much, 


Montclair Museum Is Famous Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. WALLHAUSER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WALLHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues to an institution of Montclair, 
N.J., that has attracted much more than 
local interest and has made a much more 
than local contribution, as reported in 
a news story in the New York Times of 
July 30, 1961. The Montclair Museum 
has become famous as the possessor of 
one of the world’s finest art collections. 


The only disagreement with the re- 
ported story that I can find is that the 
wonderful town of Montclair is not a 
suburb of New York City but an enter- 
prising, fully and completely autonomous 
community of fine citizens, located in 
the 12th Congressional District of New 
Jersey. 

The article follows: 

MontcLtam Musrum Is Famovs ABROAD 


Montciam, N.J.—This community of 45,- 
000 persons is widely known as one of the 
more affluent New York City suburbs. But it 
may be more famous abroad than at home as 
the possessor of one of the world’s finest art 
museums. 

Art fanciers and experts have known about 
the Montclair Museum for many years but 
the general public is believed by gallery of- 
ficials to be unaware that here is a real grass- 
roots cultural development. 

The institution, New Jersey's only art mu- 
seum, has an important collection of Ameri- 
can paintings—so important, in fact, that 
some of the masterpieces have been borrowed 
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by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, only 15 
miles away, and galleries on other conti- 
nents, 

Founded in 1909 by William T. Evans, a 
Montclair resident, the museum has been 
growing ever since. Evans started the col- 
lection with a gift of 30 American paintings, 
provided a building to house them was con- 
structed. Mrs. Henry Lang, another resi- 
dent, offered $50,000 toward a gallery. The 
Montclair Art Association was formed and 
a building was completed with public sub- 
scription. 

In the American collection are outstanding 
works of Allston, Bellows, Blackburn, Blake- 
lock, Burchfield, Cassatt, Copley, Doughty, 
Durand, Eakins, Earl, Hassam, Homer, Hop- 
per, Stuart, Sully, and Whistler, to name a 
few. 


Citizens Foreign Aid Committee: Free 
World Economy in Peril 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


' HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
Recorp, I will include a statement under 
date of July 27 by the Citizens Foreign 
Aid Committee composed of 44 outstand- 
ing, well-informed, patriotic Americans, 
namely: Mr. Frank C. Brophy, Mr. 
Clarence B. Kelland, and Chief Justice 
M. T. Phelps, of Arizona; Mr. Hub- 
bard S. Russell, of California; Brig. 
Gen. Bonner Fellers, Dr. Charles C. 
Tansill, and Maj. Gen. Leigh Wade, 
of the District of Columbia; Lt. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, of Florida; Mr. 
Robert M. Gaylord, Hon. James S, Kem- 
per, and Gen. Robert K. Wood, of Ili- 
nois; Dean Clarence Mannion, of Indi- 
ana; Mr. R. Chesley McCormick, of 
Kansas; Mrs. Garvin E. Tankersley and 
Gen. Albert Wedemeyer, of Maryland; 
Mr. Otto T. Kreuser, of Massachusetts; 
Mr. F. Gano Chance and Mr. Edgar M. 
Queeny of Missouri; Hon. Burton K. 
Wheeler, of Montana; Hon. Howard 
Buffet, of Nebraska; Hon. Guy G. Ga- 
brielson, of New Jersey; Hon. Spruille 
Braden, Mr. Robert M. Harriss, Mr. 
H. A. Sawyer, and Mr. E. McL., Tittman, 
of New York: Mr. William Loes of Ne- 
vada; Hon. Gerald P. Nye, of North Da- 
kota; Mr. William L. McGrath, of Ohio; 
Mr. Ernest G. Swigert, of Oregon; Mr. 
E. M. Elkin, Mr. J. Howard Pew, and 
Col. Willard F. Rockwell of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Robert B. Dresser, of Rhode 
Island; Mr. Roger Milliken, of South 
Carolina; Mr. A. G. Heinsohn, Jr., of 
Tennessee; Hon. J. Bracken Lee of Utah; 
Hon. Samuel B. Pettengil, of Vermont; 
Hon. T. Coleman Andrews, of Virginia; 
Mr. Luther O. Griffith and Mr. Donald 
R. Wilson of West Virginia; and Mr. 
William J. Grede, Mr. Walter Harnisch- 
feger, Mr. Conrad Kohler, and Mrs. 
Robert Murray, of Wisconsin. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, no doubt these 
good Americans will be subjected to 
every sort of criticism by the one-world- 
ers and reckless spenders for daring to 
speak out at this time, but I am sure an 
overwhelming majority of deep-thinking 
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Americans will agree with the position 
taken by this committee relative to 
foreign aid. 

The statement follows: 

Facts ON FOREIGN Am—Fnxn WORLD 
ECONOMY IN PERIL 

The President's July 25 address on Berlin 
outlines his proposed multibillion-dollar 
mobilization of manpower for a showdown 
with Russia, Mr. Khrushchev may bluster 
but he will not be alarmed. He has 175 
regular army divisions, three-fourths of 
which are in European Russia, 22 of which 
are in East Germany. His air support for 
these forces will outnumber NATO air sup- 
port some 5 to 1. In addition, he has 300 
reserve divisions, well trained, with modern 
equipment. 

The President could have made one de- 
cision which would have alarmed Mr. Khru- 
shchey. He could have announced resump- 


tion of development and production of the. 


B-70 and a nuclear-powered bomber and an 
increase in production of the B-52. 


OUR ASSETS WASTED 


Unfortunately, the President’s foreign-aid 
program is wasting two of our most precious 
assets: the stability of the dollar and the 
competitive power of U.S. industry. A col- 
lapse of the dollar will mean a collapse of 
the entire free world economy. Today the 
strength of the dollar is oozing away through 
a hemorrhage of the gold that is the life- 
blood of the monetary system. In 1958-60 
$5 billion in gold was required to sup- 
port the dollar abroad. In the 5 months, 
October 1960-February 1961, over a billion 
dollars of gold gushed out. After a lull, the 
gold outflow has started again with $25 mil- 
lion taken in the past week. Today, in the 
London gold market the dollar is at a dis- 
count; gold is at a premium. 

DEEP FOREIGN-AID CUT INDICATED 


With the prospect of increased foreign 
spending in view of the Berlin crisis, it is 
imperative that the balance-of-payments 
deficit be corrected. This can be effected by 
the elimination of wasteful foreign-aid ex- 
penditures for economic development such 
as hydroelectric dams in Africa, steel mills 
in Turkey, roads in southeast Asia that go 
nowhere and all the rest of the boondoggling. 

It is incomprehensible, it is even a breach 
of trust, for the Congress to continue voting 
a lavish foreign ald when it is obvious that 
the Reds are dangerously challenging our air 
and space ascendancy. They already lead us 
numerically in their army, their missiles, 
their submarine fleet and in their fighter- 
interceptor aircraft. 

Findings of the Senate Committee on 
Rules and Administration: “The real sig- 
nificance of the drain on our gold supply is 
that it is a symptom of a basic and poten- 
tially disastrous weakness in our economy. 
This weakness is the deteriorating position 
of the United States as a supplier of indus- 
trial products in world markets.“ 

Findings of the Legislative Reference Sery- 
ice, Library of Congress: “For some time it 
(the United States) has had an adverse bal- 
ance in its payments resulting from the 
steady unilateral transfer of between $4 bil- 
lion and $5 billion for the support of its 
Military Establishment abroad and for 
economic aid to underdeveloped countries 
together with new foreign investment in in- 
dustrialized countries. In recent months 
there has been a drain on gold for specula- 
tive purposes. Meanwhile, the economies of 
Western Europe and Japan have become im- 
portant competitors in world markets.“ ? 

Findings of London’s Samuel Montagu & 
Co., leading bullion dealers: The most im- 


Investigation of the administration of 
the antitrust and monopoly laws. 

Gold and the U.S. Balance-of-Payments 
Deficit,” Feb. 13, 1961. 
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portant issue today is the restoration of in- 
ternational confidence in the dollar.” 
Findings of Jacques Rueff, noted French 
economist: “A grave peril hangs over the 
economy of the West. Every day its situa- 
tion more and more resembles the one that 
turned the 1929 recession into the great de- 
pression. The instability in our monetary 
system is such that a minor international in- 
cident or a small economic or financial dis- 
turbance could set off worldwide disaster.“ 
CONCLUSION 


On the basis of these authoritative state- 
ments alone, the Congress should drastically 
reduce foreign-aid appropriations. 


Fortune, July 1961. 


Planning for Water Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 
Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs last week conducted a hear- 
ing on a proposal seeking to achieve 
greater cooperation between the Fed- 
eral Government and the States in the 
planning of comprehensive water devel- ` 
opment. The adequate planning for 
such development is essential to meet 
the requirements of a growing nation. 
It is interesting that a story in today’s 
Washington Post, datelined India, should 
indicate that that country is faced with 
a serious problem in achieving coopera- 
tion between the National Government 
and the States for integrating water 
planning. I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Rivers or Sorrow SPREAD New Havoc IN SIX 
INDIAN STATES 
(By Ashwini Kumari) 

Poona, Inpta.—This flood-ravaged city of 
800,000, a great cultural and educational 
center, poignantly typifies the havoc and 
human suffering India’s rivers are inflicting 
on large areas. 

Since the monsoon broke in the third week 
of June a dozen rain-fed rivers, from the 
great Cauvery to tiny Mutha, have been on 
the rampage, causing some of the worst 
floods in Indian history. 

Unoflicial estimates suggest that a popu- 
lation of over 10 million has been affected. 
A million are homeless, 300,000 in Kerala 
State alone. About 750,000 areas of rich 
farmland have been inundated. Many peo- 
ple have been pauperized. to public 
and private property is placed at $300 mil- 
lion. Reports from many rural areas are 
still incomplete. Meanwhile, every day new 
floods are re 8 

The casualties are estimated at 400 dead 
and many more injured. Some 160 have 
died in Poona alone. 

Six of India's 15 States have been espe- 
cially hard hit. They are Maharashtra in 
the west, Orissa in the east, and the four 
southern States of Kerala, Madras, Mysore, 
and Andhra. 

As the rains move north, Blhar and Uttar 
Pradesh states may be in for trouble. The 
Jamuna, which skirts New Delhi, has been 
restive and villages on its banks are gloomily 
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watching its treacherous waters. Assam's 
mighty Brahamputa, which has its origin in 
the eastern Himalayas has already given a 
foretaste of its periodic turbulence. 

The tragedy caused by the “Rivers of Sor- 
row,” as they have come to be known, has 
moved all classes of Indians and the official 
agencies to a tremendous effort at rehabill- 
tation. Relief committees have been formed 
in cities and villages, and there is hardly a 
Major newspaper which has not started a 
fund. Half a million volunteers have of- 
fered their services. 

DONATIONS COLLECTED 

Every morning and evening volunteer- 
filled open trucks move through the streets 
of Bombay, Madras, Bangalore, Trivandrum, 
and other cities collecting donations of cash 
and clothing. Top film stars and playback“ 
Singers have joined the fund-raising cam- 

One Bombay actress walked 8 miles 
and collected $2,000—mostly in coppers. 

Here in Poona every other family is a flood 
victim. Floods struck the city dramatically. 
Two dams across the Mutha River which 
flows through the city snapped within hours 
Of each other. Thousands were trapped in 
their homes, and but for the rescue work put 
in by the army the death toll might have 
been grimmer. 

One of the dams that snapped was the 
sole source of the city’s drinking water sup- 
Ply and it may take weeks before the pipes 
work normally again. Water is being 
brought in by tankers and in some places a 

trade goes on in the commodity. Col- 
leges and schools have been disrupted. “It 
May take several months before life in Poona 
is back to normal,” said the mayor. 

The nationwide floods are the subject of 
Scrutiny by federal and state engineers, and 
New Delhi is planning to call a high-level 
Conference to find out where things have 
gone wrong and what could be done to save 
the country from these recurring disasters. 

There are also reports that India may seek 
international technical help in planning an 
integrated national riverine system. Some 

rs have suggested that the major 
rivers be linked up through channels in a 
Move to insure their good behavior. 

Federal control over India's rivers is also 

being advocated, especially in the light of 

continuing inability of some states to 
Solve interstate riverline problems expedi- 
tiously, Some politicians in Kerala have 
charged that the floods which deluge the 
region could have been avoided if adjacent 


State had cooperated in handling the 
common rivers. 


MAY SEEK HELP 

Food Minister S. K. Patil thinks that the 
oent floods will not seriously affect the 
Sod situation and that the steady increase 

Production will be maintained despite the 
Brave damage caused to agricultural lands in 
Such key areas as the Tanjore and Kuttanad 
Ticebowls in the south. 

The flood problem will be the single big- 
Best domestic issue before Parliament which 


Meets for its monsoon session in the second 
Week of August. 


The Will To Say “No” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, recently my 


Sood friend and colleague, CHARLES A. 
OSHER, of Ohio, wrote a column ex- 
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pressing the views of a freshman Con- 
gressman on his first 6 months in Wash- 
ington. It is the opinion of Congress- 
man MosuHer that what Congress lacks 
most of all is the will to say “No.” In 
this observation I am sure he is joined 
not only by the majority of the fresh- 
man Congressmen but by some of the 
most senior Members of this House. 

I regard Congressman MosHER’s com- 
ments as so penetrating, so forceful and 
logical, and so deserving of considera- 
tion that I wish to insert his article in 
the Recorp at this point: 

WHat CONGRESS Lacks: Tur WILL To Say 
“No” 


So many ask, “How do you like Washing- 
ton? How goes it in Congress?” 

My quick reply has often been, “I'm not 
sure yet. I'm confused.” And some smile at 
that. But it is not a facetious reply; it is a 
simple, serious truth. 

How can anyone be sure about the U.S. 
Congress? Least of all a first-term minor- 
ity Member. My own doubts have increased 
durirg these first 6 months. 

Washington, itself, I like. I can under- 
stand “Potomac fever,” the urge to stay here 
forever. There are some disagreeable con- 
tradictions and contrasts. Traffic can be 
frustrating, living costs are high, the climate 
is not ideal. But in most ways this is a 
wonderfully beautiful, fascinating place to 
live and work. And friendly, too. Everyone, 
all up the line to the White House, I have 
found completely, graciously helpful. 

Why then am I uneasy, pessimistic, doubt- 
ful that Washington can deal wisely and ef- 
fectiveiy with the increasing, and increas- 
ingly difficult burdens of the Federal Govern- 
went? 

I tend constantly to measure my new ex- 
periences here against 15 years in govern- 
ment at the State and local levels. In the 
Statehouse at Columbus and in the Oberlin 
City Council we were required by the Ohio 
constitution, and by custom, to haye the 
recessary funds in hand or in sight, before 
appropriations were voted. It is very diffi- 
cult in Ohio for the State or local govern- 
ments to go into debt; all public borrowing 
must be funded; increased expenditures 
must b. covered by increased tax revenues. 
Moreover, no statute or appropriation is ap- 
proved in Columbus (nor, presumably, at 
any of the lower levels of government in 
Chio), without the affirmative vote of a con- 
stitutional majority of the legislators, on a 
publicly recorded rolicall. Thus, in Ohio 
(though probably not so in all States), fiscal 
responsibility and voting responsibility are 
practically mandatory. 

Not sc at the Federal level. For example, 
the ceiling on public debt, which Congress 
changes every year or so, is a useless fiction. 

When we voted on June 26 to inorease the 
Federal debt limit temporarily from $285 
bil!'_n to $298 billion, it seemed to me the 
many hours of unctuous debate was largely 
ridiculous. Debaters wrapped themselves in 
the robes of “responsible government,” but 
it seemed only a charade. 

The added billions were already committed. 
The bills had to be paid. Technically, it was 
essential that we raise the debt limit. But I 
voted against that raise, as a matter of pro- 
test. (During my campaign for election, I 
promised to vote for tax increases rather 
than deficit spending, when faced with those 
alternatives.) 

Th.t same day, without a rolicall, without 
debate and in the first 15 minutes of the ses- 
sion while few Members were on the floor, 
six other measures were gavelled through 
the House. At least two of those six were 
extremely important and debatable, having 
to do with constitutional rights. Even 
though they applied only to the District 
of Columbia, their implications were very 
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broad; it seemed to me they deserved even 
more attention than we gave to that phony 
debt limit. And that same week there was 
debate, and a rollcall vote on the silly pro- 
posal to create a special flag for Congress- 
men to fly on their boats or automobiles. 

15 CONGRESSIONAL VOTING TOO FRIVOLOUS? 


Those few examples indicate why a new- 
comer may feel that the House is too friv- 
olous in its voting habits. Frequently, 
measures involving important policy ques- 
tions and billions of dollars are approved 
merely by voice vote, so no member is placed 
on record and held accountable for his 
“aye” or “nay.” Or, frequently, when we 
do have a rolicall vote, it is on a so-called 
omnibus bill, so big and complicated, so full 
of both good and bad, that a simple yea“ 
or “nay” is in effect frivolous. 

Note again the contrast: Fiscal responsi- 
billty is practically forced upon State and 
local legislators—in Ohio at least. But 
Congress is limited only by its own self- 
restraint in fiscal decisions. 

Are we in Congress exerting self-restraint, 
are we providing for payment of the bil- 
lions in new obligations we are voting? 
No, so far as I can see; except by increased 
borrowing, increased greenbacking, which 
simply means higher living costs for every- 
one, a subtle means of taxation which hurts 
the most those who are least able to pay. 
Is that a wise or responsible procedure? 

MORE RESPONSIVE THAN RESPONSIBLE 


I believe mine is a valid complaint, that 
Congress tends to be more responsive than 
responsible. In response to almost any cry 
for help, Congress too easily and willingly 
reaches down to lift up and carry on for- 
ever, and expand, whatever services the 
State and local governments find difficult to 
curry. And Congress does this with so little 
concern for the costs. Washington is all too 
willing. 

Is not the Federal Government already 
too unwieldy, too bogged down? Is not the 
span of responsibility already too broad and 
varied for the White House and Congress to 
handle effectively? 

Will not the creation or expansion of new 
Federal agencies to assist the cities, or 
school districts, or whatever merely dilute 
and impede that much more the capabilities 
of Congress and the White House to accom- 
plish their primarily important Federal 
tasks effectively? 

I see no men here who stand so extraor- 
dinarily tall. Members of Congress are 
for the most part able and conscientious, 
but not more so than members of the Ohio 
General Assembly or Oberlin’s city and 
school officials. Congressmen differ only in 
these ways: (1) They control the Federal 
Government's vast taxing and credit cre- 
ating authority; thus they have easy access 
to seemingly limitless easy money. (2) They 
are full-time professional politicians, of ne- 
cessity much more concerned about getting 
reelected than are most of the part-time 
citizen legislators at the State and local 
levels. 


It is easy to see then why Congress is 
under increasing pressure to supply more 
and more money for State and local services, 
why Congress more and more accedes to 
such pressures, and why each new or in- 
creased appropriation here only encourages 
the pressure for still more. 

But I see no reason to believe that is good 
for Congress or good for the country, its 
long term results. Congressional appropria- 
tions for any function for instance, public 
education—inevitably will be followed by in- 
creasing congressional oversight (or harrass- 
ment?) of that function, and I see no rea- 
son to believe that is good—not good for the 
schools, for instance. There is nothing in 
the sprawling. tangled, easy come-easy go 
ways of big. big Government, as I see it here 
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in Washington, to bolster my confidence that 
its decisions are wiser than those made at 
the local levels, 

NEEDED, THE WILL TO SAY “NO” 


I believe. it is a vain thing to believe 
centralized government, even with all its 
extraordinary money resources and power, 
can do wisely and well so much for s0 many. 
The most important lack I see in Congress 
is its lack of the will to say “no.” It is too 
easy for Congress to say “yes,” to the re- 
quests for it to take over wherever the State 
services are inadequate. 

True, it will be extremely difficult to re- 
organize State and local governments (espe- 
cially tax structures), to provide them the 
means and capacity for supplying adequate 
services at those levels. But that is where 
it could and should be done. Perhaps Con- 
gress might force the needed renaissance in 
State government, if only it could firmly say, 
“No, No, No!" 


New Frontier Blackmail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New York Herald Tribune, of July 29, 
puts its finger on the proposed low-blow 
dealing in the House of Representatives 
on the impacted areas program. One 
would hardly have thought before Janu- 
ary 20 that any President would have the 
gall to blackmail the people of the United 
States with their own tax money: 

THE ADMINISTRATION’S DOUBLE STANDARD 


Talk around Capitol Hill has it that the 
administration plans to force through a lim- 
ited ald to education bill by tying it to the 
so-called impacted areas program, and bring- 
ing the combined measure to the House floor 
(bypassing the Rules Committec) under 
the Calendar Wednesday procedure. 

Calendar Wednesday is one of the safe- 

House rules provide against the occa- 
sional arbitrariness of the Rules Committee; 
it allows the chairman of a standing commit- 
tee to call up a measure blocked by rules, 
but action on it has to be completed that 
same day. With all the parliamentary de- 
laying tactics available, this isn't always 
ensy. 

The rationale of the impacted areas pro- 
gram is wholly different from that of general 
school ald. It deserves to be taken or left 
on its own merits. It provides Federal aid 
to districts whose school problems are exacer- 
bated by Federal actions—where Federal in- 
stallations dump a flood of new children on a 
community, or take an unreasonable amount 
of land off the local tax rolls. It is, in a 
sense, a payment for damages. 

Administration leaders see it as a handy 
bludgeon to make antigeneral aid Congress- 
men swallow their medicine. By tying the 
two together, they hope to whip into line 
some of the 319 Congressmen whose districts 
get impacted area aid, many of them south- 
erners, many opposed to general Fedcral aid. 
It's a form of blackmail, unfortunately 
neither new nor unfamiliar to the Nation's 
lawmakers. 

An administration that argued with such 
self-righteousness that the Rules Committee 
should let the House freely work its will on 
individual pleces of legislation ought to 
apply the same standards to itself. 
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Discipline in a Free Society: Speech by 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to include in my remarks a chal- 
lenging speech delivered recently by 
Adm. Arleigh A. Burke, Chief of Naval 
Operations, before the American Man- 
agement Association. 

Admiral Burke calls attention to the 
self-discipline that free nations and free- 
men must impose upon themselves, as 
opposed to the discipline of force, terror 
and intimidation of communism. 

His remarks follow: 

It is a great pleasure for me to meet 
and talk with you today. I don't intend to 
talk too long this morning because I am 
looking forward to your searching ques- 
tions. However, this occasion provides a wel- 
come opportunity to express my personal and 
my Official thanks for the tremendous con- 
tribution that American industry, that 
American industrial genius and management 
skill make to the continuing improvement 
and effectiveness of ovr modern Navy. We 
in the Navy sincerely appreciate your 
support. 

You, the presidents, the executives, the 
leaders of our Nation's industry are to be 
congratulated for many things: for the 
vitality you have brought to American busi- 
ness for the strength and vigor your ef- 
forts have imparted to our national economy. 
Perhaps most importantly, you deserve con- 
gratulations for your keen interest in the 
future of our country. To borrow the words 
of Charles Kettering “We are all interested 
in the futyre, because we plan to spend the 
balance of our lives there.” ‘Your discus- 
sions here will do much to insure that we 
will have a brighter, better future, that we 
will achieve the great hopes of this country. 

But I don't believe you asked me here 
this morning to tell you how good you are 
or how well you are performing. I don’t 
believe you expect any easy pleasantries 
from me today, and I don’t intend to offer 
any. So without attempting to be melo- 
dramatic, Im going to be absolutely candid 
with you. 

Now I have no use for the “apostles of 
doom“ who predict every imaginable catas- 
trophe for our Nation. At the same time, 
however, we must be soberly aware of what 
is going on in the world. We must be real- 
istic enough, frank enough to admit that 
our way of life is being threatened. We must 
clearly recognize that our belicfs, our prin- 
ciples, our very existence as a free people 
have been challenged by a tough, fanatical- 
ly dedicated opponent. The security and 
tranquil isolation we knew in our youth are 
no longer with us. There is no point in 
laboring the obvious, but events that are 
unfolding daily around the world should dis- 
pel a great many hopeful illusions concern- 
ing our era. 

The insidious cancer of communism inch- 
ing down the peninsula of southeast Asia, 
the festering sore of Cuba, the almost 
malarial reoccurrence of Communist threats 
over Berlin, and the growing infection spread 
by Communist infiltration and subversion 
throughout the underdeveloped areas of 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America are only the 
latest symptoms of a sick and troubled 
world, 
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To put it bluntly, the future of the world 
is being now. And many com- 
petent observers. believe that the coming 
decade, perhaps the coming year, will be 
decisive. 

That is why when it was suggested that I 
discuss discipline with you, I found the topic 
particularly appropriate. For in a very real 
sense, the challenge of our age, the conflict 
we face today is a conflict between two 
forms of discipline. It is a competition be- 
tween the type of discipline a free society 
must possess to remain free: the self-disci- 
pline that freemen and free nations choose 
to govern their lives and insure their prog- 
ress versus the alternative, a ruthless, god- 
less form of discipline imposed by external 
pressure, the discipline of force, of coercion, 
the discipline of terror and intimidation. 

Now, as a military man ending 42 years of 
naval service I have personally seen the im- 
portance that discipline plays in battle. I've 
seen good discipline pay off when the odds 
appeared hopeless. And I've seen the lack 
of discipline destroy the effectiveness of 
combat forces, as it did, for example, to the 
Italians at Adowa, to the Spanish fleet at 
Manila and Santiago, to the Russian army 
on the eastern front in the First World War. 
Without effective discipline a military force 
becomes little more than an ineffectual mob. 
Disaster walks hand-in-hand with weakened 
discipline. All of you as chief executives 
understand very well the indispensable role, 
the vital function, that discipline plays in 
any organization. You are well aware that 
a business can stay alive in this highly com- 
petitive world only if it can meet the very 
real and demanding disciplines of the mar- 
ketplace. r 

Unfortunately, too many citizens look up- 
on the word discipline as something severe, 
as something designed to curtail iniative, to 
restrict their individual freedom. They 
think of discipline—in any form—as an un- 
reasonable demand by arbitrary authority. 
These people who seek to avoid discipline 
fail to recognize that everyone is subject to 
some form of control, to some system of 
rules and regulations, They fail to realize 
that while the fredom to think and to feel is 
absolute, the freedom to act must be re- 
stricted by the needs of society. 

Most importantly, those who view dis- 
cipline as an irksome imposition, do not 
realize that our democratic system is based 
on discipline. They do not understand that 
a free government depends absolutely on dis- 
olplined individuals who freely adhere to & 
set of rules.which prescribe the relationships 
within their own society. When George 
Washington with remarkable perception ex- 
pressed his belief that freodom was “staked 
on the experiment entrusted to the hands of 
the American people” he envisioned a dis- 
olplined people motivated by fundamental 
principles, by a sense of justice, by modera- 
tion, and integrity. 

Our Nation has always emphasized the 
sovereign individual. But the people who 
shaped our insitutions were well aware that 
freedom can be sustained only by discipline, 
that personal privilege must be exercised 
with discipline. The American pioneer was 
& great individualist. But his individualism 
was constrained by discipline and by a deep 
sense of responsibility. 

Yet in recent years, soft, self-indulgent, 
complacent years, many observers have 
warned of a trend away from the funda- 
mentals, away from the intangible virtues of 
discipline and responsibility that made our 
society great. Almost dally you can see this 
trend reflected in the headlines, in the stories 
of Juvenile delinquency, of organized crime, 
of deceit and deception in various segments 
of our society. What these stories describe 
is bad enough. But what is far worse, there 
seems to be little sense of shock any more. 
People just don’t scem to care, They don't 
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want to be bothered. They just want to be 
left alone in their own little world. Far 
too many Americans are too comfortable, too 
preoccupied with creature comforts to be dis- 
turbed by evidences of corruption and dis- 
honesty. And as our comforts increase, as 
our unprecedented wealth grows, there are 
even those who seek to avoid the discipline 
that gave us our wealth: the discipline of 
hard work “an honest day's effort for an 
honest dollar.” 

Now let me speak plainly. A nation can 
slip slowly, bit by bit, until one day it reaches 
the point where the effort to recover, the 
plain, honest hard work required, is too 
much, is too difficult for its weakened will 
and diminished strength. At that point, an 
Old law of nature takes over. “The strong 
Survive and the weak fall by the wayside.” 
This is the lesson of history, the lesson of 
Carthage, of ancient Athens and Rome. It 
Is a lesson we ignore only at our peril. 

Today we face a tough, determined, im- 
Placable foe. Our Communist opponents 
have capacity and strength. Through 
totalitarian methods, a Comunist society can 
focus its efforts and develop its resources with 
a great singleness of purpose. There is only 
One way to lick such an opponent. You 
can't win a competition with the Commu- 
nists by outhating them or by outthreaten- 
ing or outshouting them. We're not going 
to preserve our way of life with words. The 
only way to insure that communism will be 
Merely “a passing phase in history“ is by 
outpertorming the Communists. 

Much, of course, is spoken and written in 
these times concerning the strength of our 
Armed Forces. And with a ruthless aggres- 
Sor loose in the world, it is well that we look 
to that strength, It is well that we keep our 
Powder dry. But the real battle has shifted 
from the military area, Our concept of 
Political liberty is now under attack on the 
Wider front of economic and technological 
competition. 

Since we can’t and we shouldn't avoid this 
Competition, since the free world is irrev- 
Scably committed, we're going to have to 
win it. We must win this competition in 
Space and science, win it in the fields of 
Production and industry, win it in educa- 
tion, in culture, in athletics, win it any- 
Where we find the challenge. There's no 
Question that we can win. We have the 
talents, the abilities, the skills. We have 
the strength and the resources. We have 
the way, but we must also have the will. 

use all the talents, all the resources in 
the world count for nothing unless we are 
Willing to bring them to bear, unless we 
enthusiastically put them to work. 

Naturally there's a price for this yictory, 
and that price is the discipline that de- 
Mocracy demands. The problem in a de- 


Mocracy, of course, is how to achieve this 


discipline, how to achieve this sense of re- 
SPonsibility, this sense of personal involve- 
Ment in the welfare of our country. 
Now a certain amount of discipline, a very 
{mited amount, can be achieved in our so- 
ciety by compulsion, by making laws and 
Punishing people if they break them. And 
Whenever there is a lack of discipline, when- 
ever there is a lack of responsibility, you 
will hear a clamor for a law: you will hear 
People say There ought to be a law.” And 
er people perform the way they are 
8 to perform, unless people perform 
on of a deep sense of responsibility, laws 
5 l be passed in an attempt to force them 
Meet certain standards, 
so lgeipline is bound to come from some 
ion A great statesman once sald: “So- 
z y cannot exist unless a controlling power 
PS the will and appetite is placed some- 
eet and the less of it there is within, the 
Hethi there must be of it without,” There's 
lage ng new about this, We already have 
geld that affect our actions in almost every 
Proti of endeavor. But laws alone cannot 
vide the discipline required by a free so- 
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ciety. If we as a Nation and as individuals 
fail to meet our own responsibilities there 
are no laws that can do it for us. 

For one thing, the Congress and State 
legislatures can pass all the laws in the 
world, but unless our citizens are willing to 
obey them, they are not worth the paper 
they are printed on. This“ country's noble 
experiment with the 18th amendment is an 
obvious case in point. 

Another very striking limitation to laws 
is that they tend to be negative. For the 
most part they dictate what we should not 
do. It is obvious that this is not what our 
times demand. The vital Issues of our so- 
ciety are not a question of what we should 
not do, They involve much more than that. 
The deep, abiding problems of our age can 
only be answered by the realization of what 
we should do, and by our determination to 
do it. 

This personal acceptance of responsibility 
for our way of life must come from within, 
from the willingness of every citizen to work 
for his Nation as well as for himself. This, 
of course, demands the only really effective 
form of discipline: self-discipline. All dis- 
cipline in the long run depends on a peo- 
ple's commitment to common ends, moti- 
vated by a sense of purpose and guided by 
a sense of responsibility. You and I live 
in a world of choice. And we are confronted 
by a world of coercion, In very real terms, 
it will be up to us to choose, to decide by 
our actions whether we will remain free. It 
will be up to us to choose what we will do 
with our great and varied strengths. Peo- 
ple aren't saved; they save themselves. 

It is only natural that when one hears a 
discussion about discipline, about responsi- 
bility, he listens and agrees. He believes in 
discipline just as he believes in motherhood. 
No one is going to deny that motherhood is 
good, that sin is bad, or that discipline is 
necessary. But unfortunately, most people 
usually believe that all this talk about self- 
discipline is directed at someone else, at some 
delinquent, at some criminal in some far- 
away place. 

But a nation takes on the character of 
all of its citizens. A nation reflects the ef- 
forts, the hard work, the integrity of every 
individual. Most importantly a nation can 
only become what its leaders want it to be- 
come, what they choose to make it. And 
that is why your understanding of disci- 
pline, your willing acceptance of responsibil- 
ity is vital-to our society, perhaps more so 
than any other group in the United States. 

Because of your positions, because of your 
capabilities, your intelligence, your imagi- 
nation, you are real leaders of a nation 
founded on a system of competitive free 
enterprise, And because you are leaders, 
what you choose to do or not to do makes 
a tremendous difference to the future of 
our country. What you accomplish per- 
sonally will be extremely important, of 
course. Your vision, your resourcefulness, 
will do much to mold our Nation's destiny. 
But what you move others to accomplish 
will be even more important, 

It is no exaggeration to say that the real 
way to bring discipline to any organization. 
to a corporation, to a navy, or to an entire 
nation, is by example. People have to be 
shown, they have to be convinced by the 
example of those they respect before they 
will follow, before they will act themselves. 
Experience has proved that people will do 
wonderful things, spectacular things, if 
if they are given the example, if they are 
motivated rather than driven, if they are 
led rather than forced. 

This is your great task, this is your grave 
responsibility. Because the heaviest yoke 
of respoonsibility goes hand-in-hand with 
capacity and proven ability. Today our Na- 
tion's hold on world markets has been chal- 
longed. The Communists have challenged us 
to compete with them, and they boast that 
thelr economy will pass us by in 1970. The 
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so-called uncommitted countries are watch- 
ing this competition with growing interest, 
and will be strongly influenced by the out- 
come. The conclusion is clear and evident. 
If we want our economy to grow, we must 
conduct our monetary, our fiscal, and our 
busiess affairs with the strongest sense of 
self-discipline. 

Comfortable prosperity is fine. We have 
worked for it, and we have achieved it, But 
our efforts will have been in vain should 
we permit the individual initiative which 
was responsible for that prosperity to be 
dulled by complacency or self-satisfaction. 
The economic strength of our Nation will 
depend directly upon the people of the 
United States, upon our willingness to fore- 
go our own interests for the interests of our 
country. The competitive vigor of industry, 
the relationship between management and 
labor, between wages, prices, and productiv- 
ity are all involved. In the coming months 
and years it is our responsibility to improve 
our competitive position, and at the same 
time, preserve our vigorous free enterprise 
system. 

We as a Nation must strive to excel. We 
must distinguish between excellence and 
mediocrity. We must reemphasize the 
skills, the high standards of performance 
that are the backbone of our national 
strength, the keystone of American economic 
power. This is a discipline which each of 
you is in a position to control, a discipline 
you must impose. 

But as we work to improve our economy, 
as we search long and hard for ways toward 
material progress, we must recognize that 
economic strength alone does not guarantee 
national strength. Throughout the fabric 
of our progress there must also be the strong 
thread of principles, because no country, no 
society ever flourished long without prin- 
ciples and without the courage to live up to 
them. 

Our country was brought into being by 
men who knew the importance of principles. 
Throuhgout our history, we've been fortu- 
nate to have had staunch men who put their 
principles ahead of their interests, their busi- 
ness, and their own desires. Our forebears, 
our fathers and our grandfathers, were stanch 
men who never compromised their integrity 
for material rewards or for personal popu- 
larity. They made their principles the driy- 
ing force behind their actions. And they 
used their principles as the standard against 
which those actions were measured. 

These men didn't merely pay lipservice to 
their ethics. These men didn’t carve a 
nation out of a wilderness by hiding behind 
catchwords and slogans, Our forefathers 
lived by their principles in business, in gov- 
ernment, in their communities, and in their 
homes. And when the time came, they 
were willing to die for those same principles. 
This is the fundamental lesson that must 
be taught across the United States, if we 
hope to maintain the discipline so vital to 
national strength, 

Most of us here, in our lifetime, have 
watched empires, dictatorships, and even 
democracies fall. We have seen two World 
Wars. And still one question remains un- 
answered Where will the American dream 
be at the turn of the century?” I believe 
gentlemen, the answer to that question will 
be found in the American people, in their 
self-discipline, and in their sense of respon- 
sibility. Our duty, yours and mine, is to 
bring out these qualities, to provide an ex- 
ample of discipline that Americans can fol- 
low. 

Succeeding in this task, insuring that the 
American heritage is relived, we can also 
insure that our freedom will be reearned, 
that every challenge will be answered, that 
our hopes for advancement and progress 
will be fulfilled. After meeting you this 
morning, I am confident that the leadership 
for this task is in good hands. 
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A New Roof Requires a Cut in Other 
Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the Omaha World- 
Herald, written just prior to the Presi- 
dent's recent report to the Nation on the 
Berlin situation, sums up the views of 
many people in this country toward the 
increased defense spending which is 
necessary to meet the saber rattling by 
Soviet Premier Khrushchev. I com- 
mend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

This MucH We Ask 

What course President Kennedy will chart 
for the American people, what demands he 
will make upon their sons and their treas- 
ure, are still at this writing an official secret. 

But one thing is not at all secret. It is 
as certain as the rising of the sun next 
Tuesday morning before the President's 
scheduled nationwide address. It is this: 

Whatever the President may propose in 
his get-ready program will cost a barrel of 
money—how many billions or tens of bil- 
lions probably not even the President could 
say. 

When you, dear reader, are faced with a 
huge expense above your usual budget, if 
you have to build a new roof or shore up 
the foundations of your home, what is the 
first thing you do? 

If you are ordinarily prudent you cut ex- 
penses some place else, and everywhere you 
possibly can. 

And precisely that same step is the second 
which should be taken by the Government 
in Washington after it does whatever may 
be necessary to throw the national defense 
program into high gear. 

Do you contend, Mr. President or Mr. 
Senator or Mr. Bureaucrat, that the ordi- 
nary, nonmilitary budget already has been 
cut to the bone? 

Don't make us, the taxpayers, laugh. 

Pending in the lower House, although per- 
haps more dead than alive, is the adminis- 
tration’s aid-to-education bill. It should 
be pole-axed at once, not by its enemies but 
by its sponsors. 

Pending also is a foreign-aid bill, bigger, 
and flossier than ever. Has it been trimmed 
down to proportions which are realistic for 
a nation whose very existence is menaced? 
If so, its sponsors (including, alas, Richard 
M. Nixon) have not taken the public into 
their confidence. So far as the taxpayers are 
aware, it is the same bumbling, bungling 
program which equipped Laos with Amer- 
ican machinery for the use and convenience 
of Communist conquerors. 

Pending likewise are all manner of wel- 
fare and do-good programs which, if adopted 
by the Congress and piled upon the costly 
measures already approved, will add enor- 
mously to Washingtons spending, and to 
the taxpayers’ burdens. 

Can we, the American people, afford a 
sound, strong national defense and all these 
added goodies besides? 

Mr. President, we cannot. 

Mr. Senator and Mr. Representative, we 
cannot. 

Mr. Bureaucrat, we are beginning to reach 
the limit of our patience. 

We are not interested in any desire you 
may have to buy votes from this, that, or 
the other pressure group. 
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We are not in the least concerned about 
perpetuating the jobs of the foreign-aid bu- 
reaucracy, nor do we have any desire to 
butter up any foreign regimes which, when 
trouble comes, may throw us to the Commu- 
nist wolves. 

We are interested first and above all in 
defending America, and beyond that we 
would like again to make ourselves so strong 
militarily that the likes of Khrushchey and 
Mao will never dare to provoke us to battle. 

To reach those goals we will sacrifice to 
the limit of our capacity. 

But a great many of us intend to demand 
that, for the duration of this national- 
defense crisis, our Government in Washing- 
ton put a stop to politics-as-usual, bungling- 
as-usual, giveaway-as-always national spend- 
ing. 


Thirty-five-Year Loan Analyzed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
heat of debate over any legislation, facts 
and figures are apt to be quoted in a 
manner most favorable to the cause 
which the pleader advocates. In the 
aftermath of the enactment of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1961, which I opposed, it is 
interesting to see the following analysis 
of 35-year loans by the Washington Post 
and Times Herald in its July 29 edition. 
This newspaper has set forth two hypo- 
thetical cases in both of which the actual 
cost of a house would be more than 
double the apparent purchase price, over 
and above the cost of such items as 
taxes, insurance, maintenance and 
mortgage discount points. For the bene- 
fit of those Members who would find 
these examples helpful, I append this 
interesting article written after the 
Housing Act had become law: 

THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR LOAN ANALYZED 

An examination of the new FHA terms for 
35-year home loan mortgages under the new 
housing legislation shows that a home valued 
at $15,000 by the FHA would require a mini- 
mum downpayment of $450 for a $14,500 loan 
at 5% percent and require payments of 
$81.84 monthly, 

that the mortgage would be paid 
off fully over the 35-year term, the payments 
would total $34,372.80. 

If this amount seems high, it's because 
the downpayment is low to make more 
persons eligible and the long terms make 
monthly payments small—especially in com- 
parison to rents. However, there would also 
be taxes, insurance, maintenance, and prob- 
ably the mortgage discount points paid to 
get the favorable loan at 5½ percent. 

For a $20,000 house, the maximum FHA- 
approved loan would be $19,000 with a $1,000 
downpayment and monthly payments of 
$106.87 over the 35 years to satisfy the loan. 
These payments would total $44,856. 

On a home valued at $25,000 by FHA, 
the new maximum loan would be $22,800 
and the minimum downpayment of $2,200. 
The monthly payment at 514 percent would 
be $128.25. The total paid over 35 years 
would be $53,865. 

In actual practice few homes are paid off 
by the buyer over the full duration for 
which a loan has been set up. Often the 
house changes hands and the loan is re- 
financed. 


July 31 
Letter From a Constituent 
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HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr, BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
every Member of Congress, from time 
to time, receives a letter from a con- 
stituent which is so sincere, so moving, 
and so filled with patriotic spirit that 
he wishes he could share it with all his 
colleagues. 

I received such a letter recently from 
Mrs. J. W. Jennings, of Indianapolis, 
who writes that she is just a housewife, 
with four children, who takes pride in 
managing her family affairs. She calls 
herself a member of the low-middle- 
income group, so to speak. She asks 
nothing of any government but the duties 
outlined in the Constitution, and she 
prizes her responsibilities to this form 
of government only. 

I am so impressed with Mrs. Jennings 
letter that I wish to insert it at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Hon. Donatp C. Bruce, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran Mr. Bruce: Even as I write here on 
the illegal discussion in Washington about 
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ald to education, Federal housing, aid to 


satellite nations, and all such other illegal 
acts, I write now with no hope and with 
very little prayer left that the light that was 
lit in this country, I believe by God's own 
rich rewarding, will endure. 

The stars that lighted in my heart when 
I studied the history of how this country, 
ours, came about, without help, in the hands 
of imperfect men, with the absolute prin- 
ciple of limiting Government always as a 
first duty, are dimmed with tears as for a 
lost dream. 

Nevertheless, a tiny spark of hope burns 
on, so I write again so that my Representa- 
tives cannot say they did not know how I 
thought. New to Indianapolis, my new Rep- 
resentatives and I are not yet well ac- 
quainted. 

To me, there should never have been any 
discussion allowed on how much or how little 
to spend on those things (above samples) 
they were illegal and not in the power of the 
Federal Government to discuss or act upon. 
Unless the Constitution becomes amended, 
it is the law of the land, and Presidents, Con- 
gressmen, Supreme Court Justices, etc., 
should have been the first to point this out. 
Instead, most have been eager to subvert 
it to their own ends, and the few who be- 
lieved it have been totally ineffectual. Why 
is this—is their noise more effective; are 
they tougher, more cunning in getting their 
way. What accounts for their successes and 
our failures? 

No, to anything that increases the power 
of Federal Government. No, to Federal aid 
to education (illegal—people have not voted 
on an amendment to allow this)—same for 
housing—aid to foreign nations—in fact, a 
complete reversal and reclamation project 
to return to lawful living. 

The real revolution was in this country. 
and successful until the days of Roosevelt's 
side-stepping of the law of the land—from 
then on, it has been shame, confusion and 
subversion. 

We have enough enemies, always have had, 
trying to divide and conquer—let our own 
hand be found on our own side, and if need 
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be, go down that way, but not with shame, 
Confusion and subversion of ourselves by 
ourselves. 

Thank you for any of this kind of effort 
you make on our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
Mrs. J. W. JENNINGS. 
SPEEDWAY Crry, Inp. 


Berlin Is the Rubicon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by James S. DeLaurier, 
€ditor and publisher of the Hammond 
Times, emphasizes the necessity for the 
free world to stand firm on Berlin. The 

ve would shatter the confidence 
of the satellite and so-called neutral 
nations in democracy. 
We Fran Nor DANGER 


Against a background of rising tension 
Over Soviet determination to push the West 
Out of Berlin, thoughtful people throughout 
the United States are again taking notice of 
Captive Nations Week, first celebrated 
in 1959, 

In view of the Berlin situation, the ob- 
Servance of Captive Nations Week this year 

Particularly timely. It serves as a fresh 
reminder that the majority of people in 
Poland, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, Latvia, Lithuania, Es- 
tonia, and East Germany itself are living 
Under a form of Soviet colonialism which 
they detest. 

The Soviet rulers, who seized power in 

countries either through military 
force or by means of muscling-in tactics 80 
familiar to the American underworld, are 
Well aware that their whole system of satel- 
lite states would fall to pieces should the 
Soviets become involved in any ill-timed 
Military adventures. 

One big reason the Soviets are so anxious 

Scare the West out of Berlin is that the 
Western sector of that city—divided four 
Ways with Russia in the era of good feeling 
that followed the defeat of Hitler's Ger- 
Many—remains as a symbol of West-style 

om within the Soviet colonial empire. 
It is more than a symbol—it is a constant 
invitation as an escape route for the more 
Vigorous and intelligent of the dissatisfied 
residents of captive Germany. 

That is a big reason why Nikita Khru- 
shchey is so anxious for the West to cave in 
on Berlin, That is why the West is deter- 
Mined not to yield. Relinquishing Berlin 
Would enable the triumphant Kremlinites to 
turn to their captive audience behind the 
ain and say, “You see how your friends 
In the West can be depended upon? Give 
up your hopes of eventual freedom, and go 

ly on the road to Moscow.” 

If Mr. Khrushchey and his friends in the 
top drawer of the Communist bureaucracy 
really want peace in the world, they will 
cease their pushing-around of the United 
eatin and its Western European friends and 

es. 


The West is determined that no more free 
People be grabbed and held captives. We 
have had just about enough in this respect, 
and it would be well for the Kremlin hier- 
archy to realize this. They might well re- 
Member what happened when Adolf Hitler 
Overreached himself by invading Poland 22 
years ago. 
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Time Runs Out for Forbearance Regarding 
Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 12, 1961 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
comes a time when messes at or near 
home have to be cleaned up before a per- 
son can exercise much influence outside 
his own baliwick. The same is true of 
nations. The illegal, lawless mob rule 
persisting at our national doorstep is 
such a mess. I have no doubt, as Robert 
T. Hartmann says in the following article 
appearing recently in the Los Angeles 
Times, “the whole free world would 
cheer” if we take steps to clean up that 
mess. And, to my mind, it is no longer 
a question of if we should, but a question 
of when, My own thinking regarding the 
answer is now. Dilly-dallying further 
will only permit Khrushchey and com- 
pany to enter some kind of defense 
treaty arrangements with his bearded 
counterpart which would work against 
doing what must be done. 

HAVANA THE PLACE To Save BERLIN 
(By Robert T. Hartmann) 

The best place for us to save Berlin, it 
seems to me, is in Havana. 

Indeed, if we don’t do something soon 
and something bold to show that the United 
States does have a big stick and has not lost 
the will to use it, the game will be up in 
Berlin before we get to it. 

If President Kennedy were to order the 
U.S. Marines to occupy Cuba tomorrow, re- 
move the Castro regime, and remain until a 
freely elected government of non-Communist 
Cubans gave satisfactory proof of its sta- 
bility, I say the whole free world would 
cheer. 

And the Communist world would believe 
we mean what we say about Berlin and think 
twice before testing U.S. resolve there or 
anywhere else. 

There is ample precedent for stern military 
reprisals against Castro's insolent piracy and 
kidnaping of American citizens. The high 
alr is, or ought to be, as safe for all lawful 
commerce as the high seas, and the Cuban 
dictator has condemned himself openly. 

International law accords special status 
to Marine forces. They may be landed with- 
out that being regarded by third parties as 
an act of war, because their traditional role 
of restoring order and protecting foreign 
lives and property is legally temporary. Ma- 
rines did this for the first 150 years of our 
history as a matter of course, not only in 
the Caribbean but all over the world. They 
could do it now. 

We can fight a limited war or police action 
over Havana. It is criminally insane to 
think we can do so for Berlin. Hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of Americans and in- 
nocent Cubans would be casualties if the 
Marines took over Cuba. Millions will suffer 
a worse fate if we abandon West Berlin to 
the Communists and hundreds of millions if 
we fight a nuclear war with the Soviet 
Union. The real warmongers are those who 
would rather wait. 

“In the Government,” a top-ranking pol- 
icymaker recently told me, “there is almost 
never a best alternative. Most of a Presi- 
dent’s tough decisions involve picking a bad 
course from a lot of worse ones.” 
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Of course, the Communists and their 
Propaganda mills in all countries, not ex- 
cluding our own, would howl to high heaven 
at U.S. aggression. But Castro has now com- 
mitted a clear act of aggression much less 
complex than the often fatal encounters be- 
tween military aircraft near international 
borders which have intermittenly warmed 
up the cold war. 

Now the Communists and their apologists 
could scarcely make any more noise if the 
United States occupied Havana than they 
did over our previous, ill-fated try. They 
could not object any more violently than 
they did to other peripheral military moves 
this country has made, including the very 
large scale action in Korea, which did not 
trigger any world war. 

Armed action against the Cuban Com- 
munist regime, pressed to a quick and deci- 
sive conclusion, would be the most popular 
war since Americans went there before to 
everybody on earth who doesn't hopelessly 
hate us already would join in applauding our 
liberation of the Cuban people. 

But it should be done swiftly and without 
fanfare, as when President Eisenhower 
calmly announced one morning that he had 
ordered the Marines to land in Lebanon. 
By the time anyone knew about it beyond 
the beaches of Beirut, argument was aca- 
demic. You cannot program a punitive ex- 
pedition, as the British, French, and Israelis 
learned at Suez. 

In Lebanon we had an invitation from the 
legitimate government, to be sure, but Mos- 
cow howled just the same. In Cuba we 
would have ample provocation and Khru- 
shchev would surely rattle his rockets any- 
way. But remember, after his banquet-table 
beef with Mayor Poulson in Los Angeles he 
threw his chaperon, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
the whole Washington claque of let's not be 
beastly to Russians” experts into snits by 
threatening to hurl a missile or two at his 
hosts. 

How timid can we get? Does anyone really 
doubt now that Castro has got to go? 

When British interests were threatened 
in oil-rich Kuwait there wasn't a lot of 
yakety-yak in the United Nations, no weeks 
of consultation with NATO allies, not even 
any debate in Parliament. The Tommies 
and their tanks just moved in. Nor did 
General de Gaulle ask anybody what to do 
when the Tunisians took him on last week— 
and nobody is hijacking any Air France 
planes even if France is a second-rate power, 

If we don't show our steel after this 
latest outrage of Castro's the United States 
won't be merely No. 2, as Khrushchev is 
trying to prove, but No. 5 or lower, below 
Cuba. Didn’t Castro bravely repel an in- 
vasion backed by the mighty United States, 
didn’t he blackmail the President into ask- 
ing the widow and brother of former Presi- 
dents to beg for ransom from their terrified 
countrymen, and doesn't he knock off 
American planes anytime he chooses with 
impunity? 

Were you a foreigner, whose bandwagon 
would you scramble aboard? 

Now we are going to be told, I'm sure 
that a bigger foreign aid appropriation will 
cure this, that the United Nations is the 
place to take our troubles, that maybe Brazil 
will mediate our little difference with Castro 
when everyone cools off, that the Cuban 
people really love their bearded bully boy 
and should be allowed to keep him. Nuts. 

In America's infancy our peace-loving 
Presidents urged and a spineless Congress 
coughed up more than 62 milllon—a fair 
piece of change in those days—to buy off 
the Barbary pirates who were jumping our 
ships and holding our citizens hostage. 
Though many of the prisoners died before 
the ransom money arrived and the price con- 
stantly climbed higher, it was 16 years before 
the nail-biters in Washington ordered the“ 
first shot fired and then only after the Pasha 
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of Tripoli declared war on the United States. 
And it took 14 years more before Commodore 
Decatur finished the job. 

In the compression chamber of history, we 
think the humiliated citizenry rose up and 
cried, “Millions for defense, but not one cent 
for tribute.” But it was not really that way 
at all. That was Pinckney's reply to Talley- 
rand, a generation before the last Barbary 
pirate was hanged. So we can't complain too 
much that 8 months already have elapsed 
since Candidate Kennedy made the comeup- 
pance of Castro a keynote of his successful 
campaign. 


Reenter the Price Fixers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL ReEcorD an editorial appearing in 
the Wall Street Journal, of July 26, 1961, 
entitled “Reenter the Price Fixers.“ 

This editorial well points up the para- 
dox of those “champions of free enter- 
prise” seeking to destroy what they seek 
to protect—that is, a free, competitive 
market: 

REENTER THE PRICE FIXERS 


“Fair traders” never fade away, it seems; 
they just change their names. 

Despite defeat after defeat in the courts 
and nearly 50 years of congressional cool- 
ness, he proponents of Federal retail price 
fixing are massing a new campaign in Wash- 
ington. As our Mr. Duke reported the other 
day, they realize that most people now rec- 
ognize the once-attractive “fair trade” label 
as a fraud, and so the advocates are calling 
it a “a fair competitive practices bill.” 

The immediate objective is to get this 
thing passed by the Senate at this session, 
and then work on the House next year. If 
it actually got enacted, we would have a sit- 
uation where it would be impossible, by Fed- 
eral law, for any merchant to sell a national 
branded item to consumers at any price 
lower than that set by its manufacturer. 

That objective points up one of the dif- 
ficulties: The history of fair trade in the 
States that have tried it is that it doesn't 
work, no matter what any law says. At- 
tempts to enforce it had a lot to do with the 
rise of the so-called discount houses, which 
in turn led to discounting by many other 
retailers, 

Now, by a remarkable exercise in logie. 
the fair-competition lobby points to the 
growth of discounting as an argument for 
enacting their bill, But of course discount- 
ing is the essence of price competition, and 
its rise is a tribute to the vigor of our 
competitive system when it is left halfway 
alone. 

What is basically at stake is the con- 
sumer’s freedom of choice, and particularly 
his opportunity to buy at the cheapest price. 
An economy without that is neither free, 
competitive, fair, nor efficient. Yet that 
freedom is what these zealots are trying to 
kill. And no matter how many times they 
change their names, they can't change the 
smell of price fixing. 
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GOP Operation Employment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Roscoe 
Drummond in this morning’s New York 
Herald Tribune wrote a fine column on 
our colleague from Missouri IMr. 
Curtis]. The column deals with “Op- 
eration Employment” which under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Missouri is making an outstanding study 
of employment problems in our Nation. 

The Drummond column follows: 
CHALLENGE ON FINDING Joss WILL Be HELP- 

FUL TO NATION 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


Wasuincton.—At the persistent initiative 
of Representative THomas B. Curtis, of 
Missouri, one of its strongest leaders in the 
House, the Republican Party is at last be- 
ginning to challenge the Kennedy admin- 
istration where it really counts: the problem 
of continuing high unemployment during 
high prosperity. 

This is good. It is good for the admin- 
istration to be challenged effectively; there is 
no monopoly of wisdom on this urgent mat- 
ter. It is good for the Republican Party. 
It is good for the country. 

This time, under the guidance of Repre- 
sentative Curtis, the House Republican 
policy committee is going about the task in 
a way which should win nationwide respect 
and attention. 

Instead of dealing with shopworn cliches 
about unemployment, the Curtis study 
group set out to get the facts from objective, 
scholarly sources. They enlisted able Re- 
publican colleagues in the House to study 
these research reports and draw conclusions. 
Shortly the Republican policy committee 
will make public a full summation of the 
findings on how full employment can best 
be achieved, together with the studies on 
which these findings rest. 

The Curtis group turned to competent 
intellectual sources for the preliminary 
studies. They found that the academic com- 
munity was by no means wedded to working 
exclusively for the White House. A diversi- 
fied array of professional economists, college 
professors, and other experts was asked for 
objective briefing on 25 different aspects of 
the employment problem from jobs and 
their creation, automation and unemploy- 
ment, to causes of employment and com- 
munity and industrial efforts to meet un- 
employment. 

What prompted Representative Curtis to 
undertake this project is his conviction that 
increasing unemployment in times of high 
prosperity is the result of the success of our 
economy. He feels that the Kennedy admin- 
istration is making a grievous mistake by 
treating this unemployment as though it 
stemmed from the failure of the economy. 

It is not Mr. Curris’ view that the Gov- 
ernment should play no part in meeting un- 
employment, but rather that we are likely 
to do the wrong thing if we see this unem- 
ployment as the result of a stagnation rather 
than the result of economic growth. Eco- 
nomic growth and automation make old 
skills obsolescent and require new skills on 
the part of many workers. But the primary 
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solution, as Representative Curtis sees it, 
not to stimulate artificially an already 
dynamic economy—which is doing its ob 
but to address ourselves to training and re- 
training of the temporarily displaced labor 
force. 

The Curtis study group does not accept 
the view that a 4 percent unemployment is 
almost inevitable, something we have to live 
with, Their program of action remains to 
be fully formulated, but Mr. Curtis is al- 
ready moving in the direction it will prob- 
ably take. A good example is his bill to 
amend the present tax policy which states 
that a worker who goes to school to up- 
grade his skills cannot deduct these costs 
from personal income tax as a business ex- 
pense. He would give a tax deduction for 
part of the cost of higher education borne 
by parents, 

He also proposes to tie retraining Into the 
unemployment insurance program. At pres- 
ent 40 of the 50 States remove a person 
from the unemployment rolls if he enters a 
training school to learn a new or better skill. 
Mr. Curtis holds that, on the contrary, an 
unemployed person should be removed from 
the unemployment rolls if, unable to get a 
job with his obsolete skills, he refused to 
start learning a skill that is in demand. 

I am not suggesting that the Republican 
Party's economic studies will produce all the 
answers or the only answers. But they rep- 
resent a constructive initiative. The Re- 
publicans are sharing a concern and a real 
competence to deal with the country’s most 
acute domestic problem. These studies 
promise a constructive alternative to the 
Kennedy program—and show the way the 
Republican Party should be dealing with a 
lot of other vital issues. 


No Leadership at the New Frontier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
following article by Henry J. Taylor, in 
the New York World-Telegram and Sun 
of July 28, pinpoints the problem in the 
executive branch of the New Frontier. 
The President must get rid of the fuzzy 
thinkers who still believe that Castro’s 
revolution is pointed in the right direct- 
tion. 

War We NEED Is LEADERSHIP 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Chester Bowles, Under Secretary of State, 
rises to the rostrum with a speech his Office 
announces as important. In his snapping 
eyes there seems to be much opinion. You 
wish you could detect judgment there as 
clearly. 

He states we should “stop being distracted 
by Castro.” Distracted from what? New 
confidence is never merely built by distrac- 
tion from old catastrophes. This is purely 
a public relations technique and unworthy 
at present. 

Even so, the speech has the ring of the 
militia hero who said: “Boys, things look 
tough. The hated barbarians are preparing 
to charge. Let them come! Don’t shoot 
until you see the whites of their eyes. Then. 
my brave fellows, fight it out hand to hand 
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Until the case is hopeless. Then you can re- 
treat. But—seeing as I'm lame—I'll start 
right now.” 

And Adlai Stevenson, who fs still running 
for Secretary of State, announces he will 
make an important television report on his 
Latin American hop-skip. It turns out to 
be a travelog. Burton Holmes always did 
better and Lowell Thomas still does—but 
not at the taxpayers’ travel expense and 
never in the pretext of national achievement. 

Senator J. W. Fuusricut, Democrat of 
Arkansas, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, speaking to an empty 

„ delivers a speech about the same time 
as Bowles; it is described in advance as im- 
portant because of its “mature statesman- 
ship and judicious wisdom.” In its main 
theme, the Senator pleads for public re- 
Straint and calm as against what he regards 
as our emotional alarm over Communist suc- 
cesses. It is a degrading experience to hear 
dur country spoken about in such a depre- 
Cating way. 

Worried that perhaps there be too much 
S0ftness floating around in the official air, 
Dr. Walt Whitman Rostow, President Ken- 
nedy's international security adviser, is sent 
to bat as an offset. The while House an- 
ounces the address as important, and that 
the President has approved it. 

Dr. Rostow says: “My point is that we 
are up against a form of warfare which is 
Powerful and effective only when we do not 
Put our minds clearly to work on how to 
deal with it.“ 

there on, I could find nothing in 
the speech. And who is supposed to be 

the store anyway? Or is this just 
a plain confession? 

We do not need to be exhorted. We do not 
Reed to be calmed. All we need is some 
Clarity of effort. It isn't necessary for Khru- 
Shchey to lead the Cossacks down Broadway, 

Chester Bowles in chains, for us to 
Set the score, or to calm us from hara-kirl 
either. It is our public relations-minded 
who are 1 . The American 
People are way out ahead of them, and 
y want our Government to catch up 

and set the course. 

President Kennedy had not intended to 
meet Premier Khrushchev so early after his 
January 20 inauguration, nor travel so soon 
to Paris or London, The of the 
Vienna trip was, in truth, a public relations 
Stroke, The date was deliberately brought 
forward as soon as possible after the Cuban 
debacle to distract the American people from 
that shabby disaster so harmful to the image 
ot the New Frontier. 

The problems of the Presidency, or other 
high Government office today, are well known 
to be enormous and incredibly complex. 
All a high official can do is seek the best 
advice available, search and hope and—yes, 
Pray—tfor wisdom, and then proceed. 

If those who have the enormous respon- 
sibility of our care would simply forget the 
front pages, abandon their willingness to 
28 right rather than be right, forget pol- 
ties and simply proceed at their level best 

this great country through, public 
Opinion will take care of itself. 


The Present Situation in Angola 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
or NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the following statement by 
Rev. Malcolm McVeigh, Methodist mis- 
sionary, who has just returned from 
Angola: 
THE PRESENT SITUATION IN ANGOLA 
(By Rev. Malcolm McVeigh) 


I must confess in the beginning that I 
feel somewhat Inadequate for the task before 
me, I am not a reporter, or a member of 
an investigating committee, or a policeman, 
or a lawyer. I am merely a missionary of 
the Methodist Church, one who has recently 
returned from a term of service in Angola. 
I have seen certain things, and heard others, 
during my stay there, especially things that 
have happened recently, that I think should 
come before the attention of the world. I 
do not now speak as an official representative 
of the Christian Church in Angola or the 
Board of Missions in New York. I speak as 
an individual and bear the full responsibility 
for all that is said. I am not trying to make 
a case or prove anything (although it may 
seem that Iam). My purpose is to try to 
give information about what is going on. If 
I seem to be one-sided, it is not because I 
am ignorant of the fact that there are two 
sides to the Angolan question. I merely feel 
that only one side, namely the Portuguese 
point of view, has been told to the world. 
The world is ignorant of the African side. 


I, PORTUGUESE PRESUPPOSITIONS 


To appreciate what is going on in Angola 
today it is necessary to understand some 
basic presuppositions behind Portuguese rule 
wherever it is found. These presuppositions 
certainly would not be accepted as valid all 
over the world, perhaps in no place outside 
of Portugal itself, but they determine all 
policy and help us to understand the Portu- 
guese attitude and reaction to the recent 
events in Angola. 

The Portuguese believe that Angola is 
Portugal. They do not recognize Angola 
as a colony but as an integral part of Por- 
tugal. 

The Portuguese believe that the great ma- 
jority (they used to say all) of the Africans 
consider themselves Portuguese, are content 
under Portuguese rule and loyal to the gov- 
ernment. In their view, the Africans don’t 
want independence, and all political activity 
is conidered an expression of external, for- 
eign, Communist influence. 

The Portuguese believe that they are the 
only ones who know how to colonize prop- 
erly, It has become for them a sort of re- 
ligious crusade. They believe that by slow 
evolution (it may take centuries yet) the 
Africans will become completely assimilated 
into the Portuguese culture. 

They also believe that by rigid control of 
both internal and external news, displays of 
force on their part can maintain the present 
system indefinitely and assure a “peaceful” 
evolution. Force is considered an unfor- 
tunate necessity used for the real good of 
the majority. 

It, UNDERLYING CAUSES OF THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


Understanding these presuppositions, we 
are better able to appreciate the practical 
situation which has evolved over the years 
causing the present tragic state of affairs. 

First of all, there Is a complete lack of 
political participation by the people, both 
whites and blacks. Assimilated Africans 
(about 30,000) are permitted to vote only 
once every 7 years, and for only one man, 
the President of the Republic (a purely hon- 
orary position without power) in an election, 
the outcome of which is well known before 
anyone goes to the polls. No government offi- 
cial in all Angola is elected. They are all 
appointed from Lisbon, and the majority of 
them see Angola for the first time after their 
appointment. Portugal for all practical pur- 
poses is ruled by one man, Antonio de Oll- 
veira Salazar, who although never entering a 
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national election has ruled Portugal for 33 
years. His power was seen recently when he 
succeeded in replacing his entire government, 
men who had recommended rapid reforms, 
while he alone remained. Since Angola is a 
province of Portugal, it is also ruled by 
Salazar, although he has never been there. 
Real political parties are prohibited in An- 
gola and anyone engaged in or suspected of 
engaging in political activity is considered an 
enemy of the state and thus a criminal. 
African nationalism, no less a real influence 
in Angola than in any other part of Africa, 
is given no channel of expression and has 
thus become an underground movement. 

To control political activity, all publica- 
tions are rigidly censored. Freedom of the 
press is permitted for only 1 month of every 
7 years, before the national elections. From 
the big Luanda dailies to simple religious 
pamphiets everything must be passed by the 
censor. The slightest hint of criticism of 
‘the existing order will result in certain 
banning and possible reprisals. 

With no channel for expressing dissatisfac- 
tion with things as they are, abusive social 
and economic practices are the common or- 
der of the day. Forced labor is not only 
common but defended by the Portuguese as 
the only way to teach lazy people to work. 
Everyone who does not have Modelo J (a 
paper that says that you are a private farm- 
er—like so many things it is very difficult to 
get) must seek an employer. If he does not 
do so, one is found for him. Only by some 
higher officials is it denied that this system 
still exists. Local graft and the use of the 
bribe are but some of the more obvious re- 
sults of the forced labor system. The desire 
for cheap labor to support European planta- 
tions has also been the cause of increasingly 
higher standards being required for Africans 
to become assimilated. Women and children 
are still the unwilling instruments of the re- 
pair of secondary roads and have always been 
considered a vital part of the coffee harvest 
and the cotton program. 

The cotton program is one of the most no- 
torious of the Government forced crop pro- 
grams and has always been a source of dis- 
content among the people. In many areas, 
especially in recent years, it has been increas- 
ingly difficult for Africans to receive money 
for their goods, This was notable in the 
Libolo area where I spent 2 weeks last 
year. Merchants paid for locally grown crops 
only with manufactured goods making it al- 
most impossible for Africans to pay their 
taxes, let alone send their children to school, 
support their churches, or fulfill other de- 
sires requiring money. The one bright light 
in this dreary picture is the almost complete 
lack of a formal color bar. Certainly there 
is cultural discrimination. All women in 
native dress, for instance, must go third class 
on the train, but African people who dress 
and act like Portugese may travel on trains 
and enter hotels and eating places. Africans 
who show their assimilation papers may 
enter movie theaters. 

Educational development has been notori- 
ously slow. There are very few Government 
schools and even these are not free. Most 
education is private, in general being con- 
nected with either Protestant or Catholic 
missions. The Catholic missions are subsi- 
dlzed by the Government. Even the mini- 
mum fee required is a major obstacle to the 
poverty-stricken Africans, and the vielous 
circle of illiteracy, ignorance and supersti- 
tion perpetuates itself. The educational sys- 
tem and the textbooks used are exactly the 
same as those used in metropolitan Portugal. 
The system is not adapted to mass educa- 
tion or to the real needs of either the whites 
or blacks of Angola, Its purpose is to train 
a small elite. The people of metropolitan 
Portugal are still about 50 percent illiterate. 

Although religious liberty is proclaimed by 
the Constitution, various and sundry means 
are used to favor“ Catholics. Quite often 
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the result is nothing less than outright per- 
secution of Protestants. 


H. EVENTS IN ANGOLA SINCE JANUARY 


Political movements for Angolan inde- 
pendence have been at work both inside and 
outside Angola since the Korean war. The 
two main groups presently at work are the 
MPLA, led by Mario Andrade, and the UPA 
led by Holden Roberto. It is a mistake to 
consider these foreign or Communist move- 
ments. If there are signs in the Angola 
liberation movements today of leanings to- 
ward the East, these are probably caused 
by the lack of hope that the West was in- 
terested in African freedom. These moye- 
ments are expressions of the same national- 
istic phenomenon which has led to the es- 
tablishment of independent countries all 
over Africa in recent years. 

It is interesting that the impetus for the 
first outward action of this movement should 
have used as its point of departure the de- 
sire of Portuguese whites for a more liberal 
government. I refer, of course, to the Santa 
Maria affair which was a signal to spark 
Portuguese opposition to the Salazar regime. 
Within a short time, African nationalists 
attacked the Luanda prisons seeking to free 
suspected political agitators who had served 
considerable prison terms before they were 
ever tried in a court of law. Brutal reprisals 
followed in the African sections of Luanda in 
which scores of innocent Africans were killed 
by angry Portuguese troops and officials, 
This action was freely reported in the in- 
ternational news due to the fact that many 
foreign correspondents were permitted to 
enter Angola in expectation of the arrival 
of the Santa Maria. 

When foreign correspondents began to 
send out reports unfavorable to Portugal, 
they were sent and their films con- 
fiscated. From that time until the present, 
there has been a complete blackout of im- 
partial news concerning the happenings in 
Angola. It is interesting to note that the 
first African attacks in Luanda were not 
antiwhite as such. They were in essence 
complaints against the existing order which 
allowed no recognition of the political rights 
of the people. It is a tragedy of enormous 
proportions that the first attacks were met 
with such violence and irresponsible re- 
prisals, rather than sincere recognition of 
error and the need of reform, as many high 
government officials since deposed, advo- 
cated. I say unfortunate because it en- 
couraged a view long held by the Africans 
that peaceful reform was impossible in 
Angola. 

One of the most significant events follow- 
ing directly the happening in Luanda was 
never mentioned by the Portuguese news- 
papers. This was the revolt in the Baixa de 
Cassange in early February. The revolt in 
the Baixa de Cassange again was not 830 
much an antiwhite attack as it was directed 
against abusive practices in the Govern- 
ment-sponsored cotton program run by the 
company Cottonag. Africans did break 
windows and upset the stores of white 
merchants; they did attack a Catholic mis- 
sion and the residences of local government 
officials, but they did not rob the stores and 
few, if any, whites were killed. It was a 
spontaneous demonstration against abusive 
practices by the Cottonag Co., and most 
whites who filed the area agreed that 
the Africans had a right to complain. A 
military general was put in charge of crush- 
ing the rebellion. What we know of the 
action is mostly through African sources, for 
no report appeared in any Portuguese news- 
paper, and we were forbidden to enter the 
area. 

Until today no missionary has been allowed 
to visit that region. R of Africans 
killed ranged from the high hundreds to 
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10,000. It is impossible to know exactly how 
many were killed. Many Africans fied to 
the Congo. Villages were bombed, and the 
soldiers "cleaned up” other areas not reached 
by the bombings. Since Malange was the 
point of departure, we are in a position to 
confirm that hundreds of troops were sent 
to the area, and that many planes were seen 
heading there during that period. One 
pastor sent down word that the smell of dead 
bodies was so bad that they could hardly 
stand it. At that time, Joaquim Monteiro, 
a Cape Verdian, was district governor in 
Malange. He went up to investigate the 
situation, and concluded that there were just 
causes for complaint from the African side. 
He sent a complete report to the governor 
general on the abusive practices of the Cot- 
tonag Co., and leaflets, written in Kim- 
bundu, were dropped on Baixa de Cassange 
stating that the Africans would never again 
be compelled to grow cotton against their 
will. This was unprecedented. Cottonag, 
unfortunately, also sent representatives to 
Luanda and within 2 weeks Monteiro was 
called to Lisbon, supposedly to receive a 
higher position in the Portuguese U.N. dele- 
gation. To our knowledge, he is still in 
Lisbon. 

The brutal suppression of the revolt in 
the Baixa de Cassange laid a blanket of gloom 
upon the African population throughout the 
Melange district, but not a word concerning 
it was published in the Portuguese news- 
papers. They continued to tell their people 
that everything was fine, and the Africans 
were perfectly contented. In this way, they 
contributed directly of the death of nearly 
1,000 of their own white countrymen on 
isolated farms in the North of Angola about 
a month later. 

From the middle of February until the 
middle of March, although Africans con- 
tinued to be picked up as political agitators 
in Luanda and in other areas, notably in 
the north, the situation was relatively calm. 
On March 15, African attacks leading to the 
violent and brutal killings of hundreds of 
Portuguese whites, including women and 
children, were launched. The events of 
those attacks have been fully recorded in the 
Portuguese and world news. The part of the 
story that hasn't been told was the reaction 
of the Portuguese to those first attacks. 
It was both swift and violent, following the 
philosophy that brutality must be met with 
brutality. I was holding evangelistic meet- 
ings near Ucua when the attacks were 
started. I was there until March 18 and 
can honestly say that the Africans in that 
area did not know what had happened, 
They were as much in the dark about it as 
I was, 

On March 18, the local chefe de posto came 
and asked me to leave immediately because 
he said that they were going to bomb those 
villages. They bombed villages throughout 
the Demos and the Congo districts. The 
majority of those people who escaped the 
bombings and did not flee were either taken 
prisoner or killed. These reprisals were not 
confined only to the area of rebel attack. 
White militias were hastily formed and 
armed throughout the country and were 
given complete freedom to use their arms as 
they saw fit. 

For various reasons, Protestants seemed to 
bear the brunt of white ire. Our pastors and 
church members in the areas of Golungo 
Alto, Ambaca, Dondo, Cacuso, and the Libolo, 
area that never experienced any real rebel 
activity, were taken and many killed. A 
reign of terror began. The white militia, in 
its attempt to revenge the deaths of Portu- 
guese killed in north Angola, went far be- 
yond the original intent of the official who 
armed them. I assume this from statements 
made by the Overseas Minister Senor 
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Adriano Moreira, who later warned whites 
not to make the innocent pay for the crimes 
of the guilty. Nevertheless, the reign of 
terror continues. When I left more Africans 
were being taken into custody every day. 
In the past 3 months thousands have dis- 
appeared, carried off by the local militia, 
government officials, or the troops. We have 
heard of very few new prisons being built, 
and no one has ever heard of a concentration 
camp. The prisons are constantly being 
filled and emptied, and very few returned 
to their families, One of the big questions 
is; Where arc they going? 

The rumor in Malange (I have heard it 
from whites, mulattoes, and Africans) is that 
they are being killed and buried in mass 
graves by bulldozers. I've never seen it, and 
I can't prove it, but to dispel the rumors 
the Portuguese should make it clear where 
these people are and allow their families 
to see them. Of all of our pastors who are 
believed to be in prison only one has actual- 
ly been seen by a relative. 

Reports come from the prisons of condi- 
tions so bad, no beds, no blankets, food um- 
possible to eat, beatings, that we are left 
wondering if any will survive the treat- 
ment. The day I left Angola they held the 
funeral for one prisoner, Joaquim Figuerdo, 
one of the first picked up. He spent over 
2 years in prison without a trial and is one 
of the few who actually was convicted in 
a court of law. He died June 8th, of a stroke, 
and his body was given over to his family. 
This is the only case that I know of where 
the body was given over to the widow. It 
is impossible to know how many Africans 
have been killed. 

In some ways the worst part of the pres- 
ent situation is the uncertainty. The Por- 
tuguese in the meantime are importing 
thousands of troops and the rebellion con- 
tinues. 


IV. THE PLACE OF THE METHODIST CHURCH IN 
THE EVENTS 


The Methodist Church has had missions 
in Angola since 1885, It has established 
churches in three areas hit by the recent 
revolt: the Baixa de Cassange, Luanda and 
the Dembos. In a number of other areas 
namely the Libolo, Amaba, Golungo Alto 
Dondo, Causco, and others, although there 
was no rebel activity, pastors and ch 
members have been picked up and either 
killed or put in prison. According to the 
best figures that we can establish, of the 
167 pastors and teachers of the Luand@ 
Region, 26 are supposedly still in prison, 2! 
killed (a conservative number), 34 are still 
free, and the whereabouts of 76 are still un- 
known, Of the 34 who are still free, only 
11 are at their posts. Only two of these 
are outside Luanda, If we were to include 
lay members, the number would be 
course much higher. On the surface it 
would seem that this is a surprising occur 
rence. 

The Methodists, and Protestants in gen“ 
eral, have been pioneers in education, nos- 
pital work, and social service. Emphasis has 
been focused along the lines of establishing 
a democratic church government with the 
development of African leadership. We have 
taught more Portuguese and brought more 
Africans to assimilation status than the GOY- 
ernment has. In reality, however, these re“ 
sults have made the church sus 
When no Protestant missions were at- 
tacked or missionaries harmed in North 
Angola, many whites concluded that the 
Protestant missions were cooperating” with 
the rebel activity. We were even acc 
in the Portuguese press of “arming” ter- 
rorists. Our mission in Luanda was attacked 
by Portuguese whites, with most of the wit 
dows in the church, administrative build- 
ing, and the individual houses broken. Our 
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social center in the African section was com- 

pletely destroyed. 

V. OBSERVATIONS CONCERNING THE PRESENT 
SITUATION 


There are several important things to 
note about the present situation, In the 
first place, the Government is encouraging 
and stimulating tribalism. By their con- 
stant reiteration that the Bailundos (and 
other South Angolan people) are loyal, they 
hope to divide the Africans into two camps. 
They recognize that the most valuable 
African weapon is unity. 

Secondly, they are trying to stimulate re- 
ligious hatred and hope thereby to further 
divide the Africans between Protestants and 
Catholics. However, it is clear that this 
is in no way a religious or tribal move- 
ment as such. It is a nationalistic move- 
ment of the people which is not confined 
to any particular religious or tribal group. 

Thirdly, Portuguese ire has been especial- 
ly directed against those in whom they took 
most pride previously, namely assimilated 
Africans (black Portuguese, if you like). 

e worst reprisals have been made against 
Pastors, teachers, nurses, and functionaries, 
me more highly educated and better trained 


Fourthly, the present government shows 
no signs of reform. I use as evidence the 
following facts: (1) The new Governor Gen- 
ral. Venancio Deslandes, was sent to do 

the exact opposite” (exactaments ao con- 
tario quoted the Luanda Dally, O Comercio) 
that the U.N. asked; (2) they continue to 
Pick up people in Luanda and other areas; 
there were more picked up in Luanda the 
last week that I was there than in the 
Previous month; (3) they still refuse to 
give information to Africans g the 

ts of relatives who have been 
taken prisoners; (4) there has been no at- 
tempt to bring prisoners to a court of jus- 
tice; (5) forced labor continues; they are 
rounding up thousands of Africans for the 
cumeult coffee harvest; (6) rumors have 
Spread that the Portuguese will level An- 
Gola if they are forced to leave. 

VI. WHAT ABOUT THE FUTURE 


Tt is easy to be pessimistic and difficult to 
be optimistic, Salazar, from the standpoint 
or economics, morale, and his own prestige, 
is dedicated to putting down the rebellion 
quickly, He is sending thousands of troops. 
On the other hand the rebels seem equally 
1 ted to continuing their guerilla activ- 
ty. They are favored by the natural terrain 
and reports indicate that thousands are 
Presently being trained in the Congo. The 
Fortuguese have made it clear that surrender 

impossible, and it likely would not be 
le even if it were possible. The re- 
Sult of these two opposing forces seems to 
& perpetuation of the present tragic situa- 
tion with more and more bloodshed. 
Po is impossible to think that Africa can 
4 nere long remain under complete white 
be nation. The only real hope seems to 
tan a radical rethinking on the part of the 
bon government, and a reform movement 
leading to assurance of basic rights for all. 
here was a time when a multiracial society 
1 prp have easily been possible in Angola. 
bi my hope that that might still be possi- 
©. The real tragedy is that so many whites 
a their fear and anger and desire for re- 
hin have tried to burn that last bridge of 
pe for their future in Africa. 
ur great unanswered questions remain: 

1. Why did not the Portuguese report the 
events in the Baixa de Cassange? 

2. Where have all the Africans, who have 
Ppeared, been put? 

5 Why won't they give information on 

‘Ose who have been taken prisoners? 

4. Why won't the Portuguese allow foreign 
Correspondents to report freely the events? 


5. Can the Portuguese justify the bombing 
Of African villages? 
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Analysis of the President’s Speech to the 
Nation on the Berlin Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Record, I wish to include the fol- 
lowing newsletter the Presi- 
dent's speech to the Nation on the Berlin 
crisis: 


WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman James B. Urr, 28th 
District, California) 


I would like to say at the outset of this 
report that it has always been my position 
to support the administration in any and 
all firm stands which it proposes to take 
against any force which threatens the free 
world, and I will continue to hold that posi- 
tion. I made this clear after the President's 
speech on April 22 when he said that our 
country would not desert Cuba, although 
no firm stand has been taken since that date 
in spite of constant provocation. 

There has been no doubt in my mind but 
that the Western Powers would defend West 
Berlin, but I wonder how we can make 
West Berlin believe this when we take no 
action against Castro when he has one of 
his lieutenants highjack an American plane 
flying over American territory and take it to 
Havana to be used for further blackmail. If 
the President had ordered an aircraft car- 
rier or two to sail into Havana Harbor the 
next morning, after the highjacking, with 
orders to “move in“ if Castro did not release 
the plane and passengers forthwith, this 
would have been far more convincing than 
his speech on West Berlin. I am not in the 
least bit dazzled nor deceived by the Presi- 
dent’s message on Berlin. It was a carefully 
planned and staged political self-serving 
declaration. There is no more crisis in Ber- 
lin today than there was 6 months ago or 6 
years ago. It is quite apparent that Khru- 
shchev is running away from the crisis as 
fast as Kennedy is running to the crisis. I 
have just returned from Berlin and that 
judgment -was expressed there. Senator 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, assistant Senate major- 
ity leader, returned from Berlin 3 days after 
I did and expressed the same judgment. 
The Senator was quoted in the Washington 
Post of July 14 as saying that Khrushchev 
was faced with staggering food shortages and 
“Is not ready to go to war over Berlin. All 
is not well within the walls of the Kremlin. 
There is hunger in East Germany. The So- 
viet Union itself has food shortages of stag- 
gering proportions”. He said further that 
he did not understand “why we do not know 
about the hunger in East Germany and if 
we do why don't we talk about it”. 

Such statements as this by Senator 
Humpnrey threatened to pull the rug out 
from under the extravaganza being pre- 
pared for delivery on the evening of July 
26, and Senator HUMPHREY made no 
further statements along this line. 

Let us remove the varnish and examine 
the real substance behind this Berlin speech. 
The speech was more important for the 
things it did not say than it was for the 
things it did say. Since the Cuban fiasco, 
the President has seen his own de- 
cline, and he was well aware that his domes- 
tic legislative program was fast being scut- 
tled. In such a situation, a ready solution 
can be found by directing national atten- 
tion to a common enemy in order to unite 
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support not only for strengthening our mili- 
tary, but to get public support for domestic 
welfare programs. It is a trick that many 
of us used when we were children about to 
be taken to the woodshed. If we could di- 
vert our parents’ attention to a firebug in 
the neighborhood that might burn our house 
down, their minds might be taken off our 
own misdeeds. 

The speech was political in that it referred 
to great military buildup since the first of 
the year when in truth the strength of our 
military posture was a result of the past 
8 years’ programing, and since the first of 
the year the President has closed or pro- 
posed to close 80 of our domestic and foreign 
military, bases. The President's school bill 
had been killed, his tax program was floun- 
dering on dead center, his basic farm pro- 
posal had been killed by both the House and 
the Senate, his medical care bill under so- 
cial security was not even getting off the 
ground. Something had to be done. The 
Berlin crisis filled the bill. 

The President suggested that this mili- 
tary buildup should be paid for by additional 
taxes. The alternative of cutting down on 
some of the pending welfare programs was 
not suggested. He has always expressed 
great faith in the United Nations and yet 
he made no suggestion that the United Na- 
tions should participate in resolving the 
Berlin crisis. He did not tell the public 
that one department of his own adminis- 
tration has been granting secret export li- 
censes to ship strategic tooling machinery 
to the Soviet Union and other export li- 
censes to permit the shipment of our sub- 
sidized farm products to bolster the sag- 
ging economy of our only known enemy. 
It is a known fact that no country can sup- 
port a war with an internal sagging economy 
and apparently the Department of Com- 
merce wants to make certain that, if the 
Communist bloc does strike a military blow, 
the economy of our enemy will support their 
military effort. 

The President continues to keep his head 
in the sand as regards any internal Commu- 
nist subversion which in fact is a far greater 
crisis today than Berlin is or ever has been. 
To make sure that this subversion is not 
impeded, the administration has instructed 
the entire Military Establishment that none 
of its men or officers can participate in any 
anti-Communist schools or study groups 
which have conservative leanings. It has 
even denied the use of a military band for 
a joint demonstration of 37 cities in Los 
Angeles County against communism unless 
they remove the film, “Communism on the 
Map,” from the program. 

Some requests from Congressmen for com- 
passionate transfers or humanitarian dis- 
charges, sent to the commanders of military 
bases, are referred to the White House for 
approval. The facts in the case are not 
important. Only political considerations as 
to whether the Congressman making the 
request supports the administration or not 
are taken into consideration. One military 
officer, who had been invited to speak, sent 
his prepared speech to the White House for 
approval and received back a completely dif- 
ferent speech prepared, of course, by Pierre 
Salinger, the Dr. Goebbels of the White 
House. 


It is now abundantly clear that the debt 
limit which we just raised will have to be 
raised again in order to meet the proposed 
expenditures, and the cost of living will con- 
tinue to soar, eroding the value of the Amer- 
ican dollar at a speed more rapid than this 
country has ever witnessed. This country 
can survive a depression much easier than 
it can survive uncontrolled inflation. We 
can't have our cake and eat it, too. So, if the 
military le going to need an additional 87 
billion, we must abandon some of the “gin- 
gerbread" which politicians have been of- 
fering the public for free. 
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This points up what Fletcher Knebel said 
in one of his recent columns; F. DR. proved 
a man can be President for life. Truman 
proved any man can be President. Ike 
proved we don't need one. Kennedy proves 
it's dangerous to have one.” 


The Newburgh Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL F. SCHENCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. SCHENCK. Mr. Speaker, the city 
of Newburgh has been the subject of 
much comment lately and I feel that 
Dwight Young, publisher of the Dayton 
Journal Herald, expressed some particu- 
larly pertinent remarks about the situa- 
tion. Under leave to extend my remarks 
I call your attenton to Mr. Young's col- 
umn, Talking It Over,” of July 28, 1961: 

Tue NEWBURGHĦ Story 


(By Dwight Young) 

You've been reading and hearing a lot 
about Newburgh, N. T., the last few weeks 
and there are prospects that this little city 
may remain in the spotlight indefinitely. 

And it should because it has had the 
courage to “secede from the welfare state,” 
set up and administered by the Federal and 
New York State Governments, and has laid 
down its own rules and regulations for dish- 
ing out “relief” in accordance with its abil- 
ity to pay. 

Although there is much frantic hand 
wringing in Washington, Albany, and sundry 
other spots, and the professional do-gooders 
al over the country are aghast, the hard facts 
of municipal financing in little Newburgh, 
as described by City Manager Joseph Mitchell, 
indicate clearly that Newburgh had to do 
something to reduce its heavy relief rolls, or 
go bankrupt. 

The city council adopted a 13-point pro- 
gram to get it out of its fiscal hole, five or 
the most revolutionary of which are, in Mr. 
Mitchell's own words: 

“A requirement that able-bodied men, on 
relief, work for the city 40 hours each week. 

“Whenever possible vouchers for food, 
rent, clothing and other needs shall be sub- 
stituted for cash payments. 

“Relief payments for any one family shall 
not exceed the take-home pay of the lowest 
paid city employee with a family of com- 
parable size. 

“A provision that assistance to all persons, 
except those who are blind, aged or disabled, 
shall be limited to payments during a period 
of only 3 months in any 1 year. 

“Refusal of payments to mothers of illegit- 
imate children, if they have any more such 
children.” 

It sounds pretty rough, doesn't it? In 
comparison, reliefers in Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County are living in paradise, or at 
least its immediate suburbs. 

But before becoming to critical of the au- 
thorities in this Hudson River city of about 
30,000 population, let's hear a bit about its 
plight. Five percent of the population was 
drawing regular relief checks, and one-third 
of the city’s annual $3 million budget was be- 
ing expended on relief “clients.” 

According to the city manager, Newburgh 
for some time past has been spending more 
on relief than it has allocated to its police 
department, the fire department and its en- 
tire public works program. 
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It seems that it was high time to begin 
decending from the welfare state clouds. 

But will Newburgh be able to get away 
with its secession? The answer to that 
question Is too tightly wrapped up in Federal 
and State redtape and angry protests by 
welfare agencies to warrant any forecast at 
the moment. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare (HEW) in Washington, of course, 
holds the whiphand. The State of New 
York, we are told, 18 receiving about $200 
million a year from HEW for various forms 
of welfare work. Newburgh, itself, is said to 
be getting 6550.000 a year in Fedcral-State 
welfare reimbursements. 

Moreover, HEW requires each State receiv- 
ing its financial assistance to maintain a 
uniform welfare program. And that means, 
of course, that no community receiving a 
portion of this Federal-State allocation can 
be permitted to kick up its heels as New- 
burgh is doing. 

The New York State welfare board already 
is conducting hearings to pinpoint New- 
burgh's lese majesty, the attorney general 
is checking up on law violations involved, 
and just about everybody from Governor 
Rockefeller down is maneuvering desperately 
to get little Newburgh back on the welfare 
train track again before HEW cracks down on 
the State of New York. 

Since the Newburgh story broke into 
print it develops that a good many other 
communities, some of them here in Ohio, 
are likewise greatly disturbed over mount- 
ing relief costs. 

Montgomery County commissioners, facing 
a $400,000 relief deficit, and Dayton city of- 
ficlals, also hard-pressed, are discussing dif- 
ferent methods of surveying the local relief 
situation. 

Only one of them, however, seems prac- 
tical. It would involve the employment of 
an experienced survey outfit to make a 
house-by-house investigation. How many 
relief “chiselers’’ we have in this area, nobody 
knows, but there is reason to suspect the 
number is much too large for comfort. 

Let's find out the fact, whatever it may be, 
purge the relief rolls of all names unworthily 
there, and have the satisfaction of knowing 
our taxpayers are carrying no free riders on 
this new type of “gravy train.” 


The Wisconsin Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
this editorial from the July 30, 1961, 
New York Times recognizes and praises 
the Wisconsin plan to preserve the nat- 
ural recreational and scenic resources 
of the State. The initiative of Gov. 
Gaylord Nelson and the active support 
of conservation groups are responsible 
for the successful reception this plan 
is receiving. I think other Members 
may be interested in both the Wiscon- 
sin plan and the New York Times’ edi- 
torial: 


THE WISCONSIN PLAN 
Urban growth and population pressure are 
fast. eating up land and destroying outdoor 
recreational resources, More cars, more 
boats, more leisure for more people over- 
crowd and even spoil camping and recrea- 
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tional areas. Drainage, dredging, and pol- 
lution are ruining wetlands, the breeding 
grounds for game birds and wildlife. Game 
fish and fishing grounds are diminishing. 
Scenic spots are belng wrecked by roadside 
slums, billboards, and commercial uses. The 
public is fast losing access to many lakes 
and streams as private owners take over 
shorelines, 

Gov. Gaylord Nelson, of Wisconsin, has 
proposed that his State spend $50 million 
in the next decade to safeguard “our vast 
but endangered outdoor resources.” Most of 
the money would go “to securing for the 
public these vital assets that are fast dis- 
appearing.” He would buy large areas to 
preserve them. Little money would be spent 
initially for development. The Wisconsin 
Assembly has overwhelmingly approved his 
proposal, and the State senate is expected 
to do so shortly. 

The Wisconsin plan has targets similar 
to those approved overwhelmingly by New 
York State voters at the polls in 1960, when 
they authorized Governor Rockefeller and 
the legislature to borrow $75 million to buy 
25,000 acres to be added to existing parks 
and to create new parks. But it is con- 
siderably broader and more flexible. 

A key proposal in the Wisconsin plan 18 
that the State undertake an extensive pro- 
gram for acquiring scenic and other euse- 
ments. Property owners would lease scenic 
spots through agreements allowing them to 
continue using their land for any purpose 
which did not destroy esthetic resources. 
Easements would also be sought for public 
hunting and fishing rights, fencerow rights to 
provide game cover and “overlook” rights 
along lakes and rivers. Wisconsin has al- 
Teady used the easement plan to preserve 
scenic values along the Great River Road 
that follows the Mississippi River. 

Wisconsin is a recreation-minded State 
proud of its outdoor resources. It learned, 
more than 75 years ago, in the days of the 
timber barons, how easily they can be lost. 
Most States already have had similar les- 
sons; but few are doing as much as Wiscon- 
sin has been doing to profit from them. 


Our Heroes Need Better Treatment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial recently appearing in 
the Daily Leader, Laurel, Miss., written 
in support of my bill H.R, 845, to increase 
the pension payable to holders of the 
Medal of Honor: 

OUr HEROES NEED Berrer TREATMENT 

No better measure can be taken of any 
nation than how It treats its herocs. 

Heroes usually fare well while the rounds 
are being fired, But once the muzzle blast 
is gone and the suntans stashed in the moth 
balls—then, it’s a different story. 

Heroes won't talk about such things be- 
cause, we guess, history assumes that heroes 
shouldn't. The public image would be gone 
forever. 

But don't think the foot soldiers, the tank 
men, the marines, the sailors, and the fliers. 
keep silent about such things. It’s part and 
parcel of latrine gossip. 
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The military services all plead with their 
men to reenlist, to reup“, and they spend 
millions on posters, writers, photographers, 
and recruiters, to provide a favorable mili- 
tary picture. 

But the real answer to reenlistment comes 
when the man in uniform asks himself: 

“How did they treat old Joe?“ 

Which brings us around to House bill No. 
845, now in Congress. This bill would, in a 
limited measure, tell our Congressional 
Medal of Honor winners that we really do 
remember them in peacetime. 

It seems incredible that the pension paid 
by the U.S. Government to the winner of 
our highest honor is only $10 a month. The 
Congressional Medal of Honor winner gets 
this, if he applies, when he rcaches 65 years 
of age. 

There is an incongruity here. This has 
been realized by Congressmen who now seck 
to change this out-of-date law. 

The Senate's Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs has amended House bill No. 845 to 
Permit a pension of $100 a month to Con- 
8ressional Medal of Honor winners. It 
Would become available at the age of 50 
years. 

Many of those wearing this highest honor 
will not want the money but there are some 
Who need it to help support themselves and 
their families. Those who do need it can 
apply for it, 

We are spending billions overseas for the 
families of those who fought us. 

Is this limited sum too much to ask at 
home? 

This change would cost only $200,000 the 
first year—that is, if the 168 eligibles ap- 
Ply for the pension, Thereafter, it might 
cost some more if a number of the remain- 
ing 128 potential eligibles apply. However, 

ere are certain to be some dropoffs due 
to deaths or changes in financial circum- 
Stances. The recent wars are a few years 
behind us and time and circumstances are 
taking the old soldiets away rapidly despite 
the fading cliche. 

So this is a plea for the families of those 
true hearts that bled in the mud, the stead- 
fast minds that slept in the rain, and the 
damaged bodies that suffered the agony and 
the glory of war. 

We urge all Congressmen to give this 
measure their full support. 

We have done so much for others. 


Can't 
We do this little for our own? 


Help for the Needy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
uly 28 issue of Life magazine discusses 
A city of Newburgh’s welfare program. 
“Shep editorial points out, it is time to 
Stop the freeloading and malingering at 
Public expense, without taking necessary 
elp away from the truly unfortunate: 
WHERE CHARITY BEGINS 
5 The sleepy old Hudson River city of New- 
ele woke up recently to find that local 
ali aré—the biggest item in its budget and 
Paid to Newburgh residents—had almost 
completely escaped the city's control. New- 
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burgh has more welfare employees (68) than 
police (59), and the assistance some fam- 
ilies get is not only more than they ever 
earned but more than many a city employee 
receives, Yet Federal and State relief regu- 
lations are so detailed—and so domineering— 
that Newburgh had almost no say on the 
subject. The city council issued a 13-point 
code, and the resulting furor raises enough 
valid questions on welfare policies to have 
startled, delighted or appalled people all 
across the United States. 

The story begins last October when New- 
burgh got a new city manager, Joseph McD. 
Mitchell, who found definite signs of the 
urban decay and incipient slums that often 
attack cities both great and small. New- 
burgh is a capsule example of many urban 
complications, including a rapid influx of 
Negroes. A major problem is welfare, since 
it costs Newburgh $424,000 a year, not count- 
ing what Federal and State agencies pro- 
vide. A committee reported that Newburgh’s 
own spending on welfare has risen sharply in 
the last, prosperous decade; the welfare 
philosophy is often such as to encourage 
people to remain on relief rather than get 
off; Newburgh itself cannot deny aid to 
those who technically qualify, even though 
the city’s check may show many who do 
not need it. 

The report led to the 13 points—and loud 
screams. Point four, threatening to deny 
relief to all mothers of illegitimate children 
who have any more babies out of wedlock, 
caused a big fuss. After all, the baby is not 
at fault and economic sanctions are not the 
best way to instill morality. Another point, 
limiting relief to 3 months a year for all ex- 
cept the aged and disabled, is not only du- 
bious but quite unrealistic since it is simply 
not in the American character to let anyone 
Starve. But many of the 13 points are very 
well taken: 

Able-bodied men on relief must work a 40- 
hour week for the city. 

Food and rent vouchers will be issued in- 
stead of cash, where there is evidence the 
cash goes for things like liquor. è 

No relief will be paid to physically capable 
recipients who voluntarily leave a job or who 
refuse private employment when it is offered. 

All welfare cases will be more frequently 
and carefully reviewed than in the past. 

Newburgh has shown real guts in flatly 
announcing that, if Federal reimbursements 
are withheld as reprisal, it will pay its own 


bills and go it alone. The New York State 


Board of Social Welfare is uneasy that should 
one locality like Newburgh break welfare 
regulations, the whole State relief program 
may lose up to $150 million a year in Fed- 
eral payments. It asked State Attorney 
General Louis Lefkowitz to intervene, and 
Lefkowitz cannily replied he would consider 
it in his legal capacity but that his position 
compelled him not to express his personal 
views. 

Commenting on one key item of the code, 
U.S. Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare Ribicoff agreed last week that New- 
burgh can put able-bodied relief recipients 
to work as long as Federal ald is not in- 
volved; on the rest of the code, Washington 
is now watching and waiting to see what 
actually develops. So will the United 
States—for over the years social welfare laws 
have expanded to a point where a full, frank 
and fair scrutiny of them is long overdue. 
If charity begins at home, the neighborhood 
conscience should assuredly have a voice in 
administering public welfare funds. The 
great American tradition of generosity to the 
unfortunate must continue. But Newburgh 
provides a healthy example of local govern- 
Aale assuming due initiative and responsi- 
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Statement on the King Bill—H.R. 4222 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include a statement by Rev. Dr. Robert 
P. Varley, rector, St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, in Salisbury, Md., which he 
presented before the Ways and Means 
Committee in opposition to the involun- 
tary health insurance program within the 
framework of the social security. 

It was one of the best statements pre- 
sented to the committee: 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
my name is Dr. Robert P. Varley, of Salisbury, 
Md. I am an ordained clergyman of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and serve as a 
member of the Joint Commission on the 
Church and Human Affairs of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States. 

However, I speak here today, not as a rep- 
recentative of any group, but as an individual 
citizen whose profession brings him into 
daily contact with life at its best and worst. 
In other words, gentlemen, I believe I know 
something about human needs and wants, 
and am therefore somewhat qualified to com- 
ment on legislation such as this. 

To make and to pass laws is one of man's 
most solemn moral responsibilities. The 
consequences of these acts transcend the 
immediate situation and reflect results not 
only on the generation which will immedi- 
ately succeed our own, but these acts will 
of necessity also have repercussions upon 
generations as yet unborn. To act only upon 
the immediacy of a given situation without 
regard to the moral consequences of these 
actions is to hide one’s mind from truth and 
jeopardize the fate of millions in generations 
to come. 

No one will deny that a need exists in 
this country for more adequate care for 
some of our citizens who are over 65 years 
of age. It is of the essence of moral respon- 
sibility that this need be met. But it is 
also of the essence of morality that this 
need not be met at the expense of that seg- 
ment of our population upon whose should- 
ers rests the financial burden of economic 
stability. 

My essential opposition to HR. 4222 is 
not in support of any one group or profes- 
sion as such. It is based squarely upon op- 
position to any governmental attempt to 
violate individual rights by legislative ac- 
tion; then, as if adding insult to injury, to 
pay for this violation of basic human rights 
by additional taxation. 


The creeping cancer of socialization is 
spreading over our land with alarming rapid- 
ty. and in almost every sector, it assumes 
the guise of humanitarianism. In reality, 
this philosophy is contrary to any religious 
concept of love, charity or human concern. 
Pseudosocial planners, wearing the once 
honorable garb of academic office are scek- 
ing to raise a superstructure of socialism 
upon the foundations of a free capitalistic 
system. The incompatibility of these sys- 
tems, as Karl Marx himself observed, will 
only cause the ruination of both, and cause 
suffering among the masses both seek to 
serve, 
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The tragedy in such legislation as the King 
bill is that, while it may have been con- 
ceived in the minds of those genuinely con- 
cerned for the well-being of our citizens in 
the latter years, it suffers from the short- 
sightedness which so often plagues those 
who seek only to meet the immediate needs 
of one group while simultaneously ignoring 
both the lessons of history and the import 
of the future. 

It is impossible to legislate human feeling. 
As a certified marriage counselor of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, as well as an or- 
dained clergyman, I have come in contact 
with human feeling where it exists—in the 
streets of life—not in the hallowed halls of 
either philosophy or governmental agencies. 
Quite aside from the fact that this bill seeks, 
through additional taxation, to regiment 
human feelings, it seeks to ultimately de- 
stroy one of the primary rules of good medi- 
cine—the relationship which must exist be- 
tween the patient and his doctor. As in the 
fields of counseling and the ministry, so in 
medicine the key to ultimate success over 
the human need is found in the relationship 
established between the individual with the 
need and the individual with the professional 
skill to eradicate this need. An empathic 
relationship is the essence of healing. 
Maudlin sympathy can only serve to d 
such relationship, and to so inhibit the heal- 
ing arts as to make them mere dispensers of 
chemical agents for the relief of pain. 

There is the further danger arising from 
the Government's invasion of the fields of 
the profession, business and industry—the 
danger that all too soon individual initiative 
and human enterprise will be squeezed out 
by the bigness of Government. It is tragic 
enough today to see the individual person 
losing his selfhood amidst the bigness of life 
without having the Government aid and 
abet in the extinction of the very virtue 
which has made America great—the spirit of 
the individual. 

Our national greatness depends not upon 
the heritage which is ours, but upon the 
protection of the individual and his God- 
given right to choose in our present day. 
With the Federal Government seeking to 
control medicine, what profession or indi- 
vidual enterprise is safe from similar en- 
croachment? There are those who will say 
the King bill does not seek to control medi- 
cine. Perhaps in its initial state it does 
not. But there are within it provisions for 
control such as the of Health, 
Education, and Welfare might see fit. Fur- 
ther, and more significant, the first symp- 
tom points to subsequent effects, 
Evidence abounds to attest the truth of this. 
Did not former Representative Aime Forand 
speak the truth when he said, “If we can 
only break through and get our foot inside 
the door, then we can expand the program 
after that"? 

Would not these feet serve a higher pur- 
pose if they were used in the pursuit of 
private enterprise rather than being stuck 
indoors? 

It is these same feet which seek to tram- 
ple under foot the relationship of coopera- 
tive effort which has characterized for cen- 
turies the relationship of the physician and 
his patient, the clergyman and his parish- 
ioner, and yet, the true public servant and 
his constituent. Must we allow our liberties, 
which are already threatened from abroad, 
to be subverted here at home, all in the name 
of a need which is already being met? Just 
as medicine in the past has risen to meet 
every demonstrated human need through its 
own resources, so it is now, and so it will 
continue so to do. 

From news accounts of these hearings, I 
understand that some Congressman and 
other Government officials have received let- 
ters claiming to know of aged persons who 
are not getting adequate medical care be- 
cause they are unable to pay for it. 
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First, I wonder what kind of a person can 
blithely shut his eyes to such a tragic situa- 
tion and merely write a letter intimating 
that it is the Government's responsibility, 
rather than his. 

As a member of the clergy, I frequently 
come across cases of need—need for both 
spiritual and material things. Just the other 
day I discovered an aged man in our com- 
munity who was in need of medical care, 
I do not say this to boast; merely to make 
a point. However, I took him in my car to 
the hospital where he was fully and ade- 
quately treated—at no cost to him. I might 
add that this senior citizen is not under the 
social security program, so he would not 
have been covered under the King bill. He 
was taken care or by the world’s best medi- 
cal system, I could cite many such cases 
where the medical men of my community 
have given freely and graciously of their 
time and talents to help those in need. 

In fact, I think it might be enlightening 
and surprising if the committee could ever 
find out the full amount of free health care 
given in our Nation. I would hate to see 
such true Christian charity destroyed by leg- 
islative design. 

The bill before you, in its ultimate form, 
will not enhance the common good of free 
Americans. When we seek to do for the 
individual, through legislative action, that 
which the individual can better do for him- 
self, we are not only violating his inherent 
right, but we are setting in motion a down- 
ward spiral which can only lead us down 
the pathway of destruction on which our 
liberties becomes only the dust trampled 
under our feet as we aimlessly search for 
those liberties once won and so zealously 
preserved in the blood of human sacrifice. 

I have used no statistics, for others in 
their testimony have adequately supported 
their views with statistics. Also, I know 
full well that many men use statistics as 
a drunk uses a lamp post—more for sup- 

than for illumination. I bid you 
only—do not further violate the right of 
the human being to choose or not to choose 
in the course of his human needs. If we 
expect God to continue to bless our land 
with honorable industry, sound learning and 
pure manners, we must, with prayer and 
sacrifice, lead the way. We must not suc- 
cumb to the subtle blandishments of 
socialists wearing academic clothing. 

Adequate legislation for the need of the 
medically indigent and the aged already 
exists in the Kerr-Mills bill. Also, there 
exists adequate care manifested by the 
members of a concerned and dedicated pro- 
fession—the American physician. American 
medicine, the world’s finest, does not need 
socialists to tell it how to relieve human 
suffering and prevent human misery any 
more than American legislators need social 
planners to tell them how to protect our 
hard-won liberties, Thank you. 


The Finnish National Lottery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of this House an example of cultural ad- 
vancement through gambling revenues. 
I refer to the national lottery of Finland, 
the proceeds of which are divided be- 
tween the National Opera, the National 
Theater, and the Ministry of Education. 
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Finland is only a small nation of a 
little over 4 million persons, but size not- 
withstanding, Finland is noted for cul- 
tural and artistic attainment. The Finns 
are not a rich people, and they find it dif- 
ficult to provide for the sustenance and 
promotion of their cultural heritage. 
They are quite dependent upon the na- 
tional lottery as a means to this end. 
There is no evidence that they find this 
money somewhat tainted, for unlike 
many Americans, they are not plagued 
by pious hypocrisy in these matters. 

The Finnish national lottery brings in 
some $4.3 million a year, based on 1960 
figures. About one-third of this money 
goes to the treasury in the form of rev- 
enues. The Finnish national lottery is a 
small operation that produces big results. 
If we were not blind to human and fi- 
nancial reality, we could learn quite a bit 
from the Finns. 


Berlin and Sacrifice—What Sacrifice? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 11, 1961 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, the chal- 
lenge has been received—and will be 
met. We will defend Berlin. A few 
days ago, the President served notice 
on the Kremlin’s strong man that this 
country will honor its committments— 
not only those on paper, but those of 
freeman to freeman. 

In these pages, I have often urged 
that we take the only possible position 
on Berlin—that of determination to 
keep its people free, its territory sov- 
ereign, its ideals inviolate. 

For many breathless weeks, the world 
waited to hear what this country's an- 
swer to the outrageous claims of the 
Soviets would be. 

The answer has been given, and our 
people are ready to do whatever is 
necessary to keep faith with the time- 
honored principles of freedom. I have 
no doubt that the Congress will respond 
to the President’s requests for additional 
arms. 

I have no doubt that such requests 
are not only valid but necessary. 

Amid the stirring of a great nation’s 
arising to defend its principles, however, 
there is a strange inconsistency in the 
requests made of the Congress. In our 
readiness to take whatever steps are 
necessary to safeguard our lives and 
those of our allies from the horrors o 
a Communist triumph, there isa strange 
contradiction that would seem to say: 
We must sacrifice, but we will not sacri- 
fice too much, 

I am disturbed—not by the dollars 
and man-hours it will take to assure 
our preparedness, but by the 
unwillingness of the administration to 
balance ideological preparedness with 
fiscal preparedness. z 

In other times of war, this country's 
people have gladly undergone all types of 
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hardships to assure the eventual vic- 
tory of the forces of freedom. The tone 
of the President's message last week 
left no doubt that the cold war is just 
as hot as any shooting war, but he does 
not ask us to relinquish one bit of our 
vast peacetime spending programs to 
Prepare for the defense of our rights to 
live in peace. 

We have just passed another increase 
in the statutory ceiling of the national 
debt. We shall undoubtedly be called 
upon to pass more measures bringing 
the budgetary deficit to the level of $5 or 
$6 billion by appropriation and an- 
Other $8 or $9 billion via back-door 
Spending. Actually, with the Presi- 
dent's recommendations, the total defi- 
cit will be well over $15 billion. This 
has been done, despite the urgings of 
my colleagues and me to preserve fiscal 
Sanity. 

These continued additions to our huge 
deficit are fiscal suicide missions that 
will be charged to our great-grand- 
children—and their children. What 
good is an appropriation for depressed 
Areas legislation—if we lose the cold or 
hot war? What good is an appropria- 
tion for more public housing—if we lose 
the right to live in houses of our own 

? What good is an appropria- 
tion for farm subsidies—if we starve un- 
der the yoke of communism? 

Let us not play politics with our sur- 
vival. 


T have no doubt that the situation is 
as serious as the President states. In 
fact, I think it is a great deal more 
Serious, I have seen international ten- 

mount and multiply. I have no 
doubt that this country—and the way of 

e it symbolizes—is now faced with the 
A et of defending itself and its way 

e. 


This country is peopled with individ- 
uals who will fight to preserve their lives. 
But it must be an all-out effort, an effort 
not bogged down by continued deficit 
Spending that will bring devastation to 
Our fiscal structure. 

There are many ways to defeat a 
country, and one of them is to bring it to 
financial ruin. No businessman would 
Mink of carrying on "business as usual” 

& fire which threatened to destroy 
his entire stock. 
9 5 Americans will join the President 
a his efforts for national defense, but we 
ust impress upon the world that this is 
cere upon our part. We cannot do 
= unless we impress upon them that 
€ are willing to forgo all unnecessary 
tinctures for the duration of the hos- 
ties—either verbal or physical. 
ae day we will haye won this cold 
le r. Then we can return to the prob- 
ms of our national economy. 

Until that eagerly awaited day. let us 
Hi the President that we will make sac- 
RONA Let us tell the President and the 
s Tid that we are fighting for succeeding 

“nerations—and that we will not make 
em pay the toll for this battle by sad- 
dane them with a sky-high national 


and a 
crumbling. fiscal structure that is 
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It can be done. It must be done. Our 
willingness to fight for our principles will 
be in vain if we succumb to the ruinous 
tendencies of reckless spending, 

Let us curb all unnecessary spending. 
Let us work together and sacrifice now 
what is necessary for the long-range 
good of the world. 


Domestic Spending Must Be Cut in Order 
To Support Military Posture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, all respon- 
sible economists and those concerned 
with fiscal responsibility have pointed 
out the weakness in the President's ad- 
dress to the Nation was his failure to 
watch his call for sacrifices by the people 
with a program for sacrifice by the lead- 
ership in politics as usual through spend- 
ing as usual. Two important points of 
view along this line are contained in the 
following article and editorial from the 
Wall Street Journal: 

THE MISSING INGREDIENT 


The more one thinks about the President's 
speech, the more striking it is that with all 
his firmness on Berlin, there is no matching 
firmness about the ordering of this country’s 
economic affairs. That, it seems to us, is 
the great missing ingredient. 

The military must have, the President 
says, nearly $3.5 billion more, making a rise 
of $6 billion for the Pentagon alone just since 
January and adding up to defense appro- 
priations of $47.5 billion this fiscal year. In 
consequence, the President foresees a budget 
deficit of $5 billion this year, on top of nearly 
$4 billion for the fiscal period just ended. 

Very well; if that Is what the military 
needs, that is what it needs. Yet it is im- 
portant to note that in all the reviews of 
the Nation's defenses since January, little 
has turned zip in the way of significant sav- 
ings to offset the huge increases, This despite 
the fact that it is generally agreed a serious 
attack on military waste and duplication, 
quite apart from anything else, could save 
billions a year. 

Nor is that the worst. The worst is that 
these new military billions come tumbling 
on top of a vast increase In spending for 
domestic political handouts and foreign aid. 
The President will not retreat on any of 
these things; on the contrary, he is con- 
stantly proposing new forms of nonessential 
spending. His program is austerity and sac- 
rifice for the people, but no retrenching or 
discipline for the Government. 

The upshot is our continuing dangérous 
deficit in international payments, our sharp- 
ly spiraling Federal buiget deficits, our rap- 
idly rising public debt. All these develop- 
ments are calculated to weaken our economy 
at a time when it needs all its strength. In 
addition, as though to guarantee the attri- 
tion of inflation, our current guardians of 
Government are enamored of cheap money. 

Not that the President is unaware of these 
consequences. He speaks of higher taxes if 
necessary. He says he will not hesitate to 
demand more control or other new powers— 
an ominous hint of the wage, price, and oth- 
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er economic regimentation which is so often 
the politician’s answer to inflation. 

Of course, the people will pay the higher 
taxes and accept the controls if they believe 
national security requires it. But by that 
very token they are entitled to ask the 
President if his approach is the wise, the 
Tealistic way to build the Nation's strength 
for the long struggle with communism, In 
wartime even the Government imposes aus- 
terity on itself; if the President is moving 
the people to acceptance of semiwar domes- 
tic conditions, why is he unwilling to sacri- 
fice an at all? 

Well, it is often asked in presumed rebut- 
tal to that question, where would the Gov- 
ernment start retrenching? The answers are 
so plain they should scarcely need citing. 
Much could quickly be saved out of foreign 
ald, to the benefit of that leaky enterprise. 
Billions could be squeezed from the ab- 
surdly proliferating subsidies to farmers, 
healthy veterans, housing, and all the rest. 

Taking the spending budget as a whole, 
more than enough could be saved to cover 
any new defense needs. At the same time, 
austerity should be applied to the illusion of 
artificially easy money; there should be no 
fear of making the proper monetary moves 
against inflation. 

A disposition to take such courageous 
measures would soon solve almost all the 
Government's domestic and foreign financial 
problems, renew confidence in the dollar at 
home and abroad, build budget surpluses 
and halt inflation; in sum, strengthen the 
economy. Then it would not be necessary to 
call for higher taxes and controls, except as 
a last resort. 

The Government would demand austerity 
from the people, if necessary, only after it 
has applied austerity to its own ramshackle 
house; only after it had abandoned this friv- 
olous attitude that anything goes, money 
doesn't mean anything, discipline and re- 
sponsibility are for the birds. 

With the rest of the Nation, we hope the 
President's tough talk is giving Khrushchev 
a good scare. But it would have been far 
more impressive to Khrushchey if the Presi- 
dent had shown that this country is 
strengthening the economy that must sup- 
port the arms. It would be infinitely better 
for the United States if he had not backed 
up foreign firmness with homefront flab- 
biness. 


THE NECESSARY INGREDIENT 


A number of items in Britain's new auster- 
ity program wouldn't appeal to Americans 
and, in fact, wouldn't be appropriate here. 
But at least when the British Government 
sees that it is spending too much, it does 
something about it. 

The things it’s doing include these: Some 
tax increases; a boost in the bank rate 
(comparable to our Federal Reserve discount 
rate, now 3 percent), from 5 to 7 percent; 
possible reductions in farm supports; and 
a 20-percent cut in foreign spending. By 
such means the British figure to boost ex- 
ports, correct their international payments 
deficit, and avert inflation. 

Though the tax increases will naturally 
bother Britons in the midst of their un- 
precedented prosperity, it should be noted 
that the new program as a whole is mainly 
a program of government austerity. It is the 
Government which is trying to curb the 
spending and the inflationary threat which 
the Government itself has allowed to grow. 

Now we suppose many Americans, includ- 
ing those in Washington, have a certain re- 
gard for British coolness and commonsense. 
At any rate, the British have been through 
& few economic, as well as other, difficulties 
in their time, and this is by no means the 
first recent occasion when they have applied 
much the same remedy. 
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It has worked, too; timely government re- 
trenchment is one of the ways they have 
preserved their highly agreeable economic 
well-being in the years since they junked so- 
cialism. Certainly their experience is a re- 
futation of the theory that it is “politically 
impossible” to cut back a government's 
spending. 

So our politicians could do worse than 
take a look across the ocean, Our cousins 
have sense enough to know there must be 
an end to government frivolity before there 
can be any real strengthening of a nation, 
To be sure, it does take political courage. 


Letter From the Governor of Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I am insert- 
ing into the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a letter from the distin- 
guished Governor of the State of 
Michigan, the Honorable John B. Swain- 
son, to the distinguished chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Education of the House 
of Representaives, which is considering 
H.R. 7536, the Youth Opportunities Act 
of 1961, in support of that important 
piece of legislation: 

STATE oF MICHIGAN, 
OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
Lansing, July 24, 1961. 

Hon. Cart PERKINS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Labor, Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PERKINS: I should like 
to express my support for H.R, 7536, the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act of 
1961. There is a real need for this legisla- 
tion in the country, and particularly in 
Michigan. 

Title I of the act would authorize develop- 
ment of on-the-job and other appropriate 
training programs for youth. Young people 
between 16 and 22 have always been subject 
to considerably greater risks of unemploy- 
ment than the labor force generally. As un- 
employment has crept upward since 1953, 
these youths have suffered its adverse effects 
in a high degree. The rapid technological 
changes that have taken place in recent years 
may be a cause of this heightened unem- 
ployment, but whether or not this is true, 
these changes mean that training programs 
of the sort contemplated by H.R. 7536 are a 
necessary element in a satisfactory solution 
of this pressing problem. 

Michigan has experienced a great many of 
these technological changes. We certainly 
have had a disproportionate share of unem- 
ployment, with the result that the Job op- 
portunities of our youth have been a matter 
of acute concern for us for some time. The 
Detroit school system has operated a suc- 
cessful job upgrading program for 10 years, 
aimed at helping unemployed school drop- 
outs between 16 and 20 to become more em- 
ployable. Many Michigan communities are 
operating cooperative school-work programs 
that provide young people with the technical 
skills and work-training experience needed 
for successful entry into the labor market. 

Title I of the Youth Employment Oppor- 
tunities Act would encourage Michigan com- 
munities to expand their existing programs 
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in these areas, and enable more communities 
to institute these programs where financial 
limitations have made this impossible so far. 
It should be added that the Michigan Youth 
Commission has for some time been working 
toward the development of new programs to 
bolster employment opportunities for our 
youth, in both camp and community set- 
tings. Enclosed is a copy of a recent report 
of the commission on this matter. Federal 
assistance would be invaluable in imple- 
menting many of these worthy programs, 
which otherwise might have to wait so long 
that they are too late to assist in meeting the 
predictable problems that will arise as more 
and more young people attempt to enter the 
labor markets of the future. 

Title U of the act would authorize pro- 
grams for employment and training in State 
and local government service programs. 
Since this is likely to be one of the more 
rapidly expanding areas of employment in 
the future, training programs with this 
focus have real promise, and should pay 
handsome dividends on a relatively modest 
investment. 

Title III provides for the organization of a 
Youth Conservation Corps. Past experience 
indicates that such a corps can provide tan- 
gible benefits to society, and to the youthful 
participants. The formation of such a body 
has received wide endorsement, and I am 
glad to add my own. 

In summary, the economic conditions of 
the 1960's, especially the future labor market 
trends that are so well documented, dictate 
aggressive Federal action to retrain our 
older workers and to improve the employ- 
ment opportunities of our younger workers. 
Federal support for retraining programs can 
be justified on the grounds that the society 
as a whole should assist the individual 
worker in his accommodation to the rapid 
technological changes of our era. Federal 
support for programs to enhance the eco- 
nomic opportunities of our youth, the sub- 
ject matter of H.R. 7536, can be justified as 
a capital investment to improve the quality 
of human beings, our most precious national 
resource. 

In the short run, such programs are spend- 
ing programs that absorb a small share of 
our current production. In the long run 
they are investment programs that will in- 
crease our future national output. I am 
confident that the Congress will take the 
long view, and fully appreciate the inherent 
merit of these programs. They will have a 
most beneficial impact on the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN B. SwarInson, 
Governor. 


Food Storage for Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHIL WEAVER 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, along 
with others in this House who are 
deeply concerned with our Nation's abil- 
ity to survive in the event of an all-out 
nuclear exchange with any potential ag- 
gressor, I have been very much inter- 
ested in the food supply problem for our 
major cities. 

In this connection I was, of course, 
very interested in the recent proposal 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that some 213 million bushels of wheat 
be moved from midwestern storage bins 
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to the east coast where it could be stored 
for possible use in the event of an at- 
tack. This matter interests me not only 
as a Member of Congress who is con- 
cerned with survival but also as a Mem- 
ber representing a State in which much 
of our wheat is produced, Nebraska. 

I would like to include for the Rec- 
orp at this point two very important 
items which bear on this subject. One 
is an editorial from the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Journal, of July 28, 1961, and the other 
is a letter from Mr. Daniel Olson, chair- 
man of the agricultural committee of 
the Lincoln Chamber of Commerce. 

Both suggest that instead of storing 
the wheat in kernel form it should be 
processed and moved to storage in edi- 
ble form. First the editorial and then 
the letter follow: 


From the Lincoln Evening Journal and 
Nebraska State Journal, July 28, 1961] 


WORKABLE PLAN FOR FOOD STORAGE 


Finally someone in the Federal Govern- 
ment has started worrying about how people 
in major cities would eat if this Nation's 
transportation and food processing facilities 
were crippled by atomic attack, 

Nuclear warfare is no longer a possibility 
too remote to consider. It is a real possibil- 
ity. President Kennedy's new stress on meas- 
ures to protect the civilian population of the 
country is grim recognition of this fact. 

The method now under consideration for 
feeding survivors of atomic attack, however, 
is far wide of the mark. A U.S. Department 
of Agriculture task force has proposed a $70 
million program to move 213 million bushels 
of surplus wheat from the midlands of the 
Nation to urban areas on the east and west 
coasts. 

Imagine millions of half-starved survivors 
pulling themselves from their fallout shel- 
ters, converging on giant grain elevators on 
the outskirts of the city, and chewing on ker- 
nels of raw wheat. The prospect is too pitiful 
to consider seriously. 

Far better would be a program to process 
the stored wheat and other grains into a form 
which can be readily eaten and easily stored. 
Such a process already has been developed by 
the Midwest Research Institute at Kansas 
City and possibly by other research and com- 
mercial organizations. 

This would produce a wafer, immediately 
edible, rich in nutrients, and storable for 
many years. The process is not costly and 
can be performed by any bakery. 

By p the grain near present stor- 
age sites in the midlands, transportation 
costs to the coasts could be reduced mate- 
rially. Moreover, the necessity for huge new 
grain storage facilities on the coasts would 
be avoided. 

The processed wafers could be packaged 
and stored in public buildings and at many 
different locations in and around major cities. 
A major program to encourage individuals to 
stock such survival foods in their homes also 
is needed. 

Chances are the increased costs of trans- 
porting and storing bulk wheat would more 
than pay the cost of processing grain into a 
form in which it could be usable in case of 
atomic attack. 

Attention also is in order for bulk public 
storage of emergency foods other than grain 
products. Through such processes as irradi- 
ation, meat now can be stored for long pe- 
riods without refrigeration. Dried milk and 
eggs also could be stockpiled for emergency 
use. 
Time is of the essence in any food stock- 
piling program. But the extra time req 
for a well-organized, workable emergency 
plan literally could mean the difference be- 
tween life or death for the Nation. 
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LINCOLN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Lincoln, Ne br., July 28, 1961. 
Hon. PHIL WEAVER, 
Member of Congress, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Weaver: The recent 
Statement by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on its plans to move some 213 million 
bushels of wheat from the Midwest to stra- 
tegic metropolitan points on both the At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboards for the purpose 
Of civil defense has been received by us with 
some misgivings. 

As we are vitally concerned with the mat- 
ter of civil defense and particularly with the 
Mass distribution of food for survival in the 
event of national disaster, we should like to 
Propose another solution to the problem. 

Rather than mass shipments of wheat 
Grain, which is not in readily edible form, 
Which cannot be stored for long periods of 
time, and which is unsuitable for individual 
household storage, or public shelters, we pro- 
Pose that this wheat be processed in the 
Midwest, where it is now located, and then 
shipped to strategic distribution points. 

Research has proven, and samples are 
Available, that wheat, along with other 
Cereal grains, can be processed into a wafer 
or bar form which is immediately edible and 
Storable for long periods of time by individ- 
ual families or in distribution points. This 
Same wafer or cereal bar can be easily proc- 
essed by any modern bakery and shipped at 
R lesser cost than bulk wheat. 

It is our feeling that by first processing 
the grain, which is stored in great quantities 
in the Midwest, and shipped to distribution 
Points throughout the Nation for eventual 

er distribution to individual homes for 

ee Ea storage, a more efficient and effective 
val program will have been accom- 
Pushed. It is our hope that you will give 
Matter and proposal your personal at- 
tention. Your opinion and comments would 
appreciated. This same letter has been 
Sent to the President, the Secretary of Agri- 
oe and the Secretary of Defense. Thank 


Cordially yours, 
DANIEL OLSON, 
Chairman, Agriculture Committee. 


What This Country Should Do To Pre- 
serve Our Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr, UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
be Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 

ude a statement by Mr. James L. Beebe, 
an attorney from Los Angeles, Calif. In 
fan Statement he outlines many of the 

ures of our country—at the confer- 
ey table, in our ill-conceived policies, 

d in our apparent misinformation or 

kof information. 
erd is a clcar and concise declaration of 
t this country should do to preserve 


Our freedoms. 
The statement follows: 
wane the first time in my life I fear the 
ted States may not survive. I do not 


2 War; I fear that we shall go down the 

ain through subversion and folly. I have 
find with a number of men recently and 
that they feel the same alarm, 
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I shall not list here all of our failures— 
at the conference table, in our ill-conceived 
policies, and in our apparent misinforma- 
tion or lack of information. 

But look at only a few— 

1. Our policy of self-determination in 
which we have advocated the breakdown of 
colonial empires, thus bringing into being 
small nations with no capital, inadequate 
resources, no training in self-government, 
and lacking the self-discipline and self-re- 
straint n to slowly accumulate capi- 
tal and slowly learn the hard lessons of self- 
government. The inevitable result will be 
Marxist nations—Socialist or Communist— 
mainly because Marxism promises most im- 
mediate advances and does not require the 
self-discipline and the self-restraint neces- 
sary for freedom in life, business and gov- 
ernment. These small nations do and will 
envy us. They will expect us to support 
them. Our European friends will continue 
to be weakened by this movement. 

2. Our actual support of Communist gov- 
ernments—in Red Poland, Yugoslavia, etc.— 
using our wealth to maintain these coercive 
minority governments in power, govern- 
ments which repress our friends among their 
people and finally at Russia's demand will 
battle us, if the occasion arises. And we just 
dedicated a new steelmill in Red Poland, 
built by your funds. 

3, Our subsidization of food sales to Com- 
munist governments, relieving them of the 
full cost, freeing their use of funds for other 
purposes, and placing the subsidy of com- 
munism on the backs of the American tax- 


yer. 

4. Our folly in assisting to destroy Batista 
and to install Castro, a then known Commu- 
nist, in Cuba. 

5. Suspension of nuclear tests, with no 
proof the Russians have done so, and con- 
tinued negotiations we know will be fruit- 
less, while we fall to advance in the science. 
This seems to be based on some fear of what 
others might think. 

6. Strong talk in Laos and then retreat. 

7. The abortive Cuban invasion and the 
folly of tractors for Cuba. Also continued 
U.S, support of Cuba financially by trade 
and through the U.N. Since I started to 
write this, Castro has further shown his con- 
tempt for us by hijacking a plane. We 
should demand its surrender at once or go 
and get it. 

8. Our aid in the destruction of Trujillo. 

9. The great surprise in Korea, with our 
policy there apparently still undetermined. 

10. Our policy of aiding with large sums 
so-called neutrals who seldom vote with us 
in U.N.; who criticize us often; and who 
do not hesitate to oppose our policies. 

11. Our policy of putting more and more 
of our destiny in the hands of the UN., 
which will shortly be controlled by coun- 
tries hating or envying the United States, 
some of which will be dedicated to our 
destruction. 

12. Our criticism of our friends and vot- 
ing in the U.N. against them. 

I do not wonder at Khrushchev's state- 
ment that he will bury us—the monument 
to be erected over the grave should be one 
to our subversion and folly. 

The stendy advance of communism has 
been aided and abetted within the United 
States. Somewhere down the line, where 
information is prepared and suggestions of 
U.S. policy made, are spies or Communists 
or Communist sympathizers or soft-headed 
intelligent people, and probably some of 
ench. But the results have been disastrous 
over the past 20 years. 

The Armed Forces now will not allow a 
Marine band to appear at a patriotic rally 
against communism at which will be shown 
the film “Communism on the Map.” That 
film has been shown twice to overflow 
audiences at the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce—conferences sponsored by my 
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committee. More conferences on com- 
munism are demanded and will be held. 

Never have I seen so much patriotic in- 
terest as now exists. We are in war—let 
us no longer talk of the cold war. And we 
win or we do not survive. 

Members of the Senate and Congress, of 
course, know much that I do not about what 
is going on. But as for me, I believe we must 
quit retreating; we must take our stand; we 
must stop supporting Communist govern- 
ments in our foreign ald program and our 
food program; we must stand by our friends; 
we must resume nuclear testing promptly; 
we must not give the U.N. control over our 
money and our policies; we must keep the 
Connally amendment; we must root out the 
people in any department who have been re- 
sponsible for the bad decisions of the past 
20 years (the men and women down the line 
who prepare information or who initially 
write or reyise reports have much control 
over policy). 

We must make our Nation respected and 
not be too fearful of what the neighbors 
might say. 

Red China must not be admitted to the 
U.N. Outer Mongolia must not be recog- 
nized. Owen Lattimore was one of the archi- 
tects of our fatal China policy. And now he 
appears in Outer Mongolia and the talk of 
recognition has begun. 

This is no partisan matter. Bad decisions 
have not been limited to one party. I wish 
the President well. His decisions may mean 
our survival as a free people or our enslave- 
ment. I will support him in all of his de- 
cisions I believe good. But I cannot be 
called upon to support, blindly, any Presi- 
dent. 

We are willing to face war; we are willing 
to make sacrifices for our safety; but we are 
fed up with bad, incredibly bad, decisions, 
and with indecision. 

Since I started to draft this letter I heard 
the President on television last night. 

I approve his stand on Berlin; I approve 
increases in arms and Armed Forces. I do 
not approve the foreign aid bill, as I believe 
(1) Congress must control the purse strings, 
(2) ald to Communist and to some Socialist 
nations will aid Khrushchev, Mao & Co. and 
not us. Also, I believe we should not under- 
take big new social programs when we need 
to concentrate on war in all of its phases, 
Further, we should critically examine some 
of the social programs which are greatly 
abused and weaken us. 


Kennedy’s Record of Restraint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following article which appeared in 
the New York Herald Tribune on July 
30, 1961: 

KENNEDY'S RECORD OF RESTRAINT 
(By Rowland Evans, Jr.) 

Wasttincron.—Instead of “rash” and im- 
mature,“ as the opposition portrayed him 
during the campaign, President Kennedy 
has shown himself to be quite the opposite— 
restrained and deliberate, cautious in ex- 
ploring the alternatives, and careful in cast- 
ing the dle. 

This characteristic of the President should 
be understood well by the rulers on the 
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Communist side. It is coming to be under- 
stood here by the politicians, who some- 
times complain that Mr. Kennedy consults 
too many experts and gets caught up in con- 
flicting advices. 

But on the matter of restraint, the rec- 
ord is clear: 

When the Cuba invasion collapsed, pres- 
sure on the President for face-saving mili- 
tary intervention was extreme. But he had 
already vetoed the use of American power 
before the landing. Its failure was not al- 
lowed to override his judgment that in the 
long run American involvement would have 
catastrophic results all through Latin Amer- 
ica and in Cuba itself. 

When Mr. Khrushchey bluntly slammed 
the door on a treaty banning nuclear test- 
ing, political pressure here for an immedi- 
ate resumption of tests by the United States 
became intense. The President resisted. 

Now, 2 months later, he leans away 
from quick resumption. He suspects two 
things: First, that the Russians want des- 
perately to resume atmospheric testing and 
that their game is to force us to break the 
moratorium and thus clear the way for 
them; and second, that the Soviets, not the 
Americans, have far more to gain by a re- 
sumption. Accordingly, the prospect of our 
resuming nuclear tests of any kind this year 
is diminishing. 

And then Berlin. To gain the military 
buildup powers he needs, Mr. Kennedy was 
on the point of “going the national emer- 
gency route,” in the planners’ idiom, in- 
stead of asking Congress for a simple, under- 
stated resolution. He was also on the verge 
of asking for higher taxes. 

Five days before his Berlin speech, how- 
ever, he decided against a national emer- 
gency. Too warlike, particularly if the ob- 
ject could be obtained by a simple resolution 
of Congress. And then he ruled out a tax 
increase—first, because it might endanger 
his foreign aid program and second, because 
it, too, would tend to overdramatize a re- 
sponse which the President was taking pains 
to play down. 

In fact, Mr. Kennedy even vetoed the 
usual White House gathering of congres- 
sional leaders that always heralds a crisis 
move. Drama in announcing the response 
to Soviet pressure on Berlin was what the 
President wanted least. Restraint was the 
key word. 

The actions that lie immediately ahead 
point toward eventual negotiations with the 
Soviet Union and Mr. Kennedy believes that 
restraint, not martial pronouncements, must 
be their companion. 

In sum, whether one agrees or disagrees 
with these decisions, they are not the de- 
cisions of rashness, but of painful delibera- 
tion. This same characteristic is evident 
wherever one looks at the record. 

In making the agonizing choice of the 
best policy, out of many possible choices, 
the President has found how heavy and 
constant is the burden of office. Under that 
weight, he is now a bit graver, perhaps a 
trifle grayer. But he has not become, as 
some reports seem to imply, an introspective 
brooder or anything close to it. 

Over all, he is pretty much the same man 
who one year ago set out on a presiden- 
tial campaign. The easy access to people 
has been severely narrowed. The interludes 
for engaging in that special brand of Ken- 
nedy frivolity are fewer. But the Kennedy 
wit is as keen as ever and he makes fre- 
quent use of it to the delight (and some- 
times chagrin) of the men around him. 

Kennedy hasn't changed. The change is 
in the weight and constancy of the burden 
he talked about on Tuesday night. 
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Recommendations for Ideological Warfare 
Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, the com- 
plex many-fronted global challenge of 
communism requires a more effective 
United States and free world counter- 
force—if we are to meet and defeat the 
enemy and assure the triumph of free- 
dom. 

In a weekend broadcast over radio 
station WGN, Chicago, I was privileged 
to make some suggestions on more ef- 
fectively meeting this threat to our secu- 
rity, particularly in waging ideological 
warfare—the battle for men’s minds. 

I ask unanimous consent to have ex- 
cerpts of the text of this broadcast print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Today, the struggle between the Commu- 
nist and free world rages on many fronts— 
military, economic, social, political, ideologi- 
cal, 

To meet the military challenges to free- 
dom, President Kennedy has now proposed 
a program for putting more muscle into our 
defenses. 

Why? Confronted by an enemy that best 
understands the language of strength, we, 
as a nation, must take the necessary action 
to resist military aggression. 

In creating a stronger deterrent, however, 
I believe we also must more effectively mus- 
ter our forces to win the psychological- 
ideological struggle—the battle of ideas. 

Around the globe, the Reds, for example, 
are going all out to win men's minds. How? 
(1) By shotgunning Red propaganda 
through radio, publications and other in- 
formation media around the world—far 
exceeding efforts by the United States and 
its allies, (2) shaping national policies to 
gain converts to Red ideology, or, at least, 
plant the seeds of communism, (3) oppor- 
tunistically support causes—open or secret, 
right or wrong, legal or illegal—that will 
either directly, or indirectly, benefit their 
cause. 

In coping with such a complex offensive, 
then, we must undertake a more effective 
effort to win this nonmilitary contest. 

For this purpose, I have suggested the es- 
tablishment of a Freedom Agency. The pur- 
pose would be to develop, and execute, a 
more effective policy for winning the psycho- 
logical-ideological battle. 

What would be its functions? These 
would include: (1) Reevaluating the medium 
and long-term challenges in this field; (2) 
designing policies and programs for more 
effectively meeting such challenges; (3) 
correlating the scattered efforts now being 
undertaken by widely dispersed agencies of 
the Government. 

Over the years, for example, efforts—many 
of them excellent within their limitations— 
in this fleld have been conducted under the 
State Department, U.S. Information Agency, 
the International Cooperation Administra- 
tion, special Presidential appointees, and 
others. 
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The purpose of the Freedom Agency how- 
ever, would be to better correlate these pro- 
grams—keeping them “firing together on the 

t“. 

Particularly, I believe there is another im- 
portant—and yet unfulfilled—need in our 
national life: That is, keeping our people at 
home more effectively educated and alerted— 
commensurate to the times—on the national 
and international challenges confronting us. 

If we are to adopt, and execute, effective 
national policies, the public needs to be 
well informed and up to date—almost on a 
day-to-day basis—on the scope and grave- 
ness of the problems that lie In the path to 
greater progress, security, and peace, 

The establishment of a special agency, 
then—differing from current efforts—would 
include responsibility for correlating, and 
carrying forward all U.S. efforts to win the 
ideological battle both on the domestic and 
foreign fronts. 

Now, there may be objection—because of 
an already-existing many-tentacled govern- 
ment—to establishing a new agency. 

As Lincoln stated, however, “As the times 
are new, so must we think anew and act 
anew.” 

As the challenge to our security and sur- 
vival becomes more acute and complex, we 
must—in my judgment—revise and improve 
our techniques for dealing with such chal- 
lenges. 

The establishment of a special agency for 
coordinating and more effectively executing 
ideological warfare would, in my judgment, 
help to speed the ultimate triumph of free- 
dom over communism. 

In the days ahead, I shall discuss this pro- 
posal further with the interested agencies of 
the executive branch. After their response— 
which, in the face of grave national emer- 
gencies would, I sincerely hope, be affirma- 
tive—I will then undertake the necessary 
legislative action to establish such a special 


agency. 


Tax Supported Competition Threat to 
Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
economic facts which this administra- 
tion seems not to understand is that pri- 
vate enterprise cannot be taxed to an 
unlimited extent. There is a point of 
diminishing returns when taxes get so 
high as to brankrupt industry, the peo- 
ple, and eventually the Nation. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Dallas, Tex., 
Morning News, furnishes food for 
thought for those who propose tax sup- 
ported Federal projects to compete with 
private business: 

: Tax-Rippen BUSINESS 

The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is rated as 
the largest, or one of the largest, public 
utility companies in the United States. It 
has a customer market of more than 6 mil- 
lion people. In 1960, it paid Uncle Sam $74 
million in taxes. Other taxes brought the 
total to $167,060,000. 

The tax take was almost equal to the 
company's total payroll for the year plus the 
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entire net income available for dividends to 
stockholders. 

During the same year, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority paid $60 million in taxes 
locally and no Federal taxes at all. If it 
were taxed proportionately as the Pacific 
Gas & Electric Co. is, TVA would have to 
raise its rates on current sold. 

The Montana Power Co. said recently in an 
advertisement: “If we paid no taxes to help 
support Government services, we could cut 
every customer's electric bill by 35 percent.” 

California and Montana—and Texas—are 
paying part of the power and light bills in 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia. 


Telegram to the President From the As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it 
was most natural and practical that the 
leaders of the minority party here in 
Congress and Republican spokesmen 
throughout the country rallied to the 
President’s support of a firm stand in 
the present Berlin crisis. 

However, there was one statement in 
the President’s address that I feel de- 
serves comment. I withheld this com- 
ment until now in order not to create 
any though that any unfavorable discus- 
sion of a portion of the President’s state- 
ment might be construed as opposition 
to the President’s Berlin stand. 

The President's statement, to which I 
refer, is: 

We recognize the Soviet Union's historical 
concern about their security in central and 
eastern Europe after a series of ravaging 
invasions. 


Numerous individuals and organiza- 
tions have contacted me expressing their 
concern with the possible implication of 
the President's statement and the impact 
it might have on the people in central 
and eastern Europe if distorted by Soviet 
propaganda. The Assembly of Captive 
European Nations, recognizing the same 
potential problems in the President's 
statement, sent a telegram to President 
Kennedy analyzing the background of 
this particular point. Mr. Speaker, at 
this point, I ask leave to insert the text 
of the telegram sent by the Assembly of 
Captive European Nations to President 
John F. Kennedy. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this statement 
speaks for itself and very effectively di- 
rects the President’s attention to the 
vital question of Soviet control of previ- 
ously free people. It would be my 
thought that our Government should 
explore the possibility of raising in the 
coming session of the United Nations 
the question of Soviet control of the sat- 
ellite countries of Eastern Europe, Cer- 
tainly, it would be far more practical 
and far more just and purposeful for 
the United Nations to be discussing the 
subject of Russian captives than to be 
lured into the blind alley developed by 
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unfounded Soviet charges at the United 
States or its allied nations’ activities in 
other parts of the world: 


Text OF TELEGRAM SENT BY THE ASSEMBLY OF 
CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS TO PRESIDENT 
JoHN F. KENNEDY ON JULY 26, 1961 


One hundred million freedom-seeking 
people in Eastern Europe who, through no 
fault of their own, were overrun at the end 
of World War II by Soviet troops and ab- 
sorbed into slave empire, will be shocked, 
Mr. President, by one statement in your im- 
portant address last night. They will note 
with profound misgivings that no word was 
uttered to affirm their right to self-deter- 
mination which is as indisputable as is that 
of peoples in other parts of the world and 
poor cause, that of the German people. In- 
stead they were told that the Soviet Union, 
the most rapacious imperialist power of our 
times, is entitled to security in Central and 
Eastern Europe. The revival of the wartime 
myth that Soviet Russia was entitled to spe- 
cial rights at the expense of other nations to 
safeguard her security because she had been 
repeatedly invaded, is all the more regret- 
table as it is at complete variance with his- 
torical truth. Both Tsarist Russia and Soviet 
Russia have an unmatched three-century- 
long record of aggression against and con- 
quest of their smaller neighbors. Some of 
the countries represented by our assembly 
have been 10 times the victims of such Rus- 
sian or Soviet invasions. This being the 
truth, to place security consideration of the 
Soviet Union before the right of self-determi- 
nation of its victims is tantamount to recog- 
nizing rights of imperial conquest to big na- 
tions at the expense of smaller nations. It is 
tantamount to protecting the wolf against 
the lamb. Against such concept we must 
voice before the conscience of the world the 
protest of the enslaved nations of Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. It 
is up to the Western Powers to honor or 
forget their obligations under the wartime 
and postwar agreements pledging them to 
help our nations in the recovery of their 
independence and in the establishment of 
freely elected governments. But, we rspect- 
fully submit, there can be no doubt that 
neither the United States nor any other na- 
tion has the right to bargain away the in- 
alienable rights of our nations in return for 
gains, real or illusory, in Berlim or elsewhere. 
We are sure that the people of our home- 
lands would appreciate assurances to the 
effect that their rights are not negotiable. 

Assembly of Captive European Nations: 
Vaclovas Sidzikausas (Lithuania), 
Chairman; Stefan Korbonski (Poland), 
Vice Chairman; Vasil Germenji (Al- 
bania), Dimitar K. Petkoff (Bulgaria), 
Petr Zenkl (Czechoslovakia), Umar 
Raamot (Estonia), Frenc Nagy 
(Hungary), Vilis Masens (Latvia), 
Constantin Visoianu (Rumania), 
Brutus Coste, Secretary General. 


John F. Kennedy Faces Up to a Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 
Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, there are many unemployed 
and underemployed people in West Vir- 
ginia, but all of them would willingly 
make whatever sacrifices that are needed 
to secure freedom. This fact has been 
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eloquently stated in an editorial written 
by Mr. William D. Evans, Jr., editor of 
the Fairmont Times, Fairmont, W. Va., 
and which appeared in the July 27, 1961, 
issue of that paper. 

However, Mr. Evans points out that 
ours is an affluent land, and that we 
have as yet to come to a case of “guns or 
butter,” and that for this reason there 
is an ever-present danger that those who 
have opposed the President’s social wel- 
fare objectives, such as aid to schools, 
housing, and other domestic programs 
will use his increased military requests 
as an excuse for their defeat. 

Because I believe that the thinking be- 
hind Mr. Evans’ editorial is worthy of 
widespread attention, I ask unanimous 
consent to have this thoughtful piece of 
writing printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JOHN F. KENNEDY FACES UP TO A Crisis 


Although in some respects the address de- 
livered Tuesday night by President John F. 
Kennedy was not couched in the eloquent 
language that has marked others of his state 
papers, its grim and somber tones called at- 
tention in their own way to the crisis con- 
fronting this country. 

Perhaps the message to the people would 
have had more of an impact if the President 
had given it before a live audience instead 
of in the confines of the broadcasting room 
at the White House. He has not yet quite 
mastered the technique of the fireside chat; 
but, then, no one will ever come close in that 
respect to its originator, President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

It was doubtless the President’s idea to 
talk things over quietly with the American 
people and those of the free world rather 
than outline his plans and policy in a full- 
dress appearance before a joint session of 
Congress or from some other forum. He de- 
liberately is adopting a low key in his deal- 
ing with the crisis in an effort to alert the 
people without pushing the panic button. 

We regret that the advance text of the 
address, which is all that is now available 
for reference, does not contain his perora- 
tion, when again he approached the elo- 
quence which filled his ina address. 
We would liked to have it reprinted here. 
He spoke of the intolerable burdens of the 
Presidency and said that no man knew until 
he reached the White House the problems 
that must there be faced. In calling for the 
understanding and cooperation of the Nation, 
he also bespoke the prayers of the people. 

John Fitzgerald Kennedy, or any citizen 
of the United States confronted with the 
same responsibilities, the awesome judg- 
ments he must make, the loneliness of the 
office where only he can give the ultimate 
answers, stands in need of the support— 
and the prayers—he seeks. 

The President reasserted American leader- 
ship in the free world and outlined some of 
the measures and the sacrifices that will be 
necessary to safeguard our survival and our 
heritage. He pointedly warned Premier 
Khrushchev again not to precipitate a global 
holocaust by miscalculating our determina- 
tion to defend our principles—through 
peaceful negotiations by choice but with 
force if force is used us. 

Negotiations with a power which measures 
its respect for others only by the number of 
its divisions can proceed only from a posi- 
tion of strength, not weakness. Thus the 
President, well aware from past history of 
this truth, has disclosed plans for building 
up both this country and its allies not only 
in a military sense but politically and eco- 
nomically. 
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While “massive retaliation,” to use a term 
which has come somewhat into disrepute, 
through our potential in nuclear weapons 
still is the strongest deterrent, the United 
States would employ its force only as a last 
resort. Meanwhile, the strengthening of our 
military posture in manpower, conventional 
weapons and sea and airlift will be our im- 
mediate goal. 

The President's program, which goes to the 
extremes of neither panic nor complacency, 
may be considered by some Members of Con- 
gress who have the duty to implement it as 
either too much or too little. On their 
merits as military measures, the essential 
features of the program should command not 
only prompt, but enthusiastic, support. 

Most of the Republican leaders in Con- 
gress who spoke their thoughts on the ad- 
dress tended to hedge their wholehearted 
acceptance with some criticism of the financ- 
ing. The budget balancers will want to 
impose more taxes right now to avoid a fur- 
ther increase in the deficit. 

The economy bloc will argue that more 
red ink plied onto the $290 billion national 
debt will throw the country into insolvency. 
But members of this group have been using 
the same argument ever since they accused 
PDR. of risking national bankruptcy by his 
proposal to spend $3 billion on work relief 
back in the early days of the New Deal. 

An ever-present danger is that those who 
have opposed the President's social welfare 
objectives, such as aid to schools, housing, 
and other domestic programs will use his in- 
creased military requests as an excuse for 
their defeat. Cutbacks in nondefense ap- 
propriations were being urged by some Re- 
publican lawmakers before the last echoes 
of the President's voice had died. 

Despite the staggering outlay for defense 
that the President's program will require, 
part of it will come back in the form of taxes 
and advances in the national economy. 
Price levels have risen so slightly in the last 
few months that there is reason to hope the 
present controls will suffice to prevent run- 
away inflation. 

The welfare of our people at home is es- 
sential, although domestic programs should 
not and will not receive the high degree of 
priority given to our defense measures. In 
this afluent land of ours, it has not yet come 
to a case of “guns or butter.” That time 
may come, and if it docs, the American peo- 
ple again will be willing to make whatever 
Sacrifices are needed in the cause of free- 
dom and democracy as they always have in 
the past. 


Bureaucrats Not Always Qualified To 
Handle the Peoples’ Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News emphasizes why it is necessary that 
Congress keep control of appropriations 
and fight to the death any attempt to 
increase backdoor spending which by- 
passes congressional responsibility: 

VIGILANCE ESSENTIAL 

The Federal Government often has dem- 
onstrated that it cannot handle large funds 
wisely and cautiously. Abuses in public 


spending have cost taxpayers many billions 
of dollars. 
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The soil-bank program was supposed to 
have safeguards against this. But recently 
Senator Jonn J. WuLrams, Republican, of 
Delaware, called attention to a Colorado man 
who purchased a 6,960-acre ranch. Through 
subleasing arrangements, he placed 3,879 
acres with the conservation reserve program 
under terms that, over a 10-year period, will 
bring him $131,800 more Government money 
than the entire purchase price of the ranch, 
He also has 1,081 acres outside the soll bank 
for use at his own discretion. 

This is less soil conservation than tax- 
payer subsidization of ranch buying. There 
also are other examples, too numerous for 
comfort, of misuse of soil conservation pay- 
ments. Congress can never draft laws that 
cannot be circumvented, no matter how 
worthy the objectives. This reemphasizes 
the need for constant vigilance on the part 
of Congress, Government officials, and the 
public, itself, to prevent misuse of public 
money. 


Admiral Burke Bids Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the 
comments of Adm. Arleigh Burke as he 
bids farewell to the officers and men 
of the U.S. Navy. Admiral Burke, a 
true patriot, has dedicated his life to 
the principles expressed in his message, 
and I wish that every American might 
have the opportunity to read it. 

The following article which includes 
Admiral Burke’s message appeared in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force Journal under 
date of July 29, 1961: 

ApMmaL Burke Bis FAREWELL; 
THANKS ron “Prize Carco” 

Adm, Arleigh Burke, who steps down as 
Chief of Naval Operations on August 1 has 
addressed a farewell message to his officers 
and men, urging them always to be coura- 
geous in standing up for their principles. 

Here is the full text of the message: 

“To the Officers and Men of the U.S. Navy: 

“There comes a time in every man's life 
when he must attempt to evaluate what he 
has done to better his country, his service, 
his family, and his group. This review can 
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very well comprise the legacy a man be- 


queaths to his successors, 

“I have now—with more than a twinge of 
reluctance—reached this stage, and in 
retrospect I find it impossible to single out 
any one item which I can truthfully say was 
exclusively and inallenably mine. This is a 
truism which most men recognize eventu- 
ally because they learn that major accom- 
plishments can be achieved only with the 
cooperation of friends and shipmates. 

“In 42 years of naval service I have had 
a unique opportunity to serve my country 
which I deeply appreciate. I have also been 
blessed by the loyalty, support, and friend- 
ship of the most dedicated people I have 
ever known, not least of whom is my de- 
voted wife. 

“Experience has brought me a full ap- 
preciation of the prize cargo a man can hoist 
aboard. To this beloved Navy I do com- 
mend: 

“Love of country, overshadowing all other 
loves, including service, family, and the 
sea. 
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“Individual desire to excel, not for ag- 
grandizement of self, but to increase the 
excellence of the Navy. 

“Devotion, perhaps consecration, to per- 
sonal integrity in one’s self, in one’s service, 
in one's country. 

“Courage to stand for principle, regard- 
less of efforts to dilute this courage through 
compromise or evasion. 

“My service life has been rich and re- 
warding, and no man can ask for more. May 
you, too, find satisfaction and throughout 
your careers experience fair winds and fol- 
lowing seas. 

“ARLEIGH BURKE.” 


Twentieth Anniversary of Mass Deporta- 
tion From the Baltic States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, it 
was my privilege and pleasure to speak 
in commemoration of the 20th anniver- 
sary of first mass deportation sponsored 
by the Joint Baltic States Freedom Com- 
mittee of Greater New York at the Car- 
negie Endowment for Peace Center in 
New York City last month. 

I would like to commend to my col- 
Jeagues the excellent resolution adopted 
at that meeting. This resolution serves 
as a reminder that Soviet aggression 
against the Baltic States is still going on 
denying the right of self-determination 
to the Baltic nations and suppression of 
their independence and freedom: 

The Estonians, Latvians, and Lithuanians 
of New York—loyal citizens and permanent 
residents of the United States of America— 
gathered on this 18th of June 1961; at the 
Carnegie Endowment International Center 
in New York, to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the Soviet occupation of the Baltic 
States and of the first mass deportations of 
their citizens to Siberia 

Recalling Soviet aggression against the 
Baltic States, resulting in the suppression of 
their independence and freedom, and the 
crimes of genocide perpetuated by Soviet 
Russia in Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania; 

Considering that the continuation of So- 
viet colonial rule in the Baltic States means 
the denial of the right to self-determination 
to the Baltic nations and the prolongation 
of the Soviet genocide policy, in overt or 
covert. form; 

Stating that annually thousands of Baltic 
youth are being deported to the so-called 
virgin lands under the guise of “voluntary 
labor,” harshly exploited, as well as sub- 
mitted to pressures to settle in the alien 
wilderness; 

Reminding that large numbers of Esto- 
hians, Latvians, and Lithuanians are still be- 
ing forcibly detained in the Siberian labor 
camp regions; 

Emphasizing that the former Baltic in- 
mates of Soviet concentration and labor 
camps, who have been allowed to return to 
their homelands, are exposed to manifold 
discriminations; 

Pointing out that the new Soviet law, 
ostensibly directed against antisocial ele- 
ments, can be easily applied against actual 
or suspected antagonists of the regime and 
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might be used as justification for new 
deportations; 

Resolved— 

1. To renew their solemn protest against 
the usurpation by Soviet Russia of the sov- 
ereign rights of the Baltic nations and the 
transformation of the once progressive and 
prosperous Baltic States into colonies of the 
Soviet Union; 

2. To ask the governments of the free 
world, and especially that of the United 
States, to undertake all peaceful ways and 
means to restore the exercise of the right of 
self-determination in the Baltic countries 
and in the rest of east-central Europe; 

3. To demand that the problem of Soviet 
colonial rule in the Baltic States be placed 
on the agenda of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations; 

4. To ask the United Nations to put an 
end to genocide practices of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in the Baltic States, to repatriate 
the deportees, and to create legal and ma- 
terial conditions for the reunification of 
Separated families; 

5. To draw the attention of newly emerged 
states of Africa and Asia, former colonial 
Possessions of Western Powers, to the evils 
of Soviet colonialism in the Baltic States 
and to the perils of Soviet encroachment on 
their recently acquired independence and 
freedom; and 

6. To renew their dedication to the cause 
Of liberty of their nations and to reaffirm 
their determination to continue, in spiritual 
community with their brethren in home- 
lands and in fraternal cooperation with 
Other captive nations of East-Central Eu- 
rope, the struggle against Soviet occupation 
and oppression. 

Dr. ANTANAS TRIMAKAS, 
Chairman. 
> STEPHEN BREDES, In., 
Secretary. 


The Peace Corps at Rutgers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, a pioneering group of Peace 
Corps volunteers are now hard at work 
at Rutgers, the State university of New 
Jersey, At the end of their 8 weeks of 

, 64 men will be chosen to repre- 
sent us in Colombia in one of the first 
Projects undertaken by the Corps. 
The opening days of the Rutgers pro- 
grams brought many memorable scenes. 

Sargent Shriver, the Peace Corps Di- 
rector, described the purpose of the pro- 
grams. Individual volunteers told of 
their hopes for the future of the pro- 
Bram, including one corpsman who said 
the Peace Corps is the last chance for 
3 swing Latin America over to our 

e” 

In other words, it would seem that the 
Peace Corps has already had one im- 
Portant effect right here at home. We 
Americans have become more concerned, 
I believe, about the work that must be 
done to help underdeveloped nations 
Overcome problems that have weakened 

eir people and their places among na- 
tions for too long. 

Some of the news stories written dur- 

the first days of the Rutgers pro- 
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gram capture the mood of the trainees 
and the Peace Corps Director. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp two articles 
written by William R. Steng, Jr., of the 
Record of Hackensack, N.J., an article 
from the Newark Evening News of June 
27, and an editorial from the Home 
News, New Brunswick, N.J., of June 27. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

[From the Hackensack (N.J.) Record] 
Peace Corps TRAINEES REGISTERING AT 


RuTcers—85 ARE EXPECTED FOR PROGRAM 
Ar STATE UNIVERSITY 


(By William R. Steng, Jr., staff writer) 
New Brunswick, June 26.—Seventy-four 
eager and enthusiastic candidates completed 
registration yesterday for the Peace Corps 
training program at Rutgers, the State Uni- 
versity. They will be for a com- 
munity-development project to Colombia. 
THREE FROM AREA 


Eighty-five candidates were expected to 
enroll for the 2-month program here. Among 
those expected who had not enrolled when 
registration closed for the day shortly after 
9 p.m. was Keith C. Kile of 488 Abbott 
Avenue, Ridgefield. 

Another prospective candidate who did not 
register was Tom G. Kessinger of 163 Linden 
Street, Ridgewood. He was on the Corps) 
indefinite list. 

James M. Tenaglia, 20, of 13 Ludvigh Road, 
Nanuet, N.Y., was among the candidates who 
evidenced their desire and drive with ready 
smiles, easy manner in which they made 
friends, and enthusiastic talk about the 
project. 

Tenaglia expressed the sentiments of many 
when he recalled he became interested in 
the p as soon as it was proposed by 
President Kennedy during the campaign. 

Emil Steinkrauss said he was impressed 
with the easy manner in which volunteers 
made friends. Steinkrauss, a cable splicer 
for New Jersey Bell Telephone Company 
yesterday was best man for the room-mate 
he shared an apartment with in Union City. 
Steinkrauss’ family live in Secaucus. 

R. Sargent Shriver, Peace Corps Director, 
will speak to the volunteers today. 

CARE CHIEF TALKS 


Richard W. Reuter last night told the 
group this was a tremendous opportunity, 
an opportunity to face up to the world 
scene whefe they will be in Colombia. 

Reuter is executive director of CARE, Inc. 
The Colombia project is the first to be con- 
tracted through a nongovernmental agency, 
in this case CARE, Inc. 

He told them they were not working for 
the President, Shriver, or anyone, but were 
& group of dedicated Americans working to- 
gether in an experiment, 

While Reuter was talking Shriver called 
from Washington. He wanted to know who 
was there and what was happening. He 
said to tell the volunteers they were at a 
big moment, and were about to embark on 
something as important as going to war. 

The first volunteer to register was Jose R. 
Kennard, of El Paso, Tex. The 21-year-old 
Is a student at Texas Western College, El 
Paso, where a Peace Corps mission for Tan- 
ganyika is now being trained. Jose's step- 
father is teaching language at the project 
and his brother is surveying instructor for 
the mission. 

Jose is among eight Texans in the pro- 
gram. The Corps lists candidates from 25 
States and the District of Columbia; Cali- 
fornia had 14. 

Five candidates are listed from New Jersey, 
not including Kessinger who was on the 
indefinite list. Four registered yesterday. 
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RECEIVE WEEKS PAY 

Moving smoothly through registration, the 
candidates were happy to receive their first 
week's pay of $14. Each volunteer is paid 
$2 a day while at Rutgers. 

Among other things issued at registration 
were a name tag, room key, post office box 
number, a list of church services, a pro- 
gram schedule, and a list of summer session 
social events. 

Books also were given to the candidates. 
Volunteers carried away a verb wheel, 
Spanish-English dictionary, a basic Spanish 
conversation text, and a text history of 
Latin America, 

Candidates who arrived early, some have 
been here since Friday, took their places 
behind the long desk in Leupp Hall and 
helped arrivals register. This promoted 
quick friendships and eliminated that Se- 
lective Service board atmosphere. Volun- 
teers quickly learned where their new friends 
were from, then spoke of other things, in- 
cluding the training and the project. 


From the Hackensack (N. J.) Herald] 


DATES AT OUTDOOR SESSION AT RUTGERS 
(By William R. Steng, Jr.) 


New Brunswick, June 27—The Peace 
Corps came to life yesterday and much of 
the plasma was supplied by R. Sargent 
Shriver. 

MEETS PRESS 


The Peace Corps director spoke to the 81 
candidates for a Colombian community 
development project at a press conference 
in Demarest Hall and at an informal out- 
door session on the Quadrangle campus at 
Rutgers, the State University yesterday 
morning. Sixty-four men will be chosen 
for the first Peace Corps assignment at the 
end of an 8-week training program here. 

Shriver told the press conference this was 
a high point in the Corps’ history as he 
was meeting volunteers face to face and 
seeing them in preparation for an assign- 
ment. The success of the Corps could be 
the most important thing done by America in 
the past 10 years, he pointed out. 

Referring to U.N. Ambassador Stevenson's 
remarks that the Nation may have its last 
chance to show South America it is the true 
world leader, he emphasized the importance 
of the candidates’ task. 

He told the group that on its shoulders 
rests the success not of one project, but 
the Corps’ program and national efforts in 
South America. 

The Colombia project is the first Peace 
Corps program to be contracted through a 
nongovernmental agency, in this instance 
CARE, Inc. 

Shriver later said he would return here 
next month and hoped to bring his brother- 
in-law (President Kennedy). 

Shriver captivated the volunteers and let 
them know the Peace Corps was interested 
in each one. He demonstrated this by point- 
ing out the Corps has a career planning 
board which keeps a file on the volunteers 
while they serve and will offer suggestions 
to further their careers when their task is 
completed. 

Volunteers may be aided in a Govern- 
ment career, in having an opportunity to 
enter civil service at a higher level, in fur- 
thering teaching ambitions, and some may 
capitalize on the experience by working for 
companies with big investments in South 
America. 


At the press conference’s conclusion the 
yolunteers rose and warmly applauded the 
Director about 20 seconds. They had intro- 
duced themselves to him individually prior 
to the conference, 

During the outdoor session with candi- 
dates seated on temporary bleachers, Shriver 
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removed his blue suit jacket and pitched in 
answering questions and commenting. 

He told the group they would be closely 
scrutinized, and one bad apple could ruin 
the bunch. He emphasized they should 
learn the Colombians’ customs and work 
toward helping to improve their way of life, 
not try to Americanize them. 

James M. Tenaglia of 13 Ludvigh Road, 
Nanuet, asked why instruction in horse- 
back riding was to be given when he under- 
stood mules were used as transportation. 
Shriver replied there wasn’t that much dif- 
ference. He was quick to add he knew the 
difference between the two animals. 

At the press conference, Shriver sald a 
Peace Corps mission would go to Ghana. 
Approximately 100 men will go to the Uni- 
versity of California and train as secondary 
school teachers for places in the Ghana 
school system. No specific time element was 
mentioned. 

The Director was described by various can- 
didates as impressive, magnetic, a man who 
has enthusiasm and knows where he is 
going, and a man who can get a job done. 

One of the first things he told the pros- 
pective Corpsmen was that he wished the 
skeptics could be here to meet each of the 
young men so the feeling of doubt could be 
banished 


Richard W. Reuter, executive director of 
CARE, Inc., told the volunteers the training 
would be rough, but the job they do during 
the 2-year project is most important. 

University President Mason W. Gross de- 
scribed the program as most adventurous 
and imaginative and one which could realize 
the most from facilities at Rutgers. 


— 


Accton COMMUNAL RUTGERS CALLG—SPANISH 
PHRASE THEME OF PEACE CORPS TRAINEES 


New Brunswick—"Accion Communal”— 
community action—is an essential Spanish 
phrase for Peace Corpsmen now in an in- 
tensive program at Rutgers Uni- 
versity to prepare them for work in Colom- 
bia. 

The campus of the state university will 
be active for the next two months with 80 
young men from across the Nation who are 
working for 64 positions in the group which 
will travel to Bogota August 27 for a two- 
year stay in Colombia. 

“Accion communal” in Colombia has come 
to mean efforts by members of a village to 
improve their lot. The Peace pro- 
gram at Rutgers, under the auspices of CARE, 
Inc., will train men to supplement these ef- 
forts. 

SHRIVER GIVES TALK 


R. Sargent Shriver, head of the Peace 
Corps, came from Washington and told the 
trainees yesterday “was the high point in 
the history of the Peace Corps.” 

Shriver said the efforts of the Corps may 
very well have a greater impact upon Latin 
America than the $600 million in aid this 
country is considering spending there. 

During the day, Shriver stood in shirt 
sleeves in a hot sun, as a bleacher full of 
potential corpsmen tossed questions at him. 
“If one fellow doesn't do a good job—it will 
affect the whole show,” Shriver warned. 

TRYING TO HELP 


“We're not going down there to try to 
Americanize Colombians,” the director said, 
“we are going to try to help them.” 

The corpsmen were told they do not have 
diplomatic immunity. “That means, among 
other things, if you get a ticket, you have to 
pay for it,” he said. 

They were told they would have to face 
action in Colombian courts if they got into 
trouble. They would get books and news- 
papers and newsletter to keep them abreast 
of American happenings. They cannot 
fraternize, except within the limita of Col- 
ombian custom. 
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-> NEW JERSEY YOUTH'S OPINION 

John Kuhns, 22, of 106 Middlesex Road, 
Matawan, who is seeking a spot in the Co- 
lombia project, said in an interview: “I was 
very impressed by Sargent Shriver. The na- 
ture of his personality was efficiency. 

“Possibly it won't work at all,” he said of 
the Corps, “but it has to be tried.” 

Kuhns, a blond-haired college graduate, 
has had experience in agriculture on his 
father’s truck farm in Matawan. He stud- 
fed aeronautical engineering at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, but is looking 
for a career in the foreign service. 

A 23-year-old Brick Township man, Louls 
Cherry, of 422 Silverton Road, isn't con- 
cerned about the grueling 60-hour week of 
classwork and physical education he faces. 
Cherry has had an equally tough schedule 
for 4 years while he worked as a laboratory 
technician and took mathematics and chem- 
istry courses at Rutgers at night. 

VIEW OF PURPOSE 

“I feel the purpose of the Peace Corps is 
to have people of other lands know us bet- 
ter.“ he said. It seems to me there is no 
better way to know them than working 
with them side by side.” 

A 25-year-old Navy veteran, Emil Stein- 
krauss of 309 11th Street, Union City, is a 
Colombia candidate who would like to get 
into the mechanical end of the project. He 
has taken a 2-year leave of absence from 
the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. where 
he was a cable splicer. 

Steinkrauss is quite content with the sec- 
ond opportunity to help his country, after 
serving 2 years in the Navy. He said the 
Peace Corps was the “last chance for us to 
swing Latin America over to our side.” 

Another veteran from New Jersey in the 
contingent is William Woudenberg, 30, of 
250 Haledon Avenue, Paterson. Wouden- 
berg spent 2 years with the Ist Marine 
Division during the Korean war. An archi- 
tectural draftsman, he has temporarily put 
aside his tools to answer President Ken- 
nedy’s invitation to serve. 

The Peace Corpsmen will go into the vil- 
lages and live with the people, bullding 
roads and schools, improving food produc- 
tion and living quarters. 

Until August 18, they will live at Rutgers 
and spend a good part of thelr waking hours 
studying Spanish in a crash program, deep- 
ening their understanding of Colombian 
and South American history and customs, 
developing their physical condition, and 
perfecting technical skills to aid them in 
their mission. 

The Federal Government is paying $786,- 
000 toward the cost of the program at 
Rutgers and CARE is supplying an addi- 
tional $100,000. 

[From the New Brunswick (NJ.) Home 
News} 
COMMUNITY WELCOMES PEACE CORPS 
MEMBERS 


The first Peace Corps contingent to train 
at Rutgers arrives today, and the commu- 
nity extends a warm welcome to the young 
people composing the contingent. 

As we have observed before, the Peace 
Corps can be a fine representative abroad 
of all the good things America stands for. 
Its members can help develop backward na- 
tions by working with the people of the 
nations, taking knowledge and know-how 
and special skills where they are most 
needed. 

We believe the Peace Corps will be a 
mighty force for Just and lasting peace in 
the world, and we are happy that Rutgers 
University is to play a key role in 
the Peace Corps. Universities often like to 
describe themselves as “in the Nation's 
service.“ Here in truth Rutgers is in the 
world's service as it contributes to the train- 
ing of the Peace Corps. 
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Critics of Administration Proposals Are 
Also Patriots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as the 
elected Representatives of the people, we 
are bound by oath to defend this Nation. 
Defending the Nation means having the 
courage to criticize any proposal which, 
in the judgment of the critic, endangers 
the Nation and its security. I hold it is 
not unpatriotic to disagree with the ad- 
ministration. I took issue with the pre- 
vious administration, although it was 
controlled by my own political party, 
when I felt its proposals were wrong, 
and I shall continue to be critical of this 
administration, whenever, in my judg- 
ment, it departs from constitutional 
government or seeks any action which 
could be termed “irresponsible.” The 
case for the patriotic opposition is well 
stated in the following editorial from the 
Dallas Morning News. I would also like 
to include an editorial from the Wall 
Street Journal on congressional respon- 
sibility for appropriations, under leave 
heretofore granted. 

The editorials follow: 

CRITICAL BUT Not UNTHINKING 

Critics of President Kennedy’s foreign-aid 
plans are accused of saying nothing good 
about helping other countries. The accuser, 
Speaker Sam RAYBURN, of Texas, also charges 
that the bill, now before the Senate, faces 
“a terrific campaign against it by unthinking 
people.” 

Mr. Sam's statement is absurd. While sup- 
porters of the administration are exerting 
the strongest pressure to pass this proposal, 
he questions the judgment and motives of 
those who have honest doubts. 

Among Raysurn's “unthinking people” 
must be listed more than three-fourths of 
the Republicans in the Senate, the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, the Citizens 
Foreign Aid Committee, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, and dozens of this 
Nation's most respected and responsible 
organizations. 

Almost without exception, those who ques- 
tion the overall Kennedy plan agree that 
foreign aid has done some good and that 
foreign aid today cannot be abruptly and 
entirely cut off. At the same time, they 
oppose: 

Back-door spending: Foreign aid should 
not come from the Treasury without con- 
gressional approval. This promotes waste 
and ement. It deprives Congress 
of its constitutional right to make appro- 
priations. 

Blank-check approval: The $8,800 million 
asked should be reduced. In the past 8 
fiscal years, Congress has cut the foreign-ald 
proposals an average of 19.4 percent, know- 
ing that bureau always ask for more than 
they need or expect to get. 

Long-time grants: Congress should not 
give the present administration a 5-year 
free hand to spend. 

Mismanagement: Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, 
of Louisiana, spoke for many by saying. 
“Despite all talk about reforming foreign 
aid, there are no real indications of change 
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in the wasteful ways in which it is adminis- 
tered.” 

Ninety billion American dollars have been 
Spent for foreign aid. The National debt is 
$290 billion. U.S. taxpayers would be obli- 
gated to spend 626 billion more in the next 
5 years. 

It is not unthinking to demand that Con- 
gress exert its rightful authority to limit 
foreign aid. It is the patriotic duty of every 
American. 


Arp as WI Go 

The administration's request for authority 
to borrow $8.8 billion for foreign aid directly 
from the Treasury during the next 5 years, 
thus skirting the route of annual congres- 
sional appropriation, takes off from a dubi- 
Ous premise: That long-range planning is 
indispensable to successful U.S. aid-giving. 

If that means falling into step with the 
Srandiose 5-year plans of Socialist regimes 
Overseas, such financing at the Treasury 
backdoor could add up to failure on a grand 
Scale. The point is not whether, say, Indo- 
nesia looks ahead 5 or 25 years; much more 
important is the fact that Indonesia won't 
move forward so long as the planners see a 
State-regimented economy as the key to 
Progress 


But even if one were to grant the admin- 
istration’s premise for the sake of argument, 
it would not follow that long-range plan- 
ning requires skipping the appropriations 


On the contrary, nothing now prevents the 
administration from planning ahead. Con- 
gress might even show more enthusiasm for 
aid if it were not presented in slap-dash 
fashion, Once the administration had de- 
cided to commit aid funds to a specific long- 

project, it could explain its plan to 

ss and seek a go-ahead on funds suf- 

ficient to start it. Next year, the adminis- 

tion would return to justify its first steps 

and ask approval of further expenditures. 

If Congress agreed, funds would be appropri- 
ated for this phase of the undertaking. 

Long-range authorization of aid, subject 

Periodic appropriation, would satisfy the 

tion’s professed desire for flexi- 

bility, A project deemed feasible in the be- 

g. but which later bogged down, would 

not be an ironclad, irrevocable and wasteful 

Commitment. Through annual congres- 

sional review, there would be a good chance 

Of catching the failure in time to divert our 
to more worthwhile projects. 

We doubt very much that aid-planning 
should be on a long-term basis. But if the 

‘ation simply must have it so, then 
the means are at hand without sacrific of the 
Constitutional check of congressional scru- 
tiny of public spending. 


Colorado Lesson 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


wee DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
h ays and Means Committee recently 
eard testimony oh the administration's 
epos! in the field of medical care for 
© aged, more properly described as 
medicine. 

Fp view of the immediate importance 
this issue, I call to the attention of 
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the Members an editorial in today’s Chi- 
cago Daily Tribune which directs our 
attention to the State-financed medical 
program in Colorado. The Colorado ex- 
ample, as analyzed in the Tribune, should 
be extremely enlightening to us. I ask 
leave to submit this editorial, entitled 
“Colorado Lesson” for the Recorp: 
COLORADO LESSON 

The House committee considering Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s medical care program for 
the Nation's aged might well travel out to 
Colorado for a firsthand look at the disas- 
ter which has overtaken that State's pilot 
experiment in the fleld. 

Colorado's "medicare" system, covering the 
one-third of its aged persons who receive 
State pensions, and financed by a $10 million 
a year draw on State revenues, is in deep 
trouble financially. A disillusioned legisla- 
ture has refused to bail it out with addi- 
tional money; so benefits have been cur- 
tailed sharply and hedged with new rules. 

Hospital stays have been cut from 21 
days to 18, with a cut to 15 coming. Hospital 
admission committees have been organized, 
and pensioners will have to fit into their 
formalized statewide definitions of what 
constitutes critical or serious cases to get 
through the doors. 

The reasons for disaster are simple. The 
eligible saw what seemed to be something 
for nothing and took advantage of it. Colo- 
rado hospital admissions jumped to 446 per 
1,000 population a year, against 121 per 1,000 
for the Nation. It is admitted that pen- 
sioners shopped for physicians who would 
put them where things were free—in a 
hospital. 

Colorado's failure, with a program cover- 
ing only 52,000 persons, demonstrates the 
basic unsoundness of President Kennedy's 
vastly greater proposal, scheduled for legis- 
lative action next year, which would pro- 
vide much larger and more costly benefits to 
14,500,000 persons through expanded social 
security taxes. 

It is certain that the President's plan would 
lead to the same something-for-nothing 
stampede which occurred In Colorado. An 
Illinois physician spelled this out for the 
House committee in these words; “Terrific 
pressures would be placed upon physicians 
to admit patients whose actual needs may 
not require hospital care. Hospitals and in- 
stitutional facilities would be strained to the 
fullest, and waiting lines would soon develop. 
Medical care provided under social security 
would be considered by many as a right, paid 
for in advance, there to be utilized. There 
would be no effective limit to the demand.” 

The stampede in turn would inevitably 
lead through constantly mounting costs to 
Government organization of hospital admis- 
sion committees, Government propounded 
rules for what ailments could or could not 
be treated, and a whole new bureaucracy to 
supervise patients, physicians, and hospitals 
participating in the program. In other 
words, it would inevitably lead to the social- 
ized medicine which do-gooders so hotly deny 
could result from Kenndy's program. 

Kennedy's lieutenants place the program's 
costs in its first year at $658 million, and in 
its second year at more than $1 billion. But 
other experts scoff at the estimates as wishful 
thinking. 

Colorado's fiasco proves the fallacy of Gov- 
ernment entrance into this field, The House 
committee, and Congress as a whole, should 
shelve the whole matter now, and not even 
consider heaping this new burden upon the 
already overloaded taxpayer. 
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A “Cultural Conscience” and Urban 


Ugliness 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the 1961 graduating class at 
Rutgers, the State university heard an 
inspiring message from the university 
president, Dr. Mason Gross. 

Dr. Gross gave an impressive résumé 
of the ways in which university and 
community must work together on many 
fronts. He also called for the develop- 
ment of a “cultural conscience” on the 
part of State universities. Given such 
leadership, an entire State can sharpen 
its “activity of thought, receptiveness to 
beauty, and humane feeling.” 

His address called for “open way on 
one aspect of our society; namely, ugli- 
ness. Dr. Gross believes that it is the 
responsibility of a university to recog- 
nize that we need not necessarily endure 
monotonous unsightliness and careless 
development of “gray areas” in our 
cities and suburbs. If our metropolitan 
areas are becoming uglier each year, 
says Dr. Gross, then we have only our- 
selves to blame for permitting this dis- 
ease to spread. 

Congress recently passed “open 
spaces“ legislation which should make it 
more possible for community leaders to 
shape their own urban destiny. But, 
with such legislation, we must also have 
alert leaders to put it to the best pos- 
sible use. Dr. Gross’ statement helps 
us to find the way. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
commencement address by Dr. Mason 
W. Gross printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS, RUTGERS UNIVER- 
SITY, JUNE 7, 1961 
(By Dr. Mason W. Gross) 

Members of the graduating class, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is customary, at the com- 
mencement exercises, for the president to ex- 
press his congratulations to those students 
who have completed their work and are about 
to receive their diplomas. These congratu- 
lations I do express most cordially, with also 
a word of congratulation to the faculty for 
their herculean performance in preparing 
such a tremendous number of students for 
their degrees. Since Rutgers is obviously 
growing steadily, it is not surprising that this 
should be the largest number ever to gradu- 
ate here on one day, but the number, 2,600 
roughly, is an impressive figure indeed and 
represents a very significant contribution 
from a single university to a society which so 
desperately needs educated men and women, 

However, my congratulations are not ex- 
tended to you as a mass of 2,600 people, but 
rather I hope you will receive them as a 
recognition of what each one of you has ac- 
The fact that 2,599 


does not detract at all from what each in- 
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dividual one has achieved, and I hope that 
the glow of pride will burn brightly in your 
hearts, as I am sure it is burning in the 
hearts of your parents and relatives today. 

It is also customary for the president to 
say a word of farewell. I shall, of course, 
do this too, but only in the sense of “au 
revoir” or “a rivederci,” or “I'll be seeing 
you.” Now in saying this I'm not trying to 
be either sentimental or cute. Of course I 
hope that as alumni and alumnae you will 
keep close to your alma mater as your pred- 
ecessors have done. But what I really mean 
is not so much a hope as a prediction. 

Fifty years ago graduation from Rutgers 
College meant for most of the graduates the 
severing of any really vital connection with 
the college, except in the sense of affection 
and generous support. The main business 
of Rutgers College was formal education, and 
the granting of a degree signified that the 
college had completed its work. Commence- 
ment by its very name seemed to indicate 
that the long period of preparation was now 
over and real life was about to begin. In 
this sense we should perhaps consider chang- 
ing the name. We have ample evidence, in 
the stands today, both visual and auditory, 
that for many of you real life began some 
time ago. But also, if you will look over the 
full list of colleges and schools, bureaus, in- 
stitutes and extension divisions which com- 
prise Rutgers University today, your imagi- 
nation should quickly tell you of the many 
ways in which, in the years ahead, you may 
profitably maintain a close relationship with 
your university. 

What I am trying to emphasize is the 
ever-expanding role that Rutgers and many 
of her sister universities are playing in the 
world today. And note that I say expanding 
and not changing. In essence the task be- 
fore us is the same as it has always been: 
we are simply making use of more ways of 
carrying it out. Essentially universities 
have always been the principal storehouses 
of learning in our civilization, and the basic 
task has been the continuous dissemination 
of this learning so that civilization might be 
carried forward from one generation to the 
next. For centuries this dissemination was 
carried on almost entirely through formal 
programs of instruction, and there is no 
doubt in my mind that this method will 
continue to be the special function of uni- 
versities and colleges. However, during the 
past half century it has become increasingly 
obvious that there could be many other 
ways in which the accumulated knowledge 
in the universities could be brought to bear 
upon society and its problems. The great 
success of extension work in agriculture has 
led to its development in many other fields, 
so that now at Rutgers we have developed 
the many and varied programs in the uni- 
versity extension division, the extension 
service in the College of Pharmacy, the field 
service work of the School of Education, the 
services of the department of planning engi- 
neering, the role of the School of Law as a 
law center, and so on, and so on, through 
programs too numerous to mention. 

Nor has it been a one-way street, from the 
university out into the State and Nation. 
From outside have come problems which 
have caused us to initiate whole new pro- 
grams of research. While the advancement 
of learning has long been a central function 
of universities, it is only comparatively re- 
cently that pressing and urgent problems in 
our society have led to the development of 
new types and areas of research, with a view 
to applying the results of this research as 
rapidly as possible. And here again basic 
and applied research have grown rapidly at 
Rutgers and have led to the establishment 
of research bureaus and institutes too nu- 
merous to list. Rutgers will long shine in 
the reflected glory of Dr. Waksman and 
streptomycin, but almost every day some 
contribution is being made toward the solu- 
tion of problems in almost every area of our 
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lives. The Urban Studies Center is the most 
recently organized unit of the university, 
and is dedicated both to the discovery and 
the dissemination of knowledge. And I 
must mention one recent item which has 
given me great satisfaction. So far as I 
know, New Jersey is thus far the only State 
which has solved the problem of reappor- 
tioning congressional] districts after the last 
census to the satisfaction of practically 
everyone, and the plan that stuck was 
worked out here and published with perfect 
timing by the Bureau of Government Re- 
search. What is even more remarkable, the 
studies by the Bureau pointed the way to 
the redistribution of seats in the assembly. 

So, when I say “I'll be seeing you,” I am 
making the prediction that most of you, and 
particularly, but not by any means exclu- 
sively, those of you who will make your 
homes in New Jersey, will be finding your 
way back to Rutgers for some program in 
continuing education, or for technical in- 
formation needed in your occupation, or 
for the solution of some problem growing 
out of your community's needs. It is always 
our hope that our graduates, no matter what 
their private affairs may be, have gained 
some sense of public responsibility, and will 
serve through either elective or appointive 
public office, or as members of their board 
of education, or as trustees of their hospital 
or some other community agency, and in all 
these roles there will be ways in which the 
university can be of great assistance to you. 
If I predict that you will be back to see us, 
I also hope so, because the university can 
make its maximum contribution to its larger 
community best through its own graduates. 

This expanding relationship between a 
university and its community, particularly 
if one is thinking of a university which 
carries the joint responsibilities of a land- 
grant college and a State university, can be 
described in terms of the philosophical dis- 
tinction between external relations and in- 
ternal relations. It is, and historically it 
has been, possible for a college to keep itself 
so aloof from its community that changes 
in the community have had little or no ef- 
fect on the college and changes in the col- 
lege have had little or no effect on the com- 
munity. This was perhaps the case with 
the German universities during the rise of 
nazism in Germany, and ended in catas- 
trophe for both. By contrast, the modern 
State university in America has a much 
closer relationship with its community or 
State. As its educational and research pro- 
grams develop, the State benefits, but where 
the State is weak, the university also suf- 
fers. There is obviously danger in such a re- 
lationship, unless it can be clearly under- 
stood how close this interdependence is. Un- 
less the free and unrelenting pursuit of 
truth is encouraged, the people of the State 
remain in a condition of self-imposed 
ignorance. Unless resources are provided for 
the best possible education of the young 
people, the State must limp along with an 
inadequately prepared citizenry. Unless 
means are provided for the dissemination of 
the learning and knowledge stored up in the 
libraries, all this knowledge will have been 
accumulated in vain. From the point of 
view of the State, the close internal! relation- 
ship between a healthy State and a healthy 
State university must be obvious. 

But it should be no less clear if we look 
at it from the point of view of the university. 
If scholarship holds its virtues to be so un- 
assailable that they need not be put to work 
in the contemporary world, then there is 
really danger that they will quietly and with- 
out notice shrivel up and die. This is what 
I believe has almost happened to the great 
classical languages, Latin and Greek. Their 
scholars were so assured of their own su- 
periority that they expected the world to 
come crawling to them, and by holding 
themselves aloof from the contemporary 
scene, they quietly died of inanition, to the 
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impoverishment of us all. This has not been 
true at Rutgers because of wiser teachers, 
but it has almost happened in the schools 
and in too many colleges. The basic apo- 
thegm of Sir Francis Bacon has lost none of 
its truth: Knowledge is power, and power 
that thrives on being put to work. When 
we lose sight of this, we tend to trivialize 
our intellectual efforts. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND COMMUNITY 


When we talk about the effect that a uni- 
versity can have on its community we are 
apt to think of the obviously practical re- 
sults. For example, when we talk about the 
need for educated men, we usually illustrate 
our point by talking about the demand for 
engineers, or lawyers, or nurses. We seldom 
talk about graduates who have majored in 
literature but do not intend to be writers, or 
in art history without planning to be cura- 
tors of museums, or even in agriculture with- 
out planning to be farmers. Similarly when 
we talk about the impact that a university 
can have on its community if its resources 
are properly used, we illustrate our point by 
some easy-to-understand examples—highway 
construction, mosquito control, town plan- 
ning, or sanitation. The positive side of this 
kind of talk is constructive and good—the 
university and its graduates can meet these 
very real needs of the community. But I am 
sometimes afraid that precisely because these 
answers are so readily understood and so 
easily accepted, we are ourselves content not 
to think much further and realize what the 
full potentiality of the university can be, 
or what its graduates can contribute over 
and above such immediately practical skills 
as they may have developed, 

To make this point, let me first fall back 
on my favorite educational quotation. If I 
am correct, I used this as a talk at an open- 
ing convocation when some of you here 
were entering freshmen—I believe it to be 
even more valid today. It is from the late 
Prof. Alfred North Whitehead'’s essay on 
the Aims of Education, and it goes as fol- 
lows: “What we should aim at producing is 
men who possess both culture and expert 
knowledge in some special direction. Their 
expert knowledge will give them the ground 
to start from, and their culture will lead 
them as deep as philosophy and as high as 
art." And culture Mr, Whitehead defines 
as “activity of thought, and receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling.” It is a great 
temptation to develop this statement as 2 
basis for a theory of higher education, but 
I am going to assume that we agree that 
this is a valid statement of what we are 
trying to do. The majority of our curricu- 
lum are devised in such a way as to make it 
possible for our students to acquire a certain 
degree of expert knowledge in some special 
direction, while our general education re- 
quirements are a way of insuring that all 
the students have some exposure to what 
Whitehead calls culture. In all our in- 
struction we hope to achieve what he calls 
activity of thought, and we try to encourage 
this in such ways that the habit of thinking 
will stick. 8 

What I am trying to suggest today is 
that when we talk of what our graduates or 
even the university itself can contribute to 
society, we tend to talk only of the one 
aim of education, expert knowledge, and 
we neglect so completely to talk of the 
other aim that we may even forget that 
what is a very real objective in our ac 
educational process should have an equally 
great effect on society, if we are successful. 
By this I mean culture, with its elements: 
activity of thought, and receptiveness 
beauty and humane feeling. I think that 
we do hope that our graduates will repre- 
sent not only expert knowledge in their post- 
graduation activities, but also that they 
will represent culture, And to carry the 
parallel further, I shall express the hope 
that our universities will not only be the 
centers of learning for their communities 
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but also the centers of culture. I am, how- 
ever, going to avoid the term “cultural cen- 
ter,” because nowadays practically anything 
in a community which is not obviously a 
factory Is called a center, and if it isn't ob- 
viously trying to make a profit, it is called a 
Cultural center. 

Let me instead suggest to you that a 
university, and I venture to add partic- 
ularly a State university, should conceive of 
itself as the cultural conscience of its com- 
munity. I certainly do not mean to deny 
this role to private colleges and universities, 
many of which can do and are doing such an 
excellent job of it. But I am suggesting that 
& publicly supported university, which rec- 
Ognizes clearly its obligation to contribute 
both directly and through its graduates ex- 
Pert knowledge to its community, should 
round out its public responsibilities just as 
it rounds out its programs of formal educa- 
tion, by putting equal stress on its role in 
the dissemination of culture. 

And here let me remind you 8 noe 
using culture in a vague sense; ve 
mind the elements which Mr, Whitehead has 
listed; activity of thought, receptiveness to 
beauty and humane feeling. Now, of course, 
any university worthy of the name already 
does fulfill its obligations in this area to a 
Certain degree. We have our business con- 
ferences, our labor-management symposia, 
Public lectures and concerts, newspaper sem- 

and so on. And we have used radio 
and TV to a limited extent for discussions of 
important issues and for educational pro- 
Grams. I do not believe, however, that we 
have been sufficiently imaginative about our 
Possible role as the cultural conscience of 
our community, and that there are still 
Many areas in which vigorous leadership 
Could produce astonishing results. 

Let me mention only one such area—and 
I shall not claim that it is necessarily the 
One which should be given first priority, al- 

its importance is, I believe, immense. 

© of the elements of culture which Mr. 
tehead has mentioned is receptiveness to 
uty. In our formal programs we try to 
that each student shall have some 

to beauty, whether it be in art or 

Music or poetry or wherever it may be found. 
=F ie Brunswick for over 40 years we have 
ba & concert program, superb in quality 

t limited in extent and most inadequately 
m We are gradually extending our 

‘usical offerings of all types, and we are 
Venturing at long last into the field of art 
exhibitions. Our public contributions in the 
the 4 of ballet and drama are limited, to say 

least. Other groups in the State are 

g to us more and more for advice, co- 
Operation and support, to a greater degree 
— we can actually meet. We should be 
le to do much more. 
DESTRUCTION OF LANDSCAPES 


But I feel that in my suggested role as 
Conscience we have a real responsi- 

bility to be the leaders to declaring open 
on one aspect of our society, namely 

wh Although not many of the people 
Btate merely travel along the corridor of the 
with realize it, New Jersey is richly endowed 
Cou natural beauty—the hills of Sussex 
mty, the varied landscape of the Dela- 
ne Valley, the rich plains of southern 
ous terer, the inland waterways, the glori- 
ote, fruit trees in the spring, and so many 
Often sources of enchantment. But too 
wire it is a beauty which we are doing, it 
by nr seem, everything in our power to spoll, 
Uglin Posing one form or another of hideous 
Scape. a upon it. We are ruining our land- 
Pes as we have already ruined our cities, 
Permitting the destructive blight of ugli- 
craw: spread without check. The creeping, 
neers hideousness of so many of the 
the er housing developments is justified on 
d that they get people out of the 

More hideous city slums, as if they 
not our deliberate creation too. The 
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nauseous dumps, the automobile graveyards, 
the polluted air, and the all-too-frequent 
atmosphere of carelessness and neglect have 
turned much of a beautiful State into a 
monstrosity of ugliness. Someone must de- 
clare open war on this ugliness, 

The chief reason for all this is sheer in- 
sensitivity, and I firmly believe that insen- 
sitivity is amenable to education. In our 
educational programs we assume that in- 
sensitivity to falsehoods and unreason is not 
incorrigible, and that we can induce recep- 
tivity to moral and ethical values. Is there 
any reason to assume that we cannot induce 
receptiveness to beauty as the first step in 
our assault upon ugliness? 

The whole business makes no sense. For 
example, our neighbors at Johnson & 
Johnson know that there is no necessity for 
industrial plants to be ugly, and the errors 
of the past they are rapidly replacing with 
some of the handsomest buildings in the 
State. In Newark the great architect Mies 
van der Rohe has been given the oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that publicly inspired 
housing projects can be exciting and gay. 
And conversely we are certainly learning 
the cost of encouraging ugliness, We shall 
be spending millions upon millions of dol- 
lars here in New Jersey because we thought 
that we could get by with the drab and the 
repulsive. Need we be so stupid again? 

It is, then, my fondest hope that the uni- 
versity can make a tremendous contribution, 
not merely to the spiritual quality of New 
Jersey, but even to its economic and social 
well-being, by this declaration of war upon 
ugliness. Our first technique should be to 
encourage the receptiveness to beauty by 
every educational means that we can em- 
ploy. The second should be to demonstrate 
the sheer impracticality of being willing to 
settle for drabness and ugliness. And the 
third should be to throw our full support 
behind every measure which will enhance 
and preserve the natural beauty that is ours. 
I personally feel that an important first 
step is support of the referendum to buy 
parklands and preserve thereby the green 
acres that now exist. But more than this 
we must give our fullest cooperation to all 
the planning activities in the State which 
share these objectives. And above all we 
must use all the means at our command 
to remind our neighbors that beauty, so far 
from being an added and inessential attrac- 
tion, is at the very heart of the kind of life 
we want to live. These I believe are highly 
proper functions for the State university in 
its role as-the cultural conscience of the 
State. 

And so to you, as the members of the 
graduating class, may I express our very 
sincere wishes that in the field of special and 
expert knowledge over which you have some 
mastery, you will find happiness and success, 
and that you will in addition recall what 
we have tried to communicate to you in the 
areas of moral and esthetic values. As our 
representatives in your home communities 
you can be our chief agents in the war upon 
ugliness, to the end that our State and 
Nation can more adequately provide an 
abiding place for the free spirit. 


Castro’s Own Words Betray Him 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 
Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
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Cuban people by Fidel Castro, Com- 
munist puppet and stooge, is told in his 
own words. An excellent chronology of 
Castro lies is contained in the following 
editorial from the Chicago Daily 
Tribune. 

Castro's RED STORY 

Fidel Castro's own words through the 
years tell a grim story of the deception; the 
insidious encroachment upon liberty, and 
finally the naked power he employed in 
fastening a Communist dictatorship upon 
Cuba. Because there is a lesson here for all 
freemen, we present this chronology of his 
statements: 

Nineteen hundred and fifty-seven (from 
a rebel camp in the Sierra Maestra)—“We 
want elections, but with one condition— 
truly free, democratic, impartial elections.” 

January 6, 1959 (after victory) — The 
country should be ready for free elections 
next year.” 

February 28, 1959—"Elections should be 
delayed for about two years. We (the 26th 
of July movement) would be the over- 
whelming majority at this stage. It is in the 
best interests of the nation, therefore, if 
elections are held when political parties are 
fully developed.” 

April 16, 1959 (during Washington visit) — 
“My government stands for all those prin- 
ciples on which freedom and human rights 
are based.” 

April 19, 1959 (during Washington visit)— 
“I am going to return to Cuba to combat 
communism.” 

May 3, 1959—“Our ideas are not com- 
munistic. They are entirely our own.” 

July 13, 1959—“Whatever Communists are 
still in the army might be 1 or 2 out of 
every 100, and I don’t allow them to engage 
in politics.” 

October 23, 1959—“If they want to call us 
Communists for what we are doing, then let 
them call us Communists.” 

November 30, 1959—“How long are we go- 
ing to be in power? It is easy to answer— 
as long as you, the people, want our revolu- 
tion in power, and I am sure you want us 
to continue indefinitely.” 

March 29, 1960 (UPI excerpt) — Premier 
Fidel Castro declared war Tuesday on Cuba's 
anti-Communists, g that they had 
“weakened faith’ in his revolutionary regime.“ 

April 29, 1960 (excerpt from AP story on 
youth rally) — Is the revolution going to 
last many years?’ Castro asked. ‘Yes,’ 
roared the children.” 

August 24, 1960— We will be friends of 
the Soviet Union and the Peoples Republic 
of (Red) China.” 

May 1, 1961 (AP excerpt)—"Prime Minis- 
ter Fidel Castro tonight declared Cuba a 
socialist nation and said there would be no 
more elections.” 

July 27, 1961 (AP excerpt) — Fidel Castro, 
assured of ‘the armed help of the Soviet 
people,’ announced tonight he will merge all 
Cuban organizations into ‘the United Party 
of Cuba’s Socialist Revolution.“ 

“Castro said that in Cuba's new society 
‘there must be only one interest—not inter- 
est of groups or classes, but collective 
interest“ 


An Erosion of Values 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker; I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 


plete deception and betrayal of the the following article which appeared in 
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the New York Herald Tribune of July 
30, 1961. 

The author, Ralph McGill, has point- 
ed the serious ethical decay that has 
set into our American system which we 
characterize as free enterprise. His 
comments are cogent and should remind 
us all that we—no more than Rome— 
are not immune to moral decadence. 

The article follows: 

AN EROSION OF VALUES 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Pope John's recent encyclical, like those 
of his predecessors, is an attempt to supply 
the ethics of Roman Catholic belief and 
teaching to a world in change. He thereby 
illustrates one of the strengths of his 
church, It can act in this field from a cen- 
tral authority. 

The world is changing and the bishops 
and priests of the Roman communion, at 
least, have been told to face this fact and 
to act to meet the changes. 

Pope John spelled out the fact that even 
in the past. 2 decades, a mere 20 years, there 
have been “profound transformations, both 
in the internal structure of each political 
community and in the mutual relation- 
ships.“ 

No sensible man can deny this truth, yet 
a shocking number ignore it. 

In the years of change the values of 
Western civilization have seriously deterio- 
rated. 

Many leaders in this country, religious 
and secular, are concerned with the erosion 
of values. Pope John mentioned the “laws 
of the market.” We have seen in recent 
revelations that the marketplace has not 
been allowed to determine values. Price 
fixing has for years defeated the forces of 
supply and demand in the market, The 
electrical and drug companies are merely 
two of the segments of our economic life 
which have done grievous harm to the image 
of the American competitive system. 

Business monopoly hunter, Senator Estes 
KEFAUVER, has, for example, publicized a drug 
called Metricorten which is sold to druggists 
for 18 cents a tablet to retail at 30 cents a 
tablet, when the total costs of production, 
including manufacture, bottling and pack- 
aging, is only 1.5 cents per table. Arthritic 
patients sometimes use 100 of these tablets 
a month at a price of $30 against a production 
cost of $1.50. In the field of tranquilizers, 
one of the more popular is sold in Germany, 
England, and Austria for less than half the 
US. price. 

American industries, which have filed 
guilty pleas to unethical practices in re- 
straint of trade, have played into the hands 
of the racketeers in labor—such as James R. 
Hoffa. 

There has been another unhappy byprod- 
uct. A large company, no matter how honor- 
able, is suspect in the eyes of many because 
of the rigging of market prices by a few. 
There is, without question, a very pressing 
reason for the public, management, and labor 
to find a way to work together for the bene- 
fit of the Nation and its people. To say so 
is to be trite. But unless this can be done, 
there will be and should be, more and more 
Government control. 

Our basketball and television scandals; the 
revelation of corruption in local govern- 
ments, and the general cynicism of the cult 
of the fast buck, are a part of an overall pic- 
ture which does, indeed, call attention to the 
timeliness of Pope John's call for an in- 
creased sense of values and personal respon- 
sibility. 

American military conversation always 
gets around to the invasion of Cuba. This 
was a US. sponsored operation, but it was 
not directed by our military staffs. It was 
botched. 
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Nonetheless, the belief is that the White 
House and the Chiefs of Staff learned valu- 
able lessons. They became aware of an ab- 
sence of coordination. They also discovered 
the imperative need for proficiency in such 
movements of troops, equipment and sup- 
plies. 

One of our military men said: Cuba will 
be a long-term asset because of what we 
learned. It was to us what Narvik was to the 
British at the outset of the Second World 
War—an overall shock. It made necessary 
a complete reevaluation. It brought down 
the bungling government of Neville Cham- 
berlain and produced a more effective Na- 
tional coalition with Winston Churchill as 
Prime Minister.” 

The Kennedy administration, moving 
slowly and carefully, is making changes 
which the Cuban fallure indicated as neces- 


sary. 

The past administration was obsessed with 
the issue of inflation. It was, admittedly, a 
serfous problem. The quickest way to save 
was to deplete the army and airborne troop 
contingents. Now, at a greater cost, we are 
forced to step up the draft and rebuild 
them. There will, of necessity, be more 
spending. 

One of the greatest hypocrisies of our time 
is the demand by the right wing conserva- 
tives that the Nation be strong enough to 
meet any challenge—but that it not spend 
money. There are urgings that we surpass 
the Russians in strength—but that we lower 
taxes and not increase Government spend- 
ing. 

What we must do cannot be done with 
mirrors—we will need to use money. 


Address by the Honorable Francis E. 
Walter, of Pennsylvania, to the Ala- 
bama American Legion State Conven- 
tion, Huntsville, Ala., July 22, 1961 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend my 
remarks, I include therein a very re- 
markable speech by a great and good 
American. Mr. Speaker, every time I 
get anything good, I like to take it to 
Alabama in our beloved Southland. The 
other day, another great soldier and a 
great American, Reg Albritton, of Cam- 
den, Wilcox County, Ala., and who is the 
commander of the Alabama American 
Legion, asked me to see if I could get the 
Honorable Francis WALTER, of Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of the Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee, to address the 
Alabama American Legion State Con- 
vention at Huntsville, Ala. And I suc- 
ceeded in doing just that. 

I wish all of you could know Reg Al- 
britton. Not only Reg Albritton and his 
lovely wife, but all of the Albrittons. His 
father was our probate judge in this 
county. His grandfather was our sheriff 
for many, many long years. Cliff Albrit- 
ton was also our probate judge. Will 
Albritton is the postmaster at Camden, 
Ala. So, you see, I have known them 
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always. Wilcox County is one of the 
greatest counties in this Nation and I 
love every drop of Albritton blood there 
is in the world. 

I was so pleased, Mr. Speaker, when 
this great friend of yours and mine, one 
of the greatest Representatives in this 
Nation, said he would address the Amer- 
ican Legion in Huntsville. I believe, Mr. 
Speaker, without a doubt, every man in 
the Congress of the United States, and 
they represent every Human being in 
America, loves and respects this man 
that comes from north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line, from the great State of 
Pennsylvania. He has done such a good 
job. And while he has not been here, 
Mr. Speaker, quite as long as our great 
Speaker, Sam RAYBURN, he has been in 
the Congress of the United States over 
a quarter of a century. As a matter of 
fact, it has been 30 years. I have been 
here almost that long. When I finish 
this term it will be almost 28 years. 

But, one of the great joys and pleas- 
ures, along with the sorrows we have 
all had here together, has been to have 
men like Francis WALTER. He is truly, 
Mr. Speaker, a Rock of Gibraltar. Of 
course, he, like so many others that have 
been here so long, has not been as well 
lately as he used to be. But what a 
great job he has done. I have seen him 
when you were weary presiding, when 
you have asked him to take the chair, to 
wade through it for hours and days, and 
his decisions were so fine and so fair. I 
have never heard a man in the Congress 
of the United States criticize the deci- 
sions he has to make. And, of course, 
some of them are very unpleasant. No- 
body knows this better than you, Mr. 
Sam. 

Well, he is a great and he is a good 
man. He has notified his district and 
you and all of us that he will retire vol- 
untarily from the Congress when this 
session is over. 

How I hope he will change his mind, 
and I think if we would all get after him 
and we would all pray that the Great and 
Good One would give his health back. 
that he might stay. Because if there 
ever was a time we need men, it is now. 
I know of no better man, no better 
statesman, no better lawyer, no better 
American, than the great man that I had 
the joy and the pleasure of introducing 
at Huntsville, Ala. 

I talked about him a good deal. We 
had over a hundred people from the 
First Congressional District in Alabama. 
that I have the great honor to repre- 
sent and have represented so long. 

Well, Reg Albritton introduced me, 
and he said so many good things that I 
was a little bit embarrassed, but I had 
no trouble in telling that great audience 
at Huntsville, Ala., the place where the 
Redstone Arsenal is, the great Dr. von 
Braun, another great American like 
Francis WALTER that has done such an 
outstanding job is there, and it was just 
so easy to talk about Francis WALTER. 
We had another great man there 
they had been in the Legion and in the 
war fighting together to save this coun- 
try, and that was Congressman Joe 
Starnes, who used to say, So long here 
Mr. Speaker.“ And 1 just wish you could 
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have heard what Congressman FRANCIS 
Water said off of the cuff, about this 
great Alabamian, Joe Starnes. 

It seems they met after we took Ger- 
Many and Francis says that when he ran 
into Joe Starnes, Joe was fuming and 
fretting and he said, “Joe, what is the 
Matter?” He said, “We have been wait- 
ing here 3 days for these Russians to 
Come and get the honor of taking Ger- 
Many, when we did it.” Well, it went 
on and on, but maybe we can get FRANCIS 
to tell us the story or maybe Joe Starnes. 
I do not know, but I tell you it was 
interesting. 

Another great friend of yours was 
there. A brother to one of your and 
my best friends, Col. Walter Ernest, and 

wife. He had been commander of 
Alabama’s American Legion a long, long 
ago. 

Mrs. Walter W. Andrews, of Jackson, 

Was there. This is a young woman 
that I think has done as much for the 
American Legion as anyone on earth. 
Not only at home, but here and all over 

Nation. 

Last but not least, we had another 
Zreat and good man and hard worker 
there. His name is Bob Gunn and he 
Was shooting with both barrels in every 
Way in making Francis Walter and all 
of us enjoy our unforgettable trip. Then 
that sparkling secretary of the Legion 
from Montgomery, Mrs. Paul K. McGin- 
nis, was all over the place doing every- 

she could for all of us. Not a one 
ot Reg Albritton’s staff who did not go 
all out. 

And then Charlie Harris from Mobile, 
With many other great people from our 
first district were all there, and they had 
the joy and pleasure of hearing the great 

Mr. Speaker, that I am going to 
Dut in the Recorp this morning. I wish 
i the names of all of the wonderful 
and women who sat there and 
thrilled and thrilled the same as I did 
hearing this great statesman, Con- 
Francis WALTER, make his 
Speech that I believe will go down in 
history 


enon oing to order 10,000 copies of 
8 Speech. I want to ask you, Mr. 
Peaker, to read it and every man in this 
not to read it. I am going to send 
5 only President John Kennedy a copy 
this speech, but all of the Cabinet 
that Ts and I am going to send it to 
Breat American, the father of the 
dent of the United States, and also 
Sta Attorney General of the United 
tes, the Honorable Robert Kennedy. 

- Joseph Kennedy used to be Chair- 
of the Maritime Commission, where 


1 what a good job he did. 
formation that is in this speech 
by Congressman ' Francis WALTER, it 
c ems to me, certainly every man in the 
ever should know it and I wish 
could man. woman and child in America 
me w it. I wish you would give 
other ¿St Mr. Speaker, or any of the 
5 Congressmen in this great House 
here I have so many friends that I love 
Tespect, would give me a list of 
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the different-people back home in their 
districts from Maine to Mexico, where 
I could send this speech by this great 
American, I do not think I have ever 
heard a better delivery. While I thought 
FRANCIS WALTER was not well, but broth- 
er, when he started to talking about 
America, and when he started to talking 
about Communists and Russia, I tell 
you he rose to the heights and so did 
we. I wish everyone could have heard 
the applause and could have seen the 
men and women, the men that saved 
this world, the American Legion, stand 
up and cheer and scream and holler and 
applaud Congressman FRANCIS WALTER 
of the great State of Pennsylvania. 

It was a great evening there and how 
I wish all of you could have been there. 
It is something I will always remember 
and never forget. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
insert this great speech by FRANCIS 
WALTER in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
that will go all over this land and in 
every library in this Nation and many 
foreign libraries, I believe it will do a 
lot of good. 

I am going to send it to all of the 
Cabinet members. I believe it will be as 
helpful to them as it was to me. And, 
I will say again, it was one of the most 
inspiring speeches I have ever heard in 
all of my long life. 

God bless FRANcIs WALTER and his 
work and the Alabama American Legion 
and all those great men and women, and 
all of the men in every part of the service 
that did so much to save America. 
There is no way to ever repay them for 
what they have done. 

The speech follows: 

Appress sy Hon. Francis E. WALTER, OF 
PENNSYLVANIA, TO THE ALABAMA AMERICAN 
LEGION STATE CONVENTION, HUNTSVILLE, 
ALA., JULY 22, 1961 
Last November, 81 of the world’s 87 Red 

Fascist parties met in Moscow to plot the 

final destruction of freedom—to draw up 

plans for bringing the whole world under 
their totalitarian domination. On Decem- 

ber 5, 1960, they unanimously adopted a 

20,000 word statement, as they called it. 

This statement was then published in Soviet 

Russian journals, in international Com- 

munist organs, and also in periodicals of 

various national Communist parties. In the 

United States, it has appeared in the party's 

monthly journal, Political Affairs, and has 

aso been published in pamphlet form by 
one of the two major publishing houses of 
tte Communist Party, New Century Pub- 

lishers in New York City. It sells for 25 

cents. 

This is probably the most dangerous 25- 
cent document ever to appear in print, for it 
is, fundamentally, the Communists’ master 
plan for taking over the world. It outlines 
the basic strategy they are to use in the 
years immediately ahead, the tactics they 
aro to put into effect in different areas of 
the world to bring into reality the perverted, 
more than 100-year-old dream of Karl Marx 
and Friedrich Engels—a dream that fre- 
quently occupied the twisted minds of Lenin 
and Stalin and so obviously preoccuples 
Khrushchev's mind today. 

As the document itself states, it is 
binding on every Communist party and 
every Communist in the world. It tells 
them what they are to do and how they are 
to do it. It also proclaims that all Com- 
munist parties recognize the Soviet Com- 
munist Party as their boss and that what 
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it does—which is another way of saying what 
it commands—is to be followed by them. 
There are no ifs, ands, or buts about it. 

Even if we did not have a judicial finding, 
in the recent Supreme Court decision on 
the Internal Security Act, that the U.S. Com- 
munist Party is an agent of the Soviet Un- 
ion, completely controlled and dominated 
by it, this document—the declaration of the 
Communists themselves—would be proof of 
the point, if any further proof is needed 
after all these years. 

The document reveals that “peaceful co- 
existence,” as the Communists preach it to 
the non-Communist world, is a complete 
fraud. It states bluntly that “peaceful co- 
existence is a policy of mobilizing the 
masses and launching vigorous action” 
against the United States and every other 
anti-Communist nation and that peaceful 
coexistence “implies intensification of the 
Struggle of all the Communist Parties” for 
the triumph of communism. 

Shall Communists use force and violence 
and internal revolution to seize power in 
their native lands? Tes, says the Kremlin 
and all the other 80 Communist parties, if 
the decadent bourgeoisie—which is their 
2 for us—do not surrender without a 

ght. 

Inasmuch as you all know that many 25- 
cent, and 5-cent and 10-cent pamphlets out- 
lining basic Communist plans have been pub- 
lished before, you may wonder why I say that 
this one is the most dangerous ever to appear 
in print. The reason is that, in the past, 
such pamphlets usually outlined dreams or 
very long-range plans and hopes that saw 
no chance of realization in the very near 
future. This one is different. Today, the 
Communists, as they say in it, see victory 
as not far off, as something they may grasp 
before many more years have gone by. They 
claim in this document that the world bal- 
ance of power has already changed—and in 
their favor. 

Whether we agree with this or not—and I, 
for one, do not—we must face the fact that 
their power is greater than it has ever been 
before, that they dominate and control more 
territory and people than at any time in 
their history, and also that they wield 
greater influence on governments and peo- 
ples not under their control than at any 
time in the past. 

The total, unending war between com- 
munism and freedom has entered its final, 
crisis stage. Before too long, its outcome 
may well be decided once and for all, the 
scales definitely tipped one way or another. 
For this reason, this pamphlet may be Mos- 
cow’s final battle order and thus the most 
dangerous of any published under its 
auspices, 

As I have indicated, many things of vital 
importance to world communism are treat- 
ed in the Moscow declaration of December 
1960. Too many, in fact, for us to consider 
them today. There is one matter in this 
statement, however, that deserves our at- 
tention because, to the best of my recol- 
lection, it has never before appeared in a 
major international Communist directive. 
Its appearance in the Moscow statement is, 
therefore, of special significance. I quote 
from the statement: 

In our time conditions are particularly 
favorable for vigorously exposing anticom- 
munism and winning the broadest sections 
of the working masses for Communist ideas. 
It is indispensable to wage a resolute strug- 
gle against anticommunism—that poison 
weapon which the bourgeoisie uses to fence 
off the masses from socialism.” 

What does this mean to us—to you, to 
me, to every American? As members of 
the American Legion which, for years, has 
been in the forefront of anticommunism, 
we Know that our organization has always 
been a prime target of the Communist Party, 
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its fronts, fellow travelers and dupes. We 
know that these attacks will continue, that 
we will be smeared and vilified, and unending 
efforts made to destroy the legion’s effec- 
tiveness as long as we continue to vigorous- 
ly oppose Red treason. 

As chairman of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities, I am also only too fa- 
miliar with Communist Party efforts to de- 
stroy its enemies. The party has sought 
to discredit the committee, its chairmen, 
and everyone of its mombers since the very 
year the committee was created—in 1938. 
The Communist Party has never left any 
doubt about the fact that it considers the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to be 
its major enemy in the United States. 

Point 3 of the 12-point platform adopted by 
the Communist Party at its last national con- 
vention called for the abolition of the “witch- 
hunting” Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities, As far as the U.'S. Communist Party is 
concerned, the need to destroy the committee 
took second place only to major international 
issues that are vital to the aims and interests 
of the Soviet Union. Destruction of the com- 
mittee was given first priority among all 
Communist Party demands having to do with 
the internal affairs of the United States. 

Though neither the comimttee nor the 
American Legion is a stranger to Communist 
smear campaigns, the point I want to empha- 
size is that the statements concerning anti- 
communism in the Moscow declaration mean 
that the world Communist movement now 
considers itself so powerful that it can go 
about systematically destroying all anti- 
Communists, all those who stand in the way 
of its program of global conquest, all those 
who are its enemies. 

And because Moscow has made it more 
than clear, over and over again in recent 
years, that the United States is the major 
obstacle to its plans for world domination 
and, therefore, its No. 1 enemy, it follows 
that anti-Communists in the United States 
rate as the prime enemies not only of the 
U.S. Communist Party, but of Communists 
everywhere—and that they are to be de- 
stroyed at all costs, 

It means, further, that attacks on all anti- 
Communist governmental bodies, organiza- 
tions and individuals in this country wil 
now be stepped up greatly. The Communist 
Party will make every effort to destroy each 
and every anti-Communist individual and 
organization, or at least render them power- 
less to impede in any way the Red totalitar- 
lan advance. 

Students of communism know that it is 
very seldom that a completely new objec- 
tive, strategy or tactic is adopted at a Com- 
munist gathering on the national or inter- 
national level. This is because Communists 
are complete pragmatists and adapt their 
actions to conditions as they develop. Com- 
pletely new conditions on the national and 
international stage do not develop overnight 
or over a period of a few days—while Com- 
munists are meeting in a convention or 
other gathering. For this reason, official 
Communist statements such as convention 
resolutions and the Moscow Declaration of 
1960, are usually no more than formaliza- 
tions of tactics which the Communists have 
been following for some time in view of 
existing conditions, and which they believe 
can be effectively pursued in the future, at 
least until such time as there are again 
significant changes in world or national 
conditions. 

For this renson, the Moscow statement 
about anticommunism did not mark the very 
beginning of the Communist intensified at- 
tack on anti-Communists. It was rather a 
formal and authoritative endorsement of 
what the Communists had actually been do- 
ing for some time in the past—and an order 
that it be continued. 
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We saw the Communist stepped-up cam- 
paign against the committee in San Fran- 
cisco little over a year ago—months before 
the Moscow declaration—when the party in- 
stigated full-scale student rioting in the 
course of the committee’s hearings in that 
city. The day after the riot, the committee 
recalled to the witness stand a man who had 
himself joined the Communist Party as a 
college student back in 1933. This man, 
Karl Prussion, had spent 26 years in the 
Communist apparatus, the last dozen of 
them prior to the summer of 1959, I am glad 
to say, as an undercover operative of the 
FBI. 


In response to a question, Mr. Prussion, on 
the basis of his 26 years’ experience in the 
Communist Party, made the following state- 
ment about why the Communist Party had 
staged the riot: 

“Well, at all times one of the major tar- 
gets, and at this time, of course, the major 
target, of the Communist Party, is their in- 
tense, fervent desire to abolish the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities because the 
committee, they feel, is the biggest stum- 
bling block that they have at this time in 
their effort to break out in a full-fledged 
Communist operation of peaceful methods 
and violent methods in their efforts to over- 
throw our Government by force and vio- 
lence.” 

We have seen further evidence of the party 
campaign to discredit the committee in a 
recently published paperbacked book called 
“The Un-Americans.” Ballantine Books, the 
publisher, made a first printing of approxi- 
mately 150,000 copies, and the book can 
now be found on newsstands and on drug- 
store book counters, as well as in bookshops, 
in all parts of the country. This book, 
which has been in preparation for some 
time, was written by Frank J. Donner, an 
attorney, who has been identified as a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party by three wit- 
nesses who have testified before the com- 
mittee, and who Invoked the fifth amend- 
ment when he himself appeared before the 
committee June 1956 and was questioned 
about his membership in the conspiracy. 
In a subsequent appearance before the com- 
mittee in March 1959, he denied that he 
had been a member of the party since the 
time of his 1956 appearance, but refused to 
say whether or not he had resigned tech- 
nical membership in the party. 

In giving the sources of the numerous 
lies about the committee contained in his 
book and in acknowledging assistance re- 
ceived in writing it, Donner states that he 
is “under heavy obligation” to one Bertram 
Edises, Edises is another attorney who has 
been identified as a member of the Commu- 
nist Party, was a witness in the San Fran- 
cisco hearings and had to be forcibly ejected 
from the hearing room because of his dis- 
ruptive behavior. 

Despite the obvious Communist source of 
this vicious book about the committee, the 
Communist Party apparently had no trouble 
in getting a major U.S. publishing firm to 
come out with a fantastically large first 
printing of it. 

This, I am afraid, Is a foretaste of what 
is to come. There will be more attacks on 
the committce and, importantly, more and 
more vicious attacks on everyone who stands 
in the way of the Communist Party. 

The Communist-serving Nation magazine 
has recently published an attack on the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency, written by one Fred 
J. Cook, who had previously written a simi- 
lar smear attack for the Nation magazine on 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation and Its 
outstanding director, J. Edgar Hoover, and 
who has also, in that same magazine, gone 
to the defense of Alger Hiss and William 
Remington and has done his best to discredit 
Boris Morros who, for years, risked his life 
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as a counterspy for the United States in an 
international Communist espionage appara- 
tus. 

Most of us realize that the CIA is not per- 
fect and that it has been guilty of some 
costly blunders, An intelligent and patriotic 
American, however, would conclude from 
this that, in our country’s interest, it needs 
improvement—but certainly not destruction. 

There are other disturbing developments. 
Recently, one of our liberal magazines fea- 
tured an attack on the national defense 
strategy seminars which, since 1958, have 
been held in numerous parts of the country 
under the sponsorship of the Department of 
Defense. These seminars, which have gen- 
erally lasted 2 or 3 days, have been designed 
to give reserve military personnel knowledge 
of the true nature of the war in which we are 
now engaged with the forces of world com- 
munism. They have been the result of a 
national security council decision to mobilize 
all branches of Government in the cold war 
struggle. 

The speakers featured at these seminars, 
for the most part, have been university pro- 
fessors and persons recognized not only in 
this country, but abroad as well in many 
cases, ns authorities on one phase or another 
of communism, the Soviet Union and its 
satellites, Red China, unconventional war- 
fare and other subjects which our military, 
both active and reserve, must understand if 
they are to contribute fully to the defense 
and preservation of these United States. 

Through these seminars, many thousands 
of military personnel have been given an 
education on communism and its uncon- 
ventional warfare techniques that they 
would not have otherwise received. These 
seminars have done a tremendous amount 
of good. There can be no question about 
the fact that they have contributed greatly 
to our overall security. 

Yet, just last week, they were again at- 
tacked by a columnist in Washington and 
pictured as a threat, rather than an aid, 
to this country's eventual victory over 
communism. 

Recently, too, some of our so-called best 
newspapers and magazines which, on thelr 
own, have never done a thing to expose 
Communist operations and organizations in 
this country, have taken to exposing anti- 
Communist groups which, whether or not 
they are perfect, are, to the best of thelr 
knowledge and ability, contributing what 
they can to this Nation's eventual victory 
over communism. 

Again, we come to the question: what 
does this mean to you and to me? 

It can mean only one thing to us as free 
Americans dedicated to our country. 
means that we will not take this at 
lying down. It means that, as our enemies 
move in on us for what they hope is the 
final kill, we will launch a counterattack: 
that we will press the fight against them 
until they, rather than we, are the defeated. 

I have noted with pleasure that just abou 
a week ago the Alabama House of Repre 
sentatives approved a bill creating a seat 
is one response to the challenge; and one 
endorse wholeheartedly. There is a need for 
more committees of this kind on the State 
level. t 

Our best defense against the Communis 
attack is comprehensive knowledge of now 
it is being carried out, its strategy and tac 
tics, and the identity of the agents who are 
Implementing it under the guidance of tne 
Communist master conspirators in the 
Kremlin. The House Committee on Un 
American Activities and the Senate Inte 
Security Subcommittee alone cannot 5 
the American people of our 50 States th 
knowledge of local Communist activity 
which they must have If they are to play th 
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role they should play as American citizens 
in this struggle. It is far too great a task 
for two relatively small Federal committees. 
They need help on the State level. 

I would like to state here that I have no 
Quarrel with those who say that the most 
important element of the struggle in which 
we are engaged involves our foreign policy 
and foreign Communist forces. This, I be- 
Ueve, is plain enough for all of us to see. 
But it is also true that the U.S. Communist 
Party is a part of Moscow’s army, that it is 
Carrying on the same basic attack on the 
United States within our borders that foreign 
Communist forces are waging against us 
from without, and that its activities are 
Carefully coordinated by the Kremlin with 
those of all its other troops. 

For too long, too many opinionmakers in 
this country—because of their smug ignor- 
ance of the U.S, party and its operations— 
have been blind to the extent to which it 
has adversely affected our foreign policy, to 
the very real contribution it has made to the 
creation of those foreign Communist forces 
Which, even they admit, now threaten our 
very existence. 

Our President has called on us to ask not 
What we can get from our country, but what 
We can contribute to it. At a time such as 

» when there is a threat of war in more 
One part of the world—a war that will 
Surely involve the United States; at a time 
When missile bases are being built in Cuba, 
what greater contribution can a citizen make 
that of full participation as a com- 
batant in the cold war, on the side of his 
country and the cause of freedom? 

But such full participation by all Amer- 
leans, which we all know is needed, is im- 
Possible without knowledge of internal Com- 
Munist operations along with an under- 
Standing of Communist activities abroad. 
The U.S. Communist Party, as well as the 

unist Party of the Soviet Union, the 
unist Party of Red China, and the 
unist Party of Cuba, has been assigned 
& vital role by Moscow in the war it is wag- 
ing to destroy the United States. The U.S. 
ie abtraey must be fought, too. To ignore 
ts operations and give it free rein could have 
the most serious consequences. The Amer- 
ican people must be made to understand 
that this Communist war is total, involving 
both internal and international policy, in- 
{ermal and international Communists, and 
ternal and international anti-Communists. 
attack is both from within and without. 
cOunterattack must be the same. 
1 is why State committees are Import- 
ae This is why we should have more of 
BAe This is why I urge all of you to sup- 
15 the creation of such a committee here 
dere sbama. It is ‘nlso why the national 
‘Gaines Strategy seminars, which have 
Us “a out the interrelationship of the 
forces ommunist Party with Communist 
es abroad, are so important. It is why 
9 needed. It is why the attack on 
~ must be fought and their continuation 


ane Orders have come from Moscow for our 
ve traitorous Reds to destroy you and 
ERA the Legion, the committee, and every 
Soa American truly dedicated to freedom— 
Who therefore Is, by that very fact, a 
» hard-hitting anti-Communist. The 
dane has challenged us. It has thrown 
Hie its gantlet before us. 

a member of the American Legion, as a 
— of the 3 and as a fellow 
to Aa citizen, I call on you to respond 
aac challenge in the American way—by 
Sen it without hesitation, calmly, with 
renew nce and determination: I urge you to 
fight and to intensify the American Legion's 
Your ae communism, to go all-out in 

€fense and support of other anti-Com- 
ernme ‘Whether group or individual, gov- 
ntal or private—and I urge you to re- 
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Tuse to back down from this challenge until 
the Communists, and not we, are the van- 
quished. 

Make no mistake about it, it is our necks 
or theirs. Moscow means what it says— 
and so does its U.S. agents. They will get 
you—unless you get them. They will get 
all anti-Communists, unless the anti-Com- 
munists band together and launch a well- 
planned, concerted counteroffensive and 
carry it out to a successful conclusion. 
They will also get the United States as a 
Nation, and then all of us—or at least those 
of us who are still living—will be their 
slave laborers, if we don't stop them first. 

This is the reality we face. These are 
the true issues. I am confident that you 
will face up to them, that you will not seek 
refuge in the kind of escapism that charac- 
terizes too many opinionmakers and could 
be fatal not only to our country, but to 
civilization itself. z 

Rather, as Americans and as veterans of 
other wars your country has fought, you will 
not only accept this challenge, but you will 
also accept only one solution to it—victory, 
the defeat of those who would destroy us. 


Mercy Is Watchword of U.N. Children’s 
Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, an 
editorial was published in the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press and Dispatch entitled 
„Mercy Is Watchword of U.N. Children’s 
Fund.” The editorial relates to the 
splendid activities of this outstanding 
humanitarian organization, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
may be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mercy Is. WatcHworp or UN. CHILDREN’S 
FUND 


One of the most effective, though less 
spectacular welfare organizations function- 
ing in world affairs is now in assembly at 
United Nations headquarters in New York 
City. It is the executive board of the chil- 
dren's fund, generally conceded to be the 
least political group of the U.N. Among its 
members are Communists, neutralists, and 
delegates from the democratic nations of 
the West, who have been working for hu- 
manity for 15 years. 

Maurice Pate, executive secretary of the 
organization, explained to some of the new 
Officials that the children’s fund has had 
“two rather distinct careers.” For the first 
4 years it worked as an emergency relief 
operation, serving youthful victims of World 
War II. In the most challenging statement 
to come out of the Assembly, it was an- 
nounced that the next 10 years will be even 
more difficult, if world tension increases. 

This organization of mercy fears for the 
safety of children in the difficult times that 
may be ahead. If nations clash and cities 
and homes are destroyed, children, as the 
weakest “participants” in any war or up- 
heaval will bear the brunt of the interna- 
tional madness. Their problems range from 
the shortage of food to the cruelest forms 
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of violence. Disease, hunger, lack of shel- 
ter or protection are the lot of many chil- 
dren in war-stricken areas. 

For the constructive side of the picture, 
the delegates reported that the fund has, 
during both war and peace, carried on its 
work of mercy almost literally to the ends of 
the earth, furnishing food, shelter, medicine, 
and medical skill to many a stricken area 
as fast as they can be sent. It carries on a 
campaign against disease, crime and the hor- 
rors of savage lands which already has saved 
millions of lives. 


Cuba’s Planned Economy Another Exam- 
ple of Failure of Communism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, in every 
country where communism has been able 
to take over, we find misery, hunger, and 
poverty rampant among the people. 
What a tragic comedy is being played 
out on our very doorstep in Cuba. Here, 
many people supported Castro in the 
belief that he would make it possible for 
them to secure a better life only to learn, 
too late, that they traded freedom for 
slaevry and not plenty, but more abject 
poverty has been their reward. Only 
Castro and his palace guard have gained 
ease and comfort through the revolution. 
Across the stage he struts, well fed, ap- 
plauded by the master from the Kremlin, 
reaping materialistic rewards for him- 
self, while the people starve. Can there 
be any more glaring example of the fail- 
ure of planned economy? Only freemen 
are able to build and maintain a nation 
in which the people have the opportunity 
to gain a better life. In this connection, 
I would like to call attention to a perti- 
nent editorial from the Dallas Times 
Herald: 

HUNGRY CUBA 

You'd think any system that is carefully 
planned should work better than one that 
is not. 

Some people think that applies to the 
economy. 

But Cuba's planned economy is a good ex- 
ample of the fallacy of such thinking. 

Cuba has a great deal of good land capable 
of producing a wide variety of crops plus 
considerable grazing land for livestock. 
Fidel Castro promised the Cuban people 
better times. Many believed him. 

But now there are reports from Cuba of 
rioting over food shortages while vegetable 
crops stand in the fields, destroyed by rain, 
and the corn crop falls because of unsuit- 
able imported seed. Livestock is shipped to 
Russia. 

Castro has the land, the climate and the 
workers to produce ample food supplies for 
Cuba. But his planned economy falls. And 
he blames Cuban hunger on “Yankee im- 
perialism” he says is trying to starve his 
people. 

Planning is a wonderful thing. Everybody 
should plan, 

But the trouble is that in a planned 
economy one group does the planning and 
expects another group to produce according 
to those plans—which are not necessarily 
based on either sound reasoning or the best 
interests of the people. 
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Comments on Foreign Aid of Dr. Elgin 
Groseclose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 18, 1961 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include a letter 
and statement I received from Dr. Elgin 
Groseclose, which make timely reading 
in view of the perplexity as well as great 
interest of so many Americans with re- 
gard to the foreign aid legislation which 
is now before the Congress. Here is the 
thinking of the president of Welfare of 
the Blind, Inc., a Christian agency for 
the sightless of the Middle East. It views 
the old problem from a new angle as 
far as I am concerned: 

WELFARE OF THE BLIND, INC. 
Hon. THomas M. PELLY, 
House of Represenatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Knowing of your 
interest in the foreign aid program, I thought 
I might write you regarding its effect upon 
the operations of this organization. 

Welfare of the Blind is a small organiza- 
tion organized in 1956 to minister to the 
sightless of the Middle East. We are the first 
American agency to provide teachers to the 
blind in this region where there are an esti- 
mated half million blind. Since 1957 we 
have been supporting one teacher in a school 
for the blind in Isfahan, and we also partially 
support two teachers of the blind in Bethle- 
hem, Jordan. 

Recently, I have been advised by our board 
member in charge of solicitations that an 
increasingly frequent response to our appeals 
is that “We are already giving enough to the 
needy overseas through our taxes, and cannot 
contribute to your work.” 

Church leaders who are so fervently sup- 
porting the foreign aid program should real- 
ize that an important effect of aid by Govern- 
ment is to transfer responsibility for dis- 
charge of the individual’s moral obligation 
from the individual to the Government, and 
to dry up the sources of income for the 
churches and voluntary agencies ministering 
to the needs of the less fortunate overseas. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELGIN GROSECLOSE, 
President. 


FOREIGN Am AND CHRISTIAN RESPONSIBILITY 


While we are instructed by Scripture to 
“do good unto all men, especially unto 
them of the household of faith” (Galatians, 
VI, 10) Christian people fall into error when 
they urge that this obligation be discharged 
through the mechanism of government and 
by the coercion of taxation, rather than 
through the operation of individual con- 
science in the form of freewill gifts and 
by means of voluntary agencies and the 
churches and their missionary societies. 

The question of appropriate instrumental- 
ity must always be important. In the first 
place, distributing philanthropy through 
government channels is highly expensive 
since Government salary scales are twice to 
three times those of missionary and philan- 
thropic agencies. Moreover, experience has 
shown that Government officials are not able 
to reach down into the areas and conditions 
of greatest need as are the voluntary agen- 
cies, 

The second objection is the constitu- 
tionality of the procedure. We can main- 
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tain our American system only by close 
adherence to law and the procedures set 
up thereby. Nowhere in the Constitution 
is there provision for collecting taxes as 
philanthropy to other peoples and, indeed, 
leading authorities on constitutional law, 
such as Justice Story long ago pointed out 
that while the general welfare clause of the 
Constitution may be used to justify ald to 
citizens of the State (since they are con- 
tributors to the revenues of the State through 
taxation) there is no provision in the Con- 
stitution, express or implied, through which 
taxes may be leved to assist individuals of 
foreign governments or the foreign govern- 
ments themselves. The law under which aid 
has been appropriated has always made clear 
that the theory is not one of philanthropy 
but one of self-defense and national se- 
curity. 

Finally, it would appear immoral for in- 
dividuals, having upon their conscience the 
need to dispense charity to foreigners, to 
insist that this burden be borne by everyone 
through taxation, including persons who may 
not feel this sense of charity, as well as by 
impersonal corporations to which a con- 
science cannot be imputed. 

A further objection to the foreign aid pro- 
gram on religious grounds is that the for- 
eign aid program, curiously for a Christian 
people, follows an anti-Christian and Marxist 
teaching. Foreign aid is expressed in terms 
of money, production, and materialism. The 
theory of foreign aid is that by administra- 
tion of money and techniques a society can 
be reformed. Christian teaching is the direct 
opposite, that reform comes from within. 
Karl Marx held that societies are changed 
from without and that individuals change, 
not from within but rather in accordance 
with their external environment through 
things material. Foreign aid is based upon 
this theory. 


It is suggested that Christians concerned 
for the foreign aid program read carefully 
the lesson of chapter VI in the Gospel of St. 
John. In that Gospel is told the story of the 
feeding of the multitude, and many people 
unfortunately stop there without reading on 
to discover that the important thing which 
our Lord emphasized was that the real 
hunger of people, to which we must minister 
as Christians, is the spiritual hunger. Jesus 
instructed his disciples to “labor not for the 
meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.“ He 
said further, “Your fathers did eat manna in 
the wilderness and are dead. This is the 
bread which cometh down from Heaven.“ 
Our Lord was implicitly warning his disciples 
from being diverted into feeding people with 
earthly bread and failing to satisfy their 
hunger for spiritual bread. This is the great 
error of the foreign aid program in that it 
attempts to meet the world’s problems 
through bread- made from grain rather than 
bread which is the Truth. 


Let Us Hope That the Kremlin Does Not 
Make War Over Berlin Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
Drummond is one of America’s most dis- 
tinguished political commentators. I 
think he expresses the attitude of all 
thinking Americans in the following ar- 
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ticle which appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on July 30, 1961: 
War Do You Hear Now, K.? 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

WasnHtnoton.—It would be intriguing, in- 
deed, to know what the Soviet Embassy is 
now reporting to Moscow in the wake of 
President Kennedy's address to the Nation 
on defending West Berlin—and the instant 
response of the country and the Congress. 

Now that Mr. Menshikov ls no longer in 
our midst (he is en route to the U.S.S.R.), 
with the Ambassador’s aids correct his dan- 
gerously misinformed assurances that the 
American people will not stand by their 
commitments? 

It is to be hoped that they will repair his 
mistakes because there is a dangerous paral- 
lel between Mr. Menshikov's false informa- 
tion to his Premier from Washington and an- 
other diplomat’s false information to his 
Fuehrer from London, 

Said Mikhail A. Menshikov, Nikita 
Khrushchev's Ambassador to the United 
States: “When the chips are down, the 
American people will not fight for Berlin.” 

Said Joachim yon Ribbentrop, Adolf Hit- 
ler's Ambassador to Great Britain: “The 
British will not fight for Poland.” 

Herr yon Ribbentrop had been made Am- 
bassador to Britain despite his lack of 
qualifications. Those who knew him well 
saw him as “incompetent and lazy, vain, and 
arrogant.” Nevertheless he was appointed 
by Hitler on the ground that Ribbentrop 
knew many highly placed British. (As 
Goering remarked at the time, “The dif- 
ficulty is that the British know Ribben- 
trop. 

There is no evidence that Mr. Menshikov 
was sent to Washington because he knew 
highly placed Americans. And he has not 
come to know America or Americans through 
the years he has been here. 

It was only 2 weeks ago that he pro- 
nounced his monumental misconception 
that the American people would not fight 
for Berlin. 

And, now, it Is to be hoped that the So- 
viet Embassy is transmitting a different 
story to Moscow and that Mr. Khrushchev 
is pondering these words of President Ken- 
nedy: “We cannot and will not permit the 
Communists to drive us out of Berlin, either 
gradually or by force.” 

It was obviously Mr. Menshikov's judg- 
ment that, even if the President wishes to 
be firm, the country would be divided and 
hesitant. 

So divided and so hesitant: 

That President Kennedy's total firmness 
was unqualifiedly supported by all of the 
leaders of both parties. 

That American public opinion and edi- 
torial opinion almost unanimously said, yes, 
fight if necessary. 

That before the ink is dry on the Soviet 
Embassy's new reports to Moscow, Congress 
will have voted all the President's Increases 
in U.S. military strength—higher draft 
quotas, more reservists called to duty, &% 
1 million man Army, more airlift, $3,247 
million more in the defense budget. 

When the chips are down, the American 
people will, if necessary, fight to defend West 

Un. 


And why? Because if the Soviets are per- 
mitted to take over West Berlin by bluster 
and blackmail, where next and what next? 
At stake is not just Berlin. At stake is the 
whole structure of the NATO Alliance and 
Western security. In the words of the 
President: “If we do not meet our commit- 
ments to Berlin, where will we later stand? 
If we are not true to our word there, all 
that we have achieved will mean nothing- 
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Fortunately, unlike Ribbentrop's false re- 
ports to Hitler, Menshikov's false reports to 
Khrushchev are being proved false while 
there is still time to avert war. 

In view of the galvanic response to Presi- 
dent Kennedy's stand, there is now no rea- 
son for Premier Khrushchev to miscalculate 
American intentions. 

When the chips are down, the American 
Government and the American people will 
defend West Berlin by force if necessary. 

We hope that the Kremlin will not un- 
wisely make it necessary. 


Dallas Writer Hits Piracy by Air 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the feel- 
ing of the people of my section of the 
country is well stated by the following 
column written by one of our finest writ- 
ers, Lynn Landrum, whose column ap- 
Dears daily in the Dallas News. Needless 
to say, I applaud Mr. Landrum’s position 
that the United States stop fooling with 
Castros antics and take strong and 
affirmative action to protect American 
lives and property: 

à Pmacy sy Am Must CEASE 

(By Lynn Landrum) 

Capture of an American airplane in the 
air is piracy. Cuba's retention of the plane 
makes the piracy the act of the Castro Gov- 
ernment. The people of the United States 
are completely fed up with Castro. He is a 

oon, yes. He is a stooge, yes. But he has 
a menace to everything good that we 
know in the Western Hemisphere. 

The President of this country should wire 
Castro: “You have 24 hours, beginning at 
hoon today, to release Eastern Airlines 
Propjet No. (giving designation). (Signed) 
Kennedy.” 


At noon on the following day, if the ulti- 
Matum is not complied with, Cuba ought to 
be under airtight blockade by air, sea, and 
undersea. 

The President of the United States then 

d address to every friendly Latin 


American country a message of review of - 


the forbearance with which this country has 
dealt with Castro. 
i If the blockade does not produce the re- 
ease of the plane immediately, together 
With an apology from Castro, the President 
Of the United States should issue a warning 
evacuation to a Cuban village 50 miles 
from Havana. After 24 hours, the village 
Should be bombed. 

If that doesn't do the job, then a further 
evacuation notice should be issued to a sec- 
Ind town 40 miles from Havana, and so on, 
town by town, with such air force as to be 
Convincing even to a raving madman such 
as Castro appears at times to be. 

The United States freed Cuba more than 

years ago. The, United States stood guard 
Over the infant country for a term of years. 

s United States then cut the leading 
Strings and set the Cuban Republic on its 
Own Teet to rule its own people according to 
their choice, 
Following that, the United States contin- 
ued a subsidy to the sugar industry of Cuba 
and kept hands off during the succession of 
tpvolutions that put Batista in and then 
him out. We know now that we made 
& mistake to sympathize with Castro. We 
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ought to admit it. And we ought to realize 
that he can be dealt with only by force. 

We have to realize that what we say to 
Khrushchev is going to be interpreted in 
terms of what we do to Castro. We have 
taken enough of insult. We have turned 
the other cheek. We have bemeaned our- 
selves in the eyes of the whole world. Now 
we are confronted with impudent and con- 
temptuous piracy. 

Washington ought to wake up to the fact 
that our people have had enough. We want 
something done. We want it done swiftly, 
thoroughly, and firmly. Action is overdue. 

What do you think? 


The University and the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, we in this Nation find each 
year that. we don’t know as much as we 
should about vital areas of the world. 
Once we thought that our educations 
were complete if we understood the tech- 
nology, culture, and history of the West- 
ern World. We know now, however, that 
there should be no boundaries on our 
understanding; we must have a work- 
ing knowledge of all nations and the 
people in those nations. 

Our institutions of higher learning 
have, therefore, an increasingly chal- 
lenging responsibility. They must cope 
with the new demands for technological 
training in our Nation while, at the same 
time, they attempt to broaden students’ 
knowledge of the world. Many univer- 
sities are already responding to. this re- 
sponsibility. The Ford Foundation, for 
instance, has prepared a very helpful 
and timely study called “The University 
and World Affairs.” 

In my own home State, Fairleigh 
Dickinson University recently began 
preparations for a new venture which 
should be of significant help in promot- 
ing understanding of African nations. 
Dr. Nasrollah S. Fatemi, chairman of 
the university’s social science depart- 
ment, is now in Africa, making arrange- 
ments for a forthcoming African Insti- 
tute. Students who participate in the 
Institute will receive instruction from 
exchange professors with a deep under- 
standing of specific regions of Africa. 
Exchange students from Africa will also 
participate. 

The Institute is one of the programs 
now helping university students to over- 
come “Underdeveloped Understanding” 
of underdeveloped nations. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
two articles that outline the program 
underway at Fairleigh Dickinson. An 
article in the June 20 issue of the Herald- 
News (Passaic) describes the African In- 
stitute. University President Peter Sam- 
martino, in his annual report, describes 
the overall emphasis given to world 
affairs Fairleigh Dickinson. 
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There being no objection, the article 
and report were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

FARLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY PLANS 
AFRICAN INSTITUTE To Srupy DEVELOPING 
NATIONS 
TEANECK.—As the result of the conclusion 

by Fairleigh Dickinson University oficials 
that the future of the United States and of 
the free world depends on what we know 
about underdeveloped countries, the univer- 
sity has set up an African institute. 

Not to be confused with institutes of simi- 
lar name, the Fairleigh Dickinson project 
has been established on a permanent basis. 

The university's role, professors and ad- 
ministrators believe, is to bring knowledge 
-of underdeveloped nations to the public and 
e interpret the United States to these coun- 

es. 

Underdeveloped knowledge of these places 
is risky, according to Dr. N, S. Fatem!, chair- 
man of Fairleigh Dickinson's social science 
department, for in the race with Russia for 
world influence it is important to know the 
right people in each emerging nation. 

As one phase of the three-part institute 
the university will offer this fall both day 
and evening courses on Africa, three a week 
for day students, once a week for evening 
students. 

Part two of the setup will be the selection 
of 10 African students for Fairleigh Dickin- 
son scholarships. Dr. Fatemi will leave for 
an extensive African trip Friday to select the 
scholarship recipients who will come from 
10 different countries. 

Where possible, Dr. Fatemi plans to bring 
to the university African graduate students 
who, in addition to studying such courses as 
science, engineering, and mathematics, will 
act as teaching fellows. They will thus 
augment phase three of the institute. 

The exchange of scholars with African 
countries south of the Sahara is part three 
of the Institute. The goal of the university 
is to acquire at least two exchange pro- 
fessors, one from east Africa, one from west 
Africa. Only such men can give the real 
feelings of the area, Dr. Fatemi believes. He 
sald there are not now more than three 
genuine African exchange professors in the 
United States. 

The African institute, it is hoped, will be 
a model at Fairleigh Dickinson for a south- 
east Asia institute and perhaps others. 
The importance of familiarizing students 
with the background and the current history 
of other sections of the world is recognized 
at the university where area studies on the 
Far East, the Balkans, Middle East, Latin 
America, Russia, and modern Europe are 
offered. 

“We must turn out restless intellects, stu- 
dents trained to understand the world, who 
will pick up from there and go on after their 
university training,” Dr. Fatemi said. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ReporT—JANvaRy 1961, 
Fam.LeicH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


(By Peter Sammartino, president) 
THE WORLD AND FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON 


The year 1961 is a fateful one for the 
United States, not so much because of what 
may be happening within it, but because of 
what is taking place in all other parts of the 
world. While it is true we have been in- 
volved in the changing scenes in many coun- 
tries for many decades, we are now faced 
with erupting situations in practically every 
nation of the world, Either we withdraw 
within ourselves and eschew any foreign in- 
volvement or we become a part of a world- 
wide program of titanic proportion. To im- 
agine that we can become a sort of American 
Switzerland seems so impossible that the 
other alternative must perforce be our role. 

I agree with C. Vann Woodward when he 
labels as wishful thinking “the urge to re- 
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turn to a free security age of innocence and 
the flight from responsibility and from the 
guilt of wielding power." 

We have gone through an era of free 
security. It was not necessary to guard our 
borders nor to spend very much on military 
equipment. This free and easy security en- 
abled us to raise our living standards and also 
to indulge in wasteful luxury. Now we are 
faced with a need for a security that is fright- 
fully expensive and what is worse, gives evi- 
dence of being ineffective. Something else 
is needed. That something else involves a 
knowledge and understanding of all parts of 
the world and a program of help to less 
fortunate areas. It may be a vain hope but 
perhaps when we have reached the point 
where a single bomb is a thousand times 
more powerful than all the bombs heaped 
on Germany in 5 years, we will have arrived 
at a saturation point in wars. Perhaps the 
neutral nations of the world may come to 
appreciate the fact that the only motivating 
forces of the United States are a desire for 
peace and a willingness to help emerging 
nations to reach their full measure of 
independence. 

If this is to be so, then we as Americans 
must know and understand the problem of 
practically every nation on the face of this 
earth. This, in turn, means that our schools 
must be oriented to new points of view. 
And in this reorientation, the colleges and 
universities have a leading role to play. 

As a matter of fact, 1961 may very well 
be the year when higher education in Amer- 
ica will have to reexamine its entire struc- 
ture. This reexamination has already taken 
place in the scientific areas, but it must be 
remembered that any changes that occurred 
where due to stimuli from outside our 
country. Now it may be time for the non- 
scientific areas to react to the outside stim- 
uli impinging upon us. 

Our whole mode of education has been 
relatively circumscribed by European cul- 
tures, I do not propose that we weaken this 
pattern; I do feel strongly, however, that 
no longer can our cultural background be 
limited to the European area. Changes are 
taking place all over the world. Within 10 or 
perhaps even 5 years, we may know whether 
or not we have lost our primacy in world 
leadership. On the shaky assumption that 
we have an even chance of maintaining it, 
we must prepare phalanxes of our young 
people to be our emissaries in a hundred 
different countries, not merely in the diplo- 
matic sense, but in the commercial sense, 
and most important, in the service flelds of 
teaching, medical arts and social work. 
More necessary than this is an understand- 
ing on the part of all of our graduates of 
the problems, the aspirations and the back- 
grounds of all the people in these hundred 
countries. In spite of everything we do, 
fortune may still be against us. The Rus- 
sians may develop a victory weapon and 
invite us to become their slaves. Or the 
Chinese may feel that they have become 
strong enough, as the Japanese once did, to 
engage in a new world war. Whatever the 
future has in store, we must know what we 
may have to face. 

I think this process of knowing new areas 
has to permeate the whole university. 
American history must be reinterpreted in 
the light of global factors which have 
emerged during the last generation. The 
study of our own beginnings can serve as a 
good example of the tribulations of almost 
any new nation. In literature, it is not 
enough to know Shakespeare and Chaucer 
and a few of the lake poets. We must also 
know something about the literature of 
Asia and other countries. In philosophy 
and in religion, our knowledge should in- 
clude something about Islam, Buddhism, 
Hinduism, and even animism. The eco- 
nomic geography of all continents takes on 
major importance. Closely allied to this is 
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the study of economics. There is no longer 
any such thing as the economics of the 
United States. If we buy less manganese 
from Ghana because we are producing less 
steel, the economics of that country becomes 
our problem. If Russia sells oil cheaper to 
Pakistan, our own oil companies are affected. 
If there are any guiding principles or laws 
in economics today, they operate on a 
worldwide level. The study of languages 
can no longer be limited to the big three: 
French, Spanish, and German. Now we 
must have more people who know Russian 
and Chinese and Arabic and Indi and 
Swahili, 

So far we have been talking about changes 
in the liberal arts field, but changes are 
indicated in other schools, too. Those 
training to teach should be oriented to the 
international point of view. When I was 
at New College of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia, we required all students to spend one 
semester in a foreign country. This was 
during the thirties and “foreign country” 
meant England, France, Germany, Spain, or 
Italy, Today we speak of countries 20 times 
that number. Our schools should be sat- 
urated with an awareness and understand- 
ing of all corners of the globe. This point 
of view should permeate our schools of busi- 
ness administration. There is hardly a com- 
pany in America today that does not depend 
on export trade, or that does not have to 
watch foreign competition. A young man 
who seeks to find his life’s work in business 
or industry can find golden opportunities in 
other lands, The same idea applies to the 
engineering student. 

What is Fairleigh Dickinson University 
doing toward fulfilling this new role for 
American colleges and universities? From 
the very beginning we were imbued with a 
desire to give adequate attention to the cul- 
tures of other nations. We must remember 
that our philosophy grew out of New Col- 
lege. But the world has been changing 
rapidly and we have been learning along the 
way. What was once an easygoing, nos- 
talgic interest in the cultures of the past has 
become a frantic, almost desperate effort 
to find out as much as we can about all 
nations, some friendly, some not so friendly. 
Little by little, the pattern has been de- 
veloping. 

From the very beginning we have made a 
year's course in contemporary society fol- 
lowed by a year's course in economics a re- 
quirement for all students. The latter 
course is intended as a continuing Spiral, 
stressing the economic development of our 
modern society. We have evolved our own 
manual, printed by the Fairleigh Dickinson 
University Press. In addition, the students 
use over 200 reference texts and special 
studies. The development of our social 
science faculty has been keyed to the over- 
all pattern of international understanding, 
Thus it includes representatives from almost 
every area of the world, 

We have also felt that members of our 
faculty should have the opportunity to be- 
come better acquainted with the cultural 
areas of the world. In 1959, it was decided 
to send 12 of our staff to west Africa, to the 
Middle East, to Russia, and to southeast 
Asia. This policy of making grants to fac- 
ulty members so that they may travel to 
various countries for background knowledge 
and for research will be continued to the 
degree that funds are available. 

The encouragement of travel abroad by 
our students has always been a basic policy. 
Ever since the end of World War II, we have 
had groups in Europe. Last year we 
chartered our own plane and we expect to 
keep up this practice, ushering in a new era 
of low cost travel abroad. Most of our 
students who take advantage of this ar- 
rangement earn their own money for the 
trip during the course of the year. Some 
go on vagabond trips, spending exciting 
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and inexpensive nights at hostels along the 
way. Others take the planned tour through 
Europe. Still others combine a tour with 
summer school in Europe. We have always 
given students the right to spend a semester 
or a year abroad in an accredited foreign 
school, receiving regular academic credit to- 
ward their degree. 

Last year, we started the summer insti- 
tute near Florence, Italy, at the beautiful 
villa of the famous historian Guglielmo 
Fererro. The students read, listened, and 
took part in discussions of art, politics, and 
literature in the enchanting beauty of the 
Tuscan hills. Dr. and Mrs. Bogdan Raditsa, 
who conducted the institute, Invited famous 
people to speak to the students. Classes 
were also held in museums and galleries in 
Florence, Pisa, Siena. But most important 
was the opportunity of meeting and ex- 
changing ideas with the townspeople, 

This summer, we shall start a summer in- 
stitute at Cuernavaca, Mexico on the beauti- 
ful estate of Dr. George Nelson, dean emeri- 
tus of libraries. Courses will be given on 
Mexican art, literature, and crafts and also 
on the Spanish language. Our hope is that 
we can start other summer institutes in the 
years to come so that Fairleigh Dickinson 
University students will be able to supple- 
ment their regular academic work with sum- 
mer perlods of study in various foreign 
countries, 

But our southeast Asia seminar instituted 
in 1961 is a summer activity of an entirely 
different nature. Here we are trying to 
plunge the student into the maelstrom of 
emerging nations. The project involves 1- 
week seminars in each of six nations: Japan, 
Hong Kong and new territory, Malaya, In- 
donesia, Thailand, and India. While two 
faculty members, Dr, Emil Lengyel and Dr. 
Harold Feldman, will lead the seminars, in 
each country outstanding diplomats, indus- 
trial leaders and academic representatives 
will take over part of the discussions. The 
students will work exceedingly hard, but I 
daresay that participation in this seminar - 
activity will be the most poignant educa- 
tional experience of their lives. When the 
seminar terminates in New Delhi, most of 
the students will spend further time in Ka- 
rachi, Beirut, Istanbul, Athens, Rome, and 
Paris before returning home. 

If we can do this, why can't a hundred 
other colleges do the same thing? Wouldn't 
it make sense for each college to establish a 
summer-long or year-long center in some 
one country, placing a number of its faculty 
there, opening its doors to students of any 
college who might like to spend a week or a 
month or a semester studying intensively in 
that particular country? Such a coopera- 
tive effort could outmatch the Russians at 
their own game. 

Students need to see and observe the new 
In our case, for a 
full semester, our students will read and 
have discussions about the countries to be 
visited. Then each day during the project 
there will be a 2-hour discussion, as well as 
official observations and interviews. Each 
day, students will be expected to write and 
to report. This is an example of training in 
dynamic citizenship that all university stu- 
dents should have. 

Even as this report was being written, the 
trustees voted unanimously to set up a maxi- 
mum of 10 scholarships each with a maxi- 
mum grant of $1,000 for our graduates to 
pursue graduate study in a foreign univer- 
sity. This is another example of the desire 
of the board of trustees to lend their full sup- 
port to the whole concept of understanding 
our fellow nations on this planet. 

As we sce the eventual development of our 
university during 1961, we shall be having 
different area studies under faculty supervi- 
sion on Asis, Africa, the Middle East, and 
Latin America. Not only will there be courses 
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and seminars In each area, but research and 
publications will be encouraged within each 
field. Our libraries have already acquired 
sizable collections on these parts of the world. 
One area, of course, offers difficulties because 
of the lack of people available to teach: 
Africa. In this case we are sending Dr. Nas- 
rollah Fatemi to visit various countries of 
Africa and to collect material for the seminar 
on Africa. In each of six countries he will 
choose a fellow who will receive a tuition 
scholarship for our graduate school. These 
six fellows will assist Dr. Fatemi in conduct- 
ing the seminar on Africa. 

An added factor is the series of speakers 
from all over the world who come to the uni- 
versity to lead discussions on various facets 
of world problems. Practically every Presi- 
dent of the United Nations General Assem- 
bly has spoken at the university. The type 
of speaker varies greatly. It may be a dele- 
gation from or an exile editor from 
Cuba, or the Sultan of Jogjakarta in In- 
donesia, or Lady Eve Balfour from England. 

Another emphasis is on the encouragement 
of foreign students at our institution. We 
have at present about 80 students represent- 
ing 26 different countries. But, like almost 
every other institution in the country, we 
should be doing more in this direction. It 
is not enough to get students over here. If 
they go back frustrated and embittered, it 
would be better not to have had them here 
at all. In some cases students arrive with a 
very imperfect knowledge of English. In 
Other cases, standards of secondary educa- 
tion have been too low in their home coun- 
try. We all need to do a better job ot 
screening. 

We have two ideas on this subject. First, 
our faculty members who travel throughout 
the world can interview some of these candi- 
dates. Secondly, we are asking some of our 
Graduates who may go back to their home 
countries or who may be stationed in a for- 
eign country, to act as our representatives 

However, we do need to give the 
foreign students more attention, making 
sure that they have ample opportunities to 
Speak with Americans, to visit in American 
homes and to travel to other parts of the 
United States. The financial problem alone 
Seems insurmountable. We manage to give 
Out about 20 tuition scholarships, but the 
Students still have the expense of room and 
board. I feel that the only solution to this 
Problem has to be on a national scale. Either 
We do a complete job or we had better not 
do an at all. It would make sense 
for the Federal Government to pay for the 
room and board if a college or university 
Offers a tuition scholarship. In addition, the 
Government should provide a moderate 
amount for English lessons and for special 
Orientation and guidance, Provisions for 

for foreign students should be in- 
cluded in allocations of funds for dormitory 

under the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency. With the increasing numbers from 
Africa, many students find it difficult to 
Secure suitable housing at reasonable cost. 
These embnrrasing experiences can mean dy- 
namite in the future. I think it is very 
Worthwhile to encourage foreign students to 
come here, and to train them for leader- 
ship and responsibility In their own coun- 
try. But let’s do the job properly. 

In the field of publications, it should be 
mentioned that the Literary Review under 
the splendid editorship of Dr. Clarence R. 

ker and of Prof. Charles Angoff has 
featured India, Italy, Israel, the Netherlands, 
the Philippines and Turkey. Future issues 
Will feature Burma, Japan, Poland, Puerto 
Rico, and Yugoslavia. The Literary Review 
as already won an international reputation 
to such an extent that its foreign numbers 
are distributed in quantity by the foreign 
Sovernments concerned and the US. De- 
Partment of State through the U.S. Infor- 
Mation Agency, 
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The Clearing House issued by our college 
of education and expertly directed by Dr. 
Ellsworth Tompkins and Dr. Joseph Green 
while intended mainly for high school 
teachers in the United States reaches 33 
foreign countries. Here indeed is another 
example of guidance from our country to 
schools abroad. 

This year we launched our new television 
class on new nations. The class was held 
at the Newark television studio WNTA from 
9 to 12 every Saturday morning under the 
admirable direction of Dr, Zoe Tsagos. From 
10 to 10:30 we were on the air to discuss one 
of the new nations, Usually, the Ambassa- 
dor of the country being studied was the 
special guest. Most of our visitors were ap- 
pearing on television for the first time, and 
their appearance meant a great deal to their 
country. One of our faculty members acted 
as an additional resource person. The class 
was made up of college students; high school 
teachers and a limited number of superior 
high school students who had been recom- 
mended by their principals. The important 
thing about this program is the fact that 
the 11 high school teachers who attended 
the course were preparing to give it in their 
own schools. Now that the first 13-week 
phase of the course has been completed, it 
is our plan to circulate two sets of kine- 
scopes among 2 groups of 13 high schools so 
that, in effect, the program will be a basis 
for courses in 26 high schools. : 

It has been a year in which many different 
activities and projects have coalesced into 
one big pattern: that of attuning a univer- 
sity to the new role imposed upon the United 
States through force of circumstances, If 
the university graduate is not ready to un- 
derstand and to cope with the new forces 
confronting us, who is? Changes are taking 
place faster and in a more terrifying manner 
than in any other era of known history. We 
can lapse into smugness, into ignorance, into 
decadence. Or we can be alert, informed, 
understanding, and in trim condition. The 
role of the university is to create an atmos- 
phere for the latter alternative. It is as 
simple as that. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following news- 
letter of July 29, 1961: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth 
District, Texas) 

The President’s address to the Nation on 
the Berlin crisis had strength and conversely, 
important weaknesses. I agree with him on 
(1) the seriousness of the Berlin crisis; (2) 
that Berlin ls only part of the worldwide 
problem caused by the Communist conspiracy 
for world domination; (3) that our military 
strength be maintained and increased. I 
disagree on his insistence in the adoption 
of new welfare programs and increased Fed- 
eral spending for domestic projects in the 
face of needed higher spending for the mil- 
tary. Iam concerned that he may be play- 
ing down our ability for massive retaliation. 
Our nuclear military power has been and 
still is superior to the Communists and 
must be maintained at such a level, The 
President left the impression he may be ready 
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to rely on increased military manpower and 
conventional weapons in preparation for 
limited warfare. Our greatest guarantee for 
peace has been and will continue to be that 
the Russians know we have unlimited re- 
sources for massive retaliation and are pre- 
pared to use them. In his approach to do- 
mestic spending the President again demon- 
strated, as I have previously pointed out, 
that he does not understand that military 
strength is bullt on a strong and solvent 
economy. The sacrifices he calls for must be 
made by cutting Federal spending for non- 
essential projects and welfare programs. 

Strong words will not defeat Communist 
aggression. A strong policy backed up by 
action will. Twice this week I have sent 
messages to the President urging that he use 
military force, if necessary, to get back the 
plane hijacked on its way to Dallas. The 
Berlin crisis will be brought to a speedy con- 
clusion if we demonstrate that the American 
Government will protect the lives and prop- 
erty of its citizens whenever they are threat- 
ened. This can be done by moving on Cuba 
now to get back this plane and other Amer- 
ican property seized illegally by the Commu- 
nist bandit, Castro. 

Example of unrealistic demands for ex- 
panded Federal programs is administration 
proposal to tle medical care for the aged to 
the social security program. (Hearings now 
before my Committee on Ways and Means). 
Recognizing U.S. medical care is now world's 
best, the questions I have raised in the hear- 
ings are in these areas: (1) Compulsory pro- 
gram, not voluntary; (2) gratuity for 14 mil- 
lion—others pay in for a lifetime; (3) selec- 
tive coverage of those over 65—Why 65? 
Won't age limit be removed? (4) actuarial 
unsoundness of social security—additional 
medical program jeopordizes both itself and 
social security; (5) adequacy of existing pro- 
grams; (6) unlimited free medical services 
now available. 

Administration farm bill (passed House 
this week) another example of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility. I can find no one who under- 
stands this bill. Even proponents unable to 
explain it in debate or give accurate esti- 
mate of cost. 

This philosophy of paternal government is 
wrecking moral fiber of our people. Re- 
quired reading for every American should be 
column in the Wall Street Journal by Wil- 
Mam Henry Chamberlain. He says: “Amer- 
ica is becoming a parasite’s paradise—with 
ever more Federal handouts America is be- 
coming land of freeloaders and home of brave 
taxpayers.” 

Other highlights of the week. 
with Congressman CHARLES MATHIAS as a 
team to study the adequacy of unemploy- 
ment benefit payments, as a part of a spe- 
cial Republican project working on a series 
of reports on “Employment in Our Dynamic 
American Economy.“ Congressman MATHIAS 
and I, in a speech in the House, advocated 
policies to eliminate the existence of unem- 
ployment by recognizing it as a symptom of 
dynamic technological development and 
working out a sensible program for retrain- 
ing workers in new skills demanded by 
Space age. Appeared before a special Senate 
committee in opposition to S. 1722, the fair 
trade bill. This legislation is unfair to the 
retailer, the customer, and ultimately the 
manufacturer, all of whom it is supposed to 
protect. It is price fixing, a violation of the 
law; permits vertical price fixing which re- 
sults in horizontal price fixing: will result in 
higher prices to consumers. Foreign Affairs 
Committee approved President's plan for 
5-year authority in spending foreign aid 
funds. Iam against it as an evasion of con- 
gressional responsibility. Congress must re- 
tain responsibility for reviewing Federal 
spending. This protects the taxpayer by 
checking up on misspending, waste, and 
weaknesses in program. Maintaining con- 
gressional responsibility does not limit the 
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President's power for long-range planning. 
Merely insists upon his justification for 
funds expended. 

Congressman James UTT, of California, has 
issued a newsletter so important I am en- 
closing it along with mine. 

GREAT TRUTHS 

“Government is a trust, and the officers 
of the government are trustees; and both 
the trust and the trustees are created for the 
benefit of the people.“ Henry Clay. 


How Much More of Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUST E. JOHANSEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. JOHANSEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
convinced that the people of the United 
States are far ahead of their leaders 
so far as their insistence on a show- 
down with the Communist regime of 
Fidel Castro is concerned. 

As a refiection of the sentiment in 
my own Third District of Michigan, I 
include, under permission to extend my 
remarks, the following excellent edi- 
torial from the Battle Creek (Mich.) En- 
quirer and News of July 26. I associate 
myself completely with the views it ex- 
presses: 

How MUCH MORE or Castro? 


How much more of Fidel Castro can the 
United States swallow and still maintain— 
not its prestige and image abroad—but its 
own self-respect at home? Since the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Independence 185 
years ago, this Nation has never submitted 
to such indignities as those heaped upon 
it in the last 2 years by the Cuban dictator. 
And the latest incident, the hijacking of an 
American airliner, is the ultimate In studied 
affrontery. 

How can the United States talk of resist- 
ing Russia in Germany and elsewhere in the 
world when a little nation of about 6 mil- 
lion people tweaks the nose and pulls the 
beard of Uncle Sam as it pleases? 

How can the United States afford to warn 
the Communists against aggression In other 
countries when it fails to protect the inter- 
ests of its own people just 100 miles from its 
shores? 

How can the United States instill in other 
people the will to resist communism when 
its own Government refuses, or delays, in 
resisting the depredations of a Communist 
at its own back door? : 

The record speaks for itself, and it is a 
sorry one, indeed. 

Castro—in his latest affront—has seized a 
$3.5 million American airliner and a private 
American company has had to do what the 
US. Government should have done—bring 
back the stranded passengers. An Eastern 
Airlines plane with 38 people aboard has 
been hijacked over U.S. soil and taken to 
Havana. The fact that Russia's “cosmo- 
naut,” Maj. Yuri Gagarin, was on hand to 
see the latest Castro insult to this country 
surely must have made the Communist world 
howl with glee. 

A few hours after the seizure, the US. 
Department of State demanded that Castro 
release the aircraft and all of the people 
aboard immediately, After 24 hours of in- 
solent silence, Castro then announced that 
the passengers and crew were free to go, but 
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he continues to hold the airliner, the prop- 
erty of a U.S. firm. 

Castro has already seized millions of dol- 
lars worth of private American interests in 
Cuba without repayment. He has laughed 
publicly at the United States’ embarrass- 
ment for its role in the abortive attempt of 
Cuban patriots to overthrow him. He has 
arrogantly offered to trade his prisoners for 
bulldozers and has had the last laugh there, 
too. Where will he be stopped? 

What would Castro have done if the United 
States had given him exactly 1 hour to 
release the Eastern airliner and all of its 
occupants? What would have happened if 
he had refused and the United States had 
sent in sufficient force to take the plane and 
its passengers, regardless of the conse- 
quences? Would Castro have fought back 
in the face of our armed might? Would he, 
like all bullies, have turned and run? Would 
Russia have intervened? 

These questions must be answered some 
day. Some day, the United States must re- 
turn to the policy of Theodore Roosevelt— 
“Speak softly and carry a big stick.” Some 
day, the United States must risk harsh 
criticism from some countries overseas in 
order to prevent self-criticism of its weak- 
nesses. Some day, it must face up to the 
possibility of war to protect its own interests. 

Why not today? Why not begin with 
Castro? There is no better way to prove 
that we mean business in Berlin than to 
mean business in Cuba. 


Colorado Experiment in Medicare 
Is Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is now con- 
ducting hearings on the President's pro- 
posal to tie medical care for the aged to 
the social security program. For the 
benefit of other members of my commit- 
tee and for the information of the Mem- 
bers of the House, I am including as a 
part of my remarks the “Colorado Les- 
son,” an editorial from the Chicago 
Daily Tribune: 

COLORADO LESSON 


The House committee considering Presi- 
dent Kennedy's medical care program for 
the Nation's aged might well travel out to 
Colorado for a firsthand look at the disaster 
which has overtaken that State's pilot ex- 
periment in the field. 

Colorado’s “medicare” system, covering the 
one-third of its aged persons who receive 
State pensions, and financed by a $10 million 
a year draw on State revenues, is in deep 
trouble financially. A disillusioned legisla- 
ture has refused to bail it out with addi- 
tional money; so benefits have been curtailed 
sharply and hedged with new rules. 

Hospital stays have been cut from 21 days 
to 18, with a cut to 15 coming. Hospital 
admission committees have been organized, 
and pensioners will have to fit into their 
formalized statewide definitions of what 
constitutes critical or serious cases to get 
through the doors, 

The réasons for disaster are simple. The 
eligible saw what seemed to be something 
for nothing and took advantage of it. Colo- 
rado hospital admissions jumped to 446 per 
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1,000 population a year, against 121 per 1,000 
for the Nation. It is admitted that pen- 
sioners shopped for physicians who would 
put them where things were free—in a 
hospital. 

Colorado’s failure, with a program cover- 
ing only 52,000 persons, demonstrates the 
basic unsoundness of President Kennedy's 
vastly greater proposal, scheduled for legisla- 
tive action next year, which would provide 
much larger and more costly benefits to 
14,500,000 persons through expanded social 
security taxes. 

It is certain that the President's plan 
would lead to the same “something for noth- 
ing” stampede which occurred in Colorado. 
An Illinois physician spelled this out for the 
House committee in these words: “Terrific 
pressures would be placed upon physicians 
to admit patients whose actual needs may 
not require hospital care. Hospitals and 
institutional facilities would be strained to 
the fullest, and waiting lines would soon de- 
velop. Medical care provided under social 
security would be considered by many as a 
right, paid for in advance, there to be 
utilized. There would be no effective limit 
to the demand.” 

The stampede in turn would inevitably 
lead through constantly mounting costs to 
Government organization of hospital admis- 
sion committees, Government-propounded 
rules for what ailments could or could not be 
treated, and a whole new bureaucracy to su- 
pervise patients, physicians, and hospitals 
participating in the program. In other 
words, it would inevitably lead to the social- 
ized medicine which do-gooders so hotly 
deny could result from Kennedy’s program. 

Kennedy's lieutenants place the program's 
costs in its first year at $658 million, and in 
its second year at more than $1 billion. But 
other experts scoff at the estimates as wish- 
ful thinking. 

Colorado's fiasco proves the fallacy of Gov- 
ernment entrance into this field. The House 
committee, and Congress as a whole, should 
shelve the whole matter now, and not even 
consider heaping this new burden upon the 
already overloaded taxpayer. 


Friendly Nations Are Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by H. B. Snyder, editor 
and publisher of the Gary Post-Tribune, 
sets out a practical blueprint for our 
Nation to seriously consider in carrying 
out our foreign aid programs. 

The recent visit of Nigeria’s Foreign 
Minister to the joint session of Con- 
gress, convinced many that his nation 
could be the pivot country in Africa to 
demonstrate the practical benefits of a 
foreign aid program as utilized by a 
friendly nation: 

From the Gary Post-Tribune, July 25, 1961] 
A Guest From NIGERIA 

One geopolitical theory holds that the 
ideological course of a key nation in a par- 
ticular area may set the trend for an entire 
region or continent. India is said to hold 
this special position in Asia, and Brazil in 
Latin America. A number of foreign policy 
analysts assign a similar role in Africa's 
destinies to Nigeria. 
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The state visit to the United States of 
Nigeria’s Foreign Minister, Abubakar Tafawa 
Balewa, starting today in Washington, may 
be viewed against this theoretical backdrop. 
Nigeria is the biggest free black nation in the 
world. Its 36 million inhabitants number 
more than twice the population of the Congo 
and 6 times that of nearby Ghana. Nigeria 
is, in fact, the 12th most populous nation 
in the world. 

Further, Nigeria has a viable economy, 
based largely on agriculture. The country's 
gross national product has been growing at 
a rate of around 4 percent a year. 

Nigeria gained its Independence from Brit- 
ain last October. Since then, its native 
leaders have maintained the British tradi- 
tion of law and order. Nigeria is proud of 
its membership in the Commonwealth of 
Nations. 

The country has studiously avoided the 
Appearance of alineing itself with any power 
blocs. However, Nigeria's neutrality is essen- 
tially Western oriented. Private enterprise 
is encouraged, and private outside capital 
investments are welcomed, 

Economic matters are certain to have an 
important, place on the agenda for the Wash- 
ington conferences between’ Balewa and 
President Kennedy. Equally important, 
however, will be their discussions of U.S. 
Policy toward the Congo, South Africa and 
Portuguese Angola. Recent American policy 
in Africa has been highly encouraging to 
most Africans. However, Balewa would like 
to have this nation take an even more vigor- 
Our anticolonial position. 

Balewa is going to see something of Amer- 
ica, aside from the National Capital, during 

trip. His schedule includes jaunts to 
Chicago, Knoxville, Tenn., and New York 
ty. There will be opportunity for Ameri- 
can officiais to allay some of the doubts 
among African leaders about this country's 
interest in and commitment to the progress 
of Africa's new nations, 

There is a growing belief that, in foreign 

d. we should concentrate more on massive 

ams in key nations. If this policy is 
to be adopted, Nigeria undoubtedly would 
qualify as the African nation we would work 
With. It could be the keystone in bullding 
a solid structure of democratic governments 
across that continent. 


Agriculture Must Advance 
SPEECH 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 27, 1961 

stone House in Committee of the Whole 
consideratio State of the Union had under 
and ation the bill (HR. 8230) to improve 
Protect farm prices and farm income, 
iti ia hint Supplies of agricultural commod- 
im line with the requirements therefor, 
of a ean distribution and expand exports 
tte pee commodities, to liberalize and 
Interests of Seus services, ks 8 e 
t N n A or other 
1 TAYLOR, Mr. Chairman, the 
x ad of American farm production is 
ten Ty of success and progress. Re- 
reh and study, application of scien- 
rd nethods. machinery, fertilizer, and 
ea ee on the farm have produced 
fore ades of grass where one grew be- 
tin and several bushels of grain where 
grew before. The result is that the 
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American people are the best fed of any 
in the world today, 

In Russia 25 percent of the people, 
and in China 90 percent of the people 
are engaged in agriculture, yet in both 
of these countries there is famine today, 
but the American farmer produces 
enough food and fiber to support 24 of 
his fellow citizens. 

Yet this American farmer is being 
criticized and ridiculed because he has 
performed so efficiently and produced 
food in such abundant quantities caus- 
ing today’s problem of overproduction. 

As we consider the omnibus farm bill 
we must realize serious problems face 
American agriculture and that the farm- 
ers of our country who performed so 
magnificently need our help. Each year 
farmers have been receiving a smaller 
percentage of the national income and 
for many years farm prices have been 
declining while the cost of production 
has been continually increasing. 

In 1959 the average farm per capita 
income. was $960 compared with the per 
capita income of $2,202 for the non- 
farming population. The farmer’s por- 
tion of the retail food dollar fell from 
53 cents in 1945 to 40 cents in 1958. A 
factory worker can now buy 40 percent 
more food with 1 hour’s pay than he 
could in 1947. 

Today 6 million people are working full 
time on the farms of America but over 
17 million other American citizens have 
jobs because of agriculture. In my home 
State of North Carolina, most of the 
430,000 citizens who earn their liveli- 
hood in manufacturing use North 
Carolina cotton, tobacco, and timber. 
This being true, it is obvious that North 
Carolina’s industrial prosperity is closely 
tied to agriculture. Agriculture in 
North Carolina is very important since 
our farm population is greater than any 
State in the Union except Texas. 

The farm problem is one of over- 
production. In order to solve it we must 
find a balance between supply and de- 
mand. Overproduction in the poultry 
industry this summer is causing eggs and 
broilers to be sold below production cost 
and causing small producers, small 
hatcheries, and small feed dealers to go 
broke. Abandoned poultry houses in my 
district of western North Carolina are a 
sad reminder that some farmer made an 
investment, likely mortgaged his farm 
and lost. Farmers favor free enterprise 
and I favor free enterprise but a way 
must be found to balance poultry pro- 
duction with the demand for poultry and 
bring selling prices in line with produc- 
tion cost. 

The tobacco control program has been 
successful and has not cost the Govern- 
ment one penny above adminstrative 
costs. The cotton program is also very 
successful. 

However, the same cannot be said of 
wheat, corn, and other feed grains which 
account for 88 percent of the $9 billion 
which our Government has invested in 
agricultural commodities. 

Last spring the feed grain bill was 
enacted, giving a new approach to the 
problem. The result has been reduced 
production, decreased surpluses, in- 
creased farm income, and a savings to 
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the American taxpayer of a half billion 
dollars. 

The Agriculture Act of 1961 continues 
the principles contained in the feed grain 
bill and for the first time brings wheat 
under this new control program. 


The need for changes in the wheat law 
is apparent. The supply of wheat in 
storage in the United States is 5% times 
larger than it was 9 years ago and is 
costing the Government over $1 million 
per day for storage alone. This law will 
make a start on reducing these wheat 
surpluses and at the same time make 
it possible for the wheat producer to 
maintain or slightly increase his income. 

This farm bill is very comprehensive 
and contains many provisions affecting 
many commodities. It extends the Vet- 
erans and Armed Forces dairy program 
under which butter and milk are pro- 
vided for our servicemen and hospital- 
ized veterans. It appropriates such 
sums as are necessary to enable the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enlarge con- 
sumption of milk by children in nur- 
series, public schools, in child care cen- 
ters and in summer camps. 

I am supporting this so-called omni- 
bus farm bill because I believe that it 
will be effective in dealing with faltering 
farm income, existing farm surpluses and 
excessive tax burdens caused thereby. 
It is a sincere effort to lift farm income 
and to enable farmers to balance their 
production with the demand for their 
products. It is a step toward a long 
range and better solution to the farm 
problems which have plagued this Na- 
tion for so many years. I have stated 
frequently that I regard the farm prob- 
lem as second only to that of national 
defense. It is important to every Ameri- 
ican that agriculture remain strong and 
dynamic and that it advance along with 
the development of industry and natural 
resources. 


Philippine Independence Refutes Commu- 
nist Lies of American Imperialism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, July 31, 1961 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
favorite themes used by the Communists 
to gain control of the minds of men 
throughout the world and to sway opin- 
ion in the uncommitted countries is to 
accuse the United States of imperialism. 
No more graphic answer is needed than 
the recent 15th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines—an inde- 
pendence which we had guaranteed and 
which we freely gave in keeping with 
our pledge. A splendid editorial tribute 
to 15 years of Philippine independence 
and the part the United States played in 
it is contained in the following editorial 
written by Dr. Diasdado Yap, news- 
paperman and editor of the magazine, 
Bataan: 
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FIFTEEN YEARS OF FREEDOM 


July Fourth is a day properly observed in 
the Philippines and the United States as an 
anniversary day of liberty and Independence. 
The common ties of history that bind 28 
million Filipinos and 183 million Americans 
are strengthened and deepened by our com- 
mon celebration of independence day. 

This is a time for remembering that the 
fates of our two countries are inextricably 
combined. This is a time for the kind of 
unity that rises above all minor differences. 
This is a time calling for national unity at 
home and unity of all free peoples abroad in 
defense of democracy and freedom itself. 

We are proud and happy that we mark our 
anniversary on the same day that marks the 
anniversary of our former sovereign, now 
our friend and ally, the United States. 

No longer bound together by legalistic ties, 
our two countries are still, and forever will 
be, linked together by the deeper considera- 
tions of friendship and good will. This rela- 
tionship lends brilliance to the cause of free- 
dom throughout the world and gives hope 
and inspiration to all those millions of 
people still subject to dictatorial rule. 

We are proud and happy that in the short 
span of 15 years as an independent republic, 
we have firmly established and maintained a 
truly free and representative government. 

The Filipino people have a glorious record 
of meeting their commitments. They have 
demonstrated, time and again, their deter- 
mination to defend democratic institutions. 

We have preserved the freedom of the 
press—the bedrock of our democracy. We 
have crushed Kremlin-inspired subversion 
from within. Everything has been done and 
will be done to make the Philippines a bas- 
tion of strength against threats of Com- 
munist imperialism. 

We must not forget—we do not forget—the 
struggle that we have undergone both as a 
people and in alliance with the United States 
to win this freedom. Yet all that we have 
won in the past are in critical peril unless we 
stand together in the present and in the 
future. This is a day not only for celebra- 
tion and rejoicing but for marshalling all 
the spiritual and physical strength of which 
we are capable. 

While the record of the Philippines has 
been one of splendid achievement and is 
based upon the highest ideals of freedom 
and justice, nevertheless there remains for 
the present generation the task of zealously 
guarding the heritage which has been passed 
down to it. Some present day observers feel 
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that there has been a gradual decline in the 
observance of the principles and concepts of 
government handed down by our forefathers. 
These individuais assert that Filipinos are 
traveling the highway to moral decadence, 
a path which has led to the overthrow and 
destruction of many governments in the past 
two centuries. 

However, Filipinos have always responded 
to the call of their country in times of peril. 
They will continue to do so in the years 
ahead. Nevertheless, this country can stand 
a revival of old-fashioned patriotism. In 
many instances we have become apathetic 
and selfish as to our own Individual ambi- 
tions. We must renew our respect for rep- 
resentative government, our respect for our 
flag wherever it files. These ideals have made 
our country great and will provide national 
insurance for the future. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONCRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in Statuary Hall, House wing, where 
orders will be received for subscriptions to 
the Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for elght pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the ConGressionat Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


